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TO    OUR    READERS. 


Nbvbb  since  the  Journal  was  established  have  we  received  so  many  letters  of  approval  as  during 
the  year  that  has  just  closed,  and  our  first  duty  is  to  thank  the  writers  of  them  for  their  pleasant 
expressions.  A  great  number  of  these  were  consequent  on  the  enlargement  of  our  pages — a  change 
that  has  proved  as  welcome  to  our  readers  as  it  has  been  satisfactory  to  ourselves.  The  volume  to 
which  the  accompanying  Index  refers  contains  a  hundred  pages  more  than  the  one  preceding  it. 

Every  subject  connected  with  the  garden  has  been  treated  by  competent  writers.  Nearly  every 
county  in  England  has  contributed  to  the  volume ;  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  are  worthily  repre- 
sented, while  correspondents  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  America,  India,  and  the  Colonies  have 
shared  in  its  completion. 

We  rejoice  in  a  wide,  rich,  and  sympathetic  constituency — ^in  writers  as  skilful  as  they  are  ready  to 
impart  information ;  in  readers  appreciative ;  in  questioners  anxious  for  information,  and  in  assistants 
who  can  answer  them  usefully. 

The  opening  year  is  cheerful  to  us,  and  the  more  so  that  we  can  record,  without  any  special  effort 
having  been  made  on  our  part,  an  unexpected  influx  of  new  subscribers.  We  can  only  account  for  this 
in  one  way — ^that  those  who  have  benefited  by  their  weekly  fare  have  desired  that  others  should  benefit 
alsOy  and  have  thus  brought  the  Journal  to  the  notice  of  their  friends. 

This  fHendly  generous  spirit  is  much  valued  by  us.  The  best  return  we  can  make  is  to  strive  to  be 
even  more  useful^— more  ready,  if  possible,  to  aid  those  in  difficulty,  to  employ  the  means  at  our  disposal 
to  render  gardens  and  other  home  acyuncts  more  profitable  and  enjoyable  than  they  have  been  before. 

How  far  we  shall  succeed  in  our  aim  and  object  depends  greatly  on  our  friends.  In  them  we  trust, 
and  our  thirtt/'three-years*  experience  of  readers  and  writers  inspires  us  with  confidence  that  we  shall  not 
trust  in  vain,  and  that  their  aid  and  our  efforts  will  not  be  fruitless. 
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TO  OUR  HEADERS. 

The  preaent  nnmbeT  is  the  commencemeitt  of  an  enlaced 
icrles  of  this  Jonmal.  Upnuda  of  thirty  jeara  ago  the  Cottage 
Oarthner  WM  flnt  pablUhed,  nnd  icceived  a  weloomn  such  as 
its  promoten  scarcely  anticipated.  Designed  to  popnlariBo  hor- 
ttcnltnie,  to  impart  practical  mitmotion  to  amateuiB,  to  rander 
gatdens  more  pioflUble,  and  othtr  adjuncts  of  home  more  enjoj- 
able,  it  fdl&lled  Its  porpoae  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  adranoe 
that  ensiled  in  the  coltoie  of  [ilants,  finit,  and  vegetables  led  to 
a  demand  lor  literatore  of  a  bigher  class ;  this  was  in  due  time 
prorided,  on  the  principle  that  as  onr  patrons  had  contributed 
to  the  pmaperit;  of  their  EaTomite  periodical  they  should  also 
share  in  it*  adTantages :  cooseqaentl;  onr  pages  were  oonsiderably 
euhu:^. 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  during 
that  period  the  Jeumal  af  BvrticnUare  has  attained  a  healthy 
pTOKTeMJTe  growth,  has  foond  its  way  into  many  tbonaanda 
of  homes  in  our  own  land,  has  spread  into  every  important 
colony  of  the  British  Crown  and  every  nation  where  hordoultore 
is  practised  and  cherished.  BecognE^g  this  fact,  we  feel  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  onr  great  and  almost  world-wide  con- 
BtitQSDCy  shonld  further  benefit  by  that  which  they  have  aided 
to  establish,  and  hence  vrithont  enhanoing  the  price  we  again 
enlarge  and  improve  these  pages.  As  in  the  past  so  in  the  fntuie, 
we  shall  not  give  prominence  to  subjects  essentially  specnlative 
and  sensational,  bnC  shall  rather  seeli  to  impart  information  that 
will  be  aeTTiceable  ;  and  if  we  can  render  gardens  still  more 
satisfactory  to  their  owners  and  improve  the  condition  of  gar- 
deners old  and  young  we  shall  be  content-^onr  labour  will  not  be 
froitlcM. 

Our  desire  is  to  see  horticulture  and  all  who  are  engaged  in 
It  prosper,  and  with  the  continued  assistance  of  our  many  Mends 
and  able  coadjutors  we  hope  to  have  a  lai^  share  in  eflecting 
this  object.  Believing  ttiat  what  we  are  justified  in  describing 
as  a  high-class  paper,  issued  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  really  cheneh  their  gardens,  will  contribute  to  the  resalt 
indicated,  we  submit  the  Journal  in  its  present  fonn,  in  full  eon* 
fldence  (A  secnring  public  approval. 


OBOSS-FEBTILISINO  AHD  BAISINO  ROBES 

FROM   SBBD  IN   ENGLAND. 

V  B.  BLLWANGER,  of  the  firm  of  Ellnanger  and 
2  Barry,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  who  is  doing  much  to 
II  elncidate  the  origin  of  American  and  English 
^  Roees,  having  requested  information  reapect- 
^   ing  the  varieties  raised  by  me,  I  have  been 
induced  to  look  np  what  I  have  effected  in 
that  direction  ;  and  u  Mr.  Bennett's  recent  suc- 
cess in  crossbreeding  the  Rose  has  created  con- 
ible    interest  in  the  subject,  perhaps    even  the 
lovuid  of  nnprofitabla  work  may  be  of  advantage  to 
those  who  propoee  entering  on  the  same  field.     By  way  of 
preamble,  therefore,  my  advice  to  all  who  desire  to  do  so,  is 
qot  to  carry  on  their  operations  without  the  aid  of  glass  wher- 
ever nich  means  are  available,  for  two  of  the  great  secrets  of 
anccesB  in  obtaining  Rose  seed  are  ripe  wood  and  a  dry  atmo- 


sphere, conditions  not  always  attcinable  in  England  without 
the  aid  of  glass  and  artificial  heat,  and  nndoobtadly  mnob  of 
my  Isbonr  was  thrown  away  for  want  of  proper  protfletion 
against  the  vicissitndes  of  our  climate,  and  many  valuable 
acqniBitioDs  may  consequently  have  been  lost  ;  for  as  the 
majority  of  the  beet  Rosea  are  wy  double  and  really 
botanical  monstrosities,  this  abnormal  fulness  of  petals 
tends  towards  decay  of  the  generating  organs  by  retainlag 
surplus  moisttire. 

My  first  attempt  at  crossbreeding  the  Rose  was  in  1857, 
wheo,  inf«r  aUti,  I  fertilised  H.P.  Q^n^ral  Jacqneminot  with 
the  old  white  Damask  Maiden's  Blush.  From  this  crose  I 
obtained  a  very  pretty  light  oannine  varied,  renwriMfaly 
Bweet  and  of  good  form,  but  not  sufficiently  lai^  for  a  shew 
Rose.  I  gave  the  stock  some  years  aftefwarde  to  Mr.  Ward 
of  Ipswich,  who  had  been  working  in  the  same  direction,  but 
I  do  not  think  he  found  it  good  enough  to  sond  oat.  From 
this  start,  however,  I  derived  snfflcient  encouragement  to  in- 
duce me  to  proceed,  and  in  the  seven  years  from  1858  to 
1864  I  fertilised,  marked,  and  recorded  nearly  five  hnndred 
blooms,  crossing,  recrossing,  and  intercrossiQg  moat  of  the 
best  H.P.'s,  Teas,  Bonrbons,  and  snmmer  striped  Roses  of 
the  period  ;  ^nd  amongst  the  more  remarkable  of  the  results 
I  obtained  a  Tigorons-growing,  semi-double,  satiny-pink 
flowered  seedling  from  T.N.  Gloire  de  Dijon  x  H.P.  Sourrair 
de  Comte  Carour  (a  bright  red  Rose),  the  obpiing  being  a 
good  seed-bearer,  the  flower  almost  sceulless,  and  the  plant 
in  most  reepeots  partaking  more  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual 
than  of  the  Tea  character,  the  foliage  and  growth  abowiog 
but  tittle  of  the  latter  type.  From  naturally  fertilised  flowws 
of  this  Rose  Ibave  raised  seedlings  showing  more  of  the  Tea 
blood  than  their  parent,  some  coming  single  white  and  ap- 
parently pure  Teas,  othera'dark  red  and  very  double  U.P.'b. 
By  crossing  Bourbon  Louise  Odier  x  striped  Provence  old 
Tricolor,  the  offspring  was  a  BUramer  Rose  with  the  spring 
foliage  distinctly  striped  with  yellow,  the  variegation,  bow- 
ever,  invariably  disappearing  in  the  summer  as  the  foliage 
matured.  The  flower  was  pale  pink  without  any  appearance 
of  variegation.  Many  of  the  blooms  fertilised  were  abortive, 
and  either  never  set  at  all  or  produced  heps  without  seeds, 
And,  as  is  nsnally  the  case,  numbers  of  the  seedlings  suc- 
cumbed to  weakness  of  constitution.  Not  a  single  Rose,  how- 
ever, of  any  commercial  value  or  good  enough  to  be  sent  ont 
came  from  these  attempts.  In  1865,  however,  I  determined 
to  make  more  extended  efforts  in  crossing  the  Rose,  and  as  a 
further  indncement  and  encouragement  for  me  to  proceed,  the 
York  Horticultural  Society  offered  annually  a  prize  for  the 
best  English-raised  while  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose,  Accord- 
ingly in  that  year  I  fertilised,  marked,  and  recorded  upwards 
of  four  hnndred  blooms,  chiefly  H.P.'s  and  Teas,  and  in  1866, 
1867,  and  1868  upwards  of  one  hnndred  more.  From  amongst 
the  varieties  crossed  in  1865  I  obtained  a  hep  containing  seVen 
seeds  by  fertilising  H.P.  Madame  Vidot  x  Virginal.  One 
seed  only  vegetated,  and  this  produced  H.P.  Princess  Louise, 
a  good  hardy,  creamy-white  garden  Rose,  sometimefl  tinted 
pink  (sent  ont  by  Messrs.  Paul  ft  Son).  This,  however,  failed 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  schedule  of  the  York  Horti- 
cultural Socie^  SB  a  white  Rose.  There  is  a  likeness  in  this 
Reee  to  Mabel  Morrison,  a  bud  sport  with  white  flower  from 
Baronera  Rothschild.  By  crossing  H.P.  Louise  PeyiODuy  x 
Victor  Verdier  I  aimed  at  getting  a  flower  of  the  largest  size. 
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and  this  I  secured  in  H.P.  Prince  of  Wales  (sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son),  but  unfortunately  its  thinness  of  petal 
and  Want  of  a  stout  external  guard  render  the  flowers  liable 
to  fall  open  and  to  appear  somewhat  coarse.  These  are  the 
only  tw6  fairly  good  Roses  which  have,  I  believe,  at  present 
been  distributed  from  upwards  of  one  thousand  crosses !  but 
good  results  have  been  obtained  and  will  probably  be  shortly 
forthcoming  from  crosses  between  1864  ana  1868— viz.,  H.P/s 
Comtesse  Chabrillant  x  Jules  Margottin  and  Anna  de  Dies- 
bach  ;  John  Hopper  x  Senate ur  Vaisse  ;  Gloire  de  Santenay 
X  Madame  Julie  Daran,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  and  Beauty 
of  Waltham ;  Lord  Raglan  x  Charles  Lefebvre  and  Maurice 
Bemardin  ;  Jules  Margottin  x  S^nateur  Vaisse,  Francois  La- 
charme,  and  Bourbon  Louise  Odier ;  Charles  Lefebvre  x  Lord 
Raglan,  Sdnateur  Vaisse,  Mons.  Boncenne,  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan.  Andr6  Leroy,  Alfred  de :  Rougemont,  and  Madame 
Furtado ;  Louise  Peyronny  x  H.C.  Charles  Lawson,  Victor 
Verdier,  and  B.  Louise  Odier;  H.C.  Charles  Lawson  x  H.P. 
Olivier  Delhomme ;  Bourbon  Baron  de  Noirmont  x  S6nateur 
Vaisse  ;  Madame  Victor  Verdier  x  Charles  Lefebvre  ;  La  Ville 
de  St.  Denis  x  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand ;  Mons.  Boncenne  x 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Mdlle.  Bonnaire  (all  H.P.'s),  and  Striped 
Gallica  Village  Maid.  Some  of  the  offspring  of  the  above 
crosses  have  from  inherent  weakness  disappeared,  and  others 
which  have  exhibited  more  or  less  novel  or  valuable  traits  are 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner  of  the  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough,  who  will  probably  in  due  course,  and  when  thoroughly 
tested,  introduce  tnem  to  public  notice. 
^  In  the  course  of  my  operations  the  anthers  only  of  those 
flowers  were  previously  removed  in  which  there  appeared 
special  risk  or  self-fertilisation ;  but  cross-fertilisation  was 
generally  effected  only  on  such  flowers  and  when  in  such  con- 
dition as  to  be  practically  safe  from  self -fertilisation.  Since 
1868  I  have  «hiefly  discontinued  the  raising  of  seedling  Roses 
from  artificially  fertilised  flowers,  and  have  devoted  my 
attention  to  the  selection  of  heps  from  naturally  fertilised 
flowers  of  the  best  varieties  only,  having  long  since  arrived  at 
the  ooncldsion  that  by  the  latter  means  more  certain  results 
may  be  obtained,  especially  where  good  shape  and  beauty  of 
flower  are  desired,  as  the  different  types  of  beauty  in  the  Rose 
are  numerous,  each  being  excellent  in  its  own  particular 
oharacter,  but  when  any  of  these  types  are  combined  coarse 
or  heterogenous  flowers  may  be  expected  to  result.  Most  of 
oar  garden  Roses  have  also  been  so  much  interbred  that  there 
is  a  great  tendency  in  the  ofbpring  to  revert  to  one  or  other 
of  their  ancestral  types,  rendenng  the  results  from  cross-ferti- 
lisation too  precarious  and  unreliable  to  be  remunerative.  Mr. 
Bennett,  however,  is  opening-up  somewhat  new  ground  in 
crossing  the  Teas  with  H.P.'s,  and  with  his  appliances,  skill, 
and  intelligence  all  brought  to  bear,  some  novel  and  valuable 
hybrids  ought  deservedly  to  crown  his  exertions. 

It  is,  however,  scarcely  credible  that  such  a  practical  people 
as  the  French,  who,  although  they  may  not  always  grasp  our 
tastes  as  readily  as  they  do  our  purses,  but  who  are  at  least  as 
prompt  and  expert  in  the  cross-fertilisation  and  hybridising  of 

Slants  and  flowers  as  we  are  in  England,  should  so  universally 
ave  neglected  to  resort  to  or  to  continue  to  use  similar  means 
with  the  Rose  unless  more  certain  or  remunerative  results  were 
otherwise  attainable  ;  and  I  can  only  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  experience  has  taught  our  neighbours  as  it  has  myself, 
and  I  believe  others  who  preceded  me  in  this  country  (m- 
eluding  Mr.  Wm.  Paul),  which  is  the  more  profitable  moae ; 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  immense  advance  which 
has  been  made  in  the  garden  Rose,  especiaUy  in  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  class,  during  the  last  three  decades  b  largely  due  to 
French  exertions,  and  has  been  attained,  practical^  only,  by 
means  of  self-fertilisation.  The  following  Roses  raised  by  me 
in  1864  were  from  seed  of  naturally  fertilised  flowers-^viz., 
H.P.'s  Annie  Laxton  from  Jules  Margottin  ;  Marchioness  of 
Exeter,  probably  also  from  the  same  parent ;  and  Empress  of 
India  I  believe  from  Triomphe  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  not  from 
Louis  XIV.,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  a  vigorous  prototype. 
In  1869  I  raised  H.P.'s  Mrs.  Laxton,  probably  from  Mdile. 
Victor  Verdier,  and  Charles  Darwin  from  Madame  Julie  Daran, 
this  being  the  dark  H.P.  Rose  of  Bourbon  blood  par  exceU 
UnoCf  of  which  I  sowed  the  seed  in  that  year.    All  the  above 


were  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  The  parentage  of  H.P.'s 
Richard  Laxton  sent  out  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  and  Dr.  Hogg  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  I  regret  bein^  unable  to 
identify ;  but  with  a  large  and  continuallv  increasing  number 
of  seedlings  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  Keep  even  the  year's 
results  in  all  cases  distinct. 

Seedling  Roses  are  very  uncertain  as  to  the  period  of  show- 
ing their  first  blooms,  some  flowering  when  little  more  than 
2  inches  high,  and  within  two  or  three  months  from  the. seed 
being  sown,  and  others,  although  often  eventually  proving 
good  Perpetual  Roses,  do  not  show  bloom  for  several  years. 
I  have  now  seedlings  of  tiie  current  year  showing  bloom.  My 
crop  this  season  consists  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  seedlings 
grown  on  a  bed  containing  about  2  square  yards  ;  most  of 
these  are  already  planted  out,  and  several  of  them  I  hope  to 
bud,  bloom,  and  primarily  test  before  winter.  In  the  ordinary 
course  at  least  one-half  will  probably  disappear  before  next 
year  from  delicacy  of  constitution.  These  I  shall  not  regret, 
as  a  winter's  exposure  will  save  an  immense  amount  of  anxiety 
and  some  labour  for  the  care  of  what  would  have  proved  to  be 
only  consumptive  and  sickly  progeny.  All  seedling  Roses 
before  being  distributed  should  be  fairly  exposed  during  one 
winter  at  least,  and  our  race  of  Roses  would  eventually  become 
hardier  and  more  vigorous.  The  practice  ou^ht  to  be  a  sine 
qua  non  with  all  raisers,  some  discretion  being  exercised  as 
regards  the  variety  and  the  situation. — ^T.  Laxton,  Bedford. 


TO  ENGLISH  HORTICULTURISTS. 
We  have  been  requested  by  the  Syndicate  of  the  Ghent  nursezy- 
men  to  publish  the  following  address.  We  may  also  mention  that 
the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  have  sent  an 
urgent  remonstrance  to  Lord  Granville  at  the  Foreign  Of&ce, 
calling  attention  to  the  great  injury  that  will  be  done  to  the 
nursery  trade  if  the  terms  of  the  Convention  are  enforced : — 

"  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  invasion 
of  the  Phylloxera  a  Convention  was  signed  at  Berne  on  the  17th 
of  September  last,  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  from  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, Italy,  Spain,  Portngiu,  Austria,  Germany,  and  France, 
to  the  effect  that  in  future  all  horticultural  produce  would  only 
be  allowed  to  be  imported  into  the  countries  in  question  under 
certain  restricted  conditions,  one  of  which  stipulated  that  the 
roots  of  all  plants  must  be  completely  divested  of  soil,  which  in 
fact  signifies  a  total  exclusion  of  plants. 

*^  Italy  and  Spain,  finding  the  terms  not  sufficiently  stringent  to 
satisfy  their  requirements,  have  refused  to  ratify  the  Convention 
and  forbidden  the  importation  of  all  plants ;  while  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation interdicts  the  introduction  of  all  horticultural  produce 
coming  from  countries  forming  no  part  of  the  Convention,  even 
when  su3h  sendings  are  accompanied  by  a  consular  certificate, 
which  is  deemed  an  insufficient  warrant. 

**  If  these  severe  measures  are  maintained  or  put  in  force  it  is 
evident  that  they  will  cause  the  unavoidable  and  absolute  ruin  of 
many  horticultural  traders,  and  inflict  a  lasting  injury  on  horti- 
cultural industry  in  all  countries  where  it  flourishes.  No  other 
branch  of  industiy  than  this  requires,  in  fact,  a  more  vast  and 
wider  field  for  operation ;  and  hence  in  the  presence  of  such  an 
impending  calamity  we,  the  Ghent  nurserymen,  founded  a  com- 
mittee with  the  object  to  protect  by  all  just  means  the  interests 
of  our  threatened  industry.  This  committee  immediately  sum- 
moned the  Belgian  nurserymen  to  a  plenary  meeting,  explaining 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  apetition  to  that  effect  was  sent 
forthwith  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Tne  Ghent  delegates  undertook 
to  instigate  a  public  interpellation  in  the  Belgian  Parliament ; 
while  a  special  deputation,  in  order  to  support  the  petition  and  to 
set  off  the  intense  danger  threatening  the  horticultural  industry, 
conferred  with  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

*'  Notwithstanding  all  the  activity  displayed  in  the  matter  by 
the  Ghent  Committee  the  last  records  obtained  seem  to  be  un- 
favourable, more  particularly  so  from  Germany,  whose  frontiers 
it  is  said  will  be  closed  on  or  about  the  Ist  of  July.  This  fact  is 
of  highest  Importance,  as  it  may  be  supposed  with  some  certainty 
that  the  other  countries  engaged  in  the  Convention  will  act  in 
the  same  way  as  Germany. 

"  The  Committee  considered  the  interests  put  forth  forming  a 
part  of  yours,  and  the  danger  menacing  the  Belgian  horticulture 
will  also  fetter  ihe  progress  of  your  country,  therefore  thinks  it 
quite  essentiid  on  your  part  to  take  immediate  and  serious  action 
in  order  to  present  a  petition  to  your  Government,  either  through 
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the  mediam  of  a  scientific  or  hortlciiUiiral  committee,  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  a  modification  of  the  Berne  Convention,  especially 
to  claim  the  revision  of  paragraph  iv.  article  lii.,  reqninng  that 
the  roots  of  all  plants  most  be  divested  of  soil,  which  is  the  worst 
feature  of  the  recently  enacted  regulations,  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  Phylloxera.  '*A  Government  like  that  of  England,  a 
country  of  first  rank  for  indnstry  and  commerce  in  general,  and 
occupying  a  gr^t  position  in  horticulture,  could  do  much  to  stay 
the  canger  in  view,  more  especially  as  it  plays  a  preponderating 
and  influential  part  in  all  important  questions  whicn  eventually 
mnst  be  settled  through  diplomacy." 

<^  We  are  sure  that  u  all  nurserymen  of  the  countries  menaced  by 
the  Convention  act  in  a  body  our  just  cause  would  find  many 
sympathetic  supporters  amongst  the  influential  class,  and  perhaps 
wara  off  the  blow  d^t  against  our  industry. 

"  For  the  Chambre  Syndicate  of  Ghent  Nurserymen, 

"  The  President, 

"  A.  Van  Gbbbt." 


of  the  woods  this  spring,  and  after  all  our  best  teaching  must 
come  from  them ;  and  to  those  whose  only  Ferns  are  grown  in 
their  own  garden,  and  who  rarely  see  a  wood,  far  less  a  hill,  such 
descriptions  are  a  real  treat,  and  1  wish  that  by  common  sense  and 
patience  his  garden  may  some  day  be  worUiy  to  compare  with 
the  woods. — C.  A.  K. 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  GARDENING. 

Ik  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  of  the  last 
Tolume,  page  462, 1  have  been  reading  an  article  entitled  "Fashion 
in  Gardemng  "  from  the  able  pen  of  "Wtld  Savage,"  who  recom- 
mends us  to  follow  common  sense  rather  than  fashion  in  gardening. 
This  is  very  good  advice ;  but  all  gardeners,  especially  when  any 
change  of  ^^tem  is  adopted,  require  patience  as  well  as  common 
sense ;  and  if  *'  Wyld  Sayaob"  expected  by  a  large  and  apparently 
indiscriminate  outlay  of  money  one  year  to  reap  a  glorious 
display  of  gay  bloom  the  next,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
disappointment  has  been  the  result.  There  is  an  old  saying, 
that  tne  difference  between  a  lady  and  her  maid  is,  that  the  one 
uses  fashion,  the  pother  abuses  it;  and  I  think  if  we  lovers  of 
gardens  followed  the  ladies,  we  might  have  our  gardens  as  gay 
and  &r  more  beautiful  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  objection  to  the  bedding-out  system  seems  to  me,  not  in 
employing  tender  plants,  nor  vet  in  employing  them  in  masses, 
— ^for  nearly  all  flowers  look  best  in  quantity — but  in  sacrificing 
valuable  and  picturesque  plants  to  tbem.  As  regards  the  geome- 
trical system,  no  one  who  appreciates  the  beauties  of  Nature  or  the 
smallest  affection  for  his  flowers  could  endure  to  see  his  plants 
vrith  every  bloom  carefully  sheared  off  and  the  whole  patted  level 
to  resemble  a  gaudy  carpet,  so  I  will  leave  that  ^stem  out  of  the 
list.  The  herbaceous  ^stem  on  the  whole  is  the  most  natural, 
and  therefore  the  best.  But  we  need  not  follow  it  blindly.  Probably 
no  two  gardens  are  adapted  to  exactly  the  same  style ;  Uie  owner*s 
purse,  taste  and  time  for  gardening,  as  well  as  the  situation  and 
soil  of  the  garden,  are  sure  to  vary. 

My  own  style  of  gardening  I  call  the  woodland  s^le,  my  aim 
beinff  to  have  my  garden  resemble  those  very  bright  little  bits  of 
wood  that  we  often  come  upon  when  there  is  a  little  break  in  a 
forest.  The  expense  and  trouble  are  very  small,  the  result  being 
the  garden  is  green  and  fresh  all  the  winter  with  Ferns,  gay  from 
the  earliest  spring  flowers  until  July  or  August.  Then  I  coiifess  to 
a  short  interregnum  ;  but  in  autumn  we  are  bright  again.  At  the 
present  time  as  I  write  looking  out  upon  my  garden  I  do  not 
think  my  list  of  flowers  would  equal  in  number  "  Wyld  Savage's" 
despised  catalogue,  but  then  they  grow  in  masses.  Just  opposite 
as  1  write  is  a  bank  golden  with  the  Welsh  Popp^,  with  peeps 
here  and  there  under  the  Poppies  of  the  Myosotis  aissitiflora  still 
in  full  bloom,  and  above  all  several  favourite  old  Ferns  pushing 
their  grand  fronds  above  their  surroundings.  He  calls  a  Geum  a 
poor  flower ;  let  him  grow  masses  of  G.  cardinalis  and  flore-pleno, 
and  mix  \hem  either  with  yellow  Wallflowers  or  yellow  Poppies, 
and  he  will  not  find  his  herbaceous  borders  look  dull  at  this  time 
of  the  year. 

It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  arrange  our  flower  vases  with  the 
greatest  number  and  variety  of  gay  flowers  that  it  was  possible  to 
cram  in,  making  the  whole  as  level  as  a  child's  wool  ball ;  now  we 
employ  a  third  of  the  flowers,  arranged  as  lightly  as  we  can,  with 
a  few  Ferns  and  Grasses  to  break  the  level  surface,  the  result 
being  the  whole  is  fax  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  we  can  also 
see  each  individual  flower.  Now  if,  instead  of  giving  up  the  bed- 
ding-out plants  we  employed  them  in  a  similar  way,  we  ^ould 
find  more  pleasure  and  less  expense.  Plant  clumps  of  the  beau- 
tiful old-fashioned  Ribbon  Grass  among  your  flat  Pelargonium 
beds,  and  edge  tbem  with  Trop»olum  canariense,  or  any  quick- 
growing  creeper  trained  over  wire  hoops  bent  to  form  a  sort 
of  basket  to  take  off  the  dead  flat,  and  you  will  find  the  Pelar- 
goniums look  as  well  again,  and  moreover  the  Bibbon  Grass  will 
last  through  the  winter  and  shoot  fresh  to  be  ready  to  enliven  the 
earliest  bi^bs. 

"  Wtld  Savage  "  has  given  us  some  most  enjoyable  accounts 


GOOD  NEW  VEGETABLES. 

Carters'  Defiance  Extra  Early  Cauliflower,  —  The  Messrs. 
Carter  are  quite  justified  in  describing  this  new  production  as 
<<  extra  early,"  it  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  earliest  Caulifiower  in 
cultivation.  On  March  14th  last  I  sowed  seed  of  it  in  a  cold  frame. 
When  the  plants  became  large  enough  to  handle  they  were  planted 
out  in  rows  on  a  south-east  border.  They  were  never  protected 
after  being  planted  out,  and  the  heads  were  ready  for  cutting 
three  months  after  the  seed  was  sown — viz.,  June  14th.  It  grows 
so  compact  that  the  plants  might  stand  1  foot  apart  without 
being  greatly  crowded,  and  the  heads  are  very  firm,  pure  white, 
and  a&ut  4  inches  in  diameter.  Wherever  choice  extra  early 
Cauliflowers  are  valued  this  variety  is  the  one  which  should  be 
largely  grown. 

Buttons'  Champion  Shorthorn  Carrot, — This  is  the  most  useful 
early  Shorthorn  Carrot  anyone  can  grow.  Many  are  too  ready 
to  think  when  they  have  one  variety  of  Horn  Carrot  they  have  as 
good  as  any,  and  need  trouble  about  no  oUier.  This  is  frequently 
a  mistake,  as  the  varieties  vary  very  much.  On  February  24th 
I  sowed  Suttons*  Champion  Shorthorn,  Early  English  Horn, 
Early  Nantes  Horn,  and  Intermediate,  on  a  south  border.  All 
have  grown  well,  but  at  the  present  time  the  first  named  has 
roots  double  the  size  of  any  of  the  others,  being  about  4  inches 
in  circumference  round  the  crown,  of  fine  shape  and  splendid 
quality. — J.  MuiB. 

LEEDS  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 

JUXB  2dRD,  24th,  and  2dTH. 

"  Fine  at  York,  wet  at  Leeds,"  was  a  remark  often  heard  on  the 
Show  ground  at  Leeds  last  Wednesday,  and  it  appears  to  correctly 
express  the  character  of  the  weather  that  usually  prevails  at  the  two 
great  annual  floral  gatherings.  At  York  this  year  the  weather  was 
brilliant  on  the  occasion  of  the  ffu ;  at  Leeds  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  Show  it  was  little  short  of  miserable,  but  it  cleared  towards 
evening,  when  large  crowds  visited  the  Exhibition  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Gardens.  The  second  day— the  "  money-taking  day  "—opened 
with  a  downpour,  which  continued  with  little  intermission  through- 
out the  day.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since  the  Society  is 
in  a  very  great  measure  dependant  on  gate  money,  only  a  com- 
paratively few  of  the  g^^eat  and  busy  town  being  annual  subscribers. 
It  is  abundantly  clear  that  if  the  earnest  and  hardworking  directorate 
of  the  Society  were  supported  m  a  manner  at  all  commensurate  with 
their  efforts,  that  an  Exhibition  worthy  of  the  town  and  county 
would  be  produced,  and  Leeds  Show  would  undoubtedly  beoome  one 
of  the  finest  of  provincial  gatherings. 

The  Show,  as  in  former  years,  was  arranged  in  a  monster  marquee 
—wide,  lofty,  and  nearly  400  feet  in  length,  for  the  principal  plant 
classes ;  and  two  side  tents,  one  for  fruit,  Orchids,  Roses,  Ac,  the  other 
for  Pelargoniums  and  Ferns.  Every  section  of  the  Show  was  good ; 
that  devoted  to  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  grand;  un- 
questionably the  largest  and  finest  competitive  display  of  the  kind 
ever  seen  in  England.  The  groups  did  not,  of  course,  eaual  in  nch- 
ness  the  collections  of  our  great  nurserymen  as  exiiibiced  at  tiie 
principal  London  shows ;  but  the  thirteen  cone-like  masses  of  fine- 
foliaged  plants  and  flowers,  arranged  with  much  labour  and  consider- 
able taste  down  the  centre  of  the  large  structure,  had  a  unique  effect. 
The  centre  of  the  tent  was  furnished  with  specimen  flowering  plants, 
which  were  excellent,  arran^  on  a  circular  stage,  the  sides  of  the 
marquee  being  occupied  with  Fuchsias,  Ferns,  Ac.  Grand  as  Uiis 
tent  undoubtedly  was,  it  is  a  question  if  it  would  not  have  becoi 
still  more  imposing  had  a  few  collections— specimen  plants.  Ferns, 
Fuchsias,  Ac— been  arranged  down  the  centre  at  wide  intervals,  the 
"  effect "  groups  being  in  the  form  of  semicircles  down  the  sides  of 
the  tent.  Than  of  the  form  indicated  no  mode  of  arrangement  is 
more  effective  and  more  easUy  carried  out  by  exhibitors ;  but  what- 
ever the  form  decided  on  by  committees  of  shows  for  groups,  it  should 
if  possible  be  stated  in  schedules. 

Groups  of  Plants.- The  effect  groups,  as  constituting  the  chief 
feature  of  the  Show,  demand  primary  attention.  There  was  an  open 
class  for  plants  not  to  exceed  800  feet  of  space,  the  prises  bemg 
£15,  £10,  and  £6 :  a  150  feet  class  for  amateurs  in  the  county  of 
York,  the  first  pnze  being  a  timepiece,  value  £10,  offered  by  the 
Mayor  of  Leeds,  Alderman  Tatham ;  and  a  100  feet  group  also  for 
amateurs  of  the  county.    In  the  open  class  there  were  seven  com- 
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peUtora,  the  groups  being  in  the  form  of  oblongs,  20  bj  15  feet,  with 
rounded  corners,  the  central  plants  reaching  a lieight  of  8  to  12  feet. 
In  this  daes  Mr.  Frankland,  gardener  to  J.  Barran,  £)q.,  K.P., 
Chapel  Allerton  Hall,  Leeds,  was  awarded  the  chief  prize.  The  centre 
plant  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Pandanns  utilis.  flanked  bj  Tree  Ferns 
and  Palms,  and  lower  down  were  good  pyramid  Fuchsias,  which  stood 
out  clearly  from  the  Dracssnas,  Crotons,  and  similar  plants.  The 
front  was  composed  of  Zonal  and  Fancjr  Pelargoniums  fully  too  large, 
with  here  and  there' a  new  Coleus,  and  rising  from  these  some  well- 
flowered  examples  of  Saxifraga  p^ramidalis  showed  to  great  advantage. 
The  margin  consisted  of  Isolepis  gracilis,  small  Ferns,  Lobelias,  and 
Gloxinia^.  Bpirseas  were  interspersed  here  and  there,  and  such  plants 
as  Tari^^ted  Yuccas  and  Jacaranda  mimosfefolia  gaTe  effect  to  this 
free  and  cheerful  arrangement  Mr.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  followed 
with  a  yery  taBtcfulIy  arranged  collection  of  valuable  plants  in 
admirable  condition,  the  Palms,  dec,  in  the  centre  being  bright  and 
glossy,  the  Crotons  in  brilliant  colour  and  elegant.  The  flowering 
plants,  rather  too  sparse,  consisted  of  Anthurium  Schertzerianum 
verrfine,  Bracophyllums,  Ericas,  a  few  Orchids,  and  excellent  examples 
of  Bncharises,  Kalosanthes,  and  Ixoras.  A  few  of  the  plante  were  fnllj 
too  formal  for  this  mode  of  arrangement,  but  they  were  admirably 
reUeved  by  others  of  graceful  habit,  and  the  growth  was  worthy  of 
its  position.  Third  honours  went  to  Mr.  Simpson,  florist,  Selbr,  with 
a  fine  collection  but  fullr  too  heary,  and  the  front  plants  rather  too 
closely  packed  and  lerei.  Mr.  Cole,  Within gton,  Mr.  Tndgey,  gar- 
dener to  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Henwick  Grange,  Worcester,  and 
Mr.  Harrison  exhibited  well  in  this  class,  and  that  they  secured  no 
place  in  the  prize  list  is  demonstrative  of  the  great  excellence  of  the 
competition. 

In  the  150  feet  class  some  charming  groups  were  exhibited,  and  the 
Judges  had  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  awarding  the  Mayor's 
prise  ;  the  coveted  honour,  however,  eventually  fell  to  Mr.  Baper, 
gsiikner  to  J.  Bhodee,  Esq.,  Pottemewton.  The  central  Tree  Fern 
lormed  a  canopy  for  a  grand  mass  of  Lilium  auratum  and  Dendio- 
binm  Dalhousianum ;  lower  down,  Ferns,  Fuchsias,  Spirssas,  and  Dra- 
csBuas  were  pleasingly  associated,  the  front  being  composed  of  some 
of  the  newer  Coleuses  and  Ferns,  relieved  with  Saxifraga  pyramidalis, 
the  margin  consisting  of  Lobelias,  Abutilons,  and  Panicum  variegatum. 
A  few  Orchids  .here  and  there  had  prominent  positions,  and  the  group 
on  the  whole  was  bright  and  elegant  Mr.  Tuke,  gardener  to  G. 
Gelder,  E^.,  Headingley,  was  an  exceedingly  close  second,  the  plants 
beini^  of  superior  merit  to  the  others — indeed  were  in  adnurable 
condtttoB.  Had  some  of  the  D racssnas  and  similar  plants  beoi  brought 
nearer  the  margin  they  would  have  added  to  tne  elegance  of  the 
arrangement,  which  had  just  a  suspicion  of  formality  and  packing, 
and  would  have  turned  the  scale  in  its  favour.  The  centre  plant  was 
a  very  healthy  and  elegant  Cycas.  Mr.  Hemming,  gardener  to  H. 
Oxley,  B«^q.,  Wectwood,  was  an  excellent  thiM — a  gtoup  that 
would  have  won  ea.sily  three  years  ago.  It  was  full  of  good  plants 
rather  too  closely  pacxed  ;  amongst  them  the  old  Biplacus  glutinosus 
was  fn  fine  condition  and  "  told  well."  The  centre  plant  was  a  Cordy- 
line.  Mr.  Wright,  gardener  to  Groevenor  Talbot,  Esq.,  Southfield, 
Burley,  Leeda,  exhibited  a  most  imposing  and  remarkable  group,  but 
much  too  formal  and  laboured  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Judges,  the  sides  being  almost  as  perpendicular  as  a  wall,  starting 
from  the  base  with  pans  of  Selaginellas  placed  on  edge.  This  formal 
fiower  building  was  finely  canopied  witn  the  fronds  of  a  fine  Tree 
Fern.  John  Harrison,  Esq.,  St.  John's  Grove,  Leeds,  had  a  very 
elegant  arrangement,  and  worthy  of  an  extra  prize.  As  an  amateur 
witn  a  very  small  garden  this  exhibitor  contributed  most  merito- 
riously, but  was  overpowered  by  those  having  greater  means  at  their 
disposal. 

In  the  100  feet  class  Mr.  Sunley,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Smith,  Moorfield 
House,  Headingley,  and  Mr.  Goodchild,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kaylor, 
Pottemewton,  had  the  prizes  in  the  order  named  with  very  creditable 
collections. 

Nearly  every  collection  would  have  been  improved  had  some  of  the 
taller  am  elegant  plants  been  brought  nearer  the  margin,  rising  from 
a  groundwork  of  Ferns  and  other  dwarf  flat  plants,  and  so  afforded 
lightness,  elegance,  and  relief  that  render  groups  so  artistic. 

Stovb  and  Gbbenhouse  Plants.— In  the  large  class  for  twelve 
plants  in  flower  the  two  renowned  exhibitors,  Messrs.  Tudgey  and 
Cole,  competed.  The  former  put  forth  his  full  strength  and  won.  The 
plants  in  these  collections  have  been  so  often  seen  and  described 
that  it  were  superfluous  to  further  refer  te  them  here.  The  amatenra' 
class  for  six  plants  was  admirably  filled.  Mr.  Tudgey  was  again  in 
the  premier  position  with  splendid  specimens ;  Mr.  Lingard,  giordener 
to  H.  Sampson,  Esq.,  Bowdon,  Cheshire,  being  an  excellent  second  with 
Ixora  Colei,  I.  coccinea,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  and  Allamanda  Hen- 
derson!, remarkably  fine :  a  very  symmetrical  Yinca,  and  a  rather 
loose  Phoenocoma.  Mr.  'Tuke  was  a  very  close  third,  Ixora  Fraseri 
being  splendid,  and  a  Dipladenia  very  good.  Mr.  Frankland  staged 
well  in  this  class.  The  class  for  three  plants  call  for  little  notice, 
being  mostly  irregular.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  for  the  most 
equal  in  si/e  and  fresh,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bollisson,  gardener  to  W. 
Bateman,  Esq.,  Harrogate,  followed  by  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Tuke. 
Mr.  Winterboume,  gardener  to  Thos.  Simpson ,  Eso.,  Weetwood,  staged 
the  best  specimen  Erica,  a  very  good  example  of  E.  dopressa. 

Table  plants  were  fresh  and  clean  and  well  selected  as  to  size,  and 
the  prizes  went  in  the  following  order — first  to  Mr.  Bollisson,  second 
to  Mr.  Cypher,  and  third  to  Mr.  Winterbourne. 


0R0HID6L— Thete  were  not  nnmerons,  but  several  bright  and 
healthy  examples  were  staged.  Mr.  Mitehell,  gardener  to  Dr.  Ains* 
worth,  Brougnton,  Manchester,  was  clearly  in  the  ascendant  with 
Cypripedinm  barbatnm,  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Aerides  Dayanum, 
Thunia  Marshalli,  a  brilliant  mass  of  Epidendmm  vitellinum  mains, 
and  Phalenopsis  Luddemanniana.  Mr.  Bollisson,  gardener  to  Walter 
Bateman,  Esq.,  Harrogate,  was  a  good  second  with  fresh  plants,  and 
Mr.  Frankland  third.  Mr.  Mitehell  was  also  first  in  the  class  for 
three  plants^  and  Mr.  Sunl^,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Smith,  Moorfield 
House,  Headingley,  third.  Mr.  Hemming,  gardener  to  Henry  Oiley, 
Eso.,  Weetwood,  won  the  chief  position  in  the  single  specimen  claaa 
with  a  superb  example  Cypripedinm  barbatnm,  a  charming  varietj 
admirably  grown.  Mr.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  second  with  Sao* 
colabinm  Blumei  with  two  foesh  and  handsome  spikee  {  and  Mr. 
Baper,  gardener  to  J.  Bhodes,  Esq.,  Pottemewton,  third  with  a  large 
healthy  mass  of  Aerides  odoratum. 

Ornambittal-foliaobd  Plaxtb.— These  were  very  good  indeed, 
Mr.  Tudgey  winning  first  honours  with  a  powerful  group — grand 
Palms,  and  huge  well-coloured  Crotons ;  Messrs.  Cole  being  a  veiy 
close  second,  the  group  including  the  finest  example  of  Croton 
Disraeli  we  have  seen ;  and  Mr.  Lingard  a  good  third. 

Feiiit. — For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns  Mr.  Baper  won  premier 
honours  with  a  heavy  collection,  but  the  plants  irregular  m  size, 
ranging  from  a  ytxy  large  Dicksonia  to  the  much  smaller  but  ad- 
mirable examples  of  Adiantnm  gracillimnm  and  Leptopteris  superba. 
Mr.  Lingard  was  an  excellent  second  with  large  healthy  specimens,  and 
Mr.  Cypher  a  good  third.  In  the  class  for  three  Ferns  Mr.  Winter- 
boume was  placed  first  with  a  grand  Cyathea  princep?,  Cibotium 
Scfaiedei,  and  Dickaonia  antarotica,  very  good.  Mr.  Tudgey  was  an 
excellent  second,  and  Mr.  Eastwood  a  good  third.  Mr.  Bylance  had 
the  first  position  with  a  very  good  collection  of  twelve  hardy  Ferns, 
Mr.  Kaylor  being  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  third. 

Bosks  in  Pots. — ^The  display  of  these  was  not  large,  bnt  highlj 
meritorious.  In  the  class  for  twelve  plante  Mr.  Mar,  Bedale,  was 
placed  first  with  large  fiat-sided  specimens  with  moderate  blooms; 
and  Messrs.  Jackson  dr  Co.,  Bedale,  second  with  smaller  vigorons 
plants  with  grand  exhibition  blooms.  Some  judges  would  have 
reversed  this  decision.  For  six  plante  Messrs.  JaM:son  w^«  first, 
Mr.  May  second,  and  Messrs.  Pybus  k  Son,  Monckton  Moor,  Bipon, 
third,  as  they  also  were  in  the  preceding  class.  Some  of  the  oest 
plants  of  Messrs.  Jackson  in  8-inch  pots  were  nearly  equal  to  the  beet 
efforto  of  Messrs.  Turner  and  PauL 

Pblargoniums. — ^Theee  were  very  fine,  and  produced  a  rich  effect ; 
but  as  the  display  was  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  that  at  York, 
and  fully  described  last  week  on  page  490,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
enumerate  the  chief  prizewinners.  For  twelve  Show  varieties  (open) 
Mr.  May,  Bedale,  was  a  good  first :  Mr.  C.  Bylance,  Anghton,  Ormskirk. 
second  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Lazenbya  Sons,  York,  third.  In  the  amateurs 
class  for  twelve  plante  the  first  and  second  prizes  were  won  by  Mr. 
Eastwood  and  Mr.  Winterbourne.  There  was  no  card  to  the  third 
lot.  Messrs.  Lazenby  were  first  with  six  French  and  spotted  varieties, 
Mr.  Bylance  second,  and  Mr.  May  third ;  and  for  six  Fancies  the 
awards  went  to  Messrs.  Bylance,  Eastwood,  and  May  in  the  order 
named.  For  six  Zonals,  single,  Mr.  W.  Winterboume,  Mr.  G.  Winter- 
boume, and  Mr.  Hodgson  secured  the  prizes.  Double  Zonals  were 
not  good,  the  best  being  those  from  Mr.  Simpson,  Selby,  who  also 
had  the  oest  golden  bicolors  ;  Mr.  Banks,  Selbj,  having  the  best 
tricolors. 

Fuchsias  were  better  than  we  often  see  them  exhibited  now,  yet 
were  not  in  by  any  means  first-class  condition.  Mr.  Eastwood  was 
first  with  six  plants — well-flowered  one-sided  pyramids,  4  to  6  feet 
high  ;  Mr.  Hodgson  being  second  with  some  better-fumished  speci- 
mens, others  being  weak ;  and  Mr.  Wright  third.  The  other  classes 
call  for  no  comment. 

Gloxinias, — Finer  plante  have  rarely  been  exhibited  than  those 
steged  bj  Mr.  Hodgson,  g^^rdener  to  W.  L.  Jackson,  Esq.,  Allerton 
Hall.  Leeds,  and  the  varieties  were  also  of  great  merit.  Bev.  W.  G. 
Garaner,  Heworth,  York,  was  an  excellent  second  with  varieties  of 
more  drooping  habit,  but  large  and  fine ;  and  Mr.  Backhouse,  ^irardener 
to  Dr.  Gott,  The  Vicarage,  Leeds,  was  an  excellent  third  with  larve 
healthy  plante.  but  small  flowers.  Seedling  cut  flowers  from  Mr. 
May  were  highly  commended  for  their  good  torm  and  rich  and  varied 
colours. 

Pans  of  bedding  plants  were  admirably  exhibited  by  Mr.  Simpson, 
Selby ;  Mr.  Hodgson  being  second,  and  Messrs.  Lasenby  third.  The 
plante  as  grown  In  pans  2  feet  in  diameter  had  a  fine  effect. 

Ageratnm  The  Queen,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Simpson,  New  I^ne,  Selby, 
was  awarded  a  certificate.  It  is  ver^  dwarf  and  fionferons,  the 
fiowers  being  good  and  nearly  pure  white — a  very  promising  varietj 
for  bedding  purposes. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  contributed  an  attractive  feature  to  the  Show — 
namely,  a  long  teble  of  choice  and  rare  plante  from  the  Holloway 
Nurseries:  had  more  of  such  plante  as  these  been  employed  inthe  groups 
they  would  have  contributed  much  to  their  richness  and  decorative 
merit. 

FRUIT. 

CoUectiom* — Only  one  collection  was  staged  in  the  special  class  of 
four  dishes,  but  it  was  a  good  one,  by  Mr.  Clayton,  gardener  to  J. 
Fielden,  E«[i.,  Grimston  Park,  Tadoaster,  and  consisted  of  a  splendid 
Queen  Pine,  p^ood  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  with  A  Bee  Peaches  and 
Yiolette  HAtive  Nectarines.    Mr.  Clark,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
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t,  very  Uree  Blankney  Here 

■nd  good  Roj-al  Georfe  Peaches.   Ur. 

>M>ODd  with  a  aaperioT  QaeenPine,  "' 


cndid  Castle  EeoDedi 


It  Fi^l 


Ham) 


good  Black  Ham- 
ixit*.  a  Melon,  and 
:hea.  Hr.  We•K^ott,  Tbe  Osrdem,  Babj  Caitle,  waa 
placed  third.  Br.  Hogg  Peaches  wtra  fine  in  this  colkction,  hut  over- 
rhie.  In  the  clan  tor  four  diahea  Ur.  Clark  was  again  fine  vith  Black 
Hambni^  Grapea,  Bcorlat  Perfection  Melon,  Golden  Rathripe 
P«MhM,  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  all  in  admirable  conditioo.  Ur. 
Clavton  wu  aecoDd,  his  Pine  and  Grapes  being  rerr  good;  and  Ur. 
Wallis,  gudener  to  8ii  H.  II.  Thompson,  Kirb;  Hall,  Leeds,  a  close 
tiiird,  Orapes  and  Cherrtea  being  eicellent. 

GrtuKi. — The  display  of  these  yna  highly  creditable  t«  the  sereral 
exhibiton.    In  tb«  olua  tor  two  disfaea  Xi.  Wallis  had  the  premier 

Bwitioa  with  splendid  examplea  of  Bneklaad  Sveetwater  and  eioellent 
lack  Haoibnrghs.  Ifr.  Wcstcott  was  second  with  well-ripened  hut 
DOtlargebaDChea:  and  Hr.  Thompson,  gardener  to  J.  Padgett,  Esq., 
Tnuiedeld  Lodge,  O-niieley,  thiid  with  larger  bat  less  ilpe  bnnobes. 
Th«ra  were  e^ht  OOmpoUtors.  Hr.  Johnson,  gaidener  to  Uessre. 
Noble  A  Aidadale,  Beaton  Boa,  was  6r8t  in  the  claia  for  a  sinRlo  dirh 
of  Black  Grapes  with  Tery  large  and  Sne  examples  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh ;  Ur.  Meredith,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Gott,  Egq„  Analey,  Leeda, 
b^g  second  with  smaller  bunches  of  splendid  qnality,  Mr.  Wallis 
b«Jng  an  excellent  third.  Bi^t  to^  gooii  diabes  were  »ta([ed  in  this 
class.  In  the  oofrespondlnv  olasa  for  wbite  Gmpes  Mr.  Wallia  was 
far  abewl  of  bis  iIt»1s  with  Backland  Sweetwater  of  fanlUess  appear- 
■aoe  {  Ur.  Taylor,  gnidener to  BIr  Henry  Ripley,  Bart.,  Acacia,  Apper. 
lay,  second  with  larn  but  not  qnite  ripe  Mnsoats  \  and  Ur.  Sanley, 
nrdenar  to  Un.  Sniltb,  Uootfield  House,  He«31nKlej,  third  wieb  the 
a  Tariety,  large  but  naripe.  Ur.  Johnson  and  Ur.  Wallis  had  the 
es  in  the  beKTieet-bunch  class  witb  large  and  w«it-fiaiahed  Black 
lambnrgba. 

fiiiM.— The  priios  for  Pine  Apples  went  in  the  order  named  to  Hr. 
Clayton  wltb  a  eplendld  Queen  ;  Mr.  Faulkner,  Wool  ton  Hall  Gardens, 
Lirerpool,  a  good  Bmootb  Cayenne  ;  and  Ur.  S.  Taylor.  The  Queen 
Piqes  staged  by  Mr.  Clayton  deserre  a  epedal  note  of  approval ;  tbsT 
were  the  floeit  fmiC  we  have  seen  thin  year  at  any  show,  being  excef- 
latklikein  alie,  shape,  and  condition. 

Ptaehtt  lutd  Iftdarinti. — Peachea  were  TSry  good  indeed.  Hr. 
Faulkner  easily  won  chief  honours  with  anperior  eiamples  of  Belle- 
nrde  j  Ifr.  Pnrdy,  gardaoer  to  J.  T.  Leather,  Esq.,  LauTenthorpe 
Ball,  being  a  sood  second ;  and  Ur.  Sutton,  gardeuat  to  H.  Bentley, 
Bsq.,£^bald  House,  third.  In  the  Nectarine  class  Mr.  Wallia,  Ur. 
Sntton,  and  Mr.  Pniey.  gardener  to  W.  H.  St.  Qoinlin,  Esq.,  Hilling- 
ton,  York,  had  the  prizes  in  the  older  named,  all  exhibiting  well. 
Hr.  Faulkner  hsd  the  first  priie  for  Figs  with  a  good  dish  of  Panach4e, 
The  flnt  priie  for  Melons  was  awarded  to  Victory  of  Briatcl,  a  fruit 
of  splen^d  qnality  witb  no  eihibilor'e  name  attached:  Ur.  Clark 
bdi^  seoond  with  Banoeby  Hall,  also  of  superior  quality.  Straw- 
hemes,  axoept  the  flnt  dish  ol  Dr.  Hogg  exhibited  by  Ur.  Clarke, 
were  not  noCeworthy. 

OUT  FIiOWHltB. 

Ueaan.  B.  Cole  k  Sons,  Withingtoa,  Uancbester,  were  easily  flnt 
witb  a  gnod  stand,  the  bunches  consisting  of  Allamandas  grandillora, 
nobilia,  and  cathartica.  two  Ericas,  two  Apheleieg^hree  Iioras.  Fran- 
dseeaoalycina  major,  Hoyacamosa.Encharis.  and  Dipladeniaamabilis. 
llr.  Bolllaaon,  gardener  to  Walter  Bateman,  Esq.,  Harrogate,  had  the 
■eoond  prise.  For  twelve  cut  flowers  the  competition  was  close. 
Ur.  Lingard,  gardener  to  H.  Bamaon,  Bsq.,  Bowdon,  Cheshire,  was 
placed  erst  witb   a   beautiful  stand  containing  Cattleya  Uosaic, 

AerideaDiyannm,Bracopbyllam  graciie,  ' '"  -d-i^  ti._ 

njsoniana,  and  Antbnriam  Elcberticrianni 
excellent  second,  and  Hr.  Snnley  third. 
Pelargoninms  were  also  eihitilted. 

BoiijmU. — These  ware  mnch  better  than  are  often  seen  at  exhibi- 
Uons.  Ur,  Rylanoe  was  awarded  tlie  first  priie  for  a  prize  bonqaet, 
and  Ur.  Cypher  second,  bnt  the  latter  Vas  the  favonrite  with  the 
ladies,  befaiK  ksa  crowded  than  the  other  ;  and  Mr.  Wright,  gatdener 
to  OroavenoT  Talbot,  Bsq„  Birley,  Leeds,  was  flnt  with  a  ball  bon- 
qneb.    Table  decorative  stands  were  elegant,  but  not  superior. 

AossB. — The  display  of  these  was  very  good,  the  beat  that  were 
staged  op  t«  the  date  this  year.  In  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms 
the  Cranston  Narseir  Companj  well  won  the  first  position,  Ecienna 
Levat,  Avocat  Ihin«ier,  Ia  Bosiere,  £.  T.  Tens,  BAnatenr  Taiaae, 
Marie  Banmann,  Ferdinand  de  Leaseps,  and  Duo  ds  Wellington 
being  in  remarkable  fine  condition.  Mr.  Uay,  Hope  Nuneriea, 
Bedale,  was  seoond.  many  of  the  blooms  having  erldently  had  the 
sheltA  ot  ^lass  and  were  good.  The  same  exhibitors  oooopied 
timUsT  pontiona  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  blooms.  In  the  amateurs' 
olaaa  tor  twelve  blooms  the  celebrated  cnltivalor,  Mr.  T.  Jowitt,  The 
Old  Weir,  Hereford,  was  an  excellent  firet.  staging  among  othen 
gngd  bloom*  of  Uons.  Noman,  Beauty  of  Wattham,  Le  Havn 
Btienne  Levet,  and  La  France,  relieved  by  nttroctive  blooms  of 
Madame  Caroline  Kiister,  Belle  Lyoliosiee,  and  Uartehal  Kiel.  Ur. 
Eastwood,  gardener  to  F.  W,  Tetloy,  Esq.,  Weetwood,  was  second 
with  smaller  bioom*.  Ur.  Jowitt  was  far  in  advance  of  other  eom- 
mdton  with  twelve  blooms ;  and  for  twelve  Teas  the  Cranston 
Hnrwry  Company  were  the  only  oihibiton  with  a  stand  containing 
some  eharmhig  blooms. 


lica,  Erica  Den- 
Ur.  Faulkner  was  on 
Good  stands   of  Zonal 


Amongst  the  miscellaneous  eihibits  ne  notice  skeletonised  leaves 
from  Mr.  Kaye,  Didsbnry,  Manchester  ;  waterproof  plant.  labels,  very 
Dseful  for  norierymen,  from  Mesers.  Fieher,  Clark.  A  Co.,  Bostsn ; 
tubular  boilers  in  variooa  aizea,  strong  and  good,  from  Ur.  Harlow, 
Uacelesfield  ;  and  n  very  light  well-eonstructed  ^pan-roof  house  and 
frames  from  Uesm,  R.  Halliday  k  Co.,  Middleton. 

The  tents  during  the  greater  period  of  the  Show  wcro  like  a  quag- 
mire, and  Mr.  Billborongh's  efiorta  were  Uied  to  the  utmost  to 
render  them  passable.  Henicnlttimlly  ajieaking,  the  Show  was  the 
finest  ever  held  in  Leeds,  and  had  the  weather  been  fcivourable  would 
onqueetionably  have  been  financially  auccessfnl,  whereas  under  the 
oircomstances  it  is  expected  the  loss  incnrred  will  not  be  les*  than 
£«K>— a  most  unfortunate  result  for  the  excellent  Committee  and 
Secretary,  who  have  laboured  with  untiring  assiduity  in  producing  a 

=,1 .^ , . __,   ..._.        ™;^^  troo  Yorkshire 

,  to  bave  a  suDple- 
r  In  Angnst,  and  it  is  strongly  hoped  that  enbuertpuons 


mentary  81  „      , 

will  be  forthcoming  to  meet  preeent  deSciei 

fund  that  is  already  organised. 


■a,  and  add  to  the  renrre 


STRAWBEBBIES  AMY  HOBSART  AND  PIONEER. 

Of  tjie  ewly  StnnberrleK  tried  this  year  st  the  Experimmtnl 
Garden  Dr.  Roden's  Amy  Roburt  has  proved  itseU  the  finest 
early,  ripening  at  the  same  time  as  Black  Prince.  It  fs  of  larger 
sixG  and  better  fn  flavonr  and  colour  than  Yicomtesse  H^eart  de 
Tbury  or  any  other  early  variety.    Amy  Robsart  baa  a  good  4««1 


Fig.  l.-LaxtOD'i  FlHMsr. 

of  the  Pine  io  it,  and  Dr.  Boden  informB  me  that  it  was  rsited  by 
crossing  Lcbreton'e  Uargnerite  with  the  Scarlet  Ploe,  and  ia  an 
excellent  first  early  forcer.  The  plant  appears  to  be  of  good 
COD stltu lion,  and  althongb  a  continnaus  bearer  does  not  throw  so 
many  nnall  bnitB  es  Vicomtene.  I  waa  Bomewbat  nueipectedly 
snrprised  at  the  remarkable  pre-pminence  exhibited  by  Amy 
Hobsart  aa  an  early  variety,  it  not  being  heralded  here  with  any 
floarish  of  tmnapels,  that  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Roden  Bolting  if  I  hod 
tfae  tme  vtuiety,  and  be  at  once  sent  me  the  veriflcatioa.  Aa 
Dr.  Roden  doaa  not  submit  bis  seedlings  to  the  indgment  of  tbe 
Royal  HorticDltural  St'ciety'a  Fruit  Committee,  but  waits  for 
public  recognition  until  the  merits  of  bis  noveltiea  have  beeome 

Ktent,  it  Is  probable  that  Amy  Bobaart  is  not  so  well  kaonn  as  it 
wrves  to  be.      I  can  nnheiitatingly  recommend  it  m  a  flt«t 
early  variety. 

My  own  Pioneer  (flrst-clase  certificate  Royal  HotticDltnral  Ho- 
ciety,  and  sent  ont  by  Messrs.  Veilch)  is  the  largest  and  flnesl  of 
all  tfae  early  varieties,  immediately  succectling  Amy  Bobeart,  and 
I  think  will  be  found  a  great  advance  on  Keens'  Seedling.  Prom 
many  qnarten  I  bear  it  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favour  bolh  aa  h 
garden,  market,  aud  Coreing  SlTawbcrry.  I  send  yon  a  fmit 
galbcred  a  fen  daya  after  Uie  first  of  Amy  Robcart,  weiKfaiag 
I  OB.  S  drachniB,  and  i/xactly  3  inches  in  diameter.  This  and  all 
my  Slrawberriei  are  growing  on  ground  vrhioh  has  not  been 
mannied  for  at  least  throe  yeara,  and  the  whole  crop  Is  very 
promising.  Borne  of  the  rows  dressed  with  Clay's  fertiliser  show 
very  decidedly  that  this  preparation  is  a  powerful  and  permanent 
ttimalant.  'There  is  a  Strawberry,  received  from  Messrs.  Bll- 
wanger  k,  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  raised  by  Mr.  Dnniad. 
also  named  Pioneer.  It  has  al<o  n  great  rcpotation  in  the  United 
States  aa  an  early  variety,  but  it  lias  not  yet  fruited  with  me. 
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The  foliage,  boweTer,  seems  distinct  from  my  own  Tariety.  About 
one  bundled  rarietles,  inclndiD^  tbe  best  of  the  American  and 
continental  Tarieties,  are  on  trial  in  tbe  garden. — T*  Laztok, 
Bedford.  

KINGSTON  AND  SURBITON  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY.— June  23kd. 

The  sixteenth  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  in  last  week  at  tbe  Recreation  Grounds,  Surbiton.  The 
Exhibition  was  a  yery  fair  one,  and  well  maintained  its  position  in 
comparison  with  former  years.  Perhaps  in  a  few  dieses  there 
was  a  slight  falling-off,  but  tbe  spirited  competition  in  the  other 
classes  more  than  compensated  for  that.  The  schedule  comprised  of 
soTenty-six  classes,  forty  of  which  were  open  to  nurserymen  and  pro- 
fessional gardeners,  ten  to  amateurs  pot  employing,  a  gardener,  and 
twenty  to  cottagers,  while  ten  more  were  special  classes,  the  prizes 
being  offered  by  the  Members  for  the  county  and  residents  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Steve  and  Greenhouse  PiarUs, — In  the  class  for  nine  flowering  plants 
Mr.  Hinnell,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Daris,  Esq.,  Anglesea  House,  Surbiton, 
exhibited  a  specially  good  collection ;  and  in  the  class  for  six  Mr. 
Attrill,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Freake,  Esq.,  Bank  Grore,  Kingston  ;  Mr. 
Child,  gardener  to  J.  Gray.  Esq^Claygate ;  and  Mr.  Croxford,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Dunnage,  Allonry  House,  ^urbiton,  were  placed  in  the 
order  of  their  names,  all  showing  well  ami  eyenly  matched  collections. 
There  were  several  competitors  in  the  class  for  a  single  specimen 
flowerinff  plant,  the  prizes  being  offered  by  Sir  Treror  Lawrence. 
Bart.  Mr.  Hinnell  taking  the  first  prize  for  an  excellent  plant  or 
Genetyllis  tulipifera ;  Mr.  R.  Watson,  ^rdener  to  T.  H.  Bryant,  Esq., 
second  for  a  noble  example  of  Anthunum  Schertzerianum:  and  Mr. 
Crafter,  ^rdener  to  Rer.  Mr.  Finch,  Kingston  Hill,  third  for  a  well- 
bloomed  Heath. 

Omamental'foltage  Plants. — Amongst  the  best  of  these  were  some 
most  excellent  examples  of  Caladiums  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Grefforr, 
Child,  and  Luff,  who  were  placed  first,  second,  and  third  respectively 
for  large  robust  plants  some  4  feet  through  and  well  colouied,  espe- 
cially the  first-prize  collection.  Larse  Falms,  dec,  were  staged  oy 
Messrs.  Crafter  and  Attrill,  who  had  the  premier  prizes.  Table  plants 
were  represented  by  eight  collections,  the  first  prize  falling  to  Mr. 
Gregory ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Beckett,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Currie,  Esq., 
Sandown  House,  Esher ;  and  the  third  prize  to  Mr.  Brand,  gardener 
to  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  Elm  Yilla,  Kingston,  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
Society.  Ail  the  collections  were  rery  n>od.  Several  collections  of 
six  distinct  varieties  of  Coleus  were  exnibited,  but  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions they  were  only  moderately  well  coloured.  The  special  class 
for  a  group  of  decorative  plants,  flowering  and  foliage,  arranged  on 
the  turf  in  the  space  of  100  square  feet,  brought  six  collections,  all 
of  very  hig[h  order  of  merit.  The  prizes  in  tnis  class  were  offered 
by  the  President,  H.  Harrison,  Esq.— first  prize,  four  guineas ;  second 
prize,  three  guineas ;  third  prize,  two  guineas  ;  and  fourth  prize,  one 
guinea.  Mr.  Beckett  was  deservedly  awarded  the  first,  Mr.  R.  Watson 
the  second,  Mr.  Attrill  third^  and  Mr.  Luff  the  fourth ;  and  the 
Judges,  to  mark  the  superionty  of  the  other  collections,  awarded 
extra  prizes  to  the  other  two  competitors,  Messrs.  Croxford  and 
Buckland.  The  classes  for  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Acfaimenes,  Glox- 
inias, and  Begonias  were  mostly  well  filled,  the  whole  of  which  were 
in  high  order  with  the  exception  of  the  Fuchsias.  Several  collections 
of  both  exotic  and  British  Ferns  were  staged ;  Messrs.  Hinnell,  Crafter, 
Attrill,  and  J.  Watson  beincr  the  principal  exhibitors. 

Cut  flowers  and  table  decorations  were  numerously  exhibited, 
especially  the  latter.  Mrs.  Clay  was  the  most  successful  competitor, 
obtaining  the  premier  prize  in  the  classes  for  three  stands,  single 
stand,  and  the  oest  floral  cross.  A  capital  collection  of  twenty-four 
Roses  came  from  Mr.  Mace,  Teddington,  who  received  the  first  prize, 
while  Mr.  Moorman,  gardener  to  Miss  Christy,  was  placed  second, 
and  Mr.  Luff  third.  There  were  several  other  collections,  but  scarcely 
any  of  the  Roses  had  attained  their  usual  condition.  There  was  not 
a  large  display  of  fruit,  but  it  was  of  excellent  quality.  Vegetables 
were  numerous,  and  seldom  have  we  seen  finer  contributions  from 
cottagers  so  early  in  the  season. 

The  executive  had  the  advantage  of  a  very  fine  and  cheerful  day, 
which  induced  a  large  and  fashionable  company  to  patronise  the 
Exhibition,  and  thus  enabled  the  Society  to  pay  all  demands  and  to 
carry  over  a  balance  towards  next  year's  Exhibition. 


BULBS  AND  BEDDING. 

As  my  bulb  or  spring  garden  must  be  turned  into  a  bedding 
garden  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  as  I  do  most  of  the 
work  myself  with  the  help  of  a  young  gardener  who  has  his  vege- 
tables. Vines,  and  greenbonse  plants  also  to  attend,  perhaps  my 
experience  may  be  of  use  to  other  lady  gardeners  in  the  same 
predicament  This  favourite  bedding  £;arden  consists  of  four 
scrolls,  or  S*8  cut  in  a  long  belt  of  grass,  with  round  or  pin- 
cushion beds  between.  In  these  roand  beds  (there  are  twelve 
of  them)  are  dwarf  standard  Roses,  with  the  centre  shoot  upright 
and  the  side  shoots  p^ged  down  over  the  bed.  Theee  beds  are 
bordered  in  spring  with  Scillas  and  Crocuses.    The  scroll  beds 


are  about  2 — 4  feet  wide  and  48  feet  long.  Two  of  them  I  have 
made  the  last  two  winters  into  what  I  call  bouquet  beds,  and 
the  effect  has  been  so  good  that  I  think  in  similar  beds  it  might 
be  adopted.  I  tilled  them  with  dumps  of  Tulips,  ten  in  each 
dump  or  cluster,  with  a  space  of  18  indies  apart.  The  Tulips  in 
one  bed  were  white  (La  Candeur)  and  scarlet  (Rex  Rubrorum), 
and  there  was  a  narrow  edging  of  Golden  Feather.  The  other 
bonouet  bed  was  similar,  except  that  it  bad  yellow  in  it,  eadi 
third  clump  being  that  magninoent  double  yellow  Tulip  csLlled 
Yellow  Rose.  Some  people  thought  the  white  and  scarlet  had 
the  best  effect,  others  admixed  tiie  mixture  of  gorgeous  gold.  In 
each  way  the  effect  was  pleasing,  and  the  interval  of  brown  earth 
between  each  bouquet  gave  additional  brilliancy  to  the  colours. 
Of  the  other  two  beds,  one  I  filled  with  Tulips  of  every  shade  of 
pink,  crimson,  and  deepest  red,  using  principally  (as  I  happened 
to  have  them)  Cardinal,  Gris  de  Lin,  White  Swan,  Rose  Gris  de 
Lin,  Proserpine,  Purple  Crown,  Roi  Cramoisie,  Rembrandt,  &c 
No  yellow  was  allowed  to  appear  in  ttiis  bed.  The  fourth  was 
mixed  Tulips,  eveir  colour,  witn  a  good  sprinkling  of  Cbiysdora. 
This  bed  had  an  eoging  of  Beet,  the  dark  crimson  purple  of  which 
helped  to  bring  out  and  barmomse  with  the  gay  colours  of  the 
Tulips. 

These  beds  kept  the  grass  earden  a  brilliant  patch  of  colour 
from  early  in  March  (I  had  plenty  of  Van  Thols  in  the  green- 
house) until  quite  the  end  of  May,  when  m^  real  labour  began. 
I  took  up  each  Tulip  (the  flower  stems  having  been  first  cut  off) 
with  as  large  a  ball  of  earth  as  I  could  take  with  it,  and  then 
moved  tbem  all  as  carefully  as  possible  to  some  shallow  trenches 
I  had  made  for  them  in  the  kitchen  garden ;  there  I  left  them 
covered  over  vrith  a  sprinkling  of  earth  until  a  few  days  ago, 
when  I  found  that,  thanks  to  the  dry  sunny  weather  we  have 
had,  the  foliage  was  all  withered  and  the  bulbs  quite  ripe — fine, 
large,  heavy  and  healthy  they  are — oy  sole  trouble  being  that  I 
have  too  many  of  them,  and  shall  certainly  not  have  space  for 
more  than  half  of  them  next  year. 

As  soon  as  the  bulbs  were  removed  the  gardener  dug  the  beds 
over,  adding  a  little  fresh  soil.  As  they  were  well  manured  before 
the  bulbs  are  planted  there  is  no  necessity  for  adding  any  mote 
now ;  the  earu  is  merdy  turned  up  roughly  a  few  days,  and  then 
settled  for  the  bedding  plants.  In  one  scroll  I  have  Vesuvius  Pelar- 
gonium with  Fvrethrom  border ;  tbe  next  is  Beet  with  a  border 
of  Lobdias.  Then  comes  Victoria  or  Bouquet  Aster,  with  border 
of  Golden  Arabia,  and  then  a^in  Beet  with  Stachys  border.  The 
beds  already  look  quite  furnished,  tbe  Vesuvius  plants  being  so 
healthy  and  full  of  buds  that  already  the  scroll  is  a  brilUant 
scarlet  ribbon.  Tbe  Asters,  however,  will  not  be  in  for  some 
time.  By  so  managing  there  is  really  not  more  than  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  of  unsightly  bare  beds ;  and  as  I  do  the  greater  part 
of  it  myself,  with  a  little  weeding  boy  to  carry  the  bulbs,  &c,  not 
liking  to  take  the  gardener  from  more  important  work,  I  think 
it  might  encourage  those  who,  like  myself,  have  not  an  army  of 
gardeners  under  command,  to  have  a  spring  as  wdl  as  a  summer 
garden. 

I  prefer  Tulips  because  they  are  more  easily  managed  than 
Hyacinths,  and,  unlike  Hyacinths,  they  do  not  deteriorate  but 
increase  and  really  improve.  I  have  always  a  few  Hyacinths, 
principally  those  that  hiave  done  duty  in  pots  the  previous  year, 
but  they  are  in  another  part  of  the  g^urden,  for  I  think  the  gayer 
colours  of  the  Tulips  overpower  the  more  tender  and  delicate  hues 
of  their  less  flaunting  cousins. — B. 

LEE  AND  BLACKHEATH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

JUNB    28RD  AND  24TH. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  this  vigorous  and  successful  Sodety  was 
held  on  the  above  date  in  its  usual  position — namely,  a  large  field,  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Penn,  The  Cedars,  Lee.  The  exhibits  were  very 
numerous,  occupying  two  large  tents  and  two  of  smaller  sise,  the 
quality  Inune  generally  much  above  the  average,  and  the  arrangement 
most  tasteful  and  effective.  The  competition  was  keen  in  most  of  the 
prindpal  classes,  the  result  being  a  highly  satisfactory  display.  The 
Secretary,  Mr.  C.  Helmer,  is  deserving  of  much  credit  for  tne  effident 
manner  m  which  the  whole  Exhibition  was  conducted,  and  we  regret 
that  our  space  will  only  admit  a  brief  record  of  the  winners  in  the 
several  classes. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  fresh  and  generally  well  flowered. 
Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener,  jBa^le  House,  Eltham,  obtaming  the  chief 
prize  with  eight  si>ecimens,  mcluding  a  neatly  trained  Bougainvillea 
glabra.  Mr.  Jeffeiy,  gardener  to  J.  Younff,  jEBsq.^lackheath  Park, 
occupied  a  similar  podtion  with  four  plants.  The  collections  of 
twenty-fourplants  were  excellent,  Mr.  Beeves,  Lee ;  Mr.  Beck,  gar- 
dener to  J.  H!.  Tonng.  Esq.,  Old  Boad,  Lee ;  Mr.  Steward,  Blaokheath ; 
and  Mr.  Smith,  all  exhibiting  handsome  well-grown  specimens. 

Pelargoniums  formed  a  fine  display  in  one  of  the  tents.  The  prin- 
dpal exhibitors  were  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Beck,  and  Mr.  Jeffery,  who 
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K«lMd  the  ohiet  priiw  tor  twelre,  dz,  ud  tOnr  Show  Tuistiw 
TMpectirelj.  Other  exhiblton  in  the  claaua  tor  Zonal,  Fanc]',  and 
Bronw  vsrietiee  wen  lleeii*.  Beeoe,  Darii,  BeMhkm,  lunbeit,  wid 
Bboldioe,  who  etaged  Tsry  tair  aiamplea  ot  wall-aeleoted  Tuietiee. 
Oloxiniao,  Fnohmaa,  CaloeolarlM,  and  Begouiae  were  nnmerDoe  uid 
good,  many  of  the  eihfbitj  ainadf  mentioned  taking  prominent 


Fenia  were  nnoommonlj  health;,  both  the  exotic  and  haidr  specieB 
-jdnriaUsg.  Heeen.  Beeoe,  Shnibb,Bri>tow,L<unben,  and  Chappell 
nowTod  the  ehief  awaida  tor  neat  oollectians.  Fine-foUaged  plonti 
were  ttlio  well  repremnted,  olusca  being  devoted  to  uUadiaau, 
Pslmij  and  Begtoiae.  Meean.  Beck  and  Lambert  exhibited  rerj  bdc- 
oewhUlr,  Heain.  Brietow,  Shnbb,  and  Hartin  alao  taking  aubetanlaal 
honouiB. 

nnitt  and  regetebllB  were  fairlj  numerona,  and  indicated  excellent 
eolture.  Giapae  ware  eepedallj  noieworthy  tor  their  good  finieh, 
MeMn.  Beck,  Wright,  Bnokman,  and  Brietow  ataging  the  beat  ez- 
amplea  and  gaining  the  ohiet  priiee.  Ilr.  JefEety  and  Ifr.  Bainbiid 
—era  the  two  ot  the  beat  azhlbitora  ot  TegelAblea. 

In  the  Tentable  and  trait  tent  ICoan.  J.  Laing  A  Oo.|  Foreet 

ill,  had  a  Strge  and  elegant  gronp  of  pUnt4,  inolnding  nnmerooa 
'  three  Bne  Tnberoaa  Begonia*  flowering  rery  neely. 
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"  Heiball,"  nnder  tlie  name  ol  Chanuuria  tennitoli«,  and  he  statM 
that  "  the  floniei  are  in  ibape  and  colour  like  thoee  ol  the  stink- 
ing Qladdon  bat  mndi  lene."  It  is  exteoiiTelr  distributed  otst 
the  central  and  lontlieni  poitioiu  of  BnTope,aiid  thriTealnalinoat 
anv  soil  and  ntnation  pionded  it  be  not  too  drr. 

Iris  lilieTlca  is  a  near  *U7ot  the  abore,  and  like  it  was  we)l 
known  to  the  old  writers.  This  is  also  grown  comnumly  at  tbe 
present  time,  tew  gardens  posHMin^  a  collection  ot  IiisM  with 
any  ptetensona  to  completenoM  being  without  It  oi  wma  ot  its 


HEBBACEODS  PLANTS. 
I  Qum  agree  with  "Wixs  Savaqe"  in  some  <d  his  state- 
nenti  on  tasbioD  in  gardening.  Where  there  ia  a  lane  place  there 
portions  may  be  kept  ■ererely  for  each  e^le,  bat  I  do  not  any 
mem  see  why  we  of  the  middle  class  are  for  ever  to  lie  aping  those 
above  ia.  If  "my  lord"  has  rods  in  for  libbcm,  carpet,  and 
moBalc  bedding,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  panon  and  the 
doctor  ats  to  follow  snit )  and  it  "  Bir  Joim "  chooses  to  bare 
an  bertiaoeoaa  garden,  and  to  keep  stately  [Janta  of  that  charac- 
ter, that  in  no  way  debars  me  from  having  half-hardj  thin^  in 
my  mixed  borden,  and  to  seek  for  enlivenment  in  Peuugoninms, 
Caloeolaiiaa,  and  showy  annnals.  Bot  I  do  not  nndeistaod  how, 
alter  his  enormona  onuay,  "  Wyld  Savaob  "  can  only  enome- 
nte  those  few  plants.  Why,  I  am  looking  on  a  clomp  of  Papaver 
M^ientaleyon  might  see  luOf  s  mile  oS. ;  then  I  have  a  groap  of 
&|Hlpedfnm  speelabile,  worth  all  the  bedding  planta  that  conld 
flu  Q^  garden.  When  are  his  doable  purple  ana  single  BocketsT 
Has  M  no  lilies  of  Uie  danuicnm  and  pomponinm  ^pe,  no  Del> 
phininms  with  their  stately  spikes,  no  rich  floriferons  donble  and 
tin^  PyTethnims,noCampannlasiw  FtaxinelIas,noAnt)iericnms 
or  Verookas  T  And  so  I  might  go  on  "«™'"e  a  host  ot  plants. 
"  Wn,D  Savaoi  "  complains  of  not  Imowing  what  to  buy-  I 
can  only  say  I  have  seen  ver;  rellablo  lists  in  the  Journal  daring 
t^  nTBoent  year. 

•t  think  that  up  to  the  end  of  Jnae  a  border  potely  ot 
w  plants  ought  to  lie  dolL  It  will  not,  and  never  can  be, 
glaring ;  but  bright  it  may  be,  and  assaiedly  onght  to  be,  and 
"  Wtld  8ATAOB  "  is  to  be  oomtaiserated  if  lie  has  had  his 
tenacee  »o  doll  as  not  to  please  "madame."  He  does  not  do 
things  by  lialves,  and  I  am  sorry  to  Gad  that,  as  with  his  Bosea  so 
with  his  berbaceons  plants,  he  has  to  write  vanity  and  vexation 
ol  spirit.— TiOLA. 

IRISES.— No.  10. 

Iir  the  same  section  with  and  closely  allied  to  the  species  last 

deeerilied  are  the  two  now  referred,  both  ot  which  merit  a  place 

among  the  bardy  plant  collectors'  pratijit.    They  are  old  garden 

KAts,  and  were  known  to  each  writers  as  Parlcinson,  Oerarde, 
bel,  and  others  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
conseqnently  lake  rank  among  wliat  may  be  termed  the  historical 

The  one  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving  (fig.  2)  is  Iris 
graminea,  the  giass-Iike  Fienr  de  Lis,  so  named  from  the  character 
of  its  foliage,  which  is  long  and  narrow.  The  plant  ia  not  qnite 
•0  attractive  as  many  of  its  relatives,  and  yet  there  is  a  pleasing 
neatness  in  Oie  form  and  coloration  ot  the  flowers  that  render  it 
worthy  of  coosidemtlon.  In  Killer's  "Qardeneis'  Dictionary" 
Is  a  dear  and  Incid  description  of  the  species,  which  was  as 
follows:— "Thia  baa  narrow,  flat,  grass-like  leaves  about  a  foot 
long,  of  a  light  gicen  colour ;  between  tbeee  arise  the  stalk  about 
6  inches  high,  tiaving  two  narrow  leaves  much  longer  than  the 
•talk.  Flowers  two  or  three,  small ;  the  petals  (stamWds)  have  a 
broad  yellow  line  with  pnrple  Stripes  ;  the  three  falls  are  otalisht 
purple  colour  striped  with  bine,  and  have  a  convex  ridge  nmning 
along  them  ;  the  others  arc  ot  a  reddish  pnrple  variegated  with 
violet ;  they  have  a  scent  like  fresh  Plums.''  This  descriplion 
very  truthfully  represents  the  plant,  except  that  it  does  not 
remark  the  beantitol  veins  and  streaks  on  Uie  falls,  which  con- 
■tltate  the  chief  attraction  ot  the  flower.  Oerarde  grew  the  plant 
in  bis  garden,  and  pablished  a  ^nre  and  description  tf  it  m  the 


Yig.  >.— Ua  grsolnea. 

varieties.  The  typical  form,  which  is  well  figured  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  is  extremely  pretty,  the 
flowers  being  t>l  moderate  siie,  compact,  with  eieot  purple  narrow 
standards,  and  rounded  falls  of  a  wliite  grannd  colour  delicately 
veined  with  blue.  In  subsequent  volumes  of  the  same  work  two 
varieties  have  been  represented,  one  with  white  flowers,  the  other, 
named  Sanguines,  a  very  distinct  variety  with  huge  rich  tiorplish 
bloe  flowere  and  reddish  foliage.  It  appears  in  "  Farkinson'a 
Poradisos"  ot  1629  as  "Iris  angustifohua  major  ccerulea,  the 
greater  blew  flower  de  luce,  with  narrow  leauee,"  and  bears,  as  the 
author  says,  "diners  flowers  succesaively  flowering  one  after 
another,  and  one  like  unto  the  flowers  of  the  bulbous  flower  de 
luces,  but  of  a  light  blew  colour." 

About  a  down  named  varieties  of  Iris  tiberica  are  now  in  com- 
merce, some  departing  oonsideiably  from  the  tj^  in  their  flowers, 
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bnt  all  agreei]^  in  bablt.  Biime  of  the  most  attractiye  are  the 
following  :~Gnmdiflora,  flowers  large,  of  an  intense  bine  shade ; 
Laotea,  creamy  white ;  Pallida,  ground  colonr  pale  bine,  netted 
with  white ;  Altitrima,  dark  bine,  witii  lighter  yeins ;  Alba,  white 
with  pale  pnrple  maxldngs^  Plena,  deep  b!ne,  a  late-flowering 
Tarietj.  AJl  acre  eqniOIy  ea^  of  cnltnre,  sncceeding  nnder  most 
adyene  circumstances  OTen  in  clayey  soil,  and,  being  qtdte  hardy, 
tJiey  may  be  safely  grown  in  any  border  without  protection. 
— L.  0.  

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
Wb  learn  that  the  Maidstonb  Bosb  Club  will  hold  their 
Exhibition  in  the  Concert  Hall  at  Maidstone  on  the  6tii  inst.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  prizes  a  silver  challenge  cup,  value  £12,  will 
be  offered  for  the  best  box  of  eighteen  Roses.  This  cup  will  be 
retained  by  the  winner  of  the  year,  and  becomee  the  property  of 
the  exhibitoi{who*gain8  it  three  times,  not  nernnnnrlly  in  succes- 
sion. A  challenge  cop  valued  £5  will  also  be  of^ied  by  the 
Membew  of^the  borough  for  the  best  ornamental  device  consist- 
ing of  Fens  and  Boees.  The  terms  relating  to  tlie  winning  of 
this  onp  an  similar  to  those  of  the  one  previously  mentioned, 
but  only  the  winners  of  the  flmt  and  second  year  can  compete 
in  the  third.  Bilver/and  bronae  medals  are  ofliered  by  the 
National  Rose  Society,  and  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant  of  Colchester  contri- 
butes three  prizes. 

-^—  A  SALB  of  pecnUar  interest  to  botanists  and  antiqua- 
rians tookjplace  last  week  when  the  Tubbbt  Houbb  EerATB, 
South  Lambeth  Boad,  was  difl|K>sed  of  by  auction  for  building 
purposes.  Tumt  House  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  noted 
John  Tradescant)  gaidener  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  whose  son 
served  James  I.  in  the  same  capacity,  and  his  grandson  was 
similarly  employedjby  Charles  L  It  was  on  that  estate  the 
celebrated  collection  of  plants  and  curiosities  was  formed  which 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  Elias  Ashmole,  and  is  now  at 
Oxford  under  the  name  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

Wb  have  received  from  Measrs.  Yilmorin,  Andrieux,  and 

Cie.,  of  Quid  de  la  Megisserie,  Pftris,  a  number  of  flowers  of  their 
choice  strain  of  Cabnation&  They  embrace  almost  eveiy  con- 
ceivable shade  of  colour,  and  are  very  beautiful,  being  perfectly 
double  and  of  a  hardy  cxmstitution.  This  strain  of  Messrs.  Vil- 
morin's  house  enjoys  a  veiy  extended  and  old  reputation,  and  we 
believe  may  be  obtained  through  any  seedsman  in  this  country 
in  the  original  sealed  packets  direct  from  Paris. 

Wb  recently  observed  in  Messrs.  Backhouse^s  nursery  at 

York  an  uncommonly  fine  display  of  Odontoolossum  ybxilla- 
BIUH  with  flowers  of  extraordiuary  size.  Several  handsome 
varieties  were  represented,  the  most  remarkable  being  picturatum, 
giganteum,  and  floribundum,  some  of  the  flowere  were  6}  inches 
long  by  4  in  vridth,  of  beautiful  form  and  great  substance.  One 
spike  had  no  less  than  a  dozen  similarly  large  flowers,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  a  flne  bank  of  plants  all  flowering  profusely 
was  most  attractive.  This  .beautif ul  Orchid  is  now  frequently 
seen  in  grand  condition  at  the  chief  horticultural  exhibitions,  but 
rarely  are  such  fine  examples  staged^as  those  referred  to  above. 

-^—  Mbbbbs.  J.'Cabtbb  &,  Co.,  High  Holbom,  have  now  on 
view  in  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society*8  (hardens  their  usual  flne 
BxHlBinoN  OF  ANNUALS)  which  are  in  excellent  condition,  a 
very  large  number  of  species  and  varieties  being  represented. 
These  attractive  plants  are  now  attracting  some  of  tlie  attention 
they  deserve,  and  the  above  collection  affbrds  a  good  opportunity 
to  intending  growers  of  making  a  selection  of  the  most  ornamental. 

-^  In  a  communication  we  have  received  from  Tweedside  in 
the  district  where  the  extremely  LOW  tbmpbbaturb  of  17^  below 
zero  was  recorded  last  winter,  our  correspondent  writes — "I 
have  not  an  Apple  or  l^ear  on  my  ninety  trees  in  the  orchard,  and 
on  the  walls  only  one,  two,  or  three.    Many  of  the  old  Apple  and 


Pear  trees  have  dfed  in  tiiie  orchard  Here ;  and  close  to  SWlulUi 
Qouse  I  saw  rows  of  old  Oaks  probably  one  hundred  yean  old 
without  any  appearance  of  vegetation.  It  has  been  a-  droadfiiil 
winter;  but  at  Hope  Park  with  the  exception  of  one  Peacb  tree 
and  one  Apple  tree  I  have  escaped  with  a  litUe  scorching.  UMBoe 
is  no  fruit  anywhere." 

Mbssbs.  Hoopbr  ft  Co.  of  Covent  Garden  inform  us  HiBt 

they  have  obtained  several  hundred  plants  of  Sslaadiblla  ui- 
PIDOPHTLLA,  whidi  is  tnmed  the  •"BMnrreotion  PUmt»**  and  is 
well  known  to  possess  peculiar  hygrometric  properties,  sitaiilar  tX> 
the  Bose  of  Jeridia  The  old  diy  plants  hane  aU  their  fmaOa 
inlled  inwaids  so  as  to  form  a  brown  baH-lile  object.  When 
placed  in  water  the  fronds  speedily  commence  unrolling,  and  in 
the  oonxae  of  aevaral  houn  they  are  nnf  oldai;  the  tamer  auiftoe 
being  green,  and  the  specimen  thus  appears  to  be  a  livtog 
plant.  The  one  submitted  to  our  inspection  was  immersed  in 
water  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  before  it  was  fully  ex* 
panded,  and  when  removed  from  the  water  about  the  same  time 
was  occupied' in  rettoning  to  its  former  condition.  It  is,  however, 
not  only  a  curiosity,  but  like  other  species  of  similar  rosulate 
habit,  living  plants  form  pzetty  little  tofts  of  daik  green  fronda, 
and  may  be  grown  in  pots  in  an  oirdinaiy  lemeiy. 

Thb  handsome  variegated  Coral  Tree,  Bb!ITHBINA  mab- 

M OBAZTA,  was  eoddbited  l^  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  ft  Sons  «t  South 
Kensington  on  Thursday  week  in  excellent  oon<Ution,  when  a 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  it.  The  leaves  are  large, 
green,  finely  marbled  with  white,  and  render  tiie  plant  veiy 
distinct  and  valuable  for  daoonction. 

J.  MolNTOSH,  Esq.,  Duneevan,  OaUands  Park,  W^biidge 

(gardener,  Mr.  Taylor),  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society,  as  recorded  in  our  report,  a  plant  of  Lnjmc 
POLTPHTLLUM,  an  extremely  rare  species,  and  has  fiowered  veiy 
few  times  in  this  countiy.  The  flowers  were  large,  of  a  greenish 
white  colour,  the  inner  part  of  the  periantii  being  spotM  and 
streaked  with  purple.  It  is  not  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Lilies, 
bnt  is  interesting  for  its  rarity.    It  is  found  in  the  Himalayas. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Irish  Potato  dibbase 

Committee  is  now  engaged  in  investigating  the  causes  of  and 
possible  remedies  for  the  destrootive  fungus  Peronospora  inlea* 
tans,  tiie  ravages  of  i^ch  are  so  severely  felt  in  Ireland  and 
elsewhere.  Although  a  definite  solution  of  the  difficulty  cannot  be 
expected,  yet  we  may  confidently  look  for  some  advance  in  that 
direction  if  the  matter  is  carefully  and  thoroughly  examined. 

— —  Wb  have  had  upon  our  ti^e  for  the  past  month  an*  umbel 
of  Allium  Molt,  which  has  only  just  expanded  the  last  of  its 
fiowers.  It  has  not  been  placed  in  water  once  during  the  wfade 
of  that  time,  and  yet  the  fiowers  have  continued  expanding;, 
apparenUy  deriving  the  necessary  support  from  the  substanoe 
of  the  peduncle,  which  is  very  fleshy. 

An  extremely  handsome  member  of  the  Iris  order  is  now 

fiowering  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew — namely,  XXPBION 
TiNGiTANTTiff,  One  of  the  beautiful  bulbous  section,  of  recent  in- 
troductioD.  It  has  narrow  leaves  and  large  imposing  fiowers  of 
a  rich  purplish  blue  colour,  with  rounded  fails  of  great  size. 

Db.  B.  Bbaithwaitb  is  now  publishing  his  monographs 

of  the  different  families  of  Mosses,  under  the  titie  of  "  Thb  Moss 
Floba.**  The  work  is  well  illustrated  by  plates  of  all  the 
species,  and  microscopical  analyses  of  their  parts. 

—  Wb  learn  that  with  the  view  of  forming  a  Pabk  mNH 
Crotdon  the  Board  of  Health  have  purehased  7  acres  of  land, 
which  is  about  to  be  laid  out  in  an  ornamental  manner.  The 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  £14,000. 

Among  the  numerous  beautiful  Larkspurs  two  of  the 
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finest  aie  Dxlphikiums  Bbuvokiakum  and  Belladonna.  They 
both  hftie  Jaige  and  weU-ionned  flowen,  the  former  being  of  a 
iMi  bfif^  <dettr  blue,  and  the  hitter  of  an  esqaisite  light  blue 
tint  ihat-can  scaioely  be  riralled. 

A  stAiLT  oontemponuy  states  that  Dr.  G.  W.  Siemens  has 

found  tan  ^oonomic  use  for  the  Blsctbio  Light  in  the  cultiva- 
tkQ^  fniits  and  flovfers,  and  he  is  now  aboat  to  pot  do?ni  a 
steam  engine  at  his  conntiy  residence,  which  will  at  once  snpply 
Uml  hot  water  to  warm  them,  and  the  light  to  Ining  them  to  a 
speedy  mataritj.  1%e  engine  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  employed 
to^oot  wood  and  chafE,  to  minoe  food  for  the  cattle,  and  to  do 
mvdi  of  the  other  work  of  the  tem,  and  then,  by  cfaaigmg  the 
engine  with  the  remainder  of  the  expense  for  famishing  light  at 
night,  Dr.  Siemens  expects  to  be  able  to  prove  tiiat  electricity  may 
be  used  with  adrantage  in  growing  fruit,  flowers,  and  Tegetidi>les. 

A  tx>BsnpovDnNT  referring  to  the  flowbbb  in  Viotobia 

^AttC  observes,  that  ^  Qay  as  is  the  long  herbaoeous  border  there  at 
the  present  time,  yet  whetre  it  had  one  admirer  last  Bonday  night 
the  carpet  beds  so  artistically  designed  and  tastefally  planted 
had  at  the  least  a  hnndred ;  it  were  theref  <Me  equally  reasonable 
forany  *one*idea^  man  to  denomice  this  form  of  garden  deoora- 
tion  as  for  an  Irishman  to  quarrel  with  his  Eoglish  neighbours 
for  ooasidering  there  is  other  food  fit  to  eat  besides  Potatoes." 

—  Wb  have  xeceiyed  from  Messrs.  W.  E.  Brown  &  Sons,  the 
Nurseries,  Wells,  Somerset,  a  Double  Sbbdlino  Fbtttnia  which 
th^  have  raised  &is  season.  It  is  of  unusual  sise,  measuring 
8  inches  orer.  It  is  rich  purple  in  ecdour,  the  ooitral  petals  being 
contorted,  forming  a  loose  ball.  It  is  a  remarkable  flower,  but 
cnxioQS  than  beautiful. 


A  pabticularly  beautiful  border  plant  at  this  time  of 

year  is  Lychnis  Flob-Jovis,  and  when  thriving,  as  it  will  in 
almost  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  it  bears  large,  very  bright  roej 
pink  flowers  in  great  profusion.  The  plant  is  moderately  compact 
in  habit,  with  woolly  leaves,  and  forms  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  tibe  brilliant  Lychnis  ohaloedonica. 

— —  M.  Bbmst  of  Caracas  has  recently  published  some  in- 
teresting observations  upon  the  fertilisation  of  CoBSA  pknduli- 
i^iiOBA,  which  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
in  the  description  accompanying  the  figure  of  the  plant  in  the 
**  Botanic  Magazine "  ten  or  twelve  years  ago— namely,  that  the 
flowers  seemed  structurally  adapted  to  ensure  cross-fertilisation. 
Tiie  condlas  have  narrow  greenish  petals  4  or  6  inches  in  length, 
the  stamens  having  similarly  long  filaments,  which  are  at  first 
cnnoiisly  twisted,  but  are  ultimately  bent  outwards  from  the 
centate  of  the  flower,  thus  removing  the  anthers  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  stigma.  The  anthers  have  been  foimd  by  M. 
Bmst  to  burst  and  liberate  the  pollen  early  in  the  evening,  after 
which  nectar  is  copiously  secreted  around  the  base  of  the  ovary. 
^Die  fertilisation  is  effected  by  several  species  of  nocturnal  moths, 
which  visit  the  flowers  and  convey  the  pollen  on  their  wings. 
There  appears  to  be  an  inherent  unfitness  for  self-fertilisation,  as 
the  experiments  made  by  M.  Ernst  to  accomplish  this  proved  in- 
effectual. Living  plants  of  Oobsea  pendulifiora  were  sent  to  Eew 
by  this  gentleman,  and  one  fiowered  in  the  Palm  house  in  1868. 


HELLEBORE  POWDER  versus  CATERPILLARS. 

HAVINO  noticed  in  the  Journal,  on  pages  317  and  454  of  the 
last  volume,  directions  for  destroying  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar, 
and  being  much  troubled  with  the  pest,  which  appears  to  be 
almost  divesting  our  bushes  of  their  foliage,  I  resolvea  to  give  the 
directions  a  trial.  As  I  have  a  large  number  of  bu^es,  also  trees 
trained  to  walls  9  feet  high,  and  not  being  possessed  with  great 
patience,  I  adopted  a  somewhat  different  mode  of  applying  the 
hellebore  powder.  In  the  one  case  I  employed  a  garden  syringe 
in  place  of  a  whitewash  brush,  and  in  the  other  a  cheesecloth 


(straining)  instead  of  muslin.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating 
the  result  of  the  first  dressing  is  most  satisfactory — thousands  of 
caterplllaxB  lie  dead  under  the  bushes. 

Allow  me  to  ask  if  the  fruit  will  be  injured  by  ^le  hellebore.  I 
saw  a  tiiief  bi^y  to^lay,  and  although  I  should  be  glad  to  Imow 
she  was  punished,  I  &oold  be  sony  to  see  her  unw  the  budies 
with  the  caterpillars. — ^E.  B.  QosntVY,  GrtnUham. 

P.S. — I  have  bees  in  my  guden,  and  they  are  often  upon  the 
Gooaebeny  bushes;  will  hellebore  have  the  same  effect  upon 
them  as  upon  the  catoipilUra? 

ROYAL  HOBTIOULTURAL  SOOIETr. 

Juhx29tq. 
Ten  Rose  Show  of  t^  Society  and  the  Esdiihition  of  the  Pebns 
goninm  Sodety  were  as  last  year  held  in  conjonotion,  and  fortunately 
under  the  most  fsvourable  conditions  as  regards  the  weather.  The 
exhibits,  too,  were  numerous  for  the  misoellaneous  collections.  Roses, 
Pdargenioms,  and  vegetables  entirely  filled  a  tent  000  feet  in  length. 
A  few  plants  were  staged  .in  the  Gouncil-room,  but  one  of  ttte  most 
pleasing  and  artistic  futures  of  the^how  were  the  groups  from  Mr. 
H.  dsnnell  of  fiwanl^,  which  were  arranged  in  the  vestBmle.  The 
plants  were  arranged  on  two  long  parallel  tables  leading  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Council-room,  the  back  row  being  formed  of  dark 
blue  Delphiniums,  the  centse  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  and  the  front 
margin  of  Hemiaria  glabra,  in  which  were:  dotted  plants  of  the  varie- 
gated Polemoninm  cwrnlemn  and  Lobelias  alternately.  Baskets  of 
Paasies,  Sweet  Willtams,  aad  extremely  fine  Yerbenas  wen  also 
arranged  at  the  ends,  the  general  effect  being  most  satisfactory.  A 
gold  medal  was  deservedly  JMrarded  for  these  artistic  groK^ps. 

BOSB  SHOW. 

A  large  number  of  oc^ections  were  staged  in  the  eleven  classes 
devoted  to  cut  Buses,  and  the  majority  were  diBtinguiahed  by  more 
than  usual  excelleace.  A  charming  freshness  was  generally  evident 
in  the  blooms,  the  colours  bright  and  clear,  and  many  exoeptionally 
handsome  blooms  were  included  in  some  or  the  collections.  In  the 
nursezymen's  class  for  forty^eight  single  trusses  there  were  five 


grand;  John  Stuart  Mill,  fine;  La  France,  good;  and  Marie  Bau- 
mann,  fine.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  4e  Co.,  Torquay,  weie  aecond 
with  a  good  collection,  but  not  quite  so  neat.  Mr.  P.  Cant,  Col- 
chester, was  a  good  thiru  with  twentv-f  our  triplets.  Messes.  Cranston 
were  again  first,  staging  a  veiy  handsome  coileotion.  The  following 
were  tbe  varieties . — ^Btienne  Levet,  Madame  La  Baronne  de  Both* 
BchUd,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Xa  Prance,  Le  Havre,  Madame  Laoharme, 
La  Bosi^re,  Mons.  Neman.  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Monp.  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Marqmse  de  CasteUane.  Pisner  Molmes,  Madame  Chas.  Wood,  Marsne- 
rite  de  St.  Amand,  Malle.  Marie  Cointet,  Prince  Camilla  de  Bohan,. 
Mons.  G.  Toumier,  Madame  Nomoo,  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot,  Madame 
Marie  Pinger,  Miss  Hassard,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  Maurice  Bemar- 
din.  MessrB.  Curtis,  Sanford  k  Co.  were  second,  and  Messrs. 
Keynes  4e  Co.,  Salisbury,  third,  both  exhibiting  collections  nearly 
equal  in  merit.  Messrs.  Cranston,  Curtis,  and  Einmont  k  Eidd, 
Cauterbujy,  were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively  with  twenty- 
four  single  trusses,  aU  fresh  and  bright.  Messra.  Cranston  had  a 
vervfine  premier  coUectionof  twelve  smgle  trusses,  Messrs.  Einmont 
and  Eidd  and  Eeynes  k  Co.  following  with  fair  blooms,  but  rather 
weak  in  one  or  two  points. 

The  amateurs  showed  remarkably  well.  In  the  principal  dass  for 
twenty-four  trusses  there  were  five  entries.  B.  N.  G.  £aker,  Esq., 
Heavitree,  Devon,  obtained  the  chief  honours  with  a  handsome  col- 
lection, including  grand  examples  of  Anguste  Risotard,  La  Prance, 
Duchesse  de  Caylns,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  «id  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas. 
T.  Jowitt.  Esq.,  Old  Weir,  Hereford,  was  an  excellent  second,  his 
Alfred  Colomb  being  admirable.  A.  J.  Waterlow,  Esq.,  Great  Doods, 
Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  Browne)^  followed  with  neat  epecimens.  Out 
of  seven  exhibitors  of  twelve  triplets  Mr.  Baker  stagea  the  finest  and 
freshest  blooms ;  Marie  Baumann  was  very  handsome.  Augusts  Bigo- 
tard  neat,  Charles  Lefebvre  fine,  Docteur  Andre  nne,  and  Mons. 
EUenne  Levet  in  excellent  form.  T.  Jowitt,  Es<|.,  was  second.  Expo- 
sition de  Brie,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  and  Mdlle.  Mane  Cointet  being  w^ 
represented.  G.  P.  Hawtry,  Esq^  Aldin  House,  Slough,  was  third 
with  creditable  blooms.  J.  B.  Maywood.  Esq.,  Beigate  (nrdener, 
J.  Ridout),  Mr.  Jowitt,  and  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Pellowes,  WimpoleBeotory. 
Boyston,  were  first,  second,  and  third  with  twelve  single  trusses,  ana 
extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Esq.,  The  Bound 
House,  Havering-atte-Bower,  and  Mr.  Baker.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
Tea  or  Noisette  Boses  Mr.  Pellowes  obtained  the  chief  prise  with  a 
neat  collection;  C.  Davies,  Esq.,  The  Grammar  School,  Banbury, 
and  Messrs.  Cranston  being  second  and  third,  Mr.  Hawtry  securing 
an  extra  prise.  The  six  exhibitors  in  this  class  all  staged  fair 
examples  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  The  principal 
prixetakers  in  the  classes  for  six  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  six  Teas  or 
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Noisettes  were  Meesrs.  Baker,  Curtis,  Cruiston,  and  J.  Davis,  Esq., 
The  Square,  Wilton. 

In  the  class  for  six  new  rarieties  of  Bosee  of  1877-8  Messrs.  Oranston 
obtained  the  chief  award  with  Gkwton  LcTdqae,  a  large  finely  formed 
Rose  of  a  rich  crimson  hue ;  Leon  Renault^  good  form,  very  bright 
recL  f  iill ;  Madame  Ghtbriel  Luixet,  light  crimson,  neat ;  SouTenir  a  A. 
ThMTB  and  Oonstantin  Fretiakoff,  somewhat  alike  in  form  and  of  a 
deep  rosy  crimson  ;  and  Marchioness  of  Exeter.  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper, 
XJokfield,  was  second  with  MdUe.  Marie  Yerdier,  Souvenir  de  Mad^ime 
Bebert,  John  Fraser,  Barthelemy  Joubert,  and  Oxonian.  Messrs. 
Curtis  a  Co.  were  third  with  Penelope  Mayo.  Boieldieu,  Cannes  la 
Coquette,  Mdlle.  Marie  Yerdier,  Marie  Louise  Pemet,  andBarthelemy 
Joubert 

MisoBLLAXSOUB  ExHiBiT8.--Seyeral  groups  and  collections  were 
staged  which  attracted  much  attention.  Among  these  the  herbaceous 
plants  from  Messrs.  Barr  k  Sugden  were  especiaUv  noteworthy,  a 
sUver-^t  medal  being  awarded.  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  Bath,  obtained  a 
silver  3anksian  medal  for  a  collection  of  Pansies  and  Carnations. 
Messrs.  Pearson  of  Clulwell  contributed  a  fine  group  of  Pelargoniums, 
for  which  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  Aldous,  South 
Kensington,  obtained  a  bronze  Flora  medal  for  a  group  of  plants ; 
Messrs.  Carter  k  Co.  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a  large  group  of  annuals ; 
and  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  for  a  collection  of  Pelargoniums.  A  group 
of  Pelargoniums  from  the  Society's  garden  was  also  staged,  and  in 
the  Council-room  were  some  new  plants  from  Mr.  BulL  Chelsea.  In 
the  grounds  Messrs.  Foster  &  Pearson  again  exMbited  examples  of 
their  frames. 

The  only  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  nine  Tuberous  Begonias,  in 
which  the  prises  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Laing  k  Co.,  Forest  Kill, 
was  J.  S.  Law,  Esq.,  South  Lodge,  Sonthgate  (gardener,  Mr.  Tong), 
who  was  awarded  the  first  prize. 

SPBOIAL  PRIZES  FOB  VBaSTABLBS. 

A  fine  lot  of  vegetables  were  staged  in  these  classes,  the  competi- 
tion with  one  exception  being  very  xeen.  For  the  prizes  offered  by 
the  Messrs.  James  Carter  k  Co.  for  fifty  pods  each  of  Carters'  Stra- 
tagem, Culverwell's  Telegpraph,  and  Carters'  Telephone  Peas  brought 
together  five  collections  of  these  exceptionally  fine  varieties.  The 
first  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr.  J.  Muir,  gardener  to  C.  B.  M.  Talbot, 
Esq.,  MJP.,  Margam  Park,  Taibach,  South  Wales,  with  magnificent 
pods,  large  and  well  filled  :  the  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Bichardson,  Boston,  Lincomshire ;  the  third  prize  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles, 
gardener  to  Lord  Carlngton,  Wycombe  Abbey.  Bucks  :  the  fourth  to 
Mr.  B.  Phillips,  gardener  to  Capt.  Jackson,  Tne  Deodars,  Meopham, 
Kent ;  and  the  fifth  to  Mr.  W.  Iggulden.  gazdener  to  Capt.  D.  Wing- 
field,  Orsett  Hall,  Bomford,  the  exhibits  in  each  instance  being  of 
great  merit. 

Nine  exhibitors  responded  to  the  offer  of  prizes  by  the  Messrs. 
Sutton  k  Sons,  Beading  ,for  twelve  dishes  of  vegetables,  the  dompe- 
tition  being  vcurv  close  indeed.  The  kinds  were  stipulated,  but  the 
varieties  were  left  to  the  Option  of  the  exhibitors.  Mr.  G.  Miles 
secured  the  premier  award  with  excellent  Nantes  Horn  Carrots, 
Early  White  Naples  Onions,  Canadian  Wonder  Beans,  Seville  Long- 
pod  Broad  Beans.  Culverwell's  Telegraph  Peaa^ender  and  True 
Cucumbers,  Walcneren  Caulifiowers,  Wilmot's  White  Cos  Lettuce, 
and  good  dishes  of  Munich  Turnips,  Pine  Apple  Beet,  Yictoria 
Cabbage  Lettuce,  and  Improved  Lapstone  Kidney  Potatoes.  Several 
of  the  collections  staged  for  the  remaining  prizes  followed  very 
closely  on  the  premier  collection,  the  Judges  experiencing  con- 
sideraole  difficult  in  awarding  the  prizes,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
did  not  entirely  please  all  the  competitors.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Meads,  gardener  to  Yiscount  Barrington. 
Beckett  Park,  Shrivenham,  who  staged  among  others  good  dishes  oi 
Nantes  Horn  Carrots,  Improved  Lapstone  Potatoes,  Italian  Tripoli 
Onions,  Leviathan  Broad  Beans,  and  jDuke  of  Connaught  Cucumbers. 
Mr.  Haines,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Badnor,  Coleshill  House,  BeriES, 
followed,  niB  collection  including  good  Seville  Longpod  Beans, 
Nantes  Mom  Carrots,  and  Suttons"lmproved  Telegpraph  Cucumbers. 
The  remaining  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Muir,  Mr.  W.  Igmlden, 
and  Mr.  J.  Austen,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Smythe,  Ashton  Court^  Bristol, 
in  the  order  named.  The  latter  exhibitor  staged  a  wonderfully  fine 
dish  of  Giant  Bocca  Onions. 

Messrs.  Webb  k  Sons'  (Wordsley,  Stourbridse)  prizes  were  offered 
too  early  in  the  season,  which  accounts  for  there  being  two  compe- 
titors oiUy.  The  prizes  were  for  six  kinds  of  vegetableb,  whidi 
incliide  Webb's  Triumph  Pea  (a  main  crop  varietv),  and  Webb's 
Banbury  Onion.  In  addition  to  the  stipulated  varieties  Mr.  Iggulden 
staged  good  dishes  of  Woodstock  ludney  Potato.  Early  London 
Cauliflower,  Trophy  TomatoeSjand  Nantes  Horn  Carrots,  and  was 
awarded  the  first  prize.  Mr.  w.  Crump,  eardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  Blenheim,  secured  second  honours  with  creditable 
dishes  of  Hathaway's  Excelsior  Tomatoes,  Webb's  Perpetual  Bectrer, 
International  Kidnev,  and  Early  London  Cauliflower,  m  addition  to 
the  stipulated  varieties. 

The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Webber  k  Co.,  fruiterers,  Covent 
Garden,  for  the  best  packed  boxes  of  fruit,  to  consist  of  one  box  of 
Grapes,  one  of  Peaches,  and  one  of  Strawberries,  were  obtained  by 
Mr.  W.  Crump,  eardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Blenheim 
Palace,  Woodstock,  and  Mr.  J.  Wallis,  gardener  to  the  Bev.  Walter 
Snevd,  Keele  Hall,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  in  the  order  named,  both 
with  very  careful  examples  of  packing,  the  fruit  having  arrived  in 
excellent  condition. 


THE  PELABGONIUM  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

The  display  of  Pelargoniums  was  extremely  good,  all  sections  being 
well  represented.  Show,  Fancy,  and  Zonal  varieties  were  staged  in 
considerable  numbers^  the  competition  in  several  of  the  classes  being 
close.  The  new  varieties  were  also  especially  fine,  many  of  ex- 
ceptional merit  being  exhibited.  The  scnedule  enumerated  twen^- 
three  classes,  the  first  eight  being  devoted  to  new  varieties  not  ytk 
in  commerce,  and  each  class  was  in  three  divisions,  a  single  prize 
bein|^  offered  in  each.  From  nine  to  nineteen  were  appropriated  to 
specimens,  and  the  remaining  four  classes  to  cut  blooms. 

The  following  were  the  cMef  exhibits  in  the  classes  for  new  Pelar- 
goniums >—8how  Fart€«tef.— No  prize  was  awarded  in  Class  1.  In 
Class  2a,  for  three  distinct  Show  varieties,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  The  Boyal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  His  varieties  were 
Hector  (Foster),  symmetrical  fiower,  brieht  salmon  lower  petals, 
very  dark  upper,  with  a  lighter  margin,  and  clear  white  eye ;  Maid  of 
Perth  (Foster),  very  fine  flowers,  rosy  lower  petals,  distinct  white 
centre,  and  very  dark  upper  with  narrow  margin  ;  Mountain  of  Light 
(Foster),  flowers  of  moderate  size,  bright  scarlet,  and  dari:  blotch  in 
upper  petals.  In  Division  B.  for  two  specimens,  Henry  Little,  Esq., 
Hillington  Place  (gardener.  Mr.  G.  Wiggin),  was  first  with  Buth  Little 
and  Formosa,  both  of  Jackson's  raising ;  the  former  of  a  dear  rosr 
colour,  and  the  latter  with  creamy  lower  petals,  the  upper  petals  in  each 
being  very  dark.  In  Division  C,  for  one  variety,  the  Bev.  A.  Matthews, 
Gui^ey,  Market  Harborongh,was  first  with  ^  W.  Scott  (Matthews), 
a  fine  flower  with  intensdy  dark  upper  petak  and  salmon  scarlet 
lower  petals,  the  flower  being  of  good  form.  In  Class  4a,  for  three, 
inclndmg  market  and  regal  vuieties,  Messrs.  J.  k  J.  Hayes,  fidmonton, 
were  first  with  Mr.  John  Hayes,  Mrs.  John  Hayes,  and  Lady  Isabel, 
all  vecy  floriferous  varieties,  and  of  good  habit.  In  Division  B  Mr. 
Little  was  first  with  Bridesmaid  and  Bosy  Mom,  both  of  Jackson's 
raising  j  the  former  very  attractive,  with  tine  trusses  of  flowers ;  the 
lower  petals  white,  and  the  upper  veined  and  marked  with  crimson. 
In  Division  C  Mr.  C.  Turner  gained  the  first  prize  with  Macbeth 
(Foster),  a  very  distinct  variety,  flowers  of  great  size,  salmon  hue, 
petals  blotched  in  the  centre,  and  very  dark  upper  petals.  Mr.  Turner 
was  the  only  prizetaker  with  three  new  Fan<^  Pelargoniums — ^viz.. 
Queen  of  the  MeUenes,  Jenny  Hewlett,  Lady  Hardy,  all  very  neat  and 
distinct.  Zonal  Farie^iet.— In  Class  6,  Division  A,  Dr.  Denny  was 
first  with  Lalla  Books,  fine  scarlet,  immense  trusses  ;  Prima  Donna,  an 
exceptionally  handsome  white ;  Cynthia,  fine  magenta,  neat  flower  and 
truss,  habit  dwarf.  In  Class  6a,  for  double  varieties,  Messrs.  Salt- 
marsn  k  Sons,  Chelmsford,  won  with  Mrs.  Arthur  Lattejr,  fine  pink, 
large  trass  ;  and  Lord  Cecil,  handsome  scarlet.  In  Division  B  Mr. 
Turner  had  a  neat  variety,  named  Kensington,  with  white  flowers  and 
yellow  foliage  ;  and  one  -named  Nancy  I^  with  scarlet  flowers  and 
variegated  foliage.  Mr.  H.  Cannell  staged  the  only  new  Ivyleaf 
varie^,  one  of  raslev's  raising,  named  Beauts  de  Lyon.  The  flowers 
were  large,  of  good  form,  and  somewhat  of  a  scarlet  tinge. 

In  the  classes  for  specimens  the  exhibits  were  numerous.  With 
six  Show  varieties  Mr.  Little  was  first,  staging  very  symmetrical 
plants.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  second  with  smaller  specimens,  bu^ 
bearing  handsome  fiowers ;  Yictory  was  especially  noteworthy  for  th« 
size  and  c<dour  of  the  blooms.  Mr.  F.  Hunt,  York  Lodge,  Stamford 
Hill,  was  third  with  well-grown  plants,  but  bearing  few  flowers.  Mr. 
Turner  was  first  with  eighteen  Show  varieties,  his  collection  included 
a  good  selection.  Mr.  Little  and  Mr.  W.  Meadmore,  Bomford,  fol- 
lowed with  fair  specimens.  Mr.  Little  staged  the  best  collection  of 
nine  decorative  varieties,  the  specimens  being  exceptionally  fine, 
Kingston  Beauty  and  Ducness  of  Edinburgh  fiowering  grandly.  Mr. 
C.  Turner  followed  with  plants  bearing  fine  trusses  but  somewhat  un- 
even. Third,  Messrs.  J.  A  J.  Hayes  with  good  plants.  Theprizes  for 
eighteen  Show  varieties  were  obtained  by  Messrs.  J.  k  J.  Hayes  and 
Mr.  H.  Little.  Among  the  Fancy  varieties  Mr.  C.  Turner  obtained 
the  chief  position  with  six  plants  remarkably  well  flowered.  The 
Jewess,  The  Shah,  and  Princess  Teck  were  fine.  Mr.  H.  Little  took 
the  second  position  with  lumdsome  specimens  ;  and  Mr.  Hodgson, 
The  Elms,  Hampstead  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Weir],  was  third. 

The  Zonals  were  very  fine.  In  the  class  for  nine  Mrs.  Lermitte, 
Finchley  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  CaUin),  obtained  the  premier  position  with 
good  specimens  over  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  beanng  numerous  trusses 
of  flowers  :  Fanny  Catlin,  Lizzie  Brooks^lirs.  Pearson,  and  Ellen  were 
very  handisome.  D.  Martinean,  Esq..  Clapham  Park  (eardener,  Mr. 
J.  Weston),  was  second  with  inferior  plants,  and  Mr.  W.  Mead- 
more  third.  Mr.  Catlin.  Mr.  Little,  and  Mr.  Meadmore  received  the 
Srizes  in  the  class  for  eignteen  specimens.  In  the  class  for  nine  double- 
owered  Zonals  Mrs.  Lermitte  was  awarded  the  premier  prize  for 
symmetrical  well-flowered  specimens.  G.  Simpson,  Esq..  Wray  Park. 
Beigate  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Kmg),  and  Mr.  W.  Meadmore  being  second 
and  third  respectively.  Mrs.  Lermitte  was  flrst  with  eighteen  double 
Zonals ;  Mr.  J.  Balaam,  Yine  Nursery,  Lower  Clapton,  second ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Meadmore  third. 

The  cut  blooms  were  remarkably  fresh  and  pood,  some  of  the  trusses 
being  of  enormous  size  and  the  colours  bnlliant.  Show  varieties 
were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Turner,  Saltmarsh,  and  Meadmore,  who 
snined  the  chief  prizes.  Zonals  were  grandly  exhibited  by  Mr.  H. 
Cannell,  his  collections  attracting  great  attention :  and  other  prize* 
winners  in  that  class  were  Messrs.  Saltmarsh,  Meadmore,  Mr.  G. 
Duffield,  gardener  to  H.  K.  Mayor,  Esq.,  Winchmore  Hill,  and  Mr.  J. 
Dixon,  Christchnrch  Lodge,  Hampstead.  Double-flowered  varieties 
were  well  shown  by  Dr.  Denny  and  Messrs.  Saltmarsh ;  the  only 
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<D  of  lFy-le»Tod  variotiea  Ijalng  from  Mr.  George,  pirdener  to 

Min  Nicholson,  Patn«7  Haatb. 

Cenificata  were  awarded  (or  the  following  varieties— To  Dr.  Dennj 
for  a  doable  Zonal  varietj  named  EiKhantrtit  (Deling],  with  large 
trautm  of  [unk  flowen  and  of  good  habit  ;  for  the  single  Zonal 
Vlyet  penny),  a  handBOme  Tarietf  with  armmetrical  blooms  in  com- 
pact tmiKB,  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  colonr ;  ProSTtu  (Denny),  a  doable 
Zonal  of  a  rich  icailet  shade,  very  neat  flowen  and  good  habit ;  Prima 
Donna  (DKnny),  a  handsome  white  Zonal  variety,  with  flowers  of 
excellent  foim  and  gr«t  Bubatanoe.  To  £.  R.  Foeter,  Eeq^  Ctewer 
Uanor,  for  a  Bhow  variety  named  CotutilulioH  (Foster),  with  bloomfl 
of  the  moat  exact  symmetry  ^  the  lower  petals  of  a  pale  salmon  pick 
-  -. . J  ■_.. ._  j-.i upper  petals  wfth  a 


narrow  margxn ;  Miitolaar  (Foster),  somewhat  resembling  the  above, 
bnt  with  darker  lower  petals.  To  Henry  LilUa,  Esq.,  for  an  attractive 
decorative  variety,  Briditmaid  (Jackson).  It  was  extremely  flori- 
ferous,  the  blooms  being  sligbtly  crimped ;  the  lower  petals  White, 
and  the  npper  light  cdmiDn  ;  truss  large,  sad  habit  compeot.  Eagtt' 
Stcdiing  (Hayes),  a  decorative  variety,  with  very  large  flowen  of  ft 
bri|;ht  soft  pink  colonr  lelieved  by  a  small  blotch  in  each  petal. 
CriUrion  (Jackson),  very  free  in  habit ;  Bowers  of  good  form,  colour 
rich  scarieL  To  Ur.W.  Brown,  Bendon,  for  a  decorative  Pelargoninm 
JCclipte  (Brown),  tmsa  very  compact ;  flowers  of  a  pale  cerise  or  pinkish 
tinge  blotched  with  a  deep  tint.    To  Meaars.  J.  A  J.  Hayes  for  a  deco- 


hue,  a  white  centre,  and  inteoaely  dark  n: 


variety  Mr$,  j 


ITS.  SalC- 


MR.  JOHN  DOMINY. 

Afteb  a  term  of  torty-three  jeti»  in  the  service  of  one  firm 
Hr.  Dominy  seelu  the  repose  tbst  be  so  well  merits.  The  event 
of  his  retirement  from  an  active  and  singularly  succesBful  term  of 
labour  is  appro(>riate  lor  presenting  to  our  readers  a  portrait  of 
this  akilfol  and  indefatigable  worker  in  the  caoae  of  horticulture. 
To  hundred*  ot  our  readera  the  features  will  be  familiar,  and 
thonsaodB  more  in  this  and  other  lands  will  be  glad  to  see  a 
portnut  engiavinK  of  one  whose  name  is  a  household  word  to 
them,  bnt  with  whom  they  have  necessarily  not  been  brought  in 
contact. 

The  following  brief  biographical  notice  of  Mr.  Dominy  will  not 
be  without  interest  attbe  present  time.  Eewasboraat  Oitdsham 
in  1816,  and  in  doe  time  was  apptenticed  to  Hr.  Guacott,  gardener 
to  the  Misaes  Putt,  Poroeioy  Bouse,  Qittisbam,  Devon.  Atelghteen 


-1 1834,  hs  went  to  Hesraa.  Lnoombe,  Pince, 
Exeter,  and  remained  there  three  mouthj ;  froni 
thence  be  removed  to  Mesers.  Vcitcb's  nniaery  iu  the  same  town, 
and  remained  there  until  June,  IfUl.  He  then  went  aa  head 
gardener  to  J.  Pellagor,  Esq.,  Redruth,  and  remained  in  that 
capacity  four  and  a  h^  years.  Daring  that  time  be  took  between 
seventy  and  eighty  priiee  for  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  He 
retonied  to  Messrs.  veitch's.  Exeter  Nursery,  working  in  conjnne- 
tion  with  the  late  Hr.  James  Veitch  until  his  removal  to  Loudon, 
and  he  remained  at  Exeter  with  Hr.  James  Yeitch,  aenr.,  twelve 
years.  During  his  stay  at  tjie  Exeter  Nursery  he  commenoed  hii 
first  attempts  at  the  hybridisation  of  KepentheB  and  Orchids,  the 
results  of  which  have  now  become  so  widely  known.  In  186i  he 
lemoved  to  London  to  take  charge  ot  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  and  from  this  great  firm,  which  he  has  served  so  faithfully 
and  so  well,  he  proposes  to  retire  during  the  ensning  month. 

On  Mr.  Dominy  leaving  E«eter  be  was  presented  with  a  silver 
tankard  and  cream  jug,  valne  £20,  by  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Horticultural  AssoclatioD,  "Id  acknowledgment  of  bis  valuable 
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aemceB  to  the  Societj  daring  his  coDoection  with  Messrs.  Veitch,** 
who  also  presented  him  wim  a  cream  jog  to  match  **  in  com- 
Qiem(»atton  of  his  having  been  the  first  saocessfnl  bybridiser  of 
Nepenthes  waA  Orchids  in  Sarope/'  He  also  holds  the  large 
silfer  medal  of  the  above  Societj  **  for  his  perseverance  and  snocess 
in  laimng  tiie  first  hybrid  Orchid,"  this  medal  being  dated  1858, 
and  refers  to  Calanthe  Beminii,  the  resolt  of  a  cross  between 
C.  maaoea  and  C.  furcata.  But  it  will  be  well  to  present  in 
tabulated  form  the  results  achieved  by  this  assidnons  worker  which 
we  have  obtained  from  hit) ;  tbe  names  to  which  asterisks  are 
attached  indicate  the  plants  raised,  those  above  and  below  being 
the  parents : — 

GoodjBm  dltodoc 
•3oodjem  VeitdUi 
▲luectochilus  Veitchli 

KepentlMB  disiillatoria 
^Nepenthes  hyteida 
Nepenthes,  spotted    species  from 
Borneo,  mmamed 

Cattleja  (LsBlla)  crispa 
*Catt1eya  Devoniensis 
Cattleya  guttata 

Cattleya  granulosa 
•Cattleya  hybrida 
Cattleya  HarrlsonJe 

Nepenthes  disUllatoria 
•Nepenthes  hybrida  macnlata 
Nephenthes,  spotted  species  from 
Borneo,  unnamed 

Cattleya  maTJma 
•Cattleya  Domlnlana 
Cattleya  amethystina 


Oalanthe  masoca 

•Calanthe  Dominii 

Calanthe  fnxcata 

Phajos  xmnd  follns 
•Phajos  iiToratit 
dOanthe  TestiU 

Cattleya  guttata 
•Cattleya  hybrida  maculata 
Cattleya  intermedia 

Limatodee  roeea 

•CaOanthe  Yeitchii 

Oalanthe  restiU 

Cattleya  Loddigesii 

•Cattleya  Brabantlic 

Cattleya  Aclandin 

Cypripedinm  borbatum 
•C^inripedinm  Texillarinm 
Cypripedium  Fairrieanom 

Qypripediom  Pearcei 
•C^rpripedium  Dominii 
Pypripedium  caudatum 

Cattleya  Mossin 
•G^ittteya  Ifanglesi 
Cattl^a  Loddigesi 

Cypripedium  barbatnm 
•Cypripedinm  Harrisianum 
Cyi^pcdium  Tillosum 

Cattleya  Aclandioe 
•Cattleya  qninqneoolor 
Cattleya  Forbesi 

Cattlqra  (Laalia)  crispa 
•Cattleya  (Lselia)  Pilcheri  alba 
CatUeya  (Lselia)  PerriuU 

Cattleya  (Lselia)  crispa 
•Cattleya  (Lselia)  Pitched 
CatUeya  (Ltella)  Perrinii 

Cattleya  maxima 
•Cattleya  Dominii  alba 
Cattleya  amethystina 

Goodyera  discolor 
•Ansctochilns  Dominii 
AnsBCtochilus  xanUiophyllns 

Fuchsia  serratifolla 
•Fuchsia  Dominii 
Fuchsia  speotabills 


Nepenthes  BalBesiana 
•Nepenthes  Dominii 
Nepenthes,    green     species 
Borneo,  unnamed 


from 


Cattleya  Mossifle  (Syon  House  vars.) 
•Cattleya  exoniensis 
Laelia  purpurata 

Cattleya  (Lselia)  crispa 
^Cattleya  Sidniana 
Cattleya  granmlosa 

Atfrides  afflne 
•ASrides  hybridom 
Aerlda8FiekUi«i 

DendroUum  n<4>Ue 
•Deodrobium  Dominii 
D«HDdiobinm  moniliforme 

Cattleya  labiata 
•Lselia  Yeitohiana 
Cattleya  (Lselia)  crispa 

Cattleya  crispa 
•Cattleya  (Lielia)  F^Ux 
Cattleya  Begnelll 

Cattleya  Dowiana 
•Cattleya  Dominiana 
Cattleya  Exoniensis 


Sach  a  record  needs  no  comment,  and  it  fully  justifies  us  in 
bestowing  a  meed  of  honour  on  a  man  who  has  proved  by  his 
works  that  he  so  well  deserves  it.  He  has  set  a  worthy  example, 
and  we  know  there  are  many  others  working  earnestly  in  the  same 
cause  and  who  will  win  public  approval  of  their  services. 

Many  will  join  us  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Dominy  will  live  long 
in  the  esteem  of  a  host  of  friends  and  enjoy  the  rest  to  which  he 
is  so  justly  entitled. 

ANTWERP  ROSE  SHOW. 

Thb  schedule  of  the  Antwerp  roearians  has  been  kindly  sent 
to  me  by  ^e  President,  M.  Lenaerts,  a  gentleman  now  known,  at 
least  by  name,  to  most  members  of  tbe  National  Rose  Society. 
The  following  abstract  of  the  schedule  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  In  the  first  section  (amateur  members)  there  are  ten 
classes :  the  first  six  are  for  cut  Roses  of  any  sort  consisting  of 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  and  one  hundred  varieties.  The 
prises  are  silver  and  bronze  medals  in  each  class.  Class  7  is  for 
fifteen  Teas,  Noisettes,  and  Hybrid  Teas ;  Class  8  for  twenty-five 
"  Bosee  de  |)Temier  choix  ;  '*  'CJlass  9  for  pot  Roses  in  flower  (no 
number  specified) ;  Class  10  is  for  lady  amateurs,  and  consists  of 
a  collection  of  Roses  not  exceeding  fifty.  Classes  7  to  10  have 
three  medals. 

In  the  second  section  (nurserymen  members)  there  are  twelve 


classes.  Tbe  first  seven  consist  of  collections  of  fifteen,  twenty, 
twenty-five,  fifty,  seventy-five,  and  one  hundred  of  any  sort,  and 
twenty  Teas,  iLc,  The  eighth  class  is  for  "  the  most  remarkable 
and  the  most  numerous  collection."  Classes  9  and  12  are  similar 
to  Classes  8  and  10  in  the  amateurs'  section.  Classes  10  and  11 
are  for  pot  Roses,  Class  11  being  special  for  Roses  grown  on  franc- 
de-pied  and  greff^  res  terre  stock.  The  prizes  throughout  are 
medals.  Tbe  third  section  is  open,  and  consists  of  three  classes. 
Class  1  is  for  the  most  beautiful  collection  of  the  newest  Roses ; 
Class  2  is  for  fifteen  Roses  remarkable  for  perfume ;  Class  8  for 
twenty-five  of  special  merit  in  form  and  colour.  It  is  to  this  last 
class  that  the  National  Rose  Society  medals  have  been  allotted. 

The  Hon.  President  offers  a  gold  medal  to  the  exhibitor  who 
shall  have  by  the  number  and  beauty  of  his  exhibits  contributed 
most  efficiently  to  the  general  attractiveness  of  the  Exhibition ; 
then  follow  medals  for  bouquets,  ball,  wedding,  table,  hand,  &c., 
and  a  medal  for  a  work  dealing  practically  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  Rose. 

As  this  Rose  Show  is  to  be  held  (August  22nd  to  24th)  at  the 
same  time  as  the  f^tes  in  connection  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Belgian  Independence,  travellers,  if  rosarians,  will  perhaps  like 
to  make  a  note  of  it  in  their  pocket-books.  Antwerp  itself  is 
thoroughly  well  worth  seeing,  and  the  Rose  Show  there  will  by  its 
novelty  in  effect  and  arrangement  prove  an  additional  item  of 
interest. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  send  this  schedule  to  anyone  who  might 
think  of  competing  and  would  like  to  examine  the  necessary 
conditions  for  doing  so. — J.  M.  Fulleb. 


REIGATE  ROSE  SHOW. 


Rbioatb  this  year  commences  the  season  certainly  a  week  too 
soon,  though  that  might  have  been  overcome  but  for  ttie  torrente  of 
rain.  Most  acceptable  in  other  ways,  rain  in  June  does  not  suit  on 
the  eve  of  a  Rose  Show.  The  result  was  a  small  Show,  and  Roses 
hardly  up  to  the  standard.  The  Show  was  held,  by  permission  of 
Lady  Henry  Somerset,  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  The  Priory,  which 
the  public  were  permitted  freely  to  traverse,  while  a  band  during  the 
afternoon  farther  enlivened  the  proceedings.  The  Judges  were  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain  and  Messrs.  G.  Paul  and  Francis.  A  box  of 
new  Roses  was  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Mitehell,  who  also  attended, 
while  Mr.  Ivery  of  Dorking  contributed  further  to  the  tento'  adorning. 

For  the  twenty-fours  only  three  boxes  were  entered.  The  prize- 
takers  were  in  order  Messrs.  Waterlow,  Haywood,  and  Sargant.  The 
{>rinoipal  contest  was,  as  usual,  amongst  the  twelves  and  for  the 
adies'  challenge  cup,  teken  yearlv  by  the  best  box  of  twelve  in  the 
room.  Colleouons  of  nine  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Haywood,  Cheales, 
and  Sargant,  who  were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively  ;  an  extra 
being  awarded  to  Mr.  Hawlry.  For  six  of  any  kind  Messrs.  F.  Pawle 
and  E.  Chambers  were  first  and  second.  For  twelve  Teas  Mr.  Water- 
low  was  first,  and  Messrs.  Cheales  and  Hawtry  eoual  second.    Messrs. 

F.  Pawle  and  E.  Home  were  first  and  second  witn  six  Teas. 

In  this  Association  the  National  Rose  Society's  medals  are  nven 
for  the  best  H.P.  and  best  Tea.  The  former  was  taken  by  Mens. 
£.  Y.  Teas  (Mr.  Haywood),  the  latter  by  Madame  Bravy  (Mr.  Cheales). 
For  twelve  of  any  kind  Messrs.  Haywood  and  Waterton  took  the  two 
prizes  with  Marie  Baumann  and  Mart^nise  de  Castellane  respectively. 
Table  decorations  were  shown  by  Miss  West,  Miss  T.  Thornton,  and 
Mrs.  F.  Guimareaus,  who  received  the  prizes  in  the  order  named ; 
hand  bouquets  by  Mrs.  C.  D.  Harding  and  Lady  Henry  Somerset ; 
and  button-hole  l>oaqaets  by  Miss  Cheales  and  Miss  Home,  one  from 
Miss  Edith  Cheales  being  highly  commended. 

After  concluding  their  labours  the  Judges,  Committee,  and  visitors 
were  entertained  at  Inncbeon  bv  the  President  of  the  Association, 

G.  Baker,  Esq.  The  new  class  of  Hybrid  Teas  was  not  shown  in  by 
nurserymen.  Two  boxes  were  entered  by  amateurs,  the  H.T.'8  shown 
being,  of  conrse^  Cheshunt  Hybrid  ;  Beauty  of  Stapleford,  good  sub- 
stance ;  and  Reme  Marie  Henriette,  the  most  promising  of  new  Roses. 

THE  PRIMROSE,  POLYANTHUS,  AND  OXLIP. 

The  Enolish  OxLip,fig.  4  (/Vimw^ />ratenjw>.  Nobis  ;  P,ff&ru 
$  elatior,  Linn. ;  P.  vulgarUy  var.  caulescent,  Bab.). — ^Thia  is  the 
trae  English  Oxlip.  It  is  the  Oxlip  of  Shakespere  and  other 
poete,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another  plant  which  is 
very  rarely  met  with,  called  the  Bardfield  Oxlip,  which  is  the 
Primula  elatior  of  Jacquin,  but  not  the  Primula  veris  fi  elatior  of 
Linnaeus,  although  the  latter  is  generally  given  as  a  synonym  of 
the  former.  I  have  examined  the  specimen  in  the  Linnsean  her- 
barium, where  it  is  marked  Primula  veris  pallido  flore  elatior,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  our  English  Oxlip  is  the  P.  veris  /3  of 
Linnseus. 

Tbe  true  English  Oxlip  is  perfectly  distinct  from  either  a 
Primro>e  or  a  Cowslip.  Ite  flowers  are  numerous,  forming  a 
spreading  umbel  on  a  toll,  nearly  smooth,  or  slightly  downy  scape 
rising  from  the  centre  of  a  rosette  of  leaves.  Corolla  flat,  with 
flve  cordate  deeply  notehed  segments,  the  edges  of  which  are  die* 
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tMit  or  BligMv  conTETgent,  and  there  we  flye  narww  daep  ydlow 
line*  round  tie  throat,  forming  a  fire-rayed  star.  Calyx-tul>e 
tubular,  aa  long  as  the  tabe  of  the  corolla.  Leaves  like  thoBe  of 
the  Primrose,  with  winged  petiolcB,  and  sometimei,  like  those  of 
the  CoTiKp,  nit^  the  blade  terminating  abruptly. 

Some  botAoutB  aaaert  that  the  OiUp  is  a  mere  form  of  the 
PiimnMe,  and  dittiiigniah  it  m  Primnla  vnlgatii  rar.  oaaleactma  ; 
and  othen  hold  that  it  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Frimroee  and 
llie  Oomlip.  I  at  one  time  waa  of  the  latter  opinioci,  being 
Tei7  much  folded  by  the  Tiewa  of  others  and  not  by  facts.    BbI^ 


■eqnent  experience  has  convinced  me  that  I  and  othen  holding 
that  opinion  were  wrong.  I  now  coaeider  the  true  Oxlip  a  per- 
fectly good  Bpeciea,  a  permanently  distinct  indirldualilT.  All 
that  has  been  said  and  written  abont  it  belog  a  hybrid  u  mere 
conjectore.  J  have  never  kaowu  Dor  beard  of  anyone  who  baa 
hybridised  the  Primrose  and  the  Cowslip  and  thereby  obtained 
an  Oxlip  or  anything  else.  My  excellent  friend  Col.  K.  Trevor 
Clarke,  than  whom  &ere  is  no  mora  skiKnl  hybridisar  or  more 
careful  obaerver,  baa  stated  over  and  over  that  be  baa  failed  to 
cross  either  of  them  with  the  poiten  of  the  other.    If,  then,  after 


careful  manipalati<m  they  refuse  to  intereron  by  artificiat  means, 
what  reason  is  there  for  snpposing  that  teriilisatioo  takes  place 
naturally  ?  There  are  no  conditions  in  (heir  natural  state  which 
cannot  be  secnrod  in  a  state  of  cultivation  ;  and  after  all  efforts 
faave  failed  to  crras  them  artificially,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Oxlip  is  not  a  hybrid  obtained  between  the  Primrose  and 
the  Oxlip,  but  is  rather  a  form  prodnced  by  organic  development 
Id  the  same  way  aa  other  new  forms  are  prodoeed  in  plants  by 
bad  Tariatlon  and  other  processes  of  dimorphism  or  evolution  of 


parts,  and  of  the  origin  and  cause  of  which  we  are  ai  jet 


In  the  third  edition  of  the  "  British  Flora  "  Sir  W.  J.  Hookar 
is  decided  in  tbe  opinion  that  all  three  plant) — the  Primroae,  the 
Cowslip,  and  the  Oxlip,  are  quite  distinct.  He  says,  "  Few  plants 
osn  be  more  oonvtant  to  characten  here  laid  down  than  theae  an 
as  generally  seen  growing  in  their  wild  stations.  They  rarely 
are  found  intermixed,  and  in  Scotland  tbe  two  last  kinds  are 
scarcely  known."     It  is  bne  Professor  Henslow  had  stated  that 
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he  found  a  PrimroBe  which  had  both  pedicillate  and  scapigerooB 
flowers ;  but  that  wa«,  I  presume,  only  one  instance  of  tne  vari- 
ations to  which  the  Primrose  is  subject,  and  which  will  be  referred 
to  when  I  treat  of  the  Polyanthus ;  whereas  the  Oxlip  is  found 
OFcr  the  greater  part  of  temperate  climates  true  and  fixed  to  its 
character,  not  a  specimen  here  and  there,  but  in  tolerable  abun- 
dance. By  way  of  better  identifying  the  true  Oxlip  I  propose  to 
name  it  Primula  pratmsity  and  to  allow  elatior  to  remain  as  the 
distinguishing  name  of  the  Bardfield  Oxlip.— Philanthos. 

(To  be  oontlnned.) 

LECTURE  ON  THE  PELARGONIUM. 

BrSHIBLKr  HIBBBRD. 

Th«  following  is  the  text  of  the  lecture  delirered  by  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd  in  the  CouncU  Chamber  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Pelargonium  Society's  annual  Exhibition, 
June  29th. 

The  Pelargonium  affords  a  subject  large  enough  to  occupy  as  many 
honn,  days,  or  cren  weeks,  as  the  mere  moments  I  shall  devote  to  it 
on  the  present  oocasion.  The  plants  on  the  table  represent  in  part 
ttie  beautiful  collection  of  species  and  hybrids  in  possession  of  tiie 
^Jfl  Horticultural  Society,  the  management  of  which  at  Chiswick 
18  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  fortunate  I  am  not  bound  to  mention 
Geraniums,  for,  if  they  are  of  less  importance  than  Pelargoniums  they 
take  us  further  back  in  time,  and  to  do  justice  to  them  we  should 
have  to  rummage  amongst  the  old  books  and  fish  up  some  veiy  curious 
memmnda.  But  the  mention  of  the  Geranium  renders  it  necessary 
to  begin  with  definitions.  A  Pehirgonium  is  not  a  Geranium,  although 
often  so  called.  The  true  Geraniums  are  for  the  most  part  herba- 
ceous plants  inhabiting  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the  Pelar- 
gonmms  are  for  the  most  part  shrubby  or  sub-shrubby  plants  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Let  us  for  a  moment  wander  amongst  the 
glcMant  slopes  of  Dsrley  Dale  in  Derbyshire,  or  by  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde  or  the  Oalder.  We  shaU  in  either  case  be  rewarded  by  seeing 
vast  sheets  of  the  lovely  Meadow  Crane's-bill,  Geranium  pretense, 
a  true  Geranium,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  flowers  in  the  world.  In 
m  rocky  recesses  of  Ashwood  Dale,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  "  bonny 
Doon,"  we  may  chance  to  see  in  high  suoimer  a  profusion  of  the 
Herb  Bobert,  Geranium  Robertianum.  with  pink  flowers  and  purple 
leaves,  a  piece  of  true  vegetable  jewellery.  And,  once  more,  I  in^te 
yo^^^an  iinaginary  journey,  and  we  will  ride  by  rail  from  Famess 
to  Whitehaven  in  order  to  behold  on  the  railway  bank,  more  especially 
near  St.  Bees,  a  wondrous  display  of  the  crimson  Crene's-bilf,  Gera- 
nium sanguineum,  which  from  July  to  September  forms  solid  sheets, 
often  of  a  furlong  in  length,  of  the  most  resplendent  colour. 

Now  let  us  fly  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe  and  alight  in  the 
vidnity  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  say  on  the  vast  desert  of  Karroo, 
where  there  is  much  sand,  much  sunshine,  and  little  rain.  Here,  in 
the  midst  of  desolation,  the  world  is  rich  with  flowers,  for  the  heathy 
scrub  that  occurs  in  patches,  glowing  with  many  bright  hues,  consists 
m  part  of  wild  Pelargoniums,  which  often  take  the  form  of  miniature 
depidnous  trees,  although  in  the  valleys  nearer  the  coast,  where  more 
rain  falls,  they  are  everneen  bushes. 

Ve^  different  in  their  characters  are  these  two  tribes  of  plants, 
and  they  are  not  less  different  in  their  constitution  and  aspects.  We 
may  regard  the  Geraniums  as  herbs  of  Europe,  and  the  Pe&goniums 
as  mhiiature  trees  of  Africa.  When  we  examine  the  flowers  we  find 
the  five  petals  of  a  true  Qeranium  of  precisely  the  same  shape  and 
sue ;  but  the  five  petols  of  a  Pelargonium  are  not  so,  for  sometimes 
uie  two  topmost  are  the  largest  and  stand  apart  from  the  rest.  The 
florists  are  doing  their  utmost  to  obliterate  the  irregularity  of  the 
petals  of  the  Pelargonium,  and  in  this  respect  to  convert  Pelargoniums 
into  Geraniums,  but  the  conversion  will  not  be  complete  until  much 
more  wonderful  things  are  accomplished.  A  Geranium  has  ten 
stamens,  and  a  Pelargonium  has  only  seven.  These  numbers  are 
not  constent,  but  the  exceptions  are  of  no  oonsequence  in  a  ireneral 
statement  of  the  case. 

When  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  about  the  differences  and  resem- 
blances of  the  several  families  of  GeraniacesB,  there  remains  only  one 
constant  and  unfailing  test  of  a  true  Pelargonium,  and  that  is  the 
nectariferous  tube  immediately  beneath  the  flower,  and  runnine  down 
one  side  of  the  flower-stalk. 

The  best  short  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Pelargonium  I  have 
met  with  is  in  the  Oardenert^  Chranicie  of  October  2, 1841.  It  gave 
me  a  clue  that  I  wanted  to  the  first-known  Pelargonium  as  an  inmate 
of  an  English  garden.  It  speaks  of  one  known  to  Gerarde,  but  there 
IS  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Gerarde  of  1697.  However,  at  page  948  of 
Johnson's  Gerarde  of  1688  is  a  record  of  a  plant  calledGeranium 
mdicum, "  as  of  late  brought  into  this  kingdom  by  the  industry  of 
Mr.  John  Tradescant  j  **  and  the  author  adds,  "  I  cUd  see  it  in  flower 
about  the  end  of  July,  1682,  being  the  first  time  that  it  hath  flowered 
with  the  owner  thereof."  The  plant  figured  by  Sweet  as  Pelargonium 
iUipendnlifoIium  (I.,  86)  is  a  variety  of  Pelargonium  triste,  which  is 
identical  with  the  Indian  Geranium  of  Johnson's  Gerarde.  Thus  we 
determine  that  the  first  flowering  of  a  Pelargonium  in  this  countey 
occurred  nearly  260  years  ago. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  there  are  a  few  true  Pelar- 
goniums that  are  not  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  P.  canariensis 


is  a  native  of  the  Canaries ;  P.  australe  comes  from  the  Australian 
continent :  P.  cotyledonis  is  found  wild  in  St.  Helena ;  P.  Endlioheri- 
anum  is  Asiatic  and  almost  European.  There  are  two  or  tlu!ee 
species  in  Abyssinia.  But  P.  triste  is  a  Cape  plant  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  it  is  most  agreeable  to  know  that  our  first  Peutrgoninm  was 
brought  into  the  country  by  John  Tradescant,  of  whom  Parkinson 
speaks  as  that  worthy,  curious,  and  diligent  searoher  and  preserver 
of  all  Nature's  raritiee  and  varieties.  It  was  in  all  probabili^ 
amongst  the  treasures  acquired  in  his  voyage  to  Barbary,  in  the  fleet 
sent  out  against  the  Algsrines  in  1620.  When,  in  1629,  he  became 
gardener  to  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  L,  this  plant  was  in 
his  famous  collection  at  Lambeth,  and  was  thence  sent  forth  as  the 
pioneer  of  the  Pelargoniums  and  the  Pelargonium  Socie^.  As  the 
Cape  was  discovered  in  1497,  the  plant  had  128  years  to  oomnleto 
the  journey  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  no  doubt  had  the  help  of 
Portuguese  traders  in  so  doing. 

It  is  singular  that  John  Tradescant,  who  was  an  Bnglishman.  bom 
in  Worcestershire,  and  probably  of  French  extraction,  was  always 
resarded  as  a  Dutchman.  It  is  singular  in  this  connection,  because 
subsequent  to  his  introduction  of  the  flrst  Cape  Pelargonium,  the 
Duteh  were  certainly  the  introdncen  of  a  dozen  or  more  species  that 
soon  after  came  into  Europe.  In  Dr.  James  Sherard's  wonderful 
garden  at  Eltham  there  were  in  1782  half  a  dozen  spedes.  In  the 
second  edition  of  Miller,  published  1788,  there  are  twenty  species  of 
African  ^  Geraniums."  and  these  are  all  Cape  Pelargoniums.  This 
brings  us  to  the  publication  by  Linnssus  of  the  ^  G^era  Plantanua  ** 
in  1787,  and  the  ^  Species  Plantarum  "  in  1768.  when  the  twenty-flve 
species  of  Pelargoniums  known  to  him  were  described  as  Geraniums 
for  the  last  time  in  any  work  of  hieh  authority.  In  1787  L'Heritier 
distinguiBhed  them  by  the  signs  I  have  already  mentioned.  In  the 
*'  Hortus  Kewensis."  published  in  1812.  as  many  as  102  species  and 
hybrids  are  described  as  then  in  cultivation  at  Kew,  and  the  list 
includes  triste,  grossularoides,  zonale,  inquinans,  lateripes,  peltatum, 
grandiflomm,queroifolium,  and  fuleidum. 

The  splendid  garden  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  that  afford  us  so 
much  delight  are  in  a  certain  sense  the  creations  of  human  skilL 
Nature  never  needed  such  things  and  did  not  trouble  to  produce  them. 
They  are  the  products  of  careful  systematic  hybridising  and  crossing, 
and  thev  represent  the  talent  and  perseverance  of  the  floristo  during 
a  period  of  sixty-five  years— a  period  so  brief  considering  what  has 
been  accomplished  that  it  shrinks  to  a  moment  when  we  compare  the 
original  wildines  with  the  splendid  fiowers  of  this  day.  In  the  year 
1816,  or  thereabouts,  the  amateurs  began  to  cross  the  spedes.  and  one 
of  the  leaders  in  this  delightful  work  was  Sir  Bichard  Colt  Hoare, 
who  obtained  a  considerable  number  of  beautiful  hybrids.  The  work 
was  taken  up  with  more  serious  views  by  Mr.  Bobert  Sweet,  the 
author  of  a  number  of  valuable  illustrated  works,  comprising  one  in 
five  volumes  devoted  to  the  Geraniacess. 

The  large-fiowerinff  or  fioristo'  Pelargoniums  are  reputed  to  be  the 
offspring  of  P.  sne<m>snm.  It  must  l^  evident  to  every  cultivator 
of  these  flowers  that  the  blood  of  a  score  or  so  of  species  is  mingled 
in  them.  P.  spedosum  was  introduced  in  1794,  but  it  has  no  place 
under  this  name  in  Sweet  or  the  "  Hortus  Kewensis."  It  is  variousbf 
described  as  producing  purple  and  white  flowers,  and  can  scarcely  l>e 
said  to  have  a  history.  If  the  question  be  asked.  What  is  Pelar- 
gonium specioeum?  I  must  refer  to  Sweet's  description  of  P.  invo- 
Incratum,  No.  88.  He  there  refers  to  spedosum  of  Andrews  as  iden* 
tical  with  his  own  superbum,  and  he  puts  the  spedosum  of  Wildenow 
out  of  court  altogether.  It  is  likely,  I  think,  that  P.  spectabUe  (186), 
a  hybrid  raised  nom  P.  cucuUatom  and  P.  iffuescens,  and  P.  involu- 
cratum  (dB)t  raised  from  P.  cucullatum  and  P.  superbum,  were  the 
founders  of  the  floristo*  race.  Certain  it  is  that  these  typical  kinds 
were  endowed  with  the  capability  of  varying  indefinitely,  and  with  a 

Slastic  constitution  rendenuff  them  posnble  sources  of  mnnmorable 
oral  surprises.  It  is  scarody  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  amongst 
the  true  hybrids  there  are  at  least  fifty  that  might  be  the  parento  of 
our  exhibition  race.  But  to  clear  up  the  pohit  is  impossible,  iw  in 
very  few  instonces  did  the  early  raisen  keep  any  record  that  could 
be  referred  to  for  settling  questions  of  pedisree. 

The  fint  variety  figiued  as  a  proper  florists'  flower  was  called 
Geranium  grandissima,  raised  by  Mr.  Widnall  of  Grantohester.  The 
portrait  of  this  variety  appeared  in  the  **  Floricultural  Cabinet"  of 
September  1st,  1884.  It  was  a  pretty  flower,  with  rich  dark  top  petels 
and  warm  blush-tinted  under  petals  ;  but  the  small  size  and  poor 
form  would  exclude  it  from  any  collection  of  Pdargoniums  in  the 
present  day.  What  a  marvellous  advance  on  this  do  we  behold  in 
the  latest  flowere  of  Mr.  Hoyle  or  Mr.  Foster !  To  Mr.  Hoyle,  no 
doubt,  we  must  asdgn  the  gold  medal  as  the  producer  by  systematio 
crossmg  of  the  finest  varieties  of  the  present  day. 

(To  be  oontinned.) 


HERBACEOUS  GRAFTING. 

SUOH  trees  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  as  all  know  who  have 
had  much  experience  in  their  cultivation  and  management^  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  have  their  symmetry  destroyed  by  the  buds  fil- 
ing to  break  in  certain  desired  positions,  by  dugs  destroying  the 
growth  in  its  early  stage,  or  blister  afltecting  the  foliage  and 
killing  the  shoots.  When  trees  are  thus  deprived  of  growth  in 
certain  important  parts  the  mode  of  filling  the  vacandes  by  what 
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!•  known  b;  the  French  atberbaoeoiugnftiiiK  it  worth;  of  notice 
•t  dUa  tbe  prtmer  time  for  adopting  it  neceMfuUy.  The  uinexed 
■aaU  Aetdi  uows  how  the  proceat  £■  curled  oaL  A  brttncb  is 
dertitnte  of  ft  ihoot,  therefore  »  growth  (D)  ii  taken  niiright  from 
below  Hie  ■neiaesj,  iuandted  (C),  and  grows  In  tbe  olrootion  b, 
and  the  want  ia  nipplied.  The  woric  of  eScctrng  the  union  o(  k 
growins  dioot  with  a  faealth^r  atem  ia  rery  dmrJe.  Moke  a  <lit 
ftbont  1^  inch  long  [yrealaeljr  aa  in  ordinaiy  budding,  but  niUi  a 
tranarerse  cnt  boUi  abore  and  below  tbe  longitudinal  slit ;  raise 


half  throng^  and  then  aerered  entiid;  jnst  below  the  point  indi> 
cated  b7  the  ligatnre.  This  inarching  may  be  done  bom  the 
prcMnt  time  onwards  to  Septembec  as  the  growths  attain  the 
deaiivd  length  and  flnnnesB.-W. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 


It  is  enstomaiy  in  man;  gardens  to  lOTe  a  breadth  of  the  eail  j 
Oabbage  stamp*  to  aftord  a  supply  of  yoong  heads  in  antnmD.  If 
a  reserration  baa  not  been  altead;  made,  it  shonld  ba  attended  to 
withont  delaj.  Plant-out  Leeks  in  tranches  prepared  as  lor  Celerf. 
Ftanoh  Baana  may  yet  be  sown  in  a  warm  situation.  Hake  a  sowing 
of  BodlTe,  deterring  aowing  for  the  main  crop  nntil  tbe  middls 
of  next  montlk.  Sow  Lattnce  for  successloa,  eboosing  the  Cos 
wietics  aa  being  lees  disposed  to  be  flabby  in  dry  weather  than  tbe 
Cabbage  sorts.  Parsley  prsTionsly  soim  should  be  thlnued-ont  to 
abont  a  foot  distance  apart,  and  some  of  the  plants  should  be  cue- 
fnlly  lifted  and  planted  in  single  rows  in  sheltered  sanny  positions 
near  the  base  of  walls,  where  protection  can  easily  be  afforded  in 
severe  we«tber.  Ah  the  ground  becomes  Tacant  plant-out  Broccolis, 
Canliflowera,  Cabbage  tor  antomn  uss,  Brussels  Bprouta  and  winter 
Tagelablee  generally,  reserring  a  good  breadth  tor  Boeette  Colewrats 
and  winter  Bpinach,  which  succeed  well  alter  Potatoes  or  Peas,  alio 
the  Tripoli  seotioD  of  Oaions,  which  may  follow  Cabbage  or  Canli- 
flower.  Bmall  sowings  of  Turnips  at  interrals  will  for  the  present 
snOce.  Shallots  as  soon  aa  they  Indicate  ripeness  should  be  taken 
np,  dried,  and  stored  in  bunches  or  otherwise.  Attend  to  training 
Tomatoes  as  thay  adranoe  in  fprowth,  nmoTing  all  the  side  shoots 
when  the  requisite  number  of  fruiting  shoots  are  obtained.  Train 
and  p^-ont  the  growths  of  ridge  Cucnmbers  and  Vegetable  Harrows 
as  needed.  The  surface  soil  should  be  frequently  stirred  in  suitable 
weather,  and  every  endearour  be  made  to  accelerate  the  gtoirth  of 
the  orops  and  retard  the  weeds,  band-weeding  in  moist  weatiier  being 
mote  effeetual  than  frequent  hoeing  aud  taking, 
BAODT   rSDIT  OABDaK. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  fruit  trees  free  from 
ioaects,  whether  the  trees  are  trained  to  walls  or  otherwise,  aud  during 
snch  a  season  as  ths  present  this  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.    Tbe 


remoTal  of  the  fbreright  or  nnneoeasary  shoots,  or  stopping  them, 
will  in  Diany  instancee  be  a  means  of  destroyhig  the  aphides,  and 
the  shoots  so  removed  and  infested  shootd  at  once  be  collscted  and 
burned.  Black  aphides  on  Morello  and  other  Cherry  trees  aie  ditBcnlt 
to  dispose  of,  as  tobacco  water  or  other  destroying  agaata  do  not 
have  the  leaet  effect  unless  the  insacts  are  disturbed,  as  they  may  by 
gently  rubbing  the  infested  leaves,  Ao.,  with  the  fiugers,  tobacoo 
water  or  the  insectldda  being  employed,  following  when  the  trees 
become  dry  with  a  forcible  syringing  so  ss  to  dislodge  the  Inseots. 
The  shoots  of  wall  trees  shonld  be  secured  t^  nailing  or  ^Ing  as 
they  advance  in  growth,  allowing  space  for  the  shoots  to  swell. 
Attend  to  stopping  and  regulating  the  growth  of  bush  and  [Tramidal 
Apple,  Fear,  Plam,  and  Olierry  tteee.  Cater^lara  ara  abundant, 
for  which  carefnl  hand-picUng  is  an  effectual  remedy,  and  Fir< 
tree  oil,  nicotine  soap,  and  fresh-gtound  hellebore  powder  will 
destroy  them  it  effectively  applied  ;  and  the  two  first  aie  equally 
effective  against  aphides,  whioh  are  nnusnally  prevalent  on  Qoese- 
berry  and  CoRant  bosbea.  Cntting  the  shoots  baok  and  bnming 
them  will  destroy  many  insects,  and  will  bettcs  admit  of  the  appli- 
cation of  an  insecticide.  Baspberries  with  other  small  fruit  are 
abundant  and  muat  not  lack  moisture,  tberefora  it  tbe  soil  be  dry 
apply  water  copiously  and  mulch  with  manure.  Strawberries  must 
recetve  abundance  of  water  in  dry  weather,  and  the  fruit  must  be 
carefully  protected  witii  nets. 

FiiDiT  HOiran. 

riimv— Hasten  the  tblnaing  of  late  Qrapes ;  those  tnat  have  to 
hang  over  the  winter  will  require  rather  more  thliming  than  these 
not  required  to  keep  past  November,  otherwise  they  will  not  keep 
well  when  a  dose  damp  atmoepbere  has  to  be  contended  with. 
Check  all  grots  laterals,  not  allowing  them  to  grow  nntil  they  crowd 
the  principal  foliage,  then  removing  them  in  such  a  quanti^  as  to 
oause  a  check  to  the  roots,  whioh  not  infrequently  results  in  shanking 
ofthebnries.  Bemovemrplos  bunches  freely,  or  if  the  crop  be  heavy 
the  Qrapea  will  not  be  tboiougbly  ripened.  It  is  false  economy  to 
ezllngnish  the  flree  at  this  season  unless  the  weather  be  unnsnally 
warm,  as  gentle  fires  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  60°  to  6fi' 
and  70°  to  76°  will  eneoie  steady  progreas,  and  allow  of  the  Orapee 
ripeiung  in  Angnst  and  early  September  when  thera  is  mora  snn 
and  light,  and  they  will  keep  very  mnch  better  than  those  that 
have  to  be  ripened  in  September  and  Octuber  by  sharp  Bring  and  at 
greater  cost.  Tine  borders  that  are  high  and  dry  do  not  generally 
receive  sufficient  water  when  the  Tines  ara  m  active  growth,  as  they 
can  baldly  have  too  much  If  the  drainage  be  efficient  from  the  tine 
the  Orape*  eonunence  swelling  until  they  ara  well  advanced  In 
oolooring.  Teutilate  beely  hotuet  containing  Hoscats  that  ara 
ripening,  also  maintaining  a  good  temperatnn ;  even  Hamburghs 
when  ripening  should  have  a  free  drcnlation  of  rather  dry  warm  air 
as  Grapes  ripened  in  a  low  tamperatnra  are  generally  poor  in  flavour 
and  do  not  keep  well.  A  brisk  beat  for  faearily  cropped  Tinea 
ripening  their  fruit  would  be  injurious,  mora  time  being  required 
under  snob  circumttanoea,  and  reat  should  be  given  by  allowing  tbe 
tempentnra  f>  fall  to  W  at  night.  Houses  in  which  tbe  Oiapes 
ara  ripe  should  be  kept  cool  and  well  ventUated.  Tinee  bom  which 
the  Grapes  have  been  out  should  be  syringed  every  evening  to 
preeerve  the  old  foliage  as  long  as  poanble,  and  air  should  be 
admitted  freely  night  and  day.  Young  Tines  will  require  syriDghig 
in  the  afternoon  of  bright  days,  closing  the  house  early  with  a  molBt 
atmoephera  to  secnra  free  growth,  enoonraging  surface-rooting  by 
frequently  supplying  tepid  water. 

/t^i.— Ths  first  crop  will  now  be  gathered,  and  the  trees  will 
require  generous  treatment,  affording  liquid  manure  to  the  roots, 
especially  such  as  ara  in  pots  or  borders  of  limited  «x(eat.  As  the 
crop  Is  likely  to  be  Urge  thin  freely  befora  the  fmlta  ara  as  large  as 
walnuts,  reserving  those  nearest  the  base  of  the  shoots.  Syringe 
twice  a  day  to  keep  red  spider  In  check.  Tie-in  the  growths  to  the 
trellis  as  they  advance,  stopping  such  as  are  not  reqoired,  and  regu- 
late them  to  ensure  exposura  to  light  and  air.  In  houses  whera 
crops  are  ripening,  constantly  maintain  a  drculation  of  dry  warm 
air  to  ensura  the  Figs  ripening  perfectly.  Trees  In  pots  intended 
for  esriy  fruiting  neit  season  must  not  now  be  neglected ;  syringe 
them  overhead  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  snpply  thsm  with  liqnid 
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manure  oomposed  of  a  handful  of  gnano  to  three  gallons  of  water. 
When  the  trees  have  fullj  matured  their  growths  in  the  forcing 
house  they  may  be  placed  outdoors  in  some  sunny  comer  to  harden, 
but  it  is  well  not  to  do  so  too  early,  or  not  at  all  unless  the  growth 
is  well  matured. 

Melons. — As  the  houses  become  cleared  of  their  crops  remoye  the 
old  plants,  and  make  preparations  for  a  fresh  start.  The  soU  should 
be  removed  entirely ;  and  where  bottom  heat  is  solely  supplied  by 
fermenting  material  a  portion  should  be  taken  out  and  some  hot 
dung  worked  in,  so  as  to  rerive  the  bottom  heat.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  pits  and  frames.  Plant  on  moimds  or  ridges  rendered  firm, 
and  maintain  a  moist  genial  atmosphere.  Pot  off  seedling  plants, 
and  keep  them  near  the  glass  to  secure  sturdiness  of  habit.  Con- 
tinue fertilising  the  blossoms  of  plants  that  are  flowering,  and  during 
dull  weather  ventilate  at  night,  as  moisture  from  condensation  during 
that  time  will  settle  on  the  blossom  and  be  fatal  to  setting.  Directly 
the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling  earth-up  the  roots,  and  keep  the 
laterals  closely  pinched,  thinning  out  the  growths  where  too  crowded. 
Syringe  every  afternoon  early,  maintaining  a  good  moisture  by  fre- 
quent damping,  and  afford  liquid  manure  to  plants  with  swelling  fruit. 
Olose  early  with  a  good  sun  heat.  Ventilate  at  above  75^.  Shade  only 
to  prevent  flagging,  paying  particular  attention  to  this  in  bright 
weather  following  a  dull  period.  Watch  for  canker  at  the  collar, 
and  if  it  appear  mb  the  affected  parts  with  quicklime  at  once,  as 
when  it  becomes  established  it  does  great  mischief  in  a  short  time. 
If  the  fruits  commence  cracking  reduce  the  supply  of  moisture  both 
at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  and  cut  the  stem  half  or  three 
parts  through  below  the  fruit,  and  admit  air  freely,  especially  at  night. 

Cueambers, — The  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  few  seeds  for  late 
summer  and  autumn  fruiting,  about  three  to  four  weeks  being  re- 
qi^red  to  secure  sturdy  plants.  Make  the  necessary  preparations  by 
ooneotbug  the  fermenting  material  and  soil,  and  thoroughly  deansing 
the  house.  Although  no  fire  heat  is  now  required  a  gentle  bottom 
heat  in  the  case  of  new  beds  is  desirable.  Test  the  heat  of  the  beds 
before  planting,  and  do  not  plant  until  the  heat  has  reached  its  maxi- 
mum and  is  on  the  wane,  it  not  being  safs  above  90^.  Afford  liquid 
manure  copiously  twice  a  week,  maintaining  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture  in  hot  weather.  Fumigate  against  aphides  and  thrips  occa- 
sionally, and  employ  the  knife  freely.  Train,  stop,  and  thin-out  the 
old  growths  and  foliage  in  pits  and  frames,  earthing-up  the  roots, 
removing  tiie  lights  for  a  few  hours  on  showery  afternoons.  Sprinkle 
the  plants  overhead  at  4  P.u.,  dosing  the  lights  at  that  time.  Yen- 
tilate  early  in  the  day,  and  shade  only  to  prevent  flagging. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Samuelson  &  Co.,  Banbury. — HlustrcUed  General  Catalogue  of  Agrx- 
cnk«ral  and  Horticultural  fmplements. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  **  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request  that 
no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  throu^  Uie  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Fnchiriaa  not  ThriTlng  (E.  H.  O.^.^TneX  the  plants  as  advised  hi 
**  Work  for  the  Week,"  catting  back  the  shoots  moderately,  and  your  plants  will 
flower  flaely  again  over  a  lengthei^d  period. 

Prtmroses  {Mr$,  Dambeitp).—lt  yon  send  a  reminder  to  **  Pdilanthos  " 
a  month  hence,  when  the  seed  will  b«  ripe,  and  endoie  two  etanqM*  your  widi 
will  be  complied  with. 

List  ofMarket  Prices  (R.  Sutelife).— When  the  list  yon  refer  to  is  not 
pablished  yon  may  take  it  that  the  prices  remain  as  before.  Tour  request  shall 
have  our  attention. 

Zygopetalom  Blaokaji  and  Cattleya  labiata  Unhealthy  (An 

Orchid  Lover).  —  The  spots  on  the  Zygopetalom  leaves  are  doc  to  excessive 
molstor^  especially  at  night.  Allow  the  leaves  to  become  dry  before  night,  and 
admit  air  more  freely.  The  Gattleya  probably  reqnires  more  motstore,  or  the 
buds  may  have  been  destroyed.    Place  it  in  a  warmer  temperatnre. 

American  Blight  on  Apple  Trees  (A,  Z.).— If  yon  dip  a  rmall  bmsh 
in  paraffin  and  touch  the  aifected  "parts,  not  applying  the  oil  to  the  smooth  por- 


tions of  the  bark,  nor  in  tnch  quantity  as  tomu  down  the  liranehes;  you  wHl 
destrc^  the  insects  and  not  injure  the  trees. 

Market  Qarden  Crops  (Z.  F;).— The  landTord  is  nndonbtedly  entitled  to 
a  valoaUon  fbr  th9  crops  npon  the  ground  when  you  take  the  leasee  unlew  there 
is  some  qpedal  stipulation  to  the  contrary.  That  is,  presunHag  joa  take  the 
lease  immediately  of  the  landlord  and  not  of  a  pravions  tenant. 

Propagating  Erloas  (^4.  B.).—Jt  j<m  have  been  eaasfnl  in  seleeAtag 
vigorous  half-motored  cnttingsi  they  will  soon  produce  roots  nqderthe  treatment 
yon  mention.  Bepecial  attentirm  to  watering  is  needed,  as  they  are  very  liable 
to  **damp  ott"  evm  when  rooted.  Wipe  the  oondensed  moisture  off  Vb/b  Inside 
of  the  bellglasses  daily,  and  remove  SiMm  as  Mxm  the  young  plants  aw  making 
growth. 

Growing  the  C«p«  Gooseberry  in  Pots  (•8Wfr«yaer).— Itwili  sacossd 
admirably  in  a  pot,  being  shifted  on  as  it  requires  more  root  room,  or  it  may  be 
kept  in  a  pot  of  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  supplying  liquid  manure  finely 
after  the  roots  have  filled  the  pot.  The  shoots  may  be  stopped  to  indnce  a 
branching  habit.  The  plant  mnst  be  trained  lo  a  trellis  or  wall,  and  have  plenty 
of  light  and  air. 

Stopping  Toong  Vines  (/dtm).— Stop  the  leading  stem  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  aIIo\fnng  the  laterals  to  extend  as  for  as  spaoe  will-admit,  but  not  allow- 
ing them  to  crowd  the  principal  f(^sge. 

Grafting  Vines  (QMriiO'^-Both  the  vnrieties  yon  name  will  succeed  on  the 
Black  Hamburgh  stock,  but  we  prefer  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  on  its  own 
roots.  This  fine  Grape  idso,  owing  to  iU  free  root-action,  forms  a  valuable  stock 
for  other  varieties.  The  otho*  white  Grape  to  which  you  refer  is  good  in  some 
soils  and  districts,  but  not  in  all.  You  might  tn^  a  Vine  of  it,  and  if  it  answers 
your  expectations  yon  could  quickly  increase  it  by  inarching  or  grafting. 

Thrips  on  Cucumbers  ( r(pi>r*).~Fnmigsttng,  not  strongly  but  frequently, 
will  destroy  thrips ;  but  if  the  plants  are  much  Infested  you  had  better  first 
syringe  them  with  a  solution  of  "Soft  soap,  Gishurst  compound,  or  some  other 
insecticide.  A  safe  strength  is  S  ozs.  of  soft  soap  to  a  gallcm  of  water,  adding  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  tobacco  liquor,  and  api^ytngftta  temporatore  of  100°  to  110°. 
Fumigation  should  be  d<Hie  on  two  consecutive  nights  at  intervals  of  ten  days. 

Melons  ''  Bursting  "  (£6or>.— It  is  a  result  of  excessive  vigour,  but  it  not 
infrequently  arises  from  a  too  moist  and  close  atrooepbere.  The  best  remedy  is 
to  cut  the  stem  about  half  way  tiiirough  below  the  fruit  to  check  the  flow  of  sap, 
and  supply  water  at  the  roots  only  to  prevent  flagging,  keeping  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere by  a  free  circulation  of  air  at  night  as  well  as  day. 

Flowering  Plants  for  a  Room  iStutex).— The  most  suitable  plants  for 
flowering  during  the  winter  and  spring  would  be  such  bulbs  as  Hjraointha, 
Narcissuses,  Jonquils,  Snowdrops,  Sic.,  and  of  miscellaneous  plants  Pelaigoninms, 
Fuchsias,  Cinerarias,  and  Calceolarias  with  many  others.  Annuals  are  not 
generally  suited  for  windows.  You  will  find  full  imrticulare  upon  this  subject 
in  **  Window  Gardening  for  the  Hany,"  published  at  this  office,  price  9(L,  or  post 
free  for  ten  penny  stamps. 

Storing  Bulbs  (aitxoHnQ).—If  such  bulbs  as  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are  not 
removed  from  the  beds  until  the  foliage  is  oon«4derabIy  witliered  all  that  Is 
required  is  to  spread  the  bulbs  on  mats  and  dry  tliem  gradually,  and  ttan  store 
them  on  shelves  in  a  dry  cool  room  until  they  are  required  tor  planting.  If  tbe 
plants  have  to  be  removed  before  the  foliage  is  quite  yellow,  but  yet  changing, 
they  may  be  laid  in  rows  in  trenches  on  a  border  f<»'-a  few  weeks,  the  roots  bdng 
well  covered  with  soil,  and  then  dried  and  «tored  as  indicated.  Such  bulbs  as 
Crocuses  and  Snowdrops  are  often  best  left  ih  the  ground,  and  if  they  are  near 
the  margin  of  beds  they  do  not  interfere  witli  the  summer  flowers.  Generally 
i^Makiug,  flowering  bnltM  require  the  same  care  in  diying  and  sttnlng  as  Onimis. 

BCildew  on  Vines  (O.  W.  /?.).— The  leaves  sent  are  inftasted  witb  mildew, 
and  you  cannot  adopt  a  better  or  mter  plan  tor  destroyimg  it  than  diistlog 
every  speck  with  sulphur.  It  usually  adheres  the  best  when  am>Iied  very  early  In 
the  morning  before  the  veut41aton  are  opened,  as  the  foliage  is  then  sUghtiy  moist. 
If  this  is  not  so  yon  may  syringe  lightly,  and  shortly  aftc^rvvwrds  ai4>ly  tke 
sulphur,  dusting  it  through  a  muslin  bag.  Some  cnluvatora  mix  sulphur  In 
water  and  apply  with  a  syringe.  The  Strawberry  resembles  Sir  Joseph  Faxtoiii 
but  It  i§  difficult  to  determine  the  name  without  seeing  a  giowiog  {dant. 

The  Celery  Fly  (ie.  21).— This  insect  is  tha  Tephritis  onopordium  of 
entomologists ;  it  is  the  larvae  which  burrow  in  the  substance  <^  the  leaf,  and 
When  fnlly  grown  pass  from  the  plant  to  the  gromid,  where  they  underao  the 
usual  pupal  changes,  the  result  being  the  production  of  a  small  winged  mr-llke 
creature  that  is  in  its  perfect  state  during  early  summer.  The  grubs  ore  found 
in  the  leaves  from  June  till  October,  as  several  disthict  snoosBsiona]  broods  ore 
produced.  As  your  plants  are  now  loft  nnmolested'  you  may  conolnde  that  the 
larvsB  hove  passed  to  the  ground,  btit  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  plants 
will  not  be  again  attacked  by  later  broods.  Preeelng  the  leaves  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  Is  the  only  means  of  desteoying  the  grabs. 

Pelargonioms  tor  'Winter  (JVovie^).— We  presume  your  plants  aie  of 
the  Zonal  type ;  if  so,  and  they  are  free-flowering  varieties,  yon  will  have  no  diffl- 
onlty  in  flowering  tb«m  from  November  onwards,  provided  yon  have  »  light 
house  and  can  maintain  a  t^nperature  of  from  4f^  to  SO^  dnring  the  period 
you  name.  Presuming  yon  have  young  plants,  which  are  ^e  best  for  the 
purpose,  they  Should  be  placed  in  clean  well-dnUned  pots,  emi^ying  a  compost 
of  nther  heavy  tnrfjr  loam  and  about  one-fourth  of  decayed  manure,  pottUsi 
rather  firmly.  They  should  be  placed  In  a  well- ventilated  frame  for  a  time  unU 
they  are  established  in  the  new  soil,  when  they  may  be  partlyploaged  in  Mbss 
In  an  open  situation  outdoors  to  promote  sturdly  growth,  'nm  shoots  aiay  be 
stopped  once  or  twice;  and  the  flower  buds  ghould  be  removed  during  the 
snnuner.  Water  them  carefully  yet  sufficiently,  as  It  is  Importaat  to  keep  the 
root-action  vigorous,  but  lessen  the  supply  son^jewhat  in  September,  and  place 
the  plants  under  gloss  before  heavy  autumn  rains  occur.  Tf  yon  plant  them  out 
you  will  fail  in  your  object.  Amongst  the  varieties  for  this  purpose  fSw  ore 
more  useful  than  the  old  scarlet  Vesuvius  and  its  white  and  salmon  Tfirifitiw. 

Bteptaanotis  Cnltore  (S.  C).— It  is  a  stove  plant,  but  succeeds  in  an 
intermediate  house,  and  even  in  a  greenhouse  during  the  summer  If  the  air  is 
not  too  dry»  It  requires  copious  supplies  of  wator  during  ^e  period  of  growth, 
and  frequent  syringings  to  keep  It  free  from  insects.  If  you  withhold  wator 
gradually  in  September  you  may  possibly  preserve  it  through  the  winter  in  the 
warmest  part  of  your  greenhouse,  but  the  pot  should  be  pretty  well  filled  with 
roots  at  that  time,  aui  the  soil  must  not  be  kept  too  moist,  neither  extremely 
dry. 

Cnltnre  of  Statice  profma.  (FVwn^  GardenMry.-^The  spedmsn  yon 
sent  was  a  portion  of  this  beautiful  greenhonso  plaut,  whioh  when  well  grown 
Is  <mo  of  the  most  useful  for  decoration  in  the  couservatory,  the  flowers  b^g  so 
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•rtnottl;  donblB.  Tba  plut  •boold  bs  cnnni  In  ■  bQ  oonditiiic  prinolpdlj 
dl  abiww  louD,  irith  null  proporUoiu  at  pat.  iHf  uU,  weU-decAir^il  niunufl, 
vmi  naciaat  MBd  ud  *auiU  piecH  ot  ctumoiLl  to  nudcr  the  wbols  Dompist 
aaSoMMj  CHii  uid  «WBat»  Bulj  ^itliv  !■  tl^  beat  time  for  pDltinc.  ui 
09oatl«t  wuIAi  nqnlio  woia  em  to  jnnot  ondns  injury  to  ttw  raotiL  « 
■gw  ofll  Dpt  be  e^lf  ■tMisol.  Attaod  euatollr  to  tba  n^p^  ot  mla, 
•QMdallr  '—■—"-'-'J  nflw  giiliw  tba  plula  ■  ihltt,  aa  Uuy  an  eqaaJlr  aa 
(_~M_t^_~_i~..,.ui»_uotd(«iaht.    Whlla  la  mowUi  ao '—— ^ '- 


.  Btatkaa  tsar  be  nadilj  ImaaaaaJ  bj  onttlaM  o(  tba  nmiuF 
iBaaBdjaoUuDdernballclaa  In  mwlwt*  beat,  tba  -  •toOinp' 
M  aoMlBntad  bf  addlBs  ■  few  plaeea  ol  otaanoal  to  Uia  aoU, 


■nnrtli  b*  tha  malnlaiMtKa  nl 
■Ud*  a  rla*  to  •»>  to  M«  H  »a°,  I 
M°,i7llBflta8  tba  plant*  nr' — 
Dtaon  In  tba  bsoin.    Do 


■TaUablo 

mn.    On 
growing  healtidly. 


1  imperfectly 


HorSIto  Ohsrrtaa  FalllDg  {F.  /).-lt  Is  >  cottihi 
alonlBf,  and  li  genanily  attribotable  to  ■  ™ry  idguro 
IllMBed.    WabaTOalaoknowDltiwiltlraiiisdeflaieno; 
tba  aofl,  tod  In  otber  tnitanwH  Irani  an  InaulBolenC  tupply  ot  wstac  at  too  n» 
U  the  tna  b«  my  ilcoroiu  take  oat  &  Mncb  aboat  1  feet  from  tbe  itein,  ai 
ant  oH  >n  TODta  ailending  berood  that.    Hetam  tbe  aoil  to  tbe  tieocb,  mliii 

.  __. ....j.v   _....   rj_  „|j  f^ijj,  H  gpjj^       ^j,  ^,^[J 

ig  yaltov,  alio  looaanldf  tbe  i 


int^bnt  br 


b  ibottt  to  break 


be  bigbly  I 

ha  jirainttlM  ft  tbanuinan  into  tbe  lofCiiDd „ 

d  for  next  Haaon'a  mpplT  of  bloon.  ffatarlni  onriwad.  In  tba 
acaenea  at  tain,  »H«  a  hot  day  will  laef  the  follnneleaiiaadntreab  tbeplanla. 
Tbeji  maj  be  kCt  plunged  In  thli  poslUon  until  ate  begluning  ot  October,  wban 

UwjTiboQld  be  allond  to  baoome  gcadnalt;  drf  —  —  ' '-  ■  -       ■  -      - 

wtaktM-.   About  tbiae  aoattaa  pnriow  to  the  i 

bloom  tbej  abonld  be  pnioed — not  br  cutting 

tbat  It  haa  been  tbe  main  objMt  dating  (b*  iim 

manir  nnWTJjw  the  nnrtpeoed  pointe  and  mak  amwuii,  ucuuiug  Hianu 

ot  the  Iboota  wttb  the  polnta  downwarda  to  Ilia  ilda  of  the  pote.    Tbla 

do«a  In  plM<Bg  a  Mnng  place  ot  «ord  araiuid  the  ilm  of  tke  pot. 

tbe  pdni  of  eaob  ihoot  to  it.    Thla  I - ■     ' 

back  qolto  to  tbe  baae»  thereby  gifing  mora  Hiaoifl  ana  oiootniiiuiD  coaiu  otocr- 
wlae  be  prodoccd,  tar  all  Rom  ban  ■  tandemr  to  pivdnce  tvo  or  threo  itroog 
bmka  sear  tba  polnta  ot  aaah  iboot.  learing  the  baae  nak«l.  By  following 
(beae  dinotioni  joor  oomapoDdent  vrtU,  in  think,  be  Uxtalj  mootaaful  anotbar 
year," 
Hamai  of  Flanta  {Hithhnd  LadiUci^-l  li  not  >d  Orcliid,  but  Utrjoalaria 


G^D^ial  Jaoqoemliiot,  bi 
(A.  B.  P.).-l,  Gu«  eyivatlci.  Wood  eedsei  S,  C 
Bedga  ;  I,  Luinla  oo^eita,  BonndLeaded  ««idnti 
Woodrnah:   »,  L.  piloui,  Halrr  Wopdmebj    " 
Malick.     We  oaly  nazne  all  epeolnKua  In  c 
ramoeiu ;  1,  Tenciiam  Kogiutinlmmn  ;  S,  Cc  . 
tnm;  *,  HabeiiKu  bffolla.    (SmIhu).— 1,  Oallnni 
liBrinphybuD  otflcloale. 


fOULTSr,  PIQEOM,  AHD    BEE    CHROHICLE. 
PBDIQRBE  IN  CEREALS. 

{Co»tmued /ivm  fagt  S04,  Vol.  LXIII.) 

In  eontiniutJon  ot  the  fnbject,  we  refer  to  Hftjor  Hallett'a 
laoture,  who  says,  m  to  onr  thitd  faot,  the  powibilitj  of  prodnc- 
ins  pTMtioal  "  Sxity  of  tjpe  " — "  I  mj  pmcticftl  fixity,  becanie, 
M  tbe  Preaideut  of  the  British  Anooiatiou  for  the  Advancemeilt 
ot  Science  remarked  to  me  at  one  of  oui  meetings  of  the  Liniuean 
Soeie^,  'If  there  were  «bsolate  fixity  of  type  onoe  praduced 
there  could  be  no  further  improTement.'  With  thla  I  oauiiot  do 
otherwise  than  agree,  and  I  wiah  to  be  underttood  to  me&n  by 
'  fixity  of  type,'  simply  that  which  we  c4)t«iD  in  pun-bred 
Ml  i  mall.  As  (me  illottnttlon  oF  '  fixity  ot  tTpe,'  I  will  ftddnce 
tbe  reaoIU  obtained  in  variotu  wbeat-prodncing  coantriea  ot  the 
world  fiom  my  original  red  pedigree  wheat.  Although  grown  in 
vastly  different  soils,  climates,  and  circumstances,  tbe  prodnoe, 
ear  aoA  grain,  la,  with  slight  modifications  of  oolonr,  peifectiy 
identical  with  that  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  Paris 
Eibibition  ot  IS67,  tor  instance,  nmid  all  the  specimens  ot  cereals 
from  the  varioas  countries,  I  at  once  recognised  in  scores  ot  in* 
stances  my  own  original  red  pedigree  wheat  before  referring  to 
the  catalogues.  Another  instance  ot  'fixity  of  type  '  I  find  in 
the  case  of  Colonel  Le  Contcar'B  '  Belle  Vue  Talavera '  wheat 
For  very  many  years  his  object  was  to  improre  the  qoali^  of  hia 
grain.  He  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  increasing  the  number 
of  ranks  in  the  ear;  and  bo,  while  for  yeftrs  pnrsning  bis  own 
particular  object,  he  inoidentAU;  '  fixed '  the  siie  of  his  ears  of 
wheat,  and  it  alone,  of  all  the  hundreds  ot  varietios  of  whicli  I 
have  eiperimented  np<m,  has  refused  for  eight  consecntire  years 
to  more  beyond  the  eleren  ranks  peculiar  to  it.  To  show  that  be 
certainly  did  fix  the  type  of  bis  ear,  J  find  those  which  be  sent 
me  are  absolute  foc-similes  of  those  which  I  iaw  in  tbe  Museum 
ot  the  Bojal  Agricultuial  Society  in  HRCover  Square,  and  which 
contributed  by  tbe  Colonel  about  the  year  1810." 

After  these  quotations  we  miut  ask  the  borne  fanner  to  con- 
sider how  tar  tbe  experiments  related  can  be  turned  to  bis  own 
account  in  the  growth  of  grain  upon  the  home  farm.  Now  we 
know  that  there  bas  existed  for  ages  a  ccrlain  fixity  of  type, 
which  is  shown  by  the  varieties  of  wheat  which  are  ottered  tor 
sale,  such  as  Australian  white  wheat,  Canadian  wheat,  wheat  im- 
ported from  India,  Russia,  Egypt,  and  otMr  parts  ;  ia  fact,  we 
haTe  whit«  wheats  ted  wheat,  white  and  red-chaSed  wheat,  rough 
and  Bmootb-cbatfed  wheat,  bearded  wheat,  winter  and  spring 
wbeat^  Ac.  In  all  these  fixity  ot  type  has  gone  no  further  than 
deciding  the  colour  ot  tlie  grain  and  chaff,  the  quality  ot  the 
grain,  Ik.  The  practical  farmer  will  say,  "  I  find  such  or  such  a 
variety  of  wheat  suits  my  soil  and  climate  best,  and  tbe  same 
remark  applies  to  barley  or  oals."  There  are  further  reatODB  tot  a 
choice  ot  Borte,  that  of  quality  of  grain  and  value  to  tbe  miller 
being  ot  great  impoitance,  especially  in  certain  districts.  Ad 
instance  of  this  we  find  at  Guildford  in  Surrey,  where  the  best 
quality  of  white  wheat  is  grown,  and  when  grown  upon  certain 
soils  in  that  neighbourhood  tbe  grain  baa  a  value  which  Cftn  be 
obtained  nowhere  else,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  samplaa  which 
reach  Hark  Lane,  the  metropolitan  market,  but  grown  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  The  two  varieties  of  wheat  oommonly 
grown  tor  tbe  Ouildford  market  are  "Chidham"  and  "Trump." 
These  sorts  are  especially  beautiful,  and  of  great  weight  per 
bosbal,  as  we  have  noticed  when  we  hava  acted  as  judge  ot  the 
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grain  exhibited  for  prizes  at  the  Guildford  Cattle  Show  at  Christ- 
mas time. 

Now  in  certain  favourable  seasons,  although  the  quality  is  yeiy 
fine,  the  crop  and  yalue  of  the  grain  per  acre  good,  yet  there  is 
the  practiced  question  of  pedigree  in  cereals  to  be  considered, 
which  is  this :  We  grow  a  certain  crop  (say  of  wheat)  of  forty 
bushels  per  acre,  and  we  wish  for  more.  How  is  more  to  l]« 
obtained  7  Outside  the  question  of  pedigree  we  have  sown  the 
best  sample  which  we  could  obtain,  and  prepared  tiie  soil  for 
the  crop  in  the  best  possible  manner  both  by  tillage  and  manure. 
It  is  quite  clear,  howeyer,  that  we  cannot  grow  more  ears  in 
number,  and  if  not,  how  can  we  obtain  what  we  require  7  for  we 
cannot  sow  more  than  the  customary  quantity  of  se^  ;  if  we  do 
we  shall  get  only  green  fodder,  or  a  laid  or  lodged  crop,  instead  of 
grain  of  good  quality.  The  number  of  ears  per  acre  cannot  be 
increased,  for  in  case  we  drill  one  bushel,  or  sow  broadcast  two 
bushels  per  acre,  we  can  only  reap  about  one  million  ears  per 
acre.  Pedigree,  however,  comes  to  our  aid,  and  shows  that  the 
only  means  of  increase  is  by  increasing  the  size  and  contents  of 
the  ears,  and  this  has  certainly  been  effected  by  the  system  of 
selection  pursued  by  Major  Hallett  in  producing  his  pedigree 
grain,  whether  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  and  these  have,  we 
assume,  if  properly  cultivated  in  every  respect,  just  the  same 
tendency  to  produce  large  ears  as  pure-bred  Durham  cattle  have 
to  produce  their  like  progeny.  To  produce  these  results  we  have, 
however,  to  consider  the  period  of  sowing,  and  we  know  that  the 
customary  seed  time  has  been  very  much  delayed  from  various 
circumstances  during  the  last  thirty  years.  We  can  recollect  when 
at  certain  &irs  held  in  August  it  was  customary  to  purchase  the 
seed  wheat  of  the  previous  harvest,  and  to  sow  it  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  or  in  the  early  part  of  September,  according  to  the  soil 
and  climate  in  which  the  crop  was  to  be  grown. 

The  chief  cause  of  wheat  being  sown  so  late  is  the  feeding  off 
roots  upon  the  land,  or  the  clover  lea  ground  being  reserved  and 
fed  wiui  sheep,  and  other  causes.  If,  however,  the  home  farmer 
decides  to  grow  pedigree  grain  thin  drilling  must  be  resorted  to, 
say  one  bushel  per  acre,  sown  early  in  September,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  tne  rows  should  not  be  less  than  10  or  12  inches ; 
there  will  then  be  not  only  room  for  effectual  horse  and  himd 
hoeing  between  the  rows,  but  the  plants  will  have  plenty  of  room 
to  tiller.  Thus,  without  any  crowding,  ears  of  fuU  size  will  be 
obtained,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  pedigree  com  will 
throw  large  ears,  when  ordinary  com  will  not  do  so  with  any 
regularity.  We  do  not  wish  to  recommend  any  variety  of  wbeat ; 
but  in  case  it  is  found  that  any  particular  sort  suits  the  soil  on 
which  he  istxmB  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  grain  of  full  pedigree,  for 
it  is  frequently  the  case  that  white  wheats  of  high  quality  are 
grown  because  there  is  a  demand  for  it  at  a  district  market.  It 
should,  however,  be  matter  of  experiment,  taking,  for  instance, 
the  best  pedigree  rod  wheat,  and  the  same  of  Belle  Yue  Talavera 
or  othar  white  wheat,  such  as  Essex  rough  chaff,  both  of  the  latter 
aro  of  the  beet  quality.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  Uie  red  wheat 
will  realise  the  most  value  per  acre,  and  especially  when  grown 
near  manufacturing  and  seaport  towns  where  thero  is  a  demand 
for  the  red  wheats  by  the  miUers  for  the  manufacture  of  a  low- 
priced  flour,  hence  the  necessity  of  experimental  comparison. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Hone  Labour, — Some  horses  will  be  employed  in  cutting  grass  with 
the  mowing  machine  on  the  pasture  or  park  lands.  In  those  pastures, 
however,  which  were  first  mown  for  nay  the  carting  and  stacking 
will  still  be  going  on ;  at  the  intervals  when  not  so  employed  the 
tillage  of  the  fallows  and  the  ploughing  of  land  for  roots  after 
vetebee  or  the  hay  crop  may  still  employ  some  of  the  horses.  As  fast 
as  land  is  ploughed  for  roots  after  a  green  fodder  crop  it  should  be 
worked  down  with  harrows  and  rolled  the  same  day,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  moisture  in  the  soil,  but  for  obtaining  a  fine 
surface,  so  that  the  young  planto  may  receive  all  the  benefit  which 
can  be  obtained  from  the  rain.  The  finer  the  land  is  the  longer  it  will 
retain  moisture,  in  the  absence  of  which  no  root  crop  can  flourish, 
especially  of  the  early  sowings.  The  late  sowings,  however,  will  often 
be  greatly  benefited  by  the  autumn  rains,  particularly  turnips  sown  as 
late  as  the  end  of  July  or  the  first  week  in  August.  Land  intended 
for  sowing  with  permanent  pasture  grass  seeds  snonld  be  attended  to. 
and  kept  free  from  couch  grass  and  weeds,  so  that  it  may  be  clean 
and  fine  when  the  sowing  tekes  place,  which  may  well  be  done  in  the 
second  week  of  August.  As  soon  as  the  saintfoin  hay  is  carted  off  the 
land,  and  as  it  is  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  when  the  land  is  usually 
broken  up  for  another  crop,  if  it  is  foul  with  conch  or  lop  grass  it  (r 
a  good  plan  te  skim  the  turf  with  the  breast  plough  or  the  one-horse 
paring  implement.  Burn  the  turf  as  fast  as  it  can  oe  collected,  for  in 
a  dry  season  the  turf  may  be  placed  on  the  fires  as  soon  as  cut, 
because  the  best  ashes  will  be  derived  from  turf  burned  in  a  rather 
damp  state.  It  should  be  what  is  termed  stifle  burnt — that  is,  placed 
upon  the  fires  fast  enough  to  prevent  the  fire  showing  on  tiie  outeide 


of  the  heap ;  the  ashes  will  then  be  charred  and  black  instead  of 
being  a  wmte  or  red  colour.  There  is  no  better  way  than  this  of 
cleanngan  old  saintfoin  lea,  because.  Dr.  Yoelcker  says,  the  ashes  will 
often  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  potash,  besides  substances  the 
eauivalent  as  manure  to  20  bushels  of  bone  dust  per  acre.  The  cost 
of  parinc^  and  burning  is  not  more  than  several  plouc^hings,  harrow- 
ings,  rollings,  couchings,  dec,  would  be  when  fallowed  m  the  ordinary 
way.  There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  when  the  turf  is  burned 
as  fast  as  cut  the  insects  are  destroyed  whilst  secreted  in  the  turf, 
whereas  they  have  time  and  opportunity  to  escape  and  remain  in  the 
soil  when  the  land  is  ploughed  and  tilled  in  the  ordinary  way : 
besides  which,  paring  and  burning  will  destroy  a  p;reat  number  of 
weed  seeds  wtuch  may  be  near  the  surface.  Nor  is  it  of  any  con- 
sequence what  crop  follows,  because  the  land  will  be  in  good  oider 
as  a  seed  bed  for  wheat,  or  if  preferred  it  may  be  fallowed  and  be 
sown  early  with  barley  or  oats  m  the  spring.  The  crops  of  hay  this 
year  are  generally  very  light  and  will  not  require  much  making.  We 
must  ask  the  home  farmer  to  consider  the  plan  of  staking  the  hay  in 
layers  with  some  sweet  oat  or  barley  straw,  and  when  doing  so  the 
hay  may  be  carted  a  day  or  two  earlier,  and  thus  diminish  the  nsk  of 
injury  by  rain  :  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  found  that  the  straw  when 
trussed  out  oi  rick  together  with  the  hay  will  be  coloured  and 
flavoured  by  the  heating  of  the  hay,  and  will  certainly  make  valuable 
chaff  when  cut  as  required  either  for  horses,  fatting  cattle,  or  any 
stock  including  sheep. 

Hand  Lahour.-^AB  soon  as  the  roots,  whether  mangolds,  carrots. 
Swedes,  or  cabbage,  have  been  horse-hoed  the  hand-hoeing  should 
follow  quickly.  If  the  weather  should  continue  excessively  dry  the 
planto  can  be  left  a  little  closer  than  usual  in  the  rows,  and  in  a  dry 
season  the  wireworms  and  grubs  are  sure  to  destroy  many  planto, 
and  in  fact  they  seldom  leave  enough  to  make  up  a  full  crop  if  set 
out  at  the  full  distence  at  hoeing  time.  We  find  this  is  more  espe- 
.daily  the  case  with  the  carrot  crop,  and  therefore  recommend  a  plan 
we  always  adopt.  Instead  of  setting  out  the  planto  in  the  rows  at 
the  usual  distance  at  the  time  of  hoeins  we  clean  the  land  from 
weeds,  and  when  the  carrot  planto  attain  about  the  size  of  the  finger 
we  either  pull  the  planto  and  feed  cattle  with  them,  or  otherwise 
if  labour  is  scarce  we  cut  them  out  with  the  hoe  at  the  required 
distence,  and  when  the  planto  have  attained  the  size  stoted  thegrube 
will  not  be  able  to  eat  them.  The  autumn  rains,  too,  will  have  com- 
menced and  stop  the  grubs  in  feeding  upon  the  rooto.  As  the  crop 
of  clover  will  be  very  light  we  must  ask  the  home  farmer  to  save  as 
much  as  possible  for  a  second  cutting,  as  this  wUl  not  only  furnish 
an  extra  Dulk  of  hay,  but  the  land  when  sown  with  wheat  afterwards 
will  produce  a  better  crop  than  it  would  after  feeding  sheep  on  the 
second  crop.  The  second  crop  of  clover,  however,  if  not  reauired  for 
hay  will  come  to  hand  well  for  feeding  fatting  bullocks  in  the  boxes, 
or  furnish  supplementary  food  for  dauy  cows,  horses,  4c.,  which  will 
be  better  than  risking  the  making  into  hay.  This  was  always  a 
favourite  plan  of  oun,  for  the  clover  not  only  comes  in  at  a  time  for 
use  before  the  root-feeding  commences,  but  the  cattle  do  well  upon 
it  and  make  an  immense  quantity  of  valuable  box  manure. 

The  time  is  now  come  on  many  farms  to  buy  the  sheep  stock ; 
and  in  the  case  of  purehasing  lambs  for  fatting  next  winter,  they 
should  be  dipped  to  kill  ticks  and  skin  vermin,  or  what  is  better 
shear  them  and  sell  the  wool  on  or  about  the  beginaing  of  August. 
The  lambs  will  do  much  better,  especially  long-woolled  sorto,  and 
make  when  sold  from  &s,  to  7«.  more  per  head.  This  is  now  a  good 
tioae  to  put  the  rams  with  the  Dorset  Down  ewes ;  the  best  ored 
Hampshire  ewes  will  also  offer  to  the  ram  at  this  time  if  well  fed. 


KERRY  COWS. 


Thebb  are,  I  am  sure,  a  good  many  persons  who  are  situated 
like  myself— «.^.,  have  no  way  of  keeping  more  than  one  cow, 
and  are  therefore  desirous  of  having  a  good  one  :  let  me,  then,  give 
my  experience  of  this  valuable  breed.  I  have  hitherto  kept 
h^-bred  Alderaeys ;  but  reading  a  good  account  of  the  Eerrys 
in  the  Journal,  and  -vememberiog  a  great  beauty  we  once  had  m 
Inland,  I  thought,  especially  as  I  had  just  had  some  unfortunate 
experience  in  Aldemeys,  that  I  would  try  them.  I  wrote  to  Ire- 
land, but  happening  to  hear  that  my  friend  Dr.  Hogg  had  a  good 
herd  of  them  in  Sussex,  I  wrote  to  him.  The  result  of  our  corre- 
spondence was  his  sending  me  one  of  his  cows  in  calf  for  the 
second  time.  She  is  a  great  beauty,  symmetrical  in  shape,  jet 
black  in  colour,  with  very  white  horns,  with  limbs  like  a  deier, 
and  altogether  quite  a  picture,  she  only  standing  46  inches  high ; 
but  her  appearance  is  not  the  best  part  of  her,  for  she  fully  b^trs 
out  the  saying,  **  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does."  She  calved 
on  Febmary  11th,  and  in  four  months  after  calving  she  gave  us 
nearly  8  Its.  of  butter  a  week,  and  two  quarto  of  fresh  milk  a  day 
besides.  I  need  not  say  after  this  that  the  milk  is  exceedingly 
rich  and  the  butter  good.  She  is  very  hardy,  will  eat  anything, 
and  very  gentle  and  quiet.  I  do  not  think  I  oan  say  anything 
too  favourable  for  her,  and  if  all  the  "  Streame  "  herd  are  like 
her  Dr.  Hoprg  has  a  very  valuable  herd,  but  one  he  will  not 
long  keep  if  ito  merito  are  duly  appreciated  as  Uiey  are  by — 
D.,  Deal. 
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THE  SCOTCH  FANTAIL. 
A  Scotch  Fantail  is  all  action  and  motioDi  in  this  consists  its 
highest  merit.     Of  course,  the   nearer  its  tail   approaches  the 
perfect  English  type  the  better,  bat  anything  like  flatness  of  tail 
is  not  to  be  expected  in  it.    The  tail  feathers  are  not  so  numerous 
or  long,  and  as  long  as  they  are  evenly  set  with  no  break  in  the 
centre  some  approach  to  the  funnel-shape  must  be  tolerated. 
The  bird  should  be  yery  small,  little  more  than  half  the  size  of 
the  English  FantaiL    A  Scotch  Fantail  of  really  high  and  (as 
the  fanciers  call  it),  "  nervous  "  carriage,  when  not  busy  feeding 
or  on  the  nest,  is  ever  walking  on  tiptoe,  while  the  motion  of  the 
throat  is  so  great  that  its  whole  body  trembles.    We  must  confess 
that  we  do  not  admire  what  we  consider  an  exaggeration  of  this 
carriage.    Birds  are  not  infrequently  seen  which  walk  backwards, 
and  even  fall  backwards  as  if  in  paroxysms  when  they  attempt 
to  fly  ;  their  heads,  instead  of  being  thrown  straight  back  till  they 
toudi  the  tail,  are  then  twisted  round  in  an  inelegant  fashion, 
and  altogether  give  them  an  unnatural  appearance.  A  large  flight 
of  Scotch  Fantails  all  playing  and  trembling  is  indeed  a  quaint 
and  pretty  sight,  and  never  fails  to  delight  and  amuse  non- 
fanciers.    Our  beau  ideal  of  a  Fantail  is,  however,  a  combination 
of  the  two  sWles,  sudi  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  lofts  and  show  pens 
of  a  few  of  the  most  successful  admirers  of  the  breed.    Of  course 
the  two  varieties  have  been  greatly  interbred  both  by  those  who 
know  what  they  are  about  and  by  those  who  do  not,  but  often  to 
the  loss  of  the  best  characteristics  of  both,  or  at  least  to  their 
genenl  confusion.    It  is  not,  however,  impossible  for  an  expert 
breeder  to  produce  a  strain  with  the  smallness,  elegance,  and 
tremulous  carriage  of  the  Scotch  variety,  yet  with  tails  almost  as 
round  and  flat  as  those  of  the  English.    We  have  found  better 
results  to  follow  from  the  union  of  a  very  small  Scotch  cock  and  a 
good  English  hen  than  from  the  opposite  alliance.    Small  Scotch 
hens  are  not  infrequently  indifferent  breeders  and  mothers,  or  at 
least  produce  weakly  o^pring.    The  Indian  strain  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded  has,  we  fancy,  been  bred  into  some  English 
strains,  which  occasionally  show  traces  of  it.     Its  peculiarities 
are  a  peak  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  feathers  on  the  legs.    We 
do  not.  admire  these  additions,  especially  as  they  are  generally 
seen  combined  with  heavy  heads  and  necks. 

Now  as  to  the  colour  of  Fantails.  To  our  taste  thero  is  none 
so  pleasing  as  white,  it  seexns  the  natural  colour  of  the  breed,  for 
birds  of  other  colours  can  very  rarely,  if  ever,  be  found  to  come 
up  in  form  to  the  excellence  of  the  Whites,  and  almost  always 
bear  traces  of  a  cross  in  no  remote  generation.  Be  it  observed 
that  the  white  is  not,  like  the  white  of  fowls,  liable  to  be  tanned 
by  the  sun.  Heat  and  sun  in  no  way  affects  its  purity,  and 
Pigeons  if  kept  in  a  clean  place  with  proper  baths  will  always 
keep  themselves  clean.  The  nearest  approach  to  perfect  form 
which  we  have  seen  in  other  Fans  is  in  the  Blacks,  which  have 
long  been  cultivated  in  India  or  on  the  Continent  Blues  thero 
are  too,  but  generally  too  large,  deficient  in  shape  of  tail,  and  not 
of  a  bright  blue,  but  too  ashy  a  colour.  All  the  Reds  and  Yellows 
which  we  have  ever  seen  have  been  poor  in  tail,  and  not  really 
good  in  colour. 

'*  Saddle-backs "  are  a  curiosity.  A  small  and  fine  strain  of 
them  is  said  to  have  been  once  imported,  but  whence  nobody 
ever  knew.  They  should  be  marked  like  Turbits— 1>.,  white  birds 
with  wings,  all  save  the  flight  feathers,  of  one  colour,  as  rod,  blue, 
or  black.  If  very  perfectly  marked  they  would  be  attractive, 
but  we  cannot  sa^  that  we  have  ever  seen  such ;  they  generally 
have  coloured  thighs,  which  just  spoils  what  would  be  a  sharp 
contrast.  YHiite  birds,  too,  with  coloured  tails  are  occasionally 
seen  produced  by  German  breeders.  Laced  Fantails  have  all  the 
web  of  their  feathers  disjointed  like  Silky  fowls,  and  are  more 
peculiar  than  beautiful.  Noue  of  the  sub- varieties  after  all  equal 
the  real  White  Fantail,  and  we  know  no  variety  which  shows  to 
better  advantage  when  grouped  in  numbers.  A  fine  collection 
of  Whits  Fantails  is  lovely.  For  two  years  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
&nciers  of  the  breed  had  a  rare  treat  in  the  sight  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Serjeantson's  four  pairs  which  won  the  cup  for  the  best  collection. 
Subsequently  a  riaiculous  change  in  the  conditions  of  this  com- 
petition required  the  collection  to  consist  of  at  least  two  varieties. 
Still  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Peristeronic  Society  and  in  a  few 
private  lofts  may  such  sights  be  seen. 

As  a  rule  Fantails  aro  hardy,  good  breeders,  and  careful  parents, 
though  we  have  at  times  found  Sa>toh  birds  of  very  high  carriage 
neglect  their  young  when  half  grown.  Everything  against  which 
they  are  likely  to  break  their  tails  should  be  kept  out  of  the  loft 
and  aviary.  We  may  prevent  disappointment  by  informing  young 
fanciers,  that  though  very  perfect  Fantails  are  always  valuable 
from  being  few  out  of  many,  birds  of  mediocrity  have  no  saleable 


worth,  and  a  beginner  must  be  content  to  consign  all  such  to  the 
kitchen. — C.  

VARIETIES. 
Death  of  Mr.  John  Hunter.— It  is  with  much  regret  that  we 
have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  author  of  ^^  A  Manual 
of  Bee-keeping,"  and  well  known  as  a  skilfol  apiarian.  He  expired 
from  congestion  of  the  lungs  on  Sunday  last  the  27th  ult.  at  his 
residence  at  Ealing,  aged  48. 

Ryhopb  Poultry  Society.— This  Society  will  hold  their 

annual  Show  of  Poultry,  Ducks,  Rabbits,  4c,  on  the  2nd  of  August, 
on  the  property  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  between  Ryhope  and  Sunderland. 

The  Potato  Disease  Committee. — ^At  the  last  meeting  of 

the  Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  to  in(}uire  into  the  causes 
of  the  failure  of  the  Potato  crop,  Mr.  Robertson  of  Dublin  was 
examined,  and  in  reply  to  questions  stated  that  he  introduced  the 
Scotch  Champion  potato  to  Ireland'  in  1877,  when  it  was  a  rough 
potato  of  a  floury  nature.  It  was  most  prolific,  and  had  given  great 
satisfaction,  and  since  its  introduction  had  become  much  finer.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  potato  for  a  general  crop.  The  next  best  to 
that  for  resisting  disease  is  the  Skerry  Blue.  He  did  not  approve  of 
the  American  potatoes,  and  had  not  tried  any  Australian  seed.  Since 
the  Champion  potato  was  introduced  it  has  very  much  improved. 
He  thought  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  frequency  of  potato 
disease  is  a  matter  for  individual  enterprise,  and  a  grand  field  for  the 
agricultural  societies  to  take  up  and  experiment  upon,  having  the 
result  periodically  published  for  the  benefit  of  farmers;  suchexperi* 
ments  to  be  conducted  by  societies  on  Government  farms  if  possible. 
He  knew  the  "  Major  Bowman  "  potato.  There  was  not  much  diffe- 
rence between  that  and  the  Champion.  There  might  have  been  some 
spurious  seed  introduced  into  Ireland,  but  it  had  not  come  under  his 
notice.  The  manure  that  in  his  experience  was  best  for  a  potato 
crop  was  composed  of  sulphate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime. 

Lectures  on  Apiculture.- Mr.  Frank  R.  Cheshire,  so  well 

known  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  has  arranged  to  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  South 
Kensington.  The  first  lecture  wiU  be  given  on  Tuesday  next,  July 
6th,  at  8.80  in  the  Council-room.  Subject,  "The  Wonders  of  the 
Bee  Hive."  It  will  be  illustrated  by  Uving  Cyprian,  Llgurian,  and 
black  bees,  and  also  appropriate  models  and  large  diagrams.  These 
lectures  are  given  gratuitously  in  the  interest  of  apiculture,  and  wUl 
be  open  to  all  visitors  to  the  i^ens.  Mr.  Cheshire's  thorough  know- 
ledge of  this  subject  and  his  clearness  as  a  lecturer  cannot  fail  to  make 
this  course  both  interesting  and  instructive,  and  we  hope  aU  the 
lectures  will  be  well  attended. 

The  Show  op  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Car- 
lisle.—The  preparations  for  the  reception  of  stock,  implements,  and 
other  exhibits  at  thU  Show  will  be  completed  in  another  week. 
According  to  the  regulations,  all  machinery,  implements,  and  other 
articles,  except  carriages  and  exhibits  in  the  "  seeds  and  model " 
departments,  must  be  arranged  in  complete  order  by  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  July  7th.   On  the  following  day  the  Stewards  and  Judges 
will  commence  their  inspection,  and  the  trials  will  begin  on  Friday 
morning  in  some  fields  near  Carlisle.    The  trials  speciaUy  assigned 
for  this  year  m  competition  for  the  Society's  gold  and  sUver  medals 
are  of  implements  and  machines  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  by 
steam  or  other  mechanical  force.    The  gold  medals  can  only  be 
awarded  for  distmctly  new  inventions  likely  to  be  of  practical  use. 
In  addition  ten  sUver  medate  are  offered  for  new  implements  exhibited 
at  the  Carlisle  Show,  and  the  Judges  are  also  empowered  to  make 
special  awards  of  medals  for  efficient  modes  of  guarding  or  shielding 
machinery,  especially  when  worked  by  steam,  from  contact  with 
persons  immediately  engaged  in  attending  to  such  machinery  while 
at  work.    Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  wiU  be  admitted  to  the 
showyard  on  Friday,  July  9th,  and  must  aU  be  in  their  places  by  four 
o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon.    The  implement  yard  will  be  open  to 
the  public  on  Saturday,  July  10th,  and  the  entire  Show  on  Monday 
morning,  when  the  Judges  of  the  stock  wUl  commence  their  work. 
The  prizes  are  of  a  total  value  of  £5700. 
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FOXJNDA'nON  FIXERS. 

A  OOBBBSPOKDBNT  requegtB  me  to  tiy  osien  or  split  oeiers 
instead  of  wires,  suggesting  that  the  latter  with  soldered  pins  are 

Suite  beyond  the  reacm  of  cottagers^  while  the  pins  could  be  stuck 
lirongh  the  osier  sticks.  He  adcs  in  conclusion  that  I  may  gi^e 
the  lisults  in  the  Journal  of  HortieuUwre,  In  reply,  I  &ye 
already  tried  an  equivalent  to  osiers,  using  Venetian  blind  lath 
split  into  narrow  strips  with  a  gauge  cutter.  These  answer  per- 
fectly, but  require  fixing  top  and  bottom.  Osier  sticks  would  no 
doubt  succeed  as  well  or  nearly  as  well,  their  disadTantoi^  con- 
risting  in  tl»ir  being  soft  and  not  perfectiy  straight.  The  best 
way  to  make  these  is  to  take  a  piece  of  wood  the  thickness  of 
which  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pins  when  cut  off.  Bore  holes 
in  this  wood  at  the  distance  the  pins  are  to  be  from  each  other. 
Iiay  your  little  stick  or  osier  over  the  holes,  and  drive  your  pins 
through  it  down  to  the  head,  and  through  the  made  holes  in  the 
wood  beneath.  Cut  your  pins  off  on  the  other  side  with  cutting 
pliers,  for  which  old  scissors  may  be  made  to  do  duty,  when  the 
pins  will  be  of  uniform  length.  This  plan  for  cutting  the  pins  will 
answer  if  wire  and  solder  l^  used  instead  of  wood.— F.  Oheshibb, 
Avenue  Mousey  Aoten^  W, 


PREVENTING  EXCESSIVE  SWARMING. 

My  gteai  object  this  year  has  been  to  keep  my  aiiiary  within 
bounds,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  in  a  great  measure  suc- 
ceeded. Thus  far  I  have  had  but  one  natural  swarm,  while  I  have 
greatly  stiengthened  my  weak  hives  by  the  method  of  treatment 
adopted.  I  do  not  say  that  in  every  case  or  in  every  year  this 
method  of  proceeding  can  be  carried  out,  but  under  circumstances 
similar  to  my  own  it  may  be  found  as  serviceable  to  otiien  as  it 
has  proved  to  me.  I  therefore  give  my  expe^i^me  in  detail  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  find  themselves  in  a  similar  position* 

I  must  premise  that  almost  for  the  first  time  in  my  experience 
as  a  bee-keeper  every  stock  with  which  I  entered  the  winter  came 
but  of  it  heaitiiy  annj  active.  Not  one  of  them,  however,  was  veiy 
strong,  and  not  a  few  were  very  weak  owing  to  the  great  dearth 
of  breeding  vigour  and  the  absence  of  suitable  weather  for  pollen- 
gathering  in  the  autumn.  Still,  I  never  had  a  healthier  set  of 
bees  at  uie  beginning  of  March.  By  dint  of  great  attention  to 
feeding  i^ere  necessaiy,  supplying  tiiem  wi&  artificial  pollen 
jBuid  other  precautions,  several  of  my  stocks  became  strong  enough 
by  the  beginning  of  June  to  allow  of  artificial  swarms  being  taken 
from  them.  They  had  completely  filled  their  boxes  with  brood 
and  were  working  in  supers.  Every  bee  that  could  possibly  be 
induced  to  fiit  was  added  to  the  swarms,  which  therefore  were  of 
considerable  weight.  These  I  sent  off  by  rail  to  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

By  this  means  I  was  enabled  to  strengthen  liberally  several  of 
my  weak  stocks,  although  these  were  fast  recovering  lost  ground. 
The  empty  boxes  with  tibeir  abundant  brood  combs  were  set  either 
under  or  over  the  stocks  as  circumstances  dictated.  In  a  few  days 
such  a  quantity  of  brood  was  hatched  out  that  I-  was  able  to  drive 
again  and  strengthen  other  stocks.  By  this  means  I  have  con- 
trived to  bring  my  whole  apiaiy  so  forward  that,  without  any 
apparent  check  to  progress,  I  have  no  single  hive  which  does  not 
give  me  hope  of  a  fair  amount  of  honey  in  the  great  Juiy  harvest 
now  fast  approaching.  Among  other  advantages  I  was  able  to 
give  a  splendid  box  full  of  brood  comb  to  my  one  swarm.  It  is 
now  working  in  two  supers,  and  I  see  no  sign  of  royal  cells  yet 
constructing.  From  the  box  out  of  which  it  swarmed  I  am  ex- 
pecting a  second  swarm  in  a  few  days,  although,  as  it  was  shifted 
to  a  new  stand  according  to  my  invariable  custom,  it  lost  nearly 
all  its  adult  bees,  which  found  their  way  to  the  swarm  in  the  old 
place. 

The  season  thus  far  has  been  very  fine.  If  my  bees  had  been 
in  their  usual  strength  in  May  we  should  have  harvested  here 
a  Mr  quantity  of  apple  and  other  fruit-blossom  honey.  As  it 
is,  the  hives  are  Well  supplied,  and  I  have  some  good  combs  in 
sectional  supers.  At  present  the  bean  fields  are  m  splendid 
blossom,  and  the  white  clover  is  full  of  promise.  There  is  hope, 
therefore,  of  work  for  our  apicnltural  societies,  and  an  impetus 
will  be  given  to  bee-keeping  such  as  it  greatly  needs. — B.  &  W. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


BntteroniMi  on  PastnrM  iW,  Brae«),—Tbmb  oumot  be  destroyed  nnlen 
the  turf  Is  burnt,  the  land  being  broken  np,  cnltiTated  for  ieveral  years,  and  laid 
down  to  pastora  again.  Bi«n  then  they  will  oome  again  after  a  few  yean,  be- 
cause where  tboy  an  usoally  found  they  are  indigenoos  to  the  soil.  When  the 
pasture  is  cut  for  hay  they  cannot  be  separstod  from  the  hay,  but  when  cattle 
feed  on  the  grass  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  high  enough  the  blossoms  maj  be  cat 
off  with  the  scythe.  This  is  quite  necessary  to  prevent  the  plants  intoducinf 
seed,  also  to  prevent  injury  to  butter,  as  the  buttercups  are  very  bitter  and  qiofl 


the  flavour,  but  if  tho  milk  is  sold  fbr  immedlftte  use  it  will  not  perceptibly 
injure  it.  We  have  not  tried  the  new  wead<«ntdiosttav  martliino.  bat  i»  trould 
probably  answer  by  paUfaig  off  the  flower  and  seed  hesds  y^ben  the  grass  is  tod 
oil;  bai  no^  wiMO  cot  fbrliy. 


Bain— RMnowal    of    Btwe  —  AxD«Heati 

(S.  tr.).— We  have  always  thought  that  the  reoommendation  to  transfer  twsn^ 
me  days  aftir  swarming  has  been  founded  upon  a  superficial  understanding  of 
the  matter.  The  new  qossliasaaUy  leaves  her  cell  eight  days  attar  the  dapartoe 
of  her  mother  with  the  swarm,  while  she  often,  indeed  generally,  obtains  fsrMUsa- 
tion  at  sevendays  old ;  bdt  this  ttane  is  liable  to  considerable  extension,  the  elgtft 
days  eren  rsadiing fourteen, and  the  sevvn,  tweiity-<Nia.  We  are  theB,«i  the  ttoto 
prcpoeed,  likely  to  be  at  work  when  the  young  queen  is  seeUng  a  mate,  thus 
making  her  loss  nearly  certain,  and  in  this  caas  oar  hive  most  sunaia  dMuageor 
even  mln  if  we  are  not  attutive.  The  absence  of  brood  at  twenty-one  days  after 
snarmlng  is  helpful,  but  houey  has  generally  taken  its'pLft*^  nuJdng  the  combs 
eren  hearier  and  quite  as  difllcnit  to  handle.  If  the  weather  has  been  hot  and  teight 
gentfally  since  the  swarm  left,  twenty-fk>ur  dsys  after  would  be  pcactlcaUy  saf^ 
The  nearness  of  the  old  stock  to  your  apiaiy  (half  a  mile)  is  the  real  dffllcalt», 
and  the  removal  will  be  nearly  sure  to  inTolve  some  loss.  It  has  been  lately 
stated  at  a  convention  of  American  bee-keepers  that  if  a  piece  of  wood  several 
inches  square  be  stood  up  in  firant  of  the  hiveTs  mouth,  leaving  room  between  tt 
and  the  hive  fOr  the  bees  to  leave  send  re-enter,  and  so  kept  for  aeveral  days,  that 
the  hive  may  be  then  removed  even  a  few  yards,  and  the  wood  taken  away  Willi 
a  ootainty  that  the  bees  will  keep  to  the  new  stand.  The  explanation  given 
is  that  the  wood  makes  the  hive  dark  within,  that  its  removal  admlta  Ught  whi6h 
warns  the  bees  before  they  fly  out  that  some  change  has  taken  pliioe.  TUs 
oaoses  them  to  mark  their  location  and  retom  to  it.  The  idea  is  now,  aad  we 
h'ave  not  had  time  to  try  it. 


nraOBOLOGIOAL  OBSimVAHOVS. 

CAMnaN  SQUABi,  London. 
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REMARKS. 

90th^— Bain  in  early  morning,  damp  and  misty  tOl  noon,  line  afternoon  and 

evening. 
21st.— Very  fine,  calm,  and  bright  sunshine  the  whole  day. 
2Snd.— Damp,  misty,  and  dark  morning ;  fair  but  cloudy  all  day,  with  just  a 

gleam  of  sunshine:  rain  in  evening. 
SSrd.->Bright  in  early  morning,  dull  towards  noon,  with  interval  of  snnrtiine  In 

afternoon,  thunder  8 JO  P Jf .,  fine  evening. 
S4th«— Fine  and  bright  until  S JO  P Jf .,  very  overcast  with  lightning  and  thunder 

6JS0  till  5.40  P.M.,  sharp  breeteand  heavy  rain  at  5  JO  p.m.,  ndn  In  evening. 
SSth.— Very  flue  and  bright  until  4  P Jf.,  dark  with  heavy  clouds,  lightning  and 

thunder  4M  till  8  JO  P  Jf .,  very  heavy  rain  4.48  to  7.16  P  JC. 
38th.— Damp,  close,  morning,  showers  before  noon  ;  heavy  thunderstorm  com- 
menced at  9.30  p  JC.  lasting  till  S.SO,  nearly  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  of  rain 

in  the  hour ;  slight  showers  In  evening. 
Warmer»  with  heavy  thunderstorm  rains  on  two  oonseoatlve  daya^-^.  J. 
Stmons.  • 

COTBKT  QARDBN  KARKBT.— JVNS  10. 

TBB  Market  oontinues  tobe  well  supplied,  Strawberries  and  other  snuU  tadt 
arriving  in  very  large  quantities. 
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TBOBTABLES. 
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Thr/iMniiiij  HorlUuUitral  Slwa  uUI  tt  kU  cfivJn} 


A  GAY  BORDES. 

a  former  letter  I  said  I  would  endeavour  to 

>ive  a  descriptioa  o£  a  border  which  would 

for  A  considerable  period  in  the  year  be  gay 

irith  bright  hardy  flowera.    It  bo  happens  Ihat 

Jiere  is  a  long  border  about  i  feet  wide  which 

inds  all  the  length  of  the  terrace  in  front  of 

windows  of  my  hoase,  and  it  has  beea  my 

ir  years  to  try  and  maka  this  gay  and  bnght 

eight  months  in  the  year.    Notr  this  is  very 

Dimcuii,  and  requites  mach  consideration  and  a  rather 

large  ontlay  for  a  few  years.    I  freely  own  that  for  a  great 

nnmber  of  years  I  hnve  failed  in  ray  endeavonr,  and  that  I  am 

only  just  begioQing  to  reap  the  reward  of  my  lubaurs  and 

outiay. 

FifBt  I  tried  Itoses,  and  they  were  the  most  Batisfactory  of 
all.  At  the  back  I  bad  standard  Teas  and  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,then  vigorous-growing  Perpetuals  on  the  Mnnetti,  then 
weak  dwarf  Teas.  During  the  Rose  season  this  border  wqh 
beautiful,  but  owing  to  the  poverty  of  my  soil  the  seasoa 
was  very  short,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  ray  beds  were  bare. 
I  then  became  convinced  that  the  front  of  a  house  was  not 
the  place  for  a  rosery,  and  that  some  retired  position  was  far 
more  adapted  to  these  charming  plants,  and  gradually  I  began 
to  weed-out  my  Itosea.  This  was  not  difficult,  ns  the  poor  soil 
proved  a  winding  sheet  for  most,  and  the  hard  winlei?  Iinished- 
off  the  others.  I  have  only  a  few  sUnderd  Teas  left,  and  my 
front  is  devoted  to  herbaceous  plants  and  bulbs,  which  succeed 
ftiuch  better.  Butthere  ore  a  great  nuraberof  these  latter  which, 
though  having  flowers  interesting  in  themselves,  are  quite  un- 
suitable for  the  purpose  I  am  speaking  of.  Erigerons,  Pole- 
moniums,  and  others  have  snch  small  Sowers  that  jou  require 
to  bend  over  them  before  you  can  see  what  they  are  like.  It 
is  obvious,  then,  that  they  are  nusuitable  for  a  prominent  bed 
where  gay  Rowers  are  required. 

There  are,  however,  a  great  number  of  others  which  are 
highly  valuable  and  greatly  to  be  prized.  First  of  all,  for  the 
back  row  I  should  employ  Delphiuiuras.  ily  idea  is,  that  the 
plants  in  the  back  row  should  be  the  highest,  the  next  medium. 
siied,  and  the  third  and  fourth  decreaeing  in  size.  Nothing, 
I  think,  is  so  useful  for  our  purpose  for  the  back  row  as  Del- 
phiniums and  the  finer  varieties  of  Psonia.  But  there  is 
such  an  enormous  nnmber  of  varieties  of  these  plants  that  it 
is  well  to  know  whot  are  the  best.  So  for  ns  my  experience 
goes  there  is  no  Delphinium  among  the  light  blues  moro 
beantiful  than  Cantab  and  Cambridse.    Tho  colour  is  exactly 


the  same  as  the  Cambridge  blue,  and  the  spikes  are  huge- 
Among  the  dark  or  Oxford  blues  are  Formosum,  CKlestinura 
Formosum,  Madam  Patey,  and  Coronet.  There  are,  of  course, 
numbers  of  lilacs  and  lavenders,  and  some  nearly  white  all 
valuable.  Between  these  Delphiniums  I  should  plant  white 
double  Eesperis  or  Rockets.  These  are  grand  plants,  some- 
thing like  the  Stock  but  much  larger.  Also  the  old  Cardinal 
Plant,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  can  he  employed,  which  bears  roost 
showy  crinoBon  or  scarlet  flowers,  and  the  still  moro  valuable 
form  Lobelia  fulgens.  The  latter  plants  bloom  later  than  the 
Delphiniums,  which  are  preceded  by  tho  Itockels.  So  here 
we  have  three  shades  of  colours— white,  Lluo,«nd  scarlet  in 
our  back  row.  I  should  now  add  another  bright  colour — viz., 
yellow,  by  eraploying  HelianthuB,  the  Sunflower,  which  is  a 
l"te  bloomer. 

We  come  now  to  the  next  row,  and  the  principal  flower  I 
should  employ  there  is  Lilium  candidum,  which  1  should  plant 
in  front  of  the  blue  Delphiniums.  In  front  of  the  Rockets  I 
should  plant  some  few  of  the  darker-coloured  Pieonies,  and  a 
few  I igh* -coloured  forms  in  front  of  the  Lobelias.  A  few 
vigorous-growing  varieties  of  Phlox  must  also  bo  placed  in 
this  line.  From  a  large  nnmber  of  Pffiiaies,  all  of  which  arc 
beautiful,  I  should  select  as  darker  sorts  Madame  Labon, 
Charles  Binder,  and  Isabella  Karlitzki ;  and  as  lighter,  vary- 
ing from  light  piok  and  primrose  to  pure  white,  Monsieur 
Roussilon,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Caroline  Allani,  and  Madame  Vil- 
morin.  Phloxes  are  so  exceedingly  numerous  that  I  scarcely 
like  to  select  any,  but  Tho  Bride,  The  Peari,  The  Queen,  and 
Mrs.  Turner  are  indis[)C usable  for  border  decoration. 

The  next  line  Hho'.:ld  principslly  consist  of  Bearded  Irises 
and  Kiempferi.  The  latter  bloom  much  later  than  the  former. 
Among  the  Irises  I  should  plant  such  grand  herbaceous  plants 
as  Dielytra  spectabilis,  the  worst  of  this  plant  being  that  it 
requires  so  much  space-;  Lychnis  chalcedooica,  Gaillardia 
splendens,  and  here  and  there  such  charming  plants  as  Aqui' 
legia  chrysaLllia,  the  Golden  Columbine  ;  Aqutlegia  glandu- 
losa,  and  A,  cterulea,  the  grandest  of  all.  Potentit'es,  though 
most  beautiful,  ore  too  strong  in  habit  and  spread  over  such  « 
large  space  of  ground  that  they  must  not  be  employed  in  a 
border  like  this,  but  double  Pyrethnims,  Pentatemons,  and 
Cempannlas  may  be  grown. 

The  row  nearest  the  walk  should  contain  only  very  dwarf- 
growiag  plants.  There  is  the  very  place  for  that  useful  and 
valuable  florists'  flower  tho  Pansy.  If  I  wss  asked  to  name 
the  flower  which  repaid  rao  more  than  any  other  for  the  care 
we  take  of  it,  I  ahould  say  the  Pansy.  It  continues  in  bloom 
so  long,  is  so  hardy,  bears  flowers  so  lovely  in  such  countless 
varieties,  and  takes  up  such  a  small  space,  that  too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  its  favour.  For  effect  perhaps  the  fancy 
varieiiea  are  the  best.  The  Gentian  family,  too,  are  moat 
valuable  for  this  line,  as  arc  also  Alpine  Auriculas,  a  few 
Primulas  and  Polyanthuses.  Ilepaticas,  also,  are  well  suited 
for  this  position,  Alj'ssnm  saxatile,  Arabises,  and  other  plants 
of  similar  character,  not  forgetting  the  best  species  of  Iberis 
that  are  so  effective  in  spring  and  early  summer. 

A  most  lovely  bed  and  one  which  would  be  gay  for 
a  long  period  may  be  made  wholly  of  bolbs,  but  I  will  reserve 
my  observations  on  this  part  cf  the  subject  for  another  letter. 
I  am  aware  that  I  have  omitted  a  great  number  of  most 
beautiful  decorative  plants  which  would  answer  the  purpose 
admirably ;  but  in  case  anyone  desires  a  greater  choice  I  have. 


>"o.  I^TOL.  I,  Tpi  id  giaiES. 
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with  the  assistaDce  of  a  great  Grower  of  these  plants,  compiled 
a  list  arranged  as  to  colour,  all  of  which  bear  gay  and  well- 
defined  flowers.  All  these  I  can  answer  from  personal  ex- 
perience are  worth  growing,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  at 
present  in  my  collection. 


Wh\U  Fl(ncert, 


Aficmono   japonica    Honorine 

Jobert 
Hespcris  Matronalis  alba  fl.-pl. 

(Double  White  Rocket) 
Oentaurea  montana  alba 
Dianthus  Marie  Parr 
Lilium  candldam 
Pjrethmm  alba  rosea 
P.  Mont  Blanc   . 
Spinva  Aruncus 
Campanula  pereidfolia  alba 
rentstemoQ  The  Bride 


Phlox  The  Pearl,  Mias  Robert- 
son, The  Queen. 

(Enothera  taraxacifolia 

Veronica  maniima  alba 

Pansy  Great  Eastern  and  Mrs. 
Felton 

Saxifraga  grannlata  fl.-pl. 

Arabises 

Alyssums 

Irises,  selected  from  the  aphylla 
and  amcena  oection  of  I.  ger- 
manica. 


Blue, 

Aquilegia  csBmlea 
A.  csDTulea  hvbrida 
Delphinium  formosum  * 
D.  Belladonna 
D.  Nabamah 
D.  Barlowi 
D.  Hermann  Sten^^cr 
D.  Madame  Lemoine 
Campanula    Hcndersonii 
grandis 


Harpalium  rigidum 
Uelianthus  multiflorus 
Aquilegia  chrysantba 
liudbeckia  Newmanii 
Lilium  tigrinum 


Purphf  and  Shades. 

C.  Van  Houttci 

Echinops  ruthenicus,  Sonecio 
pulcher,  Irbes,  selected  from 
the  Neglecta  and  Pallida 
sections  of  Iris  germanica; 
Pansies  in  great  rariety. 

This  list  can   be  greatly 
augmented,   but  the  above 
and  include  the  best  sorts  for  the 

purpose. 


Yellow. 


Coreopsis  lanceolata 
Potentilla  Phoebus 
Pyrethrum  Solfaterre 
Pansy  King  Koffee 


Red,  Crimson,  and  Scarlet. 


Pjreth  um  Progress 
P.  Hermann  Stinger 
P.  carmiuatum  plenum 
Dielytra  spcctabiiia 
Oeum  coccineum  fl.  pi. 
Tritoma  grandis 
Pentstemon  Stanstcad  Rival 
Lychnis  chalcedonica  fl.  pi. 
L.  f ulceus 
Pieonies  in  variety 

— Wyld  Savace. 


Pa  paver  orientale 
Potentilla  Wm.  Rollisson 
Ccntrantbus  ruber 
Dianthus  magniOcus 
Phlox  Deliverance 
P.  Lothair 
P.  cocci  nea 
Monarda  didyma 
Lobelia  fulgens 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Unfortunately  for  cultivators  the  effects  of  a  bad  season  do 
not  all  disappear  with  it,  and  Eigns  are  not  wanting  that  we  have 
still  to  suffer,  both  indoors  and  out,  for  the  6un*8  absence  during 
1870.  True,  the  Strawberry  crop  indoors  has  been  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise, but  I  suspect  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  belongs  to  our  newly 
introduced  sorts.  There  arc  possibly  more  plants  of  Vicomtesse  Heri- 
cart  dc  Thury  and  President  growu  in  pots  than  of  all  other  sorts 
together.  Many  of  us  indeed— myself  amongst  the  number — grew 
nothing  else  during  the  season  just  past,  and  we  have  to  con- 
gratulate  ourselves  on  our  choice.  Had  we  stuck  to  our  old  friend 
Keens*  Seedling  it  is  more  than  probable  that  our  early  fruits 
would  not  have  been  so  plentiful,  for  Keens*  Seedling  and  its 
near  relatives  do  not  succeed  unless  they  arc  well  ripened,  and 
last  autumn  we  knew  that  ripening  Strawberry  crowns  was  out  of 
the  question.  Let  us  not  say,  then,  that  our  old  practice  was  wrong 
and  that  we  need  not  take  so  much  care  in  the  f  uiurc.  I  still 
think  it  was  perfectly  right,  and  that  our  present  success  is 
owing  to  our  possessing  moi-c  accommodating  varieties  than  we 
formerly  did. 

There  arc  several  peculiarities  about  Vicomtesse  Hcricart  dc 
Thury  which  distinguish  it  from  all  the  Strawberries,  the  chief  of 
which  arc — it  will  fruit  at  any  time  it  is  required  ;  it  is  only  when 
forced  it  c^n  rank  as  a  first-class  fruit ;  it  will  ripen  almost  as  well 
without  sun  as  with  it ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  exposed  to  some  amount 
of  air  while  ripening  it  is  as  good  gathered  out  of  a  hothouse  as 
from  an  intermediate  one,  while  placing  it  when  ripe  in  a  house 
with  a  lower  average  temperature  than  55^  actually  makes  the 
qu.i]ity  deteriorate,  and  yet  it  is  only  by  placing  them  in  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature  with  abundance  of  air  that  we  can 
obtain  the  proper  Qivour  of  Keens*  Seedling  and  many  others. 
These  peculiarities  of  Hericait  de  Thury  make  it  altogether  the 
best  Iricnd  to  the  Strawberry  forcer  that  he  has  had  introduced 


for  a  long  time ;  and  I  would  suggest  to  the  raisers  of  new  varieties 
that  they  take  this  one  in  hand  and  add  size  to  it,  which  when 
grown  indoors  is  the  only  quality  it  lacks.  I  have  had  several 
&uits  this  season  which  would  turn  the  scales  with  an  ounce 
weight ;  but  these  were,  I  should  say,  exceptional  for  this  sort,  and 
I  have  never  had  the  average  approach  such  a  weight. 

President,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  variety  to  come  in  from  the 
middle  of  May  till  the  outdoor  fruit  ripens,  it  having  every  good 
quality  at  that  time  ;  but  whatever  others  may  have  done,  I  hare 
never  been  able  to  make  sure  of  it  before  the  time  named.  I  still 
layer  all  the  runners  in  the  fiuiting  pots,  and  believe  I  gain  a 
fortnight*s  time  by  so  doing,  besides  the  economy  of  labour  in  a 
busy  part  of  the'  year.  And  there  is  another  very  important 
thing  which  is  often  overlooked :  under  this  system  one  person  can 
place  all  the  soil  in  pots  for  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
plants,  as  it  does  not  take  long  to  ram  them  firm,  and  one 
pot  is  not  likely  to  differ  very  much  from  another,  while  for 
repotting  that  ny.mber  of  plants  two  persons  at  least  are  necessary 
to  accompli*!^  it  in  a  suitable  time,  and  no  two  persons  ever  can 
do  them  exactly  alike,  consequently  the  watering  which  suits 
those  potted  by  one  person  may  not  be  just  the  thing  for  those 
done  by  another.  Were  I  to  take  charge  of  a  number  of  plants 
of  any  kind,  however  common  and  easy  to  grow  they  might  be, 
which  I  wanted  to  do  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  should  prefer 
potting  every  one  of  them  myself  rather  than  trust  them  to  be 
done  by  the  best  gardener  in  England. 

The  Strawberry  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  fruits  which  are 
independent  of  bad  seasons.  Let  the  preceding  summer  be  ever 
so  bad,  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  of  having  some  Strawberries  in 
the  open  ground  if  it  pleases  the  birds,  slugs,  and  spring  frosts. 
Insects  are  not  troublesome  to  them,  and  therefore  their  cultivation 
when  so  many  other  fruits  are  a  general  failure  is  not  likely  to 
decrease.  President  is  without  doubt  the  best  midseason  Straw- 
berry. Eleanor  does  well  with  me  for  a  late  kind,  but  I  will  not 
say  it  ie  the  best  for  everybody.  I  nm  still  on  the  look-out  for  a 
better  early  one  than  Keens*  Seedling,  as  although  it  generally 
does  well  here  it  is  not  without  its  faults,  but  I  cannot  yet  see  my 
way  clear  for  discarding  it.  If  a  very  early  variety  is  wanted 
Black  Prince  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  but  in  large  establishments 
Black  Prince  of  less  than  half  an  ounce  in  weight  can  hardly  pass 
rauster  close  on  the  heels  of  President  forced  to  the  size  of  an  Egg 
Plum,  and  of  better  flavour  than  its  lilliput  brother. 

I  find  the  red  and  white  Alpine  Strawberries  exceedingly  useful 
in  autumn,  and  there  are  people  who  prefer  their  flavour  to  that 
of  any  other  Strawberry.  Alpines  are  best  treated  as  annuals. 
Sown  in  warmth  in  February,  and  planted  out  in  April,  15  or 
1 8  inches  apart,  tbey  will  fruit  freely  the  same  season,  and  con- 
tinue bearing  till  frost  stops  them.  Runners  planted  in  spring, 
having  the  flowers  kept  off  till  July,  will  do  almost  as  well  as 
seedlings,  and  can  be  grown  by  those  who  have  no  house  or  frame ; 
but  in  this  case,  too,  a  fresh  plantation  should  be  made  every  year 
if  fruit  an  inch  long  is  wanted. — Wm.  Taylor. 


.THE  RHODODENDRON. 


Most  welcome  was  the  note  upon  Rhododendrons  on  page  471)  of 
vol.  zxxviii.  The  few  sorts  named  were  good,  but  the  list  was  too 
brief  even  for  a  selection,  for  there  are  some  of  the  older  varieties  so 
excellent  as  to  be  quite  indispensable.  Such  distinct  and  magnifi- 
cent sorts  as  Grand  Arab,  Barclayanum,  Warrior,  Gcranioides, 
Queen  of  the  West,  Majesticum,  and  Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart  shoul<l 
never  be  overlooked,  although  hardly  any  of  them  have  had  many 
flowers  this  year — another  of  the  baneful  effects  of  gloomy,  chill, 
dripping  1879.  Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart  has  been  a  brilliant  excep- 
tion with  its  profusion  of  bright  rosy  pink  flowers.  I  have  planted 
several  of  this  charming  variety  in  mixed  beds  of  Rhododen- 
drons, and  luckily  placed  one  strong  plant  on  turf  near  Eon:c 
Conifers  and  Portugal  Laurels  to  see  if  it  would  form  a  specimen 
worthy  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  position  ;  and  glad  enough  am  I 
that  this  was  aone,  for  it  and  some  dozens  of  other  kinds  so 
situated  are  becoming  more  shapely  and  larger  than  they  ever 
could  do  in  crowded  beds.  Once  established,  in  two  or  three 
years  they  become  a  thicket  so  that  one  has  to  re-airange  and 
transplant  for  years  in  order  to  give  all  of  them  a  chance  to  grow 
and  become  fully  ornamental.  Gladly  is  this  work  turned  to 
again  and  again,  for  it  repays  the  pains  bestowed  upon  it  doubly, 
affording  gnmd  materials  for  the  formation  of  new  clumps,  the 
boundaries  of  which  in  turn  become  enlarged  and  extended. 

The  popularity  of  the  Rhododendron  is  now  thoroughly  esta- 
blished. Everybody  admires  it.  It  forms  a  prominent  feature 
in  every  new  garden,  and  is  a  novel  and  delightful  innovation  in 
many  an  old  one,  whence  it  has  routed  the  dull  heavy -looking 
common  Laurel.    I  lately  saw  a  leading  article  loud  in  its  pra'si 
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a  a  dtily  paper.  Writers  ol  books  c(  trarel  often  grow 
boilMtic  in  their  desciiption  of  its  bcnut;  in  k  wild  e'  '~  ~ 
iluiBting  Uint  it  is  never  seen  in  its  full  Bplendoitr  in  tlii 


and  nhen  Ibej  tett  of  its  growEng  to  the  biic  of  an  Oak  tree 
and  being  laden  with  thonsaads  of  it*  gorgeous  flowcra— a  ba^e 
monnil  of  vivid  colour,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  them.  la 
Hiss  Qordon  Cumming's  charming  volumes  ''  From  the  Uebridea 
to  the  Himalajiu,"  tfacre  is  an  acconat  of  the  Rhododendrons  on 
the  Hill  of  Jakko,  IiOwcr  Himatiiyas,  one  or  two  ecntenccs  of 
which  I  must  crave  space  fur.  "  'I'bc  bill  of  Jakko  is  a  perfect 
paradise.  It  is  clothed  from  tnsc  to  summit  with  the  richest 
mixed  limber,  chicfl;  tbc  Indian  Oak,  with  a  Holly-like  leaf,  and 
ttic  dark  glossy  greei   of    the   Riiododcndroa   trees  with   their 

Soi^eous  masses  of  blossom,  the  most  vivid  scarlet,  shaded  with 
eep  crimKon.  The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that  their  glniy 
is  BO  Ehirt-lired.  Early  in  Hay  Ibey  arc  on  Ibe  wane,  and  by  tbe 
end  of  the  month  a  few  withered  blossoms  are  all  that  remain  to 
tell  of  their  brisht  short  lives.  But  when  they  begin  to  fiutter 
down  in  the  breeze  tbey  fall  like  a  shower  of  Hrc,  and  alight  en 
the  richest  carpet  of  Hnidenbair  Fern  and  blue  Dog  Violets, 
which  ovcrywbcre  clothe  these  hanging  woods,  bo  that  you  can 
scarcely  set  your  foot  on  tbe  enrtb  without  crushing  a  tuft  of  such 
treasures  as  would  enchant  (be  heart  of  an  Knglish  gardener." 

Such  an  euchanting  scene  we  may  not  hope  to  achieve  in  the 
less  favourcil  climste  of  this  country  ;  but  we  may  do  much.  Wc 
have  already  extended  out  iloweriug  ceason  to  more  than  twice 
the  length  of  these  grand  Hindoo  wildings,  and  my  especial 
object  in  writing  this  paper  is  to  urge  upon  everybody  bating  the 
requisite  amount  of  space  at  their  disposal  to  plant  aome  of  onr 
best  varieties  singly  in  the  most  favourable  Bituatioos  tor  their 
development.  Some  of  tbe  earliest  plan ta  of  Ibe  common  R.  ponti- 
cum  are  from  30  to  10  feet  high  in  more  than  one  garden.  Is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  another  generation  may  see  it  become  a 
tree  "  rivalling  the  Oak  in  height  1 " 

Let  us  lilso  take  good  heed  to  turn  it  to  fullest  account  as  a 
■liTub.  It  is  impossible  to  plant  it  in  tbe  wrong  place.  On  the 
most  riehtrehi  t<;rrace  garden,  by  tbe  side  of  woodland  walks,  by 
tbe  margin  of  water,  upon  the  hottest,  drii'st,  sunny  slope,  or  tbe 
most  expowd  wind-swept  promontoiy,  in  Ibe  densest  shade  under 
the  drip  of  trees,  it  thrives  alike— is  equally  ornamental ;  and 
although  it  does  not  bloom  when  much  ehadcil,  yet  the  deep  green 
finely  shaped  foliage  is  always  pleasing.  Hni  1 1(<  design  a  large 
public  garden  no  inconsiderable  part  of  it  should  be  broken  up 
boldly  into  banks  and  hollows  clothed  wilb  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  and  Katmias,  with  walks  winding  about  among  them, 
and  an  occasional  open  plateau  commandinK  tbe  finest  efiecls  of 
massing  and  colour  combinations.  This  should  form  a  feature  of 
especi^  importance  quite  distinct  from  and  shut  off  from  the 
rest  by  masses  of  lofty  trees,  at  once  a  screen  and  a  foil — a 
setting  of  soft  green  to  enhance  Ibe  brilliancy  of  the  mnny 
colonred  flowers  during  tbe  too  brief  season  of  their  expansion. 
— Edwabd  Lcckhcbst, 


it.    That  Hr.  Domlny  does  deserve  such  *n  expression  of  iMpect 
wild  state,  ottea      is  beyond  question,  and  I  shall   be  most  l>appy  to  add  my  own 
mite  towards  such  an  object. — Ddblineksib. 


■try. 


MR.  JOHN  DOMINY. 
Ok  opening  yonr  esteemed  Joomnl  of  lo-day  (Jaly  Isl),  I  was 
delighted  to  see  such  a  truthful  likeness  of  Mr.  John  Dominy,  who 
has  for  so  long  been  the  valued  director  of  the  Veitchian  nursery 
at  Chelsea.  In  my  humble  opinion  you  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 
borticnltunsta  for  liaving  given  portraits  of  two  ol  the  most 
nsefnl  gardenen  of  tbe  time — I  beg  to  use  the  word  gardener  in 
its  best  and  widest  sense— Robert  fortune  ami  John  Dominy  ;  one 
a  most  snccesaful  collector,  the  other  apart  from  his  business 
tact  and  high  cultural  abUities,  a  mnn  who  led  science  by  his 
practice  as  a  hybridiser  of  Orchids  and  Mepenlhes — the  aristocracy 
of  the  horticultural  world.  We  have  bad  portraits  of  gardeners 
and  boTticulturisIs  by  the  doien,  but  you  have  struck  a  chord  of 
sympathy  with  those  of  the  two  gentlemen  I  have  named,  both 
cf  whom  have  done  so  much  in  the  quiet  unostentations  manner 
so  indicative  of  sterling  merit.  Poor  Robert  Fortune  died  before 
half  tbe  present  generation  of  horticulturists  knew  bis  worth ; 
fortnnaleiy  we  have  John  Dominy  still  witi  ta.  Shall  bis  merit 
die  with  him  unrecognised  by  bia  fellows,  or  will  our  brethren 
give  him  with  their  good  wishes  something  like  himself— aim pte, 
nseFul.  and  good,  to  remind  him  of  the  active  part  in  the  battle 
of  life  through  which  be  has  passed,  and  from  which  he  has  so 
Tccenlly  retired  ?  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  token  of  good  will 
from  those  who  recognise  bis  ability  or  revere  him  as  a  ttannch 
and  true  friend.  Those  who  know  Hr.  Dominy  best  will  be 
aware  bow  far  his  tboughtj  or  wishes  arc  from  desiring  anything 
in  Ibe  shape  ot  a  "  testimonial,"  yet  anything  of  a  spotitancons 
ezpressiiHi  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  bia  compeers  is  welcome 
t«  any  man  who  (eete  that  be  basdone  his  "level  best"  to  deserve 


LTEBH ATE 
thowets  and   snn- 
■hine,    which    oe- 
cnnrd  for  several 
previous  to  this  Show, 
irourable  for  the  de- 
iment.of  Roses  ano 
iaily  for  imparting  a 
licb  glossy  colour  to 
[lark   varieties.     We 
r  saw  Roses  ot  this 
right  fresh  and  bean- 
{h  we  have  often  seen 
sod  fuller,  than  those 
lis  great  toDinamcnt, 
was  notwithstanding 
ition  in  Eome  of  the 
were  withheld.     It 
jdrity  of  groweis  the 
of  the  Society  that 
.  was  some  days  too 
early.    The  Heroford  Roses  wers  Inde«i  in  fine  condition,  and  conse- 
quently tho  greatest  priie  ever  provided  for  Roses,  the  fifly-gninea 
silver  clialleogo  eup  offered  hy  Uessn.  Cranston  &  Co.  for  forty-eight 
single  blooms,  was  won  after  a  closs  straggle  by  Thomu  Jowi'.t,  Esq., 
The  Old  Weir,  Hereford.    The  first  chance  for  this  coveted  trophy 
was  secured  by  R,  N.  6.  Baker,  Esq.,  Hcavitrcc,  Devon,  in  1877  ;  in 
1878  Mr.  Jowitt  was  in  the  premier  position,  snd  according  to  the 
conditions  only  these  two  eihibitors  were  eligible  to  compete  for  Ihe 
final  possession  of  the  cup  in  1879;  but  as.  owing  to  Ibe  extrcDie 
inclemency  of  Ihe  weather  last  year,  neither  of  them  was  able  to  stage 
collections  worthy  of  such  ■  priie,  it  was  miilually  agreed  that  Cbe 
great  Roso  duel  should  ha  postponed  until  tho  present  Show.    The 
collections  were  worthy  of  the  fame  o(  Che  two  celebrated  caltiv* tors, 
and  so  close  were  they  in  merit  that  theepinionsof  rosarians  founded 
on  a  brief  examination  previously  lo  the  ludging  were  about  equally 
divided  is  to  the  verdict,  the  majority  being  perhaps  tn  favour  oF  the 
Hearitree  blooms.     The  judging  was  done  with  infinite  care  by  the 
President  of  the^  Society  (Rev.   Canon  Holi').  Rev.   G.  N.  Pochin, 
..  r,   r....i  ^.  ..   ._,...      ...  ,         ■  "oom  was  clonely 

ig  the  maiioinm 


Uewrs.  G.  Paul,  Cant,  and  Arthur  Turner,    idverr  bloom  was  clomly 

esamioed  and  ils  [wints  detennincd  (sin  point*  being  the  mar' 

tor  grand  flowsrs),  a,  process  which  occupied  oonsiderably  o' 


hoar  ;  when  on  adding  np  the  figures  and  giving  a  certain  number  of 
points  to  tbe  Devonshire  blooms  for  their  brilliancy  of  colour,  it  was 
found  that  something  under  twenty  points  remained  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Jowitt.  Thii  out  of  a  possible  Colal  ot  •!»»  shoa-B  how  close  was  the 
race,  and  intense  anxiety  waa  mnuifested  by  the  members  of  the 
Society  who  were  entitled  to  a  private  view,  which  they  enjoyed 
before  the  verdict  was  given. 

Hr.  Jowitt's  blooms  in  the  eup  stand  were  Annie  lAxton,  Nardy 
Frerea,  Capitaine  Christy,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Baronne  de  Rothschild, 
Horn.  Noman  (small),  Beauty  of  Wallham.  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
lanrent  Uescourt,  MtlUe.  EuE*oiB  Verdier,  Marie  Van  Hontte.  A.  K. 
Williams  (splendid),  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Sultan  of  Zanubar, 
E;ienne  Levet,  E,  Y.  Teas,  Clolilde  Boiiand,  Usdame  Charles  Wood, 
Dr.  Andry,  Uat*chal  Niel,  Fisher  Holmes,  Francois  Michelon,  Expo- 
siciou  d^  Brie,  fine  ;  Abel  Grand,  splendid  ;  F  ran  poie  Lou  vat,  Marquise 
de  Castellane,  Charles  Iiefebvre,  Elie  Uorel,  fine;  Edouurd  PynaerC, 
full ;  Marie  Finger,  Comtesse  d'Oitord.  Marguerite  de  Su  Amand,  all 
excellent ;  Henri  Ledechaux,  Horace  Vernet,  rather  small :  Hippolyte 
Jamnin  ;  Abel  Carrivre.  very  rich  aod  good  ;  Uadame  lacharme,  very 
6ne  ;  Lord  Mscaulay.  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  Soivenir  d'Eiise,  a  most  beau- 
Cifal  bloom,  the  premier  Tea  Rose  in  the  Show,  to  wbich  wasawarded 
the  modal  given  by  Hona.  Renaorts  of  Antwerp  :  lie  Havre,  Princess 
Beatrice,  fnll ;  Louis  Van  Houtte,  rich,  good  ;  Uarie  Comtet,  excel- 
lent ;  Marie  Baumann,  grand  ;  Madame  Furtado,  fine  ;  Due  de  Wel- 
lington, Alfred  Colomb,  fins  ;  and  La  France. 

Mr.  Baker's  stand  contained  splendid  examples  of  Csmille  Dei- 
nirdin,  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  Baronne  de  Hothicbild,  Margaerite  Brasaac, 
Catherine  Ucrmet,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Marie  Daumann,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  and   Madame   Charles    Wood      a   magnificent  bloom,  as 

EBrfect  as  a  Hose  can  l)e  imagined,  of  A.  K.  Williams,  the  premier  H.P. 
loom  in  the  Show  and  awarded  the  medal  ofterod  by  M.  Renaerts  ; 
Paulina  Tatabot,  Duke  of  Connaugbr,  Due  de  Monlpensier,  Alfr^l 
Colomb,  Coute  Ralmbaud,  Annie  Williams,  Margaerite  de  St,  Amand, 
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Hippoljte  Jamain,  Baron  dc  Boneteitin,  Madame  Lacharme,  Marie 
Radr,  all  rerr  good  j  Xavier  Olibo,  Mons.  Foumier,  La  France,  Dnke 
of  Edinburgh,  Olivier  Delhomme,  Capitaine  Lamuro,  Duchesse  de 
Caylus,  Capitaine  Christj,  Lord  Macaulaj,  Ma^a  Cbarta,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Fisher  Holmes,  Le  Havre,  Star  of  Waltham.  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain.  Jean  Snry.  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  Auguste  Bigotard,  E.  T.  Teas,  Ferdinand  de  Lessens,  Pierre 
Notting,  mediam  to  small ;  Francois  Michelon  and  Edoaard  Morren, 
rather  coarse;  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  flat;  and  a  small  example 
of  Madame  Victor  Yerdier. 

Mr.  Jowitt's  stand  contained,  perhaps,  fewer  extra  grand  blooms 
than  the  other,  and  also  fewer  rather  small  and  thin  examples ;  the 
majority  were  firm,  full,  and  solid,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  very 
regular  and  good  stand.  Mr.  Baker's  blooms  were  more  variable  in 
size,  a  few  very  grand  and  others  too  small,  but  all  remarkably  fresh 
and  of  unsurpassable  richness  in  colour.  It  was  hard  to  lose  with  such 
a  stand,  bat  on  close  inspection  the  great  majority  of  rosarians  ac- 
cepted the  decision  of  the  Judges  as  being  correct,  and  Mr.  Jowitt 
was  duly  congratulated  on  his  great  achievement. 

Continuing  the  amateurs*  exhibits,  many  of  which  were  highly 
meritorious,  we  found  eight  collections  in  class  of  thirty-six  single 
blooms.  After  an  extremely  close  contest  the  premier  position  was 
won  by  Mr.  James  Brown,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Waterlow^  Esq.,  Great 
Doods,  Beigate,  with  a  very  regular  stand  of  medium-sued  blooms, 
but  remarkably  fresh  and  well  coloured,  the  foliage  also  being  in 
excellent  condition.  The  fine  Teas  gave  great  weight  to  this  col- 
lection, and  the  bloom  of  Innocenta  Pyro]a  must  have  run  the 
Souvenir  d'Elise  above  mentioned  very  hard  for  "  premier."  Madame 
Willermcz,  Bouquet  d*Or,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  and  Alba  Rosea  were  all 
in  fine  condition ;  the  lest  of  the  H.P.'s  being  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Marguerite  Brassac,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and 
Madame  Victor  Verdier— an  attractive  and  admirably  staged  col- 
lection. Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker  followed^the  varieties  A.  K.  Williams, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Ferdinand  de  Lcsseps,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Duke 
of  Connau^ht,  La  Havre,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  being  better  than 
any  H.P.'6  in  the  first*prize  collection,  but  several  others  were  rather 
small  and  thin,  while  the  Teas  were  few  and  not  of  striking  merit. 
The  remaining  prizes  in  this  class  went  to  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  who 
was  a  very  close  second,  Mr.  Jowitt,  Mr.  Davis,  The  Square,  Salis- 
bury, and  Mr.  Hollingworth,  Maidstone,  in  the  order  named,  all  the 
stands  containing  some  excellent  blooms,  and  several  that  bad  not 
attained  to  their  best  condition. 

There  was  great  competition  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  single 
blooms.  Mr.  Baker  was  an  excellent  first,  some  of  the  blooms  being 
grand,  others  small,  but  all  fresh  and  bright.  Of  remarkable  merit 
was  Ferdinand  de  Lcsseps  ;  E.  Y.  Teas  and  Alfred  Colomb  were  fine, 
and  Madame  Berthe  du  Bresiiil  de  Montcbaveau  was  especially  telling. 
Mr.  Sargant,  Reigate;  Mr.  Jowitt;  Mr.  W.  G.  Sharp,  Birchin  Bridge, 
Horsham  ;  Mf.  Pembert on.  Round  House,  Havcring-attc-Bower,  Rom- 
ford ;  and  Mr.  F.  Warde,  West  Farleigh,  Kent,  respectively  had  the 
remaining  prizes,  and  the  Judges  must  have  had  no  light  task  in 
deciding  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  several  stands. 

Thir^n  collections  were  staged  in  the  class  for  eighteen  single 
blooms.  Mr.  Thomas  Gravely.  Cow  fold,  securing  the  ten-guinea 
silver  cup  offered  by  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker  with  very  neat,  fresh, 
highly  coloured,  and  compact  blooms  Especially  rich  were  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Due  dc  Rohan,  A.  K. 
Williams,  and  Abel  Carriere,  while  Marie  Rady,  A'guste  Rigotard, 
Marie  Baumann.  and  Madame  Lacharmewere  in  admirable  condition. 
Mr.  Frederick  Warde  was  second  with  generally  larger  blooms,  the 
finest  being  Edouard  Morren,  Villc  de  Lvon,  ChaHcs  Lefebvre,  and 
Marie  Baumann.  Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes,  Wimpole  Rectory,  Royston, 
was  placed  third  with  a  rather  irregular  stand,  in  which  La  [France 
was  splendid.  Baronne  de  Rothschild  and  Auguste  Rigotard  excellent, 
Charles  Lefebvre  good,  and  Abel  Carriere  rich. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties,  three  trnsses  of  each, 
there  were  seven  competitors,  the  general  quality  of  the  exhibits 
being  admirable.  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker  gained  the  chief  award  with  a 
collection,  of  fresh,  even,  and  brightly  coloured  blooms,  including 
fine  examples  of  Camille  Bemardin,  Alfred  Colomb,  fine ;  Baronne 
de  RothschiM,  Xavier  Olibo,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  exquisite  form  ;  Marie 
Rady,  and  Duke  of  Connaught.  Mr.  T.  Jowitt  was  an  excellent 
second,  his  blooms  of  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Marie  Baumann,  and  Madame 
Lacharme  being  very  fine.  Mr.  J.  Davis  and  Mr.  G.  Sharp  were  third 
and  fourth  respectively  with  very  fair  collections. 

The  class  for  twelve  single  trusses  was  remarkably  well  filled,  no 
less  than  eighteen  collections  being  staged,  and  the  competition  was 
very  close  throughout.  The  premier  position  was  easily  obtained 
by  'Mr.  J.  Ridont^  gardener  to  J.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch 
Lodge,  Reigate,  with  exceptionally  handsome  blooms,  of  good  form, 
substance,  and  colour,  and  as  fresh  as  could  be  desired.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  were  capitally  represented— Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  very 
fine ;  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Francois  Michelon,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Mons.  Victor  Verdier,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Etienne 
Levet,  La  France,  Marie  Baumann,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Mons.  Crapelet. 
G.  Baker,  Esq.,  Holmfels,  Reigate,  followed  with  neat  and  fresh 
blooms,  A.  K.  Williams  and  Marie  Rady  being  notable  for  their 
symmetrr  and  colour.  The  third  prize  was  secured  hj  the  Rev. 
E.  L.  Fellowes;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  being  obtained  by  the 
Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  John  Wakeley,  Esq.,  and  T.  F.  Bnmaby  Atkins, 
Esq.,  Halstead  Place,  Sevenoaks,  all  with  very  neat  specimens.    In 


the  class  for  six  distinct  varieties  of  Cheshunt-raised  Roses,  Mr.  T. 
Jowitt  was  the  only  prizetaker,  the  ten-guinea  silver  cnp  presented 
by  Messrs.  Paul  h  Son  being  secured  by  him. with  fair  examples 
of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Clyde, 
Annie  Laxton,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

Eighteen  collections  were  staged  in  the  class  for  nine  single  blooms. 
That  excellent  cultivator,  Mr.  Ridont,  well  won  the  chief  position,  the 
most  noteworthy  flowers  being  Edouard  Morren,  Marie  Baumann, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Ville 
de  Lyon,  and  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  all  of  which  were  fine ;  a  few 
Teas  in  the  stand  being  fresh  but  small.  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  Brock- 
ham  Vicarage,  Surrey,  was  placed  second,  his  stand  containing  among 
other  good  blooms  a  charming  Niphetos  and  a  rich  and  compact 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Mr.  Strange,  Aldermaston,  Reading,  was  a  very 
close  third  with  generally  larger  but  lees  firm  and  full  blooms.  The 
gem  of  the  stand  was  a  charming  example  of  Madame  Caroline 
Kuster,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wakeley,  Ramham,  Kent,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Mawlev,  Addiscombe,  Croydon,  had  respectively  the  fourth  and  fifth 
prizes  in  this  class,  both  staging  several  compact  fresh  blooms. 

There  were  six  collections  in  the  class  for  six  blooms,  E.  Hom^ 
Esq.,  Park  House,  Reigate,  being  placed  first  with  fresh,  full,  and  good 
examples  of  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Madame  Fillion,  Marie  Baumann,  and  Baronne  de  Rothschild.  Mr. 
Scott,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  Clinton  Villa,  Wimbledon,  was 
second  with  a  bright  and  good  stand  ;  Mr.  F.  Bumside,  Famingham 
House,  Famingham,  third ;  and  Mr.  Tranter,  Upper  Assenden,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  fourth. 

In  the  class  for  six  suburban  Roses,  three  out  of  the  four  prizes 
went  to  Wimbledon.  Mr.  Scott  was  an  excellent  first,  winning  the 
silver  plate  offered  by  Mr.  Mawley  with  Paul  Neyron,  not  often  seen 
in  such  excellent  form ;  Capitaine  Christy,  Etienne  Levet,  Eugenie 
Verdier,  Mardchal  Niel,and  Le  Havre.  Mr.  Edwin  Saunders,  Rose 
Villa,  Palmerston  Road,  South  Wimbledon,  was  second  with  neat 
blooms.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Tyrrell,  The  Cottage,  South  Norwood  Park, 
S.E.,  third  with  irregular  blooms,  Charles  Lefebvre  being  splendid ; 
and  Mr.  John  E.  Coleby,  8,  St.  George's  Road,  Wimbledon,  third  with 
large  and  too  much  expanded  examples.  Eight  collections  were 
staged  in  this  class. 

Five  attractive  stands  were  exhibited  in  the  class  for  twelve  Teas  or 
Noisettes.  Mr.  Hawtrey  secured  the  premier  position  with  clean 
smart  blooms  of  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Catherine  Mermet,  Adricnne  Christophle,  bright ;  Boulo 
d'Or,  Madame  Lambard,  Devoniensls,  Rubens  ?  Moir^,  Madame  Hip- 
polyte Jamain,  and  Niphetos.  Mr.  Charles  Davies,  The  Grammar 
School,  Aynhoe,  Banbury,  was  «n  excellent  second,  with  (amount 
others)  splendid  examples  of  Bouquet  d'Or,  Alba  Rosea,  Cathenne 
Mermet,  and  Jean  Ducher  (?)  Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes  was  a  good  third,  his 
Catherine  Mermet  being  the  gem  of  the  stand ;  and  Mr.  Hollingworth 
fourth.  If  the  two  blooms  to  which  attention  is  directed  were 
correctly  named,  they  afford  evidence  of  how  greatly  Tea  Roses  are 
influenced  by  soil  and  climate. 

There  were  also  six  much-admired  stands  in  the  class  for  six  Teas 
or  Noisettes.  Mr.  Jowitt  was  originally  placed  first,  but  was  after- 
wards dkqualified  for  having  by  an  oversight  included  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  which  is  contrary  to  the  conditions  j  Mr.  Edward  Home  was 
therefore  placed  first  for  a  charming  stand,  in  which  Adrienne  Chris- 
tophle was  very  rich ;  Marie  Van  Houtte,  excellent ;  and  neat 
examples  of  Catherine  Mermet.  Marshal  Niel,  and  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wakeley,  Rainham,  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr. 
John  Wakeley  third. 

In  the  suburban  class  for  six  Teas  the  silver  cup  was  withheld, 
and  Mr.  Hawtrey  was  awarded  a  second  prize  for  the  only  stand 
exhibited. 

In  the  class  for  eight  trebles  in  various  stages  of  davelopment — 
full  blown, half  blown,  and  buds — the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Sargant, 
Reigate  (a  silver-gilt  medal  offered  by  the  "  Joumal  des  Roses  ")  ; 
second  to  Mr.  A.  Evans,  Marston,  Oxford  ;  and  third  to  Mr.  Hawtrey. 
The  first-prize  collection  was  very  bright  and  fresh. 

Mr.  Jowitt  was  the  winner  of  the  five-guinea  cup  offered  by  Mr. 
Symons,  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  sweet-scented  Roses,  Mr.  Hawtrey 
being  second. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  Roses  not  in  commerce  previous  to 
1877  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  had  the  chief  position  with  Mrs. 
I^xton,  fine  ;  Madame  Lambard,  small  but  pretty,  with  waxy  salmon 

Eink  petals ;  Penelope  Mayo  j  Mrs.  Harry  Turner,  of  the  Charles 
©febvrc  tj-pe  ;  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  large  deep  rose  ;  Madame 
Alexander  Bemaix,  Charles  Darwin,  Richard  Laxton,  Madame  Emma 
All,  Harrison  Weir  (small  but  rich),  and  Duchess  of  Connanght 
Messrs.  G.  Paul  k  Son  were  second  with  generally  larger  flowers ; 
Duke  of  Teck  and  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  very  good  :  and  Madame  G. 
Luizet,  very  effective.  Messrs.  Cranston  k  Co.  followed,  their  most 
notable  blooms  being  Constantin  Fretiakoff  and  Julins  Finger,  a  well- 
flowered  Rose  of  the  Mario  Baumann  class.  There  were  many  small 
flowers  in  Rose  stands,  and  more  time  is  necessary  for  producing  the 
varieties  in  superior  condition.  In  the  corresponding  amateurs'  class 
for  six  blooms  Mr.  Hawtrey  secured  the  first  prize. 

In  the  Mardchal  Niel  class  Mr.  Cant  was  first  with  twelve  blooms, 

remarkably  rich,  but  not  large  ;  they  were  additionally  interestinp;, 

as  alh  were  cut  from  the  original  plant  introduced  into  England  in 

18C4.    It  is  growing  on  a  Briar  stocK,  and  ia  trained  to  a  south  wall. 

There  were  seven  exhibitors  of  twelve  single  trust es  of  Marquise 
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de  CaiCellsne,  the  chief  prize  beiuz  s>>i'^  ^J  )f'<  ■'■  Waltera  for 
beantifnl  Bjminetricsl  btooms,  Tery  bright  and  alloRetber  exctillent. 
Msasra.  Davison  t  Co.,  Whita  Cro«»  Nursery,  Hereford,  were  placed 
Koond  with  blooms  but  little  inferior  to  Mr.  J.  Waltera:  and  Mesers. 
CranatoD  b  Co.  were  third  with  fair  Viooam.  Mr.  J.  Waltera  Btaged 
the  oaij  collection  of  twelve  tmases  of  Beynolds  Hole,  and  «aa 
awarded  the  first  prize  far  Terf  fair  blooms,  neat  and  go^Hl  colour. 
Nine  compeUtors  entered  in  the  clau  for  a  dozen  blooms  of  any  dark 
Hjbrid  Perpetual  Koie,  Mr.  J.  Waltcn  being  first  with  Rood  examples 
of  Uarie  Baomanu  ;   Messrs.  Cranston  second  with  Horace  Ternet, 


\  Messrs,  Paul  k  Son  with  CharlcB  Darwin,  In  good 


of  Baronne  de  Kothschild ;  Messrs.  Cranstcn  followed  with 
Hadame  Lacharme,  rerj  fine ;  and  Mr.  T.  Jowitt  with  the  sam9 
variety,  very  slightly  inferior  in  qualitT.  The  only  eihibitor  of 
"  twelve  trusses  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette  not  named  in  the  schedule" 
was  Mr.  J.  Brown^  gardener  to  A.  J.  Wsterlow,  Esq.,  Great  Hoods, 
Reigate,  the  premier  award  being  obtained  for  Belle  Lj-onnaise,  in 
BDpeib  form.    Tbere  were  only  two  eihibitora  in  the  class  for  "  three 


tniaaei  of  any  nevr  seedling  Itose  not  yet  in  commerce  or  announced." 
Meaara.  Paul  t  Hon,  Cheshunt,  secured  the  chief  prizeLwhich  wai 
offered  by  G.  P.  Hawtrey,  Esq.,  with  R.  N,  G.  Baker,  a  Hybrid  Per- 
petual  Rose  of  a  rich  rose  colour,  with  brond  petals,  of  good  substance 
and  fomi.    The  second  priie  wai  withheld. 

NuBfleBVUEK's  Classe.-*.— The  six  compalitora  in  the  class  for 
■eventy-two  distinct  single  trusses  staged  collections,  all  of  whicli 
included  blooms  of  good  substance,  but  tbe  majority  were  neat  rather 
than  large  and  very  bright  in  colour.  The  chief  prize,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  silver  cup  presented  by  John  Hollingworth.  Esci.,  or-"  '■ 
from  the  Society,  was  uwardid  to  Messrs.  Cranston  ti  Co.,  Hei^ 


Herefoi-d, 


lor  an  eicellent  collection  in  which  the  following  varieties  were 
represented,  Hons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  very  fine  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  Annio 
Laiton,  good  ;  Dupuv  Jamain,  n  handsome  bloom  ;  Xavier  Olibo, 
eicellent ;  Souvenir  do  la  Malmaison,  Dr.  Andry,  Hippoljte  Jamain. 
La  DueUesse  de  Momy,  La  Rositre,  Devonicnsis,  Centifolia  Rosea, 
very  large  and  good  form ;  Mons,  Gabriel  Tournicr,  Jean  Cherpin, 
handsome;  AogUBle  Nipumann,  Madame  Marie  FinRer,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseiey,  handsome  Bower  \  Madame  Furtado  Fisher  Holmes,  Mdlle. 
Marguerite  D'Omhrain,  Baron  de  Bonstettin.  Marchionsss  of  Eieter, 
Rood  ;  Maurice  Bemardin,  neat ;  Madame  Thtrine  Levet,  compact ; 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  goad  ;  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  very  fine  [  l^ 
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Havre,  fine ;  Madame  Hippoljte  Jamain,  G^adral  Jacqueminot,  grand 
in  colour  and  size;  Madame  Gabriel  liuizet,  Etienne  Levet,  fine; 
Madame  Larcharme.  good ;  Constantin  Fretiakoff,  fresh  ;  Capitaine 
Cbristj,  good ;  Jonn  Hopper,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  neat ;  Comtesse 
d'Oxfurd,  ercat  size  and  substance,  an  exceptionally  fine  bloom ;  Jean 
Liabaud,  Mrs.  Baker,  Ducbesse  de  Yallombrosa,  handsome  form  ; 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Abel  Carriere,  Niphetos,  Jean  Surr,  Edouard 
Morren,  grand;  Beauty  of  Waltham,  very  neat  and  good;  Madame 
Bravy,  Horace  Yemet,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Auguste  Rigotard, 
good ;  La  France,  fine ;  Lord  Macaulay,  good ;  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
excellent ;  Madume  Cbas.  Wood,  very  handsome,  fine  colour ;  Elie 
Morel,  Reynolds  Hole,  Mons.  Noman,  very  large ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
bright ;  Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Baumann,  large ;  Cbeshunt  Hybrid, 
Jean  Soupert,  Mdile.  Marie  Cointet.  John  Stuart  Mill,  handsome ; 
Marquise  dj  Mortemart.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Madame  Nachury, 
Alfred  Ck>Iomb,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Yerdier,  large  and  good:  Senateur 
Yaisse,  fine  ;  and  Belle  Fleur  d'Anjou.  Messrs.  Cranston  well  deserved 
the  honour  they  received,  for  many  of  the  blooms  in  their  collection 
were  exceptionally  fine,  but  they  were  especially  fortunate  in  escaping 
the  spring  frosta  which  seriously  affected  the  plants  of  many  other 
nurserymen  who  are  less  favoured  in  regard  to  position. 

Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co.,  Torquay,  were  second  with  a  fine 
selection  of  varieties,  mostly  the  same  as  those  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  collection.  Blooms  of  the  following  were  particularly 
noticeable  for  their  excellent  quality  :  —  Senateur  Yaisse,  Royal 
Standard,  Fian^ois  Michelon,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Marie  Baumann, 
Mdlle.  Marie  llddy,  and  Dr.  Andry.  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  C*heshunt, 
gained  the  third  prize  winh  neat  fresh  blooms — Marie  Baumann  and 
Alfred  Co'omb  being  excellent.  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  Salisburr, 
were  fourth,  their  blooms  being  rather  uneven  and  somewhat  rough, 
but  several  were  of  good  form  and  colour. 

Messrs.  Cranston  Jk  Co.  were  a?ain  victorious  in  the  class  for  forty- 
eight  triplets  with  a  hand.'^ome  collection  that  included  many  admirable 
bloom?.  Exposii  ion  de  Brie,  Dachesse  de  Yallombrosa,  Alfred  Colomb, 
John  Stnart  Mill  were  extremely  well  represented,  and  G^n^ral 
Jacqueminot  was  magnificent.  Mef^srs.  Curtis,  Sanford  d:  Co.  followed 
with  an  even  collection,  very  bright  and  fresh  ;  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son 
and  Messrs.  Keynes  &.  Co.,  the  only  other  exhibitors  in  the  class, 
receiving  tho  two  remaining  prizes. 

Six  standi  of  thirty-six  varieties  were  exhibited.  Mr.  James 
Wa'tcrs,  Mount  Radford  Nursery,  Exeter,  was  first  with  a  fresh  and 
bright  collcclion,  followed  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  Mr.  F.  Cant, 
Mile  End  Nurserf ,  Colchester,  and  Mr.  W.  Farren,  How  House,  Cam- 
bridge, all  with  blooms  very  close  in  merit.  Out  of  five  collections, 
twenty-four  triplets,  the  chief  honours  were  accorded  to  Messre. 
Cranston  &  Co.,  who  staged  hand.<<ome  examples  of  Horace  Yemet. 
Madame  Lacharme,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Etienne  Levot,  La  Fi-ance,ana 
Mons.  Noman.  Mr.  G.  W,  Piper,  Uckfield,  Sussex,  was  a  good  second  ; 
Hon  ?.  E,  Y.  Teas,  La  Rosiere,  La  France,  and  Marie  Baumann  being 
particularly  fine.  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  and  Paul  &  Son,  were  third 
and  fourth  respectively.  The  competition  was  especially  keen  in  tho 
c!ap8  for  twenty-four  single  trusses,  nine  admirable  collections  being 
exhibited.  Mr.  J.  Walters  secured  the  piemicr  award  with  fine  speci- 
mens of  Abel  Carriere,  La  France,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  Marie  Baumann,  Ferdinand  de  Lessep,  and  Dupuy 
Jamain  auiong  others.  Mr.  C.  Turner  followed  with  neat  blooms 
well  selected.  Mr.  W.  Farren  and  Mr.  W.  Rnmsey,  Joyning's  Nursery, 
Waltham  Cross,  being  third  and  fourth  with  fair  examples. 

Nine  competitors  entered  for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  the  first 
prize  being  secured  by  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  with  handsome  blooms 
of  Anna  Ollivier,  Marie  Yan  Houtte,  very  beautiful ;  Rubens,  Alba 
Rosea,  Jean  Ducher,  Mardchal  Niel,  Souvenir  d*un  Ami,  Souvenir  de 
Paul  Neyron,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Pemet,  and  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Yardon.  Messrs.  James  Mitchell  &  Sons,  Uckfield,  were  second  with 
a  neat  collection,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  being  third.  There  were  only 
three  entries  in  the  class  for  six  Teas,  three  trusses  of  each  :  the  six- 
guinea  silver  cup  offered  by  Thomas  Hollingworth,  Esq.,  as  nrst  prize 
being  secured  by  Messrs.  James  Mitchell  &  Son  with  very  neat 
specimens  of  Souvenir  d^Elise  Yardon,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Josdphine  Malton,  Niphetos,  and  Paul  Nejron.  Messrs. 
Cranston  &  Co.  followed  very  closely,  Marie  Yan  Houtte  and  Madame 
Willermoz  being  especially  noteworthy.  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son  were 
third  with  fair  blooms. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  excellent  collections  of 
Roses  from  Messrs.  Yeitch  &,  Son,  Chelsea  ;  Bunyard  k  Co.,  Maid- 
stone ;  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill ;  and  Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  the 
latter  staging  several  beautiful  boxes  of  Moss  Roses  vigorously  grown 
on  the  seedling  Briar.  Mr.  H.  Cannell  also  contribute  cut  blooms  of 
Zonal  Pelarf!onium8  and  Yerbenas,  which  were  very  greatly  admired. 

After  the  judging  had  concluded  a  large  gathering  of  the  members 
and  their  friencU  assembled  in  the  south  dining-room  for  a  dejeuner 
d  la  fourcketu^  the  Rev.  Canon  Hole,  President  of  the  Society,  in 
the  chair.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  rosarians  were  present, 
and  Messrs.  Ellwauger  A  Barry,  the  celebrated  nurserymen  of  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  were  amongst  the  guests.  The  President,  in  one 
of  his  genial  speeches,  spoke  of  the  success  of  the  Society  and  of 
the  valuable  services  which  he  as  admiral  of  the  ship  received  from 
the  Secretaries,  Treasurer,  and  Committee,  and  said  that  thus  served 
he  might  go  down  into  his  cabin  and  be  quite  at  ease  as  to  its 
safety.  He  then  proposed  the  only  toast  given, "  The  visitors,"  which 
was  appropriately  replied  to  by  Mr.  Mlwanger,  who  thanked  his 


brother  rosarians  for  the  kind  and  hoFpitable  reception  they  bad 
received,  and  hoped  he  mieht  see  some  of  those  present  at  ^^  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  when  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  show  them 
the  same  hospitality.'* 

We  append  the  following  critique  of  the  Show  by  a  well-known 
rcsarian,  which  will  be  welcome  to  many  readers  : — 

The  g^reat  field  day  of  rosarians  has  come  and  gone — the  day  that 
is  look^  forward  to  with  as  great  anxiety  and  interest  by  lovers  of 
Roses  as  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boatrace  is  by  University  men,  or 
the  Derby  by  sportsmen.  Perhaps  more  than  the  usual  interest  was 
felt  in  the  Show  this  year  on  account  of  the  great  duel  between  two 
of  the  leading  amateur  exhibitors  having  to  m  fought  for  the  final 
round.  The  interest,  therefore,  as  to  who  should  finally  win  the 
handsome  silver  claret  jug  which  Mr.  Cranston  so  generously  pre- 
sented was  most  keen.  There  was  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  any 
betting  on  the  event,  but  if  there  had  been  I  presume  it  would  have 
been  even.  Mr.  Jowitt  has  perhaps  if  anything  a  stronger  Rose  soil, 
but  Mr.  Baker  has  the  advantage  of  a  milder  more  genial  climate,  and 
certainly  a  more  sheltered  position.  Whether,  then,  the  cup  was  to 
be  carried  off  finally  to  The  Old  Weir  near  Hereford,  or  was  to  deco- 
rate the  sideboard  of  that  most  f^enerous  host  Mr.  Baker,  this  was 
an  issue  that  attracted  more  attention  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Show 
together.  The  Judges,  who  had  the  most  important  end  by  no  means 
to  be  envied  task,  were  the  men  most  qualified  to  fill  this  post.  Most 
carefully  did  they  peiform  their  task.  Every  Rose  was  discussed 
separately,  the  number  of  points  to  be  given  to  it  was  decided  by  the 
majority  and  put  down  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  when  tho  amounts 
came  to  be  added  up  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Jowitt  was  the  victor  in 
a  well-contested  fight  by  a  majority  of  twenty-three,  the  points  being 
—Mr.  Jowitt  182,  Mr.  Baker  159,  but  to  Mr.  Baker's  number  a  few 
points  were,  I  think,  added  for  general  brilliancy  of  colour. 

As  a  great  friend  of  both  gentlemen  I  shall  be  very  careful  what  I 
say  upon  the  issue.  As  it  seems  to  me,  who  am  entirely  unprejudiced 
and  only  anxious  to  give  your  readers  a  free  and  unbiassed  opinion, 
Mr.  Baker's  blooms  were  much  superior  to  Mr.  Jowitt's  in  colour, 
while  the  latter  surpassed  him  in  size  and  evenness.  In  form  both 
were  equally  good.  Mr.  Jowitt  had  finer  Teas,  while  Mr.  Baker's 
dark  Roses  wei-e  in  some  instances  much  superior.  Perhajw  the  very 
weakest  Rose  in  Mr.  Jowitt's  box  was  Charles  Lefebvre,  while  in  Mr. 
Baker's  this  was  one  of  the  finest.  A.  K.  Williams  in  this  stand  was 
awarded  the  prize  as  the  premier  bloom  (H.P.)  in  the  Show,  while 
Mr.  Jowitt's  magniBcent  bloom  of  Souvenir  d'Elise  was  in  this  cup 
stand  adjudged  the  same  prize  as  a  Tea.  The  best  blooms  I  noticed 
in  Mr.  Baker's  stands  were,  besides  the  two  above  named,  Thomas 
Mills,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Jean  Surv,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Marie  Yan  Houtte,  and  Magna  Charta  ;  while  in  Mr.  Jowitt's  stand, 
besides  the  Tea  I  have  before  named,  there  were  splendid  examples 
of  Marie  Baumann,  Eugenie  Yerdier.  La  France,  Marie  Yan  Houtte, 
Mardchal  Niel,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Etienne  Levet,  Baronne  de  Roth- 
schild, and  Mons.  Noman. 

These  stands  wore  in  my  opinion  undoubtedly  the  best  in  the  Show, 
The  contest  is  now  over,  and  I  daresay  not  only  are  the  principal 
persons  concerned  glad,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  prefer  that 
It  should  not  be  repeated.  It  becomes  almost  too  personal  a  fight 
when  it  is  confined  only  to  two  men,  however  great  they  may  be. 

And  now  to  speak  of  the  Show  genera' ly.  This — I  cannot  help 
stating  it — was  not  up  to  the  average.  I  do  not  think  I  ever,  except 
last  year  when  the  Show  was  held  so  early  that  hardly  anyone  could 
come  to  it,  saw  so  few  nurserymen  contend  for  the  great  prizes.  Mr. 
Cant  was  only  represented  by  a  box  of  Mardchal  Niel,  which  were 
not  only  very  good,  but  were  rendered  most  interesting  by  the  state- 
ment that  they  were  cut  from  the  original  plant  sent  over  in  1864, 
now  Rowing  against  a  south  wall  at  Colchester.  Mr.  George  Paul 
certainly  showed,  but  was  as  little  like  his  usual  form  as  a  street 
German  band  is  like  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  orchestra.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, who  secured  the  first  prize  for  seventy-two,  was  very  fair,  but  I 
have  seen  him  show  infinitely  finer.  He  astonished  everyone,  how- 
ever, with  his  blooms  of  the  old  favourite  Gdndral  Jacqueminot. 
There  was  very  great  doubt  whether  one  of  these  blooms  would  not 
be  selected  as  the  premier  bloom,  but  the  Judges,  as  I  said,  gave  it  to 
A.  E.  Williams.  Mr.  Turner  exhibited  in  the  smaller  classes  very 
well ;  and  Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  large  classes  and  Teas  ;  but  none  of 
them  were  up  to  their  old  form. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  the  leading  amatenrs.  Both  Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Jowitt  showed  very  finely.  Perhaps  the  beet  Roses,  at  all 
events  in  the  smaller  classes  if  not  in  the  whole  Show,  were  those 
with  which  Mr.  Ridout  won  the  first  prizes  for  twelve,  nine,  and  six 
varieties.  These  were  really  grand.  Mr.  James  Walters  of  Mount 
Radford  Nurseries,  near  Hereford,  whose  nursery  and  Roses  I  have 
often  described  in  the  Journal,  showed  remarkably  well  in  the  class 
for  twenty-four.  He  was  first  in  every  class  for  which  he  competed — 
first  for  twelve  blooms  of  Marquise  de  Castellane  and  Reynolds  Hole, 
and  also  first  for  twelve  light  Roses.  One  of  the  finest  Doxes  I  have 
ever  seen  staged  consisted  of  twelve  blooms  of  Baronne  de  Rothschild 
with  which  Mr.  Baker  secured  the  first  prize  for  twelve  blooms  of 
any  variety ;  these  were  superb.  Mr.  Prince  of  Oxford  showed  a 
beautiful  box  of  Teas,  securing  first  honours.  His  AJba  Rosea, 
Jean  Ducher,  and  Souvenir  do  Paul  Neyron  were  very  fine ;  his 
Mardchal  Niel  was  a  fresh  young  bloom  but  rather  small,  but 
ic  had  the  great  recommendation  of  not  disturbing  the  evenneM  of 
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ID  of  Hidame  Cbe 
•eTeotj-two,  Hi*  other  Boua  were  very  fine,  but  the  best  were  the 
tiro  I  hare  named,  and  Horace  Vemet,  Jolin  Stuart  UUl,  Hdtle. 
EiiE^nie  Verdier,  Bir  Garnet  Wolaelej,  and  Comteiae  d'Oiford. 

Yon  will  bare  no  doubt  a  complete  account  of  the  Show  fnmiefacd 
yoa  by  j-our  Fpecial  itportere,  so  that  I  need  not  go  into  details  as  to 

E'les.  To  aom  np.  the  Show  was  a  very  enjojable  one,  but  not  «o 
ge  ai  fomn  we  hare  seen,  ai  it  was  coaepicaoiis  bj  the  abunce  of 
acme  grtnt  eihtbitore,  bat  ever  to  be  remembered  as  the  one  at  which 
Mr.  Baker  and  Ur.  Jowitt  foaght  theii  final  rotind  in  the  Palace  of 
Cryatal.— Wtld  3avabe. 

CHAPTEBS  OK  INSECTS  FOR  GABDENEBS.— Ko.  7. 

NKW  BEIUES. 
The  HymenopteroDB  order,  or  what  is  commonlj  called  the 
"order  of  bees,     inclodeB  miiaj  apecies  which  are  rerj  unlike 
bcce  ta  appearance  and  habit ;  it  is  etea  true  tliat  in  the  group 
of  the  tmc  beet,  or  "  flower  lorerv,"  there  ftre  DccesMrily  placed 
apeciet  in  which  tbere  is  only  slight  resemblance  to  the  typical  bee- 
It  has  been  slated  that  the  Hymcnoptera  ue  dirided  ^ttly  into 
two  lance  sections — those  that  hare  no  stinga,  tuid  those  provided 
generally  with  socb 
%  we«pOD.    Haling 
(lismiaecd  the  former 
of  these  Blready,  ne 
now   arriie   at  the 
last  section  of  tbe 
Acaleats,  tbe  sting- 
ing bees,  Tcry  numO' 

ranging  from  the  big 
bamblc  bee  to  the 
little  Sphecodes, 
which  is  really  aboat 


Labnmnm,  and  other  shraba.  Ihe  ncit  ol  the  Icaf-cnttera  U 
utnally  worked  in  solid  earth,  and  Ihe  burrov  is  formed  on  tbo 
plan  of  most  soUtaty  bees,  bat  it  ia  carefully  aod  cTenly  lined 
with  pieces  of  leaf,  and  Ihe  diTisions  between  the  cells  «»  of  the 
same  subslance.  The  Antbopborffi  are  another  group  of  mason 
bees.  These,  having  formed  a  burrow,  line  it  with  a  material  of 
their  own  making,  sacd  or  clay  softened  with  saliva.  All  Ihe 
hers  of  this  family  are  smaller  than  the  hive  bee,  some  much 
emallcr,  in  colour  usually  dull  shades  of  black,  brown,  or  grey.— C. 

BICHMOND  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

JULT  IST, 

This  flouriahing  Society  held  its  annual  Exhibition  on  Thuraday 
lant  in  the  Old  Djm  Park  i  and  although  in  the  number  and  quality  of 
Ihs  eihibiti  it  was  qaite  a  laceeas,  yet  the  unfavourable  weather 
somawbal  marred  what  would  otherwise  have  been  ona  of  the  best 
local  shows  of  tho  season.  During  the  morning  and  part  of  the  after- 
noon several  heavy  storms  paaaed  over,  but  towards  evening  the 
weather  became  more  taraanble,  and  (Treat  numbers  of  penons 
visited  the  Show.  The  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  and  the  Duke  of 
Teckbonoured  the  Society  by  visiting  the  Eihibition  during  the  after- 
noon, and  were  condncled  tbrongb  the  tenU  by  some  of  the  Committee. 
Five  large  tents 
devoted  to  the 


the  s 


Q  of  a 


empty  shell  ■ 

'         "rs.    Th.  _. 

and  several  of  these  are  Bbandant  in  garde 
cnUris.  tor  instance,  the  females  of  which  also  enter  hothouses 
and  conservatories,  where  they  ore  perhaps  erroneously  regarded 
as  visitors  having  designs  upon  fruit,  whereas  their  object  ia  to 
take  fragments  of  leaves — the  Qeianlum  is  rather  a  favourite  with 
tbem.  Uut  of  doora  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  clean  cnta  made 
by  this  species  and  its  congencra  in  tbe  Bose,  tho   Privet,  the 


hibits— 


e  to 


age  anL  We  shall 
refer  to  these  in  a 
futnrc  issue,  and  in 
the  meantime  we 
direct  attention  to 
the  family  Dasygas- 

its  scientific  name 
from  the  circum 
stance  that  the  fe- 
male insects  have  a 
mass  of  bain  be- 
neath the  abdomen, 

Cn  brush.  These 
accord!  ng;  to 
their  d  iSetent  habits, 
have  been  called 
mason  bee!,  carpen- 
ter bees,  leat-culters,  and  npholstcrera  ;  the  last  group,  which 
line  their  neats  with  petals,  arc  not  recognised  ak  natives  of 
Britain.  Even  in  the  same  species  we  have  at  times  a  singular 
variety  of  habit ;  the  common  mason  bee,  Osmia  bicomie,  while  in 
certain  situations  showing  itaelf  partial  to  cliffs  or  dry  banks, 
elsewhere  resorts  to  decaying  tree  stumps,  or  burrows  into  the 
mortar  of  an  old  wall.  OBtniaIeDComelaua(fig.T.)  makes  choice  of 
dead  twigs  of  Bramble.  I'he  mother  bee  removes  tbe  pith  for  G  or 
6  iocbea,  leaving  the  intervals  to  separate  the  cells.  A  sufScient 
quantity  of  food  is  placed  with  an  egg  in  each  cell,  and  the  whole 
is  covered  up  with  a  vegetable  paste,  evidently  manafactnred  by 
the  insect.  In  this  instance  each  young  bee  can  work  its  way 
out,  not  interfering  with  the  cells  of  its  brethren.  Other  Osmias 
pnrsuc  the  practice  of  nest-making  in  branches  or  in  stumps.  A 
few  fpccics,  of  which  O.  aumlenta  is  a  prominent  example,  Ihongh 
occasionally  buirowers  in  banks,  often  save  themselves  this  trouble 
by  looking  for  deserted  snail  efaelts,  that  of  Helix  hortcnsis  being 
taken  by  preference.    There  the  cells,  from  four  to  six,  are  placed 


chieSy  tbe  special 
classes  for  plants,  One 
to  the  genera!  plant 
classes,  one  to  fruit 
Hnd  table  decorations, 
one  to  vegetables, 
and  one  to  cottagera' 
productions.  The 

second  of  those  men- 

Inined  the  most  at- 
tractive portion  of  the 
display  of  plants,  for 


planta.  Orchids, 
Ferns,  Pelargoniums, 
and  fine-foliage 
]>lantB,  but  there  were 

eel  Ian  eons  collections 
from  various  nursery- 
men.  The  gronpa 
arranged  for  effect 
wera  very  tasteful, 
the  prizes  being  ob- 
Uined  by  Meaars. 
Hooper  A  Co.,  Corent 
Oarden ;  Mr.  W. 
Brown,     St     Mary's 


.  .  Nursery,  Rich- 
mond ;  and  Hr.  Hudson,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunners- 
bury  House,  Acton.  The  latter  eihibitor  staged  a  pretty  group,  that 
was  very  similar  to  the  one  so  greatly  admired  last  year,  when  be 
obtained  the  Grat  prize.  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Bon  were  the  only 
exhibitors  of  nine  store  and  greenhouse  plants,  obtaining  the  chief 
prize  with  fair  specimens,  a  Boagainvillea  glabra  being  particularly 
fine.  Mr.  C.  AttritI,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Freake,  Esq.,  Bankgrove  House, 
Ham,  and  S.  A.  Davis,  Esq.,  Anglesea  House,  Surbiton  (gardener,  H. 
Hinnell),  bad  the  only  collections  of  six  specimens,  neac  and  fairly 
well  flowered. 

Pelargoniums  were  not  numerous  but  in  Gne  condition,  being  chieSj 
exhibited  by  H.  IrftHe,  Enq^  Hillingdon  Place,  Uibridgs  (gardener, 
Ur.  Wiggins)  ;  W.  Selwyn,  Esq.,  Selwyn  Court,  Biclimond ;  Dr. 
Francis,  and  Hr.  Attrill ;  Mr.  Little's  plants  as  usual  taking  prece- 
dence. Ferns  were  well  represented  by  several  collections  of  band- 
some  plants  in  vigorone  health.  Mr.  Hudson  Raineii  the  chief  prize 
for  eight  exotic  Ferns  with  fine  examples  of  Davallias,  Oleicbeniaa, 
and  a  good  Dicksonia  anUrctica.  J.  Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare  Lawn,  Bast 
Bheen  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  East),  and  J.  8.  Rntter,  Esq.,  The  Cedara 
(nrdener,  Mr.  B.  Morrelt),  followed  with  fair  specimens.  The  Rev. 
W.  Finch,  Woodlands,  Kingston  Hill  (gard<:ner,  J.  Crofter),  had  the 
beat  collection  of  twelve  hardy  Ferns,  Mr.  Morrell  and  Dr.  Francis 
taking  the  remaining  prizes.  Fine-foliage  plants  were  shown  by  Sir 
U.  W.  Parker.  SUweU  House,  Richmond  (gardener,  Ur.  W.  Howell) ; 
J.  E.  Meek,  Esq.,  Poulett  Lodge,  Twickenham  (gardener,  Mr.  Bates) ; 
and  Dr.  Francis,  who  obtained  tbe  priiee  in  the  order  named  with 
well-grown  plants.  Orchids  were  not  very  numerous  but  generally 
in  fair  condition ;  the  chief  prises  were  awarded  to  C  Hart,  Esq^ 
Beaufort  HoQta  (gardener,  Ur.  Reevea),  Ueatn.  Jackson  *  Son,  and 
A.  E.  Steams,  fiiq.,  Badnoi  House,  Twickenham  (gsrdensr,  Hr.  0. 
Barry). 
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In  thin  tent  the  Kronps  of  dwarf  Roses  in  pota  from  Ueura.  Teilcii 
■nd  Sod,  ChclHu,  and  Iice  t  Sod,  Hammenmith,  were  eitremety 
attnclire,  and  were  sreatl}'  admired  hj  the  nnmerDUi  Tiiitors.  The 
General  Borticultutal  Comptnj  Btaged  a  Gae  eroap  of  mucellaneoua 
plants  at  one  end  of  the  tent,  and  Messrt.  Veilch  &  Son  an  equally 
elegant  one  at  the  other  end  ;  Messrs.  Osborn  A  Sons,  Fulham,  Ur. 
Kingtaom  of  Richmond,  and  H.  Little,  Esq.,  alno  contributed  col- 
tecbiona  of  plants  that  combined  to  form  a  very  pleasing  dinplay. 


,  .0  growers  \i\  the  district.  Fema  were  partioularlj  good, 
Ur.  Barrj  beiog  Srtt  witb  six  eiotic  species,  bis  coljectiona  including 
seTeral healthj Bpecimens.  J.  VTiean, Esq, ,wassecond,BndDr. Francis 
third  with  neat  plants.  Caladmms  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  WiERU 
and  Rutter,  and  the  best  Coleuaes  were  from  lAdr  John  Chichester, 
Cambridge  Honse,  Twickenham,  end  J.  Flack.  Esq.,  Twickenham 


^e 


THE  CULTURE  OF  VANDA  CfiBULEA  AND 
VANDA  THBBa 

Tamda  cbbulea.— Tbii  is  DM  of  the  moat  beaatUnlOKhida 
in  cdltiTKtiOD,  with  its  pale  lilac  flowen  pradoeed  in  October, 

utd  lasting  in  beaatj  foar  or  Rre  ireeks.  It  is  considered  a  cool 
Orchid.  I  bare  tried  to  grow  it  in  ■  coal  bouM  and  was  Tery 
aasucceasful ;  I  then  placel  it  in  the  East  Indian  bouse,  where  it 
commcDced  growing  at  once,  producing  roots  from  the  stem  and 
soon  filling  the  basket.  I  grow  the  plant  in  an  oak  basket  with 
dried  sphs^um  moss  chopped  Sue,  and  all  the  dust  well  sifted  out, 
and  one-tbitilof  crocks  well  mixed  with  the  spbagnam.  I  suspend 
tbe  basket  close  lo  the  glass  nnder  one  of  the  ventilators  in  the 
roof  of  tbe  home.  When  the  plant  has  rooted  into  the  spbaganm 
and  is  making  its  growth  it  require*  abnndanoe  of  water  and 
plenty  of  air  with  a  m^ist  atmospbere,  and  when  growth  is  com- 
pleted Tery  little  water  U  needed  during  the  winter  month".  The 
sphagnum  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  drj-,  or  the  plant 
Kill  Ehrivel  and  lose  its  lower  Icares. 

Some  years  since  I  almost  lost  this  Yanda,  bat  just  at  the  time 
it  was  at  its  worst  I  was  reading  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  "  Himalajaa 
Journal,"  where  it  was  stated  that  Vanda  csrulea  was  found 
growing  upon  a  tree  lying  acnua  a  stie«m.  The  plant  was  in  all 
ita  natiTe  luxuriance,  with  frost  upon  the  flowers,  and  Sir  Joseph 
wrote,  "  IF  those  who  exhibit  this  Orchid  at  Chiswick  saw  the 
plants  growing  in  their  natiTe  habitat  they  wotUd  not  stew  tbem 
at  hotoe."  After  reading  the  above  I  took  tbe  hint.  Mezt  morning 
Vanda  csmlea  was  suspended  nnder  the  Tentilator  as  I  hare 
described,  and  thctc  it  remains.  It  began  to  grow  freely  ia  tbe 
spring,  and  I  obtained  flowers  once  more. 

V.iNDA  TBmEa,— Tbe  foliage  of  this  Orchid  is  very  much  like  a 
large  Rush.  The  flowers  are  large,  red  and  yellow,  and  are  produced 
in  June  and  July,  and  liat  a  month  in  beauty.  There  are  two 
vanelies  ;  one  is  very  shy  in  flowering  and  is  not  worth  growing, 
the  other  is  a  profuse  bloomer.  It  is  also  one  of  the  easiest  of 
Orchids  to  grow,  requiriog  ver;  little  attenUon,  therefore  it  is  a 


moat  snitable  plant  for  beginners  in  Otcbld  cnltnrc.  I  grow  thia 
species  on  a  flat  piece  of  cork,  on  which  it  is  secured  with  thin 
copper  wire.  The  roots  soon  take  hold  of  the  cork.  It  is  grown 
in  tbe  East  Indian  bouse,  and  in  four  or  five  yean  it  makes  a 
fine  busby  plant.  I  cut  the  tops  of  the  plants  off  when  they  are 
too  long,  and  fasten  them  to  thebottomof  tbe  cork ;  by  that  means 
the  plant  liecome*  busby.  After  growinfi^  in  the  £ast  Indian 
house  the  time  mentioned,  I  placed  it  in  a  house  with  a  miaimum 
temperature  of  50^  in  winter,  and  during  baid  froet  4G° ;  in  the 
cool  house  it  groirs  and  flowers  most  profusely.  When  growing 
it  should  be  syringed  twice  a  da;,  the  atmosphere  of  the  honse 
bciog  kept  moist.  All  it  requires  in  winter  is  a  alight  sprinkling 
with  the  syringe  when  the  sua  shines. — Jokh  Ndnns. 


(gardener,  Hr.  8atlows{.  both  collections  containing  well-coloured 
pTarts.  Mr.  Butler  and  J.  Masters,  Esq..  Petersham  (gardener  Mr.  6. 
IiOgan),  also  staged  two  collections  of    Pelargoniums   fairly  well 


J  , Ubied . 

Hiznonette,  and  a  bright  groap  [loin  Messrs.  J.  Iding  i  Co.,  Forest 
HilL 

The  fruit,  table  decoraUons,  and  cut  flowers  occupied  a  third  tent  of 
considerable  dimensions,  the  stands  of  Sowers  being  arranged  on  n 
long  table  in  the  centre,  the  fmit  at  each  end,  and  the  cut  flowers  at 
the  sides  of  the  tent.  Tbe  fruit  was  abundant  and  generally  of  fins 
onality.  Grapes  were  well  shown  bv  Ur.  Date*,  Mr.  S.  Kann,  Mr. 
WellB,  Mr.  WagsUff,  gardener  to  J.  H.  F.Iam,  E*q.,  Isleworth,  and 
Mr.  Feist,  gardener  to  It.  Ashton,  Esq..  Stilnes.  Strawberries  were 
numerous  and  of  eioellent  q^uality.  Peaches,  Nectarines.  Cherries, 
both  singly  and  in  the  coUectiona,  were  all  well  represented.  Of  the 
eat  flowers  the  Roses  were  most  noteworthy,  a  very  fine  display 
l>eiaB  produced  by  the  numerous  stands.  The  blooms  were  very  fresh 
and   bright,  and  some  were  eiceptionally  fine.    Some  of  the  chief 

-iietakers  were  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  Cheshunti    Mr.  D.  Robin, 

ichmond  Hill ;  Mr.  Bates ;  J.  Bull,  Esq.,  Redholme.  Teddington  ; 
Mr.  W.  Scott,  Clinton  Villas,  Sonth  Wimbledon  ;  Mr,  G.  P.  Hawtrey, 
Aldin  House,  Slough;  and  Mr.  Moorman,  garaener  to  the  Misses 
Christy,  Coombe  liank,  Kingston,  the  latter  exhibitor  stapng  two 
exoellent  fiTst-priie  collections. 

Vagetablea  and  the  cotlageta'  productions  ocouiaed  the  remaining 
testa,  and  were  both  nuDieronaly  and  well  shown,  the  vegetablea 
being  especially  notable  for  tlwii  freah  healthy  ooudition. 

The  anangement  of  tbe  Sliaw  was  generally  satisfactory,  and  con- 
sidering tbe  great  number  and  eioetlenoe  of  the  exhibits  we  regret 
that  the  pressing  demands  npaa  onr  oolamu  have  compelled  us  to 
report  this  fine  Exhibition  thus  briefly. 


Wb  have  received  many  pleasant  letters  during  the  week 
telatire  to  tbe  enlarged  form  in  which  this  Jonmal  now  appeus. 
It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that  the  change  is  so  much 
appreciated,  and  we  thank  all  onr  correspondents  for  their 
kind  expressions  of  approval.  Especially  are  we  gratified  by 
the  commendatoiy  remarks  of  two  of  onr  oldest  horticultural 
contempoiarics,  who  have  spoken  so  kindly  and  generously  ot 
our  endeavoura  to  nuuntain  a  high  standard  of  horlicnltnial 
journalism. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  30th  alt,  the  Botai, 

BoTAiiic  Societt's  EvkninO'  Fete  was  held  aa  nsoal  in  the 
Society's  Gardens  at  Regent's  Park,  tbe  exceptionally  fine  weather 
and  admiratde  arrangementa  leeulting  in  a  gathering  of  remark- 
able brilliancy  and  succesa.  In  additirai  to  tbe  iUaminatioos, 
which  were  carried  ont  with  exoeUent  taste,  there  were  Heasrs. 
Carters'  exhibition  of  anonala,  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer'a  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  gronpa  of  Rosea  from  Messrs.  W.  Paal  k  Son, 
WalUunn  Croas,  all  of  whieb  proved  very  attractive.  In  the  com- 
petition for  bonqneta  and  arrangements  ot  Sowers  several  eshi- 
Utora  look  prominent  positions,  among  them  being  Messrs.  Oabom 
aad  Son,  Fulbam  ;  and  Heaar*.  Henderson  k.  Son,  Maida  Vile. 
Titifhiy  tbe  evening  it  is  stated  that  opwards  of  seven  thon  BMid 
viiiton  attended  the  Oatdeua. 

Os  the  occasion  of  the  above  ffcte  the  visitors  enjoyed 

tbe  opportunity  of  witnessing  tbe  flowers  of  Cebbvb  seahdi- 
rLOBUS,  the  Night-flowering  Cereus.  A  plant  in  tbe  conservatory 
expanded  its  blooms  early  in  the  evening,  and  they  continued  in 
fine  condition  until  midnight  It  attracted  great  attention  from 
tbe  numerous  visitors,  comparatively  few  of  whom  bad  ever  seen 
the  flowers  ol  this  interesting  species. 

Thebe  is  DOW  flowering  and  fruiting  in  the  greenhooae 

at  Chiswick  a  fine  plant  ol  FoAOABiA  ihdica.  For  growing  in 
baskets,  or  in  pots  or  pans  plaoed  on  pedestals,  this  distinct 
species  of  Strawberry  is  highly  suitable.  It  is  of  lapid  slender 
growth,  the  "  runners  "  drooping  down  forming  an  elegant  fringe 
of  about  3  feet,  stodded  with  small  bright  yellow  flowers  and 
small  bighly  coloured  fruit.  In  its  natural  drooping  and  proli- 
ferous character  it  resembles  Baxiftaga  sarmentsaa,  and  promises 
to  be  of  considerable  utility  for  various  decorative  pnrpoees.  It 
appears  to  produce  flowers  with  fruit  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment, at  the  same  time  it  is  likely  therefore  to  be  attractive 
during  a  long  period.    The  fmit  is  of  no  use  for  dessert  parpoaes. 

IH  tbe  same  garden  there  Is  a  fine  display  of  Ivt-lbavso 

Pelargonichb,  of  which  one  of  the  best  varieties  yet  raised  Is 
Belle  d'Orleans.  This  is  quite  distinct  from  all  others  by  its 
natui*l1ynprigbtgro«th,aadit  produces  itt  magenta  pink  double 
flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion.    With  tbe  aid  of  a  few  snail 
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sticks  the  plant  will  form  a  handsome  specimen,  and  be  of  great 
valne  for  greenhouse  and  corserratoiy  decoration.  It  has  been 
certificated,  and  is  worthy  of  that  high  mark  of  approTal.  Mons. 
Dabois  has  been  similarly  honoured.  It  has  rerj  large  and  fine 
deep  pink  double  flowers,  and  a  good  plant  cannot  fail  to  be  very 
effectire.  These  yarieties  were  raised  by  M.  Lcmoine,  and  there 
are  some  others  of  great  promise  under  number.  Sereral  older 
varieties,  grown  in  the  form  of  loose  pyramids,  are  also  extremely 
attractire,  and  show  how  well  adapted  these  plants  are  for  con- 
servatoiy  decoration  during  the  summer  months. 

A  OORBSSPOKDEKT  informs  us  that  RUBUS  odobatus  is 

now  one  of  the  flocst  ornaments  in  the  Cambridge  Botnnlc  Garden. 
It  has  an  immense  profusion  of  deep  rose  flowers,  each  blossom 
2  inches  across,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  extremely  handsome 
and  Yine-Iike,  measure  in  some  cases  10  inches  across.  It  is  of 
upright  habit  and  grows  with  great  vigour.  A  native  of  North 
America. 

A  COBBESPONDENT  writes  that  "  it  is  generally  considered 

undesirable  or  impracticable  to  tbansplant  Okio:?s,  but  has  been 
agreeably  undeceived  by  seeing  some  flourishing  in  a  gentleman's 
garden. "  In  some  districts  it  is  a  regular  practice  with  cottagers 
to  obtain  surplus  plants  from  the  squire*s  garden  when  the  crops 
are  being  thinned,  and  rely  on  them  for  their  winter  supply  of 
Onions.  We  have  seen  many  fine  beds  and  crops  from  transplanted 
seedlings,  and  if  the  work  is  done  in  showeiy  weather  and  the 
plants  are  not  inserted  too  deeply  they  seldom  fail  to  produce 
good  and  well-formed  bulbs.  If  the  weather  is  dry  the  roots  are 
"  puddled  **  in  a  mixture  of  soil  and  soot  before  planting. 

Madame  Kuttens  Vebsohaffelt,  widow  of  the  late 

Jean  Nnytens  Verschaffelt,  whose  death  we  recently  announced, 
intends  carrying  on  the  nursery  business  at  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  with 
the  same  efficient  manner  that  it  was  conducted  by  her  lamented 
husband,  and  intends  to  deserve  the  patronage  she  hopes  to 
receive  from  the  horticultural  public. 

The  appearance  of  Small  Fbuits  in  Kent  is  generally 

satisfactory.  Raspberries  are  looking  well,  and  the  crops  are  likely 
to  be  fair  notwithstanding  the  severe  check  they  have  experienced 
in  some  parts.  Strawberries  though  bearing  well  have  not  such 
enormous  crops  as  last  year,  or  as  a  grower  said,  ^'More  were 
spoilt  on  the  ground  last  year  than  will  be  gathered  this  season.*' 

The  Corporation  of  Carlisle  has  just  presented  to  the 

Royal  Gardens  at  Ecw  the  ubbbabium  of  Bishop  Goodenough, 
who,  having  resided  for  some  time  at  Ealing,  obtained  botanical 
specimens  from  Eew  and  other  London  gaidcns.  He  was 
afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Carlisle  ;  was  bom  in  1743,  and  died 
in  1827.  The  deceased  Bishop's  herbarium,  now  handed  over  to 
the  national  herbarium  at  Kew,  was  made  during  tha  last  quarter 
of  the  last  century,  and  contains  many  interesting  and  valuable 
specimens.  Bishop  Goodenough  was  at  one  time  Treasurer  of 
the  Linnsean  Society. 

In  one  of  the  houses  at  Shlrecliffe  Hall,  Sheffield,  the 

residence  of  H.  E.  W.  Watson,  Esq.,  a  good  specimen  of  that  at- 
tractive plant  Tabbbh^bmontana  cobonabia  fl.-pl.  is  now 
flowering,  and  Mr.  Udale,  the  gardener,  states  that  he  finds  it  of 
considerable  value  for  cutting  purposes.  It  is  of  comparatively 
easy  culture  and  flowers  freely,  the  fine  white  fragrant  blooms 
proving  very  acceptable  wherever  flowers  are  in  demand.  Like 
many  other  old  plants  of  undoubted  merit  it  is  not  so  common 
in  gardens  as  might  be  expected,  although  the  cause  of  its 
neglect  is  by  no  means  evident. 

—  An  esteemed  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  report  of  the 
LiMKBiOK  Hobticultubal  SHOW,  which  he  describes  as  a  large 
and  good  one,  but  the  pressure  on  our  columns  is  so  great  that 


we  can  only  find  space  for  the  following  extract — The  exhibits 
of  Lords  Dunraven  and  Clarina,  Lady  Massey,  Mrs.  Russel, 
Mrs.  Boyd,  and  Mr.  Bannatyne  were  specially  noticeable,  and 
in  the  several  classes  obtained  merited  distinction.  The  show 
of  Roses  in  the  private  growers'  class,  notwithstanding  the  year 
being  by  no  means  most  favourable,  created  great  admiration 
from  the  Judges,  and  subsequently  from  the  great  throng  of 
visitors.  For  the  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms  Lord  Clarina, 
Lady  Emly,  and  Lady  Massey  deservedly  received  the  prizes  in 
the  order  named.  But  still  more  commendable,  though  not  for 
competition,  were  the  large  stands  of  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  and 
Tuberous  Begonias  of  Messrs.  Saunders,  nurserymen,  Cork,  which 
excited  much  admiration.  The  show  of  fruit  for  the  season  was 
splendid,  and  little  less  deserving  were  the  vegetable  collections. 

A  LABOE  bed  of  Delphiniums  in  Battebsea  Pabk  is 

just  now  very  attractive.  The  plants  are  associated  with  varie- 
gated Maples,  the  pale  and  deep  blue  spikes  of  the  flowers 
showing  with  great  effect  amongst  the  silvery  foliage  of  the 
Acers.  The  employment  of  such  stately  plants  as  Delphiniums 
in  the  London  parks  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  they 
might  with  advantage  be  largely  increased.  When  planted  in 
deep  rich  soil  they  form  pillars  of  beauty  6  to  8  feet  high,  and 
they  produce  a  rich  effect  before  the  ordinary  bedding  plants  are 
in  beauty.  Delphiniums  are  readily  raised  from  seed,  which 
if  saved  from  good  named  varieties  many  beautiful  forms  are 
produced.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Foxgloves  would  also 
have  a  fine  effect  at  this  season  in  suitable  positions  in  the  parks, 
as  the  spikes  would  show  to  great  advantage  against  a  background 
of  shrubs,  as  also  would  Hollyhocks  a  little  later  in  thesummer. 

In  Mr.  Jowitt's  cup  collection  of  Sweet-scented  Roses 

at  the  National  Rose  Show  the  following  varieties  were 
staged :— Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Le  Havre,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame 
C.  Crapelet,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Senateur  Yaisse, 
Jean  Liabaud,  Marie  Baumann,  Souvenir  d*un  Ami,  Alfred 
Colomb,  La  Rosiere,  La  France,  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  Madame 
Bravy,  Doc  de  Wellington,  Madame  Knorr,  Louisa  Wood,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  and  two  others,  the  names  of  which  our  reporter  was 
unable  to  ascertain  owing  to  the  dense  crowd  surrounding  the 
stands. 

At  the  Bbiohton  Hobticultubal  Show,  which  a  corre- 


spondent describes  as  being  a  very  good  one,  the  following  were 
the  successful  exhibitors  in  the  principal  Rose  classes : — In  the 
open  class  for  forty-eight  varieties  the  priees  went  to  Messrs, 
Piper,  Mitchell  &  Sons,  and  Balchin,  who  all  staged  £;ood  blooms. 
In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  Mr.  WoUard,  Lewes,  and 
Jtev.  C.  Hales,  Woodmancote,  were  the  respective  winners.  For 
twenty-four  Roses  grown  in  Sussex  the  prices  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  G.  Sharpe,  Birehin  Bridge ;  Mr.  Gravely,  Cowfold ;  and 
the  Rev.  R.  C.  Hales.  In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  Mr.  A. 
Slaughter,  Steyning  ;  Mr.  Edwards,  Worih ;  and  Rev.  G.  Banks, 
Worth,  were  the  prisetakers.  Amongst  the  fruit  the  fine  Muscat 
Grapes  of  T.  Holman,  Esq.,  and  the  James  Veitch  Strawberries 
from  Mr.  Rutland,  Goodwood,  attracted  much  attention. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Tomatoes  at  the  Lynn  Show, 

exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  Castle  of  The  Vineyard,  West  Lynn,  were  a 
notable  feature.  Amongst  his  exhibits  were  bunches  of  Suttons* 
Conqueror  and  Osbom's  Improved  Red,  each  weighing 
3  lbs.  7  ozs. ;  twelve  separate  fruit  of  the  aggregate  weight  of 
5  lbs.  3  ozs.,  and  two  others  of  12  ozs.  and  16  ozs.  respectively. 
The  Judges  remarked  that  they  were  the  finest  they  had  ever  seen. 

Mssssa  J.  J.  Thomas  k  Co.,  wireworkers,  362,  Edgware 

Road,  desire  us  to  state  that  they  have  opened  premises  for  the 
sale  of  their  horticultural  appliances  at  87,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
London. 
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Zonal  Pelabgomiums. — I  am  endeayouring  as  far  as 

possible  to  form  a  complete  list  of  all  Zooal  PeUrgooiums  now 
in  culture.  Will  you  permit  me  through  the  medium  of  your 
columcs  to  ask  all  nurserymen  who  feel  disposed  to  assist  me  to 
send  their  catalogues  to  me  as  soon  as  possible  7 — C.  C.  Ewbank, 
The  Vicarage,  Langford,  BiggUtreude, 


THE  OXFORD  ROSE  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  twenty-ninth  annual  Exhibition  of  Roses  of 
this  Society  was  held  in  the  beautifully  picturesoue  grounds  of 
Headington  Hill  Park^  a  charming  position  for  a  nowcr  show,  for 
which  the  Society  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  George  Herbert 
Horrell,  Esq.  The  exhibits  of  Roses  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as 
usual,  and  in  consequence  the  two  lar^e  tents  devoted  to  them  were 
not  nearly  filled,  several  of  the  stages  being  comparatively  bare.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Society  has  redu^d  the  value  of  the  prizes, 
for  when  these  were  of  a  more  liberal  character  the  Exhibition  was 
not  only  extensive,  but  the  collection  could  be  very  favourably  com- 
pared with  those  seen  at  the  more  pretentions  Lonaon  shows  or  else- 
where. After  nearly  thirty  years'  experience  the  Society  must  be 
aware  that  the  only  way  to  induce  exhibitors  to  come  forward  freely 
is  to  offer  substantial  prizes,  and  no  doubt  were  the  original  system 
returned  to  the  results  would  be  equally  satisfactory. 

Although,  as  we  have  indicated,  the  entries  were  not  quite  so 
numerous  as  could  be  desired,  yet  there  was  some  compensation  for 
this  deficiency  in  the  general  good  qualitjr  of  the  blooms.  Several 
handsome  collections  were  staged  containing  blooms  of  great  sub- 
stance, fair  size,  symmetrical  form,  and  bright  clear  colours  ;  indeed, 
in  the  latter  respect,  taking  the  average  of  the  blooms,  they  have 
been  scarcely  excelled  at  any  Show  this  season.  The  weather  un- 
fortunately proved  most  unfavourable,  rain  falling  frequently  during 
the  afternoon  ;  notwithstanding,  however,  a  large  company  of  visitors 
assembled,  being  doubtlessly  as  much  attracted  by  the  opportunity  of 
a  promenade  in  Headington  Park  as  by  the  Show  itself.  All  the 
arrangements  were  quite  satisfactory,  and  reflect  much  credit  upon 
Mr.  Greenaway,  the  secretary. 

^  Taking  the  open  classes  first,  the  principal  one  was  that  for  forty- 
eight  triplets,  only  two  exhibitors  entering  in  competition.  The 
premier  position  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Cranston  A  Co.,  Hereford, 
for  four  boxes  of  handsome  blooms  that  were  scarcely  inferior  to  their 
seventy-two  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  indeed  some  of  the  varieties  were 
even  better  represented.  The  second  prize  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  NurserieS|  Slough,  with  blooms  that  were 
chiefly  inferior  to  the  others  in  snbstance  and  size,  but  they  were 
very^  neat  and  fresh.  Louis  Yan  Houtte,  Beauty  of  Walth&m  (good), 
Devienne  Lamy,  La  France,  and  Dr.  Andry  were  the  best  in  quality. 
For  forty-ei^ht  single  trusses  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.  were  again 
first  with  a  similarly  handsome  collection,  including  fine  examples  of 
Duchesse  de  Yallombrosa  (neat),  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Horace  Yemet, 
Le  Havre,  Marie  Banmann,  and  John  Stuart  MilL  Mr.  Turner  fol- 
lowed with  the  only  other  collection  in  the  class,  sta^ng  neat  and 
fresh  examples  of  well-selected  varieties.  The  best  thirty-six  single 
trusses  were  from  Messrs.  Cranston,  who  thus  carried  off  the  three 
chief  prizes  in  the  open  classes,  the  quality  of  the  blooms  being  similar 
to  that  distinguishing  the  other  exhibits  of  that  firm.  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Oxford,  was  a  good  second  with  compact  brightly  coloured 
blooms,  Mr.  Charles  Turner  taking  the  third  place  with  fair  specimens. 
In  thft  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  Messrs.  Cranston 
were  first  with  Lord  Macaulay,  excellent  colour ;  and  Mr.  G.  Prince 
second  with  good  examples  of  Duchesse  de  Yallombrosa.  Mr.  G. 
Prince  staged  the  best  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  followed  by  Messrs. 
Cranston  and  Mr.  John  Mattock,  Bath  Nurseries,  Headington.  Two 
collections  of  Mr.  Bennett's  new  pedigree  Roses  were  staged,  the 
first  prize  being  secured  by  Mr.  George  Prince  with  fair  examples  of 
the  Honourable  George  Bancroft,  Duchess  of  Connaught,  Jean  Sisley, 
Duke  of  Connaught,  Beauty  of  Stapleford,  and  Pearl.  The  second 
prize  was  obtain^  by  Mr.  John  Tranter,  Upper  Assenden,  Henley-on- 
Tbamee,  with  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Beauty  of  Stapleford,  Yis- 
countess  Falmouth,  Duchess  of  Connaught,  and  the  Hon.  G^eorge 
Bancroft,  small  but  fresh. 

In  the  open  classes  for  amateurs  some  ^ood  collections  of  blooms 
were  shown.  The  finest  collection  of  thirty-six  single  trusses  was 
staged  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Davies.  Grammar  School,  Aynhoe,  Banbury.  His 
blooms  were  exceptionally  fine  and  fresh,  and  the  varieties  well  chosen. 
George  P.  Hawtrey.  Esq.,  Aldin  House,  Slough,  followed  with  a  col- 
lection of  great  merit.  For  twenty-four  single  trusses  J.  T.  Strange, 
Esq.^  Aldermaston,  Berks,  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes,  and  Mr.  C.  M. 
Davies  carried  off  the  prizes  with  excellent  blooms  in  fine  condition. 
For  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  Mr.  G.  P.  Hawtrey  was  an  excellent 
first^  followed  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Davies  and  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes,  all 
staging  fair  specimens. 

The  most  important  amateur  class  was  that  for  twenty-four  yarie- 
ties,  single  trusses.  The  chief  position  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  C. 
Eddy  for  admirable  blooms  of  good  substance  and  colour,  Marie 
Baum&nn  being  particularly  fine.  Mr.  William  Freeman  closely 
followed  the  Rev.  B.  Renwame  Wei  lings,  Stamford  Yicarage,  Far- 
rin^on,  Berks,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Evans,  Marsfon,  Oxford.  For  eighteen 
yaneties  Mr.  Davies  easily  obtained  the  chief  award  with  good  and 


fresh  blooms.  Mr.  J.  Bradley,  Christchurch  College,  Oxford,  wsi 
second  with  a  neat  collection,  the  two  remaining  prizes  being  secund 
by  Mr.  J.  Freeman  and  Mr.  J.  Tranter.  Six  entries.  Mr.  A.  Evans 
had  the  best  twelve  sinele  trusses,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  the 
Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  A.  Callcuit,and  Mr.  B.  Poulter, 
Oxford.  For  six  trusses  of  one  variety  there  were  seven  entries,  the 
prizes  being  obtained  by  the  Rev.  £.  Renwarne  Wellings,  Stamford 
Vicarage,  Farringdon,  lierks,  first  with  La  Fiance,  very  fine ;  Mr. 
C.  Callcutt,  Holy  well  Street,  Oxford,  second  with  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
fair ;  Mr.  W.  T.  Barnes,  Cowley  Rosd,  Oxford,  third  with  Marquise 
de  Castellane  ;  and  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes,  Wiuipole  Rectory, 
Royston,  Cambridgeshire,  fourth  with  Baronne  de  Rothschild. 
For  six  triplets  Mr.  Callcutt  and  Mr.  Henry  Poulter,  George 
Street,  Oxford,  were  the  prizetakers  with  fair  examples.  The  best 
twelve  triplets  were  from  the  Rev.  C;  Eddy,  Bramley  Bectory, 
Basingstoke,  who  staged  a  very  neat  fresh  collection^  including 
good  blooms  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Marquise  de  Castel- 
lane. The  Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes  wa^  a  close  second,  the  Rev.  £. 
Renwarne  Wellings  third,  and  Mr.  W.  Freeman,  Queen  Street,  Oxford, 
fourth,  there  being  five  entries.  Six  sintrle  trusses  were  well  shown 
by  Mr.  F.  Harris,  Walton  Crescent,  Oxford  ;  Mr.  Way,  Jesus  College ; 
Mr.  F.  Collins,  and  Mr.  W.  Harris,  all  of  Oxford,  who  obtained  the 
prizes  is  the  order  named.  The  prizes  for  six  Teas  or  Noisettes  were 
obtained  by  Mr.  Alfred  Evans,  Marston,  Oxon ;  Mr.  J.  Wheeler, 
Kingston  IU>ad,  Oxford ;  and  Mr.  J.  Tranter  with  small  blooms. 

Strawberries  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Mr.  C.  Callcutt,  Mr. 
E.  Collins,  and  Mr.  C.  Taylor,  who  gained  the  prizes  in  the  order 
named  with  fine  fruits  of  President  and  James  Veitch.  Collections 
of  Roses  were  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cranston  dc  Co.  and  Mr. 
George  Prince,  not  for  competition. 


PRIMROSES  AND  POLYANTHUS. 

The  Polyanthus.— Haying  shown,  I  hope  satisfactorily,  that 
the  Primrose,  the  Cowslip,  and  the  Oxlip  are  quite  distinct  from 
one  another,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  an  account  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  varieties  which  have  emanated  from  them,  and 
which  has  been  called  the  Polyanthus. 

Like  many  other  plants  that  are  subjected  to  cultivation,  the 
Primrose,  the  Cowslip,  and  the  Oxlip  sport  into  various  forms  and 
colours  widely  different  from  those  of  the  wild  types  when  grown 
in  gardens  or  raised  from  seeds  of  cultivated  plants,  and  the  Poly- 
anthus is  one  of  them.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  originated 
from  the  Oxlip.  There  is,  however,  no  good  ground  for  this 
belief.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  form  which  we  call  Polyanthus 
has  originated  from  all  three.  After  considerable  experience  in 
raising  large  numbers  of  seedlings  annually  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Polyanthus  comes  as  much  from  the  Primrose  as  from  the 
Cowslip  or  Oxlip,  although  from  its  blooming  in  the  form  of  an 
umbellate  scape  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  comes  from  the  two 
latter.  These  seedlings  when  they  bloom  produce  all  the  three 
normal  forms,  and  there  are  frequently  many  of  the  Cowslip  while 
there  are  few  of  the  Primrose  and  Oxlip. 

In  speaking  of  the  Polyanthus  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I 
am  alluding  to  the  border  Polyanthus  in  any  remarks  I  am  about 
to  make.  I  have  not  had  any  experience  with  that  form  of  the 
flower  which  is  called  the  florists'  or  laced  Polyanthus,  yet  I  have 
no  doubt  that  its  origin  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  border  varieties. 
There  are  therefore  two  distinct  sections  of  the  Polyanthus,  one 
represented  by  the  florists'  or  laced  Polyanthus,  and  the  other  by 
the  border  flowers,  or  such  as  are  grown  for  garden  decoration. 

The  laced  Polyanthus  is  a  plant  of  comparatively  modem  origin. 
I  can  find  no  account  of  it  in  the  woiks  of  the  old  florists  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  nor  even  in  those  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth.  The  early  editions  of  Miller's  Dictionary  make  no 
mention  of  them,  nor  does  Bradley  appear  to  have  known  them, 
though  he  was  a  constant  visitor  among  the  nurscij  gardens  of 
Lonaon  in  his  time.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  Dictionary  edited 
by  himself  Miller  speaks  of  the  Polyanthus  having  been  mnch 
improved  during  the  last  fifty  years ;  but  this  improvement,  I 
suspect,  refsiB  to  the  border  varieties,  and  not  to  the  prize  flower 
of  toe  florists.  It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  last  centary, 
when  a  standard  of  merit  was  set  up  by  the  Lancashire  florists, 
that  the  characteristics  of  a  prize  Polyanthus  were  fully  set  forth, 
and  a  strain  selected  in  accordance  with  this  standard,  which  has 
remained  distinct  to  the  present  time.  The  most  distinguishing 
character  of  the  prize  PolyanUius  is  the  smooth  laced  edge  of  the 
corolla,  and  hence  they  are  called  laoed  Polyanthuses. 

Of  the  border  Polyanthus  there  are  two  distinct  forms  which  were 
recognised  by  the  old  florists,  and  which  are  equally  well  marked 
now  as  they  were  long  ago.  These  are  the  Primrose  Polyanthus 
and  the  Cowslip  Polyanthus.  I  herewith  furnish  illustrations 
representing  botn  of  these ;  fig.  6  (page  25)  being  that  which  has  the 
Primrose  for  its  original,  and  flg.  8  (page  81)  that  which  comes  from 
the  Cowslip.  On  referring  to  ^ese  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Prim- 
rose Polyanthus  has  the  calyx  tubular  with  long  sharp  teeth,  and 
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■a  loDfE  M  the  tnbe  ot  the  corolla.  The  learei  are  winged  to  the 
bate  of  tbe<r  footttallcF.  In  tbe  Cowslip  form  tbc  calji-tnbe  ia 
wiile  and  ialUted,  wilb  bluot  teetb,  and  much  ihorier  Ihaa  the 
lube  of  tbe  corolla.  Tbo  blade  of  tbe  leaf  tGrmieates  ratber 
abrnpttj,  and  the  footstalk  ia  bardly  winged.  In  thoae  that  have 
Ibe  Primrose  lormthercaretieqiieDtlyannmbeT of  nngle-flowered 
sialics  issuiog  from  anoDg  tbe  leave*,  as  well  as  those  flowers 
whicb  are  bame  on  a  soapigerous  ambel ;  whereas  in  tbe  tme 
Cowslip  or  Oxlip  form  tbe  flowers  are  alwaja  in  an  erect  umbel 


on  a  (all  scape,  whicb  is  aometimei  retj  stoat,  and  which  aritea 
from  a  rosette  of  leaves.  The  laced  Polyanthus  of  the  florists  is 
no  dopbt  aUo  derived  from  the  Cowslip  or  Ibe  Oxlip,  and  not 
from  the  Prim  rote. 

Id  discussing  tbe  subject  of  Primroses  and  Poljanthnses  in  the 
pagee  of  the  Journal  one  correspondent  questioned  the  accnrac7 
ol  Ihe  Btatcmeat  ot  another  that  some  Folvantbusea  tometimea 
become  Primrose*.  I  can  verify  that  fact,  and  that  some  Primroses 
change  to  the  Poljanlbus  form  of  flowering.    These,  however,  all 


belong  to  tbe  section  which  I  have  already  referred  to  of  PrfoiToee 
PolTanthuB.  Tbere  is  a  vei7  good  instance  of  this  to  be  met  with 
In  a  Primrose  which  vaa  raised  a  few  years  ago  called  "  aariculffi- 
flora."  This  ia  a  Primrose  early  in  the  sea«on,  but  after  a  time 
it  throws  up  a  scape  with  several  flowen  in  a  small  nmbcl,  so  tbat 
It  is  not  a  true  Primrose.  A  double  variety  wMch  I  have  grown 
for  many  years  ander  tbe  name  of  "  Illacma  plena,"  but  which 
haa  appeared  lately  aa  a  new  rariely  under  the  name  of  "  margi- 
nata  plena,"  frequently  assumes  tbe  Polyaulbua  form  later  in  the 


seasoB,  though  it  baa  all  tbe  appearance  o(  a  donhle  violet  Prim- 
roae  on  its  Erat  blooming.  I  have  also  many  more  that  diapoit 
themselves  after  this  faablon,  but  I  da  not  think  an  instance  can 
be  found  of  tbe  florists'  stage  Polyanthus  eter  assuming  the  habit 
ot  a  Ptimroae  or  any  other  Polyanthus  which  haa  for  its  ancestor 
a  Cowslip  or  an  Oxlip.— PR  ILAHTBOe. 

nlbe 
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t  Jaly  8,  1860. 


on  page  ^G^  of  jour  Inst  Tolame,  I  wish  to  ulj  that  tho  article 
was  written  some  considerable  time  before  it  was  published,  and 
that  now  the  appearance  of  my  beds  is  as  gay  as  then  it  was 
gloomy.  My  Delphiniums,  Potcntillas,  English  Iris,  Summer  Phlox, 
White  Rockets,  Sweet  William^  Antirrhinums,  and  Boaes  leave 
bnt  little  to  be  desired.— Wyld  Savage. 


FARNINGHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday  the  80th  ult  this  Society  held  its  annual  Exhibition 
of  plants  and  Rosen,  the  weather  proTing  much  more  farourable  than 
on  the  same  occasion  iast  year.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  this 
Society  is  to  encourage  the  culture  of  Roses,  and  in  consequence  a 
large  proportion  of  the  classes  was  devoted  to  these  flowers,  the 
result  being  a  very  fair  display.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
exhibition  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  but  the  entries  were  not 
T&ry  numerous,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  groups,  and  the  col- 
lections contributed  by  several  nurserymen,  miscellaneous  plants  were 
not  very  strongly  represented.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  well 
shown  by  a  few  exhibitors,  the  produce  staged  being  fairly  creditable 
examples  of  culture. 

The  chief  class  for  Roses  was  the  open  one  for  forty-eight  varieties, 
and  in  that  the  prizetakers  were  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  and 
Messrs.  Bunyard  a  Sons,  Miidstone,  who  were  placed  first  and  second 
respectively  with  collections  of  neat  blooms,  the  premier  flowers 
chiefly  excelling  the  others  in  freshness  and  substance.  Mr.  Cant 
also  staged  the  best  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes,  all  blooms  of  good 
form ;  Mardcbal  Niel  and  Devoniensis  were  especial Iv  notable. 
Messrs.  Bunvard  t  Sons  again  followed  very  closely,  Perle  aes  Jardins 
being  one  of  their  finest  blooms.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twenty- 
fonr  varieties  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  and  the  silver  medal  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  was  S.  Hall,  Esq.,  South  Darent,  who  exhibited 
a  very  neat  collection  of  blooms,  br.  Andry,  Saltan  of  Zanzibar,  and 
Star  of  Waltham  being  particolarly  fine.  Br.  Ashurst  followed  with 
blooms  of  average  merit.  Neat  collections  of  twelve  and  six  varieties 
were  staged  by  Dr.  Tucker  of  Famingham  and  F.  Bnmside,  Esq., 
Famingham,  who  respectively  secured  the  premier  prizes  in  each  class, 
being  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Mason,  Famingham,  ana  Dr.  Ashurst.  In 
another  class  for  twelve,  confined  to  subscribers  living  within  a  radius 
of  six  miles  of  Famingham,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller,  Bexley,  Kent, 
gained  the  chief  award  with  fresh  blooms  of  good  colour ;  W.  Tristram. 
Esq..  St.  Margaret's,  and  J.  Honychurch,  Esq.,  Sjpringwood,  Dartfora 
(gardener,  Mr.  A.  Purvis),  following  with  good  examples  of  well- 
selected  varieties.  Several  other  classes  were  devoted  to  Roses,  the 
Krincipal  exhibitors  being  F.  Warde,  Esq.,  West  Farleigh,  Maidstone ; 
[r.  J.  Wakeley,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Wakcley,  Rainham,  Kent ;  Wm. 
Spottiswoode,  EsOm  Sevenoaks  (^rdener,  Mr.  J.  Bolton) ;  and  F.  F. 
Bomaby  Atkins,  Esq.,  Halstead  Flace. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bolton  and 
H.  B.  Mildmay,  Esq.,  Shoreham  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Bart),  who  received 
the  two  prizes  of  healthy  specimens.  Frait  was  also  well  shown  by 
Mr.  Bart  and  Mr.  Bolton,  who  carried  off  most  of  the  prizes.  Among 
the  miscellaneous  collection  a  handsome  group  of  Coleuses  from  Mr. 
H.  Cannell,  Svranley,  was  greatly  admired ;  Mr.  Cattell,  Westerham, 
also  contributing  a  group  of  plants. 

The  Exhibition  was  held  in  an  open  piece  of  ground  near  the  Lion 
Hotel,  and  was  well  attended  during  the  afternoon,  the  arrangements 
giving  great  satisfaction. 

DOUBLE  PYRETHRUMS. 

I  IS  common  with  many  other  readers  of  **  onr  Journal  **  was 
much  interested  in  the  article  on  the  cnlture  of  double  Pyrethrums 
by  Mr.  Wright.  It  may  be  seen  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wolley 
Dod  a  fortnight  ago,  that  the  plants  are  uncertain  and  whim- 
sical ;  and  I  have  known  several  failures  even  with  careful  cul- 
tivators, of  which  I  believe  slugs  are  not  the  entire  cause.  I 
have  seen  roots  get  knotted  or  cankered.  Do  these  plants  object 
to  lime,  or  lime  and  soot  ?  I  have  fancied  so.  Will  Mr.  Wright 
say  when  the  cuttings  should  be  made,  and  whether  only  flower 
shoots  can  be  used  for  cuttings?— S.  S. 

I  AM  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  for  his  important 
note  on  page  489  of  the  last  volume.  The  attacks  of  slugs  under 
ground  I  had  never  observed,  for  the  reason,  I  presume,  that 
previous  to  surface-dressing  the  beds  in  antnmn  I  removed  a  little 
soil  from  the  plants  and  filled  in  the  space  with  small  cinders. 
This  was  not  done  to  preserve  them  from  slugs,  bnt  to  enable  the 
winter  moisture — heavy  rains  and  snow — to  pass  away  freely  and 
ptevent  any  decay  of  the  crowns.  I  omitted  to  state  this  practice, 
which  also,  no  donbt  preserved  the  plants  from  slogs.  I  have 
adopted  the  same  practice  with  Delphiniums  and  Hollyhocks 
with  the  best  results.  Without  some  such  aid  all  the  plants 
named  canker  in  some  soils.  It  is  quite  true  that  all  soils  suitable 
for  Pyrethrums  will  not  grow  Carnations,  but  I  shall  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  soils  which  will  grow  Carnations  well  will  not  also 
grow  Pyrethmms. 

Cuttings  are  struck  precisely  the  same  as  Phloxes.    The  growths 


when  3  or  4  inches  long  are  thinned-out  and  made  into  cuttings, 
which  are  inserted  in  sand  in  gentle  heat  These  growths  can 
generally  be  well  spared,  and  those  remaining  produce  finer 
flowers.  Each  cutting  if  it  is  not  stopped  produces  one  flower 
the  same  season,  and  also  forms  growtn  at  the  base  for  another 
year's  blooms ;  it  is  advisable,  however,  to  sacrifice  )i  small  flower 
and  make  a  strong  plant.  The  cuttings  must  not  remain  in  heat 
a  day  after  they  commence  rooting. — J.  Wbight. 


CANTERBURY  ROSE  SHOW. 

Of  all  the  exhibitions  of  the  Rose  which  it  is  my  happiness  to 
attend  in  the  course  of  the  brief  but  busy  season  in  which  they  take 
place  there  is  none  that  has  a  deeper  interest  for  me  than  that  which 
is  held  in  this  old  cathedral  city,  associated  as  it  is  >vith  my  boyish 
days,  where,  ere  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  battle  of  life  came 
upon  me,  so  many  happy  days  have  been  spent  with  dear  relatives — 
now,  alas  1  gone.  I  cannot  bnt  feel  an  interest  in  it,  although  it  did 
seem  strange  that  as  I  walked  through  the  streets  there  were  none 
of  those  whom  I  formerly  knew  to  welcome  one  ;  for  as  showing  the 
manner  in  which  families  get  scattered  in  these  days  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  for  the  first  time  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  there 
is  not  one  of  my  name  left  in  the  old  city,  which  has  b^n  its  English 
home  for  chat  period.  Well,  let  that  pass ;  we  come  to  the  present. 
I  have  watched  the  growth  of  this  new  Society.  I  was  enabled 
briefly  to  chronicle  its  first  Exhibition ;  and  now  what  can  I  say  bat 
that  all  interested  in  the  Society  must  feel  gratified  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  has  risen  in  public  favour,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  this,  its  second  Show.  A  Society  which  can  attract  to  it, 
not  only  the  growers  in  its  own  neighboorhood,  but  such  men  as 
Cant  of  Colchester,  Mitchell  of  Piltdown,  and  Prince  of  Oxford,  must 
occupy  no  second-rate  position,  and  in  trnth  one  rarely  sees  a  better- 
filled  room  or  more  creditable  flowers  than  were  shown  on  this 
occasion. 

The  nurserymen's  class  was  well  represented,  and  the  boxes  of  Tea 
Roses  especially  were  so  excellent  and  so  nearly  equal  as  to  give  con- 
siderable trouble  to  the  Judges.  The  first  prize  was  ultimately 
awarded  to  Mr.  Prince  of  Oxford,  who  had  a  grand  box,  containing 
amongst  others  splendid  blooms  of  Anna  Ollivier,  Madame  Bravy,  and 
Souvenir  d'EIise ;  but  I  think  the  amateurs  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
position  they  occupied,  the  quality  of  their  flowers  being  very  excel- 
lent. Mr.  Vv.  Mount  took  the  first  prize  for  eighteen  with  a  very 
even  and  well-flowered  collection,  notably  amongst  them  a  grand  and 
large  bloom  of  Mons.  E.  T.  Teas,  Mardchal  Niel,  Penelope  Mayo 
O^ery  good),  Marie  Rady,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  and  Alfred  Colomb. 
The  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron's  box  of  twelve  was  one  of  the  most  perfect 
stands  I  have  ever  seen,  and  when  I  call  to  mind  the  few  Roses  that 
he  has  to  cut  from  and  the  losses  he  has  had  I  cannot  but  say  it  does 
him  infinite  credit.  They  were  Marie  Rady  (grand),  Marie  Baumann 
{a  splendid  bloom),  La  France^  Reynolds  Hole,  Marouise  de  Castellane, 
Royal  Standard  as  good  as  I  have  ever  seen  it,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Ver- 
dier, Le  Havre  (a  truly  grand  bloom,  obtaining  the  bronze  m«lal  of 
the  National  Rose  Society  for  the  best  Rose  in  the  Show),  Naomi,  a 
flower  which  no  one  seemed  to  know.  It  is  a  large  dark  flower  with 
shell-like  petals,  something  in  the  way  of  Reynolds  Hole,  but  more 
regular  in  form :  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Etienne  l!«vet,  and  Annie  Wood. 
This  box  not  only  obtainsd  the  first  prize  for  the  best  box  of  twelve, 
but  also  the  silver  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society  for  the  beet 
box  of  any  number  in  the  Show,  while  Mr.  Biron  obtained  the  silver 
cup  given  by  the  city  Members  for  the  exhibitor  who  had  obtained 
the  highest  number  of  marks.  Mr.  Goorge  Mount  of  Harbledon 
obtained  the  first  prize  for  six  varieties,  for  Alfred  Colomb,  Jules 
Margottin,  Lord  Raglan.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  and  Charles  Lefebvre,  all  very  good  blooms.  Mr.  J.  Wakeley 
of  Rainham  obtained  the  first  prize  in  Teas  and  Noisettes  for  excellent 
blooms  of  Madame  Margottin,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Perle  de  Lyon, 
Souvenir  d*nn  Ami,  La  Boule  d*Or,  Jean  Ducher.  Cdline  Forestier, 
Celine  Berthold,  Marshal  Niel,  Perle  des  Jardms,  and  Madame 
Falcot.  Mr.  William  Mount  was  first  in  six  Teas  with  very  fine 
blooms  of  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Com- 
tesse de  Nadaillac  (very  lovely).  Reve  d'Or,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. 
Mr.  Wakeley  was  first  for  six  trebles,  showing  good  blooms  of  Madame 
Lacharme,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Nardy  Fr^res,  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Duke  of  Connaught.  For  the  best  six  oi 
one  variety  Mr.  Biron  was  first  with  La  France  in  capital  condition. 
There  was  a  very  sharp  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  of  Colchester,  the  first  being  taken  by  Mr.  Wakeley. 

The  table  decorations  were  not  quite  up  to  the  mark,  having  the 
too  common  fault  of  being  too  full.  There  is  doubtless  a  great  temp- 
tation when  good  flowers  are  to  be  had  to  crowd  them  in,  but  it  can 
never  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  all  those  who  have  to  arrange 
table  decorations  or  flowers  in  any  way.  that  lightness  and  elegance 
are  more  to  be  desired  than  quantity  oi  material  or  gorgeonsness  of 
colouring. 

The  room  which,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  being  lofty  and  lighted  from  the  roof,  was  quite  filled 
with  Roses.  The  arrangements  were  excellent,  and  I  am  sure  all 
lovers  of  the  Rose  who  rejoice  to  see  a  taste  for  it  spreading  widely 
are  much  indebted  to  the  able  Secretaries,  the  Rev.  U.  B.  Biron  and 
Mr.  W.  Mount,  for  the  zeal  and  courtesy  with  which  they  brought 
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A  NEW  SOCKET  VALVE. 

Is  onr  report  of  the  great  Hummer  Show  of  the  Hoyal  Uorti- 
cnltnral  Society  we  briefly  referred  loanew  throttle  valve  in  Tented 
by  the  Meadow  Fonndry  Company  (Limited)  of  Uanifield,  and 
for  which  the  manufac'.nrera  were  awarded  a  silver  medal.  This 
valre  Is  diflerent  from  all  others  that  we  hare  seen,  inasmneh  aa 
the  socket  in  which  it  is  fixed  is  moveable  (fig.  9).  and  only  needs 
to  be  inserted  in  the  pipe  and  screwed  down  (fig,  10),  and  it  is 
firm,  safe,  and  complete.     This  new  vsIto  takes  ap  no  mora  room 


Hr.».  Fig  w 

than  an  ordinary  valve,  and  can  when  necessary  be  taken  to 

Riecer,  cleared  of  the  caise  of  any  etoppage,  and  replaced  in  a 
iw  minoies  by  the  stoker  or  gardener  and  by  keep  ng  a  spare 
valve  plate  and  eeating  in  stock  a  damaged  plato  throngh  accident 
can  be  replaced  as  simply.  The  high  mark  of  approval  which  the 
valve  received  at  the  Show  referred  to  is  aafficieilt  recommendation 
of  its  merits,  and  after  examining  Ihe  valve  carefully  we  consider 
it  worthy  of  the  recognition  it  received  by  the  Judges. 


TDNBRIDGE  WELLS  HORTICDLTDEAL  SOCIETY. 
Jdly  !sd. 

ALTROiraa  the  twenty-fourth  annual  Exhibition  was  not  ths 
largest  ever  held  in  the  town,  the  snrcoaadings  of  which  are  so 
beautitol,  yet  it  was  of  undeniable  eiceUeoce.  Spei^en  plants 
were  very  good,  fine-foliaged  plants  f^r,  Ferns  excellent,  while 
Fnchaias,  Achimenes,  and  Begonias  were  better  than  we  have  seen 
for  a  very  long  time.  Groups  of  pUata  for  effect  bad  a  tent  to 
themselves,  and  were  attractive  j  and  another  large  marqaee  was 
devotedtofmit,  which  was  of  great  msrit.  Bows  termed  an  attractive 
display,  table  decorations  and  collections  of  wild  flowers  spleadid, 
bouquets  tasteful,  and  vegetables  very  good. 

PlaHTS. — We  are  only  able  to  notice  the  exhibits  in  the  principal 
classa  and  enumerate  tha  chief  prizatakers.  Mr.  Balchin,  Silver- 
wood  ConservatOTj,  Westent  Itoad.  Brighton,  atagced  adminbly  in 
several  claHee,  and  secnred  first  prizes  in  the  open  class  for  eight 
specimen  plants  in  bloom,  for  eight  fine-folisged  plants,  for  six 
Biicifi,  for  eight  Ferns,  for  bouquelK,  besides  some  minor  prizes. 
Mr.  Bolton,  cardeiier  to  W.  Spottiswoode.  B«i„  Coombo  Bank,  SeTen- 
oaktj  Mr.  Pope,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Barran,  &q.,  Uoimwood,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells;  Mr.  John  a  tone,  nrdener  to  the  Marchioness  of  Cam- 
den, Bayham  Abbey  ;  and  Mr.  Peed,  Norwood,  were  bIso  highly  snc- 
cesafnl,  and  staged  plants  of  great  merit  in  the  leading  classes.  A 
few  of  Mr.  Balcbin's  noteworthy  plants  wen  Statice  imbricsta,  T  feet 
over,  and  Fema  :  Mr.  Barran's  Crotonsand  Kalosantbes  ,-  Mr.  Bolton's 
Clerodendron  fallai,  with  a  dosen  fine  beads,  and  Uarsnta  vittatu, 
fresh  and  fine  )  and  Mr.  Feed's  Ixora  Prince  of  Orange^ 

In  tbe  open  elass  for  six  Fncbsias  Mr.  Turner,  Rantener  to  P.  IL 
I.*  lAChaer,  Esq.,  Ihe  Wilderness,  Pembnry  Road,  Tanbridge  Wells  ; 
Mr.  Earley,  gardener  to  0-.  A.  Brittain,  Escg.,  Feriidale  House ;  and 
"r.  Shrives,  gardener  to  the  Corporation  of  Brighton,  secured  the 

It  in  diam' 

'S  gUddened  the  htar 

. __  ..     nn.-ii,[!»rdener  to  Charles  R   ' 

Esq„Nevill  Park  ;  Mr,  Bashford,  gatdemt  to  P.  Dongiaa,  Esq.,  Chi 
House;  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Williams,  Bbirley  Hall, 
I^ngton,  were  the  respective  winners  with  fresh  healthy  examples 
2  feet  across,  covered  with  fine  flowers.  The  laat-named  exhibitor 
was  first  in  the  Zonal  Pelargoninm  classes  with  good  planle.  Mr. 
Bhoehridge,  gardener  to  W.  Edwards.  Esq..  Psirbanlc,  Sandrock  Road  ; 
and  Mr.  Allen,  gardener  to  G.  Uambro  Field,  Esq.,  Ashnrst  Boad, 
Bolton,  secnriug  thepriies  in  the  Show  aod  Fane;  classes.  Uemaik- 
ably  fine  pans  of  Selagincllas  wero  staged  by  Mcasm.  Scammell, 
Bashford,  and  Mayer  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Foster,  Boyne  House),  and 


tbe;  were  rather  too  smooth  and  level.  Mr.  Pope's  (third)  wm  tbe  moat 
tasteful,  but  required  more  flowers.  One  (very  property  passed)  was 
a  mere  floral  toy,  hke  a  collection  that  somewhat  strangely  was 
awarded  the  chief  priie  at  tbe  great  summer  Show  at  Kensington. 
Those  groups  were  in  squares,  but  would  have  bad  a  more  pteuing 
effect  in  balf-drcles. 

Fiturr.— This  was  of  great  eicollence.  Tbe  collections  were  ex- 
eecdlngly  smart — perhaps  too  smart — as  arranged  on  square  trays 
covered  with  moss  and  lichers  margined  with  foliage  and  sprinkled 
with  flowers,  A  dessert  cannot  be  placed  on  the  table  in  this  form, 
and  the  ornamental  adjuncts  are  calcnlated  to  detract  attention  from 
the  real  merit  of  tbe  fruit,  yet  tbe  prizes  were  rightly  awarded  to  Mr, 
Hopgood,  gardener  to  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  Snmmerh ill,  the 
noteworthy  dish  being  a  fine  bnnch  of  the  Duke  of  Bnccleuch  Grape ; 
Mr.  Henderson,  gardener  to  P.  Deacon,  Esq.,  Mabledon  Park,  a  close 
second;  Mr.  Fennelt,  gardener  to  £.  Caialet,  Esq.,  Fairlawn  Parkj 
and  Mr.  Bashford,  all  of  whom  staged  excellent  produce.  Splendid 
Pine  Apples  were  staged  by  Mr.  Scammell ;  Mr.  Hopkins,  gardener 
to  B.  Thornton.  Esq. ;  Mr.  Harris,  gardener  to  0.  A.  Smith,  Esq., 
Hammerwood,  East  Grinatead,  also  had  good  fmit.  Mr.  Johnstone 
was  plaoeil  first  for  three  varieties  of  Grapes,  Duke  of  B ccc leu eb  being 
excellent ;  Mr.  Bolton  and  Mr,  Allan  haTing;  tbe  remaining  prises 
with  good  and  well-finished  bunches.    For  Black   Hamhcrghs  the 

Crises  went  to  Mr.  Reeks,  gardener  to  R.  Walson  Smith,  Esa.,  Wood- 
nrst  Castle,  Mr,  Henderson  and  Mr.  Hopwood,  who  all  staged 
superior  frnit  in  a  very  fine  class.  In  the  class  for  white  Grapes  Sir. 
Blnndell,  gardener  to  P.  Uoltman,  Bsq„  East  Hatheriey,  was  first 
with  good  Muscats,  bat  not  perfectly  ripe ;  Mr.  Johnatono  second 
with  Buckland  Sweetwater,  very  fine  but  overripe  ;  Mr,  Bolton  third 
with  good  Poster's  Seedling,  and  Mr.  Barnes  foortb  with  excellent 
exam^ea  of  Golden  Champion— a  most  difficult  class  to  judge. 
Peaches  were  very  fine,  Mr.  Fennell  winning  with  a  splendid  dish  of 
Nobleese  ;  be  was  followed  cloaely  by  Mr.  Johnstone  and  Mr.  Ridont, 
gardener  to  T.  B,  Haywood,  Esq,,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Beigate,  who 
had  the  remaining  prizes.  Nectarines  were  fine,  Mr,  Allan  was  first 
with  such  a  grand  dieb  of  Eirage  as  is  seldom  seen  ;  Mr,  Goldsmith, 
prdener  to  Mrs.  Lambert,  Sandhills,  Bletchingley,  and  Mr.  Bashford, 
following  with  excellent  fruit,  Strawberries  were  splendid,  Mr, 
OoldsmiOi  was  first  with  a  remarkable  dish  of  James  Tdtch  the 
thirty  fmits  weighing  8  lbs.  e  ois. ;  be  also  staged  a  plant  of  the 
same  variety  in  a  pot  with  forty  to  fifty  fruit,  several  of  which 
exceeded  an  ounce  in  weight.  The  second  prise  in  the  class  was  won 
bv  Mr.  Fennell,  and  third  by  Mr.  Hoiliday,  gardener  to  J.  Norris, 
Eaq.,  Caatle  Hill,  Bletchingley,  both  with  superior  diahea  of  Sir  J, 


Rosas   AND    CCI    FLOWIttE.- 

classes  for  forty-eight  single  Roset 


■,  Uckfield,  was  first  !n  the 

-    „  „,j_. „ wenty-four  triplets,  Masn. 

Mitchell  k  Sons  l>eing  second  in  both  classes  wicb  good  stands.    For 


twelve 

dener),  had  the  chief  priiee  with  grand  blooms,  the  latter  stand  n<  _ 
being  equalled  at  the  National  Rose  Show.  Mr.  F.  Watde,  West 
Facleigb.  and  Mr.  Goldsmith  had  tbe  remaining  priies  in  these  claasea 
with  good  stands.  Messrs.  Wood  t  Son,  Uartsfield,  staged  an  excel- 
lent collection  of  Roses  not  for  competition.  In  tbe  class  for  eighteen 
varieties  of  cut  flowers  Messrs.  Johnstone,  Bolton,  and  Hopkins 
eecored  the  piiies  with  splendid  stands. 

Tablr  Droobatiohs  ahd  Wild  Flowkiul— Tbe  stands  furnished 
with  exotic  floweis  were  tasteful,  but  those  containing  wild  flowers 
and  Grasses  were  of  extraordinary  merit.  We  never  saw  tbem 
equalled,  and  the  winners— Mils  Parkhurst,  Quarry  Hill,  Miss  SUples, 
Tbe  Gardens.  Cbipstead  Place,  Sevenoaks,  and  Uias  Satchell— have 
our  congratulatiooa.  The  association  of  Poppiee,  Ox-eye  Daisies, 
Cornflowers,  wild  pink  Roses  and  Water  Lilies  with  aiBaaea  wa4 
moat  elegant.  We  have  a  high  meed  of  praise,  too,  for  the  exhibitors 
of  oollectioua  of  wild  flowera,  of  which  we  cannot  speak  too  approv- 
ingly. The  first-prize  oollectioo  of  Miss  Isabella  Cox  of  Redleaf  waa 
of  exceptional  merit ;  the  flowers,  nearly  one  hundred,  were  arranged 
tier  abore  tier,  with  tbe  botanical  and  popular  uames  of  each  flower 
neatly  printed  on  small  cards,  the  effect  being  very  complete.  Miss. 
Ware's  (of  Frant)  collection  contained  perhaps  still  more  varieties ; 
and  most  meritorious  were  the  stands  from  Mr.  Dixon,  gardener  to 
Captain  Taylor,  Glenleigh,  Hastings,  and  Mr.  Allan,  Ashurst  Park, 

The  Show  waa  held  in  tha  extaasiv*  and  attiactiva.  groiiuds  of 
Bishop's  Down  Grove,  Spa,  and  waa  largely  attended  by  a  fashionable 
company.  To  Mr.  Loot,  who  has  been  the  Society's  e&rAvA  fiecse- 
tary  since  its  foimstion,  we  are  indebted  tor  much  oonrtei^  during 


The  Privbobe  add  Foltanthus.— I  h^ve  been'^Tcatlj  fn- 

tcrestcd  in  (be  discussion  on  the  origin  of  tbe  Primrose,  Cowslip, 
and  I'olyantbus,  as  I  have  been  collecting  some  of  tbe  best 
Fccdling  Folyanibus  with  the  idea  of  improving  tbem  by  crosa- 
brecding  and  selection.  Two  years  ago  I  met  with  a  blue,  or 
rulbcr  a  lilac-blne.  Polyanthus,  and  have  now  four  seedlings  fron 
it.  This  year  I  divided  the  plant,  and  now  find  one  of  the  plant* 
is  producing  seed  (fertilised)  on  single  stems  like  the  Primrose, 
the  otbet  is  producing  seed  on  a  stem  the  same  m  the  Poljantboa. 


BROCKHAM  ROSE  SHOW. 

In  nne  of  the  torelitet  Ri>ots  in  that  very  lovelr  ^'le.  watered  bj 
tbe  Uole,  stretcliiTig  from  ICedbill  to  Onild ford,  and  within  about  two 
miles  of  the  town  of  Dorking,  the  members  of  this  Society  or  Ciub 
licld  their  meeting  an  one  of  those  bright  and  snnihinj  dajs  which 
form  so  striking  a  contrast  to  those  we  eiperienced  Isst  year.  The 
Bocietjbag  a  pccntiur  constitution  :  itsmembenare  limited  to  a  certain 
number,  its  eihibilions  are  held  in  private  gronnds,  to  which,  how- 
ever, the  public  is  admitted,  and  thus  the  outside  world  enjoja  not 
merely  the  sight  of  the  HoaEs,but  a  itrail  through  beautiful  and  well- 
kept  tcmunds.  The  Rookery,  the  residence  oF  Mr.  Fullar,  was  this 
year  offered  to  tbe  Society,  and  a  more  fitting  place  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  The  house  is  sitnated  at  the  foot  oF  a  high  bill  coiered 
with  fine  Beech  trees,  and  just  below  it  there  is  a  pretty  lake  sur- 
rounded OQ  all  sides  with  fine  fnliago  and  well-kept  lawns.  Here, 
then,  at  the  border  of  the  lake  was  pitched  tbe  teut  of  the  Society, 
and  bere  its  eibibits  were  displayed,  and  on  tbe  lorely  bri);ht  day 
nothing conJd be  more  delightful.  Different,  doubtless,  it  would  have 
been  had  the  weather  been  wet  or  stormy,  but  both  eibibitora  and 
visitors  thankfully  received  the  welcome  weather. 

The  exhibits  are  confined  to  amateur  members  of  tlia  Club,  aud 
e^iceedingly  well  did  they  maintain  their  position,  for  Aona  eicolleot 
standi  were  disolaved  by  the  Bev.  Alan  Chealea,  I-adj  Lawrence; 
Hevrs.  Stone,  Wollnston,  Home,  and  others.  The  best  box  of  twenty- 
fonr  was  that  eibihited  by  the  Rev.  Alan  Cheales.  who  bad  fine 
blooms  of  Madame  ThtreaeLevet,  Charles  Lefebvre,  La  France,  Mar- 
quise  de  Castcllnne,  Marie  Baumanc,  Mapia  Cbarta.  Baronne  de 
Rothschild,  Coutesie  d'Oiford,  Sultan  of  Zsuzibar.  Annie  Laxton, 
Duke  of  F/dinbnrijh.  Dupny  Jamaln.  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Marie  Itady, 
Fisber  Bolmes,  Boule  d'Or,  Pierre  dotting,  ic  This  stand,  although 
Tierhaps  not  qnile  equal  in  quality  to  that  Mr.  Chealea  exhibited  at 
Reigate,  contained  seme  very  fine  blooms.  Mr.  WoUaston  was  second 
with  a  nearly  equal  stand  contnining  the  finest  Rose  in  tbe  Show — a 
magnificent  bloom  of  A.  K.  Williams.  Not  only  was  it  this,  but  it 
was  tbe  finest  Rose  I  have  seen  tbis  year  ;  and  I  write  this  after 
having  seen  the  National  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  wbere  tbe 
Fame  variety  as  shown  in  Mr.  Baker's  stand  took  the  medal  offered 
by  Mons.  Lenaerta  of  Antwerp.  It  is  unquestionably  a  Rtand  Bower, 
iinbricstedlikeaCamellia.anJ  of  abrilliant scarlet,  recalling  Benateur 
Yaisse  at  its  beet,  but  even  brighter  than  that  variety.  The  twelve 
cibibited  by  G.  Stone.  Esq.,  were  very  fine,  and  comprised  Madame 
laoharme  Giniral  Jacqueminot,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Marie  Bau- 
mann,  John  Hopper.  Thomas  Mills,  very  bright ;  Mons.  Neman, 
Cbeehunt  Hybrid,  Fisher  Holmes,  Madame  Clemence  Joigncaui, 
Pierre  Hotting,  and  Uliss  Hasssrd. 

A  very  pretty  class  here  is  that  tor  four  triplets.  Mr.  Stone 
obtained  first  prii^e  with  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Marie  Banmann, 
GinAral  .Taoqreminot,  and  Pierre  Hotting.  There  were  soreral  boxes 
of  Teas  shown.  Some  very  pretty  stands  of  flowera  were  set  np.  nnd 
the  Trcasarer.  Captain  Lang,  offered  priiee  for  wreaths  for  ladies' 
shoulders  as  they  are  worn  now.  The  bnttonhole  bouquets  were 
Tery  pretty.  Tbe  first  priia  wa»  won  by  C.  E.  Culhill,  Esq.  All  the 
"■ '"  ""'ere  admirably  carried  ool  by  tbe  Secretary,  the  Rev. 


ExfliBiTiNO  Vabiegated  Pelaboonidms.  —  An  exhibitor 
ahomtwo  sitrer  variegated,  two  gold  Tariegnt^d,  and  two  bicoIoTS, 
in  ft  class  for  "six  PelarjioDiuing,  T«riegsted  yorieliee."  The 
judges  disquaiifj  the  exhibit  oq  tbe  KTOund  that  the  bicolors  do 
not  come  andcr  the  heading  o[  variegated  Pelargoniums.  Is  the 
decision  of  the  judges  a  correct  one  7 — Duncan  Sc  Son,  Chriit- 
eitirek.  Km  Zealaiid. 

[There  arc  gold  and  Bilver  tricolor  and  gold  and  ailrer  bicolor 
PelargoDinma.  and  all  aie  equally  eligible  to  compete  in  a  clan 
ot  "  Tariegated  yatietiea." — Edb.] 


Ptadutand  .YnVortau.— When  the  fruit  baa  been  all  gathered  in  the 
earliest  bouse  the  trees  must  not  be  neglected,  espocially  as  regards 
the  inpply  of  water  to  the  inside  trardera,  and  it  the  trees  are  en- 
feebled afford  weak  liquid  manure,  wbicb  will  assist  them  greatly.  The 
bearing  wood  of  the  season  must  be  removed  to  allow  of  tree  Bccees 
to  light  and  air,  and  tbe  benaflsiai  actloD  of  water  f  ron  syringe  or 


engine,  which  must  lie  effectively  supplied  daily  to  cleanse  tbe  foliage 
and  keep  it  free  from  red  spider.  If  the  root  lights  are  moceabla 
remove  them;  it  not,  Tentllate  to  tbe  fullest  extent.  Hansea  in  which 
ttie  fruit  is  ripening  should  t>e  freely  ventilated,  fire  best  not  being 
necessary  except  during  unusually  cold,  wet,  sunless  weather.  If 
the  fruit  ripens  too  rapidly  it  may  be  retarded  by  shading  with  some 
light  material  daring  tbe  bottest  part  of  tbedaj,  tmtdo  not  resort  to 
tbis  unless  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  truit  tor  a  special  purpose 
or  to  continue  the  succession.  In  later  sncoesuon  bouMS,  where  tbe 
fruit  is  about  taking  the  second  swelling  after  stoning,  copious  snp- 
plies  of  water  will  be  necessary,  and  liquid  manure  if  the  tree*  are 
weakly  or  carrying  a  heavy  crop  ;  water,  clear  and  soft,  being  applied 
forcibly  by  a  syringe  or  engine  to  keep  red  spider  in  check.  Ventilate 
in  favourable  weather,  and  reduce  tbe  ventilation  early  in  the  after- 
noon if  it  lie  desired  to  accelerate  the  ripening  o(  the  fruit,  otherwise 
admit  air  freely  at  all  times  In  fafonrable  weather.  Keep  tha  shoots 
tied-in  as  they  advance,  thinning  out  supetBuous  growth. 

Ply  the  hoe  and  rake  frequently  in  favourable  weather,  for  under 
no  circnmstances  must  weeds  be  allowed  to  incmase.  Trim  theedgea 
ol  walks  or  beds  with  the  edging  shears  so  as  to  render  the  garden 
neat  and  clean,  rolling  gravel  walks  after  rsin  so  as  to  keep  the 
surface  smooth  and  firm.  Continue  to  peg  all  kinds  of  trailing  plants 
as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  encourage  them  in  every  way  to  fill 
the  beds  as  quickly  la  possible.  Beds  that  have  been  mulched  over 
as  advised  will  now  require  but  little  attention  as  regards  weeding 
and  watering,  as  much  ot  this'  labour  will  be  saved  ;  but  those  not 
mulched  should  have  tha  surface  stirred  occasionally  to  destroy 
weeds  and  lessen  evaporation.  Subtropical  plants  can  scarcely  re- 
ceive too  much  water,  and  if  ths  weather  be  warm  mulch  heavily 
with  well  decomposed  manure,  and  stake  and  tie  tbe  plants  securely 
as  they  advance  in  growth.  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  and  other  plants  ot 
strong  growth  shojld  ha  treated  similarly.  Alternanthcras,  Pyre- 
thrums,  ic,  should,  if  ths  weather  be  dry,  receive  abundant  supplies 
of  water,  or  they  will  soon  cease  growth  and  fade  in  colour.  Tbe 
plants  should. be  confined  to  the  spaces  or  lines  allotted  to  tbem,  so 
that  the  design  may  be  readily  traced,  and  the  clearer  the  design  tbe 
more  effective  aro  all  cirpet  beds.  Carnations  should  be  neatly 
staked  before  they  become  too  forward,  advaodrg  tbe  propagation  of 
these  and  Pinks  by  layers  and  pipings,  choosing  an  old  spent  hotbed 
on  which  to  place  the  haudlights  to  contain  the  latter,  inserting  them 
in  sharp  sandy  loam,  keeping  well  shaded,fram  the  sun,  and  gently 
sprinkling  overhead  occasionally  so  as  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist. 

Propagating  Rote: — Cuttings  of  Rosea  strike  freely  at  this  season, 
and  in  light  soils  are  preferable  to  those  on  the  Briar.  The  catting* 
should  be  prepared  from  well-ripened  wood,  inserting  them  in  sandj 
loam  under  Iiandlighta  over  a  spent  hotbed,  shading  from  bright  sun, 
keeping  close,  and  sprinkled  overhead  daily  until  the  cuttings  begin 
to  grow,  when  air  should  be  admitted.  Briar  and  other  stocks  will 
be  snfficiently  forward  for  budding,  dull  weather  being  moat  favour- 
able tor  the  operation.  Cbooee  wood  that  has  just  borne  flowers,  the 
buds  being  more  mature  than  such  as  are  obtained  from  sappy  barren 
shoots,  successful  budding  depending  quite  as  mncfa  on  selecting 
sound  mature  buds  and  in  extracting  the  wood  as  on  inserting  and 
tying.  Id  taking  the  wood  from  the  bud  be  careful  not  to  injure  tbe 
bark  by  too  sharply  bending  it  baok  or  bruising  it  in  any  way,  or 
tbe  bad  is  almost  certain  to  fail. 

Roses  oC  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  section  as  they  go  Out  ot  bloom 
ebould  be  shortened  back  a  little,  and  every  means  taken,  by  freeing 
them  of  insects,  syringings  overhead,  and  copious  supplies  of  water 
or  liquid  manure  to  the  roots,  to  insure  a  free  growth  and  consequent 
free  autumn  flowering.  Such  varieties  as  Harichal  Niel  trained  to 
walls  should  have  tbe  old  wood  cut  out  and  yonng  wood  itXA  Id,  not 
toe  thickly,  to  replace  it  tor  next  season'a  fiowenng.  Look  oret 
climbert  frequently,  tying  or  nailing  as  required,  after  having  tega- 
lated  the  growth  by  thinning  out.  It  in  dry  borders  supply  wal«T 
abundantly  in  dry  weather,  and  keep  the  foliage  free  from  insects 
by  syringing  with  the  garden  engine  or  tbe  prompt  applying  of  an 


insecticide. 


e  phtnta  from  their  qolok  growth  won  beoona 
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too  Urge  for  j^neral  pnrpoaet  or  disfignred  from  employment  for 
decoration,  that  it  is  better  to  propagate  jonng  plants  and  discard 
the  others.  The  shoots  of  most  hardwooded  plants  will  now  be  in  a 
baU-ripened  condition  and  will  root  freelj.  Such  should  be  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  they  will  produce  roots  quickly  in  a  brisk 
moist  heat,  but  quite  as  safely  in  a  close  case  in  the  house  where  the 
plants  are  growing  from  which  the  cnttings  are  taken.  Plants  that 
strike  freely  in  this  way  are  Gardenias,  Tabemaemontanas,  Ixoras, 
Medinil)a«,  Clerodendrond,  Rondelctia  speciosa,  Bougamrilleas,  Thun- 
bergias,  Hexacentru,  Dipladenias,  Stephanotis,  Combretam,  ^schy- 
nanthusj  Jkc. 

Allamnndas,  Dip^addnias,  Bongainvilleas,  ^c,  when  well  managed 
flower  continuously  through  the  summer  and  autumn ;  but  as  they 
are  of  stron;^  growth  and  exhaust  the  soil  before  the  end  of  the  season 
a  surrace-dressing  of  thoroughly  decomposed  manure  and  liberal  ap- 
pHcations  of  liquid  manure,  which  will  enable  the  plants  to  continue 
flowering  right  into  autumn.  Any  choice  varieties  of  6!oxinias  may 
now  be  propagated  by  leaf-cuttings,  which  root  better  at  this  season 
than  earlier  when  the  leaves  are  soft.  They  should  be  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  around  the  sides  of  the  pots,  keeping  them  near  the  glass 
and  shaded  from  bright  sun,  being  careful  not  to  keep  them  too 
moist.  Pot  off  the  cnttings  of  Poinsettias  and  Euphorbia  jacquinias- 
flora  as  soon  as  rooted,  for  the  plants  feel  the  check  more  keenly  if 
this  be  deferred  until  the  growth  is  more  advanced. 

Frrns, — Any  plants  that  were  not  potted  in  spring  should  now 
receive  attention,  provid'ng  good  drainage,  and  soil  that  will  admit 
of  the  water  passing  freely  through  the  soil,  charcoal  or  sandstone 
being  a  suitable  admixture  to  the  peat.  Plants  with  creeping  rhi- 
zomes, as  D.ivallias,  Gleiclienias,  Ac,  should  never  be  allowed  to 
suffer  from  having  their  creeping  stems  injrred,  as  they  will  if  they 
are  allowed  to  extend  over  the  rims  of  the  pots.  Ferns  must  never 
be  allowed  to  suffer  through  insufllcient  supplies  of  water,  especially 
Gleichenias,  as  if  ever  the  young  fronds  flag  for  want  of  moisture 
they  become  stunted,  never  attaining  their  proper  size.  Tree  Ferns, 
particularly  Cyatheas,  when  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots  are 
disfigured  both  in  form  and  colour.  Insects,  especially  scale,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  increase,  or  the  trouble  of  cleansing  is  not  only 
great  but  much  injury  is  done  to  the  fronds  in  destroying  it.  Thrips 
should  be  kept  under  by  fumigation. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

KITCHEN  GARDBX. 

CofetcoHs. — Few  amateurs  have  realised  the  value  of  small  Cabbage 
or  Coleworts  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  sow  a  good  breadth  of  some  of  the  small  early  varieties, 
such  as  Cocoannt  and  Bosette  Colewort.  The  plants  will  be  ready 
to  follow  antnmn-sown  Onions,  Potatoes,  Turnips,  Peas,  Beans, 
and  other  early-maturing  crops.  Those  that  do  not  produce  hearts 
will  bo  useful  a?  greens,  and  in  this  state  large  quantities  are 
annually  bunched  and  sent  to  the  markets.  If  this  practice  of 
growing  Coleworts  is  adopted  the  stems  of  the  autumn-sown 
Cabbage  may  be  cleared  off,  as  they  greatly  impoverish  the  soil, 
and  can  be  followed  with  either  the  earliest  or  main  crop  Celery. 

Celery. — Advantage  should  be  taken  of  dull  showery  weather  to 
plant  out  the  main  crop  of  Celery.  If  the  ground  is  unoccupied  do  not 
wait  till  the  plants  are  large,  as  small  sturdy  plants  take  more  readily 
to  the  soil,  becoming  well  established  before  we  usually  experience 
very  hot  and  dry  weather.  Single  lines  of  plants  in  the  trenches  are 
the  easiest  to  manage.  The  trenches  may  be  18  inches  wide  and 
about  4  feet  apart.  Take  out  the  first  spit  of  soil  without  the  shovel- 
lings and  distribute  erenly  on  each  side  of  the  trench,  then  tho- 
roughly  mix  a  liberal  quantity  of  well-decomposed  manure  with  the 
bottom  spit.  If  either  the  bottom  spit  of  soil  is  stiff  atd  vary  poor, 
or  manure  be  scarce,  throw  out  the  shovellings,  break  up  the  bottom 
spit,  over  this  thinly  distribute  the  manure,  and  next  a  layer  of  soil 
to  work  in  with  the  plants.  Do  not  cramp  the  roots  should  there 
be  no  ball  of  earth  attached,  but  lay  them  out  flatly  and  cover  firmly 
with  soil.  If  the  plants  have  been  pricked  out  as  previously  advised 
place  the  flat  balls  directly  on  the  manure  and  cover  with  soil ;  unless 
extra  large  sticks  are  required  a  distance  of  9  inches  apart  will  suffice. 


Remove  all  suckers  from  the  plants  previous  to  planting,  and  the 
latter  operation,  unless  dull  weather  prevail,  is  best  done  towards  the 
evening.  In  either  case  well  water  the  plants,  and  sprinkle  them  over- 
head frequently  till  established. 

Other  Xecessartf  Work, — ^During  showery  weather  proceed  with  all 
possible  dispatch  with  the  final  transplanting  of  winter  greens, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  and  Broccoli.  Plant  in  drills  as  much  as 
possible,  the  better  to  admit  of  water  being  freely  supplied  should 
they  at  any  time  require  it.  A  loose  soil  does  not  suit  any  of  them ; 
all  light  soils  should  therefore  be  well  trodden  previous  to  planting. 
A  firm  rich  soil  is  requisite  for  the  present  sowings  of  Lettuce ; 
make  small  fortnightly  sowings,  and  avoid  transplanting  as  much 
as  possible.  Thin  out  Bunner  Beans  where  crowded.  Those  to  be 
grown  without  stakes  should  be  topped  at  the  second  joint,  and  any 
side  shoots  that  follow  at  one  joint  each.  Abundance  of  strong 
spikes  of  bloom  will  follow  this  pinching-back,  and  the  earliest 
Bdans  are  usually  taken  from  those  so  treated. 

ORKRlfHOUSBH  AND  FBAMBS. 

il«ricM/a#.— Now  is  a  good  time  to  repot  these ;  very  early  potting 
induces  autumn  blooming,  which  is  undesirable.  Shake  the  soil 
clear  of  the  roots,  shortening  back  the  main  root,  and  repot 
firmly,  employing  soil  consisting  of  three  parts  turfy  loam  to  one  of 
leaf  soil,  with  a  good  addition  of  silver  sand  and  a  few. small  pieces 
of  charcoal.  Single  crowns  give  thebsst  trusses  ;  and  pots  of  suitable 
size  for  the  strongest  plants  are  those  5  inches  in  diameter,  and 
others  in  proportion,  which  shou'.d  be  clean  and  carefully  drained, 
covering  th3  crocks  with  very  fibrous  loam  well  beaten,  and  failing 
this  with  moss.  Place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  either  facing  the  north,  on 
better  still,  on  the  north  sid  3  of  a  wall.  Water  them  in  the  course  of  four 
orfi?e  days,  and  keep  them  close  till  they  have  commonced  to  root 
afresh ;  after  which  more  air  should  be  given.  Attend  carefully  to 
the  watering,  and  pick  off  decaying  leaves.  Auriculas  may  be  propa- 
gated by  division  when  there  are  two  or  more  main  growths,  or  the 
strongest  offsets  may  be  taken  off  and  either  pricked  out  into  well 
drained  boxes  or  in  small  pots,  in  each  instance  sufficiently  deep  to 
admit  of  being  covered  with  squares  of  glass.  Use  light  sandy  soil, 
water  sparingly,  and  to  prevent  the  plants  damjHng  off  wipe  the 
gLiss  and  give  air  for  a  short  time  every  morning.  A^high  tempera- 
ture and  dry  atmosphere  are  very  injurious  to  Auriculas  in  any  stage 
of  growth. 

Azaleas. — Repotting  Azaleas  when  performed  by  either  careless  or 
inexperienced  persons  often  ends  in  the  gradual  death  of  the  plants. 
The  proper  time  to  repot  is  when  they  are  making  fresh  growth,  as 
then  the  root-action  is  the  most  brisk.    Large  shifts  should  be  avoided 
and  as  a  rule  a  pot  about  2  inches  larger  in  diameter  is  suflicient,  the 
soil  to  consist  of  three  parts  good  peat  to  one  of  good  fibrous  loam 
with  a  liberal  addition  of  silver  sand  and  a  sprinkling  of  charcoal. 
If  good  turfy  loam  is  unavailable  use  all  peat.    Carefully  drain  the 
quite  clean  pots,  placing  a  thin  layer  of  the  roughest  soil  over  the 
crocks ,  next  a  little  finer  soil ;  and  when  the  thoroughly  moist  ball  is 
in  position  gradually  work  the  soil  round  it,  ramming  it  down  with 
a  potti  ng  stick  at  the  same  time,  and  finishing  off  evenly  and  firmly 
allowing  about  the  depth  of  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  admit  of  watering 
properly.    Remove  the  plants  to  the  warmest  part  of  the  boute 
shade  from  bright  sunshine,  and  syringe  frequently.    In  about  three 
days  giro  sufficient  water  to  thoroughly  soak  the  soil,  and  at  no  time 
after  should  it  be  allowed  to  become  dry.    Badly  rooted  and  unfaealth 
plants  should  have  all  the  sour  soil  carefully  pricked  off  and  the  plants 
repotted  into  as  small  pots  as  possible.    Cut  or  pinch  back  any  long 
strong  growths,  as  they  are  both  injurious  and  disfiguring. 

Mignonette.— P\Bni»  intended  to  be  grown  into  specimens  for  bloom- 
ing during  the  winter  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  rootbound, 
but  should  receive  an  occasional  small  shift  till  they  are  in  9-inch  or 
10-inch  pots,  either  being  suitable  sizes  in  which  to  flower  them. 
Suitable  soil  consists  of  three  parts  turfy  loam  to  one  of  well-decom- 
posed manure,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  mortar  rubbish.  When 
potting  the  soil  cannot  well  be  made  too  firm,  and  at  no  time  should 
the  plants  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  Place  a  light  stake 
in  the  centre  of  the  triplets  intended  for  pyramids,  taking  up  the 
leading  shoots  only,  pinching  out  the  bloom  spikes  as  they  form,  and 
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also  lightlj  pinch  back  the  side  shoots.  Stake  the  single  plants 
intended  for  standards  ;  train  up  the  leading  shoot  which  forms  after 
the  bloom  spike  is  pinched  oat  onlj,  and  rub  out  all  side  shoots.  They 
may  be  grown  to  a  great  height,  but  a  height  of  from  18  inches  to 
2  feet  will  suit  most  cases.  A  sunny  and  rather  sheltered  spot  is  now 
the  most  suitable  for  them. 

Rather  closely  pinch  back  young  growing  plants  of  Libonias, 
Salvias,  Solanums,  Veronicas,  Eupatoriums,  and  Coronilla  glanca,  and 
when  they  break  afresh  either  repot  or  plant  them  in  a  warm  border, 
the  soil  of  which  is  rather  light.  All  to  be  lifted  and  potted  before 
the  arrival  of  frosty  weather. 


(to  CORRESPONDENTS.) 

*^*  All  correfpondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editors" 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  "We  request  that 
no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Pine  Apple  Culture  (72.  S*adiffe),—Tb&  **  Pine  Apple  Manoair  pnblisbed 
at  oar  office  price  2s.  M. 

Cnonmber  Cnlture  (•%  C.  JI.).-^  Kitchen  Garden  Manual,"  pabliBlied  at 
our  office,  price  4i<f^  poet  free. 

Exhibiting  Roses  (A.  Paine).— Tvm  Tea  Ro^cf  of  different  varieties 
should  not  disqoaltf jr  unless  the  wording  of  the  schelale  forbids  it  specially. 

Bow  Machine  (J.  (7.).— The  makers  most  advertise  it,  or  yoo  must  adver- 
tise your  want.    We  cannot  iuform  you. 

Caotne  icrandilloms  (TT.  ^.).— The  fruit  i«  not  eaten  that  wo  are  aware 
of,  but  the  ftmit  of  C.  specioeisimus  when  well  ripened,  is  ffood,  and  that  of 
C.  trfanfralaris  (the  Strawberry  Pear)  very  delicioas  when  ripened  in  a  climate 
suitable  for  developing  its  qualities. 

Odontofflosenm  vexUlarium  (C.  r.).— If  the  flowers  arc  fertilised  aud 
seed  pods  form  and  swell,  small  plants  wonld  no  donbt  be  injured  if  the  seed 
was  left  to  ripen,  as  the  strength  of  the  plants  would  be  devoted  to  supporting 
the  seed  and  might  be  exhausted. 

Honeety  (C.  M.  F.).—It  the  weather  is  fine  the  seed  vessels  become  qoito 
sflvcry  without  any  assistance;  if  wet  weather  prevails  the  plants  may  be 
taken  np  when  the  seed  is  on  the  eve  of  maturity,  or  the  stems  be  cut  off  and 
placed  in  a  dry  phioe  under  glass,  and  outdoors  when  the  sun  shines,  to  mature 
the  seed  and  bleach  the  pods. 

Green  Fly  on  Celery  (Rmdft).— Syringe  the  plants  with  a  solution  of 
soft  loan  aud  tobacco  water,  Oishur-t  compound,  or  any  other  approvei  insecti- 
cide of  the  strength  that  has  so  often  been  recommended  ;  or  after  rendering  the 
tcAinge  moist  dust  the  plants  with  tobacco  powder,  ani  the  aphides  yvUl  soon 
disaiq^ear. 

Heatinic  Pit  (K.  W.).—lt  you  have  no  side  lights  one  4.inch  pipe  taken 
round  the  pit  would  be  sufficient  for  maintaining  a  suitable  temperature  for  the 
plants  yon  name.  Two  8-inch  pipes  and  a  good  boiler  would  enable  you  to  work 
the  pit  at  an  intermediate  or  cool  stove  temperature  in  winter  if  required  with- 
out hard  firing. 

Abnormal  Fnohtias  (A.  0.  ^.).— It  i4  not  at  all  unusual  for  small  coloured 
incipient  petals  to  form  on  the  stamens,  and  we  have  seen  many  floMrerM  much 
more  marked  in  this  respect  than  those  you  have  sent  to  us.  These  freaks  of 
Nature  cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  such  changes  are  the  most  common  in 
vigorously  grown  frfants. 

Calye«nthne  not  Fragrant  (A.  A.).— There  are  fevend  species  of  Caly- 
canthns  which  are  not  remarkab'e  for  their  fragrance,  and  possibly  yours  may 
be  one  of  them.  What  is  its  specific  name?  They  flower  in  early  rammer. 
Perhaps,  however,  yon  mean  Chimonauthos  fragrans,  which  is  often  called  Caly- 
canthns :  but  this  flowers  during  the  winter,  fmm  December  onwards,  and  Uie 
flowers,  tbongh  not  particularly  attractive,  are  highly  fragrant. 

Beetles  on  Conifin*  (/.  i?.).— Your  spedroeu  is  attacked  by  the  Pine 
beetle,  Hylnrgus  Piniperda,  and  will  probnbly  receive  great  injury  unless  you 
can  adopt  some  moans  of  eradicating  it.  In  the  case  of  a  large  specimen  this  is 
most  difScnlt,  and  we  can  only  suggest  a  good  washing  through  a  powerfitl 
engine  wilh  a  solution  of  nicotine  soap,  of  a  strength  of  S  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of 
water.    If  anyone  can  suggest  a  better  remedy  we  shonid  be  glad  to  publiidi  it. 

Antu  in  Orchid  Pot  (Inqyirrr).—U  the  pot  is  thoroughly  M-ell  drainrl, 
as  it  shonid  be.  we  should  place  it  in  a  tank  of  tepid  water  for  a  few  houra.  This 
we  thfnk  would  not  injure  the  plant,  while  it  might  either  drown  the  ants  or 
induce  th<nn  to  toke  their  departure.  If  very  numerous  they  often  do  injurv  to 
flowers.  We  have  seen  tliem  eat  quite  iuto  the  buds  of  Roses,  and  nibble  oiZthe 
stamens  of  Peach  bloiwom  in  thousands. 

.  Red  Rose  for  Beds  (Cniu/ant  Rfadft).— it  h  not  easy  to  select  a  red  Rose 
haVing  fhe  habit-  and  strength  of  the  Gloirc  de  Dijon,  aud  that  proiluces  fine 
M^onis  froely  and  continuously.  Cranston's  climbing  Charles  Lefcbvre  partakes 
of  the  habit  of  the  Rose  you  name,  but  we  do  not  think  it  so  useful  for  a  bed  as 


the  "  Crimson  Redder."    The  old  G^ndral  Jacqueminot  is  a  most  useful  variety 
for  massing,  as  it  produces  richly  coloured  flowers  freely  and  for  a  long  period. 

Griselinia  littoralis  (K.  Y.  (7.).— This  is  a  New  Zealand  shrub  with 
shining  coriaceous  leaves  aud  small  inconspicuous  floweri.  It  is  propagated  by 
layers  in  tlie  autumn,  by  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand  under  a  handglass,  and 
from  seed.  Daphne  indica  is  propatratcd  by  inserting  Arm  shoots  in  sand  under 
a  handglass  in  a  close  frame  towwrds  the  end  of  summer,  but  more  commonly  by 
grafting  on  a  hardy  free-growing  stock,  such  as  D.  Laureolo,  in  March  in  a 
close  frame.  Bmgmansias  are  increased  by  iuserling  cuttings  of  half-ripe 
stubby  shoots  in  sandy  soil  in  gentle  heat  nnder  a  handglass,  and  shaded  to 
prevent  flagging.    We  know  of  no  book  such  as  yon  appear  to  require. 

Mealy  Bng  on  Vines  (.Om  in  Tfouble).—Vre  regret  being  unable  to  In- 
form yon  of  the  best  method  of  destroying  or  keeping  in  check  me&ly  bug,  which 
has  made  its  appearance  amongst  some  black  and  white  Muscat  Grapes  which 
are  beginning  to  colour.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  never  having  bad  to  con- 
tend with  the  pest  nnder  such  circumst&ucei,  but  will  readily  publish  practical 
information  on  the  subject  from  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  supply  it. 

Potatoes  Unhealthy  (O.  R,  ^O'—The  plants  sent,  we  arc  sorry  to  inform 
you,  are  in  our  opinion  affected  with  the  Potato  disease.  Its  outbreak  is  as 
much  a  mystery  to  us  as  it  is  to  you,  and  the  circumstance  is  the  more  perplex- 
ing, and  we  fear  unfathomable,  since  the  reputed  disea^c-rcsister,  the  Scotch 
Champion,  was  the  first  to  be  affected,  and  is  the  most  injured  of  all  your 
varieties.  Your  soil  is  not  of  a  nature,  and  especially  as  you  have  used  no 
manure,  for  inducing  the  disease ;  but  more  depends  on  the  weather  than  the 
soil ;  and  of  the  amount  of  rain  you  have  had,  with  the  prevailing  temperature, 
yon  say  nothing.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  particulars  on  thli  point,  and  also 
to  know  if  the  disease  is  spi^eadiug. 

Seedling  Delphininms  {Jjhn  Cooper).— The  spikes  sent  ore  very  hand- 
some and  indicate  that  the  plants  are  well  grown ;  the  varieties  are  also  good 
but  not  superior,  and  many  of  them  not  quite  eqiuiJ  to  the  best  named  vnrictie^ 
in  commerce.  As  you  grow  "a  choice  collection  of  the  best  named  varieties," 
yon  will  be  quit?  justified  in  naming  such  of  the  seedlings  as  are  quite  distinct 
from  all  others  in  your  collection,  and  growing  them  for  the  adornment  of  your 
garden  and  distributing  amougst  your  friends;  but  wo  do  not  consider  the 
flowers  yon  have  sent^  beautiful  as  we  admit  them  to  be,  possess  any  substantiaL 
commercial  value. 

Camellia  Leaves  Spotted  (F.  E.  Z).).— The  cau^of  tlie  evil  is  defective 
root-action,  the  roots  not  supplying  sufficient  nutriment  to  support  the  foliage, 
hence  it  spots  at  the  edges,  as  in  the  leaves  you  have  sent,  and  decays.  As  your 
plant  was  healthy  before  it  was  placed  in  the  tub  the  soil  used  may  not  be  suit- 
able, the  boll  of  the  plant  may  bare  been  dry  when  placed  in  the  tnb,  or  the 
plsnt  may  have  been  watered  too  freely  afterwards,  rendering  the  soil  sour  and 
iujuring  the  roots.  Any  of  these  contingencies  would  produce  the  effect  of 
which  you  complain.  The  remedy  is  inducing  a  more  active  st«\te  of  the  roots, 
and  shading  the  plant  from  bright  sun. 

Ivy  for  Ooverin^  a  Honse  (r/m/).— The  quickest-growing  is,  we  think, 
the  Irish  (Hedera  caniriensis),  ani  that  we  should  plant.  We  should  procure 
good  strong  pUnts  in  pots,  aud  we  have  had  tliem  with  shoots  6  feet  long,  aud 
otherwiae  well  furnished.  They  may  be  plai^tod  at  any  time.  The  price  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  plants.  For  the  sice  named  \fe  r-ive  30«.  per  doxen,  for  good 
well-rooted  pUnto  in  pots  1S«.  per  dozen,  and  for  small  but  well-root«d  9i.  to  \U, 
Plant  at  once.  The  plants  will  be  well  established  for  a  good  growth  anotAier 
season. 

Tines  Unsatisfkotory  (5«^#r/•<<•f^).— Although  you  have  written  fully  on 
the  subject  that  perplexes  you,  as  all  inquirers  sliould  when  seeking  informa- 
tion, yon  have  yet  omitted  to  state  one  or  two  points  that  appear  to  us  to  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  matter.  First,  as  plants  in  pots  are  affected  sinii- 
hu-ly  to  the  Vines,  the  foliage  being  hard  and  crumpled,  you  could  easily  ascer- 
tain whether  the  roots  arc  healthy,  at  least  up  to  the  time  that  growtli  ceases  ; 
if  they  are  you  would  have  strong  evidence  that  the  cause  of  the  injury  is  not  in 
the  soiL  Secondly,  yon  db  not  iuform  us  whether  you  83Tinge  the  vines  and 
phuits  or  not.  The  Vines  are  certainly  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  and  judg- 
ing from  your  letter  and  a  close  examination  of  the  growths  sent  we  conclude 
that  there  has  been  an  excms  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  The 
leaves  appear  to  have  been  quite  gorged  with  moisture,  and  it  is  oolain  they 
have  had  more  than  they  could  digest,  consequently  the  tissue  was  injured  and 
then  destroyed,  drying  up  in  its  present  form.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  view 
of  the  case  by  the  fact  that  tite  Uurge  leaves  are  not  injured  to  nearly  the  same 
extent  as  the  small ;  the  former  can  to  a  considerable  extent  elaborate  the 
moistnre,  the  latter  cannot.  Are  the  tanks  in  the  house  uncovered  ?  If  they 
are  very  large  and  exposed  we  think  they  are  the  source  of  the  evil,  and  If  you 
syringe  that  will  aggravate  the  injury.  Wat«r  from  chalk  is  not  usually 
injurious  to  vegetation,  and  in  this  case  we  do  not  attribute  the  injury  to  the 
quality  of  the  >vater,  but  rather  to  an  excess  of  it,  the  growths  appearing  to  be 
quite  congested.  If  the  tanks  are  open  cover  them  securely ;  employ  the  s)  ringe 
cautiously  if  at  all ;  ventilate  freely  night  and  day.  according  to  the  weather, 
and  see  that  every  leaf  is  exposed  to  the  light.  We  should  remove  all  the  worst 
growths,  as  their  retention  cainiot  be  of  any  benefit  to  tbe  Vines,  aud  possibly 
if  you  carry  out  our  suggestions  the  subsequent  growths  will  be  more  healthy. 
We  suspect  that  if  you  were  to  permit  a  portion  of  one  of  the  Vines  to  make 
growth  outside  the  house  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  ooudition  of  the  examples 
that  you  have  sent  to  us ;  and  if  you  were  to  prune  the  affected  Fuchstas  and 
plant  them  outdoors  we  think  the  succeeding  growth  would  be  healthy. 

Insects- Fragile  Boxes  {J.  L.  C.).— The  lid  of  the  fragile  chip  box  was 
broken  in  the  post,  aud  the  insects  app^r  to  liave  esci^)ed,  for  there  was  not  one 
in  the  box  on  its  arrival.  Stout  boxcj  or  tin  canisters  should  be  employed  for 
sending  specimens.  We  have  this  M-cek  received  parcels  of  flowers  and  fruit 
quite  crushed  and  the  contents  spoiled. 

Names  of  Frait  iB.  J.  £.).— The  Strawberry  is  the  Ricton  Pine.  {R.  Oil- 
6fr/).— Tlie  Strawberry  is  in  our  opinion  decidedly  President,  but  we  have  scon 
many  exhibited  under  this  name  that  were  Sir  Joseph  Paxtun.  (C.  BenmKt),— 
The  fruit  was  crushed  in  transit  into  a  shi^ieless  mass. 

Names  of  Plants  (.4.  B.  P.).-7,  Carex  vulgaris ;  8,  C.  binervls ;  0,  Ar- 
rheuathcrum  avenaceum ;  10,  Rromus  mollis ;  11,  Avena  flavescens ;  12,  Anthox- 
authum  odoratnm.  (J.  Woodt(fr).—\,  Philadelphus  grandifioms ;  3,  P.  coro- 
narins ;  3,  DeuUia  acabra ;  4,  Campanula  rotundifolia ;  ft,  C.  glomcrata :  6,  Cen- 
tranthus  ruber.  (//.  0.).—A  species  of  Carex.  but  tlie  specimen  was  insufficient 
for  identification.  ( IK.  i^.).— Tlw  specimens  you  sent  are  the  same  as  those  you 
refer  to.  (ir.  JI.  Alyer$).—l,  Galega  officinalis;  2,  Tradescautla  virginica  ; 
ft,  Philadclphus  coronarius.  We  will  endeavour  to  name  the  othcra  in  a  future 
issue.  (/*.  5inf//0 .—Erioplwmm  polystochyon.  (/.  R.).~U  We  cannot  deter-  ■ 
mine  without  flowers ;  2,  Galeopsi^  Tctrahit ;  3,  Polygonum  convolvulus ;  -i 
gaUis  arvensis.    (J//*. /V<ff).-Mimnluscardlualia.  ,  Ana- 
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POULTRY,  PIOEOM.  AND    BEE    CHBOHICLE. 

THE  HOYAL  COUNTIES  (HANTS  AND  BERKS) 

AOBICULTUllAL  SHOW. 
This  U  the  third  time  irithin  eight  ^enn'tluit  thia  Society  has 
visited  Fortniauth,  and  od  tbit  occaxion  it  was  upon  n  gieatl; 
extended  scnlo  bb  compared  with  its  first  meeting.  Altbougli  it 
niDcd  (teadily  the  whole  of  the  first  day,  yet  on  the  throe  bqo- 
ceediug  days  the  weather  waa  fine,  inducing  the  public  to  Tiiit 
ths  Exhibition  in  very  lirge  nnmbei?,  and  in  cunsequeDce  the 
meeting  bM  proved  not  only  Eocccssful  aa  an  exhibition,  but  also 
■  Qntmcially.  H»ving  reported  tipon  the  Show  on  each  previous 
occasion,  we  have  now  only  to  remark  that  it  haa  this  time  far 
exceeded  in  impoTttneo  any  former  meeting  u  a  spectacle  and 
opportnnity  tor  the  home  fanner,  md  business  men  generally,  to 
compare  and  estiiaate  the  merits  of  the  varioos  kinds  of  entile 
exhibited,  and  the  ose  and  objects  of  the  large  and  varied  collec- 
tion of  agricultural  implements  and  lubour-aaving  machinery. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Show  yard  was  laid  out,  and  the  general 
management  of  the  Show,  reOecte  Ihc  greatest  credit  upon  (be 
Committee  and  Stewards,  and  particularly  npon  the  worthy  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Henry  Down*  of  Basingstoke,  whose  nnremitting  exer- 
tions and  courtesy  waa  highly  commended. 

We  propose  to  make  our  remarks  on  the  Exhibition  ne  the  classes 
occarred  in  the  printed  catalogue,  taking  the  sheep  first.  Class  1, 
Hampshireor  West  County  Down  sheep,  for  the  t>est  shearling  ram, 
four  entries.— First  i«i*e  (£10)  to  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison,  Fonthill, 
Wilts  ;  lecond  priie,  Ur.  F.  B,  Moore,  Pewsey,  Wilts.  The  sheep, 
tour  in  number,  shown  in  this  class  belonged  to  Qocki  which  have 
for  a  nomber  of  years  taken  a  leading  position  ;  in  fact,  ever  since 
the  flocks  of  Mr.  Jas.  Kawlence  and  the  late  Mr.  Humphry  have 
ceased  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Hampshire  Down  classes.  The 
latler  are  very  much  missed,  for  allbongh  the  priio  animals,  as 
staled  above,  have  been  certainly  amongst  tbe  best  for  some 
years  pait,  still  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  stocks  of 
Mcaars.  Bawlcnce  and  Humphry.  It  U  a  great  loss  to  breeders 
of  the  present  day  that  these  breeds  hod  not  tieen  preserved  in 
all  their  puriiy  by  some  eminent  breeders,  for  Ur.  Humphry 
ODce  told  OS  that  it  was  over  twenty  years  before  he  had  esla- 
bliahinl  the  fixity  of  type  and  character  his  sheep  possessed.  We 
find,  however,  tbat  nearly  all  the  best  sheep  of  the  present  time 
are  derived  from  the  blood  of  these  two  celebrated  Bocks ;  and  as 
we  cannot  expect  in  our  time  to  see  sncb  sheep  again,  yet  they 
will  ever  be  remembered  as  a  type,  and  object  to  be  attained  it 
possible  in  the  future  by  onr  most  eminent  and  enterprising 
.  breeders  of  Hampshire  and  West  County  Downs. 

Class  3,  for  the  beat  ram  of  any  age,  three  entries.— First  anil 
seeond  priie  to  Mr,  F,  B,  Moore,  both  of  which  sheep  wore  really 
good  animalr,  in  proof  of  which  Mr.  James  Bead  of  Eoniuglon, 
.  Salisbury,  was  a  competitor  with  a  good  animal  which  was 
'  highly  commended.  Claas  S,  for  the  best  pen  of  Ave  shearling 
-  twtt,  four  entries.— First  prize  to  Mr.  James  Bcid  ot  Homing- 
ton  ;  second  prize,  Mr,  K.  F.  Moore  of  Pewsey,  Wilts.  Tbe  firtt- 
priie  ewes  were  fine  lengthy  animals,  well  mado  up  by  feeding, 
and  they  richly  deserved  their  position.  Tbe  only  defect  we 
noticed  in  these  ewes  was  their  long  light  necks,  or  scrag  as  it 
is  called,  with  a  rather  thin  shoulder  top  ;  still  in  this  reipect  they 
are  Improved  as  compared  with  llr.  Bead's  termer  cxhibiti.  The 
aacond-priie  ewes  were  well  got  up   and  very  symmetrical,  the 


shoulder  top  and  neck  being  especially  fall  and  good,  with  fine 
quality,  and  short  fine  wool  ;  they  were,  however,  too  short  in  tbe 
body  in  comparison  with  the  first-prize  animals,  we  therefore 
suggest  that  each  owner  has  something  to  learn  of  the  other  before  - 
their  slock  will  meet  with  onr  entire  approval.  Class  4,  six 
entries,  for  shearling  ewes,  given  by  A-  Morrison,  Esq.,  of  Font- 
bill.  Wo,  however,  find  little  worth  attention  in  this  class,  except 
tbat  having  been  kept  in  the  flock  until  within  one  month  of 
exhibition  they  must  all  have  been  well  fed  during  the  season, 
especially  those  belonging  to  Mr.  Newton  of  Wallingford,  Berks, 
who  received  both  first  and  Kcond  prizes.  The  other  competitors 
had  the  reserved  number  or  obtained  high  commendations. 

Class  5,  for  tbe  best  Hampshire  down  ram  Iamb ;  three  prizes 
given  by  the  Ilight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth  ;  nineteen 
cutriea.  The  Uml>s  in  competition  in  this  class  were  extremely 
fine,  and  in  which  many  of  the  best  and  most  eminent  breeders  of 
the  day  competed  from  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Berks.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wm.  Pardons  of  West  Stratton,  Michcldever, 
Hants,  for  a  lamb  only  about  seventeen  weeks  old,  who  by  gain- 
ing this  prize  has  secured  high  honour,  and  most  certainly  deserves 
It,  for  we  do  not  recollect  seeing  so  fine  a  ram  lamb  ever  before 
exhibited,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  Mr.  Humphry's  time 
lambs  were  not  exhibited,  either  singly  or  in  pens  ot  five,  as  at 
present.  Tbe  second  prize  waa  taken  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Moore ;  and 
the  third  prize  by  Mr.  A.  Budd  of  Overton,  Hants,  with  twobeaalif  dI 
lambs  of  large  size,  capital  quality,  and  great  weight  for  age, 
being  only  about  eighteen  weeks  old.  Class  6,  tor  the  t)est  pen  of 
five  ram  lambs  bred  by  exhibitor  ;  nine  entries.— The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wm.  PaiKins,  the  winner  of  the  single  nm 
prize  i  and  this  is  a  great  victory,  when  we  consider  that  the  ex- 
hibitors in  this  class  contained  the  names  of  the  best  breeders  and 
greatest  prizewinners  in  former  meetings  of  this  Society.  Two  ot 
the  lambs  in  this  pen  were  little  inferior  to  the  single  lamb  in 
Claas  6,  the  whole  five  being  as  fine  as  any  lambs  we  have  ever 
Feen.  Their  quality  was  reryremarkable  as  welt  as  their  size  ;  they 
had  plenty  of  firm  fleah,  fine  wool,  and  were  matching  in  colour. 
The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  F,  Moore ;  third  prize  to 
Mr.  Jas.  Bead ;  reserved  number  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Barton, 


CUaa  7,  for  the  best  pen  ot  five  ewe  lambs,  bred  by  the  ex- 
hibitor ;  eleven  entries. — This  was  an  unasoally  large  competition. 
First  prize  Mr.  Wm.  Farsona,  who  again  triumphs  over  all  oppo- 
nents, and  this  Id  a  competition  with  ezperienccd  and  most  emi- 
nent flock  masters  at  former  meetings,  and  especially  we  may 
name  Mr.  Morrison,  who  has  been  at  the  top  of  the  class  for  a 
namber  of  years,  and  who  on  this  occasion  only  succeeds  in  ob- 
taining the  second  prize.  Mr.  Parsons,  having  in  these  three 
important  classes  taken  the  first  prize  in  each,  may  be  said  to 
possess  tbe  beat  sheep  of  the  Hants  or  West  County  Down  brted, 
and  this  being  the  case  bis  stock  will  be  sought  for  at  high  figures 
at  his  annual  ram  sale,  and  whatever  price  they  may  make  will 
be  no  more  than  a  just  reward  for  hia intelligent  selection  ot  stock, 
his  judicious  mode  of  breeding  and  feeding,  and  his  liberal  inveat* 
ment  of  capital  iu  stock  farming.  Class  8,  South  Down  sheep,  for 
the  best  shearling  ram  ;  seventeen  entries.— These  prizes  were 
well  contested  by  eminent  breeders.  First  prize  taken  by  Mr.  H. 
Oorringe,  Brighton  ;  second  prize  to  Ur.  H.  Penfold,  Chichester. 
All  the  animals  competing  in  this  class  were  handsome  well-bred 
sheep  ;  but  still  we  noticed  that  they  were  smaller  than  those 
tormerly  shown  at  the  Boyal  meetings  by  Jonas  Webb,  and  latterly 
by  Lord  Walsiogham,  and  we  consider  this  a  matter  of  immense 
importance,  for  size  should  never  give  way  to  a  smaller  and  more 
delicate  breed  ot  stock,  seeing  that  in  times  gone  by  the  Sussex 
breed  from  the  flocks  of  the  Dnke  of  Bichmond,  Mr.  Bigden,  and 
the  two  breeders  above  mentioned,  although  tbey  were  ot  larger 
sice,  yet  the  highest  quality  ot  fiesh  and  wool  waa  maintained. 
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Class  9,  for  rams  of  anj  age. — The  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Gorrin^e,  tiie  second  by  Mr.  C.  Chapman,  Frocester  Court,  Stone- 
house,  and  these  were  great  honours  to  win,  when  we  note  that 
the  Judges  commended  the  whole  class.  This  breed  of  sheep  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  reared  on  the  chalk  hills  of  Sussex,  and 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  improvement  of  other  breeds  in 
Dorset,  Wilts,  Berks,  and  Hants,  when  the  local  breeds  of  horned 
sheep  were  given  up  many  years  ago.  And  in  many  instances 
in  years  to  come  they  will  occasionally  be  used  for  crossing  and 
improving  other  stock  just  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Humphry  im- 
proved his  West  County  Downs  by  the  use  of  Jonas  Webb's  rams 
of  the  Southdown  breed  about  forty  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  Royal  Society  of  England  meeting  held  at  Oxford.  Class  10, 
for  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes,  five  entries. — This  was  an 
extremely  handsome  lot  of  ewes  of  wonderful  quality.  The  first 
and  second  prizes  going  to  the  same  gentleman  who  stood  first 
and  second  in  Class  9.  We  often  hear  various  opinions  expressed 
about  the  light  weights  of  this  breed,  and  as  not  being  adapted 
for  feeding  the  million,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  will 
not  only  live  upon  scanty  keep,  but  that  greater  numbers  can  be 
kept  in  comparison  with  all  our  larger  breeds ;  at  the  same  time  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  stock  is  admirably  adapted  for 
furnishing  small  joints  of  the  highest  quality  of  mutton,  and  are 
in  consequence  much  required  for  feeding  the  parks  and  pastures, 
and  furnishing  meat  for  the  establishments  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  various  districts  of  England.  Oxfordshire  Down 
sheep.  Class  11 — For  the  best  shearling  ram,  only  two  entries,  by 
the  same  exhibitor,  Mr.  G.  Adams  of  Farringdon,  Berks,  who 
takes  both  first  and  second  prizes.  On  referring  to  our  notes  on 
this  Society's  meeting  at  Southampton  in  1878,  we  find  that  the 
same  breeder  took  the  first  prize  both  for  shearling  ram  and  five 
shearling  ewes  on  that  occasion,  but  we  did  not  Uiink  his  stock 
quite  so  good  as  they  were  two  years  ago.  The  Oxford  Downs  are, 
however,  a  noble  breed  of  sheep,  being  originally  a  cross  between 
the  Cotswold  and  Hampshire  Down  breeds.  One  of  the  first  and 
most  successful  breeders  was  the  late  Mr.  S.  Druce  of  Ensham, 
Oxon,  who  commenced  the  cross  in  1833,  and  later  on  Mr.  C. 
Howard  of  Bedfordshire.  These  sheep  are  admirably  adapted  for 
crossing  with  the  Hampshire  Downs,  for  in  ordinary  farming  the 
cross  will  produce  20  to  25  per  cent,  more  lambs  and  give  stock  of 
a  larger  size  and  heavy  weights  for  age,  and  prove  better  than  the 
Cotswold  cross,  because  they  maintein  a  dark  colour  which  is 
valued  by  the  grazier,  as  they  make  a  higher  price  as  mutton,  and 
yet  cut  a  heavy  valuable  fleece  of  wool.  Long-woolled  sheep, 
Class  13,  five  entries.  For  the  best  shearling  ram,  two  prizes — 
First  prize  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Swanwick,  Cirencester,  who  also  wins 
a  Champion  prize.  Second  prize  to  Messrs.  Gillett,  Farringdon, 
Oxon.  These  were  magnificent  sheep  as  regards  size  and  weight 
for  age,  and  would  certainly  stand  well  in  any  exhibition  in  the 
kingdom.  Class  14,  five  entries.  For  the  best  ram  of  any  age. 
— Messrs.  Swanwick  k.  Gillett  stand  in  the  same  position  as  in 
Class  13  with  grand  sheep,  well  meriting  the  prizes  obtained. 
Class  15,  for  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes. — Messrs.  Gillett 
obtained  both  prizes  in  this  class,  which  are  remarkably  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Cotswold  breed,  and  will  go  far  to  ensure  success  to 
the  owners  at  future  exhibitions.  The  Judges  in  all  the  sheep 
classes  were  Mr.  John  Ford  of  Rushton,  Blandford,  Dorset,  and 
Mr.  J.  R.  Neate,  Micheldever,  Hants,  both  of  them  gentlemen  of 
great  experience,  and  we  find  that  their  awards  have  given  great 
satisfaction  to  the  exhibitors  in  all  the  classes, 

(To  be  ooniinoed.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Ilorte  lAtbour, — ^The  horses  will  have  constant  work  and  of  various 
kinds.  Ploughing,  workins:  with  harrows,  &.c^  after  green  crops  will 
now  be  going  on  in  preparation  for  drilling  with  turnip  seed.  This 
is  now  a  good  time  for  sowing  turnip  seed  for  a  crop  for  winter  use, 
as  they  are  sure  to  stand  the  frost  if  not  sown  too  early ;  at  least 
this  applies  to  the  Grey  Stone  and  Red  Mammoth  varieties,  the  two 
varieties  which  we  recommend  for  general  use  and  purposes,  being 
not  only  quick  of  growth  but  very  nutritious,  and  mamtain  their 
feeding  quality  for  a  lon|i^  time.  The  sooner  the  seeds  of  turnips 
are  druled  after  the  land  is  ploughed  the  better ;  we  often  drill  the 
seed  the  same  day  the  land  is  ploughed,  especially  when  the  land  is 
likely  to  become  too  dry.  Hay-carting  and  stacking  will  still  be 
going  on  ;  our  usual  plan  is  when  the  weather  is  favourable  to  work 
the  horses  on  the  land  up  to  midday,  and  cart  the  hay  to  rick  in  the 
afternoon,  because  we  nave  always  found  hay  in  better  condition 
after  midday  than  in  the  morning  if  the  weather  is  settled  fine.  The 
growth  of  hay  for  sale  is  attracting  more  attention  than  usual  at 
present,  and  the  land  should  be  se^ed  accordingly.  For  instance, 
the  planting  of  broad  clover  alone  cannot  with  certaintv  be  assured 
on  any  land  ;  we  therefore  advise  that  8  lbs.  of  broad,  4  tbs.  of  alsike, 
and  1  bushel  of  giant  saintfoin  seeds  per  acre  should  be  sown  upon 
ordinary  mixed  soils  or  strong  loams,  but  without  any  rye  grass  of 


any  sort  in  the  mixture,  and  particularly  when  the  land  is  intended 
to  be  sown  with  wheat  afterwards  cut  of  clover  lea.  Now  this  mix- 
ture will  produce  hay  of  the  verjr  finest  quality,  an  important  matter 
when  grown  for  sale,  and  with  saintfoin  in  the  mixture  it  can  be  made 
into  hay  in  nearly  as  little  time  as  with  rye  grass,  and  the  hay  will 
be  worth  from  lOf.  to  Idf.  jwr  ton  more.  Let  us  consider  the  probable 
produce  per  acre,  and  as  this  mixture  of  grasses  will  produce  two  good 
cuttings,  we  may  therefore  calculate  that  3  tons  per  acre  at  least  will 
be  the  result ;  the  value  of  £4  per  ton  may  be  expected  u^ion  the 
average,  although  sometimes  a  portion  may  be  partially  damaged, 
making  £12  per  acre.  This  compares  favourably  with  any  cereal  pro- 
duction at  prices  which  we  are  likely  to  obtain  whilst  unlimited 
importations  prevail.  If,  however,  the  sale  of  bay  is  not  intended 
we  advise  the  home  farmer  not  to  risk  the  making  of  hay,  but  to  cut 
the  clover.  Ac.,  as  a  mixed  crop  for  use  as  required.  Three  cuttings 
may  then  oe  olften  obtained  upon  good  holding  land  and  be  employed 
as  green  fodder  for  the  cattle  in  boxes,  the  dairy  cows  in  stalls,  and 
horses  in  their  stables,  the  dairy  cows  receiving  a  bait  night  and 
morning  at  milking  time,  thereby  supplementing  the  food  whilst 
grazing  on  the  pasture  or  park  lands.  In  this  war  the  clover  crop 
takes  but  little  labour  and  no  risk,  and  resulting  also  in  the  making 
of  larse  quantities  of  valuable  manure.  There  is  another  plan  of 
furnishing  dir  fodder  which  we  wish  to  lay  before  the  home  farmer, 
the  p^wth  of  which,  too,  will  furnish  a  good  alternation  with  clover 
(which  on  many  soils  is  an  actual  necessity),  we  mean  the  conversion 
of  green  rye  or  winter  oats  into  hay.  Where  the  land  is  free  from 
couch  grass  these  crops  may  be  sown  and  removed  in  time  for  the 
growth  of  crops  of  mangolds,  Swedes,  early  turnips,  cabbages,  and 
carrots  planted  or  sown  in  good  time.  In  ordinary  seasons  the  rye 
or  oats  being  cut  and  tied  into  smill  sheaves,  and  half  the  land  being 
ploughed  between  the  stooks  of  straw  set  up,  these  may  then  be 
moved  on  to  the  land  just  sown  and  the  remainder  of  the  land  drilled, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sheaves  are  dry  enough  to  be  stacked  for  ha^p*  they 
may  be  removed.  Upon  this  system  there  is  little  if  any  risk  of 
damaging  the  "  Prairie  hay,"  as  we  call  it ;  for  it  will  come  out  of  the 
stack  a  wet  brown  colour  with  much  aroma,  and  of  ereat  feeding 
value,  as  shown  by  the  analysis  of  straw  cut  green  by  Dr.  Voelcker, 
and  far  better  for  feeding  fattening  cattle  than  any  hay,  and  also 
well  adapted  for  chaffing  for  horses,  sheep,  dairy  cows,  d:c 

Hcmd  Labour, — This  will  now  be  required  in  many  different  kinds 
of  work ;  and  in  oi  der  that  hand  labour  may  be  available  for  the  work 
of  the  farm,  labour-saving  machinery  of  every  kind  should  be  em- 
ployed as  much  as  possible,  but  eppecially  the  straw  elevator  at  the 
time  of  stacking  the  hay.  The  second  and  last  hoeing  of  mangold 
should  now  be  done,  the  hoeing  of  Swedes,  also  of  all  root  crops  as 
they  become  fit,  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  for  singling 
the  work  should  never  be  delayed.  Bhephenls  now  will  find  abun- 
dant employment,  for  this  is  the  time  for  weaning  of  the  lambs,  and 
it  is  well  to  remove  the  ewes  from  the  lambs  instead  of  the  reverse 
course.  The  lambs  will  be  more  contented  after  losing  their  dam.«  if 
allowed  to  remain  a  few  days  in  the  field  or  pasture  where  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  be  fed,  and  especially  if  they  have  been  allowed 
artificial  feeding  stuffii,  such  as  cake  of  any  sort,  cracked  beans,  tfec., 
Dairy  cows  in  hot  weather  often  receive  but  little  attention,  and  are 
allowed  to  take  the  shade  of  trees ;  but  we  prefer  if  near  the  home- 
stead to  take  them  to  the  stalls  out  of  the  way  of  the  flies,  aud  give 
them  a  bit  of  any  green  fodder,  remaining  until  milking  time,  they 
will  then  give  down  their  milk  more  freely,  and  more  of  it,  than 
when  under  trees  or  hedges,  where  their  manure  is  also  lost.  The 
home  farmer  should  now  be  prepared  with  a  well-bred  yearling  bull 
in  readiness  to  be  turned  out  with  the  yearling  off  heifers  the  first 
week  in  August ;  the  calves  will  then  be  due  in  May,  when  the  grass 
will  be  ready  for  the  heifers  after  calving,  as  they  cannot  be  kept  too 
well,  a  flush  of  milk  being  desirable,  and  in  the  first  year  the  calves 
should  be  allowed  to  suck  until  fat,  and  also  others  afterwards  for 
veal.    This  improves  the  animals  ever  after  as  dairy  cows. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Piinsipal  of  the  Royal  Agricnltural  College,  Cirencester, 
feeling  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  members  and 
past  students  of  the  College,  and  other  gentlemen  having  special 
attainments  in  science  or  having  experience  as  agriculturists  and 
stock-keepers,  should  co-operate  with  the  professors  and  students  of 
the  College  in  agricultural  research,  invites  qualified  persons  to 
assist  personally  or  by  letter  in  the  following  investigations.  For 
the  attainment  of  the  objects  in  view  it  is  proposed  to  establish  the 
following  Committees,  each  having  its  own  special  line  of  research — 

1st,  Livc'itoek  Committee, — To  inquire  into  the  means  for  regu- 
lating the  breeding  powers  of  animals,  (a)  Conditions  favourable 
for  reproduction  ;  (fi)  conditions  which  prevent  reproduction ; 
(jc)  conditions  controlling  the  sex  of  o&pring ;  {d)  conditions 
influencing  the  colour  of  ofi!§pring  ;  (e)  any  other  branch  of  the 
inquiry  which  may  be  considered  desirable. 

2nd,  Meat  C^^mmUtce, — (a)  Conditions  favouring  the  economic 
production  of  meat;  (Jb)  conditions  which  influence  the  quality 
of  the  meat  produced  ;  (c)  any  ether  branch  of  the  inquiry  which 
may  be  considered  desirable. 

3rd,  Farm.  Seeds  Committee.— (a)  Conditions  which  influence 
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Ibe  sDitabilitf  .ar.il  the  prodactive  p:)wcra  of  farm  seeds  on  different 
EoiU  and  in  difTcrent  dislrictg;  (A)  cooilitiona  regulnting  tbe 
cbanBc  of  aeed  ;  (e)  aiij  otbcr  binacb  of  tbe  inquitj  whicb  may 
be  considered  desirable. 

41h,  Flant-groirtk  Cumiiiiltre. — KTidencea given  by  plant-grow  1h 
as  to  tlic  qunfilf,  composition,  and  capabilities  of  difii-rcnt  Boila 
and  in  different  diElrict!<. 

Tbe  work  proposed  to  be  earried  ont  by  the  aboTe-named  Coa- 
mitleea  will  not  in  any  way  iolerfero  with  the  prosecotion  of 
reaearcb  into  otbcr  detaiU  of  »);riCQllaraI  iKience  in  wbich  tbe 
staff  of  the  Royal  Agricnltuml  College  is  or  may  be  engaged,  u 
it  is  tatcndcd  for  an  ndditional  series  of  inTcstigations. 

"THE  PERFECT  MILK  PAIL." 
We  were  mucb  annoyed,  not  to  say  disguEted,  tliia  spring  by  a 
dust— BO  fine  that  it  passed  tlirongh  the  straioer— falling  from  the 
cowB  into  the  milk  pail,  and  the  utmost  aire  of  tbe  daiijmaid 
conld  not  prevent  it.  The  animals  were  not  in  any  exceptionally 
dirty  state,  nor  were  tbey  at  all  unhealthy,  but  from  being  boused 
through  the  long  winter  and  spring  their  coats  were  charged  with 
Ibis  fine  dost,  which  fell  into  the  opcn-inouthed  pail  at  every 
movement.  That  this  is  no  uncommon  evil  would  app^r  from 
an  Amcricnn  invention  apparently  inlcnilcd  expressly  to  counter- 
act it.  This  is  called  "  the  perfect  milk  pail,"  and  it  certainly 
would  exactly  hare  met  our  difficulty  had  not  the  advancing 
tcaaon,  bringing  a  tam-ont  of  tbe  cows,  come  to  our  relief.    But 


winlcT  troubles  will  bo  coining  round  ngaiu.  and  possibly  some 
enterprising  reader  of  the  Agrieiiltural  Gn:tltf  may  alread/ 
bo  able  to  pronounce  on  tbe  imil,  or  be  disposed  to  go  in  for  a 
trial  of  it. 

Tbe  manufactnrers  claim  for  it  "  that  the  milk  is  so  enclosed 
that ii  cannot  be  reached  by  aojclHuvifl,  tosnynolhineot  its  free- 
dom from  filth."  It  is  a  strong  fonrtcen -quart  pail  with  a  dishing 
cover  forming  the  milkcr'n  seal.  A  miJk  receiver  or  funnel  pro- 
jecting forwards  and  ujiwards  from  the  lop  of  the  pail  ha^  a  wire 
gauze  strainer  inside  ;  and  tbe  stiff  rubber  tube,  bj  which  it  is 
attached  to  tbe  paiJ,  btiug  il;xible,  it  can  be  readily  turned  aside 
if  the  cow  starts  or  kick*,  or  while  brushing  the  bag,  or  making 
olbcr  convenient  arrangementi  conducing  to  cleanlincM,  freedom 
from  odours,  kc^  all  of  which  are  most  desirable  conditions  of 
dairy  management  ;  fln<I,  tu  Iw  ctfcclual,  should  commence  at  the 
time  of  milking,  as  no  l«t-jr  care  can  undo  evils  conlracted  then. 
—A.  L.  U.  S.  (in  Agrienllaral  Gaz^llr). 

[\Ve  ate  enabled  to  give  an  ilinslratioo  of  "The  Tertect  Milk 
Pail,"  Ihronah  the  kindness  of  llessr'.  Carson,  Bacbelor^s  Walk, 
Dublin,  who  furnished  us  with  the  block.— Eds.] 

THE  FOWLS  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

Tub  nomcDclaturc  of  oar  breeds  of  pooltry  and  Pigeons  has  not 

always  been  fortunate,  nu  J  when  once  a  race  bat  t>ccome  itopularty 

known  by  some  incorrect  name  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  it 

changed.    Cochins  will  always  so  bo  called  in  spite  of  tbe  now 


nndispnted  fact  that  their  home  is  China,  where  they  have  for 
ages  been  known  in  what  fanciers  would  call  an  "unimproved" 
form.  Hamburghs  and  I'olisb  will  stitl  keep  (heir  names,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  no  possible  connection  can  be  found  between  them 
and  their  repntfd  countries.  With  some  race^  it  is  otherwise. 
Spanish,  and  the  varioui  sub-varieties  of  the  breed  which  we 
know  as  Minorca?,  Andalusiaiie,  &c.,  belong  certainly  to  a  breed 
wbich  has  been  leng  spread  over  tbe  Peninsula.  As  we  tinfl  the 
French  breeds  here  and  there  where  attention  has  been  given  to 
poultry  kept  in  purity  and  with  regard  to  cerlaia  points,  but  for 
the  most  pirt  greatly  confused,  ao  the  Spanish  breeds,  retaining 
some  general  and  deSned  characteristics  of  form  in  all  minor 
points,  are  found  of  the  most  charming  variety. 

Tbcobjectof  tbispresent  letter  is  not  somuch  to  speakot  the  (owls 
of  the  McJiterranean  in  general  as  of  the  Leghorn  or  Italian  breeds 
in  particular.    If  my  memory  docs  not  deceive  me,  the  Brown  and 
White  varieties  of  Legborn«  which  have  become  so  soon  popular  in 
England,  came  to  as  tiret  from  America,  bringing  their  name  with 
them,    For  once  in  a  way  there  seems  to  have  been  really  some 
reason  Ijr  their  bearing  it.     Doubtless  birds  of  a  certain  degtce 
of  puriiy  had  gone  straight  from  the  pott  of  Leghorn  to  some 
fancier  in  America,  who  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  race  and 
attempted  to  improve  it    When  Leghorns  were  far  less  known 
than  now  I  was  one  struck  by  the  site  and  excellence  of  tbe  eggs 
at  an  obscure  village  in  tlie  Alps  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  Italian 
frontier.    I  asked  to  see  tbe  fowls  that  laid  them,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  Snd  them  very  fair  specimens  of  tbe  two  iirceds 
of  I^eghoms,  oil  of  course  mixed  together,  and  one  or 
two  hens  among  them  of  the  same  chaTneteristics,  but 
varying  in  colour.     Since  (ben  at  various  times  1  have 
been  aljle  to  observe  the  poultry  in  atinO!.t  every  part  of 
Italy,  and  have  found  them  more  or  less  kindred  to  this 
breed  from  (he  French  frontier  to  tbe  Adriatic,  and  from 
the  Alps  to  Cape  Sparlincnto,     At  Ij^ghorn,  however, 
and  in   the    neighbouring  pnrt   of  TusiEny   they  are 
decidedly  finer  than  elsewhere  and  far  more  uniform  in 
cbaracleristics.    I  bare  specially  observed  some  pretty 
Cuckoo  specimens,  and  fancy  that  the  admirers  of  the 
breed  would  not  End  it  dilSciiIt  to  procure  birds  from 
w*hieh  to  raise  n  [>crmancnt  Cuckoo  variety.    For  the 
moKt  part  through  alt  tbe  I'nlian  pcniniiila  tbe  peculiar 
single  comb,  the  Leghorn  carriage,  and  yellow  legs  are 
everywhere  seen  in  the  poultry.     As  to  size  the  fowls 
arc  simply  miserable.     Everywhere  they  show  signs  of 
degeneracy  and  starvation.     I  lio  not  remember  where 
or  by  whom   Spanish   and   Spanish  sub- varieties  were 
iirst  classed  with  Leghorns  as  "  the  fowls  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  "  certainly  the  claisificatiou  was  a  very  apt 
one,  for  there  is  a  most  distinct  relationship  between 
these  tipanisb  and  Italian  races  in  spite  of  their  diffe- 
rences, especially  of  colonr.    In  both  the  single  comb 
is  almost  invariable,  in  both   the  general   form  and 
carriage  is  alike  ;   both  are  good  laycra  of — for  their 
siie — large  eggs,  and  both  are  poor  mothers.     Here  in 
Sicily  I  still  find  some  birds  of  the  I.*pbom  type,  but  there  have 
also  evidently  been  many  importations  from  tbe  East  and  Spain. 
Featber-legsed  and  Spanish-like  birds  both  abound  in  the  port!, 
and  the  result  Is  that  tbe  common  street  fowls  are  at  least  twice  tho 
size  of  those  in  Italy.     These  constant  importations  seem  to  hare 
ioTigorated  the  galiinaecous  race  as  much  as  tbe  various  waves  of 
immigation  have  the  human  population. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  have  shown  so  much  spirit  and 
perseverance  in  the  improvement  of  Leghorns  may  be  glad  to  know 
that  (heir  favourites  evidently  have  a  pedigree  in  tbe  Und  of  Ibeir 
origin.- 0.  Ernest  Cbesbwell,  Sgracii»c. 


DIRD  BREEDING— MULES  AND  HYBRIDS. 
Is  reply  t3  questions  from  Mr,  H.  M.  Buffham relative  to  breed- 
ing with  the  Canaty  nnd  yellowbammer  or  Cbafllnch,  I  have 
never  heard  of  tho  Yellowbammer  (M'Oillivray)  or  Yellow  Bunt- 
ing (Bochslein)  breeding  with  tbe  Canary,  and  after  the  two 
blank  nests  of  eggs  I  think  it  would  b;  hopeless  in  further  pur- 
suing the  matter.  The  ChntBnch  (FriogiilaJ  might  ba  tbe  m-Dre 
likely  of  the  two  to  cross  with  the  Canary,  an1  even  from  this 
particular  Finch  the  obtaining  of  moles  would  be  still  mjrc  rare 
than  young  from  the  BullHneb  and  Canary.  Bccbstein  says— 
'-Instances  have  occurred  of  Chafflnebes  pairing  with  female 
Canaries  and  producing  bybri.is,  and  it  is  also  said  with  the 
Yellow  Bunting."  During  many  yearj'  expcrieiieo  and  knowledge 
of  the  various  crosses  in  breeding  mules  or  hybrids  I  cannot 
bring  to  mind  an  instance  of  a  mule  having  been  bred  from  the 
ChalHnch  and  Canary.    Yellowbammers  ana  Chaffinches  make 
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▼ery  good  aviary  birds  in  company  with  the  Goldfinch,  Ballfincb, 
Monntain  Finch,  Linnet,  Greenfinch,  Siskin,  and  Redpole.  Thd 
ofbpring  of  the  Siskin  and  the  Canary  is  very  prettily  feathered 
and  sometimes  nicely  variegated,  and  they  make  sweet  songsters 
brought  up  within  the  hearing  of  a  good  Canary  tutor. — G.  J. 
Barmesbt.  

VARIETIES. 

Great  Auk  Eggs. — ^Two  genuine  eggs  not  previously  recorded 
were  lately  discovered  in  an  old  private  collection  in  Edinburgh, 
and  some  of  the  leading  naturalists  being  of  opinion  they  may  be 
the  last  unrecorded  specimens  that  will  be  found,  were  sold  on  the 
2nd  inst.  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  38,  King  Street,  Co  vent  Garden, 
London.    One  specimen  for  £100,  and  the  other  for  102  guineas. 

—  BuTTBRCUPS  15  PASTURES.  —  A  Correspondent,  "  North 
WOOLTOX,"  writes  in  reference  to  our  advice  given  on  page  20 — 
^'  There  is  no  need  to  bum  the  turf.  Geese  will  take  out  all  the  bulb 
roots  of  the  buttercup ;  when  there  is  a  great  many  to  root  out  time 
must  be  allowed."  To  this  we  reply  there  are  two  species  of  Ranun- 
culus in  pastures  which  are  knowi  by  the  name  of  buttercups — 
R.  bulbosus  and  R.  repens.  It  is  the  former  that  geese  devour 
with  avidity ;  the  latter  must  be  eradicated  by  weeding.  The  tall 
R.  acris  lb  also  a  buttercup,  and  is  abundaut  in  some  pastures. 

—  Pedigree  Corx. — An  experiencod  correspondent  writes  to  us 
as  follows  :— "  Farmers,  although  growing  full  pedigree  com,  have 
made  serious  mistakes  in  consequence  of  expecting  to  obtain  large 
ears  of  com— either  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats — when  the  land  has  not 
been  rich  enough  to  produce  a  full  crop ;  but  it  will  be  found  that 
pedigree  com  will  require  the  land  to  be  properly  tilled  and  manured, 
and  will  then  yield  a  more  valuable  produce  than  ordinary  grain.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  have  the  land  deeeply  tilled  for  pedigree  grain, 
but  especially  for  wheat,  because  it  will  root  very  deeply,  say  several 
feet,  if  the  roots  can  penetrate  the  soil ;  and  we  draw  a  comparison 
in  the  rooting  of  grain  to  that  of  timber  trees,  the  wheat  rooting  deep 
like  the  oak,  whereas  oats  and  barley,  but  particularly  the  latter,  root 
near  the  surface,  more  like  the  ash  and  the  elm.  The  change  of  seed 
from  different  soils  has  always  been  recognised  as  advantageous, 
especially  when  taken  from  the  poorer  soil  to  tho  better.  There  will 
be,  however,  some  difficulty  in  the  change  of  seed  of  pedigp-ee  grain 
unless  pains  are  taken  to  obtain  for  a  surety  seed  selected  by  the 
grower,  or  otherwise  the  homo  farmer  may  by  his  own  intelligence 
and  care  provide  seed  of  his  own  growth,  particularly  where  the 
necessary  variations  of  soil  occur  upon  the  estate  or  occupation  in 
hand.  In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  whatever  views  farmers  in  general 
may  entertain  as  to  the  merits  of  Major  Hallett's  system  of  growing 
pedigree  com,  the  principles  upon  which  he  has  acted  are  correct — 
that  in  Nature  like  produces  like ;  and  that  he  has  b3stowed  greater 
attention  upon  the  subject  than  any  other  man,  and  that  his  exer- 
tions are  worthy  of  our  high  commendation." 

"The  Mark  Lase  Express.**— This  important  agricultural 

paper  has  appeared  this  week  in  a  new  form,  and  not  only  new,  but 
decidedly  much  improved.  The  pages  are  much  smaller  than  before 
and  proportionally  more  numerous,  and  the  pap3r  is  more  handy  for 
reading  and  convenient  for  binding.  We  say  nothing  about  the  im- 
provement relative  to  the  quality  and  variety  of  the  matter,  for  in 
these  respects  \i.  was  good  enough  before :  but  th3  most  welcome 
change  of  all  is  the  change  of  price,  which  is  reduced  to  3</. 

Oleouargarixb.— Last  Saturday's  issue  of  the  Iriuk  Farmers* 

GasetU  gives  full  details,  with  illustrations,  of  the  manufacture 
of  this  article  in  America  from  beef  fat,  and  remarks  that  as  it  is  the 
producers  of  second-class  and  inferior  qualities  of  natural  butter  who 
suffer  most  from  the  competition  caused  by  the  introduction  of  oleo- 
margarine, it  is  evident  that  the  only  way  in  which  that  competition 
can  be  met  is  by  improving  the  quality  of  pure  butter.  In  this,  as  in 
the  case  of  cattle,  the  home-made  and  home-produced  article  will 
maintain  its  ground  against  foreign  competition,  provided  it  is  of 
superior  quality.  Producers  of  inferior  articles,  whether  meat,  butter, 
or  cheese,  have  now  no  chance  in  the  market.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  some  legislative  action  taken  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  so  as  to  protec'  consumers  who 
may  purchase  it  under  an  impression  that  it  is  genuine  natural  butter. 


The  Harvest  ix  Italt.— The  Italian  Minister  for  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce,  in  his  monthly  report  for  June,  says, "  The  state 
of  the  country  is  very  good,  and  promises  a  rich  harvest  in  all  pro- 
ducts. Grain  could  not  be  better ;  the  harvest  has  already  begun  in 
the  southem  provinces,  and  is  equal  to  expectation.  Maize  is  also  in 
fine  condition.  The  vines,  except  in  some  places  where  they  were 
damaged  by  the  frost,  promise  a  copious  harvest,  and  so  do  the 
olives.  The  harvest  of  coooons  is  most  abundant,  except  in  a  few 
places  such  as  Belluno,  Como,  and  Modena,  but  prices  are  unsatisfac- 
tory. Other  products,  such  as  oranges  and  lemons,  fodder,  <!bc.,  are  in 
excellent  condition,  with  the  exception  of  hemp,  beans,  and  a  little 
fruit  in  some  localities.*' 

—  Pekin  Ducks  ix  America.— A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie 
Fai  mer  writes  as  follows  in  reference  to  this  breed  :— "  I  speak  from 
several  years'  experience,  and  I  say  that  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends  the  Pekins  are  decidedly  the  best  breed  of  Ducks  that  we 
have  in  this  country — ^best  for  laying,  best  for  feathers,  best  for  the 
table,  and  best  for  market,  and  I  shall  raise  them  as  long  as  I  keep 
Ducks,  or  until  I  find  a  breed  that  suits  me  better.  I  don*t  raise 
Ducks  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  or  to  look  at,  or  to  brag  about,  but 
for  profit,  and  I  can  get  more  profit  from  the  Pekms  than  from  any 
other  breed  that  I  know  anything  about ;  and  just  so  soon  as  I  find  a 
more  profitable  breed  of  Ducks  I  shall  acknowledge  the  fact,  invest 
in  the  Ducks,  and  advise  others  to  go  and  do  likewise.  I  don*t  want 
to  keep  all  the  good  things  to  myself.  I  raise  poultry  for  market 
almost  exclusively,  and  have  sold  dozens  of  pairs  of  these  Ducks  that 
weighed  from  20  to  22  lbs.  per  pair  fattened  for  market ;  22  lbs.  is 
considerably  above  the  average  weight  of  the  best  breeding  stock  ; 
15  lbs.  per  pair  probably  comes  nearer  tha  average.  The  first  pair  of 
Pekins  that  I  ever  owned  weighed  16  lbs.  when  the  Duck  commenced 
1  lying  in  Febraary,  and  I  now  have  a  pair  that  weighed  18  lbs.  the 
1st  of  March.  There  is  no  secret  about  this  gain  above  the  average 
weight ;  anyone  can  attain  the  same  results  by  proper  selection  of 
breeding  stock,  and  by  care  and  abundant  feed.  I  never  allow  an 
inferior  or  undersized  Duck  in  my  breeding  yards ;  I  always  9reed 
from  the  largest,  most  vigorous,  and  fully  developed  birds  that  are  at 
least  two  years  old  ;  and  from  the  time  the  ducklings  are  out  of  the 
shell  until  they  are  sent  to  market  I  give  particular  personal  attention 
to  their  care  and  food.'* 

Early  PnooREsg  of  Cheese  Factories  in  Enulaxo. — 

The  quantity  of  cheese  sold  at  the  Derby  factory  in  its  third  season 
was  over  49  tons,  and  the  average  price  realised  74i,  Id,  per  cwt. ; 
the  total  cost  of  manufacture  7<.  1^.  per  cwt.  of  the  cheese;  and 
the  dividend  paid  on  the  milk  within  a  fraction  of  G|<f.  per  gallon. 
Notwithstanding  various  drawbacks,  the  year  1872,  the  third  season 
of  the  two  factories,  was  one  which  added  credit  to  the  factory 
system ;  for,  after  paying  all  expenses,  a  higher  price  jwr  gallon  of 
milk  was  paid  than  when  the  guarantee  fund  was  in  force,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  price  of  cheese  having  declined  several  shillings  per 
cwt.  This  result  was  highly  creditable  to  the  skill,  the  industry, 
and  the  perseverance  of  the  respective  committees,  as  it  was  an 
encouragement  for  the  future.  In  the  fourth  season  the  milk-sup- 
pUcrs  purchased  the  plant  ftom  the  guarantors,  taking  full  pos- 
session as  well  as  entire  management,  and  doing  away  wholly  with 
the  connection  which  till  then  had  been  maintained  with  the  guaran- 
tee fund,  ^feanvrhile  the  price  of  cheese  had  been  advancing,  and 
the  results  of  the  fourth  season  at  Longford  were  more  favourable 
than  any  of  the  preceding  ones;  the  management  and  the  manu- 
facturers were  alike  thoroughly  successful,  and  the  business  was  a 
pronounced  success. — (From  "  Dairy  Farming  "  by  Profttsor  Sheldon, 
for  June.) 

DEATH  OF   MU.  JOUN  HUNTER. 

We  last  week  announ  led  th3  Tcath  cf  Mr.  John  Hunter,  the 
distinguished  apiariaiif  tud  we  rrw  give  the  following  notice  of 
him  extracted  from  thj  BrUii\  Bee  Jounnl : — 

"  Mr.  Hunter  was  born  in  London  De  ember  10,  1831.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Mr.  Jamos  Hunter  of  Bloomsbury,  who  was 
the  founder,  and  for  thirty-ei?ht  years  the  secretary,  of  the  Royal 
Standard,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  benefit  societies 
in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  John  Hunter  was  one  of  th'3  originators  of 
the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  his  interest  in  its  welfare 
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be  retained  to  the  last.  He  was  the  author  of  the  *  Manual  of 
Bee-keeping/  which  has  now  attained  its  third  edition.  He  was 
the  writer  of  the  article  *  Bee  *  in  the  last  edition  of  the  *  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  ;'  also,  in  1875,  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  *The 
Cottage  Frame  Hire/  specially  written  for  the  use  of  cottagers. 
He  was  for  several  yars  on  the  staff  of  the  Journal  of  Hort'icuU 
tyrr,  and  also  on  Ihat  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle^  and  was  a 
constant  correspondent  to  both  British  and  American  apicultural 
marines.  Many  contribations  from  his  pen  will  be  found  in  the 
earlier  volumes  of  the  Journal.  The  paper  which  he  read  at  the 
ConvereazioneonAprilH.on  *The  Future  of  British  Bee-keeping,' 
will  be  frpsh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Hunter  was 
selected  by  the  Committee  of  the  British  Bee-keepers*  Asso- 
ciation, tosrether  with  Mr.  Cheshire,  to  compile  the  *  Handbook 
for  Cottagers.' 

"At  the  South  Kensington  Show  in  1878  Mr.  Hunter  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal  for  a  very  fine  collection  of  microscopical 
objects  illustrating  the  natural  history  of  the  honey  bee. 

"He  was  a  member  of  the  Queketl  Microscopical  Club  of 
I^ndon,  and  also  of  that  in  Kaling  ;  and  on  October  25,  1878,  he 
read  a  most  interestinjr  paper  on  *  The  Queen  Bee,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Fertilisation  of  her  Ejrg:*.'  This  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Quekett  Club.  He  was  also  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Entomological  Society. 

"  Mr.  Hunter's  exertions  and  spirits  were  always  in  excess  of 
his  strength.  He  had  been  in  very  delicate  health  for  many  years, 
and  succumbed  after  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  culminating  in  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  of  less  than  a  fortnight's  duration,  at  his 
residence  at  Ealing,  on  Sunday,  the  27th  June.  His  death  will 
be  a  very  great  loss  to  the  cause  of  bee  culture  and  science  in 
general." 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  FOUNDATION. 

The  proverb  "Time  tries  all"  contains  more  than  a  little 
wisdom,  and  in  order  that  all  I  have  done  with  comb  foundation 
might  have  that  testing  that  time  alone  can  give,  I  have  remained 
silent  for  a  week  or  two,  but  now  proceed  to  conclude  and  sum- 
marise an  account  of  the  results  obtained. 

Mr.  Jones,  well  known  amongst  apiarians  as  our  Canadian 
cousin,  who  has  with  great  pluck  and  energy  secured,  during 
travels  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose,  a  large  number  of 
Cyprian  and  Holy  Land  bees,  visited  ma  a  few  days  since  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Hooker  of  Sevenoaks.  Mr.  Jones  expressed  very 
strongly  his  delight  at  the  perfection  of  the  combs  produced,  and 
at  the  simplicity  of  the  means  used,  making  wired  foundation, 
even  if  it  worked  perfectly,  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for ;  but  he 
quarrelled  with  the  name  "  rakes,"  and  there  and  then  we  agreed 
to  the  suggestion  of  my  visitors  that  these  wires  should  hence- 
forward be  called  Cheshire's  Foundation  Fixers. 

The  fixers,  up  to  the  date  of  my  last  notes  (page  425  of  your 
last  volume),  had  alwajrs  so  held  the  foundation  that  perfect  combs 
made  in  stocks  had  been  produced,  and  the  experiments  with 
swarms  remained  to  be  tried.  I  filled  eight  frames  with  founda- 
tion from  top  to  bottom  and  end  to  end,  did  not  wax -in  any  of 
the  sheets,  and  gave  to  some  five  and  to  other  six  fixers.  The 
swarm,  a  large  one,  hung  principally  on  four  combs.  No  sagging 
whatever  occurred,  but  one  comb  bent  slightly  over  for  about 
1^  inch  at  the  end,  so  that  its  edge  for  this  length  was  not  fixed 
quite  in  the  middle  of  the  top  bar.  Another  swarm  has  been  tried, 
receiving  six  sheets  of  fonndation  held  by  the  fixers,  and  two  of 
wirei  foundation.  The  first  six  sheets  arc  now  perfect  combs  ; 
one  sheet  of  wired  foundation  is  waved  or  bnckled  a  good  deal  at 
its  lower  part,  the  other  is  perfect.  My  conclusions  are  these  : — 
With  stocks  the  fixers  are  alone  quite  sufticient ;  with  swarms  it 
is  wiser  to  wax  to  the  top  bar  a^  well  as  use  the  fixers.  That 
foundation  should  in  no  cate  <  x'cn  1  quite  to  the  bottom  bar.  I 
brouffht  my  sheets  into  contact  wUh  ir.  in  order  that  the  smallest 
stretching  might  make  itself  apparent,  but  the  bees  object ;  they 
are  slow  in  finishing  the  lowest  cells,  and  often  nibble  for  them- 
Felvcs  passages  through  th-^  foundation  above  the  bottom  bar.  It 
is  clear  also  that  the  absolute  filling  of  the  frame  with  comb  would 
oblige  the  queen,  to  her  great  risk  during  an  examination,  to  con- 
tinually pass  from  comb  to  comb  on  the  outside  of  the  frame. 
Although,  then,  the  fixers  admit  of  filling  the  frame,  it  is  unwise 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  A  bare  quarter  inch  beneath  and  at  the 
ends  should  be  left.  The  fixers  must  also  be  put  into  place  by 
the  asfibtance  of  the  wood  block  as  explained  in  the  issue  of  May 
27th,  for  if  the  pin  be  clearly  and  at  once  pierced  into  the  sheet 
it  holds  with  wonderful  firmness,  but  if  it  be  twisted  about  after- 
wards it  enlarges  the  hole  and  loses  its  grip.  When  the  sheet  is 
given  the  first  effort  of  the  bees  is  to  fix  the  pins,  building  around 
them  little  struts  of  wax  ;  but  if  a  tiny  hole  be  made  near  to  the 
pin  the  bees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sheet  seem  to  commnni- 


cate  through  it  and  dig  away  the  wax  around  the  pin  until  a  hole 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter  is  made,  it  would  appear  with  the 
idea  of  removing  what  they  regard  as  an  obstruction.  All  this 
will  show  the  importance  of  fixing  at  once  the  foundation  in  its 
proper  place.  The  pertinacity  with  which  the  bees  build  drone 
comb,  cut  out  often  by  the  vexed  bee-keeper  to  be  immediately 
replaced  by  more,  many  know  to  their  chagrin  ;  while  the  loss 
this  involves,  many,  though  a  less  number,  nnderstand.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  perfect  cure  for  the  evil,  and  a  power  of  rapidly 
building  up  stocks  with  faultless  comb  which  the  old  jog-trot  bee- 
keepers find  it  hard  to  believe  and  impossible  to  realise.  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  proper,  intelligent  use  of  foundation  in 
full  size  will  double  the  produce  and  quadruple  the  pbasure  to  be 
got  out  of  any  apiary. 

But  it  may  be  that  these  fixers  will  be  useful,  not  only  in  pre- 
venting sagging  and  in  securing  perfect  flatness  in  the  comb,  but 
in  making  it  possible  for  new  comb  to  travel.  Last  year  at  South 
Kensington  was  exhibited  a  sheet  of  foundation  from  Alsace,  with 
a  thin  board  between  its  faces.  This  foundation  on  wood  has 
been  tried  in  America  and  pronounced  a  partial  if  not  a  total 
failure.  Mr.  A.  J.  Hoot  of  Ohio  thus  speaks  of  it  in  his  useful 
"  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  " — "  In  our  apiary  I  have  beautiful  combs 
built  on  thin  wood  ;  but  as  the  bottom  of  the  ceils  is  flat  they 
are  compelled  to  use  wax  to  fill  out  the  interstices,  and  the  value 
of  this  surplus  wax,  it  seems  to  me,  throws  the  wood  base  entirely 
out  of  the  question."  Mr.  Abbott,  however,  has  been  following  out 
the  idea  of  trying  flat-bottomed  cells  on  thin  pine  boards,  and  has 
succeeded  in  getting  some  of  these  built  out  perfectly,  so  that  he  is 
sanguine  of  success,  which  I  see  nothing  to  prevent,  since  bees  can 
be  made  with  a  little  management  to  build  brood  or  store  cells  even 
on  the  top  of  realed  honey  cells.  I  have  more  than  one  specimen 
now  of  comb,  thus  having  three  cells  in  cross  section,  two  of  honey, 
and  one  of  brood.  Should  he  succeed  these  combs  would  admit 
of  any  roughness  during  transit ;  but  pending  this  result  it  will  be 
interesting  to  state  that,  having  to  take  a  stock  of  bees  in  a  frame 
hive  to  Peterborough,  I  put  into  the  stock  on  a  Monday  morning 
a  full-sized  sheet  of  foundation,  using  my  fixers.  On  Tuesday 
morning  the  hive  had  three  distinct  journeys  by  cab  and  two  by 
rail,  while  the  bees  were  shut  up  for  twelve  hours.  The  founda- 
tion converted  into  comb  arrived  in  perfect  order,  and  has  made 
the  return  journey  without  injury.  The  continuance  of  the  wires 
in  their  position  will  cause  the  loss  of  less  than  twenty  cells  in  all. 

I  have  been  requested  to  state  some  particulars  about  size  of 
wire,  &c.,  and  so  add  that  the  wire  I  used  is  best  quality.  No.  18 
tinned  wire,  upon  which  pins  are  soldered  by  their  heads  at  in- 
tervals of  \\  inch.  That  the  pins  are  afterwards  cut  down  to 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  wire  turned  to  a  right  angle  top 
and  bottom  so  as  to  just  slip  over  top  and  bottom  bar.  These  fixers 
with  the  boards  can  be  had,  I  believe,  of  Messrs.  Neighbour. 

Let  me  here  say  that  foundation  for  hives  should  hQ  thick,  and 
that  thin  sheet,  such  as  is  suitable  for  supers,  would  fail  if  treated 
as  described. 

Not  only  have  I  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  these  matters  to 
Mr.  Hooker,  but  to  Mr.  Cowan  also,  who  had  good  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  destruction  of  brood  produced  by  wired  foundation.  I 
mention  this  that  in  the  mouths  or  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  may  be  established.  The  latter  gentleman  gives  us  a  new 
suggestion  by  saying  in  a  letter  to  myself,  **  I  have  given  your 
'foundation  fixers'  a  good  trial  and  find  them  most  effectual.  I 
bad  a  lot  of  pieces  of  foundation  in  strips  about  3  inches  wide. 
I  cut  their  sides  parallel,  squaring  the  ends,  and  fastened  them  into 
a  frame  with  your  fixers.  They  are  all  joined  together  and  worked 
out,  so  now  I  shall  not  throw  away  any  scraps." — Frank  B. 
Cheshire,  Arcnuc  Iloutc^  Acton^  W, 


PIPING   QUEENS. 


I  AM  much  obliged  by  Mr.  Pettigrew's  reply  to  my  letter  in 
the  Journal  of  the  17th  inst.,  and  am  now  in  a  position  to  give 
further  information  regarding  the  two  young  queens.  The  one 
Mr.  Pettigrew  would  term  the  "  barking  queen "  has  been  duly 
fertilised,  and  three  of  the  frames  now  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  sealed  brood,  &c. ;  but  unfortunately. the  **  piping  queen,"  and 
consequently  the  older  and  toe  one  to  which  most  interest  would 
attach,  has  been  lost  I  made  no  mistake  as  to  the  queen  that 
left  the  hive,  as  she  alighted  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  hive, 
and  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  her.  Mr.  Pettigrew 
in  his  book  states,  *'  The  eggs  of  virgin  or  unmated  queens  are 
male  in  character,"  but  I  take  it  this  does  not  imply  that  a 
virgin  queen  can  become  a  breeder  of  drones.  Will  Mr.  Pettigrew 
inform  me  if  I  am  correct  7 — M.  H.  Matthews. 

[In  answer  to  the  question  at  the  close  of  the  letter  above,  I 
have  to  say  Uiat  virgin  or  unmated  queens  are  all  drone-breeders. 
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I  am  obliged  bj  Mr.  Matthews*  letter,  though  it  still  leaves  mc 
in  ancertaintjr  as  to  the  age  of  the  youog  queen  at  the  time  of 
fertilisation. — A.  P.] 

FACTS  ABOUT  SWARMING. 

Swarming  is  natural  to  bees,  and  they  prepare  for  the  import- 
ant event  a  long  time  before  it  takes  place.  Royal  and  drone 
cells  are  built,  and  when  the  time  draws  near  such  cells  are  filled 
with  brood.  Some  small  hives  have  been  tilled  with  combs  with- 
out any  drone  cells ;  but  in  such  cases,  which  are  very  rare  indeed, 
the  bees  hatch  a  few  drones  in  worker  cslls  before  or  at  the  time 
of  swarming. 

Bees  swarm  in  the  first  case  by  want  of  room.  The  popula- 
tions of  hives  healthy  and  prosperous  rapidly  increase  from  March 
till  May  or  June,  when  they  begin  to  6end  off  colonies.  The 
clustering  and  accumulation  of  bees  at  the  doors  and  outside  the 
hives  before  swarming  is  of  common  occurrence  in  apiaries  of 
small  hivca.  In  apiaries  of  large  hives  clustering  is  very  unusual — 
hardly  ever  seen.  Hence  the  first  swarms  of  small  hives  are 
larger  in  proportion  to  size  of  hives  than  those  of  large  hives. 
Perhaps  the  difficulty  of  ventilating  hives  of  great  capacity  may 
be  the  cause  of  this  difference.  It  is  well  understood  that  large 
hives  yield  larger  swarms  than  small  one?,  though  the  first  swarms 
of  small  hives  are  proportionately  larger.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  second  swarms  or  casts,  for  those  from  small  hives  are  com- 
p.iratively  worthless,  whereas  the  second  swarms  of  large  hives 
often  rise  in  weight  to  GO  and  80  Ihs. 

It  is  noticeable  that  first  swarms  generally  alight  near  home, 
and  thus  their  queens  can  go  with  them  without  much  fatigue. 
Second  swarms  with  young  virgin  queens  often  settle  at  greater 
distances  from  their  hives.  Second  swarms  are  less  particular  as 
to  fine  sunshiny  weather  at  the  time.  Why  swarms  settle  at  all 
on  trees  and  bushes  nc.ir  their  hives  is  a  question  not  easily 
answered.  They  do  so  from  instinct,  and  in  ray  opinion  without 
ulterior  intentions.  Sjme  writers  think  that  they  have  ulterior 
intentions,  and  in  alighting  on  a  tree  thiy  arc  simply  congre- 
gating and  resting  before  they  stiirt  for  a  new  and  distant  home. 
I  cannot  take  this  view,  for  very  often  unhived  swarms  will  hang 
for  A  couple  of  days,  and  when  they  go  they  again  alight  on  a 
tree,  and  go  from  place  to  place  without  finding  a  suitable  abode 
to  live,  and  labour  in.  Sometimes  they  find  an  empty  hive, 
cavity  in  a  tree  or  house,  before  swarming,  and  go  direct  to  it. 

When  swarms  alight  it  is  desirable  to  hive  them  at  once  and 
place  them  where  they  have  to  stand,  then  if  the  weather  is  un- 
favourable for  outdoor  work,  to  give  the  bees  something  to  do 
indoor?.  I  repeat  what  was  stated  lately  in  this  Journal— viz., 
th.it  no  money  spent  in  the  apiary  will  secure  a  greater  return 
than  what  is  spent  in  feeding  swarms  after  being  hivei.  Swarms 
on  being  hived  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  and  have  great  diffi- 
culties to  meet  at  first.  Wax  has  to  be  secreted  for  comb-building, 
and  foundations  for  the  combs  have  to  be  laid.  When  this  work 
begins  more  materials  arc  produced  than  can  be  used,  and  hence 
the  boards  of  hives  become  covered  with  scales  of  wax  during  the 
three  first  days  of  comb-building  by  swarms.  As  the  combs 
enlarge  and  broader  foundations  are  laid  more  workers  can  help. 
The  feeding  of  swarms  promotes  comb-building  aad  brood-rearing 
to  a  great  extent  After  the  combs  arc  of  some  sizs  the  bees 
seldom  lose  or  drop  the  scales  of  wax.  First  swarms  have  preg- 
nant queens,  and  hence  it  is  of  great  importance  to  encourage 
comb-building  at  first  in  their  hives  to  prevent  the  loss  of  eggs. 
The  queens  of  second  swarms  do  not  begin  to  lay  for  eight  or  ten 
days  after  bwarming.  But  even  in  their  case  it  is  advisable  to 
feed  during  inclement  weather.  Hunger  swarms-  are  those  that 
are  starved  out  Having  no  food  and  no  brood  t)  attend  to 
they  abandon  their  hives  in  despair,  and  often  die  of  cold  and 
exhaustion. 

Some  seasons  bees  swarm  more  readily  than  th?y  do  in  others. 
The  cause  of  this  is  unknown.  The  present  season  is  remarkable 
for  swarming.  Bees  set  queens  and  swarm  before  they  are  fully 
mature,  sometimes  before  their  hives  are  fiUe  I  with  comb?.  In 
four  cases  this  season  I  have  been  saved  the  trouble  of  swarming 
artificially  by  finding  the  swarms  hanging  on  trees  near  their 
hives.    Second  swarms,  too,  are  yielded  as  reidily  as  first  swarms. 

In  hot  honey  seasons  swarms  are  smaller  than  they  arc  in  worse 
seasons.  This  is  easily  unden«tood,  for  as  bees  do  not  sit  on  honey 
thsir  space  is  contracted  by  all  the  honey  they  gather  and  stoie 
up,  and  this  too  contracts  the  brood  combs ;  hence  hives  filled  with 
bees  and  brood  instead  of  honey  yield  the  largest  swarms. 

The  practice  of  giving  swarms  second-hand  combs  (hiving  them 
amongst  combs  formerly  built  and  used)  I  hare  abandoned.  If 
the  second-hand  combs  are  young  and  clean  they  appear  to  be 
and  are  of  advantage  to  the  swarms  at  first,  and  may  in  certain 
eeasons  be  of  advantage  all  the  year  through,  but  generally  speaking 


swarms  that  are  housed  in  empty  hives  and  receive  a  fair  start  at 
comb-building  succeed  better  than  those  which  receive  combs. 

After  these  commonplaces  let  me  repeat  what  I  have  previously 
said,  that  age  and  experience  increase  my  confidence  in  the  swarm- 
ing system  of  management — A.  Pbttigbew. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Yonnflr  Dnoks  {Aldei'hur*().^Thiere  is  little  differenoo  between  barleymeal 
and  oatmeal,  so  we  employ  the  first  nameJ  becaa^^e  it  is  cheaper.  It  is  not 
uocessary  to  boil  it.    It  may  Iw  made  into  a  paste  with  wann  or  cold  water. 

Feedingr  Cypiets  (AT.  F.).— The  proper  way  to  feed  cygnetA  is  to  (rive 
them  bran,  oats,  and  meal  in  a  large  flat  vessel,  the  bottom  of  which  should  he 
cohered  with  gravel  or  a  sod  of  grovring  grass,  the  food  placet  on  it.  and  the 
whole  covered  with  water.  Cygnets,  and  even  grown-up  Swans,  love  to  make 
••  little  dirt  pies." 

Canaries  Troubled  with  Vermin  (^inft/vy,  /V/*y).— Your  Canar}*  is 
troubled  wiUi  the  rod  mites,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  uneasiness  at  night 
time.  Puraue  the  plan  we  recommended  in  No.  1003,  page  486,  and  you  will  rid 
your  Canary  of  its  tormentors.  A  white  linen  cloth  thrown  over  the  cage  at 
night  time  is  a  better  test  to  inrove  that  there  are  vermin  than  placing  the  cage 
over  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  But  why  do  either  and  prolong  ttie  annoyance  to 
the  bird  ?    At  once  lay  siege  to  Uie  cage  and  uprooc  the  enemy. 

Bees  Killingr  Drones  (/«iw/ti«).— Your  treatment  of  your  bees  is  quite 
correct  apparently.  The  bees  killing  their  drone  grul>s  is  a  good  sign.  They 
have  given  up  further  swarming. 

Bees— Dead  Grabs  (y.  Me  A.). —The  grab*  having  been  simply  wrapped  In 
paper  and  enclosed  in  a  letter  met  the  fate  that  might  have  been  expected. 
Ttiey  were  completely  crushed,  atd  it  was  impossible  to  examine  titem.  If  yon 
\ii\X  send  others  in  a  small  lx>x  as  soon  as  poedble  they  shall  have  our  attention. 


MBTEOROLOGICAL  OBSBIIVATIONS. 

C1.MDBN  SQUARB,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51«88'40''N.;  Lonflr.O' 8  O"  W.:  AltitiHe.lM  f«H»t. 


DATS. 

9  A.M. 

1           IN  TUB  D.1V. 

1S80. 
June. 

InchcD. 
8ai(» 
30.215 
30.093 
29.614 
211.081 
20.805 
29.708 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

H 

5^3 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Temperature. 

• 

-a 

P4 

July. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min 

In 
sun. 

On 

Fun.     27 
Blon.    28 
Tiie^i.    83 
Wed.    8'» 
Tliur*.   1 
Friday  8 
Satur.    8 

deg. 
61.3 
65.8 

60.6 
64.3 
64i) 
64.3 

deg. 

58.4 

58.8 

58U) 

67^ 

6a4 

57.4 

58.8 

S.W. 

s.w. 

w. 

x.w. 

N.W. 

S.8.W. 

8. 

deg. 

.';98 

61.0 

61.8 

C2.3 

68.7 

61.3 

60.7 

deg. 
74.8 
74.8 
78.6 
7^A 
7»».2 
693 
71.4 

deg. 

4S.7 
57/) 
68.7 
54.6 
58.9 
49.6 
55.2 

dejf. 
18-1.7 
1.'V».7 
13-14 
127.1 
108.0 
1810 
118.4 

dcir. 

43.8 

•WJi 

.'.8.1 

50.1 

."^O 

47JI 

51.7 

In. 

0.083 
0.813 
0.170 
OJUS 

Means. 

894»5 

63.9 

58.4 

61.1 

74.1 

UA 

183.0 

51  J)      1.883 

REMARKS. 

27tli.— Very  bright  fine  morning,  in  middle  of  day  some  heavy  clouds  about,  fine 

bright  evening. 
38th.— Breezy,  but  very  fine  warm  day. 
29th.— Fine  and  bright,  rather  overca-it  at  intervals. 
30th.— Fine  briglit  day,  rather  overcast  in  afternoon,  beautiful  evening. 
July  lit.— Morning  dunp  and  rainy,  thunderstorms  and  very  heavy  rain  from 
noon  to  8  P.M.    In  the  five  minutes  between  1.56  and  2.1  p.m.  OJl  inch  of 
mia  fell. 
2nd.— Quite  like  a  warm  April  day,  sharp  showers  with  intcrrala  of  sunshine, 

overcast  evening. 
Srd.— Rain  in  morning  and  very  heavy  tannder«torm  G.IG  to  6.40  P.M.,  with 

exceasively  heavy  rain. 
Temperature  near  the  average,  rainfall  owing  to  the  thunderstorms  con- 
siderably above  it— G,  J.  Stmonh. 

COTENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— JULT  7. 

TnEUE  are  unmistakeable  signs  of  the  London  reason  being  over,  prices  falling 
consifierably  during  the  week,  espechUly  among  best  goo.ls.    Vegetables  are  in 

plentiful  supply. 

FRI  IT. 
d. 


f. 

Apples 1  sieve  8 

Apricots box    1 

Cherries box   1 

CheMtuuts bnshei  18 

Fltf!» dor.cn  10 


d.    a. 
6to4 


Filbert* 

Cobs 

(Gooseberries  .... 
Grapes,  hothouve 

Lemons 

Melons  .......... 


^tt  0 
4  sieve  6 


Fib 
each 


u 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

0 
0 


8 

8 

16 

18 

1 

1 

8 

3 

10 

4 


P. 

Nectarines dozen  8 

Oranges  ^  UK)  4 

Peaclies   doTten  3 

rears  kitchen  ..  dozen  o 

de.scrt dozen  o 

Pine  Apples  ....         1^  fb  I 

Piums  Jsieve  0 

Ra«pberrics    ....         y-lh.  o 

Strawberries.,..        IP  lb.  0 

Walnuts  bUMbcl  0 

ditto  I>'1U0  0 


d.    a- 

nois 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

(I 

0 


8 

10 

0 

0 

a 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 


d. 

0 
0 
u 
o 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 
0 


Artichokes dozen 

Aspanigus bundle 

Reans, Kidney....     ^  tb. 

Beet,  Red dozen 

ItroccoU bundle 

Unittsels.Sprouts..    (sieve 

Cabbnge dozen 

(Carrots bunch 

Capsicums ^100 

Caul  I  flowers dozen 

Celery  bundle 

Cole  worts. . .  .doz.  bunches 

Cncnmt)crs each 

F.ndive dozen 

Fonnel bunch 

Oariic  ' Fib. 

Herbs    bunch 

Leeks bunch 


YB0B1ADLE8. 

P.  d.  8.  d. 
S  Oto4  0 
0    0      0    0 


0 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

s 

0 

1 

0 
0 
A 
0 


A 
6 
0 
9 
0 
6 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
V 

8 

6 

8 


0 
0 
8 
1 
0 
1 
0 
8 
8 
8 
4 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9 
0 
8 

0 
0 
8 

0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


s.  d.  p.  d. 

Mushrooms  pottle  1    Otol   * 

Mustard  diCresy..  mninet  o    8  »   3 

Onions bUKhel   3   6  5   0 

pickling  qunrt  o   0  0   9 

Parsley doz.  bunches  6   0  o   q 

Parsnips dozen   1    0  s    n 

Peas  quart  0  10  18 

Potalocif bushel  8    9  4    0 

Kiduey bwRhel  4   0  «   •• 

Radishes....   doz. bunches  18  9   6 

Rhnbarb bundle  0   4  0   0 

Sai«afy buii«ue   1    0  0   0 

Soorzonera    tu»nlie  I    6  0   0 

Seakale  ba-tkel   0   0  0   8 

Shallots V  tb   0   a  00 

Spinach  bushel  3   0  •   «» 

Turnips  bunch   0   4  0   «. 

Vegeub^e  Marrows    ouch    0   8  0   S 
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Hktlcoal  Rom  Sbov,  Mvichsitar  ;  £ila  at  PlanU  at  Veatmod, 
tta  Bouoii  AiTia  XBiNiTr.  Copper  HatwooCU 

I«gk  Ros  Shoir. 

Boykl  HorUcoltonl  Soditj'i  Xraoliig  Ffite,  Boatb  Keusliigton, 


A  WEEK  OUT^No.  1. 

!3  lose  nothing  by  giving  their  gar- 
reek  out ;  and  if,  aa  in  my  case,  they 
1  to  extend  the  time,  and  are  also 
]  defray  the  t»Mt,  the  reealt    ia  of 
Ivantage,  for  while  1  am  benefited  by 
0, 1  am  bonnd  by  every  meaoa  in  my 
ler  my  servicee  in  the  greatest  degree 
0  those  who  have    sQch  claims    on 
rimary  object  in  visiting  the  metro- 
polis was  to  see  a  ^Loodon  show — the  Sammer  Show  of 
th«  "Baytl  Horticiilttiral  Society.    I  fonnd  it  a  good  one,  and 
•s  it  was  fully  deacnbed  in  the  Journal  I  will  only  say  that 
the  Cattleya  gigas,  a  single,  not  a  "  mad^np  "  apecimen,  ez- 
bibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  with  a  dozen  spikes,  some  of 
them  with  six  flowers,  was  worth  a  joomey  of  nearly  three 
hundred  miles  to  see. 

As  the  notes  I^took  during  my  "  week  oat "  may  possibly  be 
of  intenst  to  your  readers,  I  aommence  by  narrating  what  I 
saw  at 

KZW  GAttDENS. 
Upon  application  at  the  Corator's  office  I  was  afCably  granted 
admittance  early  in  the  foreaoon  of  Jane  9th,  The  regis- 
tration of  name,  rasidanoe,  and  object  of  visit  gave  free  aeeess 
to  the  finest  collection  of  plants  in  the  worid.  The  privilege 
ot  a  morning  vkit  cannot  be  too  highly  valoed  by  thoae  inm 
a  distance,  especiBlly  gardenen.  Id  thegroands  Abiee  8mithi- 
ana  stmck  me  aa  particularly  fine,  having  a  gracefal  diooping 
habit ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  the  Firs.  Cnpressos 
nntkaensis  (Thnjopeia  borealis),  here,  aa  everywhere  that  I 
have  seen  It,  one  of  the  finest  and  hardiest  of  Conifers,  of 
stately  pyramidal  habit.  ^Iscnlos  camea  (rubiconda)  was  in 
grand  flower,  and  deserves  to  be  more  extensively  planted. 
Cladraatna  tinctoria,  with  bright  green  foliage  and  fine  ronnd 
head,  would  be  nsefol  in  ornamental  planting.  The  Gaelder 
Boee  (Vibamom  Opnlos),  with  its  balls  of  white  flowera  was 
very  effective.  Yncca  recnrva  was  apparently  mnch  injured 
by  frost,  also  Lanms  nobilis  (Sweet  Bay),  bnt  starting  freely. 
Seqntda  semperriretis,  injured  by  frost,  bnt  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  present  and  last  year's  growth  was  very  notieeable. 
Abies  Donglasi  was  also  remarkable  for  the  contrast  between  the 
^  and  new  growth.  Jasminum  revolutnm  was  fine  aa  a  wall 
plant,  profosely  flowered,  yellow,  and  very  fragrant.  Primus 
triloba,  very  free-flowering  and  vigorous,  in  a  similar  position. 
Enonymns  radicans  makes  a  fine  wall  plant,  and  there  may  be 
seen  what  can  be  done  with  Ivies  as  pillar  plants,  Hedera 
caniriensis  anrea  macnlata  being  very  fine. 


Aqdatics. — Villarsia  nymphreoides  with  fine  floating  leaves, 
to  be  succeeded  by  flowers  by-and-by,  was  very  distinct.  Cala- 
diam  canadense  with  arrow-hsad-shaped  leaves,  and  petioles 
spotted  with  black,  very  fine  ;  and  not  less  so  was  C.  viigini- 
cnm,  with  pale  yellow  leaves  in  both  instances  rising  above  the 
water.  Typha  stenopbylla  and  T.  angnstifolia,  fine  Bamboo- 
like plants,  had  a  telling  efEect.  Lysimacbia  tbyrsifiora  had 
yellow  spikes  of  bloom,  very  fine,  and  mach  frequented  by 
hnmble  bees.  Littorella  lacnstris,  very  pretty,  grass-like,  fine  for 
margin  of  shallow  water.  Juncns  commonis  effusos,  with  cork- 
screw-like leaves  ;  veiy  distinct.  Poleutilla  Comamm,  pnrple 
Bomet-like  heads  of  flowers;  effective.  Eqnieetnin  limosoni, 
of  stately  habit,  leaves  finely  ringed  ;  grand.  Acome  japonicns 
variegatos,  of  stately  growth,  leavea  banded  with  white ;  having 
a  beanlifal  effect.  Iris  sibirica  alba,  while  flowers  ;  very  fine. 
The  Cotton  Grass  (Eriophorompolyetachyon),  fine.  Aponogeton 
distacbyon  was  in  flower.  There  were,  of  course,  Nnphars  and 
Nymplueas,  but  only  having  a  display  of  leaves.  Among  bog 
plants  grown  in  pots  or  pans  the  following  were  noticeable  : — 
Primola  Inteola  with  long  serrated  leaves.  Cowslip-like  flowers, 
yellow,  very  pretty ;  Epilobiom  longipes,  very  beautifQl ; 
Darlingtonia  califbmioa  appearing  qoita  happy,  as  also  the 
lovely  Snndew  (Drosera  rotnndifolia)  ;  Sarracenia  puiporea, 
fine  in  flower ;  8.  flava,  quite  yellow  flowera ;  Rtuiancalns 
Flammola,  yellow  sUny  flowers,  pretty  ;  Mentha  aqnatica  with 
purplish  leaves,  very  distinct ;  and  Lysimachia  rivDlariB,  of 
creeping  habit. 

Hbrsacbods  Qbouhd. — Polygonnm  molle,  with  fine  heads 
of  bloom,  forming  a  plant  a'yard  higb,  flowers  white  ;  fine  tor 
any  pnrpose.  Polygonnm  sachalinense,  grand  foliage  plant ; 
leaves  broad  and  distinct,  growing  8  to  9  feet  in  height ;  fine 
for  lawn.  Olyceria  maritima,  fine  tofty  Oraae,  effective  from 
its  fioweis.  Hablitsia  tamnoides,  a  fine  pillar  plant  of  Hop- 
like appearance.  Aristolochla  Clematitis  bad  pale  green  foliage 
with  yellow  flowera  ;  the  Spiderwort  (Tradascantia  virginica) 
having  affective  bine  flowera.  Polygonnm  alpinnm,  white, 
showing  how  fine  it  is  for  decorative  porposea.  Bain  com- 
msncing  to  fall  sharply  I  had  only  time  to  notice  among  the 
hardy  Orchids  Orchis  macnlata,  Habenaria  bifolia,  white  and 
sweet-scented  flowers,  and  the  floe  porple-fioweied  NigritalU 
angnstifoUa, 

Caps  Hodsk — Oladioloa  Colvillei  alba  in  fine  flower,  aad 
fine  for  decorative  purposes ;  Arthropodum  cirrhatum,  graasy 
tufts  with  white  Isia-ltke  flowers  ;  and  the  broad-leaved  Orinnm 
latifolinm  with  large  white  floweis,  and  sweetly  scented.  Of 
Gape  Pelargoniums  P.  tricolor,  with  white  and  pnrple  fiowan, 
dabbed  blaek,  was  yvTf  striking ;  P.  sangninea,  with  beantifal 
red  flowers ;  P.  gtauca,  bright,  shining,  distinct  foliage  and 
white  flowers ;  P.  apiif olium,  finely  cut  PaisIey-Iike  lanvas, 
and  white  and  red  flowers — very  pretty,  and  would  toake  a 
useful  small  decorative  plant ;  P.  fragrans  having  very  pretty 
white  flowers  and  delicately  scented.  Uxalis  camosa,  very 
pretty  from  the  profosion  of  yellow  flowers. 

In  the  stoves  were  firantheoinm  Cooperi  with  pretty  foliage, 
Ophlooanlon'tdsMmpeloides,  a  fine  creeper,  having  green 
flowers  and  variegated  foliage  ;  Peperomia  reaedcefiora,  having 
fine  Mignonette-like  ^tikes  of  flowers,  white  and  very  fragrant ; 
Bevtellaria  vidscea  robusta,  sky-blne  heads  of  flowers,  con- 
trasting finely  with  S.  Hocciniaaa  (scarlet) ;  Eranthemum 
tobereulatum,  with  tube-like  white  flowers,  very  fine ;  Pavonia 
rnnltiflora,  having  terminal  corymbs  of  flowers,  bracteolee 


MO.  I.— Vol-  J.,  Tbuud  series. 


*9.— Vol,  LXIV,  Old  Ssbiu 


bright  red,  corolla  datk  purple,  stamens  protruding  aod  bettr- 
ing  bright  blue  anthers,  and  very  floriferous— rei^  fine  ; 
Cierodendron  fallas,  s  grand  old  plant  with  large  bnght  red 
heads  id  bloom,  Jeaa  seen  than  its  merits  deserve ;  LicDala 
bonida,  a  Palm  vith  windioill  sail-like  leaves,  veir  distinct,  and 
would  make  a  fine  table  plant  when  in  a  imall  state.  Ery- 
thrina  marmorata  may  bo  mentioned  as  suitable  for  table 
decoration  in  a  small  state  and  decorative  purposes  generally, 
being  eSectively  blotched  and  spotted  with  white.  Fhyllo- 
tceuinm  Lindeni,  an  Aiad  nith  white  variegation ;  fine  for 
decoration.  Dioscorea  melanoleuca,  a  handsome-foliaged 
dimber,  as  silvery  as  possible,  contrasting  well  with  Cissus 
discolor.  Slove  Aauatk*. — Victoria  regis  with  leaves  only, 
appareatly  verv  healthy  ;  LimnocbariB  Humboldti,  with  float- 
ing leaves  and  star-like  yellow  floweis  ;  Nympbeea  cterulea, 
with  fino  a2UT«  blue  flowers ;  the  carious  and  very  pretty 
floating  Azolla  pinnata ;  Herpestis  reflexa,  with  foliage  as 
finely  divided  as  Asparagus  ;  the  singalar  Pistia  stratioideB, 
and  Eichomia  azurea,  a  trailing  aquatic. — Q.  Abbet. 


THINNING  GRAPES. 
A  FKW  temaiks  on  this  tedions  but  very  important  operation, 
which  is  now  necssiary  with  unforced  Orapea,  may  lie  of  serviM 
to  the  inexperienced.  Unless  thinoed  the  beriies  are  usually 
much  too  crowded  to  attain  a  good  size,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done 
after  the  berries  are  nearly  as  large  as  peas  tbe  better.  The  long- 
pointed  Grape  scissors  should  be  employed,  and  iJso  a  small  clean 
stick,  with  which  to  turn  and  hold  the  bunches  in  a  convenient 
position  for  thinning.  As  a  rule  the  berries  are  arranged  in 
triplets,  the  central  berry  being  tbe  largest.  This  only,  ia  most 
instances,  shoald  be  retained  if  large  berries  are  desired ;  the 
Temainder,  iucladiug  all  that  have  an  Inward  tendency,  should  be 
removed,  the  aim  being  to  keep  the  bunches  as  open  as  poi>sible 
withODt  actual  looseness.  Insufficient  thinning  is  one  of  the 
primaty  causes  ol  bad  lieepiug.  Bancbes  not  required  to  hang 
any  length  of  time,  and  which  tnay  be  destined  to  ba  packed  for 
tnveUing,  however,  should  not  be  thinned  too  freely,  as  firm 
buDcbes  travel  tnoch  tbe  best.  Buch  close-blooming  and  free- 
setting  varieties  as  BUck  Alicante,  I^y  Downe's,  and  Foster's 
Seedling  especially  require  carefnl  thinnings,  as  tbe  footatallcs 
are  very  atiS,  and  the  berries  remain  exactly  as  originally  dis- 
posed :  but  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  Bnckland  Sweetwater, 
having  longer  and  not  such  atifi  footstalks,  will  yield  consider- 
ably, and  if  thinned  accordingly  may  be  depended  upon,  as  the 
berries  swell  to  a  certain  extent,  to  fill  up  any  iireguUrities  there 
may  be.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  should  not  be  thinned  till  it 
is  seen  whether  they  have  realty  set,  as  those  berries  that  are  stone- 
lew  will  not  swell  much  beyond  the  aiie  ol  peas,  and  should  be 
taken  out.  Loose  shoulden  of  any  kind  may  either  be  shortened-in 
or  neatl]^  slang  up  with  matting  into  a  horiiontal  position.  Employ 
clean  scissors,  and  carefolly  guard  against  rubbing  the  retamed. 
berries,  or  a  blemish  will  be  the  consequence. — W.  Ioodldkh. 
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ler  of  the  cchednle 
iss  for  seventy -two 
mier  position  being 
:ford,  whose  collec- 
tion of  floireis  were  mostly  ftMh  and  well  finished.    Uessis.  Paul 
and  Sod,  Cbeshont,  were  second  with  a  fine  selection  of  varieties,  but 
the  majority  of  their  blooms  though  beautifully  fresh  and  of  good 
form  were  somewhat  small  Measa.  Keynes  A  Co.,  Balisbnry,  occapted 
the  third  position,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  the  lonrth.    Thero 
were  five  compeUtora  in  this  great  class. 

For  forty-sight  triplets  there  was  a  very  dose  competition  between 
five  exhibitors.  Ueesra.  Paul  t  Bon  were  placed  first  with  a  good 
colleetion,  Hesats.  Cranston  A  Co.  miming  them  very  closely  for 
second  honoun )  so  cloae  indeed  were  these  two  collections,  that  bad 
the  decisiou  of  tbe  Judges  been  rsverssd  no  one  could  have  com- 
plained. Hr.  Turner,  Slough,  was  third,  and  Ueasrs.  Keynes  A  Co. 
fourth.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Bosee,  Hybrid  Perpetuals  only, 
s  of  eaoh,  Hr.  Turner  was  first  with  a  fresh  and  bright 


ROSES  BOUQDET  D'OH  AND  MADAME  BERAHD. 

Thbsb  two  Boses,  the  former  of  which  is  classed  as  a  Noisette 
and  the  latter  as  a  Tea,  have  more  than  one  point  of  similaritr, 
for  in  addition  to  a  likeness  in  colour  both  are  vigorous  growers. 
Where  most  of  tbe  newly  budded  standard  Teas  and  NoisetbM 
(Qloire  de  Dijon  being  of  course  a  notable  exception)  and  many 
of  the  H.P.'s  succumbed  to  the  frosts  of  last  winter,  and  even  the 
old  wood  of  some  of  the  summer  Boses  perished,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  bnddod  and  cut-back  plants  of  Bonqnet  d'Oi  and  Madame 
Berard  withstood  a  temperature  below  lero  quite  unprotected  and 
even  better  than  Oloire  de  Dijon.  When  more  known  I  anticipate 
that  the  two  former  will  be  as  largely  grown  as  tbe  latter  is.  Of 
the  other  Teas  and  tfotsettes  every  bad  of  Cloth  of  Gold  has  dis- 
appeared, and  a  solitary  standard  of  Marshal  Nid  only  survived, 
although  both  were  enveloped  in  pea  haulm.  All  the  old  dwarfs 
of  Marshal  Niel,  too,  are  very  much  injured  and  tbe  growth  very 
weak.  On  the  other  hand,  of  those  quite  unprotected  many  bnds 
of  Soavenir  d'un  Ami  have  put  forth,  allhough  lata  in  doing  so, 
and  most  of  tbe  old  dwarfs  are  not  matcriuly  injured.  All  the 
bnds  and  the  slightly  protected  dwarfs  of  Marie  Tan  Houtta  are 
gone,  but  a  few  ot  La  Boule  d'Or,  Madams  Biavy,  Alba  Bmea, 
and  Madame  H.  Jamain  have  survived.  If  rauen  will  take 
Bouquet  d'Or,  Madame  Berard,  and  even  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  and 
Madame  Bravy,  in  hand  we  may  expect  to  g«t  a  raoB  of  Teas  and 
Nmsettea  quite  as  hardy  as  the  average  of  tbe  H.P.'s.  Do  my  of 
your  readers  know  the  parent^e  of  Boaqnat  d'Or  and  Uadame 


collection,  including  Benatenr  Vaisae  very  good.    Me«n.  Cranston 
and  Co.  were  wooud  with  porticalarly  fine  examples  of  Marie  Bi 
,      .    ^      „      ..  .J  -  rnet.     Mr.  G.  W.Piper  and 

3  rtapeotively  with  fair  b 


Iionia  Yan  Hontte,  and  Horace  Veniet.    Mr.  G.  W.Pipe 
i  Son  were  third  aed  fonrth  rtapeotively  with  fa: 

on  was  especially  keen  in  the  class  for  twenty-nve 
ises,  severel  admirable  coUectiona  Iwing  exhibited, 

.   _     4  Co.  occnpied   the   premier  position.     Uessre. 

Turner,  Blongh,  and  Prince,  Oxford,  were  so  evenly  matched  that  the 
Judges  awarded  them  eqnal  aecond  priiee.  Hr.  B.  P.  Francis,  Herts, 
was  placed  third,  and  Mr.  John  Honse,  Peterborough,  fonrth,  all 
exhibiting  well  For  twelve  Tea  and  Noisette  Roeea  Mr.  Prinos  was 
well  to  the  front  with  Eliae  Tardon.  DevonieuBis,  Uadame  Margottin, 
Madame  Berard,  Alba  Bases,  Caroline  Kuster,  Ferle  des  Jsrdins, 
Sonvenir  d'nn  Ami,  Innocente  Pirola,  Marie  Tan  Hontte,  Anns 
Ollivier,  and  Unloue.  Messra.  Paul  A  Bon  were  awarded  the  second 
hODOnrs,  Hbibib.  Cranston  &  Co.  third,  and  Messrs.  Keynes  i  Co.  the 

Amateurt.—ToT  forty ^ight  varieties,  single  trueses,  there  were  only 
three  competitors.    Mr.  T.  Jowitt,  The  Old  Weir  Hereford,  won  the 

Eremier  sward  with  a  highly  meritoiioos  collection. not  large  blooms, 
■t  very  evenly  matched,  and  comprising  Marie  Baamsnu.  Francois 
Hichelon,  Madame  C.  Wood,  Com  tease  de  Sereyne.  Charles  Lefebrre, 
Hippoljte  Jamain,  Ferdinand  de  Leuepe,  Marie  Cotntet,  Abel  CJairiAre, 
Dupny  Jamain,  Jean  Liabaud,  Prince  Arthnr,  Marie  Finger,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Capitaine  Christy,  Maurice  fiemardin.Duchesw  de  Caylus, 
Lonise  Wood,  Emilie  Hauahnrg.  Dr.  Dn  Chalna.  I<  France,  Harauise 
de  Castellane,  Baron  BonsCetten,  Bironne  de  Bothschild,  Thomas  Milk, 
Pitord,  Dnchesse  de  Tallombroaa,  Uarie  Bsdy,  Souvenir  d'Aaguste 
BiviAre.  Madame  Lscharme,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mousienr  fioman, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Comteaae  d'Oxford,  Reynolds  Hole,  Beauty  of  Wal- 
tbani.  Bile  Horel,  Louis  Tan  Hontte,  Usdame  Hippolyie  Jsmsin,  Dr. 
Andry^  Mdlle.  Enginie  Yerdier,  Monsieur  Boncenna,  Victor  Verdier, 
Uadame  Sophie  Fropot,  Maurice  Bemardio,  and  Etienue  Levet.  Hr. 
T.  HoUingworth,  Maidstone,  wa 
Daviea,  Bulabury,  third.  Tbe  cU«  lor  minj-i 
represented  hoth  in  the  number  of  the  eompetitora  and  quality  of  the 
exhibits,  Hr.  T,  Jowitt  again  occupying  the  premier  pceitlon  with  a 
oollectiou  of  tresb,  even,  and  brighl-colonred  blooms.  Mr.  C.  Daviea, 
Banbnry,  was  an  excellent  second  ;  Hr.  J.  Davies,  Salisbury,  third  ; 
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and  Mr.  T.  Hollingworth  fonrih.  For  twentj-fonr  Boees,  three  tmsMS 
of  each,  Mr.  C.  DaTiee  was  a  good  first  with  fine  examples  of  Charles 
Lefebyre  and  others. 

Ten  collections  were  staged  in  the  class  for  twenty-fonr  single 
tmsses.  Mr.  G.  Soames,  Bourne,  was  an  excellent  first,  having  Btlenne 
Levet,  good ;  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marguerite 
Brassac— in  fact  the  whole  of  the  collection  were  charming  examples, 
fresh  and  bright  Mr.  Hawtrev,  Slough,  was  awarded  second  honours 
for  a  very  good  collection.  2ur.  Wakeley,  Bainham,  and  Mr.  Sharp, 
Horsham,  were  placed  equal  third,  while  Mr.  Harrington,  Essex,  occu- 
pied the  fourth  position.  The  class  for  twelre  single  trusses  was 
remarkably  well  filled.  There  were  twelve  competitors.  Mr.  Pern- 
berton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  exhibited  a  rerr  fine  collection,  and  was 
deserredly  awarded  the  first  prize.  Mr.  Mawley,  Croydon,  was  a  very 
excellent  second  with  an  even  collection ;  Mr.  Soames  third ;  and  the 
Bev.  AlAn  Cheales,  Surrey,  fourth,  with  smaller  but  neat  blooms.  In 
title  class  for  twelve  Tea-scented  or  Noisette  (amateurs)  there  were  six 
competitors.  Mr.  Hawtrey  was  a  very  good  first  with  Amazon,  Bubens, 
Caroline  Enster,  Marie  Van  Houtte.  Madame  Willermoz,  Catherine 
Mermet.  Alba  Bosea,  Souvenir  de  raul  Neyron|  Madame  Lambard, 
Souvenir  d'EUse,  and  two  others.  Mr.  C.  Davies,  who  was  placed 
second,  had,  amongst  others,  good  blooms  of  Bouquet  d*Or,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Caroline  Euster,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  Mr.  W.  Harrington 
and  Mr.  J.  Hollingworth  received  the  other  two  awards. 

The  classes  for  new  Boses  are  always  interesting  to  the  connoisseur 
of  Boses.  It  is  there  he  can  r^idily  form  opinions  between  the  newer 
introductions  and  those  varieties  he  is  already  familiar  with.  Messrs. 
Paul  A  Son  and  Mr.  Turner  held  the  chief  positions,  both  being 
plaoed  equal  first.  Messrs.  Pauls'  collection  consisted  of  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  deep  rose  with  crimson  shading ;  Madame  Amelie  Baltet, 
Ught  satiny  rose  with  silvery  shade ;  Paul  Jamain,  bright  red  :  Dr. 
'^ggi  deep  violet ;  Comtesse  de  Choiseuil,  bright  cherry  red ;  Claude 
Bemaid,  deep  rose ;  Duke  of  Teck,  bright  cnmson-scarlet ;  Charles 
Darwin,  rich  crimson ;  A.  E.  Williams,  a  beautiful  imbricated  fiower, 
bright  red ;  Madame  Alphonse  Lavalld^  a  good  Bose  of  the  Marie 
Baumann  type;  Souvenir  d'Auguste  Biviere,  crimson-maroon;  and 
Constantin  Trenakoff^  cherry  red.  Mr.  Tumeo^s  collection  comprised 
Duchess  of  Bedford^  light  crimson  ;  Beauty  of  Stapleford,  pale  rose ; 
Gaston  Lev^ue,  cnmson ;  Countess  of  Biosebery,  carmine ;  Charles 
DarwiUf  Mrs.  Harry  Turner,  deep  velvety  crimson ;  Madame  Lam- 
baid  (Tea),  rich  creamy  yellow  ;  Egeria,  silvery  peach ;  Wilbelm  Keile, 
bright  red;  M.  Alex.  Semaix,  A.  E.  Williams,  and  Mdlle.  Marie 
Yeraier.  Messrs.  Eeynes  &  Co.  were  placed  second,  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Piper  third ;  each  of  their  stands  contained  maujr  of  the  varieties 
named  in  the  above  collections.  In  the  class  for  six  trusses  of  any 
Bose  of  1878, 1879,  or  1880  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son  gained  the  first  place 
with  A.  E.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Turner  the  second  place  with  Charles 
Durwin.  For  eighteen  English-raised  Boses  in  commerce  Mr.  Turner 
exhibited  a  good  collection  of  the  following  varieties : — Star  of  Wal- 
tham.  Lord  Clyde,  Lord  Macaulay,  Boyal  Standard.  Beauty  of 
Waltnam,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Magna  Charta,  Duke  ox  Edinburgh, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Miss  Poole,  Dean  of  Windsor,  Prince  Arthur, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Charles  Darwin,  Oxonian,  John  Hopper,  and 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  Messrs. 
Paul  dc  Son  were  second,  and  staged,  in  addition  to  some  varieties  in 
the  foregoing  collection.  The  Shah,  Duke  of  Teck,  John  Bright, 
Harrison  Weir,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Beynolds  Hole,  and  May  Quen- 
nell.  Mr.  Piper  received  the  ^ird  prize.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
varieties  Messrs.  Paul,  Piper,  and  Turner  were  plaoed  in  the  order 
of  Uieir  names.  These  classes  for  English-raised  Boses  were  very 
inteoresting,  clearly  exhibiting  that  Boses  raised  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  f^nch-raised  Boses ;  in  fact 
many  of  them  are  superior,  the  majority  of  them  being  indispensable 
even  in  the  smallest  collections.  Messrs.  Cranston  and  Eeynes  were 
awarded  the  prizes  for  trusses  of  Baronne  de  Bothschild ;  Mr.  J. 
Wakeley  and  Messrs.  Cranston  for  La  France ;  Mr.  Prince  and  Messrs. 
Cranston  dc  Co.  for  Marie  Baumann,  in  the  order  of  their  names  in  each 
of  their  respective  classes. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  occupy  the  whole  of  two  sides  of  two  long 
tables  running  through  the  centre  transept  of  the  Palace  with  cut 
blooms  of  Boms  representing  almost  every  known  variety,  and  said  to 
contain  no  less  than  1600  Boses,  which  supply  he  intends  to  maintain 
nntil  Friday  night  next.  In  this  gigantic  collection  we  noticed 
A.  E.  Williams,  and  the  best  of  the  exhibition  varieties  of  the  Teas, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Isabella  Sprmnt,  i^c,  quantities  of  the  pure  white 
Madame  Plantier,  many  varieties  of  Moss,  in  fact  almost  eveiy  dis- 
tinguishable variety  of  both  summer  and  autumn  flowering  Boses. 
Two  first-class  certificates  were  also  awarded  to  this  firm  for  H.P. 
Pride  of  WaUham,  a  variety  resembling  Mdlle.  Eue^nie  Yerdier  or 
Marie  ringer ;  for  H.P.  Lady  Sheffield,  a  variety  with  the  form  and 
substance  of  Star  of  Waltham  and  the  colour  of  Francois  Michelon. 
Mr.  Cannell  exhibited  collections  of  both  double  and  single  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  and  Yerbenas  which  found  a  host  of  admirers,  while 
Mr.  Boiler  displayed  a  large  collection  of  Cacti. 

The  endre  Exhibition  was  well  and  pleasingly  arranged  by  Mr. 
Forsyth  Johnson  and  Mr.  Cooke.  Everything  tnat  could  be  done 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  both  staging  and  judging  was  admirably 
studied.  We  append  the  following  notes  of  this  Show  by  an  experienced 
rosarian.  

Kbw  brooms  sweep  clean.  The  change  of  administration  has  made 
the  Palace  a  much  more  pleasant  place  for  exhibitors.    No  more 


relegating  to  an  upstairs  dining-room ;  the  queen  of  flowers  had  the 
best  of  everything,  and  held  her  court  in  the  large  transept.  Twen^ 
thousand  Boses  were  promised  to  an  expectant  public,  and  what  with 
exhibition  boxes  in  central  lines,  and  Mr.  W.  Paul's  beautiful  back- 
ground of  Boses,  almost  endless  on  mossy  banks,  something  like  that 
number  may  have  been  attained  to.  At  any  rate  this  July  lOUi,  I 
suppose,  has  seen  the  largest  number  of  Boses  ever  brought  together 
in  Euffland.  Some,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  of  high  quality,  and 
Uieir  less  highly  cultivated  brethren  were  hardly  less  lovely.  It 
certainly  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  sight  that  central  hall  with  its 
"  twenty  thousand  Boses." 

But  the  Bose  Show  ?  That,  doubtless,  is  duly  reported  on.  I  shall 
merely  mention  some  of  my  own  impressions.  The  Teas  were  hardly 
up  to  the  mark,  they  have  not  been  this  year  anywhere.  The  beet 
box  I  have  seen  this  year  was  that  of  Mr.  Prince  of  Oxford,  which 
obtained  the  first  prize.  It  contained  amongst  others  a  Souvenir 
d*Elise  which  would  have  gone  far  to  dethrone  the  premier  Tea  of 
the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  new  Boses,  and  the  newest,  were  especially  interesting.  A 
triplet  of  Madame  G.  Lmzet  fully  sustained  the  high  character  of 
that  most  lovely  Bose.  Its  soft  silvery  rose,  the  colour  and  the 
polish  of  the  most  delicate  light  pink  coral,  make  it,  I  consider, 
almost  first  of  the  Boses  of  1879.  Charles  Darwin,  Dr.  Hogg,  Countess 
of  Bosebery,  and  Duchess  of  Bedford  were  all  there  to  make  g^ood 
their  rapidly  rising  reputation.  Mr.  Bennett's  seedlings  have  now 
been  exhibited  often  enough,  specially  by  Mr.  Prince,  to  make  them 
tolerably  well  known.  I  have  found  both  colour  and  substance  in 
the  two  I  have  bloomed  successfully,  W.  Saunders  and  Beauty  of 
Stapleford,  and  the  others  seem  to  l>e  rapidly  making  themselves  a 
reputation.  An  interestine  feature  in  the  schedule  was  the  class  of 
English-raised  Boses,  in  which  Mr.  Piper  of  Uckfield  (a  name  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front)  made  a  g^ood  second  to  Mr.  G^rse  Paul.  But 
the  newest  of  the  new  ?  These  were  notably  Alexander  Mackenzie 
of  Mr.  Turner's,  a  promising  colour ;  and  Mr.  George  Paul's  two- 
Brightness  of  Cheshunt.  which  was  a  burning  red  spot  even  amongst 
all  the  light  reds,  but  wnioh  is  not  absolutely  promised  to  commerce, 
its  originator  being  not  quite  satisfied  yet  as  to  substance;  and 
another  seedling  which  came  under  notice  some  two  years  ago  when 
Lady  Damley  was  visiUng  Cheshunt.  The  dedication  was  offered 
and  accepted,  and  in  1881  a  very  lovely  Bose  of  an  unusual  and 
pleasing  colour  may  be  expected  to  be  introduced  to  us,  and  come 
out  as  "  the  Countess  of  Damley.'* 

The  rain  was  pouring  down  and  the  people  pouring  in  as  I  left 
the  Palace.  I  trust  that  the  eager  Bose  world  of  north  London 
took  full  advantage  of  the  banquet  of  sight  and  scent  prepared  for 
them. — ^A.  C. 

HORSHAM  ROSE  SHOW. 

This  Show^  having  been  postponed  from  June  29th,  took  place  on 
July  7th  amidst  torrents  of  rain.  It  was  not  largely  attended  by 
visitors,  but  the  exhibits  were  many,  and  the  Boses  for  the  most  part 
of  excellent  quality.  Horsham,  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  imitaUon, 
has  always  had  open  classes  with  ^ood  money  prizes.  This  alone 
would  attract  good  boxes.  The  Society  is  also  strong  hi  itself.  The 
fact  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  two  extras  in  two  classes,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  boxes  staged,  will  show  how  close  the  compe- 
tition was  in  some  instances.  The  silver  medal  of  the  N.B.S.  for 
the  best  box  of  twelve  in  the  Show  was  taken  by  J.  B.  Haywood, 
Esq.,  of  Beigate.  The  prize  medal  for  the  best  Bose  in  the  room  was 
gained  by  a  magnificent  Annie  Wood  (Bev.  J.  C.  Cox  Hales).  A 
Marie  Baumann  (Haywood)  and  Louis  Yan  Houtte  (Sharp)  were  also 
very  admirable.  The  Boses  were  much  set  off  by  rows  of  foliage 
plants  tastefully  arranged  between  the  boxes,  the  whole  under  the 
able  management  of  W.  H.  Saddler,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec  First  prizes  were 
taken  in  the  Association  classes  for  eighteen  and  twelve  varieties  by 
T.  Gravely,  Esq.,  and  J.  B.  Haywood,  Esq. ;  for  twelve  Teas  by  Mr. 
A.  Slaughter ;  and  for  six  of  the  same  lund  by  C.  T.  Cuthill,  Esq.. 
with  a  beautiful  box  of  Marie  Baumann.  In  the  classes  open  to  all 
England,  twenty-four  varieties,  six  boxes  were  staeed,  the  awards  being 
as  follows — first,  W.  G.  Sharp,  Esq. ;  second,  Mr.  Prince,  Oxford ; 
third,  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Piltdown.  In  the  class  for  twelve  varieties 
ten  boxes  were  staged,  the  Bev.  A.  Cheales  securing  the  premier 
position ;  Mr.  Piper,  Uckfield,  second  ;  and  J.  B.  Hay wooo,  Esq., 
third ;  extra  prizes  bein^  adju4sed  to  Messrs.  Prince  and  Slaughter. 
Twelve  tmsses,  two  varieties  light  and  dark,  open  to  all  amateurs, 
offered  by  B.  Bamsden,  Esq.^Iirst,  Bev.  A.  Cheales  with  La  France 
and  Pierre  Netting :  second,  T.  Gravely,  Esq.,  with  Fisher  Holmes 
and  Baronne  de  Boths<^d.  Twelve  of  the  same  kind,  first  Messrs. 
Piper  with  a  box  of  wonderfully  even  blooms  of  Paul  Yerdier. — B. 


(Enotheba  Bistobta  YEiTCHn.— This  is  a  beautiful  little 
yellow  dwarf  annual  that  handsomely  peeps  out  in  the  shrubbery 
or  hei;baceou8  border  from  between  green  foliage,  the  solt  yellow 
colour  contrasting  with  almost  any  other.  1  he  flower  is  much 
smaller  than  ^.  macrocarpa,  but  many  would  think  this  a  com- 
mendation. I  find  it  most  floriferous  when  the  soil  is  somewhat 
dry,  sandy,  and  *^  poorish,"  meaning  not  too  much  so.  When  the 
question  now  is  constantly  asked.  What  herbaceous  plants  can  I 
readily  grow  ?  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  for  the  Evening  Prim- 
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rose  funilj,  not  the  least  desirable  of  which  I  considar  this  little 
favourite.  The  cbeapnesa  of  many  of  those  hardy  annuals  I  am 
afraid  makes  them  less  appteciated  than  they  deserve. — ^W.  J.  M., 
CUmmd, 

THE    ROYAL    CALEDONIAN    HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S  SUMMER  SHOW.— July  7th. 

KOTwiTHflTAirDiiro  the  fact  of  the  Conacil  allocating  the  largest 
share  of  the  prizes  to  their  spring  and  antnmn  meetings,  the  Ezhl- 
bitioA  held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  on  the  above  date 
oompared  faronrably  'with  the  shows  of  those  more  highly  favoured 
seasons.  The  vast  market  was  qnite  as  well  filled  as  nsnal,  the 
nurserymen  of  Edinburgh  and  neighbotirhood  helping  greatly  in  the 
furnishing  thereof.  The  Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery  Company  had, 
as  has  been  their  practice  at  previous  shows,  quite  a  garden  of  several 
large  beds  formed  at  the  west  end  of  the  building.  Most  of  the  beds 
were  filled  with  dwarf  Conifene  and  shrubs  of  a  similar  nature  in 
pots,  the  large  centre  bed,  however,  being  laid  out  in  a  gayer  fashion 
and  arranged  altogether  with  much  taste.  Large  Humeas,  Palms, 
d(c.,  were  lightly  dotted  over  the  main  portion  of  the  bed,  a  ground- 
work being  furnished  with  plants  of  a  decorative  size,  consisting  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Ac,  a  broad  margin  of  the  same 
class  of  plants  finishing  off  the  outer  edges.  The  Messrs.  Ireland  and 
Thomson,  Craigleith  Nurseries,  exhibited  a  table  of  decorative  stove 
plants,  such  as  the  newer  Crotons,  Dracsenas,  Bertolonias,  Marantas, 

Ac,  interspersed  with  Rosea  in  pots,  Bepronias,  and  other  flowering 
plants,  also  a  number  of  fine  cut  Roses,  a  good  collection  of  Del- 
phiniums in  variety,  English  Irises,  and  other  hardy  cut  flowen.  Mr. 
Robertson  Munro  of  Piershill  had  a  table  as  usual  devoted  entirely 
to  new^  or  rare  hardy  flowers.  Noticeable  were  such  as  Androsace 
chamssjasme,  Asperuia  cynanchica.  the  small  Campanula  hederacea, 
and  Pentstemon  heterophjlla.  Messrs.  T.  Methven  k  Sons,  Leith 
Walk,  furnished  a  large  table  mainly  with  a  bright  lot  of  the  best 
decorative  Pelargoniums  and  Begonias.  Underneath,  the  front  of  the 
staging  was  filled  with  East  Lothian  Stocks  and  various  Ferns  inter- 
mixed, the  whole  being  edged  with  a  line  of  Selaginella  Eraussiana. 
Close  to  these  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  West  Coates,  presented  an 
arrangement  which  had  for  its  back  line  a  large  display  of  fine  Palms 
and  Tree  Ferns,  the  front  being  filled-in  with  a  miscellaneous  ol- 
lection  of  ordinary  decorative  plants.  Splendid  collections  of  cut 
Pyrethrum  blooms,  Pansies,  and  Violas,  with  spikes  of  Delphinium  in 
large  variety,  and  some  two  or  three  dozen  varieties  of  early-flowering 
Phloxes,  added  greatly  to  the  general  effect  of  th^.s  table.  Somewhat 
similar  and  even  more  effective  was  the  table  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Co.,  Waterloo  Place.  The  centre  of  this  table  had  some  tall  well- 
grown  Tree  Ferns,  in  front  of  and  underneath  which  choice  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  were  effectively  arranged.  All  round  the 
outer  margin  of  the  table  were  placed  stands  of  such  plants  as 
Mimulus  seedlings  of  a  larpre  and  fine  strain,  seedling  double  Poten- 
tillas  in  great  variety  of  colour,  a  large  boxful  of  cutting  Pinks,  in- 
cluding such  good  sorts  as  Napoleon  III.,  White  Queen,  Robusta, 
the  common  Pink,  white  Mule  Pinks,  &c.,  large  collections  of  bedding 
Violas  both  seedlings  and  named  sorts  in  all  shades  of  possible 
colours.  Show  and  Fancy  Pansies,  with  cut  blooms  of  English  Iris, 
ko.  But  the  unique  table  in  the  Exhibition  was  doubtless  that 
furnished  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Inverleith  Row.  This  con- 
sisted in  the  main  of  Nepenthes,  Droseras,  Sarracenias,  and  other  in- 
sectivorous plants.  Especially  remarkable  were  Nepenthes  Hookerlana, 
N.  Sedeni,  N.  zeylanica  rubra,  N.  hybrida  maculata ;  Sarracenias  flava, 
purpurea,  Cbelsoni,  Drummondi,  and  variolarts  ;  Darlingtonia  cali- 
fomlcawith  large  seed  pods ;  Cephalotis  foUicularis.  and  Dionseamus- 
eipula :  Drosera  spathnlata  and  dichotoma,  both  m  flower ;  and  the 
allied  Drosophyllum  Insitanicnm.  Amongst  Orchids  were  various 
Stanhopeas,  and  a  large  panful  of  Disa  grandlflora  with  sixteen  spikes. 
There  was  also  a  pood  plant  of  the  rare  Agave  Victoria  Regina. 
Of  Trichomanes  reniforme  and  other  Filmy  Ferns.  New  alpine  plants 
were  represented  by  Gentiana  omata,  Dianthus  eximius,  a  cross  be- 
tween D.  alpinus  and  D.  deltoides — a  fine  rock  plant. 

Toming  now  to  the  more  prominent  classes  in  the  gardeners'  section 
some  large  and  well-flowered  specimens  were  noted  in  the  first-prize 
collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  John 
Paterson,  Millbank,  his  specimens  of  Erica  ventricosa  alba,  Aphe- 
lexis  spectabilis,  and  Dracopbyllum  gracile  being  especially  large  and 
fine.  Mr.  Paterson  and  Mr.  J.  Reed,  Canaan  Bank,  also  staged  good 
collections  of  foliage  plants.  The  class  for  the  best  table  of  plants 
20  feet  by  5  feet  was  chiefly  remarkable  by  the  first-prize  contribu- 
tion of  Mr.  Spence,  Oswald  Road,  containing  a  mass  of  Cattleya 
Mossifls  nearly  4  feet  across,  and  having  over  fifty  blooms  open.  Hie 
Orchids  did  not  form  a  large  display ;  Mr.  McGregor,  gardener  to 
0.  Walker,  Esq.,  Braxfield,  Lanark,  taking  the  first  prizes  for  one  and 
two  Orchids  respectively  with  a  large  piece  of  Odontoglossum  Alex- 
aadrsB  with  three  long  spikes,  and  a  six-spiked  piece  of  the  above, 
and  a  good  example  of  O.  vexillariam.  For  six  exotic  Ferns  Mr. 
PauL  Gilmore  Place,  occupied  the  leading  position  with  three  grand 
and  healthy  Gleichenias,  good  plants  of  Adiantum  Flemingii  and 


Williamsii,  and  a  large  plant  of  Mlcrolepia  hirta  cristate.  Many 
tables  were  bright  with  Petunias^  Gloxinias,  CamationB,  Ac 

Roses. — The  centre  of  attraction  was  those  staged  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  Belfast,  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  thirty-six  and  eighteen 
buds  respectively,  and  for  which  he  was  awarded  first  prizes.  The 
most  noteworthy  blooms  in  these  stands  were  Constantin  Tretiakoff, 
Pierre  Canot^Paul  Jamahi,  Marie  Finger,  EUe  Morel,  Marie  Baumann, 
Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Prince  of  Wales,  Antoine  Ducher,  Francois 
Michelon,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  La  France,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Ovid, 
Carriere,  and  La  Coquette  (Hybrid  Tea).  In  both  classes  Mr.  Smith. 
Stranraer,  occupied  the  second  position  with  stands  of  very  ^ood 
blooms,  but  lacking  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  the  Belfast  champions. 
In  the  classes  devoted  to  gardeners  no  noteworthy  collections  were 
staged,  the  Tea  Roses  being  more  especially  deficient. 

The  Fruit  classes  were  especially  well  filled]  as  a  rule,  the  number 
of  bunches  of  Grapes  stagea  being  very  much  above  the  average  of 
the  summer  shows.  For  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of  fruit,  disnnct, 
Mr.  Johnston,  gardener  to  Earl  Strathmore,  Glamis  Castle,  and  Mr. 
McKelvie,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  Broxmouth  Park, 
alone  staged  collections,  the  prizes  going  in  the  order  named.  Mr. 
Johnston's  stands  contained  good  Grapes,  Melon,  Brown  Turkey 
Figs,  large  Sulhampstead  Peaches,  Elruge  Nectarines,  and  Vicomtesse 
de  Thury  Strawberries.  Mr.  Boyd,  gardener  to  W.  Forbes,  Esq., 
Callander  Park,  Falkirk,  and  Mr.  McKinnon.  gardener  to  Viscount 
Melville,  Melville  Castle,  were  first  and  second  respectively  for  Black 
Hamburghs,  both  very  fine;  Mr.  Boyd  was  also  first  with  prand 
Muscat  Uambnrghe,  for  any  other  black  Grapes  Mr.  McKmnon 
being  second.  'The  only  good  white  Grapes  were  from  Mr.  Mae- 
onachie,  The  Gardens.  Alexandria,  the  sort  being  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, and  extra  fine. '  Mr.  Boyd  was  deservedly  awarded  a  special 
prize  for  four  fine  bunches  of  Grapes  consisting  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Pope's  Hamburgh,  Frankenthal,  and  Muscat  Hamburgh. 
The  best  Peaches  were  from  Mr.  Johnston  ;  the  best  Nectarines  from 
Mr.  McKelvie,  very  fine  ;  the  best  Melon  from  Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston, 
gardener  to  theEarl  of  Haddington,  Tyninghame ;  the  best  four  dishes 
of  Strawberries  from  Mr.  J.  Young,  gardener  to  Earl  of  Breadalbane, 
Taymouth  Castle  ;  the  best  single  aish  from  Mr.  Corsac,  Linlithgow ; 
Mr.  Anderson,  gardener  to  Earl  of  Stair,  Oxenford,  being  first  for 
Figs. 

Vegetables  were  largely  represented,  as  many  as  nine  collections 
being  staged.  The  judnng  of  these  was  not  very  satisfactory,  Mr. 
G.  Potter,  gardener  to  W.  Laidlay,  Esq.,  Seacliff,  being  first  with 
collection.  > 

Certificates  were  granted  to  Mr.  H.  Dickson,  Belfast,  for  Begonia 
Dicksonii :  to  Mr.  Gray,  Eglington  Castle,  for  Viola  alba  compacta ; 
to  Mr.  Jonn  Mackenzie  for  white  Petunia  Countess  of  Rosebery ; 
and  to  Mr.  John  Wright,  Prestonpans,  for  a  seedling  Gk>08ebeiry. 
Mr.  Anderson,  nurseryman,  Meadowbank,  had  a  special  prize  awarded 
for  a  small  collection  of  Orchids,  and  Mr.  Paul,  Paisley,  a  similar 
award  for  a  fine  collection  of  cut  Pinks. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  PLANTS.— No.  2. 

CONTivniNO  my  remarks  from  page  854  of  the  last  yolaxne  I 
select  the  following  as  especially  worthy  of  notice : — 

Hibiscus  sciiizopetalus  (Veitch). — This  plant  is  regarded 
by  the  autiiorities  as  a  variety  of  the  well-known  H.  rosa  sinensis, 
but  it  is  80  remarkably  distinct  in  general  appearance  that  few 
ordinary  observers  would  consider  it  as  so  nearly  related  to  that 
species.  The  flowers  are  pendulous  on  slender  peduncles,  the 
petals  being  deeply  cut  or  laciniated  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
the  Clarkias.  The  united  filaments  of  the  stamens  closely  sur- 
round the  style,  and  the  latter  projects  about  2  inches  beyond  the 
corolla,  terminating  in  fiye  divisions.  The  colour  of  the  petals  is 
a  brilliant  orange  red ;  and  although  the  flowers,  like  those  of 
other  Hibiscuses,  are  of  short  duration,  yet  the  plant  is  both  at- 
tractive  and  interesting.  It  is  a  native  of  east  tropical  Africa, 
where  it  was  found  by  the  Rey.  J.  A.  Lamb,  from  whom  Messrs. 
Veitch  obtained  their  plants.  It  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the 
Royal  Horticidtural  Society's  meetings  early  in  the  present  year, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  first-class  certificate.  It  requires 
similar  culture  to  its  congener.  [For  the  engraving  of  this  plant 
on  the  opposite  page  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Veitch.] 

Anthubium  Andbeanum  (Linden).— On  April  the  IWh  last  a 
specimen  of  this  remarkable  An thurium  from  M.  Linden's  nurseiy, 
Ghent,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meet- 
ing and  attracted  considerable  attention,  as  it  did  >vhen  first 
ei&bited  at  Ghent  on  the  4th  of  that  month.  Of  a  large  cpnns 
it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  distinct  species,  and  while  of 
great  interest  to  the  bot^iist  it  also  deserves  the  attention  of  those 
who  appreciate  ornamental  qualities  more  than  mere  peculiarities 
of  structure.  It  is  a  native  of  Colombia,  where  M.  Andr6  (after 
whom  it  is  named)  first  discovered  plants  growing  in  an  epiphytal 
manner  on  some  Ficuses  in  the  State  of  Cauca.  !niat  was  in  1 87<S, 
and  about  forty  plants  were  despatched  to  Europe,  and  in  the 
following  year  further  supplies  of  the  plant  were  obtained  and 
forwarded  to  France,  these  being  secured  by  M.  Linden  in  1878. 
The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  plants  is  in  the  spathes,  whidi  are 
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rtnngelj  puckered  or  cormgated  ;  neitberof  those  tenns,  however,  ipsthes  are  large,  Bome  being  G  indiBi  in  length  by  4  in  width, 

•doquatelv  dcicribing  the  appearanee,  and  the  botanical  appdla-  and  the  spodicea  contrast  very  BtrikiaRly  with  the  brilliant  body 

tion,  "  bnllated  "  referring  ia  the  inflated  sorface  of  a  SaToj  leaf  colour,  for  they  are  white  at  the  lower  part  and  greenish  yellow 

is  perhapa  the  mo«t  snited,  except  that  the  indenturea  are  down-  towards  the  apex.    The  plant  is  tnfted  in  habit,  with  dark  gieen 

warda  inatead  of  opwards.    The  coloor  ia  a  brilliant  scaxtet  shade  narrow  leaTcs,  bst  is  nndonbtedly  inferior  to  its  ally  A.  Scbert- 

wtth  a  aliftht  tinge  of  orange,  and  of  a  singalar  shining  ap-  leriannmin  floriferoosness.    This  uorelty  has  been  adTertised  at 

pecnuoe,  u  though  Uie  tnrlace  had  been  highly  pdliohed.    The  twenty  guineas  a  plant,  bnt  the  two  hundred  specimens  that  Ifr. 


Pig.  IS.— HlDlSCOs  sCHlMiPaTaHii.    (EapagcM.) 

r.  C.  Lehmann  brought  to  England  a  short  time  since  were  sold  Oleobachu  PALOHrwa  CWilliama).— This  ii  an  elegant  plant, 

at  Messrs.  BtCTens'  AncUon  Booms,  Covent  Garden,  and  realised  and  will  probably  become  popular  for  deoaratiie  purpoees.    It 

from  two  to  seven  guineas  each,  thus  considerably  reducing  the  resemble*  some  of  the  most  graceful  Aralias  in  habit  and  foliage, 

original  tbIdb.    The  cultore  that  is  likely  to  prove  snccessful  ia  but  neverthelese  it  poneases  qaite  a  distinct  character  of  ita  own. 

indicated  by  the  facta  that  the  species  inhabits  an  extremely  warm  The  leaves  cantist  of  six  or  seven  narrow  leaflets  arranged  in  a 

and  moist  district  even  for  the  tropics,  and  is  found  growing  botb  digitate  manner,  their  colour  being  a  rich  dark  green,  with  a  mid- 

epiphytally  and  in  damp  poeitiong  among  Uosses,  rib  of  a  paler  boe.    It  ia  of  tree  growth,  and  may  be  suocesafally 
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grown  with  ordiDarj  greenhouse  plants — a  considerable  advan- 
tage, for  being  thus  grown  in  a  cool  temperature  it  will  endure  much 
more  exposure  than  the  tender  inhabitants  of  the  store. — B.  L. 

WEST  KENT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

July  10th. 

Orh  of  the  largest  and  most  attractive  Exhibitions  this  prosperous 
and  active  Socie^  has  produced  was  held  on  Saturday  last  m  Camden 
Park,  Chislehurst,  which  was  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Bodetj  by  N.  W.  J.  Strode,  Esq.  A  more  interesting  and  beautiful 
situation  for  a  flower  show  could  scarcely  be  deseed,  and,  as  if 
determined  to  render  the  display  worthy  of  its  position  and  surround- 
ings,  exhibitors  came  forward  in  large  numbers,  contributing  plants, 
flowers,  fruitj  and  vegetables  of  excellent  quality  generuly,  and 
sufllcient  to  nil  four  large  marquees.  The  nurserymen's  collections, 
as  usuaL  constituted  an  Important  feature  of  the  Show,  for  most  of 
the  chiei  metropolitan  firms  were  represented  by  large  and  handsome 
groups  of  plants.  Amateurs  also  exhibited  plants  numerously  and 
well,  a  most  satisfactory  vigour  and  freshness  marking  their  contri- 
butions. Fruit  and  vegetables  were  staged  in  good  form,  the  latter 
being  particularly  noteworthv  for  their  excellent  condition.  The 
majority  of  the  eightv-seven  classes  enumerated  in  the  schedule  were 
represented  b^  several  collections  in  the  divisions  respectively  devoted 
to  any  exhibitor,  to  amateurs  of  West  Kent  only,  and  to  cottagers. 
This  system  of  classifying  the  exhibits  is  both  simple  and  complete, 
and  far  preferable  to  one  aaopted  at  an  exhibition  we  recently  attended, 
where  about  foify  classes  were  arranged  under  no  less  than  nine 
divisions,  the  <^uaIifications  of  the  exhibitors  chiefly  resting  upon  the 
distance  of  their  residences  ht)m  the  town  where  the  Show  was  held. 

SUyve  and  Greenhouse  Plants, — ^These  were  fairly  well  shown  by 
several  exhibitors,  but  the  competition  was  not  very  keen,  nor  were 
the  specimens  of  great  size,  but  neat  and  fresh.  In  the  open  class  for 
twelve  Messrs.  B.  Peed  a  Son,  Norbui^  Nurseries,  Lower  Streat- 
ham,  staged  the  best  collection,  comprising  exceptionally  handsome 
examples  uf  Lilium  auratum  and  Allamanda  grandiflora.  J.  Scott, 
jun.,  £sq.,  Elmstead  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Mumfordl,  was  second  with 
mu<m  sinaller  plants,  but  in  good  condition.  These  were  the  only 
two  entries  with  twelve  specimens.  The  premier  amateurs'  six  were 
from  J.  Bumaby-Atkins.  Esq.,  Halstead  Place,  Sevenoaks  (p^ardener, 
Mr.  A.  Gibson),  and  tne  collection  was  remarkable  for  mclnding 
three  AUamandas — ^namely,  A.  Brearleyana,  A.  grandiflora,  ana 
A.  Hendersoni^U  in  vigorous  health  and  well  flowered.  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not.  Budgen  Place,  Bexley  (gardener.  Mr.  J.  Mitchell),  and  Capt. 
Avlward,  Crofton  Court,  Orpington  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Archer),  followed 
with  fair  plants,  the  former  having  a  neat  Yinca  alba. 

Pelargoniums  were  not  very  well  represented,  the  plants  being 
rather  deficient  in  the  number  of  flowers.  G-.  Wythes,  £Bq.,  Bickley 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Neighbour),  was  placed  first  in  the  open  class  for  six 
Snow  varieties  with  healthy  but  small  specimens;  F.  P.  AUiston, 
Esq.,  Beckenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Braybbn),  following  with  mode- 
rately good  plants.  Zonals  were  exhibited  by  J.  Lover,  Esq.,  Shirley 
Court,  Shirley ;  Mr.  Neighbour,  and  Mr.  H.  Coppin,  The  Rose  Nursery, 
Shirley,  Croydon,  who  obtained  the  prizes  in  tne  order  named.  Mr. 
Archer  had  the  only  collection  of  six  Fancv  varieties,  and  obtained 
the  first  prize  for  new  specimens.  Messrs.  doppin.  Lover,  and  Neigh- 
bour were  the  exhibitors  of  six  double  varieties,  the  first  named 
staging  a  fine  example  of  Wonderful. 

Tuberous  Begonias  constituted  a  brilliant  display,  several  exhibitors 
staging  good  collections.  Messrs.  Neighbour,  Sraybon,  and  Mitchell 
were  me  prizetakers  in  the  order  named,  all  the  plants  bein^  well 
grown  and  flowering  profusely.  Gloxinias  were  also  shown  m  fine 
condition,  the  blooms  large,  the  colours  bright,  and  the  foliage 
luxuriant.  Mr.  Neighbour ;  J.  B.  Alston,  Esq.,  Fairfield,  Bickley 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Bridger) ;  and  G.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Elmhurst  Lodge, 
ChlslehuTit  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Saville)  were  the  successful  exhibitors. 
Achimenes  were  very  neat  and  well  flowered,  the  best  specimens  being 
from  Mr.  Neighbour,  Mr.  Bridger,  and  F.  Heritage,  Esq.,  Ladvwood, 
Orpington  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Kent).  Fuchsias  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  T.  A.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  The  Woodlands,  Chislehurst  (gardener. 
Mr.  H.  Cole),  and  Mr.  Archer,  who  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  that 
order  for  well-fiowered  plants  of  moderate  size,  an  extra  prize  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  Braybon. 

Fine-foliaged  Plants.—lxL  the  principal  open  class  for  nine  distinct 
varieties  and  species  Mr.  Gibson  won  the  chief  prize  for  a  handsome 
Alocasia  metallica,  a  neat  A.  Lowii,and  several  fine  Crotons,  Dra- 
c»nas,  and  Palms.  The  second  and  third  positions  were  accorded  to 
W.  C.  Pickersgill,  Esq.,  Blendon  Hall,  Bexley  fgardener,  Mr.  Moore), 
and  Mr.  Kent,  ooth  of  whom  contributed  healthy  specimens.  There 
were  three  competitors  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants — ^nsmely, 
Mr.  SavUle.  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  C.  Boosey,  Esq.,  The  Pines,  Bicklev 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Gammon),  who  gained  the  prizes  with  very  well 
grown  specimens.  Dncsenas  were  exhibited  by  A.  Pearoe,  Esq» 
Tweedbank,  Sevenoaks  (eardener,  Mr.  Talmage),  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
W.  C.  PickersgUl,  Esq.,  jBlendon  Hall,  Bexley  (gardener.  Mr.  F. 
Moore),  all  the  specimens  being  vigorous  and  symmetrical.  Oma- 
mental-foliaged  Begonias  were  shown  by  W.  SentancCj  Ee(^.,  Mere- 
vale,  Bickley  (gardener,  H.  Sawyer),  who  obtained  the  chief  prize  with 
luxuriant  plants  bearing  well-coloured  foliage,  Mr.  Talmage  and 
Mr.  Saville  following  with  nearly  equally  as  good  specimens,  (^ala- 
diuDis  were  unusually  fine  both  in  size  and  colouring  of  the  foliage. 


Messrs.  Gammon,  Bridger,  and  Braybon  being  the  suooessful  exhibitois. 
Ferns  were  not  very  numerous,  but  fresh  ana  healthy.  Mr.  Neighbour 
had  the  best  six  hardy  varieties,  being  followed  by  J.  Williams,  Esq., 
Blackbrook,  Bickley  (gardener,  Mr.  Gearing),  and  Mr.  Cole.  Six 
exotic  Ferns  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Neighbour,  Mitchell^  and 
Gearing  staging  collections  of  neat  plants,  the  respective  mento  of 
which  were  recognised  by  awarding  the  prizes  in  the  above  order, 
Mr.  Gibson  had  the  best  single  specimen  Fern— viz.,  Gymnogramnm 
Laucheana  of  fair  size  and  very  luxuriant.  Mr.  Betts,  Homewood, 
Bickley,  and  W.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Elmstead  Court,  Chislehurst  (gardens, 
J.  Field),  followed,  the  former  with  Adiantum  cuneatum,  and  the 
latter  with  A.  f arleyense.  The  chief  exhibitors  of  Selaginellas  were 
M.  Teatman,  Esq.,  Widmore  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Cooper),  who  was  first 
with  six  neat  specimens,  and  Messrs.  Neighbour,  Talmage,  and  Cooijer. 

CSU  Flowers.-'The  principal  of  these  were  the  Roses,  to  which 
several  classes  were  devoted,  and  a  fair  display  was  produced  by  the 
numerous  exhibits.  The  most  important  was  the  open  class  for 
forty-eight  triplets,  in  which  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  &  Co^  Maid- 
stone, were  the  only  exhibitors,  gaining  the  premier  award  with 
beautiful  blooms  of  good  substance  and  exceptionally  fresh  in  colour. 
The  same  firm  was  first  with  twenty-four  varieties,  being  followed  by 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  HUl.  and  Mr.  Coppin  with  neat  coUeo- 
tions.  Mr.  B.  B.  Cantos  special  prizes  for  twelve  single  blooms  were 
obtained  by  T.  Bumaby-Atkins.  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller,  The  Vicarage, 
Bexley,  and  A.  Mitchell.  Esq.,  all  of  whom  had  fair  blooms.  Messrs. 
Bunyard,  Laing,  and  Coppin  also  carried  off  the  prizes  for  twelve 
blooms  of  one  variety,  the  first  and  second  with  Marie  Baumann 
(handsome),  and  the  third  with  Star  of  Waltham.  The  chief  prize- 
takers  in  the  amateurs'  classes  wereT.  Bumaby-Atkins,  Esq. ;  Captain 
Christy,  Buckhurst  Lodge,  Westerham ;  W.  C.  Pickersioll,  Esq. ;  the 
Rev.  Fuller ;  Alexander  Potter,  Esq.,  Stoneycrof t,  Widmore ;  and 
Messrs.  Talmage,  Neighbour,  and  Cole.  For  a  collection  of  twelve 
hardy  perenniiOs  J.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  Southwood,  Bickley  (gardener, 
Mr.  F.  MayAard),  was  awarded  the  premier  prize.  Table  decorations 
were  admirably  represented,  several  very  tasteful  arrangements  being 
contributed. 

Fruit,— Tins  was  well  shown,  the  chief  defect  being  the  unripened 
condition  of  most  of  the  Grapes.  For  a  collection  of  six  distinct 
fraits  Mr.  Neighbour  was  first  with  eood  examples  of  black  and 
white  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Melons ;  J.E.  Lovibond,EscL, 
Start's  Hill,  Faraborough  (gardener.  Mr.  Tucker),  being  second  with 
fairly  well  ripened  fruits.  Messrs.  Neighbour,  Tucker,  and  Mitchell 
were  the  chief  exhibitors  of  Grapes ;  while  Strawberries  were  well 
shown  by  Messrs.  Maynard,  Gammon,  and  Cooper. 

Vegetables  were  extremely  fresh  and  clean,  handsome  collections 
being  staged  by  Messrs.  Neighbour^  Boliison,  and  Moore,  among 
many  others.  The  cottagers'  productions  were  also  remarkably  fine 
and  numerous. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits.— -"ExinL  prizes  were  deservedly  awarded  to 
the  following  exhibitors  for  groups  and  collections  of  plants.  To 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  Chelsea,  for  a  handsome  group  of  Orchids  and 
fine-foliage  plants;  the  General  Horticultoral  Company  for  an 
attractive  and  extensive  group  of  Crotons,  Dracssnas,  and  similar 
plants ;  to  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.  for  a  collection  of  Tuberous 
Begonias  and  fine-foliage  plants ;  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  new  and  b^utiful  Orchids  and  stove  plants ; 
to  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  one  of  the  most  attractive 
groups  in  the  Exhibition,  consisting  of  Coleuses  and  Delphiniums 
edged  with  Tuberous  BeTOuias,  Gloxinias,  and  Lobelias ;  to  Mr.  H. 
Coppin  for  a  group  of  Tuberous  Begonias;  and  to  several  other 
exhibitors. 

The  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  was  very  unfavour- 
able, several  heavy  storms  of  rain  occurring,  but  it  eventually  became 
clear  and  fine,  a  large  number  of  persons  attending  the  £xhibitio&. 

CAMELLIAS  AND  AZALEAS. 

OBSEBViNa  that  there  are  many  inquiries  from  amateurs  le- 
specting  these  plants,  a  few  brief  practical  notes  may  possibly  be 
useful. 

Camellias. — Those  planted  out  and  having  set  their  buds 
must  be  kept  both  cooler  and  drier  so  as  to  prevent  or  lessen  the 
tendency  to  second  growth,  as  would  be  likely  to  result  from 
keeping  the  house  somewhat  close  and  moist  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  plants  in  pots  or  tubs.  The  latter  in  such  case  must  be 
removed  to  a  house  where  they  can  have  the  necessary  treatment 
to  finish  their  growth  and  the  setting  of  the  buds.  This  should 
always  be  kept  in  view,  as  if  the  buds  become  too  forward  for  the 
time  when  their  flowers  are  required  no  retarding  will  keep  them 
back,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  required  early  in  the  autumn  they 
can  only  be  had  by  corresponding  early  growth,  and  under  oon* 
ditions  that  will  bring  the  flowers  on  gradually,  forcing  in  the  later 
stages  invariably  causing  the  buds  to  drop.  Camellia  blooms  are 
now  as  much  valued  in  autumn  and  early  winter  as  they  are  at 
Christmas  and  after ;  indeed  in  many  places  they  are  expected 
from  October  to  June  inclusive,  and  Uiey  can  be  had  with  intelli- 
gent treatment. 

Azaleas. — Plants  that  were  started  early  and  which  are  desired 
to  attain  a  large  size  as  quickly  as  possible,  will  now  be  setting 
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their  bads.  These  should  be  pinched  oat  as  soon  as  formed,  not 
deferring  it  too  long  or  the  plants  will  make  Tery  little  second 
growth,  which  should  be  encouraged  bj  supplying  heat  and 
moisture  liberally.  The  latest-flowered  plants  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  growth  by  keeping  the  nouse  close  and  moist, 
and  shading  with  some  light  material  in  bright  weather  only,  the 
plants  being  kept  near  the  glass  and  with  as  much  light  as  they 
will  bear,  so  as  to  secure  good-textured  leaves,  which  are  more 
persistent  than  thin  foliaee.  Ked  spider  and  thrips  must  be  kept 
under,  or  they  will  soon  destroy  the  appearance  of  the  plants  and 
interf^  with  the  flowering. — G.  P. 


Fig.  IS. 


FLUTE  BUDDING. 

At  this  the  season  for  budding  Roses  and  fruit 
trees  the  mode  represented  in  fig.  13  may 
appropriately  be  submitted.  It  is  often  practised 
in  France,  and  possibly  there  may  be  some 
amateurs  who  would  like  to  try  it  in  this  country. 
The  little  cut  pretty  well  explains  itself.  The 
bud  or  scion  A  is  placed  on  the  stock  b  in  place 
of  the  portion  removed  at  o,  the  bud  beine  secured 
in  its  position  with  matting  or  worstea  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  is  preferably  covered  with  a 
mastic,  but  this  is  not  essential.  If  the  bud  is 
larger  than  the  stock  a  longitudinal  slice  will 
reduce  it  to  the  right  size.  In  carrying  out  the 
process  the  work  &ould  be  done  clearly  and 
expeditiously. 

MAIDSTONE  ROSE  SHOW. 

Although  sundry  faints  had  been  thrown  out  that  the  Maidstone 
Koee  Society  was  at  the  point  of  death,  yet  with  so  good  a  Secretary 
as  Mr.  Bensted,  and  so  warm  and  generous  a  supporter  of  the  Rose  as 
l£r.  HoUingworth,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Society  which 
has  had  to  record  so  many  brilliant  successes  would  be  allowed  to 
collapse,  and  this  expectation  was  fulfilled.  A  considerable  amount 
of  enerfl^  was  put  fortfa,  and  as  a  result  a  most  excellent  Exhibition 
was  held  on  Tuesday  last  the  6th  inst.  The  Exhibition  was  held  in 
the  Concert-room,  and  attracted  not  only  many  good  growers  but 
also  a  considerable  number  of  visitors.  The  challenge  cup  for 
amateurs  was  won  for  the  third  time  by  Mr.  Bumaby-Atkins  of 
Halstead  Place,  Sevenoaks,  with  eighteen  blooms,  he  also  obtaining 
the  silver  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society  for  the  best  box  in  the 
Show.  The  varieties  shown  were  Etienne  Levet,  good:  Capitaine 
Christy,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  very  g^ood ;  Baronne  de  Rothschild, 
Madame  Caillat^  Marie  Baumann,  very  fine ;  Charles  Lefebrre,  good ; 
Annie  Wood,  La  France,  a  very  fine  bloom ;  Auguste  Rigotard, 
Senateur  Yaisse,  very  bright;  Henri  Ledechaux,  Monb.  Boncenne, 
excellent ;  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Dr.  Andry,  Mons.  £.  Y.  Teas,  very 
good  ;  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  « 

In  the  class  for  twelve  some  excellent  stands  were  stag^.  Mr.  W. 
Wakeley  was  first  with  verv  fine  blooms  of  Capitaine  Christy,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Marie  Baumann,  La  France,  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Thomas  Mills,  Lord  Macaulay,  President  Gr^vy,  Mdlle. 
Eugenie  Yerdier,  and  Camille  Bemardin.  The  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron  ran 
veiy  close  with  excellent  blooms  of  Naomi,  a  very  dark  flower  to 
which  I  have  alreadv  alluded  in  my  account  of  the  Canterbury  Show. 
Capitaine  Christv,  Xavier  O'ibo,  a  magnificent  bloom  which  obtained 
the  bronze  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Socie^  as  the  best  Rose  in 
the  Show :  K  Y.  Teas,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  La 
France,  Marie  Baumann,  Reynolds  Hole,  Marshal  Yaillant,  Fisher 
Holmes,  and  Madame  Laobarme.  In  the  class  for  six  Lewis  A. 
Killick,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Langley,  was  first  with  Wilson 
Saunders,  Monsieur  Noman,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  and  John  Stuart  Mill — a  stand  of  very  neat 
blooms.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  Mr.  Knight  of 
Sitting^ume  was  first  with  Homdre,  President,  Hippolyte  Jamain. 
Marie  V  an  Houtte,  Catherine  Mermet.  d:c.  Mr.  F.  Warde  was  a  gooa 
second.  In  the  class  for  six  Teas  Mr.  J.  Wakeley  of  Rainham  was 
first  with  ^ood  blooms  of  Madame  Mareottin,  Madame  Berard,  Sou- 
venir d'Ehse,  Jean  Ducher,  and  M.  CecOe  Berthed.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  blooms,  six  Teas  and  six  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Mr.  Warde  was 
first  with  some  excellent  blooms  of  Triompne  de  Rennes,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Star  of  Waltham,  Adrienne  Chnstophle.  Marshal  Niel, 
Robin  Hood,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Madame  Berard,  Altred  Colomb,  &c. 
In  the  class  for  six  of  any  one  variety  Mr.  Wakeley  was  first  with 
excellent  blooms  of  Alfred  Colomb ;  mr,  J.  Wakeley  second  with  La 
France,  very  good  ;  Mr.  Bumaby-Atkins  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller 
equal  third  with  Etienne  Levet  and  Marshal  NieL 

The  borough  Members  gave  a  piece  of  plate  as  a  challenge  cup,  to 
be  competed  for  by  ladies  for  a  table  decoration.  This  brought  out  a 
spirited  competition,  and  the  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Biron  with  a 
tastefullr  arrayed  stand,  in  which  of  course  Roses  predominated. 
The  fault  which  markea  the  same  lady's  stand  at  Canterbury  had 
been  avoided — too  much  crowding,  and  hence  her  success.  The  other 
stands  were  well  arrayed,  one  especially  by  Mrs.  Killick  would  have 
stood  a  fair  chance  of  taking  first  instead  of  .third,  but  the  base  was 


poor,  the  Roses  employed  being  only  buds.  There  were  some  excellent 
button-hole  bouquets,  the  first  prize  being  taken  by  Mrs.  Bensted,  the 
mother  of  the  very  excellent  and  energetic  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
to  whom  its  members  are  so  much  indebted  for  the  success  of  the 
Exhibition. — ^D.,  DedL 

PJB. — ^With  regard  to  the  Rose  mentioned  above  as  Naomi  I  send  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron  who  exhibited  it  :— 
"  Mr.  Bnnjard  of  Ashford  has  satisfactorily  cleared  up  the  mystery 
of  my  Rose  of  uncertain  name.  In  the  year  1876  he  purchased  a 
Rose  called  Eugene  Furst  from  Soupert  et  Netting,  which  exactly 
answers  to  the  description  of  Naomi.  On  his  Rose  book  Naomi,  an 
old  pink  Rose,  stood  No.  111.  This  Rose  he  ceased  to  cultivate,  and 
put  the  new  one  (Eugene  Furst)  to  Naomi*s  number.  His  foreman 
seeing  the  No.  Ill  gave  me  the  name  of  Naomi  with  the  Rose,  and 
hence  my  error.  The  Rose  Eugene  Furst  is  described  in  the  French 
catalo^es  as  follows : — *■  Fl.  tr.  gr.  pi.  bien  faite  bomb^e,  rouge 
cramoisie  veloutd ;  nuance  depourpr^  fonc4*;  tree  belle.'  It  threw  very 
small  blooms  with  me  at  first,  but  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  colour 
that  I  took  great  pains  with  it,  and  it  improves  yearly,  and  will  I 
believe  come  to  stand  high  on  the  Rose  list.  I  am  glad  to  know  the 
real  name.  Perhaps  the  English  nurserymen  have-  the  Rose ;  if  not 
they  ought  to  be  made  aware  of  its  i>os8iDle  excellence." 


HARDYJ  FLOWER^IBORDERS. 

This  has  been  an  unusually  good  year  for  gay  flower  borders 
with  hardy  plants  ;  and  as  some  of  your  correspondents  seem  at 
a  loss  what  plants  to  use  for  permanently  planting  on  showy 
borders,  the  recital  of  a  few  items  culled  from  a  pretty  large 
practice  here  may  possibly  be  of  use,  and  is  offered  accordingly. 

For  early  flowenng,  after  the  Crocuses,  we  rely  upon  Daisies, 
Aubrietias,  Alyssums,  and  Cheiranthus,  mostly  in  the  front  line  of 
the  borders,  to  be  followed  by  Yiolas.  Doronicum  cancasicum  is 
also  a  most  useful  early  yellow,  and  should  be  largely  used  in  every 
garden.  The  larger  Doronicums  come  later,  and  are  not  so  suit- 
able, but  are  useful  for  cutting  and  for;back  borders.  TroUius 
europsBus,  T.  asiaticus,  and  other  forms  are  very  beautiful  and 
last  a  long  time  in  flower.  With  them  can  be  associated  the 
Centaureas,  blue,  white,  and  pink,  but  they  are  coarse  growers,  and 
should  be  freely  cut  back  as  they  go  out  of  flower.  The  next 
group  of  flowers  still  go  with  the  Yiolas  and  self  Pansies ;  we  use 
Pinks  of  the  old  pink  and  white  selfs  very  largely,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  mule  Pinks.  These  alternating  at  eveiy  3  or  4  yards 
with  yellow  Yiolas  make  a  most  gay  margin,  and  when  backed 
by  clumps  of  purple  and  blue  Yiolas  and  Pansies  are  very  beauti- 
ful indeed.  In  the  same  bed  we  have  Pyrethmms,  single  and 
double,  red,  white,  and  yellow  ;  Delphiniums,  both  light  and  dark 
blue ;  Aquilegias,  Peonies,  Sweet  Williams,  Rocket^  and  many 
other  similar  tall-growing  flowers,  and  as  these  pass  we  rely  upon 
Roses,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  Geums,  and  the  lovely 
Anemone  Honorine  Jobert  These  flowers  will  produce  a  very 
complete  succession  throughout  the  early  and  late  summer,  and 
when  bulbs  are  judiciously  intermixed  will  form  a  lovely  effect  at 
all  times.  We  employ  bulbs  largely,  commencing  with  the 
Daffodils,  Narcissi,  and  Tulips,  foUowea  by  the  £ngli»i  and  other 
Irises,  and  later  again  by  the  Liliums  (English  and  Japanese),  and 
the  Gladioli,  &c.,  to  any  extent.  We  also  rely  a  good  deal  upon 
annuals  for  autumn  bloom,  as  herbaceous  plants  are  over  by  the 
middle  of  summer,  and  it  is  just  at  this  time  that  annuals  are  at 
their  best  in  this  diistrict. — Bbockhubst,  Didthury, 

NEWCASTLE  SUMMER  SHOW. 
July  7th  and  8th. 

The  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Durham,  Northumber- 
land, and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  held  their  summer  Show  in  the  Leases 
Park,  Newcastle,  on  the  above  date — a  place  in  many  ways  adapted 
for  an  exhibition  of  such  extraordinary  magnitude  as  the  Newcastle 
Flower  Show  has  now  grown  to.  The  hitherto  almost  unprecedented 
exertions  of  this  Society  has  been  more  visible  and  striking  in  the 
present  Exhibition  than  any  other  of  its  predecessors.  The  Committee 
have  offered  this  year  a  much  better  schedule,  including  classes  for 
groups  of  miscellaneous  plants,  which  were  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  late  Exhibition.  In  every  class  and  department  of  the  Show 
there  was  a  marked  improvement  from  that  of  last  vear  or  the  vear 
before,  and  it  was  considered  by  many  as  one  of  the  best  shows  held 
in  England  this  year. 

Referring  at  once  to  the  schedule,  we  commence  with  the  classes 
which  were  open  to  all.  In  the.  chief  class  a  silver  cup  value  £12, 
and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  medal,  were  won  by  Mr.  Cypher, 
nurseryman,  Cheltenham,  with  some  very  fine  examples  of  b^ora 
Williamsii  6  and  6  feet,  and  regina,  both  plants  admirably  flowered. 
Allamandas  nobilis  and  grandiflora  were  excellent  both  in  colour,  sice, 
and  freshness  of  flower.  Mr.  Cypher  had  idso  an  excellent  Erica  tri- 
color, a  good  Draoophyllum  gracile,  and  a  very  larffe-snathed  An- 
thurinm  Sohertcerianum.  Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener  to  J.  F.  u-.  Williams, 
Esq.,  Henwick  Grange,  Worcester,  was  second  with  plants  somewhat 
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inferior  to  tho  first,  Mr.  Tadgcy  haying  been  already  at  most  of  the 
prominent  exhibitions  held  thifl  year:  his  best  plants  being  Anthu- 
rinm  Schertzeriannm,  Clerodendron  Balfoorianam,  Allamanda  Hen- 
dereoni ;  Ericas  ferraginea  and  Paxtoni,  the  former  being  a  magnifi- 
cent  plant.  There  were  three  lots;  Mr.  Noble,  gardener  to  Theo. 
Fry,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Woodbnm,  Darlington,  being  third.  In  the  corre- 
sponding amateurs'  class  for  six  flowering  plants  Mr.  E.  W.  Letts, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Upleatham,  was  first  with  a  Tery 
fine  collection.  He  had  Ixora  coccinea,  grand,  massive  in  tmss,  and 
finely  coloured :  Erica  femiginea  and  BougaiuTillea  glabra  being  both 
extraordinary.  Mr.  Tudgey  was  again  second ;  his  Anthurium  »chert- 
zerianum,  Clerodendron  Salfouriannm,  and  Erica  yenosa  were  the 
best.    In  this  class  there  were  five  competitors. 

For  eight  foliage  plants  Mr.  CVpher  took  premier  honours  with  fine 
examples  of  Cordyline  indivisa,  Cycas  intermedia,  and  Croton  Disraeli 
yery  tine.  Mr.  Niel  Black,  gardener  to  Mr.  Pease,  Southend,  Darling- 
ton, was  second  with  fine  examples  of  Croton  Johannis  nnusnally 
well  coloured,  and  C.  undulatum.    In  the  class  for  six  foliage  plants 


creditable  to  him.  Mr.  Tudgey  was  second  with  some  good  plants  of 
Croton  Johannis,  C.  Andreanus,  and  Goonoma  gracilis.  There  were 
altogether  fire  collections,  none  of  which  would  have  disgraced  any 
exhibition. 

For  a  group  of  plants  the  Society  offered  £10,  space  allowed  being 
20  by  10  feet  There  were  five  entries,  and  as  a  new  feature  at  New- 
castle formed  one  of  the  most  distinguished  characteristics  of  the 
Show.  Mr.  W.  Yule,  gardener  to  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  South  Pierremont, 
Darlington,  was  first  with  a  very  fine  collection  of  plants,  embracing 
Palms,  Crotons,  and  flowering  plants  arranged  with  taste  and  judg- 
ment. Mr.  W.  R.  Armstrong,  nurseryman,  Newcastle,  was  second 
with  very  good  plants ;  his  centre  plant  consisted  of  a  huge  Stephan- 
Otis  on  a  large  balloon  trellis.  Mr.  Noble  was  third,  his  group  con- 
taining some  very  fine  plants,  especially  noticeable  being  a  finely 
coloured  specimen  of  Croton  Johannis.  This  was  backed  up  with 
several  other  fine  plants,  but  towards  the  edge  the  arrangement  was 
a  little  too  heavy. 

Pelargoniums  for  the  time  of  year  were  in  splendid  condition, 
those  shown  by  Mr.  May  being  in  prime  condition,  and  by  the 
northern  growers  were  much  admired ;  ho  had  a  very  fine  plant  of 
Gipsy.  Mr.  Lazenby.  nurseryman,  York,  following  with  another 
very  good  lot.  In  toe  amateurs'  class  Mr.  Sanderson,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  was  first  with  fresh  examples  of  Beads- 
man, British  Tar,  and  Wm.  Bull ;  Mr.  Adams,  Swalwell,  following. 
There  were  in  this  class  four  lots.  In  the  open  class  for  six  Fan^y 
varieties  Messrs.  May  and  Lazenby  took  premier  honours  with  very 
fine  plants.  For  six  2iOnal  Pelargoniums  Mr.  Wm.  Spoor,  Swalwell, 
was  first ;  they  were  very  creditable  to  him,  and  consisted  of  such 
useful  varieties  as  Mrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Master  Christine. 

Roses  were  the  only  weak  feature  of  the  Show.  This  fact  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Show  is  quite  three  weeks  too 
early  for  the  northern  exhibitors.  The  prize  of  £6  for  forty-eight 
Roses,  not  less  than  twenty-four  varieties,  only  secured  three  entries  j 
Messrs.  Cranston  k  Co.  of  Hereford  being  an  easy  first  with  what  were 
for  the  season  considered  fine  blooms  of  Exposition  de  Brie.  Princess 
Beatrice,  Marie  Baumann,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  G^ndral  Jacque- 
mmot  (splendid),  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Marshal 
Niel,  Madame  Thdrese  Levet,  Madame  Lacharme,  and  Charles 
Lefebvre.  For  thirtv-six  Roses,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties, 
no  first  was  awarded,  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.  being  placed  second. 
For  twelve  yellows,  K.  Mack  t  Son,  nurserymen,  Catterick.  York- 
shire, were  awarded  the  first  prize  with  some  very  good  olooms, 
For  twelve  Roses,  Tea-scented,  th^  were  also  first.  In  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  thirty-six  Roses  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  Hereford, 
offered  a  ten-guinea  cliallenge  cup  to  be  won  twice  in  three  years. 
T.  Jowitt,  Esq.,  The  Old  Weir,  Hereford,  was  first  with  handsome 
blooms.  For  twenty-four  Mr.  Jowitt  was  also  first.  He  had  some  very 
fine  blooms  which  were  fresh  and  good,  and  were  much  superior  to 
the  exhibits  of  his  northen^  opponents. 

Tahh  LecoratioM, — These  formed  one  of  the  great  features  of  this 
Show.  The  Society  offered  £10  as  the  first  prize  for  dinner-table 
decorations.  There  were  four  competitors,  including  the  great  Inter- 
national prizetaker,  Mr.  Cypher  of  Cheltenham,  who  had  to  succumb 
this  time  to  a  successful  local  exhibitor,  Mr.  M.  Thompson,  gardener 
to  Lindsay  Wood,  Esq.,  South  Hill.  The  arrangement  of  his  centre- 
piece elicited  from  the  Judges  marked  approvaJ,  his  style  being  so 
light  and  elegant,  with  just  sufficient  coloured  flowers  to  give  the 
whole  an  artistic  effect.  The  flowers  he  employed  in  the  centre  were^  in 
the  top  of  the  stand.  Everlastings,  Oncidiums,  Water  Lilies,  Gloxinias, 
Ixoras,  and  Dipladenias.  These  heavier  flowers  were  placed  towards  the 
base.  The  base  of  the  stand  was  margined  with  Davallia  Mooreana, 
and  the  whole  was  effectively  draped  with  Lygodinm  scandens.  Mr. 
Cypher  also  had  an  excellent  table,  his  centre  being  a  fine  |)lant  of 
Cocos  Weddelliana  springing  from  a  bed  of  Selaginellas,  with  two 
very  well-arranged  epergnes.  Mr.  Methven,  gardener  to  E.  Lange, 
Esq.,  Heathfield  House,  Gateshead,  and  Mrs.  Gellender,  florist.  Grey 
Street,  Newcastle,  filled  the  remaining  places  with  creditable  tables. 
Table  plants  were  also  very  good.  Six  lots  were  shown,  Mr.  Tudgey 
being  first.  Epergnes  were  very  well  arranged,  Mr,  Cypher  being 
first,  and  Mr.  Whitmg,  gardener  to  —  Walker,  Esq.,  The  Shot  Tower, 


Newcastle.  Hand^  wedding,  and  buttonhole  bouquets  were  also 
numerous.  For  six  foliage  plants  there  were  seven  competitors, 
Mr.  Letts  again  securing  premier  honom's.  For  six  exotic  Ferns  he 
was  alao  first  too  with  noble  specimens  of  Davallia  Mooreana  7  feet 
across ;  Cyathea  dealbata,  DicKsonia  antarctica,  and  Gleichenia  ru- 

Sestris  (magnificent).  Mr.  Tudgey  was  a  good  second  with  Davallia 
[ooreana  and  Gleichenia  rupestris.  Mr.  Noble  won  with  six  British 
Ferns,  showing  fresh  plants  of  Osmundas,  Trichomanes,  and 
Athyriums. 

Cut  fiowers  of  hardy  and  herbaceous  plants  were  very  fine,  and 
many  very  beautiful  varieties  were  represented.  For  twenty-fonr 
bunches  of  flowers  there  were  ten  entnes,  Mr.  W.  Yule  being  first 
with  a  pretty  collection  of  Delphiniums,  Thalictrums,  Spineas, 
Lychnises,  Lupins,  Potentillas,  and  Alstromerias.  Mr.  E.  Larke, 
gardener  to  the  liev.  Mr.  Wheeler,  Whitby  Vicarage,  was  second 
with  a  collection  which  contained  some  very  fine  Irises. 

Fruit. — This  department  has  considerably  developed  since  last 
year  both  in  numMr  of  exhibits  and  quality  of  produce.  For  six 
dishes  of  fruit  the  Society  offered  £6  and  the  Ro^al  Horticultural 
Society's  bronze  medaL  There  were  five  competitors;  Mr.  H.  G. 
Clayton,  gardener  to  J.  Fielden,  Esq.,  Grimston  Park,  Tadcaster, 
being  first  with  a  fine  Queen  Pine,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black 
Hanionrgh  Grapes,  good  Royal  Greorge  Peaches,  Eastnor  Castle  Melon, 
and  President  Strawberries,  all  of  which  were  good.  Mr.  H.  Mann, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  R,  D.  Horusby,  St.  Vincent's,  Grantham,  was  second, 
his  best  dishes  being  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  and  Elruge  Nectarines. 
Mr.  J.  Edmonds,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Bestwood  Lodge, 
Nottingham,  was  third.  For  four  dishes  of  fruit,  Pines  exclnded, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Letts  took  premier  honours  with  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  a  fine  Melon,  neatly  netted, 
called  Marcellus.  Mr.  J.  Clark,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Ripon, 
Studlejr  Royal,  was  second,  staging  good  Black  Hamburgh  and  Golden 
Champion  Grapes.  For  four  bunches  of  Grapes  Mr.  I^tts  was  first, 
there  oeing  eight  competitors.  For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes 
"J.  Mavin  &  Son,  market  gardeners,  WhitW,  were  first ;  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, gardener  to  —  Hunter^  ^^v  *^*^v  Wmckham  Grange,  amongst 
thirteen  competitors,  winning  first  with  Madresfield  Court,  which 
were  very  fine.  A  number  of  Melons  were  shown,  Mr.  Yule  winning 
with  William  Tillery  Melon.  There  were  ten  dishes  of  Peaches, 
Mr.  Edmonds  winning  with  some  noble  examples  of  Chancellor.  There 
were  also  ten  dishes  of  Nectarines,  Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton,  Mr.  Edmonds, 
and  Mr.  J.  R.  Jowsey  taking  honours  respectively.  Figs,  Cherries, 
and  Strawberries  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Elsworthy,  and 
Clark,  who  took  first  in  each  class. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  Show  it  will  be 'interesting  to 
state  that  there  were  admitted  on  both  days  24.880  persons,  of  whom 
19,863  paid  at  the  gates,  and  5017  were  admitted  by  ticket.  The  total 
receipts  at  the  gates  were  £678  19«.  8</.,  as  against  £519  16*.  last  year. 
There  were  110  exhibitors,  who  forwarded  708  Rose  blooms,  478  cut 
flowers,  150  table  decorations,  bouquets,  196  dishes  of  fruit,  20  epergnes, 
155  specimen  plants.  253  Ferns  and  Ericas,  and  700  plants  in  groups, 
making  a  total  of  8041,  as  against  1889  in  the  summer  Show  of  1879. 
The  Exhibition  was  held  in  six  large  tents  with  their  sides  open, 
forming  one  large  massive  pavilion.  Several  leading  nurserymen 
sent  magnificent  collections  of  every  novelty  of  recent  introduction, 
Messrs.  Yeitch  of  Chelsea  and  Williams  of  the  Paradise  Nurseries. 
London^  contributing  two  collections  which  entirely  filled  one  end  of 
the  i>avilion.  Messrs.  J.  Robson  &  Sons,  Hexham,  sent  a  fine  collection 
of  Coniferse  and  Alpine  plants,  as  also  did  Mr.  Wm.  Fell  of  Hexham. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hilton  sent  some  excellent  hand-painted  flower  pots  of 
unbreakable  material.  Mackenzie  &  Moncur,  horticultural  builders, 
of  Edinburgh,  exhibited  one  of  their  patent  conservatories  ;  and 
Messrs.  Dinning  &  Cooke,  hot-water  engineers,  Newcastle,  exhibited 
their  patent  hot-water  apparatus  for  heating  hothouses,  &c. 

The  Committee  and  officers  in  general  deserve  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  of  their  Show,  as  they  spared  neither  time  nor  labour 
to  make  it  what  it  was— a  fine  Exhibition. 


GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  thirty-seventh  anniversary  of  this  exedlent  institntioQ  was 
held  at  the  "  Albion,''  Aldersgate  Street,  on  Wednesday  evening 
the  7th  mst.  H.R.H.  the  Doke  of  Connaught  presided,  and  among 
the  company  were  H.S.H.  the  Duke  of  Teck  ;  the  Right  H<m.  Sir 
F.  W.  Truscott,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  j  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart  ;  Dr.  Hogg  ;  and  Messrs.  R.  Mamock,  H.  Webb,  O.  F, 
Wilson,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Veitch,  C.  Lee,  J.  Lee,  R.  A.  Osbora, 
J.  Fraser,  B.  S.  Williams,  W.  Bull,  and  many  others.  In  proposing 
the  toast,  "  Continued  Success  and  Prosperity  to  the  Gardeners* 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,"  His  Royal  Highness  referred  to  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  and  commented  on  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  since  1842,  after  the  somewhat  unfavourable  period 
which  followed  the  establishment  of  the  Society  in  1838  haa  been 
passed.  He  was  happy  to  state  that  since  that  time  269  persons 
had  been  relieved,  and  the  funds  now  amount  to  £12,000.  After 
some  further  observations  on  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages 
gardeners  have  to  contend  with,  and  commending  the  admirable 
management  of  the  Society,  His  Royal  Highness  c(mcluded  by 
coupling  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Wrench  with  the  toast  above 
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JOURNAL   OF  SORTICUI/FURE  AND  COTTAGE  GARDENER, 


indicated.  Mr.  Wrench  the  Treasurer  rcspooded  appropriately, 
and  tiie  Lord  Major  tben  proposed  the  health  of  the  Duke  of 
Oonnaofht.  In  acknowledgiDg  the  toMt  HU  Bojal  Higbaea 
■Uted  be  had  alwayt  tokai  great  intereit  in  faoiticoltnre,  and  it 
afforded  h[m  great  pleasore  to  witneas  Uid  [ovdacts  <A  the  gai< 
Atoert!  alcill  as  collected  at  exhibitions. 

"The  Secretary,  Mr.  Cntler,"  being  propoied  by  the  Chairman, 
VLai  gentleman  responded,  and  compared  the  dinners  held  at  the 
commenoement  of  the  Society,  when  about  £50  were  collected, 
with  the  one  held  on  that  occasion,  when  the  subscriptioii  was  the 
largest  eier  leceiTcd.  HU  "Oajtl  Highness  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  had  given  them  300gaineas  ;  Mr.  H.J.Veltch  259  donors, 
or  £269  2f.  (hf. ;  twcWe  life  members,  £126  ;  and  149  annua! 
anbscriptions,  £166  1S«.,  making  a  total  of  £564  Oi.  GJ. ;  and 
throngh  Hr.  Tate  ot  Messrs,  Brown  &  Tale,  Manchester,  they  had 
rcoeiVed  the  inn  of  £110.  The  iram  total  of  the  lubscriptionB 
amoonted  to  over  £1400.  The  Chairman  proposed  "The  Royal 
Hortlcoltnral  Bocie^  "  and  "  The  Royal  Botanic  Society,"  to  which 
the  Dutce  ot  Teck  and  Sir  TreTOr  Lawrenoe  replied  in  appropriate 
terms.  Other  toasts  were  also  giren  «id  reeponded  to,  und  the 
meeting  then  temiiuled. 


At  a  General  Meetinf  of  the  ROYAL  HOBncUL'njRAL  Socibtt 
held  on  Tnesday  last,  0.  T.  Clarke,  Esq.,  T.F.,  in  the  cbair,  the 
following  candidates  were  daly  elected  Fellows : — viz.,  Mrs.  Fir- 
man, Francis  Heniy  Hogg,  Sidney  Howard,  Dr.  TAnson,  Mis. 
Keane,  Robinson  Kendal,  Douglas  Kingaford,  Rer,  H.  Dalgety 
HcCheane,  J.  B.  Sharpe,  Tillieis  Stnart,  M.P.,  James  Waddell, 
Charles  Westendarp.  The  Ber.  Oeorge  Eenslow  afterwards 
delirered  a  niost  Interesting  lecture  on  the  plants  which  wen  ex- 
hibited, and  for  a  report  of  which  we  regret  we  have  not  space. 

Thx  ntnal  monthly  dinner  of  THBHOKricm.TDKA.L  Club 

took  place  on  Tuesday  last,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  members— Sir  Richard  Wallace,  Bart,  U.F. ;  Messrs.  C.  H. 
Hawtrey,  J.  P.  Hawtrey,  S,  P.  Francis,  and  E.  P.  Wollaston. 

Mk.  T.  Riches  of  Lower  Tooting  has  sent  ns  umbels  of 

the  pretty  and  osef  ul  hardy  bnlbous  plant,  Bbodlsa  conobsta. 
The  Bowers  are  ot  a  dear  pnrplish  bine  tint^  and  are  borne  in 
compact  umbels,  someirtiat  In  the  style  of  an  AUiam.  It  is  qnita 
hardy,  and  succeeds  in  any  ordinary  light  garden  soil,  and  con- 
tinnes  in  flower  for  a  octuideiable  time. 

IH  the  old  Lily  honse  at  Kew  a  beantifnl  aqnatio  plant- 
namely,  Jubblka  watanb,  is  now  flowering  freely.  The  blooms 
are  large,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  suggeetlTe  of  some 
ainotheras  in  shape  and  colonr. 

' >  "  J.  n."  WsiTEa  in  Tery  high  terms  rf  praise  of  the  Hbi.on' 

WlLLIAH  TiLLZRT,  Which  he  condden  to  be  a  Tariety  of  great 
excellence  in  the  form,  colour,  and  flkTonr  of  t^  hm.i. 

A  COSBBBPOSDSNT  writes  that  "  Peiroooptib  Iaqab- 

CKAma  is  one  of  the  best  alpine  plants  I  know.  It  is  remarkably 
Aoriferoas,  and  continnes  in  flower  for  a  long  time,  bow  long  I 
cannot  yet  say,  as  this  is  the  first  season  I  hare  grown  it,  and  it 
ia  now  as  bright  as  it  was  six  weeks  ago.    The  flowers  are  rose 

Wk  bare  received  a  very  rich  collection  of  spikes  of 

DsuBiHiinia  grown  by  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Stevens  of  Orasmere, 
Byfleet,  Borrey,  which  illnstrete  in  a  remukable  manner  the 
beauty  and  decorative  value  of  this  genus  of  herbaceons  plants. 
In  some  instances  the  flowers  are  intensely  double,  others  are 
semi-donblc,  but  the  great  majority  are  single  flowers.  The 
latter  are  donbtless  the  most  beantifnl ;  the  large  spreading  sepals 
being  of  almost  every  hue  of  blue,  purple,  and  lilac,  approaching 


red,  and  shaded  nith  two  and  occasionally  three  shades  of  colour. 
In  some  cases  the  petals  are  quite  white,  forming  a  clear  bright 
eye  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  in  others  they  too  are  striped  and 
shaded.    We  can  only  say  they  are  very  beautiful, 

We  draw  tiie  attention  of  our  readen  to  the  bet  that 

the  ErsKcra  Fbte  of  i«b  Boyal  Hobticoltdeal  Bociett 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday  next  the  !Ist  inst,  when  the  Gardent 
at  South  Kensington  will  be  illuminated  from  8  until  IS  r.H. 
Tbc  bands  of  the  Boyal  Horse  Guards  (Bines),  and  the  2nd  Iiile 
Guards  will  be  in  attendance,  and  should  the  weatliet  prove 
favoumble  the  gathering  will  no  doubt  prove  an  extremely 
brilliant  one. 

Wb  learn  from  A'atitre  that  the  collbcxiOM  O*  Mosbbb 

of  the  late  Professor  Schimper  of  Btraabnrg  has  been  poTchased 
by  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutle,  wko  has  presented  this  valuable 
and  well-known  collection  to  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew, 

As  nn  example  of  liie  way  in  which  WINDO'W  OABDBHIHn 

is  being  encouraged  in  the  great  metropolis,  wc  may  state  that 
the  foortecnlh  summer  Exhibition  of  a  Bociety  instituted  for  that 
purpoEe  at  Westminster  was  held  last  week,  and  proved  very 
snccessfol,  except  as  regards  the  weather.  The  President  of  the 
Society  is  the  Dean  of  Westminster ;  the  patronage  of  the  Duke 
and  Dncbesa  of  Northumberland,  the  Earl  and  Coontess  of  Pem- 
broke,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Brownlow,  and  the  Hon.  Alfred 
Talbot  being  also  generously  accorded.  Under  snch  powerful 
support  the  Society  may  well  be  expected  ts  obtain  some  good 
results.  The  priies  were  delivered  to  the  winners  by  the  Earl 
of  Sbaftesbuiy. 

A  COBKBSPONDKirr  states  that  the  annual  Exhibition  of 

the  Ipswich  axd  East  or  ENei.Ain>  Hobtioulicbax,  Soravrr 
which  was  beld  last  week  in  Ohristchorch  Park,  Ipswich,  proved 
very  succeesfol  as  regards  the  number  and  qnali^  of  the  exhibits, 
notwithstanding  the  anfitvonrable  weatiier  that  prevailed.  Plants 
were  well  shown,  Messrs,  J.  Gilbert  i:  Son  of  Ipswich  being 
the  principal  prizctukers.  Cut  flowers,  particularly  Boses,  wei« 
very  good.  The  special  prize  for  forty-eight  distinct  varieties 
offered  by  Admiral  Sir  O.  N.  Broke-Middleton,  Bart.,  was  gained 
by  Ur.  B.  B.  Cant,  Colchester.  Other  winners  in  those  classes 
were  Mr.  B,  P.  Cant,  Colchester ;  Bev.  H.  A.  BBmers,  Harkatead 
Bectory,  Ipswich  ;  Mr.  Q.  L.  Bushmore,  gardener  to  Sir  Charles 
Rowley,  Tendring  HaU,  Stoke  ;  and  Mr.  0.  Palmer,  gardener  to 
T,  H.  Powell,  Esq.,  Drinkstcme  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  Fruit 
was  numerously  and  well  shown,  the  principal  exhibitors  being 
Mr.  T.  Blair,  gardener  to  Admiral  Sir  O.  N.  Broke-Middleton, 
Bart.,  Ebrubland  Park ;  Mr.  W.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield, 
Gunton  Park,  Norwich;  and  Mr.  J.  Mill,  gardener  to  Lord 
Bcndlesham,  Bendleebam  Hall. 

Thkbe  is  now  a  grand  display  of  Nthposab  IS  THX 

OxFOBD  Botanic  Gabdbh,  where  the  tropical  aquatics  generally 
are  also  in  excellent  condition.  Among  the  species  of  Nymphieas 
especially  noticeable  are  N.  Cyanea,  N.  odorato,  N.  devoniensis, 
N.  Daabeniana,  and  N.  Lotus  rosea  ;  but  many  others  are  also 
well  represented,  f<^  the  Oxford  coUeotion  is  a  remarkaUy 
flne  one. 

IH  the  same  honse  the  charming  Eicbobhia  azusba  is 

flowering  most  profusely,  and  thriving  as  well  as  conid  be  desired. 
This  plant,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  flowered  lost  year  at  the  Regent's 
Park  Botanic  Gardens,  whence  it  was  distributed  to  both  Eew 
and  Oxford,  and  strangely  enough  the  latter  was  the  only  place 
where  they  succeeded  in  preserving  it  through  the  winter. 

We  hare  received  the  following  relative  to  the  STBAW- 

BEBKT  SEABON— "  The  produce  of  Strawberries,  from  what 
a  few  years  ago  was  common  waste  laud  in  the  neighboorhood 
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of  Sarisbury  Green,  has  this  year  been  as  great  and  the  cnltiyation 
as  snccessful  as  in  pievioas  years.  At  Shirley  Mr.  Q.  Payne  has 
some  splendid  Strawberry  beds  coyering  several  acres  of  what, 
only  a  short  time  back,  was  little  better  than  rough  waste.  By 
enterprise  and  indnstiy  he  has  been  able  to  pick  from  these  beds 
some  hundreds  of  gallons  of  Strawberries  daily  daring  several 
weeks  past.  These  hare  foond  a  ready  market  in  Southampton 
and  London.  It  is  said  that  something  like  twenty  tons  per 
diiy  haTO  been  sent  to  London  from  Botley  in  the  height  of  the 


»> 


season. 

— '-  Thb  attention  of  Chbbby  Obowbbs  is  invited  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  South  Chiltem  Cottagers*  Horticultural  Society 
—an  association  of  a  few  villagers  on  the  Ghiltems — to  the 
following  notice.  His  Highness  tiie  Maharajah  of  Benares,  being 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Cherry,  has  offered  through 
one  of  his  English  friends  resident  in  that  part  of  the  Chiltems 
some  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  Cheny  culture.  These 
prizes  are  mainly  limited  to  the  locality ;  but  one  prize  of  ^1  is 
offered  for  the  two  best  dishes  of  Cherries  of  any  description, 
thirty  of  each  sort,  without  any  restriction  as  to  place  of  residence. 
The  Committee  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  for  exhibition 
some  good  samples  of  this  fruit,  both  because  it  would  tend  to 
improve  the  culture  of  Cherries  in  the  district^  and  because  it 
would  be  a  gratification  to  them  to  report  to  the  Maharajah  that 
his  offer  had  been  responded  to  by  persons  outside  the  district 
Growers  who  would  not  generally  send  to  a  local  show  are  invited 
to  do  so,  in  appreciation  of  the  kindly  feeling  towards  English- 
men which  this  Lidian  Prince  has  ever  shown  in  little  as  well  as 
in  great  matters.  The  Show  is  at  Woodcote  House  near  Beading, 
on  Wednesday  July  2l8t  The  Secretaries,  Bev.  C.  J.  Abbey, 
Checkendon  Bectory,  near  Beading,  and  Bev.  H.  G.  Nird,  Wood- 
cote Hous3  near  Beading,  will  gladly  take  charge  of  any  parcel 
directed  to  either  of  them  upon  information  by  post.  Entrance 
fee  If.  6<l.,  which  may  enable  a  second  prize  to  be  given. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Fox,  Banbury,  flowers  of  the 

NEW  Dwarf  Double-flowebing  Tbop^olum  Hebmike 
Gbasshoff  ;  the  ^original  plants  having  been  received  from 
Mens.  Grashoff  of  Qaedllngburg.  The  flowers  are  very  double, 
with  broader  petals  than  the  old  double  scarlet  Tropseolum,  and 
we  think  they  are  even  brighter  in  colour.  The  plants  of  Her- 
mine  Grashoff  are  described  as  very  dwarf,  only  reaching  12  to 
15  inches  in  height,  and  bloom  freely  the  whole  of  the  winter 
months.  This  variety  therefore  promises  to  be  of  considerable 
value  for  decorative  purposes,  and  affording  brilliant  flowers  for 
cutting  for  vase  decoration. 

^— >  A  Wabbington  correspondent  writing  to  us  on  the 
WEATHEB  and  BOSES  states  that  he  has  not  yet  cut  a  good  bloom, 
all  being  more  or  less  blistered  by  bright  sunshine  suddenly  fol- 
lowing frequent  showers.  We  have  seen  many  blooms  at  the 
shows  that  have  been  similarly  injured,  but  those  that  have  been 
protected  are  unusually  brilliant  in  colour. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Potato  disease  is  very  bad 

in  the  low-lying  parts  of  Essex,  where  heavy  rains  have  prevailed 
and  saturated  the  soil.  The  crops  in  the  cottagers*  gardens  are 
the  most  affected,  especially  the  Early  Shaws.  Li  small  confined 
gardens  the  soil  is  generally  richer  than  in  open  fields,  and  the 
growth  is  more  succulent  and  crowded,  hence  the  liability  to 
injury  of  Potatoes  grown  under  such  conditions.  We  may  add 
that  we  have  already  seen  Scotch  Champion,  Magnum  Bonum, 
and  Grampian,  so  called  **  disease-proof  **  varieties,  affected  with 
the  murrain. 

Wb  have  received  from  Mr.  Stephen  Castle,  manager.  The 

YineyardF,  West  Lynn,  Norfolk,  some  fine  specimens  of  Tomatoes. 
A  bunch  of  Suttons*  Conqueror,  a  smooth  medium-sized  fruit  of 


excellent  quality,  with  twenty  fruits.  This  variety  is  very  pro- 
ductive, Mr.  Castle  having  cut  bunches  6  lbs.  in  weight.  He 
has  also  sent  specimens  of  his  seedling,  one  of  which  weighs 
14^  ozs.  It  is  rather  corrugated,  and  its  chief  merit  consists  in  its 
firm  flesh  and  excellent  quality.  Those— and  the  number  is  in- 
creasing— who  enjoy  Tomatoes  in  a  raw  state  will  flnd  this  one  of 
the  best  The  smaller  fruits  are  smooth  and  of  suitable  size  ixst 
placing  on  the  table. 

SCALDED  GBAPES— RED  SPIDER. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  *' scalding"  when  late 
Grapes  and  Muscats  are  undergoing  the  critical  process  of  stoning, 
is  the  result  of  allowing  the  temperature  to  fall  too  low  at  night,  and 
then  neglecting  to  admit  air  early  in  the  morning  to  disperse  the 
moisture  condensed  on  the  fruit.  The  best  preventive  of  scalding 
is  a  night  temperature  of  66°  to  70°,  and  abundance  of  air  by  day, 
under  which  treatment  the  occurrence  is  rare  even  with  sudi 
kinds  as  Lady  Downe*s,  one  of  the  most  liable  to  it ;  indeed  mo 
economy  is  so  false  as  not  continuing  the  fires  as  an  auxiliary  to 
solar  heat,  so  as  to  ripen  the  Grapes  whilst  there  is  plenty  of  light, 
and  external  circumstances  admit  of  free  ventilation.  Bed  spider 
is  unusually  abundant  this  season.  The  best  remedy  is  to  paint  the 
hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur,  and  the  best  preventive  plenty  of  nu- 
triment both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  affording  cc*piou8 
waterings  with  liquid  manure  at  the  roots,  and  a  moist  atmosphere 
by  frequently  damping  available  surfaces,  especially  at  closing 
time,  with  guano  water,  or  sprinkling  with  guano  in  the  house, 
and  syringing  over  it.  The  ammonia  given  off  by  this  is  beneficial 
to  the  foliage  and  inimical  to  insect  life. — ^Am  Old  Gboweb. 


THE  REV.  W.  F.  RADCLYFFB. 

I  AH  sure  that  there  are  no  readers  of  the  Journal  (especially 
those  who  love  the  Bose^  but  will  feel  that  both  it  and  they  have 
sustained  an  immense  loss  by  the  death  of  my  dear  old  friend 
Mr.  Badclyffe,  and  as  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned  I  cannot  say 
how  great  a  blank  it  has  made.  For  upwards  of  twenty  vears  we 
have  enjoyed  one  another*s  friendship,  we  have  had  toe  same 
sympathies  and  tastes ;  and  although  we  were  separated  far  from 
one  another,  yet  it  made  perhaps  our  meeting,  which  I  always 
tried  to  arrange  when  practicable,  the  more  enjoyable. 

I  have  so  often  described  his  residence,  so  often  written  of  him- 
self, tiiat  I  feel  I  have  little  now  to  add  to  those  words  I  have 
already  written ;  but  yet  I  cannot  allow  him  to  pass  away  with- 
out adding  one  more  tribute  to  his  worth. 

As  a  rosarian  few  equalled  him  in  ardour  and  enthusiasm  ;  none 
excelled  him  in  his  love  for  the  Bose.  He  loved  it,  not  as  an 
exhibitor  loves  %  but  for  itself  alone.  He  did  in  former  years 
exhibit  both  provincially  and  in  London,  and  was  successful ;  but 
for  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  his  Boses  were  grown  for  his 
own  special  enjoyment,  and  that  of  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
whom  ne  was  glad  to  admit  to  see  his  garden  at  all  times.  Fruit, 
too,  he  delighted  to  grow,  and  his  Peach  trees  at  Bushton  were  a 
marvel  of  beauty  and  culture.  And  yet  he  cared  little  for  fruit 
itself.  To  send  a  dish  of  Strawberries  to  a  sick  neighbour,  or 
baskets  of  his  luscious  Peaches  to  his  friends,  was  a  greater  enjov- 
ment  to  him  than  eating  them  himself.  He  liked  to  have  the 
best  of  everything  he  grew,  always  string  that  it  took  as  little 
trouble  to  grow  good  things  as  indifferent  ones;  and  hence — 
whether  it  was  Potatoes,  Peaches,  or  Boses — he  would  have 
nothing  that  he  considered  bad  or  indifferent  Of  course  his 
taste  varied,  as  all  tastes  do ;  people  were  not  always  able  to 
agree  with  them,  but  as  a  rule  his  judgment  was  sound. 

I  can  add  but  little  to  my  estimate,  so  often  given  of  his 
character.  He  was,  in  a  word,  that  highest  type  of  man — ^a 
Christian  gentleman ;  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  in  feeling,  in- 
capable of  a  mean  or  ungenerous  action,  open-hearted,  and  free- 
handed in  every  case  of  distress,  and  obeying  strictly  the  mandate 
not  to  let  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  did.  Living  a 
secluded  life,  and  disliking  society,  he  was  no  doubt  in  some 
respects  peculiar,  but  in  tUl  respects  to  be  honoured  and  loved. 
The  friendship  began  with  him  at  Bushton  is  now  broken  for  ever 
here,  to  be  renewed  I  hope  in  that  better  land  whose  flowers 
are  undying  and  whose  joys  are  unbroken.  He  has  left  but  few 
like  him,  and  all  who  knew  him  may  weU  dierish  his  memory. 
He  was  seventy-five  years  of  age. — D.,  Beah  , 
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STRAWBERRY  PAULINE. 

The  truss  of  fruit  represented  in  the  annexed  figure  is  shown  as 
produced  by  a  plant  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Geoi^e  Paul  of  Cheshnnt. 
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The  ottiei  portion*  of  th«  plaot  irero  lemored  to  u  to  better  thow 
iho  strength  of  the  footstulc  of  the  variety,  which,  m  will  be  teen, 
is  lemftrkikbte ;  bat  the  merit  of  this  Strawberr;  coasiBts  in  com- 
binio^  earlioess  and  high  quality  with  site  Kod  fimmesi.  Mr, 
Paul  mforms  ns  that  it  ripens  at  the  Mine  time  u  Black  Prince 
uid  Vicomteise  Berican  de  Thoiy,  and  is  as  prolific  as  the 


last-named  rarie^,  and  when  the  fint  dish  of   Pftnline  waa 

gathered  Laiton's  Pioneer  groiring  in  Uie  same  row  was  onlj  jnst 
colootiog.  Pauline  was  raised  b;  Dr.  MoHre,  aad  has  been  grown 
at  CliGibnnt  for  five  or  six  yeats,  and  it  is  a  little  surprising  Uiat  a 
Tftrietj  so  distinct  hsa  not  becoma  more  widdj  known.  The 
flowBi  ia  also  distinct  by  its  bdd  shape,  the  frnit  almost  forming 


tig.  14^~STBAWBEBBT  FAVUBB. 


betoie  the  flower  expands.  Poaubly  in  all  soils  this  Tariety  may 
not  sDcceed  so  well  as  at  Chcshnnt,  bat  jndging  from  the  fine 
example  anbmitt«d  to  na  we  think  it  well  worthy  of  trial  in  Tarioua 
dlitilcU.  The  fallowing  is  the  descripUou  of  the  fruit:— Fruit 
large,   oblong,  and   corrugated ;   deep   led,   and    with  a   large 


niunber  of  small  seeds  strewed  orer  the  surface,  and  with  a 
long  glossy  neck  like  the  Old  Pine.  Fleah  Tery  solid,  stained 
with  rod  for  some  distance  under  Uie  surface  ;  briskly  flavonied, 
sweet,  and  with  a  Tery  high  flavour  of  the  Old  Pine.  The  Sbtout 
is  Tery  rich,  and  a  fruit  left  over  from  Saturday  UU  Monday, 
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instead  of  decaying  became  shriTelled,  firm,  and  delicioas.  A 
very  excellent  Strawberry.  The  footstalk  unusually  thick  as  well 
M  ^  scape,  and  the  plant  Teiy  vigorous  and  a  great  bearer. 

BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

July  18th. 

The  Society's  Heeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  unusually  large  and 
interesting  for  this  time  of  year,  the  Council-room  being  completely 
filled  with  plants,  flowers,  and  fruit  from  a  number  of  exhibitors. 
Tuberous  Begonias  were  strongly  represented  ;  the  other  most  note- 
worthy  exhibits  beine  the  superb  collection  of  Japanese  Iris  blooms 
from  Messrs.  J.  Yeitoh  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  their  Orchids  and  new  plants, 
and  the  collection  of  Lettuces  in  the  vestibule  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter 
and  Co.,  High  Holbom. 

Fruit  Committ«k.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  were  not  quite  so  abundant  as  the  plants  and  flowers,  but 
several  exhibitors  staged  collections  deserving  of  notice.  Mr.  L]ron, 
gardener  to  Sir  E.  H.  Scott,  Sandridge  Park,  Bromley,  Kent,  exhibited 
dishes  of  fine  Elruge  Nectarines  and  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches :  the 
latter  were  veij  large,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  for 
them.  Mr.  Whitaker,  gardener  to  Lord  Crewe,  sent  dishes  of  Lord 
Napier  Nectarines,  for  which  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded. 
The  fruits  were  oif  good  size  and  well  ripened.  From  the  Society's 
garden  fruits  of  a  hybrid  Strawberry  were  sent,  the  hybrid  being 
tiie  result  of  a  cross  between  Fragana  lucida  and  F.  Carolina.  The 
fruits  were  rather  small,  but  of  a  rich  and  peculiar  flavour.  It  was 
characterised  by  the  Committee  as  an  interesting  cross  of  good  habit, 
abundant  bearer,  and  novel  flavour,  but  not  of  sufficient  size  or  import- 
ance to  merit  a  first-class  certificate.  Mr.  Ward,  Longford  Castle 
Gardens,  Salisburv,  sent  a  seedlin^^  Melon,  which  was  considered  as  a 
good  ordinary'Melon,  but  not  superior  to  others  in  cultivation.  Messrs. 
Bunvard  k  Ck).,  Maidstone,  sent  small  branches  of  Currants  most  pro- 
fusely laden  with  fruits.  The  varieties  were  Baby  Castle,  Early  Ked, 
and  Baldwin's  Black.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Mr.  Pearson, 
6,  Water  Lane,  Brixton,  sent  fruits  of  a  seedling  Strawberry,  xery 
large  but  not  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Hinds,  Canford  Manor,  Wim- 
borne,  sent  a  collection  of  vegetables,  comprising  very  clean  well- 
grown  samples  of  Peas,  Beans,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes.  The  Committee 
signified  tneir  appreciation  of  the  quality  by  awarding  a  cultural 
commendation.  A  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Carter 
and  Co.  for  their  great  collection  of  Lettuces,  which  comprised  over 
two  hundred  varieties,  representing  all  the  principal  forms  in 
cultivation. 

Floral  Comvittke.— Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  This  Committee 
had  a  large  number  of  new  and  beautiful  plants  submitted  to  their 
attention,  and  that  the  exhibits  possessed  considerable  merit  may  be 

J'ndged  from  the  number  of  first-class  certificates  awarded.  Messrs. 
^  Yeitch  Al  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  fine  group  of  Tuberous  Begonias, 
Orchids,  and  new  plants.  Borne  of  the  most  noticeable  Begonias 
were  the  dwarf  forms.  Mrs.  Arthur  Potts  with  rich  crimson  fiowers  ; 
B.  Davisi  with  neat  bright  scarlet  flowers.  Of  the  larger  varieties 
Brilliant  with  enormous  scarlet  fiowers ;  Le  G<^t,  also  with  large 
blooms ;  Emperor,  Monarch,  the  pretty  white  form  Reine  Blanche : 
several  named  seedlings,  Bosea  grandifloraj  and  Countess  of  Kingston 
described  below.  An  exceptionally  beautiful  collection  of  Japanese 
Irises  was  also  exhibited  whi<^  were  very  g^atly  admired.  The 
varieties  were  not  of  English  origin,  having  all  been  introduced 
from  Japan  by  Messrs.  Yeitch ;  the  diversity  and  beauty  of  the 
colouring  were  most  attractive.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  sent  a  group  of  Orchids,  among  which  was  a 
grand  si>ecimen  of  Grammatophyllum  ElHsii,  with  a  raceme  consi- 
derably over  2  feet  in  length  and  bearing  nearly  fiftv  of  its  peculiar 
brownish  flowers  with  small  yellowish  spots  ;  Nanodes  Medusss  had 
several  of  its  strantre  dull  reddish-coloured  flowers  with  large  fringed 
labellums  ;  the  delicate  and  elegant  lonopsis  paniculata  was  flower- 
ing freely  ;  TJtricularia  Endresii  also  being  represented  by  an  attrac- 
tive specimen.  Cultural  commendations  were  awarded  for  these  plants. 
Mr.  H.  Coppin,  Rose  Nurseries,  Shirley,  Croydon^  obtained  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  a  group  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  containing  several  well 
grown  and  finely  flowered  specimens,  also  four  boxes  of  cut  Roses 
nesh  and  good.  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  large  stand 
of  Verbenas,  a  number  of  varieties  being  represented,  many  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  A  medal  was  awarded.  Captain  Patton,  Langford 
Place.  Abbey  Road,  N.  (gardener,  Mr.  Borthwick),  sent  a  Coleus 
named  Allan  Chandler,  with  leaves  of  great  size,  crimson  marked 
with  maroon,  and  edgred  with  yellow  and  green,  very  bright  in  colour, 
a  good  variety,  but  with  some  others  also  exhibited  on  this  occasion 
it  was  not  considered  snfficiently  distinct  from  the  numerous  forms 
in  cultivation  to  merit  a  certificate.  Messrs.  Heath  A  Son,  Exotic 
Nursery,  Cheltenham,  were  accorded  a  vote  of  than^  for  a  plant  of 
Epidendrum  elatum  bearing  a  fine  panicle  of  flowers,  the  fragrance  of 
which  strongly  resembles  that  of  ripe  Pears.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gar- 
dener to  G.  Southgate,  Esq.,  Selbome,  Streatham,  was  accord^  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  a  basket  of  plants  of  Pbalsenopsis  grandiflora, 
bearing  a  large  number  of  fine  flowers ;  one  inflorescence  had  sixteen 
flowers,  and  others  from  eight  to  ten.  Mr.  Salter  also  sent  a  basket 
of  Onddiums  of  several  species  flowering  freely.  From  the  Society's 
garden  were  sent  several  of  Lemoine's  Pelargoniums,  also  a  group  of 
seedling  Begonias  of  especial  merit,  the  habit  being  good,  the  flowers 


large  and  richly  coloured.  As  arranged  with  pots  of  Migpionette  the 
effect  was  very  pleasing.  Plants  of  Gomphrena  globosa  nana  were 
also  shown ;  as  its  name  signifles,  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  fcnm  in 
the  dwarf  and  compact  habit  A  vote  of  thanks  was  acoorded  to 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S..  Wey bridge,  for  fiowers  of  Liliums,  including  L. 
pardalinum,  L.  califomicum,  and  a  seedling.  Messrs.  Cntbnsh  and 
Bon,  Highgate,  had  a  collection  of  Ivies  in  the  vestibule  oomprismg 
about  fifty  varieties,  several  of  considerable  beautv. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants  :— 
To  Mr.  H.  Coppin  for  a  seedling  Tuheroui  Begonia  Mrs.  H,  Coppin,  a 
very  distinct  variety,  with  verv  large  yellow  fiowers  of  good  lorm ; 
the  leaves  were  somewhat  of  the  Pearcei  tjpe  in  colouring,  but  very 
large,  some  being  about  10  or  12  inches  in  length.  The  habit  was 
compact  and  good,  and  the  varietv  appears  one  of  great  excellence. 
To  Messrs.  Yeitch  dk  Son  for  Tuberous  Begonia  Rosea  grand^ora,  a 
beautiful  variety,  with  flowers  of  enormous  size,  about  4  to  6  inches 
in  diameter,  of  neat  form,  and  pale  pink  in  colour,  very  distinct  and 
attractive;  Cyprij^ium  Morganumum,  a  hybrid  between  C.  Stonei 
and  C.  Yeitchi,  with  narrow  petals  about  4  inches  in  length,  spotted 
with  dark  pume,  the  sepals  were  of  a  light  colour  faintly  striped 
with  purple  ;  Tuberous  Begonia  Countess  of  Kingston ,  of  dwarf  habit, 
with  large  well-formed  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson  tint.  In  the  colour 
and  symmetiT  of  the  flowers  this  flue  rariety  could  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed. The  following  varieties  of  Iris  Ketmpjferi  were  also  deservedlv 
certificated  : — Camatton,  very  lar^  fiowers,  peculiarly  streaked  with 
purple  on  a|lighter  ground  ;  Strtata  superba,  very  neat  symmetrical 
flowers  with  a  pale  nlac  ground,  marked  with  fine  purple  veins,  and 
having  purplisn  blue  stigmas  ;  Imperial  Wonder,  large  circular 
flowers,  spotted  and  streaked  with  white  and  two  shades  of  purple : 
Kosoburo  San,  falls  and  standards  broad  and  rounded,  streaked  ana 
veined  with  purple  on  a  light  colour,  very  distinct  and  beautiful ; 
Ddicata,  flowers  of  moderate  size,  semi-double,  white  in  centre,  lilac 
blue  towards  the  margin,  very  chaste.  To  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
for  Rose  Mrs,  Harry  Turner,  a  Hybrid  PerpMStnal  with  neat  com- 
pact blooms  of  good  substance  and  a  surprising  richness  of  colour. 
The  shade  was  a  deep  rich  crimson  with  a  velvety  sheen  j  very 
effective.  Picotee  Clara  Penson,  a  light-edged  variety  of  symmetrical 
form^fuU,  pure  white  with  a  clear  narrow  margin  of  purple.  To 
Mr.  W.  Bull  for  Lilium  canadense  sphndens,  a  variety  of  this  well- 
known  species  with  a  single  neat  flower  of  moderate  size,  the  perianth 
divisions  acute,  reddish  m  colour,  thickly  spotted  with  black ;  very 
pretty  and  distinct  To  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Osbom  for  Hedera 
maderiensis,  an  Ivy  with  small  leaves  variegated  with  white.  To 
Mr.  B.  Lewis,  St.  Austins,  South  Norwood,  for  Coleus  Sowteri,  a 
distmct  and  attractive  variety  with  neatly  formed  leaves,  rich  crim- 
son in  the  centre,  and  margined  with  an  even  band  of  yellow.  To 
Mr.  J.  King  for  Begonia  Mary  Steele,  a  tub^x>us  variety  of  the  Pearcei 
type,  verv  floriferons,  of  good  compact  habit  and  bearing  circular 
flowers  of  a  flue  yellow  tint.  Tuberous  Begonia  A.  JJemsley  from  the 
Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  was  also  honoured  with  a  certificate. 
It  was  exhibited  as  a  "  decorative  variety,"  a  term  which  was  appa- 
rently intended  to  indicate  the  dwarf  compact  habit  and  floriferous- 
ness  of  the  varietv.  The  flowers  were  very  freely  produced,  and  of  a 
fine  pink  hue.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  t  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  also  obtained 
a  first-class  certificate  for  Rose  Pride  of  Waltham,  which  is  described 
in  the  report  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  Kose  Show. 

Scientific  Committeb.— Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W. 
G.  Smith  exhibited  water-colour  drawings  of  certain  furnaces  f<» 
smelting  iron  in  Scotland,  the  volumes  of  smoke  of  which  were 
destroying  Conifers  in  the  neighbourhood ;  a  drawing  of  Lilium 
giganteum  from  Mr.  Noble's  nursery,  Bagshot  j  and  a  fasciated 
peduncle  of  the  Ox-eye  Daisy,  with  three  flower  heads  combined. 
Dr.  Gilbert  exhibited  specimens  of  Bacteria  and  other  organisms 
which  are  supposed  to  produce  nitrification.  Certain  solutions  con- 
tainin|^  nitrous  acid  were  found  to  pass  into  nitric  acid  whenever  the 
organisms  were  present,  not  otberwise.  Dr.  Masters  reports  that 
they  consist  of  numerous  micrococci,  algse  growth  and  Bacteria. 
Dr.  Masters  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  rare  Simethis  bicolor  from 
Bournemouth.  Rev.  A.  Bawson  for  a  fasciated  branch  of  Ash  from 
Bromley  Common.  Mr.  MacLachlan  exhibited  a  specimen  of  sugar- 
cane from  Queensland  attacked  by  the  larva  (also  exhibited)  of  some 
unknown  moth,  probably  of  the  Pyrelidss.  It  resembles  the  injury 
done  to  the  canes  in  the  West  Indies.  Mauritius,  4a  The  larva  appears 
to  bore  into  the  stem  just  above  tne  leaf  insertion,  the  egg  having 
been  laid  in  the  axil,  hence  the  desirability  of  stripping  off  the  lower 
leaves.  He  also  exhibited  a  Tulip  capsule  with  a  supernumerary 
carpel  adherent,  but  open  with  exposed  seed.  Mr.  James  (Norwood) 
exhibited  a  series  of  blossoms  of  Oncidium  Gardnerii,  snowing  no 
specific  difference  between  that  and  0.  curtum.  The  Rev.  G .  Henslo w 
(Secretary)  exhibited  several  Cabbage  leaves  with  abnonual  foliar 
appendages  and  pitchers  from  a  field  near  Hitchin  :  also  Iberis 
amara,  and  remarkably  tall  specimens  of  Rhinanthus  Crista  galli  &om 
a  com  field  at  the  same  place. 

Ptrethrums. — These  are  certain  to  become  as  popular,  or 
perhaps  more  so,  than  Chrysanthemums.  In  two  long  broad 
borders  400  feet  or  more  in  length  they  are  planted  from  6  to 
9  feet  apart,  laige  plants  with  dozens  of  blooms  each,  and  the 
effect  is  very  fine.  And  then  what  handfuls  or  basketfuls  <A  cut 
flowers  can  be  ga^ered  from  them  I    No  doubt  that  in  ten  yeaia* 


^ 
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PEACH  BLISTER. 

Hn.  Tatlob's  notei  in  the  but  i«iu  ot  jcm  lut  volnme  added 
oae  more  proof  to  Ihe  thoiumid  and  one  already  in  eiiBtenre  ol 
bow  atl-impoitant  tbe  [irntection  of  gUu  U  to  ripen  the  aaiiual 
growth  of  Peach  trees.  If  it  be  correct  that  well-ripened  wood 
ensures  the  safetj  of  the  foliage  from  north-eaet  and  south-east 
winds— and  T  by  no  means  grant  that  it  does — how  are  we  to  get 
tbe  wood  ripened  upon  open  valla  in  a  wet  sommer  1  If  anyone 
will  tell  o»  tba^  oi  of  a  sure  remedy  for  ttie  bUBter,  we  Bhall  be 
moat  gmtefal. 

Last  jear  I  called  atteotion  to  tbe  fact  ot  some  varieties  of 
Peaches  being  much  more 
liable  to  suffer  from  blister 
than  others,  giving  ex- 
amples of  trees  in  my  own 
hands  growing  side  by  side 
nnder  precisely  similar 
conditions,  some  ot  which 
were  quite  crippled  and 
ilonted  by  blister,  while 
others  eojojed  a  compara- 
tive immunity  from  it,  the 
appHieat  causebeingtissas 
sufficicull;  Etout  in  the 
jouQg  foliage  to  withstand 
tbe  Attacks  of  cold  blasts 
— growing  quickly,  and 
com  ing  to  fn  11  development 
without  a  blemisb.  Varie- 
ties possessing  this  vain- 
able  property  are  what  wo 
require  for  open  walls,  for, 
however  delicious  and  fine 
may  be  the  fmit  of  varie- 
ties having  tender  foliage, 
they  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon  for  an  annnal  snpply 
of  it  withont  the  protec- 
tion of  glass.  Plant  them 
by  open  walls,  and  for  two 
or  three  yeaia  all  may 
go  well  ;  they  may  have 
bjcomc  flonrishing  trees 
laden  with  heavy  crops  of 
fmit,  but  a  change  will 
inevit^ly  come  over  the 
scene.  Cold  ongenial 
springs  will  occnr,  blister 
will  affect  the  folia^, 
much  of  tbe  blossom  will 
prove  abortive,  and  the 
trees  will  present  a  crip- 
pled, stnnted,  half  bare 
appearance  till  the  full 
ttrong  growth  of  kindly 
midsummer  hides  the  ra- 
Tagesof  Gcklespring.  This 
snmmeTgrowthfllls  the  wall  space,  but  it  will  not  be  well  ripened 
unless  tlie  antnmu  prove  exceptionally  warm. and  fine.  Two 
precioas  months  have  been  lost  by  the  crippling  of  the  spring 
growth.  It  this  meant  oikly  a  possiitg  disfigurement  of  the  trees 
it  would  be  immaterial,  but  it  too  often  involves  the  loss  of  the 
fruit  crop  in  the  following  year. — Edwabd  LncKHDBar. 


margins ;  they  are  of  a  lively  rose  colonr,  with  deep-colonred 
veins.  The  ground  colour  ol  the  large  petals  is  while,  but  that 
is  almost  entirely  oblitenited  by  the  rich  carmine  veining  or 
reticulation  txith  without  and  within,  but  brightest  on  tbe 
upper  side. 

THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  ROSE  SHOW. 
Hbrbpobd,  Julv  7th. 


fib.  ».- 


ABUTILON  INSIGNE. 


A  COKBKBP0in>EnT  informs  ns  that  he  has  receired  what  be 
believes  to  be  this  plant  under  another  name,  and  he  assumes  that 
others  are  in  tbe  some  position  as  be  is.  The  accompanying 
flgnre  will  enable  anyone  to  identify  the  plant,  which  is  distinct 
itt  the  formation  of  its  Bowers  from  all  other  Abntilons,  and  is 
very  handsome,  with  dark  green  persistent  foliage.  A.  insignc 
(Haodsome-fiowered  Abutilon)  has  branches  clothed  with  dense 
down.  The  leaves  are  large,  on  long  petioles,  alternate,  cordate, 
somewhat  three-lobed,  and  coarsely  serrated,  pal mato-seven -nerved, 
with  reticolated  veins.  The  flowers  are  aboat2inchesindiameter, 
and  grow  in  kxillary  racemes  of  three  to  seven  flowers.  The  calys 
is  campannlate,  with  trlangalai  acute  lobes ;  tbe  corolla  consists 
of  five  obovate  coDcale  petals,  crisped,  and  plicate  with  crose 


srked  ot  Ur.  Baker's  Roses  at  the  Palace,  so  at  Hereforii  it 

B  .u.,.xgeible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  woDderfal  colour,  lifelike 

frfsbneM,  and  smoothnets  of  his  blooms.    This  is  a  fact  generally 

apparent  in  this  great  exhibitor's  collection ;  his  chief  weakness  lay 

in  tbe  great  siie  of  the  ms- 

arity    ot    his   bloom  s    not 
ing  carried  ont  through 
his  collection — a  specimen 

wonld  crop  up.  Mr.  Jonitt's 
blooms,  □□  the  contrary, 
were  large,  well  sustained 
thronghout,  and  quite  aa 
well  set  u^  aa  Mr.  Baker's, 
bat  certainly  Isckios  in 
colonr  aud  snioothneEB,  and 
(bowing  manifest  signs  of 
an  nnequal  struggle  with 
tbe  elemeots,  especially 
when  called  upon  to  bear 
the  burden  and  heat  of  tbe 
"Jr.  Jowilt's 
I   evidently 

have  bean   staged  in  this 
high  state  of  perfection. 

If  r.  Baker  carried  o3  the 
special  prite,  given  hv  Mr. 
SiCanl  [£5),[or  thirty-.ii 
varieties,  with  a  superb 
collection.  The  second 
prize  waa  taken  by  Hr. 
Jowitt  with  admirable 
blooms.  In  eighteen  varie- 
ties, three  trusses,  Hr. 
Baker  had  to  change  places 
with  Ur.  Jovitt  in  order  of 
.  the  latter   carrying 


off 


the 


trouble  to  decide,  so  superb 
in  colour,  size,  and  Bbape 

in  the  previous  class,  Ur. 
Baker's  Roses  were  superior 
in  colour  and  freshness,  and 
BpeclmeDS  of  J.  S.  Mill  and 
Dachesao  de  Tallombrosa 
were  eooh  fanltless  i  while 
in  Mr.  Jowitt's  winning 
collection  the  triple  groops 
IKSTOHB.  of  Marie  Baumann  (a  mar- 

vel of  emioBpoint  symmetry) 
audgoodold  JohnHopper  (so  fresh  and  hiijbt)  oonld  not  be  surpassed 
la  twenty-four  varieties  Mr,  Jowitt,  Mr.  Baker,  and  Ur.  Arkwright 
were  awarded  tbe  priiefl  in  the  order  named  Grand  blooms  were  staged 
in  these  collections  especially  in  Mr.  Jowitt's.  In  twelve  varieties 
in  a  nnmerona  class  Mr.  Jowitt  was  again  first  with  a  splendid  laira 
and  level  lot,  Mr.  B.  Crooaliug  second,  and  Mr.  Baker  third.  Mr. 
Jowitt  showed  H.P.  Henri  Ledeohaui,  splendid ;  and  Mr.  B.  Cross- 
ling  H.P.  Pierre  Hotting,  grand  in  colour  and  substance.  Me»rs. 
Crauiton's  special  priie  for  twoWe  bloonMj_of  any  Hose  whs  wor 
by  Mr,  Jowitt  with  remarkable  blooms 


^ ...      ._     .  K.P.  Francois  Michelon ; 

'bile  a  similar  prlie,  offered  for  Hoiietto  Msrichal  Niel,  failed  to 
bring  a  single  competitor.  Three  blooms  of  any  English  Rose  not 
Tflt  in  commerce  was  won  by  Mr.  Talbot,  gardener  to  Mr.  Arkwright, 
who  sUged  two  varieties,  neither  of  which  appeared  snfBciently 
distinct  to  require  any  especial  notioe.  In  the  oloas  restricted  to 
amateurs  living  in  Herefordshire,  twenty-four  vars.,  smgle  blooms, 
the  first  priie  {the  special  gift  of  Mr.  Arkwright),  was  gained  by 
Uiss  Bulmer  with  fine  well-colnunHi  blooms  ■  3.  Pulley,  Esq.,  M.P., 
second  ;  Hi.  A.  Q.  Qrant  third,  and  Mr.  J.  O.  Woodhouse  fourth.  In 
this  divisLoa  the  competition  was  numerous  and  close  in  every  class. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  new  Roses  sent  out  in  1877, 1878, 1873, 

orlS80MesBra.Curtia4Sanford  gained  tbe  first  priie.    Iheeihibita 

these  classes  were  not  up  to  the  usual  mark  >s  regards  quality  and 

ued  to  be  H.P.  The  Dean 

■s.  Curtis  A  Co.'s  collection. 


JOURNAL   OF  HORTICULTURE  AND   COTTAGE  QARDENER. 


I  Jnlr  It,  UM. 


and  Uadains  Oabriel  Luiiet  (far 


it  promietng  Tarietf )  In  Ur. 


DariiOD.    The „-.- 

NoiwtCe  duUB,  in  vhlch  Mewn.  DaviBon  A  Co.  took  fint  priie  ;  bnt 
when  Mesan.  Cant,  HiCchell,  and  Prince  are  nnable  to  exhibit,  or 
cot  at  all  in  their  oanal  form,  a  temporaiy  eclipse  ot  thia  loTelieat 
type  of  Rose  muat  be  eipeeted. 

Coming  down  last,  but  oertainlj  not  least  in  point  o(  imporfcince, 
to  the  nnrserymen'a  division,  Mesam.  Cranstoa  t  Co.,  aa  a  foregone 
conclusion  from  their  former  triampha  thia  aeason,  carried  off  first 
bononiv  with  sTBud  eiamples  of  the  leading  exhibition  Tarieties. 
HesBTs.  Cartia  &  BanFord  took  second  priie  with  a  smaller  hnt  Iresh 
aDd  good  coltection.  For  thirty'sii  varietiea,  trebles,  Hnsra.  Cranston 
were  again  flrat,  and  Messrs.  Darteon  k  Co.  second.  For  twenty-four 
t-aiiebies,  amgle  tmsses,  Hessn.  Cranston  It  Co.  and  Messrs.  Darison 
and  Co.  vers  first  and  second  in  the  order  named.  In  eighteen 
Tarietiea,  trebles,  Hesars.  JeSer^es  A  Son,  Cirencester,  gained  Snt 
priie  with  a  remarkably  clean  asd  freah  collection.  The  second  and 
third  prizes  in  this  class  were  not  awarded.  In  Class  2i,  varieties, 
single  blooms,  Mr.  Oriffiths,  Tillington  Nurseries,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Lee, 
Lronsha II,  gained  gistand  second  prizes  with  admirable  collections 
after  very  close  competition. 

It  only  remains  to  state  that  the  fioral  decorations  for  which  the 


uideiahle  reput 


a  larger 


scale  than  nsnal,  and  most  hare  considerably  taxed  all  i 
and  talent  which  the  Hon.  and  Her.  J.  T.  Boscawen  (who  acted  as 
Jndge  in  this  division),  is  bo  well  known  to  possess,  in  discriminating 
between  their  rival  merits.  Throngh  the  conri«ay  and  efficiency  of 
the  hall  manager,  Mr.  Beddoe,  alt  arrangements  seemed  to  give 
general  satisfaction.  There  will  be  a  new  Honorary  Beeretarj  next 
year  to  the  West  of  Bngland  Boss  Bhow,  bat  still  an  occasional 


"  B(»e  Jonmal "  in  the— HBRsroitDSHinB  iBctrHBurr. 


R  eARDB-f . 

Eatlg  Caibage, — A  supply  of  Cabbage  early  in  spring  Is  of  great 
importance.  If  the  planta  are  too  early  there  is  danger  of  their 
running  to  seed  in  spring,  hence  the  necessity  of  sowing  ao  as  to 
obviate  this.  From  the  10th  to  ths  16th  of  this  month  is  quite  safe  for 
localities  north  ot  the  Hamber,  but  aoDthward  from  the  16tb  to  the 
Sith  will  be  a  ioitable  time  for  sowing.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
rather  thinly  in  an  open  aitnatioD,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  plants 
•turdy  and  short  in  the  sl«m  from  the  commencement.  Ellam's 
Early  Dwarf  is  one  of  the  best  varieties,  oommg  in  very  quickly  ; 
Hill'a  Dwarf  Incomparable,  Wbeeler'a  Imperial,  and  Wheeler's  Cocoa- 
nut  are  admirable  early  varieties,  also  Nonpareil  Improved,  Cattetl's 
Retianc«,  and  Enfleld  Market. 

CauliJIinetn, — Flanta  intended  for  yielding  heads  in  antnmn  sbonld 
be  planted  without  delay,  choosing  an  open  situation  and  well- manured 
ground.  Snpply  the  plants  freely  with  water,  mulching  the  ground 
between  the  rows  after  the  plants  become  eetablished,  and  frequently 
water  between  the  rovra  in  dry  weather,  not  only  to  increase  the 
vigour  of  the  planta  but  to  prevent "  buttoning." 

Brocceti. — Planta  ot  Yeltch'a  Self -protecting  Autumn  and  Snow's 
Winter  Broccoli  shonld  be  planted-out  at  once,  aRordiog  them  if 
poaaibie  sheltered  yet  snnny  sitnations.  Heads  may  be  obtained  when 
those  in  exposed  sitnations  are  damaged  or  destroyed.  The  pieaent 
time  is  most  suitable  for  plantiog  out  the  mam  crops  ot  spring  and 
late  Broccolls,  which  in  most  gardens  make  t«o  robust  and  snccnlent 
growth,  thus  becoming  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost  than  those 
grown  in  poorer  soil.  A  loose  soil  also  tavonis  ths  tendency  to 
eicesaive  vigour ;  therefore  in  planting  merely  loosen  the  surface  tor 
the  purpose  ot  removing  weeds,  and  before  planting  give  a  dressing 
ot  salt  to  ground  where  the  crop*  suffer  from  ambnry  or  cinb,  half 
peck  par  rod  being  a  sufficient  dressing,  or  nitrate  ot  soda  1  lb.  per  rod. 

A*  ground  beoomes  cleared  of  Potatoes,  Peaa,  Ac,  plant  Savoys, 
Borecoles,  and  Ealee  for  a  good  supply  ot  winter  greena.  Sow  a  good 
breadth  ot  Tumlpa  tot  late  summer  and  autumn  use,  and  continue 
Bucceaaional  sowings  ot  Badishea,  Bound  Spinach,  and  Lettuce.  The 
main  crop  of  Endive  ahould  now  be  sown  ;  Bound-leaved  Batavian 
and  Oreen  Curled  are  suitable  varieties,  Ficns  being  a  very  deairabls 
finely  curled  or  cut  varied,  with  a  large  quantity  ot  edible  learea 
which  are  readily  blanched.    Parsley  which  has  been  transplanted 


endures  the  winter  much  better  than  that  allowed  to  remain  where  it 
was  sown,  therefore  transplant  some  where  protection  can  be  afforded 
in  severe  weather. 

BABDT   FRirrr  QAKDBN. 

Continue  to  carry  out  former  directions  aa  regards  the  stopping  or 
removal  of  auperfloons  or  toreright  shoota  of  all  kinds  ot  fmit  trees, 
nailing  or  tying-in  when  trained  to  walls,  so  as  to  afford  the  advanlafa 
of  increased  sunshine  and  air  to  ripen  ths  wood  and  buds.  Figs  on 
walls  should  have  similar  attention,  the  pointa  ot  all  shoots  being 
pinched  out  except  the  leaders,  and  whN«  the  shoots  are  croirded 
they  should  be  well  thinned  out.  Tines  trained  to  walls  should  have 
the  growths  closely  nailed  in,  the  laterals  kept  well  [auched  and 
superfluous  growths  removed,  so  as  to  afford  the  wood  and  fmit  the 
fulleat  advantage  of  sun  and  air.  Many  outdoor  tmils  win  now 
require  to  be  protected  by  nets  from  the  ravages  ot  bh^, 

Btmiattrria^~Giomii  intended  tor  new  plantations  should  now  be 
prepared  by  heavy  manuring  and  deep  trenching,  or  at  least  by  being 
deeply  dug.  Preparation  will  also  require  to  be  made  of  plants  for 
planting  ;  and  the  best  plan  is  to  layer  runners  in  small  pola,aeIecting 
the  mnnera  fromtraittnl  plants  only,  and  by  attention  to  watering  in 
dry  weather  they  will  soon  £11  ths  pota  with  roots,  when  they  ahould 
be  planted  out  and  attended  to  with  water  untjl  established.  It  kept 
free  from  weeds  and  munert  they  irill  afford  a  crop  of  fmit  next 
season,  as  full  as  planta  allowed  to  root  in  ths  soil  naturally  will  do  in 
the  second  year  j  indeed  the  finest  fruit  will  be  had  the  season  follow- 
ing planting,  amply  repaying  the  little  extra  trouble  of  layering  in 
pots.  In  light  eoils  the  Strawberry  should  be  treated  aa  a  biennial 
or  at  most  as  a  triennial  crop,  whilst  in  heavy  soil  the  plants  have 
longer  staying  power,  and  will  continue  in  bearing.  The  planta  may 
be  placed  15  inches  asunder  in  rows  SO  to  B6  inches  apart,  which  wilt 
be  sufficient  space  the  Gnt  season  and  ensure  a  fuller  crop.  But 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  every  alternate  plant  should  be 
removed,  which  will  leave  them  80  inches  asunder  every  way,  more 
aud  finer  ^it  bdng  had  than  by  overcrowding.  Pioneer,  Ticomtesae 
Eeriuart  de  Thury,  President,  Bir  Joseph  Paiton,  Lucas,  Loitord 
Hall  Seedling,  Eureka,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Unser  Friti  are  reliable  varieties . 

PLAKT  HOtrSBS. 

(TrcAiitt.— Thunia  Bensonis  and  T.  alhua  come  into  flower  about 
this  time,  and  are  valuable  when  many  are  on  the  wane.  They 
ahould  he  in  every  oollection,  andareot  eaay  culture,  needing  mach  the 
same  treatment  during  growth  aa  Calanthes.  Supply  the  latter  with 
weak  liquid  manure,  also  Umatodea  rosea  ;  and  aa  they  are  subject  to 
attacks  ot  red  spider,  thrips,  and  scale,  sponge  the  leaves  with  soapy 
water  and  afterwards  with  clean  rain  water.  Cattleyas  aud  Lnlias 
in  growth  require  plenty  of  moisture  to  enable  them  to  make  strong, 
plump,  pseudo-bulbs.  Many  of  the  early-growing  Orchids  will  have 
completed  their  growths  for  the  season,  and  will  require  to  be  re- 
moved to  a  cooler  hotse,  where  they  can  have  more  air  aud  light, 
and  a  temperature  ot  about  60°  without  sun  heat.  Dendrobiam 
nobile,  D.  Cambridgeannm,  with  others  of  the  genus,  it  retted  in 
their  growing  quarters,  will  often  make  a  second  growth,  which 
seldom  becomes  well  matured  j  therefore  place  them  in  a  houu  with 
leas  moisture  aud  heat,  ventilating  freely.  Keep  the  Odontoglossnm 
house  cool  and  moist,  affording  plenty  of  water  to  the  roots  ot  those 
growing  freely.  Odontagloisnms  and  Maedevallias  growing  strongly 
and  having  filled  their  pota  with  roots  should  now  have  a  shift. 
BobraliasbeiDgsnbjecttoredsplder  should  be  freely  syringed  and  the 
leaves  sponged.  Frequent  fumigation  will  be  necessary  to  keep  down 
aphides  and  thrips, 

CrtenAoMs.— In  hot  weather  hardwooded  planta  will  require  very 
considerBble  and  careful  attention  in  watering.  Plants  in  vigorous 
growth  and  having  abundance  ot  roots  may  not  show  any  indication 
ot  requiring  water  in  the  morning,  but  they  should  ba  eiamined 
before  the  nsnal  time  of  watering  in  the  afternoon,  and  be  supplied 
as  needed.  Mischief  is  often  done  by  permitting  a  plant  to  flag  and 
then  saturating  the  soil.  In  an  hour  or  two  the  plant  will  freahen 
up  aud  may  appear  all  right,  but  in  a  week  or  two  it  will  begin  to 
flag  at  tbe  points  when  exposed  to  the  full  sun,  and  this  time  it  is 
not  by  want  ot  watei,  for  tbe  soil  Is  found  wet  enough,  and  if  the 
plant  is  turned  out  many  ot  the  roots  will  be  found  dead.  It  is  the 
heavy  flrst  watering  after  becoming  dry  that  is  the  cauM  ot  this, 
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and  which  a  more  jadicioos  Application  wonld  hare  prevented. 
When  a  plant,  therefore,  is  found  dry  in  the  middle  of  the  day  it 
should  at  once  be  shaded,  the  atmosphere  around  thoroughly  moist- 
ened by  copious  applications  of  water,  damping  the  outside  of  the 
pot  repeatedly  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  wet,  slightly  damping 
OTerhead  to  prevent  evaporation  ;  and  when  the  plant  is  recovering, 
as  it  will  towards  evening,  afford  water  thoroughly  to  the  roots. 
This  may  be  the  means  of  saving  many  fice  specimens.  Another 
evil  in  watering  at  this  season  is  the  supply  from  cisterns  being 
exhaxisted ;  spring  water  is  employed  not  only  several  degrees  lower 
in  temperature  but  very  hard.  To  prevent  the  injurious  effects  of 
well  water  to  hard  wooded  plants  it  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  air 
for  several  days  before  use. 

Pelarffonimns, — ^Early-flowered  plants  are  very  valuable,  such  as 
Bridal  Bouquet  and  Duchess  of  Bedford,  both  being  very  chaste, 
pure  white,  prettily  fringed  with  feathered  rose  spot  in  the  upper  petals. 
They  should  be  placed  outdoors  in  the  full  sun  without  delay  to 
thoroughly  ripen  theii  wood  previously  to  being  cut  down,  affording 
water  only  to  prevent  flagging.  The  Begal  varieties  are  particularly 
valuable  for  bcuquets  and  decorative  pur)>oses.  Some  of  the  best 
are  Princess  of  Wales  ,*  Maid  of  Kent,  with  rose  spots  on  all  the 
petals ;  Prince  of  Teck,  Queen  Victoria,  Captain  Baikes,  and  Beauty 
of  Oxton. 

Liliums, — Plants  of  L.  auratum  coming  on  for  later  flowering  should 
be  top-dressed  with  decayed  manure,  and  have  careful  attention  in 
watering  and  securing  to  stakes,  or  they  will  be  liable  to  be  damaged 
by  strong  winds.  Plants  that  have  flowered  should  be  placed  out- 
doors and  properly  attended  to  with  water,  as  the  longer  they  retain 
the  foliage  the  stronger  the  bulbs  will  be,  on  which  so  much  depends 
for  next  iteason's  flowering.  L.  spedosum  vars.  should  have  weak 
liquid  manure  occasionally,  and  must  be  kept  free  from  aphides, 
which  if  allowed  to  increase  completely  spoils  both  flowers  and 
foliage. 

i7ea/A«.— Early-flowering  plants  should  be  placed  outside,  and 
should  have  slight  shade  for  a  few  hours  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  Place  the  pots  on  a  bed  of  ashes  at  least  6  inches  thick,  which 
should  always  be  kept  moist,  as  when  the  plants  are  on  inverted 
pots  they  from  drought  become  brown  in  leaf  and  have  a  starved 
appearance.  Sometimes  red  spider  attacks  the  plants,  and  in  this 
case  lay  them  on  their  sides  and  syringe  thoroughly  with  clean 
water  about  twice  a  week. 
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(TO  CORRESPONDENTS.) 


Books  (A  New  8tib»cHber),—We  know  of  no  treatise  such  as  you  appeor  to 
reqaire.  You  will  find  an  excellent  mode  of  destroying  the  Goosebeny  cater- 
pillar on  page  4M,  the  ianie  of  Jane  10th ;  and  you  may  readily  destroy  aphides 
on  Botes  and  Asten  by  syringing  them  with  a  eolation  of  soft  soap  and  tobacco 
water,  S  on.  of  the  former  and  half  a  pint  of  the  latter  to  a  gulon  of  water. 
Oiahorst  componnd  has  the  same  effect,  as  also  bare  other  insecticides  that  are 
adrertised  in  the  Jonmal.  It  is  a  great  mirtate  to  permit  insects  to  Increase  in 
large  nnmbers  before  adopting  meant  of  destroying  them.  Tboee  who  act  on 
thfai  principle  never  become  sacceesfal  cultivators.  We  will  readily  give  you 
information  on  any  qoestion  that  penpdezes  yon  if  yon  will  state  the  case  clearly 
andexpUciUy.  iW.A\ Craig). —Lo^re**  ''Kataial  History  of  British  (Srasses/* 
with  terenty-two  ooloared  platee,  may  poraibly  suit  you.  It  is  pnblished  by 
Oroombrldge  St  Son,  price  one  gnlnea.  Tour  other  question  shall  have  our 
attention. 

Mlmnlnsea  (T.  IT.).— The  flowers  having  been  tent  in  a  letter  instead  of  a 
small  box  were  crushed  into  a  shapeless  mass,  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
determine  the  merit  of  the  variety.  We  may  inform  you»  however,  that  hoee- 
in*hoee  varieties  of  Mimnlos  are  qoite  common. 

PeOQllar  Fern  (£.  Bladtf).—Tht  frond  yon  tent  Is  very  distinct  from 
Adiantom  gradllimum  in  general  appearance  and  form,  bnt  the  pinnoles  are 
similar  to  thoee  of  that  Fern.  It  is  probably  a  form  of  A.  gradllimnm.  The 
frond  is  buncted  or  fSstiglate,  and  if  all  are  alike  upon  the  plant  you  menticm 
the  e£Eect  matt  be  very  pMulIar. 

Saedllny  Viola  (/.  M.  /VerDtan).— The  flowers  aie  very  rich  in  colour, 
velvety  pnrMe,  and  as  the  j^ant  is  floriferoos  and  a  continaont  bloomer  the 
variety  ii  likely  to  prove  an  aoquiaition  for  bedding  and  border  deoorattoo.   We 


advise  you  to  exhibit  flowering  plants  at  some  of  the  Scottish  Pansy  shows,  as 
it  is  only  by  jadging  it  in  oomparison  with  the  beat  varietiet  its  merits  can  be 
satisfactorily  determined. 

Thrlps  on  Vines  (IT.  A.  A).— Preqaent  light  fumigations  wUlnot  Injure 
the  Ompes  that  have  just  stoned,  and  if  persisted  in  ^ill  probably  endicate  the 
Insecte.  We  have  often  greativ  checked  their  increase  by  dipping  a  sponge  in  a 
strong  solution  of  softcoap  and  smearing  the  aifected  leaves,  not  syringing  the 
Vines  afterwards.  An  hour  or  two  spent  daring  the  early  morning  in  sponging 
the  leaves  would  probably  in  your  case  be  labour  well  invest^.  At  what 
Btrength  did  yon  apply  the  panflin  to  the  Vine  in  the  pot  for  extirpating  ants  ? 

Heating  a  Stove  (E.  IT,  Ifaidathmd).— Yon  do  not  state  the  height  of  the 
stove,  but  only  give  ita  length  and  width.  Unless  the  house  Is  very  lofty  four 
rows  of  4-incb  pipee  and  sufficient  boiler  power  will  heat  it  efficiently.  It  it 
contrary  to  our  practice,  as  we  have  often  stated,  to  recommend  boilers.  All  that 
are  advertised  In  our  columns  are  good  when  well  managed,  but  all  are  not 
equally  adapted  to  certain  positions.  Consult  a  practical  gardener  in  your 
neighbourhood  on  this  tnbject. 

Onion  Maggot  (IF.  /ohm).— As  your  Onions  are  "seriously  affected"  we 
know  of  nothing  that  will  kill  the  maggot  without  also  destroring  the  plants. 
If  any  of  our  readers  can  name  a  remedy  we  will  gladly  publith  it. 

Stopping  Peach  Trees  (8ubteHber).—Tnln-in  all  the  growths  that  are 
necessary  for  forming  the  trees,  and  do  not  stop  them,  but  be  sure  they  are  not 
crowded.  The  foliage  of  one  shoot  should  not  overlap  that  of  the  other,  there- 
fore you  must  remove  all  the  growths  requisite  for  exposing  fnllv  to  the  light 
those  remaining.  The  side  growths  for  bearing  next  year  must  also  be  trained 
very  thinly,  and  if  they  have  formed  triple  buds  the  ends  of  the  shoots  may  be 
pinched  off  in  August  at  about  18  inches  from  the  ba.^.  Strong  growths  do  not 
always  form  triple  buds  near  the  base,  but  only  towards  the  extremities,  and 
therefore  stopping  must  not  be  done  indiscriminately.  Yon  do  not  say  whether 
the  toeet  are  on  open  walls  or  under  gli 


Pelargoniom  Beaaty  of  Oxton,  ''Sport"  (/7or<#0'— The  truss  Is 
large  and  the  flowers  possess  good  substance.  They  are  darker  than  the  original, 
not  possessing  so  much  white  in  the  centre  nor  round  the  margin  of  the  petals. 
It  is  distinct,  and  like  the  original  form  will  be  useful  for  decorative  purposes, 
but  we  do  not  think  it  likely  to  be  of  any  great  commercial  value. 

Propagating  Taberoas  Begonias  (C.  L.  C.).— They  strike  readily  from 
cuttings  imertedln  sand  in  a  good  bottom  heat,  choosing  such  shoots  that  have 
not  a  disposition  to  flower  freely,  indeed  cuttings  arc  best  inserted  before  the 
flowering  period.  Cuttings  struck  now  will  not  produce  floe  plants  this  year, 
but  will  form  tubers  that  will  produce  good  flowering  plants  next  season. 

Roses  from  Gnttlngs  (/d>fn).— As  the  plants  grow  vigorously  and  yet 
do  not  bloom  we  conclude  they  have  been  pruned  too  closely.  Roses  on  their 
own  roots  if  they  grow  freely  Mill,  if  rightly  pruned,  flower  as  freely  as  plants 
that  are  budded  or  grafted  on  other  stocks.  Thin-out  the  growths  if  crowded 
now,  and  only  slightly  shorten  the  others  at  the  winter  pruning,  and  your  plants 
will  flower  next  yc 


Peach  Trees  Unhealthy  (JI.  E.  C.).— Had  yon  sent  us  some  wood  as 
well  as  leaves  we  should  have  been  In  a  belter  position  to  judge  of  the  oondiUon 
of  your  trees.  The  leaves  Indicate  that  the  wood  Is  ripening  prematurely ;  If 
Uils  is  so  Uie  trees  have  not  had  sufficient  water.  They  appear  also  to  have  been 
injured  by  the  red  spider,  but  there  are  no  insects  on  the  leaves  sent.  Have  the 
trees  been  dressed  with  a  strong  insecticide,  and  so  received  injury  ?  Examine 
the  border,  not  on  the  surface  merely,  but  S  feet  below,  and  possibly  you  will 
flnd  it  dry ;  if  so,  water  it  thoroughly,  syringing  the  trees  frequently,  and  If  the 
crop  is  vety  heavy  remove  a  portion  of  the  fruit. 

Beetles  Eating  Strawberries  iE.  D.).— The  beetle  sent  It  Omatoua 
melanarius,  a  predaceous  species,  which  prevs  upon  other  Insects  and  small 
snails  or  slugs ;  It  is  therefore  probable  that  these  beetles  have  swept  away  the 
real  cause  of  the  mlschidF  done  to  the  Strawberries.  Failing  a  supply  of  their 
natural  food  the  beetles  might  possibly  attack  a  juicy  vegetable  substance,  but 
we  cannot  on  reeearch  find  any  recorded  Instance  of  such  an  eccentricity. 

Nicotine  Soap  (A.  A.  /.)•— Mr.  Abbey— In  reply  to  the  qnettlont  "Does 
nicotine  soap  injure  plants  if  it  gets  to  their  roots  ?  and  does  it  stain  the  paint  ? 
Is  It  laf^  to  syringe  a  conservatory  with  ?  "— stittes  that  he  has  used  it  exten> 
aively  both  for  plants  and  fruit  trees,  and  has  not  foimd  anv  injurious  effects 
result  from  synngiug  with  a  garden  engine  to  either  the  foliage  or  roots.  It 
does  not  stain  the  point,  at  least  not  white  paint,  although  it  would  probably 
leave  a  stain  on  other  coloured  paints,  as  it  from  being  a  soap  dries  white,  similar 
to  softsoap  solutions,  and  It  leaves  a  stain  on  glass.  It  is  perfectly  safe  for 
syringing  a  conservatory,  as  the  after  syringings  with  clear  water  will  remove 
Its  remains,  and  glass  should  have  a  thorough  cleansing  every  now  and  again. 
The  insecticide  does  not  mjure  the  plants,  whilst  it  destroys  every  kind  of  insect 
infesting  them.  Clay's  fertiliser  is  not  inodorous,  bnt  the  soil  absorbs  it  so 
thoroughly  that  there  Is  no  unpleasant  smell  In  ten  minutes  after  the  manure 
has  been  applied.  Florvita  Is  slightly  fragrant.  Both  Judiciously  used  are  good 
for  plants. 

Eulalla  Japonica  (/ifm).— Messrs.  Veitch  give  the  following  description 
of  this  plant,  which  we  believe  Is  quite  correct :— **  A  very  handsome  perfectly 
hardy  ornamental  Grass.  The  stems,  which  attain  a  height  of  6  feet  and  up- 
wards, are  somewhat  slender ;  they  are  furnished  with  leaves  upwards  of  a  yard 
long  and  nearly  an  inch  wide  at  the  broadest,  striped  throughout  with  bands  and 
lines  of  creamy  white  alternating  with  deep  green.  The  flowers  are  pink,  and 
are  produced  in  panicles  with  spikelets  from  8  to  10  Inches  long.  The  established 
plant  sends  up  a  tuft  of  graceful  stems  very  elegant  In  growth,  and  at  first  sight 
appears  to  resemble  the  variegated  Arundo  douax,  but  it  is  quite  distinct  from 
and  more  hardy  than  that  plant." 

Vines  Unsatisflaotory  {€,  L,  C.).->Many  besides  yourself  have  to  complahi 
of  the  bunches  being  small  at  the  "  bottom  of  the  house,"  and  the  evil  is  gene- 
rally caused  by  not  shortening  the  canes  sufficiently  when  the  Vines  are  in  a 
Cig  state,  cropping  too  heavily  and  restricting  the  lower  laterals  too  severely, 
y  people,  and  amongst  them  some  gardeners,  suppose  that  by  stopping  those 
lateralt  that  are  weak  they  adopt  the  best  means  of  strengthening  them,  whereas 
the  very  revise  Is  the  case.  Weakly  laterals  should  be  allowed  to  grow  un- 
checked,  or  at  least  so  far  as  can  be  done  without  causing  the  growth  to  be 
overcrowded,  while  those  above  them  that  are  strong  should  be  closely  pinched. 
Further,  the  spurs  und  growths  are  mostly  much  too  close  together  on  the 
lower  parts  of  Vines.  A  foot  i^^art  should  be  the  minimum  distance,  and  a 
space  tit  18  inches  for  each  lateral  is  much  better.  Tou  must  not  allow  any 
bunches  to  remain  on  the  weak  laterals ;  thin  them  out  If  crowded,  and  permit 
the  others  to  extend  freely.  Denuding  the  stems  of  all  growth  as  is  sometimes 
done,  and  too  clofely  pinching  the  lower  laterals,  sre  the  causes  of  many  failoies 
inOrapeoulturo.   Ifyour  Vines  reqaire  a  ttimolant  spread  an  ounce  of  guano  oa 
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In  coutinaaUon  of  oar  report  we  will  take  Uie  cattle  ;  Sbort- 
honis  Grst.  Foi  the  bett  Shorthomed  bull  the  first  priiie  was 
Awarded  to  Col.  B.  Lofd-Lindiay.  Tb!i  luimal,  tbree  yean  and 
six  months  old,  is  well  grown,  with  good  points  and  of  great 
weight  for  age,  and  of  rare  quality.  The  second  prize  was  taken 
by  Mr.  John  Wallet  of  Wokingbam  for  a  huge  animal,  a  mere 
monntain  of  Besh  as  regards  sixe  and  weight ;  his  age  is,  however, 
fire  years  and  three  weeks,  and  when  well  bred,  as  this  bnll  is, 
Its  enonnons  size  gives  it  a  noble  appearance.  The  reserve  nam- 
ber  was  glTcn  to  Mr.  Frederick  Stratton,  Heidon,  Hursley,  Win- 
chester, for  a  capital  animal  of  large  size,  his  age  being  three 
years  and  three  months,  and  bred  by  Mr.  Joseph  Stratton  of 
Marlborough,  and  is  o'  full  pedigree.  The  formation  or  contonr 
of  this  animal  indicates  his  belonging  to  a  generation  of  great 
milkers,  bnt  being  rather  light  behind  the  shoulders  bos  placed 
him  third  on  the  hst,  therefore  in  caae  he  is  used  in  a  milking 
herd  he  has  actually  a  valne  neittier  of  the  prize  animals  can 
claim  for  snrety.  For  the  best  boll  ttuder  tliree  years  old  the 
chief  prize  was  awarded  to  Col.  Loyd-Lindaay  for  an  animal 
only  two  yeais,  seven  mon*ths,  and  two  weeks  old.  This  it 
certainly  as  grand  an  animal,  or  more  to,  than  any  male  Bhort- 
horn  exhibited,  consideiing  his  age ;  and  welt  adapted  for  tue  in 
a  held  where  eKhibition  animals  are  roared  as  a  mle.  For  the 
beat  ball  nndei  two  years  old,  five  entries,— There  was  a  very 
striking  competition  in  this  class  taken  altogether,  and  not  one 
plain  animal  amongst  them.  Again  Col.  Lqyd-Lindsay  took  the 
first  prize  with  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  breed  only  one  year 
and  seven  months  old,  and  we  have  no  faalt  to  find  ia  this  award. 
The  second  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  C.  Chapman,  Frocester  Conrt, 
Stonehoose,  and  to  be  placed  second  in  sach  company  is  a  great 
credit  to  the  owner  and  breeder  of  this  animal,  which  is  only  one 
year  and  ten  months  old,  and  is  of  fall  pedigree. 

For  the  best  bnll  calf  above  six  months,  and  not  esceeding 
twelve  months  of  age  ;  six  entries.— First  prize  Hr.  W.  Nicholson, 
U.P.,  Basing  Park,  Alton,  Hants.  This  was  a  beautiful  animal, 
of  rare  ontline  and  quality  of  fiesh,  and  skin  covered  with  soft 


mossy  hair,  and  being  only  seven  mouths  and  two  days  old  was 
also  a  great  weight  for  age.  The  second  prize — obtained  by 
Mr.  G.  Qame,  Chipping  Norton- was  for  a  calf  ten  months  old. 
He  was  well  bred,  and  being  of  great  nie  for  his  age  certainly 
looked  older.  This  animal  is  of  full  pedigree,  and  is  Btaled  to  be 
descended  from  the  ButteiGy  tribe,  and  we  well  Temember  the 
celebrated  boll  (Master  Butterfly)  exhibited  by  CoL  Towuley  at 
the  Boyal  Meeting  held  at  Canterbory  is  1656,  which  was  cer- 
tainly the  finest  bull  in  all  respects  we  have  ever  seen.  This  class, 
as  a  whole,  was  much  to  be  commended.  A  calf  in  thia  dan 
was  exhibited  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  from  the  Show  Farts, 
Windsor,  hut  was  not  placed.  We  thought  it  was  well  tmd,  bnt 
not  BO  well  fed  as  some  other  exhibits.  Class  32,  for  the  best 
Shorthomed  cow  in  calf  or  in  milk  ;  nine  entries.  The  three 
prizes  given  in  this  class  were  well  competed  for,  Mr.  Q.  Game 
taking  the  first  prize  with  a  remarkably  fine  animal  in  blooming 
condition,  and  is  stated  to  be  descended  from  Royal  Butterfly, 
which  tribe  we  have  just  slated  stauds  high  in  our  estimation. 
Tbe  second  and  third  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  Walter  and  Mr. 
Nicholson  respectively  with  very  fine  animals  i  hat  we  shotild 
not  call  them  first-rate  milkers.  As  the  Society's  conditions  of 
the  prizes^does  not  oblige  the  Judges  to  award  upon  the  milking 
capacity  of  the  animals,  the  animals  receiviog  these  prizes  were 
fully  entitled  to  them.  There  were  three  commendatiCHis  in  thia 
class  irrespective  of  the  reserved  nomi>er  ;  amongst  the  former 
was  a  very  fine  cow  of  full  pedigree  exhibited  by  Her  Majes^  the 
Queen,  and  bred  upontheShowFannat  Windsor,  Mr.  F.  Stratton 
showed  a  large  well-bred  cow,  which  was  commended,  and  looked 
more  like  a  good  milker  than  any  animal  in  this  class ;  but  we 
thought  that  it  did  not  look  so  glossy  in  the  coat  as  some  of  those 
iKsidc  her.  This  may  probably  arise  from  causes  which  are  sore 
to  tell  against  the  appearance  of  exhibition  stock,  such  as  feeding 
only  in  tbe  pastures  without  boosing,  for  in  our  own  practice  vre 
always  box-feed  exhibition  stock ;  but  it  was  altogether  a  Gne 
animal,  and,  as  stated  in  the  catalogue,  hied  by  Mr.  B.  St.  John 
Ackers,  of  Brinknash  Park,  Gloncester,  whose  herd  is  of  full 
pedigree  and  of  long-standing  celebri^.  We  conld  not  help 
remarking  that  this  cow  in  ber  form  was  exceedingly  wide  o*er 
the  loin  and  hips,  but  rather  narrow  behind  the  shoulders,  and 
that  this  iUostrates  practically  the  dilFerence  between  deep 
milkers  and  animals  of  correct  form,  because,  when  ontline  is  the 
chief  guide  in  the  selection  and  breeding  of  SbortiiornB,  the  milk- 
ing capacity  is  frequently  only  a  secondary  consideration. 

For  the  best  Shorthomed  heifer  under  three  years  old  ;  two 
entries. — First  prize  to  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  the  second  prize  to  Her 
Majesty  tbe  Qneen.  Both  snimnln  exhibited  in  this  dan  were 
remarkable  specimens  of  the  breed,  and  it  was  a  credit  to  Mr. 
Nicholson  to  obtain  first  prize  against  snch  a  good  anfioal  as  that 
shown  17  Her  Majesty.  Classes  34  and  35,  for  which  prizes  were 
offered  for  heifen  above  one  year  old,  and  the  best  cow  eaU 
respectively.  The  entries  were  four  animals  in  Class  33,  and 
five  entries  for  Class  36.  Taking  these  two  claoes  together  we 
must  say  Oiat  they  contained  animals  of  great  future  promise,  and 
the  first  prise  in  each  haying  been  awarded  to  Mr,  Nicholson 
shows  that  he  has  laid  a  solid  fonndation  of  future  exoellenoe  in 
his  herd,  and  in  both  classes  he  again  defeated  Her  Majesty, 
alUnnigh  the  animals  from  the  Show  Farm  wen  high  bred,  well 
fed,  and  of  great  weight  for  age.  Longhoms. — Classes  36,  37,  38, 
and  39  were  prizes  for  bull  exceeding  twelve  months,  for  bull  not 
exceeding  two  years  old,  for  cow  in  calf  or  in  milk,  and  for  heitte 
not  exceeding  two  years  old.  There  was  no  competition  in  either 
class.  All  the  prizes,  however,  were  awarded  to  the  Fresident  of 
the  Society,  Major-Qeneral  Sir  F.  Fitz-Wigram,  Bart.,  Leigh 
Park,  Havant.  The  stock  receiving  the  prizes  in  these  classes 
were  worthy  of  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  Judges ;  but  the 
visitors  at  the  Show,  ourselves  amopg^t  others,  did  not  admire 
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the  breed  much  after  seeing  snob  fine  animals  of  tbe  other  breeds. 
Herefords. — Although  prizes  were  offered  there  were  no  entries. 
There  are  few  her&  of  this  breed  of  cattle  to  be  found  in  the 
souUiem  counties.  There  were  prizes  offered  in  six  classes  for 
bulls,  cows,  and  heifers  of  this  ancient  and  beautiful  breed  of 
cattle,  which  firom  time  immemorial  had  been  the  exclusive  breed 
of  the  south-western  counties,  but  during  the  past  twen^  years 
the  Shorthorns  hare  displaced  a  great  number  of  herds  in  their 
native  counties.  There  were  no  more  than  three  entries  in  either 
of  the  six  classes,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  in  five  classes 
to  one  exhibitor,  Mr,  "W.  B.  Fryer  of  Lychett  Minster,  Poole, 
Dorset,  which  is  a  very  remarkable  success  for  his  stock,  because 
there  were  other  herds  well  represented  which  possessed  high 
quality  and  breeding.  One  prize,  however,  was  taken  for  the  bull 
of  any  i^  by  Mr.  John  Walter,  M.P.,  Wokingham.  This  was  a 
large  and  wedl-bred  animal  for  the  breed,  but  they  are  now  for 
the  most  part  kept,  like  the  South  Down  sheep,  by  farmers  who 
have  a  &ncy  for  them,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for  both 
are  useful  for  crossing  with  other  stock  for  improving  their  quality. 

Sussex  Cattle. — There  was  a  ^ood  show  of  this  breed,  which  has 
been  improved  very  much  within  the  past  five  years,  and  is  now 
an  excellent  breed  for  producing  animals  when  early  maturity  is 
xe<}uired.  They  are  also  sought  after  for  producing  working 
animals.  In  some  counties  this  plan  of  wonting  oxen  still  pre- 
vails in  spite  of  the  advantages  of  steam  culture.  Glasses  48  and 
49,  for  bulls,  two  and  six  entries  respectively.  We  noticed  the 
first-prize  boll,  under  three  years  old,  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  S. 
Hodgson,  Haslemere,  Surrey,  as  being  a  grand  animal  of  full 
pedigree.  Class  50,  six  entries,  for  bulls  not  exceeding  one  year 
old.  This  was  a  capital  show  of  bull  calves,  the  first  prize  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Yickross  of  Hill,  Sussex ;  the  second  prize 
being  given  to  Messrs.  Heasman  of  Worthing,  who  are  celebrated 
as  brewers  of  this  kind  of  stock.  Classes  51, 52, 53,  and  54,  for  the 
best  Sussex  cow,  heifer,  and  calf  respectively.  These  classes  were 
wdl  contested,  there  being  three  entries  of  four  animals  and  one 
of  five.  This  speaks  well  for  the  Sussex  stock,  showing  that  they 
are  increasing  m  numbers  for  certain  purposes,  but  not  as  dairy 
stock.  In  three  out  of  the  four  classes  Messrs.  Heasman  take  the 
first  prize.  We  are  particular  in  giving  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  prizewinners,  in  order  that  the  home  farmer  may  know 
where  to  obtain  the  best  of  any  of  the  stock  exhibited.  Channel 
Islands  catUe. — The  exhibits  under  this  heading  were  the  great 
and  most  attractive  feature  of  the  Show — ^at  least  as  regards 
the  amateur  and  butter-making  dairy  stock.  Class  55,  for  the 
best  Jersey  or  Aldemey  bull  of  any  age,  eight  entries.  First  prize 
to  Mrs.  Malcolm,  I^dhurst,  Hants.  This  animal  was  bred  by 
Mr.  C.  Dixon,  Southampton.  The  whole  class  was  commended, 
Mr.  Simpson  taking  the  second  prize.  The  class  as  a  whole  was 
the  best  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  the  colour  of  the  animals 
being  generally  silver-grey.  Classes  56  and  57  had  five  and  eight 
entries  respectively.  First  prizes  were  given  to  Lieut-Col.  Portal 
of  Micheldever  and  Mr.  George  Simpson  of  Ryegate ;  Mr.  John 
Cardus  of  West  End,  Southampton,  taking  a  second  prize  in  one 
case  and  a  commendation  in  the  other.  The  animals  in  these  classes 
were  very  choice  in  breed,  condition,  and  colour,  and  as  a  whole 
were  better  in  outline  and  symmetry  than  we  have  previously 
noticed.  Upon  the  general  qualities  of  this  breed  it  may  be  said 
they  are  becoming  more  fashionable  and  are  kept  in  increasing 
numbers.  For  the  best  Jersey  or  Aldemey  cow  in  milk,  fourteen 
entries.  This  was  a  beautiful  show  of  first-class  animals  as  dairy 
stock,  as  well  as  excellent  specimens  of  the  breed.  First  and 
second  prizes  were  given  to  Mr.  J.  Knight  of  Famham,  Surrey, 
and  Mr.  George  Simpson  respectively,  Mr.  John  Cardus  taking 
the  reserved  number  and  a  high  commendation ;  in  fact,  these 
four  cows  were  so  near  alike  in  outline  and  quality  that  without 
seeing  them  out  of  their  pens  it  would  be  difficult  to  criticise  the 
awards.  Class  59,  for  the  best  Jersey  or  Aldemey  heifer  under 
three  years  of  age,  fourteen  entries.  First  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.  G.  Simpson,  who  was  again  to  the  fore  with  a  rare  heifer  and 
excellent  specimen  of  his  choice  collection  and  herd ;  Mr.  G.  A. 
Fuller  of  Dorking,  Surrey,  being  second  with  a  promising  heifer 
of  beautiful  colour  and  quality.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  exhibited 
two  very  nice  heifers  from  the  Isle  of  Wieht  in  this  class,  but  they 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Judges  so  as  to  be  awarded 
any  commendation ;  it  cannot,  however,  oe  considered  any  dis- 
credit in  such  a  splendid  array  of  heifers  as  this  class  brought 
together.  For  the  best  Jersey  heifer  under  two  years  old,  seven- 
teen entries.  This  we  thought  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
display  of  young  animals  in  the  whole  Show ;  the  first  prize  being 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  Cardus  of  Town  Hill,  Southampton,  places  him 
in  a  high  position,  for  in  this  class  the  stock  of  all  the  best  breeders 
was  exhibited;  Mr.  G.  Simpson  taking  the  second  prize.  Her 
Biajesty  again  exhibiting  a  choice  heifer  both  in  form  and  quality. 


A  large  number  of  commendations  were  given  in  this  class. 
Class  61,  for  the  best  Jersey  heifer  not  exceeding  twelve  months 
old,  fifteen  entries.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Cornish, 
Sherborne,  Dorset ;  second  Mr.  G.  Simpson  ;  Mr.  J.  Caxdus  taking 
the  reserved  number  and  a  high  commendation.  This  is  the  class 
of  promise  for  the  future.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  again  con- 
tending in  this  class,  was  unsuccessful,  for  it  is  indeed  a  task  and 
a  study  for  any  person  however  experienced  and  at  whatever  cost 
to  insure  success  in  such  a  splendid  exhibition  as  the  Jersey  and 
Aldemey  stock  afforded  at  the  Boyal  Counties  Show,  ld80. 

(To  be  oontinned.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FAEM. 

Horse  Labour. — Ploughing  the  land  and  sowing  the  main  crop  of 
common  Turnips  will  be  continued  at  ev^ry  interval  when  the  horses 
are  not  required  at  work  connected  with  the  hay  harvest  in  most  of 
the  districts  of  Ensland,  except  in  the  northern  counties,  where 
sowing  Turnips  at  the  late  period  is  not  often  attempted.  As  the 
roots  will  not  grow  up  to  so  late  a  period  as  in  the  south  and  eastern 
part  of  the  kingdom  much  land  is  being  laid  into  permanent  grass, 
especially  on  the  strongest  and  flatte£t  land,  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  as  the  middle  of  August  is  the  best  time  for  sowing 
the  seeds  the  land  ought  now  to  be  nearly  ready.  Where  many 
weeds  prevail  the  land  may  now  be  ploughed  and  pressed,  and  worked 
down  quite  fine  ready  to  receive  the  seed,  and  left  ring-rolled  in  order 
that  such  small  seecb  as  that  of  grass  may  not  be  buried  too  deeply 
in  the  earth,  and  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  brush  harrow  we  have 
now  the  chain  harrow  lately  improved  by  Howards  of  Bedford.  The 
grass  seeds,  however,  should  be  sown  in  separate  lots,  the  heavy  and 
light  seeds,  for  these  seeds  will  not  mix  properly,  and  in  consequence 
cannot  be  sown  so  regularly  either  by  hand  or  by  Bennett's  machine. 
For  varieties  of  seed  adapted  to  the  various  sous  we  must  refer  the 
home  farmer  to  our  article  upon  the  subject  in  this  Journal  (page 
106,  vol.  xxxviii). 

Stacking  parkland  and  pasture  hay  must  be  continued  at  evexr 
opportunity,  and  if  hay  is  taken  to  the  stack  rather  hastily  it  is  well 
to  keep  a  long  probing  iron  in  the  stack  which  may  be  withdrawn 
once  or  twice  a  day,  and  if  the  iron  is  too  hot  to  bear  holding  by  the 
hand  it  may  then  be  pronounced  to  be  in  some  danger  of  ininry  by 
overheating.  As,  however,  the  probing  iron  should  have  a  barD  or 
arrow  head  at  the  end  a  piece  of  hay  may  be  pulled  out  from  any 
part  of  the  rick,  showing  the  condition  and  colour  of  the  hay,  and 
enabling  the  home  farmer  to  decide  the  point  of  overheating.  If 
such  should  be  the  case  the  rick  may  be  cut  at  the  side  and  lay  open 
for  a  day  or  two  and  straw  filled  in ;  this  will  generally  prevent  any 
excessive  heat  and  damage,  sometimes  resulting  in  taking  fire.  We 
have  sometimes  adopted  tne  plan  of  using  a  sack  stuffed  full  and 
firm  with  straw,  and  in  the  act  of  building  the  rick  the  sack  is  lifted 
as  the  rick  rises  in  making,  and  in  this  way  a  sort  of  chimney  is  made 
m  the  centre  of  the  stack  for  the  escape  of  any  undue  heat.  Another 
plan  we  have  adopted  is  turning  the  rick  and  making  it  again ;  but 
this  will  require  watching  as  to  the  proper  time  of  doing,  because  if 
we  exceed  five  or  six  days  from  the  time  the  rick  was  first  erected 
the  hay  on  the  removal  will  not  heat  sufficiently  ^e  second  time,  or 
settle  down  close  enough  to  prevent  its  turning  mouldy.  When, 
however,  it  is  done  at  a  suitable  time  we  have  on  various  occasions 
obtained  some  exceedingly  choice  and  valuable  Clover  hay,  especially 
adapted  for  lambs  when  feeding  on  roots. 

Hand  Labour, — Men  will  now  be  employed  in  hoeing  and  singling 
the  root  crops,  and  it  is  of  much  more  consequence  to  save  and  leave 
the  best  and  strongest  plants  than  to  thin  them  out  with  exact  regu- 
larity as  to  distance  apart.  It  is  also  of  importaace  to  leave  the 
plants  closer  in  the  rows  when  late  sown,  for  there  is  not  the  pro- 
bability of  making  large  bulbs  like  the  early-sown.  In  fact,  it  is  now 
more  the  practice  than  formerly  to  leave  a  greater  number  of  plants 
to  the  rod,  because  it  is  considered  that  bulbs  of  moderate  size  are 
more  nutritious  than  those  of  large  dimensions.  In  thinning  Carrota 
it  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  advocated  hoeing  to  keep  the 
land  clean  between  the  lines,  and  that  we  object  to  thinninff  at  the 
early  stage  or  g^wth  of  the  plants,  as  they  are  so  liable  to  be  eaten 
by  the  grubs ;  we  have,  therefore,  left  them  until  the  roots  become 
about  the  size  of  the  finger,  and  then  pull  by  hand  the  surplus  roots, 
and  carry  them  away  for  cattle-feeding.  A  tenant  of  ours  has  this 
year  sown  mixed  seed.  White  Belgian  and  the  Early  Horn  Bed  Cairot. 
so  that  in  hand-thinning  the  Bed  Horn  Carrots  may  be  pulled  ana 
bunched  for  the  vegetable  markets  instead  of  being  given  to  the 
cattle,  and  this  is  a  very  suggestive  practice.  These  Carrots  being 
short  in  the  root  pull  readily,  and  being  bigger  on  the  crown  are 
easily  seen  at  the  time  of  pulling :  they  also  open  and  leave  the 
ground  loose,  enabling  the  laree  Wliite  Belgian  Carrots  left  for  the 
main  crop  to  swell  rej&ily  and  become  a  weighty  crop. 

We  must  ask  the  home  fanner  now  to  consider  the  onestion  of 
buying  sheep  stock,  as  the  early  fairs  for  the  sale  of  the  Hampshire 
Down  breed  will  be  now  taking  place,  the  first  from  this  time  oeing 
Overton,  Alresford,  Hants,  and  Britford  in  Wiltshire,  at  which  fairs 
as  well  as  various  others  which  occur  about  this  time,  nearly  all  the 
best  flocks  are  sold,  especially  of  ewcb  intended  for  producing  early 
lambs  for  the  Easter  markets.  On  many  farms,  particularly  in  the 
hill  districts,  water  for  the  cattle  and  all  purposes  has  been  very 
scarce.    It  is  often  found,  even  where  there  are  ponds  for  preserving 
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water  in  summer  time,  that  enough  cannot  be  obtained :  we  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  farm  roads  and  parish  roads  are  near 
the  water  tables  and  ditches  should  be  kept  soonred,  and  made  to 
lead  into  the  ordinary  ponds ;  a  thondershower  will  then  often  fill 
a  pond,  whereas  if  the  water  is  not  led  into  the  pond  it  will  go 
in  other  directions  and  be  lost.  Where  the  pastures  hare  been  fed 
we  find  in  yarious  instances  that  bunches  and  tufts  of  rushes  appear, 
but  now  is  the  time  to  cut  them  close  with  the  Gorse  scjthe,  or  what 
is  better,  to  cut  them  up  with  the  turf-cutting  implement  and  bum 
into  ashes,  because  weliaye  found  even  where  the  land  has  been 
drained  these  tufts  of  rushes  will  live  on  after  the  subsoil  water  has 
been  removed.  The  spring  Beans  are  nearly  everywhere  covered  on 
the  tops  of  the  stem  with  the  black  aphides  :  immediately  this  is  seen 
they  should  be  cut  up  and  used  as  gieen  fodder  for  cattle,  especially 
pigs  and  young  cattle,  and  the  land  ploughed  and  fallowed  for  wheat, 
except  in  those  instances  where  Bape  or  Turnip  seed  were  sown  in  the 
beans,  in  which  case  they  may  be  dragged  every  few  days  whilst 
young,  which  ?rill  set  them  growing  fast 

THE  CROPS  IN  THE  MIDLANDS. 

A  BUN  northwards  from  London  by  the  Midland  railwf^  enables 
the  traveller  to  take  a  passing  glance  at  the  crops,  and  as  it  is 
fair  to  suppose  that  those  by  the  line  side  are  a  type  of  others 
beyond  them  in  the  same  district  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  their 
general  character.  The  condition  of  the  various  crops,  meadow, 
grain,  and  roots  at  the  present  time  is  important  for  everybody, 
and  fortunately  all  of  them  have  a  far  better  appearance  than 
they  had  at  the  corresponding  period  last  vear. 

For  the  first  few  miles  we  pass  through  a  beautiful  undulated 
and  well-wooded  "  hay  country,"  nearly  all  the  land  being  meadow. 
Much  of  the  grass  is  cn^  some  being  secured.  Generally  speaking 
the  herbage  is  short,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  by  the  fields  that  are 
"  down  "  ttiat  the  crops  are  not  heavy  ;  indeed  some  of  them  are 
very  light,  indicating  that  the  land  does  not  receive  such  generous 
treatment  as  is  desirable.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  many 
meadows  would  be  vastly  improved  by  liberal  dressings  of  those 
fertilisers  that  are  known  to  have  such  a  potent  effect,  together 
with  the  sowing  at  the  proper  time  of  such  renovating  mixtures  of 
those  grasses  and  fodder  plants  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil. 

For  the  next  half  hour  or  less  the  route  is  through  a  district 
where  arable  land  prevails,  and  it  must  be  said  where  Charlock 
reigns  supreme.  Many  fields  are  like  sheets  of  gold,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  such  labour  and 
manure  as  are  applied  to  the  Umd  are  really  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  this  exhausting  weed.  There  is  no  wonder  that  farming  is  un- 
profitable under  such  circumstances ;  it  would  not  be  lucrative  if 
no  rent  had  to  be  paid  for  the  limd.  It  is  not  suggested,  however, 
that  none  should  be  paid,  for  many  an  example  proves  that  low 
rents  are  not  conducive  to  high  fanning,  for  more  often  just  the 
contrary  is  the  case. 

We  rush  on,  and  after  passing  through  the  yellow  zone  about 
Luton  better  land,  or  at  any  rate,  far  better  farming,  is  seen.  Most 
of  the  Wheat  looks  well,  not  a  few  of  the  fields  excellent,  and 
weather  permitting  a  satisfactory  yield  may  be  anticipated. 
Barley  and  Oats  are  less  promising,  many  fields  being  both  short 
and  thin,  only  a  few  having  a  full  and  healthy  aspect.  Beans 
and  Peas  are  generally  highly  promising,  the  growth  being  ample 
and  blossom  plentiful.  With  favourable  weather  for  setting  the  crops 
will  be  good,  as  there  is  a  welcome  absence  of  the  black  fiy,  which 
has  often  such  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  former  crop.  Potatoes, 
except  those  that  wero  evidently  planted  late,  look  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy  ;  indeed  in  this  respect  they  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. Dry  weather,  however,  is  now  wanted,  for  should  the 
rains,  which  have  been  so  frequent  of  late  continue,  and  a  high 
temperature  at  the  same  time  prevail,  the  devastating  murrain  is 
certain  to  m^e  its  dreaded  appearance.  Other  root  crops,  such  as 
Mangolds  and  Swedes  are  regular  and  apparently  healthy~a  vast 
improvement  on  last  year ;  while  the  Turnips  appear  to  be  coming 
up  freely,  and  the  showers  have  prevented  the  attacks  of  the 
**  fiy  "  which  is  so  ruinous  in  hot  dry  weather. 

From  Kettering  to  Manton  the  scene  changes.  Not  only  by 
this  route  is  the  journey  from  London  to  the  great  towns  of  the 
north  dtiortened  bv  half  an  hour,  but  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
*'bit8**  of  pastoral  country  traversed  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
kingdom.  Far  as  the  e^e  can  reach  is  a  rich  panorama  gently 
rising  and  receding  until  it  merges  in  the  misty  horizon,  which 
is  broken  by  distant  hiUs.  In  this  tract  of  (grazing  land  extend- 
ing almost  to  the  Trent  the  herbage  is  fresh,  and  apparently  suffi- 
cient for  the  larse  herds  and  fio(^  with  which  it  is  depastured. 
The  animals  in  this  district  are  numerous  and  have  a  healthy  sleek 
appearance  indicative  of  a  thrifty  condition.  Beyond  doubt  there 
are  more  animals  in  the  pastures  now  than  there  were  last  year  at 
this  time,  and  they  are  also  in  much  better  condition.    As  the 


Trent  valley  is  reached  meadows  again  prevail,  the  grass  crops 
being  good,  but  yet  green.  The  ground,  naturally  moist,  has  been 
rendered  too  wet  for  haymaking  by  recent  rains,  and  in  places  has 
been  temporarily  inundated.  The  rains  in  this  district  and  north- 
wards have  been  much  heavier  than  in  the  sonth,  and  the  crops  are 
much  later. 

Altogether  agricultural  prospects  are  decidedly  brighter  now 
than  they  have  oeen  for  a  long  time  past,  and  it  is  ardently  to  be 
hoped  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  *'  better  times  "  for  those 
engaged  in  the  most  important  of  all  industries—the  production 
of  food  for  our  dense  population. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


The  Poultry  Club.— The  Committee  of  this  Club  were  lately 
severely  blamed  in  some  quarters  for  declining  to  give  a  decision 
upon  the  general  management  (or  mismanagement  according  to  a 
complainant)  of  the  Hemel  Hempstead  Incubator  Contest  The 
Committee  having  no  power  to  summon  witnesses  or  to  put  them 
on  oath,  found  it  impossible  to  sift  satisfactorily  a  mass  of  con- 
tradictory assertion.  In  a  sensible  and  straightforward  manner, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  the  Committee  candidly  pointed  out  the  reason 
of  their  inability  to  adjudicate  generally  upon  the  case,  and  con- 
fined themselves  to  exculpating  the  accused  from  all  mala  fidet. 
Curiously  enough  the  Jockey  Club  is  at  the  present  moment  in 
exactly  the  same  difficulty  upon  the  intricate  and  curions 
question  of  the  identity  of  mis  vear*s  winner  of  the  Derb^.  The 
documents,  it  seems,  which  should  throw  light  on  the  subject,  fiUl 
to  do  so,  and  the  Club  has  no  power  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath. 

Poultry  v.  Railway  Companies.— Certain  railway  companies 
have  long  been  the  enemies  of  exhibitors  of  poultry  and  Pigeons. 
They  refuse  to  be  conmion  carriers  of  poultry,  and  attempt  to 
force  those  who  consign  live  birds  to  them  to  sign  a  declaration 
to  the  effect  that  they  do  so  entirely  at  their  own  risk.  We  have 
always  believed  these  byelaws,  to  which  officials  point  as  if  they 
were  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  be  entirely  vltra  vires.  From  a 
common-sense  point  of  view,  having  regard  to  the  immense  powers 
given  to  railway  companies,  and  to  their  having  thereby  super- 
seded all  other  modes  of  conveyance,  it  would  seem  that  they  are 
bound  to  be  common  carriers  of  poultry.  The  Poultry  Club  took 
legal  advice  on  the  point,  but  failed  to  get  a  definite  or  satisfactoiy 
opinion.  We  think  that  fanciers  who  have  been  the  victims  of 
such  byelaws  should  take  heart  on  reading  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  delivered  last  week,  by  which  one  of  the 
most  usually  accepted  byelaws — ^viz.,  that  a  passenger  who  gets 
into  a  train  without  a  ticket  must  pay  from  the  starting  point  of 
the  train,  is  entirely  ultra  vireSf  and  so  invalid.  If  byelaws  for 
which  there  seenu  in  common  sense  some  reason  are  invalid, 
surely  such  absurd  ones  as  those  quoted  above  are  likely  to  be  so. 

Poultry  Houses.— Poultry-keepers  should  look  to  the  roofSs 
of  their  poultry  houses.  We  idways  find  poultry  even  more  liable 
to  contract  chronic  illness  from  any  damp  or  drip  in  summer  than 
in  winter.  Dry  spring  winds  often  cause  felt  to  crack,  and  then 
violent  showers,  such  as  we  have  been  having  of  late,  make  their 
way  into  the  houses.    A  zinc  capping  is  a  good  top  to  a  felt  roof. 

Summer  Poultry  Shows.— These  seem  as  numerous  this  year 
as  ever.  When  they  are  held  in  tents  and  last  but  one  or  two 
days  they  cause  little  harm  or  fatigue  to  the  birds,  and  are  inter- 
esting as  showing  who  are  the  most  skilful  rearers  of  fine  early 
chickens.  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  these  forward 
chickens  will,  as  adults,  necessarily  be  any  finer  than  many  which 
are  not  yet  half  grown.  Among  the  best  schedules  before  us  are 
those  of  shows  to  be  held  at  Cardiff  on  July  27th  to  29th  ;  Omin- 
ster,  August  6th  ;  Leicester,  July  28th  and  29th ;  Ormskirk, 
August  25th ;  and  Crewe,  September  2nd  to  6th. 

Poultry  Show  Dates  Clashing.— We  regret  to  find  that  it 
was  impossible  to  alter  the  dates  of  either  the  Oxford  Poultiy 
Show  or  that  in  connection  with  the  Dairy  Show  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall.  Oxford  has  now  for  many  years  held  the  place  of  the 
first  great  chicken  Show,  and  so  we  hope  that  the  Dairy  Show 
Committee  may  in  some  classes  admit  adult  birds,  and  so  to  some 
extent  diminish  the  loss  which  must  necessarily  accrue  to  both 
from  this  clashing  of  dates. 

Briohton  Poultry  Show.— The  Committee  of  the  Sussex 
Coun^  Poultry,  Pigeon,  Rabbit,  and  Cage  Bird  Society  intimate 
that  they  have  changed  the  dates  of  the  Brighton  Show  to  the 
16th,  18th,  and  19th  of  October  in  place  of  those  previously 
announced,  as  Birmingham  Show  takes  place  on  those  dates. 
They  also  solicit  the  support  of  fanciers  with  regard  to  cups  and 
subscriptions,  as  they  have  greatly  increased  the  classes.  Classes 
will  be  made  for  any  special  varieties  if  twelve  entries  are  guaran- 
teed. Members  joining  the  Society  from  July  1st  have  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  pens  at  half  entry  fee,  and  idso  have  two  admis- 
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sion  tickets.  All  communications  to  be  sent  to— T.  E.  Cucksby, 
ChichetteTf  Siutex, 

VARIETIES. 

Gloucbstiershirb  Poultry  Show.— A  first  and  most  success- 
fal  show  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  of 
Newnham,  Gloucestershire,  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The  poultry 
numbered  125  pens  j  the  Pigeons,  which  were  very  superior,  nearly 
250  pens.  The  Carriers,  Jacobins,  and  Dragoons  were  particularly 
good.  The  Judge  was  Mr.  0.  R  Cresswell,  who  had  travelled  without 
halt  from  Naples  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 

Hartins'  Nests.— a  correspondent,  L.  Cherry,  asks  if  any  of 

our  readers  can  recommend  any  means  to  prevent  the  martins  build- 
ing under  the  eaves  of  houses. 

Thi  Antlbr  Moth.— There  has  been  a  swarm  of  this  insect 

in  Tatton  Park,  Enutsford  Park,  which  has  destroyed  every  blade 
of  grass  over  a  great  extent  of  ground.  The  rooks  have  now  attacked 
them  and  are  rapidly  destroying  them.  This  insect  is  known  to 
entomologists  as  Noctua  graminis,  and  is  particularly  plentiful  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Northern  Germany,  where  it  does  great  injury 
to  the  meadows.  It  has  been  stated  on  very  good  authority  that  at 
one  place  in  Bohemia  two  hundred  men  were  once  employed  for  four 
days  in  removing  the  caterpillars  from  sixty  bushels  of  soil,  twenty- 
three  bushels  or  4,500,000  of  the  grubs  being  collected.  Dressing  the 
land  with  lime  has  been  recommended  as  a  means  of  destroying  them, 
but  rooks  and  crows  appear  the  most  efficient  for  the  purpose. 

BoTAL  Agricultural  Show.— The  forty-first  annual  Show 

of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  now  being  held  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  Society's  provincial  exhibitions.  The  Show  was 
held  in  the  same  locality  twenty-five  years  ago ;  but  whereas  fifteen 
acres  of  land  then  proved  amply  sufficient  for  all  requirements,  sixty 
acres  are  now  comprised  within  the  enclosure  occupied  by  the  imple- 
ments and  stock.  Placing  last  year's  Exhibition,  which  partook  of  an 
international  character^  without  the  category,  the  show  of  stock  is 
the  largest  yet  held,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Bedford  six  years 
ago.  The  total  number  of  animals  in  the  stock  yard  this  year  is  1581, 
against  1854  at  Bristol  in  1878,  and  1305  at  Liverpool  the  year  before. 
The  entries  for  the  Kilbum  Show  were  almost  double  this  number. 
There  are  487  horses,  484  cattle,  the  same  number  of  sheep,  and  146 
pigs.  The  implement  yard  is  less  extensive  than  formerly,  the  exhibits 
in  this  department  having  fallen  off  very  materially,  owing  mainly  to 
the  wide  distinction  that  is  now  drawn  in  the  Society's  charge  for 
shedding  between  bond  fidt  agricultural  articles  and  implements  not 
exclusively  for  use  in  agriculture.  The  display  of  seeds  is  most 
imposing,  such  celebrated  firms  as  Messrs.  Suttons,  Carters,  and 
others,  putting  forth  their  full  strength.  The  total  value  of  the 
prizes  this  year  is  £5700,  of  which  over  £1000  has  been  contributed 
by  the  CarUsle  Local  Committee.  The  CouncU  have  arranged  with 
the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  to  repeat  on  each  day  in  the  week  the 
display  of  the  various  systems  of  butter-making  which  excited  so 
much  interest  at  last  year's  Show,  and  the  programme  also  includes 
occasional  demonstrations  of  bee  management. 

Ikstruotion  is  Agriculture. — ^The  Committee  of  Council 

on  Education,  South  Kensington,  have  issued  the  following  memo- 
randum : — It  having  been  represented  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  that  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  still 
in  ignorance  of  the  system  of  aid  to  the  formation  of  classes  for 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  agriculture  afforded  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department ;  that  the  supply  of  teachers  who  have  obtained 
the  necessary  qualification  to  earn  payments  on  results  is  very 
limited;  and  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  Science 
Directory,  which  require  that  in  order  to  obtain  aid  classes  must  be 
under  the  instruction  of  such  teachers,  would  entail  the  delay  of  a 
year  in  the  commencement  of  classes  in  this  important  subject.  My 
Lords  decide  that  Sees.  84  and  86  of  the  Directory  may  be  relaxed 
for  this  year  in  the  following  manner  : — ^My  Lords  vrill  be  prepared 
to  consider  an  application  from  any  committee  formed  in  accordance 
with  Section  19  of  the  Scioioe  Directory,  to  grant  a  temporary  quali- 
fication to  any  person  selected  by  it  as  fitted  to  teach  flie  principles 
of  agriculture,  and,  if  such  application  be  found  satisfactory,  will 


permit  the  teacher  to  earn  payments  on  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion in  May,  1881,  on  the  condition  that  this  provisional  qualification 
shall  then  determine,  and  that  the  only  teachers  who  can  after  that 
date  be  recognised  as  qualified  to  earn  payments  on  the  results  of 
their  teaching  in  this  subject  will  be  such  as  have  complied  with  the 
ordinary  rules.  In  making  the  application  the  committee  must 
show  that  there  is  no  technically  qualified  teacher  in  the  locality 
who  could  be  employed  to  instruct  the  class,  and  also  state  the 
grounds  on  which  the  proposed  teacher  is  considered  to  be  really 
capable  of  giving  instruction  in  agriculture,  by  his  knowledge  of 
chemistry  and  other  sciences  bearing  on  the  subject. 

The  Harvest  in  Bussia. — A  recent  telegram  informs  us  that 

as  a  consequence  of  the  defective  harvest  prospects  the  question  is 
discussed  of  forbidding  the  export  of  Wheat  partially,  if  the  defi- 
ciency be  confirmed  in  the  south  of  Bussia,  and  a  general  restriction 
if  the  deficiency  extends  to  other  parts.  Founded  on  reports  from 
forty-eight  provinces,  this  year's  crop  is  estimated  to  be  89,717,800 
quarters  less  than  that  of  1878. 


ARTIFICIAL  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

Hayino  had  considerable  experience  the  last  three  seasons  in 
the  use  of  artificial  comb  foufidation,  and  the  subject  having  been 
frequently  referred  to  in  this  Journal,  I  wish  to  state  my  ideas  on 
the  subject.  I  have  found  it  alone  uniformly  snccessful  when 
used  simply  lor  guide  comb.  For  this  purpose  it  is  invaluable, 
nor  does  anything  equal  it,  not  even  bee-made  comb  saved  for 
the  purpose  however  carefully  introduced.  Chiefly  it  is  usehil 
as  guide  comb  in  bar-framed  hives.  I  find  that  a  strip  of  it  the 
whole  length  of  the  bar,  and  well  cemented  by  running  a  slender 
stream  of  hot  melted  wax  on  both  sides  of  the  strip,  is  a  specific 
against  irregular  combs.  Every  bar  should  be  so  treated,  the 
comb  foundation  being  put  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  bar  the 
whole  way.  Nor  do  I  find  any  *'  sagging  "  if  it  be  not  more  than 
1^  inch  d3ep,  or  at  most  2  inches.  Iliat  this  small  piece  of  guide 
comb  is  an  immense  help  to  the  bees  will  be  aclmowledged  at 
once,  when  it  is  observea  that  an  ordinary  Woodbury  bar-frame 
with  a  piec«  only  1^  inch  deep  will  give  over  two  thousand  cells. 

I  have  tried  whole  pieces  applied  carefully  according  to  the 
directions  of  experts ;  but,  whether  so  applied  to  the  bar  or  in 
ways  of  my  own  devising,  they  will  sag  and  twist  abont,  and  in 
very  few  instances  have  I  been  even  tolerably  snccessful  with  any 
pieces  larger  than  those  mentioned  above.  I  should  never  think 
of  employing  them  in  any  other  way,  least  of  all  to  tempt  bees 
to  work  upwards.  In  former  days,  when  I  worked  bellglass 
supers,  I  generally  gave  my  bees  some  clean  pieces  of  their  own 
comb  to  start  with,  which  I  contrived  to  fix  m  snch  a  way  that 
a  bit  of  the  comb  ran  downwards  through  the  hole  into  the  hive 
below.  This  set  them  to  work  immediately,  bnt  I  always  fonnd 
that  when  they  had  built  up  the  comb  a  few  inches  into  the 
bellglass  it  soon  toppled  over  according  as  the  weight  of  honey 
introduced  became  too  heavy.  This  would  happen  even  though 
the  ingenious  architects  were  most  careful  to  broaden  the  base  of 
their  structure  pyramid  fashion.  I  used  to  enjoy  watching  the 
clever  way  in  which  they  set  to  work  to  remedy  the  mischief ; 
first  by  removing  Uie  superabundant  honey  so  as  to  lighten  the 
weight,  and  then  by  most  ingenious  buttressing  of  the  fabric.  I 
have  long  ceased  to  use  these  bellglasses  because  of  the  great 
labour  and  inconvenience  to  the  bees  which  they  occasioned,  the 
slipperiness  of  the  glass  being  one  great  evil.  For  profit  wood  or 
straw  are  the  best  materials  for  snpers. 

I  have  recently  had  very  interesting  evidence  both  of  the 
value  of  artificial  comb  foundation  and  of  the  great  help  it  affords 
the  bees.  A  fine  swarm  issued  from  a  Woodbury  soon  after  twelve 
o'clock  yesterday.  It  was  hived  in  a  similar  box  with  bar-frames, 
eight  of  which  were  furnished  with  the  strips  of  guide  comb  as 
described  above.  Here  were  given  them  foundations  of  about 
16,000  cells.  The  day  was  splendid,  and,  as  the  hive  was  put  in 
place  of  the  parent  Woodbury,  of  course  nearly  the  whole  adult 
population  was  at  work  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  and  this 
morning  (June  26th).  In  the  afternoon  of  yesterday  I  examined 
the  old  Woodbury,  took  out  evenr  comb,  and  cut  away  as  many 
as  eleven  royal  cells.  This  done  I  set  the  hive  over  the  box  occu- 
pied by  the  swarm.  So  they  passed  the  night  At  eleven  this 
morning  I  again  took  off  the  parent  Woodbury,  and,  after  remov- 
ing the  box  containing  the  swarm,  replaced  the  Woodbury  as  it 
was  before  the  swarm  issued.  The  swarm-box  was  next  examined, 
every  bar-frame  taken  out,  and  the  bees  shaken  down  from  each 
bar  upon  the  Woodbury's  top  with  all  ito  boles  open.  This  done 
I  replaced  over  it  two  Lee's  supers,  in  which  the  bees  had  been 
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woriLiDg  before  the  issue  of  the  swann.  All  this  took  about  an 
hour.  Since  then  work  has  been  going  on  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened  ;  the  supers  are  fuller  than  erer,  and  I  trust  there  will  be 
no  more  swarming. 

This  evening  curiosity  has  moved  me  to  examine  the  box  oc- 
cupied by  the  swarm  for  about  twenty-two  hours.  I  have  also 
counted  the  new  cells  which  during  that  time  the  bees  have 
added  to  the  pieces  of  comb  foundation ;  they  amount  to  over 
2650.  Besides  this  all  the  16,000  foundation  cells  have  been 
elongated,  and  a  quantity  of  honey  placed  in  them  ;  also  the 
queen  had  laid  a  lot  of  eggs.  They  would  probably  have  worked 
much  more  in  the  new  box  had  it  not  been  for  my  haying  placed 
the  Woodbury  over  them,  into  which  I  found  this  morning  that 
the  majority  of  the  bees  had  ascended,  as  I  expected  they  would. 

This  gives  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  bees  can  work, 
but  I  confess  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  was  so  much  greater  than 
I  had  imagined. — B.  k  W. 

As  I  may  fairly  claim  to  have  my  say  in  the  discussion  on 
the  merits  of  comb  foundation  now  going  on  in  our  Journal,  I 
make  no  excuse  for  departing  from  my  usual  rule  of  avoiding 
controversy  in  these  columns.  Like  Mr.  Cheshire  I  have  been 
experimenting  in  various  ways  with  sheets  strengthened,  by 
the  introduction  during  the  process  of  manufacture  of  various 
strengthening  materials.  I  have  embedded  in  the  heart  of  the 
sheets  threads  of  silk  and  raffia,  and  strips  of  parchment  and 
tinfoil,  and  generally  with  satisfactory  results.  My  aim  has  been 
to  devise  something  that  might  enable  us  to  fill  the  frame  entirely, 
at  least  from  side  to  side,  and  render  impossible  the  risk  of  break- 
ing down  when  new  swarms  are  introduced  among  full  sheets. 
But  although  I  have  had  excellent  results  so  far,  I  cannot  claim 
any  special  advantage  in  sheets  so  strengtl^ned,  seeing  that  plain 
ordinary  sheets  have  uniformly  done  just  as  well.  The  general 
result  of  my  experiments  is  a  conviction  that  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses strong  well-made  foundation  without  any  strengthening 
material  is  as  good  as  any.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  by  the  uniform 
testimony  of  my  numerous  correspondents.  Only  the  other  day  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  Irish  Church  clergyman  who  uses  the  large 
Langstroth  fiame,  and  whose  experience  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  affording  a  severe  test  of  the  yalue  of  foundation.  He 
says,  **  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say,  that  haying  used  about 
two  hundred  sheets  of  your  foundation,  I  haye  not  had  mwe  than 
one  (and  that  through  my  own  fault)  either  broken  down,  torn, 
or  distorted ;  and  I  look  with  contempt  upon  wired  and  wooden 
foundation.** 

Mr.  Cheshire  does  not  giye  the  results  of  his  experiments  with 
plain  unstrengthened  sheets,  but  I  feel  confident  that  had  he  done 
so  it  would  have  confirmed  my  opinion  that  the  supposed  adyan- 
tages  of  rakes,  threads,  &c.,  are  quite  immaterial  compared  with 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  fussing  with  them.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  bee-keepers  may  still  possess  their  souls  in  patience  and 
content  themselves  with  what  in  experienced  hands  has  hitherto 
yielded  such  satisfactory  rasults. 

I  feel  truly  grieyed  to  have  to  adyert,  as  I  feel  bound  to  do,  to 
the  remarkable  notes  on  page  606  in  the  issue  of  Jtme  24th  from 
my  friend  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew.  More  than  a  year  ago  the  world  of 
b^-keeners  learned  with  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  had  so 
far  yielaed  to  modem  ideas  as  to  obtain  10  Its.  of  comb  founda- 
tion for  experiment.  Though  somewhat  late  in  the  day  the  results 
have  by  many  been  eagerly  looked  for.  Being  informed  how  he 
proposed  to  fix  his  dieets  in  supers — ^yis.,  by  wed^g  them  be- 
tween sloping  sides — I  wrote  him  privately,  warning  him  that 
only  failure  could  result,  and  oncloinng  printed  directions  for  the 
proper  fixing  of  the  sheets.  But,  not  content  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  other  experienced  men,  Mr.  Pettigrew  sets  to  work  in  a 
fasnion  that  is  maryellous  indeed.  He  attempts  to  stand  a  rope 
on  end,  and  invites  the  small  boys  to  haye  a  climb ;  down  comes 
the  fabric,  boys  and  all,  and  at  once  ^e  yerdict  goes  forth, 
"  Ropes  are  of  no  earthly  use  unless  they  can  be  made  to  stand  on 
end.**  He  builds  a  structure  on  a  base  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  because  it  topples  oyer  under  superincumbent  pressure 
he  is  surprised.  Kow,  this  is  really  trifling  both  with  science 
and  Nature.  Bopes  and  chains  are  made  to  be  suspended,  and 
in  that  position  may  bear  their  tons.  In  a  state  of  nature  bees 
neyer  bmld  their  delicate  combs  from  the  floor  upwards,  but  from 
the  oeilinff  downwards.  StiU,  if  Mr.  Pettigrew  wiU  insist  on 
reyersing  Nature  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  wondrous  art  has 
just  in  time  come  to  his  assistance  in  the  form  of  wooden  founda- 
tion. Mr.  Abbott  will  doubtless  be  delighted  to  supply  Mr.  Petti- 
grew with  samples  for  experiment,  and  the  world  will  anxiously 
await  the  result 

I  do  not  know  that  I  would  haye  thus  noticed  your  correspon- 
dent's wonderful  experiments  were  it  not  for  his  challenge  that 


"  others  **  should  answer  why  his  foundations  thus  toppled  oyer, 
and  his  inuendo  following,  "  if  they  are  made  of  pure  wax.**  It 
is  well  known  that  the  foundations  in  question  were  obtained 
from  me.  They  wero  of  the  thinnest  and  whitest  material,  such 
being  requested.  That  they  failed  under  a  test  they  never  were 
made  to  stimd,  will  not  suggest  to  any  experienced  bee-keepto 
the  least  idea  of  adulteration ;  yet  this  is  hinted  at  Now,  so  con- 
fident am  I  of  their  purity  that  I  declare  myself  ready  to  pay  the 
expense  of  analysis  by  a  public  analyst  should  the  decision  be  an 
adverse  one,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Pettigrew  may  thus  set  his  mind  at 
rest  on  the  matter.  The  immense  importance  of  comb  foimdation 
to  bee-keepers  makes  it  desirable  to  obtein  all  the  light  we  can 
upon  the  best  form  to  use  and  the  way  to  use  it  Let  others  report 
results  whether  adverse  or  favourable.  Especially  should  tnoee 
who  have  had  years  of  experience  come  to  the  front  now.  Let 
them,  however,  learn  before  committing  themselves  to  print,  that 
it  is  just  possible  that  any  such  failures  as  those  referred  to  may 
be  the  result  of  their  own  mismanagement — ^William  Baitt, 
Blairgowrie, 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Strans  (CVio^^Md)^— We  do  not  think  that  thoy  feed  on  fiah.  Thcty  axe 
known  as  feeders  on  aqoatlc  planta  and  Insects.  The  fish  in  yonr  pond  may 
hide  from  the  swans.  If  yon  went  to  the  pond  at  nifl^t  with  a  Ught  yon  might 
see  if  the  fish  came  to  it. 

Mansold  Leayes  Blistered  {R.  5.).— The  leaves  are  infested  with  one 
of  tto  leu-miners— the  maggots  of  a  fly  of  the  Dipterons  order,  which  ponctores 
the  leaves  and  dejxMits  eggs  in  them,  the  maggots  which  succeed  feeding  <m  the 
parenchyma  or  pulp  of  the  leaves  and  often  quite  destroy  them.  If  yon  hold  up  a 
leaf  to  the  light  and  examine  the  papery  white  patches,  these  maggots  wiD  be 
easily  discernible.  In  one  of  the  leaves  you  have  sent,  the  freshest,  ws  fbnnd  four 
in  the  space  of  a  square  inch.  From  the  more  withered  leaves  the  maggots  had 
escaped,  no  doubt  changed  into  the  pupa  state,  and  enteied  thejearth  to  undergo 
their  transformation  to  the  chrysalis  form  and  produce  mora  flies.  The  lettf- 
miners  are  most  destructtre  insects,  and  when  very  numerous  almost  ruin  the 
crops.  Some  of  Uie  species  attack  Turnips  persistently ;  indeed  this  form,  until 
the  present  season  has  been  more  common  than  that  affteting  the  Mangolds. 
Unfortunately  we  know  of  no  other  remedy  than  gathering  the  leaves  immedi- 
ately any  filters  are  seen  and  burning  them.  It  is  not  safe  to  give  the  leaves 
to  animals,  and  to  permit  them  to  remain  and  shrivel  is  to  increase  an  insidious 
and  destructive  pest.  Some  Mangold  crops  have  been  almost  destroyed  this  vear 
by  the  maggot ;  indeed  we  have  h«ard  of  some  being  ploughed  up  and  ttie  land 
sown  again ;  but  this  we  think  a  mistake,  as  the  next  crop  afbnrds  food  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  enemy  it  is  so  desirable  to  banish. 
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REMARKS. 
4th.->Baln  in  early  morning,  generally  fine  and  bright  doting  lh«  dajf  0T8r> 

cast  with  heavy  clouds  about  at  intervals,  fine  evening. 
Sth.—- Fine  and  bright  before  noon,  afternoon  overcast,  fair  evening. 
6th.— Overcast  and  gloomy,  very  slight  sunshine,  rain  in  evening. 
7th.— Dull  cool  morning,  showery  all  day,  slight  intervals  of  sunahino^  fine  in. 

evening. 
8th^— Very  turight  in  early  morning,  shower  at  10  AJL,  voy  heavy  ndn  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  1  PJC.  during  a  thnnderttonn,  lino 
afterwards. 
9th.— DuU  morning,  heavy  showers  between  9  and  10  AJi«  fine  sad  briglit 

afterwards. 
10th.~DnlI  in  forenoon,  heavy  shower  between  1  and  9  PJL*  flae  aflerwazds. 

Temperature  below  that  of  the  previous  weeks,  and  air  damp  with  oocaaioiial 
drenching  showers.— O.  J.  SrifOiTS. 


C07BNT  QABDEN  MAEKET.— JULY  li. 

OUR  market  it  well  snppliel  with  all  daases  of  poods,  prices  gaaMfaOy  balac 
lower.  The  soft  fruit  is  well  it  crop,  being  on  the  whole  short  with  the  exoq^ 
tion  of  BftBpbenfes,  vihifAi  mse'  with  a  slow  demwd. 
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Kewp^t  (VoaDKntb)  HaHlEnttiml  Bhoo  ;  Aberdeen  dnd  Bl- 
Boteolok]  uid  Bortlcultonl  CoD^nu  at  Bnuwli. 
Wirtal  Ken  Slio* ;  ClKklwsUni  Agricultonl  bluia. 
*ia  EmilUT  UFTKO,  Tbihitt. 

[Hortfcnltnnl  Bodstj.  FralC  luid  Floral  Cummitlees  at  11  A.M. 
NnUonal  Carutloii  uul  Plcctee  Sbow,  Sooth  KeostiieloD ;  HojbI 
Stuenborf  Bob  Sbsw ;  Wot  ol  Bfatlwd  Puv  Bbow. 


HBALY  BUG  IN  VINBBIES. 

*''  ~'      ^ HERE  ii  no  insect  with  which  tbe  gardener  ku 

C    to  contend  thst  causes  greater  annoyance  and  dia- 

t^    appointment  than  the  mealy  biig,  and  certainly 

^    none  of  the  many  pcets  that  inhabit  fruit  and 

.      plant  hoOBes  are  bo  difficult  to  eradicate  as  it  is. 

It  hag  been  asserted  that  vhen  the  bug  once 

takes  possession  of  a  house  its  entire  e:ctirpation  is 

issiblo  ;  such  may  be  the  case,  but  my  experience 

ts  in  the  opposite  direction.    At  the  same  time  I 

aamit  that  extreme  meBsuree  hare   to  be  adopted  for 

thoroughly  clearing  it  oat,  which  I  believe  ie  not  possible 

at  the  first  attempt,  but  it  must  be  closely  watched  for  some 

time   afterwards.      Id  Peach  honses  it  is  much  ensier  to  be 

diepeeed  of.    One  good  cleaning  of  the  trees  and  the  house 

in  winter,  as  well  as  remofing  the  surfnce  soil  during  the 

dormant  season  of  the  trees,  with  the  syringe  constantly  being 

employed  when  they  are  in  active  growth,  soon  deetroye  the 

ioEecte,  which  do  not  like  water  syringed  npon  them  with 

force,  and  wherever  it  is  applied  regularly  aod  sufficiently 

the  bug  will  be  found  to  diminish  rather  than  increase.    In 

vineries  if  the  Grapes  are  to  retain  their  bloom  ayringing  would 

be  entirely  out  of  the  question  until  the  fruit  is  gathered. 

If  vineries  are  not  badly  infested,  the  Vines  should  have 
all  the  loose  bark  removed  after  praniog,  and  be  well  washed 
with  fir-tree  oil  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pint  to  three  gallons  of 
water,  or  with  Gieborst  compound.  Paraffin  oil  is  certain 
death  to  the  mealy  bug,  but  should  only  bo  employed  by  ex- 
perienced hands  upon  Vines,  for  it  will  kill  the  Vines  as 
well  as  the  bug  if  not  judiciously  applied.  It  ia  good  for 
cleaning  the  woodwork,  but  most  be  diluted  with  water,  and 
should  be  applied  with  a  bruah.  The  surface  Eoil,  if  the  border 
be  inside,  should  be  removed  and  fresh  soil  supplied.  The  walls 
should  also  be  washed  with  hot  lime  mixed  with  paraffin  oil. 
Even  if  every  part  of  the  honao  and  Vines  is  thorotighly  cleaned 
the  pest  will  make  its  appearance  again  after  the  Vines 
have  atarted  into  growth  and  the  season  has  advanced.  The 
early  spring  or  summer,  according  to  the  time  when  forcing 
commences,  is  when  the  insects  increase.  Their  destruction 
can  be  accomplished  when  they  are  first  seen  creeping  upon 
the  Vines,  which  should  be  examined  aeduloualy  and  per- 
severingly.  If  left  nntil  the  foliage  expands  the  work  of 
searching  for  the  enemy  is  almost  useless  ;  but  if  the  search  is 
thorough  and  continuous  early  in  the  season,  and  the  insecta 
are  killed  as  they  appear,  they  will  considerably  decreaae,  and 
in  a  Mason  or  two  the  house  will  be  entirely  free. 
Vineries  that  have  become  badly  infested  require  a  large 


amount  of  work  to  thoroughly  clean  them,  and  the  beat  and 
roost  satisfactory  ej-stem  that  can  be  adopted  is  to  remove  Ue 
Vines  and  all  the  soil,  drainage,  Ac,  from  the  border.  l%e 
wood  and  wirework  should  be  cleaned  with  paraffla  oil,  and 
afterwards  well  painted.  The  brickwork  if  previously  lime- 
washed  shoold  be  cleaned,  and  the  walls,  paths,  pipes,  and 
other  portions  of  the  house  where  practicable  washed  with 
^irits  of  salts.  This  if  well  and  thoroughly  applied  will 
desb-oy  any  bug  that  may  be  concealed.  This  being  done  fresh 
drainage  should  be  employed,  the  border  remade,  and  fresh 
Vines  planted.  Clean  Vines  must  be  obtained,  and  it  is  far 
better  to  wait  nod  start  by  raising  Vines  from  eyes  than  to  plant 
infested  Vines.  After  planting  constant  attention  must  be 
paid  for  fear  the  enemy  should  again  appear,  for  probably  it 
will  do  BO,  but  in  small  numbera,  and  moat  be  promptly  re- 
moved. A  hooae  here  that  was  badly  infested  was  treated  •> 
deecribed,  and  the  mealy  bug  appeared  again  some  time  after 
the  Vines  were  planted.  They  were  planted  in  Jaly,  1878,  but 
before  winter  no  trace  of  any  insects  was  to  be  seen,  and  the 
house  is  up  to  the  present  time  thoroughly  clean.  Some  may 
probably  conclude  that  if  bug  in  small  quantities  can  be  era- 
dicated from  Vines,  it  can  also  be  banished  from  honses  badly 
infested.  Bsperience  doee  not  support  this  view  of  the  matter. 
When  the  insects  are  few  they  are  npon  the  Vines  principally, 
but  when  namerons  they  are  in  the  walls,  in  any  crevice  of  the 
woodwork,  snder  the  paint  if  possible,  and  even  npon  the 
strong  roots  of  the  Vines  under  the  surface  of  the  border. 
Vineriee  infeeted  as  described  may  be  extreme  oases,  yet  such 
cases  have  existed  and  do  exist,  and  a  thcHVUgh  clearing-oot 
and  cleaning  as  above  indicated  is  the  only  means  of  stamping 
out  this,  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  gardener. 


When  mealy  bug  exists  upon  Vines  the  insects  are  sure  to 
make  their  way  into  the  bunches  if  every  precaution  is  not 
taken  to  prevent  them.  Pieces  of  white  paper  should  be  cnt  cir- 
cular in  shape  (the  size  depoTiding  upon  the  size  of  each  bunch 
of  Grapes),  with  a  small  hole  in  the  centre,  a  slit  being  made 
from  this  to  the  edge  for  admitting  the  foolelalk,  by  which 
means  the  paper  can  be  fixed  over  the  hunch.  A  small  portion 
of  cotton  wool  should  be  placed  above  the  paper  round  the 
stem  of  the  bunch.  This  will  prevent  the  insecta  crawling 
down  the  stem  through  the  hole  in  the  paper  to  the  bunch.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  cotton  wool  is  a  good  trap  for  the  peet, 
and  should  occasionally  be  removed  and  fresh  wool  supplied. 
The  cotton  wool  alone  will  prevent  the  insects  going  into  th« 
bunch  to  a  certain  extent,  but  better  still  the  paper  and  wool 
combined.  The  paper  shield  also  prevents  many  insects  that 
fall  from  the  Vine  going  into  the  bunchy,  but  a  few  will 
probably  find  their  way  there,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
time  they  increase  rapidly.  The  bunches  should,  therefore, 
nndergo  a  rigid  scrutiny  at  least  once  a  week.  Bunches  that 
are  already  infested  moat  be  cleansed  as  they  are  cut,  and  if 
the  insects  are  removed  with  a  feather  or  small  brush  the 
Grapes  are  much  more  rubbed  than  if  placed  under  a  tap  with 
a  good  force  of  water  running  through  the  hunches,  which  will 
remove  the  greater  portion  of  the  hug  without  much  damage 
to  the  bloom  if  the  work  ia  carefully  carried  out.  The  Grapes 
must  be  afterwards  bang  up  where  air  can  play  freely  aboat 
and  through  the  bunches  to  dry  them.  If  any  inaecis  remain 
after  the  washing  they  can  be  removed  with  a  small  brash. 
The  paper  collars  do  not  look  attractive  in  a  vinery,  but  they 
assist  considerably  in  keeping  the  pest  from  the    bnnchea, 
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especially  if  at  the  same  time  it  is  constantly  sought  for  upon 
the  Vines  and  destroyed. — Wm.  Bardney. 


This  most  troublesome  enemy  is  bad  enough  to  cope  with 
on  plants,  but  on  Vines  it  is  most  to  be  dreaded.  Some  years 
ago  I  took  charge  of  some  old  Vines  that  were  covered  with 
the  mealy  bug  insect,  the  bunches  of  Grapes  being  white  with 
this  dreadful  enemy.  We  were  obliged  to  wash  the  bunches 
before  sending  them  to  my  employer's  table.  This  washing  of 
course  disfigured  the  Grapes,  still  it  was  much  better  to  wash 
the  Grapes  than  to  send  them  to  the  table  covered  with  mealy 
bugs.  I  find  nothing  so  successful  in  the  destruction  of  this 
pest  as  tobacco  juice.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  prune 
the  Vines  and  scrape  all  the  old  bark  from  them,  especial iv 
near  the  eyes.  When  the  Vines  are  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all 
the  old  bark  paint  them  with  tobacco  juice.  A  second  painting 
should  take  place,  but  with  a  composition  of  Clay's  tobacco 
powder  and  sulphur  mixed  with  softsoap  water.  This  is  the 
way  I  disposed  of  the  mealy  bugs.  The  house  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  wails  washed  with  hot  lime. — 
H.  Cakebread,  Raynera. 

NEW   ROSES. 

Of  the  new  continental  Hoses  of  1877-8  and  1878-9, 1  have  on 
my  list  eighty-three  of  the  former,  and  eighty-one  of  the  latter 
issue,  making  a  total  of  164  in  two  years,  the  Ifst  of  187^9^ 
perhaps,  not  being  complete,  as  I  find  the  names  of  Lacharme  and 
a  few  of  the  other  usual  raisers  wanting.  If  to  those  be  added 
about  thirty  English  varieties  which  I  cannot  classify  correctly 
in  years,  and  setting  aside  the  continentals  of  1879  and  1880,  of 
which  I  iiave  upwards  of  seventy  already  catalogued,  we  have 
n3w  Roses  at  the  rate  of  something  like  one  hundred  per  annum 
to  test  t  This  is  indeed  a  herculean  task,  and  hardly  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  single  firm  or  individual,  and  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances the  matter  must  be  a  seriously  costly  one  to  the  trade.  It 
is,  therefore,  exhibitions  like  those  held  by  the  National  Rose 
Association  and  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  which  give  special  en- 
couragement to  the  producers  of  new  Roses  by  the  liberal  prizes 
offered ;  and  the  public  are  also  largely  indebted  to  them,  as  the 
unnecessaiy  multiplication  of  mediocre  and  inferior  varieties  is 
advantageously  checked. 

At  the  Exhibition  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  the  10th  inst. 
some  thirty  varieties  of  1877  and  1878  were  shown.  Amongst 
these  A.  K.  WUliams  (Schwartz,  1877)  fully  realised  all  that 
has  been  previously  seen  and  said  in  its  favour,  and  it  will  not 
be  vaunting  it  too  much  to  describe  it  as  the  perfection  at 
length  attained  of  the  Charles  Lefebvre  type,  for  in  form,  sub- 
stance, colour,  and  build  it  seems  in  all  respects  to  be  the  perfect 
realisation  of  a  Rose  of  this  famous  type ;  all  its  predecessors  of 
the  same  apparent  parentage,  such  as  Souvenir  d*Adrien  Balrinet, 
Marguerite  JBrassac,  &c.,  being  but  beautiful  copies  of  the  grand 
bat  &ulty  original.  The  wood,  however,  of  A.  K.  Williams  is 
more  thorny,  and  in  that  respect  distinct  from  the  ^pe.  A  gold 
medal  is  due  to  M.  Schwartz  from  somebody  for  this  Rose  !  Of 
Uie  same  race  Paul  Jamain  (B.  Jamain,  1878)  appears  to  be  a 
fine  stiff-petaled,  imbricated  dark  Rose,  and  in  the  absence  of 
A.  K.  Williams  might  be  welcomed  with  Mat,  As,  however, 
Paul  Jamain  is  a  year  junior,  we  must  wait  before  consigning  it 
to  mediocrity.  Duchess  of  Bedford  (W.  Paul  k,  Son,  1877)  was 
well  shown  in  several  stands,  and  in  brilliancy  of  colour,  form, 
Bubstanoe,  and  general  appearance  comes  between  G6n^ral  Jac- 
queminot and  S^nateur  Vaisse.  Jules  Chretien  (Schwartz,  1878) 
is  another  fine  da<*k  of  the  Camille  de  Rohan  fomily,  but  with 
more  regularity  of  petal.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Souvenir 
d*Auguste  Rividre,  a  Rose,  however,  of  more  substance.  Mabel 
Morrison  (Broughton,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Bennett,  1878)  is  certainly 
the  purest  white  H.P.,  and  being  thin,  although  of  good  form, 
ought  to  seed  and  become  the  parent  of  a  really  good  white  H.P. 
Constantin  Tretiakoff  (fi.  Jamain,  1877)  as  exhibited  did  not 
fulfil  the  expectations  1  formed  of  it  last  season.  Mdlle.  Marie 
Verdier  (E.  verdier,  1877)  is  a  very  fine  large-cupped  purplish 
pink  Rose  of  good  substance,  and,  opening  freely,  promises  well 
for  a  good  exhibition  variety.  Charles  Darwin,  a  dark  red  seed- 
ling of  my  own  raising,  and  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son  in 
1878,  will  not>  I  venture  to  hold,  be  a  disappointing  Rose,  as  it 
combines  fine  form  and  depth  of  colour  witn  wonderful  growth 
and  freedom  of  bloom.  It  will  be  seen  that  amongst  those 
selected  as  above  the  majority  are  dark  ;  and  this  is  doubtless  in 
accordance  with  the  public  taste,  for  where  one  light  Rose  meets 
with  admirers  the  dark  are  preferred  by  the  many. 


Amongst  the  noticeable  and  promising  new  varieties  which 
are  just  leaving  the  hands  of  the  grower,  or  only  provisionally 
exhibited,  were  Duke  of  Teck  (Paul  &  Son,  1879),  the  brightest 
of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  family,  if  Mr.  G.  Paul  has  not  sur- 
passed it  by  his  Brightness  of  Cbeshunt,  a  Rose  of  a  similar 
type  not  yet  sent  out.  Pride  of  Waltham  (W.  Paul  k  Son), 
light  rosy  salmon  of  the  Eugenie  Verdier  type,  but  rather  lighter 
in  colour  and  better  filled.  Mrs.  Harry  Turner,  a  seedling  of  my 
own  from  Charles  Lefebvre  x  Alfred  de  Rougemont,  now  being 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Turner,  a  very  brilliant-coloured  imbricated  Rose 
of  first-rate  form  and  good  growth.  As  Mr.  Turner  has  kept  this 
Rose  until  he  has  thoroughly  tested  if,  and  ultimately  honoured  it 
with  the  family  name,  I  take  it  to  be  a  mark  of  his  confidence  in 
the  variety,  which  is  certainly  a  very  taking  one.  In  addition, 
Countess  of  Damley  (Paul  k  Son),  as  shown,  of  a  distinct  rosy 
mauve  tint,  and  good  form  and  substance ;  A.  McKenzie  (from 
the  same  raiser)  ;  Lady  Sheffield  (W.  Paul  k  Son) ;  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Stomers  (Laxton,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Turner),  raised  from 
0.  Lefebvre  x  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  and  nearly  intermediate 
between  the  parents  ;  and  the  Rev.  A.  Cheales  (Cranston),  are  all 
promising,  and  will  probably  appear  again  on  the  scenes. 

I  had  almost  omitted  the  new  Teaa  Madame  Lambard 
(Lacharme,  1H77)  and  Innocente  Pirola  (Veuve  Ducher,  1878), 
both  of  which  were  well  shown.  I  did  not,  however,  observe 
Madame  Welche(of  the  same  raiser,  1877),  which  has  proved  with 
me  a  fine  hardy  'J'ea. 

Mr.  Bennett*s  seedling  Hybrid  Teas  were  not  largely  exhibited ; 
but  Mr.  Prince,  who  as  usual  was  foremost  amongst  the  Teas, 
showed  me  fair  blooms  of  Viscountess  Falmouth  and  Beauty  of 
Stapleford.  These  Roses  as  grown  at  the  Experimental  Oaiden 
on  the  standard  Briar,  notwithstanding  they  have  the  growth  and 
wood  of  the  Teas,  have  proved  themselves  hardy  and  free  growers. 
With  only  slight  protection  they  survived  the  past  winter  where 
most  of  the  Teas  succumbed.  They  are  also  showing  bloom  finely. 
— T.  Laxton,  Bedford, 

STRAWBERRIES  FOR  FORCING. 

Runners  layered  in  small  pots  will  now  be  well  rooted  and  ready 
for  placing  in  the  fruiting  pots,  which  for  the  early  varieties,  such 
as  Pioneer,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  and  I^  Grosse  Sucr^ 
should  not  be  larger  than  6  inches  in  diameter,  5  inches  answer- 
ing very  well ;  but  for  stronger-growing  sorts,  such  as  President 
and  Dr.  Hogg,  7-inch  |)Ots  are  suitable,  especially  when  the  plants 
are  not  required  to  afford  fruit  before  May  or  June,  otherwise  an 
inch  less  size  of  pot  is  preferable.  A  rather  strong  friable  loam, 
the  top  3  inches  of  a  pasture  taken  off  with  its  turf  in  spring  and 
stacked,  chopped  up  moderately  small,  adding  to  every  six  barrow- 
fuls  one  of  decayed  manure,  a  sprinkling  of  bonemeal  in  place  of 
sand,  the  whole  being  thoroughly  incorporated,  forms  an  excellent 
compost.  The  pots  should  be  clean  both  inside  and  outside,  one 
large  crock  being  placed  over  the  hole,  and  about  an  inch  of 
smaller  crocks  will  be  sufficient  drainage,  placing  the  rougher 
portions  of  the  compost  over  it.  The  soil  beneath  and  around  the 
Dall  of  the  plants  should  be  rammed  hard,  keeping  the  plants 
rather  high  in  the  pots,  but  the  soil  should  be  kept  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  rim  to  admit  of  efficient  watering. 
After  potting  place  the  pots  in  an  open  situation  upon  a  hard 
base,  ashes  answering  very  well,  and  allow  sufficient  space  be- 
tween the  plants  for  the  due  exposure  of  the  foliage  to  light  and 
air.  With  proper  attention  in  watering,  the  removal  of  runners 
and  weeds,  the  plants  will  grow  vigorously  and  mature  the  crowns 
in  good  time,  so  as  to  become  rested  before  it  is  required  to  place 
them  in  heat. — G.  A. 

A  CHEAP  PERENNIAL  BORDER. 

About  this  time  last  year  I  purchased  and  sowed  a  collection 
of  seed  of  twenty-five  perennials.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
the  seedlings  appeared  tnickly  and  grew  strongly,  and  when  large 
enough  they  were  pricked  out  in  a  prepared  bed.  In  October 
as  many  of  the  plants  as  I  required  were  transferred  to  a  newly 
dug  border  which  I  wished  to  devote  entirely  to  perennials. 
The  border  is  about  60  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  dozen  bulbs  (Tulips,  Crocuses,  Anemones,  and 
Narcissi),  it  has  been  gay  since  the  end  of  March.  My  border 
cost  me  altofi:ether  less  than  £2,  and  yet  it  has  been  entirely  satis- 
factory, although  the  soil  is  not  rich  and  the  position  is  very 
exposed. 

1  have  now  the  following  plants  in  bloom : — In  the  two  back 
rows  Anchusa  capensis,  which  is  one  mass  of  blue  flowers ;  it  has 
been  equally  fine  since  the  end  of  April,  and  bids  fair  to  continue 
for  another  month  ;  Antirrhibums,  tall  varieties  of  many  brilliant 
shades  of  colour  ,*  perennial  Lupins  now  commencing  flowering, 
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besides  many  Foxgloves,  some  coriouslj  marked,  ];mt  none  so 
beantifal  as  the  pure  white.  Behind  all  these  plants  a  row  of 
Hollyhocks  will  come  into  flower  in  Angnst,  when  other  perennials 
begin  to  fiide.  In  the  front  rows  I  have  had  a  rich  display  of 
Polyanthuses,  followed  by  the  double  Dutch  Anemones  and  the 
late  Talips,  Indian  Pinks  being  jnst  expanding  their  flowers.  The 
edging  plant  employed  is  Afabis  albida,  which  was  very  beautiful 
in  early  spring. 

Altogetaer  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  success  of  my  first 
trial  with  perennials,  and  if  others  feel  inclined  to  follow  my 
example  they  can  have  a  floral  treat  for  eight  months  in  the  year 
at  little  expense.  I  hare  not  mentioned  half  of  my  plants.  The 
most  beantifal  jnst  now  is,  I  think,  the  (Enothera  taraxacifolia 
Intea,  so  favourably  mentioned  on  page  474  of  the  last  volume 
of  the  Journal ;  mine  are  pUmted  next  to  the  Anchnsa  capensis, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  bright  blue  of  the  one  and  the  rich 
yellow  of  the  other  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  border.  I  have, 
I  think,  thirty  distinct  colours  and  markings  in  my  Sweet 
Williams,  all  from  one  small  packet  of  seed.— P.  C. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES-SETTING-UP  AND 

JUDGING. 

A  FBIBND  of  mine,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  setting-up  the 

flowers  for  exhibition,  says  that  if  prizes  are  to  be  won  on  the 

exhibition  table  they  must  first  be  won  with  the  flowers  in  the 

mind's  eye  of  the  exhibitor  when  on  the  plants.    This  to  young 

growers  is  generally  the  great  difiiculty,  as  they  frequently  cut 

flower  after  flower,  thinking  each  one  the  best,  until  the  number 

grows  so  large  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  decide  which  are 

the  best  flowers.    In  many  cases  some  of  the  best  are  left  out, 

where  if  a  little  calculation  or  forethought  had  been  employed  not 

mc»e  than  one-third  of  the  blooms  need  haye  been  cut.    Before 

cutting  the  flowers  it  is  always  best  to  calculate  how  many  flowers 

may  be  required.    In  selecting  the  flowers  it  is  not  always  wise  to 

take  the  laigest,  as  size  alone  will  not  win,  and  it  generally 

happens  that  if  a  flower  is  large  it  is  old  as  well,  and  will  fre- 
quently collapse  before  coming  to  the  exhibition  table.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  most  probably  the  stands  will  have  to  be  re- 
arranged, because,  as  will  often  occur,  a  flower  of  a  different  class 
has  to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  one  collapsed.  My  advice 
is  always  to  select  bright  ^oung  flowers,  as  they  will  continue  to 
grow  and  improve  after  bem^  cut. 

Before  cutting  the  flowers  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  out  a  list  of 
the  blooms  required  in  their  different  colours,  cutting  each  lot 
separately  before  proceeding  to  cut  -the  others.  Let  the  full 
number  of  flowers  be  dressed  and  carded  before  proceeding  to 
arrange  the  stands.  The  comer  flowers  should  be  the  best  in  the 
stand,  as  they  are  always  most  seen.  The  following  is  a  good 
method  of  setting-up  a  stand : — In  order  to  have  the  different 
varieties  or  colours  of  the  flowers,  so  as  to  act  as  a  foil  or  contrast 
to  each  other,  it  is  always  brat  if  a  high-coloured  flower,  say 
scarlet  bizarre  or  crimson  bizarre,  is  followed  with  a  pale  or  soft- 
coloured  one  ;  as  for  instance  pink  and  purple  bizarre,  rose  flake, 
or  purple  flake. 

STAND  OP  TWBLVB  CARNATIONS. 


Scarlet  Bizarre 

Scarlet  Plako 

Fink  and  Purple  Bizarre 


Rose  Flake 
Pnrple  Flake 
Scarlet  Bizarre 


Crimson  Bizarre 
Scarlet  Flake 
Boee  Flake 


Pnrple  Flake 
Scarlet  Bizarre 
Crimson  Bizarre 


The  above  was  the  mode  in  which  a  stand  was  exhibited  at  one 
of  our  National  exhibitions.  I  thought  at  that  time  it  was  one  of 
the  handsomest  stands  I  ever  saw.  If,  however,  a  flower  of 
super-excellence  is  amongst  the  lot  I  prefer  placing  it  in  one  of 
the  middle  tubes  in  the  top  row  if  a  flower  of  large  size,  or  in 
the  second  row  if  of  medium  size.  This  is  a  strong  point  in  exhi- 
biting a  good  seedling,  and  is  practised  by  all  the  leading  growers. 
In  setting-up  Picote^  the  four  comer  blooms  should  if  possible 
be  heavy,  at  the  same  time  a  heavy  flower  should  be  always 
followed  with  a  light  or  medium-edged  one.  The  following  were 
exhibited  in  a  stand  at  one  of  our  National  exhibitions,  and  in  my 
opinion  left  nothing  to  be  desired  : — 

TWELVE  PICOTBBS. 

Light  Boee  Hedlnm  Bed  Heavy  Farpio 

Heavy  Pnrple         Heavy  Boee  Light  Red 

Light  Pnrple  Heavy  Red  Heavy  Boee 

After  placing  the  flowers  in  the  stands  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
them  camullv  to  see  that  Uiey  all  face  one  way,  and  stand  at  a 
uniform  height  or  nearly  so,  as  the  flowers  show  to  ereater  ad- 
vantage.   It  will  always  occur  that  some  flowers  will  be  some- 


Heavy  Red 

Light  Roee 
Heavy  Pnrple 


what  flatter  than  others,  and  be  lower.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  prop 
«p  the  low  flowers  by  planing  something  under  tiie  card — say  a 
little  cotton  wadding,  or  even  paper,  so  as  to  elevate  them  ixi  the 
height  of  the  others  in  the  stand.  The  water  in  the  tubes  should 
be  fully  1  inch  or  more  from  the  top  of  the  tube,  so  that  it  will  not 
get  into  the  calyx  amongst  the  petals  or  wet  the  collars.  Many 
growers  have  holes  pier^  through  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  so  that 
Uie  water  may  run  off  to  the  depth  before  stated.  Never  use  a 
dirty  or  coloured  card,  as  they  always  spoil  the  effect  of  the  white 
in  the  flowers,  whilst  a  card  which  is  creamy  always  spoils  the 
appearance  of  a  light  Picotee.  The  best  place  I  have  loond  for 
ODtaining  the  cards  is  from  G.  Meek,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street^ 
London. 

Judging,— 'In  judging  stands  of  flowers,  as  defined  hj  Mr.  Dod* 
well,  errors  may  and  will  be  easily  committed  if  the  flowers  are 
judged  by  comparing  one  flower  with  another,  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  flowers  are  placed.  Taking  Mr.  Dodwell's 
illustration.  **  Sappose  that  two  stands — A  and  B,  each  consisting 
of  six  flowers—are  to  be  judged,  and  that  each  flgure  underneath 
denotes  a  flower  and  its  degree  of  merit  If  they  chanced  to  be 
placed  in  the  first  position  they  will  be  equal. 

A      .«••••••      w      .••.      31      *•*.      4      •■••      e      ....     4      ..••      V 

o    «.•<••••    #     *..•    z    •.*.    4     •*•«    #     •*..    V    ....    e 

But  take  the  same  flowers,  and  change  their  positions  thus : — 

J^    ••*.....    #    «•••    M    ••••    4    ••••    e    .*•*    •    ....    V 

'D      •••.....     4     ••**      S     ....     9      *••.     4     .*••      #     a...     31 

It  will  be  seen  that  B  gains  on  four  flowers,  and  A  only  on  two, 
consec^uently  the  award  is  g^ven  to  b  ;  but  similarly  change  their 
position  again,  and  A  gains  on  four,  b  on  two ;  therefore  the 
award  goes  to  A.  This  is  radically  wrong  in  principle,  and  there- 
fore must  lead  to  error  in  practice.  The  sound  rule  is  to  compare 
each  collection  as  a  whole  with  its  competing  collection,  ana  to 
determine  its  place  by  the  result  Of  course  into  this  comparison 
analysis  would  enter,  as  it  enters  into  the  determination  of  the 
merit  and  place  of  the  individual  flower,  which  wins  its  plaoe 
when  rightly  judged,  as  it  is  found  to  contain  the  higher  quality, 
the  better  growth,  the  more  symmetrical  form,  me  brighter 
colours,  the  better  markings,  and  the  greater  variety." 

Selecting  the  premier  flower  in  a  collection  is  one  of  the  most 
difllcult  tasks  a  judge  has  to  undertake,  and  one  that  requires 
most  care.  In  laige  exhibitions,  as  the  National  for  instance, 
where  there  are  perhaps  two  or  three  sets  of  judges,  each  set 
should  be  requested  to  select  the  best  flower  in  the  collections 
which  they  have  judged  and  to  mark  the  same,  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  distingui^able  by  the  judges  who  may  be  appointed  to  define 
the  premier  bloom.  As  the  judging  for  premier  is  now  done  It  is  a 
wonder  to  me  that  ever  a  ^mier  is  found,  besides  delaying  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition.  The  mode  as  practised  now  is  for  the 
judges  and  eidiibitors  to  go  in  a  body  seeking  through  the  stands 
for  a  premier,  when  the  chances  are  that  what  is  premier  will  be 
passed  by.  Take  for  instance  the  judging  at  the  x^ational  Bxhi- 
bition  last  season.  The  premier  flower  beyond  doubt  was  a  seed- 
ling scarlet  bizarre  of  Mr.  Dodwell's  called  Robert  Lord,  a  magni- 
ficent flower,  perfect  in  colour,  form,  and  marking,  particularly 
good  in  all  points,  and  for  a  scarlet  bissrre  of  good  sise ;  whilst 
the  flower  to  which  the  award  was  g^ven  only  surpassed  it  in  sise. 
Its  faults  were  deficiency  of  flake  and  broken  markings  when 
compared  with  the  markings  of  Mr.  Dodwell's  flower.  It  is  very 
rare  indeed  that  a  flake  is  capable  of  winning  a  premier  prize 
against  a  bizarre,  and  as  yet  it  is  only  in  the  scarlet  bizarres  that 
we  can  wiUi  certiunty  count  on  finding  the  best  flower  in  the 
exhibition.  The  crimson  bizarres  generally,  although  having  fine 
colours  when  newly  raised,  are  very  liable  to  become  patony  in 
colour  as  the  variety  becomes  older.  Take  for  instance  Eccentric 
Jack— the  best  of  Wood*s  batch— how  rarely  is  a  really  good 
flower  of  it  secQ.  One  time  it  is  pale  in  golour,  deficient  in  bizarre, 
or  perhaps  some  petals  are  deficient  of  nearly  both  the  colours.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  before  long  have  a  crimson  bizarre  sufficiently 
good  and  constant  to  win  first  honours,  and  prove  a  second  AdminU 
Curzon  in  its  class,  which  up  to  now  has  won  more  premiers  than 
any  other  variety ;  and  yet,  although  fast  approaching  forty  years 
of  age,  with  me  last  season  it  produced  flowers  as  fine  as  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen  them. 

In  judging  for  the  premier  bloom  in  Picotees  it  is  a  much  easier 
task  to  select  the  b^t  The  points  to  be  noted  are  pure  white 
grounds,  broad  smooth-edged  petals,  with  a  broad  solid  band  of 
colour  running  evenly  on  the  edge  of  each  petal,  and  free  from  snots 
or  bars  if  a  heavy  flower ;  whilst  if  a  light  one  the  colour  shoula  be 
solid  on  the  edge  without  any  break  in  it  This  is  generally  the 
great  fault  of  many  of  the  light  edges ;  they  appMear  as  if  serrated 
on  the  edge,  whilst  it  is  only  the  colour  which  is  broken.  It  is, 
however,  generally  amongst  the  medium-edged  flowers  that  the 
premier  flowers  are  to  be  met  with.    Take  for  instance  Zeriiaa 
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STRAWBEBBY  PAULINE. 
Om  cxpwi«DC«  of  tbia  nrietj  of  Btnwbeny  ii  Tcrf  differeot 
from  the  description  jou  gire  of  it  in  jour  last  namber.  We  irrev 
it  tbrce  seuons,  and  as  it  did  not  improve  we  duwairded  it.  It  is 
early,  and  that  is  all  we  canaay  in  itatsTOor.  It  iaugl;**  regards 
■hBpe,Midastofla<ronrfew  wontdhuteitasecondtune.  We  claim 
to  have  bad  tome  tacceeafnl  eiperimce  ai  regarda  Strawbeiries, 
bawtog  Inttvdaeed  ench  sUtDdard  kiada  as  Preaident,  Dr.  Uog:^, 
SirJoaepb  Pazton,  Frogmora  Late  Pins,  and  others.— Chaw,B8 

[W«  stated  that  Pmline  would  possibly  not  ancceed  in  all  aoils 
K  well  M  at  Chnbnst  The  fruit  sent  to  ns  from  Chcshant  was 
JDst  as  repregented  in  out  engraving  on  page  63,  and  was  for  an 
early  Strawbeirr  delicioas.  It  is  eTidcnt  tbat  IIil's  Tariety  does 
not  ncceed  at  Slongh.  Strawberries  are  capricicns.  We  know 
a  garden  where  eTen  tbo  free  and  nsefal  President  is  worthless, 
and  more  than  one  where  Dr.  Hogg  letoses  to  flonrlah ;  jet  these 
are  valuable  varieties. — EDa] 


y  FTEB  anch  hear; 


haTB     lately     pro- 


lied  it 


[to  Bndthat  tJie  lower 
tala  in  nearly  all  the 
loms  that  were  Btaged 
iwed  aigns  of  the  da- 
tge  they  had  received 
ring  the  early  develop- 
the  buds.  The  Show 
n  the  Botanic  Qardens, 
thstaodin  g  tbe  absence 
ttbe  well-known  com- 
ibition  wai  a  great 
inution  In  the  nnoiber 
ily  due  to  the  difficult 
to  contend  with,  and 
eir  part.    However,  in 

, J-  IHevioiu  to  the  Show 

the  blooms  were  of  exceptional  quality  both  as  regards  site  and  colour. 
The  Boaas  were  arranged  ronod  tbe  aidai  and  eudt  of  the  large  con- 
servatory and  on  a  table  in  the  centre.  Sows  of  small  decorative 
plaatfl  were  arranged  between  the  classes  so  ae  to  render  the  work  of 
the  Judges  m  easy  as  possible.  The  ceatre  stage  was  arrauged 
ridiilBrly  with  the  addition  of  a  row  of  largerptants  down  the  centre 
of  tbe  table.  Tbe  monotony  that  would  have  been  divplajed  by  a 
tentofBweblooiiuwu  relieved  by  the  system  adapted;  and  the  large 
ptanta,  which  also  oocapied  'arious  positions  in  the  hoDsc,  with  quan- 
tlUea  of  oreepen  banging  taatefnlly  from  the  roof  contributed  to 
the  general  effect.  Dark  Ttaees  largely  preponderated,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  flnest  collections  ever  eihibittd  at  any  exhibition  of  Alfred 
Colomb  was  staged  by  T.  Jowitt,  Bso.,  The  Old  Weir,  Hereford  ;  for 
TOlonr,  site,  aj-aimetrical  outline  ani  evennees,  the  blooms  conld  not 
have  been  better.  Hesim.  Cranston  and  Co..  Hereford,  exhibited 
handsome  bJoons  of  their  new  Kose  Hary  Pocbin.  a  fine,  fresh,  and 
eioellent  dark  Hose,  which  was  much  sdmiied.  Mr.  George  Prince 
ol  Oxford  staged  Duke  of  liUinburgh  in  grand  condition. 

The  Echedule  consisted  of  nineteen  cli^sses,  six   for  nurEerjinen, 
eight  fo ■ -■  ' 


amateurs,  and  five 


collection 


Paul  *  Son,  ChB^hunt,  Herts  (  third,  Messrs.  Daviuon  4  Co., Hereford  , 
fourth,  Mr.  Wm.  Rnmsey,  Wsltham  Cross.  The  first-prize  collection 
oontained  some  excellent  blooms,  fresb,  fine  in  eotonr,  large,  and 
hr  ahead  of  snj  others  staged  is  the  same  class.  A  few  of  tbe 
most  oonapionous  and  noteworthv  blooms  were  as  follows— Mdlle. 
Karie  Mager,  La  France,  Marie  Baummnn,  very  fine ;  Mary  Pocbin, 
now,  foil,  and  a  fine  bright  Bower  ;  Dingee  Conatd,  Alfred  Colcmh, 
Nipbetoa,  very  fine,  and  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  bloom  in  the 
coUecUoa  ;  DbiiByJamain,  Mi01e.EDginieTcMi«r,CapitaineChristy, 


I  Princess 


ClaiKt.—Tttt  seventy-two,  distinct,  Blnsle  truMee,  four 
I  staged,  the  awards  being  in  tbe  fatlowing  order — 
Cranston  i  Co,,  King's  Acre,  Hereford  ;  eecond,  Messrs. 


Le  Havre,  Baron  HauesmanD,  A.  E.  Williams,  a  beantifat  bloom ; 
Madame  Lac  harm  e,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  a  fine  new  Rose  not  yet  in  conmcnroe; 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Reynolds  Hole,  Etienne  Ijcvet,  Bonvenir  d'un  Ami, 
CoiDtaae  dc  Bereare,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Emilts  Haasborg  in  fina 
oondition.  The  second-priie  blooms  were  mnch  smaller,  yet  several 
were  handsome,  ancb  as  Bonveoir  d'Angnsta  Hivi^ra,  a  veiy  fine 
dark  Bose ;  Marie  Banmano,  Brightneu  of  Cbeebont,  Coeitasse  da 
Choisenil,  a  fine  new  Rose  ;  Earl  Bcaconefield,  Annie  Wood.  Charles 
Lefebrre,  one  of  the  best  coloured  blooms  in  the  Bbow ;  B.  K.  O. 
Baker,  new  :  John  Brigbt,  Atha  Rosea  in  beaatifnl  condition  ;  Camilla 
Bemardin,  Jean  Dncher  (Tea),  Charlee  Darwin,  The  third-prise  lot 
was  also  a  good  one.  Senateur  Vaisse,  Horace  VerEet,  Lonia  Van 
Hontte,  Alfred  Colomb,  Reynolds  Hole,  Xavter  Olibo  were  amongat 
tile  best  blooms.  Tbe  fourth  oollection  had  evidently  bmn  nndi 
dashed  with  the  rain,  and  many  of  the  blooms  wtKsnall.  For  tor^- 
aght,  three  distinct  trasses  of  each,  first,  Hessrs.  Pant  Ji  Son,  Che» 
hunt  {  seoond,  Messrs,  Cranston  A  Co, ;  third,  Messrs.  Davison  A  Co. 
Good  blooms  were  staged,  and  the  first  and  second  collections  were 
very  Dear,  and  proved  a  difficult  task  for  tbe  Judges.  The  Brst  lot 
contained  fine  blooms  of  Magna  Charta,  Charles  Darwin,  Catherina 
Mermet,  Maurice  Betuardin,  Camille  Bemardin,  Niphetos,  Marguerite 
BrB8sac,and  Kerdinand  de  Lesseps.  Tlie  second-prize  stands  had  good 
blooms  of  A.  K.  Williams,  Niphetos,  Souvenir  d'Eliae,  La  France, 
Maria  Van  Hontte,  Lord  Hacanlay,  Duke  of  Edinbnrrii,  Horace 
Temet,  and  La  Dnchesse  de  Moray.  Li  tbe  third  lot  were  fine  blooms 
of  Moos.  G.  Y.  Teas,  La  Bosi^n,  Aognste  Neumann,  and  Comtease  de 
Serenye. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  distinct  varieties,  throe  tmssea  of  each, 
Messrs.  Crauaton  k  Co.  were  again  first,  Meesrs.  Paul  A  Son  seoood, 
and  Messrs,  Davison  &  Co.  third.  The  other  collection  in  this  class 
was  staged  by  Mr,  Prince,  Oxford,  whose  Eoses  were  mnch  injured 
by  BOOK  delay  on  the  line,  and  in  consequence  be  had  to  discard 
many  blooms  that  would  otherwise  have  been  shown,  and  doubtlessly 
Btrengthened  his  position.    In  the  first-priie  lot  Beantj  of  Waltham, 

Eipoeition    de    Brie,  Princess    Mary   of    Cambridpc,  ar""    "-' 

Beatrice  were  good  ;  in  tbe  second  stand  Charles  Darw 
Teck.  and  Dr.  Andry  "       -----       - 

Wellint,._...    

Mr.  J,  Griffiths  was  — _  ._j 

tham.  Sir  Garnet  Wolselev,  Mons.  £.  T.  Teas,  Seuateni  Vaii 
fine  bloom),  Louis  Van  Houtu,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  and  a  fresh 
and  fine  large  bloom  of  May  Qnennell.  Second,  Messrs.  O.  Bunyard 
and  Co.,  Msidstone.  This  collection  had  good  eiaaples  of  Richard 
Wallace  and  Edmund  Wood.  Third,  Mr,  Henry  Frettingham,  Notting- 
ham. A  bloom  of  Mabel  Morrison  in  this  stand  was  much  admired. 
In  the  class  for  eighteen,  distinct,  single  tmsses  (local  nurserymen 
only),  Mr.  Yates,  Healon  Noriis,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  his  stand 
was  only  consideied  worthy  of  a  second  prise.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  single  trasses,  first  Messrs.  Cranston  and 
Co,  with  a  good  even  collection.  Niphetos  was  a  Sae  bloom :  and 
Madame  Lambard,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  America,  Sonvenir  de  Mona. 
Pan!  Neyron,  Jean  Ducher,  good.  Second,  Mr.  G.  Prince  with  even 
blooms,  including  a  good  eiample  of  Souvenir  de  Madame  Pemet, 
Souvenir  d'Elise.  Madame  Berard  and  Alba  Rosea.  Third,  Mesara. 
Paul  and  Son,  Chcshunt,  Gloire  de  Bordeaux  and  Belle  Lyoonaise 
being  the  best  blooms. 

Amaltmi'    Clautl.—la 
trussee,  Mr.  T.  Jowitt  st 

torions  blooms.  The  following  were  beantiful  in 
vii.,  Alfred  Colomb.  T*  Havre,  Biposition  de  Brie,  Comtesse  de 
Serenye,  Camille  Bemardin,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Louis  Tan  Houtta, 
A.  K.  Williams,  and  Mar«chal  Niel.  Second,  Mr.  O.  P.  fiawtrey, 
Slongh  ;  Harrison  Weir  was  a  very  good  bloom  amongst  muiy  others. 
No  third.  In  tbe  class  for  twenty-four,  distinct,  single  trusses,  first, 
A.  G.  Goames,  Esq.,  Bonme,  with  a  very  good  collection,  incloding 
Etienne  Levet,  Sir  G,  Wolseley,  Charles  Lefebyre,  and  La  Rosi^re, 
Mr.  T.  Jowitt  was  a  good  second,  and  had  fine  flowers  of  Fisher  Holmes 
and  La  Duchesse  de  Momy.  Third,  Mr.  O.  P.  Hawtrey  with  good 
blooms  of  Anna  OIHvier  and  Madame  Verlot,  Fourth,  J.  B.  Hall, 
Esq.,  Sock  Ferry,  with  rather  small  blooms.     In  the  class  for  twelve, 

j^..._-.    .;_^,.  . g^  first,  Rev.  J,  H.  Pemberton,  Havetfng-atla- 

■t,  wita  yeij  nne  blooms.  Second,  E.  B.  Whitwell ,  Esq.,  Barton 
Darlington.  Third,  Wm.  fitubbe,  Esq.,  Broad  Lane,  Nantwidi. 
for  six,  distinct,  single  trasses.  E.  Mawley,  Esq.,  Addiscombe;  Wm. 
Btnbbs,  Esq..  and  W.  Walters,  EBg,,Biirton-on-'rrent,GecDred  hononra 
in  the  order  named.  For  six,  diatmct,  single  trusses  of  district-groivTi 
Roses,  first,  James  Brown,  Esq.,  Healon  Mersey  [Bardcnor,  Mr,  G. 
Gass) ;  second,  Wm.  Brockbank,  Esq  ,  Didshui-y  ;  third.  J.  Davenport, 
Esq.,  Allrincbam.      For  twelve  Teas  or  NoiFettes,  distinct,  single 


ty-sir,  distinct,  single 
rard  with  higbfy  mul- 
il  in  form  and  colour — 


second,  ulr.  T. 

Jowitt.    .  ......    _.,_..„_ ,    .. 

previous  to  1877,  the  only  box  was  staged  by  Mr.  G.  P,  Hawtrey, 
and  he  was  awarded  tbe  first  priic.  The  blooms  included  Countess 
of  Rosebery,  Hanifon  Weir,  Richard  Laiton,  La  Coquette,  A.  K. 
Williams,  and  Beauty  of  Stapleford. 
Open  Clattes.—Twe]te  new  Roses,  distinct,  single  trusses,  not  In 
,.__  ._ „-.  •. p^^,  ^  g^^^  Cheahnnt, 


previous  to  18T7.— first,  'iltm 
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with  Penelope  Xayo  (fall  and  Rood),  Comtewe  de  Ghoisenil,  A.  K. 
"^iniliamB,  Constantin  Tretiakoff,  Magna  Charta,  Madame  Gabriel 
Lnizet,  Charles  Darwin,  Leon  Benault,  and  Panl  Jamain.  Second, 
Ke^siB.  Cranston  A  Co.  with  Madame  Cbirerot,  Marr  Pochin^Prinoese 
Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  Wilhelm  Koelle,  DncAess  of  jBedford ; 
the  remaining  rarieties  the  same  as  mentioned  abore.  Third, 
MeesiB.  Davison  A  Co.  with  a  good  bloom  of  Pearl  and  Mrs.  Laxton. 
For  twelve  single  trasses  of  anj  Hybrid  Perpetnal  (dark).— First, 
Mr.  T.  Jowitt  with  Alfred  Colomb  as  alluded  to  above.  Second, 
Messrs.  Cranston  &.  Co.,  with  an  excellent  box  of  Marie  Baamann. 
Third,  Mr.  G^eorge  Prinoe.  Oxford,  with  a-  fine  box  of  Dake  of  Bdin- 
bnrgh.  For  twelve  single  trasses  of  any  Hybrid  Perpetnal  flight). — 
First,  Mr.  T.  Jowitt  with  a  magnificent  stand  of  La  Daon^se  de 
Momy.  Second,  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.  with  fine  blooms  of  La 
France.  Third,  Messrs.  Davison  &  Co.  with  mach  smaller  blooms  of 
La  France.  The  other  exhibitor  was  Messrs.  O.  Bunyard  dk  Co., 
Maidstone.  For  twelve  single  trasses  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette. — First, 
Messrs.  Cranston  it  Co.  with  large  fresh  blooais  of  Niphetos.  Second, 
Mr.  G.  Prince  with  Sonvenir  d'on  Ami  For  twelve  single  trassea 
of  any  yellow  Rose  the  only  exhibitor  was  Mr.  Prince,  who  was 
awarded  first  with  attractive  blooms  of  Perle  des  Jardins. 

MUcellaneout  Exhibitt. — Several  boxes  of  Boses  and  some  hardy 
shrabs  in  pots  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dickson  <k  Bobinson  of  Man- 
Chester ;  Messrs.  Cranston  t,  do.  exhibited  a  box  of  their  new  Bose 
Mary  Pochin ;  Messrs.  Paul  <b  Son  a  very  fine  stand  of  A.  E.  Williams ; 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &■  Co.  a  very  good  box  of  Ferdinand  de  LessepB  ; 
Messrs.  Davison  &  Co.,  White  Croea  Nursery,  fine  stands  of  Xavier 
Olibo  and  Marie  Baamann.  Mr.  Samnel  &trlow,  Stakehill  Hoase, 
Chadderton,  exhibited  three  hundred  blooms  of  Persian  Banonouli, 
which  attracted  much  attention. 

Fortunately  the  day  proved  fine  for  the  Bxhibition^  and  large  num- 
bers of  visitors  assembled.  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  efficiently  conducted 
the  arrangements  of  the  Exhibition.  The  Judges  were  Bev.  H.  H. 
D'Ombrain,  and  Messrs.  Jowitt,  Hawtrey,  Whitwell,  Curtis,  Cranston, 
G.  Paul,  Prince,  and  Herbert. 

RHODODENDRONS  NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 

Some  notes  on  Rhododendrons  having  recently  appeared  in  the 
Jonmal,  a  few  remarks  as  to  how  these  handsome  shrubs  succeed 
near  Liverpool  may  not  be  without  interest. 

There  are  not  many  places  m  Lancashire  where  they  can  be  seen 
to  greater  advantage  than  at  Grassendale  Priory,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Horsfall  of  Liveri>ool.  Considering  the  very  limited  space  at 
command,  this  collection,  consisting  as  it  does  of  over  one  hundred 
varieties,  may  be  described  as  idmost  unequalled.  !n^e  wet  season 
of  last  year  checked  many  of  the  specimens,  the  constant  rain 
having  produced  a  second  growth  when  they  should  have  been 
setting  their  flower  buds,  but  still  on  the  aubjority  the  trusses  have 
this  season  been  larger  and  in  some  cases  more  nnmerons  than 
usual.  Some  of  the  largest  were  over  at  the  time  fA  my  visit,  and 
fallen  and  faded  blooms  of  Alexander  Adie  and  Cttd  Port  told  of 
glories  which  were  past  for  this  summer.  The  latter,  however, 
was  well  succeeded  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  a  laise  yery  dark 
variety  with  handsome  foliage.  There  were  sevenJgood  speci- 
mens of  white  varieties  in  flower,  of  which  Parity  boce  the  palm 
both  for  size  and  colour,  though  some  of  the  larger  bashes  of 
Minnie  and  Lady  Godiva  were  very  striking.  About  thirty  new 
varieties  have  lately  been  planted,  several  of  which  promise  to  be 
unusu^ly  good.  Surprise  is  a  fine  late  one,  with  Urge  light- 
coloured  truss  anddarK-centred  flowers  ;  Kate  Watexer,  a  aplendid 
crimson  with  large  yellow  centre,  one  of  the  handsomest ;  Quad- 
Toona,  Pelopidas,  and  Mr.  John  Kelk,  all  good  pinka  of  difleient 
shades ;  while  amongst  the  white  and  light-coloared  varieties 
The  Countess  of  Headf ort,  Butteriaanm,  Lady  Otive  Qntsess,  and 
Madame  Chasson  were  prominent. 

It  is  difiScult,  however,  to  prononnoe  oa  the  best  ol  a  collection 
which  has  been  selected  witn  so  wtch  care  and  ju^pnent,  every 
one  having  been  chosen  for  some  iadividaal  merits  Many  besides 
those  mentioned  would  prove  omunental  additions  to  any  garden  ; 
and  as  these  shrubs  may  be  moved  wHh  the  greatest  ease  and  safety 
(which  their  rapid  growth  freqiMBtfy  necessitates  to  prevent  over- 
crowding), they  may  be  truly  caUed  the  most  valuable  evergreens 
we  have.  Most  of  those  at  Qnisendale  Priory  have  been  moved 
at  almost  every  season  ol  tibe  year,  even  in  full  flower,  without 
deteriorating  in  any  way ;  in  fact  one  of  the  largest,  a  handsome 
white  about  15  feet  through  and  the  same  in  height,  was  moved 
in  flower  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  made  more  growth  the 
succeeding  summer  than  it  had  ever  done  previously. 

A  standard  La4y  Qodiva  had  over  three  hundred  flowers  fully 
out  at  the  same  time.  It  was  placed  in  the  position  it  now  occupies 
last  year,  and  is  an  excellent  proof  of  the  way  Bhododendrons 
will  succeed  if  carefully  moved.— B.  B.  H. 

Dbstbotino  the  Onion  MAaaox.— If  your  correspondent, 
W.  Jones,  will  cover  his  Onion  ground  half  an  inch  deep  with  coal 
aahes  sifted  through  a  half-inch  sieve,  and  water  at  once  with 


liquid  nuoiure,  and  continue  the  watering  once  or  twioe  eveiy 
week  unless  the  season  is  very  wet  indeed,  I  believe  he  wUl  soon 
destroy  the  maggot — ^D.  Walkeb,  The  OitrdenSf  DuHorlan, 


TWO  KENTISH  SHOWa 

DARTFORD. 


Thb  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Dartford  and  District  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  inst.,  in  the  grounds  of 
Cranford  Lodge,  for  which  privilege  the  Society  is  indebted  to  C.  T. 
Laurence.  Esq.  The  entries  were  nnmerous,  ana  the  p^eneral  quality 
of  the  exhibits  was  admirable,  the  plants  being  particularly  notice- 
able for  their  freshness  and  vigour.  Two  tents  were  occupied  with 
the  gardeners'  productions,  one  containing  the  plants,  and  the  other 
the  vegetables,  fruit  and  cut  flowers,  while  a  third  was  devoted  to  the 
cottagers'  classes.  The  arrangements  were  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  Exhibition  was  creditable  to  Mr.  W.  Ethering- 
ton,  the  Secretary,  and  several  energetic  members  of  the  Committee 
who  ably  assisted  him. 

Plants  were  well  represented,  several  fair  collections  of  stove  and 
neenhouse  plants  being  staged.  Coleuses  and  the  varieties  of 
Begonias  with  fine  foliage  were  also  shown  in  excellent  condition ; 
the  latter  were  exceptionally  vigorous,  and  the  former  well  coloured. 
Two  fine  collections  of  Coclcscombs  were  exhibited,  as  dwarf  as  could 
be  desired,  with  large  richly  coloured  heads  of  flowers.  Flowering 
Begonias  were  bright  and  effective.  Several  tasteful  groups.  Fuchsias. 
Ferns,  fine-foliage  plants,  and  numerous  other  plants  contributed 
greatly  to  the  pleasmg  effect  of  the  tent.  The  chief  prizewinners  in 
the  above  classes  were  the  following  : — J.  Honychurch,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Paris).  A.  H.  Keep,  Esq.  (Mr.  BaUey),  B.  White,  Esq.  (Mr.  Collins), 

B.  a  Dunbar,  Esq.  (Mr.  Armstrong),  B.  C.  MUler,  Esq.  (Mr.  Hazell), 
E.  A.  Quail,  Esq.  (Mr.  Manser),  Mr.  Preddy,  and  Mr.  Ryder. 

Fruit  was  not  shown  very  abundantly,  but  collections  of  well- 
ripened  Grapes,  Peaches,  Strawberries,  Ac,  were  staffed  by  R.  Stewart. 
Esq.  (Mr.  Etherington),  J.  C.  Hay  ward,  Esq.  (Mr.  J.  Dean),  ana 
Messrs.  Armstrong^  Ryder,  Collins,  Hazell,  and  Manser,  who  were 
awarded  the  most  umportant  prizes  in  the  classes.  Vegetables  were 
in  excellent  condition,  the  competition  being  very  close,  and  the  col- 
lections well  made  up.  Potatoes  were  represented  by  several  clean 
even  examples.  The  successful  exhibitors  in  these  classes  were  J.  B. 
White,  Esq.  (Mr.  Westcrook).  and  Messrs.  Etherington,  Dean,  Preddy, 
Paris,  and  Bailey.  Some  of  tne  beet  cut  flowers  and  Boses  were  staged 
by  Messrs.  Etherington,  Westcrook.  and  Collins,  the  Roses  being 
rather  deficient  in  substance,  but  tresh  and  of  good  colour.  The 
cottagers'  exhibits  were  very  numerous,  and  generally  of  exceptionally 
good  quality.  Vegetables,  and  particularly  Potatoes,  were  remark- 
ably fine,  the  latter  even  excelling  those  from  the  gardeners.  Flowers, 
plants,  and  fruit  were  also  very  well  shown. 

The  weather  proved  favourable,  and  nnmerous  visitors  attended 
IIm  Exhibition;  but  the  Society  scarcely  receives  the  support  it 
dbsaerves,  although  by  judicious  management  the  Secretary  was  able  to 
obtain  a  small  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  last  year. 

BEXLEY  HEATH. 

This  Society  held  its  fourteenth  annual  Exhibition  on  the  same 
date  as  the  above,  and  though  it  could  not  have  been  favoured  with 
a  more  beautiful  situation  than  Danson  Park  (the  seat  of  A.  W.  Bean, 
Esq.),  nor  fairer  weather,  yet  the  exhibits  were  not  very  numerous, 
nor  was  the  competition  very  keen  in  any  of  the  classes.  Several 
tents  were,  however,  occupiea  with  the  contributions  of  gardeners 
and  cottagers,  the  groups  of  plants  filling  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
space,  and  oonstitating  the  chief  attraction.  The  tents  were  placed 
in  a  part  of  the  Park  which  slopes  down  to  an  extensive  lake,  the 
ground  rising  beyond  being  densely  and  picturesquely  wooded.  The 
scenery  was  charming,  and  was  evidently  as  much  appreciated  by  the 
majority  of  the  visitors  as  the  Exhibition  itself. 

One  of  the  chief  groups  of  plants  was  that  from  A.  W.  Bean.  Esq. 
(Mr.  G.  Taylor),  which  occupied  the  centre  of  a  large  tent,  and  con- 
tained some  handsome  specimens,  a  Croton  variegatns  being  especially 
nioteworthy  for  the  rich  colour  of  the  foliage  and  vigour  of  the  plant. 

C.  A.  loaidas,  Esq.  (Mr.  Tomlin),  also  contributed  a  large  and  elegant 
group,  comprising  good  Ferns,  DracsBuas,  and  Cockscombs.  Both 
these  gronpa  were  not  for  competition,  being  generously  staged  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Society.  Mr.  R.  Smith,  East  Wickham,  won  the 
dMef  prist  for  a  collection  of  Pelargoniums  with  well-flowered  plants, 
a  noup  comprising  numerous  varieties  being  also  staged  by  the  same 
exhibitor.  The  principal  prizewinner  in  the  classes  for  Fuchsias, 
Ferns,  and  many  other  plants  was  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  Bridgen  Place 
(Mr.  Mitchell),  who  was  awarded  a  large  number  of  premier  prises 
for  health/  well-grown  plants.  W.  C.  Pickersgill.  Esq.,  Blendon 
Hall  (Mr.  Moore),  sent  a  large  group  of  plants  not  for  competition, 
among  them  being  a  fine  specimen  of  Dendrobium  Farmeri  with  two 
large  racemes  of  flowers.  Cut  Roses  were  bright  and  of  fair  quality, 
the  chief  exhibitors  being  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller,  Bexleyj  Mr.  J.  W. 
Todman,  Chathium  ;  the  Rev.  H.  Johnson  ;  and  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Robins. 

Fruit  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  Mitchell  and  T.  Friend,  Esq.  (Mr. 
Wilcox),  the  latter,  in  addition  to  various  collections  and  single 
dishes,  sUging  several  healthy  well-fruited  Peach  treea  in  pots. 
Vegetables  were  fresh  and  good,  those  from  J.  G.  Batchelor,  £aq. 
(Mr.  Foster),  C.  Graham,  Esq.  (Mr.  Sewell),  and  Mr.  Mitchell  tecnring 
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prodactionB  were  »l>unii»nt  «nd  of      auder  notice  has  been  spparenlly  oTerloolted.    It  ia  a  good  old 
border  pkot,  fiee  and  distioct,  and  oace  eEUblisbed  needs  little 

attenUon,    We  recently  lound  it  Bowerii^  in  good  condition  in 

STBNACTIS  8PECI08A.  the  kitchen  garden  at  SoothUl  Park,  Bedfotdahire,  the  seat  o! 

Uakt  hardy  herbaceous  plant*  hsTerecentlr  been  recommended      Samoel  Whitbwad,  Esq..  M.P^  and  were  informed  bj  the  excellent 

as  worthy  o(  caltivatioo,  nnd  it  is  a  liltle  aingnlar  that  the  one      gardener  (Mr.  Landers)   that    it   is    much   esteemed   (or  Twe 


about  9  feet    It  ts  readily  increased  by  divieion,  also  by  seeds,  now  full  of  promise  without,  and  beds  and  borders  looked  clean 

whicb  i(  >onn  early  produce  flowering  plants  the  same  jear.    Tbe  and  hopeful.    Small  fruits  were  never  more  abundant.     Btraw- 

engraring  represents  a  spray  from  tbe  plant  abore  referred  (o.  berries  arc  profuse  and  wet!  flavoured.     Caterpillars  are  commit- 

_ — . ,  ting  terrible  haioc  amongst  the  Oooseterries  and  Currant  trees,  and 

.-. .  i>.^^>Tn  n.T   m,    r,,-..™T,..«^  I, .  .■■  the  greater  part  of  the  extraoTdioanly  Inxnriant  crops  cannot 

GAKDENS  ON   ^.  BWrTHIN-S  DAY.  come  to  perfiction  in  some  places  bom  low  of  leares.    tlam.  are 

Oabdbhs  begin   to  look  sad  and  sodden.      Most  seeds  have  a  TBriable  crop ;    Apples  uso  ;    Pean  genenlly  a  failure ;  also 

gemtioated  fairly.    A  little  more  sunshine,  a  little  less  rain,  and  Apricots  and  Peachea,    The  rainfall  of  tne  last  two  days  has  been 
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disftstious,  accompanied  as  it  has  been  with  almost  continuous 
thoueh  distant  thuuder,  and  a  most  depressing  thick  atmosphere. 
The  Rose  blooms  are  ruined,  and  the  trees  are  already  making 
too  much  wood.  In  my  small  collection  many,  however,  have  yet 
to  bloom,  aad  only  here  and  there  have  any  of  the  new,  planted 
last  autumn,  put  in  an  appearance. — A.  M.  B.,  Mid-Lincoln, 

THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

Of  all  the  flowers  of  autumn  none  are  more  stately  than  the 
Hollyhock  ;  and  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  no  less  that  from 
that  of  the  florist,  it  has  been  missed  from  many  a  garden  during 
the  last  few  years.'  Everybody  who  has  cultivated  the  Hollyhock 
knows  the  fungoid  disease  which  attacks  it  and  shrivels  up  leaf 
and  stem,  and  it  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  seem  to  have 
baffled  all  ingenuity.  I  have  heard  of  three  instances  where  it 
has  been  said  to  have  been  successfully  combatted,  but  am  afraid 
that  the  success  was  somewhat  doubtful.  Having  bought  a  small 
collection  of  named  varieties  this  spring,  which  were  stated  to  be 
perfectly  clean,  but  the  disease  was  very  soon  apparent.  They 
were  planted  in  the  best  ground  in  the  garden,  ana  I  have  been 
trying  to  keep  down  the  fungus  ever  since.  This  is  how  I  have 
managed  :  If  any  leaf  has  shown  the  disease  very  badly  it  has  been 
taken  ofl^  but  on  those  leaves  where  only  a  few  fungoid  spots  have 
been  found  the  portion  affected  has  been  removed  and  immediately 
burnt.  So  far  Uie  plants  have  thriven,  and  are  as  clean  as  can  be 
expected. 

Owing  no  doubt  to  many  of  the  lower  leaves  having  been  re- 
moved, a  more  than  ordinary  number  of  shoots  are  growing  out 
from  near  the  base  of  the  plants.  These  will  be  taken  off  with  a 
portion  of  the  main  stem  attached  and  struck.  Hollyhock  cut- 
tings  strike  very  well  in  a  northern  border  out  of  doors  at  this 
season,  but  I  will  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  cold  frame,  where 
the  process  is  quicker.  Later  on,  should  the  spikes  prove  weakly, 
I  shall  cut  up  the  stems  into  pieces  like  Grape  Vine  cuttings^  only 
keeping  the  leaf  which  belongs  to  the  lead  intact  If  possible. 
These  strike  root  readily  inserted  in  light  soil  and  covered  with 
a  tmme.  When  they  are  fairly  struck  they  will  be  potted  into 
4-inch  pots  and  wintered  in  a  cold  structure.  The  old  stools  by 
antumn  will  have  grovm.  These  will  be  lifted  and  placed  in 
pots  of  a  suitable  size,  and  in  a  cold  house  will  commence  moving 
in  February.  By  the  end  of  that  month  the  young  growths  will 
be  grafted  on  pieces  of  roots  and  potted  into  3  or  4-inch  pots  and 
plunged  in  a  mild  hotbed,  being  placed  in  the  ground  by  the 
beginning  of  April. 

I  would  advise  those  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  plants 
to  try  some  such  means  as  indicated  above  to  raise  a  stock  of 
healthy  plants  free  from  disease. — B.  P.  Bbothebstok. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AND  BEDDING-OUT. 

We  rarely  meet  one  who  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  gardens 
or  flowers,  otherwise  there  woold  be  no  occasion  to  change — no 
need  for  projected  variety  next  year;  no  need  for  fashion  in 
gardening,  a  subject  on  which  I  recently  read  a  very  interesting 
article  from  "  Wyld  Savage."  The  fashion  in  gardening  is  at 
present  changmg  from  bedding-out,  carpet  bedding^  and  sub- 
tropical gardening  to  herbaceous  gslrdenmg,  but  the  persistent 
admirers  of  bedding  plants  have  the  almost  certain  consolation 
that  a  change  will  occur  again.  In  a  humble  way  I  am  an  earnest 
grower  of  border  and  herbaceous  plants.  I  have  twenty  beds  and 
several  borders  more  or  less  filled  and  more  or  less  gay  during  ten 
months  out  of  twelve.  I  am  certainly  not  prepared  to  spend  £100 
a  year  on  them  like  ^'  Wtld  Savage."  Like  thousanas  of  your 
readers  my  flowers  only  receive  my  attention  after  business  hours, 
and  a  passing  look  in  the  mommg.  And  this  induces  me  to 
remark  that  I  believe  such  people  return  to  their  garden  and 
garden  favourites  with  much  greater  zest  than  those  who  are 
masten  of  their  own  time,  and  can  spend  the  whole  day  in  their 
gardens  if  so  inclined.  I  am,  however,  fortunate  in  having  an 
unlimited  supply  of  manure,  many  kinds  of  soU,  and  the  general 
garden  requisites,  and  do  n3t  come  short  of  willing  assistance ; 
bnt  allowing  any  second  person  to  dig  or  hoe  at  random  would 
mean  death  to  some  of  my  special  favourites.  I  have  heard 
some  ladies  and  centlemcn  complain  that  the^  find  much  difficulty 
in  inducing  gardeners  to  take  an  interest  in  herbaceous  plants 
which  they  consider  weedy  and  fugacious. 

To  secure  a  reasonable  success  in  the  culture  of  herbaceous 
plants  time  and  patience  are  indispensable,  besides  a  taste  for 
collecting  good  old  plants  and  industry  and  intelligence  in  pro- 
pagating them,  and  even  all  this  will  be  insufficient  without  con- 
stant care  and  supervision.  A  man  who  may  make  a  great  display 
with  bedding  plants  in  summer  may  not  succeed  at  all  wiUi 


herbaceous  plants.  The  success  I  refer  to  is  to  have  your  beds 
always  full ;  to  have  a  young  stock  froxD.  seed,  division,  cuttings, 
ftc,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ;  and  without  being  too  particular 
about  effect  to  secure  it  wherever  you  can,  always  studying  time 
and  place,  with  height,  colour,  and  duration  of  the  flowers.  This 
has  only  to  be  done  once  a  year  for  Pelargoniums  and  other  bedding 
plants  ;  it  is  a  constant  study  when  a  number  of  beds  have  to  be 
always  fllled  and  always  gay  with  annuals  or  perennials. 

I  will  now  briefly  say  generally  how  my  beds  and  borders  are 
occupied.  The  borders  are  ^ged  with  Box  because  it  is  clean, 
easily  regulated,  and  trimmed,  and  always  looks  neat,  but  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  harbouring  slugs  and  answering  as  a  sure  refuge 
for  weeds  that  are  not  easily  eradicated.  The  front  line  is  occupied 
with  six  varieties  of  Daisies,  which  have  flowered  freely  for  the 
past  three  months,  and  will  shortly  be  divided  and  replanted. 
Immediately  behind  and  designedly  intended  to  overshadow  them 
is  a  continuous  line  of  Viola  Magnificent,  deep  purple  and  very 
effective.  This  will  extend  ultimately  to  the  Box,  and  cover  the 
space  occupied  with  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  and  Anemone  coronaria 
in  variety,  which  gave  a  glorious  mass  of  brilliant  bloom  since 
March  last.  Those  spring  bulbs  I  do  not  intend  to  move  this 
year,  but  shall  mulch  or  top-dress  when  cutting-in  the  Viola  in 
autumn  with  leaf  soil  and  comminuted  hotbed  manure.  The  next 
lines  on  both  sides  are  a  fine  display  of  Campanula  Medium  caly- 
cantbema  in  various  colours,  and  forming  perfect  pyramids,  a  mass 
of  bloom  about,  and  20  inches  high.  I  have  thinned  out  the  snper- 
fiuous  shoots,  and  this  makes  the  plants  much  finer.  Next  year  I 
purpose  hav^g  a  line  of  Campanula  persicifolia  alba  fi.-pl.,  which 
18  perhaps  at  this  season  one  of  the  best  bouquet  hardy  white 
flowers,  being  symmetrically  shaped,  as  double  as  a  white  Camellia, 
and  lasting  long  in  beauty.  I  have  it  flowering  now  flnely  in  an 
inside  bed.  Behind  the  Campanulas  are  various  plants  designed  to 
take  their  place  when  their  bloom  begins  to  fail,  such  as  Dahlias 
and  Gladiolus  in  variety,  the  spaces  between  the  plants  being 
occupied  with  Mimulus  in  variety,  which  I  do  not  consider  suffi- 
ciently appreciated,  as  I  know  few  hardy  flowers  so  brilliant  or 
produced  m  such  profusion.  Double  striped  and  crimson  Poten- 
tillas  are  good,  as  also  are  double  dwarf  scarlet  Tropseolums,  a 
plant  not  so  common  as  it  ought  to  be ;  striped  Petunia,  Mvosotis 
dissitiflora,  Alonsoa  grandiflora.  Convolvulus  tricolor  elegans. 
Dwarf  Alpine  Phlox,  Linum  flavum  and  L.  sibiricum,  with  dwarf 
Roses  on  their  own  roots.  These  are  all  low-grovring,  hardy,  and 
look  out  finely  from  between  and  form  a  base  covering  for  ti^e 
Boses,  Dahlias,  and  Gladiolus,  and  have  their  fiowers  partially 
and  judiciously  shaded  by  the  Campanulas.  Immediately  at  the 
back  is  a  continuous  line  of  selected  Polyanthuses,  which  are  of 
great  value  in  spring.  I  have  thus  tried  to  notice  what  has 
been  in  those  boraers,  what  is  in  them  at  present,  and,  except  to 
include  bulbs,  what  I  hope  to  have  there  in  winter  and  spring. 
.  I  have  little  space  to  notice  the  bed  occupants,  bnt  a  few  lines 
will  enable  me  to  note  what  is  already  blooming  or  preparing  so 
to  do.  All  the  hardier  varieties  of  Tuberous  i^gonias  I  have  are 
bedded  out,  and  even  some  of  the  caulescent  forms  which  I  found 
had  green  fly  in  the  young  curled  leaves.  The  change  has  quite 
restored  them,  and  the  hint  may  be  useful  to  some  of  ycur  readers 
who  may  be  coddling  those  plants  inside.  I  have  propagated  a 
number  of  varieties  of  Fucbeias ;  a  bed  of  them  now  forming 
their  flower  buds  I  expect  to  be  one  of  the  finest  I  shall  have. 
Also  flowering  are  Kosc  Campions,  striped  Antirrhinums,  Pinks, 
Sweet  Williams  in  variety,  Aquilegia  cserulea,  A.  glandulosa,  and 
A.  chrysantha.  Verbenas,  Stocks,  Paeonies,  Liliums  in  variety,  per- 
ennial Lupins,  single  and  double  ^scarlet  Lychnises,  Pentstemons  in 
various  colours,  Kanunculus  of  sorts,  Alpine  Veronicas ;  and  to 
this  I  may  shortly  add  a  special  favourite,  Dianthus  Heddewigii 
Eastern  Queen  and  Crimson  Belle,  Asters,  Scabious,  blue  Salvias, 
Portulacas,  and  Irises,  which  from  their  great  beauty  I  wish 
were  less  limited.  Others  with  greater  means  will  have  rarer  and 
better  plants. — W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel, 

[The  flowers  of  Campanula  persicifolia  alba  you  have  sent  are 
very  double,  pure,  and  beautiful. — Eds.] 

THE  TEACHINGS  OF  NATURE  IN  GARDENING. 

It  is  a  common,  and  I  fear  too  often  a  just,  complaint  against 
flower  shows,  that  they  induce  our  gardeners  to  give  all  their 
time  to  the  growing  of  grand  specimens  for  exhibition,  to  the 
neglect  of  what  we  may  oUl  landscape  or  picturesque  gardening. 
This  should  not,  and  I  think  need  not,  be  the  case.  We  are 
undoubtedly  indebted  greatly  to  flower  shows,  not  only  for  a 
great  improvement  in  many  florists*  flowers,  but  also  for  bringing 
together  true  lovers  of  flowers  to  their  mutual  benefit.  The  two 
pursuits  have  separate  ends,  but  may  well  be  followed  together 
to  the  advantage  of  each.    For  producing  efBect,  no  matter  how 
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tuve  or  how  (in&ll  onr  plot  of  groood  mAj  be,  let  na  ftim  hfuli, 
and  not  be  content  with  perpetnal  BtriviBKa  to  hsTe  onr  g&rden 
as  gay  as  our  neighbonia',  Ch>  ak  once  to  the  foonlain  haul — to 
Satore  hereclf ;  let  ne  atodj  h«dgertiw  banks  and  ahadj  lases 
a  little  more,  to  see  for  oarselves  what  it  is  that  prodaces  eocli 
loTelj  effects.  Wa  ahoald,  I  fancy,  derive  more  enjoymeat  from 
onr  gardens,  and  with  half  the  expense  and  trouble. 

As  an  instance  of  Naton'a  t«iM:bing  in  mj  own  experience  I 
nuj  mention  that  some  yean  a^  I  made  what  we  cali  a  Swiss 
bed  npon  tlie  lawn — i^.,  an  obloiiK  flower  bed  raised  in  three 
temcca,  one  abore  the  otber,  kept  in  Bhape  by  larcb  poles  split 
in  half,  the  rough  baik  outside.  When  Gnished,  the  bottom  terrace 
was  planted  witb  an  edginit  o(  Cerastinm  and  tbe  orthodox 
Pelaigoniums  and  Calceolaiiaa  behind.  Tbe  second  row  had  an 
edging  of  Lobelia  and  a  smaller  Pelargonium  ;  thehigbest  bedhad 
Fncbsiaa  alone.  The  whole  effect  I  believe  was  [alienable  but 
never  picturesque,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  one  in- 
dividual compued  it  to  a  coffin.  Other  disappoiatments  followed  : 
tbe  Fuchsias  coald  not  be  kept  moigt  enough  to  tluive,  and  the 
Xiobelias  refused  to  hide  the  wood  of  tbe  second  terrace. 


n  wbite  Arabia,  with  bulbs  and  other  spring  flowers 
da  few  Ferns  set  on  the  shady  aide,  and  pi~'^'~ 
illness,  and  partly  from  no  longer  taking  pleasure  in  Uie 


partly  from 


planted,  and  a  few  Fems  a 

illness,  and  partly  from  no  Ic   „ 

it  was  entirely  neglected,  and"  Nature  succeeded  where 

failed.    For  many  years  now  no  part  of  my  garden  gives  more  piea- 

snre  than  this  bed.  Tbe  Femstookentiie  possession  otall  tbe  shady 

side,  seedlings  springing  up  all  over  the  woodwork.   On  the  sonny 

aide  tbe  white  Xiatus  has  ooveied  the  whole  from  top  to  bottom, 

not  leaving  a  scrsp  of  wood  or  soil  to  be  seen,  making  for  two  or 

three  months  a  tnowy  mound,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  a  pretty 

giey  background  in  whioh  can  be  placed  any  number  of  pUrats  in 

pots,  tbe  pots  being  completely  hidden.— 0.  A.  E. 


We  are  gratiSed  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  ConucU  of 
the  Boyal  HorticDlbmtl  Society  have  awarded  the  large  gold 
V\an  medal  to  Vm.  JoBn  DOHtxr  in  recognition  of  the  disUn- 
gnldietl  serricM  be  baa  rendered  to  borttcnltore  generally,  and 
especially  for  the  remarkable  results  he  has  achieved  in  hybridi- 
sation. This  honooi  is  well  merited,  and  it  could  not  have  been 
oonferred  at  a  More  opptstune  tone,  when  Ur.  Dominy  la  npcsted 
to  be  abont  to  retire  into  private  life. 

—  Lur  year  was  most  nnfaTonrable  for  CaxkAtiObs  And 
PlCOTBEa.  Tbe  flowering  of  tbe  plants  was  of  unparalleled  late- 
Besa,  and  thoosanda  of  layers  failed  to  root.  Florists  sustained 
great  lossea  during  the  winter,  and  had  to  eommence  tbe  present 
aeaKHt  with  mnch  weaker  plaata  tban  nsnal  or  old  atoola.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  senior  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  sonthem 
section  of  the  Nati(»ial  Sodety  established  for  encouraging  the 
calUvatioQ  ol  those  Siowen  and  the  production  of  new  varietiea. 
Mr.  DedweU'a  losses  amouited  to  three  thourand  plants,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  anrprlaing  if  the  display  at  Larkhall  Bise, 
Clapham,  had  this  year  been  only  moderate  both  as  regards 
extant  and  qnaU^.  By  wnne  means,  however,  tbe  skill  and 
energy  of  tbe  veteran  cultivator  appeon  to  have  suimonnted  all 
dificulties,  for  be  baa  nearly  or  qnite  a  thoosand  pots  of  clean 
healthy  plants,  most  of  which  are  prodncing  splendid  fiowers. 
These  not  only  embrace  tbe  beat  namel  varietiea  in  cultivation, 
but  a  great  number  of  seedlings,  not  a  few  of  which  are  of  re- 
mukable  puritr  and  briUianoy  of  colour,  Many  gnnd  seedlings 
are  now  in  fnU  bean^,  and  will  have  passed  their  best  before  the 
Show,  notably  some  magnificent  scarlet  and  crimson  biaarres 
and  pink  and  purple  flakes.  Tbia  is  unfortunate,  but  many 
other*  <A  high  qnaUty  will  probably  not  have  lost  their  freshness 
hj  the  date  named,  and  there  is  good  prospect  of  a  One  exhi- 
bition, in  which  midland  growers  will  hare  a  favourable  chance 
of  anoceMtnlly  competing.    Tbe  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the 


Boyal  Hortioultnnl  Society's  Gardens  at  South  Ken«ngttn  on  tbe 
STth  inst,  and  will  be  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  all  admima 
of  these  obaste,  beantifQ],  and  aweet  hardy  flowers. 

Wb  continue  to  hear  of  instances  of  the  Potato  disbasb 

occurring  in  various  districts.  The  heavy  rains  accompanied 
with  a  rather  high  tempemtuie  have  been  favourable  to  the 
spread  of  the  murrain,  and  if  the  liantai  ocmtinue  tbe  remit  can 
aeaicely  fail  to  be  disaatroue  in  many  Qetds  and  gardens.  Bariy 
Tsneties  that  have  produced  tubers  of  a  good  size  should  be  token 
np  at  once,  even  if  tbe  baulm  Is  compataUvely  green.  The  tnbwa 
if  spread  thinly  in  an  open  shed  will  mature  and  aoon  be  r«a<^ 
for  storing ;  if  it  is  not  convenient  to  take  them  up  the  tope 
should  be  pulled  up — not  cut  off  as  is  so  often  recommended — 
and  the  Potatoes,  although  they  will  not  increase  in  siae,  will 
mature  in  the  ground.  But  the  woA  must  be  done  immediately 
the  first  specks  of  tbe  disease  are  seen  on  tbe  foliage  or  sterna ;  a 
day's  delay  may  render  such  work  quite  fruitless.  OnrOBionally 
a  few  plants  may  be  seen  aSected  amoi^t  the  later  varietiee,  the 
great  bulk  being  nntoncbed.  The  importance  of  promptly  re- 
moving the  tops  thus  affected  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  as 
it  is  tbe  only  means  within  the  power  of  tbe  cultivator  of  check- 
ing tbe  spread  of  the  deebnctive  mnrrain. 

We  have  received  from  Mr,  H.  Cannell  of  Bwanley  a  box 

of  Petdnia  Flowkbb  sbows  UXDBK  OLABB,  which  are  remark. 
able  alike  by  their  sise,  richness,  and  variety  of  cdours.  Many 
of  tbe  single  flowen  are  G  inches  in  diameter  and  of  great  substance, 
the  colours  lepesented  ranging  from  pure  white  with  faint  purple 
bars  to  rich  teddiah  purple  and  glowing  magenta  seUs.  Some  of 
the  flowers  are  fringed  and  others  smooth.  Many  amaller  flowers 
of  excellent  form  ore  not  lesa  beautiful.  Mime  of  them  being 
distinctly  barred  and  others  ohastely  reticolaled.  Even  mote 
atfikii^  OM  tha  double  forms,  some  being  purple  be*vily  fringed, 
almost  taesellcd,  with  pure  white ;  some  being  white  in  tbe  centre 
with  purple-margined  white  outer  petals;  some  plum  coloorfaintly 
margined  with  white ;  otbeta  purple,  bearily  margined ;  aome 
blotched,  some  striped,  and  all  beautiful.  We  have  never  seen 
finer  flowers  than  these,  and  they  represent  a  strain  of  imdonbted 
excellence. 

Wb  are  informed  that  preparation  ia  being  made  for 

holding  a  great  Floweb  Show  at  tbi  Albxand&a  FAi.Aca 
on  Aognat  Tth,  at  wliicb  bouquets  and  table  decoraliona  wBl  fcma 
an  important  feature.  PartkulAn,of  the  Exhibition  will  no  doubt 
be  duly  advertised. 

Im  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  weather  that  prer^led 

during  tbe  Leeds  Horticcltubal  Show,  and  the  great  loea 
thereby  incurred  by  the  Society,  arrangements  have  been  mada 
for  holding  a  supplemeutoiy  Show  to  ofMn  on  Angnat  ted, 
Bnch  efforts  of  tbe  Committee  to  retrieve  their  loas  deserve 
the  support  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  populous  distxicts  are 
sure  to  give  if  the  weather  permits  them,  A  liberal  scbednk  ia 
issued,  and  we  observe  that  two  prises  of  S  gninaaa  each  are 
offered  in  an  open  class  tor  one  ball  and  one  bridal  bouquet. 

A  cxinBEBFOMDBKT  atatcs  that  "A  ho«ee  has   rsaeatlT 

been  erected  for  ZO»AI,  PELAKOONIUHS  AT  CLOTEBLKX  HaLL 

Qabbeks.  It  is  a  span-roofed  structure  with  a  bed  in  tbe  centre 
and  at  each  side,  with  a  walk  all  ronnd.  Tbe  booae  ia  full  at 
plants  in  6  and  7-inch  pots  and  in  exaelleot  condition ;  tbe 
trusaea  of  bloom  are  of  immense  size  and  tbe  colonra  brigbt. 
The  collection  compriaes  new  varieties  of  recent  introduction  aa 
well  aa  old  varieties  of  sterling  merit.  Ko  plants  an  man 
worth;  of  a  good  house  devoted  to  Aeir  cultivation  efthn  fcv 
summer  or  winter  blooming.  They  are  eaity  to  mansge  and  never 
troubled  with  inaects.     Mr,  Jonea  is  a  successful  cultivator  of 
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«-«-**< W.B."*WTitet  tkit  **Tfae  Ketbvt^  at  HAWXaroxB 
OAKSBm,  Salop,  mo  most  Ttgorotw,  tlie  foliage  Itunuisst  and 
Bne,  and  the  numerooB  pitcbetB  aze  of  an  immense  size.  Mr.  Pratt 
is  wetj  sncoessfal  in  growing  and  propagating  Nepentlies.  In 
tbe  oonssnratory  is  a  fine  apeeiaian  of  B^agMnvillea  spectabilis. 
In  its  present  position  the  plant  flower  as  freely  as  B«  glabra, 
and  the  colour  is  much  darker. 

—^  A  OOBBBSPONDENT  desires  to  know  the  weight  of  the 
HBAYIEST  PiNB  APPLB  that  has  been  grown  in  this  countiy,  with 
the  name  of  the  grower  and  the  yarlety.  We  remember  Mr. 
Fleming  of  Trentham  exhibiting  in  ihe  Begent  Street  rooms 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  a  fruit  ^of  Providence  weighing 
14  n>8.,  and  one  of  the  Bipl^  Queen  7  Ib&  10  ozs.  He  afterwards 
cut  a  fruit  of  the  Queen  weighing  8  lbs.  11  ois.  We  do  not 
name  them  as  the  heaviest  fruits  lecorded,  but  thej  are  worthy 
of  mention,  and  we  shall  be  gllkl  if  any  'di  «ar  readers  can  give 
particulars  of  heavier  fruits.  JLs  am  insta&oe  of  successful  Pine 
culture  it  is  recorded  that  a  Mr.  BaMwtn,  who  was  gardener  to 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford  at  Bagley,  cut  tliirty-siz  fruits  of 
Providence  in  1822,  which  weighed  380  Ihs.  4  ozs.,  the  largest 
fruit  being  1 1  lbs.  8  oss.  Mr.  Bailey  of  l%ardeloes  has,  we  believe, 
also  grown  fruit  of  about  the  same  weight. 

At  the  late  Wimbledon  Show  (a  report  of  which,  owing 

to  the  extreme  pressure  on  our  eolmnns,  we  were  unable  to  insert 
last  week)  there  was,  we  are  ijrformed,  a  Halling-off  in  the  speci- 
men plant  classes.  Ferns  were  good,  Messrs.  Nunns,  Bridger, 
and  Bentley  securing  the  prices.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were 
numerous,  those  from  Mr.  G.  Legg,  Worple  Nursery,  being  of 
marked  excellence.  Table  plants,  which  the  Wimbledon  gar- 
deners grow  so  well,  were  as  usual  in  fine  condition,  the  prizes 
being  secured  by  Messrs.  Bridger,  Bentley,  Callard,  and  Law. 
Boses  were  an  attractive  feature,  Messrs.  Moorman,  Gibson,  Starr, 
Curtis,  Dr.  Booklees  (who  won  the  silver  cup  for  amateurs), 
Coleby,  Dixey,  and  Brown  being  the  successful  exhibitors.  Lady 
Peek's  prizes  for  cut  blooms  of  herbaceous  plants  brought  out 
good  competition,  Messrs.  Fanning,  Boylett,  and  Bridger  being 
the  successful  exhibitors.  Vegetables  were  superior,  and  wild 
flowers  from  Messrs.  Ogden  and  Appleby  pretty.  The  Exhibition 
was  held  in  Mr.  Schlusser*s  beautiful  grounds  at  Belvidere 
House,  and  was  well  managed  by  Messrs.  Appleby,  Jordan,  and 
Lyne. 

—  A  RABB  and  very  charming  Orchid  is  now  flowering  in 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams*  nursery  at  Holloway — ANaBJBCUM  Soom- 
ANUM.  This  species  is  quite  distinct  from  all  osiers,  the  leaves 
being  narrow,  not  greatly  exceeding  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  very  stout,  gracefully  arched  and  channelled.  The 
flowers  are  white,  singularly  pure  and  glossy ;  the  lip  being  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  admirably  formed  and  shell-like, 
the  tail-like  appendage  being  nearly  4  inches  in  length,  slender 
and  waxy.  By  its  texture,  purity,  and  elegance  this  species  is  a 
beautiful  and  noteworthy  form  of  a  diverse  and  remarkable  genos 
of  Orchids.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Comoro  Islands. 

— —  AicONOST  other  Orchids  flowering  in  the  same  establish- 
ment Gattletab  oioas,  yibginalis,  and  superba  demsttd 
notice.  C.  gigas  is  a  magnificent  variety,  the  colours  being  gorgeous 
and  the  flowers  large.  C.  virginalis  is  a  chaste  white  flower  ^'ith 
a  yellow  lip,  and  remarkable  for  its  powerful  aromatic  perfume. 
C.  superba,  a  difficult  plant  to  grow,  is  in  superb  condition,  one 
spike  having  five  richly  coloured,  smoothly  massive  flowers  that 
command  the  admiration  of  all  visitors.  Sobralia  macrantha  is 
also  fine;  Masdevallia  atro-purpurea,  intensely  rich;  Oncidium 
|fl1iwfclil»iwyam,  powerfully  Hawthom-seented  ;  O.  dasytyle, 
cmious  by  its  creamy  lip  and  nearly  black  bee-like  centre  ;  Coelo- 
gyae  Massoniana,  very  distinct  by  its  pale  buff  sepals  and  chest- 


nut brown  lip ;  Thunias  DodgsMii  and  alba  in  exetllciit  candMon* 
The  fine  coltootion  of  phnfts  not  flowering— -Vandas,  OatUeyas, 
Odontoglots,  and  others — merit  a  word  of  xeoognition  by  their 
manifest  health  and  cUanlinesa, 

Suspended  from  the  roof  of  one  of  the  houses  I^bpenthes 

attract  attention  by  their  great  profusion  of  fine  pitchers.  Nearly 
all  the  best  forms  are  represented,  including  the  striking  new 
N.  Outramii.  We  never  saw  K.  Hookerii  finer  than  it  is  here  ; 
indeed,  all  the  plants,  which  are  not  large,  are  remarkable  for  the 
great  number,  freshness,  and  colour  of  the  pitchers.  Fine  as  are 
the  new  Nepenthes  now  being  distributed  from  the  Victoria 
Nursery,  there  are  others  **  on  the  way  *'  that  wiU  prove  worthy 
companions  to  them,  and  of  wUch  more  will  be  heard  in  due 
time. 

—  Messbs.  Daniels  Bbos.,  of  Norwich,  have  sent  us  fiowers 
of  their  New  Giant  VnuaaoKAN  Stock.  The  variety  is  very 
distinct  and  extrsMoly  attuxitive,  the  colour  being  very  deep 
rosy  purple ;  it  is  anch  tbe  darkest  variety  that  has  come  under 
our  notice,  and  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  other  forms  of  this 
pretty  anmnaL 

The  IrUh  ^ifntri  Gazette  states  that  DiSA  GBANDI- 

FLOBA  was  one  of  ^be  most  noteworthy,  as  also  one  of  the  most 
attractive,  plants  at  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Show 
recently  held  in  Dublin,  «nd  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Tynums.  Larger  and  finer  specimens  have  come  under  our  notice, 
but  we  do  not  remember  sec4ng  at  a  public  exhibition  so  well 
furnished,  well  fiowered,  and  symmetrical  a  specimen  as  that  now 
alluded  to,  which  had  twelve  i|>ikes  with  an  average  of  four  highly 
coloured  blooms  each. 

On  the  13th  and  14th  inst.  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens  sold  the 

CX)LLECmoN  OF  Obchids  that  Mr,  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  Avenue  Road, 
Regent's  Park,  has  been  some  years  in  obtaining.  The  following 
were  the  principal  prices  realised :— Anguloa  Ruckerii  saiiguinea, 
14  guineas ;  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  4^  guineas ;  Dendrobium 
Wardianum,  9  guineas ;  Masdevallia  Bacldiouseana,  £6  10». ;  An- 
gnecum  sesquipedale,  19  guineas  and  10^  guineas ;  Aerides  Lobbii, 
7^  guineas ;  Aerides  Schroderi,  24  guineas ;  Saccolabium  Holfordii, 
19  guineas;  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus,  11^  guineas;  Cattleya 
dolosa,  11  guineas;  Leelia  anceps,  9  guineas;  Cattleya  Trianse 
rubra,  15  guineas ;  Lnlia  anceps  alba,  14  guineas ;  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  10  guineas ;  Cattleya  labiata,  5^  guineas ;  Lselia 
elegans  Tumeri,  10  gtuneas ;  Laslia  Wolstenholmse,  14  guineas  ; 
Cattleya  gigas,  £6  10».  ;  and  Angrsscum  sesquipedale,  £6  lOf. 
The  total  amount  realised  by  the  sale  was  £1076  19i. 

Mb.  Fbedk.  DtTBBANT  succeeds  Mr.  Webber  as  gardener 

to  Ambrose  Isted,  Esq.,  EcUm  House,  Northampton ;  Mr.  J. 
Weight  succeeds  Mr.  Durrant  as  gardener  to  J.  E.  Cooke,  Esq., 
Enowle  Hill,  CobhMb,  Surrey;  and  Mr.  W.  Gubman,  late  of 
Springfield,  Bre&t  Marlow,  has  1i>een  appointed  gardener  to 
R.  Boirell,  Esq.,  Fairthome  Park,  Botley. 


AQUILEGIA  SKINNERI. 


The  Columbines  are  deservedly  admired  by  all  growers  of 
hardy  plants,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  distinct  and 
handsome  forms  within  recent  years  now  permits  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  large  and  diverse  collection.  The  iMmirable  results  that 
have  attended  the  efforts  of  some  hybridisers  are  well  known, 
and  the  numerous  intermediate  forms  thus  produced  in  some 
instances  exc€d  their  parents  in  attractiveness.  This  is  due  to 
the  peculiarly  variable  character  of  the  Aquilegia,  oonsideiiable 
diversity  of  colouring  being  easily  induced  by  judicious  crossing, 
and  doubtlessly  much  more  will  yet  be  done  in  that  direction  by 
observant  and  persevering  growers.  One  valuable  quality  of  the 
Columbines  is  the  readiness  with  which  the  majority  can  be 
increased  either  by  seed  or  division  <^  the  plants,  and  their  hardi- 
ness in  many  districts  and  their  elegant  habit  of  growth  recom- 
mend them  as  desirable  additions  to  the  berbaoeoas  borders* 
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One  ol  tbe  most  be^iitifiil  iptdei  of  the  genns  ig  Aqnilegia 
Skinneri,  nbich  isrepreaentedintheaocompuijiiig  eng^Tiog  (%. 
17).  Tbi»  plant  iaanatiTeof  Ouatemala, ntience  itwusenl  to  tbia 
conntry  about  forty  years  ago  bj  Q.  V.  Skinner,  Esq.,  after  whom 
it  is  named.  The  first  plants  vers  lecelved  at  Wobum  Oardens, 
Mid  there  flowered  iat  the  fint  time  in  England.    It  wm  then 


tiested  as  a  stoTe  plaa^  being  legaided-  at  too  tender  to  eneltire 
tbis  northern  climate  wlthont  protection ;  but  the  weakly  oiuktia- 
factciy  plants  obtained  under  that  coltnre  soon  indnced  the  adop- 
tion ot  a  mora  saitable  coarte  of  treBtment,  and  it  waa  fonnd  that 
tlie  plant  only  displsTCd  its  real  beaaty  in  the  border.  Bnch  is 
the  position  DowiunaUy  accorded!^  ana  if  tlK  eo'l  be  moderatelj 


Fig.  17.— AqDileou 

licli  knd  weU-dratned,  and  tbe  border  somewhat  sheltered  end 
warm,  tbe  beat  resnlta  will  be  obtained. 

Tbe  form  of  tbe  flowers  is  well  sbovrn  in  the  engraring,  bat  tbe 
colour  Is  Ibe  moat  striking  qnality,  tbe  sepals  being  green,  anif  tbe 


le  upper  portion.  Tbe  stamens  are  greatly  protntded  and 
they  are  terminated  by  lar|te  bright  yellow  anthers,  the  filaments 
being  of  a  greenish  tint.    Tbe  sterna  of  tbe  plant  are  parpliab. 


Pkas  AMD  Bb&MS  in  BITOCBB8IO11.— We  are  now  gatbering 
Peas  and  Broad  Beanafrom  rowa  from  which  we  ha  to  been  gatber- 
ing for  more  than  five  weeks.  As  soon  as  the  first  few  blooma 
weie  open  tbe  plants  were  topped,  whidi  eansed  lateral  growtlit 
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to  iflsae  from  bottom  to  top  of  each  stem,  and  these  are  now  bloom- 
ing  and  frniting  most  abuidantlj — in  fact  the  crop  is  much  larger 
than  that  from  the  first  main  stems.  Those  wishing  to  eave 
seed  from  anj  new  or  good  yariety  of  Pea  or  Bean  should  adopt 
this  plan,  as  in  good  soil  it  more  than  doubles  the  produce. — 

A  KiTCHSN  OABDBNEB. 


LA  DUCHESSB  DE  MORNY  ROSE. 

I  SHALL  be  glad  to  have  the  opinions  of  rosarians  upon  the 
following  point — whether  tiie  aboTe  Rose  should  be  shown  as  a 
light  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  gain  honours  against  such  light 
Roses  as  La  France.  Some  comment  eyidently  took  place  at  the 
National  Hose  Society's  Show,  held  in  Manchester  on  the  17th, 
when  La  Duchesse  de  Momy  was  placed  before  La  France. 
Some  contended  that  this  should  not  have  been  so,  and  that  the 
Rose  in  question  was  not  a  light  Rose.  I  ask,  Can  a  Rose  that 
answers  to  the  description  of  ''bright  but  delicate  rose  colour, 
the  reverse  of  the  petals  silvery,**  be  called  a  dark  Rose  7  If  so 
we  might  as  well  say  Alfred  Colomb  and  Marie  Baumann  cannot 
be  called  dark  where  such  varieties  as  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and 
Charles  Lefebvre  come.  If  I  understand  the  schedule  rightly 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  divided  <mly  into  Ught  and  dark,  and  no 
more  minute  distinction  made.  Under  such  conditions  I  think 
Mr.  Jowitt  is  justified  in  exhibiting  La  Duchesse  de  Momy  as  a 
light  Rose. — A  Langashibb  Gboweb. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  lecture  delivered  on  the  plants 
exhibited  at  the  last  Meeting  by  the  Bey.  G.  Henslow,  Secretary  to 
the  Scientific  Committee,  and  for  which  we  had  not  space  in  our  last 
issue.  The  first  group  ot  plants  to  which  attention  was  drawn  was  a 
fine  series  of  Iris  KsBrnpferi  from  Japan,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Yeitob. 
The  lecturer  explained  how  the  process  of  becoming  ^  double "  was 
carried  out — first  by  the  three  inner  petals,  usually  small,  being  much 
enlarged,  an  extra  number  of  stamens  appearing  as  small  petals,  and 
the  B^le  becoming  more  petaloid,  so  that  probably  by  continued  cul- 
tivation flowers  resembling  PsDonies,  only  purple,  might  be  expected 
to  be  produced.  The  lecturer  described  the  fertilisation  by  insects  of 
the  Ins  and  Crocus. 

The  chief  display  was  made  by  Begonias,  consistinflr  of  variations 
from  hybrids  between  B.  boliviensis  and  B.  Yeitchii  and  other  species. 
Allusion  was  msule  to  the  tendency  to  change  the  sex  :  the  stamens 
especially  putting  on  stigmas,  while  one  specimen  exhibited  showed 
the  pistu  surrounded  by  stamens.    The  stems  of  some  species  con- 


A  beautiful  species  of  Utricnlaria  and  another  of  Nepenthes  fur- 
nished materials  for  a  short  digression  on  the  habits  of  the  cami- 
Yorous  species  of  those  cienera. 

With  regard  to  Orchids,  a  remarkable  species  of  Nanodes — ^viz., 
N.  Medusae,  was  exhibited  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence ;  N.  discolor  is  another 
yery  small  species  about  1  to  2  inches  high.  A  fine  PbalsBnopsis 
furnished  an  illustration  of  the  fertilisation  by  insects,  the  candicle 
of  the  poUinia  undergoing  a  remarkable  curving  process,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  depreraed ;  the  object  being  apparently  to  shorten 
the  distance  l>etween  the  disk  and  pollen  so  as  to  hit  the  stigma  more 
accurately  and  effectively. 

Gloxinias  furnished  an  illustration  of  reversion  ;  for  it  is  presumable 
that  all  irregular  flowers  were  in  their  ancestral  state  regular,  and 
horticulturists  now  endeavour  to  select  those  which  assume  an  erect 
habit  and  regularly  circular  outiine,  in  other  words,  which  are  revert- 
ing to  the  ancestral  type. 

Pelargoniums  are  remarkable  for  illustrating  the  fact  that  physio- 
logical differences  are  often  more  pronounced  than  morphological ; 
for  it  is  found  that  the  forms  with  fine  well-pronounced  spots — {.f., 
one  on  each  petal,  will  not  cross  with  those  possessing  only  two 
marked  spots,  the  other  three  petals  bavins  none  or  faintly  marked 
only.  A  similar  refusal  to  cross  resides  in  the  Zonal  Pelargonium  and 
the  smooth-leaved  scarlet  varieties. 


SCHIZANTflUS  AND  LOBELIA  ERINUS  IN  POTS. 

Ik  a  situation  I  hdd  many  years  ago  there  was  a  conservatory 
which  held  about  three  hundred  plants  and  had  to  be  kept  gay 
with  flowers  throughout  the  year.  With  the  exception  of  some 
Camellias  and  a  few  others,  idl  the  plants  were  removed  as  soon 
A8  they  had  done  flowering,  and  others  coming  into  flower  were 
brought  from  the  vineries  and  a  plant  pit  to  take  their  places. 
Some  plants  commonly  used  as  outdoor  plants  were  grown  io  pots 
for  this  structure.  None  answered  better  or  were  more  admired 
by  my  employers  and  their  friends  than  the  Schizanthus,  which  is 
a  well-known  annual,  and  Lobelia  Erinus  white  and  blue.  Both 
were  grown  as  annuals  from  seed  sown  in  July,  two  or  three 
plants  being  placed  in  a  4-inch  pot  as  soon  as  they  were  large 


enough.  The  plants  were  well  exposed  to  light  and  air,  were 
shifted  into  larger  pots  as  they  required  it,  and  had  good  soil  to 
pow  in.  About  April  they  were  finally  potted  into  pots  1 1  inches 
in  diameter.  By  May,  when  the  Schisanthus  plants  b<^^  to 
flower,  they  were  3  feet  or  more  in  diameter  and  the  same  in 
height.  When  in  full  flower  they  were  no  mean  ornaments  for 
the  conservatoiy  and  sitting-room,  being  pyramids  of  butterfiv-like 
flowers.  Azaleas  and  Pelargoniums  flowering  in  the  same  house 
at  the  same  time  were  not  more  admired  than  Uie  Schizanthus.  As 
the  roots  of  the  Schizanthns  plants  are  brittle  some  care  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  balls  unbroken  in  shifting  them  into  larger  pots.  In 
growing  Schizanthus  plants  in  pots  the  shoots  sho^d  never  be 
stopped  by  pinching  their  points  off,  and  they  seldom  need 
training  or  tying.  The  yarieties  of  8.  pinnatos  are  the  best  for 
pot  culture  and  show.  S.  retnsnt  and  its  varieties  I  could  never 
grow  into  fine  plants. 

Well-grown  plants  of  Lobelia  Erinus  gracilis,  blue  and  white, 
in  flower  are  yery  charming.  They  come  into  flower  about  the 
end  of  May  and  last  till  August.  Wiih  us  they  were  treated  like 
the  Schizanthus,  and  grew  into  handsome  specimens,  measuring 
about  d  feet  across ;  ami  by  reason  of  their  trailing  habit  of  growth, 
their  pots  (11-inch)  were  quite  hidden  from  view  by  folii^  and 
flower.  Two  or  three  of  such  plants  were  grown  annually,  one- 
third  of  them  blue,  one-third  wnite,  and  the  other  third  blue  and 
white  together.  The  lady  of  the  family  I  served  liked  the  white 
plants  very  much,  and  had  every  year  two  of  them  in  her  sitting- 
room.  By  uplifting  the  tangled  mass  of  shoots  with  her  fingers 
she  made  her  two  plants  look  much  larger  and  better  than  those 
in  the  conservatoiy ;  they  were  in  diape  somewhat  like  an  umbrella 
fully  expanded.  Lobelias  for  pot  culture  should  not  be  topped. 
Lobelia  speciosa  and  some  others  are  not  well  adapted  for  culture 
in  pots,  toeir  growth  not  being  sufficiently  slender  and  pendulous. 

— A.  PBTTiaRKW. 

NOTES  AROUND  MANCHESTER.— No.  2. 

DmsBUBT,  a  village  three  or  four  miles  south  of  Manchester,  is 
one  of  the  most  healthful  and  pleasant  suburbs  of  that  city,  being 
situated  in  an  open  district  comparatively  free  from  the  poison- 
yomiting  factory  chimneys  which  are  so  abundant  in  neighbouring 
and  less-favoured  localities.  In  consequence  of  this  immunity 
from  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  vegetation — viz.,  smoke,  the 
plants  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds  haye  some  chance  of  thriving  and 
rewarding  their  cultivators  for  the  care  bestowed  upon  tiicm. 
Residents  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities, and  all  tiie  numerous  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  mtve 
gardens,  varying  in  size  and  importance,  but  equally  indicating 
by  their  neat  f^h  appearance  the  attention  they  receive.  The 
majority  merely  contain  lawns,  shrubberies,  and  fiower  borders  in 
the  typical  and  somewhat  formal  style  so  prevalent  in  gardens  of 
that  character  round  London  and  large  towns  generally ;  but 
there  are  some  occupied  by  gentlemen  who  have  acquiied  col- 
lections of  plants  of  consiaerable  value  and  extent,  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  establishments  I  will  now  briefly 
describe.  

BROCKHURST. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  a  better  example  could  be  found  of  the 
admirable  effects  that  can  be  produced  in  gardens  of  moderate 
extent  by  the  exercise  of  artistic  ingenuity  and  care  in  their 
design  and  arrangement  than  is  shown  in  the  one  under  notice. 
Although  by  no  means  specially  favoured  in  regard  to  position, 
except  that  the  garden  slopes  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Mersey, 
yet  it  has  been  rendered  both  highly  attractive  and  interesting. 
Mr.  W.  Brockbank,  the  genial  proprietor,  is  a  gentleman  who  has 
devoted  much  time  and  care  to  the  lormation  of  a  collection  of 
alpine  and  herbaceous  plants,  florists*  flowers,  &c.,  and  he  now 
possesses  nearly  eight  hundred  distinct  forms,  exclusive  of  a  large 
number  of  Auriculas.  Some  of  these  are  grown  in  houses  and 
frames,  but  the  majority  are  planted  on  the  rockery,  which  forms 
the  chief  feature  of  the  gimlen.  Not  content  with  the  oon- 
yentional  heap  of  stones  that  passes  for  a  rockery,  Mr.  Brockbank 
has  succeeded  in  producing  something  which,  if  only  on  a  mo- 
derate scale,  has  the  merit  of  possessing  some  pretensions  to 
naturalness.  What  may  be  termed  the  framework  is  composed  of 
huge  blocks  of  Rochdale  flagstone  arranged  to  imitate  the  stratifi- 
cation of  rocks,  and,  being  upon  the  steep  portion  of  the  incline, 
they  are  disposed  so  that  they  appear  to  be  the  natural  outcrop  of 
a  geologicfd  formation.  Smaller  pieces  are  employed  to  fill-up 
and  f6rm  sheltered  nooks  and  coniers  suited  to  the  yarions 
requirements  of  the  alpine  treasures  that  are  planted  in  them. 
Paths  wind  about  at  different  levels— not  obtrusive,  broad,  pra- 
yelled  paths,  but  in  judicious  accordance  with  the  general  design, 
which  altogether  is  admirable  and  worthy  of  adoption  by  all  who 
can  obtain  the  necessary  materials. 
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In  another  and  lower  portion  of  the  garden  a  marshj  position 
is  tamed  to  ffood  account  as  a  borne  for  the  Tarious  beautiful  and 
interesting  plants  that  frequent  such  localities,  and  their  healthy 
condition  testifies  to  the  accuracj  with  which  their  requirements 
baye  been  studied.  On  the  slopes  OTenbadowed  by  trees  are 
Ferns  in  abundance  thriving  admirably,  mucb  as  they  are  seen 
growing  wild  in  a  shady  and  woodland  nook.  Thus  Mr.  Brock- 
bank  imitates  Nature  as  far  as  practicable  in  his  gardening,  and 
how  successfully  can  only  be  adequately  judged  by  those  who 
have  bad  the  pleasure  of  visiting  bis  beautiful  little  establishment. 

To  enumerate  aU  the  plants  of  Interest  contained  in  this  col- 
lection would  far  exceed  the  space  at  my  disposal,  consequently  I 
must  confine  my  remarks  to  the  most  noteworthy.  Spring  flower- 
ing plants  are  largely  grown,  for  not  only  are  they  veiy  l^utifnl, 
but  the  soil  at  Brockhnrst  being  of  a  sandy  nature,  rendoB  it  nn- 
suited  to  summer-flowering  plants,  as  daring  tbe  hot  season  it 
becomes  excessively  dry  in  exposed  positions.  Spring  flowers, 
however^  succeed  capitidly.  Narcissi  being  particularly  luxuriant. 
Of  these  there  is  a  fine  collection,  including  many  species  and 
varieties,  among  which  the  beautiful  Leeds!  forms  are  well  re- 
preeented.  Naniissus  Horsfieldi  is  grown  in  numbers,  and  pto- 
OQoes  a  fine  di^>lay  when  at  its  best.  Primulas,  however,  receive 
eonsiilerable  attention,  and  constitute  what  Mr.  Brockbank  terms 
his  &p4eiMUy  although,  judging  by  the  fine  condition  of  the 
plaBts  generally,  that  would  equally  apply  to  all.  Primroses  of 
all  kin£i  are  grown  in  the  greenhouses,  frames  on  the  rockery, 
and  in  the  borders.  The  majestic  P.  japonica,  the  charming  liUle 
P.  toeea,  and  scotos  <^  others  contribute  their  attractions ;  such 
Hae  forms  as  P.  c<^asoide8,  P.  integrifolia,  P.  viscosa,  P.  denti- 
CDdata,  P.  farinosa,  P.  scotica,  P.  Munroi,  P.  cashmeriana,  and 
P.  sikkimensis  being  well  represented.  A  great  number  of  forms 
of  P.  aoaulit  are  abo  grown,  and  some  are  extremely  beautifnl, 
the  shades  of  colour  varying  ttom  white  to  rich  crimson,  the 
blooms  being  of  great  size  and  good  form.  Auriculas  and  Poly- 
anthuses are  cultivated  in  quantity,  the  collection  of  varieties 
being  especially  fine.  Among  the  latter  are  two  rare  forms  that 
are  greatly  valued  by  florists — ^namely.  Cox's  Prince  Begent  and 
Mand*s  Beauty  of  England,  which  Mr.  Brockbank  prides  himself 
upon  possessing  perfectly  trae.  Many  other  plants  are  grown  in 
the  borders,  bulbs,  particularly  Lilies,  being  very  abundant. 

On  the  rockery  are  hosts  of  charming  plants,  and  some  ex- 
tremely rare,  very  noticeable  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were 
clumps  of  the  beautiful  Saxifraga  Wallacei,  which  was  flower- 
ing most  profusely.  Several  other  handsome  species  of  tbe  same 
runs  were  also  remarkably  fine,  particularly  S.  pyramidalis, 
nepalensiSj  and  S.  lantoscana.  Olobeflowers  made  an  attrac- 
tive oisplay,  including  all  the  best  forms  in  cultivation,  and  the 
rare  dwarf  variety  of  T.  europseus  called  pumilus.  One  especially 
interesting  plant  was  tbe  Edelweiss,  Gnaphalium  Leontopodium, 
which  has  flowered  this  season  and  attracted  much  attention 
when  exhibited  at  the  Manchester  Show.  Aquilegias  were  strongly 
represented,  no  less  than  twenty-two  varieties  l:^ing  grown.  Mr. 
Brockbank^s  mode  of  treating  these  handsome  plants  is  worth 
noting,  for  it  appears  eminently  successful  They  are  all  raised 
from  seed,  large  numbers  of  yoang  plants  being  thus  obtained  to 
keep  un  the  succession.  The  se^  from  ^e  old  plants  is  also 
allowea  to  fall  on  the  soil,  and  tbe  plants  thus  produced  are 
pricked  off  wherever  required,  generally  in  moderately  rich  soil. 
The  value  of  Doronicums  for  flowering  in  spring  has  been  recently 
referred  to  in  the  Journal,  and  at  Brockhurst  their  qualities  were 
admirably  exemplified. 

The  lower  portion  of  tbe  garden  or  the  *'  woodery  "  has  already 
been  briefly  noted,  and  I  liave  only  to  add  that  terrestrial  Orchids 
thrive  there  luxuriantly.  Cypripedium  spectabile,  C.  parviflorum, 
and  C.  Calceolus  I  have  rarely  seen  in  such  flne  conditicn.  They 
were  flowering  profusely,  apparently  quite  uninjured  by  the 
severity  of  the  past  winter,  which  had  affected  surroundhig 
ahmbs  and  trees  very  seriously. 

In  addition  to  rockery,  woodery,  lawns,  flower  border^  &c., 
what  may  be  termed  the  glass  portion  of  the  establishment  is  also 
wen  worth  notice.  Several  houses  are  devoted  to  plants  of  various 
kinds,  Boses  in  pots  receiving  considerable  attention.  Vines  are 
well  grown,  and  were  at  the  time  I  saw  them  giving  promise  of  an 
excellent  crop.  One  house  has  been  converted  into  a  "natural " 
fernery,  where  Ferns,  Selaginellas,  and  other  shade  and  moisture- 
loving  plants  grow  vigorously,  much  taste  having  been  displayed 
in  the  construction  and  arrangement.  The  houses,  although  not 
large,  are  fitted  up  with  all  the  latest  improvements  in  the  way  of 
heating  and  ventilation,  and  prove  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
owner,  and  creditable  to  Messrs.  Bichar£on  &  Co.  of  Darlington, 
by  whom  the  majority  were  erected. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  inadequate  description  of  Brockhurst,  which 
for  its  size  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  beauty  and  interest ;  and 


in  conclusion  I  mi^  remark  that  not  only  does  Mr.  Brodcbank 
grow  his  plants  well,  but  he  also  exhibits  them  well,  as  was  indi- 
cated at  tne  Manchester  Spring  Show,  when  he  took  high  poeitioiis 
both  with  hardy  plants  and  Roses  in  pots.  Although  he  penonaUy 
superintends  his  garden  to  a  great  extent,  yet  ho  is  ably  assisted 
by  his  head  gardener,  Mr.  Morris,  who  enters  folly  into  his 
master^s  lo?e  of  plants.  ^ 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  received  a  description  of  the 
garden  from  Mr.  Rogers,  the  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Botanists* 
Association,  whose  visit  to  Brockhurst  was  recently  recorded  in 
the  Journal.  Mr.  Rogers  very  ably  indicates  the  principal  attrac- 
tions of  the  garden,  and  furthermore  states  that  the  ^cursion 
proved  very  enjoyable,  owing  to  the  cordiality  of  the  worthy 
l>ro{)riotor« — L.  Castlb. 

COWSLIP,  PRIMROSE,  AND  OXLIP. 

Many  years  since  the  late  Professor  Henslow  raised  all  tiie 
above  forms  from  the  same  plant.  Amongst  a  lot  <^  seedling 
Polyanthuses  I  this  year  had  a  common  Primrose.  Coloured 
Cowslips  not  unfrequentiy  occur  in  the  marlstone  ooombes  of  this 
parish.  I  have  lately  stated  that  in  one  of  the  ooombes  a  taage 
patch  of  coloured  Cowslips,  some  coleored  like  common  OxHpe, 
occnrred  in  the  spring,  and  amongst  them  a  decided  crimsan 
Primrose.  The  fine  forms  of  Printfoee  raised  by  Colonel  Clalke 
produce  seed  naturally  here^  and  retnn  their  original  chaimcter. 

— SiBBKBTOFT. 


LECTURE  ON  THE  PELARGONIUM, 

BT  SHOtLBT  filBBIBO. 

{Continiied  frcm  page  14^ 

The  Zonal  race  acquired  importance  subsequeutly  to  the  large- 
flowering  section.  Those  we  collectively  term  "  Zonals  "  were  grouped 
by  Sweet  under  the  generic  designation  Ciconium,  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  this  genas  are  Ciconmm  zonale.  introduced  in  1710,  and 
Ciconinm  inqninans,  introduced  in  1714.  These  are  the  two  parents 
of  the  race,  no  doubt,  but  their  difEerences  do  not  account  ror  the 
fact  that  in  the  garden  varieties  we  have  every  imaginable  variation 
of  leafage  and  of  bloom.  It  is  likely  that  Ciconium  reticulatum  of 
Sweet  (143),  a  very  distinct  hybrid^  gave  the  first  touch  to  the  varie- 
gation of  the  leaves,  which  has  m  recent  years  attained  to  snch 
extraordinary  development.  In  any  case,  this  hybrid  marks  a  dis- 
tinct de^rture  and  appears  well  suited  to  be  the  u>ander  of  a  race. 

The  "Nosegay  **  section  is  the  oldest  of  the  Zonals.  The  founder 
of  this  section  is  Ciconium  Fothergilli,  the  figure  of  which  by  Sweet 
(226)  would  nearly  serve  to  represent  a  good  Nosegay  of  the  present 
day,  and  it  mav  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  Nosegays  have  been 
less  modified  than  the  Zonals  that  represent  zonale  and  inquinana. 

Another  early  section  is  that  with  green  leaves  and  pink  flowers, 
of  which  we  ma^  consider  Christine  the  modem  type.  This  section 
is  foreshadowed  in  Ciconium  cerinum,  which  is  admuably  figured  by 
Sweet  (176).  Here  we  have  pubescent  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  son 
rosy  pmk  colour,  the  petals  of  which  are  beautifully  rounded  and 
nearly  equal  in  size.  Cultivators  who  remember  Lucia  rosea  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  connecting  the  dwarf  bedding  Pelarffoniums  of 
the  Christine  class  with  this  beautiful  wax-flowered  Pelargonium, 
which  Sweet  regarded  as  a  true  species. 

The  most  famous  of  the  Zonal  section  is  the  green-leaved  scarlet 
bedder  known  as  Gkneral  Tom  Thumb,  a  descendant  of  Frogmore 
Scarlet,  and  a  competitor  of  Huntsman,  Cooper's  Scarlet,  and  many 
more  that  the  Oeneral  quickly  vanquished  from  the  field.  This  famous 
variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  Willson,  gardener  to  W.  Pigott,  Esq-  of 
Dullingham  House,  Newmarket,  about  the  year  1842.  It  is  said  tnat 
as  a  seedling  it  was  condemned  and  handed  over  to  some  children  to 
be  tormented,  and  very  soon  found  its  way  to  a  dust-bin.  But  by 
some  accident  it  was  dragged  from  the  dust-bin  and  planted,  and  as 
the  summer  advanced  it  manifested  its  character,  and  secured  its 
fame  and  many  more  admirers  than  Bamum's^o^^«.  But  many 
persons  have  some  kind  of  claim  to  the  honour  of  raising  Tom 
Thumb,  for  there  prevailed  during  some  fifteen  years-H»y  from  1840 
to  1856^a  mania  for  raising  scarlet  Pelargoniums  adapted  for  bed- 
ding J  for  those  were  the  days  of  the  horticultural  scarlet  fever,  and 
many  varieties  nearly  alike  came  forth  from  various  quarters.  l£any 
of  these  passed  for  gennme  Tom  Thumbs,  and  many  perhaps  were 
quite  as  good.  However,  the  original  and  true  varied  diffUied  from 
most  of  the  others  in  this  respect,  that  it  rarely  ripened  a  seed  unless 
it  was  artificially  fertilised,  wnen  it  was  as  prolific  as  any.  This  fact 
separates  it  far  from  Christine,  which  is  an  inveterate  seeder.  The 
leafage  also  puts  them  far  asunder,  for  Tom  has  a  smooth  papery 
leaf  of  a  yellowish  green,  and  Christine  has  a  thick  soft  leaf  of  a 
bluish  green — one  takes  us  back  to  inquinans,  the  other  to  cerifera, 
and  Nature  ordered  the  characters  ages  ago  in  the  solitudes  that 
stretch  away  drearily  to  the  west  of  Cape  Town. 

The  pink-flowered  Christine  was  raised  by  Mr.  F.  B.  EinfAom  of 
Richmond  in  the  year  1852.  The  parents  were  Ingram's  Princess 
Royal  and  an  old  pink  Nosegay,  whwh  was  formerly  much  used  for 
teaming  on  walls  and  pillars.    The  peculiar  softness  and  bine  tone  of 
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ilM  laiifage  of  Ohristiiie  do  Bot  appear  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
parentage,  there  bekig  in  it  tnch  evident  traces  of  the  Gerinum  or 
Monatrosom  of  Sweet.  Mr.  Kinghom,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  its 
histor^f  tells  me  that  he  very  soon  made  note  of  its  strong  individn- 
alitT.  m  which  it  seems  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  species,  and  reproduces 
itseli  freely  and  tmly  from  seeds.  Daring  some  fifteen  years  it  was 
the  most  popular  of  all  bedding  plants,  for  it  outran  Tom  Thumb  at 
last.  The  iMeantiful  Bose  Queen,  sent  out  in  1855,  was  one  of  the  good 
things  obtained  by  Hr.  Kinghom  in  the  same  Ixttch  with  Christine. 
This  has  higher  qnaJi^,  but  nerer  proved  so  good  a  bedder,  and 
theiefore  never  attahied  to  great  popularity. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  variegated-leaved 
Tarieties^  because  in  a  good  bedding  display  they  contribute  features 
fully  as  important  as  the  strong  colours.  They  tone  down  and  har- 
monise and  divide.  In  the  year  1844  there  were  very  few  variegated 
Zonals  known,  and  only  one  with  bright  scarlet  flowers  ^  this  was 
called  Lee's  Variegated,  and  was  very  scarce.  It  was,  I  thmk,  raised 
by  Hr.  Bailey,  then  gardener  at  Nuneham  Park.  Mr.  Kinghom 
selected  this  Lee's  Variegated  to  supply  pollen  for  a  cross  on  the 
old  Compactnm,  which  was  the  seed  parent,  and  in  the  first  batch  of 
seedlings  from  this  cross  he  obtainea  the  celebrated  Cerise  Unique, 
and  the  much  more  celebrated  Flower  of  the  Day,  the  most  useful 
and  most  famous  of  all  known  variegated-leaved  2k>nals.  Mr.  King- 
hom to  this  day  considers  this  was  tne  greatest  advance  ever  accom- 
plished at  one  bound  in  work  of  this  kind,  and  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  him.  The  large  seedling  plant  and  two  smaller  plants  of  Flower 
of  the  Day  were  purchased  by  Messrs.  Lee  in  August,  1849,  and 
in  August,  18d(^  they  had  a  stock  of  1500  plants  of  various  sizes  to 
offer  for  sale— a  wonderful  sight  in  those  days,  and  one  worth  seeing 
even  now. 

It  so  happens  that  the  last-named,  most  useful  of  all  the  silver- 
leaved  varieties,  conducts  us  direct  to  the  fountain  head  of  the  whole 
race  of  the  tricolors.  In  the  rear  1850  Mr.  Kinghom  raised  from 
Flower  of  the  Dajr  the  beautiful  variety  known  as  Attraction,  the  leaf 
of  which  has  a  silvery  margin  and  a  dark  zone,  diffusing  subdued 
rays  of  red  and  rich  orown  outwards  upon  the  creamy  band  that 
girdles  it.  The  Attraction  was  the  first  silver  tricolor,  and  one  of 
the  parents  of  the  first  golden  tricolor.  Mr.  Grieve,  in  his  admirable 
History  of  Variegated  Pelargoniums,  tells  that  he  fertilised  a  dark- 
zoned  variety  known  ss  Cottage  Maid  with  the  pollen  of  Attraction. 
Amongst  the  seedlings  occurrM  one  that  was  the  parent  of  the  dark- 
zoned  limperor  of  the  French,  from  which  came  the  whole  race  of 
golden  tricolors.  From  Cottage  Maid  and  Golden  Chain  (the  latter 
belncr  the  poUen  parent)  Mr.  Grieve  obtained  Gk>lden  Tom  Thumb, 
and  nom  £inperor  of  the  French  and  Golden  Tom  Thumb  (the  latter 
being  the  pollen  parent)  he  obtained  Gtolden  Pheasant,  the  first  true 

f olden  tricolor.  This  same  Bmperor  of  the  French,  grandson  of 
Lttraction,  produced  by  the  pollen  of  Gtolden  Pheasant  the  two  most 
famous  of  the  tricolors,  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Sunset. 

The  double  Pelargoniums  have  had  a  career  of  fifty  years  at  least. 
A  handsome  double  purple^  named  Veitohiaaum,  not  of  the  zonal 
section,  but  allied  to  Barnngtoni,  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Veitch 
at  Exeter  about  the  year  1828,  and  its  portrait  appears  in  Sweet's 
supplementary  volume  (81).  where  nearly  next  door  to  it  is  another 
douole  namecf  Implicatum  (86),  which  is  as  like  the  double  cucullatnm 
Mr.  Canxiell  has  been  growing  of  late  as  can  be  expected  of  things 
that  are  probably  difllirent. 

But  the  proper  history  of  the  doubles  begins  with  Wilmore's 
Surprise,  a  handsome  semi-donble  variety,  whicn  was  described  and 
figured  in  the  Gwrdemer^  Chronicle  of  August  17th,  1850.  This  was 
found  by  Mrs.  Wilmore,  of  Strawberry  Vale,  Edgbaston,  growing  in 
iht  Budst  of  a  plantation  of  Hollyhocks,  and  so  unaccustomed  were 
the  eyes  of  th*  norists  to  such  a  tning  tnat  it  was  considered  to  be  a 
true  hybrid  between  a  Pelargonium  and  a  Hollyhock.  A  remarkable 
fact  in  the  history  of  this  variety  is  that  simultaneously  with  the 
finding  of  it  in  the  garden  at  Edgbaston  it  was  obtained  by  the  late 
Mr.  Baftton  as  a  sport  from  Diadematum  mbescens,  and  was  by  him 
named  Monstrosum.  The  Edgbaston  plant  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  at  Begent's  Park  on  the  80th  of  June,  1852, 
and  Mr.  Beaton  suppressed  his  monstrosum  in  favour  of  it. 

The  denMe  Zonals  are  of  later  date,  one  of  the  earliest  being  the 
orimson«scarlet  Gloire  de  Nancy,  which  wai  first  shown  in  this 
oonntry  in  th«  year  1866.  In  the  year  1869  th^e  were  seventeen 
doable  Zonals  brought  into  public  notice,  and  of  other  sections  in 
that  year  the  collective  name  was  Legion.  At  this  point  of  the  story 
the  subject  becomes  too  lar]^  to  be  kindled  on  the  present  occasion. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  dunng  the  few  years  when  Gkraniums  were 
•veiTthing  and  all  other  vegetables  nothing  in  human  estimation  the 
heaoB  of  gardeners  were  so  crammed  with  zones  and  margins,  and 
trasses  and  pipe  and  beds,  that  there  was  no  room  for  anything  else, 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  tulipomania  were  reproduced  in  a  newer 
ffeahioB,  and  no  cue  was  lul  W  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  world  had 
gotte  mad  on  the  subject  of  Pelargoniums. 

Kow  that  we  can  aoain  survey  the  subject  calmly  it  will  be  observed 
that  two  classes  of  Pelargoniums  remain  in  full  favour  with  the 
public.  The  large-flowered  show  varieties  and  the  large-flowered 
single  Zonals  take  the  lead,  and  they  are  pleasantly  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  Ivy-leaved,  double-flowered,  and  variegated  sorts  that  are 
naeful  and  bieautiful,  but  no  longer  oppress  us  by  their  multitude  and 
ehnilarity.  The  Pelargonram  Society  nas  set  up  a  severe  standard  of 
JQdging,  and  a  variety  must  be  dlstinot  and  good  to  pass  through  the 


sieve.  Moreover,  the  raisins  of  varieties  has  beoi  to  a  oreat  axteo* 
reduced  to  scienuflc  principles,  and  we  obtain  as  a  resiut  new  cha- 
racters suggestive  of  the  great  extent  of  the  field  that  still  lias  open 
to  the  adventurous  spirit  in  cross-breeding.  No  one  in  recent  years 
has  contributed  more  directly  towards  the  scientific  treatment  of  the 
subject  than  our  painstaking  Treasurer  Dr.  Denny,  of  whose  labonza 
I  propose  to  present  a  hasty  sketch. 

Dr,  Denny  commenced  the  raising  of  Pelargoniumji  in  the  year 
1866,  having  in  view  to  ascertain  the  Influence  of  parentage,  and  thus 
to  establish  a  rale  for  the  selection  of  varieties  for  Beed-b<»uing  pur- 
poses. In  raising  varieties  with  variegated  leaves,  as  also  with 
distinct  and  handsome  flowers,  he  found  the  pollen  parent  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  ofnpring.  The  foundation  of  his  strain 
of  circular-flowered  Zonals  was  obtained  by  fertilising  Uie  large 
starry  flowers  of  Leonidas  with  pollen  taken  from  the  miely-formed 
flowers  of  Lord  Derby.  From  1871  to  the  present  time  Dt.  Denny 
has  sent  out  sixty  varieties,  and  he  has  in  the  same  period  raised  and 
flowered  and  destroyed  about  thirty  thousand.  These  flgures  show 
that  when  the  selection  is  severe,  and  nothing  is  allowed  to  pass  that 
is  not  of  the  highest  quality,  there  must  be  five  hnndred  seedlings 

frown  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  one  worth  naming.  The  late  Mr. 
ohn  Salter  used  to  say  that  It  was  needful  to  flower  two  thousand 
seedling  Chrysanthemums  for  the  chance  of  one  worth  naming. 
Therefore,  if  the  comparison  is  of  any  value,  it  shows  that  raising 
Zonals  is  a  very  profitable  business,  the  chances  of  success  being  four 
times  greater  than  with  Chrysantnemnms.  But  Dr.  Denny  obtaiBS 
more  p^ood  things  than  he  sends  out,  for  he  makes  every  ye^  a 
selection  of  plants  for  seeding,  and  these  amount  to  about  3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  for  every 
one  sent  out  under  name  there  are  about  fifteen  equally  good  or 
nearly  so,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they  are  not  parted  with,  but 
are  reserved  to  supply  seed  or  pollen,  and  are  then  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  a  new  selection. 

Amongst  many  interesting  results  of  our  friend's  observations  is 
one  that  strikingly  confirms  a  suspicion  that  accompanies  a  study  of 
Sweet's  portraits — it  is  that  some  varieties  assume  the  character  and 
bearing  of  species,  and  by  self-fertilisation  reproduce  themselves  with 
peculiar  exactitude.  No  one  can  doubt  that  many  o|  the  so-called 
species  of  plants,  whether  of  Pelargoniums  at  the  dape  or  of  Willows 
in  England,  are  as  traly  hybrids  as  any  that  are  raised  in  gardens. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  question.  What  is  a  species?  and  the 
question  suggests  that  if  in  treating  this  great  subject  I  scarcely 
knew  where  to  begin,  I  certainly  know  where  to  leave  off.  I  confess 
I  do  not  know  what  is  a  species  and  so,  thanking  you  for  your  kind 
attention,  I  now  return  to  the  golden  silence. 


LUCKNOW  HOUSE,  ADDI8C0MBB. 

Thb  above  address  will  be  by  no  means  unfamiliar  to  aiembem 
of  the  National  Rose  AsBOciation  and  other  scientific  societies. 
After  acting  aa  Judge  in  several  classes  at  Croydon,  and  having 
the  satisfaction  of  awarding  a  first  prise  to  a  very  meritorious 
twenty-four  of  the  invaluable  Hon.  Tr^uurer  possessed  by  the 
National  Bose  Society,  we  adjourned  to  Lncknow  House,  where^ 
after  the  rites  of  much  hospitality  had  been  duly  observed,  I 
obtained  at  last  my  much-wished-for  introduction  to  see  Mr. 
Mawley's  wonderful  garden  with  its  three  hundred  Rose  trees. 

People  talk  of  it  being  impossible  to  cut  a  good  twelve  on  any 
given  show  day  without  possessing  six  or  seven  hundred  Bose 
trees,  and  how  very  many  now  get  into  their  thousands  f  yet  here 
is  a  garden  that  had  three  hundred  last  year,  and  now  has  barely 
380  plants,  the  flowers  from  which  won  more  first  prises  last 
year  than  I  can  well  enumerate.  To  give  one  instance :  while 
its  master  was  starring  it  with  some  of  them  at  Manchester,  ^le 
spare  blooms  left  behind  went  to  a  neighbouring  local  show,  and 
with  ease  won  a  first  prize  for  twenty-four,  defeating,  I  think,  five 
of  the  trade  besides  other  amateurs. 

Here,  then,  was  the  garden  which  I,  with  my  eight  hundred 
Rose  trees,  last  year  met  at  the  National  and  was  defeated,  and 
again  at  the  Alexandra  with  the  same  result.  Why,  the  whole 
house  and  garden  does  not  cover  the  space  of  half  an  acre,  yet  it 
has  a  south  wall  border  of  all  the  best  Teas,  enjoying  the  rudest 
health,  which  anyone  might  be  proud  of.  At  right  angles  to  this 
is  a  double  row  of  robust  H.P.'s-— really  robust  is  too  feeble  an 
adjective.  The  finest  plants  of  all  (a  rapidly  increasing  plan) 
were  all  budded  where  they  grow  and  never  moved,  the  seedling 
Briar  being  the  stock  most  favoured.  Besides  the  richest  viands 
and  waterings  weekly,  tvrice  a  week  the  earth  is  turned  over 
between  the  plants,  thus  carrying  out  Mr.  George  Paul's  invariable 
exhortation,  "  Keep  the  hoe  going,*'  to  something  more  than  a 
pitch  of  perfection. 

Tearing  myself  away  from  the  Boses,  I  had  just  time  for  tiie 
glance  round  the  scientific  instruments  for  which  Lucknow  House 
is  famous  in  a  very  wide  scientific  circle.  And  here  I  am  dis- 
tinctly out  of  my  depth.  There  were  two  rain  gauges,  one  of 
them  only  consulted  once  a  month,  which  was  of  itself  perplexing. 
Then  a  thermometer  which  went  down  a  wooden  wdl  and  came 
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up  again,  and  showed  the  earth  temperature  at  the  daily  depth  of 
a  foot.  Then  there  was  a  stand  of  thermometers,  the  explanation 
of  which  would  be  bewildering  could  I  hope  to  reproduce  it. 
Then  an  instrument  was  shown  me  for  weighing  the  rain,  as  if 
they  had  not  had  enough  of  it  in  the  gauges !  Last  year  must 
have  given  some  employment.  Then  an  anemometer — in  fact 
two  ;  then  an  instrument  for  registering  the  hours  of  suoshinc, 
which  pleased  me  most  of  all  through  its  brilliant  simplicity. 
Visiting  it  on  the  roof  of  the  house  was  really  an  almost  perilous 
process.  I  had  observed  with  some  dismay  that  the  temperature 
on  the  grass  was  70'.  However,  I  had  to  follow  "my  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend"  up  through  a  trap  door  into  a  little 
chamber  under  the  slates,  which  he  pleasingly  suggested  to  me  to 
touch.  On  emerging,  all  but  failing,  I  gasped  out  an  entreaty 
that  he  would  te^  the  temperature  here.  Of  course  a  huge  ther- 
mometer was  immediately  produced,  and  he  calmly  remarked  that 
it  was  slightly  over  lOO*.  The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  must  have 
been  cool  by  comparison.  However,  I  was  repaid  by  the  helio- 
graph, a  large  round  glass  globe,  which  acts  as  a  burning  glass  on 
a  long  strip  of  blue  card,  placed  daily  beneath  it,  and  graduated 
into  hours  division,  which  are  traversed  by  a  line  of  scorching 
whenever  there  is  sunshine.  I  should  have  mentioned  before  that 
the  interesting  inmates  of  the  garden  wear  tin  helmets  in  wet 
weather,  and  the  same  with  a  white  cap  cover  when  afraid  of  the 
heat.  That  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  is  a  marvellous 
instance  of  bow  high  scientific  faculties  when  directed  to  Bose- 
growing  can  make  a  great  success  out  of  very  limited  appliances — 
one  more  proof,  if  it  were  needed,  that  cleverness  is  only  another 
word  for  a  great  faculty  for  painstaking.    Like  the  first  Caesar — 

**  Nil  actum  repntans  dum  quid  saperabat  agendnm." 
•'Connting  nothing  as  done  while  anything  yet  remained  over  to  be  done." 
—A.  C.  

A  WEEK  OUT— KEW  GARDENS.— No.  2. 

Continuing  my  notes  from  page  44  I  will  first  refer  to  the 
Orchids  that  were  flowering  in  the  national  collection.  These 
were  Vanda  suavis,  V.  tricolor,  Aerides  affine,  A.  odoratum,  L^elia 
purpurata,  Epidendrum  radiatum,  E.  expansum,  Trochilus  linearis, 
grassy  tufts ;  Epidendrum  virens,  singular  green  flowers ;  E.  va- 
riegatum,  green  and  black-barred  flower ;  B.  ellipticnm,  pink ; 
Cattleya  Mossise,  Coelogyne  ochracea,  white  and  yellow,  very 
sweet ;  Bra&^ia  verrucosa,  green  and  white,  very  fine ;  B.  macu- 
lata,  yellow-barred ;  Thunia  Marshalli,  white,  handsome  ;  Ly caste 
Deppei,  greenish  white,  yellow-spotted ;  Masdevallia  Lindeni,  pink  ; 
Mesospinidium  roseum,  pale  rose,  beautiful ;  Lycaste  aromatica, 
yellow,  fragrant;  the  lovely  Utricularia  montana,  an  epiphytal 
Bladderwort,  growing  in  baskets,  flowers  white,  with  bright  yellow 
palate,  very  beautiful ;  Odontoglossum  pulchellum,  white,  purple- 

rtted  ;  Oncidium  macranthum,  immense  spikes  of  large  flowers, 
p  yellow,  lip  blotched  with  purplish  crimson,  very  rfiowy ; 
O.  sphacelatum,  O.  leucochilum,  and  Maxillaria  tenuifolia.  Of 
Crpripediums,  C.  barbatum,  C.  Parishi,  and  C.  longifolium.  In  the 
Sarracenia  house  were  Drosera  binata,  very  pretty;  Sarracenia 
hybrida,  and  the  beautiful  8.  Moorei  in  good  form. 

Conspicuous  at  the  entranoe  to  the  succulent  house  was  the  beau« 
tifol  twining  plant  Bomarea  Carderi,  bearing  pendulous  terminal 
cymes  of  ball-shaped  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  or  pink  colour,  the  ends 
of  the  segments  spotted  with  purplish  brown ;  a  very  handsome 
greenhouse  climber.  In  addition  to  a  lot  of  grand  Agaves,  &c., 
were  the  lovely  Asparagus  consangnineus,  with  foliage  finer  than 
any  Fern,  a  splendid  plant  for  decorative  purposes  and  sprays  for 
cutting— finer  even  than  A.  plumosus ;  Jatropha  podagrica  with 
its  goaty  stem  and  fine  orange  scarlet  umbel-liko  heads  of  flowers  ; 
and  the  old  but  veiy  useful  Euphorbia  splendens.  In  fine  con- 
trast were  E.  lactea  with  huge  stems  and  yellow  flowers  ;  Opuntia 
monacantha  had  grand  deep  yellow  flowers,  and  Sempervivum 
velutinum  had  spreading  bunches  of  yellow  flowers. 

Of  Ferns  I  remarked  in  the  tropical  house  Oymnogramma 
trifoliata,  Lygodium  pinnatifium,  L.  dichotomum,  and  Oleandra 
articulata  as  fine  pillar  plants,  the  latter  a  creeping  kind,  and  fine 
for  overhanging  rocks  or  baskets.  In  Trichomunes  were  T.  f rondo- 
sum,  very  fine  ;  T.  alatum  ;  T.  trichoideum,  small,  elegant,  very 
beautiful ;  and  the  curious  Liverwort-like  T.  membranaoeum. 
Hymenophyllums  were  very  fine,  particularly  H.  javanicum, 
H.hirsutum,  H.  ciliatum,  and  H.lineare,  Trichomanes  pyxidiferum 
being  very  beautiful.    These  are  gro^tn  under  glasses. 

Palm  House. — Higginsia  Qhiesbreghtii  variegata  was  noticeable 
for  its  finely  marbled  distinct  foliage  and  adaptability  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  The  Malay  Apple  (Jambosa  malaccensis)  with 
scarlet  bottle-brush-like  flowers  produced  freely  from  the  old  wood, 
and  is  onlv  suitable  for  laige  houses  from  its  tree  growth.  Ence- 
phalartos  longifoUos  is  a  noble  Oycad,  very  fine  for  conservatory, 


also  Podocarpus  cupressina  with  Yew-like  foliage.  Acal3rpba 
mcrginata  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  this  fine  genus  of  decora- 
tive plants,  and  in  a  small  state  makes  good  table  plants,  having 
bronzy  leaves  margined  bright  rose.  Stigmaphyllum  ciliatum, 
a  fino  climber  wit£  yellow  flowers ;  Petraea  volubilis,  twiner, 
with  bluish  purple  flowers,  very  effective ;  and  the  singular  Vitis 
gongyloides  was  noteworthy.  Crinum  asiaticum  with  white 
lowers  and  pink  stamens  was  very  effective  and  sweet-scented, 
^chmea  glomerata  with  lovely  blue  flowers,  which  in  contrast  with 
the  scarlet  bracts  are  very  pleasing,  and  Sterculia  oniata  had 
effective  marked  ornamental  foliage. 

Aquatic  House  —Here  were  the  pick  Sacred  Bean  (Kelum- 
bium  speciosum)  and  the  yellow  species  (Nelumbium  luteum),  and 
pink  and  white  Water  Lily  (Nymphaea  versicolor)  the  blue-flowered 
Pontederia  csBruIea,  and  yellow-flowered  Jussisea  natans,  and  Lim- 
nocharis  Plumieri,  Thalia  dealbata  relieving  the  flat  water  surface 
admirably.  Ceratopteris  thalictroides  thriving  admirably  treated 
as  a  semi-aquatic.  The  railing  around  the  tank  had  trained  to  it 
Ipomsea  (Batatas)  paniculata,  bearing  large  pink  Convolvulus 
flowers,  a  fine  climber  where  there  is  plen^  or  room.  Russelia 
sarmentosa,  semi-scandent,  a  pillar  plant,  bearing  scarlet  flowers, 
finer  even  than  K.  juncea. 

Temperate  House. — Eataxia  myrtifolia  with  its  pretty  orange 
Pea-shaped  flowers  was  very  beautiful,  and  the  highly  omamentel 
E.  longissima  of  pendant  habit  and  narrow  striped  leaves.  Kerria 
japonica  variegata  forms  a  highly  ornamental  shrub,  profusely 
flowered  (yellow) ;  Hydrangea  japonica  rosea  alba,  a  very  neat- 
growing  free-flowering  plant  for  pots ;  Bhododendron  Jenkinsi, 
white  waxy  flowers,  ana  very  sweet ;  as  was  also  R.  Maddeni, 
white  ;  Rhodochiton  volubile,  purple  Bellflower,  a  neat  pillar  plant ; 
Swammerdamia  glomerata,  with  heads  of  white  flowers,  a  pretty 
evergreen  sbrub  about  3  feet  high  ;  Bossisea  linophylla,  drooping 
habit,  bearing  bright  yellow  Pea-shaped  flowers  profusely,  very 
fine,  contrasting  grandly  with  the  bright  red  flowers  of  Boronia 
clatior ;  and  the  pretty  Baucra  rubioides,  rosy  purple  ;  Oliantbus 
puniceus  was  fine  as  a  pillar  plant,  bearing  its  Pea-flowers  abun- 
dantly ;  Ruscus  androgynus  is  the  most  graceful  of  all  pillu 
plants  for  a  lofty  conservatory,  its  fine  pendant  foliage  having  a 
grand  effect ;  Coprosma  lucida,  bright  shining  evergreen,  loaded 
with  yellow  berries ;  Malva  capensis,  fine  white  cup-shaped 
flowers,  very  effective  ;  Fuchsia  thymifolia,  very  pretty  habit 
and  foliage,  with  beautiful  crimson  flowers ;  and  the  evergreen 
Serissa  foetida,  bearing  profusely  white  semi-double  flowers ;  the 
very  fine  Viburnum  plicatum,  with  balls  of  white  ;  and  the  Funkia 
undulata  variegata,  as  fine  for  decoration  as  many  plants  more 
choice,  rare,  and  expensive.— O.  Abbey. 


YELLOW  IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Those  who  write  so  strongly  against  bedding-out,  or  the  scarlet- 
and-yellow  style  of  summer  flower  garden  decoration,  never 
fail  to  point  out  the  "vulgar"  way  in  which  Golden  Feather, 
yellow  Calceolarias,  and  other  plants  and  flowers  of  this  colour  are 
employed  ;  but  I  bad  no  conception  until  a  few  days  ago  of  the  very 
little  regard  that  is  paid  to  the  teaching  of  the  "  floral  reformers.'* 
Of  all  the  colours  used  in  the  London  parks  and  gardens  none 
predominate  so  much  as  yellow.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  colour 
employed,  that  in  looking  sideways  at  a  series  of  carpet  beds  in 
Battersea  Park  scarcely  anything  but  yellow  can  be  seen,  and  to 
see  a  bed  in  any  of  the  parks  without  yellow  in  it  is  quite  the 
exception.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  large  circles  of  yellow  Cidceo- 
laria  take  the  eye  from  everything  el^ ;  and  altogether  I  should 
say  country  gardeners  going  to  London  for  new  ideas  must  return 
with  the  determination  to  employ  yellow  with  more  caution  than 
ever.  This  colour  in  proper  proportion  may  be  adopted  with  the 
best  results  in  many  combinations,  but,  in  my  opinion  it  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  colours  to  work  with,  and  should  never  be 
employed  to  a  very  great  extent.  While  on  this  subject  I  may 
say  that  some  of  the  most  pleasing  beds  of  the  season  are  those 
planted  with  a  well-balancea  mixture  of  white-leaved  Geraniums 
and  blue  Lobelia. — J.  Muib,  Margam, 

THE  CELERY  FLY. 

Judging  from  several  inquiries  on  the  subject  that  have  reached 
us  this  week  we  fear  that  this  insect  is  much  too  general.  Last 
year  many  crops  were  ruined,  and  unless  prompt  measures  are 
taken  to  examine  the  plants  daily  and  remove  the  affected  leaves 
or  crush  the  maggots  in  them  similar  losses  may  occur  this  year. 
All  our  inquirers  do  not  appear  to  know  that  the  blisters  on  the 
leaves  contain  small  green  grubs,  and  that  these  grubs  are  the 
larva  of  the  Celery  Fly  (Tephritis  ono[>ordinls).  The  grube  may 
be  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  Celery  in  June,  July,  ISeptembw, 


October,  and  Norember ;  for  Hiere  are  two  or  more  bfoodB  of 
them  in  tbe  coone  of  Che  jenr.  The  gmba,  thoujih  len  frequently, 
are  found  doing  aimitar  damaee  to  the  leares  of  Paranipi.  When 
foil  grovQ  the  grubs  descend  into  tbe  eaith  and  remain  in  the 
chtjsalis  state  nntil  the  spring  folldiring,  when  they  give  birth  to 
the  flj.  Thig,  the  Celery  Fir,  may  upually  be  found  upon  the 
IcaTCB  of  the  Lanrel,  horenng  over  flowers  and  resting  upon 
palings  In  the  sonBhinc,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of 
July.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Knelish  two-winged 
flies.  The  general  colour  of  the  body,  which  ii  flTC-jointed,  varies 
from  nul7  brown  to  shintog  black :  bead  buS,  with  black  hairs ; 


■e^  yelUiw  ;' thorax  (throat)  BprinVIcd  with  long  black  hairs; 
wrings  black,  nith  various  pale  spota  ;  eyes  green.  The  whole 
length  of  tbe  insect  is  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  and  its 
wing*  when  ontspread  barely  halt  an  inch  across.  The  cross  Hoes 
ia  onr  woodcut  shotr  these  proportions  as  well  as  the  insect 
magniGed.  The  motions  ot  this  fiy  are  very  peculiar ;  seated  upon 
a  leaf  in  the  sunshine,  the  wings  are  partially  extended,  yet  parti- 
ally elevated,  and  it  has  a  sidliug  kind  of  motion. 

We  shall  be  veiy  ghvd  lohear  from  our  practical  correspondents 
tbe  best  modes  of  prereuUng  the  attacks  of  this  dealructlve  insect, 
while  there  is  yet  time  to  preserre  the  Celery  crops  from  serioua 


i'iaii.-^The  fruits  ot  plants  started  early  in  the  year  will,  as  regards 
tbs  early  varieties,  now  be  ripened  off,  and  later  varietiea  wliich  were 
started  at  the  anmo  time  will  be  lafBcieutly  advanced  to  allow  of  the 
plants  being  ramoved  to  a  vinery  or  other  house  with  a  somewhat  dry 
atmosphere.  This  will  aSord  addltioaal  Space  to  the  snecessional 
plants  ;  and  in  preparing  beds  at  this  season  jadgment  and  experience 
are  required,  as  too  much  heat  at  ttke  roots  oE  tbe  plants  ia  very  In- 
jurians.  Fermenting  beds  which  were  renewed  by  liberal  additions 
of  fresh  material  in  spring  will  only  requiretumiDgoveitoa  depth  of 
about  IS  inches,  whilst  those  not  renewed  at  that  time  shonJd  have  a 
foot  of  fresh  tan  incorpnrated  with  the  old.  Backers  from  the  plants 
Blinded  to  above  may  be  potted  so  soon  as  the  honse  for  reeeiving 
them  is  in  readineea — viz..  a  close  moist  pit,  having  a  teimeuting  bed 
with  a  temperature  ot  90°.  The  fibrons  loam  employed  in  potting 
should  be  rammed  firmly  in  the  pots  and  round  the  base  of  the  sunkeis, 
watering  once  and  plunge  without  delay,  coveriug  the  soil  ia  tbe  pota 
with  the  plunging  material  so  as  to  prevent  it  becoming  very  dry  at 
thesnrface.  With  this  precaution  wat«r  will  not  be  needed  again  until 
new  roots  are  formed,  but  a  light  syringing  occasionally  will  be  bene- 
ficial. Effectual  ahsding  will  be  necessary  when  the  son  is  powerful, 
ventilating  a  little  at  gO>  to  Bs° .  The  suckers  started  in  June  should 
be  transferred  to  larger  pots  betora  tbe  roots  become  very  much  muttrd 
together;  9  or  10  Inches  will  suit  Queens,  and  II  inches  others  ot 
stronger  growth.  Water  the  plants  immediately  after  potting,  and 
plunge  them  in  a  bed  havhig  a  lempemtore  ot  90°  to  65°.  A  batch 
of  lucken  should  be  reserved  on  the  stools  for  sl»ttlng  at  the  begin- 
ning ot  Beptember. 

CHcumieri.— The  rainy  weather  has  not  been  favourable  to  Oucum- 
beia,  and  Uie  absence  of  sun  baa  resulted  in  a  plentiful  crop  ot  yellow 


fmlta  and  abundance  ot  mildew  in  the  foliage,  with  canker  both  at 
the  collir  and  in  the  old  growths,  particularly  where  fire  heat  has 
been  discontinued.  In  such  weather  gentle  fire  heat  by  nigbt  Is 
advisable ;  dusUng  freely  with  flowers  of  salphar  for  the  mildew, 
whilst  for  canker  the  efficacy  of  quicklime  has  often  been  pointed  out- 
After  a  period  oE  dull  weather  Cucumber  plants  are  liable  to  flag  and 
have  the  leaves  scorched,  which  should  be  prevented  by  judicioos 
shading.  Pot  off  the  antumn  fruiters,  pinching  oat  the  growing 
point  at  tbe  second  rough  leaf ,  completing  the  preparation  of  ferment- 
ing material  and  soil,  removing  the  old  plants  pieparatory  to  a  freeh 
■tart ;  it  being  essential  that  the  honse  be  tboronghly  cleaned.  Xlie 
only  means  of  securing  a  free  and  fruitful  growth  is  to  pay  close 
attention  to  ventilating,  watering,  shading,  stopping,  and  well  thin- 
ning out  the  growths  periodically.  In  fine  weather  water  copiously, 
and  syringe  freely  between  3  and  1  Pjt.  If  plants  be  now  placed  out 
in  frames  they  wiU  afford  fruit  in  late  sommer  and  to  a  late  period, 
due  attention  being  givea  to  line  the  beds  when  tlie  weathei  is  cold. 

Jlf(/ona.— Much  that  has  been  advised  for  Cncnmbera  applies  to 
Helons.  Id  wet  sunless  weather  flre  heat  is  necessary  for  plants 
setting  as  well  as  those  ripening  their  fruits,  as  without  dryness 
neither  a  good  set  nor  a  good  flavour  is  to  be  had.  The  syringing 
should  be  discontinued  tor  plants  In  any  stage  of  growth  in  wet  snn- 
less  weather,  and  more  than  ordinary  vigilance  should  be  exercised 
in  looking  tar  canker  and  cracked  fruits.  The  last  batch  in  pits  and 
frames  should  be  growing  freely,  one  leader  being  trained  to  the  back 
and  the  other  to  the  trout.  The  soil  cannot  be  too  firm  to  check  tbe 
tendency  to  luxariant  growth,  which  in  young  plants  at  this  season  is 
very  marked.  The  seeds  for  the  last  batch  oE  plants  'should  be 
sown  wtthoDt  delay,  which  nill  afford  fruits  as  late  as  they  can  be 
had  ot  fair  flavour.  The  plants  for  fruiting  in  October  should  be 
placed  out  without  delay  in  a  light  house,  and  where  plenty  of  heat 
can  he  afforded  when  necessary.  Plants  settiugtbeir  fruits  in  pits  or 
frames  will  require  to  have  moisture  sparingly  applied,  not,  bowerer, 
permitting  flagging.  In  fine  weather  syringe  freely,  and  afford  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  to  plants  with  crops  not  actually  in  tbe 
setting  or  ripening  stage,  keeping  the  growths  well  thinned  except 
when  the  fruits  are  setting,  when  tbe  growths  as  the  blossoms  are 
impregnated  should  be  stoppad  one  joint  beyond.  Earth-up  the 
roots  of  plants  which  have  just  set  their  fmits. 


The  weather  has  been  such  that  plants  delighting  in  moisture  have 
had  enough  to  cany  them  on  for  a  long  time,  and  where  mulching 
has  been  practised  little  it  any  further  watering  will  be  necessary. 
Flowers,  of  course,  in  wet  weather  are  tew  except  Tiolas,  which 
appear  all  the  blighter,  but  Calceolaria  flowers  become  filled  with 
wat«r  and  drop  off.  Examine  the  beds  frecjaently,  removing  dead  or 
decayed  leaves  and  flowers  ;  and  to  hare  Verbenas  fine  they  should  be 
fiequently  picked  over,  and  kept  well  thinned  by  piacbingback  a 
portion  of  the  shoots.  Carpet-bedding  plants  should  be  regularly 
pinched  and  pegged  twice  a  week,  as  such  free-growing  plants  as 
Hesembryantbemum  cordifolinm  variegatum,  Blellaria  graminea 
aurca,  and  others  soon  encroach  on  plants  of  less  vigorous  growth, 
and  tbe  effect  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  tbe  lines  forming  the 
different  designs  being  kept  clear  and  distinct. 

Continue  sowing  and  pricking-out  hardy  perennials,  such  as  Car- 
nations, Picotees,  BromptOD  Blocks,  Wallflowers,  Ac,  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle.  Pansy  seed  should  also  he  saved  and  sown,  and 
cuttings  inserted,  also  Violas  tor  spring  flowering.  It  tbe  flowers  ot 
Uarigoldeand  Asters  are  required  extra  fine  the  buds  should  be  freely 
thinned,  reserving  the  most  promising  only.  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks, 
and  plants  having  a  large  leaf  surface  for  the  wind  to  act  on,  should 
bo  securely  staked  as  they  advnnco.  Bosea  have  had  a  bard  time, 
and  are  now  tieing  attacked  with  mildew  as  they  were  in  the  spring 
with  aphides.  Synnge  the  buches  with  a  dilution  of  pentasulpbide 
of  calcium,  employing  a  wineglasslu]  to  a  gallon  oE  water,  or  dust 
with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Continue  budding,  and  insert  cuttings 
under  handlights  in  gentle  beat.  Tropaiolums  and  Clematises  should 
be  trained.  The  latter  are  now  in  great  beauty,  hot  unfortunately 
are  not  so  continuoos-flowering  as  conld  be  wished,  and  although 
flne  tor  bedding  they  are  not  in  at  the  right  Ume  or  only  flower  tot  m 
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short  time,  and  in  late  summer  when  most  reqaired  they  are  OTer. 
The  best  places  for  them  are  archwajs,  old  stumps,  and  rockeries. 

PLAKT  HOU0B8. 

/Stove. — Climbers  trained  to  the  roof  wires  shonld  be  frequently  ex- 
amined, thinning  and  regulating  the  growths,  or  they  will  become 
so  entangled  as  to  render  the  work  difficult,  besides  doing  injury  to 
growths  it  is  desirable  to  retain.  Some  roof  climbers  are  a  harbour 
for  insects,  as  they  are  not  so  forcibly  syringed  as  to  dislodge  such 
pests  as  mealy  bug  and  red  spider.  The  roof  climbers  should  of  all 
others  be  kept  free  from  insects  by  the  prompt  application  of  remedial 
measures.  BtephanotiB,  Izoras,  Dipladenias,  and  similar  plants  done 
flowering  should  be  similarly  treated  for  mealy  bug  and  scale,  Ac.,  as 
the  Gkudenias,  giving  a  second  or  third  dressing  at  interrals  of  a  few 
days  or  before  the  young  growths  are  started,  though  at  the  strength 
named  it  does  not  injure  the  youog  foliage.  Young  plants  of  the 
aboTe  named  should  be  moved  into  larger  pots  if  necessary,  and 
growth  encouraged  as  for  Gardenias. 

EucharU  amazonica, — Plants  that  flowered  early  and  have  made 
and  completed  a  growth,  should  be  rested,  withholding  water  and 
keeping  them  rather  cooler  for  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  affording 
sufficient  water  to  keep  the  leaves  from  injury,  and  after  this,  being 
returned  to  heat,  they  will  quickly  produce  flowers.  Plants  that 
flowered  but  recently  should  have  every  encouragement  to  induce 
growth  by  the  supply  of  plenty  of  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and 
in  the  atmosphere. 

WinUr'/hwerififf  P2aii<«.~Aphelandra  aurantiaca,  A.  Boezli,  A.  cris- 
tata,  and  A.  nitens,  Centropogon  Lucyanus,  Eranthemum  pulchellum, 
Qesneras  of  the  ex<miensis  and  xebrina  type,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans, 
Scutellaria  Kocciniana,  and  S.  pulchella ;  Serioographis  Ghiesbreghti* 
ana.  Plumbago  ooccinea  superba,  Poinsettias  and  Begonias,  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  all  the  growth  possible  by  keeping  them  near  the 
glass  in  a  growing  temperature,  and  syringing  them  every  evening. 
Euphorbia  jacquinissflora  is  of  straggling  growth,  and  may  be  improved 
by  stopping  the  shoots,  but  it  should  not  be  done  after  the  beginning 
of  Aug^t. 

AfUhurittm  Sehertterianum, — Plants  of  this  Aroid  will  now  have 
passed  their  principal  flowering ;  and  although  the  plants  that  flowered 
early  have  a  disposition  to  continue  throwing  flowers,  the  next 
month  or  six  weeks  is  a  good  time  to  pot  large  plants.  Emploj 
fibrous  peat  in  lumps  as  large  as  an  egg,  rejecting  the  small  by  sifting 
which  shonld  form  half  the  compost,  the  other  half  being  composed 
of  equal  parts  sphagpium,  charcoal,  and  potsherds  broken  moderately 
small,  with  a  little  sand.  Good  drainage  is  necessary,  as  when  grow- 
ing very  plentiful  supplies  of  water  are  required.  Achimenes  flower* 
ing  in  baskets  will  require  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition.    Gloxinias  need  similar  attention. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Grapet,^-The  thinning  of  all  late  unforced  Grapes  must  be 
completed  before  the  berries  become  crowded.  Fully  two-thirds 
of  the  berries  in  most  instances  shonld  be  removed,  especially  if  those 
retained  are  expected  to  keep  well.  Close-growing  free-setting  vane- 
ties  especially  require  careful  thinning.  Syringing  overhead  is  usuall j 
discontinued  after  the  flowering  time,  but  the  walls  and  floors  are 
frequently  damped  to  insure  a  moist  growing  atmosphere,  which  also 
helps  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  red  spider.  This  insect  is  very  apt 
to  appear  after  the  syringing  is  discontinued,  especially  on  heavily 
cropped  Vines  should  the  latter  receive  an  insufficiency  of  moisture 
at  the  roots.  The  insects  are  very  minute,  but  they  are  easily  dis- 
covered by  the  jellow  tinge  which  the  foliage  assumes  on  the  under 
side.  Where  they  are  thus  found  active  measures  must  at*  once  be 
taken  against  them,  or  they  will  materially  affect  the  finishing  of  the 
crop.  Syringe  the  foliage  forcibly  early  in  the  mornings,  and  again 
when  the  house  is  closed  for  the  evening.  Clear  water,  filtered  if 
possible,  must  be  employed,  and  the  bloom  on  the  berries  will  then 
be  unaffected.  Syringing  must  be  discontinued  when  the  berries  are 
commencing  colouring,  at  which  time  ventilation  may  be  provided 
during  the  night.  Water  inside  borders  frequently ;  once  a  week  is 
not  too  often,  especially  where  the  borders  are  limited.    Vary  the 


waterings  with  either  liquid  manure  or  with  some  artificial  maaiire. 
Employ  the  latter  very  carefully,  as  thej  are  reallj  injnrioua  if  used 
to  excess. 

rofiMUaet.— Those  being  grown  either  in  pots  or  boxes  wiU  now 
require  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots,  as  if  allowed  to  become  very 
dry  the  newly  set  fruit  are  liable  to  become  missha|)en,  and  it  will 
also  induce  premature  ripening  in  the  case  of  larger  fmit.  Supply 
liquid  manure  frequently.  When  the  first  bunches  of  bloom  are  set 
give  the  plants  a  good  top-dressing,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  rough 
turfy  loam  and  well-decomposed  manure,  into  which  they  will  readily 
emit  fresh  roots.  See  that  the  original  soil  is  sufficiently  moist 
previous  to  top-dressing,  and  afterwards  examine  it  frequently.  All 
side  shoots  should  be  removed,  or  they  will  rapidly  smother  the 
bloom.  Take  the  tops  off  those  plants  of  large-fruited  varieties 
which  have  perfected  three  bunches  of  bloom,  but  the  small-fruited 
varieties,  such  as  Vick*s  Criterion  and  Nesbit*s  Victoria,  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  on.  Thin  out  the  bunches  if  large  fruit  are  in 
request. 

Cucumbert, — Many  are  now  growing  these  in  their  houses,  and,  as 
with  the  Tomatoes  and  Grapes,  find  them  both  ornamental  and 
usefuL  Keep  the  roots  acuve  and  near  the  surface  by  giving  a  top- 
dressing  of  turf  and  manure  occasionally.  Water  frequently  with 
farmyard  liquid  manure ;  failing  this,  sprinkle  a  little  artificial  manure 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  water  it  in.  Thin  out  the  growth  if 
at  all  crowded,  pinch  back  the  young  shoots  to  second  joints,  and 
avoid  heavy  cropping,  red  spider  to  be  kept  down  by  syringing  over- 
head morning  and  evening  and  frequent  damping  of  the  floors  and 
walls ;  and  thrip— which  also  is  very  quick-spreading  and  injnrioas— 
is  most  effectively  dislodged  by  an  occasional  fumigation  with 
tobacco. 

GREBKH0U8E8  AND  FRAMES. 

CoUuset.^The  small  varieties  are  best  grown  rather  flatly,  but  the 
larger-foUaged  varieties  make  excellent  pyramids.  Give  the  former 
6  or  6-inch  pots,  and  the  latter  8  or  9-inch  pots,  and  water  frequently 
with  liquid  manure  when  the  plants  are  well  established.  Any  soil 
may  be  used  providing  the  pots  are  well  drained.  Ke^  the  plants 
well  pinched  back  till  a  good  head  is  formed,  taking  up  the  ceatrml 
shoot  in  the  case  of  pyramids,  and  for  a  time  pinch  back  all  the  side 
shoots.    Syringing  overhead  injures  the  colour  of  the  foliage. 

Ghxinias  (md  Begoniai, — Seedling  plants  in  small  pots  should  be 
shifted  into  4-inch  pots.  Employ  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts 
loam  and  leaf  soil  with  some  sand  for  the  Begonias,  and  two  parts 
loam  to  one  of  leaf  soil  and  sand  for  the  Gloxinias.  The  kttcr 
should  not  be  potted  deeply,  and  though  they  like  plenty  of  iBsmkan 
in  the  atmosphere  none  should  be  i^aced  on  the  f<diage.  Do  not 
pinch  back  the  Tuberous  Begonias.  Those  Begonias  intended  lor 
flowering  during  the  winter  should  be  pinched  back  to  render  then 
stocky,  and  gradually  shifted  on ;  such  species  as  B.  nitida  and 
B.  fuchsioides  into  10-inch  pots,  and  such  as  B.  Digswelliana  and 
B.  Saundersoniana  into  6  or  6-inch  pots.  Loam  and  peat,  or  loam, 
leaf  soil,  and  sand,  will  suit  them  weU.  If  B.  Weltoniensis  is  wanted 
in  flower  in  the  autumn  pinch  back  the  plants  and  shift  them  on. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  tops  of  old  plants  strike  readily  in  a  little 
heat,  and  will,  providing  they  are  not  pinched  back,  flower  freely. 
Place  about  five  cuttings  of  any  one  variety  in  d-inch  or  4-inch  pots, 
and  one  in  the  centre.  Keep  the  plants  rather  close  and  shade  tUl 
rooted,  when  they  shonld  be  gradually  hardened,  and  eventually 
shifted  into  6-inch  pots  and  placed  outside.  Employ  rich  loamy  soil, 
to  which  may  well  be  added  some  crushed  oyster  shells  and  a  sprink* 
ling  of  soot,  both  for  these  and  the  older  plants,  which  should  now 
receive  their  final  shift.  Return  these  to  an  open  sunny  spot  ^  water 
regularly.  Place  stakes  to  standards,  and  rub  out  all  their  side 
shoots. 

MUceUatuoui  PZan^.— Specimens  of  the  large-flowering  Pelargo- 
niums  that  have  bloomed  should  be  placed  in  a  sunny  open  spot  and 
ripened  off  by  gradually  withholding  water.  Young  flowerless  growth 
struck  at  this  time  can  easily  be  grown  into  specimens  for  next 
season.  They  will  strike  in  light  soil  containing  plenty  of  road  grit 
on  a  greenhouse  shelf.  Sturdy  cuttings  of  free-flowering  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  struck  in  the  same  way,  and  afterwards  kept  in  4-inch 
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pots  in  a  ranny  spot,  topped  once  and  not  allowed  to  flower,  will 
give  a  good  supply  of  bloom  in  the  early  winter  months.  Plaoe 
older  plants  also  in  a  hot  position,  and  pick  ont  bloom  buds  as  they 
api>ear.  Keep  yovng  plants  of  Browallk  elata  closely  pinched  back, 
and  riiift  into  5-inch  pots*  These  also  sfaonld  be  in  an  open  position. 
Tl^y  aze  nsefnl  winter-flowering  plants.  Strong  clomps  of  Spiraea 
japonioa  should  be  divided,  and  either  repotted  or,  better  still,  be 
planted  ont  in  moderately  rich  soil  ^nd  lifted  in  the  autumn  as 
required.  They  are  very  suitable  for  the  herbaceous  border,  as  they 
are  perfectly  hardy,  in  the  southern  counties  at  all  events.  Plants 
treated  as  above  have  surpassed  iupotted  clamps  either  forced  or 
otherwise.  Bright  sunny  poittions  will  be  found  injurious  to 
Cinerarias.  Keep  tkem  growing  at  the  back  of  a  north  wall.  Old 
plttats  of  Cyekkmea  persicum  did  not  succeed  well  where  planted 
out  during  the  last  season,  neither  is  it  advisable  to  place  them  out 
this  season.  Shake  thtm  out  and  repot  into  pots  varying  in  size 
according  to  the  conns ;  a  6-inch  pot  is  suitable  for  the  largest. 
Bmploy  soil  consisting  of  two  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  of  leaf  soil 
and  well-decomposed  manure,  with  an  addition  of  charcoal  and  sand. 
The  pots  should  be  well  drained  and  the  conns  about  half  buried  in 
the  soil.  They  will  do  best  in  a  cold  frame,  but  will  succeed  in  the 
open.  Keep  young  plants  growing  freely,  they  will  succeed  in  a  half- 
spent  hotbed.  A  cold  frame  is  also  suitable  for  Chinese  Primulas,  or 
tbey  may  be  grown  on  a  greenhouse  shelf.  Hoses  in  pots  ought  to 
be  out  in  an  open  spot,  and  should  be  kept  supplied  with  water. 

CdmeUias, — ^These  also  may  now  be  repotted.  Employ  soil  con- 
eisting  of  equal  parts  of  coarsely  broken  turfy  loam  and  peat,  with 
some  silver  sand  and  charcoal,  clean  pots  well  drained,  and  pot 
rattier  firmly.  Traat  unhealthy  plants  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
advised  for  unhealthy  Axaleas.  Syringe  them  frequently,  and  do  not 
remove  them  from  the  greenhouse  before  the  buds  are  set.  An 
oc^casioaal  Bopjfiy  of  liquid  maimre  giveti  to  well-rooted  plants  not 
requiring  to  be  repotted  will  materially  assist  ^em  in  the  formation 
of  fine  bloom  buds. 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 
Osbom  A  Sons,  Fulham,  London. — General  Catalogue  of  Plants, 
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CORRESPONDENTS 


%*  AU  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hog^  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request  that 
no  one  will  write  privatdy  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
iriiould  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  AU 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Botanical  Work  iFhra).—lt  yoa  endase  a  stamped  directed  envelope 
to  Profeator  01iTer,Tfae  Boyal  Oardena,  Kew,  that  gentleman  will  no  doott 
supply  you  with  the  information  you  require. 

DecoratiTe  Felargonlnms  (/.  vr.)>— The  flowers  you  send  are  decidedly 
haDdsone  both  in  sise  and  colour,  bat  they  appear  somewhat  rough  and  irreguTar 
in  form,  though  that  may  be  partly  due  to  the  packing.  It  would  probably 
proTe  a  useful  variety  for  decoratiTe  porpoees. 

Paaobes  Doenylng  (/.  S.,  ITorth  TTolf*).— The  fruits  have  been  punctured 
liy  an  inaect  of  aome  kind,  which  if  voa  can  find  and  forward  to  us  we  will  en- 
deavoor  to  tell  you  its  name,  and  fumiah  yon  with  aome  information  relative 
toltsbaUta. 

Rnalieafbr  Seenrtng  Rose  Bnds  (W.  Tr.).^The  reference  which  yon 
require  will  be  found  under  the  beading  of  "  French  NotM  "  on  page  813  of  vol. 
xxxvfi.  of  this  Joomal,  the  isaae  of  October  16th,  1679,  where  **  D..  DenJ,*'  has 
described  the  use  of  Roehea  in  the  nntMzy  of  M.  ICargottin  at  Booig-la-Reine. 

ChwMS  Cmsbad  (P.  J.).—U  you  will  aend  as  berries  packed  in  a  small 
box,  so  diat  they  arrive  in  the  atme  condition  In  which  they  were  sent,  we  will 
•adeavoor  to  answer  your  inqufries  respecting  them.  Those  sent  loose  in  a 
linen  bag  came  to  our  hands  a  flattened  mass,  and  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to 
SRivt  aft  any  conehirion  as  to  their  atate  when  cat  from  the  Vines. 

OnrdSA  EzpMMOS  (A  TowtQ  OMrdemf^.^ASl  proper  expenses  yon  incur, 
Inelnding  the  coat  of  atampa  and  paper  employed  in  writing  lettera  in  the  dis- 
Cbaige  of  your  dnttos,  OiwM  be  defrayed  by  your  eaaployer.  In  regard  to  the 


other  question  you  have  no  claim,  and  the  ''onBt<mi  **  you  allude  to  is  not  by 
any  means  genearaily  estabUUied. 

PnrobcMing  Plants  (7.  /*.,  DiMtn).—Xi  is  impeesible  for  as  to  recommend 
nurserymen ;  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  for  us  to  do  so.  By  reading  the 
reports  at  shows  uiyone  may  readily  detennine  those  growers  who  make  a 
speciality  of  any  particular  okiss  of  plants ;  beaidea»  such  growers  olwa^  adviT' 
Use  in  oar  columns. 

Heating  with  Pipes  below  the  BoUer  (R.  TT.).— Ton  will  find  the 
communication  to  which  you  refer  on  page  98  of  our  last  volume,  the  israe  of 
February  0th  of  the  present  year.  If  you  do  not  possess  the  number  It  can  be 
had  from  the  publisher  in  return  for  ZliL  in  postage  stamps,  and  a  request  f<nr 
Ko.  984  of  the  Joamal.  The  plan  of  heating  there  described  answers  well 
when  rightly  carried  out. 


Fnngns  on  Rosea  (M.  J.  L.),'-Th9  leaves  are  ssriouslgr  affSoted  vrith  the 
black  fracas.  Syringe  them  with  a  solution  of  softaoap,  8  or  Sesa.  of  soap  being 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water ;  or  nicoUns  soapt  4  osa.  to  the  gallon,  aM  when 
wet  dust  the  afliscted  parts  with  aulf^ur.  Another  remedy  is  to  sponge  the 
leaves  with  2  oxs.  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphaSe  of  copper)  diasolved  in  hot  water,  and 
added  to  two  or  three  gaUcms  of  oohi  water. 

Cnonmbers  Not  Setting  (Z>(m).— Tour  frame  Is  probably  too  moist  and 
cold  at  night,  and  the  growths,  perhaps,  too  crowded.  The  fault  is  not  in  the 
soil.  The  weather  of  late  has  been  very  unfavourable  for  Cucumbers.  Ee^  the 
growths  thin  and  the  snrfaoe  of  the  bed  drier,  not  watering  through  a  rose 
to  wet  the  flowers  and  fruit,  ;Which  should  rest  on  bits  of  slate  or  gloss,  not  on 
the  soil. 

Paraffin  versus  Ants  (W.A.  J9.).-- We  know  that  paraflin  will  drive  away 
ants  when  poured  <m  their  nests,  but  it  is  dangerous  anpiylng  it  in  an  undiluted 
state  to  the  soil  in  pots  and  dose  to  the  stems  of  plants.  Your  mode  of  saturat- 
ing manure  with  the  oil,  and  applying  aa  a  top-di^wsing.  Is  aaflsr  than  pouring  ft 
into  the  soil.  We  advise  caution  in  the  use  of  this  powerful  **  inaeoticide,"  m 
we  have  aeen  both  Vines  and  planta  killed  by  employing  it  iajudictowly. 

Aniseed  Tree  (Younp  €ktrdener).—Yoa  are  right,  there ia  a  Sfarub  known 
by  that  name.  Ita  botanical  name  ia  niidnm  aniaatum,  the  fruit  having  the 
flavour  of  anise,  being  naed  OB  a  spice  in  Chinese  cookery ;  thete  are  other  qiecies, 
and  the  seed  of  I.  rellgiosum  is  burnt  aa  incense  in  Chinese  temples.  Thegr 
are  half-hardy  evergreen  shrubs,  and  are  increased  by  cuttinga  of  the  young 
ripened  shoote  in  sand  under  a  glass  in  aammer ;  by  hiyera,from  a  stool  in  a  odd 
pit,  where  they  generally  remain  two  years  before  bemg  removed ;  sandy  loam 
and  peat.  Thc^  require  the  proteotioa  of  the  cold  pit  or  greenhonse  in  winter, 
though  I.  floridMiiun  has  stood  out  in  many  plaoes  with  but  a  slight  proteetion 
in  severe  weath«.   All  the  species  we  have  named  are  natives  of  Japan. 

Peaches  "  Woolly  "  (P.  T.  B.).—J>t.  Hogg,  though  an  excellent  Peach  of 
high  colour  when  grown  out  of  doors  or  on  waUs  protected  with  glass,  the  trees 
not  been  forced,  yet  it  is  not  always  of  superior  quality  when  ripened  with  the 
aid  of  artificial  heat.  The  other  varieties  you  name,  especially  Roval  George,  are 
usually  of  excellent  quality  when  slightly  forced ;  but  to  have  the  fruit  in  the 
best  condition  the  trees  must  be  carefully  and  properly  watered  and  ventilated, 
and  they  must  not  be  overcropped.  If  yoishave  carried  ont  the  instructions  that 
have  been  frequently  given  in  **Wark  for  the  Week  "  we  think  your  trees  have 
been  too  heavily  cropped.  A  greater  number  of  Nectarines  would  ripen  well  on 
a  tree  than  would  Peaches  on  a  tree  of  the  same  size  and  vigour. 

Orapes  Dropping  eflf  (A,  y.).^What  you  tena  cankering  Is  certainly 
not  the  result  of  any  pilfering  to  which  the  bunches  may  have  been  subjected, 
nor  is  it  a  case  of  shanking.  8o  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  small  bunch 
before  us  your  Vines  are  in  a  very  debilitated  state.  Either  the  roots  have  not 
access  to  the  food  they  need  or  have  not  strength  to  appropriate  It.  What  is 
the  average  circumference  of  the  fruit-bearing  laterals,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
foliage?  We  suspect  that  like  the  bunch  and  berries  they  are  small.  Very 
pCNBsibly  the  Vines  have  received  some  check  and  injury  by  a  low  temperature 
and  moist  atmosphere,  but  we  think  the  chief  cause  of  the  evil  is  a  lack  of  the 
support  that  is  reqnisite  to  the  production  of  stout  footstatts  and  large  fruit. 

Rose  Leaves  Bltotered  (A  MtmsUr  aubseriber).—The  foliage  is  deficient 
in  texture,  and  cannot  rasiHt  the  effects  of  the  sun.  The  blistering  is  the  most 
marked  on  Roeee  growing  in  poor  soil,  and  especially  on  plants  t^at  have  long 
occupied  the  same  positions,  and  consequently  exhaasted  the  soil.  Blistering 
is  also  caused  in  some  instances  by  small  grubs  eating  the  foliage.  Give  your 
Bcaes  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  and  muldi  the  surface  with  manure  to 
retain  the  moistnre  in  the  soil ;  also  examine  the  growth  closely,  removing  any 
maggots  that  yon  can  flod.  At  the  winter's  pruning  remove  all  the  weak  wood 
entirely,  and  shorten  the  young  and  strong  shoots  to  induce  more  vigorous 
growUi. 

Packing  Bnlbs  for  New  Zealand  ((7.  0.  5.).— The  bulbs  should  be 
taken  up  when  the  foliage  decays  and  dried  of  superfluous  moisture,  for  if  moist 
or  even  damp  they  would  in  all  probability  decay  before  reaching  their  destina- 
tion. We  know  of  no  better  material  for  packing  them  In  than  the  husks  or 
chaff  of  Buckwheat :  failing  this  soft  and  perfeoUy  dry  Oat  chaff  would  probably 
imswer  very  well.  A  layer  of  the  ohaff  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  ^  a  sbic- 
Uned  case,  then  a  thin  layer  of  bnlba,  which  should  not  quite  touch  each  other, 
followed  by  a  thicker  hiyer  of  chaff,  and  so  on  until  the  case  Is  quite  filled,  the 
whole  being  shaken  and  made  firm  as  the  work  proceeds.  If  anyone  who  has 
had  experience  In  packing  bulbs  for  the  Antipodes  can  state  a  better  plan  we 
wiU  readily  publish  it. 

Peach  Trees  Gammed  (C  <1).—As  onlr  the  trees  In  pots  are  unratis- 
factory,  those  trained  on  the  back  wall  being  healthy,  and  as  the  former  were 
placed  In  the  open  air  after  fruiting  last  year,  we  conclude  that  the  growth  was 
not  matured  owing  to  the  singularly  wet  and  dull  weather  to  which  they  were 
subjected;  and  further,  if  the  trees  were  left  outdoors  during  the  vrlnter  or 
nntil  December,  they  were  probably  injured  by  the  sudden  and  severe  fToats 
that  occurred  in  November.  Keep  the  grovrths  thin,  removing  any  that  are 
very  luxuriant,  and  expose  the  trees  to  all  the  beat,  light,  and  air  possible  te 
insure  the  maturation  of  the  wood,  and  your  trees  will  probably  recover.  Do 
not  plaoe  the  trees  outside  quite  so  soon,  and  hooae  them  a  litl^  earlier  than 
usual,  the  time  being  determined  by  the  weather. 

Lettuces  not  Hearting  (/.  if.  C,  CA«»««r).— Possibly  your  planta  have 
received  a  check  by  transplanting  during  the  dry  weather  that  i««valledduring 
April  and  May,  or  the  aoll  may  be  light,  thbi,  and  poor.  To  prevent  prematars 
aeeding  no  plan  is  equal  to  that  of  sowing  the  seed  very  thinly  In  drIUs  where 
the  planta  are  to  remain  untU  cut ;  but  it  is  important  that  the  aoU  be  rfchand 
deep,  and  that  the  plants  be  thinned  very  early,  so  that  no  crowding  occurs  when 
they  are  young.  Many  Lettuces  are  spoiled  by  the  "^^^ingsowntoo  tUckly, 
and  the  plants  afterwards  left  too  long  in  the  seed  bed  before  they  are  tcana- 
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THE  ROYAL  COUNTIES  (HANTS  AND  BERKS) 

AOBICDLTUaAL  SHOW. 

(Cetitiiuudfnmpagt  5S.) 

OOB  last  w«dc't  KtMTt  condnded  with  remftilu  QpOQ  the  JeiKj 
or  Aldeme;  cla«sea  ;  but  the  Querasej',  being  alao  m.  Chuinel  IsUad 
breed,  we  most  conaider  the  merita  of  theie  and  two  other  braeda 
which  were  exhibited  on  the  occasion.  For  the  beat  Oaemaej 
bull  of  any  age,  and  ander  two  jeiaa  old,  with  two  entnea  ftnd 
one  entry  respecUielj,  first  prize  for  bull  ol  an;  age  waa  awarded 
to  Hajot  A  C.  MacletLf  of  Ljndhnnt,  Hants  ;  the  second  t« 
Mr.  J.  Caitar,  Prirett  Lodge,  Goaport.  The;  were  both  TC17 
good  aaimala  of  the  breed,  bat  the;  do  not  gain  public  estima- 
tion, the  chief  difference  between  them  and  the  Jeise;  breed  being 
that  the  former  give  richer  milk,  but  lesa  of  it ;  in  fact,  thw  milk 
is  commonly  employed  in  some  dairie*  for  tlie  purpoee  of  coloni- 
ing  the  batter.  The  bull  under  two  years  of  age  which  receiTed  the 
award  belonged  to  tbe  Her.  J.  O.  Nicbol  ot  Micheldcrcr,  Baala, 
and  we  thought  it  a  useful  animal,  and  rather  superior  to  the  older 
animals  in  the  former  class,  showing  aa  he  did  all  the  qoalitiea  ot 
the  breed,  with  a  good  ootliue  and  twirect  form.  For  the  bett 
Ouemeey  cow,  six  entries,  first  prize  gircn  to  the  Messrs.  Wool- 
dridge  of  Woodcole,  Chichester ;  the  second  prize  was  taken  by 
the  Key.  J.  O.  Hichol.  Both  the  prize  animals,  as  well  as  the 
reseire  number  in  this  class,  were  good  specimens  of  the  breed, 
and  we  think  with  some  extra  attention  in  the  selection  ol  this 
stock  that  Ibey  may  be  reared  so  as  to  lay  on  lat  during  Uie  milk- 
ing period,  and  by  judicious  fcediag  may  afterwards  be  turned  to 
advantage  by  sale  as  tat  animals.  For  Onemaey  heifers  under 
three  years  old,  two  entries,  both  prizes  were  taken  by  the 
Messrs.  Wooldridge  with  very  promiaiog  animals,  and  capable  of 
producing  stock  of  better  outline  and  aptitude  to  fatten  than  we 
have  yet  seen  ot  this  breed  if  judiciously  selected,  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  extremely  rich  milk  also, 

Ayrshire  Cattle. — For  the  best  bull  (be  first  prise  was  givea  to 
Mr.  G.  Ferme  of  Streatham  Hill,  Surrey.  This  animal  represents 
very  fairly  the  breed,  which  is  very  hardy,  and  in  varioos  districts 
in  Scotland  they  are  able  as  dairy  stock  to  bear  the  effect  of  the 
climate  better  than  any  o(  our  English  stock.  For  the  beat  Ayr- 
shire cow,  eight  entries  ;  and  for  Ayrshire  heifer,  two  entries. — 
lu  both  theae  claaaea  the  exhibita  were  the  best  specimena  of  the 
breed  we  have  seen,  Mr.  6.  Ferme  taking  all  the  prizes  with  a 
class  of  stock  wliich  are  great  milkers,  and  will  be  more  appreci- 
ated whea  they  are  better  known,  for  in  the  Tarionscountiea  where 
the  land  is  poor  and  the  climate  cold  and  stormy  we  geuenllj 
find  a  crossbred  or  nondescript  stock,  which  are  anything  bot 
profitable  aa  dairy  cattle.  But  for  the  poorest  and  most  expoaod 
districts  we  can  with  confidence  recommend  the  Ayrshiro  cows 
as  the  best  and  most  profitable  dairy  cattle.  Brittany  CalUe.— 
There  were  classes  for  this  breed,  but  they  neither  attracted  much 
competition  nor  attention  from  the  Tisitors  to  the  Show-yard,  for 
WD  iind  that  the  other  milking  breeds  ofEer  superioT  advantages. 

Horses  for  Agricultural  Purposes. — These  nauaUy  form  one  ot 
moat  popular  featutea  ot  an  agricnltural  exhibition.  For  the  best 
cart  stallion  foaled  before  the  year  1BT8  the  first  prize  was  taken 
by  a  splendid  specimen  well  adapted  for  raising  slock  for  farm- 
ing porpOBcs,  being  of  good  size,  with  clean  legs,  and  vety  octJTe, 
ThU  animal  was  exhibited  by  Col,  R.  Loyd-LIndsay,  T.a,  H.P., 
Lockinge  Park,  Wantage,  Berks.     This  hor«e  also  received  the 
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champion  prizo  as  the  best  cart  stallion  in  the  Show-yard.  The 
second  prize  was  taken  bj  Mr.  J.  S.  Hodgson,  Haslemere,  Surrey. 
The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Caldicutt,  Court  Farm, 
Reading,  Berks,  for  a  horse  which  we  thought  ought  to  have  been 
placed  second  instead  of  third,  for  it  was  a  magnificent  animal, 
and  stands  as  No.  276  in  the  "•  Pedigree  Stud  Book  "  of  the 
English  Cart-horse  Society.  Now,  this  stallion  is  of  immense 
power,  although  not  high  enough  for  a  London  dray  horse,  yet  he 
is  over  16^  hands  in  height,  and  of  substance  in  proportion.  We 
heard  it  stated  that  he  was  placed  third  because  he  had  large 
hocks.  We  view  this  matter  as  merely  czhibitinn  joints  of  extra 
muscnlaT  power,  for  when  the  legs  are  flat  with  soft  silky  hair  the 
lar^  hocks  do  not  indicate  any  constitutional  tendency  to  grease 
or  joint  hnmonrs,  so  common  to  horses  with  big  bony  round  legs, 
and  padded  with  thick  coarse  hair.  What  we  also  admired  in 
this  animal  was  that,  notwithstanding  his  great  weight  and  power, 
be  was  as  active  as  possible — certainly  the  most  active  of  the 
farm  horses  shown,  and  this  is  the  style  and  type  of  animal  that 
we  have  always  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  home  farmer, 
as  being  capable  of  drawing  a  plough  in  all  summer  work,  or 
with  two  such  to  a  doubie-fnrrowed  plough.  This  we  contend 
is  the  only  true  farm  horse  economy,  for  such  an  animal  in  ordi- 
nary draught  or  team  is  equal  to  pull  25  to  30  cwt.  with  ease. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  exhibited  a  well-bred  Clydesdale  stallion 
in  this  class,  but  it  was  not  noticed  by  the  Judges  as  commended 
or  reserved  number,  although  he  was  of  full  pedigree,  and  num- 
bered in  the  "  Stud  Book  ''  1252.  For  the  best  cart  stallion  foaled 
in  the  year  1878  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  and 
A.  Stanford  of  Ashurst  Steyning,  Sussex,  for  a  remarkably  promis- 
ing Clydesdale  stallion  just  under  two  years  of  age,  which  was 
much  admired  for  its  correct  form  and  activity ;  in  fact,  just  such 
an  animal  as  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  should  possess  and 
keep  on  the  home  farm  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  tenantry 
and  formers  of  the  district,  charging  only  a  moderate  price  for 
service.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by  a  Suffolk  stallion  two 
years  and  two  months  old,  belonging  to  Lord  Northbrook  of 
Stratton  Park,  Micheldever,  Hants.  This  horse  was  very  active 
but  rather  light,  and  wanting  in  substance  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  third  prize  was  given  to  a  stallion  of  Clydesdale 
origin,  bred  and  exnibited  by  Mr.  William  Drewitt  of  Bramley, 
Surrey.  This  was  a  very  fine  animal  with  plenty  of  substance, 
flat  legs,  and  capital  action,  and  we  thought  ought  to  have  been 
placed  second  instead  of  third,  because  this  breed  and  style  of 
animal  are  of  better  constitution  than  the  SufEolks  generally, 
and  will  continue  in  form  work  much  longer.  Iler  Majesty 
the  Queen  took  the  reserve  number  with  a  fine  and  well-bred 
Clydesdale  stallion  two  years  old,  bred  at  the  Shaw  Farm, 
Windsor,  and  it  was  no  discredit  to  be  so  placed  in  the 
company  of  such  remarkable  animals  as  formed  this  class.  Class 
18,  for  the  best  gelding  or  filly  foaled  in  the  year  1878,  eight 
entries.  First  prize  given  to  Messrs.  E.  &  A.  Stanford,  who  also 
held  the  reserved  number  and  a  high  commendation,  thus  showing 
that  their  style  and  type  of  horses  were  held  in  high  estimation 
by  the  Judges.  Mr.  J.  S.  Hodgson  took  second  prize  with  a  well- 
bred  animaJ.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  exhibited  two  animals  in 
this  class,  one  of  which  was  commended,  and  justly  so,  for  both 
were  Clydesdale  fillies  of  great  excellence.  Class  19,  for  the  best 
entire  cart  colt  foaled  in  1879,  four  entries,  Messrs.  Stanford  again 
took  the  first  prize  and  the  reserved  number  in  this  interesting 
and  promising  show  of  youngsters,  Mr.  Wm.  Drewitt  fokihg  the 
second  prize.  Class  20,  for  the  best  filly  foaled  in  1879,  four 
entries.  Again  Messrs.  Stanford  took  first  prize  and  reserved 
number,  the  second  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Stubbs  of 
Alresford,  Hants.  Class  21,  best  mare  and  foal,  and  Class  22, 
best  mare  for  breeding  purposes.  In  both  these  classes,  although 
the  entries  were  four  and  five  respectivelv,  Messrs.  Stanford  took 
the  first  and  third  prizes  in  the  former  class,  and  first  prize  and 
reserved  number  in  the  latter.  This  must  indeed  be  considered  a 
great  achievement  at  an  exhibition  wherein  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  all  the  best  animals  known  of  the  different  ages  to  be 
found  in  the  southern  counties  were  entered,  and  it  establishes 
beyond  doubt  that  Messrs.  Stanford's  stud  of  Clydesdale  stock  is 
not  only  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  breeders  of  farm  horses, 
but  that  they  exhibit  a  uniform  type  and  style  worthy  of  imitation 
throughout  the  kingdom,  for  this  stock  is  of  long  standing  reputa- 
tion as  well  as  of  great  present  success  in  the  show  yard.  We  will 
pass  over  the  hunters  exhibited  by  thiiteen  competitors  in  Class 
23,  because  the  remarks  which  we  propose  to  make  in  Class  24, 
referring  to  hacks,  will  for  the  most  part  apply  with  equal  pro- 
priety in  both  classes.  In  the  class  for  hacks  or  horses  fittea  for 
general  purposes  there  were  twelve  entries.  First  prize  awarded 
to  Mrs.  G.  Prior,  Homdean,  Hants ;  second  prize  to  Mr.  H.  A. 
Martin,  Cosham,  Hants.  Both  these  horses  were  well-finished 
animals  as  regards  outline  and  shape,  and  well  worthy  of  the 


prizes  they  obtained.  We  wish,  however,  to  say  that  all  the 
animals  taking  prizes  in  the  hunter  and  hack  classes  were  ex- 
ceptionally good  in  themselves,  but  in  the  classes  to  which  they 
belong — taking  the  breeding  of  these  animals  as  compared  with 
the  hunter  and  hack  horses  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago — they  arc 
altogether  different  animals  in  shape,  power,  and  endurance  com- 
pared with  the  horses  of  that  period.  The  old  style  and  formation 
of  both  hunters  and  tiacks  has  been  crossed  out  by  the  racing  or 
pure  "blood"  stock,  and  instead  of  the  strong,  short-backed, 
weight-carrying  animals  we  have  now  and  then  a  good  animal, 
but  generally  a  generation  of  nondescript  animals  with  inferior 
legs  and  weak  constitutions.  They  may,  however,  in  all  their 
variations  answer  the  purpose  of  the  breeders  to  some  extent,  for 
the  demand  for  them  is  now  divided  between  the  hunting  and 
harness  horses  and  that  which  draws  the  tradesman's  advertising 
van,  so  that  really  there  is  little  inducement  to  attempt  to  re- 
establish the  old  stylo  and  type  once  so  much  valued  in  this  country 
by  both  breeder  and  user. 

Pigs. — For  the  best  Berkshire  boars  and  sows  of  different  ages 
the  competition  was  good,  and  the  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  E. 
Tombs,  Bampton,  Oxon  ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Duckering,  Kirton,  Lindsey  ; 
Mr.  H.  Humphrey,  Shrivenham  ;  Mr.  Russell,  Swanwick  College 
Farm,  Cirencester;  and  the  Messrs.  Hewer  of  Sevenhampton, 
Wilts.  Having  given  the  names  of  the  prizewinners  it  will  enable 
parties  to  know  of  whom  to  obtain  the  best  stock.  This  breed  is 
well  known  to  be  adapted  for  the  production  of  the  best  bacon, 
as  they  afford  a  good  proportion  of  fat  and  lean  meat ;  they 
are  also  very  prolific,  and  are  usually  good  mothdrs.  The  large 
white  breed  were  not  represented  on  this  occasion,  which  we 
regret,  because  we  know  they  are  so  valuable  for  crossing  with 
the  Berkshire ;  in  fact,  we  think  this  cross  is  more  profitable  than 
any  pure  breed,  as  they  come  earlier  to  maturity  by  making  the  best 
quarter  pork  at  the  earliest  age.  For  the  best  pair  of  sows  of  a 
small  wnite  breed,  only  one  entry  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
These  were,  however,  very  choice  animals,  and  bred  at  the  Shaw 
Farm,  Windsor.  For  Sussex  pigs  the  prizewinners  being  Mr.  J. 
Kent,  Bognor,  Sussex  ;  Messrs.  Stanford,  Steyning ;  and  Mr. 
Wheeler,  Shepston-on-Stour.  Each  of  these  exhibitors  entered 
some  capital  specimens  of  this  breed,  which  are  much  approved 
in  some  southern  districts.  The  show  of  pigs  as  a  whole  was 
adverse  in  one  respect— that  is,  as  breeding  stock  bsing  too  fat, 
and,  in  the  helpless  condition  in  which  they  were  shown,  were  for 
the  most  part  incapable  of  propagating  their  species. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horu  Labour. — At  intervals  when  the  farm  horses  are  not  required 
in  actual  cultivation  of  the  land,  such  as  ploughing,  harrowing, 
rolling,  &c^  chalk  and  lime  may  be  carted  to  the  farm^  the  former 
bemg  placed  near  to  where  it  will  be  required  in  dressiug  the  land, 
the  Tatter  to  be  stored  in  a  dry  outbuilding  ready^  for  use  during  the 
autumn.  After  the  field  hay  has  been  cleared  it  will  be  found  in 
various  instances,  especially  on  the  mixed  soils  in  the  enclosed  dis- 
trictfl,  that  there  will  be  some  couch  grass  in  the  Clover  lea.  Wher- 
ever this  is  found  to  be  the  case — and  it  is  unfortunately  but  too 
common,  in  consequence  of  several  difficult  seasons  when  the  land 
could  not  be  effectively  followed — the  lea  land  should  be  rafter- 
ploughed  and  then  scarified  with  Coleman's  implement,  not  using  the 
shares  but  the  points  only,  in  order  that  the  land  may  be  laid  up 
rough,  and  in  this  wav  the  white  roots  of  the  couch  will  be  lifted  out 
of  the  land  to  be  dealt  with  and  worked  out  by  dragging,  harrowing, 
rolling,  drc,  instead  of  being  partially  left  in  the  land  by  the  cutting 
action  of  the  shares.  After  the  land  has  been  cleared  of  couch, 
which  it  may  be  by  several  scarifylngs,  the  dung  intended  for  the 
Wheat  crop  may  then  be  laid  out  and  spread,  and  about  the  last 
week  in  August  or  the  first  week  in  September  the  land  may  be 
plougrhed  and  pressed,  and  thus  remain  to  get  mellow  and  stale,  and 
only  oe  worked  down  fine  just  before  the  act  of  drilling  the  seed  for 
Wheat.  Any  light  work,  such  as  second  or  third  scariijring,  ma^  be 
done  with  the  strong  iron-framed  horse  hoe,  using  the  points  or  tines 
only,  and  drawn  only  by  one  horse,  and  in  this  way  anv  remaining 
couch  roots  will  be  effectually  removed  at  little  cost,  because  the 
one  horse  will  do  2  J  acres  per  day,  whereas  Coleman's  heavy  imple- 
ment would  scarcely  do  4  acres  per  day  with  three  horses  attached. 
It  is,  however,  very  important  that  the  animals  for  single  horse 
labour  should  be  powerful,  active,  and  in  good  condition  :  the  strongest 
horse  hoe  should  be  obtained,  so  that  it  may  be  available  not  only  for 
forcing  root  crops,  but  with  appropriate  shares,  knives,  and  tines  be 
capable  of  hoeing  com  crops  and  doing  scarifying  work  as  well. 

Band  Labour,— The  hay  in  the  backward  districts  and  in  the  irri- 
gated meadows  everywhere  will  still  be  in  the  process  of  cutting, 
making,  carting,  stacking,  &o.  Great  delay  bus  taken  place  for 
some  time  past  owinsr  to  showery  weather,  and  considerable  injury 
has  been  done  to  the  hay  crop.  We  therefore  recommend  in  order  to 
restore  to  some  extent  the  lost  condition  and  feeding  value,  the  use 
and  application  at  the  time  of  stacking  of  certain  spice  or  flivounng 
materials.  The  men  will  also  be  employed  in  tucking  and  trimming 
the  hay  stacks,  and  in  drawing  and  piling  straw  for  thatching,  Ac, 
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Turnip  hoemg  will  be  continued,  and  in  some  districts  where  labour 
is  scarce  we  imd  that  the  Swedes,  Turnips,  Ac  ,  haye  made  such  rapid 
growth  latelj.  and  are  so  thick  in  the  lines,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
complete  the  hand-hoeing  in  a  proper  manner  if  the  work  is  delayed. 
We  therefore  recommend  wherever  the  plants  are  thiek  in  the  rows 
that,  instead  of  dragg^g  or  harrowing  the  lines  across,  to  work  the 
horse  hoe  across  the  lines  with  three  cutting  shares — that  is  to  saj, 
bj  rerersing  the  outer  shares  or  knires.  The  plants  will  then  be  cut 
out  into  bunches  at  the  required  distance,  or  indeed  an j  distance,  bj 
a  correct  adjustment  of  the  shares.  This  plan  has  the  advantage  of 
moving  the  ground  as  well  as  setting  out  the  j^lants  in  bunches  at 
intervals,  and  maintains  them  in  growing  condition  until  thej  can  be 
singled  out  in  a  regular  manner  by  hand-hoeing.  Sowing  common 
Turnips  will  still  be  continued  with  the  prospect  of  a  useful  crop. 
Piantm|;  or  plou^hing-in  plants  of  the  Thousand-headed  Eale  may 
be  contmuea,  or  m  fact  various  kinds  of  Cabbage  or  Broccoli  may  bie 
planted  during  the  month  of  July  with  a  fair  prospect  of  obtaining 
a  useful  crop,  especially  of  the  small  Drumhead  Savoy,  for  late  spring 
use.  At  this  time,  too,  may  be  sown  the  new  variety  of  Early  Horn 
Carrot  seed  as  sold  by  the  principal  seedsmen ;  these  roots  will  be 
ready  for  sale  in  bunches  in  the  vegetable  markets  for  consumption 
in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months,  and  will  pay  well  where  the 
land  is  within  reach  of  any  large  town.  The  early  fairs  for  sheep  are 
now  taking  place,  particularly  of  the  Hampshire  or  West  Country 
Downs,  and  if  the  ewes  are  purchased  now  they  will  olEer  to  the  ram 
almost  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  their  new  home.  They  should 
receive  a  generous  diet,  and  particularly  cake  or  cracked  Beans  at  the 
time  they  are  feeding  upon  the  Clover  or  Saintfoin  leaves,  with  a  fold 
of  Rape  at  night  time ;  we  consider  Rape  as  the  best  vegetable  food  to 
induce  the  ewes  to  offer  early  to  the  ram.  As  fast  as  the  ewes  have 
been  served  they  may  be  drafted  and  kept  until  lambing  time  without 
cake  or  any  fooa  costing  extra  money.  The  dairy  cows  will  now  in 
some  instances  be  on  the  wane  as  to  the  quantity  of  milk  given  unless 
food  besides  the  pasture  (prass  is  supplemented,  especially  where  the 
grassland  is  inferior  in  quality  of  herbage.  Yarions  kinds  of  green 
fodder  will  still  be  available  for  the  purpose  whei  its  use  has  been 
anticipated,  such  as  Clover,  Lucerne,  spring-sown  Trifolium,  late- 
sown  summer  Vetches  with  tall  Bape,  &c. 


ROUP  IN   FOWLS. 


Roup  is  the  most  troublesome,  offensive,  and  with  the  single 
exception  of  cholera,  the  most  fatal  disease  that  the  poultry 
breeder  has  to  fight  against.  It  generally  commences  with 
hoarseness  and  sneezing,  and  while  in  this  stage  may  be  easily 
cured.  In  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  the  eyes  become 
swollen,  and  nose  and  eyes  discharge  a  thin  watery  substance 
that  thickens  and  becomes  very  offensive  as  the  disease  progresses  ; 
ulcers  form  in  the  mouth  and  throat  and  around  the  eyes,  the 
head  swells,  one  or  both  eyes  are  closed,  the  comb  turns  black, 
the  fowl  loses  its  appetite,  wastes  away  and  dies. 

Ronp  never  comes  without  a  cause,  and  the  cause  may  be  found 
in  damp,  filthy,  ill-ventilated  houses,  wet  swampy  yards,  impure 
drinking  water,  food  that  is  insufficient  in  quantity  and  quality, 
crowding  too  many  fowls  in  one  building  without  paying  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  sanitary  regulations  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  good  health. 

Roup  is  contagious,  and  when  it  once  gets  started  in  a  district 
the  premises  of  the  most  careful  poultry  breeders  are  liable  to  be 
invaded  ;  but  if  you  permit  none  of  the  causes  mentioned  to  exist 
around  your  own  premises,  and  provide  dry  well  ventilated 
houses,  so  arranged  that  the  fowls  will  not  be  exposed  to  draughts, 
it  will  go  a  long  way  towards  preventing  this  insidious  disease 
from  getting  a  hold  among  your  fowls. 

The  fact  that  fowls  sometimes  get  along  amid  the  filthiest 
surroundings  with  no  attacks  from  roup,  shows  that  filth  and 
this  disease  are  not  inseparably  connected.  Roup  in  poultry  is 
like  diphtheria  in  the  human  subject.  It  is  a  disease  as  different 
from  all  other  diseases  as  Wheat  is  from  Oats,  and,  like  Wheat 
or  other  grain,  must  spring  from  seed.  The  filthiest  drains,  cess- 
pools, or  streets  near  human  habitations  may  not  cause  diphtheria. 
Before  this  disease  appears  in  a  locality  the  filthy  districts 
and  the  clean  ones  are  alike  exempt,  but  after  it  appears  the 
places  having  the  worst  surroundings  offer  it  the  most  congenial 
nome,  and  it  is  apt  to  come  there  soonest,  stay  longest,  and  show 
the  most  severity  at  such  places.  But  the  cleanest,  neatest 
families  are  not  entirely  exempt  from  diphtheria  either.  Just  so 
when  roup  is  n9t  epidemic,  the  fowls  in  the  foulest  poultry  houses 
escape  its  ravages;  but  when  it  is  prevalent  in  a  country  it 
thrives  and  shows  the  most  malignant  form  in  damp  dirty  fowl- 
quarters. 

When  the  ronp  makes  its  appearance  among  fowls,  separate 
the  sick  from  the  well  fowls  at  once,  and  thoroughly  cleanse  find 
disinfect  the  house.  Whitewash  the  inside  of  the  house,  clean 
and  disinfect  the  feed  boxes  and  drinking  vessels,  and  afterwards 
fumigate  the  house  with  sulphur. 

Give  the  well  fowls  a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  apiece,  and 


fumigate  them  by  throwing  a  handful  of  sulphnr  on  a  pan  of 
live  coals  placed  in  the  house  after  the  fowls  haye  gone  to  roost. 
Give  sulphur,  pulverised  charcoal,  and  pepper  in  the  food  onoe  a 
day  until  the  disease  disappears  from  your  premises. 

If  the  sick  fowls  have  not  advanced  beyond  tlM  first  stage  of 
the  disease  give  them  a  large  dose  of  castor  oil,  fumigate 
thoroughly  with  sulphur,  feed  only  cooked  food  seasoned,  and 
in  addition  give  three  drops  daily  of  a  solution  of  earbolie  acid 
and  water — sixty  drops  of  water  to  one  drop  of  the  acid  forms  a 
solution.  In  mUd  cases  this  course  of  treatment  will  enre  in  leas 
than  a  week. 

After  the  disease  has  progressed  so  far  that  the  head  and  ejes 
have  become  swollen,  the  matter  from  the  nostrils  offensiyc,  and 
the  month  filled  wiUi  ulcers,  kill  the  worst  cases  and  bury  them. 
Give  the  others  the  same  treatment  recommended  for  the  mild 
cases,  except  that  chlorate  of  potash  may  be  given  in  liie  drinking 
water  onoe  a  day,  and  pulverised  chlorate  of  potash,  or  bamt 
alum  applied  twice  a  day  to  the  ulcers  in  the  mouth  and  ^roat. 
Do  not  return  the  fowls  that  have  been  cored  to  the  general 
poultry  house  for  at  least  a  week  after  recovery  .-—(i^irttfArswr.) 


TOY  PIGEONS— THE  NUN. 

There  are  few  prettier  Toy  Pigeons  than  the  Nun.  In  the  old 
Pigeon  books  it  always  had  a  prominent  place,  and  is  well  de- 
scribed in  the  "  Dovecote  and  Aviary,"  a  charming  book  of  the 
days  of  our  childhood,  but  now  rather  behind  the  times,  since 
Pigeon  fancying  has  become  quite  a  scientific  pursuit.  Nuns 
were  formerly  £r  more  popular  among  fanciers  toan  ^ey  are  at 
present ;  this  change  is,  we  fear,  due  to  dishonest  practices  which 
the  mania  for  e^ibitions  has  stimulated.  The  variety  is  one 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  breed  to  anything  like  perfection,  bat 
which  unfortunately  is  easily  "improved*"  by  trimming.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  unscrupulous  exhibitors  have  so  often  carried 
off  prizes  with  trimmed  birds  that  honest  itociers  have  become 
disgusted,  and  have  either  given  up  the  breed  or  keep  their  birds 
at  home,  and  committees  of  shows  seldom  give  special  classes  for 
it.  The  Nun  is  not  a  bird  of  many  points  or  those  very  difficult 
of  description,  but  its  markings  require  to  be  very  precise,  not 
only  for  correctness  from  a  fancier's  point  of  "view,  but  even  to 
satisfy  an  ordinary  eye  for  beauty.  It  is  a  small  Pigeon  with 
small  straight  (ir.,  not  ^  downfaced  ")  beak,  and  has  the  feathers 
all  round  the  back  of  the  head  turned  upwards,  so  as  to  form  a 
cup  or  shell  extending  almost  from  ear  to  ear.  The  general 
plumage  of  the  bird  is  white  with  the  exception  of  the  teil,  the 
night  feathers,  and  the  head,  which  are  of  some  one  colour,  hence 
doubtless  its  name,  the  coloured  or  black  bead  giving  the  idea  of 
a  Nun's  veil.  The  chief  merit  of  a  good  specimen  is  the  precision 
of  the  head  and  wing  markings. 

1,  The  head  should  all  be  coloured  within  the  shell,  while  the 
curling  feathers  of  the  shell  itself  should  be  white  ;  the  coloured 
part  should  extend  downwards  from  the  extremities  of  the  shell 
in  a  nice  curve  and  form  a  well-rounded  semicircle  on  the  breast. 
The  difficulty  is  of  course  to  get  these  peculiar  markings  clear 
and  defined  ;  in  the  shell  the  coloured  feathers  are  apt  to  extend 
backwards,  and  on  the  other  hand  white  ones  often  appear  on  the 
cap  of  the  head  itself.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  a  little  pluck- 
ing of  th^se,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover,  may  make 
the  greatest  difference  in  ^e  appearance  of  the  bird.  On  tiie  breast, 
again,  the  semicircle  is  often  ill-defined  or  misshapen,  and  the 
same  process  will  make  it  perfect,  or  as  fanciers  call  it  "  clean  cut.*' 

2,  As  to  the  flights.  The  old  books  give  the  proper  number  of 
those  that  should  be  coloured  as  six ;  of  late  sevend  more  have 
found  favour  with  judges.  Our  idea  is  that  eight  or  nine  give  the 
bird  the  prettiest  appearance,  causing  the  white  part  of  the  wing 
to  look  nicely  rounded  off.  If  possible  there  should  be  the  same 
number  on  both  sides.  A  bird  which  has  this  perfection  is  veij 
valuable. 

The  eye  of  the  Nun  should  be  "pearl "— 1>.,  the  iris  of  a  Tery 
pale  pink.  The  colour  of  the  beak  varie?.  Nuns  with  black  mark- 
ings naving  dark,  tiiose  of  nW  other  colours  pink  beaks.  The 
colours  of  the  markings  are  black,  rod,  yellow,  and  blue,  and  they 
are  called  black,  red,  ye'U.w,  and  blue  "headed,**  according  to 
their  colour.  Blacks  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  certainly 
the  contrast  between  their  general  plumage  and  their  markings  is 
very  pretty.  Good  reds  and  yellows  are  rarely  seen ;  in  English 
lofts  blues  are  almost  extinct.  We  have  seen  them,  and  much 
admired  the  softness  of  their  appearance,  especially  when  mixed 
with  the  other  varieties.  The  German  fanciers  occasionally  send 
over  Nuns  with  markings  reversed  — 1>.,  the  body  black  or 
coloured,  the  head,  flights,  and  tail  white.  Such  are  no  novelty, 
for  Temminck  says  (we  quote  the  translation  of  the  "  Dovecote 
and  Aviary,")  "  the  most  beautiful  specimens  are  those  which  are 
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black«  but  haye  the  quill  feathers  and  the  head  white.    They  are 
called  Noimains^Manrins." 

We  haTe  found  Nans  extremely  prolific  and  excellent  nurses. 
Thejare  active  birds  and  attractire  in  flight,  and  to  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  should  have  their  liberty.  We  have  noticed  a  pecu- 
liarity mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  *'  Dorecote  and  Aviary/* 
that  when  newly  hatched  the  young  of  the  black*headed  variety 
have  feet  and  bills  quite  dark.  From  our  observations  on  the 
difficulty  of  breeding  very  perfect  specimens  it  may  easily  be 
oonjeotored  that  a  genuinely  neaiiy  perfect  Nun  is  a  valuable 
bird,  while  from  their  great  prolificacy  faulty  ones  are  almost 
valueless.  A  young  fancier  need  hardly  be  warned  that  birds 
which  at  a  show  seem  nearly  faultless  are  not  always  in  reality 
80,  and  that  unless  their  exhibitor  is  well  known  should  not  hastily 
be  purchased.  We  wish  some  enthusiastic  amateurs  would  take 
up  the  breed  and  improve  it  in  accuracy  of  markings,  as  it 
certainly  might  be  improved  by  careful  selection.  The  various 
periateronic  societies,  too,  in  some  of  which  the  members  bind 
themselves  to  show  only  bondju/e  nntrimmed  birds,  might  well 
give  DK^e  encouragement  to  it — C. 


VARIETIES. 

Kr.  O.  E.  Cbbsswell  requests  us  to  inform  the  members  of  the 
Poultry  Club  that  he  has  returned  from  Sicily  to  Momey  Gross,  near 
Hereford,  and  can  again  attend  to  the  buainess  of  the  Club. 

PouLTBY  Shows.— We  receive  almost  daily  schedules  of  more 

sumuaer  shows  to  be  held  shortly.  The  Neath  Show  of  Flowers,  Fruit, 
Dogs,  Poultry,  and  Pigeons  is  fixed  for  August  5th.  The  Poultry 
and  Pigeon  classes  of  the  Swansea  Show  to  be  held  on  August  25th 
and  S6th  are  good.  The  proportions  of  the  Show  of  the  ^'Boyal 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  North  Lancashire  Agricultural  Society," 
to  be  held  at  Crewe  on  September  2ad  to  6th,  are  very  large. 

Food  of  Swaks.— "  H.  F."  tells  us  their  favourite  food  is  the 

American  Pondweed  and  insects.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  they 
eat  the  ova  of  fish,  but  they  will  not  eat  fish,  excepting  it  might  be 
as  soon  as  the  ova  hatches,  certainly  not  when  larger. 

Britibh  Beb-Esbpbrs*  AssociATioir.— The  following  are  the 

arrangements  made  for  the  South  Kensington  Show  : — ^Tuesday,  July 
27th,  four  o'clock  P.M.,  quarterly  Committee  Keeting,  at  which  the 
representatives  of  afi&liated  associations  are  entitled  to  attend. 
Special  subject  for  consideration — "  Suggested  rules  and  regulations 
for  county  associations  affiliated  with  the  central  Society.'*  Six 
o'clock  P.M.,  Conversazione.  Subject  for  discussion — *^  The  relations 
of  bees  to  fiowering  plants,"  to  be  introduced  by  Frank  R.  Cheshire, 
Esq.,  of  Avenue  House,  Acton.  Wednesday,  July  28th — General 
Heeting  of  the  members  of  the  Association  at  6.d0  PJl. ;  chair  to  be 
taken  by  the  President,  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  Thursday, 
July  2dUi— Distribution  of  prizes  by  the  Lady  Aberdare  at  5.30  P.M. 
All  the  above  meetings  will  take  place  in  the  large  conservatory 
adjoining  the  Show.  On  Tuesday,  July  27th,  the  Show  will  open  at 
twelve  o'clock  noon  ;*on  other  days  at  10  a.h.  The  Show  wlU  remain 
open  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  July  80th  and  dlst,  and  on  Bank 
Holiday,  Konday,  August  2nd.  Kembers  attending  the  Show  will  be 
required  to  bring  their  tickets  of  membership,  which  have  been 
forwarded  to  all  those  who  have  paid  their  subscriptions  for  the 
current  year,  otherwise  they  will  have  to  pay  for  admission  to  the 
gardens. 

-^—  FBBDiKa  Milch  Cows. — An  American  dairyman  answers 
the  question  *'  How  shall  we  get  the  mo3t  milk  from  a  cow  with  the 
least  expense  ?  "  by  stating  :~Give  the  cows  good  pasturage  and 
plenty  of  good  water,  with  food  compos  .*d  of  two  parts  of  shorts  and 
one  part  of  com  meal  given  morning  and  evening,  two  quarts  each 
time.  Treat  the  cows  gently,  and  then  if  they  do  not  give  good 
supplies  of  milk  reject  them  and  get  cows  that  will.  Too  many 
oows  are  kept  by  milk-producers  that  do  not  pay  for  keeping.  Let 
suofa  be  turned  off  for  beef,  and  fill  their  places  with  such  as  have 
good  milk-producing  qualities.  Good  cows  and  good  feed,  with  care 
and  kind  treatment,  will  lead  to  the  answer  of  the  above  question. 

UsM  ot  THE  Potato.— In  France  the  farina  is  largely  used 

for  culinary  purposes.  The  famous  gravies,  sauces,  and  soups  of 
France  are  largely  indebted  for  their  exoellence  to  that  source,  and 
the  bread  and  pastry  equally  so,  while  a  deal  of  the  so-called  cognac 


imported  into  England  from  France  is  distilled  from  the  Potato. 
Throughout  Gkrmany  the  same  uses  are  common.  In  Poland  the 
manufacture  of  spirits  from  the  Potato  is  a  most  extensive  trade. 
"  Stettin  brandy,"  well  known  in  commerce,  is  largely  imported  into 
England,  and  is  sent  from  thence  to  many  parts  of  our  foreign  posses- 
sions as  the  produce  of  the  Grape,  and  is  placed  on  many  a  table  of 
England  as  the  same ;  while  the  fair  ladies  of  America  perfume  them- 
selves with  the  spirit  of  Potato  under  the  desigpiation  of  eau  de 
Cologne.  But  there  are  other  uses  which  this  esculent  is  turned  to 
abroad.  After  extracting  the  farina,  the  pulp  is  manufactured  into 
ornamental  articles,  such  as  picture  frames,  snuff  boxes,  and  several 
descriptions  of  toys,  and  the  water  that  runs  from  it  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  is  a  most  valuable  scourer. 

BiB-KEEPiKO  IN  Paris.— It  is  not  generally  known  that 

among  the  industries  of  Paris  the  keeping  of  bees  is  one  that  is  much 
practised,  and  frequent  complaints  have  been  made  to  the  police 
about  the  nuisance  this  occasioned.  One  inhabitant  alone  in  the 
19th  Arrondissement  keeps  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  hives,  and 
there  are  a  great  number  to  be  found  in  the  ISth  Arrondissement, 
near  the  goods  station  at  Ivry.  Valuable  as  is  the  possession  of  bees 
to  the  owners,  there  is  no  question  bnt  that  they  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage  in  various  directions.  At  the  Say  sugar  refinery,  for  instance, 
it  is  calculated  that  the  damage  amounts  to  25,000f.  a  year,  for  a 
whole  jarful  of  syrup  will  be  completely  emptied  in  less  than  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  two  or  three  bushels  of  bees  are  taken  or  destroyed 
within  the  day.  The  workmen,  who  are  obliged  to  follow  their  occu- 
pation bare  to  the  waist,  suffer  terribly  from  these  little  pests,  and 
frequently  get  badly  stung. — {Letd*  Mercury.) 


PREVENTING  EXCESSIVE  SWARMING. 

Since  1  last  wrote  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  method  of 
management  so  as  to  prevent  excessive  swarming,  as  described  in 
the  Journal  of  July  Ist,  has  answered  fully  up  to  my  hopes.  In 
the  particular  case  detailed  at  page  20  the  **  one  swarm "  men- 
tioned, a  natural  one,  swarmed  again  on  the  29th  of  June.  This 
was  no  second  swarm,  or  *'  cast,"  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
bec»iuse  I  bad  then  destroyed  all  the  royal  brood.  The  bees  had 
simply  renewed  their  preparations  for  swarming  br  constmctinff 
a  fresh  number  of  royal  cells  which  were  tenanted  in  the  usuu 
way.  I  had  no  hive  full  of  brood  to  give  this  swarm  as  before, 
because  I  wanted  its  brood  box  to  help  another  stock  (see  below), 
80  I  hived  them  in  a  large  box  with  glass  windows,  putting  them 
in  the  old  place,  and  setting  over  it  the  two  supers  in  which  they 
had  been  working  up  to  the  time  the  swarm  issued.  It  was  so 
huge  a  swarm  that  it  filled  all  three  boxes  from  top  to  bottom. 
Before  returning  the  supers  I  extracted  about  10  tbs.  of  beautiful 
honeycomb  from  the  larger  super  and  4  lbs.  from  the  smaller,  so 
as  to  give  them  more  room  for  work.  The  bees  be^an  at  once  to 
work  in  all  three  simultaneously,  and  honeycomb  is  now  sealing 
fast.  I  may  mention  that  the  original  stock  out  of  which  the 
same  queen  swarmed  on  the  15th  June  has  not  swarmed  again 
as  I  half  feared  at  the  time.  It  is  now  quite  full  of  sealed  honey- 
comb, and  the  bees  are  working  in  a  sectional  super. 

Only  two  other  stocks  have  attempted  to  swarm  in  my  apiary. 
One  was  a  sixteen-bar  framer,  not  however  fully  worked  or  filled 
with  brood.  The  bees  were  found  accidentally  en  masse  on  an 
espalier  on  the  26th  qf  June.  Not  knowing  At  the  time  out  of 
which  hive  they  had  issued,  they  were  established  separately  and 
put  in  a  large  box  hive  in  my  bee  house,  otherwise  I  should  have 
put  them  in  place  of  the  parent  hive  and  so  prevented  it  from 
further  swarming.  As  it  was,  the  swarm  not  being  a  veiy  large 
one,  I  had  to  strengthen  it  by  setting  under  it  the  "  brood  box  " 
above  mentioned,  taken  from  the  ^cs  which  swarmed  on  the 
29th.  In  the  interval  the  bees  had  constructed  several  combs, 
which  they  have  largely  extended  since ;  in  fact,  as  I  write,  owing 
to  the  rapid  and  continued  increase  in  the  population,  the  large 
box  in  wnich  they  were  hived  (now  a  huge  super)  is  nearly  full 
of  comb,  while  breeding  has  never  ceased  for  a  day  since  the 
swarm  was  established.  Weather  permitting  I  hope  to  have  a 
great  harvest  from  this  swarm,  which  indeed  may  virtually  be 
considered  a  non-swarmed  stock. 

To  return  to  the  parent  hive.  As  the  bees  attempted  to  swarm 
again  on  the  6th  July  I  thought  it  prudent  in  view  of  my  absence 
from  home  to  divide  its  sixteen-bar  frames,  making  two  stocks  of  it. 
These  are  now  doing  well,  one  of  them  actually  working  in  a  super. 
The  only  other  hive  in  my  apiary  from  which  up  to  the  present 
time  (July  16th)  a  swarm  has  come  is  an  Abbott- Woodbury.    It 
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issued  first  on  the  25th  of  Jtme,  and  was  returned  after  excision  of 
all  royal  cells.  It  swarmed  again  on  the  5th  of  July,  having  taken 
only  ten  days  to  reconstruct  royal  cells  and  repeople  them.  In 
the  iuterval,  however,  the  bees  yielded  me  11 J  It) 5.  of  rich  honey 
in  a  doubled  Lee's  Crystal  Palace  super.  To  effectually  prevent 
any  further  attempt  at  swarming  I  set  over  them  a  full-sized 
Woodbury  without  the  intervention  of  any  top  or  adapting  board. 
Into  this  Woodbury  (super)  I  also  put  one  of  their  own  bar-frames 
full  of  brood.  Here  they  are  doing  splendidly,  having  the  full 
benefit  of  their  enormous  population  as  if  they  had  never  attempted 
to  Bwarm.  The  bar-frames  in  this  super  have  guide  combs  of 
artificial  fabric,  more  or  less  worked  upon  during  the  temporary 
occupation  of  this  Woodbury  by  an  earlier  swarm. 

Anyone  who  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  follow  with  atten- 
tion the  foregoing  somewhat  complicated  accoant  of  my  various 
bee  operations  this  summer  will  see  that  my  object  has  been  fairly 
well  attained.  Swarming  has  been  effectually  checked,  and  the 
consequent  weakening  of  the  various  hives  by  over-division  pre- 
vented. Under  ordinary  treatment  I  should  probably  have  had 
by  this  time  over  twenty-eight  separate  colonies,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  bees  at  liberty  to  gather  honey  ; 
whereas  including  the  artificial  swarms  which  I  described  in  a 
former  Journal,  the  sum  total  is  fourteen  stocks  with  an  over- 
flowing population  of  honey-gatherers  in  most  of  them.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  immense  saving  of  labour  and  watching  which  his 
attended  this  treatment  of  my  apiary.  My  bees,  too,  have  been 
singularly  quiet  and  peaceable. — B.  &  W, 


ARTIFICIAL  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

I  AM  sorry  that  my  remarks  on  this  subject  have  aggrieved  Mr. 
Raitt.  In  writing  I  endeavour  to  avoid  the  use  of  names,  person- 
alities, or  remarks  likely  to  cause  pain  to  others.  If  I  fail  in  my 
endeavour  I  hurt  myself  most.  The  question  of  artificial  comb 
foundations  sagging  when  used  is  one  of  long  standing  and  has 
been  considered  a  great  difficulty.  Laudable  efforts  have  been 
made  to  overcome  it.  Even  Mr.  Baitt  acknowledges  that  he  has 
**  tried  strengthening  materials,  and  has  embedded  in  the  heart  of 
sheets  threads  of  silk  and  raffia,  and  strips  of  parchment  and 
tinfuil,  with  satisf^tory  results.*'  I  obtained  some  for  experiment 
in  supering,  and  was  told  to  use  it  in  small  pieces,  otherwise  I 
should  fail.  Though  quite  ignorant  on  the  subject  I  fancied  that 
if  useful  in  small  pieces  it  would  be  more  useful  if  used  in  large 
pieces,  and  believed  that  bar-frames  could  be  entirely  and  advan- 
tageously filled  with  the  foundations  before  swarms  were  hived 
amongst  them.  My  experiment  was  a  simple  one  and  honestly 
recorded.  My  super  was  wedge-shaped,  all  of  wood  except  the  top, 
which  was  glass.  The  foundation  sheets  were  cut  to  fit  the  box, 
and  put  in  resting  on  the  sides  and  bottom.  The  beos  very  soon 
fastened  them  to  the  bottom  and  sides.  The  cells  were  elongated 
and  securely  fastened  to  the  bottom  and  half  filled  with  honey. 
A  broad  foundation  was  laid,  and  everything  seemed  promising. 
Sure  enough  I  was  in  love  with  both  the  wedge-shaped  box  and 
foundations,  and  the  bees  seemed  as  proud  of  them  as  I  was. 
Thousands  came  up  to  finish  the  work  so  well  begun.  Honey 
shined  in  the  cells.  Some  combs  at  the  outside  of  the  box  reached 
the  glass  lid  and  were  fastened  to  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  box 
the  combs  began  to  bend  like  blades  of  com  and  curve  by  their 
own  weight ;  in  fact  they  bent  over  against  one  another,  and  the 
bees  cemented  them.  And  here  let  me  say  I  am,  and  have  been 
all  my  life,  naturally  inquisitive — always  tracing  cause  and  effect, 
and  wanting  good  reasons — easy  work  and  short  cuts.  In  the 
case  in  question  I  want  to  know  what  made  the  combs  to  bend 
at  the  top  of  the  super  in  the  middle  of  the  box.  I  openly  and 
frankly  say  that  I  am  ignorant,  and  ask  others  to  tell  mc.  I  have 
as  yet  had  no  answer  to  the  question.  Mf.  Raitt's  illustration 
about  a  rope  does  not  come  near  the  subject.  The  bending  combs 
were  strong  and  broad  enough  at  the  bottom  and  for  3  inches 
upwards,  and  stood  erect ;  above,  they  bent  over  and  hung  down 
l<ke  a  loose  line  between  two  clothes  posts.  This  is  the  kind  of 
sagging  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Raitt  and  other 
clever  bee-keepers  for  years.  Natural  combs  built  upwards  or 
downwards  do  not  sag,  and  hence  the  question.  Why  do  artificial 
foundations  sag  ?  I  shall  be  thankful  if  Mr.  Raitt  or  any  other 
writer  will  explain  it. 

The  simple  experiment  that  I  made  has  fully  convinced  me  that 
the  wedge-shape  super  is  the  best  for  the  use  of  artificial  comb 
foundations.  The  foundations  resting  on  the  sides  of  the  super  are 
held  in  position  till  the  bees  fasten  them  better.  If  the  pieces  used 
had  been  large  enough  to  reach  the  lids  the  bees,  doubtless,  would 
have  fastened  them  to  the  lids,  and  thus  the  sagging  would  have 
been  prevented.  The  sagging  was  not  observed,  or  did  not  begin 
till  the  crowd  of  workers  in  the  supers  increajsed  the  heat  con- 


siderably. The  sagging  took  place  in  the  centre  where  heat  was 
greatest ;  and  though  the  idea  of  imperfect  materials  was  suggested 
to  my  mind,  I  could  not  entertain  the  idea  of  my  friend  using 
imperfect  or  impure  materials  wittingly.  I  know  Mr.  Raitt  to  be 
a  thoroughly  honest  man,  but  adulteration  of  almost  all  kinds  of 
manufactured  materials  is  so  common  and  general,  that  I  should 
not  have  thought  less  of  Mr.  Raitt  or  any  other  manufacturer  if 
he  had  been  misled  in  the  purchase  of  wax  not  altogether  genuine. 
I  get  4^.  per  lb.  more  for  my  wax  tban  the  retail  price  of  dealers 
whose  wax  looks  quite  as  good  and  pure  as  mine.  But  now  Mr. 
Raitt  assures  us  his  foun£itions  are  made  of  pure  wax,  and  I 
believe  him. 

1  believe  that  the  foundations  will  be  largely  used  in  future, 
especially  in  the  bar-frame  school  of  apiarians,  and  that  large 
pieces  of  the  sheets  will  be  successfully  used  without  the  supports 
so  much  sought  after,  and  therefore  I  fancy  that  the  question  of 
the  cause  of  sagging  deserves  more  attention  than  the  by-play 
of  boys  climbing  up  a  rope,  lliat  the  heat  of  the  bees  caosed  the 
combs  in  my  case  to  soften  and  bend  at  their  tops  I  verily 
believe,  but  why  the  heat  did  so  is  a  mystery  to — A.  Pbttigbbw, 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Dead  Grabs  In  HiTe  (X.  J/cA.).—  The  grabs  arrived  thi3  time  safe 
enough,  but  vcete  all  in  so  advanced  a  stage  of  corraption,  luioate  flies  actually 
issaing  from  them,  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
cause  of  death.  If  you  send  some  to  Mr.  Frank  Cheshire,  Acton,  W.,  in  a  less 
decomposed  state,  he  would  probably  tell  you  whether  the  disease  which  seems 
to  have  attacked  your  apiary  is  foul  brood  or  not.  It  has  never  yet  attacked 
our  hircB. 


MBTEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMnEN  SQUARB,  LONDON. 
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REMARKS. 

nth.— Dull  morning,  heavy  shower  10.30  A.M.  and  I  P.M.,  fine  rest  of  the  day. 
ISth.—Vcry  bright  morning,  overcast  afternoon,  fine  evening. 
ISth.— Bright  and  fine  before  noon,  afternoon  overcast,  fine  evening. 
lith.—DulI  hazy  mom,  violent  thunderstorm  0.49  to  5.65  P.M.,  thunder  very 

loud,  fine  afternoon  and  evening. 
15th.~ExcessiveIy  damp  hazy  mom,  rain  between  9  and  10  AM.,  heavy  clouds 

all  day,  particularly  between  7  and  8  P.M.,  suushine  for   short  time  in 

afternoon ;  clear  night. 
16th.— Damp  sultry  Jay  but  no  rain,  thunder  5.47  P.M.  till  6.15  P  m.;  fair  evening. 
17th.— More  or  less  cloud  all  day  and  very  oppressive,  rain  at  10  P.M. 

Temperature  rather  above  the  average,  but  cloudy  and  no  extreme  heat»  mudi 
thunder  and  occasional  heavy  showers.— O.  J.  Stmons. 


COTBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— JULt  21. 

Tub  market  continues  well  supplied  with  all  cla^ises  of  goods,  prices  gene- 
rally being  lower,  the  state  of  business  remaining  much  the  same  as  last  week. 

PBurr. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Chestnuts 

FlKS 

Filberts ... 

Cobs 

Gooseberries  .... 
Grapes,  hothouse 

Lemons 

Melons  


8. 

}  stove  2 

box    1 

^Ib.  0 

bushel  12 

dozen  2 

Vfb 
k  sieve 

4^100 

each 


d.  B.  d. 
6t04  6 
0  2 
1 


0 
0 
2 

1 
6 
2 


4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 


6 

0 


16    0 


4 
1 
1 
4 
3 
10 
4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Nectarines 

Oranges  

Peaches   ........ 

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

dessert 

Pine  Apples  .... 

Plums  

Raspberries  .... 
Strawberries  .... 
Walnuts  ' 

ditto  


B. 

dozen  2 

^100  4 

dozen  S 

dozen  0 

dozen  0 

^Ib  1 

I  sieve  0 

f^lb.  0 

VIb. 

bushel 


0 
0 


^100   0 


d.  s.  d. 
otolO  0 
0  12 
10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
« 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


Artichokes dozen  2 

Asparagus bundle  0 

Beans, Kidney....     ^  lb.  0 

Beet,Red dozen  1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

BmiiselB Sprouts..    ) sieve  0 

Cabbage dozen  0 

Carrots bunch  0 

Capsicams ITIOO  1 

Cauliflowers dozen  o 

Celery bundle  1 

Coleworts ....  doz.  bunches  2 

Cucumbers each  o 

Endive dozen  1 

Fennel bunch  0 

Garlic  I^tb.  0 

Herbs    bunch  o 

Leeks bunch  0 


YEQEIABLES. 

d.  8.  d. 
0to4  0 
0     0 


6 
0 
9 
0 
6 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
S 


0 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
8 
2 
4 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3rn«hrooras    dozen 

Mustard  <&  Cress  . .  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley doz.  bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas  quart 

Potaloesf bushel 

Kidney bushel 

Radishes....  doz.bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

8al»afy bundle 

Scorzonera    bundle 

Seakaie  basket 

Shallots ^Ib 

Spinach  bushel 

Turnips  bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows    each 


s. 
1 
0 
8 

0 
6 
1 


6 
0 
0 
0 


0  10 
8    9 


s.  d 
Otol  6 
2     0 

5 

0 

0 

8 

1 

4 

0 

s 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

« 

4 

i 
0 
8 
0 
4 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 


3 
0 
9 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
• 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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IV 

VEGETABLES  FOB  AUTUMN  SOWING. 

S   FULL  supply  of  vegetables  as  early  in  the 

5    seaBon  aB  poBsible  is  tjie  object  which  all  good 

Vi    cnltivatoTS  seek  to  obtain,  and  I  qaea^on  if  in 

2/   ilie  whole  routine  of  gardening  they  can  devote 

y   their  attention  to  any  object  of  more  import- 

auco.     Now  that  we  cannot  depend  on  having 

spring  weather  ontit  the  end  of   Hay,  too  mach 

Dare  cannot  be  beetowed  on  all  crops  which  can  be 

in  the  aatamn  to  grow  thiongbout  the  winter  and 

gtiD  US  the  earliest  produce  attainable.    First  amongst 

Iheae  crape  we  will  p1ac« 

CABBAGE. 
A  good  supply  of  fine  Cabbages  all  the  year  raimd  is  what 
every  gardener  should  provide.  In  eummer,  antnmn,  and 
winter  tbey  ore  in  constant  demand,  bat  if  thera  is  one  period 
of  the  season  more  than  another  when  they  ara  most  rained  it 
is  in  April  and  Hay,  At  that  time  the  demand  is  not  cunfined 
to  large  gardens  or  servants'  balls,  bat  every  peison  who 
possesses  a  garden  must  have  spring  Cabbages,  and  the  earlier 
and  better  they  have  them  the  more  gratifying  is  the  reeolt. 
Could  we  depend  on  the  winters  and  spriogs  b«ng  all  alike  it 
might  be  told  to  a  day  when  to  sow  Cabbage  seed  to  have  the 
produce  ready  for  use  at  any  given  time.  As  it  is,  however, 
Httle  can  be  said  about  this,  as  seed  sown  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  July  might  prodnce  plants  which  under  the  in- 
fluences of  a  mild  winter  would  all  produce  flower  stems  in 
Uarcb  or  April,  while  under  different  weather  the  plants  might 
produce  fine  beads  in  April  or  May.  For  these  teasooB  the 
best  way  is  to  bow  the  seed  at  two  or  three  different  times. 
I  prefer  sowing  three  times ;  first  about  the  12tb  of  July, 
second  aboat  the  last  of  that  month,  and  again  about  the 
end  of  the  second  week  in  Aagnst.  This  plon  is  worth  adopt- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  seed  may  be  sowo  in 
large  or  smaU  quantities  according  lo  the  demand.  It  may  be 
sewn  broadcast,  not  too  thickly  or  too  deeply.  The  soil  shonld 
be  good  but  not  too  rich  for  the  seed  bed,  moderate  growth 
being  more  desinble  than  too  many  soft  leaves,  as  the  plants 
in  this  state  receive  a  check  in  trsnsplantiDg  and  do  not  endura 
severe  weather  well.  When  the  soil  is  very  dry  at  the  time  of 
sowing  it  should  be  thoroughly  watered  after  the  seed  is  sown, 
but  avoid  covering  with  a  mat  or  anything  of  the  kind,  which 
only  renders  the  yonug  plants  tender — a  condition  always  to  be 
avoided  with  autumn  or  winter  Cabbages.  Bemove  any  weeds 
that  spring  op  amongst  the  young  plants,  and  if  by  any  chance 
the  seed  has  been  sown  too  thickly  remove  the  worst  of  the 
plants,  oDd  give  those  intended  for  the  crop  every  chance  of 


becoming  strong  and  healthy.  These  remarks  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  dealing  with  seed  sown  at  any  lime.  As  the  young 
plants  are  coming  forward  a  suitable  quarter  must  be  selected 
in  which  to  finally  plant  them, 

"  Plant  them  after  Onions  "  is  the  proverbial  advice,  but  I 
fear  that  for  the  last  season  or  two  Onions  in  many  cases  have 
not  been  ripe  and  cleared  off  the  ground  sufficiently  early  to 
allow  the  Cabbages  to  follow  them.  When  this  occurs  with  us 
we  plant  them  after  midseason  Potatoes,  and  find,  them  succeed 
fairly  well.  When  the  ground  is  moderately  rich  no  manure 
should  be  added,  and  the  soil  merely  levelled  down  with  the 
f^de  answers  better  than  digging  for  these  Cabbages.  Poor 
BoU  must,  however,  be  improved,  and  the  material  supplied 
should  be  either  fresh  cow  or  stable  maonro.  The  date  on 
which  to  plant  out  must  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
plants.  When  tbey  are '  aboat  G  inches  high  and  have  from 
eight  to  ten  good  leaves  they  maybe  safely  transferred  to  their 
permanent  quarters.  Only  the  largest  and  best  plants  should 
be  taken  at  first ;  and  if  it  is  intended  to  devote  only  one  plot 
of  ground  to  Cabbages,  plants  from  each  sowing  should  be 
placed  in  it.  This,  as  before  indicated,  will  have  the  effect  of 
securing  good  spring  Cabbages  under  any  circumstances.  A 
distance  of  16  inches  each  way  is  suitable  for  most  varieties. 
Plants  not  required  for  planting  should  bo  left  in  the  seed  bed, 
or  be  lifted  and  dibbled  into  a  bed  about  3  inches  apart,  as 
these  on  very  useful  for  planting-out  in  spring  or  fiUing-np 
any  blanks  which  may  occur  in  those  planted  in  autumn.  Sup- 
posing the  planting'Out  to  be  any  time  during  September 
they  will  have  gained  a  fair  size  by  the  end  of  October,  and  it 
is  best  to  draw  a  little  soil  to  their  stems  then,  as  keeping  them 
firm  in  their  places  during  the  winter  is  much  better  than 
allowing  them  to  be  blown  about. 

Bespecting  varieties  then  are  many  to  choose  from.  Early 
York  and  Enfield  Market  were  two  standard  varieties  for 
sowing  at  the  present  time  for  many  years,  but  these  have  now 
been  greatly  improved  upon.  The  main  object  to  aim  at  is  to 
obtain  very  dwarf,  compact-growing,  free-heardng  varieties, 
and  all  these  qnaUties  are  largely  possessed  by  Carters'  Heart- 
well  Early  Marrow  and  Sottons'  Imperial,  which  aro  both  well- 
known  thoroughly  good  varieties.  During  the  spring  of  this 
year  I  received  a  little  seed  from  Eidinburgh  of  a  new  variety 
named  "  Bedbraes,"  and  this  has  proved  so  far  most  distinct 
and  excellent  Its  leaves  are  frilled  round  the  margin,  and  it 
grows  very  compact.  The  heads  aro  about  10  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  taper  off  to  a  small  point,  the  whole 
plant  being  about  a  foot  in  height.  Large-heading  sorts 
should  not  be  grown,  as  they  are  neither  profitable  as  a  crop 
nor  good  in  quality. 


A  good  supply  of  these  during  the  winter  is  always  valued. 
To  have  good  fresh  roots  from  November  onwards  the  seed 
should  be  sown  during  the  first  week  in  Angust.  Chirk  Castle 
is  one  of  the  best  varieties  to  sow,  as  it  stands  the  winter  well. 
The  golden  varieties  ara  also  hardy,  but  their  colour  is  seldom 
liked,  and  for  this  reason  many  cannot  grow  them.  They  do 
well  on  groond  jost  cleared  of  Peas  or  Potatoes,  but  the  soil 
shonld  nsither  be  very  loose  or  very  rich,  or  long  small  "  bulbs  " 
will  be  produced.  Ground  in  which  Turnips  would  become 
tough  beforo  they  were  half  grown  in  the  months  of  Juno, 
July,  and  August,  will  generally  produce  a  satisfactory  crop 
during  October  and  November.    Where  the  space  is  small  the 
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lowB  mi^  be  placed  15  inches  apart,  bat  18  inches  or  more  is 
better.  If  the  seed  is  good  it  cannot  be  sown  too  thinly,  and 
the  plants  cannot  be  thinned-ont  too  early,  as  short  stems  from 
the  first  is  a  sore  foundation  for  good,  heahby,  wdU-shaped 
roots.  Fly  is  not  tronblesome  now,  and  at  the  first  thinning 
the  plants  may  be  left  3  inches  apart  In  a  week  or  two  after- 
waras  every  other  one  may  be  taken  ont,  and  in  the  end  thepr 
may  be  left  about  12  inches  asnnder.  This  latter  distance  is 
not  too  much  in  shady  or  very  rich  groimd.  Like  Cabbage  the 
seed  mi^  be  sown  at  two  or  three  dilEeient  times,  from  the 
first  to  the  last  of  Augost 

spnrACH. 

Of  all  winter  yegetables  this  is  one  of  the  most  osefal. 
Where  a  variety  of  vegetables  have  to  be  supplied  it  is  quite 
indispensable.  There  are  only  two  varieties  oi  Spinach  really 
worn  growing,  the  Round-seeded  and  the  Prickly-seeded.  The 
f oHMr  is  the  best  for  summer  use,  and  the  letter  should  be 
MWA  for  winter  and  9gimg  use.  The  seed  should  be  sown  at 
intervals  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  davs  during  August  and  Sep- 
temben  That  sown  in  August  will  &:ive  a  supply  previous  to 
tiie  new  year^  and  the  later-«own  wm  come  in  during  spring. 
Moderately  dA.  grmad  and  aa  opeii  dry  posilaeii  are  advmn- 
tMes  in  \m  culture  of  Spinaeh.  We  generally  sow  it  in  rows 
18  inches  afart.  When  ground  is  scarce  we  have  sown  it 
between  the  rows  of  autumn-planted  Cabbages.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  very  thinly,  about  1}  inch  below  liie  surface,  and  as 
«oo&  as  1^  plants  begin  to  meet  in  the  tows  they  must  be 
thittned-out  to  6  inebos  or  more  apart  In  severe  weather  a 
littie  bracken  or  straw  thrown  ever  them  will  afEoid  a  useful 
protection. 

ONIONS. 

Those  sown  «i  the  preset  time  are  mostly  of  €b»  Bocca  and 
Tripoli  type.  They  are  grown  for  twopurposfw  vir  ,  drawing 
whue  youuf  for  salads,  and  growing  on  to  a  large  sin  for 
faring  use  in  the  kitchen.  When  grown  to  be  orawn  in  a 
small  state  It  is  not  of  much  consequence  when  they  are  sown, 
but  when  they  are  intended  to  be  grown  to  maturity  more  care 
must  be  taken  with  them.  When  sown  too  eeriy,  and  if  they 
become  very  large  in  autumn,  they  generally  flower  in  spring 
without  "  bulbing."  As  a  rule  we  find  them  best  when  they 
are  only  about  2  or  not  more  than  S  indies  high  in  February. 
To  have  them  like  this  then  we  sow  the  seed  about  the  second 
wedL  in  September.  In  some  districts  it  might  be  sown  earUer, 
and  in  others  a  little  later  ;  but  in  this,  as  with  all  other  pre- 
carious crops,  it  is  best  to  sow  two  or  three  times.  Autumn 
Onions  shoula  be  sown  on  deeply-dug  and  well-manured  soil  in 
an  open  situation.  Beds  may  be  formed  from  3  feet  to  5  feet 
wide,  or  the  seed  mav  be  sown  in  suocesaional  rows.  From 
10  to  15  inches  should  be  the  distance  between  the  rows.  If 
any  worms  or  grubs  are  suspected  to  be  in  the  soil  a  heavy 
sprinkling  of  soot  or  a  light  coatiug  of  salt  should  be  dug4n 
with  the  manure,  as  it  is  very  uuMtisfactory  to  see  Onions 
killed  befm  they  are  half  grown.  The  seed  ^ould  be  sown 
thinly,  the  young  plants  not  being  thinned  until  February  or 
March,  when  those  drawn  out  may  be  planted  in  another  piece 
of  ground  to  form  a  crop.  When  wanted  as  salad,  however,  some 
may  be  drawn  during  any  part  of  the  winter,  leaving  sufficient  in 
the  ground  for  a  crop.  The  White  Naples  comes  into  use  earlier 
in  spriug  than  the  Roccas,  but  for  size  and  keeping  well  the 
latter  are  preferred. 

LETTUCES. 
These  when  they  can  be  kept  fresh  an4  healthy  are  much 
valued  in  winter,  and  to  have  them  good  at  that  time  the  seed 
should  be  sown  early  in  August,  as  the  plants  must  become 
large  before  the  end  of  October,  for  they  will  grow  lifeUe  after- 
wards. The  Black-seeded  Bath  Cos  aad  All  the  Year  Bound 
Cabbage  are  two  good  varieties  to  sow  now.  We  seldom  sow 
the  seed  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  but  prefer  raising  the 
plants  in  small  beds.  The  soil  in  whith  th^  are  planted  should 
be  moderately  rich,  and  the  situation  should  be  warm  and 
sheltered.  It  is  generally  on  south  borders  and  near  the  bases 
of  walls  that  we  plant  our  Lettuces  after  this  time.  Nine 
inches  apart  each  way  is  a  good  distance  to  have  them.  Should 
the  weatner  be  moist  at  the  time  of  planting  a  sharp  look-out 
must  be  kept  f  mr  snails.    Later  batcaes  of  seed  may  be  sown 


at  the  end  of  August,  and  again  about  the  middle  of  September. 
To  supply  young  plants  from  the  seed  bed  early  in  spring  as  a 
first  crop  "  All  uie  Tear  Bound  "  is  a  fine  variety. 


ENDIVE. 

This  is  treated  in  all  respects  like  the  Lettuce,  but  the  last 
seed  is  sown  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  August    The 

Elants  from  this  sowing  give  a  supply  of  heads  during  Decem- 
er,  January,  and  February;  late  plants  intended  to  come 
in  after  that  time  only  run  to  seed  before  they  are  Is£ge 
enough  for  use,  and  are  therefore  not  worth  growing.  T^e 
French  Moss  Curled  and  Green  Curied  Winter  are  two  old 
varieties  not  yet  surpassed. 

BADISH. 

There  are  many  good  spring  and  summer  Radishes,  but  the 
winter  varieties  may  be  confined  to  two— viz.,  BUM:ik  Spanish 
and  the  China  Rose,  oval-shaped.  During  August  and  (^ 
early  part  of  September  two  aowii^  may  be  made  out  of 
doors  m  a  sunny  sheltered  position,  but  during  the  latter  part 
of  September  the  seed  must  be  sown  in  frsmes  if  Badishes  are 
wanted  at  Christmas  and  after  that  In  all  ciaes  the  seed 
must  be  sown  very  thinly,  as  it  is  only  by  admittag  pleaty  of 
light  and  air  to  the  roots  that  ^ey  can  be  induced  to  swelL 
T^  soU  should  also  be  very  firm  aad  not  very  ridi.  In  winter 
Radishes  keep  a  long  time  fit  for  use  after  they  are  fully 
grown :  they  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
ground,  and  be  protected  in  very  cold  or  wet  weather. 

GAX7LIFL0WEB. 

The  cultivation  of  this  need  not  be  entered  into  at  the 
present  time,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  remark  that  to  have 
plants  to  stand  the  winter,  and  be  ready  to  plant  out  the  first 
opportunitv  in  spring,  the  seed  should  befown  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  August.  Early  London  and  anvbody's  Extra 
Early  ma^  be  usefully  sown  at  the  same  time.  The^  seed  mav 
be  sown  inside  a  frame  on  any  south  border,  or  in  a  smaU 
patch  to  be  covered  with  a  frame  when  serere  weather  ooaus. 
Thinly  grown  plants  which  have  never  been  ^  coddled  "  in  any 
wav  are  those  whidi  turn  out  most  satisfactory  in  spring. — 
J.  Muja.  

COLEUSES. 

Tabieties  of  these  plants  have  increased  so  rapidly  of  late, 
that  persons  desirous  of  growing  a  limited  nun^Mr  murt  be  con- 
Biderably  perplexed  if  they  have  no  other  alternative  than  nunery- 
men^s  catalogues  to  guide  them  in  their  choice.  Captain  Aubrey 
Fatten,  however,  has  come  to  the  rescue  by  exhibiting  the  greatest 
number  of  varieties  that  has  ever  been  placed  before  the  public 
in  one  group,  and  has  consequentiy  afforded  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  making  a  selection  of  those  sorts  that  appear  to  be  the 
best  worth  cultiyating.  Out  of  150  varieties  arranged  at  South 
Kensington  on  the  occasion  of  the  evening  f^  on  the  21at  inst, 
neariy  130  were  placed  in  commerce  within  the  past  two  years, 
indeed  many  of  them  were  new  varieties  of  the  present  season. 
Some  of  the  plants  were  therefore  necessarily  small,  having  been 
struck  from  very  small  cuttiags  in  June,  and  none  of  them  were 
propagated  before  Mav  of  the  present  year.  A  few  of  the  larger 
plants  were  3  feethign  and  the  same  in  diameter,  ranging  down- 
wards to  a  sixth  of  that  size.  Several  of  the  forms  are  certainly  not 
beautiful ;  they  possess  coarseness  without  colour.  The  leaves  of 
others  are  so  much  cut^  so  deeply  lobed,  as  to  give  the  plants  almost  a 
ragged  appearance,  while  some  of  the  pale-foliaged  varieties,  almost 
albinos  and  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  are  evidently  bad  growers, 
and  unless  a  Colens  grows  fireely  it  is  scarcely  worth  cultivating. 
Those  that  are  free  m  growth,  distinct,  and  bright  in  colour,  and 
there  are  many  of  them,  arc  useful  for  the  decoration  of  conserva- 
tories in  summer  and  stoves  in  winter  and  early  spring.  They  are 
most  easily  cultivated  and  seldom  troubled  with  iiraecto  unless 
mealy  bug  prerails,  and  if  this  once  affects  them,  which  it  is  very 
liable  to  do,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  eradicate  it.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  most  striking  varieties  which  were  indnded  in  the 
group  inquestiou. 

Dark  Fflrf<rtitf#.— The  finest  of  these  is  undoubtedly  Allen 
Chandler,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  It  is  a  stately  pUmt  ; 
leaves  7  inches  long  without  the  footstalk,  and  6  inches  wide,  of  a 
Uudc  velvety  texture  suffused  with  magenta  crimson.  Both  under 
sunlight  and  gaslight  it  is  veiy  brilliant  It  showed  to  great  dis- 
advantage when  submitted  to  the  Floral  Committee  in  the  dull 
ComicU-zoom  on  the  13th  inst,  otherwise  it  would  probably  have 
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bftd  a  ftwt^?ltii  oortiioAte ;  it  it  certain  ttils  hoBcmr  hat  be«& 
awarded  to  Tarleties  lew  diitinci  and  attractiye.  Captain  Patton 
esteems  it  the  finest  Tarieiy  in  his  possession,  and  well  grown  it 
wonld  make  a  handsomeam  imposmg-pyramid ;  f6r  the  bush  fonn 
of  culture  it  is  not  so  well  adapted.  Koyal  Purple  (Bull)  is  perhaps 
the  darkest  of  all,  and  of  good  habit ;  will  make  either  a  fine 
PTramid  or  bush,  and  '*  tells  well  **  amongst  the  lighter  colours. 
Oeoise  Simpson,  a  celebrated  variefy  raued  bj  Mr.  King  and 
distnbuied  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  is  Tery  rich,  glowing  and  eAKtire, 
with  yellow  teeth  ;  one  of  the  best.  Flambeau  is  of  the  type  of 
Allen  Chandler,  deep  bronze  green  with  crimson  veins.  Turban 
is  also  of  much  th«  same  groond  colour,  but  spotted  as  weU  as 
veined  with  magenta  ;  dis&ict  and  fine.  Chelsea  Beauty  is  the 
finest  of  Mr.  Ball*s  last  batch.  The  colour  is  bright  velvety 
criBoson  with  pale  crimson  veins  and  very  prominent  pale  yellow 
teeth ;  fine.  Yictoiy  is  good,  as  also  is  the  better  known  Duchess 
of  Teck.  Amasement^  tiumgh  less  highly  coloured,  is  dittinet, 
almost  grotesque  by  its  deeply  cot  leaves,  tiie  serratores  exceeding 
an  inch  in  de^.  Sensation  is  an  improvement  on  Kcnatish  Fixe, 
and  Sunbeam  is  a  bright  and  bold  variety. 

JMhAnI  Vmrietim, — These  aro  dfcctive,  being  generaHy  free  in 
growth,  lively  in  appearance,  and  adapted  to  any  ft>rm  of  training. 
Several  rather  closed  resembled  each  other,  but  the  following  are 
dissimilar  aud  notewor^y  :— Gloire  de  Mon^eau,  distinct ;  pre- 
vailing colour  bright  deep  green  with  numerous  red  veins,  and 
mottled  an  over  with  neemsh  yellow.  Mons.  F.  Henricq,  pxe- 
vailiag  eoloar  yellow,  blotdied  wi^  pale  red,  and  dee|^y  tootMd ; 
Keyser  Wilbrim,  very  sp)rt>ve,  the  colour  varying  almost  Irom 
black  to  pale  ^rsllow,  poastUy  not  a  robust  grower.  Miss  Flormce, 
much  like  Oloue  de  Moovean.  M.  Orakchisf,  peculiar  lather  than 
beautifnl  by  its  purple  teetti.  James  Baznshaw  is  quite  one  of  the 
finest,  varied  in  coIoDr,  bright  and  free.  Butterfly  is  also  exeri- 
lent ;  Barnest  Bena^  is  strong,  massive,  and  telling,  as  also  is  M. 
H.  Jamais ;  while  Firefly  is  gay  and  ehe^ful,  and  will  make  a  fine 
specimen.  Placida,  red,  yellow,  and  green,  is  striking,  as  also  are 
L.  W.  Bazendale,  Broofcwood,  and  Mmnie  Peed ;  and  Distiuction 
attracts  notice  by  its  greenish  mazoon  leaves  with  purple  veins 
and  pink  centre. 

Yellow  Varieties. — One  d  the  finest  of  these  is  Guiaiy  Bird 
(Carter)  ,*  it  is  very  bright  and  of  fine  habit.  MM.  Vilmorin  and 
M.  B.  Pynaert  are  aleo  extremely  effective  as  associated  with  the 
daricer  formsi  YeXkm  Qcm  (B«^  mast  not  be  omitted  from  this 
section.  It  is  highly  distinct  and  dwarf,  cream  and  pale  green 
with  a  mottled  edge  much  curled  and  crisped.  M.  Cliarles  Arril 
is  fine,  very  pale  oimson  and  yellow. 

PtUe  emd  Crimed  VarieHet, — ^These  are  mostly  dwarf,  and  some 
of  them  are  exlrcmely  attractive,  while  others  do  not  appear  to 
grow  freely,  those  with  much  white  in  the  foliaffe  being  prone  to 
decay.  Favourite  (Bull)  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  l^ing  free, 
curious,  and  bright ;  but  about  equally  worth  growing  are  Novelty, 
Lovdiy,  Exqiaisite,  Captivation,  and  Bijou ;  the  colours  cream^ 
green,  and  |nak  being  mare  or  less  represented  in  the  foliage. 

The  above  are  sel^ted  as  the  most  satisfactory  varieties  in  the 
coUeetion  referred  to,  and  weU  cultivated  will  not  be  Hkely  ta 
disappoint  the  admirers  of  this  free-growing,  gay,  and  extremely 
diverse  genus  of  omamental-foliaged  plants.  There  may  be  others 
in  commerce  equally  good  that  Captain  Patton  did  not  procure, 
but  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  idl  the  best,  and  spared  neither  pains 
nor  expense  In  rendering  his  collection  as  complete  as  possible. 
It  was  a  fine  group  and  instructive,  but  would  have  been  more  so 
had  the  names  <^  the  raisers  been  included  on  the  extremely  neat 
and  attractively  written  labels^— J. 

SCOrcm  CHAMPION  POTATOES  DISEASED. 

I  AM  much  obliged  for  your  reply  to  my  queiy  about  my 
Potatoes  answered  to  *<a.  B.  B."  in  the  Joumal  <(f  MortiouUwre, 
July  8th.  The  outbreak  of  the  disease  is  most  mysterious,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  is  on  the  increase.  Since  I  wrote  to  you  ttia 
disease  has  spres4  among  the  Scotch  Champions,  and  I  fear  none 
of  them  will  escape.  The  Laprtone  and  Yeitoh's  Ashleaf  are  also 
attacked,  and  a  few  Myatt*s  Prolific,  but  nothing  to  the  extent  of 
the  Champions.  Snowflake,  and  a  new  Potato  named  Monaroh, 
and  Kariy  Vermont  aro  quite  healthy  and  in  full  flower.  Until 
the  last  week  the  weather  has  been  unusually  dry.  The  rainfall 
for  the  year  is  as  follows  :~January,  0.46 ;  February,  1.87 ;  March, 
1.84 ;  April,  1.42  ;  May,  2.03 ;  June,  l.ll ;  to  10th  July,  1.04  ; 
total,  9.77  inches,  ffince  lOth  Jnlv  there  has  been  heavy  rain. 
The  height  of  this  place  is  484  feet  above  the  sea,  sandstone 
subsoil  coming  in  places  within  18  inches  of  the  surface.  The 
temperature  has  been  lower  than  average  all  the  spring,  but  there 
was  an  absence  of  severe  frost,  and  none  of  the  Potatoes  were 
cut  down  on  the  hills,  while  my  neighbours  in  the  valley  suffered 


oonsiderahfy.  I  have  seen  the  person  from  whom  I  had  the  Scoteh 
Champions.  They  came  direct  from  East  Lothian,  a  few  milcB 
from  Dunbar,  where  the  Potatoes  were  quite  healthy  last  year. 
It  is  very  mysterious. — Gxo.  B.  BiGOB. 

[This  is  indeed  a  mysterioos  case.  The  disease  of  the  Scoteh 
ChampioDS,  as  ssmt  to  us,  first  appears  on  the  lower  portMm  of 
the  stems  dose  to  the  ground,  and  even  beneath  the  sorrace.  We 
have  seen  the  murrain  this  year  attacking  the  Magnum  Bonum  and 
Grampian  in  a  precisely  sunilar  manner,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  tne  disease  spores  were  in  the  sets,  and  that  they  germinate  as 
soon  as  the  conditions  of  moisture  and  temperature  ate  suitable^ 
and  the  fungus  spreads  upwards ;  frequently,  or  perhaps  generally, 
the  murrain  attacks  the  tops  and  travels  downwards.  Bat  tha 
perplexing  part  of  the  question  ia  that  the  seed  Potatoes  now 
diseased  wore  the  produce  of  crops  believed  to  be  perfectly  fkee 
from  the  murrain  last  year.  Of  course  the  spores  of  the  fungus 
may  have  been  in  the  soil,  but  if  so  it  is  singular  that  it  should 
have  attacked  these  hitherto  considered  disease-proof  varieties 
first  We  extremdy  regret  this  oeounence,  and  can  ciily  advoeate 
the  removal  and  burning  of  the  haulm  of  the  htte  kinds  as  socn  aa 
it  is  attackod,  and  the  tahmg^up  of  the  eariy  crops  aa  soob  as  the 
tubers  attain  their  fall  size.  If  any  colttvators  can  make  anr 
more  ptaetical  and  useful  suggestions  we  will  readily  ^UiM 
them.  We  know  of  no  application  that  will  dicok  the  disease ; 
even  <*salna'*qaite  failed  to  do  so  when  it  was  tried  at  Obiswi^ 
— BDft]  

THE  ROSE  ELEC3TI0N. 

It  is  time,  perhaps,  that  the  preliminary  note  of  this  year's 
Bose  election  eSiouId  be  struck,  with  the  consent  of  the  **  ruling 
powers  at  No.  171,**  it  will  be  a  Rose  (Section  <*  limited.*'  The 
term  will  not  apply,  however,  to  those  who  sharo  in  the  election, 
but  will  be  limited  to  Boses  having  a  Tha  flavour ;  in  fact,  unless 
good  cause  is  shown  to  the  contra^,  it  wiU  be  an  election  of  Teas 
and  Noisettes  only.  For  two  years  I  have  been  asked  to  under- 
take this. 

As  Teas  are  general  favourites  whero  ther  will  grow,  and  seeing 
that  vigour  and  ability  to  resist  wintry  Uasts  aro  very  essential 
requisites  to  success,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  advisable  to  make  the 
election  take  an  '<  exhibition  ^  form,  though  doubtless  many  will 
frame  their  opinions  by  that  test.  I  propose  to  divide  it  into  twenty- 
four  and  thirty-six  varieties,  using  all  the  roplies  in  the  twenty- 
four,  and  making  a  summary  of  the  thirty-six  varieties  s^Murately. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  compan  both  tables,  and  seeing  how  fas 
the  smaller  growers  agree  in  their  opinions  with  theoe  who  try 
every  variety.  The  question,  then,  will  he- 
Name  tiie  best  SIX  Teas  or  Noisette  Rosea  for  geoeial  parposes, 
the  second  best  six,  the  next  best  twelve. 

Those  who  choose  can  add  a  third  twelve,  making  thirty-six 
in  aU. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  replies  by  the  last  day  of  August — 
JOSSPH  HnrroN,  WarmiMiter. 


EVENING  FfeTE  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

Tna  Royal  Horticoltaral  Society  h^d  its  annual  evening  fHe  at 
«  South  Eensinatoa  on  Wednesday  the  21st  iast.,  and  befa»g  favonred 
with  fine  wealner  after  a  few  showers  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening, 
it  proved  hishly  snccessf  nU  and  a  vety  large  and  distfaignished  eom- 
paayasseaibwd  to  enjoy  the  nuBMTous  attractions  provided.  The  east 
and  west  quadrants  were  occupied  by  numerous  cMleotions  of  plants, 
wUdi  appeared  to  excellent  advantage  beneath  the  electric  Ught. 
Of  the  plantB  thus  contributed  a  large  proportioa  were  from  Ubs 
Society's  garden  at  Chlnrick,  oae  group  of  Tuberous  Begonias  being 
partioularty  attractive.  An  extensive  and  imposing  oolleetiott  of 
plants  were  staged  by  Captain  Patton  in  the  east  quadrant,  compris- 
mg  160  varieties  of  Colenses,  seme  of  them  very  handsome,  arranged 
wuh  PalmSj  Lilies,  and  misoenaneous  fine-folmge  i^ants.  Another 
very  attractive  group  was  that  from  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Beq..  Chmners- 
bury  House,  Acton  fffaidener,  Mr.  Hudson),  which  oontatmed  some 
handsome  specimen  Ferns,  Crotons,  Palms,  and  other  plants  efi!<oc- 
tively  arranged.  Mrs.  Hudson  oontribnted  an  elegant  and  pleasing 
example  of  table  decoration,  which  found  many  admirers.  Nursery- 
men also  exhibited  well,  oae  of  the  principal  groups  being  thatt  from 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Yiotoria  Nars^ies,  Upper  Holloway,  which  in- 
cluded a  number  of  (dwfce  stove  plants ;  Orchids^alms,  Nepenthes, 
Ferns,  Ae^  being  exceptionally  well  represented.  The  Gkneral  Horti- 
cultural Company  sent  a  large  and  beautiful  group  of  Palms,  Perns, 
Gloxinias,  and  others,  the  central  plant  being  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
beautifully  variegatea  Phyllanthua  nivosns.  Messrs.  Osbom  A  Son, 
Fulfaam,  had  a  pleasing  arraasement  of  fine-foliage  plants  ;  and  Mr. 
Aldous,  South  Eeasinaton,  exhibited  a  araoeful  mode  of  deooratina  a 
firo  grate  and  maatebheu.  Messrs.  Dick  Radclyife  A  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  contributed  a  charming  arrangement  for  a  grotto ;  and 
Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  staged  a  large  collection  of  trusses  of  Ter- 
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benss  representing  more  than  150  Tarieties,  veiy  bright  and  rich  in 
colour. 

Tttb  grounds  were  illuminated  with  Messrs.  Siemens'  electric  light, 
which  proved  on  this  occasion  exceptionally  brilliant  and  steady,  and 
upwards  of  eight  thousand  coloured  lamps,  which  were  arranged 
spirally  up  the  stems  of  trees,  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  among  the 
branches,  and  around  the  fountains,  considerable  taste  bcdngdisp&yed 
in  the  arrangement.  Coloured  fires  were  employed  at  intervals,  but 
owing  to  the  stillness  of  the  air  the  smoke  somewhat  marred  the  effect. 
In  the  oonseryatory  the  Kensington  Amateur  Choral  Society  sang  an 
admirable  selection  of  part  songa,  and  on  the  terrace  the  bands  of  the 
Boyal  Horse  Guards  and  Life  Guards  contributed  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  visitors.  Under  the  superintendence  of  the  Secretary 
and  members  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Barron  the  Superintendent,  and 
Kr.  Pick  the  Assistant  Secretary,  carried  out  the  arrangements 
with  great  efficiency  ^  indeed  in  every  respect  this  was  probably  the 
most  su^ooBsfnl  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  by  the  Society. 

GARDENIAS. 

Plants  that  have  flowered  late  should  be  pruned,  bat  not  too 
closely  unless  they  are  overgrown,  when  they  may  be  cut  well 
bftck«  otherwise  the  mere  removal  of  irregularities  of  growtii  is  all 
that  la  required.  The  plants  should  be  Sbioroaghly  cleaned  from 
mealy  bog  and  scale,  as  the  growth  being  old  will  admit  of  an 
insecticide  being  applied  at  a  greater  strength  than  when  the 
shoots  are  young  and  soft  A  solution  of  nicotine  soap,  6  oes. 
to  the  gallon  of  water,  will  destroy  both  mealy  bug  and  scale, 
either  by  dipping  the  plants  or  syringing  them  wiUi  the  solution 
at  a  temperature  of  100°  to  120°.  To  be  ef^tual,  however,  it 
must  be  thoroughly  done,  as  partial  cleansing  only  leaves  stock  to 
breed,  and  gives  the  impression  that  plants  cannot  be  cleansed  of 
mealy  bug  when  once  they  are  affected.  The  plants  should  be 
enconrag^  to  make  growth  by  plenty  of  heat  and  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  when  fiirly  growing  should  be  repotted,  merely 
loosening  the  sides  of  the  ball  and  removing  any  loose  soil. 
Young  stock  that  it  is  desired  to  advance  quickly  should  be 
moved  into  larger  pots,  and  encouraged  at  the  wannest  end  of  the 
stove  by  syringing  every  evening.  Gardenia  florida  intermedia  is 
by  far  we  largest  and  freest-flowered  of  the  family,  and  should 
be  grown  in  quantity. — G.  P. 


WIRRAL  ROSE  SHOW. 


Will  it  not  surprise  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to  hear  that  the 
best  Rose  Show  or  the  jesa  has  been  that  held  bv  a  young  Society 
onlv  two  years  old,  and  in  a  place  concerning  whicn  the  exclamation 
will  be  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten — *^  Wirral !  Wirral  t  Never  heard  of 
such  a  place ! "  Not  so  extensive  as  that  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but 
oertainly  as  lar|;e  as  that  of  the  National  Rose  Society  at  Manchester, 
and  in  the  ouality  of  the  exhibits  exceeding  it.  As  the  reporter  for 
the  Journal  was  taking  notes  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  few 
general  observations. 

Wirral  is  the  name  of  the  hundred  in  which  Birkenhead  is  situated, 
and  the  Show  was  held  in  the  archery  ground  in  Birkenhead  Park, 
and  in  a  tent  were  staeed  some  of  the  finest  stands  I  have  seen  this 
year.  When  I  say  that  Messrs.  Cranston,  Paul  &  Son,  Davison, 
Prince,  d^c,  exhibited  amongst  the  growers  for  sale,  and  Messrs.  Jowitt 
and  Uawtrey  amongst  amateurs,  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that 
the  materials  for  a  fine  exhibition  were  not  wanting.  But  how,  it 
will  be  asked,  could  such  growers  be  induced  to  go  to  so  new  a  Society 
and  so  far  off  ?  Simply  this :  Birkenhead  possesses  a  considerable 
number  of  Rose-growers,  who  are  also  by  no  means  timid  men; 
and  believing  that  what  is  to  be  done  at  all  should  be  done  well,  they 
agreed  that  twenty  of  them  should  put  down  five  guineas  apiece  as 
a  guarantee  fund,  and,  thus  securing  themselves  against  possible  loss, 
sl^uld  offer  such  prizes  as  would  induce  growers  from  a  distance ; 
and  having,  moreover,  a  Secretary  whose  enorgy  belonged  to  no 
limited  liability,  but  is  untiring,  the^  have  attained  the  proud  pre- 
eminence of  holding  the  best  lixhibition  of  the  year,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  National.  There  was  but  one  element  of  disappoint- 
ment—the weather,  which  has  proved  so  treacherous  this  year  and 
has  so  defied  all  forecasts  ;  it  was  as  bad  as  could  be,  and  I  fear  the 
guarantors  will  have  to  suffer ;  but  as  one  of  them  said,  '*  We  shall 
cheerfully  pay  up  our  five  guineas  and  come  up  again."  With  such 
a  spirit  amongst  them  it  needs  no  seer  to  predict  a  successful  time  for 
the  Wirral  Rose  Society. 

Although  Mr.  Cransion  was,  as  he  everywhere  has  been  this  year, 
faclie jprinotpt,  yet  I  should  be  inclined  to  give  the  palm  to  the  box 
of  thirtv-tix  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jowitt,  for  this  was  as  near  perfection 
as  possible.  I  question  very  much  if  he  could  have  picked  out  such 
a  thirty-six  out  of  his  stand  of  forty-eight  with  which  he  won  the  cup 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Some  of  the  blooms,  such  as  A.  K.  Williams, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Marie  Rady,  and  Charles  Lefebvre,  were  in- 
expressibly grand.  Your  reporter  will  have  noticed,  I  have  no  doubt, 
most  of  the  fine  blooms,  but  I  cannot  pass  by  the  magnificent  twelve 
Marie  Radys  of  Mr.  Cranston,  or  the  very  nearly  equaUy  grand  twelve 
of  Marie  Baumann  of  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Dickson  a  Sons,  Chester.  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  stand  of  Marie  Rady,  and  it  nearly  equalled 


the  splendid  twelve  Alfred  Colombs  of  Mr.  Jowitt  shown  at  Manches- 
ter. Amongst  local  exhibitors  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall  of  Lant  Grove,  Rock 
Ferry,  had  by  far  the  finest  collection,  winning  the  first  pnxe  for 
twenty-four  blooms,  and  the  National  Rose  Society's  silver  medal.  I 
was  not  surprised  at  the  excellence  of  the  blooms  when  I  saw  the 
splendid  growth  of  his  plants.  I  must  add  personally  it  was  a  visit  of 
great  enjoyment.  I  went  to  Wirral  as  a  stranger,  out  was  received 
with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  kindness,  especially  by  the  President. 
Mr.  Hall,  and  that  I  look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  a  renewal 
of  an  acquaintance  so  happily  begun. — D.,  De(iL 


This,  the  second  Show  of  the  Wirral  Rose  Society,  was  held  on  the 
24th  mst.  in  Birkenhead  Park.  Last  year  the  Society  held  their 
Exhibition  at  Bebington,  and  offered  about  £30  in  prizes.  This  year 
thej  offered  a  schedule  of  fifteen  classes  and  gave  £105  in  prizes. 
This  undoubtedly  proved  the  finest  Rose  Show  of  the  year,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
weatner  was  most  unpropitious.  The  few  davs  of  good  weather 
previous  to  the  Show  told  considerably  upon  the  blooms,  and  they 
were  exhibited  on  the  whole  in  much  better  condition  tnan  those 
shown  at  Manchester  the  previous  week ;  they  were  indeed  of  first- 
class  qualitjr  both  as  reguds  size,  freshness,  and  colour ;  and  light 
Roses,  especiallv  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  were  shown  in  greater  numbers 
and  better  condition  than  we  have  before  seen  this  season.  Messrs. 
Cranston  &  Co»  Hereford,  staged  a  very  fine  box  of  their  new  Rose 
Mrs.  Jowitt ;  tne  colour  was  very  bright  and  the  foliage  healthj, 
clean,  and  large,  not  a  trace  of  spot  or  mildew  to  be  found  upon  it. 
The  same  firm  exhibited  a  magnificent  box  of  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady  ;  and 
Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester^  a  fresh 
and  fine  stand  of  Marie  Baumann,  which  the  leading  rosanans  con- 
sidered had  not  been  shown  in  such  condition  this  season. 

NuBSsaTMiN's  CLASSSS.^For  twen^-two  varieties,  distinct,  single 
trusses,  first,  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  Hereford,  with  beautifnl 
flowers,  and  much  ahead  of  any  others  in  this  class.  Amongst  their 
most  noteworthy  blooms  were  Abel  Carriire,  Marie  Baumann,  La 
Dnchesse  de  Momy,  very  fine ;  Duke  of  Wellington,  Madame  Victor 
Yerdier.  Emilie  Hausburg,  Due  de  Rohan,  Mrs.  Laxton,  full  and  very 
fine ;  Dr.  Andry,  Fisher  Holmes,  Souvenir  de  Mons.  Paul  Neyron, 
Edouard  PynacarL  Reynolds  Hole,  Dnpuy  Jamain,  Etienne  lievet, 
Jean  Liabaud,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Yerdier,  ^position  de  Brie,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Mary  Pochin,  A.  E.  Williams,  Louis  Yan  Houtte,  and  La 
France.  Second,  Messrs.  Paul  A  Sons,  Old  NnrserieSjCheshunt,  with 
good  blooms  among  others  of  Mrs.  Baker,  S^nateur  Yaisse,  Edouard 
Dufour,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Yardon,Lord  Beaoonsfield, 
Louis  van  Houtte,  Annie  Wood,  Miss  Poole,  Xavier  Olibo,  Antoine 
Ducher,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Third, 
G.  Prince,  Oxford,  with  Marcelin  Roda,  Catherine  Mermet,  Duo  de 
Montpensier,  Ducheese  de  Yallombrosa,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Aimie 
Wood,  Capitaine  Christy^  Horace  Yemet,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  as 
the  leadine  flowers.  Messrs.  Francis  and  Arthur  Dickson  &  Sons 
were  the  otner  exhibitors  and  stae[ed  excellent  blooms. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  there  were 
six  entries,  and  the  competition  was  very  close.  First,  Messrs.  Cran- 
ston &  Co.  with  Mrs.  Jowitt,  very  fine ;  Alfred  Colomb,  Le  Havre, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Elie  Morel,  La  France,  Capitaine  Christy,  Baronne 
de  Rothschild,  S^nateur  Yaisse,  Niphetoe^  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and 
Catherine  Mermet.    Second.  Messrs.  Davison  &  Co.,  Herefbrd,  with 

food  blooms  of  the  foUowing^Charles  Wood,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
ohn  Stuart  MUl,  MdUe.  Marie  Rady,  Alfred  Colomb,  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  and  Marguerite  Brassac  Equal  thirds,  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Sons  and  G.  Prince,  Oxford ;  the  former  having  good  blooms  of  Prince 


Mons.  Paul  Neyron,  Etienne  Levet,  and  Mons.  £.  Y.  Teas  in  superior 
condition. 

In  the  open  class  for  thirty-six  varieties,  single  blooms^  first^  T. 
Jowitt,  Esq.,  Old  Weir,  Hereford,  with  magnificent  blooms,  mcludmg 
Alfred  Colomb.  Mons.  Noman,  Dnke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Herbert, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady.  La  France,  Ferdinand  de 
Lessepe,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Horace  Yemet  in  such  condition  m 
is  rarely  seen.  Second,  Mr.  Griffiths,  Hereford,  with  good  blooms 
of  Fisher  Holmes,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Alfred  Colomb,  Sir  G.  Wolseley, 
Marie  Baumann,  Mrs.  I^ixton,  La  Fnmce,  and  Comteese  de  Serenve. 
Third.  Messre.  James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester ;  John  Hopper,  Xavier 
Olibo,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  being  extremelv  fine. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  one  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose, 
first,  Cranston  &  Co.,  with  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady  above  alluded  to. 
Second,  James  Dickson  &  Sons  with  Marie  Baumann.  Third,  G. 
Prince  with  Alfred  Colomb.  Extra  prize.  T.  Jowitt,  Esq.,  with  John 
Stuart  Mill.    All  the  stands  were  splendid. 

Amatburs*  Classes.— Thirty-six  varieties,  single  blooms.  First, 
T.  Jowitt,  Esq.,  with  a  magnificent  stand.  The  bloom  of  A.  K. 
Williams  was  undoubtedly  the  best  in  the  Show :  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady, 
Sir  G.  Wolseley,  Francois  Michelon.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  La  Duchesse 
de  Momy,  Comtesse  de  Serenve,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  C.  Cra- 
pelet  were  also  in  grand  condition.  Second,  G.  P.  Hawtrey,  Esq.. 
who  staged  among  others  splendid  blooms  of  La  France^  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Marie  Baumann,  Thdr^se  Levet,  and 
Marguerite   Brassac.     Third,  G.  H.  Berrington,  Esq. ;  Louis  Yan 
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Hbntte,  La  France,  SirG.  Wolfleley,  Ferle  dec  Jordins.  and  Francois 
Hichelon  being  the  finest  blooms.  Foorth,  0.  W.  Newmann,  Esq., 
Wyncote,  Allerton  (^rdener,  Kr.  Mease).  The  finest  bloom  in  this 
box  was  Marshal  Nid^  and  without  doubt  the  finest  in  the  Show  of 
that  Tarietj.  Sir  G-.  Wolselej  and  Marie  Banmann  were  also  good. 
The  blooms  were  smaller  than  those  shown  bjr  the  j^roTious  prize- 
takers,  but  rery  good  considering  the  locality  in  which  they  were 
grown.    There  were  seven  entries  in  this  class. 

For  twelTe  yarietieB,  single  blooms,  of  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Messrs. 
T.  Jowitt  and  J.  P.  Hawtoey  were  each  awarded  equal  first  prizes, 
the  former  having  good  fine  examples  of  Niphetoe,  Alba  Boeea, 
Bubens,  and  Mar^chal  Kiel ;  the  latter  excellent  blooms  of  Caroline 
Knster,  Catherine  Mermet,  SoaTenlr  de  Mens,  Paul  Neyron,  and 
Amazon. 

Amateurs*  classes  for  Boees  grown  within  the  Hundred  of  Wirral. 
»-For  twenty  rarieties,  single  blooms,  first,  T.  B.  Hall,  Esq.,  whose 
stand  included  Eugtoe  Furs^  a  fine  dark  flower  and  much  admired ; 
although  much  resembling  Louis  Tan  Houtte,  the  wood  was  quite 
distinct ;  Etienne  Levet,  Thomas  Mills,  Mdlle.  Marie  Finger,  and 
S^nateur  Yaise  were  also  good.  Second^  Mr.  Joseph  Meyer ;  Mdlle. 
Marie  Bady  and  Prinoe  Camille  de  Bohan  being  the  finest  blooms. 
Third,  Mr.  T.  Griffiths  with  a  good  stand  containing  fine  blooms  of 
Paul  Neyron  and  Charles  Lefebvre.  For  twelve  varieties,  single 
blooms,  nret,  W.  Just,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  McMaster),  with  a  good 
stand  of  blooms  which  included  a  very  large  example  of  Mdlle. 
Hippolyte  Jamain.  This  bloom  was  also  awarded  the  prize  for  the 
premier  Bose.  Second,  lAx,  Hodgson :  third^  Mr.  J.  Hargreaves ; 
fourth,  Mr.  J.  T.  Baviies.  For  twelve  varieties,  single  blooms, 
Messrs.  D.  Walford,  J.  Myers,  and  T.  B.  Hall,  were  awarded  the 

Sues  in  the  order  named.  Six  varieties,  single  blooms,  Messrs.  Just, 
odgson,  Baynes,  and  Gaman  were  the  prizetakers  respectively. 
For  three  varieties,  single  blooms,  the  awards  went  to  Messrs.  Just, 
Hodgson,  and  Hargreaves. 

MisoXLLAKBOUS  EXHIBITS. — Mr.  J.  Smith,  nuTserymanj  Claughton, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  which  occupied 
one  end  of  the  tent.  The  other  end  was  occupied  with  plants  irom 
Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester,  and  Mr.  Smith,  Dell  Nur- 
sery, Bock  Ferry,  both  collections  including  some  clean  well-^rown 
decorative  planto.  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  also  exhibited  a 
box  of  Boses,  which  included  good  blooms  of  Bichard  Wallace, 
Alfred  Colomb.  Due  de  Bohan,  Horace  Yemet,  and  Jean  I^baud ; 
Mr.  Griffiths,  Hereford,  a  box  of  Marie  Banmann  and  of  Comtesse  de 
Serenye,  the  latter  being  remarkably  good.  The  Committee  of 
Management  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  laboured  assidu- 
ously to  render  the  Show  a  success.  New  societies^  however,  do  not 
always  adopt  the  best  system  of  managing  the  exhibitions  in  respect 
of  the  numbers,  prize  cuxls,  d^c. ;  but  exnerientia  docet. 

The  Judges  were  the  Bev.  H.  H.  l>'Ombrain ;  Messrs.  Elliott, 
Francis,  and  Prinoe. 

PBIMROSES. 

Thb  common  Primroee,  when  well  grown  in  rich  light  soil,  will 
in  the  third  year  become  a  large  plant  and  most  nsenil  for  early 

3»ring  flowering.  Seedling  plants  will  be  found  near  any  old 
nmp,  and  these  should  now  be  planted  out  in  the  borders.  Next 
year  they  will  form  good  flowering  clomps,  prodncing  a  dozen 
flowers  or  so,  and  the  year  following  if  properly  grown  they  will 
bear  flowers  by  hundreds.  I  have  connted  as  many  as  850  flowers 
at  one  time  on  a  single  three-year-old  clump  of  the  common  yellow 
Primroee.  The  coloured  varieties  of  this  flower  are  a  so  very  well 
worth  attention.  I  have  at  least  fifty  well-marked  varieties  here, 
varying  from  the  deepest  crimson  to  the  purest  white,  and  from 
the  deepest  purple  to  rose  colour,  and  all  these  are  of  our  own 
raising  over  the  last  five  years  from  carefully  selected  seed. 
Originally  I  commenced  with  choice  Irish  seed,  which  was  sown 
along  the  two  sides  of  a  beechwood  fence  running  north  and 
south,  so  that  the  seedlings  were  in  shadow  half  the  day.  The 
small  plants  thus  raised  were  pricked  out  in  different  situations, 
some  in  the  open  borders  and  others  in  shade,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  one  place  suits  better  than  another.  In  two  years  they  are 
fine  plants,  and  they  remain  good  for  four  years,  after  which  I 
remove  them  to  the  wild  gaMen.  The  flowers  from  old  plants 
become  smaller ;  and  where  so  many  are  grown,  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  divide  them  when  they  can  be  replaced  so  easily  with 
seedlings  which  we  expect  to  be  of  flnsr  quality. 

To  maintain  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  strain  I  carefully 
weed  out  all  inf^or  colours  the  moment  they  flower,  and  take 
great  care  of  the  best.  I  do  not  trouble  to  gather  seed,  but  allow 
the  plants  to  scatter  Uieir  seeds  around  them,  raking  the  ground 
and  shaking  out  the  seeds  when  ready.  The  seedlings  are  thus 
poaped  around  the  parent  plant,  and  as  the  good  varieties  are 
known  the  seedlings  are  safe.  I  believe  we  have  thus  obtained 
as  good  qualities  in  every  colour  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere.  In 
the  eariy  spring  nothing  can  be  more  lovely  than  thousands  of 
Frimroses  of  every  shade  of  colour.  All  our  beds  are  edged  with 
them,  and  they  are  also  pricked  out  on  the  rockeries  and  on  the 
permanent  borders.    They  do  not  do  well  for  massing,  so  we 


have  discarded  them  from  the  more  formal  spring  bedding. — 
W.  Bbookbauk,  Broekhurttf  Didtbury, 


HAWKHURST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  tenth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society  was  held  under 
very  favourable  circumstances.  As  a  oonsequenoe  of  the  distriot 
comprising  a  very  extensive  and  much-favoured  part  of  Kent,  the 
competition  was  and  invariably  is  very  keen  throughout  the  Hhow. 
There  is  now  no  occasion  for  any  open  classes  for  plants  to  *'  make 
a  show^**  the  local  plant-^wers  oeing  quite  equal  to  the  emer^ncy. 
There  is  yet,  however,  still  room  for  improvement  in  the  fnut  and 
vegetable  classes.  Collections  of  vegetables  were  stag^  in  numbers 
in  two  classes,  but  many  were  much  too  coarse,  especially  the  roots. 
Liberal  prizes  were  offered  to  cottagers,  and  a  very  creditable  display 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  sufficient  to  fill  a  large  tent  was  produced. 

The  premier  six  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants  were  staged 
by  J.  C.  Fisher,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Nicholls).  Some  of  the  beet 
of  these  were  the  well-flowaed  examples  of  ^ougainvillea  glabra, 
Erica  Thomsons,  and  Statice  imbrioata.  The  best  four  exhibited  by 
W.  J.  Neve,  Esq.,  Cranbrook  (Mr.  F.  Dean),  included  good  plants  of 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum  and  Allamanda  Schottli.  Fine-foliaged 
plants  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Nichollsj  the  Bight  Hon.  G.  J. 
Goschen,  Hawkhurst  (Mr.  Gilmour) ;  Mr.  F.  Dean :  Captain  Cakes, 
Sandhurst  (Mr.  Hodgkins)  ;  SirE.T.Hardinge  (Mr.  Summery),  Hawk- 
hurst, and  others.  The  specimen  of  Acalypha  musaica  shown  by  Mr. 
Gilmour  was  strikingly  beautiful.  This  exhibitor  was  also  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  six  exotic  Ferns  and  four  Caladiums.  Of  the  former 
the  specimens  of  Davallia  Mooreana,  Adiantum  mcillimum,  and 
Gymnogramma  peruviana  were  very  praiseworthy.  The  premier  prise 
group  of  Fuchsias  staged  by  Mr.  Incholls  included  beautifully  grown 
specimens  of  Lucy  MUls  and  Wave  of  Life.  Ladv  HerschelL  Hawk- 
hurst (Mr.  L.  Biumes),  also  staged  good  Fuchsias.  Mr.  Hodgkins 
secured  the  first  prizes  for  Gloxinias  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Dr. 
Newington,  Ticehurst  (Mr.W.  Saloombe),  was  awarded  the  first  prizes 
for  both  twelve  and  twenty-four  cut  Boses.  The  blooms  were  fairly 
good  in  both  instances. 

The  best  ooUection  of  ten  varieties  of  fruit  shown  by  Mr.  Barnes 
included  good  examples  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Mrs.  Pinoe 
Grapes.  Two  other  collections  were  staged.  Mr.  Milham,  Bd- 
venden,  secured  the  first  prize  for  eight  dishes  of  fruit.  The  best 
two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  were  shown  bv  Mr.  B.  Beekes,  Wad- 
hurst  Castle  Gkuxlens,  Uie  variety  being  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr. 
Barnes  was  a  close  second  with  Mrs.  Pince,  and  in  a  corresponding 
class  for  white  Grapes  was  placed  first  with  well-coloured  clusters  ot 
Buckland  Sweetwater.  The  Melons  shown  as  a  rule  were  very  poor, 
the  notable  exceptions  being  the  premier  prize  fruit  of  Turner's  8<»rlet 
Gtom  and  Earl  of  Beaconsneld,  green  flesh,  shown  by  Mr.  Gilmour 
and  Mr.  Hodgkins  respeccively.    Cucumbers  also  were  second-rate. 

Mr.  Barnes  had  the  beet  collection  of  vegetables,  but  was  veir 
closely  pressed  by  Mr.  Gilmour.  The  latter  put  up  a  very  fine  dish 
of  Stamfordian  Tomatoes.  Other  successful  exhibitors  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  Mr.  Milham ;  Canon  Jeffreys,  Hawkhurst ;  Mr.  I^gnl- 
den,  Mr.  Willards,  and  others.  Mr.  W.  Apps,  Clive  Yale,  Hastings, 
exhibited,  not  for  coinpetition.  some  very  fine  Early  Bed  Tomatoes, 
Tender  and  True  and  Earl  of  Beaconsfiela  Cucumbers,  and  some  very 
close  heads  of  Dean's  Snowball  Caulifiower. 

Mr.  Potten,  Sissinghurst  Nurseries,  brought  a  good  collection  of 
plants,  which  added  much  to  the  variety  of  the  Show.  Among  these 
we  noticed  the  double-flowering  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  Comtesse 
Horace  de  Choiseul,  Phosphorescent,  and  Emilie  Lemoine ;  and  good 
single-flowering  varieties  were  W.E.Gumbleton,  Zambezi,  and  Potten*s 
Exquisite.  The  most  striking  pooler  Pelargoniums  were  Master- 
piece, Prinoe  of  Wales,  E.  B.  Benyon,  Empress  of  India,  and  Proteus. 
Good  Zonal  varieties  were  Gkithome  Hardy.  Dr.  Denny,  New  Life,  and 
General  Grant ;  and  of  doubles  Madame  Thibaut,  Nymph,  Madame 
Thiers,  and  Lucie  Lemoine.  Mr.  W.  Knight,  nurseryman,  Battle, 
exhibited  three  boxes  of  cut  Boees,  man^  of  which  were  very  good, 
notably  Marie  Banmann,  Dr.  Andry.  Camille  Bemardin,  Mdlle.  Marie 
Bady,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Exposition  de  Brie.  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard 
and  Co.,  Maidstone,  sent  six  boxes  of  very  fine  cut  Boses,  the  colour 
of  the  majority  being  remarkably  bright.  Some  of  the  best  blooms 
were  Capitaine  Christy,  Baron  Haussman,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  La 
France,  Etienne  Levet,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Elie  Morel,  Marie 
Baumann,  Alfred  Colomb,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Magna  Charta. 
An  exhibition  of  arts  and  manufactures  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  Flower  Show,  and  the  grounds  adjoining  the  residence  of  Sir  E.  T. 
Hardinge,  Bart,  were,  with  the  park,  open  to  the  public. 

POTATOES. 

Nevbb  since  I  have  been  in  the  county  of  Wilts  have  I  seen 
such  an  abundance  of  garden  produce  as  there  is  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood at  present.  Cottage  gardens  especially  are  a  pleasure 
to  look  at,  and  the  contrast  between  this  year  and  last  is  very 
remarkable.  Potatoes,  the  poor  man's  vegetable,  Were  last  year 
quite  a  failure,  while  Groundsel  and  other  ouick-growing  weeds 
seemed  to  have  entirely  taken  possession.  Hoeing  was  useless 
and  weeding  seemed  to  be  labour  thrown  away,  for  the  weather, 
which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  cultivated  vegetables,  was 
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exMcUj  that  whkb  (hogndael,  &c^  delif fated  in.  Vow,  Althoogfa 
I  mast  confess  that  Gronndsel  is  not  ^ntirelj  absent,  for  there  is 
SQch  a  crop  from  seed  of  last  year  as  will  take  some  time  to  get 
under,  the  Potatoes  are  a  marrellons  crop.  I  am  digging  Hyatt's 
Prolific  at  the  rate  of  12  tons  per  acre,  the  quality  of  whidi,  too,  is 
OTceJlewt  It  is  Bot  expected  thai  any  other  patch  will  yield  qnite 
40  well  as  this  one,  bat  eveiywhere  the  ground  seems  full  of  Pota- 
toes, from  two  dosen  to  tkirty  laige  tabers  turafng  up  from  a 
root ;  mad  erea  in  some  of  the  cottage  gardens,  where  the  seed 
which  was  planted  was  yexy  inferiori  the  yidd  is  extremely 
good. 

That  dread  enemy  the  Peronospora  is  qnite  a  month  later  in 
making  its  appearance,  and  I  am  m  hopes  that  personally  I  shall 
not  sofiar  much  from  its  ravages ;  for  aUboogh  Potatoes  were  still 
growing  last  when  the  first  unwdoome  blotches  were  seen  in  our 
iieighboariBg  Tillage,  I  decided  that  8  to  12  tons  an  acre  was 
wofrth  being  ealasfied  with,  and  had  all  the  topscarefally  palled  off 
the  variety  I  have  named,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tor  experi- 
ment»  or  rather  for  conTinoing  nnbelievers.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
of  any  nse  remoring  the  tops  after  tfacnr  become  badly  spotted, 
for  the  disease  has  then  already  circulated  through  the  whole 
ijstem.  It  requires,  of  coursot  a  strong  nerve  and  a  hard  heart  to 
oart  away  the  foliage  while  it  is  fredi  and  vigorou;^  bat  *'half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  none,''  and  I  shall  be  peifecUy  satined  and 
extvemely  thaxdcfal  if  I  can  secure  such  a  cro^  as  we  have  at 
pieaent  We  hare  planted  Boceocde,  Caolifiower,  Broccoli,  Ac., 
catwaen  the  rows  of  Potatoes  where  the  tope  have  been  removed, 
ier  the  jiM,  being  ao  abundant  the  usual  quantity  of  ground  is 
not  cleared,  and  some  orope  of  Cabbages,  Peas,  fcc^  have  had  to 
be  removed  before  they  were  half  over  to  make  room  for  the 
indispensable  winter  stdS. 

Last  year  I  was  much  afraid  oor  good  fdend  the  old  Ashleaf 
was  going  to  leave  us  altogether,  for  moro  than  half  of  it  seemed 
to  grow  out  of  its  true  character,  and  it  was  very  badly  diseased. 
The  tnier  the  atock,  the  worse  the  disease  and  the  less  the  crop 
aaemed  to  be,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  it  seems  now  to  have  taken 
A  new  lease  of  life;  and  even  those  whidi  were  of  doubtful 
^araeter  last  year,  and  were  on  tiiat  account  kept  separate,  have 
mostly  returned  to  the  normal  habit.  This  is  a  great  consolation, 
lor  none  of  the  so-called  improved  Aflhleafs  are  equal  to  this  for 
earlinees  or  shortness  of  haulm,  both  of  which  points  are  of 
interest  to  those  who  grow  Potatoes  in  frames. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  what  late  Potatoes  will  da  I  am  supposed 
to  have  only  two  varieties,  Scotch  Champion  and  Magnum  Bonum. 
The  Scotch  Champion  from  seed  saved  here  is  growing  moderately 
▼igoroBe,  and  a  great  many  small  Potatoes  are  already  at  the 
roots.  The  purchased  seed  fcnws  modi  stronger  and  flowers  more 
Mofosdy,  hot,  from  what  I  can  see  at  present,  is  not  making 
Potatoes  so  fai^  jet  I  have  no  doubt  about  both  stocks  being  true, 
as  they  are  alike  in  all  other  respects.  The  Champion  was  last 
year  of  splendid  quality,  and  although  many  were  diseased  and 
useless,  there  were  more  good  tabers  left  than  we  had  from  any 
other  sort  I  cannot  un&rstand  Champion  being  plaoed  in  the 
second  dass  for  quality.  It  was  the  only  Potato  I  tasted  last  year 
which  was  equal  to  the  imported  German  Beds,  and  good  as  th^ 
were  when  properly  cooked,  they  were  only  hidf  as  good  as 
CSiampioa.  mm  and  sessons  we  know  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  quality,  and  it  may  be  that  heavy  soil  and  a  wet  season  do 
not  disagree  with  our  SetDtdi  friend,  ft  is  a  pity  it  is  not  a  more 
handsome  tuber,  but  we  have  had  many  proofs  that  beauty  and 
good  quality  do  not  always  go  together  even  in  Potatoes. 

Majgnum  Bonum  was  a  fair  crop  with  no  diseased  tubers,  but 
that  IS  all  I  can  say  for  it  at  present,  for  althoagh  it  was  tried 
several  times  during  the  winter,  spring,  and  oven  the  summer,  it 
was  never  fit  to  eat  It  has  been  planted  again  in  the  hopes  that 
A  better  season  mavmake  it  palatal^.  There  is  one  thtngwhidi 
«nght  to  recommend  it,  at  least  to  slovenly  cultivators— there  is  not 
much  diaoce  for  weeds  to  grow  where  it  is  planted.  Its  haulm  is 
M  feet  high,  even  on  poor  ground,  and  its  ample  fcdiage  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  smother  the  otherwise  irrepressiUe  GroundseL 
When  the  disease  has  thinned  its  leaves  and  made  room  for  the 
light  to  penetrate  some  Potatoes  may  be  formed,  but  I  have  not 
much  hopes  before  that  time  in  this  most  laxuriant  of  seasons. 
Be  it  understood  that  I  only  speak  of  last  vear,  and  this  in  re^ud 
to  Champion  and  Magnum  Bonum,  as  I  had  no  practical  expe- 
rience with  them  before. 

Seed  of  the  oarly  kidney-shaped  varieties  cannot  be  looked 
after  too  soon  now.  I  make  a  pomt  of  selecting  them  with  great 
care,  and  place  them  up  endways  on  boards  in  a  cool  diiedat  onoe, 
where  they  remain  unoisturbed  till  planting-out  time.  Last  year 
I  was  amply  paid  for  all  this  troable,  for  although  Potatoes  all 
aronnd  were  almost  a  complete  failure,  I  had  a  veiy  fair  crop  of 
Mjmtt's  ProlifiCt    Those  who  have  to  purchase  early  kidney  varie- 


ties for  planting  riioold  always  do  so  before  winter ; 
^ttem  in  spring  is  throwing  money  away. — ^Wm.  Tatlob^ 


GLOXINIAS  AND   TUBEROUS-ROOTED   BEGONIAS 

AT  THE  BEADING  NURSERIES. 

• 

Of  late  years  both  Gloxinias  and  taberons-rooied  Begonias 
have,  in  common  with  many  other  dioice  fiowermg  plants,  been 
mucdi  improved  by  the  efforts  of  hybridiserB.  The  success  attend- 
ing these  efforts  is  really  remaikable  ;  but  what  I  am  incHned  to 
thmk  also  very  important  is,  that  their  labours  have  probab^ 
been  mainly  ixutmmental  in  bringing  into  prominence  tiie  fact 
that  both  aro  eaaly  propagated  from  seed.  Not  only  can  they  be 
thus  readily  and  cheaply  increased,  but  what  is  vety  satisfactory, 
can,  if  ihe  seed  is  saindd  from  a  good  strain,  be  relied  on  for 
giving  bloom  eqnaUy  as  good  as,  B  not  superior  in  quality  to, 
the  originals.  Seedlings,  too,  as  with  almost  all  kinds  of  phmls, 
are  veiy  vigorous,  being  easily  grown  into  good  flowering  plants 
the  firet  season.  By  skilful  treatment  plants  raised  frun  cuttings 
(this  applies  more  especially  to  the  Begonias)  are  in  one  season 
ffrown  into  specimens,  but  in  the  majority  of  private  growers* 
hands  they  are  but  puny  objects  as  compared  with  thejne  biazu^h- 
ing  and  floriferous  seedlings. 

Few  growers  have  taken  greater  pains  with  the  improvement 
of  the  strains  of  Begonias  a^  Gloxinias  than  the  Messrs  Satton 
and  Sons  of  Beading,  and  none  probably  have  met  with  greater 
SBOcess.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  booses  filled  with 
well-grown  plants  of  grand  varieties.  The  foimer  from  last 
year's  sowing  are  now  at  their  best,  and  for  brilliancy  and  variety 
are  folly  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to  a  house  of  Zonal  Pefatfgoniums, 
as  may  sometimes  be  seen  at  Pearson's,  Oannen's,  and  ottier 
nursoies.  Names  both  with  these  and  Gkndnias  are  entirely 
dispensed  with,  but  every  vanety  has  its  registered  number,  m 
addition  to  their  own  very  sunerior  seedlings  all  the  best  new^ 
varieties  advertised  by  English  raisers  and  many  continental 
novelties  are  reeularly  added.  The  strain  has  heretofore  been 
rather  weak  in  light  varieties,  bot  will  be  much  benefited  by  the 
later  additions  of  seveml  raised  on  the  oootinent  I  also  noticed 
several  fine  double-flowering  varieties.  The  seedlings  genessUy 
are  exceptionally  dwarf  and  brandling  in  habit,  bearing  a  profusion 
of  large  flowers  of  good  form  and  substance.  In  other  houses 
tiiere  are  many  thounnds  of  healthy  sraing-sown  seedlings,  many 
of  which  will  be  grown-on  to  sucoeea  those  now  in  ilower,  the 
rest  being  grown  to  form  bulbs  for  distribution. 

The  Gloxinias  are  arowu  in  equally  as  large  numbers  and  are 
also  particalarly  good,  either  with  regard  to  the  blooms  or  the 
foliage,  the  latter  being  akme  extremely  ornamental,  having  a 
drooping  or  reflexed  h^it,  so  much  so  as  to  nearly  ccmceal  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  grown.  This  excellent  quality  is  no4ioe- 
able  in  the  innumerable  spring-sown  seedlings  as  well  as  in  the 
large  specimens  3  feet  through.  The  former  are  flowered  the  first 
season  in  4-inch  pots,  and  several  houses  of  them  will  shortiy  pre- 
sent a  grand  appearance,  and  to  me  are  more  attractive  than 
larger  plants,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number  now  in  fall  bloom. 
The  value  of  the  seed  saved  from  these  must  be  great,  the  strain 
being  so  excellent  Some  of  the  fiowers  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
measure  ranged  from  4^  to  5  indies  in  diameter,  the  others  being 
similarly  laige  and  of  great  substance  and  variety  of  colour.  These 
measurements  may  appear  exaggerated,  but  anyone  can  verify  the 
truth  of  these  and  other  statements  by  calling  at  the  nurseries. 

Dry  bulbs  and  seed  only  are  distributed  by  this  fiirm,  and 
probably  their  advice  on  the  starting  into  growth  of  the  f  onner 
and  the  germinating  of  the  latter  may  be  <2  service  to  many  ot 
the  readers  of  this  JoumaL  To  start  the  bulbs  into  growth  it  is 
advised  that  they  be  treated  somewhat  similarly  to  Dahlias,  or  in 
other  words,  that  previous  to  being  potted  they  be  placed  cm  a 
gentle  and  moist  hotbed,  potting  them  off  when  they  have  emitted 
roots.  They  are  plaoed  in  smidl  pots  in  the  first  instance^  froat 
which  they  receive  a  final  shift  into  either  6  or  B-mck  pota.  The 
soil  employed  to  consist  of  three  parts  tmhr  loam  to  one  of 
leaf  soil,  with  an  addition  of  silver  sand.  For  the  seed  pots 
or  pans  the  quantities  of  soil  aro  reversed — three  parts  well 
decomposed  leaf  soil  to  one  of  loam  and  some  sand  being  reoom- 
mendea.  Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  use  of  good  leaf 
soil  in  preference  to  peat,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  growth. 
When  sown,  the  seed  is  pressed  into  the  surface  of  the  soil,  idaoed 
in  a  gentle  heat— not  necessarily  bott<nn  heat— covered  with 
glass,  and  kept  uniformly  moist,  and  shaded.  The  seedlings  ars 
pricked  off  rather  thickly  in  well-drained  4-inch  or  5-inch  pot^ 
afterwards  plaoed  singly  into  small  pots  and  gradually  grown  on. 

The  treatment  of  Gloxinias  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
recommended  for  Begonias.  In  either  oase  the  whole  of  the  padEat 
of  seed  should  not  at  once  be  sown,  but  the  sowing  ai^;ht  to 
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extend  bora  Febntai;  to  II*j ;  Dm  latter  moolli,  ud  sren  June, 
bdnfc  eootideTed  the  moat  obtain  time  o(  gemiiiuitiiiK  Ute  ned, 
wbich  fnct  ongbt  to  be  noted  hj  inespetnnced  gtowen. — 
W.  IsonLDKir. 

[We  Ii«TB  Bccne  Bopni*  flowen  boa  Hcetn.  Bnttcm,  whioK  ire 
Tei7  iMge  aod  TBiied  end  biSliant  in  eoknii. — Eds.] 

THE  HOLLYHOCK  DISEASE. 
Vb  nnch  legiet  haTlng  rcoeireil  dtiriog  the  week  e 


which  isdieatee  Out  it»  onUiTeek  k  Mnewhat  raenL  We  oia 
beat  Teplj  to  our  correipoiidente  br  pabli^ing  Uie  followjug  ed- 
niinble  eoBniTliiga  tmd  notee  of  the  diBcaee  dj  Mr.  W.  B,  fadth, 
which  appMred  in  oar  columns  six  yean  ago. 

"PoeciBta  nalneeanm  dnt  eppeand  in  Chill  on  a  epeelei  of 
AlthEse;  it  next  ■ppewed  in  AKlnli>i  where  it  piored  extrmMlr 
deetnictive  to  the  HeUTbock  (Althaa  roeea,  a  BaUn  of  CUu). 
Last  Jane  It  was  reecnded  from  Ptamoe,  while  at  the  begtaniaeat 
JqIj'  it  had  rciKhed  tUa  eooDtrr,  irtioe  H  immedhrtaly  eea- 
mooed  its  ravasea  on  oai  Hollyhocks  with  frreat  Tiialenoe,  aad 
cempietely  killed  to  the  groiind  all  the  plants  it  attacked  Uw  ta 


lit.  It.— Pvooim  x. 


prinrte  gardens  uid  in  nurseries.  From  the  sooth  of  England 
K  rapidlf  ipread  to  tbe  north,  and  daring  the  eariy  spring  of  this 
Tear  in  cerwn  districts  near  London  nearlj  erery  leaf  of  Malva 
^flrestiis  was  blackened  by  this  new  pert.  It  haa  also  been 
recently  common  In  France,  attacking  tlie  indigenons  Halvacen. 
"The  Hollyhock  disease  is  remarkable  for  its  extieme  TinJence, 
for  on  alEeoted  plants  a  black  spot  is  not  merely  seen  here  and 
Ai. —    „  ._ ^  ^^yjj  many  species  of  Facdiiia,  but  the 


m  tLe  hsin  u>d  tlis 


affected  planta  have  ercry  leaf  blackened  by  these  oboo^ooa 
pnitnles  or  lori,  which  aie  entirely  compoaed  ti  nnl-fleptatc  span* 
seated  on  Btems,  ■■  seen  in  sectidn  at  c,  magnified  forty  diaoietOTS. 
Erery  sortis  contatna  more  than  ten  thonaand  spores,  and  In  the 
specimen  seat  for  identifleatlot]  I  cocnted  mote  than  a  thonsand 
sori  on  each  leaf  i  tkerefore  each  indirldoal  leaf  was  capable  of 
prodacing  ten  million  perfect  plants  of  tbe  Pnodnia.  Figniea 
altogether  tail  to  gire  any  idea  of  the  enormous  >epigdnoti*t 
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powen  of  this  mischieyons  f ongns,  and  as  for  a  cnre  none  is 
Known  or  likelj  to  be  known.  The  00I7  method  of  stamping  it 
out  appears  to  rest  in  at  once  taking  up  and  burning  root  and 
brandi  of  every  infected  plant. 

'*  The  accompanying  illnstration  with  description,  drawn  from 
Nature  with  a  camera  lucida,  will  senre  to  give  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  a  good  idea  of  the  plant  as  seen  under  the  microscope, 
and  the  snudlness  of  the  pest  and  its  spores  when  compared  with 
the  hairs  and  breathing  pores  of  the  Hollyhock  leaf  itself." 

Bir.  Brotherston  states  on  page  69  that  he  has  prevented  the 
spread  of  the  disease  by  removing  the  afEected  leaves  as  they 
appear  and  burning  them,  and  it  will  be  instructive  to  know  if 
the  cuttings  which  he  intends  striking  form  plants  free  from  the 
destructive  malady.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  state  a  remedy  for 
this  disease  we  will  gladly  publish  it,  as  it  is  with  regret  that  we 
have  observed  that  the  grand  old  plant  the  Hollyhock  is  seldom 
seen  in  gardens  now. 

GOOD  NEW  VEGETABLES. 

I QUITB  agree  with  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Muir,  on  page  3  of 
the  Journal,  in  relation  to  Carters*  Defiance  Cauliflower.  Seed 
was  sown  in  a  cold  frame  on  March  7th,  the  plants  being  grown 
in  an  exposed  situation,  and  fine  heads  were  ready  for  cutting 
about  the  1st  of  this  month.  Veitch^s  Early  Forcing  CauU- 
floWer  was  also  sown  at  the  same  time,  and  grown  ezacUy  under 
the  same  conditions.  I  find  it  equally  early ;  the  heads  are 
beautiful,  white,  and  a  little  larger  in  size  than  Carters*  Defiance. 
It  is  also  a  little  larger  in  growth,  but  would  have  ample  room  to 
develope  if  planted  1  foot  apart.  Carters*  Mont  Blanc  Cauliflower 
grows  larger  than  the  above  two,  and  requires  a  little  more  space 
between  the  plants.  Sown  at  the  same  time  and  grown  by  the 
side  of  the  others  it  forms  a  good  succession.  It  is  just  com- 
mencing to  form  heads.  Ellam*s  Early  Spring  CablMge  is  an 
excellent  early  variety  ;  it  hearts  quickly,  and  is  of  moderate  size 
and  very  hardy.— Wm.  Babdney. 


NATIONAL    CARNATION    AND    PICOTEE    SOCIETY'S 

SOUTHERN  SHOW. 
July  28th. 

Thb  Show  generally  was  fine,  and  some  of  the  blooms  will  long  be 
spoken  of  amongst  those  coayersant  with  the  qualities  which  consti- 
tute a  gfood  flower.  Amongst  those  which  were  particularly  fine 
were  Admiral  Corzon,  83.  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dodwell  in  his  stand  of 
twelve  which  won  first  honours  as  the  premier  Carnation  in  the  Show, 
and  well  it  deserved  to  be  placed  in  that  position.  It  was  particu- 
larly fine  in  colour,  with  beautiful  bold  markings,  and  such  a  flower 
is  rarely  seen  of  that  fine  old  variety.  The  premier  Picotee  was  won 
by  Mr.  Turner  with  a  beautiful  new  flower  named  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts,  a  medium-edged  purple,  vrith  a  broad  smooth  petal  and  good 
in  marking ;  it  well  deserved  its  position. 

Amongst  new  Carnations  Mr.  Dodwell  was  awarded  first-class 
certificate  for  Robert  Lord,  an.  This  yariety  I  have  previously  said 
ought  to  haye  been  premier  last  year.  It  was  not  so  good  as  then, 
but  still  sufficiently  fine  as  to  strike  the  Judges  as  being  worthy  of 
the  high  honour  conferred  on  it.  In  other  scarlet  bizarres  Mr.  Dod- 
well also  received  first-class  certificate  for  Arthur  Medhnrst,  a  fine 
flower  with  the  markings  of  Admiral  Curzon,  but  a  fuller  flower,  with 
more  petals  than  that  fine  variety — very  promising  and  sure  to 
please ;  also  to  a  variety  called  Fred,  which  won  second  and  third 
honours  in  its  class,  the  flowers  being  only  young  but  of  fine  quality. 
First-class  certificates  were  also  awarded  to  the  following : — Crimson 
Banner,  a  c.B.  (raiser,  Mr.  B.  Simonite),  grown  and  exhibited  by  Mr. 
James  Douglas ;  very  fine.    Mr.  Dodwell  obtained  a  similar  honour 

for  the  pink  and  purple  bizarres ;  one  raised  by  himself  and  called 
Squire  Llewelyn,  a  large  full  flower  with  splendid  markings,  not  con- 
fused but  nearly  sure  to  be  a  telling  variety.  The  other  certincate  was 
for  a  flower  called  Master  Fred,  raised  by  Mr.  Hewitt  of  Chesterfield, 
a  particularly  fine  flower  with  very  bold  markings,  and  when  young 
iiigh  in  colour,  which  tones  down  as  the  flower  ages.  First-class 
certificates  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  for  scarlet 
flake  Figaro,  raised  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  of  Cheltenham,  a  fine  flower 
with  brilliant  markings,  and  very  pure  in  the  white ;  a  flower  which 
will  be  indispensable  in  the  future.  Mr.  Dodwell  also  obtained  a 
similar  awara  for  John  Bull,  a  scarlet  flake  of  the  largest  size,  with 
a  broad  and  well-maiked  petal.  Mr.  Dodwell  exhibited  many  other 
good  seedlings  in  his  stands,  and  to  them  may  be  attributed  bis  being 
able  to  take  first  honours  both  in  twelves  and  twenty-fours.  Amongst 
the  best  were  Thomas  Moore,  c.B.,  a  flower  of  brilliant  colour,  and  one 


which  is  sure  to  tell.  Mrs.  James,  R.F.,  a  high-coloured  flower,  was 
particularly  large  and  fine.  Other  good  seedlings  by  the  same  grower 
were  Gkorge  Rudd,  83.,  an  improved  True  Briton,  B.  HoUidav,  C3., 
and  two  sports  in  scarlet  fiakes  from  Admiral  Cfurzon  and  Dread- 
nought respectively. 

Picotees  generally  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  0.  Turner  and  Kr. 
Douglas  ;  Mr.  Turner  being  very  fine  with  the  foUowing  seedlings  : — 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  winnmg  premier  as  before  stated ;  Mrs.  A. 
Chancellor.  H.P.P.,  a  flower  of  the  largest  size  with  a  fine  heavy  edge, 
no  doubt  tne  best  flower  in  its  class ;  Constance  Heron,  another  fine 
flower  with  a  heavy  edge  of  brilliant  scarlet ;  Lady  Caringtmi,  a 
medium-edged  rose  of  g(x>d  properties. 

The  Society  gave  first  and  second  prizes  in  each  class  for  seedlings, 
for  which  there  was  a  close  competition ;  I,  however,  do  not  recom- 
mend this,  as  it  is  a  great  labour  to  sdect  the  best  seedlings,  and  is 
sure  always  to  retard  the  opening  of  an  exhibition.  A  list  of  the 
awards  and  principal  varieties  is  appended. — G.  Rudd. 

Caiut ATIONS. — ^In  Class  A,  for  twenty-four  blooms,  not  less  than 
twelve  varieties,  Mr.  E.  S.  I)odwell,  Larkhall  Lane,  Clapham,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  good  collection,  including  the  foUowing 
varieties  : — Ben  Simonite,  Rifleman,  Admiral  Cnrzon,  J.  D.  Hextau, 
Thomas  Moore,  A.  Medhurst,  Squire  Meynell,  very  fine ;  John  Bull, 
William  Monay.  good  form  ;  R.  Holliday,  Robert  Lord,  a  seedling, 
Dr.  Masters,  William  Murray,  John  Keet,  Florence  l^ightingale, 
G.  Rudd,  excellent ;  seedling  af.,  and  Unexpected.  This  collection 
was  exceptionally  fresh  and  bright,  the  blooms  being  of  good  form 
and  the  colours  clear.  F.  Whitboum.  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Dford 
(ffardener,  Mr.  Douglas),  vras  second  witn  a  ^ood  collection,  but  some 
or  the  blooms  were  rather  loose.  The  vaneties  were  Faloonbridge, 
Dreadnought.  Sybil,  Earl  Stamford,  Lord  Lewisham,  John  Simonite, 
Clipper,  l^ran  Pavne,  Albion's  Pride.  Sportsman,  and  Juno.  Mr. 
Charles  Turner  followed  with  Albert  Cnancellor,fine ;  Figaro,  bright ; 
Rifleman,  and  Diadem,  among  many  other  n)od  blooms.  Fourth, 
Mr.  H.  Hooper,  Vine  Nursery,  Widcombe  Hill,  Bath.  The  above 
were  the  only  exhibitors  in  the  class. 

In  Class  ]B,  for  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,  the  chief  position  was 
again  obtained  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  with  neat  blooms  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties  : — Master  Ford,  flne ;  Admiral  Curzon,  rich  colour ; 
Rifleman,  large ;  Robert  Lord,  Sarah  Payne,  Thomas  Moore,  Squire 
Llewelyn,  John  Bull,  Florence  Nightingale,  John  Eeet,  and  Mr. 
JameSj  very  fine.  Mr.  Douglas  was  second  vrith  a  veiy  even  fresh 
collection;  Mr.  John  Hines,  Ipswich,  third:  Mr.  Job  Matthews, 
Wandsworth  Road,  S.W.,  fourth ;  Mr.  John  Buxton^Manor  Street, 
Clapham,  fifth ;  and  Mr.  H.  Catley,  Bath,  sixth.  There  were  six 
entries  in  that  class. 

In  Class  C,  for  six  dissimilar  blooms,  Mr.  Arthur  Medhurst,  Priory 
Road,  was  a  good  first  with  Admiral  Curzon,  Mr.  James,  Souire 
Meynell,  Sarah  Payne,  CoL  North,  and  John  Bailey ;  Mr.  H.  Mat- 
thews, 439,  Wandswortn  Road,  second :  and  J.  Abercrombie,  Esq.,  MJD., 
Cheltenham,  t^ird,  these  being  the  only  exhibitors. 

In  Class  D,  for  single  specimens,  there  was  good  competition,  over 
150  blooms  being  staged.  Scarlet  Bizarres. — Mr.  Charles  Turner  was 
first  with  a  fine  example  of  Admiral  Curzon  ;  Mr.  £.  S.  Dodwell  being 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  with  Fred,  Admiral  Curzon,  and  Arthur. 
CrimMon  Bizarres, — ^Mr.  Douglas  was  first,  second,  and  fourth  with 
Bifleman,  and  fifth  with  Jenny  Lind,  Mr.  Dodwell  oeing  third  with  a 
seedling.  Pink  Bizarres. — Mr.  Turner  was  first  with  Sarah  Payne, 
second  with  the  same  variety,  and  fifth  with  James  Tajrlor.  Mr.  J. 
Hines  was  second  with  Sarah  Payne,  and  Mr.  Douglas  third  with  the 
same  varietv.  Purple  Flakes, — Mr.  Douglas  was  first,  second,  and 
third  with  £arl  Stamford,  Mr.  Turner  fourth  vrith  Osmond,  and  Mr. 
Dodwell  fifth  with  a  seedling.  Scarlet  Flahes.^lAx.  Turner  was  first 
with  Jupiter ;  Mr.  Douglas  second,  fourth^  and  fifth  with  John  Bailey 
and  Sportsman  ;  Mr.  Dodwell  was  third  with  a  seedling.  Rose  Flakes, 
— ^Mr.  Dodwell  was  first  and  fourth  with  seedlings,  Mr.  Henry  Hooper 
second  with  Sybil,  Mr.  Douglas  third  and  fifth  with  John  Eeet. 

PicOTBBS.— In  Class  E,  for  twenty-four  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties,  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  first  with  an  excellent  collection, 
in  which  were  the  following  yarieties :— Her  Majesty,  yery  fine ; 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  Mrs.  A.  Chancellor,  beautiful:  Mr.  Payne, 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  Lucy  (Addis),  Constance  Heron,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Lady 
Salisbury.  Zerlina,  Boyal  Visit,  Biunette,  good ;  Lady  Boston,  Rey. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  excellent ;  Lady  Carington,  Louisa,  and  Clara  Penson. 
Mr.  Douglas  followed  with  good  blooms  of  Princess  of  Wales,  Royal 
Visit,  Alliance,  Brunette,  and  Mrs.  Douglas.  Mr.  £.  S.  Dodwell  waa 
third :  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  fourth. 

In  Class  F,  for  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,  Mr.  Douglas  was  first  with 
a  pretty  collection  including  Brunette,  very  good ;  Mrs.  Payne, 
Norfolk  Beauty,  Thomas  Wifliams.  Miss  Williams,  Nymph,  Zertina, 
Ethel,  Mary.  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer,  £dith  Dombrain,  and  Moma.  Mr. 
£.  S.  Dodwell  was  second  with  Minnie,  Mrs.  Matthews,  Edith  Dom- 
brain, Mrs.  Dodwell,  Lady  Louisa,  Mrs.  Payne,  Novelty,  Allianoe, 
Ethel,  Daisy,  Lizzie  Jones,  and  Tinnie.  Mr.  J.  Matthews,  Wands- 
worth Road^  was  third ;  Mr.  John  Hines,  fourth ;  Mr.  J.  Buxton, 
fifth ;  and  Mr.  H.  Cattlej;,  sixth. 

In  Class  G-,  for  six  dissimilar  blooms,  Mr.  Arthur  Medhurst  was  first 
.with  Edith  D*Ombrain,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Zerilna,  Alliance,  Thomas 
Williams,  and  Miss  Lee  \  Master  H.  Matthews  was  secona,  and  Dr. 
Abercrombie  third. 

In  Class  H,  for  single  specimens,  a  large  number  of  blooms  were 
staged—viz.,  about  180.    hed  Ueavy-edged.-^lit,  Douglas  was  first, 


Hcond,  third, and fonrtb  with  Bnmette and  J.  B.  Bry*nt-lti.  Tanet 
beiBgefUiwiUithelBttarTuietT.  Bed Lig/il-tdgid.—Ui.DoBsia»iraa 
Snt,  aaeond,  and  tbird  with  Iln.  Williama  i  Hi.  H.  Hooper  fonrth 
witli  Onrnde  Dachews ;  and  Mr.  John  Hints  fifth  with  Clara.  Purple 
HMM^MbA/.— Ur.  Donghu  WW  flnt  irith  Zerlina ;  Ur.  Turner  Mcoud. 
third,  and  tonith  with  ilrt.  A,  Chancellar :  and  Ur.  E.  B,  Qodwell 
third  with  a  ■eedlins.  Purple  Liaht-tAied.~aT.  Tnmer  was  Srgt  and 
■econd  with  Her  Hajeetr,  thira  with  Clara  PenBon,  fourth  with 
BarODMl  Bordett  Ccmtta ;  and  Ur.  Dodwell  fifth  with  Aan  Lord. 
Bot  Seavf-tdgtJ.—ltx.  Tomer  was  fint,  third,  and  fifth  with  Urs. 
Pajne,  leoond  and  (ooHh  with  Boyal  Vieit  and  Fanny  Helen,  Aue 
Light-edged. —  Ur.  Tuner  waa  fint  with  Ur.  AUcroft  and  fonrth 
with  Lnoy ;  Ur.  J.  Hinea  aeoond  with  Ur.  Alloroft ;  and  Mr,  H. 
Hooper  third  and  fifth  with  Beaatr  of  Batb.  Lightt^ed  on  YtUca 
Groundt.—Xi.  Turner  was  first  with  Uiw  Abercnimbie,  third  with 
Lady  Biddnlph,  fourth  with  Ueteor,  fifth  with  Lightning ;  Mr. 
DongliB  ueond  with  Prinoeei  Beatrice. 

In  Class  I,  for  twenty-fonr  bloomi  not  less  than  twelve  vorietjes, 
of  8«Ui,  FanciM,  or  ydlow  groDDde,  Ur.  C.  Tamer  was  Gist  with 
Constance,  Little  Hai^,  Bartram,  Un.  Matthew*,  C)em,  Ducheae  of 
O^^uroght,  Zerlina,  Held  Uamhal,  Eorydioe,  fine ;  Lord  Boaeberr, 
Boaa  Bonhear,  Florence,  £lyaiaD  Beauty,  Martial,  Captain  DalH;oty, 
Phosbns,  Capid.  handsome  ;  Elennt,  Flirt,  Ana  Uaj,  Dake  of  Oon- 
nangbt,  and  Brighton  0«iii.  lb.  Donglaa  was  aeoinid,  Ur.  Hooper 
OdzA,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Waia  fonrtb. 

In  Clasa  E,  for  twelTG  disaimilar  bTooms,  the  pmes  were  abtalned 
W  Mr.  B.  &  Dodwell  Ur.  A.  Uedhunt,  Ur.  H,  CaUey,  Bath ;  and 
&.  Aherenmble,  Cheltenham,  in  the  order  named. 

In  Clasa  L,  loi  twelve  planta  in  pota,  inclading  OomatioDS  and 
^^coteea  of  distinct  Tarieties  in  bloom,  there  were  only  two  eibibitoni, 
Mr.  Charles  Toner  gafaiing  the  chief  prize  with  healthy  well-fiowered 
plant*  of  Queen  of  Sonuner,  Ur.  Payne,  Looim,  Lord  Chelmsford, 
Mr.  Smart,  Jatiana,  Lady  Boston,  Ur.  A.  Chancellor,  Lotbair,  Her 
Kajeaty,  and  Rifieman.  Ur.  Dongtas  was  an  excellent  second  with 
Bionetta,  Prince  of  Orange,  Fanny  Helen,  Her  Majesty,  Lotbair, 
Ur.  BiTers,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Lord  Lewisham,  Faloonbridge,  Clipper, 
Bifieman,  and  Cleopatra. 

In  tb«  classes  tor  seedlings  Mr.  Dodwell  took  four  flrsi  and  aix 
•econd  priie*.  Hi.  Douglas  obtained  one  first  and  one  second  priie ; 
and  Ur.  TnmeT  waa  awuded  five  Biat  and  two  second  priiee. 


At  &  Oeneral  Meeting  of  the  BOTAL  HOBTIGULTUSAL  SocinY 
beld  on  TuMday  last,  Col.  B.  Tievor  CUrke  in  the  chair,  the 
following  candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society — yii., 
Sidney  Bejnett  Brown,  E.  H.  Cardwell,  Henry  Lee  Corlett, 
Oeorge  Deal,  Uisa  Qowan,  Captain  Thomas  Bridges  Heathom, 
Un.  J.  B.  Hoare,  Charles  W,  Pridham,  and  Ernest  William 
Bogen. 

WKiTiNa  to  n*  on  oalvaiiissd  wise,  "  W.  A.  B."  bu 

fonnd  a  thick  coating  of  paint  prevent  the  laaTes  and  growths  of 
Tinef  being  iojored,  bat  where  the  paint  was  thin  the  result  waa 
nearly  as  bad  as  with  no  p«int  at  all.  We  shall  shortly  publish  the 
letnJta  of  some  experiments  with  this  And  other  wire  that  will 
not  be  devoid  of  intereit  to  our  readera. 

We  hare  received  the  schedolei  of  the  tiro  following 

CHBTaANTRKiCTTH  BociXTiBB — Kingston  and  Snrbitoo,  which 
will  hold  its  Kihibition  on  November  18th  and  19th  in  the  Drill 
HaD,  Kingston,  when  in  addition  to  liberal  priies  in  nnnietons 
elaasea,  the  twentj-fivegalnea  challenge  vase  will  be  again  offered. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  class  is  fer  forty-eight  distinirt 
Qhijianthemnm  blooms,  to  inclnde  twenty-fonr  Incurved  and 
twenty-four  Japanese  Tarleties,  and  i*  open  only  to  aubscrlbers 
o<  one  gninea.  The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Connties  Sootetr 
will  hold  its  Exhibition  in  the  Town  Hall,  Biimmgham,  on 
Norembei  24tli  and  26tb,  when  niunerons  piiiea  will  be  oSeied 
for  miioellaneMis  plants  and  fruit  in  addition  to  those  for 
ChiTsanUiemnms. 

^—  Skvxbaj.  of  the  new  French  decobativii  Show  Fk- 
UKOomniB  are  highly  deserving  of  note.  Mrs.  Patton  (Le- 
moine)  ti  a  line  light  rarietr,  with  large  excellently  formed 


flowers,  pnre  white,  with  reiy  dark  blotches.  It  is  of  the  type 
of  the  vary  osefnl  Kingston  Beauty,  but  far  superior,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  become  popular.  Madame  Thibant,  of  the  same 
raiser,  ts  very  distinct,  the  flowers  being  semi-donble,  almost 
drcnlar,  the  centre  white,  the  remaining  portion  wann  ro«y 
pink.  Both  these  have  been  certificated.  Two  nearly  pnre 
white  varieties^  Madame  Charles  Eoenig  and  Lucy  Lemoine, 
will  be  useful  for  afFording  cut  flowers,  especially  for  bonqnets. 

Thk  Talne  and  nsetnlnen  of  Tebbbnas  in  potb  for 

decorative  pnrposea  oonld  scaKcly  be  better  eiempIiBed  than  is 
the  case  at  Ur.  H.  Cannell's  norsery,  Bwanley,  Kent,  where  there 
is  a  honae  about  100  feet  in  length  entirely  devoted  to  these  plants. 
An  immense  nnmber  of  varieties  are  represented,  the  majoritr 
bearing  fine  compact  trasses  of  symmetrical  flowers  that  vaiy  in 
colonr  through  numerous  shades  of  bine,  purple,  pink,  crimson, 
and  scarlet,  some  also  being  striped  with  two  distinct  shades  of 

A  COBRXSPOMDSNT  submits  the  following  as  am<Higat  the 

BBBT  DODBLi  PTSKTHBiUfe  in  onltfvation :— Ololn  d'ltalie, 
crimson ;  Udlle.  Herder,  pink ;  Captain  Boy  ton,  scarlet,  incurred, 
fine  1  Cleopatra,  blush  white  ;  J.  N.  Tweidy,  carmine,  ^le  ;  Gar- 
nenni  plenum,  pink ;  Lady  Dert^,  crimson,  extra  i  Mont  Blanc, 
white ;  Nivenm  plenum,  white  ;  Marquis  of  Bate,  bright  crimson ; 
Minerva,  deep  rose ;  Bt^aterre,  white,  yellowish  centre  ;  Captain 
Nares,  crimson,  flne  form ;  Bose  Perfection,  grand  alike  is  colonr 
and  form;  Ereimhilda,  pink;  Bembnndt,  crimson,  very  fine; 
Omar  Pacha,  crimson ;  Emile  Lemoine,  carmine,  tipped  yellow  ; 
Onstare  Kertt,  pink ;  Princess  de  Uettemich,  white ;  and  Bnbens, 
deep  rose. 

A  COBBESPONDEHT  vrrites  as  follows  on  Difladkria 

BOLiviEiraia  at  Canniiam  House,  Wimbledon  :  —  "  Eighteen 
months  ago  Mr.  Jordan  planted  a  newly-struok  cutting  In  a  bed 
of  good  soil  in  one  of  the  stoves,  allowing  it  to  run  np  the  rafters 
and  along  the  side  of  the  house.  This  plant  is  now  producing 
hondiede  of  white  Bowers,  which  are  most  valnable  when  cut,  and 
contjnue  fresh  for  several  days  in  vases.  This  is  an  excellent 
mode  of  growing  this  useful  plant,  and  is  worthy  of  notice. " 

iHa  recent  part  of  Messrs.  Cassell's]  "European  Ferns" 

is  the  following  passage  in  reference  to  Febhs  THAT  Abe  eatut  : 
— "  The  young  shoots  of  a  handsome  Tree  Fern,  Angiopterii 
evecta,  are  eaten  In  the  Society  Islands ;  the  large  rhizome  is  in 
great  part  composed  of  a  mncilaginom  matter,  from  which,  when 
dried,  a  kind  of  floor  is  prepared.  In  the  same  islands  the  young 
fronds  of  Helminthostachys  seylonica  are  prepared  and  eaten  in 
the  same  way  as  Asparagus.  The  yoaug  fronds  of  Alsophila 
Innulata,  the  '  BaUbala '  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  are  eaten  In  times  of 
scarcity ;  and  the  soft  scales  covering  the  stipes  of  the  fronds  ara 
used  by  the  white  settlers  for  staffing  pillows  and  cushions  In 
preference  to  feathers,  because  they  do  not  become  so  heated,  and 
are  thus  a  real  Inxnry  in  a  snltiy  tiopical  night.  In  New  South 
Wales  the  thick  rhlscme  of  Bleohnnm  cartilagineam  is  mneh 
eaten  by  the  natives.  It  is  flrst  roasted,  and  then  beaten  so  as  to 
break  away  the  woody  fibre.  It  is  said  to  taste  like  a  nay 
Potato," 

Ah  experienced  cultivator  sends  us  the  following  note 

relative  to  the  coLOUBiHa  or  Orapks  :— Qmpes  abont  colooring 
should  have  a  thorough  watering  with  liquid  manure.  A  night 
temperature  of  70'  will  be  soitable  with  free  ventilation  whenever 
the  weather  permits.  With  a  heavy  crop  more  time  for  ripening 
will  be  required,  and  the  night  temperature  in  such  case  should 
be  kept  at  60^  to  66*,  allowing  a  free  extension  of  the  laterals,  or 
the  probability  Is  the  Orapes  will  shank.  Muscats  commencing 
ripening  must  have  a  minimum  tempeiature  of  TO**,  gradually 
rising  to  a  maximum  of  SCy  or  96°  with  abundance  of  air,  whioh 
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ii  eiMBtiAl  to  the  beniei  ^amaAtg  tivk  ioe  iaber  eoloor  and 
aoqninag  tbeir  pecidlaily  neb  viaoas  isreor.  Mvldung  mnit 
be  kepd  mofiet  ea  as  to  iMep  liie  roots  mm  ttie  nixlBoe^  whiob  ie 
iwentlnl  to  tbe  well^beisg  txi^  of  ttiefimili&g  sud  jovng  Vinei. 

The  usefulness  and  beauty  of  Cestbum  ausaiztiaoux 

for  covering  pillais  in  conserratoiies  or  similar  cool  houses  is  well 
faidicated  by  the  handsome  specimen  now  flowering  in  the  green- 
house at  Eew.  This  plant  is  bearing  its  dense  trasses  of  orange 
or  y^owMsetomed  tabular  bkxii>  In  8se9iprofasfcsir*Bd<t»^is 
sioaite  la  babit  to  tiia  wril-knovm  HabrotfcwMW  faaeieolsris  11m 
cflBOt  pcodaocd  by  radi  a  diqplqr  of  bdgUy  edkmred  blooms 
if  »o«t  flgiecable.  For  tbe  latterpbnit  il  woald  loam  «  ad- 
nlnble  coBipaaioB; 

—  We  have  received  two  volumes  of  Weale*s  Bndimentary 
deries»  pablisbed  by  Hiossrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co^  London, 
entitled  respectively  the  Tree  PsuNEB^and  the  Tree  Plaitthb^ 
These  books,  though  containing  some  good  practical  instmctiony 
are  leauakable  for  including  under  the  above  titles  notes  on 
**«»  Gcraainm,*'^  « Thyme,'*  «•  Sage  aM  Savory,"  "fee  Wallflower 
and  Antinbliram,''  *  Thrift  and  London  Prid^'*  "  Gelenses,'*^ 
"  Oinerarias^**  and  ''Adiimenes,'*  among  many  otbtr  similar 
planta   a  peetdiar  instance  of  "book  making." 

•— *  We  have  xaoeived  parts  5  and  6  of  Hessbs.  Letts  &  Co.'s 
Pqpulae  Atla%  which  contains  tax.  earefolly  execoted  maps  ol 
Switeeiiaad,  Bossia,  Anstraliai  Kew  Zealand,  and  the  Weatem 
Hamtaphere,  The  .chief  phyaicai  leatiirea*o£  tbe  oonntriea  axe 
iadifiatacL  ^»<^  the  nonolationa  o£  thA  wmmA  imaortaii^  tawniL. 

A  oorbespondent  informs  ns  that  he  recently  saw  at 

Sonik  FkenamoBt,  BazlingteB,  a  fmit  o<  tbaDaka  of  Edinbnxgh 
IfatottaCtbeeztKaoEdiBaryw^gbiof  16fi^U  aas.  Xba  ptettk 
thai  paadaead  ii  waa  pkMtd  ia  the  bed  on  tha  2Mb  at  Ayril  laaiE. 

In  September,  1881,  thbHAkghestebBotal  Botaihcaji 

AND  Hobtioultural  Sooibtt  propose  holding  an  xmnsnally 
large  exhibition  of  fniits,  plants,  and  vegetables,  to  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Society.  We  understand  that  every 
care  win  be  taken  ^to  render  13ie  Exhibition  aa  complete  and 
eztaasfarelaa  posafbfe,  aad  that  fidler  partievlan  of  tiie  pioapeetxve 
idU^Mrtlrba 


^—  At  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last 
tfeaais.  Cranston  k  Co.,  Hereford^  had  an  exhibition  of  cxtt 
BosES)  comprising  hi  the  two  days  nearly  twelve  thonsand  blooms^ 
r^resenting' more  than  160  varieties.  The  blooms  were  fresh 
and  bri^t,^and  tastefully  arranged  in  die  central  hall  on  a  bank 
of  moss,  small  Palms  and  similar  plants  being  placed  amongst 
thenu 

-— >  A  COBBBraavnaiiT,  afioiing  ta  tiM  aeddaotia  omisaieQ 
oi  tfaaa«Beo<  Mz;  Soott  fran  tl» aaaaea  of  tibe  winnea in  Bon 
GLAiBa  AT  tbe  WmBLiixnr  Siiow,ataieatiuBt  this  gentieaani 
waa  awarded  two  fiast  priaea,  aad  bis  Bosaa  excited  the  adauMtkn 
of  att  visilias,  pusaiiauiug  gocia  anbalaanj,  brilliaDcy  ot  colour,  and 
Sfaaaetey.  "Bm  bad  a  aiagaifieent  ataad  of  Bosea  not  for  eoaa* 
petition,  the  competitors  in  the  cup  class  being  limited  to  gioweia 
of  not  more  than  five  hundred  plants,  while  Mr.  Scott  has  about 
a  thousand.  But  this  painstaking  amateur  Boee-grower,  who  is 
also  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  National  Bose  Society,  cut  all  the 
blooms  he  could,  and  contiibuted  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
Show. 

A  O0BUfiPONDEBT,"G.  WV'wisbflaMVSHBOQMBtoglOW 

ia  hia  meadowa,  and  asks  what  pioceas  be  i«  to  puaae  to  attain 
the  object  desired.  We  diaU  be  gUd  if  tiioae  who  have  aaeeeaa^ 
folly  eatahlJAfd  MaehrooaM  in  neadewa.will  coaiOMyiicate  their 
eq^oleatae  on  tbe  anlyjeet. 


—  A  ooaBBBPoaasttm  wrffaa  ^TheBwcdea  appear  to  bava 
found  a  new  and  efEeetive  way  of  making  the  Colorado  Bsbbfu 
known  to  alL"  He  eodoaed  a  portioa  of  a  match  box  of  Swedidi, 
manaliactaie,  upon  which  ia  delinealod  tfaeabov6"n«aaed  '^beatia" 
busily  engaged  in  destaoykig  a  leaf.  The  figure  la  fkirly  conect 
inodoar  and  aaaakiBga. 

AFTSBatenaef  laboarealeBdiagover  thfaty«tbrea  yeaa 

Mr.  Peter  Gbzetb,  the  accompBsbed  gaidener  at  Culfbrd  Hatf, 
Baiy  St  Edmunds,  haa  letiMd  from  hia  dnige,  aad  aeeks  flie 
lepoaa  be  aowea  Bierita;  "Bf  Ma  sMfl  aad  daaatjeai  to  lua  iatlai 
and  his  afEable  and  genial  deportment  he  en jcjjad  in  a  lenuok- 
able  manner  the  confidence  aad  eatotn  of  hia  eaaplayei,  thaBev* 
E.  B.  Benyon,  whoae  service  he  oafy  xeiimpdBbea  ia  eonaei^ieBee 
of  failing  heaUh.  Mi.  Chrieve  haa  done  expellent  laodL  in  fiia 
oaoae  «f  hovtiaaltni^  Aa  a  eoltivatar  be  oecnpiad  a  high  paaitiaa» 
and  he  waa  tbe  originator  of  13ie  tzioolor  aection  of  Zonal  Pdat«- 
geahuns  of  tiba  Mas.  Pollack  ^p^  and  waa  tbe  wiiteT  of  apriae 
essay  on  these  plants  that  was  widdiy  ^Batrflbated.  Be*  that  Iffr 
Qxieve  did  not  by  ao^  aieana  exdaaively  devote  hia  atteatioB,  to 
Pelargonium  raising  may  ba  aaea  bgr  a  djaariprtva  aalida  ok 
Culfozd  Gardens  in  our  issue  of  Ftebruaay  26th,  1875,  abeieln  an 
exoelleat  judge  and  caliivatec»  Mr.  Doq^aa^  q^eaka  bag^  of  the 
worit  in  every  departnittit  We  tmat  Ibat  Mr.  Ofieve'a  baaM. 
win  be  speedEy  restored,  and  that  he  will  long  enjoy  the  esteem 
of  bia  many  fdenda.  He  will  be  smeeaadad  in  hia  chaife  by 
Mr.  John  Smitii  of  Gunthorpe  HaU^  Hast  Dareliasn^  Noifoli^  who 
enteai  on  bia  datiea  about  tba  middle  of  Aaffaat. 

BEVBBaDsa  to  the  Cbok  nbab  Chifpemham,  ^'Wna:- 

bhire  BEcrroR ''  writea  >— **  Fruit,  aavabnsh  fndt,  is  vezy  poor  in 
crop.  Aa  yet  Potatoeaare  ^dendid,  but  I  greatly  fear  that  yester- 
day's (July  22ad)  heavy  stoniaadto-day'a  Enltrineaa,win  bria(  on 
the  diasase**' 

We  haie  received  the  PRoenmnia  av  the  LuBiapaoL 

Katubaijbts*  FlEiD  CLITB  iof  the  year  1S71M0,  ^Hncfa,  ia  addi- 
tion to  particulars  of  the  numerous  excursions  made  by  the  Club, 
gives  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  "  Tlenl  Defenoea,^  by  the 
Pxesident,  the  Bev.  Henry  H.  H^^gfais^  M.A.,  and  aa  addxesa  by 
tiie  same  gentleman  entitted  "  Biographical  ftetdiea  in  Zoology 
from  its  Origin  to  its  Union  with  Botany  in  the  Sdenee  of  Biology.*' 

In  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Beloian 

nmEPENDENCE  a  large  Horticultural  Bzhibitiov  was  ap- 
propriately included  in  the  great  ftte  at  Brussels.  The  Show  was 
very  fittingly  solely  national,  net  Jateraatioaal,  in  iCa  aeope^  aad 
in  coaaeqoenoe  a  detailed  report  of  it  would  aoi  poaaesn 
intereat  far  our  readers.  That  it  waa  a  giant  and  a  good 
Boae  ea»  deubt  when  such  world-faaied  boitiaBltaiMs  aa  M.  M.  Ite 
Houtte^  Lhiden,  Tan  Geert,  Dalli^  Jaeeb-Makay,  Do  Baet, 
Massange,  Ghellinck  de  WaUe^  Yaader  Woaer,  aad  other  eda* 
britiea  put  forth  their  strength ;  and  that  Knglish  visitors  who 
attended  the  Bxhibition  and  Oongraaa  were  moat  hoapitably  xa-^ 
onved  ia  what  oar  frank  and  genooua  Bdgiaa  frienda  had  by 
many  previous  instancca  of  hearfy  welcome  extended  led  tisiem  ta 
expect.  The  tame  of  year  ia  not  opp<»tnne  for  anch  eihihitma 
aa  tboae  aasned  to  make  a  brilliant  di^>lay,  and  Palma  and  fine- 
ft^uund  nlants  prftdfimin  atfd  at  the  Bxhibition.  which  waa  opfin/od 
by  ^  King  on  the  21at  inst 

Jambe  GABTsa  k  Go.  hava  sent  aa  poda  of 
They  are  extraaiely  koga  and  iaa^  aad 
sindlar  to  many  we  have  aeen  m  first-prise  ooUectiona  at  tarioaa 
exhiUtioas  thia  year.  Espeiiance  baa  psated  thai  tfaia  diatinct 
Pea  is  one  of  the  finest  in  cultivation,  and  is  viay  lalaabiw  aaa 
second  early  vanefy. 

In  lefemce  to  the  olaaa  for  Suburbah  Bona  at 

the  National  ffliow,  we  have  received  letten  oomplaiaiag  that  ar 
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prise  was  awarded  in  cootr&Teiitioii  <if  te  Mfaednle.  We  bare 
zefened  one  of  the  letteia  to  one  of  t3ie  Hononuy  Seczetanet  of 
the  National  Bose  Society,  and  aie  aanired  lif  Irim  iSbaX  the  award 
in  qnestian  has  not  escaped  notice,  and  will  he  referred  to  the 
flongalttee  at  the  next  meeliiig.  It  was  pudj  an  orezrigfat  on 
the  part  of  the  Judges,  who  had  OTerloolced  the  eomditions  when 
maldng  their  awards. 

Tbb  BuuHiTioK  OF  Tablb  Bboobatiosb  at  the  Ales- 

•iidra  Palaee  k  to  he  held  on  the  14th  of  Angvit*  and  not  the 
7th,  as  annonnoed  last  week,  the  entries  dosing  on  fte  latter  date. 

Iv  a  noentisMM  of  JVis^vftf  appear  some  hiteresting  notes 

by  yrofbssor  Baillon  npon  Pxpebomia  asifolia,  an  ornamental 
plant  that  is  coltiTated  in  the  etores  of  this  country,  the  variety 
aigyrda  being  an  especial  faronrite.  The  leaves  are  peltate,  and 
sometimes  so  much  hollowed  fiiat  they  oootain  a  qaantity  of 
water  fhnu  sprinkling  the  pfauti  or  ceBdenwtien.  Small  insects 
CreqnenUy  fiidl  hito  these  Uttle  pools  aad  are  drowned.  In 
TCteclQg  to  this  Pntasor  BaiUon  states  that  <<  Last  year  when 
fte  seaMn  was  warm,  aad  when  the  windows  of  the  hoose  were 
often  open»  the  nmnber  of  insects  was  very  eoaiiderable,  and 
these  ssaling  in  the  water  gradoally  decayed,  aad  it  was  remark- 
able that  during  this  tiiere  was  not  Ihe  least  i^gn  of  any  pntres- 
oeirt  odonr;  Those  who  beliofe  in  the  doetriM  of  Insect-eating 
pUmts  may  perhaps  in  this  be  led  to  find  an  argument  favonrable 
to  SQch  a  theory.  They  wiU  add  that  the  variety  of  colonzs  so 
■tr&in^  sesK  im  these  haves  rumstiliilf  the  agent  of  attnwtion 
iat  the  insects  to  come  and  i>e  devoured.'* 
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Thb  Society's  meeting  was  on  the  occaaion  rendered  donbly  attrac- 
tive aad  intetestlag  by  the  exhibitions  of  GSmations  and  Piootees, 
aMl  the  Biitiih  Bee-keepert'  AisoetatioB%  Bxhibitiott,  whidi  were 
held  on  the  sameday ;  bat  in  addition  to  those  attnotionB  nmaecons 
TJsalaaadgssttpBwsresabarittsdtotheatteatkaioftheOoBMBittaM. 
»etonly  was  the  Oonaeil-foeB  oecaoiad,  bat  a  large  portion  of  ths 
east  qoadxaat  was  alse  filled  with  ooileotions  of  ptents  notable  either 
ler  their  zaiity,  heanty,  or  fine  healthy  eenditioD. 

faviT  OOMioiTB^r-JoiBi  Lee,Bsq[.,in  ths  ehab.  Mr.Oilbertof 
Barghkv  Gaadens,  Btamferd,  sent  a  diih  of  Peas  called  Beadiaf 
Konesnca,  which  was  recommended  to  be  seat  to  Chiswidc  for  tna( 
Hr.  &.  Weedon  (rf  Ealing,  sent  some  frnit  of  a  Cncamher  called  Best 
of  All,  which  has  a  strong  resemblanee  to  Tender  and  Tme.  Ms. 
Sidney  Pord,  The  Gardens.  Leonard slee,  Horsham,  sent  a  Melon  called 
BeHamore  S^ybrfd,  an  oval  green  fruit,  the  fieA  of  Tfhich  was  tender 
and  most  delieioas.  It  was  awaided  a  ffist-elass  certificate.  Mr. 
W.  Kimpton,  The  Gardens,  Bmesth  Paddock,  near  Ashloxd.  Kant, 
sent  samples  of  a  seedHna  Potato,  whieh  was  recommended  to  oe  sent 
to  Chiswick  for  triaL  Meesrs.  James  Carter  A  Co.  sent  frnit  of  their 
Cnonmber  Model,  wUdi  is  a  nsefnl  varie^,  bnt  was  not  considered 
saperior  to  oifaem  in  enltivatioB.  Mr.  Joha  Maher,  gaidaier  to 
a  Allkaweo,  Eiq.  Stcdw  Court,  Sloiuh,  sent  a  variety  of  Pea  called 
TheQoeen,aBdahoxof fineViolettsSQUivePeaehea.  Tothehttter 
a  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded. 

Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Home  Cottase,  Enfield  Highway,  sent  a  seedling 
Cnrrant  raised  from  Baby  Castle,  to  which  it  hears  so  close  a  resem- 
blanoe  that  no  difference  coald  be  distingnished  between  them.  Mr. 
Pearson,  Water  Lane,  Brixton,  agahi  exhibited  his  seedHng  Straw- 
berry, bat  the  fiavear  was  so  iafsrior  that  ^le  Cemmittee  conM  not 
BMkeaayawaid  to  it.  Messrs.  Hooper  A  Co.,  Cevent  Gastai,  sent  a 
MeHon  oaUed  Sirias,  whieh  was  not  of  safikient  merit. 

Mesars.  C  Lee  A  Son,  Hammerssiith.  seat  a  basket  of  Benson's 
Seedliag  Goesebeny.  This  vadety  received  a  first-ekss  certifioats  a 
few  yearn  ago^  and  still  maintains  the  high  opiniott  then  formed  of  it. 
A  letter  of  thanks  was  awaided.  Mr.  B.  P.  Dixon  of  Hnll  sent  fniit 
of  a  nsw  Baspbeny  derived  fiom  the  Northnmberland  FUlbasl^t. 
It  is  a  large  handsome  froit,  bnt  not  superior  in  flavour  to  other 
varieties  in  enHSvation. 

^^MesSTB.  Bivers  A  Boa  of  Sswbrfdgeworfh  sent  nhie  varieties  of 
Ohsrries  grown  en  pet  trses  in  aa  ordunrd  honee ;  tiMlfaiest  of  all  was 
Bvly  Bi  vers,  a  vansty  osrtifieated  by  the  Comaiittee  some  yean  ago. 
€hosse  Qoigiie  Noire  Lmsante  was  also  very  fine.  A  latter  of  thai^ 
wseawaaMlsrthsooUeetkik  M«ssm.BlveBalsoexh9iitedei|^iteen 
frait  trees  ia  |>eCs,  whieh  were  so  aiach  adaiired  far  the  exorilence  of 
^eur  cnltivation  that  a  silver  gilt  Knightian  medal  was  awarded. 
Mr.  Stephen  Castle,  The  YmeyMd,  King'a  Lynn,  sent  a  collection  of 
Tomatoes,  to  which  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  Mr. 
mdnev  Ford  sent  a  collection  of  Potatoes  consisting  of  forty-three 
1,  to  which  a  bronze  medal  was  awwded. 


Ploral  €OMMiri'MK.*-Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  Thefollowittgwei^ 
the  most  notable  exhibits  in  the  Oonncil-room.  Messrs.  John  Isdng 
aad  Co.,  Porest  Hill,  sent  a  fine  collection  of  HoUyhodc  Meonas,  in- 
cluding some  remanably  handsome  varieties ;  the  Uooms  were  ef 
great  size,  full,  and  of  good  form.  Mr.  J.  Chambers,  WesClake 
Knrsery,  Islewonrtfa,  sent  a  oolleetion  of  LobeBas  and  Feres,  yomw 
specimens  of  Asplenium  viviparum  being  particnhtrly  attrectrve  wita 
tnelr  finely  divided  fronds  bearing  diminutive  phmts.  Mr.  G.  Weedon, 
SaHng,  staged  a  badcet  of  a  bedding  Lob^a  named  G«n  of  the 
Season,  dwarf  and  n!ee,  rae  odoor  of  the  fiowen  beiag  a  very  hilgBd 
blue.  Mr.  B.  Dean,  Banelagh  Boad,  Bsfing,  exhibited  flewers  of  a 
double  Stodc  named  Mauve  Bean^,  very  profusely  flowered ;  alee 
speelmens  of  tixe  double  Mayweed,  Matricaria  inodure  fi.*pl«,  ana 
samples  of  two  seedling  Potatoes,  The  Alderman  and  Lord  Savor, 
both  crosses  obtained  between  l&ctn  Barly  Termont  and  Earl v  MaTket. 
Messrs.  Yeitch,  Chelsea,  seat  several  new  and  beaatifiu  pbmts, 
including  a  very  attractive  dwarf  Tuberous  Begonia  with  pMduloas 
ridi  scarlet  flowers  ;  a  white-fiowered  varie^  named  Mrs.  Sfaeppard, 
of  oonsidereble  beauty ;  a  variegated  form  of  LiKum  kmgtfiorem  |  a 
plant  each  of  Onddium  dasytyle ;  and  a  varle^  named  aurenm  with 
bright  yellow  labellnms.  Messrs.  WBHsm  Paul  k  Boa.  WaH^am 
Cross,  sent  a  box  of  seedfing  Boses.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  m  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  exhibited  plants  of  Trepmolnm  Chameleoa,  a  dwarf  csaipaet 
variety  with  neat  flowers  marked  with  crimson  and  ydlow,  and  several 
good  Balsams.  Mr.  J.  Smith,  ToUinston  l^nrsery,  Hoinsey  Bead, 
sent  two  Foobsias  named  President  and  Magnum  BonunLboth  having 
larse  flowers  with  purine  corollas  and  scarlet  calyxes.  Msssis.  Stan- 
di^ k  Co.,  Boyal  Korsery,  Ascot,  staged  speotmens  of  a  PMox  named 
Standish's  Perfeetion,  a  fine  variety  with  hu-ge  wMte  flowen  in  com- 
pact trusses.  Mr.  B.  B.  Williams  sent  several  new  plants,  OstUeya 
EMoradovirginalis  being  partieulaxly  attractive.  Mr.  Stephen  Bwwn. 
Weston-super-Mare,  sent  a  colleet^on  of  Colenses ;  and  eat  flowers  of 
Pentstemons  were  exhibited  from  the  Society's  garden  ai  Cfalswiek. 
Messrs.  T.  Bivers  A  Boa,  Sawbridgewoxth,  sent  about  Swen^  freit 
trees  in  pots,  comprising  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Apples.  One  tree  of 
Bigarreau  Napoleon  was  remarkable  for  the  fine  crop  it  was  bearing. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  W.  A.  Wallington,  Esq.,  Trow- 
bddce,  for  cat  blooms  of  Csrnations. 


In  the  east  quadrant,  huwsvm,  the  ptkieipal  usMsetJsaa  «f  ^anSs 
were  staged,  aad  by  far  the  laivsst  and  asost  ssmsricable  of  all  was 
that  from  Osptaia  Pattmi  of  Abbey  Bead,  whieh  m  refored  to  ia 
aaother  oehssHi  nndsr  the  report  of  the  Boyal  Hetticultacal  Society^ 
Xveaiag  P^te.  We  were  alad  to  notice  that  it  had  been  partly 
re-acraaged  so  as  to  avoid  thst  erewdsd  appsaraaes  whioh  was  notioe^ 


able  previoosiy.  The  pteatseomposing  the  group  having  beis 
in  the  report  lefeiTed  to,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them  here,  hot  the 
merit  of  the  eoneetien  was  justly  reoagnised  by  the  award  of  a  hoffs 
geld  BMdal.  We  undentand  that  the  greup  will  remain  on  view 
vntU  the  Popular  Show  on  August  tad. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  A  Co.,  High  Holborn,  exhibited  a  large  coBeo- 
tion  of  thehr  Challenge  Prize  Balsams,  which  well  indicated  the  excels 
lence  of  the  strain  they  possess.  The  majority  of  the  plants  were  in 
48-size  pots,  were  a  foot  to  18  inches  in  heign,  and  bearing  a  prefii* 
sion  of  large  blooms  of  good  form  and  subetenoe.  The  lilac,  mauve, 
and  purple  shades  were  {Murticnlarly  well  represented  ;  wlute,  flesh, 
pmk,  and  scarlet  were  also  remarkably  fine.  A  silver  Banksian  medal 
was  awarded.  Messrs.  Osbore  A  Son,  Fulham,  sent  a  neat  coflection 
of  fine-foliaged  plants  m  fresh  heidthy  condition.  The  central  plant 
was  a  vigorous  specimen  of  Acalypha  nrasaica,  the  foliage  laige  and 
wen  coloured,  in  addition  to  such  well-known  e3^rant  Palms  as 
Areca  Baueri.  Kentia  austrafis,  K.  Wendlandia.  E.  Canterburyanat 
and  Cocoe  weddelHana,  small  specimens  of  the  dwarf  and  pretty 
Pandanus  ornatus,  Aralia  Yettchii,  and  A.  filicifoha  were  shown. 

Messn.  Charles  Lee  A  Son,  Hasmiersmitii,  were  swarded  a  silver 
Flora  medal  for  a  laige  and  beautiful  conection  of  ornamental  shrubs 
and  Conifers  in  pots.  The  specimens  staged  were  mostly  small,  but 
wen  showed  the  distinctive  habit  and  coloming  of  the  different  species 
and  varieties.  Some  of  the  most  noteworthy  forms  exldbited  were 
the  following  :—PIatanus  caUfornica,  a  very  distinct  species  with 
enormous  leaves  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter ;  Popnhn  canadensis 
aurea,  an  elegant  Poj^  with  neat  golden-yolow  leaves :  TTlmus 
campestris  variegate,  a  beantifuny  varie^ted  Elin.  the  markings  on 
the  leaves  somewhat  resembling  titoee  m  Ficus  ParoelU ;  Castanea 
vesca  alba  margfnata,  an  elegant  variety  of  the  Enslish  Chestnut 
with  narrow  leaves  edged  with  an  irregular  band  of  white  ;  Sambueus 
raoemosus,  remarkable  for  its  large  corymbs  of  smaH  scariet  berriesj 
Quereos  atro-purpnrea,  a  form  with  very  dark  purple  flowen ;  Quercus 
Cerris  eleKantissima,  a  variety  of  the  Turkey  Oak  with  neatly  ra^ 
gated  foliage  ;  Acer  campestris  variegata^  a  charmiag  littte  Maple 
with  small  teaves  freckled  with  white ;  Qaercus  flKcifoHa,  a  peculiar 
form  with  deeply  divided  leaves,  the  segments  being  nregnlariy 
linear ;  JESscnlas  laciniata  was  also  remarkable  for  tiie  narrow  dark 
green  peculiarly  cut  segmento  of  the  leaves ;  Qaercus  puparaaeens 
nad  nch  purple  foliage,  and  many  other  beautifnl  forms  were 
represented. 

Mr.  H.  CaaneB,  Swanley,  Sent,  exhibited  a  beautiful  eelleotioB  of 
single  Petunias,  fine  in  form,  and  partieulariv  rich  in  colour.  The 
blooms,  as  seen  in  contrast  wiUi  a  carpetiag  of  Fern  fronds,  appearsd 
remarkably  well.  Ttie  collection  was  flanked  by  four  phmts  of 
Achimeues  kmgifiora  major,  with  wneemmoaH  large  flowen ;  also  a 
coUection  of  African  Marigolds.     This  iittie  group  waa  generaBy 
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admired  bj  the  risiton.  Mr.  W.  RnmBeY,  Waltbam  Cross,  oon- 
tribnted  seren  boxes  of  neat  and  fresh-cnt  Roses,  oomprising  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  varieties  in  yerj  good  condition.  Some  of  the  best 
were  Leopold  Premier  {yeij  neat  and  fresh),  Madame  Victor  Yerdier. 
John  Stuart  Mi^l .  Br.  Anuy,  La  Bosiire,  and  an  excellent  dozen  ot 
Alfred  Colomb— bright,  of  g^ood  form  and  substance.  A  bronze 
Bantsian  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  James  Y eitoh  A  Sons,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  oightr  blooms  of  border  Carnations  and  Picotees  grown  at 
King's  Boad,  dhelsea,  comprising  a  larffe  number  of  excellent  yarieties. 
Among  the  Carnations  the  most  noticeable  were  Lord  Chelmsford.  R.F. ; 
Sulphur  King,  yellow  self ;  Crimson  Pet,  a  rich  crimson  self ;  Purple 
Prince,  fine  purple  self ;  and  Mrs.  Teimer,  fine  pink  self.  Of  the 
Picotees  Mrs.  K^yner,  rose,  medium  e^^ ;  and  Lady  Armstrong,  a 
heayy  rtd-edged  variety  with  a  yellow  ground. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  K>r  the  following  plants  : — 

Ljfgodiytm  palmatvm  (G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.B.S.). — ^A  beautiful 
climbing  Fern,  which  was  stated  to  have  been  grown  upon  a  rockery 
and  unprotected  for  several  winters.  This  is  one  of  the  most  elep^nt 
and  free-growing  Lvgodiums  in  cultivation,  and  proves  of  consider- 
able value  for  training  up  pillars  in  gpreenhouses  or  conservatories. 

Bote  Ducktu  ofConnaugnt  (C.  Noble,  Bagshot). — ^A  Hybrid  Perpetual 
of  rich  crimson  hue,  neat  form,  and  possessing  a  particularly  powerful 
and  agreeable  fragiance. 

Bote  Mr$.  Jomitt  (Cranston  A  Co.). — ^A  handsome  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
of  symmetrical  form,  great  substance,  and  a  glowing  rosy  crimson 
colour.    Very  beautiful. 

Macrottylit  metaUica  (Yeitch). — ^An  attractive  dwarf  terrestrial 
Orchid,  with  neat  foliage  of  a  shining  metallic  deep  brown  colour, 
with  a  crenated  margin.  Yery  pretty  for  culture  in  pans  on  stages  in 
Btoves  or  Orchid  houses. 

Oleobaehia  piiluttrit  (Williams)^ — ^A  graceful  table  plant  with  digi- 
tate leaves,  the  divisions  being  narrow  and  rich  shining  green  in  colour. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  compact  and  dwarf. 

Irit  Kamoferi,  van.  Crimson  King  and  Moffnificence  (Yeitch). — ^Both 
these  varieties  were  of  exceptional  size  and  rich  in  colour,  the  former 
being  particularly  beantifuJ,  the  shade  of  crimson  being  intensely 
bright  and  clear. 

SciEHTiFio  CoxMimB.— Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  Pyrethrum  more  or  less  fascicled  and  bearing  a  proliferous  head^ 
the  so-called  "  hen  and  chickens,^  not  uncommon  in  the  Daisy.  Mr. 
Roberts,  Penzance,  forwarded  specimens  of  the  following  rare  British 
plants  ^--Chara  fragifera  (living),  Allium  Schcenoprasum  var.  sibiri- 
cum,  Orobanche  rubra,  and  £nca  vag^ms  ^dried)  firom  the  Lizard, 
OomwalL  The  Bev.  G.  Henslow  exmbitea  a  foiiaceous  and  proli- 
ferous Trifolium  repens,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  sepal-teeth  grow  out  into  petiolate  leaves,  stipule-like  procedses 
appeared  at  the  top  of  the  calyx-tube  between  the  petioles,  seem- 
in|^l^  provingthat  tne  tube  is  really  receptacular  and  not  of  calycine 
onfpn.  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Ottershaw  forwarded  male  cones  of  Arau- 
cana  imbricata. 

Mr.  Cheshire  beiag  subsequently  about  to  lecture  on  bees,  the 
Rev.  G.  Henslow  took  the  opportunity  to  speak  principally  on  the 
fertilisation  of  flowers  by  them  and  other  insects. 

A  basket  of  TropoBolums  furnished  illustration  of  strong  "  proter- 
andry  " — t.e.,  the  stamens^  maturing  first,  rise  up  in  front  of  the  orifice 
to  the  spur  and  then  retire  on  shedding  the  pollen.  Subsequently 
the  stigma  matures  and  takes  up  the  same  position ;  hence  such  a 
flower  IS  fertilised  by  pollen  brought  from  a  younger  one.  Fuchsias 
illustrated  the  false  generalisation  that,  whether  a  flower  be  pendulous 
or  erect,  the  >tigma  will  be  below  the  anthers,  so  that  thepollen  may 
fall  upon  it.  Though  such  an  arrangement  is  in  the  Fuchsia  the 
flower  is  proterandrous,  and  therefore  is  not  adapted  to  self -fertilisa- 
tion. Mioreover,  when  flowers  are  habitually  self-fertilised  the 
anthers  are  placed  in  close  contact  with  the  stigmas,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  "  cfeistogamous  **  buds  of  Yiolets.  A  group  of  Pentstemons 
furnished  the  case  of  a  flower  fertilised  by  bees,  but  which  by  means 
of  the  fifth  (abortive)  stamen  standing  over  the  nectary,  afforded 
an  obstruction  to  all  insects  whose  proboscis  could  not  reach  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  so  would  not  be  of  any  assistance  in 
pollinating  the  flower.  The  structure  of  Abutilon,  Malva  sylvestris, 
and  Salvia  was  described  as  being  especially  adapted  to  insects  in 
securing  cross-fertilisation,  while  deistogamous  Yiolets  and  Malva 
rotunduolia,  Ac.,  were  self-f ertiUsing. 

The  lecturer  observed  that  all  the  varied  beauty  of  flowers  in 
nature  was  solely  due  to  their  being  adapted  to  insects,  whilst  self- 
fertilising  flowers  were  inconspicuous  ana  unattractive.  A  plant  of 
Ly^odium  palmatum,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wilson,  illustrated  the  pecu- 
liarities of  climbing  steins  or  *^  twiners,"  and  the  lecturer  suggested 
that  as  the  property  of  bowing  in  a  circular  manner  was  not  confined 
to  climbers,  for  the  apex  of  a  Pine  does  the  same,  that  it  is  probably  a 
general  phenomenon  of  plant  growth,  but  specially  utilised  by  plants 
with  WMtk  steins  as  a  means  of  support. 

Thk  following  plants  were  certificated  at  Chlswick  on  July  20th. 

BBQONIAa 

Dr,  />efiiiy.— Strong  vigorous  habit,  very  free-flowering.  Flowers  of 
medium  size,  well  ^rown  above  the  fouage,  very  pale  scarlet,  ap- 
proaching almost  to  a  salmon. 

Dr,  Hogg,— Yery  strong  growth.  Stems  pale  green.  Flowers  well 
displayed,  of  a  very  bright  scarlet,  shaded  towards  centre  with  a  pale 
hue.    very  free-flowering  and  good. 


Luejf  Violet.— Ylgoaton*  habit,  very  free-flowering.  Flowers  of 
medium  size,  clear  rosy  pink,  shaded  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

Anna  Ria. — Strong  vigorous  growth,  very  free-flowering.  Floweia 
of  medium  size,  pale  soanet.    Graod. 

Lizzie  Smith, — ^Free  vigorous  growth.  Flowers  dark  scarlet,  with 
distinct  magenta  shade ;  round,  medium  size. 

HfTeM.— Strong  vigorous  haloL  free-flowering.  Flowers  large, 
form,  dear  scarlet.    Yery  gooo. 
WiVcie. — Strong  habit.  Stems  pale  green.  Flowers  large,  pale 
carlet^  well  thrown  up.    Yery  good. 

NeUte  Barron,— Yery  dose  compact  habit,  very  free-flowering. 
Flowers  erect,  of  a  beautiful  dark  scarlet    Yery  fine. 

Boeea  Grandi/lora,—Tmli  erect  habit.  Flowers  very  large,  of  good 
substance,  beautiful  rosy  pink. 

The  certificates  which  had  been  previously  awarded  to  the  varietiee 
Nellie  May  and  A.  Hemsley  were  on  this  occasion  confirmed. 

All  the  above  varietiee  were  raised  in  the  Boyal  Horticultural 

Sodety's  Gardens.  

PBLABGONIUICS. 

Gloire  dTOrUane  (Lemoine). — Of  dwarf  dose  habit,  very  freerflower- 
in^,  medium,  erect-growing  truss,  beautiful  magenta  scarlet.  The 
bnghtest  coloured  in  the  Ivy-leaved  section. 

Lucie  Lemoine  (Lemoinejl-^how-Decorative.  Yerj  dwarf  oloee 
growth,  very  free-flowerinff.  Flowers  pure  white,  slightiy  pencilled 
at  bottom  of  petals.    The  best  white. 

Mrs,  Potten  (Lemoine).— Show-Decorative.  Free  habit,  free-flower- 
ing, white,  slightiy  shaded ;  distinct  purple  blotch  on  upper  petaL 
Yerj  distinct  and  showy. 

Madame  Thibaut  (Lemoine).  —  Show-Decorative.  Free  vigorous 
growth,  very  free-flowering.  Large  compact  truss,  white  suffused 
with  magenta;  distinct,  broad,  and  nrregular  rosy  margin  round  petals. 
Yerv  fine  and  showy. 

Jlont  Blanc  (LemdneVr— Ivy-leaved,  white  shaded  pink,  very  free- 
flowering,  large  truss.   Very  fine. 

Similar  awards  were  also  made  to  the  two  following  plants  on  the 
same  occasion : — 

Gomphrena  alobota  nana  eompacta  (Benary).— A  very  fine  dwarf 
free-flowering  form  of  the  Globe  Amaranth,  nrom  9  to  12  inches  high. 

Oleander  Pn^feteeur  Duchartre  (Huber).— Flowers  purplirii  wme 
colour,  beautiful  shade,  free-flowering  and  very  showy.  The  darkeit- 
oolonred  of  any. 

STRAWBERRY  PAULINE. 

Thb  endosed  letter  from  Mr.  Roffett  of  Pansbanger,  a  fmit 
grower  and  exhibitor  well  known  to  your  readers  as  no  mean 
authority,  confirms  your  observations  and  our  experience  as  to 
the  value  of  this  now  well  trated  Strawbeny.  Mr.  Tomer's  remarks 
on  page  66  savour  too  much  of  ea  eathedrd  utterances — ^that^ 
because  not  good  at  or  coming  from  Slough,  a  Stiawbeny  most 
necessarily  be  worthless.  We  remember  showing  PanHne  in  1877 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show,  and  Mr.  Turner  admiring  it ;  and 
we  sent  him  plants  in  August,  1877,  for  trial.  His  experi^ice 
consequently,  is  not  so  long  as  ours. — Paul  &  SOK,  Cheshnnt, 

**  Pauline  Strawberry  is  by  fiff  the  most  useful  early  Strawberry 
I  have  ever  grown,  quite  ten  days  earlier  than  Keens*  Seedling 
with  exactly  the  same  treatment.  The  plant  is  of  good  oonstita- 
tion  and  a  great  cropper,  only  second-rate  in  quality,  bat  its 
extreme  earliness  makes  it  invaluable. — ^W.  Ruffbtt.*' 


DRAINAGE  OF  LAND. 


Thb  wet  and  sunless  summer  and  autumn  of  last  year  will  have 
shown  those  having  ill-drained  gardens  how  important  it  is  to 
have  the  means  of  carrying  off  superfluous  water.  Whether  it  is 
for  vegetables,  trees  on  widls,  plants  under  glass  or  cultivated  in 

Sots,  a  thorough  drainage  is  the  first  thing  to  be  secured,  and  of 
le  greatest  importance.  One  miffht  prepare  a  most  suitable  soil 
for  a  plant  in  a  pot,  but  if  the  drainage  is  carelessly  placed  in, 
and  the  soil  is  soon  washed  into  it,  the  plant  will  qoidc^  become 
unhealthy.  If  it  be  so  in  the  case  of  plants  in  pots,  why  should 
it  not  be  likewise  applicable  in  the  open  ground  7  In  proof  of 
the  above  remark,  I  may  mention  having  read  of  the  gieneral 
failure  of  Peaches  outside  this  year ;  but  in  some  cases  it  was 
remarked  one  cultivator  had  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit,  while  his 
ndghbour  had  not  one.  How  is  this  1  I  fancv  someone  saying, 
"  One  was  well  sheltered  and  the  other  very  much  exposed.**  This 
would  be  a  reasonable  reply ;  but  the  answer  I  would  give  to  such 
a  question  would  be,  "One  border  was  well  drained  and  the  other 
was  not.**  I  remember  reading  some  time  ago  a  paper  written  by 
one  of  our  leading  agricultui&ts,  and  in  it  he  said  he  did  not 
consider  drainage  necessary  providing  the  land  was  deeply 
cultivated,  but  I  would  advise  {^x)d  drainage  and  deep  cultivatioii 
combined.  This,  with  proper  after  treatment,  will  be  the  means 
of  making  an  unsatisfactory  garden  productive,  and  one  that  is 
late  comparativdv  early.  Bringing  forward  this  subject  early 
in  the  season  will  enable  those — seeing  the  great  importance  A 
good  drainage  to  their  soil— to  lay  down  their  plan  to  be  canied 
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Mpiesented  in  flg.  20  br  annMnes  it,  tuid  I*  imqnMtiaDab];  ona  of 
the  moat  efhctive  border  pl«nta  in  onltiTation.    The  flowen  an 
perfectlj  double,  lu^  »nd  weU  tonned,  uid  u«  bome  in  gTMt 

OTRAKim  PBiTENSE  FLOBE-PLENO.  ?5S°^^C'«,SS?r?LrS8?*.lSSlS  2t'S 

THB  oidinAiy  double  WKiety  ol  tbii  old  British  species  is  well      cftture  ul  tbe  soil,  and  forming  «  coropact  buali  corend  with  hnn- 

known  and  IS  attiBctiTe  as  a  border  plant,  but  the  continental  fonn      dreds  of  bloish-pmple  flowers.    The  spny  Ggnnd  «m  sattMmt 


ne.  W.— GKimilllll  FHXTEBBI  FLOBR-FLSMO. 

from  a  j>laat  in  Hr.  Lazton's  Experimental  Oarden,  where  its  over  a'considemble  period,  and  thm  reroains  a  long  time  in 

snperlonl;  orer  the  fMniliaf  ^pe  was  rery  appaient,  for  both  beanty, 
were  grDwing  together.    This  is  a  border  piaat  <a  the  first  order 

of  merit,  ana  no  one  Meing  a  well-grown  specimen  can  fail  to  X&B  Weatheb  Ain>  thb  Potato  Obop  T8  Ibsland. — I  ne 

admire  it,  and  there  are  few  growen  of  hardf  flowers  who  would  on  page  70  of  the  Journal  that  the  Potato  disease  has  appeared 

not  deaire  to  possaas  it.    The  lower  leares  are  much  la^er  than  in  sereral  part*  of  England.    I  hare  much  pleasure  in  stating 

those  pioduMid  on  the  stems,  and  one  of  them  is  shown  in  out-  that  with  us,  or  in  this  locality  generally,  so  far  there  has  not 

line  behind  the  spray.    The  plant  continues  expanding  its  flowers  been  a  tiace  of  it,    I  have  recently  been  tnrongb  mnoli  <i  Unnster, 
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and  ibtA  district  it  ftbo  exenpt  Coneipondents  from  otber 
parti  «C  irelnid,  cBoept  ia  one  or  two  isdated  looidities,  confirm 
Umm  tfaofei.  1^18  mmm  millioDS — mach  laom  than  Ike  moet 
heaeBriai  ]epiMk»-4o  the  litiml>ler  daves  in  Ireland.  We 
grew  Aahkaf  Kidncrf,  Badj  Bose,  FloaiiMdl,  and  Floandeia  for 
eail7  0»p;fwlate--CluMapioaa,  SeotckBowni,  fre.     All  aie  in 


adMteUeoDDCkitiflii,  eapeouOlT  Chawpinni,  4  feet  high  with  fine 
upright  haulm.    The  weather  is  fayourable. — W.  J.  M.,  ClonfMl, 


A  DAY  IN  BEDFORDSHIRB.— Ho.  1. 


Just  before  the  occnrrence  of  the  heary  itmit  ^aut  were  lo 
general  aboat  the  middle  of  the  pi— Jit  mosth  I  Sound  aiyadf 
journeying  from  London  to  Sontfaill  atatiai  «ifl  HttcUn,  w^ 
destination  being  Old  Warden,  a  pictnreaqne  Tillage  foor  aUtti 
from  Biggleswade.  The  bulk  of  toe  haj  cropa  between  London 
and  Hitcmn  were  fortunately  secured,  bat  thoee  ia  the  Talley  of 
the  Ouse  were  only  just  cut,  and  many  tona  at  the  prodoce  hare 
been  unhappily  washed  away.  The  grain  era^  of  the  diitiict 
traversed  between  Hitchen  and  Becuosd  were  full,  bold,  and 
upstanding — a  bountiful  prospect  then,  but  now  the  crt^  «jb 
flattened  to  the  earth.  Strawberries  In  the  gardens  were  moA 
abundant,  and  much  fruit  was  gathered  before  me  storms  ooeaned, 
but  a  vast  quantity  was  destroyed  by  the  heavy  and  continaad 
downpour  and  rotted  on  the  ground.  Boses  and  flowers,  geaenAj 
so  fresh  and  bright  on  the  10th  inst,  vrere  a  week  aftetwania 
dashed  in  pieces,  and  a  flourishing  diibiot  was  4eipoiled  of  its 
beau^,  causing  disappointment  and  loss  to  nideners  and  farmers. 
This,  it  is  feared,  is  but  an  example  of  the  ^Eeets  of  the  stona  that 
was  almost  general,  and  which  vnll  be  seriously  felt  for  a  long 
time  by  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  bat  I  mast 
refer  to 

OLD  WABDKN. 

This,  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  late  Lord  Ongley,  passed  by 
purchase  during  the  lifetfme  of  the  last  lord  of  that  title  into  the 
possession  of  Joseph  Shnttleworth,  Esq.,  whose  Liseolnshire 
mansion — Hartsholme  Hall — was  illustrated  and  the  gardens 
described  in  the  Journal  of  March  9th,  1876. 

The  time  is  not  opportune  for  telling  the  sto^  of  the  life  of  fiie 
squire  of  Old  Warden,  but  whenever  it  is  written  it  will  be  oae  of 
the  many  instances  that  could  be  cited,  that  a  life  of  iPell-apfBed 
labour  founded  on  sound  judgment  brings  a  reward  to  those  who 
see  in  advance  a  coming  want  and  promptly  detenalBe  anoft  am- 
ceasingly  labour  to  meet  it.  This  is  what  lit.  SiHittlewvrth  aasd 
his  coUeagne  BIr.  Clayton  have  done.  These  once  manaal  warioefi^ 
seeing  further  than  their  fellow  asep,  weie  the  moneeta  of  the 
steam  machinery  revolation  as  applied  to  agricnUnRi,  and  tiMj 
now  admittedly  stand  at  the  head  of  that  indastry«  which  has 
proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  whole  civUaaed  warld.  Thoee 
who  have  achieved  results  so  great  deserve  a  fit^dng  reward,  and 
Mr.  Shuttleworth  merits,  amongst  other  maiks  of  distiaction,  the 
position  he  adorns  as  a  magistrate  of  two  coanties,  a  director  of 
the  Great  Northern  railway,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  besides  being  High  Sheriff 
elect  of  the  county  of  Bedford. 

Sq  much  in  brief  relative  to  the  owner  of  Old  Warden,  aad  mam 
let  us  glance  at  the  estate.  It  consists  ef  about  three  thousand 
acres  of  excellent  land*  piincipallr  aiahlfl^  meadow,  sAd  mailDet 
gardens,  with  a  moderate  extent  af  woods,  a  richlv  timbered  and 
beautifully  undflated  park,  a  nobie  anmsioB,  ^ae  pleasn»egronnd% 
a  small  garden,  and  model  villsga.  The  gaedea  will  {vobably  be 
larger  some  day,  a  commencement  having  been  BMe  hj  the 
erection  of  an  admirable  range  of  glass  by  Messrs.  Foster  and 
Pearson.  The  alterations  and  improveaaents  thsft  haf«  been  m, 
progress  during  the  past  four  or  five  j«an  have  been  most  exten- 
sive and  costly,  and  mstead  of  hetag  aornri»d  fhi^  a  gaaden  coas- 
mensurate  in  size  with  the  mMsimi  ana  estate  has  not  jet  been 
made,  the  real  wonder  is  that  aa  arach  has  beenefieetod.  The  old 
mansion  was  taken  down,  and  a  fino  atmeiave  in  ike  Tudor  stzyle 
has  been  erected  on  the  site,  eveiythsig  hating  been  done  wat 
skill  could  accomplish  and  science  suggest  to  render  it  complete. 
The  striking  feature  of  the  building  is  Uie  castellated  clock  tower, 
the  clock  beins;  a  reduced  counterpart  of  that  in  the  tower  of  the 
Houses  of  Paniament  at  Westminster,  the  chimes  of  both  being 
identical.  This  massive  building  in  Bath  stone  has  a  fine  effect  as 
viewed  amoigst  and  rising  above  the  grand  old  Kims,  Oaks,  Limes, 
and  Beeches  in  the  park.  The  stables  adjacent  are  appropriately 
massive  and  ornamental.  This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  them, 
bntUnu^  be  said  that  they  anem^  smrpassed  if  Quailed  in  the 
Oaeen's  doiinions.    All  the  farmsteads  on  the  estate  have  been 


xoDgh rising  banks  fsom  the  road  to  fte  oottagegardeoB  have  been 
turfed,  two  rows  of  bricks  on  edee  forming  the  base  above  (he 
road  level.  Sveigreen  and  flowering  riirubs  have  been  planted  in 
prominent  positions  with  Ivy  and  creepers  lor  the  dweliings ;  the 
whole  being  kept  in  order,  the  Ivy  cut  once  a  year,  the  green 
Holly  hedges  with  flne  standardsof  the  Golden  Qaaen  at  interrala 
trimmed  at  the  proper  season,  and  the  tnrf  banks  kept  l&e  a  lawn 
by  Mr.  Allis,  tne  gardener;  indeed  the  village  appears  like  a 
portion  of  the  pleasure  grounds.  The  great  amount  of  labour 
necessitated  on  the  estate  has  been  of  ereat  advantage  to  the 
vfllage  and  district,  especially  during  the  last  two  severe  winters, 
trhcB  work  was  always  found  for  willing  workers. 

We  pass  to  the  pleasure  grounds.  These  are  wholly  on  one  nde 
af  the  house,  extending  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  what  is  the 
peat  feature  of  the  grounds— the  Swiss  garden.  Some  grand  old 
Janipers  and  Cypresses  tower  aloft  from  the  lawns,  and  the  walks 
pass  under  a  tnick  canopy  of  foliage  of  the  closely  planted 
deciduous  trees,  which  have  an  undergrowth  of  Laurels.  There 
avenues  of  Yews  and  Spruce  with  cool  grassy  glades,  and  here 


lebniltiA  the  BMrtaMored  manner.   Ckyttages  in  the  village  have 
baen  renovated  or  vebnil^and  fomished  with  aU  neceesarr  aooU- 


,  appli- 
iarsuddagthem  healthy  and  eomfsiti^le  hooMi.  Theonee 


specimen  trees  and  Conifera  in  commanding  positions. 
Only  oae  of  these  need  be  noticed,  and  that  only  about  9  feet 
kigb,  bat  it  is  Akiee  pygaiea  ;  and  a  specimen  of  that  diminutive 
Smoe,  a  demm  oone  af  the  height  named,  with  a  base  8  feet  in 
diameter,  is  not  often  aeen.  During  several  years  of  absence  of 
Lord  Ongley  the  giunnds  were  neglected,  and  much  labour  will 
he  reqaired  to  pat  afl  the  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  in  order ;  but  a  com- 
menoemeai  haa  been  nmdi^  and  all  will  be  accomplished  in  due 
time. 

The  Swiss  garden  hat  been  ''brought  round,**  and  a  more 
picturesque  and  thoaomd^y  enjoyidile  enclosure  than  this  is  can 
scarcelj  be  imsipned.  ttnagr  ^  described  as  the  life  work  of 
Lord  Onglety  tte  "  old  Lsai  **  as  he  is  termed,  and  unquestionably 
a. vast  niiiasBrf  af  labour  and  gnsat  taste  have  been  employed  in 
its  fonnaCion.  It  is  an  endasaie  af  eight  acres,  but  so  planted 
and  snanged  as  to  appear  oonsideniUy  larger.  It  has  been 
thoroBgbly  renovated  and  hnpeaved,  Mr.  Allis  having  in  this 
work  had  the  valaaUe  gnidaace  of  Mr.  Milner,  the  well-known 
landsca|W  gardener.  The  enolosure  is  sheltered  by  trees  on  three 
sides,  being  partly  open  to  the  south,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
graad  walk,  horn  wttch  most  picturesque  views  are  had  of  the 
groond  below ;  fer  the  enclosure  may  be  generally  described  as 

hdkwr,  bat  broken  by  bold  mounds  and  groups  of  trees  on 
'  ~  ~  it  is  a  series  of  deep  grassy  dells,  and 
or  less  abrupt.  Here  and  there  are  fine  specimen 
trees — Cedars  of  Lebanon,  lofty  Junipers,  luxuriant  and  graceful 
Heaolock  Spruoes^  and  fibae  examples  of  Araucarias,  two  of  which, 
the  male  and  temale  forms,  have  produced  many  cones.  There  is  a 
miniaturegroveand  Spruce  avenue,  with  a  narrow  tortuous  stream 
enclosing  small  islanas  and  forming  little  cascades ;  ornamental 
bridges  cross  ^e  stream,  and  large  wired  arches  are  thrown  across 
the  glades  for  Vines  and  Boses,  ^.  There  are  Rose  trees— real  trees 
— by  the  sides  of  Uie  walks  laden  with  a  wealth  of  bloom,  old  varie- 
ties wfaaae  names  are  forgotten,  but  most  beautiful  and  sweet  In  a 
prominoat  poeitSon  is  a  Swiss  cottage — not  a  mere  apology  for  a 
stmctoae  of  this  name,  but  a  beautifully  finished  edifice  that  was 
once  the  hetae  of  the  keeper  of  the  garden,  but  not  now  per- 
manesitly  oocapied.  This  quaintly  attractive  cottage  and  its  well- 
planned  site  is  exceedingly  omamentaL  Almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  ffvoanda,  and  hidden  from  Tiew  but  for  the  glimpse  of  a  dome 
of  ^ass  wydi  appears  as  if  growing  out  of  the  ground  and  pro- 
tra&ig  flwaogh  a  mass  of  vegetation,  is  a  glass  structure  with  a 
seaiieinBidar  roof.  It  appears  to  have  been  formed  to  shelter  the 
old  Wistarias  thatoover  the  roof.  This  almost  buried  structure  is 
catered  hgr  long  passages,  into  which  light  is  admitted  here  and 
thioagh  stained  glass  windows.  These  arched  corridors 
originai^af  plain  brickwork,  bat  they  have  been  transformed 
stsliirtite  caverns  hj  Mr.  Pnlham  of  Broxboume,  who  with 
great  sldU  haa  iaapafted  to  ^  interior  a  fdngularly  romaniio 
appearanee.  In  the  aralls  nadkets  have  been  formed  for  Ferns  and 
other  aaitaMe  pfents.  whteh  Mr.  Allis  is  establishing  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  This  rugged,  grotesque,  and  almost  subterranean  fernery 
eomes  as  a  surprise  from  the  great  expanse  of  smooth  and  admir- 
ably kept  lawn  of  the  garden,  and  once  fairly  out  of  the  passage 
the  stranger  would  be  a  little  puzzled  to  find  the  entrance  wrough 
the  skilfully  planted  shrubs.  The  prevailing  greenery  of  the 
gi^en  with  its  Ivy-dad  banks  haa  been  reheved  and  the  effsot 
brightened  by  Gcdden  Yews,  Oohlen  Acaoiaa,  vmriegated  BjMm, 
and  other  dioice  flowering  and  deddnons  shnda  wdiich  have  been 
freely  yet  tastefalty  planted  by  the  present  owner.  Stataaiy, 
appropriately  ancimit,  is  also  placed  in  diffeient  parte  of  tka 
gvoands.  It  is  a  beautifnl  and  eatremely  cUvcErsified  garden,  and 
is  worthSy  cherished  bofiibf  its  owneraodgardcaer.  Itoontaia^ 
howeverv  few  floweti,  Mr.  Allis  snth  food  taste  almoat  Jimiting 
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to  FoK^0vt«  «mI  6Aer  fatidy  flowen  tfiai  ftre  tlkmed  ta 
eitftblWi  theraMl?«s  Aaoog  the  shn^  in  pleasing  informality. 

Only  brief  leteiBoe  can  be  made  to  tbe  kitchen  garden,  in 
wbieb  a  eboioa  wlectien  of  Irait  treee  has  been  plaptea,  and  the 
xaage  of  glaea  abofe  lefemd  to  eieeted.  The  Tinea  are  vezy 
atnog^  Aort-jointed,  and  foil  <rf  piomlae.  Lateimls  are  allowed 
Xo  grow  down  to  the  gveond,  aoa  ooneeqnently  the  roda  have 
awJLM  froelj  to  the  base.  The  few  bnnchee  wfaoch  have  been 
mh^j  peradtted  are  rery  fine.  Foeter's  Seedling  and  Backland 
Sweetwater  have  exceptionally  large  berriet;  bnndicflof  Groo 
(iwihtnme  wiU  exceed  6  Iba.  in  wc%ht»  and  Bkck  Uamboxgha 
and  Maaeata  aie  abo  eicelknt..  ▲  weU-dnuaed  border  with 
pkniy  ef  wain  and  BwfehMiga  of  rich  manme  to  the  roots,  and 
tataala  thnly  tndned  l»iMhea  fram  the  glass,  are  what  aCr.  Allia 
lightly  coosiieii  canlinal  points  in  Or^M  enltaNu  The  Peach 
hsnsss  oantam  haalthr  tnes  of  tiie  best  Tarietics,  M»ne— indodiag 
PlaB%  Fiean^  and  dberries  bt iag  in  pots  for  present  beanag. 
Figs  are  planted  for  oorecing  the  hack  walls  of  the  Peadi  hoaaes, 
those  of  tne  yineries  being  covered  with  Tomatoes,  which  are  very 
strong  and  producing  fine  fmit  of  Garters*  Qxeen  Oage,  the 
faroarite  variety  at  Old  Warden. 

Outside  were  fall  crooa  of  vegetables.  Strawberries  were 
abundant  For  sise  with  hig^qnality  Dr.  Hogg  bears  the  palm; 
Sir  Josenh  Pazton  and  Omar  Pacha  were  producing  an  abondance 
of  very  large  fmit ;  fine  also  was  Bradley's  Amateur,  which  by 
its  firmness  is  an  excellent  traveller.  As  Onion-sowing  time  la 
approaching,  it  may  be  osefol  to  mention  that  the  best  in  the  beds 
■own  last  Angnst  was  the  old  siLver-ekinned  variety,  that  is  nsaally 
aown  in  the  H>ring  for  pickling  pnrpose^  The  bulbs  far  excelled 
thoae  of  Silver  Qi^en,  «id  indeed  all  other  varieties.  When  sow- 
ing winter  Onions  other  calUvalors  may  well  try  a  few  rows  of 
the  variety  xefened  to.  Another  simple  matter  may  be  mentioned, 
at  simplicities  ass  sometimes  overlooaed  by  writers  on  gardening. 
A  acaroe  axtiele  at  Old  Warden  was  Mint,  and,  carioosly,  when  it 
was  wanted  Mr.  Allis  coold  not  find  a  vendor.  He  foond,  how- 
ever, a  few  sprays,  inserted  them  like  Verbena  cnttiags  in  pots  oC 
saady  soil  in  heat ;  in  a  lew  days  they  rooted,  were  topped,  and 
inserted  again,  nntil  he  soon  had  la^  fiat  pans  f  uUr— Mint  in 
abundance^  and  to  spare.  Those  who  have  large  sapplies  of 
forced  Mint  to  provide  in  winter  and  spring  should  try  tnis  pUoi 
of  providing  it ;  it  is  possible  it  will  surpass  all  others.  Iiuert 
the  cnttiny  an  ixKh  apart  in  spring;  ^Hien  rooted  plnnge  the  pant 
in  a  convenient  position  in  the  garden,  and  a  fine  vigorous  ,Mint 
store  is  provided  ready  to  hand  tvt  placing  in  heat  as  required. 

Just  a  word  on  tiie  gardener's  garden,  because  it  contains 
remarkable  bushes  of  the  distinct  and  beautifully  striped  old 
Bose  Bosa  Mun£,  which  is  rarely  seen  now  in  such  numbers 
and  condition,  there  being  hundreds  of  fine  flowers  in  colours 
lesemblfaig  cloff  rose  taSkit  Clamation.  Behind  this  pretty  cottage 
is  what  is  termed  the  Warren,  some  acres  of  remarxably  straight 
and  tall  Scotch  Ftrs  and  Larches,  with  Ions  avenues  ii  Spruce, 
and  an  undergrowth  of  Ferns— a  cool  and  delightful  retreat. 

I  had  almost  emitted  to  note  that  the  Warden  Pear  is  reputed 
to  have  been  raised  by  the  Monks  of  Warden  Abbev,  a  few  relics 
of  which  exist ;  H  is  a  baking  Pear,  and  suppliea  the  contents 
of  the  celebrsled  Warden  pies.  Under  this  name  baked  Pears 
f^m  Warden  were  hawked  in  Bedford  not  many  years  ago  under 
the  name  of  ^'Wardois  all  hot*'  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that 
this  Pear  is  the  origin  of  the  line  ''A  dainty  bit  of  a  Warden  pie," 
in  the  well-known  song  of  the  "  Friar  of  Orders  Grej." 

This  fine  old  estate  is  ably  managed  by  Mr.  Ailis,  wbo  was 
temerly  gardener  at  Hartsho1tne»  but  is  much  more  thui  gM^r^A^fr 
at  Old  Waidenw— J.  Wbiohx. 
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OcnmiruDra  our  lemaiks  from  page  27  on  the  HymeBopterons 
«der,  er  "  order  of  bees,"  we  anive  «t  the  Anthrophila.  Li  their 
ohaaactsriatics  these  bees  resemble  the  preceding  sections  of  Acn- 
leata,  but  we  a*  once  recognise  their  distinctnesses  a  group  by  the 
peculiar  structars  el  the  hind  legs.  The  tarsus,  er  what  we  might 
desigMde  by  the  faniliar  naase  of  the  "  f oot "  of  the  bee,  has  where 
it  jstea  the  tibia  a.  imnt,  whkhia  enlarged  and  flattened  into  a  kind 
ol  pla*e»  In  the  wasps  and  allied  genera  this  johit  is  merely 
Mmded.  Beeaaane  evidently  provided  with  this  flattened  jein^— 
which  iasaiseti»ea  tUdkly  friniped  with  hairs,  maldBg  it  then  a  sort 
QJ  basket*— to  sssist  thcns  in  gatheringand  conveying  pollen.  But 
the  stmotore  ocean  in  seaaa  bees  that  do  not  sedc  for  pollen.  To 
the  apiaiian,  if  Boi  to  the  erdiaary  natoralkt,  the  idea  of  social 
His  nataraUTSi^VBatsitseU  when  bees  are  mentioned;  itistbere- 
,  t»  some  to  be  told  that  of  aU  ear  British  wild 
aia  leaUy  social  except  the  humble  bass.    Many  beea 


have  been  sapposed  to  live  in  commmiities  when  th^  aie  simply 
eregarioHS — that  is,  instinct  leads  them  by  scores,  or  perhapa  by 
hundreds,  to  resort  to  the  same  wall  or  the  same  sandy  bank ;  bat 
each  makes  its  nest  apart  from  the  rest,  and  they  never  unite  for 
mutual  defence  or  help.  The  first  family  is  thatof  the  AndrenidcB, 
with  a  Aort  and  flat  tongue,  and  all  the  q)ecies  are  solitary,  con- 
asting  of  perfect  males  and  females ;  beinff  also  neither  NtiwfiiHal 
nor  injunoas  to  gardening  pnrsaits,  and  in  their  habits  they 
remind  us  of  the  proceedings  of  some  of  the  solitary  wa^s.  The 
genus  Colletes  oilers  a  good  example  of  these  bees.  The  average 
length  in  this  genus  is  about  a  auarter  of  an  inch ;  the  thorax  is 
downy,  and  the  abdomen  ringed  with  gr^isfa  haixa.  The  mother 
bee  makes  a  bnnow  or  tunnel  in  a  suitable  qaot,  frequently  n 
saadbai^  occasionally  a  soft  wall  f  and  at  the  bottem  of  liiis^ 
which  may  be  9  or  10  inches  deep»  a  cell  ia  formed,  in  which  aa 
egg  is  placed,  with  a  supply  of  honey  and  pollen.  Another  ceU 
is  added,  then  more,  until  perhaps  a  docen  have  been  ooasf^eted, 
and  the  satisfied  parent  departs,  having  finished  ho  life  work. 
The  partitions  of  the  oells  sAd  the  sides  are  plastered  over  wkh  9^ 
gummy  substance  that  ispresomed  to  be  secreted  by  the  bee. 

Bat  the  question  may  be  put.  Each  young  bee  aa  it  MMiges 
must  travel  alcmg  the  cells  tA  its  companions  except  the  one 
nearest  the  top,  do  they  all  emerge  simmtaneouslv  7  Now,  it  is 
found  that  the  busy  mother  takes  some  time  over  her  operations, 
and  therefore  the  first-laid  ^gs  wonld  be  likely  to  be  the  for- 
wardest,  yet  these  are  farthest  from  the  place  of  exit  It  is 
believed  that  this  difiSculty  is  met  thus :  iSach  bee  deposits  eggs 
that  produce  male  and  females,  snd  the  latter  require  the  longest 
time  to  reach  maturity.  Female  eggs  are  therefore  laid  in  the 
first-made  ceUs,  and  a  batch  of  male  ^gs  to  finish ;  the  bees  de- 
veloped from  these  are  soonest  out,  and  leave  thcar  ceUs  empty 
for  uieir  female  companions  to  pass  through.  The  same  plan  oas 
been  noticed  in  the  genus  Osmia,  but  how  tiie  sexes  manage  the 
emeigence  amongst  uiemselves  is  doubtful. 

In  Spbecodes  we  have  shigular  littia  bees,  rather  wasp-like, 
with  red  and  bbick  bodies.  Their  barrows  are  usoally  in  dry 
banks,  and  they  axe  often  seen  mixing  with  colonies  of  Aalictas. 
These  are  also  small  and  glosqr  like  thosein  tiie  genas  flpheeodes, 
hot  they  are  downy  or  hauy.  When  these  discover  n  suitable  hole 
in  a  hanky  instead  of  forming  a  looig  burrow  they  will  form  several^ 
short  ones  of  two  or  three  cells  each  opening  into  thia  common 
exit  Andimia  is  a  genus  that  i^ows  some  variety  of  siae  and 
appearance.  Some  c«  these  insects  are  ab<Mit  the  dimensions  of 
the  hive  bee^  others  are  mach  smaller  \  tb^  are  all  mere  hairy 
than  thatspedes.  Their  tonnels  are  of  rude  oonstxnction..  A.  h»- 
tipes  is  a  species  notable  for  the  very  lasga  siae  of  the  pollen 
brushes  that  adorn  the  tarsas  of  the  female ;  the  head  is  grey  and 
black,  the  thorax  black  and  yellow,  and  the  abdomen  buck  and 
white.  The  second  section  of  the  true  bees  contains  aseie  spedea 
than  the  pseoeding,  and  ia  this^  the  Apidsi,  we  obstfva  that  tiia 
tongue  ia  long,  and  doubled  under  the  BMMiilh  when  tha  insect  ia 
at  rest  The  nae  varies  from  that  ef  the  large  Boaabi  to  that  of 
tiie  smaller  Nomadss  (cnekoo  beesX  And  in  habit  some  are  social, 
some  solitary,  and  some  pantBitic.  Kbmy  are  visitors  to  oar 
flower  gardena  and  shrubberies^  and  some  ^ecies  have  been 
placed  on  fte  list  of  **garden  fees"  beeause  they  fiitm  the^ 
nests  in  branches  or  ia  stakes.  But  the  misehiet  thl^  da  hi  that 
way  is  only  triflix^  nor  do  they  often  attack  wood  that  ia  eatiiely 
Boimd  or  healthy.  Something  may  be  said,  too^  eoneeming  other 
species  that  are  known  as  the  **  Leaf-cirttns,"  and  which,  by  the 
cmenOion  of  their  keen  jaws,  tend  to  disease  vanoos  phntaaad 
shrubs.  To  commence  with  the  eaekoo  bees:  tbera  are  ikvaffenesa 
of  the«e,  cantaiaing  probably  aboot  fif^  species^  and  th^  hava 
taken  their  appellatioa  from  a  habit  that  biings  them  into  aa 
associstion  witi&  the  bird  whoae  peculiar  err  si^gested  the 
popular  name.  Through  their  atroetaie  these  bees  are  united 
for  the  digging  or  boting  opaiaHons  pesfermed  1^  others,  and 
they  are  not  aa  a  rule  couectors  of  p^len ;  Kaitnre  haa  thanfosa 
taught  them  to  provide  for  their  young  by  artifice.  Diligent^ 
SAd  cautiously  do  they  pniMie  the  tzaMS  A  the  Andreoidts  and 
Apidsa,  and  haviag  discovered  a  burrow  mpaied  and  stosed  witb 
food  the  parasitic  or  cuckoo  bee  enters^  aad  depodlts  its  e^  ox  qggs. 
Iliese  produce  larvie  which  devour  whatever  honey  and  pollen 
is  obtainable,  and  perhaps  they  eat  also  the  riehtful  possessor  of 
the  eeU.  Mr.  Bssith,  however,  aa  obssrver  whoee  opuma  and 
statements  have  ever  commanded  leq^ect,  tiiinka  that  in  nomo- 
xous  instsninti  the  bee  wliich  had  made  and  stored  the  cell  i» 
cdls  in  ^e  burrow,  i&ndkig  that  an  inteik^wr  haa  beea  ther^ 
withdrawa  without  depositing  all  its  eggs,  <»r  possibly  any ;  and 
the  cuckoo  bee^  having  placed  its  eggs  in  the  stolen  burrow,  eleaea 
up  the  openingwith  clay.  Moatof  these  cackoo bees,  being  ef  the 
&mily  Cocalme,  an  haiileas  and  waap-ttfce,  banded  wUb  Uack, 
brown,  and  yellow. 
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The  last  familj  of  the  Acnleata  and  of  the  true  bees  is  called 
Sociales,  incladmg  the  hiye  and  humble  bees.  The  humble  or 
bumble  bees,  the  dumbledoies  of  some  counties,  are  easily  recog- 
nisable as  a  group,  but  the  indiyidual  species  are  difficult  to  make 
out,  owing  to  curious  yariations  in  size  and  colour.  The  hum  of 
these  Bombl  is  to  most  persons  an  agreeable  sound,  nor  do  they 
readily  sting  unless  baidlj  treated,  but  they  can  inflict  a  very 
painful  wound,  haying  a  potent  bag  of  poison.  Here,  by  their 
nabits,  we  are  reminded  of  the  economy  of  wasps,  for  humble 
bees  consist  of  males,  females,  and  workers ;  the  nests  are  also,  as 
with  the  wasps,  started  by  a  few  females  that  haye  hybemated. 
There  are  various  wild  bees  that  render  assistance  towards  the  fer- 
tilisation of  flowers  by  carrying  pollen  from  plant  to  plants  but 
the  Bombi  claim  pre-eminence  in  this  respect,  though  these  bees 
are  guilty,  in  some  circumstances,  of  biting  a  hole  in  the  corolla 
of  a  flower.  It  is  the  habit  of  some  of  the  humble  bees  to  hide 
their  nest  in  the  ground,  but  some  make  it  in  a  slight  hollow  of 
the  earth,  and  cover  it  with  moss  or  leaves.  The  grubs  are  tended 
and  fed  by  the  workers,  and  a  nest  contains  two  hundred  or  even 
three  hundred  cells,  but  no  stock  of  honey.  We  may  note  that  it 
is  certain  many  of  the  larvae  or  grubs  of  bees  that  are  placed 
underground  are  devoured  by  earwigs  and  beetles. — C. 


A  WEEK  OUT.— No.  3. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  OARDKirS. 

Ok  June  the  10th  I  visited  the  above  Gardens,  and  the  following 
plants  chiefly  attracted  my  attention.  In  the  glass  structures  I 
noticed  Hydrangea  hortensis  in  6  or  7-inch  pots,  the  plsjits  not 
being  more  than  a  foot  high  and  bearing  heads  fully  a  foot  in 
diameter ;  and  Petunias  with  lar^  double  flowers,  showing  their 
great  decorative  value.  Araucana  Cunninghamii  was  of  stately 
proportions,  its  Yew-like  foliage  contrasting  admirably  with  a 
magnifloent  specimen  of  Seafo^ia  elegans.  There  were  a  very 
fine  Chamserops  humilis  with  noble  stem  and  fine  head  of  fronds ; 
Phoenix  dactylifera  with  the  stem  covered  with  Ficus  repens. 
Araucaria  Oookii  was  of  pendant  spreading  habit,  and  Corvpha 
australis  also  fine.  In  warmer  quarters  were  Cereus  grandinorus 
with  several  flower  buds  that  would  expand  at  night,  and  the 
good  old  Medinilla  magnifica  in  flower,  and  that  fine  Palm  Ceroxy- 
lon  andicola. 

The  house  devoted  to  aquatic  plants  contained  fine  examples 
of  Kelnmbium  speciosum,  Nymphteas,  and  Limnocharis  Hum- 
boldti ;  and  on  benches  were  the  pretty  table  plant  Beedia  glau- 
cesoens   and  Acalypha  musaica,  which  is  useful  for  a  similar 

Eurpose,  requiring  stove  treatment.  Rhododendrons  were  exhi- 
ited  in  a  laige  tent  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  and  made  a  very 
interesting  display,  the  best  old  and  new  varieties  being  repre- 
sented. This  has  not  been  a  good  season  for  bloom,  but  the 
following  were  very  fine— Snowflake,  white ;  Nero,  purple,  finely 
spotted;  Michael  Waterer,  crimson-spotted,  very  fine ;  Concessum, 
pink,  light  centre,  very  beautiful ;  Lady  Armstrong,  pale  rose, 
much  spotted,  veiypret^ ;  James  Nasmyth.  lilac,  blotched  maroon, 
splendid  truss;  Helen  Waterer,  white  centre,  edged  crimson; 
Delicatnm,  blush  merging  into  white,  spotted  brown ;  Caractacus, 
deep  crimson,  extra ;  Atro-sanguineum,  blood  red ;  Scipio,  rose, 
dark  spot ;  Nigresoens,  very  dark,  almost  black  ;  Mrs.  John  Glutton, 
the  finest  of  all  white  hardy  Rhododendrons ;  Alexander  Dancer, 
bright  roee,  pale  centre,  very  fine  ;  the  always  reliable  Everesti- 
anum,  lilac,  spotted  and  fringed  ;  Hogarth,  rosy  scarlet ;  Cruentum, 
lake  ;  Kettledrum,  purplish  crimson  ;  H.  W.  Sargent^  crimson  ; 
Mrs.  Shuttleworth,  scarlet,  lighter  centre,  much  spotted  ;  Mr.  W. 
Bovill,  roy  scarlet,  very  attractive  ;  Vivian  Grey,  rose,  beautifully 
rootted  ;  Lady  daremont,  rosy  scarlet,  very  much  spotted  ;  John 
Waterer,  crimson,  with  many  others,  including  Fastuosum  flore- 
pleno,  with  its  immense  trusses  of  bloom,  and  certainly  should  be 

Srown  by  everyone.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon 
hododendrons ;  their  evergreen  foliage  cheers  the  year  round, 
and  in  their  season  of  bloom  are  the  most  showy  of  shrubs,  besides 
growing  as  freely  in  the  atmosphere  of  towns  as  in  the  country, 
and  are  not  fastidious  as  to  sou  and  situation,  only  they  do  not 
like  lime  and  bleak  exposures. 

BYDEKHAH. 

The  following  day  I  visited  the  General  Horticultural  Company 
(John  Wills),  Melbourne  Nursery,  and  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  number  of  plants,  especially  of  Dracaenas,  the  whole  of 
the  houses  being  crammed  with  phmts  of  all  sizes  for  furnishing. 
The  roof  of  a  large  house  was  covered  with  a  plant  of  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  with  a  wealth  of  trusses  of  bloom  for  cuttmg,  and 
abundance  to  follow  ;  the  trusses  afforded  by  this  plant  in  a  season 
must  be  enormous,  equally  good  results  being  obtained  from  Jas- 
minum  grandiflomm.    Successful  as  have  been  Mr.  Banse's  efforts 


as  a  hybridist  with  Dracsenas,  still  greater  results  are  likely  to  be 
accomplished  with  Anthuriums,  the  spathes  being  lemaikably 
large,  flat,  and  bright  in  colour.  Nepenthes  are  alio  well  done. 
The  crowning  feat  of  all  is  the  effecting  of  a  cross  in  Ferns ;  that 
flne  Adiantum  Bausei,  being  a  cross  between  A.  trapeziforme  and 
A.  decorum,  partaking  more  of  the  character  of  the  latter  parent^ 
is  of  great  decorative  value  and  possesses  a  good  constitution. 
A  houseful  of  Gloxinias  in  bloom  was  very  attractive.  The  named 
sorts  were  eclipsed  by  the  seedlings  for  size  of  flower  (some  being 
4  inches  across),  brigh^ess,  purity  of  colour,  and  distinctness 
of  marking,  which  to  my  taste  are  much  more  handsome  than 
the  freckled  flowers  of  continental  origin,  which  lack  size  and  are 
as  compared  with  the  others  sparse  in  foliage.  I  may  like  the 
fancy  flowers,  but  it  will  not  be  until  they  are  larger,  have  more 
substance,  and  better  foliage.  Mr.  Baose  is  not  <mly  to  be  com- 
plimented on  his  success  as  a  hybridist,  but  as  an  expert  propa- 
gator  and  skilful  cultivator,  in  combination  with  a  courteous  unas- 
suming demeanour^  and  as  free  in  seeking  as  in  imparting 
information. 

The  Crystal  Pa^jlcb.— I  shall  offer  but  few  observations 
upon  this  well-known  place  of  entertainment,  only  it  may  be 
remarked  that  time  may  be  employed  usefully  and  instructively 
in  a  visit  Grand  Tree  Ferns,  noble  Palms,  and  Acacias  in  stately 
tree  forms  ;  as  seen  here  they  bear  littie  resemblance  to  cramped 
pot  plants.  Here  may  be  seen  in  all  its  glory  that  flne  pillar 
and  roof -covering  plant,  Ruscus  androgynus.  Outside  there  was 
evidence  of  beds  recentiy  turved  over,  showing  the  decline  of 
the  bedding  system ;  and  this  is  clearly  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  as  one-half  the  gardens  throughout  the  country  have 
the  lawn  spoiled  by  cutting  it  up  into  meaningless  beds.  More 
lawn,  always  pleasing,  meaning  less  beds  for  summer  plants  and 
more  space  for  the  display  of  evergreen  trees  and  flowenng  shrubs, 
associating  with  the  ^/t^  of  flowering  plants  in  natural  arrangement 
rather  than  in  stiff  geometrical  designs.  The  lakes  greatly  needed 
water,  and  the  cascades  were  being  removed,  which  when  effected 
and  turved  over  will  be  a  great  improvement.  The  shrubs  in  the 
groups  are  planted,  not  to  present  a  pbme  surface  rising  up  like 
a  bank,  but  are  so  disposed  as  to  have  a  flne  tiifted  appearance, 
assuming  for  the  most  part  their  natural  forms.— O.  Abbey. 


CUTTING  DOWN  AND  TRAINING  PELARGONIUMS. 

This  being  the  season  for  cutting  down  the  plants  and  mepar- 
ing  for  fine  specimens,  we  answer  inquiries  from  "J.  D.,  Leed*^^ 
and  F.  Wilson,  and  no  doubt  anticipate  9ome  others,  by  publidiing 
the  following  notes  by  a  highly  succrasfnl  cultivator. 

The  annexed  engravings  show  {^ants  from  tiie  first  start  in  Oc- 
tober in  small  pots  up  to  a  fully  formed  plant    Fig.  21  is  a  young 


Fig.  SL 


Pig.  ts. 


plant,  the  head  of  which  has  been  taken  off  to  form  a  cutting,  and 
the  buds  of  which  are  breaking  into  young  shoots.  Three  shoots  are 
produced,  and  those  after  growing  to  the  length  of  4  or  6  inches  are 
stopped  by  pinching  out  the  pomts,  produce  their  lateral  Aoots 
and  flower  in  the  autumn ;  ana  after  oeing  thoroughly  ripened '^ 
exposure  to  the  full  sun,  are  cut  down  as  represented  in  fig.  2^. 
This  is  what  in  nursery  parlance  is  termea  a  young  stool  or 
bottom,  and  is  the  sort  of  plant  which  an  amateur  should  select  to 
grow  into  a  nice  specimen.  In  fig.  23  we  have  tiie  same  plant 
grown  another  season  and  cut  down  ;  and  here  it  will  be  seen  it 
has  added  materially  to  its  size,  and  has  become  a  really  fine 
groundwork  for  a  specimen  plant.  But  to  form  these  bottoms  is 
not  quite  so  easy  as  to  write  about  them.  Yonnff  Pelargonium 
shoots  are  brittie,  and  hence  considerable  care  and  patience  are 
necessary  to  get  the  shoots  into  the  requisite  form.  We  first 
begin  with  long  hooked  pegs,  and  peg  the  shoots  into  their  places 
a  littie  at  a  time,  say  depressing  each  shoot  a  littie  evcor  three  or 
four  days,  until  it  gets  into  proper  shape ;  always,  if  possible, 
taking  advantare  of  the  sunny  part  of  tne  day  and  allowing  the 
plants  to  be  rather  dry  at  the  time.  In  tiie  afternoon  of  a  sunny 
day,  and  before  watering  the  plants,  you  may  take  much  greator 
lifa«rties  with  the  young  shoots  of  a  Pelaigonium  than  w<Nild  be 
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mfe  In  the  tnomii]^,  and  bence  that  time  «hotiM  alwayi  be  chosen. 
When  the  plants  get  too  Isrg^  foi  pega  Em&U  aticlu  of  the  neces- 
8U7  atrength  are  used,  placiiig  them  wherever  it  is  necetaary 
to  draw  the  branchea  to,  and  to  ftToid  using  many  atakea  a  band 
of  but,  mat,  or  win  ia  passed  roand  below  the  rim  of  the  top 
and  made  fait ;  a  piece  of  fine  matting  or  Btnng  is  then  tied  to 
the  TariooB  branchef,  and  eacfa  is  drawn  into  tiie  position  it  is 
destined  to  oixtupy.  When  the  bianehea  are  depressed  below  the 
lerel  of  the  rim  of  the  pot  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  indis- 
pensable, and  independently  of  that  it  is  a  very  neat  way  of 
acoompliihing  out  aim.  Withont  a  properly  formed  etool  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  perfect  plant,  and  ther«[ore  no  pains  must  bo 


time,  the  stock  being  in  advance  of  the  scions,  and  the  grafted 
plants  are  st^jod  on  a  north  or  shaded  border  until  the  anion  is 
completed.  By  that  simple  means  rigour  is  imparted  to  tender 
and  delicate  varieties. 


Tiff.  U. 

spu«d  to  arrange  the  blanches  propeily  before  they  get  too  mnch 
crowded  with  foliage.  Sometimes  branches  are  Imble  tu  split  in 
the  fork — that  is,  where  they  start  from  the  parent  stem,  and  then 
before  attempting  to  train  t6em  the  branches  must  be  tied  tt^ther 
by  means  of  strong  pieces  of  soft  matting.  Thus  arranged,  with 
perBererance  and  patience,  the  plants  toay  be  made  to  assume  any 
form  you  pleaae ;  but  they  mast  be  gently  handled,  and  hence 


Ftg.  3«. 

BOW  of  a  size  sufficiently  la^e  tor  all  ordinary  pnipoaes.  Sach  a 
•tool,  with  proper  management  and  if  of  a  free-growing  Fancy 
kind,  woold  form  »  plant  from  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  should 
piodnce  more  than  a  thousand  trusses  of  flowers — a  sight  worth 
seeing,  and  an  ample  recompence  for  the  trouble  that  has  l>een 
taken  in  its  formation.  The  stools  represented  in  our  engraTings 
Ai«  not  ideal  sketches,  but  actual  portraits  of  plants. 

After  the  plants  are  cot  down  the  growths  may  be  made  into 
cutUngB,  and  at  this  period  of  the  year  there  is  no  better  plan  of 
striking  Uis  Show  varieties  tbaa  by  inserting  the  cuttings  in 
sandysoil  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  full  sun.  These  make  stocky 
vigoRJUB  plants,  and  if  the  wood  is  well  ripened  very  few  cuttings 
fail  to  emit  roota.    The  Fancies  strike  belter  in  pots  nndcr  glass. 

After  being  cnt  down  the  plants  are  left  in  the  pots  to  breal, 
and  are  then  sbsken  out.  This  shaking-ODt  is  a  complete  work. 
Bvety  particle  of  soil  is  washed  from  the  roots,  and  these  are 
trimmed  and  repotted  in  smaller  pots,  throwing  in  a  dash  of  silver 
Mnd  as  the  work  proceeds.  These  cleansed  roota  forthwith  emit 
vigorous  spongiolea,  and  the  older  plants  ore  made  new  again. 
The  Fancies  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  they  are  less 
Tobuet  and  long-lasting,  and  in  order  to  gain  vigour  they  are  often 
grafted  on  the  ^ow  varieties.    Qraftiog  is  done  at  the  present 


PotaUia. — The  appearance  of  this  crop  is  being  marred  as  regards 
the  early  and  aecond  early  varieties  by  the  disease,  the  tubers  In 
many  instances  likewise  being  affected  to  an  alarming  extent,  and 
nnleis  the  weather  become  fine  and  dry  late  crops  can  hardly  fail  to 
snlTer  from  its  ravages.  As  to  the  best  coarse  to  pursue  there  is  none 
so  effective  as  Utting,  bat  if  this  be  done  before  the  tubers  are  mode, 
rately  well  ripened  the  quality  is  very  inferior  at  first,  but  impcovn 
greatly  when  the  produce  is  carefully  stored.  When  the  sldn  has 
become  firm  the  tubers  may  safely  be  lifted,  separating  the  tiad  from 
the  good,  and  those  which  are  sonud  will  generally  remain  ao  and 
improve  in  quahty.  The  diseased  should  be  removed  from  the  ground, 
whilst  the  haohn  must  be  cleared  away  and  burned. 

Prepare  grODod  for  the  mun  crop  of  antumn-sown  Onions  and 
winter  Spinach,  both  of  which  should  be  sown  between  the  Gth  and 
10th  of  next  maath.  Give  the  Spinach  plenty  of  spaos  between  the 
rows,  IB  inches  is  not  too  much,  and  afford  an  open  yet  ahellered 
situation.  Sow  Lettuce  seed  at  once  for  affording  a  late  mpply,  and 
lift  the  plants  before  severe  weather  for  oontinning  the  supply  in 
frames  after  the  ontdooi  supply  ia  ont  off.  A  sowing  should  aLro  be 
made  about  the  6th  to  the  8Ui  ^  next  month  of  Brown  Sugar- 
loaf  Cos  and  Stanstead  Park  Lettuces  tor  planting  in  frames  to  give 
a  first  early  snpply  in  spring,  A  sowing  of  Chervil  mads  now  will 
aland  Um  winter  without  running  to  seed.  Where  winter  Oarrols  ate 
grown  outride  the  preeent  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the  seed,  the  Horn 
or  Intermediate  varieties  being  most  anitable ;  sow  iu  drills  about 
10  iuohes  apart.  Bow  Cabbage  seed  from  the  Gth  to  the  8th  of  next 
month  for  the  main  crop,  and  see  tliat  the  earlier-sown  plsuts  do  not 
lack  attention  in  pncUng-oS  as  tliey  liecome  ready,  as  the  sturdier 
they  are  kept  the  more  surely  will  the  plants  pass  the  winter.  Winter 
Badiahei — Black  Spanish,  China  Boee,  and  Calitomian  Hammoth 
— ehoold  now  be  sown,  and  occasional  sowings  at  intervals  of  the 
Bummer  varieties.  Another  good  bresdth  of  Tnmips  should  be  sown 
In  an  exposed  situation.  Complete  the  planting  of  Broccolis  for  late 
nse  as  early  as  possible,  also  autumn  Broccolis  and  winter  greens,  or 
wlistever  may  be  most  tequiitd.  Continue  to  sow  and  plont-ont  ths 
earliest  Endive,  and  earth-up  the  earliest  crop  of  Celery,  previously 
supplying  water  liberally  it  necessary,  and  complete  as  soon  as  prao> 
tieahle  the  planting-out  of  late  crops.  Shallots,  Garlic,  and  the  earlier 
varieties  of  autumn-sawn  Onions  should  be  taken  up  when  growth 
has  ceased,  spreading  the  bulbs  over  the  ground  tor  a  few  days,  bo  as 
to  have  them  well  dried  before  storing. 

riiut.— Unless  the  foliage  is  very  good  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  black  Grapes  in  good  condition  at  this  season,  as  the  snn 
injures  the  colour  of  the  berries,  therefore  a  little  whitewash  or  other 
light  shade  placed  on  the  root  Ughta  may  be  advantageous  in  some 
cases.  Examine  the  bnuohee  for  decayed  berries,  and  keep  the  house 
dry,  snd  as  cool  as  possible.  Viuee  in  the  earliest  house  will  require 
a  diy  warm  atmosphere  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood,  as  upon  thia 
depends  the  production  of  compact  well-foimed  bunchea  next  season. 
All  laterals  and  lata  growths  must  be  kept  in  check,  and  complete 
rest  brought  about  by  gradually  Bllowing|the  borders  to  become  dry, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  cracking.  The  late  nuns  will  have  a  tendency 
to  keep  sarty  Tines  growing  that  are  planted  in  outside  borders,  to 
prevent  which  protect  them  from  furUier  moisture,  to  indnoo  eotly 
msturity.  Ventilate  honsea  freely  in  which  Vines  ot  the  variety 
Lady  Downe's  are  planted  until  the  Qtapes  commence  ripening,  afford- 
ing sufficient  fire  hntt  at  night  to  t"'"**'"  a  tempeature  of  IV. 
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Inside  borders  of  late  honues  must  be  well  attended  to  in  watering, 
oocaaionally  supplying  weak  goaao  water.  No  injury  will  resnlt  to 
tlM  Grapes  irom.  watering  tke  beidecs  though  tbe  fnut  be  adTaneed 
in  colour,  providing  it  be  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  so  as  to 
allow  the  surplus  moisture  to  beeraporated  before  dosing  time.  The 
laterals  shoiiM  be  kept  pindied,  not  allowing  them  to  beoome  crowded 
and  then  bare  to  xeaove  tbem  hi  quantity,  giving  a  check  often  re- 
sulting in  shaakiBg;  Teang  newly  planted  Vines  should  be  l»pt  in 
full  growth  for  soae  time  to  come,  maintaining  a  humid  atmosphere 
and  a  night  temperature  of  65^  to  7(F,  doting  eariy  in  the  afternoon, 
and  allowing  an  advuoe  to  90^  or  95°. 

Peachet  and  Nectarinet, — ^The  trees  in  the  late  succession  houses 
must  have  every  attention  in  syringing  to  keep  the  foliage  free  from 
red  spider,  and  the  inside  borders  must  have  copious  waterings  when- 
ever necessary,  assisting  weakly  trees  and  those  heavily  cropped  with 
liquid  manura  Keep  the  shoots  tied-in  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and 
the  laterals  well  pinched  back,  espedally  those  from  strong  growth. 
Cease  syringing  when  the  fruit  commences  ripening,  but  maintain  a 
fair  amount  of  moisture  by  damping  available  surfaces  frequently  in 
bright  weather,  admitting  air  freely.  To  assist  in  the  colouring  of 
the  fruit  they  should  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  influence 
of  the  sun  and  air  by  removing  some  of  the  foliage  where  too  thickly 
placed,  and  where  the  fruit  is  on  the  under  side  of  the  trellis  the 
shoots  may  be  untied  and  regulated,  so  as  to  bring  the  fruit  to  the 
light.  Trees  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  should  have 
the  bearing  wood  of  the  current  year  cut  out,  and  the  wood  for  next 
year's  bearing  where  too  crowded  well  thanned  out,  so  as  to  permit  sun 
and  air  to  have  free  acceas  to  the  fdiage,  emj^oying  the  syringe 
Iredy  to  destroy  red  spider,  and  keep  the  borders  moist,  not  allowing 
them  to  become  dry.. 

OBflSA&D  EOUCn. 

fioBW  of  the  trees  growing  in  pots  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air, 
especially  Fears  and  Plums,  and  in  some  instances  Peadies  and 
lieetariaes,  arranging  theai  on  a  hard  bottom  and  in  a  shckered  yet 
samij  sitaatiiOB,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes.  If  it  be  desired  to 
■sicelesate  the  ripening  of  the  Irait  it  may  be  effected  by  deaing  the 
TSBtilatora  as  eatly  a»  5  P  JC  and  opening  them  about  7  am.  Syring- 
ing the  tree*  should  be  continned  every  evening  at  the  time  of  doaing 
the  veftfcilators  until  the  fhiit  is  ripening.  Let  Peadi  and  other  tiees 
which  aie  swelhag  thdr  fndt,  whether  in  pots  or  planted  out,  be 
libetaUjr  tieated  with  socfaoe  dressings,  saj^ying  also  wedc  liquid 
nmaian,  Btop  or  piooh  bade  very  huroriaat  shoots,  and  as  soon  as 
tha  fniit  is  gathersd  from  any  tiee  cut  out  all  weakly  growths  and 
xeoommenee  syringing.  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Plum  trees  in  pota 
shoald  he  retucnsd  to  the  hoase  for  ripening  their  fruit  aniens  the 
weather  dioold  prove  aausnallj  bri^it  and  warm ;  but  Peais  must 
be  allowed  to  matue  oat  of  doors  unless  the  weather  be  r^rj  wet 
or  odd,  as  to  return  then  ta  the  house  for  ripening  would  deterioiata 
the  flaarosz  of  the  fniit» 

PLAHT  HOITSIS. 

Jisakatr—ThQ  plants  when  placed  outside  must  be  stood  upon  a 
hard  bottom  impervious  to  worms,  and  the  pots  should  be  protected 
foom  the  sun,  otherwise  the  roots  will  be  liable  to  injury  from  the 
heating  of  the  sides  of  the  pots.  Slight  shade  will  be  necessary  until 
the  plants  become  inured  to  the  sun's  rays.  A  temporary  awning  may 
be  employed,  or,  what  is  better,  a  slight  framework  snffident  to  carry 
a  roller  md  canvas  covering  that  can  be  run  down  when  the  sun  is 
powerful,  or  at  night  or  other  time  when  heavy  rain  threatens. 
Where  no  such  contrivance  can  be  had  the  plants  diouM  be  laid  on 
tkdr  sides  during  heavy  rains,  and  be  easeful  not  to  allow  the  plants 
to  suffer  by  insuffident  supplies  of  water. 

Bardwooded  Greenhouie  P&mte.— Pladng  these  outdoors  is  Injurious 
to  t«  ae,  whilst  others  ara  benefited.  The  chief  of  the  latter  are  Acacias 
Adesandras,  Cytisuses,  Oorreas,  Dfllwynias,  Epacrises,  Briostemons, 
Ohefeasmae,  Tetrathecas,  PuKenasas,  Polygalas,  Pleromas,  and 
Heaths;  and  although  Bonmias,  Hedarcrmas,  Lescbenaultias,  and 
Phneleas  will  flower  freely  without  exposure,  pladng  them  outdoors 
preserves  them  from  mildew  through  the  autumn  and  winter.  Aphe- 
lezisee,  though  free-flowering  when  not  exposed  and  are-  not  subject 
to  mildew,  yet  retain  the  flowers  better  for  a  short  exposure.  Statices, 
Diacophyllums,  Aeropfayllums,  Gompholobiums,  Bodlias,  Witsenias, 
and  Hoveas  should  not  be  placed  in  the  open  air. 


P«2^^oan«M.— Early-flowered  plants  will  be  readgr  lor  cmttiB|; 
down,  large  or  full-sized  plants  being  cut  badi  to  witfala  two  or  tliiee 
eyes  of  last  year's  wood,  young  plants  bdng  allowed  a  oevple  of  ejea 
more  to  each  dioot,  having  the  so9  modertttdy  dry,  or  the  roots  wiQ 
suffer.  The  plants  should  be  placed  ia  a.  fnune  with  the  fights  wdl 
tilted,  syringing  lightly  every  afternoon  to  indnoe  fresh  growth^ 
affording  no  more  waiter  than  ia  aMiiissaij  to  keep  the  sail  moisrafcdy 
moist.  Zonal  Peiai!gonxDiBs,e8peebiBylfti«  double  varisties  lor  cuttiag, 
are  fine  for  conservatory  deo(»ation,  and  flower  oentisuoiidy  with  the 
assistance  of  liquid  manure  given  weak  and  dear  about  twice  a  week 
before  the  soil  becomes  too  much  exhausted. 

Fuchtiat. — ^Young  plants  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  old.  Shoots 
of  free  growth  should  be  chosen  during  the  next  month  and  struck  in 
gentle  heat.  When  rooted  pot-off  the  plants  in  8  or  4-inch  pots, 
employing  good  loam  with  a  sixth  each  of  dd  thoroughly  decayed 
dung  and  leaf  soil  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand.  Plaoe  the  plants  near 
the  glass  in  a  temperature  of  about  60^  at  night.  In  about  two 
months  shift  them  into  6-inch  pots,  and  keep  the  plants  growing  well  up 
to  the  light  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter.  Any  old  plants  that 
have  flowered  and  become  shabby  may  be  rejuvenated  by  cutting 
back  the  growths  dighUy  and  thoroughly  deansing  them  of  aphides, 
thrips,  or  red  spider  by  syringing  with  an  insectidde  and  removing  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  surface  soil,  adding^new  and  rich  compost,  placing 
the  plants  in  a  house  or  pit  where  they  can  be  kept  close  and  moist 
by  syringing  morning  and  evening ;  thej  will  start  freely,  showing 
numbers  of  flowers  without  making  much  wood,  coming  into  flower  in 
about  six  weeks,  and  if  assisted  with  liquid  mannie  will  flower  until 
a  late  period  ia  aatoem. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  N.r-Ltj<  of  StrawUniei. 
Ewing  &  Company,  Norwich.— Z.wt  qf  ClewuUiseM  ana  Romt. 
W.  Ik>bbie,  62,  Praston  Street,  Faversham.— Xiif  of  Pehifyomhmu 
and  Fuchsias, 


(TO  CORRESPONDENTS.) 


\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  dther  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  *'The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Hr.  Johnson  or 
Br.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request  that 
no  one  will  write  privatdy  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  troable  and  expense. 

Oerrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  die  same  dieet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questionH  at  once.  All 
artides  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Orchids  (Z.  X.).— They  are  grown  ^vdl  at  Bnrford  Lodge,  Dorking,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart«  ILP^  sad  in  the  leading  London  noraerieB. 

Moths  (X.  r.^r.).— Ve  have  not  received  the  moths  to  which  you  reCer  in 
your  letter  of  theSfttti  fant. 


Addreoa  (r.  McXengU  A  Am).—W«  de  not  knew  the  aAAnw  of  the  gntle- 
msn  joa  name,  nor  have  we  lecB  the  pamphlet  to  whkh  yoa  zefiCi 


Index  C^.  aii;A)#— Theindextowhictayoa  nte  wm  pohflebed  wKh  the 
lest  mimber  of  the  voIubm,  and  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  aeat  with  evBKj  eo^ 
of  the  isBoe  of  June  S4tk,and  can  still  be  had  froai  the  pnhHiher. 


SouTenir  do  Malaaalson  Caraatlosi  (C  D.)^  We  have  bad 
flowering  from  June  onwarde  till  October,  bat  it  is  Inixiedble  for  as  to  state 
trona.  yonr  deecriptkm  of  the  growth  whe^er  your  jAort  wflt  Ikmer  this  season 
ornoi.   If  it  does  not  it  wffl  probably  produoe  fins  flowers  sar^  nest  ysar. 

Mealy  Bng  on  'Vines  (7.  i}.)>— If  yen  r^d  attentively  what  Is  pabHAsd 
ia  the  preseat  and  the  hist  Jeeaes  of  ths  JoDtaal  yoa  wfil  be  abla  toseleot  the 
veme^  that  applies  moie  paiiicdarly  to  yoor  oaw.  It  is  Moat  diflcnlt  ta 
eradicate  this  insect  after  it  has  beea  allowed  to  laorease  snd  inleit  the  foliags 
and  bunches. 

Szhlbiting  Out  Flowers  {If<ir(k  Dewm)^!!  yon  have  quoted  the  weeds 
of  the  schedule  aocorately  the  claae  it  about  Uur  most  unaatfaiactoq  o«e  tjitit 
has  come  nader  oar  Dotioe.  No  one  can  answer  yowrqaaslkMibatthaOanBnitee 
who  prepared  the  achedde.    Apply  to  the  Oecielaiy* 


Seedling  ▼iol*  (A  A>.— The  edoor  is  tloh  but  not 
floweis  poeeeas  good  f ocm  and  aabetwiew.    If  the  plant  ia  of  oeoapaot 
and  a  free,  earlv,  and  oontiunooe  btocmer,  the  variety  is  worthy  of  i 
but  we  do  net  think  it  Ukely  to  be  of  sobvtantid  commerdd  value. 

Fnngua  on  Rosea  (B.  B.  IT.).— Tour  Booe  tree  is  attadcod  by  the 
fnngas.    Far  the  remedy  see  rtply  to  "  H.  J.  L.,"  on  page  79  of  our  last 
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the  same  locality 


If  a  x0t  and  doahtful  natlfe. 
Camberlaodf  Cornwall,  Chepstow,  and  near  Te<gnmoutb« 
that  pco^biMy  yoa  hare  foond  it— Tix^  Bitten  Wood. 

BurtlilBff  Wldte  Beet  (JT.  0.)i—lt  H  a  great  Improvement  to  earth  np 
the  sMka  ec  tlM  White  Beet  in  the  sanM  maener  aa  OelevT  wban  thej  are 
intended  to  be  peeled  and  eaten  as  Seakale.  No  vegetable  u  more  benefited 
.bjite  spfUoatiMt  «f  li«aldBiaanre  than  the  White  and  Brain  Beeta. 


Belle  not  Floweriag  (/.  JT  jL)^— Theeaed  waa  not aown 
enough.  It  shoold  be  sown  in  Mav  en*  early  Jnne.  It  is  only  durinx  faroor- 
able  aeasona  tbst  the  planta  from  aeed  aown  in  Jnly  flower  fredy  the  following 
yenc  Xoer  phnte,  howewtr»  tf  they  paaa  the  winter  aafely,  whi^  tJi^  naoaUy 
do  when  grown  in  well-dndned  soil  and  not  too  crowdeid«  wlU  make  a  grand 


Keely  B«ir«A'Vteee  <ir.  ^.  C.)/-To«  wfll  beva  nad -Wbat  is  ipcMOAnA 
4Hk  pasa  6t.  In  yonr  caae  we  can  only  adrisa  yon  to  diatolve  abont  8  om.  of  soft 
Boap  in  a  gailkm  of  water,  adding  to  it  ludf  a  pint  of  tobacco  water,  and  with 
tbteapoeeetbeJeepas;  Aoaa.o(  niootineaott  di8Ml?ad  in  the  same  qnanti^  of 
water  wiU  answer  equally  weU.  See  also  wnat  is  said  on  the  subject  in  this 
week's  Joontf .  War  abotdd  be  waged  agidnst  tbia  insect  both  daring  winter 
flnd-vclBff.  fioBM  gardmars  hanre  so  much  woriE  of  vadoas  kinds  to  do  that 
without  a  little  extra  assistance  occasionally  tbcy  cannot  devote  the  time  that 
lansiD— ly  toaidfaetaMiisinflattfenMeanmeendb^iarioaBlPBect. 


_  {A  Hcmkmf  Beadtr,  Ikvomy^^It  the  foUa^e  was 
iiynred  tj  the  bmaiting  of  the  flu^  and  also  by  the  application  of  Bulphnr  to  a 
too  bighfy  lieated  sumoe,  that  is  quite  aniBclent  to  account  for  the  present 
:oaeditioB  of  «le  Orape^  and  the  heavier  the  crop  the  gveatar  weiidd  be  the 
defect  in  the  ripening  of  Um  fruit.  There  is  no  remedy  this  year,  but  we  should 
entibaCgapisesBOQaaa  passible  and  altowtha  Vines  to  make  free  growth.  If 
yon  do  thii^  and  crop  lights  next  jieai^  the  fruit  will  probably  ripen  and  colour 
well. 

Pteiie  eeimleta  orletate  {B,  J7.)w~The  ftrond  you  have  sent  is  very 
deoMedly  crasted*  or  xalbcr  taasaMed.  If  yonr  wwedting  is  a  good  grower  we 
think  it  a  very  ornamental  varied,  yet  not  superior  to  others  already  in  culti- 
'  vation.  Hie  finest  fonn«(  Pterls  sennlata  that  we  are  aequafaited  with  is  P.  s. 
cristata  majoi^  which*  we  think,  oxiginated  at  Chiswiok;  and  there  are  some 
splendid  qwdmens  there  now  t  feet  nigh  and  through ;  this  variety,  however, 
eaeoaiy  beliMyaaasri  by  dtoisiotwaaitdoeaeofccoeBelniafipwn) 


Sireet  Bej  (B.  JTortte).— The  comnion  or  Gbeny  Lanrel 
is  the  Cerasus  lAuro-cerasns  of  botanists,  and  is  included  in  the  natural  order 
Pasacergi  Tbe Dweet  Bay  isa  tme  Tantri^and  is  named  Lawros  netoiMs ;  it  is 
veor  distinct  from  the  oomewn  Lanrel*  being  widely  wyaratfld  fipoin  it  in  all 
nataral  daeaiflcatory  systems.  It  is  included  in  the  order  Lauracese,  wbidi  also 
eontalns  the  Qsnphcr  and  Oimtawan  planta.  The  teem  Bay,  thftftlarri  cannot 
properily  be  applied  to  the  common  Laurel. 

CMtldem  (Old  AtteerOer).— We  thank  yon  for  your  criticism.  It  is  well 
eaerMed,  bat  ^lAxj  did  yon  not  send  ns  your  name  and  address  T  We  are  all 
liable  to  make  oversigbts  in  the  hnny  of  preaswork.  The  Strawberry,  it  is  troe, 
was  not  approved  by  the  Fruit  Conunittee  when  it  was  exhibited  in  1H78 ;  but 
hewmaoy  nnilsaaMi  Itowrs  have  bad  to  beexbibttad  again  and  again  belorB 
they  received  the  approval  that  was  coveted  for  them.  You  ought  to  know  that 
in  thii  last  case  yoor  oiMdam  is  iU  founded. 


iJS.  2>.  C,  ^.V— Tbaabefe  laiha  name  «(  year  Begonia ; 
it  ia  Bomftimes  also  called  Sanndersii  semperflarena,  irom  its  continnous-flower- 
Ing  Character.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  for  flowertog  in  the  winter  In  a 
♦f  petatiweof  W*  ta  HOP,  and  is  valuable  for  aJfordiag  flowers  for  cutting.  It 
is  readily  increased  by  cnttinn,  which  spring  from  the  base  of  the  planta ;  the 
older  flowering  shoots  strike  nedy,  but  sekkxn  make  good  planta.  It  anoeeeds 
well  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame  during  the  summer. 

Qrapee  Seorehed  (F,  /.).— The  Grapes  on  the  Tine  in  your  ground 
▼inaiy  are  wnrknmlj  acoicbed,  the  reanltv  probably,  of  the  case  having  beui  kept 
oloaed  too  long  in  the  morning,  and  ihea  much  air  being  admitted  to  lower  the 
tenipeiature.  Leave  the  ventflaton  aligbtJy  open  all  irigbt,  admitting  more  air 
inunediataljr  the  tem^fetatnre  oemmenoee  rising  in  the  morning.  If  with  this 
treatment  the  scalding  continues,  ?piMnkle  a  little  whitewash  on  the  glass  to 
•nbdna  the  elleota  of  tSie  sun.  Scalding  4jt  the  baniee  and  aoorcbing  of  the 
loliMe  of  Vinea  are  always  most  prevalent  during  a  fltfnl  season  of  cloud  and 
annnine  suddenly  aHemiiting,  and  after  several  dull  days  a  aHght  rinde  applied 
to  Tinas  that  sea  prone  to  soeocching  immodiataly  the  aon  is  again  powerful  is 
often  a  wise  precaution ;  but  Tines  in  good  condition  and  well  managed  rarely 
legefct  Shading 

Mmlomm  Okheeltlir  Udem^^^Yoa  may  weU  oanqdain  of  tbe  Melons  not 
setting  their  fmi^  and  bad  wa  known  the  condition  of  the  plants  we  should 
baveedded  to  our  fbrmer  rei^.  There  are  at  a  moderate  computation  at  least 
JIva  handnd  aphldea  on  Hm  two  leavea  eeaat.  Yon  must  sixmge  the  nnder 
surface  of  every  sound  leaf  at  onco  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap  and  tobacco 
wafttr,  or  otiisr  awrowd  insecticide,  of  tbe  etsength  that  baa  so  often  been 
noemmended  in  these  columns.  Unlets  yon  destroy  the  insects  thay  wtil 
qwedily  destroy  tbe  planta.  BemovetiMveiymucbiiqured  and  partly  withered 
bum  ibem* 


lUllteedee  ia  Strawbeniee  (£.  /.  iLV-The  anall  <'wonn-4ike  . 

turee  "  did  not  arrive  in  a  condition  to  be  carefully  examined,  as  the  Strawbeny 
end  jMetioBs  of  roots  wen  veggriaqKBfiBctly  packed.  The  name  of  tbe  pest  that 
ia  so  numerous  ia.  we  think,  Julos  guttatus,  which  often  attacks  ripe  fruit  as 
w«n  aa  roota.  We  know  of  no  means  of  baniriiing  it  from  gardens,  but  gaa 
liaadeg  into  tbagrenad  in  tbe  autnmnand  dreasinga of  salt  and  aootintbe 
spring  might  be  beeefldaL 

▼eppeteblee  fbr  Oerdenere  (Armol^).— When  a  gardener  Is  allowed 
TBgateblssfRKB  htsenpkyw's  garden  it  iannderatood  tkat  Iwbaa  the  sorplna, 
and  we  cannot  nnderstand  any  gardener  so  indiscreet  as  to  take  what  is  required 
by  bis  emiAoyer;  in  fact»  a  gmdeuei-  engaging  on  tbe  above  conditions  virtually 
endai'laliN  to  grow  anfflrjfet  for  hia employer's  wm  and  bia  own  toe,  u>d  be  is 
nUy  luaUfled  In  doing  so.  When  vegetables  are  not  mentioned  in  an  agree- 
esaee  a  gardener  baa  no  "rigbf*  to  take  them.  Moat  emptoyeca,  bowevet, 
bavbig  a  good  man,  nanaUy  o^ow  him  to  have  a  portion  of  the  produce  that 
woidd  probably  otberwiae  be  wasted ;  but  be  ia  not  justified  in  **  supplying  him- 
ealfwMbwbatbeweBU'' witboutpermiMion.  It  ia  always  best  to  make  a  pea- 
dse  anrangament  on  this  matter  which  Is  clearly  understood  by  both  maater 

Gimpee  Soalded  (/n^v^^vr).— Bead  tbe  replies  given  to  other  ooneipea- 
danta  on  this  tnbject.    You  say  nothing  abont  tM  temperature  provided  for  the 


Tinas  and  iTstem  of  ventilation.  If  the  nigbt  temperatwe  is  TO^toU*^,  and  you 
ventilate  frady  ^fat  and  dnj,  we  can  only  suggest  that  yon  qirinkle  the  glasa 
over  the  afflaoled  vines  with  Umewash  to  break  ttie  direct  raya  of  the  sun.  A 
low  nigfat  temperatare  followed  by  a  great  inorsase  of  sun  heat  before  the  venti- 
lators are  opened  sofllciently  in  the  morning  are  eondnoHe  to  the  Fi^tf^«T*g  erf 
the  berries. 

Tmaaj  Flowere  Eaten  (J.  &  X).— The  flowers  a»  proiwbly  eaten  by 
small  anmla  or  rtnga,  and  if  yon  examine  the  plants  at  nigfat  with  the  aid  of  a 
lantern  you  wlfl  no  donbt  catch  tbe  depredators  at  woric,  enjoying  what  yon 
will  take  care  is  their  last  meal.  By  spending  a  little  time  even  nightbi  search- 
ing for  tiia  marauders  you  will  soon  redaee  them  conaidembly.  We  should 
also  sprinkle  soot  amongst  the  plants,  blackening  tbe  ground  with  it.  This 
would  check  the  slugs,  and  at  tiie  same  time  benefit  the  plants  considerably  l^ 
improving  their  ^growth  and  heightening  the  colonra  of  the  flowers.  We  are 
oboged  by  your  letter,  and  your  suggastlons  Jhall  baveeer  oonatAasetioe. 

VI&eB  for  Go«A  Honee  (/.  T.  B^  iVeUsa)/— Y;on  tsannot  bsrva  a  b«tter 
variety  than  the  Black  Hamburgh.  A  Tine  planted  at  one  end  of  tbe  house  and 
allewed  to  mate  all  the  growth  possible  the  first  year,  sbortened  at  tihe  winter 
pruning  toa  length  of  S  feet  or  so,  this  being  trained  along  tbe  front  at  the  baae 
of  the  rafters,  and  in  spring  one  dioot  being  trained  up  tbe  root  and  another 
left  for  extenaion,  to  be  sbortened  at  tbe  next  iaiming  at4  iaet,  again  takteg 
two  shoots,  one  np  the  roof  and  the  other  fbr  extension,  and  so  on  each  yeaK> 
would  time  occupy  tbe  wb^  roof — 4hat  fa,  tbe  main  rod  would  be  trained  along 
the  front,  and  four  canea  taken  from  it  would  fumlfih  the  roof.  Tbe  and  caeca 
should  be  S  feet  from  tbe  ends  of  tbe  bouse,  and  the  othen  4  feet  apart,  and  tbe 
whole  trained  not  kas  than  It  in^es  Croan  tbe  class.  Two  Tines  woidd,  of 
course,  furnish  tbe  roof  in  half  tbe  time  that  one  would ;  or  if  you  desire  Grapes 
quickly  yon  mic^t  plant  four  Tines,  bearing  two  or  tiiree  of  tbem  heavily  for  a 
year  or  two,  then  removing  than,  tbe  atroogeet  and  moat  beaHby  bemg  in  tbe 
meantime  allowed  to  extend  to  occupy  the  entire  roof.  This,  with  such  short 
raftea^  wocdd  be  better  than  training  one  Tine  to  aaeh  rafter.  TbMs  tbos 
grown  on  tbe  extension  principle  usually  succeed  well  in  ordinarily  fertile 
garden  soil  muldied'  with  manure.  We  wiD  readily  render  you  all  tbe  aid  we 
can  on  yonr  stating  yonr  reqnnremeeta  end  copiwnianoes  expiioitly ;  but  we 
cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  nor  any  other 
flerlata'  flowera.  Yoor  plant  from  wfaioh  tbe  leaf  ia  taken  ia  pscbaps  Waarifraga 
sarmentoaa,  but  the  leaf  was  mncb  crushed*  and  no  lowers  aonompantfid  % 
which  are  neoeesary  for  correct  nomenclature. 

Pottliiff  Cy^amena  (i7.  T.  £r.).— Tbe  foBowing  extract  from  our  "  Green- 
honae  Manual "  may  be  of  aervlce  to  yen :— Tbe  tbna  of  starting  tbe  estahllrtted 
plants  fa  in  the  end  of  July,  the  beginning  of  Angust,  or  later,  for  after  the 
plants  have  flowered,  or  whether  tbsy  flower  or  nc^  thay  are  kept  nnder  gbea 
until  the  middle  of  June,  and  then  plunged  in  frames  or  out  of  doors.  Dr^lng- 
off  tbe  roots  or  conns  impain  ttie  vitality  of  the  corm,  and  destroys  tiie  majority 
of  the  roots,  wbich  are  as  parnnnlal  aa  the  cerms.  Jeom  tbe  end  of  Jnlv  tbor 
should  be  examined  frequently  to  see  when  they  begin  to  grow,  and  if  tbe  sou 
fa  dry  at  that  time  water  to  given.  Withdraw  the  pets  from  tbe  plui^ging 
material,  take  the  plants  to  tbe  potting  bench,  torn  tbem  out  of  tbe  pots,  remove 
as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  will  come  away  freely  without  Injuring  the  roots,  and 
repot  in  the  aame  alae  of  pot.  Afier  repotting  plaoe  tiie  plants  in  a  cold  ftanu^ 
keep  them  close  and  mofat  for  a  few  days,  and  then  admit  air  freely.  Take  care 
not  to  overwater,  and  sprinkle  overhead  every  afternoon  on  closing  tbe  frame. 
Bv  the  middle  of  September  Uiey  will  be  grcwing  finely ;  the  pots  will  be  fell 
of  roots,  and  tbe  plants  may  be  shifted  into  6  or  9-iuch  pots,  or  be  flowered  in 
itboaein  wbicb  tfac^  were  flnt  potted ;  in  eitber  case  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
house  with  a  temperature  of  66°  at  night,  placing  them  near  the  glass,  and 
admitting  air  freely.  A  stove,  or  any  bouse  where  ^ere  fa  a  temperature  of  69° 
at  night,  fa  suitable.  Here  they  may  remain  until  they  flower,  when  they  sbonid 
be  removed  to  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  46°  to  60°.  Two  parts  of  light 
flbrous  loam,  one  of  sandy  peat,  one  of  leaf  soil,  and  a  alxtb  part  of  atlver  aMid 
and  small  charcoal,  forms  a  si:dtable  compost.  Thfa  manual  would  probably  be 
of  great  use  to  you,  and  can  be  bad  from  tbfa  oflloe  post  free  for  lOtf. 

Ineeete  on  Tinea  (/.  T.  5.).— It  to  no  bumble  to  us  to  answer  inquiries 
when  we  can  do  ao  ueefuUy  to  thoaa  seeking  infermatfon.  There  happctwid  to 
be  no  insects  on  the  Tine  leaves  you  sent,  your  letter  implying  that  you  had 
destroyed  tbem  ;  but  tbe  Melon  leaves  were  infected  with  tbe  r^  spider,  indeed 
we  have  aeldom  seen  a  worse  case.  Tbe  insects  on  tbe  Tines  you  say  are -Uie  same 
as  on  tbe  Melons.  We  bare  no  doubt  they  are,  and  we  are  quite  c^tain  those  on 
the  Melona  are  red  apidera.  YonrdeaoBiption  of  tbemaa  aeen  throngbamiao- 
aoope  quite  confirms  this,  though  yon  KgipeKC  to  think  it  does  not.  When  the 
red  spider  fa  young  it  fa  a  pale  greenfah  red ;  it  then  Ganges  to  a  bright  red  and 
fa  vexy  active  in  ita  moveinanta,  but  when  it  beopmes  old  it  fa  just  the  o(4oar 
you  describe,  and  moves  aa  you  say,  slowly.  The  insects  you  examined  were 
oOd ;  on  tbe  Melon  leawea  we  found  tbe  red  qiider  inaecta  in  all  stages  of  growth. 
As  we  gathered  from  your  former  letter  that  you  had  deetrc^ed  tbe  insects  on 
tbe  Tines,  of  wbicb  the  leaves  sent  appeared  to  afford  proof,  we  advised  you,  for 
another  reason,  not  to  ^yrfaige ;  we  new  advise  you,  boweven  aa  tbe  Tines  appear 
yet  inferted,  to  give  tbem  a  thorough  washing,  directing  the  water  as  fbrdbly  as 
peaslbfa  toevery  leaf.  Five  or  six  gaUone  appttad  to  a  fall  grown  Tine  win  ecA 
be  too  much,  in  fact  yon  cannot  waih  them  too  tbonmghly.  Choose  the  early 
morning  of  what  Is  likely  to  be  a  dry  but  not  a  very  bright  day  fbr  tbe  washing, 
and  then  throw  wide  open  all  the  ventilaton  to  dry  off  tbe  moialusa,  mncb  of 
which  you  can  remove  by  shaking  ^e  Tinea.  A  syringing  like  thfa  once  a  week 
will  bea  great  benefit  tor  washing  off  most  or  all  of  tbe  ineecta.  In  the  mean- 
time ventilate  very  freely.  We  xnpeat*  the  warts  on  the  leaves  are  not  caused  by 
eiOier  insects  or  fungus,  but  are  toe  rnult  of  injudicious  treatment.  Tbe  leaves 
afforded  us  dear  and  unmiBtakaabfaevidenaa  on  that  point.  YenrMdoDa,wtaiob 
have  been  much  neglected,  are,  we  feai;  bejrond  cure,  but  the  Tines  are  far  from 
bopelees. 

Vaviee  of  Frtdt  (£.  B,  C.  T.)^lt  fa  the  Kentidh  or  pfe  Obeny. 


Vamee  of  Flasle  {Mt$$  BrUeoe)^-miB  long  leaf  fa  that  of  awaad,  a 
q)ecies  of  Dock,  which  has  come  cu>  in  the  sdl  in  wbicb  tbe  Calceolaria  seed 
was  sown,  and  Which  ^ipears  not  to  have  grown.  The  berried  plant  fa  Soianum 
nigmm,  also  a  weed.  (/.  T.  B^  iVeffM)^— We  do  net  endfrtake  tbe  naming  of 
varieties  of  Pelargoniums,  and  if  we  did,  you  afforded  ns  no  means  of  doing  tn, 
as  nothing  arrived  but  a  number  of  loose  pefeala.  (if.  E.  WMfe).— BpOebinm 
angustlfolinm.  {H.  IT.).— Both  specimens  were  oompletdy  withered  and  un- 
recognisable. {A.  .^J«).— Lyslmachia  vulgaris.  {B,  W,  i}.).— Lystmacbia 
-rnlgaria.  (IT.  ir.).~Cattleya  intermedia.  (&  «.)/-!«  Teconioa  apioafea:  S, 
DictamnuB  Fraxinella ;  8.  Fankia  ovata :  4,  Helicbrrsum  aif^enteum ;  6,  I^ysi- 
eaadila  vnlgarfa ;  C,  Ef^loblnm  angnsttfolinm.  (  W.  BegNe).—!,  Qoabiosa  oolnm- 
baria ;  S,  Onoofa  arvensis.  (  W.  H.  i/ysr^.—l,  Lyohnfa  cbalcedonica ;  %  Teronloa 
splcata ;  8,  Eedum  ibericum ;  4,  Sedum  neglectnm ;  6,  Obiotbera  tarazaoifoUa ; 
n^MMmtk  Sllipaaubdaikne'plaBO. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  AUTUMN  CULTIVATION. 

Thib  ii  one  ol  llie  moat  impoTtaal  subjects  connected  with 
agricnlta».  It  is,  however,  genenllj  identified  with  cleaning 
the  stubbles  after  crops  of  com  uid  pulse.  By  atteudiug  to  this 
Blotter  the  home  fanner  will  be  enabled  to  coltiTate  the  land 
under  bis  aanagemeDt  to  the  best  adrautsge,  and  with  a  qaiclier 
snoeeasion  and  rotation  of  crops.  Allbough  it  is  called  autumn 
cnltiyation,  yet  it  is  practieallj  the  commencement  ol  the  agri- 
CDltiml  jear,  for  it  is  after  the  harrest  has  been  gathered-in  that 
autumn  cnltivatton  reallj  commences.  The  theory  on  which 
this  early  till^e  is  advocated  is  that  couch  grass  and  other  root 
weeds  as  soon  as  the  crops  aie  cleand  after  harvest  are  really  at 
the  weakest,  not  having  extended  their  roots  much  below  the 
surface.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  dope  are  removed,  if  the 
conch,  &&,  Is  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  it  spreads  rapidly 
both  above  and  beneath  the  surface  of  the  groond.  In  case  the 
cultivation  is  deferred  altogether  until  the  winter  or  spring  it 
gives  the  farmer  infinitely  mora  labour  at  the  busy  period  ;  some- 
times the  fallowing  process  may  be  prevented  entirely,  or  the 
season  for  sowing  root  seeds  or  early  Lent  com  will  be  so  far 
delayed  as  to  greatly  diminish  the  prospect  of  good  crops.  The 
advantage  of  this  early  piepatation  is  enhanced  by  the  certain 
benefit  of  but  little  work  being  required  in  the  spring  ;  in  fact, 
the  ground  not  being  deprived  of  its  moistoie,  all  seeds  sown  at 
that  season  will  be  snie  to  vegetate  immediately. 

There  is  certainly  no  more  important  operation  in  sgiicolture 
than  eradicating  couch  and  weeds,  for  we  cannot  expect  to  grow 
full  ciope  on  foul  land.  Weeds  are  the  most  insidious  enemies  of 
farming,  for  it  is  common  amongst  farmers  in  speaking  of  couch 
grass  to  say  there  is  so  little  in  soch  a  field  that  it  will  not  injure 
our  next  crop,  thus  foigetting  that  whilst  the  com  may  be  grow* 
ing  the  grass  and  weeds  are  daily  incieasiDg.  The  only  w^  to 
successfully  overcome  the  weeds  is  to  attack  them  in  their 
infancy,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  considerstion  of  the  first  and 
best  means  of  comnencing  operations  against  them.  Let  as,  for 
example,  take  a  Wheat  stubble  which  is  intended  to  be  sown  with 
the  seeds  of  Bye,  Vetches,  Trifolinm,  or  any  green  crops  tor  food 
of  stock  in  the  spring.  We  recommend  the  home  fanner  to  select 
for  this  purpose  the  cleanest  stubble  on  the  farm,  so  that  do 
grass,  tm.,  may  Interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  fodder  crops,  bat 
that  when  the  green  crops  are  removed  the  land  may  be  suffi- 
ciently clean  to  be  ploughed  and  sown  for  root  crops  immediately, 
as  there  is  then  no  time  to  clean  the  land  witbont  losing  the 
proper  seeding  or  planting  time.  Kow,  In  order  that  the  land 
may  really  be  clean  enough  to  receive  the  seed  of  fodder  crops 
upon  nearly  all  the  mixed  soils,  and  especially  after  wheat  sown 
on  a  clovei  lea,  there  will  usually  be  more  or  less  of  bunches  of 
couch  or  onion  grass,  either  of  which  should  be  forked  out.  This 
opeiatiDn,  which  is  usually  dene  by  women,  can  be  carried  out  at 
a  cost  varying  from  St.  to  E«.  per  acre,  after  whidi  the  weeds 
should  be  removed  to  a  heap ;  the  land  will  then  only  require  to 
be  once  ploughed  before  seeding  to  green  crops,  and  no  time  will 
be  lost  before  sowing  the  seed. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  treatment  of  stubble  land 
Intended  for  Lent  com  or  poise  in  the  following  spring.  We  must, 
however,  take  It  up  in  two  divisions — the  treatment  for  light  and 
dry  soils  firsts  and  secondly  for  heavy  and  stroug  soils.    In  the 


former  we  find  couch  and  other  weeds  the  roots  ol  which  dive 
into  the  soil  a  oonsiderabte  depth  ;  in  this  case,  whether  we  culti- 
vate by  horse  labour  or  by  steam  power,  we  must  till  deeply  and 
not  to  leave  the  gnus  nnder.  la  &ct  in  all  autumn  cnltnn  of 
this  kind,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  steam  power  is  best,  simply 
because  it  can  be  done  in  the  least  time,  and  we  cannot  prohmg  the 
time,  as  we  can  only  rednoe  the  labour  into  the  shortest  possible 
period  by  steam  culture.  The  first  operation,  then,  is  to  CQltivate 
with  the  points  as  deep  as  the  land  has  been  ploughed  go  former 
occasions,  and  as  soon  as  the  steam  cultivator  has  been  over  the 
land  one  way  we  advise  taking  it  over  the  second  tine  Srenss  the 
fiirt  work.  The  land  vrill  then  lie  rough,  or  at  least  the  clods  and 
bunches  of  grasses  will  lie  sufficiently  loose  and  on  the  top  to  be 
treated  by  hone  or  ox  labour  with  Howard's  patent  self-lifting 
drag.  The  ring  roller  m^  then  be  used,  but  not  until  tlM  coocii 
is  entirely  brought  to  the  surface,  and  to  this  point  the  attention 
of  the  boms  farmer  must  be  eaietoUy  directed.  Then  should 
sncoeed  as  many  drawings  and  rollings  as  will  enable  the  chain 
harrow  to  operate  In  collecting  the  grass  and  root  weeds  into  heaps 
or  rows,  and  in  case  liie  weather  should  be  diy  enoagh  hum  the 
weeds  in  small  heaps,  and  spread  the  ashea.  However,  should  the 
weather  be  showery  and  nnoertun  there  must  be  no  dday,  because 
the  coach  must  then  be  carted  aw^r  to  heap  or  otheiwiae  dis- 
posed of,  in  order  that  the  drag  may  be  employed  again,  jo  that 
all  the  oooch  remaining  should  be  oombed  out  and  dispoaed  of  to 
render  the  land  dean  enough  to  be  winter-ploughed  after  the 
Wheat  seed  time  is  over.  It  mast,  however,  be  remembered  that  in 
extremely  fool  land  it  may  be  requisite  after  the  first  crop  of  couch 
has  been  removed  to  steam  cultivate  as  at  first,  and  again  follow 
by  dragging,  rolling,  &&,  and  the  couch  being  again  disposed  of 
either  by  boming  or  carting  to  heap.  We  like  the  carting  away 
to  heap,  because  it  is  a  rale  we  recommend  In  agriculture  never 
to  bom  anything  which  will  decay  unless  we  actually  need 
ashes  fcr  drilling  purposes.  Conch  when  drawn  oS  to  heap  oi 
laid  out  on  pasture  land  for  manure  never  reqolres  so  much  labour 
besides  the  carting,  as  It  does  for  the  burning ;  therefore  time  as 
well  as  labour  is  saved,  besides  being  comparatiTely  independent 
of  the  weather  during  the  work  of  removaL 

The  above  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  diy  chalk,  gravel,  or  sand, 
and  the  Tarietles  of  friable  loams  ;  but  we  must  now  refer  to 
tillage  of  heavy  loams  or  clay  soils.  In  doing  so  we  will  again 
take  a  Wheat  stubble,  and  as  upon  the  generality  of  such  land 
the  white-rooted  couch  does  not  prevail ;  but  we  find  clueQy  the 
fine  running  grass,  which  spreads  over  the  surface  only,  and  i* 
commonly  called  water  grass,  and  where  this  predominates  the 
deep  moviag  of  the  land  as  a  first  operation  is  not  necessary  : 
therefore  Coleman's  scarifier  with  shares  on— if  woilxd  about 
2  inches  in  deptli,  or  as  shallow  as  will  move  the  surface  of  the 
land  at  a  regular  depth— will  be  sufficient  to  cut  the  small  fibrous 
roots  of  the  running  grass,  after  which  it  may  be  dragged  with 
Howard's  implement,  before  referred  to.  Tbe  ordinary  iron 
harrows  will  also  loosen  the  gnus  from  tbe  land,  and  it  m^  then 
be  treated  and  collected  with  the  chain  harrow,  so  that  the  grasi 
■knd  other  weeds  may  be  either  bnmed  oi  carted  away  as  may  be 
most  convenient,  after  which  it  will  require  carefal  examination 
to  observe  whether  any  grass  is  left^  in  which  ease  the  former 
work  must  be  repeated.  There  will  sUll  be  another  matter  to  be 
noticed,  for  in  the  case  ol  small  ridges  and  deep  land  furrows 
some  grass  will  be  found  in  them ;  we  then  advise  the  nse  of  the 
donble  mould  plough  with  a  new  catting  share,  which  will  reach 
all  the  grass  in  tbe  fnrrows,  and  will  be  lifl«d  out  by  the  donble 
tain  futrowa  on  either  side,  and  then  by  using  the  harrows  length- 
ways with  the  farrows  the  grass  will  be  brought  to  the  surface 
tree  from  the  earth,  and  may  be  collected  by  the  use  of  the  chain 

(To  tK  ooDtlniwd.) 
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WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horu  Labour, — ^Work  of  everj  kind  that  can  be  done  by  the  horses 
in  anticipation  of  the  harrest  should  now  be  attended  to,  so  that  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  necessary  work  may  be  left  undone  at  the 
time  of  l^rrest.  It  may  now  in  most  instances  be  decided  whether 
the  produce  of  certain  fields  either  of  Wheat.  Barley,  Oats^  Peas,  and 
Indnding  the  second  crop  of  Cloyer  hay,  shall  be  stacked  m  the  field 
where  grown  or  carted  to  the  bams  or  rickyard.  The  materials  for 
making  the  stands  for  them  may  be  carted  to  the  spot  required,  such 
as  iMiTins,  and  also  the  straw  for  thatching.  If  more  is  wanted  of 
either  material  than  is  produced  upon  the  farm  it  should  be  purchased 
and  sot  home,  and  placed  ready  for  use,  in  order  that  the  horse  labour 
80  Taloable  at  all  times  may  be  economised,  and  not  displaced  at  the 
busy  period.  If  it  is  intended  to  sow  Turnips  in  the  stubbles  after 
cereal  crops  or  pulse,  such  as  winter  Beans,  Peas,  Vetches,  Ac,  both 
Beed  and  manure  should  be  obtained  and  prepared  for  use  at  short 
notioe.  The  latter,  whether  of  dissolred  bones,  superphosphate,  or 
other  artificial  dressing,  should  be  placed  in  the  manure  house  mixed 
with  ashes,  d^c,  read^  for  use  when  required.  In  the  case  of  the 
Turnip  seed  beinff  drilled  it  should  be  done  everj  day  as  fast  as  the 
com  is  cut,  and  the  seed  with  manure  drilled  whilst  the  land  is  soft, 
moist,  and  kind,  which  is  the  important  point  in  growing  stubble 
Turnips,  and  this  may  be  done  upon  two-thuds  of  the  land,  and  then 
finish  the  remaining  third  after  the  com  is  carted.  Where  there  is 
any  land  to  be  seeded  to  permanent  pasture  it  should  be  ready  to 
reoeiye  the  grass  seed  about  the  middle  of  August,  because  we  find  if 
sown  much  before  that  date  the  weeds  are  apt  to  orerpower  the 
young  grass  plants.  Whateyer  seeds  are  selected  it  is  best  to  sqw 
the  heayy  seeds,  such  as  Cloyer^  separate  firom  the  light  seeds^  such 
as  the  pasture  grass  seeds.  Unless  the  land  has  been  preyiously 
mannrea  it  is  beet  to  sow  artificial  mannxee  in  a  finely  divided  state, 
and  we  recommend  4  cwt.  per  acre  of  bone  superphosphate  to  be 
•own.  and  harrowed-in  with  the  seeds,  because  if  ammoniacal  manures 
are  required  it  should  be  sown  the  next  year,  otherwise  the  weeds  are 
-too  much'enoonraged  if  sown  with  the  seed.  The  second  cutting  of 
,  f  broad  dloyer  will  soon  be  ready  for  hay  \  it  is,  howeyer,  frequently 
folded  off  with  sheep ;  but  we  prefer  cuttmg  for  hay,  or  seed,  or  for 
Boifing  cattle,  as  we  find  that  more  Wheat  can  be  grown  when  cut 
twice  or  thrice  than  when  the  lattermath  is  fed  off  b^  sheep.  This 
ia  accounted  for  chiefiy  by  the  extra  growth  and  weight  of  Cloyer 
roots  attained,  these  roots  being  found  to  afford  great  nourishment 
to  the  followmg  Wheat  crop.  The  sowing  of  Tnmips  after  gpneen 
crops  will  still  to  continued  with  the  chance  of  a  fair  crop  of  a  quick- 
growing  yariety  like  the  Grey  Stone,  but  we  prefer  planting  or 
ploughmi^  nnd^  furrow  good  strong  plants  of  the  Thousand-headed 
Kale.  These  will  be  sure  to  liye  and  thriye  to  a  much  greater  cer- 
tain^, and  come  fit  for  feeding  much  quicker  than  Timiips  sown 
late,  it  is,  howeyer,  expensiye  to  purchMC  the  plants,  but  we  called 
the  attrition  of  the  home  farmer  in  the  spring  to  the  adyantage  of 
growing  seeds  for  his  own  use  of  all  kinds  of  Cabbage,  Kale,  Rape, 
Brocoou,  dec,  for  he  will  always  find  it  answer  his  purpose,  as  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  ready  sale  for  any  plants  which  he  may  not  require  if 
the  seed  sown  was  of  the  best  kinds. 

Htmd  Labour.^Tbia  has  been  greatly  economised  by  the  use  of 
labour-saying  machinery,  eyen  at  the  busy  period  of  haymaking  in 
the  park  land,  pastures,  and  meadows.  The  workmg  of  the  mowing 
and  tedding  machines  nas  yery  much  curtailed  the  time  and  cost  or 
the  work,  except  in  the  water  m^Miows  flooded  by  the  ridge-and- 
fuRow  syatem  where  the  scythe  is  still  required  owin^  to  the  uneven 
smrfeoe ;  but  upon  catch  meadows  the  mowing  machine  can  be  em- 
ployed again  at  the  time  of  carting.  The  horse  rake  to  gather  the  hay 
is  a  sayinR ;  and  at  the  rick,  instead  of  the  heavy  lifting  labour  in 
passine  the  hay  from  the  waggon  or  cart  to  the  stack,  tne  elevator 
as  lately  improved  is  an  immense  saving  of  hand  labour.  Men  will 
still  be  required  in  hoeing  root  crops  both  by  cutting  up  the  weeds 
and  singling  the  plants,  uie  cutting  of  Peas,  winter  Oats,  Canadian 
Oats,  and  mnter  Barley,  as  well  as  Rye,  as  these  will  all  be  fit  in  a 
few  davs,  and  should  each  in  their  turn  have  the  attention  of  the 
home  farmer,  and  should  be  cut  rather  green  with  the  view  of  not 
only  saving  the  most  grain,  but  with  the  advantage  of  a  better 
feeoing  value  in  the  straw  and  haulm  of  the  different  crops.  The 
sbephads  should  now  pay  attention  to  the  ewes  both  of  Hants  and 
Dorset  downs,  and  if  in  ^|ood  order  and  condition  they  will  offer  to 
the  ram  early,  so  as  to  brme  their  lambs  soon  enough  to  be  fattened 
for  the  Easter  markets,  or  held  on  as  superior  animals  for  exhibition 
at  the  first  cattle  shows  next  year.  The  ewes  will  generally  offer 
early  with  a  constant  change  from  Saintfoin  at  day  to  a  folding  of 
Rape  at  night  time.  A  few  cracked  Beans,  however,  will  be  of  great 
service  to  them,  bat  as  soon  as  the  ewes  have  been  served  they  may 
be  drafted  from  the  main  fiock  and  fed  with  rather  less  cost.  The 
home  farmer  should  now  secure  a  well-bred  yearling  off  bull  to  ran 
with  the  heifers  of  the  same  age,  so  that  the  calves  may  fall  as  soon 
as  the  early  grass  is  ready  for  the  cows  in  milk.  All  the  young  lambs, 
whether  of  ewes  for  stock  or  wethers  for  grazing,  should  1^  shorn 
about  the  first  week  in  August,  because  they  always  winter  better, 
as  their  wool  will  be  firm  and  reject  the  rains  of  winter.  When  not 
shorn  the  sooner  they  are  dippea  the  better  to  prevent  the  fly  from 
striking,  but  this  operation  reouires  great  care  and  attention  by  the 
farmer,  for  we  have  known  senous  losses  when  men  unaccustomed  to 
the  work  have  been  employed.  The  dairy  cows  after  the  recent  rains 
will  b^  doing  better,  for  they  hare  made  but  poor  returns  in  milk, 


butter,  or  cheese,  the  months  of  April  and  May  having  been  so  dry 
and  harsh,  and  much  against  the  growth  of  grass  on  the  pastures. 
Breeding  sows  should  be  kept  in  a  roomy  well-littered  yard,  and 
besides  trough  food,  should  get  a  liberal  supply  of  green  fodder. 
Rice  meal  is  now  cheap  feeding,  and  well  adapted  for  trough  food  in 
part. 

KERRY  COWS— SELECTION  AND  BREEDING. 

Like  all  other  breeds  of  cattle  there  arc  degrees  of  excellence 
among  the  Eerrys.  Good,  better,  best  are  pleasant  and  possible 
gradations  among  them,  the  two  first  already  being  within  our 
grasp,  but  the  higher  and  most  desirable  stage  has  yet  to  be 
attained,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be  in  due  course.  An" abundant 
yield  of  milk,  rich  as  an  Aldemey^s,  a  plump  and  sleek  condition, 
hardiness,  small  size,  and  a  moderate  consumption  of  food  in 
comparison  with  that  of  larger  animals,  great  gentleness  and 
docility,  are  merits  possessed  more  or  less  by  all  Kerrys  that  I 
have  seen.  Keeping  these  points  in  view,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  by  careful  selection  the  breeder  may  hope  to  obtain 
a  herd  of  cows  all  up  to  a  eiven  standard  of  excellence. 

Now,  it  is  for  the  dairy  uiat  this  breed  is  unquestionably  most 
valuable,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  beef  commanding  a 
higher  price  than  any  other  in  the  Dublin  market,  and  it  is 
therefore  from  the  best  milkers  that  we  must  hope  to  obtain  a 
select  and  pure  strain,  and  not  by  the  indiscrinunate  purchase 
of  any  cows  imported  from  the  mountains  of  Kerry.  In  the  first 
instance  recourse  was  had  to  imported  catUe,  and  it  is  from  such 
that  the  Streame  herd  sprang.  Of  the  degree  of  ezcellenoe  to 
which  this  herd  has  already  been  bronght  **  D.,  DeaV$  *'  note 
on  page  18  bears  witness.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  a 
cow  equal  to  Dr.  Hogg*8  &mous  one  which  gives  twelve  quarts 
of  milk  daily,  or  Mr.  Robertson's  still  better  cow,  which  was 
giving  sixteen  quarts  a  day  last  August  at  La  Mancha  ,*  but 
amongst  those  had  from  Streame  for  the  home  &rm  here  the 
smallest  and  best  is  Daisy  just  entering  her  fourUi  year.  She 
had  her  second  calf  in  May,  and  now  gives  eleven  quarts  of 
milk  daily.  As  a  heifer  this  cow  was  so  full  of  promise  that  I 
r^retted  her  first  calf  was  a  bull ;  this  year  she  luts  a  cow  calf, 
a  strong  healthy  well-shaped  animal  by  a  pure  Kerry  bull,  and 
will  I  hope  eventually  prove  to  combine  the  good  milking 
properties  of  one  parent  with  the  vigorous  kindly  condition  of  the 
other. 

The  development  of  the  good  points  in  a  particular  breed  of 
cattle  is  not  an  uncertain  process  ;  repeatedly  has  it  been  demon- 
strated that  natural  functions  may  be  brought  to  and  sustained  in 
an  abnormal  condition.  The  Shorthorns  show  this  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  a  glance  tells  the  practitioner  whether  a  particular 
herd  has  been  bred  solely  for  the  production  of  milk  or  of  beef, 
or  for  the,  best  combination  of  both  qualities.  Originidly  Short- 
horns were  all  deep  milkers,  but  now  most  of  the  pedigree  herds 
have  been  so  much  bred  awa^  from  milk  that  the  cows  are  often 
found  not  to  yield  anongh  milk  to  rear  their  own  calves.  Among 
breeders  of  Shorthorns  prize  beasts  have  been  so  much  the  rage 
that  what  may  be  termed  showyard  points  of  ezcellenoe  have 
taken  the  lead  of  all  others — ^wrongfully  as  I  think.  Aptitude  to 
lay  on  flesh  and  early  ripeness  for  the  butcher,  a  square-built 
frame  laden  with  fat  and  flesh,  fore-quarters  as  wide  and  massive 
as  the  hind,  all  point  to  the  production  of  beef  at  the  expense  of 
milk.  But  then  this  very  numerous  and  important  class  of 
cattle  breeders  are  very  apt  to  pooh-pooh  any  idea  of  a  dairy. 
<*  No  milk  pails  for  me,"  said  a  breeder  of  Sussex  stock  to  me 
once  ;  "  I  like  my  steers  to  be  worth  £20  at  twenty  months,  and 
they  require  every  drop  of  the  mother's  milk  to  give  them  the 
necessary  start** 

Naturally  the  full  flow  of  milk  in  any  cow  is  of  very  brief 
duration,  artificially  it  has  been  extended  almost  at  will.  Careful 
selection  extending  through  several  generations  is,  however, 
necessary  to  fully  develope  this  valuable  capacity.  In  doing  it  let 
especial  care  be  taken  not  to  proceed  to  such  lengths  as  to  alto- 
gether sacrifice  flesh  for  the  produce  of  milk.  In  writing  this 
paper  I  have  specially  kept  the  home  farmer  and  his  require- 
ments in  view.  I  am  a  home  farmer  myself,  end  in  filling  any 
vacancies  that  occur  in  the  herd  of  cows  xept  here  for  the  dairy 
supply  of  a  large  establidiment,  especial  care  is  taken  to  select 
animals  likely  to  give  rich  milk  abundantly  and  yet  fatten  readily 
when  done  with.  I  once  tried  Aldcmeys,  but  have  done  with 
them.  An  Aldemey  eight  or  nine  years  old  is  little  better  than 
**a  bag  of  bones.'*  Now  the  Kenrs  give  milk  rich  as  the 
Alderaeys,  and  are  always  in  a  sleek  condition,  most  of  them 
having  fnunes  of  that  happy  medium  between  the  typical  square- 
built  beefy  Shorthorn  and  the  typical  wedge-shaped  milky  Ayr- 
shire. Taken  in  comparison  with  such  huge  animals  they  may  be 
termed  models  in  miniature.    Is  it  this  smallness  of  size  that 
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leacb  antiiorities  on  dairy  fanoinf  so  oftes  to  ipeak  of  tliem  as 
BomethiBg  wortiij  of  good-natured  notice,  but  unworthy  to  be 
daanfied  witti  the  Jerseys,  Sfaorthoros,  and  Ayrshires  7  Granting 
that  Kenys  ave  not  admissible  into  large  herds  kept  upon  ricb 
huid  for  the  pioJuctlou  of  milk  for  market  or  for  cheese,  yet 
there  are  great  nnmbers  of  farms,  notably  upon  poor  soils,  where 
a  decided  and  clear  advantage  would  attend  the  substitution  of 
Eerrys  for  larger  oows  often  yielding  milk  inferior  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  The  advantage  beccones  still  more  striking  when 
it  is  found  that  the  food  required  for  the  sustenance  of  two  large 
cows  yielding  togeth^  twenty  quarts  of  milk  daily  will  suffice  to 
maintain  in  better  condition  three  Kerrys  yielding  from  thirty  to 
thirty-three  quarts.— Edwabd  Luokhubst. 


MANAGEMENT  OP  POULTRY  IN  SUMMER. 

It  is  some  time  since  we  gave  some  hints  on  the  management 
of  poultry  in  spring.  Since  then  summer  has  oome,  alas  1  is  pass- 
ing,  and  summer  has  its  special  oares  in  the  poultry  yard.  It  haa 
often  struck  us,  as  the  time  comes  when  we  begin  regretfully  to 
watch  the  shortening  days  and  the  lengthening  Bhadows»  that  there 
is  some  slight  consolation  in  looking  at  the  rapid  growth  and 
vigorous  development  of  our  yoong  poultry — ^the  hone  of  the  year 
to  come.  Thus  far  the  summer  has  been  a  favourable  one,  especi- 
ally for  young  stock.  We  luvve  always  found  ouv  own  thrive  well 
in  summers  which  are  show^y  without  bemg  iamioderately  wet» 
In  very  dry  seasons  the  growth  of  chickens  is  checked  and  (usMue 
often  makes  its  appearance ;  the  reason  of  this  is  manifest — the 
supply  of  inseet  food,  so  necessary  for  the  natural  devdopment  <^ 
young  birds,  fails  in  dry  ground,  and  the  ground  itself  is  apt  to 
become  tainted.  Gentle  rains  supply  the  former  desideiatnm,  and 
at  the  same  time  purify  the  soil. 

We  will  speak  separately  of  the  treatment  of  old  and  young 
birds.  The  breeding  pens  should  now,  if  possible,  be  separate£ 
Where  accommodation  is  good  the  breediitg  cocks  riioola  be  put 
into  small  runs  away  from  the  hens ;  they  wUl  moultbetter  in  so<^ 
places,  or  each  one  may  run  with  a  lot  of  cockerels  and  will  keep 
them  in  order.  The  hens  may  be  placed  together  m  large  batched 
either  at  liberty  or  in  large  runs.  There  k  one  great  advantage 
in  this  separation — many  valuable  birds  will  continue  laying. 
Eggs  are  now  plentiful,  and  so  it  is  often  necessary  to  send  them 
to  market.  If  the  bens  are  thus  widowed  there  wiU  be  no  fear  of 
valuable  eggs  being  eaten,  or  at  least  of  their  hatching.  Where 
accommodation  is  very  small  of  course  the  best  must  be  made  ol 
it.  We  believe  it  is  often  a  good  plan  to  take  away  a  cock  from 
the  general  stock  at  this  season,  even  if  he  has  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
small  house,  so  long  as  it  is  desm  and  dry.  We  have  before  stated 
that  if  it  is  spedally  desired  to  make  hens  moult  early  they  should 
be  left  two  or  three  weeks  upon  sham  eggs  whenever  they  become 
broody  in  the  late  soomier.  If,  however,  this  is  done  too  early  the 
moult  is  sometimes  a  spurious  one,  and  is  foUewed  by  a  second 
moult  late  in  thp  autumn,  just  when  we  vnsh  our  eiliiDition  birds 
to  be  in  full  plumage. 

The  young  stock,  too,  now  require  attention.  All  riionld  be  i^entU 
fuUy  supplied  with  spring  water.  Too  often  only  a  glance  is  given 
to  see  (oat  the  pans  are  full,  and  full  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
after  such  heavy  thunderstorms  as  we  have  had.  But  rain  water 
will  not  do ;  deUcate  chickens  invariably  get  gi^MS  from  drinking 
it,  end  older  ones  often  the  seeds  of  disease.  The  water  Tess(4s  must 
fi^e^uently  be  well  scrubbed  out  and  filled  twice  daily  with  pore 
spnng  water ;  they  should,  too,  be  put  in  the  shade.  Heated  water 
gives  no  more  refreshment  to  birds  than  to  human  beings*  Then 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  chickens  should  not  be  crowded ; 
even  where  premises  are  large  and  there  is  an  extensive  range  they 
will  not  grow  well  if  many  are  kept  together,  they  congregate  and 
taint  particular  pieces  of  ground.  Constant  thinning  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Where  poult^  are  only  kept  for  the  table  of  course 
the  necessary  ktlling-ofl  of  those  requirod  makes  room  for  their 
successors ;  but  where  they  are  reaiea  for  faucy  or  with  a  view  to 
exhibition  somewhat  ruthless  weedings  must  from  time  to  time 
take  place.  We  have  always  found  our  own  do  best  in  years  when 
wd  have,  however  reluctantly,  sacrificed  all  but  the  most  promising 
chickens  during  the  summer  months.  Young  birds  which  are 
strong  and  healthy  but  which  fail  merely  in  fancy  points  will  often 
fetch  fair  prices  for  the  improvement  of  farmyatd  stock,  we  mean 
in  the  case  of  such  varieties  as  Dorkings»  Brahmas,  and  otheia 
which  are  well  known  as  profitable  stock  for  their  special  purposes* 
If,  however,  pnrchasers  do  not  come  forward  we  advise  that  the 
birds  be  eaten  rather  than  the  yards  should  be  left  overcrowded. 

In  the  matter  of  food  we  now  find  three  good  meals  a  day 
plenty  ;  at  this  season  meat  is  to  be  picked  up  by  birds  with  even 
a  moderate  run,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  system  from  cold  is  at 
its  minimum.    We  are  convinced  that  half -grown  birds  which  are 


moderately  but  rtgularly  fed  become  eventnaHy  finer  specimens 
than  those  which  are  perpetoally  crammed  a&d  stimnlated.  ▲■  a 
general,  rule  where  ^aee  ia  abundant  codcerds  and  pidlets^  at 
least  earliest,  should  long  eve  ttiia  have  been  ecpatated!*  Mveh 
judgment,  however,  is  necessary  in  earrying  out  this  role^  and  vre 
have  observed  many  cases  m  which  birds  have  been  Hiruwu  bade 
and  harm  done  by  its  universal  and  indiscriminating  applicatioiL. 
Poultry  are  gregarious,  and  we  have  often  seen  two  or  three  fine 
growing  young  cockerels  when  taken  away  from  the  brood  p— '«^ 
up  alone,  pine  and  absolntdy  go  bad^  in  ske  for  wetiES.  Wtea 
too  early  pairs  of  chickens  are  required  lot  ezhibttkn  we  leafe 
the  sexes  together,  they  are  then  used  to  eadi  other  and  taoatd 
quietly ;  if,  on  td^e  other  hand,  a  freshly  caught  coetaMi  is 
penned  with  a  pullet  he  has  never  seen  betore  a  Alrmish  is  sneto 
result.  We  have  eome  to  tlie  eondusion  that  this  qoestioit  of 
separating  the  sexes,  and  when  the  separation  should  be  madle,  Is 
one  that  can  only  be  answered  after  much  experienoe  and  with 
the  view  to  each  particular  case.  In  our  opinion  it  is  better  to 
keep  them  both  together,  quiet  and  contentea  on  a  large  run,  ttaa 
to  take  them  off  such  and  confine  them  in  small  places.  One 
caution  remains  to  be  given — ^Nev^  if  possible  let  a  lo4  oi  kalC* 
grown  oockenk  rua  w&  the  dd  breeding  stod^—- 0. 


VARIETIEa 

Tex  Dairt  Pabxhto  LfDTrsTST.— We  dte  the  followmg^  firom 
a  lecture  recently  dsHvesed  by  Professor  Sheldon.  It  ia  eempated 
that  the  dairy  oews  ef  thsss  idaads  sadi  yidd  on  an  aivetage 
about  440  galloDs  of  niflk  per  aimnm,  and  this  is  making  due  aR!ow- 
ance  for  inferior  milkers  and  for  stirks  and  heifers^  whose  yield  of 
milk  is  generally  smaDer  than  that  of  fully  imtinii  oofw.  Nowv  if 
we  base  our  estimate  on  a  midmnm  number  of  8,700,000  cows  in  mfik 
— and  this  is  making  due  aUowanee  for  deaths  and  abortive  mnirrna 
we  have  aa  annaal  pvodnotion  of  1638  nullioa  gallons,  whidi  vafa^d 
at  Id,  a  gallon  is  worth  upwards  of  forty-seven  aiEUoas  sterKag 
a  year.  I  assess  the  milk  production  of  the  country  at  this  price, 
because  it  is  probably  the  extent  of  what  it  realises  to  the  fumer* 
But  in  any  ease  the  interests  inydved  indahy  formi^hi  tidi*  country 
are  enormous,  even  if  we  confine  our  estimate  to  mUk  production 
alone ;  and  if  we  include  the  other  interests,-  sudi  as  the  sale  of 
surplus  stocky  we  may  condude  that  the  aanaai  iaeeme  to  British 
agriculture  from  dairy  farming  is  not  much  less  than  that  vHUdr 
flows  into  the  ooflers  of  the  Chaocdlor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
present  value  of  the  bovine  stock  of  these  islands  may  be  set  down 
at  upwards  of  120  millions  sterling.  Vkrmers*  capital  employed  in 
buoolieagrioulture  may  be  assessed  at  150  miBioos  in  the  aggregate^ 
and  landlords'  capital  at  900  millions,  making  a  total  of  upwards  of 
one  thousand  millions  of  capital  embarked  direcUy  or  indirectly  in 
dairy  farming  ia  these  little  spedcs  in  the 


r Natubal  Orassbs.— We  have  reodved  from  Messrs.  Little 

and  Ballantyne,  Oarlisley  a  traatise  on  tiie  natural  Grasses,  wUeh  eon* 
tains  some  terse  and  useful  information  in  relation  to  the  culture  of 
Grasses.  The  prindpal  part  of  the  treatise  is,  howeytf,  doToted  to 
tables  of  the  Grasses  suited  to  difBsrent  soils  and  situationa. 

Thi  Tubbit  Club.— We  have  reodved  a  new  fist  of  the 

Turbit  Club,  from  which  we  see  that  the  Clah  now  nnaiberB 
thirty  members.  Among  the  rules  of  the  Club  we  observe  that 
"  Members  be  requested  not  to  show  Turbits  at  any  exhibition 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Club,  doee  not  offer  satisfactery  Tvchit 
classification.  We  understand  that  at  a  Show  to  be  hdd  at  Bhigley 
on  September  Ist,  dassification  approved  by  the  Club  wHl  be  given 
to  this  beautiful  variety  of  Pigeons* 

The  AiauiiCAir  Harvest.  —  According  to  the  American 

papem  just  to  hand,  which  have  b^en  oolleoting  reporta  from  all 
parts  of  the  States,  the  yidd  of  gram  for  the  present  year  win  in  all 
probability  be  greater  than  has  ever  been  known  befbre  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Habyxst  Prospbots  ahd  the  Gradt  Tradbl— The  prospects 

of  good  harvests  at  home  and  abroad  have  reduced  the  price  of  ostn, 
The  average  price  of  Wheat  last  week  was  48#.  6dL  per  quarter,  or 
lower  than  it  has  been  during  any  corresponding  week  for  some  years. 
The  price  of  Barley  last  week  was  27#.  Icf.  per  quarter,  or  lower  on  an 
average  by  several  shillings  than  it  has  been  for  a  very  long  time. 
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Crop  PROSPicrra.— In  Bome  plaeea  (says  the   AgricuUurcfl 

CftueUe)  the  gxaln  crops  are  quite  as  bad  as  they-  vexe  last  year,  and 
«iMn  tina  k  the  eaae  the  pgoepeot  to  the  farmen  vnist  be  blank 
indeed.  Xneh  mnst  dtspead  npon  the  veather,  and  eertaini j  for  aome 
days  past  tiie  snn  has  done  hie  duty,  and  regetation  has  developed 
with  tropical  rapidity.  The  yield  will  probably  be  good,  and  when 
there  is  plenty  of  straw  there  will  be  plenty  of  eom.  On  the  other 
hand,  oyer  yeiy  eztensiye  tracts  the  erops  ave  thin  on  the  gronnd, 
and  oamoi  yi^  an  ayerage  retnin,  howeyer  fayonrable  the  oircmn- 
We  shall  probably  haye  one  of  the  finest  Potato  crops  on 
The  wet  came  at  the  right  time,  and  if  ,  as  Is  probable,  we  are 
fayonred  with  a  fine  tune  during  the  next  two  months,  we  shall  not 
floiler  from  the  bUgfat.  The  qnaH^  and  the  size  of  tnbevi  now  being 
dug  are  ezceptionaUy  fine,  and  indicate  a  large  crop.  We  never  le- 
meaher  to  haye  seen  Potato  fields  and  gardens  lookhig  more  luxuriant 
titftt  they  do  ai  pnsenL  Kangoild  is  abooet  ma  unif«aal  fsilnn.  ▲ 
hteffb  acreage  was  pionghed  up  and  is  now  deyoted  to  Swedes.  The 
prospects  of  winter  keep  are  on  the  whole  good,  and  root  land  is 
clesanr  than  it  has  been  lor  some  years  past.  Tbm  good  prospect  of 
whiter  keep  win  tend  to  make  sto^  dieep  deairer.    Lambs  already 

iael  the  i^wasd  tendency,  and  o&er  desonptioDS  of  stock  will  follow 

■ 

-^  Ebsix  BiB-KSBPSBS'  Abbociatiqv.— A  Bee-keepors'  Asso- 
ciation for  Essex  has  been  formed  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl 
of  Bosslyn.  I>ep6ts  will  be  established  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
county,  where  ootftagen  will  be  able  to  purchase  aU  the  newest  and 
most  approved  appliances  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  shows  will  be 
held  and  lectures  deliyered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  at 
yarious  plaoes.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  bee-keeping 
throoghout  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  seven  years,  and 
where  cwts.  of  honey  were  produced  ten  years  ago  tons  are  now 
gafhecsd-in  and  sent  to  market. 

NEW  AND  OLD  COMBS. 

^I  WAWt  to  bwj  a  stock  of  bees  a  fMt  Bwaim  ci  last  reu," 
Tikis  oft-ezpresMa  desire  implies  that  young  combs  are  better 
thaa  old  combs.  The  best  time  for  chang|ing  hives  and  getting 
them  fitted  with  new  combs  is  the  swarming  season,  say  from 
ihe  beginning  of  May  till  the  middle  of  July ;  but  Uiis  work  can 
be  weU  done  at  a  later  period  of  the  season,  though  with  less 
mdvaxit^ie  and  a  little  extra  trouble.  In  some  seasons  bees  yield 
no  harvests  of  honey,  and  not  uTwddam  many  hives  beyond  the 
ordinary  number  for  the  apiary  ave  worth  more  to  preserve 
for  stock  than  to  destroy  for  hon^.  Last  year  bees  did  not 
swarm  well,  ond  generally  speaking  did  not  yield  a  harvest  of 
honey.  Many  hives  with  old  combs  were  kept  for  stock  witti 
the  hope  that  this,  the  present,  would  be  a  honey  season,  and 
see  the  apiaiy  swept  clean  out  of  old  combs.  In  Cheshire  ^is 
season  so  far  has  been  unfavourable  for  bees,  though  better  than 
last.  We  usually  condemn  almost  all  hives  with  combs  two  years 
old.  Last  year  this  sentence  was  not  carried  into  execution,  and 
some  hives  in  my  garden  have  combs  three  years  old,  but  the 
executioner  is  at  hand  to  carry  out  the  law.  Most  of  my  bees  have 
awmrmed  this  year,  and  some  of  the  hives  have  yielded  two 
swarms.  A  few  of  the  weaker  with  old  combs  in  them  are  ready  to 
produce  swarms  now.  All  will  be  made  to  swarm,  and  all  the  old 
combs  will  be  destroyed.  The  first  three  hives  already  dealt  with 
produced  swarms  twice  this  season,  and  a  "  turn-out "  from  each 
was  obtained  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  from  first  swarming. 
Thus  we  have  nine  swarms  from  the  three  stocks,  combs  of  whi<3i 
have  been  destroyed,  and  which  in  their  destruction  yielded  honey 
which  has  been  sold  at  U.  6d.  per  fi>~32#.  in  alL  The  nine 
swarms  have  not  yet  2  lbs.  of  sugar  each,  and  some  of  them  have 
their  hives  nearly  filled  with  combs.  All  the  black-combed  hives 
have  been  or  will  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  One  swarm  and 
a  turn-out  only  will  be  taken  from  eadi  of  the  later  swarmers, 
and  perhaps  the  honey  of  the  stocks  will  r^edise  money  enough  to 
feed  the  swanns  into  excellent  stocks  if  the  weather  render  feed- 
ing necessary.  The  reader  will  see  at  once  that  my  object  is  not 
immediate  profit,  but  the  filling  of  the  apiary  with  good  and 
unobjectionable  stocks  containing  young  combs  and  queens. 
This  practice  and  process  of  renewing  combs  and  obtaining  young 
queens  is  simple  and  intelligible — ^a  little  assistance  in  adverse 
seasons  and  circumstances. 

The  process  may  be  strongly  recommended  to  those  who  wi^ 
to  change  their  bees  from  one  kind  of  hives  to  another.  The 
practice  of  shifting  combs  as  well  bees  from  one  hive  to  another 
as  a  bad  one  and  thonld  not  be  fcdlowed.    Artificial  comb  founda- 


tions may  be  employed  with  advantage  if  made  of  pure  wax,  but 
old  or  seoond-huid  combs  riiould  not  be  introduced  to  hives  of 
any  kind,  seeing  that  sugar  is  so  cheap,  and  knowing  that  bees 
can  raindly  build  combs  from  sugar  syrup.  In  young  oombs 
bees  thrive  and  breed  better  than  they  do  in  old  ones.  In  good 
seasons  for  honey  swarms  that  build  &eir  own  oombs  rise  to  the 
greatest  weights.  In  young  combs  foul  brood  is  rare,  if  ever 
found.  In  young  combs  honey  is  less  soiled  and  pollenised,  more 
easily  taken— better  every  way. 

In  honey  seasons  when  hives  rise  in  weight  besrond  60  fbs.— 
some  beyond  100  lbs. — we  drive  the  bees  out  of  them  in  Septem- 
ber into  empty  hives  and  feed  them  into  stocks.  In  such  seasons 
the  Mves  yimd  a  great  harvest  of  honey,  and  their  bees  are  sugar- 
fed  into  eso^ent  stocks,  which  in  no  remembered  instance  mive 
disappointed  ns.  Weather  and  seasons  may  disappoint  the  bee- 
master,  but  his  bees  if  property  managed  will  in  sunshiny 
weather  return  good  measure  pressed  down  for  all  the  attentions 
thi^  may  reeeivOi — ^A.  PBTTiaBCW. 


EXPEBIENCES  WITH  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

MUOB  tiiat  has  been  written  of  late,  and  by  some  of  those  who 
axe  recognised  as  authorities  in  apiarian  matters,  has  had  a  ten- 
dency to  riutke  the  confidence  of  bee-keepers  who  wish  to  keep 
pace  with  the  march  of  improvement  in  our  pleasant  and  profit- 
able science.  I  refer  to  the  use  of  comb  fnnndationi^  prepay  so 
caUed,  not  mere  gmdes.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  some  autho- 
ritatively stating,  as  from  experience,  the  idrngst  certainty  of 
failure  if  any  depth  beyond  1^  or  2  inches  be  used ;  on  the  other 
we  have  masters  of  the  science  whose  experiments  si^gest  at 
least  the  probability  of  disaster  if  certain  mgenioos  appliuices, 
anch  as  wires,  thread,  or  wooden  bases,  be  not  used  to  render  the 
use  of  large  sheets  of  foundation  safe.  Now  as  your  old  corre- 
spondent **  B.  fc  W."  has  gi?en  in  your  last  issue  the  rraults  of 
his  ''considerable  experience  vrith  comb  foundation  for  the 
last  three  seasons,**  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  give  mine  for 
the  same  period,  and  I  ventnze  to  think  my  experience  not 
inconsiderable. 

My  number  of  Langstroth  hives  has  been  from  twenty  to  thirty 
— at  present  thirty-two  ;  the  frames  17^  br  Sf ,  and  ten  frames  to 
each  Dox.  Before  1878  I  was  infected  with  the  idea,  of  which  I 
would  fain  cure  ^  B.  &  W.,**  that  anything  beyond  2  inches  would 
be  dangerous,  and  for  seven  previous  yean  I  Hmited  my  bee  help 
to  that  extent  only,  not  indeed  wi&  invariable  success  as  to 
straight  combs,  but  with  the  invariable  production  of  super- 
abundance dE  drones,  with  proportionately  cuminished  produce  of 
more  desirable  supers.  In  1878  I  had  my  first  trial  with  deeper 
foundaticms.  Mr.  Baitt  had  then  imported  his  first  machine,  whidi 
tamed  out  sheets  4j^inches  deep.  Determined  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial,  I  ordered  12  lbs.,  which  ccmtained  upwards  of  a  hundred 
sheets,  and  I  considered  it  the  best  investment  I  ever  made  ;  two- 
thirds  of  the  weight  were  thin  for  supers ;  and  in  six  weeks,  the 
whole  period  that  season  of  honey-gath^ing  weather,  I  took 
upwards  of  900  lbs.  of  super  comb  honey.  I  bore  testimony  to 
the  value  of  foundation  in  an  autumn  number  of  the  "  British 
Bee  Journal  **  of  that  year.  In  1879  Mr.  Baitt  had  procured  his 
larger  machine,  and  I  ordered  a  large  supply  of  foundations  1 6  by  8}^. 
The  sheets  were  so  thin  that  it  was  with  no  slight  apprehension 
I  began  to  use  them,  but.  in  the  issue  with  even  a  better  result 
than  my  experience  of  1878  as  to  the  safety  of  trusting  foundation 
pure  and  simple,  for  in  that  year  I  had  one  brei^down  and  not 
one  since,  nor  a  crooked  comb,  nor  a  curled  comer,  although  the 
numbers  used  by  me  up  to  this  must  far  exceed  twoliuudred, 
as  my  purchases  have  reached  nearly  40  lbs.  This  season  a  freak 
of  my  Dees,  unique  in  my  experience,  enabled  me  to  put  founda- 
tion to  as  severe  a  test  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  subjected  to.  Last 
month,  cme  day  two  swarms  arose  simultaneously  and  pitched 
together  on  one  tree,  forming  a  very  large  swarm.  I  had  scarcely 
hived  them  in  a  large  skep  when  a  thiM  swarm  out  of  a  20-inch 
skep  rose  and  settlsd  on  the  spot  from  which  I  had  shaken  the 
other  two.  I  hived  it  and  plaiced  it  about  2  feet  from  the  other 
under  the  tree  to  let  the  stragglers  be  gathered  in,  but  when  I 
came  to  remove  them  in  the  evening  I  found  the  first  skep  tenant- 
less,  and  the  whole  three  swarms  in  one  hive,  making  a  weight  of 
bees  but  a  few  ounces  under  14  lbs.  This  huge  swarm  I  put  into 
a  LMigstroth  ten-frame  box  fumi^ed  with  six  sheets  of  founda- 
tion and  four  perfected  combs,  and  for  results  I  had  in  forty- 
eight  hours  the  six  nearly  as  perfect  combs  as  the  four,  without  a 
wave  or  curl.  Next  day  I  without  hesitation  gave  to  a  strong 
swarm  nine  tnjnes  foundation  and  one  comb  for  immediate  con- 
venience of  the  queen,  and  with  like  success.  Having  had  such 
experience  in  the  use  of  this  invaluable  auxiliary  to  successful 
bee-keeping,  I  have  felt  naturally  impatient  that  yoor  correspon- 
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Hr.  Raitt  ot  Blaiigomie,  on  pi^te  62,  imitea  beo-keepere  to 
Btate  their  experience  with  comb  foandatioa.  I  bare  nsed  tbo 
comb  fonndatioiiB  made  by  Mr.  Raitt  and  anpplied  to  me  b;  Mr. 
Abbott  for  two  seasons,  and  I  can  conSdentl;  Tecommend  it  to 
all  intelligent  bee-keepers,  but  I  cannot  adrise  them  to  folloir  in 
the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Pettigren.  I  have  qsed  some  hundreds  of 
sections  fitted  with  striiis  of  foondation,  and  I  think  in  only  one 
instance  have  I  foaod  the  f  oimdation  fallen  down  ;  that  wu  owLog 
so  doabt  to  the  melted  wax  being  too  cold  to  adhere  firmly  to 
the  wood.  I  certainly  was  Tcry  macb  snrpriaed  on  reading  Mr. 
Pettigrew's  experience  with  fonndationa  to  think  that  be  ^onld 
h&Te  commenced  in  such  a  cait-before-the- horse  style,  by  which 
no  one  conld  hope  to  incceed.— P.  Bkinnbb,  Srranlq/. 

BRITtSH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCtATION'S  SHOW. 

Thb  sixth  annnal  Show  of  this  Auociation  ia  now  being  held  at 
the  Royal  Horticnltaral  Gardens,  Sontb  Kensington,  and  wilt  be  con- 
tiansd  until  Taesday,  Aaguet  2nd.  Onr  geceral  analysis  must  be 
reserred  nntil  next  issne ;  suffice  it  now  to  say  that  progress  marks 
the  whole  Exhibition,  while  even  tbose  who  are  not  noricsa  in  bec' 
keeping  still  wonder  that  so  mach  room  is  found  for  ingenuity  and 
inTentiveness  in  winning  the  little  bosy  bees  into  doing  tha  will  ot 
their  masters  while  they  are  made  to  believe  they  are  doing  their  own. 
The  exhibits  ot  honey  are  large  and  beaatiful,  and  when  we  remem- 
ber  tbe  gnmd  sapers  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  exhibited  in 
1874,and  compare  them  with  the  qnaiity  of  tbe  exhibits  of  many  CTen 
in  the  cottager  class  now,  wears  impreasod  with  the  fa::t  that  the 
Association  has  not  existed  in  vain.  It  is  not  too  mach  to  say  that 
the  BTerage  ot  the  lectioDS  of  honey  in  the  coUectJon  far  surpass  in 
qnali^  and  appearance  tbe  best  of  those  sent  to  ni  across  the 
Atlantic.  The pres«mt year ba* been  faToorabla  toe  honey,and  has 
clearly  shown  that  our  bae-kaepers  are  rapidly  learning  not  only  how 
to  manage  bees  so  as  to  secnre  snrploa.  bat  also  bow  to  secare  that 
snrploa  in  tba  most  inriting  form.  Foreign  comb  honey  of  course 
•DKen  in  appearance  in  the  transit ;  bat  even  making  allowance  for 
this,  we  think  the  present  Show  proves  conclosiTcly  that  the  home- 
grown article  need  fear  no  competttion.  The  Hon.  Secretary,  the 
Ber.  HertKrt  Peel,  so  organised  tha  whole  Show  that  everything  fell 
into  its  proper  plaoe,  and  the  tiee  tent  with  its  diEplays  and  lectorea 

The  Conrenaiione  was  held  on  tbe  evening  ot  Tuesday  in  the 
conservatory,  wlien  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  bees  to  flowers 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Cbashire,  who  ia  also  delivaring  a  course  of  lectures 
en  bees  and  bee-keeping  at  the  gardens.  The  next  lectures  will  take 
place  at  S.80,  on  the  aftemoona  of  August  10th  and  Z4th. 

The  following  is  the  prise  list ; — 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Fowls  IMseaaed  lit.  F.  O.),— Yob  hid  better  treat  them  as  directed  by 
>fr.  UDbt  M  follmn  ;— The  htad  may  be  bathed  wlIli  warni  water,  or  milk  and 
vnter,  and  cacetuJly  dried  arierwards;  warm  but  aizy  lod^n^  moBt  be  prr^ 
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CULTUBE  OF  DISA  GRANDIFLORA. 

^^r^^SOVnSG  that  the  deaire  to  grow  Diaa  gnuidi- 
p^^^p^  flora  well  is  much  more  widely  spraad  than  the 
sncceaa  which  atWrnls  the  efforts  of  growors 
\  generally,  it  may  intereBt  some  of  youi  m&ny 
'  rea<len  to  team  the  mode  of  culture  which  pro- 
duced tLe  q»eeimen  mentioned  on  page  71. 
Indeed,  some  of  tii«  most  eminent  public  Orchid 
'  growers  in  England  have  told  me  that  they  can  make 
'  nothing  of  Disa  grutdiflora.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  inaemnch  as  ib  cnhnre  is  extremely  easy,  and 
DO  Orchid  BO  amply  repays  by  distiDguished  beauty  and  long 
lasting  the  pains  which  may  be  expended  on  it.  I  may 
mention  for  Uie  encouragement  of  others  that  the  plant  which 
I  showed  in  Dnblin  on  the  8th  inst.,  and  that  boie  the  very 
nnnanally  large  number  of  twelve  spikes  of  bloom ,  was  but 
three  years  ago  a  very  small  piece  taken  off  wiih  the  fiuger 
and  thumb  from  the  parent  plant.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  as 
explicit  as  posnble,  as  nothing  is  more  vexstioua  to  anyone 
seeking  directions  Iban  to  find  that  important  particulars  are 
omitted. 

Tia>e  of  PoUtng. — I  repot  or  divide  the  plants  in  autumn, 
after  the  flower  spikes  have  withered,  and  when  the  young 
growth  is  actively  poshing  up. 

PoUittg  Mattrlal. — I  employ  sound,  not  boui  or  soildened, 
sandy  peat,  torn  into  rough  lumps,  not  sifted  or  made  fine,  and 
merely  tbe  strong  roots  picked  out.  I  add  a  libera]  supply  of 
rather  coarse  silver  sand.  I  also  add  during  the  act  of  potting 
small  pieces  of  charcoal  abont  half  an  inch  square  in  sise. 

Mode  of  Potting. — Whatever  be  the  sized  pot,  I  place  in 
fully  the  quarter  of  it  broken  crocks  and  some  charcoal, 
taking  pains  to  place  the  drainage  carefully  ;  then  lumps  of 
peat  and  pieces  of  charcoal  pushed  in  here  and  there  between 
them  and  at  the  sides  of  the  pot.  I  then  lay  in  the  plant,  and 
place  some  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  peat  about  it.  I  throw  in 
some  sand  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  add  more  lumpy  peat 
and  charcoal.  When  all  is  finished  I  surface  with  sand,  which 
the  first  good  watering  from  a  rose  washes  quite  in. 

Situation  for  Iht  Plant.— Thii  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  id  the  cultivation  of  Diss,  or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  of  any  plant  requiring  especial  treatment  I  grow 
mine  in  a  large,  airy,  and  very  lightsome  gn^nhouse,  but  not 
in  any  part  of  the  greenhouse.  1  have  a  sbelf  over  the  door 
leading  into  a  vinery,  separated  from  the  greenhouse  by  a 
glass  partition.  Here  the  plant  has  plen!y  of  light,  and  yet  not 
the  fall  blaze  of  the  sun.  It  has  abundance  of  air  circulating 
about  it,  even  in  winter  when  the  lantern  roof  is  opened, 


axcept  io  fr«at,  and  yet  it  has  no  dranght,  which  I  know  it 
much  dislikes.  Cultivators  of  Diss  must  avoid  the  notion  that 
it  likes  beat  and  closeness.  In  its  natural  habitat  on  Table 
Uountain  it  has  neither. 

Afltr-lrealmmt. — This  may  be  said  to  consist  simply  in 
supplying  abnodance  of  wat«r.  The  plant  sboald  not  once 
Buffei  from  roeeiving  insufficient  water,  and  growers  most 
recollect  that  Etiea  grows  naturally  in  swamps  which  are  often 
nnapproachable.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  warn  your 
readers  against  the  pernicious  practice  of  standing  the  pots  in 
saucers  of  water.  When  the  plant  is  growing  strongly  it 
may  be  frequently  syringed  with  advantage,  as  it  tends  to 
keep  down  green  fly,  with  which  growers  are  sometiiDes 
troubled.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  not  When  the  flower 
spikes  are  pushing  well  up  I  give  ao  occasional  Biq)ply  of 
liquid  Bianare  verj  weak,  made  from  sheep  droppings.  After 
flowering  and  before  repotting,  the  supply  of  water  may  be  « 
little  diminished,  but  tiie  soil  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  dry. 

In  rimple  truthfulnese  I  must  now  disclaim  any  cre^t  for 
oiiginality  in  the  system  of  culture  wbicb  I  have  adopted.  I 
first  saw  Disa  grandiflora  in  luxuriant  health  and  beauty  at 
Olasoevin  Botanic  Gardens.  Hr.  Pope,  the  able  and  kindly 
foreman  of  the  houses,  gave  me  in  few  words  the  outline  of 
his  treatment,  and  all  the  credit  which  attaches  to  me  is  that 
of  having  intelligently  carried  out  his  directions.  But  still 
there  is  somethiiig  in  that,  as  he  tells  me  that  almost  everyone 
else  to  whom  he  acted  the  same  kind  part  completely  failed. 
I  really  see  no  reason  why  anyone  who  cares  for  the  plant, 
and  is  willing  to  give  it  the  trifiing  attention  it  requires,  should 
not  have  their  conservatories  and  greenhouses  brilliant  with 
Disas,  as  those  at  Qlasnevin  now  are,  where  blooming  plants  are 
tobeseen'bythedozen.— FkrderickT^'mohs,  CUc.,  Dublin. 


SCALDED  GRAPES. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  so-called  scalded  berries  are  not 
scalded  at  all,  but  the  very  opposite— tbey  are  chilled.  A  corre- 
spondent once  toLd  me  that  a  similar  efiect  wonld  be  produced 
by  placing  ether  on  the  hand  and  allowing  it  to  evaporate.  Of 
the  effect  of  ether  I  have  no  practical  knowledge,  but  sup- 
posing the  stateatent  to  be  correct,  that  is  much  in  the  same  way 
that  Grapes  are  injnred  when  they  are  said  to  be  scalded.  A 
boose  need  not  become  very  hot  to  bring  about  the  mischief  ; 
it  might  happen,  I  believe,  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  60°  in 
this  way  :  Supposing  the  night  to  have  been  cold  so  as  to  have 
lowered  the  temperature  of  the  house  to  50°,  the  sun  is  bright 
in  the  morning  and  tbe  thermometer  indicates  60°  before  any 
ventilation  is  given  (this  might  happen  as  early  as  6.30  or 
6  A.M.) ;  much  moisture  will  have  condeosed  on  all  the  cold 
surfaces,  snch  as  metal,  slate,  stone,  and  unfortunately  on 
Grapes,  stems  and  leaves  as  well,  where,  unless  a  circulation  of 
air  is  obtained,  it  will  remain  till  the  substance  becomes  warmed. 
No  great  harm  has  actually  happened  when  the  moisture  is  suf- 
ficient to  be  visible  in  the  shape  of  dew,  unless  it  might  be  a 
slight  injury  to  tbe  bloom  ua  the  skin  of  tbe  Grapes,  but  it 
ought  not  to  happen,  and  can  easily  be  prevented. 

The  injury  is  done  by  the  general  instinct  to  dispose  of  tbe 
moisture  as  quickly  as  possible,  which  impels  us  to  open  Uie 
ventilators  at  ontM  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  suddenly  cause 
a  great  amountof  evaporation.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood 
that  all  tbe  evit  is  traceable  to  this  rapid  evaporation,  that 
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scalding  is  a  misnomer  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it,  and  I  think  intelligent  amateurs  will  see  their  way  more 
clearly  to  preventing  it  if  young  gardeners  do  not.  Rust  on 
the  skin  of  the  berries  ana  the  so-called  scorched  shoots  are 
produced  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Why  all  these  evils  are 
more  common  than  usual  this  year  is  first  because  there  has 
been  much  cloudy  weather  since  May,  and  the  growth  conse- 
quently is  not  so  well  consolidated  as  it  is  when  produced  under 
a  reasonable  amount  of  sunshine ;  and  secondly  because,  when 
the  sun  has  shone,  it  has  generally  had  that  peculiar  scorching 

Eower  so  often  experienced  before  thunderstorms,  and  has 
een  accompanied  by  such  excessive  evaporations  that  many 
of  the  kitchen  garden  crops,  Brassicas  especially,  drooped  to 
the  ground  as  if  they  were  about  to  die,  although  they  were 
more  than  sufficiently  moist  at  the  root.  This  rapid  drying  is 
a  sure  sign  of  coming  wet,  and  generally  too  I  think  of  thunder. 
So-called  scalding  can  always  be  prevented  by  timely  ven- 
tilation— ».«.,  in  anticipation  of  a  rise  of  temperature.  It  can 
also  bo  prevented  by  having  fire  heat  and  air  all  night,  but  that 
is  both  an  expensive  and  a  lazy  plan,  and  should  not  be  en- 
couraged when  the  summer  temperature  is  up  to  the  average. 
For  amateurs  who  attend  to  their  own  houses  and  find  it  incon- 
venient to  be  out  as  early  as  five  or  six  o'clock  I  would  recom- 
mend a  slight  shading,  which  could  be  pulled  down  late  at 
night,  and  drawn  up  half  an  hour  or  so  after  the  ventilators 
have  been  opened  in  the  morning.  Whenever  I  find  air-giving 
has  been  too  long  delayed  I  do  it  very  gradually  indeed,  and 
rather  at  the  bottom  than  the  top  of  the  house  at  first.  A 
temporary  shading  at  such  times  would  be  a  great  advantage, 
especially  during  the  stoning  period  when  Grapes  are  much 
more  liaWe  to  injury  than  at  other  times. — Wm.  Taylor. 


TUE  POTATO  DISEASE. 


This  is  again  to  the  front,  and  Scotch  Champions,  Mag!ium 
Bonums,  &c.,  are  this  year  found  not  to  be  so  free  from  disease 
as  previously,  or  these  so-called  "disease-proof"  Potatoes  have 
deteriorated  in  vigour  and  robustness  of  constitution,  and  are  not 
now  proof  against  the  influences  which  cause  the  disease.  This 
downward  course  appears  to  be  noarly  the  same  with  all  new 
varieties,  and  according  to  Mr.  Mayne  Reid  {vide  Live  Stock 
Jimmalf  March  5tb,  1880)  even  applies  to  the  Mexican  "  papas.'* 
Such  being  the  case,  the  question  that  presents  itself  is,  What  is 
the  cause  of  this  deterioration  of  constitution?  In  answering 
this  question  I  would  first  inquire  into  one  or  two  analogous 
things.  To  retain  the  full  vigour  of  a  particular  variety  of  Broad 
Bean  or  Pea,  would  yon  keep  the  inferior  pods  for  seed  or  the 
best  ?  Now  what  is  done  in  planting  Potatoes  ?  In  many  in- 
stances the  inferior  both  in  size  and  quality,  in  many  more  the 
medium,  in  a  few  instances  the  best  and  largest  tubers,  are  selected 
when  dug  and  are  used  for  seed.  This  last  is  the  only  way  that 
the  constitutional  vigour  of  the  Potato  can  be  retained,  as  will  be 
patent  to  anyone  who  knows  something  of  Nature's  laws  of  repro- 
duction and  will  consider  the  subject  for  a  moment  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  spores,  manures,  thunder, 
rain,  &c.,  as  these  have  been  exhausted  ;  the  majority  who  write 
on  the  Potato  disease  seeming  to  search  for  the  cause  anywhere 
before  questioning  the  tuber  itself. 

I  have  tested  the  plan  of  keeping  the  largest  and  best  Potatoes 
for  seed,  and  at  planting  cutting  into  sets  with  two  eyes  each  on 
three  sorts  that  were  very  badly  diseased  two  years  ago.  The 
result  last  year  was  that  I  only  had  good  Potatoes  from  those 
planted  in  this  way.  This  year  the  improvement  continues  in  size, 
quality,  and  quantity.  To  put  my  opinion  in  a  nutshell  it  is  this  : 
If  we  want  hardy  vigorous-constitutioned  Potatoes  we  must  be 
guided  by  Nature's  law  of  selecting  the  fittest  to  produce  from, 
which  law  is  exemplified  in  all  cla^s  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom.— W.  B.  W.  

I  DO  not  think  there  is  anything  mysterious  about  the  disease 
attacking  the  Scotch  Cham  pious  in  the  way  referred  to  in  last 
week's  Journal.  It  is  only  what  may  be  expected  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events.  No  Potatoes  up  to  the  present  time,  although 
some  are  properly  called  disease-resisting,  are  absolutely  free  from 
the  attacks  of  the  malady  ;  nevertheless,  I  think  that  by  care  and 
attention  to  the  raising  of  new  seedlings  some  may  eventually 
reach  that  stage  of  perfection. 

The  seed  tubers  last  year  were  in  a  frightfully  contaminated 
state  nearly  all  over  the  country,  and  the  statement  that  those 
planted  by  "  G.  R.  B."  were  perfectly  free  from  taint  must  be 


received  cautiously.  It  would  require  a  very  careful  investigation 
and  examination  of  witnesses  to  convince  me  that  they  were  so. 
I  feel  sure  the  Editors  are  right  in  attributing  the  disease  in  the 
case  referred  to,  to  the  old  set.  I  would  advise  **  G.  R.  B."  not  to 
be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  lift  his  crop  of  Champions.  Let  him 
proceed  to  the  field  with  a  fork  and  try  half  a  dozen  roots,  and  if 
the  disease  has  only  extended  to  the  tubers  in  a  comparatively 
few  cases  I  should  wait  a  few  days  for  the  chance  of  better 
weather,  but  if  the  case  is  really  more  serious  than  I  anticipate 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  have  about  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  of  Potatoes  close  to  my  residence,  which  I  watch  every  day, 
and  I  have  only  met  with  three  or  four  instances  in  which  the 
disease  could  be  attributed  to  the  old  set.  Cases  of  that  kind  are 
not  nearly  as  numerous  as  usual,  thanks  to  the  dry  cold  weather 
prevailing  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Since  the  heavy  rains 
(about  7  inches),  last  month  the  leaves  of  the  Potatoes  have  be- 
come spotted  almost  universally  here,  but  the  fungus  does  not 
progress  on  Magnum  Bonum,  Reading  Abbey,  &C.,  at  anything 
like  the  rate  it  does  on  other  varieties. 

I  have  capital  ciops  of  original  Ashleaf,  Royal  Ashleaf,  and 
early  Rose  free  from  disease,  and  other  people  ought  to  have  the 
same.  About  one-half  of  the  losses  by  the  disease  arises  from  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  growers. — The 
Wbitbb  of  "Thb  Potato  Disease  and  How  to  Prevent  it." 


We  have  this  year  an  abundant  crop  of  Potatoes— is  it  to  be 
lost  or  saved  7  To-day  I  have  finished  lifting  the  second  early 
Potatoes — !>.,  Early  Rose,  Snowball,  Snownake,  Bruikworth's 
Improved  Snowflake,  and  Schoolmaster,  all  a  heavy  crop  of 
magnificent  tubers,  quite  sound  and  without  a  blemish,  save  some 
broken  skins,  which  Dame  Nature  will  soon  set  right  There  are 
nearly  forty  sacks  of  them  stored  in  open  cribs  as  thinly  as  space 
would  admit ;  and  this  Impels  me  once  more  to  urge  eveiybody 
not  to  lose  a  day  after  the  growth  of  the  tubers  cease,  but  to  lift 
and  store  t^em  before  disease  attacks  the  haulm,  which  it  will 
probably  do  with  unusual  promptitude  and  virulence  owing  to  the 
frequency  of  heavy  showers  of  rain.  The  rain  on  the  30th  of 
July  was  so  geneial  and  so  heavy  as  to  cause  a  sensible  dimi- 
nution of  temperature  on  the  following  day.  All  the  week  we 
have  had  unsettled  weather,  and  it  was  only  by  taking  advantage 
of  every  interval  of  fine  weather  that  the  second  stage  of  Potato- 
lifting  has  been  brought  to  so  satisfactory  a  conclusion. 

I  may  explain  that  the  process  of  planting  the  Potato  crop  has 
for  many  years  b^n  divided  into  three  distinct  stages — the  early 
varieties  taken  up  some  weeks  ago ;  the  intermediate  or  second 
early,  just  finished  ;  and  the  late,  to  come  in  about  a  fortnight. 
'^  Lift  as  soon  as  growtii  ceases  in  the  tubers,"  is  the  rule  applied  in 
turn  to  each  section,  and  under  tolerably  favourable  conditions  of 
weather  it  is  invariably  applied  successfully.  The  late  varieties 
which  I  have  under  cultivation  this  year  are  Victoria,  Dunbar 
Regent,  Scotch  Champion,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Brinkworth's 
Challenge.  All  are  looking  well,  the  haulm  being  unusually  strong 
and  the  tubers  rather  more  than  half  grown.  The  showery  weather 
which  now  prevails,  while  it  brings  disease  into  the  intermediate 
sorts,  is  actually  beneficial  to  these  later  varieties,  tending  to 
promote  vigorous  growth  in  tuber  and  haulm  in  the  happiest 
manner,  for  experience  shows  that  unchecked  growth  is  of 
vital  importance  in  the  production  of  a  full  crop. — Edward 
Luckhurst.  

THE  BEST  ROSES. 

The  **  Journal  des  Roses  "  gives  the  result  of  a  general  appeal 
to  the  Rose-growing  world  of  France  for  a  list  of  the  best  Roses. 
The  result  is  most  interesting.  To  my  mind  they  very  greatly 
appreciate  where  our  English  electors  have  as  yet  failed  to 
appreciate.  While  they  (the  French)  profess  to  regard  with 
tender  feelings  such  varieties  as  Paul  Neyron,  Baronne  Prevos^  and 
Eug6ne  Appert,  we  in  England,  whilst  regarding  these  varieties 
with  qualined  satisfaction,  consider  Marie  Baumann,  Etienne 
Levet,  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Marie  Finger,  Fran- 
cois Michelon,  Marie  Rady,  S^nateur  Vaisse,  Mens.  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  &c.,  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  first  fif^  ;  but 
the  French  do  not.  Has  the  climate  anything  to  do  with  the 
remarkable  difference  of  opinion  as  existing  between  English  and 
French  Rose-growers  ?  Out  of  our  list  of  seventy -two  best  exhi- 
bition Roses  the  verdict  of  France  pronounces  for  seventeen  only 
as  belonging  to  the  class  "  the  best  Roses." 

Let  me  now  give  some  of  the  names  high  in  merit  in  France. 
Baron  A.  de  Rothschild  (second  only  to  La  France),  Jules  Mar- 
gottin  (sixth),  Charles  Margottin,  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d'Anglc- 
terre,  Madame  Boll,  Louise  Odier,  Elizabeth  Vigneron,  Q6ant  dcs 
Batailles,  Elize  Boelle,  and  Emp^reur  de  Maroc.  Surely  with  rt  gard 
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to  00I7  Tigonr  and  habit  we  nmst  claim  to  be  better  judges  than 
the  French,  for  the  habit  of  very  many  of  the  best  of  oni  exhi- 
bition Boses  is  nearly  perfect — J.  A.  W. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCL/ITION'S 

SHOW.— July  SIst. 
Favoured  with  a  fine  day  after  seyeral  weeks  of  rain,  the  second 
Show  of  this  Association  opened  under  pleasant  auspices.  The  Show 
last  year  was  an  excellent  one,  but  the  Exhibition  under  notice  was 
much  superior.  Specimen  plants  were  of  unusual  merit,  local  exhi- 
bitors giving  abundant  eyidence  of  their  skill  as  cultivators.  Fruit 
was  plentiful  and  of  great  excellence,  black  Grapes  being  splendid ; 
cut  flowers  very  good,  and  vegetables  admirable.  Five  very  large 
marquees  were  quite  filled  round  three  sides  of  a  square  in  the  beau- 
tiful Sefton  Park,  the  horticultural  structures,  Ac,  occupying  the 
fourth  side,  the  whole  having  a  very  imposing  appearance.  The  tent 
devoted  to  specimen  plants  arranged  on  the  ground  down  the  centre, 
with  Roses  on  the  tables  on  one  side  and  bouquets,  Ac,  on  the  other, 
had  a  rich  effect ;  such  plants  as  Ixoras,  Allamandas,  fiougainvilleas, 
Ac,  with  huge  and  highly  coloured  Crotons,  appearing  to  great  ad- 
vantage amongst  the  grand  Palms  and  fine  Ferns.  Fuchsias  occupied 
gracefully  the  centre  of  the  fruit  tent.  Tuberous  Begonias  were  large 
and  brilliantly  laden  with  flowers,  the  finest  display  we  have  seen  in 
competition.  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  fresh  and  good,  imparted  bright- 
ness to  the  tent  in  which  they  were  arranged ;  and  Coleuses  were 
6  feet  in  diameter,  close,  and  of  excellent  form  and  colour.  The  Exhi- 
bition was  opened  by  the  Mayor,  who  delivered  an  appropriate  and 
interesting  address,  and  a  very  large  and  select  company  attended 
during  the  afternoon. 

Stovb  and  Grbienhousb  Plants.— In  the  open  class  for  twelve 
specimens,  six  foliage  and  six  flowering,  three  admirable  groups  were 
arranp^  ;  the  first  prize  being  well  won  by  Messrs.  £.  Oo\e  a  Sons, 
Withmgton.  with,  among  others,  grand  plants  of  Eentia  Forsteriana, 
Latania  boroonica,  Croton  Weismanni,  Gycas  revoluta,  Ixora  Prince 
of  Oraufre,  and  Erica  Lindleyana.  The  second-prize  group,  staged  by 
Messrs.  J.  Caldwell  A  Sons.  Enntsford^  included  a  well-coloured 
Croton  variegatus,  a  laree  Areca  Baueni,  and  beautifullv  flowered 
plant  of  Bougainvillea  glabra.  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was 
the  only  other  exhibitor,  and  was  adjudged  the  third  prize.  This 
group  mcluded  a  flne  Clerodendron  BaTfourianum^  well  flowered 
plants  of  Erica  venoea,  and  Anthurium  Schertzenanum,  a  grand 
specimen  of  Latania  borbonica,  and  a  well-coloured  Croton  majes- 
ticus.  Four  exhibitors  staged  eronps  of  six  stove andgreenhouse 
plants,  the  first  prize  being  secured  by  F.  E.  Leyland,  Esq.  (F.  Faulkner, 
gardener),  with  a  very  even  lot,  the  most  noticeable  of  which  were  the 
well-fiowered  specimens  of  Yinca  rosea  and  Allamanda  Hendersonii. 
Messrs.  E.  Cole  A  Sons  secured  the  second  prize.  The  best  group 
of  eight  fine-foliaged  plants  was  staged  by  Messrs.  J.  Caldwell  A  Sons, 
the  second  prize  eoing  to  Mrs.  Allison  Jonnson  (R.  Gibbon^  gardener^. 
The  most  noticeable  plants  in  the  premier  group  were  ZamiaLindleyii 
and  a  large  but  rather  weather-beaten  Cycas  revoluta  in  flower.  Messrs. 
R.  P.  Kerr  A  Sons  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  six  new  Crotons,  and  were 
deservedly  awavded  the  first  prize  for  neat  little  specimens,  C.  Prince 
of  Wales,  C.  Baronne  Rothschild,  C.  Bergmanni,  a  Uurge  broad-leaved 
variety  with  beautiful  creamy  variegation  ;  Croton  Evansianns,  and 
C.  Hawkerii.  The  latter  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  of  good  habit,  and 
broadlv  blotched  with  pale  yellow.  The  same  exnibitors  also  staged 
the  only  group  of  six  Dracaenas,  and  were  awarded  the  first  prize.  Of 
these  D.  anerleyensis  and  D.  Mrs.  Wills  were  the  best. 

The  premier  prize  group  of  eight  table  plants  was  exhibited  by 
J.  H.  Cakes,  Esq.,  Alrreton,  Derbyshire.  These  consisted  of  rather 
too  tail  plants  of  Croton  Weismannii,  Aralia  filicifolia,  Croton  pio- 
turatum,  Calyptronoma  Schwartzii,  Dracaena  marginata,  and  Pandanus 
Yeitchii.  Plants  worthy  of  notice  in  the  other  competing  groups 
were  Acalvpha  musaica,  Aralia  Yeitchi,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  and 
Croton  Johannis.  The  best  eight  exotic  Ferns  were  exhibited  by 
R.  Rayner,  Esci.,  Wavertree.  among  which  the  most  striking  were  the 
excellent  specimens  of  Davallia  Mooreana,  Gleichenia  dichotoma,  Cibo- 
tlum  regale,  and  Cyatheadealbata.  W.E.  Bateson,Esq.  (H.  H.Elliott, 
gardener),  also  staged  well  in  this  class,  and  secured  the  second  prize 
for.  among  others,  good  examples  of  I)avallia  Mooreana,  Adiantum 
farleyense,  and  Cibotium  princeps. 

Orchids  were  not  shown  in  great  numbers,  nor  of  any  very  marked 
superiority.  The  best  six  exhibited  by  M.  Sparke.  Esq.,  consisted  of 
Orammatophyllum  EUisii.  Sacoolabium  Blumeii  Russellianum,  Cat- 
tleya  Dowiana  (very  richly  coloured).  Oncidium  Wentworthianum, 
Disa  grandiflora,  and  Saccolabinm  Blumeii  majas.  The  best  four 
were  staged  bv  Mr.  T.  Faulkner,  and  included  a  fine  pot  of  Miltonia 
spectabins.    Mr.  James  Cyphei  also  exhibited  successfully. 

The  first  price  for  six  Fuchsias  was  awarded  to  T.  Drysdale,  Esq. 


(J.  Hnist,  gardener),  Aigburth,  also  staged  well  in  this  class,  and 
obtained  the  second  prize.  This  exhibitor  staged  the  best  six  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  of  which  the  most  noticeable  were  the  specimens  of 
Madame  YauchcTj  Triumph,  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  Madame  van  Houtte. 
Several  other  exhibitors  staged  exceedingly  well  in  this  class. 

In  the  classes  open  only  to  residents  within  ten  miles  of  Liverpool, 
some  of  the  freshest  ana  best  specimens  of  both  flowering  pmnts 
were  staged,  the  progress  made  by  several  growers  being  very  marked 
indeed.  The  premier  i>rize  group  of  eignt  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowering  plants  belonging  to  C.  W.  Newman,  Esq.,  and  exhibited  by 
W.  Mease,  comprised  large  and  remarkablv  well-coloured  specimens 
of  Croton  intermptus,  C.  angustifolins,  Alocasia  macrorhisa  varie- 

rkta,  Maranta  Yeitchii.  a  grand  plant  of  Besonia  Yesnvius  fully 
feet  high  and  as  mucn  through,  and  fine  well-flowered  specimens 
of  Ixora  amabilis,  Allamanda  Hendersonii,  and  Dipladema  Brear- 
levana.  The  second-prize  group,  exhiblteKl  by  R.  Rayner,  Esq» 
Wavertree,  was  but  litUe  inferior  to  the  foregoing,  and  nothing  could 
much  surpass  the  beautiful  specimens  of  Croton  angustifolins. 
Calamus  ciliaris,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Gleichenia  dichotoma,  ana 
Croton  Disraelii  Another  excellent  groui>,  and  which  secured  the 
'  Uiird  prize  from  F.  W.  Levland,  Esq..  comprised  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  Yinca  alba  and  a  good  Gleichenia  glaucescens.  H.  Cosfield,  Esq.  (W. 
Blomlev,  gardener),  and  W.  G.  Bateson,  Esq.,  also  staged  well  in  this 
class :  beautifully  flowered  Ixora  coccinea  were  included  in  each  lot. 
The  fine  specimens  of  Croton  majesticus,  Alocasia  macrorhiza  varie- 
gata,  and  Alocasia  Marshallii  were  conspicuously  good,  and  the  pre- 
mier prize  group  of  six  fine-foliaged  i>lants,  exhibited  by  R.  Rayner, 
Esq.  M.  Sparke,  Esq.,  likewise  exhibited  some  good  plants  in  this 
class.  Thcore  was  good  competition  in  the  classes  for  various  single 
specimens,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums, 
and  Coleus.  R.  Horsfall,  Esq.  (J.  Stevenson,  gardener)  exhibitea 
very  fine  specimens  of  the  latter.  The  display  of  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  was  unusually  fine,  notably  the  beautifully  grown  plants  of 
Emperor,  Sedenii,  and  Kallista,  and  a  very  fine  seedhng  included  in 
the  premier  prize  group  exhibited.  E.  Lawrence,  Esq.  (W.  Wright, 
gardener),  Aigburth.  Cockscombs  were  well  shown  by  L.  Pilkmg- 
ton,  Esq.  (J.  Moore,  purdener),  W.  Mease,  and  others.  The  latter 
exmbitor  also  had  the  best  pan  of  Achimenes.  J.  S.  Cross,  Esq. 
i&.  Whitfield,  ^rdener),  secured  the  first  prize  for  three  Zonsu 
Pelargoniums  with  remarkably  grown  and  flowered  specimens  of 
Lyon,  John  Gibbon,  and  Mary  Pearson ;  Mr.  Wright  being  awarded 
the  second  prize  for  three  but  little  inferior  specimens.  8.  Cross, 
Esq.,  also  secured  the  first  i>rize  for  six  varieties,  staging  in  this 
instance  good  pyramidally-trained  plants. 

The  silver  cup  offered  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was  well 
won  by  that  very  successful  exhibitor  Mr.  Mease  with  grand  s^i- 
mens  similar  in  size  and  quality  to  those  in  the  class  for  eight 
specimens. 

R08BS. — ^The  display  was  comparativeljr  limited,  the  incessant  rains 
for  some  weeks  previous  to  the  Show  having  done  great  injury  to  the 
expanding  buds ;  yet  some  excellent  stands  were  exhibited.  In  the 
principal  open,  class  for  forty-eight  triplets  Messrs.  Cranston  added  one 
more  to  their  remarkable  list  ox  honours  without  any  trouble,  as  they 
had  no  competitors.  Some  of  their  finest  blooms  were  La  France. 
La  Duchesse  de  Momy,Mrs.  Jowitt,  a  splendid  Rose,  having  a  general 
resemblance  to  Marie  Rady,  but  brighter  in  colour  and  having  much 
of  the  fragrance  of  the  old  Provins  Cabbage  Rose ;  Etienne  Levet, 
Annie  W<wd.  Dr.  Hooker,  very  bright :  Mary  Pochin,  very  rich  j  and 
Constantin  Tretiakoff,  splendid.  The  firm  was  in  the  same  position 
in  the  class  for  thirty-six  singles  with  fresh  fine  blooms,  Jean  Sury 
splendid :  and  Abel  Carri^re,  John  Stuart  MiU,  Alfred  Colomb,  and 
many  otners.  very  good.  Messrs.  James  Dickson  A  Sons,  Chester, 
followed  ratner  closely  with  very  fall  and  fine  blooms ;  they  also 
staged  still  finer  blooms  in  the  class  for  eighteen  Roses.  Comtesse 
d'Oxford  and  Souvenir  de  Yictor  Yerdier,  grand :  and  Malle.  Annie 
Wood  and  Alfred  Colomb  excellent,  and  secured  toe  only  prize  (first) 
awuded.  In  the  amateurs'  class,  T.  B.  Hall,  Eso.,  Larch  wood.  Kock 
Feny,  secured  Uie  first  position  with  twenty-four  single  blooms, 
smaA,  but  very  fresh ;  T.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  Birkenhead^  being  second 
with  generally  larger  flowers.  We  understood  the  points  were  equal 
for  these  stands,  a  casting  point  being  awarded  to  the  flower  for 
seneral  freshness.  H.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  (Mr.  SaviUj  gar- 
dener), was  third,  but  the  blooms  were  pressed  much  too  deeply  m  the 
moss.  For  two  blooms,  W.  Just,  Esq.  (Mr.  McMaster),  Bastnam,  was 
an  excellent  first  with  excellent  blooms  admirably  set  up ;  T.  Grif- 
fiths, Esc|.,  being  a  good  second,  and  T.  B.  Bull,  Esq.,  third ;  an  extra 
third  bemg  deservedly  adjudged  to  C.  P.  Newman,  Esq.,  Allerton 
(Mr.  Mease,  gardener).  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cran- 
ston A  Co.  for  an  extensive  miscellaneous  oollection,  and  a  first-class 
certificate  was  granted  to  them  for  the  fine  Rose  Mrs.  Jowitt,  above 
described.  Messrs.  Dickson  A  Robinson,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester, 
also  exhibited  standards  of  large  full  blooms,  but  much  injured  by 
l^e  heavy  rains. 

Cut  Flowers.— For  a  collection  of  twenty-four  varieties  Messrs. 
James  Dickson  A  Sons  were  first  with  a  splendid  stand,  in  which 
Dahlia  Cervantesii,  Coreopsis  grandifiora,  Centaurea  Cyanus  major, 
and  LUium  puberulum  shone  conspicuously.  E.  W.  Newman,  Esq. 
(Mr.  Mease),  was  a  very  close  second ;  and  C.  Htfvev,  Biq.  (Mr. 
JSostock),  an  excellent  third.  For  stands  of  twelve  flowers  F.  R. 
Leyland,  Esq.  (Mr.  Faulkner),  was  an  easy  first  with  fine  trusses,  and 
Mr.  Bostock  third. 
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For  eighteen  vaiietieB  of  etOTe  and  greenhoose  flowers  ICr.  Faalkner 
won  the  chief  position  with  a  splendid  collection,  including  Ixocap, 
Allamaadas.  Lapac^erias,  HseoMnthus  Mannii,  Onchlds,  and  Elalo- 
eantbnsee,  fresh  and  fine.  Mr.  Mease  was  a  close  second  with  a 
superior  stand ;  and  Henry  Crosstield,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Bloauly), 
an  excellent  third. 

BoufueU.^lji  the  open  class  for  a  bridal  bouquet  that  skiHul  floial 
manipnlator,  Mr.  James  Cypher  of  Cheltenham,  was  in  the  premier 
|H>aiuon  with  a  most  tasteful  arrangement  of  Suohiirifies,  white  Lapa- 
genas,  Tuberoses,  and  one  or  two  white  Tea  Bote  buds,  from  which 
rnne  in  semi-drooping  elegance  small  flowers  of  the  old  double  white 
Pcimola ;  a  few  sprays  of  Panicnm  yariegatum  and  Maidenhair  Fern 
lighUy  used  completed  the  arrangement  Messra.  Cranston  A  Co. 
were  secoiad  with  a  smaUer  but  very  freeh  and  ^dean  bouquet: 
Messrs.  Jones,  Princess  Boad,  and  Blomily  being  yery  close  equal 
thirds.  For  two  hand  bouquets  Mr.  Cypher  was  again  first,  a 
few  Ixoras  and  pink  Ericas  being  associated  with  the  white  flowers  ; 
Mr.  Blomily  being  a  yery  close  second  ;  and  Mr.  Bods  worth,  Stone- 
iiouse,  Allerton,  an  exceUent  third.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.  for  a  rich  and  elegant  arrangement  of  crim- 
son, white,  and  yellow  half-opened  Boses.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  a 
hand  bouquet  J.  £.  Beynolcb,  Esq.,  West  Derby  (gardener,  Mr.  Wil- 
son), secured  the  premier  poeition  with  a  free  and  rich  arrangement 
of  Cattleyas,  Xjeelias,  Miltonias,  and  white  Lapagenas  ;  Mr.  Bods- 
worth  bemg  second  ;  Mr.  Erans,  gardener  to  Mrs.  iiockett,  Aigburth, 
and  Mr.  Hughes,  gardener  to  B.  J.  Moran,  Esq.,  Allerton,  being 
equal  thirds,  all  with  highly  creditable  exam{^.  The  bouquets 
were  numerous,  and  on  the  whole  excellent. 

Gaoups. — In  the  class  for  fifty  misoellaneons  i>lant8  arranged  for 
effect  Messrs.  B.  Kerr  k  Son  secured  the  first  priae  with  a  splendid 
.collection  of  choice  and  well-cultiyated  examples  well  arranged. 
Especially  fine  were  Anthurium  Warroqueannm  and  A.  crystallinum, 
Crotons,  and  DracsDoas  were  well  coloured,  healthy  i'ems  and  Palme, 
and  elegant  Humeas.  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Bons  were  second, 
and  W.  H.  Walter,  Esq.  (Mr.  Cox,  gardener),  third,  but  the  groups 
were  thin.  It  would  be  far  better  to  stipulate  space,  and  permit 
exhibitors  to  occupy  it  artistically  with  as  many  plants  as  they 
pleased,  than  to  limit  them  to  any  glycn  number. 

Nurmrymen'i  MiicellctHeoui  Plantt.-^A,  large  tent  was  deyoted  to 
these,  and  yery  beautiful  was  the  effect  that  was  produced.  Messrs. 
F.  4i  A.  Dickson  A  8ons,  Chester,  exhibited  a  yery  large  and  fine  group 
of  Conifers,  which  included  all  the  choice  yanetiee  of  Junipen,  Cu- 
pressuses,  ttetinosporas,  drc,  in  admirable  condition  ;  Olearia  Haasti 
was  highly  effective  in  this  group,  which  also  contained  stands  of 
good  £)se8.  Mr.  Cowan,  The  Vineyard,  Qarston,  exhibited  Vines  in 
pots  grown  from  ejes  this  year,  remarkable  for  their  strong  healthy 
appearance  and  firm  short-jointed  wood;  some  last  year's  Vines 
were  bearing  heayy  crops  of  fine  fruit,  and  attracted  much  atten- 
tion for  their  excellence.  Mr.  Cowan  had  also  a  yery  large  col- 
lection of  well-grown  decoratiye  fine-foliaged  plants  of  yarious  sizes 
and  in  great  yariety.  Messrs.  W.  G.  Caldwell  &  Sons,  Knutsford, 
occupied  effectively  a  j^eat  length  of  table  with  small  but  very 
choice  Conifers  in  variety,  and  an  excellent  assortment  of  table 
plants,  yery  fresh  and  clean.  Messrs.  B.  P.  Kerr  A  Sons,  Aigburth, 
arranged  a  collection  of  great  merit  and  magnitude^  foliage  plants 
fresh  and  clean,  and  flowering  plants  bright.  Lihum  speciosum 
corymbosum,  a  permanently  fasciated  form,  producing  a  fine  corona 
of  flowers,  and  M.  Lemoine's  new  decorative  show  Pelargonium 
Luoie  Lemoine,  pure  white.  Petunia-shaped :  and  others  were  greatly 
admired  in  this  group  ;  and  also  were  new  Zonals  by  the  same  raiser, 
and  the  brilliantly  coloured  Crotons.  The  old  Humea  elegans  was 
admirably  cultivated,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Boses  worked  this  year 
on  the  seedling  Briar  were  10  feet  high  and  altogether  fine. 

MisoBLLAXiouSd — Conspicuous  amongst  the  horticultural  struc- 
tures was  an  elaborate  exhibition  of  wirework  from  Mr.  J.  Bramham, 
Liverpool.  The  *'  Bose  Temple  "  was  beautiful  in  design  and  execu- 
tion, and  would  form  an  elegant  adjunct  to  a  flower  garden  or  pleasure 
ground:  stands,  baskets,  dec,  were  also  included.  Mr.  Bramham 
also  exnibited  his  boilers,  showing  them  as  set,  vrhich  are  much 
approved  in  the  several  gardens  where  they  are  in  use.  Mr.  Halliday, 
Middletoa,  Manchester,  had  a  very  fine  span-roofed  hoUbC  combining 
strength  with  lightness  and  efficient  yentilation :  he  also  exhibited 
useful  garden  frames  of  different  forms  and  sues.  Mr.  Webster, 
Wavertree,  had  a  durable  well  built  and  excellently  yentilated  span- 
roof  house  with  a  lantern  roof;  also  good  frames.  Mr.  Beattie. 
Knotty  Ash,  had  a  small  compact  and  strong  greenhouse,  well  adapted 
for  plant  eultuve.  Messrs.  Foster  <k  Pearson,  Beestoo,  exhibited  a 
superior  span-roofed  house,  the  same  as  the  one  that  was  so  highly 
approved  at  South  Kensington ;  also  their  silyer  modal  frame  with 
the  "  catch  "  yentilation,  an  advisable  garden  appliance  both  in  the 
span-roofed  and  lean-to  form ;  they  bM  also  theur  excellent  throttle 
yalves  that  are  now  largely  used ;  and  Mr.  C.  Kneale,  ironmonger, 
had  a  large  display  of  boilers  of  various  types,  and  other  appliances 
for  the  garden  and  hodsehold.  A  Fern  case,  exhibited  by  Mr.  F. 
Boberts,  gardener  to  W.  D.  Holt,  Esq.,  attracted  mach  attention.  The 
Ferns  have  been  preserved  by  a  ch^ical  process,  and  could  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  growing  specimens.  An  extra  prize  was 
awarded. 

PRTJIT. 

The  Fruit  on  the  whole  in  the  various  classes  was  of  unexcep- 
tionable quality,  and  better  examples  could  not  have  been  brought 
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together.  The  entries  were  numerous,  and  the  show  of  fruit  was 
very  large,  every  prize  being  well  contested.  Seldom  have  Grapes 
been  exhibited  in  better  condition  either  as  regards  size  of  berry  or 
finish  generally.  No  better  proof  is  needed  of  the  quality  and  condition 
of  the  exhibits  when  such  an  excellent  exhibitor  as  Mr.  Coleman  failed 
to  gain  a  high  poeition  in  the  Grape  classes,  local  growers  securing 
the  chief  prizes.  The  Black  Hamburghs  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Washington, 
Bock  Ferry,  and  Mr.  J.  Barker  were  wonderful  examples,  and  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  shown  by  Mr.  Elsworthy  and  Mr.  Mease  were 
really  magnificent.  In  the  open  class  for  eight  dishes  of  fruit,  not 
more  than  two  varieties  of  Grapee,  Earl  Somers,  Eastnor  Castle  (Mr. 
Coleman),  was  first  with  a  fine  collection  including  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Elruge  Nectarines,  good  Queen 
Pine,  Jefferson's  Plum,  Bellegarde  reaches,  large  and  very  &tie  in 
colour ;  Melon  Victory  of  Bath,  and  good  Brown  Turkey  Figs.  J.  H. 
Cakes,  Esq.,  Alfreton  (Mr.  Jos.  Ward),  was  a  good  second,  and  only 
a  yery  few  points  behind  the  first-prize  fruit  with  good  examples  of 
Madresfield  Court  and  fair  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Elruge  and 
Pitmaston  Nectarines,  Jefferson  Plum,  good  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and 
Melon  Colston  Basset,  and  a  Queen  Pine.  B.  E.  Naylor,  Esq.,  Hooton 
Hall,  Cheshire  (gardener,  Mr.  Hanagan)  was  third.  In  this  collection 
Golden  Champion  was  shown  well  without  spot  and  large  in  the 
berry ;  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine  and  Boyal  Charlotte  Peaches 
were  large  and  good.  In  the  class  for  two  Pine  Apples  J.  B.  Leylaod, 
Esq.,  Woolton  Hall  (Mr.  Faulkner),  was  first  with  two  good  Queen 
Pines,  weighing  respectively  8  lbs.  11  ozs.  and  8  lbs.  8  ozs.  Second, 
Mr.  Ward  wit^  good  Queens.  Another  pair  was  a!so  staged  by 
Viscount  Hill,  Hawkstone  (gardener,  Mr.  Pratt),  which  was  of  large 
size  but  rather  under-ripe.  For  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  J.  Just,  Esq.. 
Eastham,  was  first  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  McMaster)  with  superior  weU 
finished  examples  of  Lady  Downe's,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  a  beautiful 
colour ;  Foster's  Seedling,  and  a  large  bunch  of  Alicante.  B.  0. 
Naylor,  Esq.,  second  with  Golden  Champion,  Madresfield  Court,  Mui. 
Pince,  very  good ;  and  Foster's  Seedling.  For  two  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  eleven  collections  were  staged,  and  all  the  examples  were 
highly  meritorious.  First,  J.  Johns,  Esq.,  Bock  F^ry  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Washington),  with  toe  Frankentbal  variety  of  Hamburgh,  yerr 
fine.  Second  A.  Baynes,  Esq.,  Bock  Ferry  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Barker). 
Third  Mr.  Coleman.  J.  G.  Patterson  ^  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Fur- 
m),  also  staged  fine  bunches  in  this  cla^s.  For  two  bunches  of 
[uscat  of  Alexandria,  A.  B.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  Court  Hey,  Liverpool 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Elsworthy),  was  first  with  good  well-coloured 
bunches.  J.  Fielden,  Esq.,  Tadcaster  (gardener,  Mr.  EL  J.  Clayton), 
second  with  good  bunches  and  berries  not  quite  so  well  coloured. 
Third  Mr.  Jos.  Ward.  One  dish  of  Peaches  (six  fruits),  Mr.  Coleman 
first  with  grand  Bellegarde  Peaches.  Second,  Mrs.  Horsfall,  Bugeley 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Morral),  with  Barrington.  Third,  Mr.  J.  Miller, 
Sedgley  Hall,  Prestwich.  The  competition  was  keen,  and  ten  collec- 
tions were  staged.  One  dish  of  Nectarines — ^first.  Sir  J.  Earle,  Liver- 
eK>l  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  K.  Keen),  with  well-coloured  large  fruits  of 
ownton  Nectarine.  Second,  Mr.  Morral  with  Pine  Apples.  Third, 
Mr.  Hanagan  with  Pitmaston  Orange.  Eight  entries.  For  six  dishes 
of  hardy  fruits  the  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  Mease,  Pratt,  and  H. 
Elliott,  New  Heys,  in  the  order  named. 

In  the  corresponding  local  amateurs'  classes,  for  oollection  of 
fruit,  six  dishes.  Pines  excluded,  Mr.  Furguson  staged  a  very  neat  lot, 
and  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  Melon  Munro's  Little  Heath, 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  Strawberry,  Pitmaston  Orange  Kec- 
tarines,  Bellegarde  Peaches,  and  good  Black  Hamburgh  aaad  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes.  Mr.  Elsworthy  was  a  good  aeoond  with  the 
same  varieties  of  Grapes  and  Peaches,  Melon  Dickson's  Exquisite, 
May  Duke  Cherry,  and  Pine  Apple  Nectarine.  Third,  Mr.  Hanagan, 
with  good  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  Grapee,  Boyal  Charlotte 
Peacl^,  and  British  Queen  Strawberry.  Five  collections  w^re  staged. 
For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes— first.  B.  Anderson,  Eeq.^  Tzan- 
mere  (gardener,  Mr.  Metcalf),  with  Black  Hamburgh,  fair-sized 
bunches,  large  in  the  berry,  and  well  finished.  The  competition  was 
very  close,  and  ten  lota  were  staged.  Second,  J.  Baric^  with  well- 
finished  Madresfield  Court.  Third,  Mr.  Furguson  with  Black  Ham^ 
burgh,  very  large  in  the  berry.  For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapee 
there  were  six  entries ;  Mr.  Mease  secured  the  premier  award  with  the 
best  bunch  of  Muscats  in  the  Show,  the  berries  being  exceptiooallj 
large.  Second,  Mr.  Furguson ;  third,  Mr.  Elsworthy.  For  one  Pine 
Apple. — First,  Mr.  Faulkner  with  a  Queen  4  lbs.  4  ozs.  Seoond,  J. 
Beynolds,  Esq.,  Sandsfield  Park,  West  Derby  (gardener,  T.  Wilson). 
Third,  Mrs.  A.  Jobnson  (gardener,  Mr.  Cubbon).  For  one  dish  of 
Peaches  there  were  nine  exhibitors,  Mrs.  Lockett,  Aigburth  (gardener, 
W.  Evans),  first  with  Violette  H&tive.  Second,  W.  D.  Hok,  Baq., 
West  Derby  (Mr.  Boberts),  with  Bellegarde.  Third,  A.  K.  Keen  with 
Boyal  George.  For  one  dish  of  Nectarines.— First,  Mr.  Hanagan 
with  Pitmaston  Orange  ;  second,  W.  Evans  with  Pine  Apple ;  thud, 
B.  Horsfall,  Esq.,  Aigburth  (gardener,  T.  Stephenson),  with  Downton 
Nectarines.  The  silver  cup  for  the  special  fruit  prize  for  eight  diabei 
of  fruit  was  given  by  F.  &  S.  Mee,  Wood  Street,  Liverpool ;  there  were 
four  entries,  and  Mr.  Mease  again  came  to  the  front  and  was  awarded 
the  cup.  Mr.  Elswortby  and  Mr.  F.  Faulkner  also  showed  well  m 
the  first-prize  collection.  The  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  WM 
oxoeptionally  large  in  the  berry. 

TBGBTABLBS. 
These  were  numerous  in  quantity  and  shown  in  good  coii4itioe 
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genenUy,  espeoialljr  the  e^Ieetton  staged  by  Mr.  Igffalden,  Onett 
Hall,  Bomford,  which  far  exceeded  any  other  for  Ireehness  and 
quality.  Althoagh  local  exhibitors  came  to  the  front  in  many  plant 
and  fndt  classes,  the  yesetables  grown  in  the  neiKhboorhooa  did 
not  reach  that  high  quality  those  from  the  sooth  possessed.  In 
the  open  class  for  the  Mst  collection  of  twelve  dishes,  first  B.  B.  Wing* 
field  ^ker,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Iggnlden^  with  neat  examples  of 
White  Globe  Tripoli  Onions,  Egyptian-rootea  Beet,  Walcheren  Oanli- 
flower,  Green  Globe  Artichoke,  Batten's  Snowball  Turnip,  Monster 
Negro  French  Btjans,  a  brace  of  a  seedling  Oocomber,  Snowflake 
Potatoes,  Colverweirs  Telegraph  Pca^  Vegetable  Marrow,  and  fine 
even  Tomatoes  of  Hathaway's  Exoelsior,  Mid  Nantes  Horn  Carrots. 
The  second  award  was  obtained  br  Mr.  3,  Bichardson,  BostoB|LiB- 
oolnshire,  with  a  moderately  gced  collection.  Third,  Lord  Wim« 
boome,  Canford  Manor  iMr.  Wm.  Hinds),  with  rery  large  ^ippli 
Onions  and  a  splendid  dish  of  Hind's  Improred  Ixmiatoes.  The 
CaulifioweiB  in  this  collection  were  rather  too  large.  Seven  collec- 
tions were  staged.  With  four  dishes  of  Peas  Mr.  J.  kicbardson, 
Boston,  was  first  with  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Commander-in-Cfaief,  Imperial, 
and  Dr.  McLean.    Mr.  Igffulden  was  second  with  Culyerweirs  Tele- 

Saph,  Carters'  Telephone,  Cartels'  Strata^m,  and  Carters'  Challenger, 
r.  Mease  followed,  eight  collections  bemg  staged.  In  the  class  for 
six  dishes  of  Potatoes  Mr.  Iggulden  was  first  with  fine  examples  of 
Porter's  Excelsior,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Ashleaf  Fluke.  Extra  Early 
Yermont,  Snowflake,  and  Sehool master.  Messrs.  J.  Kichardson  and 
Hanagan  were  second  and  third.  In  the  local  dasB  fbr  twelve  dishes 
of  vegetables  Mr.  Mease  was  placed  first  with  fresh  examples.  Mr. 
Elliott ;  B.  Horsfall,  Bsc).,  Grassendale  Priory  (Mr.  C.  Stephenson), 
taking  the  remaining  prizes  in  the  order  named.  In  the  class  for  a 
dish  of  Tomatoes  iood  examples  were  staged  by  Mr.  Mease,  Mr. 
Faulkner,  and  Mr.  Hall.    Fifteen  dishes  were  staged. 

In  this  report  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  refer  to  every  prize- 
taker  or  even  ever^  class.  The  leading  features  of  the  display  and 
the  principal  exhibits  have  been  described,  and  an  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Show  may  be  formed.  It  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  year,  and  if  the  citizens  of  Liverpool  give  the  support 
which  the  Society  deserves  still  greater  euobess  will  be  achieved. 
The  Show  is  wholly  managed  by  gardeners,  Mr.  Biehardson  the 
curator  of  the  Botanic  Ghirdens  being  the  able  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
nrftteo,  and  Mr.  Bardney  Vice-Chairman. 
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A  DEC  PEACH. 


FlOM  the  generid  absenoe  of  the  luiine  of  this  ▼Afiety  ifi  di6« 
owsions  on  the  Peach  it  is  reasoBabto  to  suppose  tbttt  A  Bee  is  aot 
widely  known.  The  Bev.  W.  F.  Badclyfle,  Mr.  Lnokhnrst,  Mr.  Wm. 
Ttaylor,  and  other  writers  have  (^tmi  spoken  approvingly  of  several 
Peaches,  aiid  no  doubt  with  good  reason,  but  I  do  not  remember 
thett  aocordinff  a  line  to  the  one  imder  notioe.  If  they  do  not 
poeeesB  it  I  &{nk  they  may  well  add  it  to  their  eoUeotions^ 
whtte  if  they  have  it  »ad  yet  do  not  considef  it  worthy  of  notioe, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  reason  why.  In  my  experience 
it  to  one  of  the  finest  Peaches  in  cultivation,  the  fruit  being  large, 
of  good  oolonr,  and  excellent  quality.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower 
and  bearer,  at  any  rate  under  glass,  not  forced  but  merely  shel- 
tered ;  but  of  its  adaptability  for  open  walls  1  am  not  able  to 
adduce  any  testimony.  T  ob^rve  that  it  has  figured  prominently 
this  year  on  exhibition  tables,  and  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Cole^ 
man  exhibited  it  in  grand  condition  at  South  Kensington.  This 
confirms  my  testimony  of  the  valne  of  this  Peach,  which  I  think 
is  worthy  of  more  extended  ooltivation.  As  many  cultivators 
nay  not  be  acquainted  with  A  Bee,  it  may  be  useful  to  append 
the  deseriptfon  from  Dr.  Hogg's  "  Fruit  Manual  :"-^»  Frnit 
large,  roundish,  uneven  in  its  onUine,  terminating  at  the  apex  in 
a  Md  blunt  nipple,  and  marked  wiih  a  shallow  suture,  whioh  is 
higher  on  one  side.  Skin  remarkably  thin  and  tender,  <^  a  lemon> 
ydlow  colour,  with  crimson  dots  on  the  shaded  side,  but  oorered 
with  a  orinson  cheek  and  darker  dots  of  the  same  colouer  on  the 
side  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  with  a  very  slight  tinge  of 
red  next  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates  very  freely ;  remark- 
ably tender  and  melting,  sweet,  and  with  somewhat  of  a  Straw- 
beny  flavour.  Flowers  large.  Leaves  with  round  glands.  This 
is  a  very  fine  and  early  Peach.  It  ripens  in  the  third  we^  of 
August.    It  originated  at  Bcully,  near  Lyons." 

This  description  is  very  precise  except  that  the  nipple  is  not 
always  bold ;  on  some  fruits  it  is  very  marked,  but  on  others  it  is 
soan^  discemiUe.  I  have  seen  some  very  large  fruits  without 
this  characteristic  while  smalkur  examples  on  the  same  tree  with  a 
decidedly  bluntly  pointed  apex.  I  esteem  it  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  of  Peaches,  and  quite  worthy  of  honourable  mention  in 
the  columns  of  the  JoumaL — i.  W.  B. 


Sowing  Anemone  Ssbd. — As  a  constant  bloomer,  quite  hardy, 
and  as  a  spring  decorative  flower,  or  for  cuttin|f  purposes,  there 
are  very  tew  to  compare  with  Anemones  in  variety,  especially  A. 
ooronaria.  The  present  moist  weather  is  an  excellent  time  for  sowing 


seed.  If  anything  is  to  be  particularly  guarded  against  it  is  sowing 
the  seed  on  a  m&ed  dry  bed,  where  the  young  seedlings  run  the 
TidL  of  being  seoiched  up.  The  fine  fleshy  filamentary  rootles  are 
hopelessly  ruinad ;  at  least  they  sustain  a  check  that  is  not  after- 
wards overcome  by  any  amount  of  care.  I  prefer  sowing  in  a 
rather  deep  box  that  can  be  afterwards  fully  exposed  under  the 
shade  of  a  hedge  or  of  trees,  dividing  the  box  or  boxes  ibto 
compartments  for  each  variety.    I  gather  my  seed  ^m  selected 

Slants,  and  never  have  failure  in  this  way,  and,  as  often  mentioned 
1  the  Journal,  I  have  splendid  flowers. — W.  J.  M.,  danm^, 

■I  '  I  r  I  . 

RIDGWAyS  GRASS  CUTTER. 

This  is  as  good  an  implement  for  cutting  grass  as  the  hedg^ 
clipper  Is  for  trimrning  hedges,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  It 
is  a  martellously  handy  tool,  and  will  be  most  useful  to  persons 
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whose  lawn  to  tod  sn&all  for  them  to  hire  a  man  to  mow  it,  or  to 
purchase  a  lawn  mower  fbr  that  purpose.  It  will  afoo  be  veir 
useful  in  large  gardens  for  cutting  grass  verges  and  the  soit>llworlt 
in  geometric  flower  gardens,  as  well  as  for  clearing  those  spotA 
which  the  lawn  mower  cannot  reach. 
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WESTERN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
July  28th,  29th,  SOth. 

Ths  summer  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  a  fairly  good  one ,  «»« 
schedule  of  prises  was  most  comprehensive,  but  the  date  fixed  was 
not  exaotly  suitable,  as  special  inducements  were  offered  for  Dahlias, 
Q-ladioli,  Asters,  and  Balsams,  most  of  which  were  not  well  repre- 
sented.   Fruit  and  vegetables  were  well  and  numerously  exhibited. 

PlatUi, — In  the  dass  for  twenty  varieties  of  stove  and  areenhonse 
plants  there  was  only  one  exhibitor— H.  B.  Mildmay,  £k}.,  Flete, 
(gardener,  Mr.  Sal  way),  to  whom  was  awarded  the  first  prize  of  £l6 
for  a  very  creditable  collection.  Mr.  Salwav  also  exhibited  the  best 
group  of  plants  on  a  stand  10  feet  bv  10.     These  collections  or 

Soaps  are  alvravs  highly  attractive  at  Plymouth.  The  Earl  Mount 
Igcombe  (Mr.  Brighton)  took  the  second  prize  in  this  class,  while 
Admiral  Caroie,  Devonport,  and  Mr.  P.  Bluett  were  first  and  second 
respectively  with  smaller  groups  7  feet  by  7.  Of  six  plants  suitable 
for  table  decoration  there  were  four  collections,  all  of  which  weie 
remarkably  clean  and  even.  Mr.  Salway,  sen.,  was  placed  first: 
£  C  Baring,  Esq.,  Membland  Hall  (Mr.  Salwav,  Jan.),  second;  and  the 
Earl  of  Devon  third.  Several  admirable  collections  of  Cockscombs 
and  Balsams  were  staged,  the  first-named  being  particularly  fine. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Petunias  were  also  numerous. 

Ferns  were  splendidly  exhibited,  the  premier  collection  of  twdve 
varieties  was  remarkably  fresh.  These  were  from  the  gardens  of 
S.  Hurrell,  Esq.,  Einesbridge  Boad.  Mr.  Salway  was  a  very  good 
second,  and  toe  Earl  Mount  Edgcombe  third.  Messrs.  Lueombe, 
Pinoe,  d(  Co.  exhibited  two  very  fine  collections  of  stove  and  ^reen- 
hoase  plants,  which  indicated  the  vast  wealth  of  their  nnxsenes  at 
Exeter. 

Cut  /^/Wers.— -Notwithstanding  the  early  date  for  Dahlias  thofe 
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were  seTeral  very  good  collectionB  set  np  bj  Messrs.  Kemp,  Radmore, 
Wbitmore,  and  Blnett,  who  were  the  principal  prizetakers  in  the 
cinnsos  for  twentj-foor,  eighteen,  and  twelye.  itoees  were  fairly 
represented.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  A  Co.^  Torquay,  were  first  in 
the  class  for  forty-eight  distinct  and  also  in  the  class  for  twelre ; 
Miss  Christy,  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston-on-Thames  (Bir.  Moorman), 
was  second,  and  Mr.  MitcheU  third. 

Fruit  was  nnmeronsly  represented.  The  Earl  of  Devon  exhibited 
the  best  Grapes,  well  colooied  and  finished.  Peaches  from  the  gardens 
of  the  Earb  St.  Germans  and  Mount  Ed^combe.  A  very  fine 
Queen  Pine  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Allen,  lyybndge,  who  was  worthily 
awarded  the  first  prize,  the  Earl  of  DeTon  the  second.  The  busn 
fruit  exhibited  was  numerous  and  fine. 

VegetabUt. — ^These  occupied  a  table  the  whole  of  the  length  of  the 
hall,  and  in  many  of  the  classes  there  were  twenty  competitors. 
Potatoes  lar^j  bright,  and  dean  ;  Carrots  and  Turnips  were  similar. 

The  Exhibition  this  year  was  held  in  the  new  Guilohall,  Plymouth, 
a  most  suitable  place  for  such  a  display.  The  Show  was  well  managed, 
and  we  congratulate  the  executive  on  their  success. 


WHITE  BAST  LOTHIAN  STOCKS  AND  DOUBLB 

TUBEBOSES. 

What  magnificent  plants  the  white  East  Lothian  Stocks  are  in 
early  summer  for  yarious  purposes — the  adornment  of  the  garden, 
for  cutting,  for  bouquets,  &c.  I  send  you  a  plant  which  is  no 
more  than  an  average  one  from  an  early  batch  of  this  year's  seed- 
sowing.  I  could,  had  I  not  cut  some  of  them,  found  a  much 
better  sample.  The  flowering  shoots  were  much  broken  by  the 
heayy  rains  recently.  I  think  they  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
— that  is,  their  beauty  and  usefulness  when  well  grown  does  not 
seem  to  be  considered,  or  we  should  see  them  more  generally 
cultiyated. 

Amongst  choice  white  flowers  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more 
general  &yourite  than  the  double  Tuberc^.  Certainly  the  plant 
itself  is  not  especially  attracti7e,  but  those  who  haye  to  maintain 
a  supply  of  choice  flowers  will  find  the  pure  white  exquisitely 
fragrant  blooms  of  great  yalue.  I  had  yesterday  a  scape  bearing 
no  less  than  a  dozen  fine  flowers.  I  haye  not  had  great  experience 
in  Tuberose  culture,  but  I  do  not  recollect  haying  one  with  a  dozen 
flowers  open  at  one  time  before. — B.  M.  A. 

[The  plant  of  East  Lothian  Stock  we  receiyed  was  a  yexy  fine 
specimen,  bearing  nearly  twenty  dense  racemes  of  fragrant  white 
double  flowers.  The  double  Tuberose  was  also  exceptionally 
beautiful,  the  indiyidual  flowers  being  of  good  form,  and  the 
fragrance  most  pleasing  and  powerful. — Eds.] 


LEEDS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

SUPPLBMBNTABY  SHOW. 

In  consequence  of  the  loss  arising  from  the  fine  Show  in  June 
owing  to  a  deluge  of  rain  the  Committee,  haying  collected  £200, 
resolyed  on  another  yentnre  in  the  hope  of  reimbursing  their  finances ; 
hence  they  attempted  another  Show  with  other  attractions  for  ensuring 
a  large  attendance  of  yisitors.  The  Show  was  comparatiyely  small, 
many  who  had  entered  failing  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  The 
weather  was  fine  until  the  afternoon,  when  drencUng  showers  fell, 
and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  the  object  of  the  industrious  Com- 
mittee will  be  attained. 

The  bouquete  were  the  finest  feature  of  the  Show.  The  special 
prize  of  two  guineas  offered  by  Mr.  Boston,  fruiterer.  Boar  I^ne, 
Leeds,  for  the  best  ball  bouquet  was  won  by  Mr.  Featherston,  St. 
Ann's  Nursery,  Leeds,  for  a  highly  finished  arrangement  free  and 
chaste  of  Pancratiums,  Bouyardias,  white  Lapagerias,  Tea  Rose  buds, 
Tuberoses,  and  a  sprayof  Orange  blossom  and  a  few  nodding  fiowers 
of  Bhodanthes ;  Mr.  Wright's  bouquet  being  highly  commended.  A 
similar  prize  for  the  ball  bouquet  was  won  by  Mr.  Wright,  gardener 
to  Groeyenor  Talbot,  Esq.,  Southfield,  Burley,  Leeds,  for  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  bouquets  we  haye  eyer  seen  exhibited,  brightness, 
freshness,  and  freedom  being  combined  in  a  yery  marked  manner. 
The  flowers  employed  were  Pancratiums,  LsBlias.  Miltonias,  red 
Bouyardias,  Stephanotis,  and  a  spray  or  two  of  Oncidiums.  The 
Society's  prizes  for  ball  bouquete  were  won  by  Mr.  Frankland,  gar- 
dener to  J.  Barran,  Esq.,  M.P.^  Chapel  Allerton  Hall,  Mr.  C.  Rylance, 
Ormskirk,  and  Mr.  Wright  in  the  order  named.  Splendid  white 
Lapagerias  predominated  in  the  first-prize  arrangement,  with  Tube- 
roses, Pancratiums,  and  Stephanotis.  It  was  rather  small,  but  yery 
clean  and  free.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  ball  bouquete  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Featherstone,  and  Mr.  Rylance  secured  the  prizes  in  the 
order  named  in  a  yery  close  and  excellent  competition. 

There  was  a  moderate  display  of  fruit.  Mr.  Clayton,  Grimston 
Park,  was  placed  first  with  a  grand  collection  of  fruit— two  yarieties 
of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  a  Pine,  and  Little  Heath  Melon, 
weighing  9  BDs.  ;  Mr.  Clark.  Studley  Royal,  following,  Golden 
Champion  Grapes  bemg  yery  fine.  Mr.  Clark  was  first  in  the  cUss 
for  four  dishes.  For  two  dishes  of  Grapes  the  prises  went  to  J.  Pad- 
-3tt,B8q.,  Guiseley  (BCr.  Thompson,  gardener) ;  Geo.  Gelder,  Esq., 

sadmgley  (Mr.  Tuke).    J.  Hardy,  fiq.,  Grantham  (gardener,  Mr. 


Goddard),  was  first  with  black  Grapes,  with  admirable  examples  of 
Black  Hamburgh ;  and  the  first  prize  for  white  Grapes  was  won  by 
Mr.  J.  Steyenson,  The  Gardens,  Farfield  House,  Armley,  with  large 
bunches  of  Foster's  Seedling.  Mr.  Clayton  was  first  with  a  Pine, 
Mr.  Clark  with  Peaches  (g^>d^,  and  Mr.  Goddard  with  Nectarines. 
Seyeral  good  dishes  of  small  fruit  were  staged.  Mr.  E.  P.  Dixon, 
Hull,  sent  a  yerj  fine  dish  of  a  seedling  Raspberry,  which  was  highly 
commended  for  ite  size  and  high  quali^. 

Planto  call  for  little  notice.  In  the  200  feet  pn^up  Mr.  Feather- 
stone  was  an  excellent  first  with  a  free  and  bright  collection ;  J. 
Barran,  Esq.  fMr.  Frankland),  a  good  second ;  and  Mr.  Simpson,  New 
Lane,  Selby,  tnird.  The  smaller  groups  do  not  demand  notice.  Mr. 
Barran  staged  the  best  fine-foliaged  planto  and  Ferns  ;  Mr.  Gelder  the 
best  fiowenng  specimen :  W.  H.  Gott,  Esq.,  Armley  House,  Leeds 
(Mr.  Meredith),  the  best  Orehids,  Cattleya  crispa  saperba  being  good. 

Messrs.  Mack  &  Son,  Cstterick  Bridge,  were  the  principal  exhi- 
bitors of  Roses,  staging  yery  fine  blooms  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Hartley, 
Headingley  Nurseries,  closely  following.  Mr.  Rylance  had  the  best 
tender,  and  Mr.  Hartley  the  best  haidy  cut  fiowers,  both  steging  fine 
boxes.  Mrs.  Cowl,  Burton  Lane,  York,  had  the  best  Carnations  and 
Picotees :  and  Mr.  Rylance  and  Mr.  Henry  Clark,  Rodley,  Leeds,  the 
best  Dahlias,  the  blooms  being  of  excellent  quality. 


FRUIT-GROWn^G  IN  D^DL/l. 

I  HATE  to  thank  you  for  the  book  which  yon  so  considerately 
sent  to  saye  me  time.  It  is  a  clear  well-airanged  manual,  of 
which  I  am  sure  to  be  able  to  make  some  use.  I  haye  gone 
cursorily  oyer  it^  and  do  not  see  any  great  difficulty  in  being  able 
to  follow  ite  directions ;  but  eyidently  the  author  makes  it  a  con- 
dition sine  qvd  nan  of  success  that  his  dwarfs,  pyramids,  &c, 
must  haye  complete  zest  for  fiye  or  six  months  of  the  year.  Now, 
our  weather  is  so  nearly  uniform  that  I  find  it  hard  to  determine 
without  experimenting  for  some  years  which  six  out  of  the  twelye 
months  would  be  best  suited  to  giye  rest  to  the  trees.  The  time 
when  they  are  at  rest  with  you  is  the  time  here  which  most  neariy 
approaches  all  the  conditions  for  fayouring  growth,  blossoming, 
and  fruiting.  Of  the  remaining  period  of  the  year  four  months 
(from  June  to  September)  are  constantly  wet,  leaying  only 
October  for  rest,  Noyember  being  the  month  for  starting,  as  Manm 
is  with  you.  If  I  want  to  rest  the  trees  at  all  I  must  do  it  in  the 
four  wet  months,  and  of  course  that  can  only  be  done  under  glass. 

Any  number  of  a  few  yarieties  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apples  can  be  had  here  from  the  hills,  but  they  will  be  all  seed- 
lings, no  grafted  or  budded  plante  being  procurable.  Of  course 
my  plan  must  be  to  haye  some  *'  maiden  trees  *'  on  approyed 
stocks  of  some  of  the  most  desirable  yarieties  that  you  will  kindly 
recommend.  I  will  also  get  out  pips  and  stones  for  raising  seed- 
b'ngs  of  the  Quince  and  Paradise  to  serye  as  stocks  for  Apricots^ 
Peaches,  and  Apples. 

Now,  I  shall  thank  you  for  adyice— 1,  As  to  the  necessity  and 
time  for  giying  rest ;  2,  Whether  *'  maiden  trees  "  can  arrive  here 
safely  when  packed  in  a  stete  of  rest ;  and  3,  The  proper  people 
to  go  to  for  my  purchases. 

Coming  to  another  subject,  I  am  glad  to  confirm  all  that  Mr. 
F.  Cheshire  has  said  in  the  Journal  as  to  the  experiment  of 
transporting  bees  to  India,  as  I  am  the  foreign  correspondent 
refen^d  to  tiierein.  I  am  yery  sony  my  experiment  failed,  as  we 
haye  here  all  the  elemente  of  success  required  for  breeding  bees. 
I  haye  not  yet  tried  the  experiment  promise  in  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  extracto  giyen  by  Mr.  Cbeshire.~A  Pabsbb. 

[1,  The  trees  must  haye  rest,  but  not  necessarily  for  fiye  or  six 
months.  After  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  or  towards  what  is 
your  autumn,  gradually  withhold  water  from  the  trees  in  pots, 
and  when  the  rainy  season  commences  lay  the  note  on  their  sides, 
so  that  the  soil  is  kept  moderately  dry.  As  to  the  duration  of  rest 
we  can  only  say,  Afford  the  trees  all  that  your  climate  permits. 
2,  Fruit  trees  are  successfully  sent  from  England  and  America  to 
all  parts  of  the  ciyilised  world.  3,  We  think  you  will  do  best  by 
obteining  trees  from  America,  requesting  some  good  nurseiymen 
there  to  send  you  those  yarieties  that  succeed  best  in  the  southern 
Stetes.  Ton  might  write  to  Messrs.  P.  J.  Berckroans  6c  Co., 
Augusta,  Qeoigia  ;  or  if  there  is  not  direct  communication  from 
there  to  Bombay,  a  good  firm  for  you  to  apply  to  is  Messrs.  BU- 
wanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  New  York.  We  shall  be  glad  to  bear 
the  result  of  your  experiments,  and  wish  you  much  success  both 
in  froit  culture  and  bee  management— Eds.] 


i£ 


YiOLBTS  IN  JuKB  AND  JuLT.—During  June  I  gathered  seyeral 
flowers  of  Violet  Argentseflora,  and  to-day  (July  26th}  I  gathered 
enough  blooms  to  make  a  bunch  6  inches  in  diameter  from  three 
dozen  small  plants.  What  I  haye  long  been  desiring  appears  to 
haye  been  obtained  at  last — yis.,  a  yariety  that  would  supply  sweet- 
scented  Yiolete  idl  the  year  round.    Ai^gentsoflora  appem  to  be  a 
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continval  bloomer,  prodncing  flowers  from  every  joint  of  the 
stems,  and  the  jonng  mnners  throw  flowers  directly  crowns  are 
formed.  It  is  a  very  sweet  Violet,  and  has  capital  footstalks, 
admitting  of  Uie^flowers  being  made  up  into  large  bouquets. — 
G.  Abbey.  

EVESHAM  FLOWER  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  yery  sacoessful  and  extremely  well  managed,  and 
the  following  brief  notes  upon  it  may  be  of  interest.  First  on  the 
schedule  were  cat  flowers,  and  of  these  Boses  were  the  chief  feature. 
In  the  open  nurserymen's  classes  for  thirty-siz,  distinct,  single  trusses, 
Messrs.  Cranston  were  a  long  way  first,  their  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot 
reminding  one  very  forcibly  of  the  splendid  treble  shown  hj  this  firm 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Has  the  Herefordshire  marl  anything  to  do 
with  the  colour  possessed  by  Messrs.  Cranston's  Jacqueminots  this 
year  ?  Mr.  Corp  of  Oxford  was  a  good  second ;  Messrs.  Cranston 
were  also  easily  first  with  twenty-fours  and  twelves,  and  for  the  best 
collection  of  Ijeas.  The  same  firm  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Mattock, 
Oxford. 

In  the  amateurs*  classes  Mr.  T.  Jowitt,  Hereford,  was  first  with 
twenty-fours,  distinct,  single  trusses,  with  splendid  blooms  of  Alfred 
Colomb,  Ferdinand  de  Lessepe^  EmUie  Hausburg,  superb ;  J.  S.  Mill, 
Marie  Finger,  and  Duke  of  Wellington,  very  good.  Rev.  J.  A.  Wil- 
liams of  Yardley  Wood  near  Birmmgham  was  second  with  good 
blooms  of  Marie  Bady,  Charles  Crapelet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Anna 
OUiyier,  and  Marie  Baumann,  the  latter  perhaps  the  best  bloom  in 
the  Show.  Mr.  A.  Erans,  Oxford,  followed  with  smaller  and  rather 
soiled  flowers.  In  the  local  classes  for  twelve  distinct  varieties  Mr. 
Julius  Sladden,  whose  collection  of  old  Boses  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
two  years  ago  won  so  much  interest,  was  flrst  with  an  excellent  and 
even  colleonon.  Many  very  creditable  blooms  were  staged  in  these 
local  classes. 

With  regard  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  Show,  I  must  not  for^t 
to  mention  Mr.  James  Betteridffe's  (of  Chipping  Norton)  collection 
of  herbaceous  plants.  His  double  Pyrethrums  and  Delphiniums,  d(c.« 
were  excellent.  TUs  stand  was  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  features  of 
the  Show.  The  bouquets  were  good,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  that 
Mrs.  Evans,  the  wife  of  the  indefatigable  Secretary,  was  so  successful 
in  this  class.  The  well-known  Ettington  Park  (hardens  contributed 
well  in  the  classes  for  fruit. 

In  spite  of  heavy  and  frequent  thunderstorms  visitors  patronised 
the  Show  ri^ht  royally.  Mr.  Bowe,  nurserrman,  Worcester,  gave 
extra  prizes  m  the  amateurs'  classes.— -J.  A.  W. 


THE  CELERY  FLY. 


Last  year  this  pest  was  very  abundant,  and  severely  injured 
the  Celery  crops  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  also  hear  that  many  of 
the  plantations  in  the  market  gardens  round  London  were  almost 
mined  by  the  same  destructive  enemy.  Soon  after  our  plants 
were  placed  in  the  trenches  this  year  I  observed  the  blistered 
leaves  containing  the  grubs.  Slugs  were  also  numerous  and  attack- 
ing Uie  plants.  We  strewed  a  mixture  of  lime  and  soot  over  the 
Slants,  hoping  to  arrest  the  progress  of  both  intruders ;  it  had  the 
esired  e£fect  on  the  slugs  but  not  on  the  grubs.  After  this  at  the 
commencement  of  rain  I  gave  a  sli^^ht  sprinkling  of  nitre  on  the 
beds,  and  repeated  the  application  in  a  fortnight  on  the  approach 
of  a  shower.  This  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  is 
causing  the  plants  to  make  rapid  growth.  The  blister  is  still  ob- 
servable, and  the  grubs  can  still  l^  found,  but  only  on  the  lower 
leaves.  By  timely  attention  in  removing  as  many  of  these  leaves  as 
can  be  spared,  pinching  with  the  thumb  and  finger  the  afEected 
parts  of  tnoee  that  cannot  be  removed,  giving  liquid  manure  freely, 
and  an  occasional  sprinkling  with  nitre  in  showery  weather,  I 
think  we  shall  reduce  the  ravages  of  this  pest  to  a  minimum. 

DoubUess  the  cause  of  the  fly  becoming  so  abundant  last  year 
was  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  season,  which  caused  the  plants 
to  grow  uowly,  so  that  th^  had  no  power  to  resist  their  enemy. — 
ROBT.  D.  Long,  Thame  House^  Wakefield, 

LiKB  many  of  your  correspondents  my  Celery  plants  have  been 
severely  a£Eect^  by  this  fly.  I  planted  two  rows  of  the  variety 
Sandringham  White  on  the  20tn  of  May,  and  in  two  or  three 
weeks  I  saw  signs  of  the  attack  of  this  insect  It  appears  to  deposit 
its  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  genendly  near  the  edge, 
though  occasionally  I  have  found  them  near  the  base  of  the  lobes. 
How  long  it  is  from  the  time  the  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  leaves 
until  the  grub  is  developed  I  am  not  certain,  but  of  this  I  am 
painfully  aware,  that  when  the  grub  does  commence  it  is  capable 
of  consuming  the  pulp  or  parenSiyma  of  an  entire  lobe  of  the  leaf 
in  from  four  to  six  days.  Here  the  fly  attacks  the  white  more 
tliaii  the  red  varieties,  though  whether  that  is  because  the  white 
was  planted  before  the  red  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  It  com- 
pletely spoiled  the  whole  of  my  Celery  last  year,  both  white  and 
red.  The  Celery  at  present  appears  much  better  than  at  this  time 
lift  year,  which  I  attribute  to  my  greater  diligence  in  looking 


after  the  insect.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  know  the  position 
of  gardens  where  the  attack  is  very  severe,  as  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  insect  life  generally  is  more  prevalent  in  so-called 
sheltered  gardens  than  in  those  that  are  open. 

I  do  not  find  the  application  of  lime  act  as  a  check  to  the  fly. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  destroy  the  grub  when  it  is  once  on  the  leaf.  I 
have  not  tried  soot^  but  the  lime  I  have  used  is  fresh-slaJc^  grey 
lime.  The  only  good  I  can  see  in  the  application  of  lime  is  that 
it  compels  the  grubs  to  leave  l^e  Celery  for  a  short  time,  but  after 
the  lime  has  be^  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  few  hours  it  has 
lost  its  power,  and  the  grubs  return,  and  to  apply  it  with  any 
amount  of  success  it  woSd  have  to  be  done  several  times  a  day. 
I  see  it  is  recommended  to  crush  the  grub  between  the  thumb  and 
finger,  but  I  find  that  it  is  not  always  so  effectiTe  as  would  at  flrst 
appear,  as  it  happens  if  the  attack  is  very  severe  that,  beside  the 
larger  insects,  there  are  sometimes  two  or  three  of  smaller  si£e, 
and  in  only  crushing  the  large  one  and  leaving  it  on  the  leaf  the 
others  escape.  The  only  effectual  way  I  have  found  is  removing 
every  part  that  is  blistered.  I  can  understand  where  there  is  only 
a  slight  attack  that  applying  lime  may  be  efficacious.  My  method 
is  to  diligently  examine  the  Celery  very  often^very  day  if 
possible,  and  remove  every  blistered  portion  of  the  leaf  that  can 
be  seen,  but  I  never  ts^e  more  than  is  necessary,  as  the  loss  of 
every  piece  of  leaf  tends  to  weaken  the  plants. — W.  H. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE  SHOW. 

Last  week  the  Gloucestershire  Agricultural  Society  held  their 
annual  Show  in  The  Park,  Gloucester,  and  at  the  same  time  a  remark- 
ably fine  horticultural  exhibition  took  place.  The  Hon.  Sec  was 
Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler  of  the  Gloucester  nursery  and  seed  firm,  and  the 
management  was  in  the  hands  of  the  officials  of  that  establishment, 
who  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  exhibitors  by  their  admirable 
arrangements.  Two  spacious  tents  were  devoted  to  the  exhibits  in 
this  department,  both  beinff  well  and  effectively  filled— one  with 
plants,  cut  Roses,  Ac,  the  other  with  fruit  and  vegetables. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  plants  in  or  out  of  bloom  Mr.  James 
Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  an  easy  first  with  handsome  specimens. 
Second,  Mr.  J.  T.  Agg  Gardner ;  third,  Mr.  Barnes.  Fuchsias  were 
small,  but  the  specimens  were  clean  and  healthy ;  Mr.  W.  Nicks,  Long- 
ford, and  Mr.  Barnes  being  the  chief  prizetakers.  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Wheeler  A  Son  and  Mr.  Barnes.  In  the 
smaller  classes  for  ornamental  stoye  and  gpreenhouseplants  the  prises 
were  mostly  divided  between  Mr.  Cvpher,  Messrs.  Wheeler,  and  Mr. 
Barnes.  Exotic  Ferns  were  admirable,  T.  Ghimbier  Perry,  Bsq.  (gar 
dener,  Mr.  John  Sowray),  Highnam  Court.  Gloucester,  being  first  with 
fine  specimens  of  Adisntum  farleyense,  A.  tenerum,  A.  gracillimum, 
and  Davallia  Mooreana.  Gloxinias  were  small  but  good,  Mr.  W. 
Fletcher  being  first,  Mr.  Cypher  second,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  Glou- 
cester, third.  One  variety  (Queen  Victoria)  amongst  these  was  very 
attractive. 

A  fine  feature  in  the  Exhibition  were  the  baskets  of  plants  arranged 
for  effect  Some  of  these  were  large  hampers  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter, 
filled  with  Palms,  Dracsnas,  Caladiums,  Ferns,  Crotons,  Begonias, 
Selaginellas,  Ac.  The  first-prize  hamper  came  from  Mr.  C^her, 
second  from  Mr.  ToUey,  and  the  third  m>m  Messrs.  Wheeler.  Boses 
were  shown  in  fine  condition.  For  twenty-four  cut  blooms,  distinct, 
Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  dt  Sous,  Cirencester,  were  first ;  but  the  second- 
prize  collection  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  Hopend.  Ledbury,  were  supe- 
rior in  many  respects,  many  of  the  blooms  being  larger  and  fuller. 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  nurseryman,  Kingswood  Hill,  Bristol,  was  third  with 
neat  blooms. 

Fruit  was  well  represented.  For  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  Mr. 
Coleman,  The  Gardens,  Eastnor  Castle,  was  first  with  fruit  of  great 
merit ;  second,  Mr.  Sowray,  and  third  Mr.  C.  Tolley,  the  latter  two 
falling  off  very  much  in  Grapes.  For  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes 
Mr.  Coleman  was  again  first  with  magnificent  bunches ;  Mr.  Sowray 
was  second  with  well-coloured  bunches,  but  smaller  than  Mr.  Cole- 
man's. In  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes  Mr.  Coleman 
was  again  first  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  the  same  fine  condition 
as  the  Hamburghs ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Muir,  gardener  to  C.  R.  M.  Talbot, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Margam  Park^  South  Wales,  with  bunches  smaller  than 
Mr.  Coleman's,  but  better  m  flavour  than  some  other  varieties  shown 
in  the  same  class.  For  the  Pine  Apple,  any  variety,  Mr.  Muir  was 
first  with  a  finely  grown  Queen,  Mr.  Coleman  being  second  with  a 
good  fruit  of  the  same  vanety  but  slightly  over-ripe.    Peaches  were 

good.  First,  BCr.  Coleman;  second.  Mr.  Sowray.  Nectarines  very 
igh  in  colour  and  fine.  First,  Mr.  Coleman ;  second,  Mr.  Muir. 
Figs.-— First,  Mr.  Shingles.  The  Gktrdens,  Tortworth  Court.  Cherries. 
— First,  Mr.  Coleman  witn  a  dish  of  Black  Circassian  extremely  fine. 
Strawberries  were  good.  Melons  rather  poor  in  appearance  but  rich 
in  flavour.  Scarlet-flesh,  first  Mr.  Coleman  with  Bead's  varietv.  In 
green-fleshed  sorts  G.  Moffat,  Esq.,  Goodrich  Court,  Hereford  (Mr. 
Spencer),  was  flrst  with  a  fruit  of  William  TiUery.  Gooseberries, 
Baspbemes,  and  Currants  were  shown  in  large  quantities  and  fine 
conaition. 

Vegetables  were  satisfactory  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  For 
the  collection  of  nine  varieties  there  'were  ten  entries,  the  first  prise 
being  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Muir  with  a  superior  ooUection ;  seoond, 
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l£r.  J.  Turk,  ChelMnfaim,  who  had  >1so  a  fine  collectiao — u,  ind««d, 
Iwd  all  thoM  competing.  Hesan.  Wheelei  offend  liberal  priiea  far 
TeoeMblea  of  tbeir  own  introdnction,  suoh  as  Cbs  GloQceBlenbire 
Kidney  Potato,  Empretu  of  India  Cacnmber,  Eingabolm  and  Tom 


appropriat«l7  amDeed,  and  for  tbne  Hiw  CTpher  at 
MtdiManeedallothin.heianuBmieMabelng  eitrsmelr 


fagbt  and  aleguiL  Amongst  Taiioai  extra  eibibita  Heain.  Wbeeler 
ihowcd  *  fi>«  atand  ot  cot  Boan  and  rarioiw  well-crowD  plants,  and 
in  ths  vrionltnral  dwartment  tiM  aBnte  Gm  bad  a  Urge  (Wllaclion  ot 
— ^— " — '  —""iiaadGnaaai  t«aUfi«d  toUwit  nademableqaalit;. 


On  Uonday  latt  an  Abtibui's  Sbot  was  held  la  tbe  Gtudeiw 
of  tbe  Bojkl  Hortiealtanl  Socie^,  Sonth  Kensiiigton,  Th« 
exhibit*  frera  not  very  mtOKraiit  but  of  BCaerslly  good  quality. 
Capt  Patlou'B  large  group  of  planta  alao  remsiQEd  on  Tiew, 
•ud  in  ndditioa  the  Ezbibitioo  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Amo- 
datian  wa*  opened  to  the  viuton.  Tbe  nominal  fee  of  2^  ma 
charged  foradmiBioD,  and  abore  Il.OOOperaoaa  MKmbled  during 
Am  afttnMMio  aotwilhatanding  the  freqnent  abowenu 

Two  eaaea  of  what  is  peAapa  tha  moat  deitrootive  and 

difScnlt  to  eradicate  o(  all  garden  peats  haTB  come  nnder  our 
aotioe  daring  the  past  week— vii.,  the  Pstixoxbha  ON  TnES. 
Thoae  whose  Tines,  yonng  Tinea  eapectall7,  whidi  are  apparently 
fa  an  nnbealthj  condition  (while  thej  are  at  the  same  time  in 
■nitable  aoil,  and  receiving  otharwiae  good  ti^atment),  afaonld,  if 
tbe7  are  in  doabt  oa  tbe  tnbject,  send  ss  a  aample  of  the  foliage 
of  tbe  foang  laterals,  and  also  of  the  ffbrona  roots,  for  ezamina- 
tion,  aa  it  woold  be  a  great  calanuty  if  fbii  teirible  pest  ware 
permitted  to  spread  in  this  connbr. 

—^  Bwmn  and  chaste  white  flowen  for  bonqnets  and  rase* 
am  always  welcome  from  the  h^iiimiog  ot  November  onwards, 
and  hence  the  popQlarily  and  nsefnluess  of  Boman  HTACiNiBa. 
Far  baring  these  earlj  no  delay  shoidd  occnr  hi  pottiBg  the  bulbs. 
An  or  six  of  which  ahoold  be  placed  in  a  S-inch  pot,  the  Mil 
oaplcTed  being  rich,  light,  and  Mndy.  The  pots  ahoald  then  be 
plunged  in  ashes,  and  when  fllled  with  roots  and  Oia  growth  ap- 
pwn  abore  the  soil  tbe  pots  maj  be  placed  on  a  sfaeU  in  a  mode- 
laMj  heated  houae.  Bnceesilonal  batches  of  bnlba  maj  be  potted 
at  foitnightl;  interrabs  those  for  early  fiowering  being  put  in  at 


B.  B.,"  writes  to  us  approvingly 
of  CowixaoR  aw  Bnxorc  Ukloit  tor  growing  in  frames  with 
a  tew  le«ves  f^  aftordiBg  a  gentle  bottmn  heat  for  starting  tbe 
p}«Dti,  and  BO  top  beat  In  addition  to  that  of  the  sun.  "  This 
Melon,"  he  sayt, "  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all,  one  of  the  freest 
croppers  and  bert  setters,  while  tbe  fmit  is  handsome  and  td  excel- 
lent qnsli^."  The  troe  rariety — audit  is  not  always  poaseisedl^ 
seadoen— is  rather  oval-ehaped  with  a  bright  yellow  skin  and 
flndy  netted,  the  fiesh  being  nearly  white." 

—  We  have  leently  seen  a  fine  batch  of  Kllax'b  Baiklt 
CASBAoe,  and  it  mny  be  useful  to  mention  the  fact  at  this  the 
period  <A  sowing  tbe  seed,  for  tbe  spring  crop  of  this  moat  impor- 
tsnt  vegetable.  The  crop  to  which  we  refer  was  raised  tttim  iced 
sown  in  the  spring ;  the  plants  are  very  dwarf,  Qie  Arm  mediam- 
■tsed  hearts  ahnast  Testing  on  the  grosnd.  This  new  variety  is 
well  worthy  of  trial,  and  may  probably  with  advantage  be  inclnded 
In  the  tbee  v  four  varieties  that  are  grown  in  many  gard^is. 

••^—  Ax  excaUent  gaidener  speaking  to  ns  oa  jveventing  the 


attacks  of  the  Celebt  Plt,  suggests  the  application  of  pazafin  in 
very  small  qaantitiea.  He  has  iMen  syringing  his  rows  li^tly 
once  or  twice  a  week  with  a  water  in  which  a  small  wineglasafcl 
of  paraf&n  has  been  mixed  in  cveiy  four  gaJlons,  and  the  plants 
have  greatly  improved  in  appearamee.  He  suggests  that  probably 
if  tags  were  dipped  in  paraffin  occattonally  and  suspended  near 
the  rows  that  the  fij  would  not  alight  on  tbe  jdants  to  deyeait 
eggs.  The  proposed  plan  is  worthy  of  being  tried,  aa  the  second 
attack  of  the  fly  usually  occurs  in  Augnst. 

The  northeiu  division  of  tbe  Katiohu.  Cakkatior  ARD 

FicraTEK  SociETT  will  hold  the  annual  Ezhibitioa  on  Batoiday, 
August  tbe  Htb,  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Mandtester.  The 
Botanical  Council  giant  £10  towaida  the  priae  fund,  exhibition 
space,  and  free  passes  to  exhibitors.  All  inqniries  dtonld  b« 
addressed  to  tbe  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treastuer,  the  B«r. 
V.  D.  HotBM,  Eirkt?  Malieard,  Bipou. 

Dqukq  tlie  pMt  wed  there  have  been  two  KxHnmon 

or  pLAifTS  AMD  FLOwns  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  On  Satnrd^ 
Messrs.  Cranston  1:  Co.,  Hereford,  sent  abont  12,000  Bose  bloams, 
which  w«re  arranged  on  a  low  sloping  central  stage.  A  larga 
number  of  varieties  were  represented,  many  of  the  blooms  being 
exceptionally  fine.  Oa  Monday  Meats.  Laing  It  Co.,  Forest  HiU, 
J.  Peed  k  Bon,  and  the  General  Hortlcnltnral  Company,  exhibited 
large  group*  of  plants,  comprising  handtouM  specimen  Bae- 
f  oliage  [danta  and  others  very  pleasin^y  arranged. 

Ltoneoftbeca.'petbedsatBatteiseaFatksXKwTABIBrx 

OP  Altebbasthbra  i*  very  notloeaUe  for  Iti  distinct  and  bri^t 
appearance.  It  is  a  form  of  A.  paionycbyoides  with  larger  leaves 
of  a  bright  yellow  tinge  that  is  very  effective.  It  is  ^tptopriatety 
naaied  A.  paroaychoidea  aorea,  and  as  arranged  in  oontnst  with 
the  brightly  coloured  A.  amcnna  is  most  pleasing.  Tbe  carpet 
bedding  in  this  Park  ia  now  in  its  beat  condition,  the  ccdouis  being 
bright  and  the  dengn*  tastefnL 

^— -  As  •  means  of  prevtmting  the  attacks  tt  inseets  and 
mildew  on  Boaes  aad  fmit  bees  what  may  be  termed  Banmnr'B 
INBXCTTCIDE  deserves  special  mention  on  acconnt  of  its  simpUcity 
and  efScieacy.  The  Tea  Boses  that  aie  growing  so  loxnriaatly  in 
the  excellent  house  devoted  to  tb«u  in  Mrs.  Heywood's  garden  at 
Horris  Green,  and  the  remarkable  eleanlines*  and  rich  cdeer  of 
the  foliage  of  the  Peach  trees  in  Oic  sereral  houses,  afford  striking 
testimony  of  the  value  ot  this  insecticide  as  used  hj  Mr.  Bardney. 
About  %  lb*,  of  soft  soap  an  [daced  in  a  saucepan  with  a  Uttle 
water,  and  boiled  for  about  twenty  minutes.  This  is  mixed  with 
five  or  six  gallons  of  water  and  kept  in  a  large  flower  pot;  HaU 
a  pint  ot  the  scdntioo  is  placed  in  a  Urge  waterpot  fnU  of  water 
used  fOT  syringing.  Neither  insects  nor  mildew  vpfiaa  aUe  ta 
exist  on  the  foliage,  while  nothing  can  exceed  the  admirable  cw*- 
dition  of  the  trees  and  Boees.  It  is  important  that  it  be  used 
T^nlarly,  that  is  wbeaevei  tbe  fringe  is  employed, 

Ik  tbe  same  garden  some  TINSB  nr  fots  afford  evidence 

of  very  superior  culture.  A  one  U  Dnchei*  of  Bncdench  ia 
bearing  five  buuche*  a*  fine  aa  are  neoally  seen  on  established 
Vines.  Foster's  Seedling  and  the  Bhtck  Alicante  are  elm  resMrk- 
ably  flne,  bearing  bunches  and  large  aud  well-Guished  heme*. 
The  Vines  Me  ooe-year  canes,  grown  by  Mr.  Cowan  at  the  GafatSB 
Vineyard  tn  lO-inch  pots,  and  jntt  when  commencing  growth  th«y 
were  shifted  into  13-inch  pots,  and  to  this  additional  root  iDom 
Mr.  Bardney  attnbote*  mncb  of  hi*  snocesa  in  producing  aoch 
excellent  Onqw*. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Bentley  ot  Scarboninj^  has 

invented  an  Aptuance  POE  BTEDIOUie  PLAHTB,  which  la  note- 
worthy for  the  fact  that  it  may  be  cbaiged  in  aepaiale  omapiit- 
meets  with  pure  water  and  a  liquid  insecticide,  either  of  wUd 
may  be  ejected  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator. 
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A  OOBBESPONDBiVT  writing  fiQiii  Brockham  in  Sorrej  upon 

THS  BAIKFALL  daring  the  pMt  week,  MlatBe  ttmt  between  9  ajc. 
m^  Jnlj  the  29th  and  9  A.M.  J«ly  the  SOtfa  1-7  inch  of  rain  was 
registered,  or  aboTe  1|  inch  in  twenty-fonr  honrs. 

— ^  Ik  the  enborbs  of  Beading  there  aire  many  |»ietiire8qtie 
residencea,  which  in  seyeial  inatances  are  situated  in  vexy  oma-> 
mental  and  well-^Lept  grounds.  One  of  the  best  places  in  this 
•oapeet  iaifaat owned bj  Mr.  Marliii  6i^toB,aenr.  Una  gentlemaD, 
alttHMgh  still  one  of  the  senior  partners  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  seedsmen,  the  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  realJj  takes  no  active 
part  in  the  buaiaeBs,  but  being  in  good  health  naturally  takea  a 
kaea  inlneat  in  what  ia  goiag  on,  notaUy  in  the  nnssery  and  trial 
grounds,  and  hoiticnltural  pursuits  generally.  He  has  ereiy 
reason  to  rest  contented  with  his  past  labours  and  achievements, 
and  also  with  what  is  still  being  done  by  the  junior  members  of 
the  families  of  the  Brothers  Sutton. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Alexavdba  Palace  Fruit 

Snow  will  be  held  on  the  8rd,  4th,  5th,  and  OOi  of  September, 
when  liberal  prizes  will  be  offered  for  collections  of  fruit. 

-^—  We  have  received  from  Mr.  E.  P.  Dixon,  Queen  Street, 
HvU,  fruits  of  a  New  Babpbebbt  which  are  very  large,  of 
good  form,  and  fine  flavour.  Mr.  Dixon  states,  ''It  originated 
from  the  N ortiiumberland  Fillbasket,  but  is  ton  days  earlier,  of 
aoie  robust  growth,  frequaitly  bearing  fruit  in  the  autumn  from 
the  same  season's  canes,  and  the  fruits  are  larger,  of  deeper  colour 
and  better  quality  than  its  parent.** 

We  kam  that  the  aotuma  Sxhibttaon  of  the  Beadinq 

HOBTIGULTUBAL  SociETT  will  be  h^d  August  19th  in  its  usual 
piotoxesque  position— namely,  the  AJbbey  Bnins,  Forbnry.  In 
additiop  to  the  large  number  of  classes  provided  in  the  sdiedule 
Messrs.  Suttoa  k  Sons  will  offer  a  silver  cup,  value  £5  5;r.,  for  a 
ooHection  of  fruits,  comprising  eight  dishes  of  distinct  kinds. 

KOT  only  are  Obghabds  in  many  parts  of  the  country 

almost  destitute  of  fruit,  but  many  of  the  Apple  trees  appear  to 
haw  reeeired  eensideraUe  injory  by  the  wet  antumos  and  severe 
winters  of  the  past  few  years.  In  the  case  of  hundreds  of  trees 
tiiat  we  have  seen  both  in  the  nortiiem  and  southern  counties 
nearly  all  the  (growth  made  last  year  appears  to  be  killed,  and  the 
tmes  present  a  most  nnaatialaotoiy  appearanee,  while  the  foliage 
has  a  sickly  hue,  the  fruit  is  small,  and  a  large  proportion  is 
dropping  off. 

We  learn  that  the  Wbbt  of  Sgotlaed  Pawbt  Societt's 

Exhibition  held  on  the  28th  ult.  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow, 
proved  very  successful  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  weather 
timt  prevailed.  There  were  apwards  of  four  hoidved  entries, 
about  two  hundred  varieties  of  Pansies  being  represented  in  very 
fine  condition  generally.  Boses  and  Pinks  were  also  exhibited, 
and  misoellaneoBs  coUeotions  of  plants  were  provided  by  Messrs. 
B.  BoUen,  Bolaaie  Gardens,  Glasgow ;  G.  Bassell,  gardener  to 
Lord  Dean  of  Guild  ;  Merrilees,  Glasgow  ;  McKenzie,  Paisley ; 
J.  Anderson,  Meadowbank ;  J.  Dobie,  Bothemy ;  W.  Paul,  Paisley ; 
Downie  ic  Laird,  Edinburgh  ;  J.  Bryson,  Helensburgh ;  and 
W.  Campbell,  Dunoon. 

Ov  the  27th  ult.  St.  6TEPHmi*B  Gbsbe,  Dublut,  was 

formally  opened  as  a  public  park  or  recreation  ground.  It  com- 
prises about  twenty-two  acres,  and  was  presented  to  the  City 
by  Lord  Ardilaun,  who,  it  is  stated,  had  previously  expended 
upwards  of  £20,000  upon  the  phMe.  It  is  pleasantly  hud  out, 
and  will  no  doubt  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  infaabitants. 

Tub  thirteenth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Chbadle  Hoe- 

TlonffUBAL  Sooett  will  be  held  on  the  27th  and  2ath  inst. 
in  the  grounds  of  Dr.  Dodson.  Prises  to  the  amount  of  £140 
win  be  offered. 


MBSBBa  ELelwat  ic  SoK,  Langport,  Somerset,  InfOTm  ns 

that  they  hane  a  new  and  oagnifiecnt  display  «f  Hxaointhus 
CAmoiCAKB,  comprising  about  one  thousand  plants  in  full  bloonu 
*'  Some  of  the  spikes  measure  from  2  to  3  feet  in  length,  with  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  pure  white  blooms  each.  The  iadividnal 
flowers  are  about  2  inahea  im  diameter,  and  supported  on  foet- 
sfalks  of  similar  length.**  The  value  for  decorative  purposes  of 
this  handsome  plant  in  such  exceptionally  fine  condition  cannot 
be  over-estimated  either  te  ovkure  in  the  boiden  or  in  pots. 

On  the  2nd  instant  the  Beckenhah  HoBncuLTUEAii 


Society  held  their  anwud  KxhibHMP,  by  the  kind  permjasion 
of  F.  Thirkell,  Esq.,in  tbegvennds  ef  The  Hall,  Beckenham  Boad. 
The  exhibits  were  numerous  and  generally  fresh  and  vigorous 
Potatoes  being  staged  in  soperior  oondition.  The  following  were 
the  principal  €xhibitom  :^F.  Thirkell,  Esq.  (Mr.  PofBey),  J. 
Moore,  Esq.  (Mr.  6.  NaA),  J.  Goddard,  Esq.  (Mr.  Beed),  P. 
McKinlay,  Esq.,  Croydon  Boad  (Mr.  G.  Townsend),  F.  P.  Alliston, 
Esq.  (Mr.  E.  Braybon),  H.  Wood,  Esq.  <Mr.  J.  Braybon),  B.  Beid, 
Esq.  (Mr.  G.  A.  Steer),  and  J.  Cameron,  Esq.  (Mr.  W.  White- 
house).  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  HOI,  sent  a  large  group  of 
plants,  and  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Swanley,  exhibited  cut  fiowess  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Verbenas,  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. All  the  arrangements  were  very  satistactoiy,  and  creditable 
to  the  Society*s  officials. 

Ak  American  contemporary  has  the  following  nnuoks  on 

tiie  beautiful  diMiontive  shrub  EnoJBA  bepbns  :— **  Bpigna, 
Trailing  Arbutus,  May  Flower,  and  Ground  Laurel.  This  flower 
is  known  by  these  various  names  in  different  sections  of  our 
countiy.  The  plaat  is  supposed  to  be  indigenoos  to  Vortk 
America,  and  refuses  to  be  nurtured,  preferring  the  wild  fastnesses 
of  Nature.  It  abounds  in  luxuriance  in  the  lake  region,  and  also 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  where  it  was  the  first  flower  that  gladdened 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  im  their  new  home.  It  is  still  gatbesed  there 
in  great  beauty,  and  large  supplies  are  sent  to  the  Boston  market, 
where  it  is  sold  in  small  bunches  during  its  season,  which  lasts 
from  ten  days  to  a  fortoight**  This  plaat,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  supposed  difficulty  attending  its  culture,  suceeeds 
admirably  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson*s  garden  at  Weybridge,  as  was 
recently  noted  in  tiie  pages  of  this  Journal ;  we  have  also  seen  it 
growing  luxuriantly  in  moist  peat  soil  in  a  garden  in  the  tooth  of 
Scotland.  

UNABIAa 

The  genus  Linaria  oonmrises  many  both  weedy  amd  ornamental 
qieoies,  and  the  difference  between  many  of  the  forms  are  not  very 
well  marked.  However,  as  a  rule,  this  is  but  of  minor  importance 
to  the  floriculturist  1  have  never  been  fortaoate  enough  to  meet 
with  a  large  living  oolleetion,  therefore  I  only  intend  to  bring  to 
notice  such  as  I  have  grown,  excluding  the  more  inoonspicsnaa 
forms.  Many  of  the  perennial  forms  produce  long  stnggUag 
branches,  thmfoie  it  is  advisable  that  tney  should  be  secured  to 
stakes,  as  it  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  I  pmrpoaa 
starting  with  the  perennial  forms.  L.  triornithophora  is  a  tall- 
growmg  species  with  purple  flowers  solitary  in  tne  axil  of  each 
leaf,  whicn  are  placed  in  whorls.  The  flowers  are  large,  but  ^bib 
inflorescence  is  too  lax,  hence  it  is  more  curious  than  pMtty.  It  ia 
a  very  desirable  species,  but  is  only  half-hardy.  L.  repens  has  very 
small  flowers  with  bluish  vdns  on  a  white  ground,  and  attains  a 
height  of  2  to  3  feet.  L.  purpurea  is  veiy  similar  in  all  reapecta, 
except  that  the  flowers  are  purple.  L.  genistsfolia  is  a  small 
yellow-flowered  species,  and  varies  in  hc^^ht  from  18  inehes  to 
2  leet.  It  is  not  so  hafdy  as  Uie  last  two  species,  and  is  mndi 
less  common.  L.  vulgaris,  though  one  of  the  commonest,  is  heyoiid 
all  doubt  one  of  the  most  handsome^  the  orange  palate  ol  its 
flower  contrasting  admirably  with  the  pale  yellow.  As  a  weed  it 
is  about  equally  as  troublesome  as  L.  repeos,  but  it  might  be  kept 
within  bounds  to  a  great  extent  if  planted  in  pots  (duuged  so  as 
to  hide  the  rim.  This  would  also  result  in  producing  a  denser 
mass  of  flowers.  The  variety  Peloria,  which  has  regular  flowen 
with  five  spurs  in  place  of  one,  is  very  interesting.  Two  years 
ago  I  had  from  Herefordshire  a  specimen  which  had  one  half  the 
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flowers  normal  and  the  rest  those  of  Peloria.  L.  origanif  olia  is  a 
dwarf  species  of  somewhat  decnmbent  habit^  bears  small  blue 
flowers,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  rockwork,  bnt  being  scarcely 
hardy  it  reqaires  the  protection  of  a  frame  daring  winter.  L.  Cjm- 
balaria  most  not  be  omitted,  as  it  gives  a  very  pleasing  aspect  to 
Tockwork.  L.  pilosa  is  somewhat  rare ;  it  belongs  to  the  same  type  as 
L.  Cymbalaria,  and  the  flowers  are  similar,  bat  the  leaves  are  pilose 
and  the  habit  tufted.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  rockwork,  and 
ought  to  be  in  ereiy  collection  of  alpines.  L.  alpina  is  an  old 
and  well-known  species  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  its  blue 
and  orange  flowers  being  extremely  attractiye.  It  is  of  biennial 
duration,  but  reproduces  itself  freely  from  seed. 

Among  the  annuals  there  are  many  of  great  interest,  but  I 
know  of  none  that  equals  L.  reticulate,  i^^.,  variety  aureo-pur- 
puiea,  and  the  var.  luteo-aurantiaca,  both  found  in  Algeria,  the 
seeds  of  which  were  transmitted  to  this  country  in  1876  by  Cosson, 
a  French  botanist.  L.  maroccana,  Hk,  fily  is  also  a  very  pretty 
species  with  purple  flowers.  I  have  saved  seed  of  it,  and  this 
season  I  notice  a  plant  among  the  seedlings  with  magenta-coloured 
flowers.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  rest  of  its  congeners,  and  I 
trust  that  it  will  ripen  its  seeds.  The  last  three  grow  from  12  to 
15  inches  high.  L.  triphylla  is  a  well-marked  species.  It  varies  in 
height  from  9  to  12  inches  or  more.  Its  flowers  are  purple,  yellow, 
and  white,  which  give  it  a  very  striking  appearance.  L.  spartea 
bears  lax  racemes  of  yellow  flowers.  ll  Perezi  is  another  pretty 
species.  It  has  small  yellow  flowers,  and  becomes  attractive  from 
its  small  dense  foliage.  All  Tiinarias  thrive  best  in  light  soil  well 
exposed  to  the  sun. — M. 


AUTUMN ;  MANAGEMENT  OF  GRAPES. 

What  **Air  Old  Gbower**  says  on  page  52  about  allowing 
the  temperature  to  become  too  low  at  night  and  neglecting  to 
ventilate  early  in  the  morning  resulting  in  scalded  hemes  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt,  but  why  not  leave  the  vineries  open  all  night  ? 
It  is  certainly  cheaper  than  maintaining  a  temperature  of  7(r  by 
fire  heat,  and  if  the  Vines  are  started  early  in  the  season  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  having  the  Grapes  ripened.  The  late  Grapes  here 
are  now  colouring,  and  as  I  tnink  that  a  larger  crop  of  better- 
coloured  Grapes  can  be  secured  by  cool  night  temperatures  than 
otherwise,  the  ventilators  are  at  no  time  entirely  dosed.  During 
summer,  flre  is  not  employed  unless  in  dull  weather. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  Uie  Grape  Vine  should  be  almost 
without  exception  treat^  as  a  tropical  fruit,  when  it  withstands 
our  coldest  winters  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  south  bears  fruit 
freely.  What  is  said  about  the  necessity  of  frequent  dampings  of 
intenial  surfaces  reminded  me  of  a  remark  made  by  a  ^odener 
last  year  when  three  of  us  were  inspecting  his  magniflcent  crops 
of  Grapes.  The  surfaces  of  the  borders  were  literally  swamped 
with  water,  and  the  gardener  expressed  his  opinion  "  that  any 
less  water  applied  to  the  surfaces  would  result  in  the  crops  being 
scorched  and  destroyed  by  red  spider  1  '*  These  Vines  were  flve 
years  old  and  growing  in  the  nataral  soil,  which  was  one  admir- 
ably adapted  for  fruit-production.  If  they  produce  good  Grapes 
ten  years  after  this  it  ^nll  be  in  spite  of  the  atmospheric  moisture 
supposed  to  keep  them  alire.  My  system  is  very  difl^ient  from 
this,  yet  there  is  no  red  spider  or  thrips  on  the  Vines— only  the 
remnant  of  a  colony  of  mealy  bug,  which  can  now  scarcely  be 
called  troublesome ;  yet  the  Vines  are  neither  syringed  nor  the 
surfaces  damped.  The  soil  is  one  on  which  red  spider  ought  to  be 
at  home,  and  the  Vines  ought  to  be  worn  out  in  ten  years ;  never- 
theless they  are  carrying  better  crops  to-day  than  the^  did  flve 
years  ago,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  contmue  to  do 
so  as  long  as  the  vineries  themselves  stand,  provided  they  are 
treated  to  a  cool  temperature  and  the  soil  kept  sufficiently  moist 
at  all  times. 

I  was  much  surprised  last  year  when  pulling  out  an  old  Vine 
border,  which  had  been  made  in  what  was  previously  an  inside 
pit  for  plunging  Pines,  to  find  one  of  the  Vines,  which  had  lUways 
been  most  robust  and  prolific,  had  some  of  its  main  roots  under 
the  pit  and  in  some  rubbish  where  the  roof  water  was  drdned. 
Though  the  Grapes  on  this  Vine  did  not  finish  so  well  as  the 
others,  yet  the  crops  it  produced  were  wonderful.  I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  keeping  borders  constantly  in  a  moist 
condition,  and  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  constantly 
changing,  are  the  principal  means  of  maintaining  either  young 
or  old  Vines  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fruit-production  without 
wearing  them  out  through  overcropping.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  majority  of  Grape  Vines  are  cropped  to  their 
utmost,  and  the  gardens  where  the  crop  is  limited  to  eight  or 
ten  bunches  on  a  Vine  rod,  say  24  feet  in  length,  are  very  few 
indeed.  When  it  is  considered  that  ten  years  of  the  former 
iystem  of  cropping  is  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  exhaust  Vines  there 


is  obviously  something  radically  wrong.  If  young  Vines  were 
gently  dealt  with  for  the  first  few  years  of  their  existence  they 
would  bear  well  at  the  time  it  is  generally  most  required  of  them — 
viz.,  when  they  settle  down  to  the  production  of  ^  family  **  Grapes. 
The  foliage  of  Vines  has  always  been  considered  by  good  Grape- 
growers  as  of  the  first  importance  in  determining  the  fruit-pro- 
ducing qualities  of  the  Vines.  There  are  two  extremes  in  the 
matter  of  the  management  of  Vine  leaves  which  should  always 
be  guarded  against ;  the  one  is  that  of  allowing  the  laterals  to 
ramble  and  ^terlaoe  all  over  the  roof,  and  the  other  that  of 
restricting  the  laterals  to  a  particular  leaf.  The  main  rods  are 
generally  too  near  to  each  other,  and  in  such  cases  dose  pinching 
u  almost  a  necessitv.  I  consider  from  3  to  4  feet  distance  oetween 
the  rods  no  more  than  sufficient,  and  I  am  allowing  4  feet  in  the 
case  of  young  Vines  latdy  planted.  I  may  note  here  that  I  allow 
old  Vines  a  moderate  latml  growth,  so  that  every  available  space 
is  filled  with  foliage,  and  as  the  Grapes  ripen  I  cut  all  laterals 
in  to  the  main  beamig  side  shoots,  and  subsequently  shorten  these 
back  to  a  leaf  beyond  the  bunch,  so  that  by  the  end  of  October 
each  shoot  will  only  have  from  four  to  six  of  the  largest  leaves. 
I  bdieve  this  is  conducive  to  free  bearing  and  healthy  growth  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  whilst  the  bunches  are  growing, 
and  untU  they  are  approacning  ripeness,  the  amount  of  foliage  left 
bears  them  through  tnese  sta^  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  cutting 
away  the  lat^ids  and  diortening  back  the  main  shoots  are  con- 
ducive to  the  keeping  of  the  Grapes,  and  give  the  wood  every  op- 
portunity of  maturing  thoroughly,  lliese,  then,  are  the  prindples 
1  adopt  in  the  management  of  Grape  Vines  for  late  bearing : 
An  early  start,  an  atmosphere  kept  in  a  healthy  condition  (,not  by 
continued  applications  of  moisture,  but  by  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  air  night  and  day\  Ixurders  kept  continually  moist)  and  a 
free  and  full  summer  foliage,  to  be  reduced  as  the  Grapes  ripen, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  Grapes  and  a  crop 
the  succeeding  season. — B.  P.  Bbotiiebston. 


BORDER  FLOWERS— THE  CATCHFLY. 

In  a  well  selected  and  cultivated  collection  of  herbaceous  plants 
there  is  much  to  afford  pleasure  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  I 
have  now  something  to  say  about  the  Catchfiy.  Among  the 
Silenes  we  have  some  of  the  choicest  ornaments  of  our  borders, 
rockwork,  and  similar  positions.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that 
they  are  comparatively  neglected,  although  we  have  several 
attractive  native  spedes.  Silene  inflata  on  our  hedgebanks  is 
very  beautiful.  Silene  alpestris  ought  to  be  in  all  borders  and  on 
eveiy  rockeiy  ;  it  enjoys  the  sunshme,  but  (diould  have  thorough 
drainage.  It  may  be  increased  by  seed  sown  in  the  ^[|°S  ^  ^ 
cold  pit,  or  by  dividmg  the  plimts  after  flowering.  When  well 
established  it  is  very  eff^tive.  Silene  mariUma  is  also  a  desirable 
native ;  the  double  variety  is  especially  deserving  of  a  place  on  the 
rockery.  Silene  Schafta  is  a  grand  plant  for  the  border  in  the 
autumn.  I  think  this  plant  might  be  advantageously  employed  as 
a  bedding  plant.  It  is  in  most  places  a  flne  addition  to  the 
rockeiy,  and  is  increased  by  se^  in  the  spring  and  cuttings  in  the 
autumn.  One  of  the  brightest  spedes  is  Silene  pumila,  which 
ought  to  be  in  eveiy  collection ;  it  can  be  increased  by  seel  sown 
in  the  spring.  Silene  Elizabethte  is  veiy  attractive  when  well 
established  ;  it  is  of  dwarf  habit  and  requires  care  in  cultivation, 
thorough  drainage  being  essential  to  its  success.  Seed  may  be 
sown  in  the  spring  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  or  the  plant  may  be 
divided ;  sandy  loam  and  peat  are  a  suitable  compoit.  There  are 
many  othen  of  this  charming  genus,  such  as  Silene  flmbriata, 
S.  pennsylvanica,  S.  quadhdentato,  and  S.  acaulis  ;  the  latter  is 
seen  inidl  its  beauty  in  its  native  home  among  the  rocks  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotlimd  and  the  Weli^  mountains. — Cloyswobt. 


AQUILEGIA  CiERULEA. 

The  Columbine  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  in  cultivation,  the 
ddicate  tints  of  the  flowers,  the  graceful  foliage,  and  neat  habit 
rendering  it  highlv  attractive.  Not  only  is  it  a  flne  border  plant, 
but  it  al^  succeeds  admirably  under  culture  in  pots ;  and  when  a 
number  of  plants  are  grown  in  that  way  they  are  of  considerable 
value  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  where  by  a  little  skilful 
arrangement  they  may  be  made  to  produce  a  charming  efEect. 
The  form  of  the  flowera  and  foliage  is  fairly  well  indicated  In  the 
engraving,  which  cannot,  however,  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
plfuit*s  l^uty  owing  to  the  absence  of  cdour.  The  sepals  have 
long  spun  and  are  of  a  pale  blue  tint,  which  contrasts  most 
pleasingly  with  the  white  petals  and  the  rich  bright  green  foliage, 
iliere  is  a  form  known  as  Aqullegiit  cserulea  hybri^^a,  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  A.  cerulea  and  A.  chrysantha,  which  is  also  veiy 


■ttntctiie.  Thia  poascMea  tba  pale  bine  Kpala  of  Oia  former 
parent,  but  tbe  pelalE  lure  become  a  pale  yellow  ihade,  Ulna 
clearly  indicating  tbe  effects  of  tbe  other  species  in  the  crosi.  It 
ia  mora  robnat  than  A.  cnralea. 

In  cnltnre  the  two  referred  to  above  require  similar  tKatment 
to  others  of  the  gemSa — namely,  a  moderately  warm  border  ol 
light  rich  soil,  and  they  can  h«  inoreaacd  by  diviaion  or  Kedi, 


Foi  cnlture  Id  pots  tbe  latter  mode  ia  preferred,  the  aeeda  beiag 
sown  in  April;  andthoyonngpUiitspradDeed^oaldfaegradiially 
potted-OD,Grst  seveml  intoaG-incb  p«t,aad  finallyaiiiBly  into  the 
same  Bise.  This  ia  amply  lai^  enongh  for  A.  cmmlea,  but  the 
slronper-growinf!  form  A.  csernlea  hybrida  will  t      '  '"  ~~ 


r 


Fig.  St.— Aqciliou 

inent^  M  poarible.  Bnch,  in  brief,  ia  the  ayatem  adopted  by 
Jfr.  DonglMof  Loxford  Hall,  wheie  Oolnmbinea  are  extenilvely 
and  ncceaifqlly  employed  for  decomtlTe  pnipoMa^  and  I  have 
fallowed  the  aame  treatment  with  conaiderable  satiaboUon. 

A.  cenilea  la  a  natiTe  of  California,  whence  it  baa  been  intro- 
duced within  tha  past  twenW  years.  It  waa  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Bnike,  a  well-known  collector  of  plants,  who  found  it  near 


PoTTiHs  Stutbebbt  Puittb.— Aa  the  time  haa  now  aniTed 
for  pottins  Strawberry  planta,  the  following  brief  notes  may  Iw 
nsefol.    ]iie  aoil  ihonla  be  pnpaied  aome  time  beforehand,  and 
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must  eoMiBt  of  good  turfy  lo«m  and  well-Kiecsjad  bone  mAnare, 
wUhout  staaw.  Modi  depeads  i^poii  the  maimer  in  which  the 
dxainage  is  atieaded  to.  A  lev  brokeii  patiherda  shoald  be 
carefollj  placed  in  the  pott  and  coTered  with  coarse  crushed 
boaaS}  apon  thai  lamps  of  fibrj  loam  may  be  placed  with  a  layer 
of  soot  In  poikttnf ,  great  caw  abaukt  be  taken  to  press  the  soil 
irery  firmly  iota  the  pots.  The  following  are  in  my  opinion  the 
best  Strawberries  for  forcing  in  the  order  of  their  ripeniDg — 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Tbnry,  Sir  Joseph  Pazton,  Fresiaent,  and 
British  Queen. — ^A.  R.  P. 

SHREWSBURY  ROSE  SHOW. 

Tdis  most  promising  and  energetic  of  onr  lately  formed  Rose 
exhibitions  is  a  branch  of  the  long-sBtablished  Shropshire  Floral  and 
Horticnltural  Society,  which  msiy  wall  be  held  np  as  a  madel  to  most 
existing  sister  institutions,  inasmach  as  she  has  attained  the  enyiable 
position  of  reckoning  the  balance  ia  tier  Treasnrer's  faronr  hj  fonr 
figures  at  the  close  of  her  spring,  aMMamr,  and  antumn  rThihitiaas 
a  most  remarkable  and  almost  uniqaa  cesult  all  those  who  have  to  do 
with  these  matters  will  be  the  first,  if  somewhat  sadly,  to  aUow«  aad 
reflecting  the  greatest  credit  both  on  tlie  executiT'e  andoe  Cbe  maay 
resident  territorial  magnates  of  proud  Salopia,  who  bT  their  purse 
and  products  lend  all  the  assistance  in  their  power.  As  asnal  this 
nnpropitious  season^  Ubose  fitful  drenching  storms  which  well-to-do 
holiday  folk  dread  so  ffla<^  prevailed  all  day,  and  was  the  only 
disturbing  element  tosa  otherwise  complete  suoeess,  though  the  Exhi- 
bition was  held  in  a  roomy  well  lighted  and  ventilated  hall.  The 
Hereford  Roses  carried  off  most  of  the  chief  prizes,  and  in  this  respect 
the  Society  was  liberal,  as  not  one  class  was  reserved  locally.  Xeeeis. 
Cranston  h  Co.  had  splendid  blooms,  and  took  first  prises  for  boUi  the 
fort^-eight  single  varieties  and  thirty-six  triplets.  To  the  latter  a 
special  condition  was  attached  that  tisAx  variety  shoaU  be  exhibited 
in  three  different  stages  of  developmest — an  idea,  oa  so  Issue  a  scale 
at  least,  we  believe  the  public  will  consider  more  erroaaoas  than 
commendable.  Messrs.  Dawson  weca  a  good  second  in  each  of  the 
above  classes.  There  was  no  compdition  for  the  third  prize,  in  the 
classes  for  thirty-six  varieties,  from  which  competitors  in  the  two 
former  classes  were  excluded.  Mr.  /owitt,  Hereford,  was  first  with  a 
fine  bright  collection.  Mr.  Hawtrey  carried  off  the  second  prize  after 
a  very  close  contest  with  Messrs.  Dickson  k  Sons.  In  Class  24, 
single  varieties,  Mr.  Jowitt  was  arain  first  in  order  of  merit,  while 
Messrs.  Dickson  dc  Sons  and  Mr.  Hawtrey  ahsaged  places.  In  the 
Tea  and  Noisette  class  a  very  creditable  competition  took  place 
considering  how  adverse  the  late  winter  and  summer  have  been  to 
these  loveliest  and  most  delicate  of  Roses.  Five  exhibits,  of  very 
fair  colour  and  freshness,  fa^ed  the  Judges,  Messrs.  Cranston  taking 
first  prize  easily  with  a  neat  collection.  Mr.  Hawtrey  was  second, 
and  Messrs.  Dawson  third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Roses  of  any  one  variety  Mr.  Jowitt  carried 
off  the  first  prize  with  H.P.  Alfred  Colomb.  Your  reporter  had  not 
the  privilege  of  seeing  this  gentleman's  much-vaunted  collection  of 
this  Rose  at  Manchester  ;  but  at  Shrewsbury  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  twelve  more  shapely,  bright,  and  at  the  same  time  level 
and  immense,  blooms  were  never  staged.  Messrs.  Cranston  ii  Co. 
took  second  honours  with  that  vigorous  old  variety  Mdile.  Marie 
Bady,  and  magnificent  specimens  they  each  were,  enhancing  the  well- 
earned  triumph  of  the  victor,  while  Messrs.  Davison  dc  Co.  secniad 
third  prize  with  another  collection  of  fine  H.P.  Alfred  Colomb  in  a 
remarkably  good  class.  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co,  were  awarded  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit  for  their  new  Rose  Mrs.  Jowitt,  a  seedling  of  which 
this  firm  has  already  an  immense  stock,  so  highly  have  they  long 
valued  its  merits.  It  is  a  cross  between  Mdlle.  MsHe  Bady  and  Due 
de  Rohan ;  the  vigorous  foliage  and  wood  of  tite  latter  H  closely 
resembles,  while  in  shape  and  substance  it  may  be  said  to  loUow  a 
well  built-up  extra  bright  Alfred  Colomb. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Bulmer  and  Mr.  Griffiths,  Tillington  NuTseries, 
Hereford,  acted  as  Judges.  All  official  arrangements  were  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Adnitt  &.  Naunton,  the  energetic  and  obliging  Hon. 
Secretaries,  in  evidently  the  most  practised  and  sueoessfnl  manner. 
The  system  of  reversed  cards  being  affixed  to  each  exhibit  was  followed 
as  at  the  metropolitan  exhibitions  ;  and  with  the  single  eaoeptioB  of 
the  Judges  being  requested  to  obey  the  absard,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  purel^r  local,  custom  of  retiring  from  the  Exhibition  Hall  until 
their  services  were  required,  every  detail  was  most  pleasantly  and 
efficiently  carried  out.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  If  the  National 
Rose  Societv*s  Provincial  Meeting  is  not  held  in  Shrewsbury  next 
year,  from  the  remarks  your  reporter  heard  transpire,  it  will  not  be 
the  fault  of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society,  who  are  most 
ambitious  to  secure  that  honour,  and  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
an  unusually  capacious  well-lighted  Market  Hall,  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose.— The  Hbrbfordshirb  Inouhbbxt. 

PORTRAITS  OF  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTS. 

BlOKONIA    CAPBEOLATA    t»r,   ATBD-BAHGUINBA.— <' Bignonia 

capreolata  is  one  of  the  loftiest  climbers  io  the  forests  of  the 
Boutbem  Uaitod  States  from  Viiirtma  to  Florida  and  westwards 
to  the  Mississippi,  when  it  ornaments  the  rocks  and  trees  by  its 
lauriant  foliage  mmI  (astially)  otange-yellow  flowem.    The  Ame- 


rican name  of  Cross-YSne  is  given  in  reference  to  the  wood  of  the 
stem,  which  on  a  transverse  section  presents  the  form  of  a  croes." — 
{Bot.  Mttff.,  t.  6&01.) 

Odontoglossum  odoratum.—^  a  many-fiowered  sweet-scented 
species  of  Odontoglossum,  discovered  in  the  humid  and  gloomy 
forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Merida,  at  an  efevation  of  7000  to 
8000  feet,  by  Linden.  It  belongs  to  the  section  with  O.  Hallii, 
Zindl.t  O.  nseriom,  Lindl.^  and  others  which  constitute  the  genus 
Odontoglossum  as  first  known  and  described.  All  have  slender 
spreadiKg  ears  at  the  top  of  the  column,  which  sometimes  end  in 
bristle-like  appendages.*' — (Ibid.^  t  6502.) 

Polygonum  coapidatum.— *'  P.  cuspidatum  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  and  there  is  io  the  Kew  herbarium  a  very  similar  plant 
from  North  China,  collected  by  Dr.  G.  Shearer  at  Kieu  Kiang ; 
the  specimens  of  this  are,  however,  not  sufficiently  good  to  pro- 
nounce upon,  and  the  racemes  from  'wkkik  the  flowers  have  fallen 
are  moch  shorter  and  nore  fascicled.  Thilf  ^pwiifin  was  introduced 
into  Sngland  many  yisaKs  ago  ;  itiiasbeea  coMtvated for  a  quarter 
of  a  ^eatery  at  Kew,  to  which  it  was,  I  belieae,  sent  from  Holland. 
JJke  thecektftf  the  half-shmbby  species,  H  Howers  rery  ^ate  in 
^e  seM6n«  aftd  is  dioeeioiis.  It  is  a  tall,  glabrous,  bushy  herb, 
€  leet  lugh,  with  inuoffi€»Lble  stoat,  branching,  angular,  red- 
bfoarm  leafy  stems,  rising  ia  a  talt  from  an  underground  rootstock 
whidtk  a^Kls  out  inniMsereble  momers.*'— (J^t^.,  t,  6503.) 

Campanula  fbaailis.— *'  Often  bare  we  heard  travellers  from 
Italy  expatiating  <ipon  the  beauty  of  tbe  ^>ots  which  are  enamelled 
with  the  bri|^  blue  flowers  of  this  intMOsting  stranger,  but  it  was 
sever  our  good  fortune  to  see  it  aliae  UH  we  met  with  it  in  the 
gardea  of  Has.  M arryatt  at  WimtiMMu  According  to  Alphonse 
0e  Candolle  ttiis  plant  is  a  native  of  4fce  evergreen  region  of  Italy 
south  of  latitade  il^  and  struggles  thvoagfa  the  lower  woodland 
vegioa  up  to  the  npper  limits  of  the  Beech,  about  3000  feet  above 
the  sea,  growing  in  exceedingly  dense  tufts  on  limestone  rocks. 
However,  specimens  have  been  gathered  by  Mr.  Grove  at  6000  feet 
elevatioD,  in  the  valley  of  Orfenda  of  the  Abmzsi.  A  glabrous, 
hairy,  or  pubescent  decumbent  herb,  with  slender  brancmes  6  to 
10  iocbes  long  springiug  from  a  woody  perennial  rootstock.** — 
(/*k/.,  t  6504.) 

Beebeus  buxifolla.. — ^^  Berberis  bnxifolia  ranges  from  Chili 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  probably  farther  south,  but  in 
Fnegia  it  is  replaced  by  B.  ilicifolia  and  B.  mlorophylla.  It  was 
introduced  into  cultivation  bv  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  botanical  collector  attached  to  Capt.  King*s  survey  of  the 
Magellan  Straits,  which  were  raised  in  Mr.  Low^s  nursery  at 
Clapton.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  at  Hew.  The  berries  are 
eatable.    It  is  an  erect,  glabrous,  rigid  shrub.*'— (iWrf.,  t.  6505.) 

INDIGOFERA  ANIL.—"  This,  the  indigenous  Indigo  of  the  West 
Indies,  is  the  representative  <k  the  I.  tinctoria  or  Indigo  of  the 
Old  World  ;  but  both  of  these  plants  having  been  cultivated  for 
some  centuries  for  the  extraction  of  the  well-known  dye,  are  now 
naturalised  in  the  tropics  of  the  Old  and  New  World.  Of  the 
two  species,  I.  tinctoria  was  known  for  its  product  from  very  early 
times,  being  in  use  by  the  Kgyptians  and  described  by  Dioscorides  ; 
whereas  the  I.  Anil  could  not  have  been  known  in  Europe  or  the 
Sast  until  after  the  discovery  of  America.  An  Indigo  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  used  by  the  natives  of  the  New  World 
before  it  was  brought  into  competition  with  the  plant  of  the  Old ; 
for  Sloane  (Hist.  Jam.  voL  ii.  p.  37)  says,  'Robt.  Tomson  ap. 
Hakl.,  p.  454,  found  it  about  Mexico,  where  it  is  used  to  dye  blue.' 
An  erect  shrub,  8  to  6  feet  high,  faintly  hoary,  with  appressed 
haim,  which  aze  attached  by  the  middle."— (Jduf.,  t,  6506.) 


OT.  IVES  (HUNTS)  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Show  was  held  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  Henry  Goodman, 
Esq.,  on  Needingworth  Road,  and  it  was  considered  to  be  the  finest 
since  the  inauguration  four  years  ago.  We  congratulate  the  pro- 
iBoters  upon  the  rapid  strides  made,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  in- 
ereased  number  of  exhibitors.  The  productions  were  arranged  in 
three  large  tents  kindly  lent  by  Bateman  Brown,  Esq.,  J.P.  If  the 
lk>ciety  progresses  in  the  same  proportion  another  tent  or  two  must  be 
provided  in  the  future. 

The  leading  features  of  the  Show  were  the  Rose  classes,  for  which 
dke  following  prizes  were  kindly  given  by  the  Mayor,  John  Wads- 
worth,  Esq.  For  twenty-four  distinct  varieties  the  first  prize  was 
taken  by  A.  G.  Soames,  Esq.,  Imam  Park,  Bourne,  whose  blooms  were 
greatly  admired  ;  the  second  by  Messrs.  Paul  ii  Son,  Chesbunt ;  and 
the  third  by  Mr.  W.  Farren,  Cambridge,  whose  btooms  keenly  aon- 
tested  for  second  honours.  For  distinct  varieties  onen  to  all  amateaia 
Mr.  Soames  again  came  first,  the  Bev.  £.  L.  FeUowes  of  Wimpola 
Rectory  being  second.  The  following  celebrities  also  exhibiteJU— 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Cooper,  House,  L.  Curtis,  J.  Smallbones,  and  Burton. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  confined  to  amateurs  members  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  T.Seekings,  Earith,  took  first  prize,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Copley^ 
St.  Ives,  second.    The  principal  ezhibitori  in  the  amateurs'  flowem 
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w«re  the  Bot.  C.  HoslmiB,  Mmstb.  Warner,  Copley,  Chapman,  Baker, 
Carroll,  and  Woods,  in  table  decorations  the  Hisses  Kings,  Wads- 
worth,  and  Hewlins,  were  the  diief  prizetakeiB  with  arrangementa 
which  were  greatlr  admired. 

In  yeffetables  Messrs.  Copley,  Wise,  Adams,  Woods,  and  Chambers 
obtained  the  chief  honeon*  Not  the  leist  important  feature  of  the 
Bhow  was  the  cottagers'  classes,  which  still  continues  to  be  the  chief 
aim  of  the  promoters  to  foster.  The  regetables  and  flowers  were 
eztreuely  creditable  to  all  the  exhibitors.  Amount  the  Potatoes  we 
voted  a  new  seedling  raaaed  bj  Samuel  Bnssell  of  Holywell,  and 
called  the  Holywell  Seedling,  which  appeared  to  be  a  promising 
Tarietj.    The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 


A  DAY  IN  BEDFOBDSHIRE.— No.  2. 

AVTSB  a  Btroll  timragh  the  estate  of  Old  Waxdeo,  described 
last  week,  an  eveniBg  Tisit  was  paid  to 

BOtJTHILL  FABX. 

This  IS  the  residence  of  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.,  M.P.,  whose 
richly-wooded  demesne  is  of  great  extent  In  the  park  ave  some 
grand  old  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  the  deciduous  trees  are 
nnmenras  and  large ;  it  also  contains  a  fine  sheet  of  water.  The 
pleasure  grounds  are  extensive,  and  i^rand  old  Conifers  with 
rare  decionons  trees  adorn  the  lawns,  while  there  are  borders  of 
Khododendrons  and  dense  thickets  of  CTergreens  ;  the  Yews  are 
CTidently  of  great  age,  and  almost  form  arcades  oyer  the  walks 
and  drives.  Adjoining  the  large  mansion  is  a  conservatory,  which 
with  rockwork.  Ferns,  Palms,  Camellias,  &c,  might  be  rendered 
highly  omameataL  At  present  its  principal  occupants  are  some 
nmarkable  flowering  specinsens  of  Cordyllne  australis  reaching 
lo  the  roof,  their  tranks  betaig  18  indies  in  drsumierenoe.  On 
the  back  wall  is  a  grand  example  of  Bhynehospermnm  jasmhicxides 
in  superb  oonditicm,  bearing  Uiousands  of  trusses  of  flowers  most 
tatnable  for  cutting.  A  Pelargonium  on  the  same  wall,  apparently 
P.oucuUatum,  or  a  variety  of  that  species,  yields  also  an  abundant 
supply  of  flowers.  Bat  the  chief  feature  of  SoutfaiU  is  the  kitchen 
gaiden,  which  is  about  six  acres  in  extent,  every  portion  being 
dosely  cropped.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  were  in  splendid  con- 
dition, and  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Strawberries  were  bearing 
immense  crops,  but  Apples  and  Pears  were  spane.  Plums  on  the 
west  aspect  of  a  wall  were  plentiful,  on  the  east  aspect  there  was 
soooely  any  fruit  Strawberries  were  indeed  a  remaricable  crop, 
HMt  of  the  variety  Wonderful  being  prodigious,  the  fruit  ripening 
to  the  point,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with  this  variety.  Pre- 
sident was  also  exceptionally  fine.  Mr.  Landers,  the  gardener,  is 
a  great  advocate  for  mulching,  the  ground  being  covered  several 
inches  deep  with  bracken  carTy  in  me  season,  and  thus  the  roots 
of  the  crops  are  kept  cool  and  moist,  and  little  or  no  artificiid 
watering  is  requireo.  The  glass  structures  are  old,  and  the  Vines 
have  passed  the  leniih  of  their  vigour ;  the  best  however,  is  made 
ol  them,  and  good  coltnre  prevails  throughout  the  establishment 

HAKEir  OR0T7N1M. 

These  are  extensive  in  that  district  of  Bedfordshire  within 
easy  reach  of  Sandy  station,  and  vegetables  are  laiigely  and  excel- 
lently grown  for  the  London  maricet  and  northern  towns  and 
cities.  The  tremendous  hailstorms  that  brought  such  great  losses 
to  many  cultivators,  almost  ruin  to  some,  in  the  Thames  Valley, 
proved  beneficial  to  Bedfordshire  growers  in  a  manner  that  the 

Sneral  public  would  scarcely  anticipate.  For  some  years  there 
8  been  great  competition  between  the  market  gardeners  of  the 
two  districts  for  London  manure;  but  since  Uie  storms  that 
proved  so  costly  the  Surrey  and  Middlesex  men  have  not  been 
able  to  purchase  so  lai^ely,  and  consequently  the  manure  has 
been  unusually  cheap,  and  greatly  increased  quantities  have  been 
purchased  for  the  Bedfordshire  farms  and  ganiens. 

The  soil  is  of  medium  texture,  rather  light  than  heavy,  free  to 
wetk,  moderately  deep,  and  resting  on  gravel,  and  the  district  is 
sheltered  by  rising  ground,  hills  crested  with  woods  on  the  eastern 
side  trending  to  the  north.  These  natural  advantages  are  supple- 
mented by  a  superior  system  of  cultivation.  Manure  is  applied  to 
the  land  liberally,  and  is  appropriated  by  tiio  crops,  not  }aj  weeds, 
which  have  had  more  to  do  with  tbo  late  and  present  depression 
in  agriculture  than  has  yet  been  fully  appreciated.  Com  crops^ 
Potatoes,  vegetables,  and  the  raising  of  such  seeds  as  OniooSk 
Mangold  Wnrtsel,  Turnips^  and  Carrots,  appear  to  alternate,  and 
all  are  goody  most  of  them  splendid.  The  holdings  are  generally 
small^from  one  to  fear  or  Ave  acres,  and  their  rental  is  £4  to  £6 

Cr  acre.  At  this  rental  the  tenanta  appear  prosperous,  and  the 
idlords  are  probably  satisfied.  The  secret  of  the  success  is  that 
each  holder  does  not  appear  to  have  more  land  than  he  can 
manage  well.  Small  fnrms  generally  are  perhaps  not  the  most 
highly  cultivated,  bot  that  is  because,  small  as  they  are,  they  are 
bevond  the  means  and  capital  of  the  tenants  to  cultivate  profit- 
ably, and  it  is  oertain  that  many  large  farms  are  sofEering  now 


from  the  same  cause.  They  are,  in  fact,  too  large,  and  the  lowering 
of  the  rents  of  such  farms  will  neither  make  the  owners  nor 
tenants  rich,  while  the  consuming  public  have  also  a  share  in  the 
disadvantages  inseparable  from  a  system  whero  the  capital  of  the 
cultivator  is  disproportionate  to  the  acreage  of  the  land.  The 
Bedfordshire  holdings  referred  to  are  more  like  gardens  than 
farms,  and  it  would  be  well  if  there  were  more  such,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  in  every,  or  nearly  every,  oounty 
in  England. 

The  com.  Potato  crops,  and  breadths  of  seed  are  splendid^  but 
the  heads  of  Onion  seed  are  not  generally  of  great  sisa.  Manj 
acres  of  Onions  are  grown  for  producing  bulbs.  The  seed  is 
mostly  sown  broadcast  and  the  weeding  is  done  at  so  much  per 
acre,  the  men  using  short  one-handed  hoes ;  but  in  most  instances 
some  other  crop  is  grown  with  the  Onions,  the  seed  of  both  being 
sown  on  the  same  ground  in  proper  proportions.  Sometimes  the 
second  crop,  to  mature  in  the  autumn  after  the  Onions  are  har- 
vested, is  of  Parsnips,  in  another  breadth  Carrots,  and  in  a  third 
Parsley,  the  plants  in  each  case  being  thinly  disposed.  Paxaley 
thus  grown  in  open  fields  endures  severe  frost  much  better  than 
that  grown  more  closely  in  the  rich  soil  of  sheltered  gardens ;  and 
when  the  produce  realises  10<.  to  15<.  a  ponnd,  as  it  has  done  in 
London  from  December  to  March  during  the  past  three  years,  the 
crop  pays  all  expenses  and  the  Onions  go  tor  profit  Between 
the  rows  of  some  early  Potatoes  are  planted  Brussels  Bpiouts  and 
Kales,  and  also  Scarlet  Runners,  all  of  which  are  lucrative.  Thus 
every  provision  is  made  to  ensure  a  good  return,  and  complete 
failures  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

"  Bidge  "  C^ucumbers  are  grown  by  the  acre,  but  not  on  ridges. 
The  ground  is  simplv  heavily  manured,  and  well  dug  and  stirrod, 
the  Cucumber  seeds  being  sown  about  the  middle  of  May.  Thick 
rows  of  Onions  for  seeding  are  planted  at  intervals  of  5  or  6  yards, 
the  growth  ailording  shelter  lor  the  Cucumbers.  Sometimes 
rows  oi  Rye  are  sown  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  the  best  Cucum- 
bers I  noticed  were  in  small  squares  bounded  by  rows  ol  early 
Peas.  Vegetable  Marrows  are  grown  in  the  same  way.  Cucum- 
bers were  last  year  a  failure,  and  this  vear  they  are  not  promising, 
but  with  fine  summers  and  aotunms  the  crops  are  very  profitable. 
On  the  whole  the  garden-farming  of  this  district  is  most  ciedit- 
able  to  the  cultivators,  whose  forethought  and  iadustiy  might  well 
be  cc^ied  in  many  other  localities.  But  I  am  now  approMhing  a 
place  of  interest,  and  of  which  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  be 
glad  to  hear  something— namely, 

THB  SXPBRniBlTTAL  6ABDEK  AT  OIRTFOSD. 

Mr.  Laxton  has  done  so  much  in  the  cause  of  horticulture  by 
raising  standard  varieties  of  Roses  and  vegetables,  that  a  brief 
reference  to  this  garden  cannot  fail  being  acceptable  to  many 
readers  of  the  Journal.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  commence 
with  a  caution.  Not  a  few  votiuies  of  gardening  are  enthusiastic, 
commendably  so  in  many  instances,  and  it  is  no  task  to  them  to 
travel  long  distances  to  see  anything  grand  or  imposing  in  their 
favourite  pursuit  There  is  nothing  of  this  nature  at  Girtford, 
and  no  long  pilgrimages  can  be  advocated  for  the  purpose  ox 
inspecting  its  beauties.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  new  garden,  and 
in  the  next  nothing  of  an  ornamental  nature  is  attempted :  it  Is 
merely  the  scientific  and  practical  laboratory  of  a  skilful  man. 
When  the  great  trial  collections  of  Strawberries  were  fraiting,  the 
Roses  blooming,  and  the  Peas  and  Beans  in  fnll  bearing,  the 
garden  possessed  some  attractions,  and  it  was  unquestionably  foil 
of  interest. 

It  is  just  a  plain  enclosure  of  three  acres,  something  like  a 
cottage  garden  by  the  wayside  of  the  village,  and  extending  back 
and  widening  into  a  field.  The  north  side  is  bounded  by  a 
wooden  fence,  on  which  frait  trees,  mortly  Cherries,  are  being 
trained,  with  Tea  Roses  at  the  foot.  It  is  separated  from  the 
village  simply  by  a  low  wall,  and  on  the  field  or  garden  sides  bj 
galvanised  wire.  The  soil  is  variable,  remarkably  so  for  so  small 
a  plot,  but  as  it  is  all  good  this  is  on  advantage  for  experimental 
purposes.  The  "  Experimental  **  is  undoubtedly  admirably  situ- 
ated, being  in  a  locality  noted  for  its  commercial  gardening,  and, 
what  is  important,  is  contiguous  to  a  line  of  railway. 

It  is  not  a  garden  of  fads  where  all  sorts  of  vague  experiments 
are  tried  for  self-gratification,  and,  as  such  gardens  usually  are,  a 
scene  of  beautiful  disorder.  On  the  contrary,  a  very  practical  air 
pervades  it,  and  order  and  good  culture  prevail  throaghout.  It 
is  a  commercial  and  scientific  establishment  conducted  by  a 
practical  man— a  gardener  by  instinct  and  intuition,  diligent 
worker,  a  good  cultivator,  a  dose  observer,  and  a  careful  recorder 
of  the  points  and  merits  of  varieties  of  plants  and  vegetables  with 
their  pedigrees. 

The  plan  adopted  appears  to  eonsistitt  makingr  ci'op*  esssotiaUy 
nscf ul  and  always  in  demand  give  an  immediate  return,  or  Ik 
plain  tenns  to  '*  pay  "  for  the  hibonr  involved  in  tU  pioAddiaa 
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of  new  yaiieties  of  decided  noyelly  and  sterling  merit  Bemem- 
bering  Mr.  Laxton*8  sacoess  as  a  hjbridiser  of  Peas,  Roses,  and 
Strawberries,  and  noting  also  the  condition  of  the  garden  and  the 
work  in  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  undertaking  should  not 
prove  a  success.  To  all  outward  appearance  the  prospect  is  good, 
and  certainly  there  were  some  profitable  crops  in  the  garden  at 
the  time  of  my  yisit  For  instance,  early  Potatoes,  a  fine  yield, 
were  being  dug  and  packed  for  market ;  this  crop  alone  would  be 
lucratiTe,  but  in  addition  a  valuable  second  crop  will  be  taken 
from  the  same  ground.  Scarlet  Runners  had  been  sown  at  in- 
tervals of  about  18  inches  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes,  the  plants 
to  be  grown  in  bush  form  by  occasionally  pinching  the  stems. 
They  were  flowering  freely  before  the  midale  of  July,  and  are 
sure  to  be  profitable.  Several  varieties  of  Potatoes  are  being 
tried,  one  that  promises  to  be  very  useful  for  "  double  cropping  '* 
being  the  American  Beauty  of  Hebron,  which  is  much  awarfer 
than  the  Early  Rose  and  is  earlier,  while  it  otherwise  much 
resembles  that  variety.  It  was  too  early  for  any  estimate  being 
taken  of  the  varieties  generally,  but  not  too  early  for  seeing  that 
the  disease  had  slighUy  affected  a  few  of  the  plants ;  but  as  the 
affected  haulm  is  removed  immediately  uie  much-dreaded 
symptoms  are  seen  no  material  loss  is  anticipated. 

Of  Strawberries  there  is  a  great  collection  in  short  rows  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  all  the  new  and  most  of  the  best  old 
English  and  continental  varieties  being  represented.  Hybridising 
and  seedling-raising  is  also  going  on.  One  rather  remarkable 
cross  had  been  effected — namely,  between  the  fine  variety  Dr. 
Hogg  and  the  common  wild  Strawberry  of  the  wood^the 
former  the  seed-bearing  parent.  The  variety  selected  as  the 
result  of  this  cross  has  the  form  of  leaf  of  Dr.  Hogg  with  its  dark 
green  colour,  and  the  slender  proliferous  creeping  runners  of  the 
wild  Strawberry.  The  fruit  is  intermediate  between  the  two, 
being  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  round,  resembling  in  shape 
Trollope*s  Victoria,  red,  and  with  a  curious  blending  of  the  fiavours 
of  the  two  parents.  This  variety  is  not  considered  "good  enough'* 
to  be  increased  and  distributed,  and  will  only  be  emp](^ed  for 
crossing  purposes.  Seedlings  were  being  raised  in  pots.  It  is  not 
likely  that  much  earlier  varieties  than  those  now  in  commerce 
can  be  produced,  but  a  good  Strawberry  decidedly  later  than  our 
present  varieties  would  bid  an  acquisition ;  or  one  of  a  continuous 
oearlng  character,  and  the  raising  of  these  ought  not  to  be  an 
impossibility. 

Peas  are  a  feature  of  the  Garden,  Mr.  Laxton  pursuing  the  work 
of  crossing  with  diligence,  and  the  work  of  selecting  a  very  few 
from  a  great  number  of  varieties  is  no  easy  task,  and  can  only  be 
done  with  advantage  by  those  having  a  wide  knowledge  of  all  the 
existing  varieties.  The  temptation  to  retain  too  many  must  be 
l^reat,  smoe  so  many  are  good,  but  only  Uiose  undoubtedly  distinct 
are  kept  for  trial  a  second  time.  There  are  Peas  of  almost  all  at- 
tained heights,  sizes,  and  colours,  from  the  diminutive  Minimum 
only  a  few  inches  high  with  a  mass  of  pods,  to  such  imposing 
forms  as  Superlative  Improved,  Telephone,  and  others  which 
cannot  be  named ;  but  the  Pea  of  the  Garden  is  John  Bull  that  is 
fully  referred  to  on  another  page.  There  are  Peas  with  black  pods 
and  white  pods,  and  mottled  pods,  and,  of  course,  all  shades  of 
green;  in  fact  to  the  casual  visitor  the  collection  is  a  little 
bewildering.  The  pedigrees  of  all  the  varieties  and  tiieir  qua- 
lities are  carefully  and  accuratelv  recorded,  and  everytiiing  is  done 
in  a  systematic  maimer  and  witn  a  clearly  defined  object  Beans 
are  receiving  similar  attention  and  also  other  vegetables,  of  which 
probably  something  will  be  heard  by-and-by. 

Roses,  as  may  )a%  expected,  continue  to  be  crossed  and  raised. 
There  are  thousands  of  seedlings,  not  a  few  of  which  are  flower- 
ing, from  seed  only  sown  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  Im- 
mediately a  bud  can  be  had  from  a  variety  of  promise  it  is 
inserted  in  a  stock  for  fully  testing  its  merits.  And  here  special 
knowledge  is  again  requisite,  for  Roses  that  are  only  semi-oouble 
at  first  often  prove  eventually  to  be  grand  varieties,  while  those  that 
are  double  at  first  frequently  become  so  close  and  firm  after- 
wards that  they  do  not  expand  freely.  Mr.  Laxton  has  already 
raised  more  Roses  of  sterling  merit  than  any  oUier  raiser,  and 
further  successes  may  with  much  confidence  be  expected  to  follow 
the  efforts  of  this  sldlled  and  careful  operator  and  indefotigable 
worker. 

Omitting  much  that  is  worthy  of  mention  in  the  **  Experi- 
mental,** it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Garden  is  just  what  its  name 
implies.  No  mere  fancies  are  indulged  in  for  mfd^ing  a  show.  It 
is  not  a  garden  of  beauty  but  of  utility,  and  it  is  not  a  public  but 
a  private  gcrden. — J.  Wright. 


Polyanthuses— i.^.,  the  flowers  become  larger  and  assume  a  pinkish 
hue.  This  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  statement  of  the  Devon- 
shire people,  that  Cowslips  if  taken  there  soon  change  to  Prim- 
roses.— ^Amateub,  Cirencester, 


Pbimbobes  Ahd  CowBLipa— a  lady  from  Jersey  tells  me  that 
there  are  plenty  of  Primroses  in  the  island  but  no  Cowslips,  and 
that  if  Cowslips  are  taken  over  to  Jersey  they  soon  change  to 


TWO  SCOTCH   ROSE  SHOWS. 

Aoaiv  it  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  attend  the  ro^  gatherings 
of  the  GkkUoway  and  West  of  Scotland  Rosarian  Society^  Shows,  for 
although  minor  affairs  in  comparison  with  many  of  those  which  I 
hare  the  happiness  of  being  present  at,  yet  in  one  respect— viz., 
hearty  love  for  the  Rose,  they  will  yield  to  none  ;  and  although,  as 
in  all  other  thines  of  a  similar  character,  one  has  to  notice  cwinges 
and  losses^  yet  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  friends  again  and  to  mid 
heartiness  m  love  of  the  Rose  not  diminishing  but  increasing.  In  one 
respect  the  Exhibition  this  year  differed  from  others  previously  held 
— none  of  the  English  nurserymen  were  present  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Co.  of  Newtownards,  and  Mr.  Dickson  of  Belmont  near  Belfast,  how- 
ever, were  present  in  force  and  worthilv  maintained  their  reputation. 

There  has  been  a  marked  difference  between  Scotland  and  England 
on  the  point  of  weather  this  year,  for  while  we  have  had  a  season  in 
which  Koses  have  been  behindhand  in  point  of  time  and  characterised 
by  incessant  thunderstorms  and  deluges  of  rain,  in  Scotland  they 
were  more  forward  than  were  in  the  souUi-east  of  England.  The 
hay  was  all  in,  Roses  were  past  their  best,  and  the  rivers  quite  low ; 
in  fact  in  some  places  watermg  Roses  had  to  be  resorted  to.  ^ist  in 
order  was 

THE  GALLOWAY  BOSB  SHOW. 

This,  which  has  been  hitherto  held  at  Newton  Stewart  was  this 
year  held  at  Stranraer,  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  wnich  forms 
that  portion  (consisting  of  Wigtonshire  and  Kirkcudbrightshire)  of 
Scotland  known  under  the  name  of  Galloway,  Newton  Stewart  being 
about  the  centre  and  Castle  Douglas  the  inJand  extreme  of  it  The 
change  did  not  seem  to  be  a  happy  one,  for  although  the  day  chosen 
for  Uie  Show  was  that  on  whi<m  the  Galloway  Agricultural  Society 
held  theirs,  there  were  fewer  attendants  than  at  Newton  Stewart,  and 
certainly  fewer  Roses  ;  and  I  do  not  think,  although  Stranraer  is  a 
thriving  place,  that  it  will  soon  again  have  a  Rose  Show. 

Messrs.  Dickson  dc  Son  of  Newtownards  were  first  in  the  open  class 
with  a  very  fine  stand,  in  which  were  the  following— Dupuy  Jamain, 
Marie  Radv,  Marie  Yerdier,  apparently  a  good  Rose  of  a  peculiar 
shade  of  colour ;  Baroness  Kothschild,  Mrs.  Iiaxton,  Madame  Bemet, 
Dr.  Sewell,  Eugenie  Yerdier,  and  Louis  Dor6,  a  promising  new  Rose. 
Mr.  Smith  was  second  with  a  good  stand,  in  which  the  most  notice- 
able were  Thomas  Methven,  Gaston  Leveque,  apparently  a  good  new 
Rose ;  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Baron  Haussmann,  Lten  Renault,  I^ 
H&vre.  Mr.  Smith  was  also  first  in  the  twenty-four  class  confined  to 
local  growers  ;  in  this  stand  wero  fine  blooms  of  Mens.  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Penelope  Mayo,  Sophie  Fropot,  and  others.  In  the  class  for  twenty- 
fours,  confined  to  amateurs  and  gentlemen's  gardeners.  Mr.^  J. 
Richardson  of  Tondraghee  Gardens  was  first  In  nis  stand,  besides 
other  well-known  favourites,  were  good  blooms  of  Mdlle.  Gabrielle 
Luizet,  Francois  Lou  vat,  Madame  Nacnury  j^nd  Baronne  de  Rothschild. 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Boieldieu,  Comtesse  de  Paris,  very  bright ;  and 
Comtesse  de  Serenye,  clean  and  good.  In  the  class  for  twelves  Mr. 
P.  Lennox  was  first,  A.  Colomb,  Xa  France,  Dr.  Andry,  were  the  best 
blooms :  and  Mr.  McMunro  was  first  in  the  class  for  amateurs  only. 
He  had  good  blooms  of  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Etienne  Levet, 
Marshal  Niel,  and  Marie  Rady.  The  otiier  classes  do  not  call  for 
any  particular  comment  Cottagers  were  poorly  represented,  and  the 
bouquets  were  indifferent,  except  one,  which  consisted  of  seventy-five 
distinct  varieties  of  herbaceous  plants. 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  experience  for  me  to  revisit  a  place  in 
which  fifty  years  ago  I  had  spent  some  verv  unhappy  months  as  a 
half-starved  schoolboy,  and  where  I  had  not  been  since ;  still  more  to 
revisit,  as  I  did  the  following  day  as  the  guest  of  my  good  friend 
Provost  Stuart,  Brodick  Bay  and  Xamlash  m  the  island  of  Arran — 
places  I  used  in  those  long-past  days,  when  many  a  time  I  was  thank- 
ful enough  after  a  stormy  cruise  to  find  myself  in  shelter.  And  how 
retentive  memory  is  of  those  early  days  I  As  we  steamed  into  Brodick 
I  could  without  difficulty  call  to  mmd  the  CasUe,  and  the  road  to 
Kilmichael,  where  blackcock  and  grouse  used  to  abound,  and  where 
my  g[ood  father  used  CoL  Fullerton's  property,  bringing  home  manr 
a  weighty  bag.  And  now  I  Well,  if  the  tunes  have  not  changed, 
which  assuremy  they  have,  we  at  any  rate  have  done  so. 

THB  WEST  OP  SCOTLAND  BOSABIAH  SOCIBTrS  SHOW 

Was  held  in  the  grounds  of  The  Hermitage  at  Helensbureh,  and  was 
remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  amateur  exhibitors  and  the  general 
good  character  of  the  blooms,  although,  as  I  have  said,  in  some 
instances  the  season  was  past  Notably  was  this  the  case  with 
Major  Denniston's  flowers,  which  had  won  high  honours  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  which  last  year  occupied  so  oonspicuous  a  place,  but 
were  now  over.  Messrs.  Dickson  a  Son  of  Newtownards  were  first 
in  the  open  class  for  nurserymen,  ti)eir  stand  comprising  amongst 
others  good  blooms  of  Etienne  Leve^  Capltaine  Christy,  Amiie  Wood, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Mrs.  Lucton.  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  of  Bel- 
mont, Belfast,  was  first  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  with  a  fine  stand 
consisting  with  others  of  the  following— Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Barthelemy  Joubert,  and  Horace  Yemet  Amongst  ama- 
teurs Thomas  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Row  (gardener,  Harry  Lester),  was 


tha  moat  anooe—fnl  oompatitor,  while  my  friend  Xr,  Whitwell  of 
Dailington  ouried  off  iaa  piiie  far  twentj'-foar  open  to  lU  with 
ft  reij  excellent  itBUd .  One  other  pramioeat  feature  of  thie  Exhi- 
bitioD  is  the  Urge  nambei  of  boi^ueti.  On  tbis  occasion  there  were 
noleea  than  3S8,and  it  wu  kmiuiDg  to  see  the  competition  there  was 
to  fet  these  and  the  Boee  blooms  afler  the  Exhibition  bad  cloud, 
forarBBolAr  auction  was  held,  and  the  whole,  which  goes  to  the 
benefit  o(  the  Society,  amonnte  to  a  good  ronnd  anm ;  and  those 
persons  who  bold  the  notioD  that  the  Scotch  hare  no  humour  in  them 
would  h*Ta  been  not  a  little  surprised  to  hare  bad  heard  the  shouts 
of  lanjibter  with  which  the  aactioneer'H  Bailies  were  greeted. 

As  IS  uinal  on  these  occasions  the  Bhow  was  formally  opened  at 
faalf-past  one  o'clock,  and  PioToat  Btuart  did  it  admirably  and  with 
ezoellent  taate,  while  at  the  dinner  he  presided  in  that  genial  and 
bearty  spirit  which  always  makes  a  dinner  go  off  well.  The  Society 
ia  in  a  flonrishing  condition,  and  with  euchactd re  officers  ite  prosperity 
is  Bisnied. — O^  jDtal. 

OPHIOGLOSSUM  VULGATUM  tab.  AMBIGODM. 

The  accompanying  Hlnstration  is  a  faithful  representatioii  of 
this  rare  Adder's-tongne  Fern,  which  was  discorered  by  Ur.  W. 
Comow  lome  years  ago  at  St.  Hartin't,  odq  of  the  Bcilly  Isles. 
Some  botanists  i^ard  it  as  a  mere  form  of  the  common  O.  tuI- 
gatom,  ud  othen  as  identical  irith  0.  Inaitanicam.    I  wrote  to 


Ht.  Cnmow  on  the  aabject,  and  the  following  ia  bit  reply ; — "  In 
resaid  to  OphiOKlotsan  ambiguum,  I  think  it  is  genenlly  eon- 
■ideied  dietiact  ^m  O.  ludtanicnm.  and  that  it  is  only  a  Tarietr 
ot  O.  fulgatnm.  The  season  of  fniitjng  is  in  accordance  with 
this.  If,  on  the  other  band,  as  some  say,  this  is  found  at  Scilly  in 
Irnit  in  Jannary,  I  ahonld  r^ard  it  as  identical  with  O.  luaitani- 
cnm.  LIring  plants  of  the  latter  that  I  had  from  Jersey  or 
Ouenseylast  year  did  not,  as  fat  as  I  could  perceive,  differ. in 
appearance  from  the  Scilly  plants,  but  the  former  fruit  in  the 
early  spring  months,  whereas  the  latter  fruit  in  Hay  and  June. 
Tbe  question  aeemi  to  be,  Does  it  fruit  twice  in  one  season!— 
W,  Cdbhow." 

It  mtut  be  remembered  that  tbc  range  of  0.  lusitanicum  ia  Ter^ 
extenaire,  inhabitaling  (he  sandy  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa 
waafaed  by  the  Heditertanean,  extending  to  the  Canary  lalea  and 
Hadeira.  I  may  also  add  that  the  time  of  fruiting  of  those 
found  at  Scilly  agrees  exactly  wiUi  those  Ihat  are  found  in 
Portanl— Tiz.,  Ha^  and  June,  ao  that  probably  the  Scilly  plants 
are  the  typical  O.  luiitanicam,  and  the  Queinaey  plants  the 
TuietiM.— W,  BOBurn^  Pentanm. 


ACER  HEGDNDO  TARIEGATA. 
Amokosi  white-leaTfid  decidtions  trees  or  Bbrubs  tor  aasociating 
with  other  colonra  this  has  no  eqa^,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  Lg 
not  more  planted  in  flower  gardens,  about  pleasure  gronnda, 
carriage  driTee,  and  such  plaMS,  It  ia  also  worth  growing  in 
poto  tor  conaer*atory  decoration.  I  lately  saw  a  flne  quantity  of 
ft  1b  this  way  in  Heetrs.  Veilch'a  Narsery,  Chelsea,  as  a  fore- 
ground to  the  banks  of  flne,  healthy,  dark  green-leaTCd  CameUiaa 
which  are  cnltlTated  to  aoch  perfection  in  one  of  the  entiance 


bed  of  blue  Delphiniums  and  this  Acer  in  Battetsea  Park  « 
most  pleasing  when  J  saw  it  three  weeks  ago. 

It  ^ws  equally  well  with  Mr.  T.  B.  Ware  at  Tottenham,  bat 
there  it  ia  not  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  as  it  ia  planted  cbieBy 
near  the  tops  of  hardy  plant  mounds  with  no  other  foliage  near. 
In  pleasure  grounds  no  one  could  err  in  planting  it  about  the 
margin  of  sbiubberiee,— J.  M. 


Wa  era  are  eitremsly  abundant  this  season,  and  although  there  is 
little  of  ths  Qner  fmitd  to  tempt  them,  the  smaller  kinds  are  not  free 
from  their  depredations,  hence  it  becomes  imperstiTe  to  destroy  all 
the  neeti  possible.  Commence  in  good  time  to  trap  tbe  iusecta  by 
means  of  bottles  halt  filled  with  well-sweetened  beer  or  eider,  and 
suspended  near  the  places  the  waaps  Sequent.  If  the  wasps  taken 
are  nDmeroos  tbe  bottlee  should  be  cleared  eveiy  morning. 

It  may  seem  supeifiuons  to  make  any  remarks  about  ripening  fruit, 
but  its  gsnerally  scarcity  render  more  than  ordinary  care  necessary. 
Apricots  are  fine,  only  Oallios  Early,  St.  Ambroise,  and  Moor  Park 
have  fruit  to  which  ants  pay  ■saidnons  attentioa,  but  gnano  sprinkled 
at  the  base  of  the  wall  ocoasionally  will  drire  them  away.  Plnma  on 
wall-tnined  trees  are  awellhig  well,  and  in  some  instanoefl  an  a  fair 
crop,  but  pyramidal  tieea  are  almost  a  failure,  the  finit  haying  dropped 
except  Biren'  Prolific,  an  excellent  enrly  culinary  Plnm.  The  lead- 
ing shoots  of  wall  trees  sbonld  ba  rcgnlarly  nailed  or  tied-in,  allowing 
room  for  tbe  swelling  of  the  shoots,  continning  to  remove  or  stop 
BUpetfooBS  or  forerigbt  shoots,  avoiding  ovetcrowding,  so  that  the 
young  wood  retained  may  derive  the  benefit  ot  light  and  air.  Qrape 
Tinee  on  walls  shonld  have  all  snperfluons  shoots  removed,  and  tbe 
laterals  well  pinched  back,  ao  as  to  admit  inn  and  air  to  tbe  wood, 
keeping  the  fruit  close  to  the  wall,  the  berries  bdng  carelally  thinned 
oat  on  each  bunch.  Bipening  fmit  of  Apricots  and  Peachea  must  be 
examined  daily,  and  when  mature  it  should  be  removed  carefully,  as 
undue  pressure  will  injure  tbe  flesh  and  decay  speedily  ensues.  The 
fruit  is  better  for  bemg  allowed  to  lie  for  a  day  or  two  on  padded 
shelves  in  a  well-ventilated  fruit-room.  Protect  HorelloOherriee  with 
nets  from  birds,  and  after  han^ng  a  time  this  fmit  is  much  esteemed 
by  some  for  dessert,  and  it  forms  acceptable  dishes  in  September  and 
early  October.  Bushea  of  Bed  Warrington  or  any  other  late  Goose- 
benies,  together  with  Bed  and  White  Cnirants,  should  be  covered 
with  nets  to  pmeive  the  fruit  until  a  late  period.  Hats  from  ex- 
oludi  ng  air  and  light  and  engendering  damp  abauld  never  be  used. 
Hexagonal  netting  ia  the  best  material  for  the  pnrposs.  Continue  to 
layer  runners  of  Strawberries  in  pots  for  forming  fresh  plantations, 
and  where  runners  are  not  required  they  shonld  be  removed  from 
plants  in  bearing. 

FBurr  Hooats. 

Jfcloni.— Qive  all  possible  attention  to  the  batch  of  plants  recently 
planted  out  for  affording  ripe  fruit  in  October,  encouraging  them  by 
every  means  to  make  a  strong  and  quick  growth, affording  a  minimum 
temperatnre  of  70«  to  76",  and  a  maximum  of  90°  to  96°,  with  a  molat 
atmosphere,  and  shade  only  to  prevent  Sagging.  Trainwith  one  stem 
on  ly,  allowing  them  to  advance  well  up  the  trellis  before  stoppiog, 
and  pinch  out  all  laterals  between  the  bed  and  trellis  directly  they 
are  visible.  Earth-up  the  roots  of  p1aot<  which  have  aet  ths  fniit ; 
afford  the  needful  support  to  fruit  banging  beneath  the  trellis; 
and  be  careful  in  the  application  of  water  when  the  fmit  is  ripening, 
not,  however,  permitting  Bagging.  Late  crops  in  pits  and  frames 
should  have  a  slesdy  bottom  beat  to  enable  the  fruit  to  swell  off 
freely,  applying  a  good  lining  it  neceaaary,  and  afterwards  admitting 
a  little  air  constantly  to  allow  rank  steam  to  pass  off.  Canker  is 
unusnally  prevalent  both  at  the  collar  and  in  the  old  growths- 
Employ  no  more  water  than  is  absolutely  neonssry  to  maintain  the 
plants   in   healthy  growth,  and  ventilate  constantly  in  dull  wet 
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weatbcr,  robbing  ont  the  canker  with  fresh-slaked  lime.  Craeked 
frniti  reialt  from  exoeseire  yigonr  and  too  mnch  atmospheric 
moistare.  Gat  the  stem  aboat  half  way  through  a  joint  or  two 
below  the  fruit,  and  ventilate  freely,  reducing  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  roots  without  allowing  severe  flagging. 

CwsMimbert. — The  plants  for  autumn  fraiting  should  be  placed  out 
at  once,  observing  the  same  conditions  as  for  late  Melons,  except  that 
the  temperature  need  not  be  so  high  by  6^.  In  pits  and  frames  keep 
the  foliage  well  thinned,  the  old  growths  constantly  removed,  and  in 
laying^  young  growth  be  careful  to  add  a  lew  handfuls  of  fresh 
soil  where  convenient.  Close  the  lights  as  early  as  is  consistent  with 
the  well-being  of  the  plants,  maintaining  a  free  and  fraitful  growth. 

/lf^f.r-The  second  crop  of  fruit  on  early-forced  trees  will  now  be 
ripening,  and  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  must  be  carefoUy 
regulated  so  that  the  flavour  of  the  frait  be  not  deteriorated.  Syring- 
ing the  foliage  must  also  cease,  and  a  free  circulation  of  warm  dry 
air  afforded,  which  should  be  continued  to  the  trees  after  the  fruit 
is  gathered,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  wood  be 
thoroughly  matured.  The  early-forced  trees  in  pots  should  when  the 
crop  is  gathered  be  continued  under  glass  until  their  growth  is 
mature,  similar  remarks  applying  to  trees  in  pots  intended  for  early 
f oroing  for  the  first  time.  The  young  trees  obtained  from  cuttings  in 
spring,  and  intended  for  forcing  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  growth, 
must  be  attended  to  in  pinching  off  the  tops  of  all  the  strongest 
shoots  to  form  a  symmetrical  head  in  the  first  year  of  training.  The 
latest-forced  trees  which  ripened  their  first  crop  in  June  will  now  be 
•welling  a  second  crop,  and  must  be  thinned  where  too  crowded,  the 
swelling  being  encouraged  by  syringing  the  trees  twice  daily,  keeping 
the  roots  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure  and  the  mulching  con- 
stantly moist.  Maintain  a  brisk  temperature  by  closing  early,  and 
After  the  fruits  commence  ripening  a  cireulation  of  dry  warm  air 
constantly  will  be  needfuL  Steady  attention  must  be  given  to  stop- 
ping and  tying,  avoiding  overcrowding  the  young  shoots,  as  they  will, 
especially  vigorous  shoots,  need  all  the  light  that  can  be  secured  to 
them. 

Ch&rry  ffoute, — ^Trees  subjected  to  forcing  for  several  yearn  soe- 
oesstvely  are  liable  to  premature  growth,  which  is  best  arresled  by 
folly  exposing  them  to  the  air  and  light.  Red  spider  is  not  very 
partial  to  the  leaves  at  this  stage,  hut  the  foliage  should  if  necessary 
be  washed  occasionally,  and  black  fly  must  be  eradicated  by  tize 
application  of  tobacco  water.  The  border  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  excessively  dry,  but  receive  copious  supplies  of  water  when 
necessary,  and  an  tH;>plication  of  liquid  manure  will  assist  in  plumping 
the  buds.  Trees  in  pots  will  require  frequent  attention  with  water, 
and  the  foliage  must  be  kept  clean,  so  as  to  maintain  it  in  a  healthy 
condition  as  long  as  possible. 

PLA5T  HOXrSES. 

Orchid*. — The  temperature  of  the  East  India  house  may  range  ftom 
75^  to  85^  by  day,  and  average  05**  at  night ;  the  temperature  of  the 
Cattleya  house  may  be  5**  less.  Continue  the  tame  general  ti'eatment 
of  plants  in  the  East  India  house.  The  shading  in  the  Cattleya 
house  may  be  almost  dispensed  with,  except  when  the  sun  is  very 
bright.  Cattleyas  making  their  growth  should  receive  every  possible 
encouragement.  Calanthe  vestita,  C.  Yeitcbi,  and  C.  Warneri  should 
not  be  any  longer  shaded,  but  be  watered  liberally  at  the  roots  for 
some  weeks  to  come,  and  occasionally  with  weak  liquid  manure. 
Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  Cambridgeanum,  and  many  other  Dendrobes 
will  have  completed  their  growth,  and  should  be  placed  in  a  light 
position,  where  they  can  ripen  their  new  growths.  Odontoglossum 
vexUlarium  will  now  be  breaking  again,  and  may  be  repotted,  and 
water  afforded  according  to  its  requirements.  Plants  of  0.  Fhalse- 
nopsis  requiring  more  root  room  should  be  attended  to  at  once,  avoid- 
ing overpotting,  and  affording  extra  drainage,  watering  freely.  Thunias 
should  be  moved  to  a  light  airy  house,  where  they  will  ripen  off ;  bxt 
they  must  still  be  watered.  Thripe  are  often  troublesome  at  this 
season  ;  fumigate  frequently,  and  wash  the  foliage  with  a  solution  of 
soft  soap,  and  afterwards  sponge  with  clean  rain  water. 

Stove, — Gkirdenias  that  were  struck  during  the  spring  for  winter 
flowering  should  be  well  attended  to,  not  allowing  them  to  become 
root-bound,  but  shift  into  pots  7  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  according 


to  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  and  keep  them  near  to  the  ^aas  ia  m 
moderately  high  temperature  to  secure  well-maturad  growth  before 
autumn.  Few  flowers  are  so  acceptable  as  Gardenias,  and  no  plants 
more  easily  grown ;  the  chief  point  is  to  keep  them  free  from  mealy 
bug,  the  planU  being  frequently  scrutinised  for  tem,  and  given 
when  needful  a  thorough  cleaning.  The  frmgraat  ToxicophlcBa 
spectabilis  is  also  useful,  the  flowers  being  produoed  freely  in 
corymbs.  It  requires  a  cool  stove  or  intermcdiaU  house,  suooeeding 
well  in  sandy  peat. 

Hoya  bella  as  a  bouquet  flower  when  mounted  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  and  as  a  basket  plant  is  nurivnlled.  It  may  be  grown  in 
pots  plunged  hi  baskets  lined  with  moss,  and  does  not  nqnire  mndh 
root  space,  succeeding  in  sandy  peat  or  light  fibrous  loam.  In  late 
summer  .Sscliynanthttses  are  very  effective  suspended  in  conser- 
vatories ;  they  also  may  be  grown  in  pots  and  plunged  in  baskets 
lined  with  moss.  Flowering  as  they  do  when  flowers  are  scarce— 
vis.,  in  late  summer  and  autumn — it  is  remarkable  they  are  so  seldom 
seen,  especially  as  they  are  of  easy  culture.  Tillandsia  lindeni,  with 
its  intense  blue  flowers,  is  very  effective,  and  small  plants  are  vevy 
useful.  It  is  increased  by  suckers,  which  are  produoed  afUr  flowei^ 
ing ;  these  when  large  enough  should  be  taken  off,  and  placed  singly 
in  small  pots.    Sandy  peat,  well  drained,  and  a  light  position  suiU  it. 

Allamandas  will  continue  flowering  until  a  late  period,  providing 
they  be  regularly  supplied  with  liquid  manure.  Bongainvillea  glabra, 
whether  in  pots  or  planted  out,  should  be  similarly  treated.  Early- 
flowered  Gloxinias  should  be  gradually  dried  off  by  withholding 
water  and  keeping  the  plants  in  a  light  airy  position  until  their 
growth  is  matured,  when  they  may  be  stored  away  either  in  the  pots 
or  in  boxes  in  slightly  damp  sand  in  a  temperature  of  46?  to  60**. 
Later-blooming  plants  should  receive  liquid  manure  occasionally. 
Achimenes  likewise  should  be  afforded  weak  liquid  manure  occasion- 
ally ;  and  the  bright  scarlet  A.  coooinea  and  A.  ignea,  if  kept  near  to 
the  glass  and  in  not  too  high  a  temperature,  will  flower  until  an 
advanced  period  in  autumn.  Oesnera  exontensis  and  G.  sebrina 
splendens  should  have  weak  Uqnid  manure  afforded  them  to  secure 
sturdy  growth  and  flne  spikes  of  bloMH. 

Stove  plants  that  have  been  pkoed  in  th«  oonservatory  will  suc- 
ceed so  long  as  the  weather  ia  warm,  and  the  precaution  is  taken  not 
to  supply  too  much  water  nor  to  ventilate  too  freely  in  dull  weather. 
When  the  nights  become  cold  valuable  specimens  should  be  returned 
to  the  stove,  or  they  will  receive  a  check  likely  to  interfere  with  their 
future  welfare. 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

XITOBBV  OARDBN. 

Li/Unj^  Potofoe#.— It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  ha;ve  profited  by  the 
advice  frequently  given  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  to  the  effect  that 
all  early  and  second  early  Potatoes  that  have  perfected  their  cfop  of 
tubers  should  either  be  lifted  or  have  their  haulm  drawn  from  them 
before  becoming  diseased.  Probably  there  are  some  who  have  been 
deterred  from  adopting  this  sensible  practloe,  ••  tiie  growth  this 
season  is  unusually  vigorous,  and  giiing  the  appearance  of  still  being 
growing,  when  in  reality  the  tubers  are  fully  grown,  or  at  all  events 
sufficiently  so  to  admit  of  being  lifted.  By  destroying  the  haulm 
the  channel  by  which  the  diBease  is  conveyed  to  the  tubers  is  also 
removed,  and  as  a  consequence  those  unaffected  win  renntin  so.  They 
will  mature  in  the  ground,  or  they  may  be  lifted  on  the  moming  of  a 
dry  day  and  allowed  to  remain  exposed  till  the  evening,  by  whfdi 
time  their  skins  will  be  set  Any  of  the  American  varieties,  also  the 
Dalmahoys,  Schoolmasters,  Shaws,  Dons,  and  other  quick-growing 
varieties,  and  even  the  Magnum  Bonum,  may  now  in  many  districts 
be  lifted,  but  the  Scotch  Champion  and  similarly  late-maturing  varie- 
ties must  not  yet  be  touched.  The  Potatoes  have  caused  the  winter 
greens  and  Broccoli  where  planted  between  the  rows  to  be  much 
drawn.  When  lifting  the  Potatoes  in  this  insUnce  first  clear  off  the 
haulm,  then  fork  out  straight  ahead,  throwing  the  tubers  behind,  and 
working  the  soil  up  to  the  row*  of  plants  on  both  sides^ 

Stteoeaionai  Oropt.-^The  ground  previously  occupied  by  Potctoes 
if  forked  over  as  the  process  of  lifting  proceeds,  cleared  of  all  rubbish 
and  levelled  with  a  rake,  will  be  ready  for  a  sowing  of  Turnips ;  or 
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proyiding  it  was  well  maniired  in  the  first  instance,  it  maj  be 
planted  with  breadths  of  Sarojti  white  Broccoli,  sprouting  Broccoli, 
Sjde,  Bmssels  Sprouts,  Coleworts,  Endire,  and  other  quick-growing 
crops*  The  drills  for  the  Tamips  maj  on  good  ground  be  15  inches 
apart,  and  suitable  yarieties  are  Snowball,  Yeitch's  Red  Globe,  or  the 
American  Bed  Stone  and  Gliirk  Castle  Black  Stone.  A  distance  of 
15  inciies  eaefa  way  will  also  snit  the  Coleworts  and  the  small  Saroys. 
Attlioagfa  it  is  late  for  planting  Brussels  Sprouts  they  may  during  a 
aild  winttf  ptove  remnneratiTe.  These,  and  also  Broeooli,  foivens, 
JMid  the  Dfumfaead  Saroys,  may  be  pli»isd  in  drills  2  feet  apart,  and 
tiM  plattfts  16  iaohee  aeaader  in  the  row*,  as  in  most  loealitiee  they 
wiU  Bot  gsew  to  a  gieat  sixe.  The  aoiaU  Tarieties  of  Bndire,  such  as 
the  ICossHmrled,  may  be  planted  about  9  inches  apart  each  way,  and 
the  largw,  of  which  the  best  is  the  Improved  Batarian,  about  12  inshee 
Apart  each  way.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  the  former  and  also  some 
jof  the  Cabbage  yarieties  of  Lettuce,  and  any  seed  there  may  be  left 
of  the  summer  Cos  Tarieties.  The  latter  should  not  be  thinned  rery 
freely ;  they  will  then  form  hearts  quickly,  and  be  found  useful  with 
Endiye  in  salads.  Parsley  if  sown  now  may  perhaps  be  found  useful 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  if  some  of  the  spring-sown  be 
trensi^anted  it  will  be  improyed,  and  is  lees  liable  to  run  to  seed 
early  the  following  spring. 

The  drills,  for  whatever  purpose  drawn,  should  be  thoroughly 
eoaked  with  water  if  at  all  dry  some  hours  preyious  to  planting  or 
eowing.  The  Brooeoli  and  greens  ought  to  be  planted  yery  firmly,  as 
th^  then  take  aM>re  readily  to  the  soil.  Water  them  in,  and  when 
iannd  to  be  established  draw  the  soil  up  to  the  stems. 

Birawberriet, — ^The  present  is  a  good  time  to  form  a  fresh  planta- 
tieB  of  these,  and  if  strong  well-rooted  plants  are  properly  planted  on 
good  soil  they  will  yidd  a  crop  of  excellent  fruit  next  season.  The 
aaiiieafc  nmmen  are  nsnally  layered  during  July  into  8-inch  pots,  but 
this  season  being  rather  showery  plenty  of  well-rooted  plants  may  be 
token  np  with  a^trowel  from  between  Uie  lines  of  old  plants.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  cling  to  any  old  and  perhaps  worthless  variety,  Trollope's 
Yietoria  for  instance,  or  to  any  other  presumably  good  variety,  should 
that  not  do  well,  especially  seeing  how  cheaply  plants  of  any  good 
variety  can  be  purchased.  Keens*  Seedling  is  a  good  old  early  variety, 
but  Yioomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  is  a  much  heavier  cr<^per.  Sir 
J.  Faxton  is  a  good  second  eariy  variety,  but  does  not  succeed  on  all 
soils,  and  both  The  President  and  Sir  C.  Napier  are  more  to  be  relied 
on  for  yielding  heavy  crops  of  fruit  of  the  best  quality.  Gkx>d  profit- 
i^ble  late  varieties  are  Dr.  Hogg  and  British  Queen,  the  former  some- 
times socoeeding  where  the  latter  fails,  and  vice  vend,  Qround  that 
^M  either  been  trenched  or  deeply  dug  and  cropped  with  early  Pota- 
toes will  be  found  eoitable  for  Strawberries,  and  after  being  prepared 
as  above  adrised  for  the  vegetables,  should,  previous  to  planting,  be 
heavily  trampled.  Draw  shallow  drills  80  inches  apart,  and  on  rich 
aoil  8  feet  apart,  and  place  the  plants  18  or  20  inches  asunder.  Plant 
very  slightly  below  the  level,  and  make  the  soil  about  them  as  firm 
as  possible.  Those  plants  received  by  post  or  otherwise  that  have  no 
soil  attached  to  their  roots  should  first  be  immersed  in  water  for  a 
few  hours,  and  when  planted  the  roots  should  be  spread  evenly  in  the 
•ofl.  The  best  crops  are  usually  obtained  in  the  open  ground,  but  in 
many  small  gardens  they  ace  substituted  for  Box  on  each  side  of  the 
walks,  and  are  certainly  very  profitable  edging  plants.  Any  esta- 
blished plants  Ihat  have  not  borne  more  than  two  or  three  good 
CTops,  and  which  it  is  thought  advisable  to  save,  should  have  all  the 
rooners  and  a  few  of  the  outer  leaves  trimmed  off ;  the  beds  hoed  to 
4estroy  the  weeds,  and  these  and  the  loosest  of  the  mulching  cleared 
off.  Cut  oS.  the  exhausted  plants  with  a  spade,  hoe  the  bed,  and 
rake  ofl  loose  rubbish.  Do  not  dig  the  ground,  but  at  once  draw  drills 
between  the  old  lines,  and  plant  out  Broccoli  or  Savoys.  Broccoli  thus 
treated  make  very  sturdy  growth,  and  are  less  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  frost.  Any  of  the  varieties  above  recommended  are  suitable  for 
culture  in  pots.  Those  who  intend  growing  a  few  are  referred  to  the 
remarks  on  the  subject  on  page  64  of  this  series. 

Cabbage  seed  should  now  be  sown  in  order  to  obtain  strong  plants 
to  stand  the  winter.  Suitable  varieties  are  Heartwell  Harrow, 
Enfield  Market,  Scttons*  Imperial,  and  Early  Rainham.  Sow  thinly, 
and  protect  from  birds. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  BECEIVED. 
Jules  de  Cook,  Faubourg  fit.  Li^vin,  ahentv— (7 ea^ro/  CtOalogue  ^ 
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%">  All  eonrespondenee  should  be  direetod cither  to  "The  Editors" 
or  to  *'The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Kr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request  that 
no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  oorrespondents,as  doing 
so  subieots  them  to  nnjostiiabie  trooble  aad  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  queetionb  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  ef 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  poet, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Cultare  of  Doable  Pyretlurvaui  <C.  A^.->FalI  psrtieidan  of  the 
tnatmeat  double  Pjraihnmis  roqaire  appeand  fa  No.  1008  d  this  Joomsl,  te 
which  wecanaot  do  better  than  rate  joo. 

IfVflllam  Tlllsry  Melon  (^4  r<mng  Gardtmer).— The  following  is  the 
description  of  this  Melon,  which  was  certificated  hj  the  Boyal  Horucaltuzal 
Society  In  1979— Fruit  large  and  handsome*  having  a  dark  green  akin,  and 
regnlarly  netted.  Bind  rery  tlUn.  Flesh  pak  green,  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  excel- 
lent qoality. 

Emrlj  Roee  Potatoes  (A  Towtg  €ku'dmer).^Yom  crop  of  €8S  lbs.  from 
19  Ae.  U  seed,  ooonpyinfr  ground  M  yaidi  long  by  e  vards  wide,  is  not  exeep- 
tiooal.  Ttie  crop  from  St  yaidi  by  If  yards  of  gsoond  is  mnch  better;  61  lbs. 
of  seed  yielding  17M  tbs.  Is  at  the  rate  of  a  UtUe  ov«r  ^  tons  per  acre.  The 
sesolts  are  satlsfaiioiy,  but  theg  have  been  more  than  doobled. 

Grapes  Shanking  (Stib$eHber).^Wt  are  glad  to  hear  that  onr  advice  has 
proved  so  serviceable  to  yoo.  Shanking  Is  generally  caused  by  overoropping  or 
defecttve  root-action,  tlie  latter  arising  from  stagnant  soil  caosing  the  roots  to 
decay,  or  a  very  dry  border  caosing  them  to  shrlTel.  The  berries  always  stop 
swelling  for  a  week  daring  the  stoning  period.  Your  Tines  an  probably  rather 
overcropped. 

Beetles  lafeeting  FarsBlps  (/.  J?.)^The  insacts  sent  belong  to  the 
genos  Hister,  etie  of  the  groiq>  of  beetles  oalled  **  Mimic,"  from  the  readiness 
with  which  they  feign  death.  Hence  they  may  be  easily  shaken  off  t^  plants 
on  which  they  are  feeding  and  then  destroyed.  But  their  nsnal  food  is  animal 
and  vegetable  snbetanoee  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  probably  their  attacking  the 
toavee  of  Panaips  and  Potatoes  Indicates  an  unhealthinesn  in  the  ptaats  from 


Chrysanthemom  ftrnteecens  iSnbteHber).— The  plants  intended  for 
wlntsr  flowering  »boakl  have  the  flower  bods  removed  until  wfthhi  a  month 
of  the  time  that  flowers  are  wanted.  Cuttings  inserted  now  will  form  small 
plants  that  will  flower  freely  during  the  winter,  Ave  or  six  being  grown  In  a 
6-inch  pot.  Cuttings  for  prodncing  plants  for  bedding-out  next  year  majr  be 
inserted  in  September  in  saudv  soil,  the  pots  to  be  placed  in  a  frame  or  propa- 
gating hoose,  and  shaded  and  kept  close  for  a  f^w  days  just  to  prevent  flagging, 
then  innrad  to  light  and  air. 

Heatlag  Stove  and  Fernery  iff.  RX—Y<m  will  require  four  rows  of 
8-indi  pipes  to  heat  the  stove,  two  along  each  side,  or,  if  the  house  ia  a  leao-to, 
at  the  front  or  in  the  pathway,  and  for  bottom  heat  two  rows  of  8-inch  pipes 
will  be  suflMent  for  a  bed  8  feet  wide.  They  shonid  be  surrounded  and  covwed 
to  a  depth  of  about  8  inches  with  rubble,  and  over  this  place  the  plunging 
materiaL  The  same  number  of  pipes  as  for  the  stove  will  be  required  for  the 
fernery  if  to  be  kn>t  at  stove  temperature,  or  two  rows— i.^.,  a  flow  and  return, 
if  for  greenhouse  Ferns. 

Ooltiire  of  Gold  and  SUver  Feme  (N.  B.),  —  The  gmw  Oyumo- 
gramma,  which  yon  desigrnate  by  the  above  popolar  name,  inclndes  nmny  beanti- 
ful  forms,  all  of  which  are  of  easy  cnlture,  and  are  from  their  distinct  appear- 
ance especially  deserving  of  attention.  The  compost  they  require  la  a  mixture 
of  fibrous  peat  and  silver  sand,  the  poXs  being  of  moderate  dze  and  carpfnlly 
dxaiaed.  A  light  poeition  should  be  selected  Car  the  plants  In  a  stove  temery, 
or  a  slightly  shaded  place  in  an  ordinary  stove  would  suit  them ;  but  in  either 
case  care  most  be  exercised  to  avoid  wetting  the  fronds  when  syringing,  or  the 
delicate  **  farina "  will  be  washed  off.  Abundance  of  water  is  required  at  the 
roots,  and  if  the  plantfl  are  allowed  to  suffer  in  the  slightest  degree  from  inatten- 
tion to  this  bad  results  invariably  follow. 

Oultvre  of  Eaphorbla  eplendens  (A  Voting  (7ardm«r)  ..The  plant  of 
which  yon  sent  a  specimen  is  Euphorbia  splendens.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  requir- 
ing a  stove  temperature,  Mid  a  soil  of  fibrous  loam  and  sand,  with  a  small  pro- 
po^on  of  lime  rubbish.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  as  any  stagnant 
moisture  is  especially  injurious  to  the  plants,  as  their  stems  are  very  succulent. 
When  the  plMts  are  growing  frsely  water  may  be  liberally  supplied,  liq«rtd 
manure  being  also  bnneflcial  occasionally.  Although  ancceeding  well  in  poti 
this  BufiAorbia  is  more  useful  If  planted  out  in  a  border  against  a  wall  In  the 
stove,  where  flowwt  wiU  be  bseljr  pcodnosd,  showing  a  considerable  portion  e( 
the  year. 

Cultnre  of  VInoas  (/Wd).— VInca  roeea  and  V.  alba,  to  which  you  refen 
are  useful  qoiok-fTowing  stove  plaata  that  vsqnire  no  special  tmaSment,  aad 
flower  freely.  A  rich  light  compost  of  loam,  sand,  and  a  small  proportion  of 
well-decayed  manure  suit  them  admirably.  Abundance  of  water  is  required 
whilst  the  plaata  are  growing.  To  fbrm  bushy  tpeolmaoB  it  will  be  nonsaaaiy  to 
pinch  the  shoots  back  and  shift  the  plants  as  they  fill  their  pota  with  roots. 

Charaoterlstios  of  a  Good  Pansy  (F.  a.  5.).— In  reply  to  your  ques- 
tion we  append  from  onr  Manual, "  Florists'  Flowers,"  the  following  deaoriptiea 
of  the  chief  qnaliUasa  Panty  shonid  peasees  to  be  flt  for  exhibition :— «l,Eaoh 
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I  Angart  t,  lewi. 


oohnin,  lire  grvnt  blemish 


«  flower.    The  jellow 
ich  jon  ntcT  li  the  Apl 


l«inj,BiidUDtu>ollKhtoi 

the  tWncia  or  Crah  KUKk 

■diptcd  loT  poC  cnlton.    1 

fMlatAtlic  nBttMOt  hl^wlndL    AooordlDB  1 

corend  m>  >  wlMlu  In  (he  FonM  at  Apl,  In  BritUnf .    It  hu  axa  us 

tbftt thliApplflini  bnnght  from  PelopoMnn  to  Rome  bjAppliu  CUu 

WbMlitr  tlu*  b*  true  or  not  Uxn  eui  ba  no  donM  It  Ii  of  g«t  uitlqiiltr.  i 

ti»  oMeit  antiion  nffud  It  u  the  prodnotlonof  An  i^  prior  to  tJieIr 

Althoogh  msottoiKd  by  niort  of  the  Mil]'  cooUiwnUl  wrltna,  the  Airi  doe 

■ppcu  to  hue  been  known  In  tbig  conntrr  till  towudi  thaBndoT  Um  • 

tmnth  eentDi7.     It  !■  lint  nunUomd  by  WocUdg*,  who  e«Ui  It '  Pomnx 

p— .  B  onrjoni  Apple,  latatj  pcopicited ;  Uie  frnlt  li  null  ud  pie— at.  ■ 

tba  Ibduu  of  Ptenco  vrej  in  Uulr  pDOkgta.  b;  neim  tb*r  iletd  no  nnnla 

Mint.'    Uiter,  In  hli  'JonrseTto  Farli,  IWB,'  ipeiUDg  ot  tbta 

at  the  Ai^iha  nrrod  op  In  tho  deaant,  un. 

nrred  ben  more  tor  ihow  then  lor  nee ;  being 
end  Terr  rtd  on  om  aide.  »nd  mla 
ladtaa  A  "■--  —' — " — 


a  pynunldsl  babil  ol  growth,  ht»Ith7.  and  an  ahon- 

.  Whfn  wmked  od  the  Fiencb  ParadlH  It  li  well 
ia  Aimly  attacbnl  u  tba  ipnn,  and  lordblT 
*■--  ■-  Uerlet,  the  Apl  waa  dirt  dla- 


Ids  ht  tlita  ea  being  one 
le^oma  d'Apli,  wbTch  li 
'     Apple,  yery  bean^Dl. 


Apple  ta] 


Ir  totleti  oa  4  pattern  10  ] 
utlUee  ot  tbe  Apl  an  ■! 


nuiUly  imported  t^ 


other  fane;  Apple  la  Ibe  market.  In  the  winter  montlu  thej  m^  be  ana 
■ndrclad  with  nukna  oolocred  tlanie  pven  adoining  the  wlndowa  o(  the 
fraltenn  In  Cerent  Garden  Market." 

Mamaa  of  n*tilt(lr.ir.0fluu).— The Ocapeli  white  nontlgnan. 

Saaattotnma%mU.  iruUamj).— Tba  plant  with  large  ml  bractali  Loj- 
"     '         ~  ...  ^    (Iniifl)r—1ha  ipealsien 


oaataria  fonnoaai  tbe  otber  la 


POVLTnr,  piasoN,  and  bee  chrohidle. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  AUTUMN  CULTIVATION. 

(CoMiaatdfrompagt  104,) 
The  next  point  to  b«  considered  ia  the  Bntnmn  cnltiratioB  of 
Pot&tocB,  and  in  this  Mae  it  nill  be  tbe  tame  aa  before  stated  for 
Lent  com,  roote,  &0.,  if  tbe  land  ia  foul :  if,  boweTer,  it  ia  com- 
pantiTClj  clean  our  practice  baa  been  for  inany  years  to  plongb 
the  land  diiecUj  after  barieat  As  soon  aa  the  Inmpa  of  grata 
comuience  erowlng,  and  can  be  Teadilf  seen,  theae  are  forked  oat 
and  c*rried  aw^ ;  tlte  land  will  tben  be  alloned  to  remain  en- 
diatnrbed  nntil  planting  time.  If,  bowever,  a  few  buncbes  of 
graas  ihonld  appear  they  may  be  torked-ont  before  proceeding  to 
barrow  or  prepare  tbe  land  for  planting.  Having  completed  oni 
remarks  aa  tM  aa  tbe  sarface  cnltdTation  i*  concerned  we  moat 
now  refer  to  the  ploughing,  which  shonld  be  done  by  a  heavy 
fniTOw,  making  the  neceaaary  diatinetion  in  tbe  treatment  of 
light  or  heavy  aoila.  In  vaiions  northern  or  north  midland 
conntiea  it  is  cnst«marj  to  drill  or  hand^dibble  the  root  seeds  on 
the  stetch  at  37  inches  apart,  in  which  case  we  advise  that  the 
land  shonld  be  laid  Into  atetchea  to  lie  for  the  winter  monthe,  in 


order  that  in  tbe  spring  tbej  may  be  reversed,  and  that  the  doDg 
may  be  laid  into  tbe  fnirowa  before  leversing,  in  readiness  for 
drilling  tbe  seed  ;  Uiis  refers  to  the  light  and  dry  loams.  Upon 
tbe  heavy  soils  intended  (or  Mangolds  or  Swedes  the  land  may 
require  to  be  worked  down  and  tbe  stetchea  reversed,  and  tben 
lay  out  the  dung,  to  be  btuied  by  the  last  reversal  of  stetchea, 
and  by  this  means  the  Und  will  be  bioaght  into  a  light  loose 
state,  BO  deairable  for  root  coltiration.  It  will,  even  on  heavy- 
land,  not  always  be  necessary  to  reverse  the  atetcbes  the  second 
time  in  the  spring  if  tbe  land  Js  plaoed  in  atetchea  by  ateam  power, 
as  advocated  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Woolaton,  whose  aystem  of  mannge- 
ment  of  heavy  land  is  deserving  of  the  home  farmer's  attention. 
By  driving  tbe  taclile  through  tbe  Boil  and  leaving  it  on  tbe  sur- 
face like  nbbly  coal  or  limestone,  alter  having  been  exposed  to 
tbe  alternations  of  winter  weather,  the  dang  may  be  lud  ont 
between  tbe  stetchea  or  artificial  manure  strewn  over.  The  land 
will  then,  after  reversing  the  stetchea  and  having  laid  hollow 
and  dry  donng  the  winter,  be  loand  in  a  fitting  state  to  work 
fine  enough  to  receive  the  seed  in  the  beet  condition. 

We  will  next  consider  tbe  best  method  of  treating  the  land 
dnring  winter  when  intended  to  be  cropped  in  the  apiiog  with 
Lent  com  or  pulse.  Af;*iD  we  shall  have  to  recommend  some 
difference  in  ploagbing  light  and  he«Ty  toils.  We  will  connder 
the  light  soils  first,  because  these  will  generally  be  cropped  with 
Barley  or  Peas.  JI  for  the  fomer  crop  the  land  m^  be  deeply 
ploogbed  and  allowed  to  remain  andistnrbed  daring  tbe  winter 
months  until  the  seed  time.  If  the  winter  has  been  wet  and  the 
land  lies  close  and  cold  it  ia  often  nece«sary  to  employ  Coleman'a 
scarifier,  followed  by  the  harrowa  and  loUei  until  the  fincat 
possible  tilth  can  be  obtained.  If  the  winter  has  been  dry  and 
frosty,  dragging,  harrowing,  rolling,  ftc,  will  be  snffleient  to 
produce  a  good  tilth  adapted  for  the  successful  coltivation  of 
Barley.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  as  no  time  can  be  atated 
for  commencing  to  work  the  land  it  shonld  not  be  nudertaken 
until  the  land  ia  white  and  dry  upon  the  surfoce,  after  which  tbe 
Booner  the  seed  ia  drilled  the  better.  We  deprecate  entirely  aoy 
spring  ploaghing,  as  being  not  only  an  unnecessaiy  delay  of  the 
seed  time,  bat  in  dry  harsh  weather  it  baa  often  resnlted  in  the 
seed  not  vegetating  with  regularity.  For  Peas,  however,  we 
recommend  tbe  reversa,  and  the  early  sorte  cannot  be  drilled  too 
soon,  for  on  the  first  anitable  date  tbe  land  most  be  ploughed 
and  drilled,  in  order  that  rain  or  night  frosts  may  not  intervene, 
and  it  is  also  neceaaary  becanse  Feas,  Vetches,  Ac,  always  succeed 
best  upon  a  fresh  f  nirow. 

Heavy  land  usnally  cropped  with  Oats  or  Beans  sbonid  be 
ploughed  with  a  deep  furrow  to  lie  during  the  winter  in  ridges  of 
such  dzeas  ia  usnal  in  the  district, and  the  land  being  properly  watei- 
furrowed  and  well  cleaned,  so  that  it  may  lie  bigb  and  dry  during 
winter,  in  order  that  the  land  in  the  spring  may  be  planted  with 
Beans  as  early  as  ponible.  If  allowed  to  lie  on  tbe  here  furrow 
during  tbe  whole  winter  the  land  can  be  worked  early  in  the 
spring,  and  the  seed  sboold  be  drilled  at  once,  for  tiie  early  sown 
are  the  likelieat  to  escape  the  black  aphides.  Bometimea  we  have 
known  tbe  seed  hand-planted  in  every  other  furrow,  and  ibo  land 
ploughed  with  a  shallow  furrow  just  sufficient  to  bury  the  Beau. 
This  plan  is  only  advisable  wben  the  soil  is  very  stiff  and  difBcnlt  to 
work,  for  we  have  seen  tbe  Beans  germinate  well,  and  frequently 
succeed  mncb  better  than  by  drilling  or  band-dibbling.  The  same 
method  ia  recommended  for  tbe  Oat  crop,  but  we  do  not  advise 
sowing  Oats  too  early  upon  heavy  cold  land,  preferring  to  wait 
until  the  land  is  white  on  the  surface,  and  then  drill  after  work- 
ing the  land  sntDcienUy  to  obtain  a  fine  tilth. 

We  inay  now  refer  to  the  autamn  tillage  of  Clover  or  Baintfoin 
leae,  for  in  these  much  Couch  and  Lop  Grass  is  often  found, 
particularly  upon  those  fields  when  previously  under  a  fallow  ; 
and  with  an  adverse  season  like  1789,  when  it  was  quite  im* 
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possible  to  clean  anj  land  during  the  whole  year.  If  the  lea 
grounds  are  intended  for  Wheat  the  same  season  it  is  especiallj 
desirable  not  to  move  the  land  deeply,  because  it  would  be  too 
light,  therefore  in  disposing  of  the  couch  before  ploughing  the 
surface  of  the  soil  only  should  be  moved  by  the  strongest  scarifier. 
There  should  be  some  difference  in  the  treatment  of  a  Saintfoin 
lea  compared  with  a  Clover  lea,  for  there  is  probably  no  better 
or  cheaper  way  of  preparing  the  Saintfoin  lea  for  the'  next  crop 
than  by  paring  and  burning.  If  Clover  lea  was  burnt  the  value 
of  the  Clover  roots  would  be  lost,  therefore  the  less  labour  that  is 
bestowed  on  removing  the  couch  before  laying  out  the  dung  the 
better. 

In  reference  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  autumn  cultiva- 
tion in  contrast  with  spring  tillage  there  is  first  of  all  a  much 
greater  certainty  of  a  given  number  of  days  being  secured  for 
tillage  in  the  autumn  than  in  the  spring,  because  as  soon  as  open 
weaUier  commences  the  seed  time  has  arrived.  To  this  point  we 
call  the  attention  of  the  home  farmer  particularly,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  in  the  spring  that  which  can  be  easUy  done  in  the 
autumn,  although  there  are  some  days  in  the  most  favourable 
autumns  on  which  the  land  can  be  cleaned,  yet  the  employment 
of  steam  power  renders  it  possible  to  perform  much  work  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  animals,  in  consequence  of  the  limited 
time  at  our  command.  We  shall  not  therefore  attempt  any  com- 
parison between  the  cost  of  steam  power  and  that  of  horses,  be- 
cause the  former  is  quite  possible  in  ordinary  seasons,  whereas  the 
latter  is  impossible  without  disturbing  the  whole  work  of  Wheat 
sowing,  green-crop  seeding,  &c.  We  here  repeat  our  firm  convic- 
tion wat  after  autumn  cultivation  has  been  effected,  or  in  fact 
under  any  circumstances,  nothing  proves  so  injurious  to  the  root 
crops  as  various  ploughings  in  the  spring,  the  land  not  only  losing 
moisture  but  firmness  also,  both  of  which  are  necessary  to  success- 
ful root  culture. 

WOEK  ON  THE  HOME  FAEM. 

Horu  Labour, — In  some  instances  the  sowing  of  Turnips  will  still 
be  unfinished,  but  the  sooner  it  is  done  now  the  better.  Ploughing 
the  land  and  planting  Thousand-headed  Kale  or  dwarf  Savoy  Cabbages 
will  be  advancing  accordmg  to  the  requirements  of  the  stock  on  the 
farm,  as  well  as  the  production  of  vegetables  to  be  sold  as  the  food  of 
the  people.  The  dwarf  Savoy  Cabbages  may  be  made  a  profitable 
crop  upon  farms  near  a  town  for  sale  in  the  early  spring  should  it  not 
be  reauired  as  food  for  the  stock  on  the  farm.  It  will  always  be 
desirable  in  the  future  to  grow  such  root  and  vegetable  produce 
as  may  be  consumed  upon  the  farm  or  sold  as  food,  a  system 
upon  which  we  acted  on  our  farm  thirty  rears  ago,  and  can  there- 
fore recommend  it  with  confidence  to  the  home  fanner.  The  value 
of  vegetables,  too,  is  much  greater  now  than  it  was  at  the  period 
namea,  for  strictly  speaking  the  supply  of  vegetables,  fruit,  Ac, 
is  not  at  all  adec^nate  to  the  requirements  of  the  inhabitants  in 
towns.  In  some  districts  the  hay  clearing  in  the  low-lying  or  water 
meadows  has  not  been  finished,  for  considerable  hinc&ance  to  the 
making,  carting,  and  stacking  has  been  experienced  in  most  of  the 
late  districts  up  to  the  time  we  are  writing,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
it  may  interfere  with  the  harvesting  of  early  crops,  such  as  winter 
Oats,  early  white  Oats,  Bye,  Peas,  ^c.  In  the  early  districts  of  the 
soutn  and  eastern  counties  of  England  the  above-named  crops  will  be 
cut,  thus  employing  some  of  the  horses  with  the  reaping  machines ; 
and  generally  speaUng  it  is  severe  work  for  the  animals,  especially 
as  it  is  desirable  to  make  long  days.  It  is  necessary  to  work  the 
horses  in  relays,  by  working  each  pair  not  more  than  four  or  five 
hours  in  succession.  The  reaping  and  tying  harvesters  have  now 
been  greatly  improved,  and  the  result  of  the  trials  and  contests  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Euffland  at  Carlisle 
has  established  the  practice  of  tying  the  sheaves  with  string  or  yam 
instead  of  wire,  which  was  previously  considered  necessary  in  binding 
and  reaping  machines. 

Hand  Labour, — ^When  the  weather  is  favourable  not  only  the  work 
connected  with  the  cutting  of  the  crops,  such  as  Peas,  second  crops  of 
Clover,  Ac,  will  be  pressing,  but  the  growth  of  all  late-sown  Turnips 
has  b^n  so  very  quick  and  luxuriant  that  the  hoeing  by  hand  or 
singling  must  be  done,  or  the  ultimate  crop  will  be  seriously  injured. 
We  recommend  the  plan  which  we  have  frequently  adopted  under 
similar  circumstances — that  is,  by  working  the  horse  hoe  across  the 
lines  with  the  shares  placed  for  leaving  the  plants  in  bunches,  which 

{)re vents  the  plants  becoming  stunted ;  singling  may  proceed  by  hand 
abour  only  by  women  if  men  are  not  available  through  the  urgency 
of  other  work.  Our  adjustment  of  the  shares  or  knives  of  the  norse 
hoe  is  to  retain  the  foremost  or  centre  share  in  its  usual  position,  and 
reverse  the  two  side  knives  by  turning  them  outwards  with  a  s^ace 
between  them  sufficient  to  leave  the  roots  in  bunches  of  the  nght 
dimensions.  This  is  easily  done  in  a  season  like  the  present,  when 
the  plants  are  thick  in  the  rows.  If  it  is  intended  to  grow  stubble 
Turnips  arrangements  must  be  made  both  for  the  manure  to  be 
drilled  and  the  women  appointed  to  remove  the  sheaves  or  pooks  of 
com  or  pulse,  so  that  the  ploughing  and  sowing  daily  between  them 
may  be  done,  and  thus  two-thirds  of  the  land  may  be  seeded  before 
the  com  is  carried.    The  result  of  this  plsn  we  have  proved  for  many 


years  is  a  double  weight  of  roots  as  compared  with  any  portion  left 
unsown  until  after  the  crop  is  removed. 

The  home  farmer,  where  he  has  the  care  of  a  breeding  flock,  must 
now  turn  his  attention  to  the  securing  of  rams  of  good  quality,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  flock  under  his  management.  Whether  the 
stock  are  Hampshire  or  West  County  Downs,  or  Cotswolds,  Leicesters, 
or  any  other  breed,  it  is  essential  to  take  the  first  opportunity  and 
thereby  secure  the  best  animals  which  are  necessary  for  propagating 
the  breed  he  has  in  charge.  If  the  stock  required  upon  a  home  farm 
is  for  grazing  or  winter  feeding  for  mutton,  this  is  a  good  time  for 
selecting  animals  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  Iambs  may  now 
be  shorn  and  made  out  as  fat  tegs.  The  breeding  ewes  for  making 
early  lambs  should  be  dipped,  for  in  the  enclosed  districts  they 
will  be  quickly  struck  by  the  fly,  producing  loss  of  wool.  By  this 
time  also  the  rams  will  be  running  witn  the  ewes,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  rams  ochred  so  that  each  ewe  as  served 
should  be  marked,  and  if  necessary  may  be  removed  for  inferior 
feeding  if  high  feeding  has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  early 
breeding.  All  the  yearling  off  heifers  in  the  pastures  should  ran 
together,  and  have  a  well-bred  young  bull  of  the  same  age  and  of  the 
required  breed  turned  in  with  them,  so  that  the  calves  may  be  ex- 
pected to  fall  just  when  the  earliest  grass  is  at  the  best— during  the 
early  part  of  the  month  of  May.  We  find  the  price  of  sheep  is  rather 
higher  than  last  year  at  this  time,  and  the  sale  for  store  cattle  very 
dull,  particularly  for  the  general  ran  of  the  Irish  imported  stock 
whether  of  steers  or  heifers.  Dairy  cows  and  early  calving  cattle  are 
selling  well,  and  are  likely  to  pay  well  this  year  in  the  hands  of  home 
farmers  who  are  competent  managers  of  a  herd  of  dairy  cows. 


BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SOCIETY  AND 
SOUTHEBN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  Council  meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Bristol,  on  Tue<4day  last,  the  chair  was  taken,  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  President,  by  H.  G.  Moysey,  Esq.  There  were  also 
present  Messrs.  Jonathan  Gray  and  J.  C.  MToore-Stevens  (Vice- 
Presidents),  C.  T.  D.  Acland,  J.  D.  Allen,  E.  Archer  (Colonel),  H.  J. 
Badoock  (Treasurer),  J.  C.  Best  (R.  N.),  C.  Bush,  R.  H.  Bush,  V.  P. 
Calmady,  £*.  B.  Drewe  (Colonel),  T.  Dyke,  Charles  Edwards,  Walter 
Farthing,  A.  Gibbs,  F.  Gill,  J.  E.  Knollys,  R.  Lang,  R.  Marker,  R. 
Neville,  £.  J.  Sanders,  Sir  John  Shelley,  Bart.,  A.  Stanford,  and 
J.  Goodwin  (Secretary  and  Editor). 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
gavenny, thanking  the  Society  for  his  election  as  President  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  his  year  of  office  would  be 
one  of  prosperity  and  success. 

Mr.  Charles  Edwards,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
brought  up  the  quarterly  statement  of  accounts ;  and  the  cheques  which 
had  been  drawn  for  the  payment  of  prizes  and  other  disbursements 
in  connection  with  the  recent  meeting,  were  sanctioned  by  the  Council. 
It  was  also  reported  that  so  far  as  it  was  at  present  possible  to  make 
an  approximate  estimate,  the  probable  loss  on  the  year's  proceedings 
would  amount  to  £1000. 

Mr.  Charles  Edwards,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Stock 
Prize  Sheet  Committee,  asked  for  the  amount  of  £2070  for  stock  prizes 
at  the  Tunbridge  Wells  meeting,  which  was  granted  bv  the  Council. 

The  sum  of  £200  was  granted  for  poultry  prizes  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Mr.  G.  Herbert  Morrell  repeating  his  offer  of  £6  6#.  for  prizes  for 
Langshans. 

The  amounts  voted  for  the  several  departments  of  art,  music,  and 
horticulture  at  Tunbridge  Wells  were  the  same  as  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

The  Stewards  and  Officers  for  the  Tunbridge  Wells  meetmg  were 
appointed,  subject  to  their  written  consent  to  act 

Mr.  Knollys  reported  that  he  in  company  with  Mr.  Jonathan  Grey 
had  inspected  the  ground  offered  by  the  Local  Committee  at  Tun- 
bridge Wells  for  the  trials  of  implements.  The  Committee  had 
afforded  every  facility,  and  had  been  most  willing  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Society :  and,  subject  to  certain  arrangements 
which  had  been  easily  made,  the  Stewards  had  no  hesitation  in 
approving  the  ground  offered  as  admirably  suited  for  its  purpose. 
Tne  SecretaiT  also  announce  the  payment  by  the  Local  Committee 
of  the  £800  due  from  them  in  accordance  with  the  regulations ;  and 
the  Council  resolved  that  a  special  letter  of  thanks  be  written  to  the 
Local  Committee  for  their  promptitude  and  courtesy  in  carrying  out 
the  suggestions  and  requirements  of  the  Society. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  W.  Stanford  of  Steyning,  suggesting 
that  a  class  for  yearling  agricultural  colts  should  be  added  to  the 
stock  prize  list,  similar  to  that  for  yearUng  fillies,  was  referred  to  the 
Stock  Prize  List  Committee.  . 

A  letter  from  Captain  Sherston,  suggesting  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  show  of  horses  at  the  Society's  meetings,  was  also  referred 
to  the  same  Committee. 

TOY  PIGEONS— THE  ARCHANGEL. 

This  is  a  peculiar  and  gorgeous  breed.    It  is  not  an  old  one,  or 

at  any  rate  has  not  been  very  long  known  to  English  Pigeon 

fanciers.    The  first  mention  of  it  which  we  have  seen  is  in  the 

"  Dovecote  and  Aviary,'*  published  about  thirty  years  ago.    The 
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description  there  given  can  hardly  be  improved  upon.  "The 
colooriDff  of  these  birds  is  both  rich  and  unique.  The  head,  ne^k, 
and  fore  part  of  the  back  and  body  is  chestnut  or  copper  colour, 
with  changeable  hues  in  different  lights.  The  tail,  wings,  and 
hinder  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  sort  of  blue-black ;  but  many  of 
the  feathers  on  the  back  and  shoulders  are  metallic  and  iridescent,  a 
peculiarity  not  usual  in  other  domestic  Pigeons.  The  chestnut  and 
Dlue-black  portions  of  tho  bird  do  not  terminate  abruptly,  but  are 
gently  sha<ted  into  each  other.  There  is  a  darker  bar  at  the  end 
of  the  tail.  The  iris  ie  very  bright  orange  red ;  the  feet  dean  and 
nsfeathered  and  bright  red.  Arcbsagel  Pigeons  have  a  turn  of 
feaUiers  at  Uie  back  of  the  head,  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Trumpeter,  or  to  Aldronandi's  woodcuts  of  his  Golumba  Cypria. 
It  is  the  colouring  rather  than  the  form  which  so  specially  dis- 
tinguishes them.  Their  size  is  very  much  that  of  the  Kock  Dove.** 
The  author  states  that  the  variety  was,  when  he  wrote,  rare,  and 
that  it  existed  in  the  then  famous  Knowsley  aviaries,  from  which  he 
had  a  pair ;  we,  too,  in  childhood  had  a  pair  descended  from  the 
same  stock.  It  is  true  that  "  distance  lends  enchantment  to  Uie 
view,"  and  that  youth  clothes  all  that  pleases  it  in  the  most  glow- 
ing colours  *,  still,  making  allowances  lor  this  exaggeration,  we  feel 
sue  that  these  birds  were  of  surpassing  brilliance,  and  svoh  as 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  now  seen.  The  coloured  part  of  their  plumage 
was  l^e  most  brilliant  copper  colour,  not  purple  nor  sandy,  and 
the  black  was  really  ana  intensely  black.  They  were  plain- 
headed — f.^.,  without  peaks,  and  we  well  remember  being  shown 
by  the  donor  of  them  a  poiut>headed  bird  as  something  abnormal, 
dur  pair  turned  out  two  cocks,  and  the  strain  came  to  an  end. 
Their  beauty,  however,  lingered  in  our  recollection,  and  years  after- 
wards we  saw  a  pair  advertised  by  a  then  successful  exhibitor ; 
we  bought  them,  but  great  was  our  disappointment  at  the  arrival 
of  a  pair  of  comparatively  speaking  dingy  creatures.  They,  too, 
turned  out  cocks,  and  it  seems  a  peculiarity  of  the  breed  that  two 
cocks  are  very  frequently  reared  from  one  nest,  and  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  ever  to  obtain  a  really  good  h^n. 

Archangels  are  hardy  and  prolific.  One  of  their  great  charms 
is  their  elt^ance  and  activity  on  the  wing.  Since  these  former 
failures  we  have  procured  and  bred  many  of  various  types  and 
excellence,  and  have  found  them  invariably  good  breeders  and 
parents.  We  delight  in  watching  them  ever  flitting  from  gable  to 
gable,  bowing  and  playing  in  the  sun,  and  then  swooping  down  to 
their  house  again.  Archangels  are  no  longer  a  rare  variety,  but 
the  many  are  mediocre  and  very  few  good.  The  difficolty  of 
procuring  and  breeding  them  good  seems  to  be  caused  by  this  : — 
There  are  several  sub-varieties  varying  in  colour ;  these  have  been 
much  crossed,  hence  we  never  know  the  exact  result  which  a 
union  will  produce.  The  chief  points  of  excellence  are  that  the 
copper  colour  should  be  as  bright  as  possible,  and  the  black  really 
black ;  this  latter  is  very  difficult  to  attain,  we  might  almost  say 
impossible.  Poor  birds  are  a  dingy  blue,  or  blue  and  copper, 
when  they  should  be  nearly  black  ;  such  birds  should  be  killed, 
but  not  hastily,  for  all  Archangels  are  very  dingy  during  their 
first  six  months,  and  cannot  be  called  brilliant  till  they  are  fuUy 
a  year  old.  An  experienced  eye  can,  however,  soon  detect  on  the 
neck  and  back  signs  of  brilliance  to  come.  In  some  strains  the 
copper-coloured  part  is  more  purple,  and  in  such  the  back  is  very 
brilliant  like  the  breast  of  other  Pigeons,  but  the  black  portions 
are  apt  to  be  dull,  and  the  colour,  too,  of  the  heads  dull,  which  is 
a  great  fault.  Others,  again,  have  quite  yellow  heads  and  breasts, 
and  these  if  glistening  and  not  sandy  are  valuable  for  breeding. 
When  mated  with  a  rich  purple  bird  they  often  pro<luce  birds  of 
the  ver^  brightest  sheen  and  colour.  To  our  taste  a  copper 
colour  mclining  to  purple  is  the  most  perfect  type ;  when  tnis 
extends  evenly  all  over  the  head  and  quite  duwn  to  the  thighs, 
and  when  the  black  parts  of  the  body  are  really  nearly  black,  the 
bird  is  of  great  value  and  extreme  beauty.  A  flight  of  such  is 
not  to  be  forgotten.  In  one  point  we  slightly  differ  from  Mr. 
Dixon,  the  author  of  "The  Dovecote  and  Aviary."  He  says 
that  the  black  and  copper  should  shade  gently  into  each  other. 
In  all  the  best  Archangels  we  have  ever  seen  they  have  been  well 
deflned.  We  have  had  good  Archangels  with  pearl  eyes,  but  quite 
agree  with  the  above  description,  that  their  eyes  should  be  bright 
r^,  which  seems  to  agree  best  with  their  general  colouring. 
Their  feet  are  of  a  brighter  red  than  those  of  any  other  Pigeon 
we  know.  Ap^^^  ^  ^^  hetA  is  now  almost  de  rigveur  in  the 
show  pen.  Whence  the  derivation  of  their  strange  name  ?  We 
have  been  asked  this  dozens  of  times.  We  well  remember  the 
horror  of  a  visitor  once  staying  with  us  when  a  servant  quietly 
announced,  "The  cat  has  run  off  with  an  Archangel  this 
morning  I " 

We  formerly  thought  that  they  had  probably  been  first  brought 
to  these  shores  by  an  Archangel  merchant  or  ship.  A  corre- 
spondent ingeniously  suggested  some  time  ago  that  their  name 


had  perhaps  been  given  to  them  from  the  similarity  of  their 
colour  to  that  of  various  great  Italian  pictures  of  the  Archangel 
Michael.  There  is  much  plausibility  in  this  suggestion.  Bre^ 
of  similar  colouring  certainly  exist  in  the  aviaries  of  some  of  Uie 
great  oriental  Pigeon-fancying  potentates.  When  introduced  to 
Europe  they  would  very  likely  have  first  come  to  Italy.  In  Tran- 
sylvania and  the  Tyrol  they  are  still  common. 

The  nomenclature  is,  however,  only  of  secondary  interest ;  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  most  beautiful  breed,  and  one  which  we  can 
recommend  to  young  fanciers  almost  more  confidently  than 
any  ether.  Archangels  give  no  trouble,  they  invariably  nudce 
good  nest-*,  and  do  not  leave  their  eggs  to  tumble  about  on  the 
boards  or  on  the  ground  as  some  Pigeons  do ;  we  have  never, 
too,  known  them  to  forsake  their  young  ones.  We  should  add 
that  self-coloured  Archangels,  specially  blacks,  are  sometimes 
shown.  We  have  ourselves  this  year  bred  a  purely  yellow  bird — 
i,e.^  yellow  all  over  without  a  dark  feather,  from  a  dark  pair 
inbred.  We  do  not,  however,  admire  any  of  these  birds,  and 
consider  the  two  rich  colours  the  chief  beauty  and  characteristio 
of  the  breed. — C. 


VARIETIES. 

Thb  PbacS  Blow  Potato.— The  American  correspondent  of 
the  Iriih  Farmtrt'  GatetU  writes  as  follows :— Our  best  Standard 
Potato  at  present  is  the  Peach  Blow— a  fine,  large,  smooth,  sound 
Potato.  I  have  raised  them  for  years.  A  new  variety  eame  to  the 
front  lately,  and  were  very  highly  spoken  of — the  white  Peadi  Blow. 
They  were  as  fine  Potatoes  as  I  ever  eat — as  dry  as  the  original  Peach 
Blow,  more  uniform  in  size  ;  but  their  white  smooth  skin  gave  them 
a  higher  stand  in  the  market,  and  they  were  eagerly  sought  after  by 
the  shippers.  I  bought  some  and  determined  to  try  a  erop  of  them* 
I  planted  an  acre  of  them  under  very  favourable  circumstances; 
alongside  were  dropped  a  couple  of  rows  of  the  red  Peach  Blow* 
When  they  came  up  over  two-thirds  of  the  seed  of  the  white  Peach 
Blow  were  a  failure,  whereas  every  set  of  the  red  Peach  Blow  pro* 
dnced  a  vigorous  plant.  Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
fiesh  of  the  red  Peach  Blow  is  as  white  and  fioury  as  the  white ; 
indeed,  they  resemble  a  good  deal  the  old  favourite  kind  the  Apple 
as  much  as  any  Potato  I  can  think  of.  We  have  a  vast  variety  of 
Potatoes  grown  here,  but  the  favourites  are  the  Peach  Blow,  Snow- 
fiake.  Early  Vermont,  Early  Boee,  Champions,  d^c  Each  of  these 
varieties  varies  considerably  in  the  localities  and  different  soils  in 
which  they  are  planted.  I  suggest  to  Irish  furmers  that  they  send 
over  here  and  have  a  few  barrels  of  our  Potatoes  selected  and  sent 
over  to  be  tested  as  to  their  quality,  and  if  considered  favourably  any 
amount  of  seed  could  be  procured  from  the  St.  Louis  market.  The 
price  of  Potatoes  here  last  fall  ranged  from  80  to  40  cents  per  bushel, 
or  about  Ad.  to  ^d,  per  stone ;  this  spring  and  summer  they  could  have 
been  sold  from  8<f.  to  Ad,  per  stone  (market  down).  A  change  of 
seed  like  this  I  believe  would  lead  to  the  best  results. 

—  Atlbsburt  Ducks.— They  are  reared  annually  in  enormoiB 
quantities  in  and  around  the  town  of  Aylesbury,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  a  ton  weight  of  ducklings  of  six  to  eight  weeks 
old  sent  in  one  evening  to  London  by  rail  from  the  town  and  neigh- 
bouring villages.  The  trade  for  them  commences  in  February  and 
lasts  till  about  the  end  of  July,  and  during  all  that  time  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  up  the  supplies  to  meet  the  great  demand.  The  birds  are 
generally  killed  when  six  weeks  old,  at  which  time  they  weigh  abo«t 
d  lbs.  each,  and  they  realise  prices  ranging  from  9#.  to  21f.  a 
couple  as  the  season  advances.  After  Ascot  summer  meeting 
it  is  always  noticed  that  the  prices  rapidly  fall.  The  bulk 
of  the  rearing  is  done  by  cottagers,  who  make  a  good  living  by 
the  process,  and  many  save  considerable  sums  of  money.  It  will 
surprise  many,  perhaps,  to  hear  that  upwards  of  £20,000  a  year  is 
returned  to  this  immediate  neighbourhood  for  Aylesbury  Ducks  alone. 
It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  the  cottages  of  the  "  ducksrs,'*  as  the 
breeders  of  them  are  called,  during  the  spring,  when  they  have  the 
youngsters  in  every  room  in  their  house,  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
bedroom,  and  their  clamour  when  feeding-time  approaches  is  terrible. 
The  birds  intended  for  market  are  never  allowed  to  go  into  water, 
and  often  are  not  even  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  purlieus  of  the 
dwelling-house  till  they  are  killed.  Their  food  is  at  first  eggs,  boiled 
hard  and  chopped  fine,  mixed  well  with  boiled  rice,  and  this  is  given 
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ta  them  Bereral  times  daring  the  daj.  As  they  grow,  and  are  capable 
of  QOOBoming  more,  they  are  fed  upon  barlejmeal  and  tallow  greares, 
mixed  together  with  the  water  in  which  the  grearee  are  boiled.^ 
(Caueirt  lUustraUd  Book  of  Poultry.) 

— —  Tbb  Pbactical  Tbbatmsnt  of  Skwagi.-<-A  correspondent 
informs  us  that  **  last  week  a  partj  of  140  gentlemen  visited  the 
sewage  works  of  the  Native  Guano  Companj  at  Aylesbury.  A  series 
of  demonstrations  were  given,  showing  the  practical  working  of 
the  ABC  system,  with  which  considerable  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed." 

Hop  Iktklligbvcs.— The  plantations  are  making  fair  pro- 
gress, and  good-sized  Hops  may  be  seen  in  the  earlier  descriptions. 
The  later  sorts  have  thrown  out  strong  laterals,  which  are  fast  break- 
ing into  burr,  and  the  progress  of  the  mould  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  chocked,  although  in  some  few  grounds  it  is  making  sad  havoc. 
The  foliage  is  clean  and  of  good  colour.  Altogether  prospects  augur 
a  somewhat  large  yield,  while  the  quality  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
superior  if  the  weather  continues  favourable. 

—  AORICXTLTUBAL  PROSPECTS.  —  The  Mark  Lane  Expreti  of 
Augnst  the  2nd  states  i^*^  Prospects  this  week  are  decidedly  gloomy 
throughout  the  country.  The  continued  rains  .and  heavy  storms 
have  laid  the  grain  crops,  where  they  are  at  all  thick,  on  the  ground, 
and  the  Barleys  especially  have  been  greatly  injured.  As  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  excess  of  moisture  at  this  time  of  year 
there  are  now  complaints  on  every  hand  of  mildew,  and  a  *■  blighted 
appearance'  is  very  noticeable  in  many  districts.  Harvest,  which 
would  have  eommenced  during  the  first  week  in  August,  has  been 
retarded  by  the  weather,  and  the  absence  of  bright  sunshine  is  now . 
working  great  mischief  amongst  the  grain  crops.  Some  Oats  have 
been  cut,  but  the  crop  is  not  well  spoken  of.  Some  Peas  have  also 
been  cut,  and,  together  with  the  Bean  crop,  they  are  as  a  rule 
reported  favourably.  Root  crops  are  making  a  rapid  growth  of 
leaves,  but  fine  weather  is  needed  to  enable  them  to  form  good  bulbs ; 
and  the  constant  rains  have  given  the  weeds  an  insurmountable 
advantage  over  the  hoe.  The  bay  crop  has  been  irretrievably  ruined ; 
one-third  spoiled  in  the  field,  one-third  spoiled  in  the  stack,  and  the 
remaining  third  spoiled  before  it  is  cut,  as  put  by  one  of  our  corre- 
spondents, is,  we  fear,  but  too  true  a  statement  of  actual  facts.  A 
large  acreage  of  meadow  grass  now  lies  on  the  ground  unfit  for  any- 
thing but  litter.  From  Herefordshire  we  have  accounts  of  liver  fluke 
amongst  sheep  to  a  very  serious  extent ;  in  other  respects  stock  are 
reported  as  healthy,  and  doing  well  on  abundance  of  keep." 

Salb  of  Shropshirb  Shbbp.— Mr.  T.  J.  Mansell's  annual 

sale  and  letting  will  take  place  at  Dudmaston  Lodge,  Bridgnorth, 
Salop,  on  Monday  next,  August  9th.  when  twenty-three  shearling 
rams,  forty-five  shearling  ewes,  and  thirty  stock  ewes  will  be  offered 
at  public  auction  by  Messrs.  Ly  tball  &  Mansell.  The  shearling  rams 
and  ewes  are  principally  got  by  County  Member  (winner  of  first  prise 
at  the  Exeter  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Show  ;  first 
prize  at  the  Shropshire  and  West  Midland  Show,  1879,  and  champion 
prize  for  the  best  ram  in  the  yard ;  first  prize  at  the  Worcester  meet- 
ing of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society ;  and  first  prize  at  the 
Shropshire  and  West  MidUnd  Show,  1880)  and  Pride  of  Montford,  a 
ram  bred  by  Mr.  Minton,  by  Calcot,  and  the  sire  of  Dadmaston  Hero 
(winner  of  first  prize  at  the  Worcester  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society ;  first  prize  at  the  Shropshire  and  West  Midland 
Show )  and  champion  prize  for  the  best  ram  in  the  yard). 

PURELY  MATED  QUEENS. 

SnffCB  the  iBtroductioQ  of  Italian  bees  much  effort  has  been 
pot  forth  in  the  endeavour  to  have  the  young  Italian  queens  mated 
with  pure  Italian  drones,  resort  being  had  to  attempts  at  fertilisa- 
tion in  confinement,  isolating  the  queen,  rearing  stocks  on  islands 
and  other  out-of-the  way  places,  and  a  oommon  plan  being  to 
dispose  of  as  many  of  the  black  queens  and  drones  in  the  vicinity 
as  possible.  Much  money  and  labour  have  been  expended  in 
these  directions  with  not  always  satisfactory  results,  and  it  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  a  large  majority  of  bee-keepers  to  obtain  purely 
mated  queens  in  these  ways ;  hence  they  have  to  run  their  chances 
by  raising  as  many  pore  drones  as  they  can  in  their  own  yard. 
This  wUl  go  a  great  way  towards  the  desired  object,  but  we  can 


still  add  much  more  that  is  within  the  reach  of  all  beekeepers. 
Butwe  will  begin  back  at  the  stitft  and  see  how  best  to  accomplish 
this.  The  time  taken  to  raise  a  qneen  from  the  egg  to  hatching 
is  sixteen  days,  but  they  are  many  times  raised  from  eggs  already 
hatched  as  workers  before  the  bees  take  them  to  raise  queens  of ; 
hence  some  queens  are  hatched  in  eleven  or  twelve  days.  These 
young  queens  usually  do  not  make  their  fertilising  flight  under 
five  days  old,  and  we  should  have  had  plenty  of  drones  flying 
from  our  best  Italian  stocks  by  the  time  t^ese  young  queens  aie 
ready  for  their  bridal  trip.  Drones  and  young  queens  usually  fly 
from  one  to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Now  we  want  to 
eet  the  start  of  these  black  and  hybrid  drones  if  we  can,  so  about 
half-past  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  we  will  go  to  our 
stocks  containing  young  queens  of  the  right  age,  and  also  to  our 
pure  Italian  stocks  from  whose  drones  we  wish  to  breed,  take 
off  the  caps  of  the  hives,  then  the  quilt  or  honey  board,  and 
thoroughly  sprinkle  each  stock  with  very  thin  warm  honey,  or  a 
like  mixture  of  sugar  syrup,  and  close  the  hives  at  once.  In  a 
Yexj  few  minutes  the  air  will  be  filled  with  bees,  drones,  and 
young  queens  (if  of  the  right  age)  rushing  out  of  the  hives  like 
a  padc  of  schoolboys  at  reoess,  and  making  about  as  much  soise 
too,  the  worker  bees  to  hunt  around  for  that  inflow  of  warm  honey, 
thinking  perhaps  that  the  flowers  have  got  tired  waiting  for  the 
tardy  bees,  and  are  bringing  it  to  the  hives,  roots,  plants,  honey 
and  all ;  the  drones  and  young  queens  hearing  the  noise  want 
to  know  what  it  is  all  about,  and  come  out  to  have  a  **  finger  in  the 

Sie  "  too ;  and  as  there  are  but  few  drones  flying  at  this  part  of  the 
ay  your  chances  for  purely  mated  queens  are  tenfokl  greater, 
and  too,  with  drones  raised  from  the  most  prolific  qi^een,  whose 
bees  are  the  hardest  workers.  This  plan  followed  up  day  after 
day  till  all  the  young  queens  are  mated  will  well  repay  all  extra 
trouble  in  bringing  it  about— Wm.  M.  Ksllock}  (in  The  Prairie 

Ihrwttr), 

^■^— — — — — ^^ 

THE  BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCUTION. 

FIRST  NOnCE. 

In  now  giving  an  analysis  of  the  Exhibition  of  this  Association  our 
object  will  mainlv  be  to  direct  attention  to  those  novelties  which  in 
our  opinion  may  be  hoped  to  hereafter  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
the  bee-keeper  and  the  productiveness  of  the  bee.  The  schedule  was 
divided  into  thirty-six  classes,  and  drew  together  220  entries ;  but 
this  number  hardly  represents  the  total,  since  in  hives  the  Committee 
had  stipulated  tmtt  duplicates  were  to  be  shown  prepared  as  for 
summer  and  winter.  The  show  of  honey,  as  we  remarked  last  wedc, 
was  of  wonderful  quality,  and  the  whole  Exhibition  a  decided 
success. 

Class  1,  stocked  frame  hives,  two  exhibits,  neither  possessing  any- 
thing veiy  noteworthy.  No.  1  had  in  front  a  moveable  gratine  for 
preventing  the  blue  tit  from  feeding  on  bees  in  winter.  This  Is  of 
course  old.  The  surplus  boxes  were  pHused  around  the  stock.  The  next 
three  classes  contained  good  Lignrian,  CamioUan,  Qjrprian,  and  Holy 
Land  bees.  The  two  latter  attracted  most  attention,  because  of  them 
we  know  the  least,  and  many  will  say  of  the  last  **  the  less  the  better  ** 
when  they  know  their  tern  pers.  Class  5,  observatory  hives,  two  entries. 
Mr.  Abbott  (silver  medal)  showed  a  considerable  improvement  upon 
his  observatory  of  last  year,  which  was  then  crude  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  hive  consists  of  an  oblonff  box  of  plate  glass,  the 
length  of  which  is  considerably  greater  than  the  contained  frames 
require.  The  roof  of  glass  does  not  rest  on  the  sides,  but  between 
the  two ;  there  Ib  an  eighth  of  an  inch  space  through  which  the 
frame  ears,  made  of  tin  plate,  pass.  Handling  these  we  can  slip 
the  frames  backwards  and  forwards  the  extra  length  of  the 
hives.  Such  was  the  arrangement  last  year,  but  we  have  now 
an  addition  which  makes  a  new  thing  of  it  The  glass  roof, 
instead  of  being  in  one,  consists  of  strips  running  the  way  of  the 
frames,  and  between  these  strips  we  have  again  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  space.  On  the  top  of  the  frames  are  three  eves  placed  in  line 
near  its  centre,  and  a  tool  is  provided  not  unlixe  a  bradawl,  the 
blade  of  which  has  been  bent  to  a  right  angle  near  its  middle.  The 
frame  to  be  examined  is  pushed  untu  it  stands  immediately  beneath 
a  roof  slit ;  the  tool  is  now  passed  through  the  eyee,  and  becomes  a 
pivot  on  which  the  frame  oan  be  revolved,  and  when  parallel  with 
the  hive  side  it  can,  by  drawing  the  tool  along  the  slit,  be  placed 
against  the  glass  and  inspected.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  plate 
gutss  is  essential  on  more  than  one  side,  wood  replacing  the  rest,  and 
so  reducing  cost.  Mr.  Scott  (bronze  medal)  staged  a  hive  consisting 
of  frames  and  bees  in  separate  cases  with  glass  sides,  sliding  in  dose 
contact  on  a  lidless  box.  The  separate  cases  have  bo  bottoms  and 
do  not  touch  the  floor,  so  that  bees  can  pass  from  one  to  the  other 
while  heat  is  economised.  Class  6,  best  hives. — Messrs.  Neighbour 
were  placed  first  with  a  hive  having  a  straw  crown  board  in  three 
pieces,  while  its  principal  feature  is  a  plan  for  preventing  or  passing 
round  frame  ends  during  winter.  The  frames  must  be  removed, 
and  afterwards  placed  across  the  hive  for  the  purpose.  Second  was 
Mr.  Abbott  with  a  section  crate  as  an  overhead  traveller,  a  plan 
which  would,  we  think,  hardly  work.  Third  Mr.  Holland.  The 
section  crate  has  permanent  separators — a  considerable  defect,  as 
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comb  once  attached  to  them  wonld  alwayg  after  canie  trouble.  The 
side  dammies  and  chaff  box  are  good.  Mr.  Clapp  was  commended  for  a 
▼ery  convenient  hive,  the  frames  and  body  proper  of  which  are  in  all 
respects  the  Cheshire  hive  of  1874.  It  has  a  quilt,  which  is  neatly 
held  in  position  by  hinged  strips. 

Glass  7,  hives  for  general  use  limited  to  15«. — Mr.  Green  was  first 
with  a  well  arranged  hive,  which  has  two  thin  division  boards  stand- 
ing against  its  sides  when  all  the  frames  are  in  use.  For  wintering 
some  of  the  frames  are  removed,  when  the  division  boards  are  drawn 
towards  the  cluster.  Brads  are  fixed  in  the  hive  front  and  back, 
which  project  so  little  that  they  do  not  prevent  the  movement  of  the 
frames,  but  they  act  as  stops  for  the  division  boards,  between  which 
and  the  hive  sides  chaff  is  placed.  The  door  is  neatly  regelated  and 
a  porch  provided.  The  orate  box  above  becomes  the  onaff  box  for 
winter.  Mr.  Hooker  took  second  honours  with  an  excellent  hive 
having  month  side  and  front,  so  that  turning  the  hive  a  right  angle 
will  change  from  one  month  to  the  other  according  to  season.  The 
super  case  opens  to  the  perpendicular,  givinj^  convenient  staging 
whilst  manipulating.  Mr.  Hooker  showed  this  hive  in  the  flat  with  all 
parts  ready  to  nail  up,  and  a^ain  in  plank  with  every  piece  set  out. 
Ko.  19. — Mr.  Holland  had  a  lid  in  central  part  of  super  case  to  admit 
of  chaff  filling  for  wintering.  No.  IH. — Mr.  Abbott  had  a  novel  super 
case  and  is  ^^>d  for  the  money.  In  Glass  8  the  efforts  of  cottagers  to 
construct  hives  from  beef  boxes,  lobster  boxes,  Ac,  were  conspicuous, 
and  folly  prove  that  fairly  convenient  and  thoroughly  useful  frame 
hives  may  be  made  by  those  having  a  little  mechanical  tact  for  about 
2a.  Qd.,  or  even  less.  The  prizes  for  sapers  fell  to  Messrs.  Green, 
Hooker,  and  Glapp.  Mr.  Green,  instead  of  the  usnal  wooden  strip 
passing  under  the  section  box  and  resting  on  the  hive  frames,  intro- 
duced one  of  tin,  T-shaped,  in  sections,  which  is  a  qnaiter  of  an  inch 
over  the  hive  top.  This  saves  both  in  jpropolisation  and  in  risk  to 
bees,  and  i9  a  decided  advance.  Mr.  Green  gave  us  thumb  space 
between  boxes,  and  here  Mr.  Hooker  was  before  him.  We  think  the 
best  combination  would  be  the  wooden  bearing  for  the  separator,  with 
wider  tin  plate  beneath  to  give  a  resting-place  for  the  boxes.  In  this 
we  should  have  the  advantage  of  the  two.  Mr.  Green  tightened  up 
the  crate  with  a  lock  spring. 

Honey  was  nearly  all  of  finest  anality  and  appearance,  and  the 
Judges  must  often  have  been  puzzled.  Glass  11. — Mr.  Warren  showed 
147  boxes,  and  Mr.  Thome  forty  of  magnificent  stuff,  while  Rev.  £. 
Bartrum  came  third  with  three  beautiful  Stewartons.  No.  49  has 
been  left  too  long  on  one  hive,  as  the  capping  was  unduly  thickened. 
In  Glass  12,  mixed  supers^  the  straws  were  far  behind  the  rest,  a  fact 
which  speaks  loudly  agamst  fixism.  Mr.  Thorn  stood  first,  but  we 
think  he  ought  to  nave  been  disqualified  for  entering  in  the  wrong 
class ;  Mr.  Dnnman  third,  and  Rev.  E.  Bartrum  fourth,  we  should 
have  reversed.  Glass  18.— Rev.  J.  G.  Jenkyns  showed  a  beautiful 
super^  86  tbs.  nett.  Mr.  Scott's  glass  was  artistic.  Glasses  14  and  15. 
— ^Thirty  exhibits,  all  excellent,  Mr.  Gowan  sending  48  tb.  sections  in 
glazed  packing  cases,  which  only  secured  third  place.  Glass  17, 
extracted  honey,  contained  no  sample  that  was  unworthy  of  com- 
mendation. The  conclusion  of  the  analysis  must  stand  till  next 
issue. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

ITiniite  Grabs  Carried  oat  {Amateur,  ITarHiijr/on).— Bemove  yonr 
Bopcr  at  onoe  or  yonr  bees  will  take  the  honey  down  into  the  hive.  The  carry- 
ing-out of  immatnre  bees  is  a  proof  that  the  storing  of  honey  has  ceased,  and 
that  the  bees  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  drone  grubs  that  can  never  be  of  any 
future  service  to  them. 

Dwindling  Stock  of  Bees  (A  Twishire  Bfe-iefper).—Ve  fear  something 
must  have  happened  to  the  queen  of  the  stock  which  you  describe.  This  most 
likely  occurred  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  bees  seem  to  have  raised  another 
queen  who  has  not  turned  oat  weU.  As  yon  and  yonr  friend  could  see  nothing 
of  her  with  all  your  careful  searching  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  hive  had 
only  a  fertile  worker  in  place  of  a  proper  queen,  especially  as  you  mention 
drones  among  the  few  surviving  bees.  Starvation  In  the  early  spring  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  failure.  We  have  had  a  dwindling  swarm  this 
spring  of  which  we  almost  despaired,  but  it  took  a  sudden  turn  ict  May  and  has 
wonderfully  recovered.  Warm  weather  and  abundant  honey  in  the  flowers  were 
its  only  cure.  We  advise  you  a  little  later,  if  the  comb  is  fresh  and  good,  and 
yon  think  it  worth  while,  to  add  to  it  the  population  of  two  or  more  stocks 
rescued  from  the  sulphur  pit,  and  to  feed  them  up  well  at  the  end  of  Angust 
and  through  September. 

Removing  Bees  from  a  Tree  (John  Hottida^,  saiotK^.—To  remove  the 
bees  you  must  flret  get  possession  of  the  brood  comb.  Ton  will  commence 
operations  by  driving  the  bees  from  their  combs  by  smoke,  and  as  you  get 
portions  of  these  somewhat  cleared  yon  will  cut  them  loose  and  remove  them. 
The  honeycombs  should  have  the  bees  brushed  carefully  from  them,  when  they 
may  be  placed  one  by  one  in  a  pail  and  covered  with  a  cloth.  The  combs  con- 
taining brood  will  be  token  out  as  they  can  be  reached  and  phiced  by  themselves 
after  vl  the  comb  have  been  taken ;  the  bees  will  be  found  hiding  probably  in 
some  unreachable  recess,  but  we  can  yet  get  them  by  strategy.  The  brood 
combs  had  better  now  be  skewered  together  with  half  an  inch  space  between 
each  on  wooden  skewers,  when  the  whole  will  be  lifted  into  the  hollow  in  such 
a  wav  that  it  may  by-sjid-by  be  easily  taken  away  bodily.  The  bees  are  now 
left  for  the  night,  or  at  least  for  two  or  three  hours.  They  will  as  soon  as  all 
iqjpears  quiet  return  in  company  with  the  queen  to  their  brood,  in  order  to  give 
attention  if  needed  and  keep  it  warm.  The  combs,  queen,  and  bees  in  greater 
part  can  now  at  once  be  taken  to  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  drcumstances.  The  queen  being  present,  before  long  almost  all  will  join. 
If  it  is  intended  to  place  the  dislodged  stock  into  a  frame  hive  the  brood  combs 
as  taken  may  be  transferred  into  frames  at  once  if  this  would  not  make  them 
too  large  to  stand  in  the  tree-hollow. 

Ooloor  Obaraoteristics  of  Lirarian  Qaeens  (&  ITi^ifon).— Lignrian 
qnaens  differ  much  in  i4n)earanoe,  and  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  sister  qaeens 


produced  at  the  same  time  and  In  the  same  hive  extremely  unlike.  Ko 
should  be  condemned  until  her  progeny  has  been  seen.  Some,  although  quite 
dark  themselves,  produce  beautiful  workers.  When  first  hatched  they  are  gene- 
rally much  yellower  than  at  a  few  days  old ;  but  after  this,  as  the  abdomen 
extends  by  an  increased  devdopment  of  the  ovaries,  the  previously  concealed 
yellow  portions  of  the  abdominal  rings  are  brought  into  view  and  the  general 
appearance  once  more  brightens  in  consequence.  The  queen  to  which  you  refer 
will  no  doubt  from  this  canss  improve  twth  in  sise  and  colour.  Pure  Ligurian 
workers  ought  to  have  three  yellow  bands,  and  the  brighter  these  are  the  mora 
handsome  would  the  bees  be  considered.  If  the  worken  should  be  found  to  vazr 
considerably  amongst  themsdves  yoo  may  condode  that  yoar  queen  is  hybrid. 
Ligurian  queens  actively  ovipositing  are  generally  somsiraat  larger  than  black 
ones. 

Metheglin  (Apiator  Vettu),—Yoa  do  not  say  in  yonr  letter  to  whom  you 
refer  when  yon  complain  of  the  imperfection  of  the  recipe,  but  generally  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  proportions  of  water  and  honey  are  immaterial,  liie  nune 
water  and  the  leas  alcohol,  the  weaker  the  meth^Un.  The  saccharine  matter  of 
the  honey  undergoes  fermentation  in  the  presence  of  the  yeasty  together  with  some 
nitrogenous  substances  contained  in  the  mixture,  and  alcohol  is  the  result.  The 
case  of  ale  and  wine  furnishes  an  illustration.  Weak  worts  containing  little 
sugar  if  fermented  produce  not  more  that  ft  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  while  sweet 
Grape  juice  will  yield  similarly  S6  per  cent. 


MSTEOBOLOOIOAL  OBSBBYATIONS. 

CAMDKN  SQUARB,  LONDOK. 

Let.  ftlo8S'40"N.;  Long.QoS'O*  W.:  Altitude. Ill  feet. 


DATE. 

9  AJtf. 

IN  THB  OA.T. 

1880. 

Inches. 

80X70 
29.744 
29.745 
29.580 
29J(88 
29.798 

BygTome- 

1^ 

Perap.  of 
Soil  at 
Ifoot. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Temperature. 

• 

i 

July. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 
sun. 

On 

grass. 

Snn.     S5 
Mon.    S8 
Tncs.    «7 
Wed.    28 
Thar8.29 
Friday  80 
Satur.  81 

deg. 

85.8 
62.5 
85.8 
84.7 
854 
554 
00.6 

deg. 

59.0 

61.4 

60J 

81.0 

61.5 

84.7 

52.8 

S. 
S.E. 

w. 

8.W. 
S.8.W. 

w. 
w. 

deg. 

62.0 

82.7 

82.6 

82.9 

62.8 

62.1 

00.4 

deg. 

79.2 

78.7 

74.6 

7U 

74.1 

89.8 

7\)J0 

deg. 
5\A 
56.4 

58.7 
59.6 
59.8 
58.4 
47.5 

deg. 

129.1 
126J 
MU 
108.4 
129.8 
119.4 
121.1 

deg. 

4SJ0 
56.2 

56.7 
58J» 
58JJ 
50.8 
45.4 

In. 
0426 
0.498 

ojeo 

0  705 
OJMO 
0.090 

Means. 

29.700 

62.9 

56.7 

82J 

73.2 

55.8 

128.8 

58.4 

1.897 

REMARKS. 

Sftth.— Fine  bright  warm  day,  cloudy  evening. 

26th.— Heavy  rain  during  the  night,  close  damp  day  with  heavy  showers,  bright 

hot  sun  at  intervals,  heavy'  rain  for  short  time  9  P.M. 
S7th.— Very  fine  day,  hot  sunshine,  high  wind,  calm  evening. 
S8th.— Warm  dull  morning,  slight  showers,  very  Uttie  sunshine,  good  deal  of 

doud. 
29th.— Dull  morning  with  heavy  showers  and  high  wind,  bright  sunshine  in 

afternoon,  very  fine  evening. 
30th.— Dark  rainy  morning,  showery  during  the  day,  sunshine  at  intervals, 

gusty  wind,  rain  in  evening. 
Slst.— Oool  in  morning  but  rtary  fine  and  bright,  cloudy  in  middle  of  di^,  clear 

evening. 
A  very  wet  week  ending  a  wet  month.    June  and  July  of  1880  have  been  even 
more  rainy  than  June  and  July  of  1879.    The  following  ara  the  flgnres  ^- 


Jnne 
July 

Total  in  two  months 
~0.  J.  STM 0K8. 


8*98 


1880 
4*04 
6-10 

9-14 
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Green  Plums  and  Apples  are  now  the  main  supply  of  our  fruit  nuurket,  the 
former  showing  signs  of  heavy  crc^M.  Grapes  from  the  Channel  Islands  are 
now  reaching  ns  in  large  quantities,  prices  being  low.  VegetaUes  are  plentiful, 
with  but  slight  alteration. 

7BUIT. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries , 

Chestnuts..., 

Filberts*.'.!"! 

Cobs , 

Gooseberries 

Grapes  

Lemons 

Melons  


B. 

I  Sieve  f 

box   1 

rib.  0 

bushel  12 

dozen  2 

rib.  0 

rtb  0 

I  sieve  2 

rn  1 
rioo  6 

each    f 


d.    B.  d. 
6to4  8 

0      2 

1 

18 

4 
1 
1 
4 
S 
10 
4 


4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
6 
0 
0 


8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Kectarlnes. 

Oranges  

Peaches  

Peara,  kitchen  .. 

dessert 

Pine  Apples  .... 

Plums  

Ra^berries  .... 
Strawberries.... 
Walnuts  

ditto  


doxen 

rioo 

dosen 
dozen 
dozen 
rib 
1  sieve 

rib. 
rib. 

bushel 

raoo 


i.  d.   8.  d. 


f 
4 
8 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 


otcio 

0    If 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
f 
0 
9 


10 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

• 


TB0BTABLB8. 


Artlehokes dozen 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans, Kidney....     r  lb. 

Beet,Iied doxen 

BrooeoU bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts. .    i  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrots bunch 

Capsicums riOO 

Canliflowera dozen 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts. . .  .doz.  bunches 

Cucumbera each 

Endive dozen 

Fennel.' bunch 

Garlic  rib. 

Herbs    bunch 

Leeks bnnch 


B.  d.  B.  d. 
2  Oto4  0 
0      0 


8 
0 
9 
0 
8 
4 
8 
0 
8 
0 
4 
0 
8 
8 
2 


0 

f 
1 
0 

1 

0 

2 
8 
S 
4 
0 
2 
0 
• 
9 
0 


Mafihrooms    dosen 

Mustard  &  Cress  . .  punnet 
Onions Dushel 

pickling quart 

Paraley doz.  bunches 

Paranips dosen 

Peas  J^^^, 

Potatoes bashel 

Kidney bushel 

Radishes....  dos.bunohes 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Seoraonera    baudle 

Beakale  basket 

SballoU rib 

Spinach  bushel 

Tnmlps  bunch 

Fegetable  Marrows    each 


B.  d.  B.  d. 
1  Otol   8 


0 
8 

0 
8 
1 


2 
8 
0 
0 
0 


0  10 
8    9 


4 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 


0 

8 
4 
0 
8 
0 
8 


8  • 
0  4 
0    2 


0 
5 
0 
0 

2 
1 
4 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
0 


8 
0 
9 
0 
0 
8 
0 

i 

• 
0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
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Tiumtan  CauM  FIoiicnlMnl  Show. 
EihlUUon  o(  Cut  rtaw«n  ud  Booqnet*  a 

UTH  8IJ1ID1I  AfTEB  TBlMlTt. 

EbrewitnrT  SnmnieT  Show ;  ThonitaD  HwUi  Bboir. 

NOTES  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 

\  ITTLE  labour  has  been  needed  this  season  for 

Ir   Strawberry  runners  after  they  were  layered  in 

3    pots;  the  rain  has  b«eDeoabDDdaDt  that  scarcely 

I    tuij  watering  has  been  required,  whether  the 

j   runners  were  placed  in  Email  or  large  poU.  The 

latter  practice  I  more  strongly  advocate  than 

aver,  and  I  can  produce  better  planla  and  more 

Bctory  results  ia  every  way  than  by  the  other 

n.    Qood  fruits  are  produced  under  both  plans  ; 

yet  where  the  layering  into  the  fmiting  pots  is  carried 

out  no  check  is  occasioned,  and  attention  is  only  needed  to 

derelope  good  crowns  and  thoroughly  lipen  them.    One  of  the 

strongest  objections  raised  against  this  system  by  Torious  cnl- 

tivators  who  adopt  the  other  is,  that  when  the  runners  are 

layered  into  the  large  pots  the  roots  go  direct  to  the  sides  and 

leave  the  soil  in  the  centra  without  roots.  This  is  not  the  case. 

Before  autninn  the.  pots  are  full  of  roots. 

The  present  is  agood  time  to  either  layer  runners  for  making 
new  plantations,  or  potting  the  runners,  placing  them  in  a 
frame  or  under  the  shade  of  Peach  trees  in  early  houses.  The 
latter  plan  is  preferable,  and  in  dry  weather  watering  can 
be  done  more  readily.  It  alao  allows  culiivutors  the  oppor- 
tunity of  clearing  off  the  runners  that  are  not  required,  thus 
giving  the  plants  that  have  to  produce  a  crop  next  year  every 
chance  to  thoroughly  ripen  their  crowns  for  the  following 
season.  When  established  in  small  pots  the  young  plants  can 
be  placed  oat  at  once,  the  distance  between  the  rows  and 
plants  depending  on  whether  they  are  to  remain  for  permanent 
fruit-bearing  or  for  stock  next  season.  Eighteen  inches  be- 
-ween  the  rows  and  1  foot  from  plant  to  plant  is  ample  for 
the  latter  pnrpose.  Between  the  rows  Lettuce  and  Endive  can 
be  planted.  Young  plants  are  preferable  from  which  to  obtain 
mnners  ;  they  are  earlier  and  much  more  vigorous  than  from  old 
stools,  or  from  those  that  have  been  forced.  Some  contend  that 
planting  young  plants  purposely  to  obtain  mnners  for  forcing  is 
awasteof  ground  andlabonr,bntit  is  surprising  what  a  number 
of  runners  a  few  vigorous  young  specimens  will  produce.  First, 
a  crop  of  Lettuce  and  Endive  for  winter  is  obtained  ;  secondly, 
an  abnodant  supply  of  mnners,  which  is  necessary  where  the 
spring  supply  of  6b«wberries  is  an  important  matter;  and 
lastly,  the  plants  can  be  cleared-ofE  in  time  for  a  valuable  crop  of 
Coleworts  or  Little  Piiie  Cabbage.  Forced  plants  are  useful 
if  planted  ont  for  affording  a  crop  of  fruit  the  following  year, 
and  they  will  give  a  better  return  than  ranners  layered  and 
planted,  unless  the  layering  is  done  early. 


Strawberries  do  not  sneceed  so  well  upon  trenched  ground 
as  upon  firm  solid  land,  especially  if  much  of  the  lower  soil 
is  brought  to  the  surface.  If  the  ground  is  trenched  and  a 
crop  of  Potatoes  taken,  the  Strawberries  being  then  planted 
^pear  to  do  much  better.  This  will  not  apply  to  gardens 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  tenacious  nature,  but  in  hght  soils  it  is 
much  better  than  newly  trenched  ground.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
Strawberry  will  not  thrive  on  light  newly  trenched  ground, 
especially  if  the  winters  prove  severe.  In  planting  this  variety 
a  sheltered  position  should  be  selected,  that  is  in  northern 
counties,  and  some  little  protection  afforded  to  the  crowns  in 
winter.  It  is  valuable  for  forcing,  and  the  fmit  is  adapted  for 
travelling  better  than  almost  any  variety.  When  grown  in 
pots  it  must  be  sheltered  in  winter,  or  else  it  will  be  much 
injured  and  prove  unsatisfactory  for  forcing.  When  culti- 
vators have  to  deal  with  light  soil  it  is  mse  to  spread  over  the 
surface  before  winter  a  good  coating  of  clay,  so  that  the  frost 
will  thoroughly  pulverise  it,  and  it  should  then  be  regularly 
and  evenly  worked  into  the  old  soil  Clay  incorporated  wiUi 
light  soil  for  Strawberry-growing  will  be  found  far  more 
beneficial  than  a  thorough  dressing  of  mannre.  Vicomtesse 
Hfiricart  de  Thuiy  is  a  valuable  varied  for  light  soils,  knd 
evidently  appears  to  fmit  equally  as  well  as  if  planted  on 
ground  more  favourable  for  Strawberry  culture.  Under  cul- 
tivation in  pots  it  succeeds  very  well  potted  moderately  firmly. 
It  is  very  hardy,  and  i^  not  injured  in  the  least  if  left  outside 
in  pots  and  unprotected  during  winter.  Sir  Joseph  Paiton, 
Eclipse,  Underhill's  Sir  Harry,  and  British  Queen  have  also  been 
tested  by  leaving  them  out  unprotecUd  ;  their  roots  have  kept 
in  good  condition,  and  the  plants  have  forced  well.  Theyhave 
started  into  growth  more  freely  than  if  kept  in  Peach  houses, 
vineries,  or  frames,  and  frost  excluded.  British  Qiieen  is  a 
most  unsatisfactory  variety  with  me  on  a  light  soil,  and  I  have 
hitherto  failed  to  grow  it  well  in  pots.  When  it  is  well  known 
that  severe  weather  will  not  injure  the  roots  of  Strawberry 
plants  in  pols  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  many  gardenere 
to  be  able  to  leave  them  outside,  so  as  to  set  their  frames  at 
liberty  to  be  occupied  with  Lettuce  and  Endive  where  winter 
salads  are  required  in  quantity. — Wh.  Babdnei. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 
Thb  Potato  Disease.— I  do  not  think  the  remarks  which 
have  lately  appeared  on  the  disease  of  the  Scotch  Champion 
will  have  startled  anyone  who  has  grown  this  variety  for  several 
seasons  and  watched  the  course  it  was  taking.  Up  to  the 
season  of  1878  it  was  tiw  from  disease  with  me  and  about 
here  ;  but  last  season,  although  not  affected  so  much  as  many 
varieties,  it  was  diseased  to  a  certain  extent,  and  this  season  it 
appears  to  be  going  as  fast  as  meet  varieties.  I  have  observed 
this  to  be  the  case  with  many  new  Potatoes,  When  they  were 
introduced  they  were  able  to  resist  the  disease,  but  this  gradu- 
ally gained  on  them  until  they  had  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
disease- resisting,  and  this,  1  fear,  is  the  case  with  the  Champion. 
One  would  gladly  believe  that  the  remarks  of  "  W.  B.  W." 
(page  110)about  selecting  the  best  tubers  for  seed  is  the  surest 
way  of  keeping  up  the  disease- resisting  constitution  of  the 
Potato,  but  even  this  has  failed  with  us.  For  two  or  three 
seasons  I  have  selected  the  very  largest  tubers  I  could  obtain 
for  seed  of  IntemaUonal  Kidney,  Red  Emperor,  and  others, 
some  of  the  former  being  over  three-quarters  of  a  pound  in 
weight  when  placed  in  the  ground  this  spring,  and  more  than 
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half  (if  the  produce  from  them  is  destroyed  by  the  disease 
at  the  present  time. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  who  follows  "  W.  B.  W./' 
and  asserts  that  "about  one-half  the  losses  by  the  disease 
arises  from  want  of  knowledge  and  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
growers."  What  this  want  of  knowledge  in  Potato  growers 
may  be  it  is  hard  to  understand.  I  know  many  gardeners, 
farmers,  and  cottagers  who  in  this  and  other  seasons  have 
given  the  best  part  of  their  knowledge  and  personal  attention 
to  die  Potato  crop,  with  the  result  that  half  the  crop  or  more 
was  lost.  In  my  opinion  the  weather  alone  rules  the  state  of 
the  Potato  crop.  No  disease  was  visible  here  tmtil  after  some 
days  of  wet  weather  about  the  beginning  of  July,  and  since 
then  it  has  rained  almost  daily,  and  what  promised  to  be  an 
extremely  fine  Potato  crop  has  been  utterly  ruined. 

Scalded  Grapes. — ^The  timely  and  thoroughly  practical 
remarks  at  page  109  from  Mr.  W.  Taylor  can  hardly  be  too 
often  repeated  or  confirmed  at  this  season,  wken  neglectful 
ventilation  may  more  than  half  destroy  what  might  be  fine 
winter  crops  of  Grapes.  I  find  that  moisture  condenses  nuich 
more  freely  on  Grapes  in  cool  houses  than  where  fire  heat  is 
employed,  and  if  the  ventilators  are  closed  all  night  ft  is  most 
difficult  to  prevent  moisture  oollecting  in  the  morning.  Allow- 
ngthe  ventilators  to  remain  open  all  nigkt  at  the  top  of  tiie 
house  will  not  keep  down  moisture.  Air  must  be  admitted  at 
the,  front  also  to  keep  up  the  circulation.  This  brings  me 
to  confirm  what  Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston  says  on  liiis  matter  at 
page  118.  To  leave  the  ventilators  open  top  and  bottom  at 
all  times  is  the  ri^t  way  to  secure  well-finisfaed  Grapes.  I 
never  read  any  remarks  on  the  management  of  Vines  in  which 
I  could  so  thoroughly  concur  as  those.  Last  year  many  doubts 
were  expressed  about  the  correctness  of  my  npening  Grapes  in 
summer  without  fire  heat,  the  favourable  cumateheteheing  the 
only  excuse  for  it ;  but  surely  if  the  same  thing  ea&  be  aoeom- 
plished  in  East  Lothian  it  might  succeed  in  many  oUier  parts. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  to  see  the  way  in  which  Gcapes,  especi- 
ally Black  Hamburghs,  colour  during  July,  Augusit,  and  Septem- 
ber in  a  house  without  fire  heat.  Let  me  therefore  advise 
your  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  to  practieally 
test  Mr.  Brotherston's  system,  and  I  am  sure  they  wiU  be  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  result. 

The  Celery  Flt. — ^No  season  passes  without  many  com- 
plaints against  this  insect  bein^  made,  and  from  experience 
I  know  it  is  troublesome  enough  ;  but  with  this,  as  with  all 
other  insects,  the  best  way  is  to  take  it  in  time,  as  it  is  easier 
killing  a  dozen  than  destroying  thousands.  Salt  is  one  of  the 
best  manures  which  can  be  applied  to  Celeiy  at  any  time,  and 
there  is  nothing  better  for  killing  the  fly.  When  mixed  with 
soot  and  sprinkled  on  the  plants  when  the  leaves  are  moist,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  fly,  no  further  damage  will  be  done. 

SuccESSiONAL  Crops. — At  the  present  time,  when  many  long 
rows  of  our  midseason  Peas  are  heing  cleared  o£E  the  ground, 
we  lose  no  time  in  hoeing  and  cleaning  the  ground.  Turnips 
and  Spinach  being  sown  on  the  place  at  once.  It  is  now  too 
late  to  plant  ^ens  to  come  in  well  in  either  autumn  or 
winter,  but  it  is  just  the  time  for  the  above  two  crops,  and 
they  will  be  found  most  useful  during  the  winter. — A  Kitchen 
Gardener. 

THE  POLYANTHUS. 

Mttoh  discussion  has  arisen  whether  the  Polyanthus  has  been 
produced  from  the  Cowslip,  and  from  a  carenil  examhiation  I 
have  no  doubt  it  has.  This  spring  I  saw  a  Uage  Ckmstip  in  a 
cottage  garden  showing  evident  signs  that  it  was  struggung  to 
emulate  and  take  its  place  amongst  the  Polyantbvsep. 

It  is  now  seventy  years  since  I  commenoed  gnnring  Polyan- 
thuses, and  I  remember  a  few  I  then  cultivated  which  time  has 
banished  from  our  gardens.  The  earliest  was  a  variety  called 
Faulkner's  Black  Prince.  It  was  particularly  high  in  colour  and 
nearly  destitute  of  symmetiy,  and  no  doubt  was  cherished  on 
account  of  its  colours.  It  was  used  as  a  show  variety  for  a  few 
years.  A  passing  notice  of  Faulkner  as  a  florist  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  He  commenced  growing  flowers  before  ihe  year  1800, 
and  I  knew  him  personally  from  my  beginning  as  a  ^orist  As 
an  amateur  or  professional  he  was  considered  superior  to  any  in 
Kngland.    His  enthusiasm  was  unequalled,  and  he  travelled  toto 


Russia,  Germany,  and  Holland  in  search  of  novelties ;  and  the  Lan- 
cashire florists,  who  reigned  supreme  at  that  period,  are  indebted 
to  him  for  their  character  as  florists.  It  was  as  late  as  1830  that 
the  south  began  gradually  to  creep  upon  us,  and  in  a  quarter  of 
a  century  threw  Lancashire  in  the  shade.  Another  early  variety 
was  Tantarara,  which  soon  became  extinct. 

As  my  short  notice  on  Polyanthus  was  only  a  sketch  I  presume 
that  further  particulars  will  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal.  The  Polyanthus  as  a  spring  flower  generally  makes  its 
appearance  when  the  garden  is,  comparatively  speaking,  destitute 
of  that  brightness  which  it  afterwards  assumes.  The  plants  by  many 
are  considered  difficult  to  grow.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  they  need 
but  little  attention  beyond  that  of  providing  a  suitable  moderately 
shady  situation  for  them.  The  Polyanthus  cannot  bear  severe 
frosts,  and  the  amateur  will  do  well  to  protect  the  plants  with  a 
frame,  giving  them  all  the  air  possible  during  the  winter  months. 
In  summer  a  copious  watering  late  in  the  evening  will  prevent  that 
formidable  enemv  the  red  spider  from  destroying  the  collection. 
The  Polyanthus  fikes  a  strong  soil,  and  yet  not  a  clayey  one ;  and 
if  a  little  peat  were  mixed  in  the  compost  it  would  add  much  to 
their  healthiness.  In  spring  loosening  the  ear^  with  a  small 
hand  fork  and  applying  a  top-dressing  of  old  manure  would  make 
the  blooms  attain  a  ^bx^  sise.  BmoMrton,  a  noted  florist  in  past 
years,  cave  many  descriptions  of  compost,  but  the  best  of  all  &  to 
study  Sie  nature  and  haoits  of  the  plant  In  its  original  state,  and 
then  no  amateur  win  err. 

The  fffoperties  of  a  fine  Polyanthus  are  as  follows : — ^Tfae  stem 
ought  to  be  strong,  elastic,  «nd  erec^  of  such  a  height  that  the 
truss  may  be  above  the  leaves  of  the  plant  The  footstattL  should 
be  stiff  and  of  a  proportionate  length  to  the  rise  and  quantity  of 
the  pips,  and  not  less  than  five  in  number,  that  the  truss  may  be 
close  and  complete.  The  pipe,  tube,  or  neck  of  the  petal  should 
rise  above  the  impalement,  be  short  and  flnish  fluted  in  the  ^e ; 
the  anthers  should  cover  the  ottdk  of  the  tnb&— that  is  what  is 
called  by  florists  a  thrum  eye ;  when  the  style  shows  its  stigma 
above  the  anthers  this  is  called  a  pin  eye^  and  is  rejected  by  all 
modem  florists  let  its  properties  be  ever  so  good.  The  tube  dionld 
be  round,  of  a  bright  colour  well  filled  with  aathers  bold  and  dis- 
tinct. The  eye  should  be  round,  of  a  bright  clear  yellow,  the  same 
colour  as  the  ground.  The  ground  colour  or  body  should  be  dark 
resembling  velvet.  There  are  also  some  which  are  red  in  the 
ground  and  possess  all  the  properties  oi  the  daik-coloured  ;  these 
varieties  are  not  esteemed  by  florists.  The  dark  forms  certainly 
look  richer,  but  yet  if  all  the  other  properties  are  correct  I  cannot 
see  why  they  should  be  despised,  as  uey  form  a  contrast  to  the 
others.  The  pips  should  be  large  and  cf  rich  and  lively  colours, 
and  every  pip  ought  to  be  of  one  size,  lie  flat  and  smooth  as  free 
as  possible  irom  ridges  or  fluting,  and  consisting  of  Ave  or  six 
heart-shaped  segment.  The  lacing  and  the  eye  should  be  all  the 
same  shaae  of  colour,  and  go  perfectly  round  each  petal  and  down 
the  centre  of  each  division  of  the  limb  to  the  eye,  and  should  the 
edging  not  extend  to  the  centre  of  each  dividon  it  Is  a  great 
defect. 

Polyanthuses  are  generally  repotted  at  the  latter  end  of  July 
when  the  weather  is  showery,  and  the  plants  are  then  divided  and 
the  tap  root  shortened,  also  they  should  be  well  shaded,  supplying 
water  only  when  they  appear  to  requhre  it  They  require  protec- 
tion from  inclement  weather  until  March,  when  they  may  have 
the  advantage  of  gentle  showers.  Those  amateurs  who  grow  for 
exhibition  must  thin  the  flower  buds  when  they  have  sufficiently 
risen  from  the  foliage,  leaving  one  or  two  more  than  the  number 
required,  preserving  the  outermost. 

In  order  to  obtain  good  seed,  and  such  as  is  likely  to  produce 
good  varieties,  you  must  plant  some  of  your  best  varieties  in  a 
shady  border  any  time  in  the  autumn  or  early  in  the  spring.  In 
warm  and  drv  weather  these  plants  should  be  watered  every  other 
evening.  When  the  seed  vessels  begin  to  open  the  watering  should 
be  discontinued,  the  seed  is  then  nearly  ripe.  At  this  period  the 
plants  should  every  day  be  examined,  and  such  heads  as  appear 
quite  brown  with  Uieir  vessels  opening  should  be  gathered,  other- 
wise the  best  seed  will  be  lost.  The  seeds  bemg  thus  carefully 
collected  should  be  spread  upon  paper  in  a  warm  room,  tiding 
care  that  thc^  are  perfectly  dry  before  they  are  sown,  which  must 
be  done  early  in  the  spring  in  a  cold  frame,  and  cover  them 
slightly  with  earth,  and  do  not  allow  the  soil  to  beeodie  dry. 
Many  cover  the  soil  with  damp  moss  until  the  seed  bppears  to  be 
vegetating. 

In  the  following  remarks  it  will  be  seen  how  little  has  been 
done  for  nearly  sixty  years  for  the  improvement  of  this  beautiful 
flower.  In  1821  the  only  Polyanthuses  exhibited  that  are  now 
known  were  Stead's  Telegraph,  Fletcher's  Defiance  (scarce), 
Yorkshire  Regent,  Emperor  Bonaparte,  Crownshaw's  Invincible, 
Turner's  Princess,  Beauty  of  Over,  Pearson's  Alexander,  Oox's 
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Reffent,  FDlinffham's  Tantaraia.  la  1822  the  followmg  were 
added  to  the  list : — Eckerslej's  Jolly  Dragoon,  and  Nicbolaoa^s 
Bang  Bnfope.  In  1826  Collier's  Princess  Royal,  and  Nicholson's 
Gold  Lace.  In  1833  Back's  George  IV.,  Clegg's  Lord  Crewe,  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  Yood's  Independence,  Hand's  Beanty  of  Bngland, 
Bollock's  Lancer,  and  FanUmer's  Black  Prince  was  in  exigence. 
In  1840  Button's  Lord  Lincoln,  and  Barrow's  Dochass  of  Suther- 
land. In  1844  Nicholson's  King,  Gibbon's  Royal  Sovereign,  Clegg's 
Lord  John  Rnssell,  Barrow's  Dnchess  of  Sutherland,  Sannder's  Cbs* 
shire  Favourite,  Button's  Lord  Randiffe,  and  Barnard's  Formosa, 
In  1846  Ball's  Premier  Peel,  not  distinct  from  Lord  John  Russell. 
The  following  were  known  in  1852  :— Buck's  George  IV.,  Bullock's 
Lancer,  Cox's  Regent,  Button's  Lord  RandifCe  (Ui4u  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Gk>lden  Bero,  Tillingham's  Tantarara,  Nicholson's 
Gold  Lace,  Nicholson's  King,  Pearson's  Alexander,  Stead's  Tele- 
graph, Brown's  Free  Bloomer,  Clegg's  Lcrd  Crewe  aliat  Geozge 
Canning,  Collier's  Pjanoess  Royal,  Saunders'  Cheshire  FaTOurite, 
Crowntnaw's  Bclipse,  Crownshaw's  Invincible,  Crownshaw's 
Exile,  Button's  Eaii  Grey  alias  Lord  John  Russell,  Maud's 
Beanty  of  England,  Nicholson's  Bang  Europe,  Button's  Earl 
Lincoln,  and  Addis'  Kingfisher.^JoHN  Slat£B. 

TBE   POTATO  CROP  IN    TBE  WEST  OF  IRELAND. 

The  early  varietiee  here  hare  produced  abundant  er^  and  of 
good  quality.  The  later  varietief,  such  as  the  Scotch  Champion 
and  Magnnm  Bonnm,  appear  better  than  has  be«i  seen  in  lliis 
locality  for  years.  All  the  late  crops  that  I  have  se^i  are  fiee 
from  disease  at  present 

The  early  varieties  have  suffered  a  little  for  the  past  two  weeks, 
but  as  yet  it  is  not  extensive.  I  have  this  season  watched  the 
progress  of  the  Potato,  and  have  been  careful  to  note  the  first 
symptoms  of  disease  that  appeared  among  those  under  my  care. 
On  the  16th  of  Jnly  I  obeervea  on  the  lower  leaves  of  the  Early 
Rose  a  number  of  spots  resembling  mildew ;  on  the  19th  it  had 
spread  considerably,  still  retaining  the  same  appearance.  A  few 
days  later  the  leaves  became  G^rivelled,  ana  the  disease  had 
extended  down  the  stem  to  the  ground  level.  Then  I  had  the 
crop  lifted,  and  as  yet  there  is  not  one  tuber  diseased.  The  above 
were  growing  side  by  side  with  Magnnm  Bonum,  which  has  not  a 
speck  on  them. — ^A.  Cahpbbll,  Ashford  Gardens, 


GREENBOUSE  ROSES. 


Roses  are  always  acceptable,  but  the  great  charm  of  Roses 
nnder  glass  is  that  of  affording  flowers  preceding  those  in  the  open 
ground.  For  producing  grand  blooms  plants  in  beds  are  better 
than  those  in  pots.  Hie  border  may  be  3  feet  wide,  2^  feet  deep, 
with  a  drain  pipe  its  full  length,  and  having  a  proper  fall  and 
outlet  At  the  bottom  9  inches  of  rabble  may  be  placed,  and  over 
that  a  layer  of  turves  grass  side  downwards,  the  remaining  space 
boing  filled  with  turfy  loam  to  which  has  been  added  a  twentieth 
part  in  equal  proportions  of  charcoal  and  half -inch  bones.  This 
will  suit  every  kmd  of  plant  except  those  requiring  peat  The 
plants  should  be  turned  out,  and  if  worked  they  should  be  planted 
80  low  that  the  junction  of  stock  and  scion  will  be  2  to  3  inches 
beneath  the  surface.  If  there  is  not  convenience  for  forming  a 
border  inside,  the  plants  may  be  placed  outside  and  the  growths 
introduced  through  holes  in  the  front,  ends,  or  sides  of  the  house. 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  supplying  water  liberally,  and 
liquid  manure  occasionally  or  a  little  guano  may  be  sprinkled 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  washed  in.  llie  growth  should  be 
encouraged  by  mulching  the  surface  of  the  lx)rder  with  short 
manure.  In  winter  the  border  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
excessively  dry,  as  some  varieties  will  afford  blooms  in  winter. 
Syringing  is  unnecessary.  Very  little  pruning  is  necessary,  only 
superfluous  shoots  must  be  removed,  encouraging  strong  shoots  from 
the  base  to  take  the  place  of  old  enfeebled  growth,  which  should 
be  well  thinned  out  after  the  principal  spring  bloom  is  past  The 
secret  of  Rose-growing  under  glass  is  plenty  of  light  Roses  do 
not  succeed  when  shaded  by  other  plants,  and  those  trained  to  the 
sides,  ends,  or  roof  should  not  be  more  distant  from  the  glass  thMt 
12  to  15  inches. 

Only  the  best  Roses  should  be  grown  nnder  glass,  and  none  is 
more  worthy  than  Gloire  de  Dijon,  which  produces  blooms  nearly 
all  the  year  round.  Mar^chal  Nicl  is  fine  among  the  yellows ; 
buds,  half-blown  or  full  flowers,  are  beautiful.  C^shunt  Bybrid 
is  the  third  indispensable  Rose  for  roof-covering,  giving  its  cherry 
carmine  flowers  profusely  in  spring ;  and  Climbing  Devoniensis 
with  its  lovely  creamy  white  flowers  is  very  suitable.  The  pniest 
white  is  Innooente  Pirola,  in  the  way  of  Niphetos.  Perle  dee 
Jaidins,  siiaw-ooloured,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Tea  Roses ;  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  canary  yellow ;  and  Paul  Nabonnand,  rose,  are  all 


suitable  for  covering  roofs  and  give  an  immense  quantity  of  flowers 
when  established.  For  the  sides  or  ends  for  planting-out  Niphetos 
with  fine  nearly  white  flowers  is  seldom  out  of  bloom,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  xdiable ;  Sombreuil,  pale  lemon,  nearly  white,  very 
fine ;  Marie  Sisley,  white  tinged  with  yellow,  one  of  the  best ; 
BCrs.  Opie^  rosy  carmine  ;  Dnchess  of  Edinburgh,  crimson ;  ifwibellft 
Sprunt,  sulphur  yellow ;  and  Letty  Coles. 

The  above  vanetiea  will  afford  flowers  more  or  less  all  the  year  in 
an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  such  beauties  as  are  seldom  seen  on 
pot  plants,  besides  occupying  positions  that  would  otherwise  be 
devoted  to  climbing  or  twining  plants  that  do  not  afEord  such 
acceptable  flowers  for  cutting.  I  have  but  little  experience  of 
Bybrid  Perpetuals  planted  out  in  the  greenhouse  Those  that  do  the 
best  are  Alired  Colomb,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  La  France,  Boule 
de  Neige,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Miss  Bassard,  and  Madame 
Lacharme. — G.  Abbey. 


SCALDED  GRAPES. 


YoUB  correspondent  Mr.  Taylor  writes  confidently  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  he  does  not  explain  the  whole  system  of  scalding  or 
chill  by  evaporation,  whicn,  in  common  parlance,  are  synonymous 
terms.  If  a  chill  is  the  cause  of  the  injury,  bow  comes  it  that  it 
rarely  or  never  happens  in  the  case  of  our  most  tender-skinned 
Grapes,  bnt  is  pnncipally  confined  to  Lady  Downe's  and  Black 
Alicante,  espaeially  fha  first  7  and  in  both  of  these  scalding  never 
occurs  to  a  noticeable  extent  (hardly  at  all  in  fact^  when  the 
berries  are  young  and  most  tender  in  the  skin,  but  always  at  the 
stoning  penod,  i3ter  which  it  ceases  and  causes  no  more  anxiety. 
In  other  plants  chills  are  experienced  at  all  stages,  but  only  two 
or  three  certain  thick-skinn^  late  Grapes  suffer  from  if,  and  these 
at  a  particular  stage  only.  These  are  questions  your  correspondent 
is  bound  to  explain  and  render  conformable  to  his  theory. 

Furthermore,  scalding  happens  nnder  the  very  best  management, 
and  is  worse  some  seasons  than  others,  the  treatment  being  exactly 
the  same,  only  that  extra  care  is  taken  to  prevent  it  Two  years 
ago  a  gardener,  whose  name  is  familiar  as  a  Grape-grower  of 
the  highest  reputation,  wrote  to  me  saying,  *'  I  never  had  so  much 
scalding  as  this  year  and  can*t  make  it  out  at  all ; "  and  this  is  the 
common  experience.  Last  year  and  this  season  we  have  had  no 
scalding  worth  mentioning.  Scalding,  I  fear,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  connected  with  the  stoning  process,  and  a  seed  will  usually 
be  found  embedded  in  the  scalded  part  of  the  berry. 

I  am  afraid  I  and  many  others  must  plead  guilty  to  the  lazy 
plcn  of  admitting  air  to  the  vineries  at  ni^ht  and  of  applying 
fire  heat,  if  necessary,  to  render  that  practicable. — J.  Simpson, 
Wortley.  

TBALICTRUMS. 

This  is  a  small  genus,  the  members  of  which  bear  great  ii^ 
semblance  to  each  other  when  growing,  differing  principally  in 
size  and  height  Their  compound  foliage  is  very  pretty,  and  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  fronds  of  some  of  the  Maidenhair  Ferns 
they  are  useful  for  mixiog  with  cut  flowers  or  for  bouquet-ms^ng, 
whilst  as  ornamental  border  or  rock  plants  their  leaves  afford  a 
pleasing  oontrast  to  all  the  surroundings.  They  are  distinguished 
by  their  total  want  of  petals,  and  absence  of  any  appendage  to 
the  fruits,  leaves  deeply  hi  or  tri-pinnate ;  flowers  mostly  small 
and  borne  od  dense  panicles  or  racemes.  The  foliage  of  most  of 
the  species  resembles  that  of  Aquilegia  in  miniature,  from  which 
comes  the  French  name  of  Columbine  plumeuse;  applied  to  Tha- 
lictrum  aquikgifolium.  They  are  showy  in  the  mass  when  in 
flower,  bnt  as  their  greatest  beauty  consists  in  their  foliage,  the 
flower  buds  shoold  be  pinched  out  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
leaves.  Almost  any  ordinary  garden  soil  will  suit  the  more  robust- 
growing  spedes.  For  the  smaller,  which  are  planted  amongst  the 
alpines,  use  sandy  loam  and  peat  in  about  equal  parts.  Thalie- 
troma  like  moisture,  but  not  stagnation ;  so  bear  in  mind,  there- 
tone,  when  selecting  a  nook  or  fissure  in  the  rockery,  that  a  moist 
and  genial  site  is  selected,  or  very  little  foliage  will  remain  mx. 
the  stems. 

ThaHo^nm  mnmnonotdes.^'nna  is  a  charming  little  species  for 
a  moist  fissure  in  the  rock  garden.  It  seldom  grows  higher  than 
about  4  incbesb  and  therefore  will  require  a  little  extra  oaie. 
Unlike  most  ^  the  Thalictrums,  this  is  an  onamental  flowenog 
]^ant,  thQ  blMuna  being  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  pnra 
white.    April  and  May.    North  America. 

T.  aJ/Hii«»i.-— Another  pretty  little  species,  attaining  a  height 
of  about  10  to  12  inches.  The  leaves  are  bitemate  and  glaucous. 
It  bears  a  lax  raceme  of  pendulous  flowers,  whidi  we  advise  to 
be  keptjudked  off  in-order  to  increase  its  leaf-development 
Europe  (Britain). 

T.  jfatrnM.— This  is  another  of  onr  English  weeds ;  nevertheless 


it  forms  a  nice  contraAt  with  other  plants,  prefers  a  moist  situation, 
and  maj  be  allowed  to  in*ow  np  and  flower,  as  it  produces  ample 
foliage,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  large,  cuneiform,  trifid,  acute, 
and  dark  ercen.  It  grows  about  4  feet  high,  producing  dense 
panicles  of  its  yellow-stamened  flowers.    Europe  (Britain). 

T.  fatiinm. — A  beautiful  smalMeared  species,  which  if  allowed 
to  flower  becomes  somewhat  straggling  on  account  of  its  simple 
stem,  but  if  pinched  and  made  to  prcMuce  more  ahoots  it  is  very 
handsome ;  the  leaves  are  compound,  with  small  downy  dentate 
segments.    The  elegance  of  its  contour  is  very  charming.   Siberia. 

T,  minus, — This  plant  so  much  resembles  Adiantum  cuneatum 
in  g^eral  outline  that  no  garden  should  lack  it ;  its  merits  cannot 
be  too  highly  extolled  as  an  omamental-leayed  hardy  plant,  as 
its  foliage  may  be  employed  with  advantage  wherever  that  of 
the  Fern  is  applicable,  and  that,  too,  without  so  speedily  drooping. 
Strange  to  say  it  is  a  native  weed,  and  yet  no  more  elegant  plant 
in  its  way  can  be  found  ;  added  to  this  it  is  by  no  means  fasti- 
dious, but  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  and  any  position.  Europe 
(Britain). 

If  the  borders  are  extensive  and  more  variety  of  these  plants 
should  be  liked,  there  are  such  good  species  as  the  followmg  to 
choose  from :— -T.  purpurascens,  T.  glaucnm,  T.  aquilegifolium, 
T.  mgosum,  and  T.  majus,  all  more  or  less  beautiful.— B«  G. 


AUTUMN  TREATMENT  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

Pbobablt  there  never  was  a  year  when  fruit  was  such  a  general 
failure  throughout  the  country  as  this,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  cause  is  attributed  to  last  year's  badly  ripened  wood. 
Everyone  who  has  observed  the  fruiting  results  of  different  grades 
of  ripened  fruit-tree  wood  know  that  the  two  extremes  produce 
the  two  extremes — the  one  a  full  crop,  the  other  scarcely  anv. 
Unripe  wood  produces  few  flowers,  and  these  rarely  form  fruit. 
Last  year  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  which  retained  their 
leaves  until  January  did  not  bear  oce  single  blossom  this  spring. 
They  are  now  making  much  wood,  and  if  our  sunless  humid 
weather  lasts  they  might  probably  retain  their  leaves  throughout 
the  winter  again,  but  we  will  treat  them  now  as  we  treated  others 
about  this  time  last  year  with  satisfactory  results.  This  consists 
of  cutting  back,  disbudding,  and  thinning-out  all  the  weak  shoots, 
and  nailing-in  only  the  best,  about  G  inches  or  so  apart,  against 
the  wall. 

No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  doing  this,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  are  benefited  by  this  operation.  Indeed  in  my  opinion  this 
is  the  only  chan:^  we  now  have  of  securing  wood  anything  like 
ripe  in  autumn  or  a  crop  of  fruit  in  spring.  Bad  although  the 
weather  may  be  during  the  next  two  months,  the  wood  of  all  kinds 
of  trees  must  certainly  be  benefited  by  being  as  well  exposed  as 
possible  to  both  air  and  suu,  and  any  labour  spent  in  doing  this 
now  is  sure  to  be  well  paid  for  by-and-by.— M. 


EXHIBITING  ORCHIDS. 


A  SUBJECT  of  peculiar  importance  to  exhibitors,  and  one  that 
urgently  requires  consideration,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Bardney 
on  page  433  of  the  last  volume  under  the  title  of  "  Notes  about 
Exhibiting.'*  He  discussed  in  his  customary  practical  and  sen- 
sible manner  the  advisability  of  awarding  prizes  to  so-called 
specimen  Orchids,  which  really  consist  of  several  distinct  planto, 
a^d  cited  as  an  instance  the  collection  for  which  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  in  the  amateurs*  class  for  nine  specimens  at  the 
Manchester  Show.  Those  ** specimens"  were  the  most  remark- 
able examples  of  packing,  or  rather  of  planting,  that  ever  came 
under  my  notice,  and  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  judging 
was  very  closely  criticised.  Large  boxes  were  employed,  and  in 
these  the  Orchids  were  planted  out,  some  contaming  about  a 
dozen  plants,  the  Masdevallias  being  particularly  notable  from 
their  being  carefully  arranged  in  lines.  Hie  plants  were  all  small 
but  generally  in  very  good  conditfim,  the  flowers  also  behig  large 
and  the  colours  bright,  but  that  is  all  that  could  be  said  in  their 
favour.  However  such  "specimens"  may  suit  the  projectors  of 
exhibitions,  their  admission  in  competition  with  sffngte  plants  is 
manifestly  unfair  to  growers  who  have  not  largo  mimbers  of 
plants  at  their  command  or  means  of  obtaining  them,  and  yet 
may  be  really  better  culturists  than  their  more  fortunate  neigh- 
boora.  Oertainly  the  collection  Mr.  Bardney  referred  to  was  an 
exceptional  one,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  by  no  tneans  easy  to 
decide  whether  the  specimen  is  "mwde  np"or  not,*  but  in  the 
instance  under  notice  there  was  no  doubt  whatever,  and  therefore 
it  affords  a  good  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  evil  of  the 
present  system,  and  also  of  suggesting  a  remedy.  That  it  is  an 
evil  is  generally  admitted,  and  I  am  aware  that  some  of  the  most 
noted  exhibitors  of  Orchids  fully  recognise  it  as  such,  and  would 


most  readily  welcome  an  arrangement  by  which  more  justice 
could  be  done  to  the  cultural  skill  of  the  exhibitors. 

The  principal  object  of  those  who  devise  the  schedule  of  a  horti- 
cultural society  is,  or  should  be,  to  so  frame  the  classes  that  the 
best  possible  display  can  be  procured.  This  object  would  rarely 
be  attained  if  "  packed  specimens  "  of  Orchids  were  entirely  ex- 
cluded, for  they  frequently  contribute  considerable  attractions  to 
the  shows  of  the  metropolitan  and  principal  provincial  societies  ; 
therefore  some  plan  must  be  adopted  by  which  the  customary  dis- 
play will  be  produced  without  bringing  single  and  '*  made  up  " 
specimens  in  competition  in  the  same  classes.  It  appeara  to  me 
that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  this  might  be  efifected— either 
by  devoting  one  or  more  additional  open  classes  to  single  plants, 
or  by  stipulating  that  the  amateura*  classes  shall  not  contain  any 
packed  specimens.  The  former  would  perhaps  exceed  the  means 
of  many  societies,  and  on  that  account  the  latter  would  probably 
prove  more  generally  applicable,  as  the  disadvantages  of  the 
present  system  fall  more  heavily  upon  amateors  than  nurserymen. 
The  prizes  could  be  offered  in  the  "  packed  "  classes,  either  for  a 
group  of  Orchids  to  occupy  a  determinate  space,  or  for  a  specified 
number  of  pots  or  pans  of  Orchids  not  to  exceed  a  certain  diameter. 
By  this  means  every  encouragement  would  be  given  to  exhibitors 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  display  would  be  equally  as  good,  or  in  some 
instances  better,  for  many  growers  would  be  induced  to  compete 
when  they  knew  that  they  had  not  to  contend  with  numbers,  but 
with  size  and  merit  only. 

Difficulties  would  probably  occasionally  arise  in  determining 
whether  specimens  were  **  made  up  "  or  not ;  but  these  would  be 
comparativelv  few,  and  with  ordinary  care,  relying  upon  the 
honour  whicn  the  majority  of  cxhibiton  possess,  little  incon- 
venience would  be  felt.  At  all  events,  I  am  persuaded  the  judges 
would  be  able  to  give  more  satisfaction  than  is  possible  at  present, 
and  that  would  be  no  inconsiderable  gain.  I  offer  these  sugges- 
tions with  the  desire  that  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will 
give  the  subject  their  consideration,  and  if  any  better  course  out  of 
a  difficulty  can  be  proposed  it  will  be  most  welcome. — ^N. 


BUTTONS'  SEED  TRIAL  GROUNDS. 

In  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons'  seed  trial  grounds  at  Reading  there 
are  at  the  present  time  a  great  number  of  annuals  and  perennials 
in  bloom,  which  are  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  visitor. 
The  kinds  sown  are  similar  to  those  distributed  to  their  customers. 
As  a  rule  the  strains  arc  very  good,  and,  what  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  all  concerned,  are  wonderfully  true  to  name,  a  few 
"rogues"  only  being  seen.  All  are  well  grown  and  allowed 
plenty  of  room,  the  result  being  very  sturdy  p^ts,  which  produce 
seed  of  the  best  description.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  masses  of 
various  colours  produced  by  the  earliest-flowering  Stocks,  Zinnias, 
Marigolds,  Petunias,  Lobelias,  Verbenas,  Violas,  Phloxes,  and 
others,  are  strikingly  grand.  The  Stocks  and  Asters  are  sown 
where  they  are  to  flower,  and  none  could  be  better  than  the  plants 
thus  grown.  Lobelias  are  very  true  to  name,  some  of  the  newest 
varieties  being  unusually  compact  The  strains  of  single  Petunias, 
P.  grandiflora  in  paiticular,  are  remarkably  good,  the  flowera 
being  large,  of  good  substance,  freely  produced,  and  very  rich  and 
variwi  in  colour ;  many  good  doubles  are  also  obtained  from 
seed.  The  centres  of  two  large  beds  are  filled  with  a  variety  of 
Phlox  Dmmmondii,  designated  Dwarf  Chamois  Rose,  which  is 
destined  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  future  flower  garden 
arrangements.  In  habit  it  resembles  Silene  compacta ;  the  flowera 
are  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  rose  colour,  very  freely  produced  from 
the  commencement  of  June  till  late  in  October,  it  being  really 
half-hardy.  It  comes  perfectly  true  from  seed,  and  this  is  sown 
during  January,  the  seedlings  being  planted  out  early  in  May. 

The  beds  of  seedling  Verbenas  are  extremely  beautiful.  The 
growth  is  vigorous  and  clean,  in  marked  contrast  to  what  is  usually 
the  case  with  those  plants  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  seed 
germinates  freely  in  heat,  and  one  packet  will  give  a  number  of 
handsome  varieties.  Great  numbera  of  Dahlias  are  grown  here, 
and  these,  too,  may  easily  be  obtained  from  seed,  the  same  remarks 
applying  to  the  varieties  of  the  useful  Delphiniums.  All  the  best 
named  varieties  of  the  double  Pyrethrums  are  grown,  which,  by 
being  cut  down  immediately  after  flowering,  bloom  three  times 
during  a  season.  The  above  by  no  means  exhausts  the  attractive 
plants  to  be  seen  either  among  the  annuals,  perennials,  or 
herbaceous  plants. — ^A  Visitor. 

Traksplantiko  Wintbb  Broccx)li.— The  rich  fresh  soil  loft 
after  digging  «arly  Potatoes  I  find  excellent  for  winter  Broccolis, 
and  no  time  i«  better  than  the  present  for  planting  them.  I  have 
been  planting  some  of  Snow's  Winter  Wliite,  which  for  an  old 
variety  I  found  during  the  last  two  severe  wintera  much  superior 
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in  Tesisting  frost  to  many  other  Tarieties.  Ezoellent,  too,  bat 
scarcely  so  hardy  was  Veitch^s  Self -protecting.  In  many  of  the 
gardens  aronnd  Knight's  I^tecting  and  Dilcock^s  Bride  are  still 
preferred  for  early  ppring  ase.  A  most  important  point  in  plant* 
ing  Broccoli  now  is  that  the  ground,  instead  of  being  forkea  over 
and  made  loose  and  friable,  should  rather  be  tramped  and  left 
level  after  the  Potato  crop  is  removed.  If  fine  heads  and  less 
foliage  is  desired  the  ground  must  be  firm.  This  was  recently 
pointed  out  in  the  Journal  by  Mr.  Wright — ^W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel, 


BRIGHOUSB  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  PREDBCOSSBOB  of  mine  once  bought  some  famous  (as  he 
thought)  Devonshire  cider  in  bottles,  which  he  brought  home  in 
triumph.  It  fizzed  and  creamed  like  champagne,  and  he  gave 
a  glass  of  it  to  an  old  gardener  who  had  lived  on  rough  Dorset 
cider  all  his  life,  "Well,  sir,"  said  he  in  reply  to  the  question 
how  he  liked  it,  *'  I  don*t  believe  there  is  an  Apple  in  a  hogshead 
of  it.'*  I  am  afraid  that  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  may  be  said 
of  these  remarks.  I  sit  down  to  write  a  description  of  a  Yorkshire 
flower  show,  but  I  am  afraid  that  veiy  little  will  or  can  be  said 
about  what  should  be  the  most  important  part  of  such  an  exhi- 
bition, and  that  is  the  flowers. 

There  were  flowers  much  as  there  is  sawdust  at  a  circus,  but 
they  bore  about  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  entertainment 
as  the  former  does  to  the  daring  riders  who  jump  through  hoops 
and  all  the  fun  of  the  show.  We  had  horses,  dogs,  cows,  pony 
racing,  horse  racing,  horses  in  traps,  and  roadsters,  agricultural 
horses,  and  every  kind  of  quadruped  except  donkeys. 

The  flowers  were,  alas  1  very  poor.  But  what  can  one  expect 
after  the  weather  we  have  had  ?  If  you  want  to  know  what  Uie 
winter  has  been  come  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  here  yon 
will  see  Conifers  killed,  such  shrubs  as  the  Aucubas  andEuonymus 
as  brown  and  withered  as  if  they  had  been  burnt  with  an  iron. 
The  weather,  too,  during  the  so-called  summer  has  been  fearful. 
Nearly  every  day  till  this  last  week  we  have  had  heavy  downfalls 
of  rain,  and  there  has  never  been  really  hot  sunshine. 

A  man  who  lives  on  the  moors  told  me  the  other  day,  that  up 
there  they  had  "  nine  months  of  winter  and  three  of  cauld  weather," 
and  be  never  spoke  truer  words.  Last  year  another  man  who 
keeps  an  inn  at  the  entrance  to  the  moor  which  crosses  Blackstone 
Edee  told  me  they  only  had  one  fine  day,  and  that  was  on  the 
12th  of  August  There  is  great  humour  in  these  Yorkshire  tykes, 
and  no  end  of  fun  to  be  derived  from  going  among  them.  You 
may  see  this  from  some  of  the  signs  at  the  public  houses.  One 
that  I  found  in  a  narrow  bye  street  at  Halifax  may  be  mentioned. 
There  was  written  up  in  gold  letters  '*  Qood  ale  given  away  here 
to-morrow,  but  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.*'  A 
very  common  name  in  this  district  for  a  public  house  is  "  The 
Fleece."  How  this  must  amuse  a  teetotaller ;  it  is  so  very  appro- 
priate here,  where  hard  drinking  is  so  prevalent. 

The  only  flowers  that  struck  me  as  worth  noticing  at  the  Show 
at  Brighouse  were  the  Fuchsias.  There  is  here  a  family  called 
Kershaw  who  are  noted  for  being  good  gardeners.  They  all  keep 
nursery  gardens,  and  are  enthusiastic  growers  of  plants.  One  A 
these,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  family,  J.  H.  Kershaw,  diowed 
some  magnificent  Fuchsias,  the  best  of  which  was  tte  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield. 

The  cut  flowers  were  very  poor.  The  Roses  made  one  roar  with 
laughter.  "They  look,  Jack,"  said  a  witty  brother  of  mine,  "as 
if  they  had  crossed  the  Channel  and  been  mastheaded  for  insub- 
ordination." The  Asters  were  about  the  size  of  Pinks.  The  herba- 
ceous Phloxes  appeared  to  have  shared  the  bed  of  the  owner,  or 
to  have  been  the  oattle  ground  of  all  his  neighbours'  cats.  But 
they  all  took  prizes.  The  Judges  were  very  merciful,  and  I  am 
glad  1  was  not  one  of  them. 

The  trotting  and  leaping  were  first-rate,  and  so  was  the  music. 
But  why,  can  anyone  tell  me,  why  does  the  band  here  always 
play  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  during  the  racing?  Surely  poor 
Handel  never  intended  his  divine  strains  to  furnish  inspiring 
music  for  horses  to  trot  or  gallop  to  ;  yet  for  years  I  have  neard 
this  grand  Chorus  played  at  the  same  time.  It  does  sound  so  vei7 
droll.  A  reason  may  be  why  so  much  sacred  music  is  introduced, 
that  the  field  is  next  to  the  church.  If  so,  the  compliment  is  a 
veiy  delicate  one  indeed.— Wtld  SAyaob. 


AURICULAS  FROM  SEED. 

As  the  seed  of  these  beautiful  flowers  is  now  ripe  and  sowing 
must  now  commence,  I  propose,  in  answer  to  several  inquiries, 
to  give  particulars  of  my  mode  of  sowing  and  after-management  of 
the  seedlings.  The  following  points  must  be  particularly  attended 
to  :  —Never  sow  the  seed  deeply,  or  it  wiU  not  germinate  until  by 


some  accident  it  is  brought  near  the  surface,  when  probably  a 
small  proportion  of  the  s^ds  may  start.  The  surface  of  the  soil 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  or  the  seedlings  will  perish ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  if  kept  too  wet  the  plants  are  liable  to 
damp  off,  or  canker  will  commence  in  the  young  rootlets. 

My  plan  of  sowing  the  seed  is  as  follows  :— I  procure  light  boxes 
about  15  inches  long  by  12  wide*  and  not  more  than  3  inches  deep 
inside.  I  bore  a  number  of  holes  half  an  inch  in  diameter  through 
the  bottom  of  the  boxes  ;  I  then  place  a  drainage  of  potsherds  in 
the  box  fully  an  inch  deep,  and  on  this  a  layer  of  dead  leaves  (not 
decomposed).  In  the  absence  of  leaves  I  employ  short  straw,  old 
thatch,  or  any  substance  that  will  prevent  the  soil  from  stopping 
the  drainage.  The  boxes  are  then  ready  for  the  compost,  which 
consists  of  the  following  substance  .—Two  parts  good  strong  tnrfy 
loam  free  from  peat  or  sand,  two  parts  manure — decayed  cow  or 
horse  dung  two  years  old,  free  ^m  worms  or  insects ;  and  two 
parts  leaf  soil,  silver  sand,  charcoal,  or  burnt  refuse  in  ei^ual  pro- 
portions. The  sand  should  be  as  coarse  as  it  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  charcoal  in  lumps  about  the  size  of  peas.  This  compost  requires 
passing  through  a  half -inch  riddle.  The  boxes  must  be  filled  within 
naif  an  inch  of  the  top,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  down,  and  on  the 
surface  a  thin  layer  of  finely  sifted  compost  containing  a  good 
proportion  of  silver  sand.  I  level  the  surface  with  a  trowel.  The  seed 
IS  mixed  with  dried  silver  sand,  and  then  sown  thinly  and  evenly. 
After  sowing  the  seed  the  soil  is  moistened  with  water  from  a  very 
finely  pe^rated  rose,  allowing  the  water  to  descend  on  the  box 
in  fine  spray  until  the  whole  of  the  compost  is  thoroughly  supplied. 
The  boxes  are  covered  until  the  seed  germinates,  when  I  sprinkle 
over  the  seed  a  small  quantity  of  the  finely  sifted  compost  just 
sufficient  to  cover  the  seed.  When  the  plants  appear  they  must 
be  gradually  inured  to  Uie  light,  carefully  shading  them  from  sun 
or  drying  winds.  A  frame  facing  northward  is  very  useful  at 
this  time. 

When  the  plants  have  produced  their  second  leaves  I  dibble 
them  out  1^  inch  apart  in  other  boxes  in  a  similar  compost,  but 
not  containmg  so  much  silver  sand.  There  the  seedlings  remain 
until  they  b^me  crowded,  when  they  are  again  pluited  8  to 
4  inches  apart,  where  tiiey  remain  until  they  bloom.  At  all  times 
carefully  remove  dead  foliage,  keep  the  plants  free  from  dust,  and 
constantly  watch  for  the  aphides,  which  are  very  troublesome.  The 
best  mode  of  destroying  them  is  to  damp  the  plants  with  a 
decoction  of  Glshurst  compound  or  soft  soap  in  the  proportion  of 
2  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water.  I  set  the  boxes  on  a  stand  or  table, 
and  then  syringe  under  Uie  leaves  as  well  as  over  the  plants,  and 
allow  it  to  dry  on  them. 

After  the  seedlings  are  planted  out  of  the  seed  box  it  will  be 
a  good  plan  to  stir  the  surfiice  of  the  soil,  sprinkle  a  little  fine 
compost  over  it,  water  and  shade  again,  when  it  is  possible  another 
crop  of  seedlings  may  appear.  This  I  have  never  xnown  to  occur 
when  the  seed  nas  been  sown  as  I  have  directed  ;  but  no  doubt 
when  the  seed  is  sown  too  deeply  stirring  the  soil,  or  even  lifting 
the  plants,  will  bring  the  seed  so  near  the  surface  that  it  will 
commence  growth. 

Carefolly  watch  for  slogs,  which  are  very  destructive  amongst 
young  plants.  I  take  a  Sintem  after  dark  and  hunt  for  them. 
Do  not  at  any  time  place  the  boxes  on  the  ground  permanently,  as 
the  worms  are  sure  to  prove  troublesome.  Either  place  them  6n  a 
bed  of  ashes  or  on  bourds  raised  a  few  inches  above  ihe  soil ;  and 
I  also  nail  a  narrow  piece  of  wood  about  an  inch  wide  and  half  an 
inch  thick  across  eiush  end  underneath  the  box  to  prevent  the 
drainage  of  ihe  boxes  becoming  stopped.  At  no  time  for  plants 
in  boxes  do  1  employ  a  greater  depth  of  compost  than  2  inches, 
whilst  for  seed  when  sown  H  inch  is  ample. — Geo.  Rudd. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHECKING  THE  POTATO 

DISEASE. 

Hb.  G.  H.  With,  F.R.A.8.,  Agricultural  and  Sanitaiy  Cbemlat 
to  the  Hereford  Society  for  Aiding  the  Industrious,  writes  as 
follows  reapectkig  the  checking  of  Potato  disease  : — 

The  yearly  des&nction  of  our  Potato  crop,  and  the  great  loss  of 
food  which  follows,  render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  some  plan 
for  checking,  and  if  possible  exterminating,  the  disease  should  be 
tried  without  delay.  After  giving  much  attention  to  the  subject 
I  offer  these  suggmons,  with  the  full  belief  that  if  they  arc  care- 
fully followed  results  irill  be  obtained  which  will  far  more  than 
repay  the  trouble. 

The  Potato  disease  is  owing  to  the  destructive  action  of  two 
kinds  of  mildew  ;  and  it  starts  afresh  every  year  from  seeds,  or 
spores  as  they  are  called,  which  have  rested  during  the  previous 
autumn  and^winter  in  the  gronnd,  the  Potato  tubers,  or  the  manure 
heap, 

I,  Bum  the  hauhn  and  all  waste  Potatoes,  parings,  &e.,  not 
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intended  for  the  animals  as  soon  as  possible  after  tfae^fop  lias  been 
raised.  Uidess  this  is  done  the  decaying  hai^m  and  iraste  Pota- 
toes maj  fin  Hie  groond  with  the  spores  of  the  iMbnykm  mildews. 

2,  Do  not  tiirow  the  hacdm  and  waste  Potatoes  tipen  we  manure 
heai^  beeaosetlie  mildew  spores  win  gain  in  stiengdiliyfesthtg  in 
ISM  mantire,  and  this  manure  win  help  to  spread tbe  Poiatodisease 
BBsKt  season. 

8,  Bml  for  a  long  time  all  disaned,  and  «ten  flMamatly  somsd 
Potaitoes  befdre  yon  feed  animals  with  tbem.  x  It  Is  IMdy  probable 
iSbttt  the  seeds  of  fte  Potato  mildews  gain  strength  by  passing 
tfarongh  the  stomadi  of  an  animid,  the  pig  ^  iiult«noe.  The 
mamtre  of  animals  fed  on  raw  diseased  Potatoes  and  Pctato 
parings  may,  for  the  abote  reason,  become  a  pownfal  means  of 
BpreacuBg  the  Potato  disease. 

%f  Do  not  grow  Potatoes  on  the  same  pieee  of  land  two  years 
in  sticooosion.  Any  mildew  spos^  wbich  may  TeA  in  ^&e  ground 
from  tite  last  Tear's  Potato  crop  wiU  begin  to  grow  i^oirt  tbe 
beginning  or  middle  of  May ;  but  they  will  quickly  periA  if  'flny 
caoBOt  find  Potato  pilants  at  hand  to  nurse  them. 

6,  Be  sure  the  seed  Potatoes  are  quite  fiee  from  disease  when 
planted.  A  Potato  does  not  always  show  tiie  disease  on  the  out- 
side ;  therefore  it  win  be  necessary  to  cut  the  sets,  in  erder  that 
the  'Condition  of  each  one  may  be  seen.  A  few  -diseased  plants 
win  serre  to  infect  acres  of  Potatoes  in  a  weft  wann  season.  Some 
Tarieties  of  Potatoes-Huotably  Scotch  Champion  'and  Hagnum 
Bonum — ^resist  disease  to  a  remaik^ble  degree,  lhe«^*ef  course 
not  entirely.  Such  rarieties  only  should  be  pilaffteA  m  fbe  main 
enm.  First  early  Potatoes  should  be  planted  as  eaily  as  pos^le, 
and  Taised  as  soon  as  erer  fhev  are  mailcctable. 

'fi,  Use  chemical. manures  in  preference  to  any  oAiers  for  tlie 
Potato  crop.  Ordinary  manures  may,  especiaHy  if  brMgbft  from  a 
distance,  contain  the  mildew  spores. 

7t  A  Potato  crop  may  generally  be  saved  by  pulling  ttp  tlie 
baulm  fhrougfaout  die  whole  crop  as  completely  as  possible  directly 
the  disease  spots  appear  on  the  leaves  of  any  one  of  the  plants. 
Of  course  the  tubers  win  not  grow  any  larger  after  fbt  leares  and 
staUcs  bare  been  removed.  They  w^  nowerer,  tipen  in  tiie 
ground  (more  or  less  according  to  the  season),  and  l&oi^  they 
may  not  be  very  large  they  will  be  fit  for  food. 

8,  To  ensure  success  aU  the  Potato  growers  of  a  nelgjhbouibood 
should  foUow  the  above  plan.  One  plot  of  diseased  Potatoes  may 
furnish  spores  enouefh  in  July  to  destroy  the  snironndlng  Potato 

ABOUT  LIVERPOOL. 

tlKDEB  the  above  heading  some  interesting  notes  were  pub- 
liibed  last  year  descriptive  of  some  good  gaidens  contiguous  to 
the  great  seaport,  brief  notes  of  the  undermentioned  gardens  may 
therefore  also  be  acceptable.    The  first  I  wiU  notice  is 

HOLLY  LODGS. 

This  is  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Berg,  West  Derby,  The  gardens 
«re  Bot  extensive  nor  the  houses  nnrnesous,  yet  t^iey  <»ntMn  a 
general  assortment  of  decorative  phurts.  The  lawn  is  Ike  prin- 
«ipal  leatnre,  which  stretches  out  bddly  from  ike  itait  <a  the 
faoase,  and  is  evenly  balanced  with  such  ahrobs  ihaianooeed  weQ 
in  the  nei^ibourhood.  At  the  timeof  myviiit  iwnnMrahstiva: 
with  the  quantity  of  HoUyhocks  free  ftom  disease  intermixed 
with  the  shrubs  in  various  parts  of  the  groaBde,'wlrioh  had  a  veir 
pleasing  appearance.  The  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  were  wA 
attended  to,  the  latter  being  clean  and  weU  crossed.  The  f^ntdm, 
on  the  whc^  was  in  excellent  order,  amok  to  the  credit  of  tiie 
gardener,  Mr.  Richardson. 

BJLNEFICLD. 
This  is  situated  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes^  walk  from  Holly 
Lodge,  and  is  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Nichol.  The  garden  is  by  no 
means  laige,  but  is  weU  kept  The  Yiaes  were  fn  vezy  good  con- 
ditieo,  espeoiaUy  Foster^s  Seedling  and  Blade  Hatf  bwghs,  tratk 
which  first-rate  Grapes  are  produced.  AnoUier  liovse  is  entirely 
«)oenpied  with  one  Black  Hambuigh  Vine  (forty  years  old),  which 
also  nms  from  one  end  of  the  adjoining  conservateiy  to  (tie  other. 
Tills  Vine  has  been  under  Mr.  Massie^s  ohaige  for  twenty-two 
yeaiB.  It  carried  f6r  fourteen  years  130  bundles  aaiMudly,  and 
about  a  hundred  annually  for  the  remaining  ei^  years.  The 
Vine  is  still  vigorous,  and  has  improved  withm  the  laii  few  years, 
its  roots  having  free  access  to  a  new  border.  Peaokes  are  well 
gown  in  two  houses,  the  trees  healthy,  wdl  a&d  thinly  trained. 
The  ooMervatoxy  contains  some  magnificent  spc  c*  mens  of  OamaUiaB 
in  tuba,  whUe  Asaleas  and  otber  planto  are  weU  gvown.  The 
waUs  cf  the  garden  are  wen  f umi^ed  with  hardy  fruit  trees,  aoch 
as  fiourish  and  fruit  best  in  the  neighbourhoxl.  Pears  are  rt^ra- 
iSBted  by  sevexml  varieties,  many  of  which  have  been  gwfted,  and 


the  same  process  is  stin  carried  on  in  season  with  those  varieties 
only  that  prove  of  steriing  merit  and  first-rate  quality.  Every- 
thing that  is  taken  in-  band  by  Mr.  Massie  appears  to  be  weU 
done,  and  tbe  garden  genemlly  is  as  wen  kept  as  any  in  the 
vicinity  of  Liverpool,  which  anordi  ample  evidence  of  the  skin 
of  its  manager. 

HOLMESTXAI). 

Tim,  the  pleaeavtly  situated  rasidenoe  <^  J.  T.  Davis,  Esq.,  is 
located  at  Moseley  Hill,  four  mUes  from  Liverpool.  The  grounds 
are  not  extensive,  but  such  as  anyone  might  take  an  interest  in. 
It  is  sitnrted  tm  rising  groond,  and  coiMna&ds  extensive  views  of 
the  surrounding  country.  The  houses  are  nine  in  numb^,  and 
fiUed  with  sndh  occupants  as  are  generany  to  be  seen.  The  Vines 
are  only  in  fair  condition,  and  the  borders  shortly  are  to  be  reno- 
vated. Jn  one  of  the  houses  I  noticed  a  Bou^unviUea  glabra 
flowering  profusely,  and  the  conservatory,  which  is  lofty  and  dose 
to  the  house,  contained  a  good  pair  of  I^  Ferns.  In  one  of  the 
pits  were  a  fine  stmin  of  Primulas.  In  various  parts  of  the  grounds 
where  alterations  are  now  going  on  are  arches  of  ancient  con- 
structed of  sandstone  and  entire^  covered  with  the  common  Tree 
Ivy.  In  other  places  heaps  of  rockwork  are  formed  into  seats  and 
covered  similarly  to  the  arches,  and  in  solitery  places  glimpses 
are  caught  of  the  stone.  These  are  uncommon,  and  impart  a 
novel  appearance  to  the  grounds.  The  gardens  are  in  good  order, 
and  neatness  seemed  the  order  of  the  day  with  Mr.  I^esley,  the 
able  gardener. 

•RosRuojnsrt 

Is  situated  in  the  most  pleasant  part  of  the  suburbs  of  Liverpool 
— viz.,  Aigburth,  and  its  worthy  owner  is  B.  O.  Allan,  Esq.  From 
various  parts  of  the  grounds,  especiany  from  an  elevated  walk, 
good  views  of  Cheshire  are  obtained,  and  beautiful  glimpses  of 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  This  place  on  the  whole  is  rather 
extensive,  especially  the  glass  houses,  which  lay  in  two  separate 
parts  of  the  grounds,  whilst  the  conservatory  is  a  ^ood-sized 
structure  adjoining  the  mansion,  and  is  devoted  to  flowering  plants, 
with  Camellias  as  permanent  plant  occupants.  The  vinems  are 
three  in  number,  one  of  them  being  a  very  &ige  span-roofed  house, 
and  the  Vines  in  it  are  two  years  old  and  have  borne  a  few  good 
bundles  and  made  exoeUent  short-jointed  canes.  The  Bose 
house  is  a  large  span-roofed  structure  with  the  Boses  planted 
out,  trained  under  tne  roof,  and  underneath  were  trained  plants 
of  Mignonette,  Chrysanthemums,  and  quantities  of  smaB  stan- 
dard and  dwaif  plants  of  Lanrustinas  grovm  &om  cuttings, 
which  are  strong  and  showing  abundance  of  flower.  Bunning 
parallel  with  the  last  house  is  a  new  stove  ;  it  is  a  large,  light, 
fine  house,  and  admirably  adapted  for  plants.  The  walks  are  laid 
with  fancy  tUes.  The  house  has  a  well-heated  bed  in  the  centre, 
and  a  substantial  stage  round  the  sides.  The  structure  has  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  "V^bster  Sc  Sons,  and  I  may  safely  condude  it 
is  the  best  house  for  stove  plants  in  i^e  neighbourhood  of  Liver- 
j>ool.  There  are  also  houses  for  growing  Fancy  and  French  Pdar- 
goniums,  hardwooded  plants,  and  Azaleas.  The  fernery  is  worthy 
of  spedal  notice,  which  is  artistically  arranged  with  rockwork, 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Francis,  the  ^tfdener.  The  rock 
is  composed  of  red  sandstone,  and  the  Ferns  are  thriving  freely 
npon  it.  Onddium  flexuosum  appears  to  grow  luxurianUy  asso- 
ciated with  the  Ferns,  which  are  planted  out,  intermixed  with 
fine-fdiaged  Begonias.  Theie  are  two  wat^ialls,  which  have  a 
natural  appearance  dashing  over  the  rugged  rodu  until  it  descends 
into  the  little  pool  beneath. 

Before  reaching  the  remaining  houses  I  followed  a  winding 
walk,  bedded  on  eadi  side,  and  banked  up  with  eveigreens  in  the 
background.  This  walk  leads  from  the  mansion  to  the  fiower 
garden,  whidi  is  formed  into  a  square,  and  the  beds  are  cut  out  in 
the  turf.  It  is  enclosed  by  banks  of  Bhododendrons  and  other 
evergreen  shrubs  with  the  entrance  before  mentioned,  and  outlet 
walks  leading  to  various  parts  of  the  grounds.  The  one  I  foUowed 
led  into  the  kitchen  garden,  where  is  the  remaining  portion  of 

flass,  the  first  being  the  one  which  now  contains  the  stove  plants, 
nt  which  wiU  eventually  be  occupied  wiUi  Cucumbers  and  Mdons. 
The  next  to  this  is  a  span-roofed  structure,  200  feet  or  more  long, 
and  about  10  feet  wide,  divided  into  three  compartments.  One 
was  fiUed  with  Primulas  ;  another  with  Tomatoes,  bearing  a 
wonderful  crop  of  fruit  in  various  stages,  which  wUl  afford  abun- 
dant supply  all  winter.  The  last  was  fiUed  with  plants  for  winter 
blooming,  amongst  them  being  a  number  of  Daphnes  trained  on 
umbrella-shaped  trellises.  Toe  pleasure  grounds,  the  kitchen, 
fruit,  and  fiower  gardens,  are  wdl  managed  and  well  kept. — ^W.  B. 


LnnrocHAns  HrxBOLDTn.— This  is  an  aquatic  that  should 
be  mors  genesally  grown.  Its  flowers,  which  are  prodooed  nearly 
everyday  tbtooghout  the  summer,  may  be  picked  witli  aevaml 
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letim  ftnd  placed  in  k  glaw  bonl,  and  will  form  a,  fit  companion  Teitch's  Perfeation  and  Laxton'^  Prolific  Longpod.     In  tbe  tiiftb 

to  Huica  CKmleft.    It  maj  be  grown  in  a,  greenhoue  Axamg  the  at  the  Ezperiinental  Qaiden  tit  Oirtford,  where  duiing  tbe  pMt 

nminier  months,  bat  eboold  be  kept  in  s  warm  hoose  the  re^n-  Kuon  Hr.  LaxCou  hu  been  tetrtiog  a  ver?  larse  collection  ef 

ingput  of  the  year,  should  be  eirnsed  to  [q11  Bunligbt  if  possible,  named  Bftd  SDoamed   rarieties,  the   two  which  have  stood  ont 

and  will  succeed  in  an  inrerted  bellglass,  abaUow  tub,  or  flower  moit  oonapuaond;  are  John  Bnll  as  a  3-feet,  and  Teleptrane  tt  a 

pot,  with  any  kind  of  soil,  and  ftesh  water  once  a  week. — J,  U.  8.  tall  Tariety.    "Rio  formei  is  a  Tery  TiKonms  bnt  compoct-growiog, 


bandsome-fonaged,  branching  Marrow,  having  Teiy  cloaelj-flUed 
pods  containing  fton  nine  to  thirteen  large  peas  in  eadi,  and 


wirTn    nvi      tnwfa    titttt  P*™"  mnMiuuig  noiu  "luo  "»  uiituko  uuge  paw  in  emca,  ana 

WEW   rCA  JUUn    hull..  ripening  a  fewdajB  before  Veitch'g  PerfecUon.    The  dry  seeds 

Thib  new  nuun  orop  Pea  is  &  3-feet  h'oe  wiinUad  varietj  of  are  of  a  deep  greenish  bine  coloor,  wrinkled  and  flat  from  be^ 

fint  HIM  and  qoalitj,  laiaed  by  Mr,  Laxton  from  a  crtau  between  so  closely  pu^ked  in  the  pod.    As  a  genera]  Pea,  for  its  regular 


Fig,  I«.— PlA  JOHS  BDLL. 

habit  of  ipowth,  Its  handsome  appearance,  its  fertility  and  rich  it  is  said  aUo  Telegraph  and  Telephone,  have  sprung,  altfaoieh 

flavonr,  Mr.  Laxton  considers  this  the  best  FVa  he  has  raised,  and  from  the  size  and  i^pe  of  tbe  pods  and  other  cbaracterlatlca  ue 

ODapproached  by  any  other  raiictj  of  its  class.    The  pods,  which  origin  of  the  two  latter  may,  perhaps,  be  credited  to  a  crov  witb 

ate  lunally  produced  in  pairs,  bare  oolj  a  slight  curre,  and  in  Snperlatiie,  cA  which  variety  Mr.  lAzton  has  a  Teiy  fine  selection 

sh^M  aad  die  are  tho  bcati  ideal  of  a  fine  riiow  Pea,  being  larger,  with  lai^  and  better  filled  pods. 

deeper  in  colooi,  and  leaa  curved  than  those  of  Marvel.     Sown  on  This  is  the  description  that  was  leferred  to  on  page  1Z2  last 

the  lltb  of  March  tbia  year  John  Bull  was  ready  to  gather  on  the  week,  hut  the  engraving  was  not  completed  in  time  for  insertton 

11th  of  J>dy.  In  U»  same  iaaue.        

Destontaihu  spikoba  m  the  Nohth  or  Ibslasd.— Aa  mj 
resldeace  is  in  the  codr^  of  Donegal  I  bare  pot  the  hardlbood  <A 


Ur.  Lozton's  anpreciation  of  this  Pea  has  led  him  to  adopt  it 
laigely  as  a  ato^  Torietr  for  croesing  with  the  dwarf  and  tall 
early  and  late  vBrieties.    From  the  same  parentage  Marvel,  and 
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this  shrob  to  a  serere  test.  The  largest  specimen  I  have  is 
5  feet  high  and  6  feet  through,  and  is  now  covered  with  its  beau- 
tiful orange  and  yellow  blossoms.  I  have  several  others  from 
layers  planted  out  in  tJie  borders  of  the  shrubberies,  all  in  perfect 
health.  Their  dark  green  foliage  has  been  quite  uninjured  by  the 
severity  of  the  last  two  winters,  though  they  have  not  had  any 
protection  during  times  of  frost  A  much  larger  specimen,  from 
which  I  have  reared  all  the  others,  was  killed  the  winter  before 
last.  The  situation  is  well  sheltered,  and  the  soil  a  rather  heavy 
clay.  I  am  ereatly  surprised  that  this  very  desirable  evergreen, 
which  is  easily  propagated  by  layers,  is  not  in  more  general  culti- 
vation.—John  R.  Boyd. 


MEALY  BUG  IN  VINERIES. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  I  was  troubled  with  the  pest  referred 
to  by  Messrs.  Bardney  and  Cakebread  in  your  issue  of  the  22nd 
ult  In  plant  houses  where  mealy  bug  becomes  abundant  it  is 
always  difficult  to  dispose  of  it  The  case  of  vineries  is  some- 
what different,  but  in  them,  doubtlessly,  it  is  introduced  upon 
other  plants,  and  until  a  vinery  is  cleared  of  all  infected  plants 
it  is  nearly  a  hopelesss  task  to  attempt  cleaning  the  Vines.  Had 
I  a  vinery  so  infested  I  would  have  it  first  cleared  of  plants,  then 
deal  with  the  bug  severely  after  the  leaves  had  fallen.  If  the 
first  brood  of  the  insects  were  carefully  watched  for  in  spring, 
and  the  Vines  properly  dressed  previously,  I  should  not  have 
much  fear  df  clearing  bug  from  a  vinery  in  one  season,  provided 
plants  were  kept  out  of  the  house. — R.  M. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  there  are  but  few  subjects  in 
the  whole  round  of  gardening  practice  that  are  of  more  import- 
ance than  mealy  bug  on  Vines.  There  is  periiaps  no  question 
that  we  have  had  so  often  to  answer  as,  "  What  is  ttie  best  way  of 
eradicating  mealy  bug  from  Vines  1 "  We  do  not  say  that  it  is 
impossible  to  successfully  accomplish  the  task,  but  it  is  as  near 
as  can  be  impossible  without  destroying  the  Vines  too.  We 
regard  mealy  bug  as  the  most  obnoxious  enemy  of  the  Vine 
that  we  know  of,  excepting  the  phylloxera ;  and,  unfortunately, 
we  have  bad  more  experience  of  both  insects  than  we  would  care 
to  encounter  again. 

Cold  water  forcibly  applied  to  every  part  of  the  Vines  affected 
with  the  insect  has  been  recommend^.  But  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  contest  has  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  old 
lady  with  the  Atlantic  A  friend  and  correspondent,  at  the  time 
paraffin  was  being  recommended  for  insect  pests  in  general, 
and  mealy  bug  in  particular,  went  strongly  in  for  the  remedy. 
He  first  scraped  ofiE,  as  clobely  as  possiUe,  all  bark  that  could 
safely  be  removed  from  the  Vines,  and  then  dressed  them  with 
paraffin  and  water.  The  result  was,  that  the  Vines  were  so  injured 
that  they  had  to  be  rooted  out ;  but  the  bug  was  left  intact 
The  fact  is,  no  remedy,  however  powerful,  that  can  be  applied  in 
winter,  when  Vines  are  dormant,  can  effect  the  complete  exter- 
mination of  the  bug,  simply  because  the  insect  retires  into  crevices 
about  the  Vine  where  no  application  can  reach  it  Besides,  after 
the  bark  of  the  Vine  is  scrapled  off  almost  to  the  quick,  paraffin  is 
a  dangerous,  indeed  more  or  less  fatal,  application.  The  Vine  is 
so  porous  a  subject,  and  the  oil  so  penetrating,  that  it  is  sure  to 
be  hurtful,  and  at  the  same  time  sure  not  to  reach  all  the  safe 
retreats  to  which  the  insects  betake  themselves  for  the  winter. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  rebuilding  a  plant  stove,  we  put  the  plants 
into  two  vineries,  for  want  of  a  more  suitable  place.  From  the 
plants  the  Vines  got  bug.  In  order  to  eradicate  it  we  had  recourse 
to  the  orthodox  means  of  close-scniping  and  winter  dressing,  with 
everything  we  could  think  of  that  would  not  injure  tiie  Vines. 
At  tne  same  time  every  crevice  that  could  be  seen  was  filled  with 
styptic,  in  order  to  seal  up  and  kill  the  bug.  But  every  spring, 
as  the  Vines  began  to  grow,  a  fresh  army,  more  or  less  numerous, 
of  the  enemy  appeared.  One  winter  paraffUi  eil  was  applied  to 
one  Vine,  with  the  result  that  the  Vine  was  seriously  injured,  but 
the  insect  not  destroyed.  The  conclusion  was  at  last  come  to,  that 
if  it  was  to  be  completely  conquered  it  must  be  done  chiefly  in 
spring  and  summer,  when  the  insect  was  active  and  to  be  seen. 

Bug  by  some  means  got  carried  into  a  Muscat  house,  and  by 
catching  and  killing  it  has  for  several  years  been  perfeictlv  free 
from  the  pest  It  also  found  its  way  into  a  large  Black  Hamburgh 
house — we  always  have  thought,  by  introduciog  a  bought-in  Vine 
for  inarching.  For  four  years  the  summer  catching-and-killing 
system  has  so  reduced  it  in  this  house  that  a  whole  day*s  most 
minute  search  results  in  capturing  one  or  two,  and  sometimes 
none  at  all,  and  in  having  localised  its  haunts  to  a  few  Vines  ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  season  will  see  its  complete  extinction. 
Although  it  has  rarely  been  allowed  to  get  into  a  bunch  of  Grapes, 
it  has  been  prevented  from  doing  so  at  a  great  outlay  of  hunting 


and  picking.  But  no  amount  of  labour  should  be  considered 
too  much  to  keep  such  a  filthv  insect  from  the  fruit. 

Our  conviction  is  that  all  the  scraping  and  dressing  with 
insecticide  that  can  possibly  be  done  in  winter  can  never  clear 
Vines  itom.  bug,  and  that  enough  will  escape  any  winter  effort 
to  prove  a  most  filthy  pest  in  summer  if  left  to  breed  unheeded ; 
and  that  success  in  this  way  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  been 
recorded.  TMiat  we  recommend,  from  our  own  experience  and 
success,  is  to  scrape  thoroughly  in  winter,  so  as  to  remove  as 
much  of  the  insect  as  possible ;  to  scrub  the  Vines  with  a  hard 
brush  and  soapy  water ;  then  to  fiU  up  every  crevice  effectually 
with  styptic,  and  dress  with  Gishurst  compound  at  the  rate  of 
12  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  well  thickened  with  white 
hellebore  powder.  This  process  does  not  damage  the  Vines,  and 
it  gets  rid  of  all  the  insects  that  can  be  reached  by  any  means. 
The  woodwork  of  the  vinery  also,  and  everything  about  it,  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and,  if  possible,  painted.  Then,  as  soon 
as  fire  heat  is  applied  to  the  Vines  in  spnng,  let  the  rods  be  care- 
fully examined  three  times  a  week,  and  bugs  will  be  found  emerging 
from  the  most  unlikely  and  minute  hidinp^  places.  Of  course  the 
object  is  to  kill  them  before  they  get  tune  to  reach  the  young 
wood  and  leaves  of  the  Vine.  This  hunting  must  be  persevered 
in  all  through  the  season  if  success  is  to  crown  the  effort.  This 
process  will  get  rid  of  the  pest ;  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  other 
that  ever  has  or  will.  Certainly,  if  an  easier  plan  is  known  to 
anyone,  we  do  not  think  a  greater  boon  could  be  conferred  on 
scores  of  gardeners  who  are  battling  in  despair  against  bug,  than 
that  of  making  known  the  secret 

Bug  on  Vines  is  a  nuisance  of  no  trivial  nature,  and  plants 
infested  with  it,  or  even  subject  to  it — and  we  should  like  to 
know  what  plant  is  not — should  never  be  allowed  inside  a  vinery. 
There  is  nottiing  more  easy  than  to  get  a  breed  of  the  insect  into 
a  vinery  ;  and  there  are  few  tasks  in  the  whole  of  gardening  so 
difficult  as  to  get  rid  of  it  But  it  is  quite  a  possible  task  ;  and 
that,  we  believe,  is  more  than  can  be  said  in  the  case  of  phylloxera 
in  vineyards,  without  stamping  it  out  by  destroying  the  Vines — a 
fact  which  seems  to  be  dawning  on  tiie  French,  now  that  one-sixth 
of  Uieir  vineyards  have  already  been  destroyed,  in  spite  of  e,yerj 
conceivable  appliance. — {The  Gardener,) 


STOCKS  FOR  SPRING  FLOWERING. 

I  DO  not  know  any  flowers  more  fragrant  than  Stocks  in  early 
spring,  either  when  grown  in  pots  and  flowered  in  greenhouses,  or 
when  planted  out  in  open  borders.  The  true  biennial  Stocks,  the 
Brompton  and  the  Queen  varieties,  are  most  commonly  known, 
though  I  have  not  grown  either  since  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  Intermediate  East  Lothian.  This,  though  rather  tender,  well 
repays  any  extra  care  that  may  be  bestowed  on  it.  Young  plants 
to  flower  next  spring  are  now  sturdy  litUe  specimens  in  4-inch 
pots,  but  it  may  not  be  too  late  even  now  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the 
south  of  England.  Sow  them  on  a  south  or  east  border,  covering 
the  ground  with  a  mat  until  the  seedlings  appear,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  laige  enough  prick  them  out  near  the  base  of  a  wall. 
They  may  either  be  allowed  to  flower  in  that  position,  or  may  be 
transplanted  in  March.  To  flower  in  pots  they  mav  be  pricked- 
off  into  a  rich  piece  of  ground,  and  potted  in  5-inch  pots  in  the 
end  of  September,  placing  them  in  dry  frames  or  pits  about  the 
middle  of  October.  The  pits  must  be  well  ventilated,  and  before 
severe  weather  commences  the  plants  will  have  filled  the  pots 
with  roots  and  be  in  a  condition  to  pass  through  an  ordinary 
winter  without  injury. 

One  point  is  very  essential  in  their  management — i^.,  to  keep 
them  free  from  damp.  In  the  middle  of  winter  they  may  be 
safely  left  without  receiving  any  water  at  the  roots  for  a  few 
weeks.  In  February  they  will  commence  growing ;  if  a  pit  can  be 
partly  devoted  to  them  where  Uiey  can  be  assured  a  minimum 
temperature  of  46^,  they  should  be  shifted  into  7  or  8-inch  pots, 
employing  a  rich  open  soil.  A  really  fine  display  will  be  the 
result  After  being  removed  from  the  greenhouse  they  may  be 
planted  out  in  borders,  where  they  will  continue  to  fiower  until 
winter.  I  have  had  very^ood  results  from  plants  lifted  in  autumn 
from  borders  and  potted  into  8-inch  pots,  but  these  plants  are  not 
so  fine  as  those  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  important  to  select  the  plants  at  least  a  fortnight  before 
lifting  them,  cutting  the  roots  round  with  a  spade,  and  lifting 
them  very  carefully  and  potting  immediately.  I  keep  the  plants 
very  cool  for  a  few  weeks  after  lifting,  and  then  winter  them  in  a 
Peach  house,  in  which  they  begin  to  flower  in  February,  and 
continue  for  a  long  time  to  produce  spikes  of  their  sweetsBcented 
flowers.  These  Stocks  are  very  useful,  as  they  come  into  flower 
a  second  time  about  the  middle  of  July  and  continue  in  bloom 
until  the  growth  is  stopped  by  cold  weather. 


Growing  these  Stocks  from  seed  is  very  simple.  I  sow  the  seed 
early  in  February  in  boxes,  or  in  prepared  beas  ;  in  either  case  it 
is  better  not  to  give  a  higher  temperatnre  than  60^  to  55°.  VHien 
the  s^liogs  have  formed  their  first  leaves  is  the  most  uncertain 
period  in  their  life,  and  if  grown  in  a  high  temperature  they  are 
liable  to  damp-off  by  hundreds.  I  seldom  lose  many,  as  venti- 
lation is  carefully  attended  to,  and  if  water  is  required  the  boxes 
are  plunged  in  a  tank.  Should  the  seedlings  commence  ''damp- 
ing-off  "  they  are  immediately  transferred  to  cold  frames.  After 
being  a  few  days  there  a  bed  is  prepared  in  a  cold  brick  frame 
by  mixing  together  a  large  quantitv  of  mushroom  dung  and  soil, 
and  in  this  the  plants  are  pricked-out.  When  established  they 
grow  very  rapidly,  and  by  the  end  of  April  they  are  transferred 
to  borders  prepiu^  forthem.  I  prefer  the  white  and  purple  varie- 
ties to  the  others,  but  the  new  crimson  is  veiy  fine.— B.  P.  6, 


A  WEEK  OUT.— No.  4. 


GHI8WICK. 

On  June  the  12th  I  visited  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society^s 
Oardens  at  Chiswick,  which,  although  not  now  noted  for  its  shows, 
is  still  the  backbone  of  horticulture  in  this  country.  Unassuming 
labour  is  everywhere  in  these  gardens  bestowed  upon  horticulture. 
Whatever  the  skilful  cultivator  can  bring  to  light  by  careful  well- 
conducted  experiment  is  done  in  no  uncertain  manner.  Whatever 
ia  necessary  for  oomparisom  in  respect  of  the  most  esteemed- vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  plants  is  represented  by  oomplete  collections  at 
the  time  of  experiment,  so  that  the  merits  of  the  several  varieties 
is  patent,  and  the  testing  of  new  varieties  complete  from  the  data 
thereby  secured.  That  much  useful  work  is  done  there  deserves 
to  be  more  extensively  known.  Much  real  horticultural  work  is 
done  and  thoroughly,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  the  Sooiety^s 
tidented  and  urbane  Superintendent  Mr.  Barron. 

Of  the  multitudinous  subjects  provided  by  Mr.  Barton  for  the 
instruction  of  Fellows  and  visitors  a  volume  might  be  written  with 
no  little  profit  to  the  horticulturist ;  but  I  have  neither  the  oppor- 
tuni^  nor  the  capacity  of  describing  or  oritioising  the  treasures 
at  this  establishment,  but  some  of  these  noted  may  not  be  devoid  of 
interest  In  Ewing*s  glass  case  or  covered  wall  were  very  healthy 
Vines  in  their  second  season  f^m  planting,  making  stout  short- 
jointed  wood,  and  having  good  firm-textured  leaves,  each  Vine 
having  shown  a  profusion  of  fruit,  which  had  been  reduced  to 
about  eight  bunches  to  each  rod ;  the  footstalks  of  the  bunches, 
as  also  Uiosc  of  the  benies,  being  stout,  which  are  among  the 
essentials  to  well-swell^  berries  and  the  avoidance  of  shanking. 
The  Vines  were  producing  rooto  freely  from  the  collar  and  were 
in  the  best  possible  health.  The  varieties  were  principally  Gros 
Dolman,  Alicante,  and  Alnwick  Seedling.  When  ripened -off  the 
effect  must  be  telling,  as  the  bunches  are  of  the  size  and  form 
that  swell  off  large  berries  and  colour  welL  Against  the  back 
wall  Tomatoes  (Hathaway*s  Excelsior)  in  pots  were  promising 
an  abundant  crop  of  fruit  In  another  vinery  were  Vines  finishing 
off  an  even  crop,  being  serviceable  bunches  of  fair  size,  good  in 
colour  and  bldom.  These  Vines  are  growing  in  loam  without  any 
of  those  many  ingredients  considered  necessary  for  mixing  with 
what  is  here  only  considered  necessary,  the  results  justifying  the 
practice.  Muscat  Hamburgh  (Black  Muscat)  is  proved  by  Mr. 
Barron  not  to  be  different  from  Venn's  Muscat  Boyal  Ascot  is 
considered  good  in  every  respect  for  pots.  The  conservatory, 
now  a  vineiy,  is  very  interesting,  the  crop  of  Grapes  being  very 
regularly  disposed  in  bunches  that  will  certainly  average  1}  lb. 
each,  the  size  most  desirable,  and  such  as  almost  invariablf  finish 
wdl.  The  Vines  show  fruit  so  freely  that  probably  one-half  only 
ia  allowed  to  remain  for  Uie  crop,  which  amounts  to  4500  bunches, 
and  though  carrying  full  crops  annually  the  Vines  were  in  the  best 
of  health,  and  may  owe  their  fertility  to  Mr.  Barron*s  practice  of 
yearly  encouraging  new  growth  to  replace  older  growth,  a  portion 
being  cut  away  each  season.  This,  wnilst  it  does  not  overcrowd, 
ia  clearly  the  extension  system  modified,  and  one  that  might  be 
followed  in  the  case  of  Vines  that  have  been  planted  some  years 
with  great  advantage.  Barbarossa  (Gros  Guillaume)  is  not  found 
to  fmit  freely  on  the  old  or  close-pruning  system,  but  fruits  here 
admirably  from  not  being  very  closely  pruned. 

In  the  orehard  house  was  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit,  Galande 
Peach  and  some  others  being  well  fruited,  also  Downton  Necta- 
rine ;  but  as  a  rule  orehard  trees  this  season,  though  they  set  the 
fmit  well,  have  made  much  stronger  growth  than  usual,  and,  as 
invariably  happens  after  a  sunless  season,  the  fruits  have  not 
stoned  satisfactorily.  The  trees,  trained  obliquely  against  the 
Peach  waD,  had  very  little  fruit  Both  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
bad  very  healthy  folfatge  and  no  blister.  Apricots  were  few; ; 
Plums  bad  dropped,  and  pyramid  Pears  were  veiy  scant  generally, 
there  being  a  good  sprinkling  on  some,  notably  Beurr^  Gns. 


Apples  were  somewhat  better ;  some  cordon  trees  were  profusely 
fruited.  A  pit  full  of  the  different  varieties  of  Capsicum  will  be 
interesting  oy-and-by,  the  bright-coloured  fruit  of  these  plants 
rendering  them  highly  decorative  ;  and  another  pit  was  devoted 
to  Egg  Plants,  also  very  pretty,  and  must  come  into  more  general 
use  for  culinary  purposes.  The  yellow-leaved  Bed  Currant  as 
well  as  the  yellow-leaved  Black  Currant,  having  fine  bright  yellow 
foliage,  would  be  highly  ornamental  for  planting,  also  useful  in 
coverts,  on  account  of  the  berries  for  wmged  game,  the  Black 
Currant  being  suitable  for  planting  in  damp  situations.  Asparagus 
was  there,  as  in  many  other  places,  killed  or  the  plantations  spoiled, 
and  Seakale  was  equally  as  bad.  Early  Munich  Turnip  snowed 
several  days  in  advance  of  Strap>leaved  in  being  fit  for  use,  a 
point  of  some  consequence  in  early  Turnips. 

A  charming  bit  of  rockery  was  very  gay  with  many  plants. 
Some  of  the  most  noticeable  were  Iberis  Tenoreana,  the  best  of 
the  genus,  having  large  heads  of  lilac  bloom.  Viburnum  plicatum 
oocnpied  a  prominent  position,  its  large  snow  balls  bemg  very 
effective,  this  and  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandifiora  are  two  of 
the  finest  of  hardy  white-flowering  shrubs.  Campanula  pulla 
with  its  profuse  bells  of  brightest  blue  was  really  grand.  Veronica 
mpestris,  even  more  bright  and  of  the  loveliest  blue.  Dianthus 
alpinn%  with  ita  deep  rose  flowers  spotted  with  crimson.  D.  plu- 
marins,  pale  pink  and  daric  ring ;  very  fine.  Armerias  or  Thrift 
that  in  pink  have  few  equals.  Aralia  Sieboldl,  introduced  in  pro- 
minent position,  from  ita  boldness,  is  tdling ;  the  Feathered 
Grape  Hyacinth  (Muacari  monstrosnm)  with  its  large  showy 
heads  of  soft  purple ;  and  a  magnificent  mass  of  Orehis  foiiosa, 
having  lilac-purple  fiowers  spotted  wi^  crimson,  were  very  beau- 
tiful. Among*  herbaceous  tdants  were  Potentillas,  veiy  fine; 
Irises  deservedly  coming  to  lae  fore,  for  no  Orohids  excel  them  in 
beauty ;  Delphiniums,  Pyrethmms,  dec 

Cape  Pelaigoninma  at  Chiswick  were  unique.  There  was  the  origi- 
nal Zonal,  the  parent  of  the  fine  varieties  we  now  possess  ;  and  what 
an  advance  has  been  made  from  this  with  its  pink  narrow  petals 
and  zoned  leaf  I  Not  less  interesting  is  the  original  Nosegay  with 
its  still  more  nanow  scarlet  petals.  Pelargonium  crispum«  one  of 
the  Cape  species,  is  as  lovely  a  plant  as  can  be  had  for  affording 
sprays  for  cnttiiig.  The  double  Pelargoniums  were  a  feature  of 
great  interest,  especially  those  from  M.  Lemoine ;  the  double- 
flowered  Ivy-leaved  being  very  fine,  especially  Beauts  d'Orleans, 
bright  deep  rose,  very  l^autifnl,  the  ikbit  being  very  compact 
Zonal  and  Show  Pelargoniums  were  w^  represented,  and  there 
was  a  grand  display  of  Tuberous  Begonias  in  one  of  the  houses. 
Those  were  remarkably  well  grown,  the  plants  being  sturdy,  and 
canying  laise  highly  coloured  flowers  with  good  foliage.  Pelar- 
gonium bicoior  is  an  old  Cape  species  of  interest,  and  by  no  means 
common  is  the  very  beautiful  and  distinct  Canna  iridiflora  with 
rose  flowers,  very  effective  for  a  conservatory. 

There  were  plants  of  varied  description  tor  decorative  purposes, 
such  as  Pidms,  Dracaenss,  &c  Fuchsia  dependens,  having  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  may  be  mentioned  as  fine  for  pillars  ;  and  F.  co- 
rymbiflora  is  equally  fine  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  the  Fuchsia 
house  are  some  great  curiosities,  such  as  F.  procumbens ;  the 
lovely  Venus  Victrix,  one  of  the  finest  small  decorative  plants  in 
existence ;  F«  conica,  small  bright  red  flowers  at  the  points  of 
the  shoots  ;  F.  ignea,  orange-scarlet  tubular  flowers ;  and  others  of 
greater  pretraaions.  Tub^us  Bc^nias  succeed  well  at  Chiswick 
in  beds.  Ibtfis  gibraltarica  is  the  flnest  of  all  the  perennial 
Candytufts,  and  Myosotis  Imp^trioe  Elizabeth  yields  to  none  in 
the  brightness  of  its  blue.  -» 

Gloxinias  were  a  speciality,  and  the  collection,  or  rather  selec- 
tion was  flne.  Neriums  were  in  strong  force,  there  being  many  varie- 
ties, in  colours  of  white,  yellow,  rose  to  deep  red.  Plants  of  Torenia 
Foumieri  in  6-inch  pots  had  lovely  flowers,  sky  blue  with  dark 
indigo  spots,  and  is  highly  ornamental,  being  a  greenhouse  annual, 
it  hSng  spoiled  hj  too  much  heat  Fragaria  indica  is  a  flne  plant 
for  baskets,  being  of  slender  growth,  producing  yellow  flowers  at 
the  joints  succeeded  by  highly  coloured  fruits.  It  is  not  hardy, 
or  only  in  sheltered  situations,  otherwise  this  Strawberry  would 
be  a  fine  rock  plant  Many  other  plants  are  to  be  seen  at  Chiswick 
which  £ew  hear  of,  or  only  occasionally  by  a  paragraph  in  the 
press ;  but  the  beat  of  all  means  of  unearthing  its  treasures  is 
to  go  and  ooo  see  plants  being  propagated,  new,  chdce,  and  rare, 
for  distribution  among  the  Fellows ;  and  if  the  visitor  be 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Barron  the  intellect  must  be  dull  if  some 
new  idea  ia  Hot  obtained  and  much  instruction  afforded.  Old 
Chiswick  has  done  much  in  the  past,  and  is  stUl  doing  work 
tending  to  adtance  horticulture ;  and  may  it  long  continue  its 
career  of  usefulness,  taking  the  lead  in  all  matters  calculated  to 
promote  the  Snieresta  of  gudening  and  gardeners. 

Jun^  HtK—lAy  object  this  day  was  to  see  fruit  and  market 
gardens,  but  after  much  travelling  by  rail  and  on  fbot  I  only  saw 


I  of  fruit  tree^  m  k  pltwble  cooditioii,  the  trees  in  many 

a  haring  been  cotuideraUj  injniod  bj  the  late  BiifaTDur- 
kble  sammecs  and  teverB  winters.  There  did  not  appear  to  be 
enoDgh  fruit  to  pa;  the  rent  ot  the  ground. — G.  Abbey. 


DELPHIHIDMS. 
Tni8  EilenmTe  geutu  indadea  anniul,  biennial,  and  pennnial 

riei.  Hie  gmter  nnmbei  belong  to  the  letter  section,  and 
mnorit;  are  pewaHed  at  gieal  beaatj.  The  geaerfc  naiae  is 
derived  (rem  tke  esppoeed  raMmbfaraea  of  tka  spar  to  the  head  ef 
*  didpbia.  The  Bnglish  Bame  cornea  ffoai  tfa*  leu;  tpn  to- 
serabUDg  tbe  hind  daw  «f  the  ^ylark,  and  Bee  Idrtonr  from 
the  rcaemblanee  to  the  bod;  ot  a  lai^  bee,  wineli  the  TeUoir  Mid 
blaek  mai^nal  balra  ot  the  patab  bear  to  tliat  inarct  Delphi- 
ninma  Kimewhat  iwemble  AcoBltes,  bnt  are  nadi];  dittii^oMDed 
hj  tbe  pi^o^ed  apar  «f  tba  ea^,  whioh  tai  JkecaUea  awiMaa 
the  ihapa  of  a  hood ;  and  (be;  aM  deHitnta  e(  tba  two  paeidlar 
mallet-Uke  pet^  which  an  aach  a  otnqiiVBaaa  fealaia  ia  that 
genua.  The  fmit  ceosifta  at  one  to  Ire  man;  seeded  foUicakr 
carpela.  As  omameDlMl  bordei  plants  the;  have  lew  eqoals.  Tbe 
|neVailingorioarisUae,aBd  the  Aadet  ^  thia  in  maa;  iBrtaaoas 
)■  of  SDch  ^«"»°g  btilllsac;  aa  to  randtf  them  ganetal  bfootitaa. 
Man;  are  ■trous-growlng  planto,  aad  nqnize  BODpcnl  ta  haq) 
Umbb  froai  being  beaten  down  b;  wind  and  rain,  niia,  tuwerer, 
mart  be  dotie  carefall;  and  aeatl;,  or  the;  will  be  mbbed  ot  half 
their  chama.  Tbe  sou  the;  deUebt  In  Is  ileh  loam  or  deep  gartm 
■oil-Hiot  itlft  loam,  bat  what  bm?  be  tKued  rich  tHafala  mo^ 
sen.    The;  aie  natlTea  of  Eanipe^  Asia,  a»d  Noitk  Amerlok 

D.  4}aeu.—ThiM  name  b;  wow  ef  the  old  anttraritiea  is  wiHten 
Aiaeis,  and  is  derived  from  the  move  or  less  strilting  nuvics  on  the 
petals  resembliag  tbe  letteM  A  I A  I.  The  bamtifnl  Boeket  I^ii- 
spun  are  Improved  itarden  varietlea  «f  thia  a|>eeiss^  maeh  <aie 
having  been  bestowed  apon  them  h;  the  Qermana.  The  dlfleieni 
foms  var;  in  belgfat  from  1  to  Z  feet  or  nuRv,  and  present  a  pleasiag 
';  of  ocdovr.  Ttw  seed  sboold  be  sown  whve  tbe  pteats  ate 
1  to  iower,  aa  tbe;  do  not  like  tnusplantiBr.  Bow  to 
or  April  aoeor^ag  to  the  seiaen,  KaA  thin  out  to  aboat 
S  incAsa  apart.  Then  aie  immeroiia  forms  with  both  single  and 
domUe  Uower*.    It  was  introdtned  to  England  in  its  original 


ipeciall;  notice  amabilis,  *  rer;  onumcotal  variet;  for  the  back 
row  in  a  border.  Height  about  S  feet,  with  a  dense  brauching 
apike  of  aiare  blue  Uowen  shaded  with  rosy  lilac,  with  orange 
and  while  centra.  Coronet,  height  2  feet.  An  AboDdant  and 
contiuDoas  bloomer.  Fh>w(rs  rich  deep  bine,  orange  and  purple 
□entre.     Herman  Stanger,  height  1  feeL     Bright  violet  blue ; 


higb,  prodacing  long  dense  spikes.  Flowers  a 
white.  Nabattwh.  hei^  3  to  1  feet.  A  wondertol  free-branching 
variety.  Spikes  dense.  Flowers  large,  datk  bice  tinged  with 
bnmiB ;  cantn  orange  bmwn.  If.  Le  Bihan,  height  8  to  4  leet. 
Spikes  ver;  flunnr  Ftoiren  large  and  aemi-dooble,  bii^t  rich 
Uue ;  iBD«r  petals  purplish  lose^  Le  Mastodonte,  height  about 
3  feel  Flowers  very  iMg*,  vivid  bloe,  orange  and  white  centre ; 
indeed  there  is  an  almost  endless  variety  of  tLis  beantiful  Bover. 

D.  grandifiorun. — This  Is  also  a  Siboian  plant.  Height  ^>ont 
2  feet.  Spibea  dense  and  bmiehin^  Slowen  large,  dark  Udoi 
tinged  rose ;  centre  white.  JuIt,  There  is  a  white-flowered  form 
of  this  species,  album,  and  a  doable  form  having  large  doobte 
dark  rkb  bine  flowers  with  a  metalUe  lostie.    He^  3  to  a  leeL 

D.  aWiMafe.— b  tills  phnt  we  have  a  total  departure  fi«m  the 
cirionrs  of  all  theae  enumerated  ^ove.  It  grows  bom  18  inebsa 
to  t\  feM  bi^.  Leaves  deeply  and  palmatslv  lobad.  Flowers 
> i_~Vjj..   _i_i    ^t9^  orange  scaJrt;  — '"'*  •-- '-^' 


;  petals  bdght 


wA  gardes.    CalifORiia.— W.  1 


faitended  t 


apwaids  of  three  bnndrad;s«s  ago  farai  Beoth  eUaropa. 

atmewr*i4m. — This  ia  a  dwarf " —    "  -  -■   - 

!gia.    The  leaves  are  palmataly  loh« 


irf  persoai 
ibed,  andll 


«*f,  ...  .     - 

long  and  ver;  dense.    Flowers  tath«  small,  doable, 
bright  btoe  tinted  with  rose.    Jul;  and  Anguet. 

2>.  BmrtanH  is  a  very  flae  garaea  fonn, 
duoeseed.    It  grows  froia  31  to  S  fast  high.    _____ 
donUc^  dark  Uaa,  shaded  with  bronie,  with  coaaga  centra.    Jal;. 

D.  Brwumianvm. — Iliia  flue  plant  is  very  rare  ;    it  is  also 
pecBHar  from  the  ver;  strong  msk;  odonr  which  pervadea  VL    It 
attalua  a  height  o<  from  S  to  12  in^es.    Lower  I 
renifbrm  in  ontline,  but  divided  Into  daspl;  ent  ss|.  .     , 

leaves  tripartite.  Flowers  large,  light  Uiia,  fading  to  parple  on 
the  margins;  centre  bhu:k.  June  and  Jul;,  anddieadownrapidl; 
after  flowering.  Ihtlre  of  Western  Thibet,  at  1*-1S,0W  flsst 
elevmtfcn, 

D.  AMfsMJi— Flowen  in  denw  taaaehing  i^ee';  individBal 
flower*  laige  and  veiT  doable^  intensalr  rich  deep  violet  blue  in 
coloar  with  reddIA  oesitra.    Height  about  3  fbet^    Jnly. 

J>.  A-UaJsaeA— Attho^  aa  eld  bctder  varied  flils  k  stai 
one  of  tbe  ve^  l>est ;  it  ia  quite  banen,  aad  censeqaend;  there 
ia  DO  mcaas  of  Inerease  aam  b;  dirMea.  It  ia  ver;  oesopaet  in 
babit,  the  nsnal  height  bring  abont  3  fact.  The  flowers  are  iu«> 
and  of  a  kively  skyblae,  a  oolonr  which  attraota  andpleassa 
one.    It  commence*  to  faloou  aboat  Jul;,  and  nmint' '~ 


pleassa  every 
itaina  a  good 


JO.  em*tmtnam*m.--k  rerj  baadsowe  spedes,  attalnuig  a  height 
ef  12  to  18  inches.  Leaves  stalked,  palmatsd  with  acute  lolws, 
souewfaat^ooriaceons  In  teatoie  and  bright  green  above.  Individnal 
flowers  iMfn  iteh  deep  aanie  Uiw,  with  Week  snd  gieen  osatre. 
Jnly.  Native  of  the  weataiB  HiBMl«;r<*  •■^  ^^^^^  ^  "KOOO  fact 
elevation. 

I>.  Omtelida^TlM  wild  I^ihspar  vt  Oie  Hn^A  Adds  from 
wUdi  the  beaattfat  varieties  both  eingk  aad  doeUe-Bowoed,  ot 
what  are  termed  biaaohing  I^rkspve  have  been  raised.  These 
bsaatiful  aannal  flowers  should  be  sown  when  the;  an  intended 
to  bloom,  for  tb^  dlsHke  tranqJaating.  It  sowa  in  antnnm  the; 
are  sulBclentl;  hard;  to  withstand  onr  ordinar;  winters  and  oome 
into  bloom  in  qving ;  bom  tbe  sptiag  sowing  tt»  flower  In  June 
andJnl;. 

i>.  Klafan.— Prom  this  plant,  Sf4glnall;  intrachsead  from  Siberia, 
we  have  now  an  immense  number  of  garden  vadetia*  (ai  nrpass- 
ing  Hie  aormai  type  in  bean^.     From  aaumgat  these  we  may 


lial  tarn  ot  gaiden 


Tbougb  tbe  vsuiT  caor  ts  HEBKromMBiBB  is  almost  a 
total  fiulnrc,  there  is  a  sprinkling  ot  Apples  and  Pears  in  some 
ovchaida.    Nuts  and  Filberta  will  also  be  very  scarce. 

—~  Wx  an  deaired  to  note  that  the  Wbkxkajc  HoBmnn.- 
TtntUi  SOCIVIT  will  hold  their  annnal  Ezhjbitton  on  Angnst  the 
STth,  whoi  aboat  <100  wUl  be  ginn  in  piiaee.  The  Hon.  Bee. 
snd  neasurer  is  Hi.  J.  B.  ftirte;,  Katiooal  Provincial  B>^  ot 
England,  Wrexham. 

—  A  oOBBBSFOMDXirT  (Hb.  3.  LAXf)  Entomis  ns  that  there 
is  a  fine  plant  of  Caxtlbza  cuspa  dow  in  bloom  at  Buiatoa 
Baetoi;,  Diss,  Nocfolk ;  it  baa  slxteea  flower  ^>fkes  with  ei^tj- 
four  blooms.  Tbe  plant  is  growing  in  a  baAet  SO  Intdies  sqaare, 
and  is  a  gtand^ieciniien,  being  about  18  inches  high  and  45  incbea 
tn  dienmfereaae.  It  is  peifecti;  heallhy.  The  Bev.  H.  T.  Frare 
has  abo  some  gvssid  planta  of  other  Cattl^as,  and  a  fiaa  ptaat 
of  Lmlia  pxrpuiata  about  the  same  siie  as  the  Cattleja  erispa, 
Omhids,  Felargoniams,  and  Boses  also  seem  to  be  special 
lavDurites,  aad  the;  am  grown  with  mnch  cmlit  to  Mr.  Fren 
and  his  gardener,  Hr.  W.  Bolton. 

— ^  FxbhJlPS  the  most  attriKtive  department  ot  the  Bo;aI 
Qardens,  Sew,  at  the  preaent  time  istiie  Hkbkaoxoub  OboCxds, 
where  a  ver;  large  proportion  of  the  extensive  coUeGtion  of  hard; 
plants  are  now  flowering.  Among  them  are  man;  beaotifnl 
spedes  that  ars  far  too  rsse  In  gardens^  aad  it  is  snrprisiBg  that 
some  of  the  most  attractive  of  herbaceous  plauta  are  alsacat  eoa- 
finod  to  botanic  g*''^*"',  or  tbe  tew  noted  collections  of  private 
individBalB. 

Wk  have  received  the  following  letter  bom  B.  Ernest 

HMafall,  Esq.,  ot  Hisraiinilsk  PriM;,  Liverpool,  relating  lo  the 
Hblon  BKiiLAifOBa  Htxbid  : — "  I  noticed  in  yoni  report  of  tbe 
Bojal  Borticnltural  Society's  meeting,  in  your  issue  of  the  SSOi 
ult,  that  a  Mi.  Btdnej  Ford  exhibited  a  new  Melon  called  Bel- 
hnsoM  Hybrid,  and  was  awarded  a  Srst-dass  cettiflcata.  I 
conclnde  this  was  more  or  less  an  award  tor  merit,  and  therefcce 
wish  to  n;  that  the  Melon  in  question  was  raised  a  few  yean 
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•iaM  hj  Mr.  George  Mozsall,  gaxdeoer  to  Un.  Honfall  of  Bella- 
more  Hall,  Bigbhy." 

-— *  Wx  an  deeiied  to  note  that  tbe  Atiubbszosx  Eovncvi^ 
TUBAL  SooiBTT  will  hold  their  first  EzhiUtion  on  Augrnt  2Sth, 
in  HereTale  Park,  bj  the  permiasion  of  the  President,  W.  S. 
Dagdal^  Bsq.  Kameroia  prises  will  be  offered  for  fruits, 
fiowers,  and  vegetables. 

**  W.  B."  states  that  «*  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 

Joesph  Bcamham,  Ii7eipoal«  iQr  the  Liybbpool  Hobticui/tural 
Association,  f6r  his  elegant  and  elaborate  Bose  Temple.  It  was 
the  finest  of  its  kind  I  hare  erer  seen  exhibited.*'  This  award 
was  made  after  cnr  reporter  left  the  Exhibition,  as  also  was  a 
flrst-claas  certificate  for  fmnace  fronts  and  fittings  to  the  same 
e]dii)nter, 

A  ooBBWPOHDEirr  has  forwmided  a  usi  OF  pbepaba- 

TioiiB  or  TBB  Pktlunuubl  1^  Dr.  Adolpk  filaidEenhora,  of 
Karlsruhe.  The  preparationp,  which  are  intended  for  micro- 
scopical obserration,  lepresent  both  the  leaf  and  root  forms  of 
the  insect,  all  the  stages  from  the  egg  to  the  fall-grown  insect 
being  demonstrated. 

Wb  recently  noticed  a  plant  of  Bbb9Bbii>0P8I8  cobal- 

LIWA  flowering  yexy  freely  in  tbe  greenhouse  at  Kew.  The  coral 
red  flewess  are  home  in  pendolons  daslecs,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  bri^t^  colonred  flowers  and  the  rich  green  foliage 
is  veiy  pleasing.  We  have  also  seen  this  handsome  shrab  trained 
to  wans  with  Taiiois  aspects  in  several  giffdeu,  and  if  the  posi- 
tion be  moderately  sheltered  it  appears  to  thrive  equally  as  well 
as  ia  thef^vseahocMe,  and  is  rarely  injared  by  frost. 

—  A  Mamohbbtbb  correspondent  informs  ns  that  "there 
is  now  an  extremely  beantiful  display  of  Ranunculuses  at 
Staxbblill  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  near  Man- 
diester.  About  two  thousand  plants,  all  of  the  Persian  or  florists* 
tjpe,  are  in  flower,  and  thdr  brilliancy  is  astonishing.  Mr. 
BmIow  possMses  a  large  nomber  of  Tsrieties  kieJliiding  all  tbe 
best  in  cnltlvation,  and  very  ably  does  he  grow  them,  for  rarely 
ace  these  fine  old  flowers  to  be  seen  in  snob  healthy  eondifeion  as 
nnder  his  care.** 

Wb  leant  that  Mr.  Richabb  Kb^pibt  has  retired  from  his 

post  as  6BCBBTABT  TO  THE  LiNNJBAN   SOCIETT.     The  Comicil 

wfll  appoint  his  snooaaser  in  October.  Intending  candidates 
Aould  app^  by  letter  to  Mr.  B.  Baydon  Jackson,  Burlington 
House,  Piccadilly. 

The   charming    Bekdbobium   Goldiei   was   recently 

flowering  very  freely  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams's  nursery  at  Upper 
Holloway.  A  specimen  which  chiefly  attracted  our  attention 
waa  bearing   about   five   dosen  oi  its  beautiful   mauve-tinted 


—  The  Ifcw  Tnrk  Tr^mne  says,  "  It  is  authoritatively  an- 
nounced that  the  PEACH  CBOP  in  America  will  not  be  a  very 
^f^*^  one,  as  erroneoos  reports  have  made  it,  but  an  average  crop, 
pvobably  as  large  as  that  of  last  year.  As  this  means  the  ship- 
ment of  about  two  million  ba^ets  to  this  city,  New-Yorkers  may 
still  enjoy  the  prospect  of  having  a  few  Peaches  now  and  then.** 

<—  On  Saturday  last>  as  on  several  psevioas  oecadoos,  Messrs. 
Cranston  k,  Oo.  of  Hereford  exhibited  about  ten  thousand  KOSBS 
AT  THE  Albxandba  Palace.  These  weekly  exhibitions  appear 
to  be  growing  very  popular,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Uooms  are  disposed  of  early  in  the  evening  indicates  the  demand 
existing  for  good  Boses  at  moderate  prices. 

"A.  Y.**  states  that  **  Dell*s  New  Htbbid  Melon  is  a 

good  green-fleshed  variety,  which  sets  its  fruit  freely,  possesses  a 
fine  flavour,  and  averages  about  3 J  lbs.  in  weight." 


OVE  of  the  largest  and  most  elegant  apecimens  we  have 

seen  <^  the  handsome  Abaucabia  bzoblba  var.  Nafolbok 
Bauuann  is  growing  in  the  conservatory  at  Shirecliffe  Hull, 
SheiBeld.  It  is  8  or  10  feet  in  height,  b  vigorous  health,  and 
wdl  indicates  the  distinctness  and  beauty  that  mark  the  variety. 

A  coBiBEBPONDBNT  writes  US  (hat  Mabtel  Pea  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  acquisition  to  the  Hat  of  good  Peas.  It  is  a 
atroDg  stout  grower,  being  aboat.  d  feet  6  inches  in  heig^  and  a 
most  abundant  cropper,  having  fine  pods  vrell  fiUeiP.  with  huge 
peas  of  excellent  flavour,  each  pod  containing  nine  peas  of  a  ridi 
green  colour. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  on 

Tuesday  last  the  flowers  of  Lapagebias  bosba  and  alba  exhi- 
bited by  Thus  Salt,  £«q^  BiUner  Field,  Bingley,  Yorkshire, 
attracted  great  attention,  lor  rarely  have  they  been  aeen  ao  fine. 
The  flowen  had  been  cut  on  (he  Friday  previous  for  a  garden 
party,  but  appeared  very  froah.  Mr.  C.  Anderson,  the  gardener, 
stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee  that  a  span-TOoled  house  is 
entirely  devoted  to  Lapagerias,  the  display  of  blooms  being  now 
extremely  fine.  The  strongest  siioots  of  those  sent  had  from  six 
to  twelve  flowers  springing  from  a  single  node ;  one  of  the  hageflt 
spraya  had  when  cat  about  seventy-nine  flowers  and  bads.  Both 
forms  were  nncommofily  beautiful,  but  L.  rosea  was  magmfioest 
The  cultural  commendation  awarded  by  the  Committee  was  very 
wen  deserved,  for  Mr.  Anderson  has  evidently  carefully  studied 
the  fequireBients  of  the  i^ants. 

Mabket  Oabdbnbbb*  OBXEVAVCVft.— Last  Tueaday  a  no- 

meroualy  attended  meeting  of  the  principal  market  gardeners  of 
the  suburbs  was  held  at  the  Bedford  Head  Hotel,  Covent  Garden, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Market  Gardeners,  Nurserymen,  and 
Farmers*  Association,  to  take  into  consideration  their  position  in 
oonneotkn  with  future  legislation  afttoting  the  cultivation  of 
land.  Mr.  Decimus  Clarke  of  Twickenham  presided.  Mr.  M. 
Searle,  the  Secretary,  produced  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Horace  S^rmonr  in  answer  to  a  request  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would  be  pleased  to  receive  a  deputation  upon  the  subject 
The  right  hon.  g^itleman  intimated  through  his  secretary  that 
he  ahould  much  wish  to  receive  from  the  Association  a  written 
statement  of  their  general  object,  when  he  could  then  consider 
whether  the  time  had  come  for  oval  eomnranication.  He  fully 
recognised  the  importance  and  propriety  of  full  consideration  of 
this  branch  of  the  case,  which,  aa  he  took  for  granted,  would  not 
esc^e  the  attention  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Agriculture. 
The  meeting  unanimously  resolved  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  statement  of  tbe  grievances  under  which  market  gar- 
deners were  at  present  suffering,  and  to  represent  the  same  to 
Mc.  Gladstone.  

BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

August  10th. 

The  meeting  of  the  above  date,  though  not  an  unusually  large  one, 
was  well  attended  by  exhibitors.  The  tobies  in  the  ConmoUfoom 
were  occupied  with  the  varioua  otdleotions  of  plants  and  flowers, 
Meaaxs.  Yeitch'i  LiUes,  Mr.  Bell's  new  plants,  Mr.Csnnell's  Cooks- 
oofltba.  Balsams,  and  Oolenaes,  and  the  Socdety's  Toberons  Begonias 
formifig  the  chief  feature  of  the  display.  Messrs.  Carton'  collection 
of  Tomatoes  in  pots  in  the  vestibule  »Ibo  attracted  great  attention, 
end  Mr.  Harrison  Weir's  Orapes  were  much  adaaired. 

Faorr  OoMMiTraa.— John  Lee,  Eaq.,  ki  the  ohahr.  The  eshibite 
before  this  Coaunittoe  were  not  very  nomerona.  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
Thame,  Oxford,  aent  a  speoimsn  plairt  of  a  new  aeleobed  Pea,  aa 
extremely  prolific  variety.  On  a  space  of  about  12  aquare  feet  the 
plant  was  oearing  806  pods,  many  flowers  also  beinc  open  at  theaame 
time.  It  waa  recommended  to  be  sent  to  Chiswick.  Mr.  Beubcn 
Fowler,  Bedale,  aent  a  dish  of  Peas,  a  variety  with  very  large  pods, 
but  found  to  be  deficient  in  flavour  and  sugar.  Mr.  Gray,  gardener  to 
C.  Seely,  Esq.,  Brooke,  Isle  of  Wight,  exhibited  a  dlih  of  Apples, 
very  handsome  in  appearance  but  deficient  in  flavour.  Letters  of 
thanks  were  accorded  to  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  t  Son,  Hammersmith, 
for  fmits  of  Benson's  Seedling  Gooseberry,  and  to  Mr.  C.  Lee, 
Hounslow,  for  a  dish  of  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  Strawberries. 
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Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  WeirleiRh,  sent  bunches  of  Champion  Muscat, 
Venn's  Hascat,  and  Hadresfield  Gonrt  Muscat  Grapes,  remarkably 
well  grown,  the  bunches  and  berries  large  and  finely  coloured.  A 
silver  medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  C.  Tnmer,  Blongh,  contribnted 
examples  of  Potato  Earlr  Bird,  a  handsome  variety  that  is  to  be  sent 
to  Ghiswick  for  triaL  Messrs.  Garter  A  Co.,  High  Holbom,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  Tomatoes  in  pots.  Abont  fifteen  yarieties  were  repre- 
sented, including  the  small-fmited  yarieties  such  as  Bed  Currant  and 
Cherrj,  as  well  as  the  large  forms.  A  bronze  medal  was  awarded  for 
this  very  interesting  group.  Mr.  Mclndoe,  The  Gardens,  Hutton 
Hall,  Guisborough,  sent  a  fruit  of  Melon  Marcellus,  not  of  first-rate 
flayonr  but  handsome.  Mr.  John  Crossling,  The  Gardens,  St.  Fagan's 
OasUe,  Cardiff,  also  exhibited  a  Melon  that  was  rather  deficient  in 
flavour.  Messrs.  Yeitch  A  Sons^  Chelsea,  sent  a  number  of  plants  of 
Seakale  of  the  varieties  Chiswick  White  and  Lily  White  for  com- 
psunson  with  the  common  form. 

Floral  Committeb.— James  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
H.  Cannell  of  Swanlej,  Kent,  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
large  collections  of  plants  of  considerable  merit.  Cockscombs  were 
represented  bj  a  number  of  handsome  plants,  very  dwarf,  with  large 
finely  arched  heads.  The  colours  were  various  and  extremely  rich, 
the  shades  of  crimson  and  pink  being  especially  noticeable.  *'  Can- 
nell's  Perfection  Balsams  "  were  also  bearing  large  flowers  of  good 
form  and  of  many  different  shades.  A  number  of  Coleuses  were 
shown,  including  several  fine  varieties.  Mr.  W.  Bull,  King's  Boad, 
Chelsea,  contributed  a  group  of  new  and  handsome  plants,  among 
which  toe  most  noteworthy  were  Dieffenbachia  Leopoldi.  a  distinct 
form  with  velvety  deep  green  elliptical  leaves,  each  witn  a  promi- 
nent white  midrib ;  the  habit  was  compact.  G^onoma  princepe,  an 
elesptnt  pinnate-leaved  Palm :  Brunsvigia  Josephinse,  an  Amaryllid 
wiui  a  tall  umbellate  scape,  bearing  red  flowers  on  Ions  pedicels : 
Astrocaryum  Malybo,  a  Palm  with  pinnate  shining  careen  leaves  and 
broad  pinnae ;  Odontoelossum  vexilfarium  rubmm,  a  deeply  coloured 
form  of  that  beautifufOrchid ;  8eIaginel]ainvolvensvariegata,aform 
of  this  tufted  Selaginelia  with  a  few  white  branches  ;  and  Agapan- 
thus  umbellatus  alSus. 

Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  d  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  group  of  Liliums,  including 
several  beautiful  forms  of  L.  auratum,  were  especially  notable.  L. 
speciosum  verum  was  very  beautiful,  the  rosy  crimson  tint  being  very 
clear.  L.  tigrinum  flore  pleno  had  neatly  formed  flowers,  and  Lilium 
longiflorum  albo-marginatum  had  laree  pure  white  flowers  and  leaves 
edged  with  white.  The  neat  little  Angnecum  ScotUanum  had 
several  flowers.  The  pretty  shrub  Eucrypnia  pinnatifolia  was  also 
represented  by  flowering  sprays.  Mr.  J.  Walker.  Thame,  Oxon,  sent 
a  number  of  flowers  of  Dahlias,  large,  of  excellent  form,  and  com- 
prising some  distinct  and  handsome  vitrieties.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Sloug^h,  exhibited  abont  eight  dozen 
blooms  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  in  very  fine  condition,  and  in- 
cluding a  large  number  of  handsome  vaneties.  A  pale  primrose- 
coloured  self  variety  named  Lady  Bosebery  was  very  attractive. 

From  the  Society'^s  garden  at  Chiswick  were  sent  a  collection  of 
plants  of  Begonia  ascotensis,  some  of  which  had  been  grown  indoors 
and  the  others  outside.  The  flowers  of  the  latter  were  rather  darker 
in  colour,  and  the  leaves  were  smaller  than  the  others,  but  the  plants 
were  nearly  equally  floriferous.  A  large  group  of  hanasome  Tuberous 
Begonias  was  also  contributed,  the  flowers  being  very  large  and  the 
colours  bright ;  also  double  Pelargoniums  and  rentstemons.  Messrs. 
Daniells.  Bros..  Norwich,  sent  flowers  of  Godetia  Flag  of  Truce  and 
Lady  Aloemarle,  the  latter  of  a  bright  rosy  crimson  tinge,  and  the 
former  white.  The  General  Horticultural  Company  sent  a  collection 
of  handsome  Zinnia  blooms,  very  bright  in  colour  and  symmetrical 
in  form.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accoraed.  Mr.  B.  Gray,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Stanhope.  Chevening  Park,  Kent,  was  accorded  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  blooms  of  seedling  Begonias,  very  bright  in  colour.  Mr. 
J.  King,  gardener  to  G.  Simpson.  Esq.,  Wray  Park,  Beigate ;  and 
Mr.  A.BcKford,  gardener  to  Br.  Sankey,  Sanclywell  Park,  Chelten- 
ham, contributed  a  number  of  Begonias  and  Coleuses.  Mr.  Solloway, 
Beaconsfield,  Davenport.  Stockport,  sent  flowers  of  a  rich  purplish 
blue  seedling  Viola.  Booert  Warner,  Esq.,  Broomfield,  Chelmsford, 
exhibited  a  plant  of  Cypripedium  Wameri,  a  cross  between  C. 
Schlimii  and  C.  Sedeni ;  the  flower  was  of  moderate  size  of  a  rosy 
colour. 

Some  extraordinarily  fine  flowers  of  Lapageria  rosea  and  alba  were 
exhibited  by  Titus  Salt,  Esq.,  Milner  Field,  Bingler,  Yorkshire  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  C.  Anderson),  x^ot  only  were  the  individual  blooms 
of  great  size  and  excellent  form,  but  they  were  borne  in  unusually 
large  numbers ;  in  some  instances  as  many  as  a  dozen  flowers  were 
pn^uoed  at  one  node.  These  superb  examples  were  greatly  admired, 
and  the  Committee  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  cultural  com- 
mendation. Messrs.  F.  k  A.  Smith,  Dnlwich.  exhibited  a  collection 
of  Balsams  that  were  bearing  remarkably  well-formed  flowers.  The 
strain  was  commended.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the 
following  plants : — 

EMcryphla.  pinnaii/clia  (Yeitch).— An  attractive  Chilian  shrub  with 
sluning  pinnate  leaves  and  serrate  margin.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
the  anJs  of  the  leaves,  usually  two  at  the  apex  of  the  shoot.  The 
petals  are  broad,  roundish,  and  white,  the  centre  of  the  flower  being 
occupied  with  numerous  stamens  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  Hyperi- 
cums. The  flowers  possess  an  agi^eeable  fragrance  and  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  Mock  Orange.  It  is  quite  hardy  In  the  Coombe 
Wood  Nurseries,  where  it  thrives  freely. 


Lilium  ipeciotum  gloriotaidet  (Yeitch)w— Flower  of  moderate  size ; 
divisions  narrow,  reflexed,  half  white,  the  lower  portion  near  the 
centre  of  the  flower  spotted  with  red.    very  distinct  and  preUy. 

LiHum  auratum  virffinale  (Yeitch)^— A  lovely  variety  of  this  hand- 
some Lily  with  large  flowers,  white,  with  a  clear  yellow  band  down 
the  centre  of  each  division. 

Lilium  auratum  platvphuUum  (Yeitch).— A  variety  with  enormous 
flowers,  9  or  10  inches  in  diameter,  the  divisions  about  4  inches  across, 
slightly  spotted,  and  marked  with  vellow  in  the  centre. 

Begonia  Mr$,  Sheppard  (Yeitch).— A  tuberous  variety  with  large 
white  flowers,  and  moderately  compact  in  habit 

Picotee  Alice  (Turner)^— A  pale  vellow  ground  variety,  slightly 
streaked  with  reddish  crimson ;  the  blooms  of  good  form  and  substance. 

Picotee  Ae  Plus  Ultra  (Turner)-— Also  a  yellow  ground  form,  with  a 
reddish  streaked  edge. 

Coleus  Pompadour  (King).— A  very  distinct  and  peculiar  variety 
with  deeply  crenated  leaves,  marbled,  spotted  and  streaked  with 
crimson,  pink,  green,  and  yellow. 

JlypolepU  m^olium  (G.  F.  Wilson,  F.BJ3.).— A  second-class  cer- 
tificate was  awarded  for  this  elegant  New  Zealand  Fern,  which 
Mr.  Wilson  has  found  quite  hardy  at  Weybridge.  It  has  been  out 
in  the  rockery  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  not  protected  in 
any  way.    Its  finely  divided  foliage  renders  it  particularly  attractive. 

LscTCTRKS.— During  the  afternoon  Professor  G.  Henslow  delivered 
a  short  lecture  upon  the  plants  exhibited.  He  commenced  by  refer- 
ring to  a  fine  group  of  Lilies  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  Maries,  collector 
for  Messrs.  Yeitch  in  Japan.  It  included  a  Lilium  auratum  var. 
platyphyllum,  with  a  very  large  blossom  but  with  the  foliage  of 
L.  speciosum,  f^m  which  L.  auratum  is  usually  very  distinct  in 
having  narrow  leaves.  Several  fine  plants  of  L.  auratum  var.  virginale 
(considered  the  same  as  var.  Wittei  by  Mr.  Blwes),  and  a  new  variety 
of  L.  speciosum  named  gloriosoides  by  Mr.  Baker,  having  strongly 
incurved  petals,  were  ako  noticed.  The  lecturer  referred  to  Mr. 
Tillery's  experience  in  the  difficulty  of  raising  intermediate  hybrids^ 
the  seedlings  of  L.  speciosum  crossed  by  L.  auratum  or  vice  versd—m 
either  case  being  almost  the  same  as  the  female  parent.  The  great 
development  of  the  tubercular  epidermal  processes  in  some  species 
afforded  an  illustration  of  a  method  of  hinderinc^  crawling  insects 
from  extracting  honey,  which  would  not  be  of  service  to  the  plant  in 
not  pollinating  it.  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  of  which  some  fine  blossoms 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  is  one  of  four  species,  two  being 
natives  of  Chili  and  two  of  Tasmania.  This  diversity  of  habitat,  like  the 
Fuchsias  of  New  Zealand  and  South  America,  appears  to  indicate  a 
former  union  between  South  America  and  those  is^nds  long  since 
severed,  but  still  reUining  certain  species,  which  indicates  their  former 
continuity.  A  fine  series  of  Coleuses  sent  by  Mr.  Cannell,  and  a  varie- 
gated Croton  from  Mr.  Bull,  furnished  material  for  remarks  on  variega- 
tion, and  the  lecturer  suggested  that  possibly  variegation  may  be  re- 
ferred to  two  distinct  conditions.  In  the  case  of  white  or  yellowish 
foliage  it  was  found  to  be  by  Prof.  Church  an  arrested  sUte  resembling 
almost  colourless  seedlings,  and  even  a  simUar  state  to  colourless  para- 
sites, so  that  every  unooloured  cell  might  be  almost  regarded  as 
parasitically  attached  to  its  neighbouring  green  ceU.  Brightly  coloured 
foliage,  however,  was  a  different  state,  for  the  colouring  matter  was 
(not  like  green  chlorophyl)  in  the  epidermis,  as  it  is  in  petals,  so 
that  the  Coleus  had,  as  it  were,  a  transposition  of  colour  from  its 
proper  locality  into  the  leaves.  Moreover,  green  chlorophyl  was 
often  present,  but  concealed  below  the  purple. 

A  group  of  Celosia  cristata  or  Cockscombs  called  for  the  remark 
that  It  was  often  impossible  to  distinguish  between  a  "  monster"  and 
a  "variety."  This  plant  was  in  a  fasdated  condition,  usually 
regarded  as  a  fusion  of  several  stems  into  one,  as  may  be  often  seen 
in  Asparagus  and  in  boughs  of  the  Ash  tree.  A  certain  group  of 
plants  from  South  America  (Podostemonacess)  have  species  where  the 
stem  seems  to  be  normally  fasdated. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Cheshire  followed  Prof.  Henslow  with  a  most  instrno- 
tive  and  entertaining  lecture  upon  the  structure  of  the  bee  in  relation 
to  gathering  honey  and  pollen  from  blooms.  By  tho  aid  of  a  number 
of  clear  and  elaborate  diagrams  he  demonstrated  the  general  structure 
of  the  insect  in  a  concise  and  intelligible  manner,  the  mouth  and 
tongue  being  carefully  explained.  The  eye  was  also  fully  discussed 
and  illustrated.  The  importance  of  the  marking  and  colours  of  the 
corollas  as  guides  and  attractions  to  the  bee  in  its  search  for  honey 
was  refen^d  to  at  length,  and  many  other  interesting  facts  were  dis- 
cussed. A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the 
meeting.  

MABICA  (CYPELLA)  C^RULEA. 

Thb  lovely  Iridaceoos  plant  represented  in  the  annexe  1  en- 
graving is  worthy  of  cultivation  by  all  who  possess  a  stove,  its 
charming  lavender  and  orange-tinted  flowers  being  freely  pro- 
dnoed,  and  the  fngadons  chiuacter  of  the  individual  flowers  is 
amply  coropensatea  by  a  long  snooesdon.    If  the  flowers  are 

Sicked  and  placed  in  a  shallow  glass  dish  with  a  few  blooms  of 
le  pure  white  Tabememontana  coronaria  fl.-pL,  with  or  withont 
an  edf^g  of  Adiantum  gracillimnm,  they  are  fit  to  grace  the 
bondoir  of  a  princess. 

Marica  csemlea,  like  its  congener  M.  gracilis,  is  easily  pro- 
pagated by  dividon  of  the  rhizome,  each  node  very  quickly 
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nuking  ft  TigoroDB  joangpUait  if  potted  in  a  ligbt  combat  cod-  and  siUDDiei  if  the  plants  are  generoosl;  treated  throaghout  the 

wetJiiB   of  peat,  leaf  goil,  and  Mad  in  equal  pioportiooe,  and  growiDf;  kbsod.    At  this  pottine  a  compcMt  of  a  richer  character 

pltmged  in  a  bottom  heat  o(  SCP,  with  a  moist  atmoapheric  tern-  should  be  ased,  conaiating  of  fibrj  loam,  peat,  well-dccajed  cow 

peratnre  of  75°  to  116°,    When  ntofed  each  plant  ma;  be  repotted  manare,  and  Kami  in  equal  propomona.    The  dminage  should  be 

Into  60-Bt£e  pots,  employing  limilar  com  post,  and  again  plunge  thoronghlj  efficient,   aa  during  the  growing  season   the  Uarica 

them.    In  toarteen  days  the  plants  will  be  lea^r  for  diifttng  into  delights  in  an  abundant  eup^j  of  water  OTerhead  and  at  tbe 

<8-siie  pots,  In  which  the;  ma;  be  flowet«d  tbe  following  spring  tools.    Place  It  as  neai  to  the  glass  as  poesible  in  the  store  or 


Fig.  n.—'OlXlCA  (CTPBLU)  CMRVlMi. 

intennediate  hotuc,  uing  jnat  sufficient  shade  to  prevent  scorch-  ampi;  lepaT  the  cultiTatoi  for  bis  faiia.  After  flowering  the; 
ing.  As  the  daja  shorten  expose  the  plants  to  the  full  inBaenee  should  be  puced  in  pots  adte  larger,  emplovtog  the  above  coin- 
ed tbe  Bun  and  a  freer  circulation  of  aii  in  order  to  conEOlidate  post,  and  ma;  be  grown  on  to  an;  site,  or  tbey  may  be  flowered 
•ad  mature  their  growth,  graduall;  decreasing  the  inppJ;  of  water  m  the  same  pots  for  Mveral  ;eatf.---J.  U.  S. 

at  the  roots,  and  giving  just  sofficient  through  the  winter  months  

to  keep  the  foliage  fr^h.     On  the  return  of  spring  the  suppi;  of 
water  and  heat  is  increased,  and  in  a  short  time  the  lorel;  flowers 
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is  differeot  from  the  ordinary  red  spider.  Two  large  Camellias 
that  were  infested  with  this  spider  were  placed  in  the  Tineiy,  and 
from  them  it  got  on  to  the  Vines.  It  seems  to  attach  the  npper 
soifaoe  of  the  leaf  instead  of  the  nnder,  and  it  increases  verj 
rapidly.  However,  from  Cameflias  sponging  and  syringing  wiU 
bfmish  it.  The  inexperienced  may  not  have  noticed  thiU  it  is  a 
spider  that  attacks  CamelliAS  when  the  foliage  of  the  plant  on  the 
upper  surface  appears  unsightly — browned  as  if  by  thrips — ^and 
when  the  nnder  surface  is  quite  clean. — B.  M.  A. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  PLANTS.— No.  3. 

Adiantxtm  Bausei  (Wills).— Of  the  large  genus  Adiantum 
there  is  perhaps  scarcely  a  more  remarkable  fom  than  this  one, 
with  which  the  majority  of  readers  of  the  horticultazml  periodicals 
are  now  well  acquainted.  Numerous  commendatory  notices  of  it 
hare  appeared  from  time  to  time,  bat  the  following  observations 
may  be  admissible.  It  is  reasonably  regarded  as  a  hybrid,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  critical  pteridologist  has  ventured  to  puUicly 
dispute  the  facts  advanced  in  support  of  that  view,  notwithstanding 
the  peculiar  opinions  that  still  exist  upon  the  subject  of  cross- 
fertilisation  in  Ferns.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  obtained  was  very  simple  :  Spores  of  Adiantum  trapeciforme 
and  A.  decorum  were  sown  toget^r  in  one  pot  or  pan,  and  among 
the  numerous  young  plants  produced  of  the  two  species  was  one 
that  appeared  intermediate  in  character.  This  was  carefully 
attended,  grew  rapidly,  still  preserving  its  distinct  appearance, 
and  ultimately  produced  an  abundance  of  spores,  lliese  were 
sown  and,  strangely  enough,  reproduced  the  parent  exactly.  This 
is  peculiar,  for  few  true  hybrids,  we  are  told  by  the  scientisli,  are 
fertile,  and  when  they  are  the  o&pring  usually  approaches  more 
closely  in  resemblaoce  to  one  of  the  parents.  However  that  may 
be  I  know  not,  but  the  fact  remains  tliat  this  Fern,  which  is  as 
much  entitled  to  be  called  a  hybrid  as  any  flowering  plant  of 
which  the  parentage  is  known,  is  yet  more  fertile  than  many 
Ferns  that  aro  commonly  regarded  as  species.  These  are  matters 
of  considerable  interest,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  recent  years  there  is  undoubtedly  much 
more  to  be  investigated. 

When  specimens  of  Adiantum  Bausei  were  first  exhibited  at  one 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  I  did  not  form  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  it  as  a  decorative  plant,  although  it  was 
honoured  with  a  first-class  certificate.  The  fronds  and  pinnules 
were  drooping  so  much  that  the  plants  appealed  to  be  either 
sufiEering  from  recent  potting  or  from  being  insufficient^  supplied 
with  water,  but  since  then  I  have  seen  it  in  much  better  condition. 
The  fronds  have  a  graceful  bending  or  drooping  habit,  and  the 
pinnules  aro  also  slightly  deflexed.  The  plant  resembles  A. 
decorum  in  habit,  but  in  size  it  is  intermediate  between  that  and 
A.  trapeziforme.  Its  very  distinct  and  elegant  appearance  can  be 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  General  Horticultural  Company's 
Melbouma  Nursery,  Anerley,  whero  one  house  is  now  partially 
filled  with  young  plants.  It  is  very  free  in  growth,  but,  notwith- 
standing that,  it  IB  advertised  as  suitable  for  the  greenhouse ; 
judging  from  my  experience  of  it  I  think  a  stove  temperaturo 
suits  it  better. 

It  bears  the  name  of  its  raiser,  Mr.  Bause,  who  has  so  great  a 
reputation  as  a  skilful  hybridiser. — B.  L. 
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NEW  8ERIBS. 

We  now  come  to  the  order  Neuroptera,  also  named  familiarlv 
the  order  of  the  Netwings,  from  the  nervures,  which  aro  so  w^ 
defined  in  the  wings  of  most  of  the  species,  appearing  netted  or 
interlaced.  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  Hymenopterous  order,  we 
have  insects  furnished  with  four  wings  and  capable  generally  of 
flying  with  much  rapidity  ;  bat  there  is  an  absence  of  the  armed 
tail  which  distinguishes  many  groups  of  the  bees  and  sawflies,  the 
only  exception  in  this  order  being  amongst  the  scorpion  flies. 
Their  tail  weapon,  however,  has  not  the  chajticter  of  a  sting. 
Dragonflies,  it  is  true,  which  form  a  conspicuous  section  of  the 
order,  are  popularly  reputed  to  be  "  horse-stingers,"  and  on  this 
account  some  persons  endeavour  to  keep  clear  of  these  insects. 
They  have  no  wish  or  intention  to  interfere  witii  either  human 
beings  or  horses  or  any  domestic  animals  ;  otiier  insects  are  their 
special  game,  and  upon  these  the  dragonflies  operate,  not  by  a 
sting  but  by  powerful  jaws.  The  order  Neuroptera  is  the  only 
order  of  insects,  we  believe,  that  includes  no  species  that  work 
mischief  in  the  garden  or  upon  the  farm  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  several  genera  that  occur  in  or  about  gardens  that  by 
their  proceedings  help  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  destructive  insects. 
In  hotter  coondries  than  ours  Neuropterous  insects  cannot  receive 


unmixed  praise,  for  amongst  them  is  reddened  the  much-dreaded 
white  ants  or  termites,  species  that  occur  not  only  in  Africa  and 
America  but  also  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Fortunately  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  any  of  them  will  establish  colonies  on 
these  shores.  The  termites,  let  us  note  in  passing,  are  chie^ 
remarkable  as  destroyers  of  wood  in  the  south  of  Fruice.  T.  flavi- 
eollis  has  done  much  damage  to  the  Olive  and  other  choioe  trees ; 
and  in  some  towns  of  Spain,  where  the  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood, 
the  mines  of  these  creatures  have  actually  caused  the  downfall  of 
old  buildings.  In  diligence  and  sagacity  the  termites  are  little 
inferior  to  Sie  ants  that  belong  to  the  Hymenopterous  order,  while 
they  are  even  more  prolific. 

The  difficulty  of  forming  an  arrangement  of  insects  upon  the 
transformations  they  undergo  is  curiously  exemplified  by  the  habits 
of  the  Neuroptera.  The  mature  insects  are  associated  by  a  well- 
marked  resemblance  they  bear  to  each  other,  but  in  some  of  the 
groups  both  larvae  and  pupae  are  aquatic,  and  in  some  they  live 
upon  the  leaves  or  branches  of  trees,  though  in  both  the  larvae  are 
mostly  predacious.  Then  the  aquatic  species  have  pupae  that  are 
active  uke  the  larvae  until  the  eve  of  their  change,  while  the 
terrestrial  species  become  quiescent  for  a  time  after  throwing  off 
the  larva  skin.  This  difference,  however,  serves  to. break  the 
Neuroptera  into  two  sections.  The  Ephemeridae  or  mayfiies  are 
the  first  family,  distinguishable  by  the  inequality  of  their  wings 
from  the  dragonflies.  They  have  the  hind  wings  so  much  less 
than  the  fore  wing  that  they  are  scarcely  noticeable ;  the  body  is 
very  slender,  and  the  tail  is  furnished  with  two  or  three  long 
bristles.  It  is  an  insect  that  has  sometimes  been  called  the  day- 
fly,  on  the  supposition  that  as  a  fly  it  only  exists  for  a  day,  and 
actaally  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Ephemerae,  the  life  of  the  fly 
addom  lasts  more  than  a  day  or  two ;  but  then  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  previously  the  insect  existed  in  its  preparatory 
state  for  nearly  a  year ;  some  estimate  the  aquatic  life  as  longer 
than  that  in  several  species.  Amongst  the  dragonflies  there  may 
possibly  be  two  years  occupied  by  the  larva  and  pupa  stage.  The 
grub  or  larva  of  mayflies  is  not  unlike  the  fiy,  latcking  wmgs ;  on 
the  sides  are  a  singular  row  of  gills  by  whidi  the  insect  breathes 
and  rows.  Some  of  these  larvae  are  in  the  habit  of  rowing  after 
their  prey,  but  many  of  them  live  principally  in  the  mud,  where 
they  feed  upon  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  The  common 
mayfiy  (B.  vulgata)  is  a  favourite  bait  for  certain  fish,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  in  some  districts  on  the  continent  the  flies  of  this 
g^trap  are  occasionally  swept  up  in  such  quantities  that  the 
gardeners  make  use  of  them  ror  manure. 

Dragonflies  are  not  particularly  garden  insects,  but  they  aro 
often  to  be  seen  performing  their  rapid  evolutions  above  the 
paths  where  a  garden  is  not  far  distant  from  a  stream  or  pond. 
Sometimes  these  flies  may  be  noticed  in  places  a  mile  or  two 
from  any  spot  where  they  could  have  been  bred.  The  many 
insects  that  haunt  gardens  are  an  attraction  to  dragonflies,  and 
the  number  that  one  of  the  large  individuals  will  seize  and  kill  is 
con»derable.  These  are  not  all  of  them  eaten  "clean  up;"  it 
appears  as  if  a  large  proportion  of  the  captures  are  only  tasted 
and  then  dropped.  It  is  likely  that  dragonflies  received  the  name 
of  "  horse-stingers,"  because  when  they  were  seen  hovering  about 
horses  intent  upon  catching  flies  that  were  persecuting  the  quad- 
rupeds, persons  hastily  supposed  these  were  the  objects  of  attack 
and  not  the  insects.  The  large  dragonflies  pounce  upon  insects 
of  all  sorts,  they  will  also  seize  spiders  and  centipedes  if  they  have 
an  opportunity ;  and  since  their  life  is  not,  like  that  of  the  may- 
flies, of  very  brief  duration,  they  clear  off  some  of  the  insects  that 
are  hurtful  to  vegetation  amongst  other  species.  They  are  much 
aided  in  their  hunts  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  wings,  by 
which  they  are  able  to  fly  either  backwards  or  forwards  without 
turning  round.  The  small  dragonflies  that  are  placed  in  the 
genus  Agrion,  Colepteryx,  &c.,  and  which  repose  with  the  wings 
raised  over  the  back,  although  they  too  are  predacious,  have  a 
feeble  flight,  and  confine  themselves  to  small  prey.  These  aro 
seldom  noticed  at  any  great  distance  from  the  rivulets  or  ditches 
in  which  the  larvae  lived,  and  above  which  the  fiies  obtain  their 
food.  To  the  dragonflies  of  this  family  it  is  that  the  French  have 
given  the  appellation  of  **  Demoiselles  "  from  their  elegant  move- 
ments, and  in  the  sunshine  a  party  of  them  exhibiting  various 
tints  of  blue,  green,  and  gold  are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  Libellulidae  are  distinguished  from  the  Agrionidae  by  the 
shape  of  the  head,  which  is  rounded  and  not  hammer-shaped; 
these  also  when  they  have  settled  plaoe  their  wings  horizontally. 
In  most  species  the  eyes  are  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  seeming 
to  occupy  neariy  the  whole  ol  the  head.  The  genus  Libellula  in 
its  L.  depressa,  one  of  our  common  insects,  offers  a  good  example 
of  the  middle-sized  dragonflies.  The  sex^  of  this  species  din^ 
in  colour,  the  female  being  golden  brown  and  the  male  a  dull 
blue  tint.    The  monsters  of  the  race  chiefly  belong  to  the  genus 
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.  ,  .  .  IS  of  which  meaiare  1  iuchea  ttcron  the  win^ 
Iha  IvTSE  of  all  tha  dragon&iei  Bra  TOraciona,  and  thoae  that 
develops  into  the  larEe  species  are  propoTtionably  largo  aad 
itiong,  Being;  able  to  master  moat  aqnltic  insects,  or  erec  young 


□,  and  then  datt  awa; 

Most  freqnentlj  the  j 

with  black  and  gold,  irith  his  mazile  deep  down  amongst  the  poiple 
florets  of  a  lai^  Thistle  bead.  He  is  helping  hinmelf  and  the  plant 
at  the  same  time — himself  to  the  nectar  which  he  loTex,  and  the  plant 
to  Cbe  pollen  of  another  like  flower  pravionely  Tiilted,  therebT  dnit- 
ing  his  limbi  and  coatvritb  life  gemu  of  priceless  Tilne  to  the  Thistle 
on  which  he  is  feeding.  The  iOBcct  acd  the  plant  may  be  raried  in  a 
thoKsand  ways,  still  the  object  and  the  result  of  the  visit  are  the 
same— the  Insect  ««^s  the  nectar,  and  the  plant  i-eceiTei  the  pollen, 
vithont  which  its  seeds  woald  remain  anprwlnctire. 

Not  an  Insects  are  alike  soited  to  ferttlij<e  CTery  kind  o(  plant. 
Seme  plants  birite  a  butterfly,  others  a  night-flying  moth,  whilit  not 
a  few  are  wilting  to  be  "at  home"  to  a  variety  of  flying  visitors,  the 
only  stipnlatlvn  tisuig  that  they  most  be  of  xaitabla  size,  ehape,  and 
babiti  to  bnng  with  thm  pollen  of  the  right  kind,  and  to  leave  it  in 
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FLOEAL  DEFENCES. 

Xbb  following  is  tka  TiH'it"?  of  a  toctnre  ddivand  to  the  mem* 
ben  of  the  Liverpeel  SHualiets'  Field  Clnb  by  Me  Frasident,  the 
Bar.  Henry  H.  Higgiaa : — 

A  market  gardener  wishing  to  improve  bis  strain  of  Cncambeis 
frcqnentty  prooeeds  to  select  a  flower  Itom  a  Cacnnber  plant  in  some 
pdnw  Anet  than  his  own,  and  to  place  pollen  from  the  new  flower  on 


■nffaw-  to  the  plant  alnacly  in 
tg  a  Qnenaibec  affwrently  of  tl 


his  fi 


a,  yielding  a  Onenabec  a^fiarently  of  theoldaMt. 

Be,  bowevar,  sown  tba  aaads  &oin  this  Cncamber,  and  fram  tham  iia 
axpeata  to  grow  plants  bearing  lietter  Cucnmban.    Ha  is  often  sno- 

ceasfoJ.  Ha  finds  tiuC  pollen  from  the  new  flower  ha*  done  it*  work, 
and  tlie  gardener  for  his  pains  now  tiaa  finer  CuoDmben  tor  seed  and 
for  the  market.    This  ia  called  croaa-fertilisation  (XenogamT). 

What  the  gardener  does  for  his  Cncumhers  Natnre  does  for  many 
of  ber  flowers.  Bhe  takes  the  pollen  from  a  distant  flower,  and  brings 
ithooa  to  the  stigma  of  a  flower  <rf  the  same  kind,  bat  not  growing 
on  tba  anne  plant  The  result  is  that  the  seads  are  strongar  than 
tbaj  waald  b«v«  bam  It  tte  dow«r  bad  been  tertitiaed  by  p<^cn  from 
motkai  taw.1  on  tk«  wasa  aUu. 

How  doSB  Hatim  bri^  U>e  pdlen  froei  a  distaarce  ?  Somalimas  by 
the  wind.  On  a  sanny  day  towards  the  end  of  February  lap  with 
jour  walking  Btick  a  bianch  of  Hasel  bearing  catkin* — a  cload  of 
yellow  dost  te  carried  an-ay  by  the  wind  ;  thii  is  poDen,  and  eeioa  of 
it  will  fall  on  the  tiny  crimaon  flowers  borne  on  the  twigs  of  Haiel 
bnsfaes  far  away,  and  they  will  prodnce  fine  clnsters  of  ripe  nuts 
whan  the  proper  time  orrivee.  Alt  calkin-ImrinE  aad  eoDe-bearing 
tcaa^  togcthsi  with  Oraaae*  and  Sedges,  ore  fert^isad  diieSy  by  the 


Tautyaen  lataM  to  tba  pnifiuian  of  pdlen  dat  thnnra  off  by  th 
TowbaalnhH  "HolyOnil,"  ■aaxlhe coBunaneeasant ol the poan. 
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er  oonrays  ^e  poUen ,  Tallisnerta  (fg.  90)  has  flowers 
at  the  bottom  of  pools  or  slow  ■treama 
ia  ItAly.      Tbe  wBen  flowara  when 
ripa  an  detackw*^  and,  rising  to  the 
•ur{aea,the  pollen  Boala  aaonBdi  Tha 
pittil-baaiing  flowera  ua  on   stalka 
uka  corkscrews.      When   about   to 
Uosaom  the  corkscrew  stem  stralgbt- 
l    «na   upwards    and  tbe  pistil    flower 
I   raiches  tbe  aurfaoe,  where  it  meets 
I    with  tbe  pollen  Hoatiog  and  ia  ferti- 
lised.     After  a   * 

lipen   tha  seed    .__   ,. 

twist  ap  the  coiLsiuaw  *koi  as~'i 
polU^  the  flower   dewn ;  and  the 
I   twistinf  goes  oa  till  tte  eeed  case  is 
buried  m  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stream,  where  tha  seeds  cao  ger- 
minate and  grow  into  ireah  plants  of 
Tallisneria. 
Some  tropical  flowers  are  fertjlised 
iplnui.       by  trirds.  A  climbingplont,  mentioned 
by  Kt.  Belt,    in    Central   America 
~"~i,  flg-Sl)  kaa  flowen  snspsnded  ia  an  inverted 


jfaiins  hcuiey.     The  hoaay  attracts  inaeots,  and  the 

hnmming  birds,  which, whilst  feeoisg  imdar  the  Bocal  canopy. 


Fig.  aiv—KarcyraTia  afpiDtliolifae. 

the  right  placft    Now,  other  oreataiea  bsaides  thee*  demrnbla  gneata 

love  honey,  especiallj  anta,  woodlice,  planClice,  earwigs,  and  a  whole 
bast  of  small  creeping  things  which  prowl  eveiy  where  and  are  always 

hungry.     These, as  we  sh-''  —  —  ' c-.-i  -_  » — .i 

Use  most  flowers.    What 
Buch  marauders  and  rifled 


it£  floral  life  will  h 

flOWF 


preciona  necUr  ?    The  gentle  butter- 
it  care   to  dally  with  the  plnndired 
ight,  and,  so  far  as  concerns  progeny, 
\iv  been  spent  in  vain.    Hence  tbe  Deceaaity  for 
-d*  auilable  tor  keeping  away  unwelcome  visitors 

-       ,    '  floral  deteacea."    Ton  will  aee  at  ones  how  the 

aobject  differa  from  that  of  contrivances  to  attract  and  admit  friendly 
visitors.  Tbe  latter  snbjact  has  been  mnch  longer  before  those  of  the 
public  who  are  interested  in  such  matters,  and  may  l>e  fonnd  fully 
treated  in  tbe  works  of  Kr.  Darwin,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Ur.  Ogle, 
E.  and  F,  Huller,  and  othera. 

Floral  defences  had  been  much  leas  studied  when,  in  1ST8,  first 
appeared  an  English  translation  of  Dr.  Xemer'a  work  on  "  Flowers 
and  their  Unbidden  Quests."    To  tbia  work  I  am  indebted  for  many 
of  bringing  before  you  on  tha 


be  which  I  have  tl 


Ferlup  the  simplest  of  all  modes  of  defence  ia  seen  in  plants  which 
turn  tbeir  Sowera  away  from  the  stem  ;  for  tha  atem  is  the  only  rood 
by  which  a  creeping  thing  can  reach  a  Sower.  Eiamplea  ate  very 
> 1  Bnowdrop  will  serve  for  an  illnatration.    It 


incntved  edgca  of  the  three  whiU  outer  aegigenls  of  tbe  penantb, 
after  which  it  would  bava  to  aurmonnt  tbe  green-tipped  segmeuU,  at 
the  base  of  which  on  tha  inner  aide  the  honsy  liea.  A  bee  has  no 
such  difflculty.  Dr.  Whewsll  speaks  of  the  pensile  position  of  the 
Bnowdrop  flower  as  ooudnciag  to  Its  advantage.  In  hia  days  no  one 
bad  even  soapeeted  how.  He  calla  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  tbe 
nodding  of  tha  flower  is  occaaioned  by  the  force  of  gravity  overcom- 
ing the  elaaticitj  of  the  Aower  stalk,  and  pcints  out  that  if  the  earth 
were  amaller  thao  it  is  the  flower  would  not  droop  so  mncb,  aa  that 
the  whole  mass  of  tbe  earth  from  pole  to  pole  is  actually  employed 
in  keeping  the  flower  of  the  Bnowdrop  pendulona  on  its  graceful 
stelk. 

One  of  the  moat  ainple  kinds  of  floral  defeao*  is  nsei  whett  the 
pollen,  nectar,  and  pistil  ct  a  flower  are  shut  np  iu  a  box  with  a 
spring  lid,  too  strong  to  be  raised  by  little  impertinent  wanderers,  but 
easily  lilted  by  a  Mend.  Such  a  box  you  have  often  seen  In  tlw 
flower  of  tiie  gardoi  Boapdiageii,  Antirrhinum  majus.  No  a»t  or 
other  small  insect  can.  raise  tbe  lid,  but  wbea  a  Inaty  bee  comes  he 
shoves  his  head  nnder  the  lid,  and  shortly  almost  nia  whole  body 
disappears.  Having  flniabed  to  his  satisfactiou  the  little  bosineaa  on 
which  be  came  he  backs  out,  his  legs  and  body  dusted  with  tbe 
yellow  polleu  froia  the  antken  ready  to  be  carried  to  another  Sower. 

But  why  alionld  an  ant  be  aiiwelcome?     Because  its  polished 


Fig.  S3.--Petal  of  NigeUa. 


armour  is  unsuited  for  carrjing  pollen.  Bat  even  if  it  could  carry 
awaj  a  few  grains  of  pollen  on  coming  ont  of  the  flower,  what  a 
journey  it  would  have  to  take  before  it  could  reach  a  Snapdragon  on 
the  other  side  of  the  garden,  or  on  another  flower  bed — what  sandy 
deserts  of  grayel  walks,  what  forests  of  Box  edgings  it  would  have  to 
traverse,  with  little  chance  that  the  few  pollen  ^ins  would  hold  on 
to  their  resting  places  I  To  the  bee  the  journey  is  a  small  affair — the 
work  of  a  few  seconds.  Crently  press  the  sides  of  a  Snapdragon 
floTi-er  and  its  mouth  will  open  Uke  that  of  a  nestling  bird.  You  may 
see  the  pistil,  but  may  find  no  grains  of  pollen  on  it.  Yory  soon 
after  it  is  fertilised  the  flower  loses  its  springiness,  and  the  mouth  is 
no  longer  snut.  Ants  may  now  enter  and  f<^  on  the  nectar  that  is 
left.    The  plant  has  no  longer  any  interest  in  keeping  them  out. 

The  petals  of  the  plant  known 
as  Love  in  a  Mist,NigelIa  (fig.  82) 
develope  a  ladel-shaped  nectary 
with  a  lid  which  small  insects 
cannot  raise ;  but  the  hive  bee 
lifts  the  lid  with  gpreat  ease. 

The  Calceolaria  hides  its  nec- 
tar on  the  lappet  of  the  slipper, 
which  is  turned  in  so  as  not  to  be  seen  from  the  outside.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  creeping  ant  to  reach  the  nectar  ;  but  the  bee  settles 
on  the  toe  of  the  slipper,  bears  it  down  by  its  weight,  and  looses  a 
pair  of  springs,  which  turn  up  the  lappet  with  its  nectar.  What  the 
bee  does  mar  be  imagined ;  but  it  is  lar  better  when  the  time  comes 
that  it  should  be  observed. 

The  protective  value  of  prickles  against  intruders  attempting  to 
climb  to  the  flower  from  the  ground  is  too  obvious  to  require  much 
explanation.  The  flower  head  of  the  Carline  Thistle  and  a  few  bracts 
from  the  involucre  of  the  Com  Blue-bottle  will  serve  to  show  how 
very  decidedly  Nature  can  give  notice  to  a  snail  creeping  up  the 
stem — no  road  this  way.  Well,  yon  see,  we  are  observing  the  results 
of  long  ages  of  development,  wherein  mutual  relations  between 
animals  and  plants  have  been  established ;  and  now  they  are  at  least 
to  some  extent  effectual. 

Thorns,  which  are  modified  twigs,  serve  to  protect  the  whole  plant 
rather  than  the  flower  ;  yet  the  hedges  in  May  owe  their  snowy 
honours  to  a  plant  selected,  not  for  its  beauty  or  its  sweet  perfume, 
but  because  of  its  strong  and  sharp  spines.  The  thorns  of  some 
tropical  ]>lant8  are  fearful  weapons,  and  Mr.  Belt  mentions  a  double 
capacity  in  which  the  thorns  of  the  Bull's-horn  Acacia  (fig.  38)  defend 


Fig.  8S.— BullVhom  Acacia. 

the  plant  on  which  they  grow.  When  young  the  interior  of  the  thorn 
is  filled  with  a  sweet  pulp,  on  which  a  very  warlike  ant,  called  the 
Two-coloured  ant,  loves  to  feed,  making  a  hole  for  that  purpose  near 
the  point  of  the  thorn,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  pat  to  any  incon- 
venience bv  the  loss  of  its  inside.  The  Two-coloured  ants  use  the 
hollowed  thorns  for  habitations,  laying  their  eges  and  bringing  up 
their  young  in  them.  If  a  branch  of  the  tree  be  shaken  tne  ants 
Bwarm  out  from  the  hollow  thorns  in  myriads,  and  as  they  both  bite 
and  sting  severely  no  animal  ventures  to  browse  upon  the  branches ; 
and  a  much  more  dangerous  enemy,  the  Leaf-cutting  ant,  ii  never 
known  to  strip  of  its  foliage  a  tree  thus  defended.  The  grateful  tree 
in  return  for  protection  produces  on  its  leaves  little  cups  of  honey,  of 
which  the  ants  are  very  fond ;  and  for  their  more  solid  food  each 
leaf  bears  appendages,  which  under  the  microscope  look  like  golden 
Pears.  The  ants  visit  these  from  time  to  time,  and  when  the  little 
Pears  are  ripe  the  ants  nip  them  off  by  their  stalks  and  cany  them 
awaj  to  their  nests. 

Vucid  8Umf  and  Leavei. — ^Many  common  plants  are  distingubhed 
by  such  names  as  glutinosa,  or  viscosa,  referring  to  the  sticky  sur- 
faces of  their  leaves  or  stems,  which  serve  to  protect  the  flowers  from 
the  visits  of  woodlice,  plantlice,  earwigs,  and  other  creeping  things. 

The  Common  Butterwort,  Finguicuia,  has  its  leaves  in  such  a 
slimy  condition  that  few  insects  are  able  to  creep  over  them,  yet  it 
is  not  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  carnivorous  plants.  Beautiful 
diatoms  have  been  found  in  its  slime,  apparently  in  a  thriving 
condition. 

A  very  curions  modification  of  this  kind  of  defence  is  found  in 
plants  which  secrete  a  milky  jnioe  la  little  delicate  oaptnles  just 


beneath  the  outermost  skin  of  the  flower  stem.  A  species  of  Lettuce 
is  an  example.  The  ant  is  able  to  creep  up  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  without  hindrance,  but  as  soon  as  it  approaches  the  flower  the 
sharp  booklets  of  its  feet  pierce  the  little  milk-bladders,  and  are  soon 
clogged  with  the  white  fluid^  which,  on  expoeore  to  the  air,  becomes 
like  birdlime.  The  poor  insect,  in  sad  trouble,  passes  its  feet 
through  its  jaws  to  ^et  rid  of  Uie  sticky  juice,  but  tnis  only  makes 
matters  worse ;  the  jaws  become  clogged,  and  at  every  struggle  the 
claws  make  fresh  orifices  through  which  the  milk  oozes,  the  result 
being  almost  always  fatal  to  the  ant. 

(To  be  ooDtinnedi) 


THE  KNOWFIELD  NURSERIES,  CARLISLE. 

The  Enowfield  Nurseries,  of  the  firm  of  Little  k  Ballantyne, 
are  only  a  short  distance  from  the  now  crowded  town  of  Carlisle, 
and  the  route  to  them  is  very  picturesque.  Although  the  fiim  is 
carried  on  under  the  above  tiUe  the  only  proprietor  of  the  nursery, 
which  has  been  established  about  eighty  years,  now  is  Mr.  Watt, 
Mr.  Baxter  Smith  was  formerly  a  part  proprietor,  and  his  exten- 
sive experience  was  of  great  value  to  the  firm,  and  the  nursery 
became  one  of  the  most  noted  of  provincial  establishments.  The 
entrance  to  the  nursery  is  very  imposing.  The  drive  from  the 
entrance,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  is  quite  straight,  and  for 
several  years  it  has  been  a  great  object  of  this  firm  to  render  this 
drive  as  attractive  as  possible,  and  hence  the  side  borders  are 
planted  with  much  taste  with  Conifers  in  great  variety  and  of 
dwarf  habit  Thujas,  Betinosporas,  Junipers,  and  Hollies  in  choice 
varieties  are  planted  in  panels,  and  the  effect  is  unique.  The 
lesson  to  be  learnt  by  the  visitor  cannot  but  be  useful,  for  he  is  at 
once  impressed  with  the  great  value  of  such  plants  as  are  artisti- 
cally disposed  in  this  splendid  drive. 

^  At  equi-distances  in  this  drive  are  openings  through  which  the 
visitor  can  inspect  the  several  quarters  devoted  to  &e  rearing  of 
the  shrubs,  fruit,  forest  trees.  Boses,  &c.,  which  are  grown  in 
immense  numbers.  The  glass  department  is  situated  at  the  top 
of  the  drive,  and  consists  of  many  houses  filled  with  Vines  in 
pots,  and  an  excellent  selection  of  choice  fine-foliaged  and 
flowering  plants.  Very  noticeable  were  Camellias,  Begonias, 
Gloxinias,  and  Pelargoniums  in  choice  yarieties;  also  Orchids, 
Ferns,  new  Dracsmas,  and  Crotons,  all  bright  and  healthy.  The 
plant  department  is  altogether  very  satisfactory,  and  Mr.  Watt 
intends  to  still  further  improve  and  develope  it.  There  were  also 
several  houses  devoted  to  Roses  and  Clematises.  The  propagating 
houses  are  very  numerous,  they  are  all  small  span-roofed.  Roses, 
Ck>nifer8,  Rhododendrons,  Clematises  are  badded  or  grafted  in 
these  structures  and  then  transferred  to  the  teme  gromid,  which 
is  about  an  acre  in  extent. 

The  alpine  and  herbaceous  department,  which  is  ensconsed  behind 
tall  Beech  hedges,  and  is  very  complete.  Anemones,  Hepaticas, 
Pyrethrums,  perennial  Lobelias,  Aquilegias,  Anthericums,  Cypri- 
pedinms.  Delphiniums  in  great  variety,  including  D.  nudicanle, 
with  its  charming  orange-red  flowers ;  Fnnkias,  Geums,  Helian- 
themums,  (Enotheras,  and  numerous  yarieties  of  hardy  Orchises, 
Phloxes,  Potentillas,  Primulas  in  tw^ty-six  hardy  species  and 
varieties,  and  Saxifrages.  Scrophularia  nodosa  yariegata  was  very 
fine ;  it  is  finely  variegated  with  white  and  blotched  with  green,  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  invaluable  for  either  spring  or  summer  arrange- 
ments. Another  plant  we  must  not  omit  to  mention — ^viz.,  Lamium 
aureum,  with  beautiful  golden  yellow  leaves  streaked  with  silvery 
white,  and  as  dwarf  as  the  Golden  Feathei.  Well  represented 
also  are  hardy  bulbs,  ornamental  Grasses,  Bamboos,  hardy  aquatic 
and  bog  plants  ;  of  the  latter  we  observed  Aponogeton  distadiyon, 
which  flowers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year.  DahlisB  and  other 
florists'  flowers  are  also  grown  very  extensively. 

Near  to  the  manager's  house,  Mr.  Greggs,  is  the  original  speci- 
men of  the  copper-colonred  Oak,  Quercos  pedunculata  mm, 
raised  here  some  thirty  years  since.  It  is  surprising  that  this  fine 
tree  has  not  been  more  extensively  plant^.  Its  small  dark 
serrated  leaves  would  associate  well  with  most  deciduous  trees 
and  be  of  service  to  the  landscape  artist.  In  traversing  over 
nearly  130  acres  the  visitor  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  Uie  ex- 
tensive "  breaks  "  devoted  to  forest  trees,  fruit  trees,  Coniferas,  Roses, 
which  owing  to  the  elevated  posittcm  of  the  nnrseries  and  their 
northern  locale,  assume  a  sturdy  hardy  character,  and  are  avidl- 
able  for  planting  in  bleak  or  cold  districts.  The  0>rBican  Pine 
is  grown  in  thousands,  there  being  an  increasing  demand  for 
planting  forests  and  woods  owing  to  its  quick  growth,  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  ground  game  seldom  tonch  its  bark.  Abies 
Douglasi  is  also  laif^ely  represented  ;  it  has  been  found  yaloable 
for  planting  in  sheltered  places  where  Larch  does  not  snoeeed.  Of 
the  latter  the  stodc  is  very  large,  and  has  been  mostly  raised  from 
seed  collected  from  healthy  trees  grown  in  high  altitudes  in  Scot- 
land, and  from  l^rolese  SMd. 
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To  describe  the  great  variety  of  Coaifene,  onutnenUI  Bhrabs, 
&c,  U  entirelj  beyond  your  space.  Baffice  it  to  my  that  eveiy 
variety  of  Coaifeiw  U  well  lepreaented.  Of  the  Abies  there  are 
over  thirty  formB  ;  Arancariw,  Arthrotaiises,  Biotas  in  fourteen 
Tarietiea ;  Cepbalotaiuses,  and  the  gracefn!  Oryplomerias,  with 
Piceas  i  whilst  of  PinnBGS  there  are  upwards  of  forty  forms.  The 
new  weepinc  Wetiingtania  pendula  nova  is  a  flne  novelty,  and  for 
■  Bpecimen  fawn  plant  it  coald  not  be  easily  excelled.  Deciduous 
or  flowifing  ehmbs,  and  ornamental  trees  are  numerous  and  well 
lepreeeated.  There  are  nearly  thirty  varieties  of  Hollies,  some  of 
them  fine  shrubs  and  well  suited  for  planting  for  immediate  effect, 
the  firm  devoting  a  special  attention  to  tbeni. 

The  qoarters  devoted  to  fruit  trees  exceed  10  acres,  the  soil  being 
well  adapted  for  producing  healthy  trees  of  a  sturdy  nature  for 
planting.  Apples  are  numerons,  bnt  preference  is  given  to  those 
which  are  free  and  hardy.  Of  Pears  there  is  a  great  collection, 
some  donble-grafted  on  their  appropriate  stocks,  and  erery  form 
of  tree  is  adopted.  The  Rose  forms  an  important  feature,  large 
numbers  being  grown  for  home  and  export  parposes. 

Many  acres  of  groand  are  adapted  to  growing  farm  seeds,  both 
roots  and  cereals.  Any  notice  of  this  establishment  would  be  tar 
from  complete  without  mention  of  the  fine  seed  warehouses,  Bti^re- 
rooms,  and  offices,  which  are  extensive  and  substantial.  The 
building  in  the  city  is  the  native  red  stone,  and  is  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan style  of  architecture.  It  has  a  commanding  and  imposing 
appearance  ;  indeed  the  Srm  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  inauga- 
nted  a  new  era  in  the  street  architecture  of  this  border  city. 
Adjoining  this  is  a  warehouse  for  agricultural  seeds  with  con- 
necting floors,  each  90  feet  long  by  aboat  30  feet  wide  ;  while  in 
an  adjoining  street  there  are  also  three  flats  each  RO  feet  long  by 
30  wide,  these  containing  the  various  mechanical  appliances  for 
cleansing  and  preparing  the  various  seeds.  In  summing  up  our 
remarlcs  we  may  safely  say  that  every  department  beare  the  im- 
press of  care  and  skill,  and  the  whole  seems  guided  by  a  masterly 
hand.— B.  C. 

DRAINAGE  OF  LAND.— No.  2. 

In  resuming  my  remarks  on  this  subject  I  will  first  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  garden  constmcted  a  hundred  years.  In  this  I  find  a 
good  main  draio  moning  through  the  centre  of  the  garden  with  a 
proper  falL  It  is  bnilt  of  brick,  is  about  a  toot  in  width,  and 
varying  from  3  to  6  feet  in  depth  in  the  garden,  and  of  course 
dimini^ing  gradually  to  the  outlet  After  leaving  the  garden 
it  is  possible  that  a  drain  like  this  has  to  pass  through  various 
plantations  of  trees  before  finding  an  open  course.  If  such  a 
drain  doea  not  receive  yearly  attention  the  tree  roots  will  find 
their  way  into  it,  and  in  a  short  time  become  so  matted  as  to  ot>- 
stmct  tM  watercourse.  This  being  the  case  in  the  main  drain, 
amnller  drains  will  soon  become  stopped,  and  if  these  are  not 
cleared  out  the  soil  wiU  become  sour,  the  vegetables  will  not  grow 
satiafBCtarily,  and  the  fruit  trees  become  unhealihy.  To  those 
pOBSessing  such  a  garden  and  wishing  to  make  it  pro5table  T  offer 
the  following  advice.  As  early  in  the  antamn  or  winter  months 
as  time  can  be  afforded  begin  by  thoroughly  clearing  out  the  main 
drain.  In  doing  this  and  by  paying  a  little  attention  the  ontlets 
of  tba  smaller  drains  may  be  noticed,  and  save  considenble 
tronble  in  tracing  Uiem  after.  The  main  course  bein^  made  tree, 
attention  must  then  be  turned  to  the  cross  diains,  lifting  what- 
ever has  been  employed  for  the  watercourse,  deaning  them 
thoroughly,  relaying,  and  then  covering  them  with  S  or  E  inches 
of  rough  material,  such  as  clinkers,  broken  bricks,  or  any  bard 
snbetaDce  that  may  be  at  command.  In  former  remarks  I  main- 
tained thorough  draiiuge  wonld  be  the  means  of  biin^g  many 
crops  into  ose  much  earlier  in  the  season  than  in  an  ill-drained 
soil ;  1  woold  now  add  that  it  is  advisable  to  lay  in  a  few  extra 
drains  U  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy. 

All  soils  do  not  require  the  same  amount  of  drainage,  bnt 
whether  the  soil  be  (^  a  clayey  or  a  sandy  nature  it  requites 
draln^e  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  the  hot  and  dry  seasons 
of  1S68  and  I8T0  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  many  parts 
of  the  coantry  in  obtaining  water  sufOcient  to  keep  many  planta 
alive,  and  in  Staffordshire,  whore  I  was  sitaaled  at  that  time,  a 
horse  and  nan  were  employed  in  drawing  water  in  barrels  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Although  a  bard  winter  sucoeeded 
the  latter  date  we  obtained  a  good  supply  of  vegetables  the 
tbllowlag  winter  and  spring,  and  the  next  stunmer  fruits  of  most 
kind*  wer«  fairly  abundant 

In  well-draiDed  ground,  if  we  have  a  dry  period,  plants  and 
trees  appear  distressed,  but  rain  soon  creates  a  change  ;  whereas 
U  thadialnssMontoforderandtiiara  is  continual  rain  for  weeks 
the  nrfaee  soil  cannot  be  worked  and  the  soil  beoomea  sodden, 
tha  roote  are  not  in  a  fitting  ooudition  either  to  obtain  nutriment 
to  perfect  frait  or  to  mature  fruit  buds  for  another  year.    In 


Winter  and  Spring  VigtUtbUt.  —  Fill  whatever  ground  is  now 
vacant  with  that  valuable  little  Irardy  Cabbage  Bosette  Colewort, 
IS  to  1&  inches  distance  apart  being  quite  auficient,  and  such  vege- 
tables as  Borecoles,  which  not  only  afford  tops  for  cotting,  bnt  a 
quantity  of  side  shoots  until  a  late  period  in  spring.  Savoys  may 
also  still  be  planted.  Complete  the  planting  of  Broccoli  for  spring 
use,  also  Cauhfiowen  for  late  use,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
Cabbages  for  antamn  nae;  aowTripoIiOuionsand'WiDlcrBpiDach.  A 
supply  of  Onions  when  the  slock  of  spring-sown  Ooions  is  eihausted 
is  very  important,  and  to  secore  this  good  breadths  should  be  sown 
of  snch  varieties  as  Queen  and  Early  White  Naples,  which  come  in 
early  and  are  mnch  in  request.  Bow  the  seed  in  drills  about  9  inches 
apart  and  an  inch  deep,  choosing  a  sheltered  border.  The  larger 
varieties  of  Tripoli,  Bocca,  and  Wliite  Lisbon  should  be  given  more 
room,  12  to  15  inches,  the  seed  being  sown  rather  liberally  to  meet  any 
casualties  from  the  attacks  of  grubs,  ic  If  the  ground  is  light  it  should 
be  rendered  firm  before  and  after  sowing,  and  when  the  plants  appear 
droB  the  boU  with  soot  or  wood  ashes  to  prevent  the  attack  of  grubs, 
and  thin  the  plants  when  large  enough  to  about  3  inches  apart 
Winter  Spinach  should  have  ample  room  for  the  development  of 
the  growths — IG  to  18  inches  is  not  too  much  space  between  the 
rows,  plying  the  hoe  freely  between  the  rows  after  the  planta  appear, 
and  do  not  allow  them  to  remain  too  long  without  thinning. 

LtUvct  and  /Tudire.— Sow  seed  of  Black-seeded  Brown  Cos,  Bath 
Cos  Bugarloaf,  All  the  Year  Round,  and  Stanatead  Park  Cabbage 
Lettuces,  also  Batavian  and  Curled  Endive  for  the  winter  sapply,  the 
plants  being  lifted  in  autumn  and  planted  in  frames.  The  plants 
should  be  thinned  to  about  9  inches  apart,  and  the  ground  frequently 
stirred  about  them  to  encourage  growth.  Ticrup  the  Cos  varieties 
of  Lettuces  as  they  become  ti  for  use  to  secure  well-blanched  hearts, 
watering  advancing  crops  liberally  in  dry  weather  to  prevent  running 
to  seed  and  to  Insure  crispness. 

Turnips  for  spring  use  should  be  sown  in  an  open  situation.  Chirk 
Castle  Black  Btonc  and  OoldeD  Ball  or  Orange  Jelly  are  snitable  for 
this  sowing.  Periodical  sowings  of  Badishsi  should  be  continued  at 
fortnightly  intervals,  and  the  sowing  of  winter  varieBes — vir..  Black 
Spanish,  China  Boee,  and  Califomian  Uaomoth,  must  not  be  further 
delayed.  Take  advantage  of  suiuble  weather  tor  eartbing-up  early 
planted  Celery,  and  supply  later  crops  liberally  with  water  or  liquid 
manure.  When  the  weather  is  suitable  take  up  the  early  Potatoes, 
allowing  them  to  lie  on  the  grosnd  for  a  few  houra  to  becoiae 
thoroughly  dried,  ttien  store  away  tor  use.  The  second  early  varieties 
should  also  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the  sidna  an  set  It  there  be  traces  of 
disease  on  the  foliage  the  neOMslty  tor  lifting  is  absolute,  as  nothing 
short  of  this  will  arrest  its  progress.  Intest«d  plants  should  be  lifted 
immediately  they  are  noticed,  clearing  away  and  burning  the  hantm. 
FRUIT  HOVsn. 
nnur-Vina  in  pots  Intended  for  early  fordng  should  be  in  the 
last  «tageofripcning,but  if  In  cousoquenoB  of  the  recent  dull  weather 
any  are  not  maturing  freely  fire  heat  should  be  employed,  and  that 
with  abundance  o(  air  will  soon  ripen  them.  Any  that  are  mature  will 
rest  sooner  if  removed  to  a  south  wall,  the  canw  being  secured  to 
the  wall  to  prevent  injury  by  wind ;  but  measures  sbonld  be  at  hand 
to  protect  the  roots  from  heavy  rains,  as  a  wet  condition  would  prove 
iniorlons.audoverdryneis  must  also  be  avoided.  All  lateral  growths 
should  be  checked  by  pinching,  the  old  foliage  being  allowed  to  fall 
naturally.  Early  Tines  should  have  a  dry  warm  atmosphere  secured 
to  them  by  day  with  abundant  ventilation,  especially  at  night,  tbe 
object  being  to  hare  the  wood  thoroughly  ripe.    If  the  wood  if  fully 
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ripe  all  laterals  may  be  cut  away,  and  some  ot  the  longest  sboots  be 
shortened  back,  but  the  final  pruning  must  be  deferred  until  the 
leaves  are  for  the  most  part  down.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to 
renovate  the  borders  of  early  houses  ;  and  where  the  roots  are  in  both 
inside  and  outside  borders  one  of  them  may  be  taken  out  and  fresh 
compost  supplied  without  fear  of  losing  next  season's  crop,  providing 
the  work  be  quickly  and  carefblly  done,  the  house  kept  close  and 
shaded  if  necessary  nntil  the  roots  have  commenced  growth.  If  not 
considered  necessary  to  entirely  renew  the  border  the  old  surface 
soil  should  be  removed  and  good  loam  applied,  mixing  with  it  a  little 
charcoal  or  wood  ashes  and  some  half-inch  bones.  Toung  Vines 
planted  this  season  should  be  encouraged  with  moisture  and  heat 
and  a  free  extension  of  the  laterals,  as  the  main  object  the  first  season 
is  to  secure  Tigorous  root-formation  and  a  f^w  ripened  eyes  at  the 
base  of  the  canes  for  cutting  back  to.  Be  careful  as  yet  in  the  treat- 
ment of  late  varieties,  such  as  LadyDowne's,  AHcantee,  and  Muscats, 
as  the  change  from  dull  weather  to  bright  sun  in  a  few  hours  may 
do  serious  injury,  maintaining  a  temperature  of  70'^  at  night,  and 
ventilating  freely  in  the  daytime.  Hasten  by  every  possible  means 
any  Grapes  now  in  a  later  stage  than  colouring  ;  but  with  the  Grapes 
well  advanced  give  an  abundance  of  air  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  closing  sufficiently  early  in  the  afternoon  to  allow  an  advance 
to  90^,  and  befbre  night  ventilate,  allowug  it  to  remain  all  night. 
For  heavy  crops  swelling  off,  supply  abundance  of  liquid  manure 
at  a  temperature  of  80^  to  90^  to  the  internal  borders,  and  keep 
the  atmosphere  well  charged  with  ammonia  by  damping  all  surfaces, 
where  it  can  be  done  without  spotting  the  Grapes,  every  evening 
with  guano  water,  1  oz.  of  guano  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Tines  with 
crops  colouring  and  finishing  off  must  be  freely  ventilated,  admitting 
air  at  night,  employing  fire  heat  when  necessary,  as  a  warm  dry 
atmosphere  is  indispensable  to  perfect  finish  in  Grapes. 

Ptackcs  and  Nectarine*, — Trees  that  have  been  forced  early  for  a 
number  of  years  acquire  a  tendency  to  premature  development, 
notable  in  this  respect  are  Early  York  and  other  early  varieties. 
This  can  only  be  lessened  by  allowing  a  moderate  extension  of  the 
laterals,  and  the  exposing  the  trees  to  the  external  air  by  the  removal 
of  the  roof  lights,  or  it  may  be  arrested  by  the  maintenance  of  a  dry 
atmosphere  and  a  somewhat  dry  condition  at  the  roots ;  but  this 
tends  to  premature  ripening  of  the  foliage,  which  is  as  bad  if  not 
worse  than  the  loss  of  a  few  buds.  With  the  trees  fully  exposed  the 
foliage  will  ripen  off  freely,  and  where  the  roof  lights  are  not  move- 
able admit  air  to  the  fullest  extent,  maintaining  a  good  moisture  in 
the  internal  borders,  and  damping  the  house  occasionally  in  hot 
weather.  Some  of  the  foliage  of  the  trees  in  the  earliest  forced  house 
will  now  or  shortly  begin  to  drop  off,  but  do  not  accelerate  this  by 
brushing  over  ^e  treee,  only  remove  such  ae  are  ripened,  for  the 
purpose  of  destreying  any  inseets  they  may  harbour.  Tneee  showing 
indications  of  weakness  should  have  the  roots  bared  and  the  soil 
removed,  supplying  sobm  r4oh  va^er  strong  loam,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion  of  half-inch  bones  and  wood  ashes,  whidi  should  be  made 
firm,  following  with  a  good  watering.  Damping  the  trees  occasioBally 
win  facilitate  speedy  root-action ;  and  in  case  of  lifting  the  roots,  as 
may  be  neeessary  if  they  are  deep,  and  laying  them  in  fresh  soil 
nearer  the  surface,  shade  from  the  bright  sun  will  be  necessary,  with 
a  rather  close  and  moist  oonditloia  of  the  house.  It  is  as  yet  too 
early  to  plant  fruit  trees,  yet  all  trees  for  Peaoh  houses  should  be 
removed  thereto  before  the  leaves  have  falkn,  indeed  as  soon  as  the 
wood  is  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  it  without  danger  of  shrivelliDg. 
It  is  not,  however,  too  soon  to  select  the  trees  for  planting,  having 
them  maiked  at  the  nurseries  for  removal  when  in  a  suitable  condition. 
Some  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  are  Hale's  Early,  A  Bee,  and 
Boyal  George  in  Peaches,  with  Lord  Napier  and  Elruge  Nectarines 
for  early  forcing ;  and  for  successional  houses,  in  addition  to  those 
named,  are  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Stirling  Castle,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  Barrington^  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Walburton 
Admiiable  in  Peaches ;  and  of  Nectarines,  Murrey,  Elvers'  Orange, 
Yiolette  HAtive,  Stanwick  Elruge,  and  Albert  Victor.  To  help  trees 
in  succession  houses  to  ripen  the  wood  they  should  be  looked  over 
after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  the  shoots  when  too  crowded  well 
thinned  out,  as  well  as  the  shoots  that  have  borne  fruit  this  season 
and  are  not  required  for  ext^ision. 


PLAKT  HOUSES. 

CVifMe2/uM.— The  general  stock  will  now  be  setting  thdr  flower  bads, 
and  any  requirrag  repotting  should  be  attended  to  in  this  respect 
before  the  buds  are  too  much  advanced.  As  to  soil,  good  sandy  loam 
fall  of  fibre  is  the  best,  and  where  this  cannot  be  obtained  moderately 
fibrous  peat  may  be  employed,  but  on  no  account  employ  old  loam  or 
peat,  as  either  long  stacked  will  have  the  fibre  decomposed.  Do  net 
break  it  up  too  fine,  add  sand  to  the  extent  of  about  a  sixth,  eos- 
ploying  the  potting  stick  so  as  to  make  the  soil  as  firm  as  the  old 
ball,  merely  removing  the  crocks  and  the  soil  not  occupied  by  roots. 
Camellias  do  not  require  so  much  root  room  as  most  plants. 

PrMiii^«w->PlantB  from  seed  sown  'm  sprbig  should  xa^eive  tksir 
final  sluft  without  delay,  pots  7  or  8  inches  in  diassetcr  being  mill- 
ciently  large,  whilst  good  plants  may  be  grown  in  6-inch  pots;  A  com- 
post of  good  fibrous  loam  four  parts,  decayed  manure,  leaf  soil,  and 
sand  each  a  part,  thoroughly  incorporated,  will  suit  them  well.  Ths^ 
should  be  plaeed  in  ahouee,  pit,  or  limm«c)eee  to  the  glass,  veatibiting 
freely,  and  shading  in  sunny  weather. 

CCiicraruu,— The  earliest  plants  intended  for  large  specimens  may 
now  be  shifted  into  8  or  9-inch  pots,  but  for  general  decorative  par- 
poses  those  in  6-inch  pots  are  the  most  useful.  Turfy  loam,  with  a 
fifth  of  tiieroaghly  decayed  mannre  and  a  sprinkling  of  sand,  will 
salt  them.  They  should  be  j^aoed  on  ashes  in  a  well-ventilated  pit 
or  frame,  being  shaded  from  bright  sun.  Cleanliness  from  aphi^s 
is  of  primary  importance  in  Cineraria  culture,  therefore  dip  the  plants 
in  tobacoe  water,  or  fumigate  moderately  upon  their  first  appearaaoe. 

Oc^osiefi.— The  plants  will  now  be  freely  rooting,  and  should  ba 
shifted  into  burger  pots  where  necessary,  merely  removing  the  crocks 
and  any  soil  not  occupied  with  roots.  Any  plants  that  do  not  require 
shifting  should  have  the  drainage  rectified,  the  surface  soil  being 
removed  and  fresh  compost  supplied.  Good  fibrous  loam  with  a  fifth 
in  equal  proportions  of  decayed  manure  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  sixth  of 
sand^  win  suit  them  well.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  pit  or  fiame 
witii  moderate  ventilation.  Young  plants  should  be  shifted  iato 
larger  pots,  and  growth  enoouraged  l^  ksq[MBg  them  rather  doat; 

FLOWBB  0AXDS5. 

The  almost  incessant  rains  during  the  past  month  have  been  very 
unfavourable  to  the  production  of  bloom,  but  Violas  and  Verbenas 
have  succeeded  well.  Pelargoniums  have  plenty  of  foliage  but  few 
flowenk  This  tendency  to  over-luxuriance  may  be  lessened  by  re- 
moving the  old  leaves  so  as  to  allow  the  air  and  light  to  solidify  the 
growth.  Although  unfavouraible  for  the  flowering  varieties  of  Pelar- 
goniums those  grown  tor  tiie  beauty  of  their  foliage  were  never 
perhaps  finer,  the  moist  atmosphere  and  subdued  sunshine  suiting 
them  admirably.  Flower  gardens  are  now  expected  to  be  at  their 
best.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to  have  them  in  good  order. 
BoBgh  edges  of  lawns  must  be  trimmed,  and  the  grass  frefoeotly 
mown,  keeping  all  as  trim  as  possible.  Tie  and  snppoit  the  varioas 
border  flowers  as  they  advance  in  growth,  removing  dead  flowers  sod 
seed  vessels.  Pipings  of  Pinks  may  still  be  inserted,  and  any  that 
are  rooted  may  be  planted  out.  Carnations  and  Picotees  it  not  yet 
layered  should  be  attended  to,  and  sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
pans.  Boses  are  now  nearly  over ;  the  straggling  shoots  should  be 
cut  io,  and  every  encouragement  given  the  plants  to  make  yoaag 
wood  for  autumn  blooming. 

Pr<ipa§tUiiMg  Btddmg  Ptoate^— Cuttings  of  the  choice  varieties  of 
Pelargonaums^tricolor,  bsonse,  and  variegated  shoald  at  «noe  he 
inserted,  as  if  defenred  until  late  in  the  season  fitihue  is  inavttaMe. 
They  should  be  inserted  round  the  sides  of  pots  placed  on  ashes  in  a 
frame  in  the  full  sun,  the  lights  only  being  employed  to  afford  shelter 
ttom  heavy  nun.  After  they  have  been  attended  to  the  Zonab 
shonld  be  eomoienoed,  for  thoagfa  it  may  be  disagreeabla  to  oafe  the 
plants  directiy  they  begin  to  look  w^,  yet  it  is  aiviiaWa  to  stert 
betimes  so  as  to  have  well-rooted  sturdy  plants  before  wiater.  Ver- 
benas, Petunias,  Ageratums,  Ac.,  strike  freely  in  a  cold  frame  kept 
close  and  shaded  from  bright  sun,  the  plants  so  raised  being  hacdi«r 
and  winter  better  UumthoMstaruck  later  on  in  heat.  If  stook  plaals 
of  Iresines,  Coleuses,  Altenraatheras,  ^kc,  were  not  kept  for  psafa* 
gating,  cuttings  should  at  once  be  obtained. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  BECEIVED. 

Wm.  Cntbnah  &  Sons,  Highgate,  London. — Catdtogut*  of  Stove  and 
Greenkome  Plants  and  ^idb*. 

Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Oro88,—Ca$aicaw  of  Bulbs. 

ScUba  L^Bg  A  OoL,  FoNBt  HIH,  London.-— OUa/o^^  ^ Bulbs. 

Bamman  &  Co.,  Leipzig. — General  Catalogue  <ff  Plants, 

Oeorge  Rndd,  Undercllffe,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. —  Catalogue  of 
Auriculas,  Carnations,  and  Picotees, 


OffiRESPONDENTS 


%♦  All  correspondence  shoold  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Ijetters  addressed  to  Kr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogfg  often  remain  nnopened  noaToidably.  We  request  that 
no  one  will  write  priyately  to  an j  of  onr  correspondents,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  nnjnstifiable  troable  and  expense. 

Ctanesponoents  vbomld  not  inlz  np  on  the  same  sheet  qnestions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Pooltry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  nerer  send  more  than  two  or  three  qnestions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  pap«r  only.  We  oannot  repihf  to  questions  through  Uie  post, 
•nd  we  do  act  undertake  to  zetam  rejected  comnuiBications* 


Oaitiira  of  Tm  Homs  f i^MMf^r).— Tou  win  gsla  an  the  tiformation  yon 
leqolre  from  Nos.  9M»  998,  aad  1003  of  this  Joamal. 

Twin  Cuonmbors  (B.  C.).—We  hare  bad  many  speclmeiu  tent  to  ns 
similsr  to  the  one  to  which  yon  allude ;  indeed  twin  frolts  appear  to  be  plentiful 
this  year. 

0«teri>illAr  on  Clematis  (Rtu  in  rr6«).— This  is  the  caterpUlsr  of  the 
Buff  BMiine  Hoth  (AroUa  hibridpeda),  which  feeds  on  a  rariety  Of  plants  in 
gardens.    There  is  no  remedy  but  iiand-picking. 

Clemfttls  Injnred  (/J^m).— We  are  unable  to  account  sattsfactorflT  for 
the  withering  of  the  bods  and  ttpe  of  the  shoots.  VTe  hare  seen  them  injured 
Igr  the  wind,  and  also  shrivel  wbisn  the  soil  has  been  too  dry  for  afbrdinff  the 
snpport  necessary  for  continaing  free  and  unchecked  growth.  The  soil  may  be 
Bwist  enough  on  tbescrfsoe.  bat  is  it  moist  below  ? 

Mcmire  fur  HaaliiuuM  gi  owing  (/.  IT.  C«).— There  is  no  pvaoiloal 
diffiermoe  between  the  droppings  of  horses  and  mares  at  the  time  the  droppings 
are  oonected  for  making  up  Mushroom  beds.  VTe  hare  emj^oyed  both  for  many 
yean  with  satisfactory  rosidts. 

Bt.  Ignattna  Bean  (7%  ZVrfty).— This  Is  the  seed  of  IgnatiA  amsra,  a  plant 
that  is  anted  to  the  Strychnos  nnx  vomica  of  oommeroe.  The  fruit  is  about  the 
siie  ot  a  Pear,  and  Is  oorered  with  a  thick  rind.  The  so-oalled  **  beans  *'  contain 
a  huge  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  steychnia.  which  has  been  employed  in  medicine. 

▼arioiis  (/Tom).— The  **  Green  Rose"  you  could  possibly  obtain  from  any 
ef  the  chief  nurserymen,  gcfiinus  Molle  requiree  a  store  temperatore  in  this 
country  to  grow  it  snooessf ully.  There  are  botanic  gardens  both  at  Fkmikfort 
and  Hamburgh. 

Jasmtntnn  ofliolnale  (8.  C.  0.).— Possibly  this  is  the  *  common  white 
Jsasamine  *  to  wbidt  yon  allude ;  if  so,  it  may  be  allowed  to'giow  freely  during 
smnmer,  and  in  autumn  prune  in  the  straggling  shoots.  It  nuiy  be  propagated 
dUrar  by  cuttlnga  or  layen. 

CneuMboia  aot  •willlBg  im^f^ptt^.—T^  most  likely  eanee  of  the  fruit 
tumlog  yellow  at  the  neck,  being  crooked  and  bod  generally,  is  the  recent  duU 
wet  weather,  and  could  only  be  remedied  by  gentle  fixe  heat  so  as  to  admit  of  a 
oiretilation  of  warm  air.  The  most  leUable  variety  for  maricat  jMirposes  fti 
Talegraph  ;  Paragon  also  is  very  good. 

Heal7  Bag  oB  StoTe  and  Oreenhonae  Plants  {A  Victim  to  Bug).— 
A  solnUen  of  niootlm  soap.  6  ots.  to  a  gallon  of  water  wlU  destroy  mealy  bug ; 
the  plants  if  small  being  dipped,  or  if  huge  laid  on  their  sides  and  qrringed« 
turning  them  so  as  to  thoroughly  wet  ercry  part.  The  solution  should  be 
applied  at  a  temperature  of  100^  to  190^. 

Orapaa  SbanUng  (/.  K.  A^ytf).— Bemorlag  large  quantities  of  foUage  at 
one  time  Is  almost  certain  to  produce  shanking  or  scalding,  but  generally  the 
fomer.aad  la  not  taTooiable  to  the  perfect  finish  of  the  Orapes,not  infrequently 
lesnltlng  in  defideac^  of  colour  in  black  varieties. 

Hen  Required  in  (harden  (Sub$criber).—'U\xch  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  glass  and  the  flower  garden,  but  as  a  rule  a  man  to  every  acre  of  ground 
is  considered  suiRclent,  the  glass  being  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ground 
as  nsoalty  prevails  In  private  establishments.  Had  you  given  more  particulars 
enriM|fly  would  have  been  more  e3q>Uoitk 

Bom  Foliaga  Bates  (Morae^.—The  leaves  have  been  eaten  and  perforated 
hgr  some  caterpillar.  Syringe  the  trees  with  tobacco  water— vis.,  a  gallon  of 
Mbaooo  juloe  dOuted  with  6  gaUona  of  water,  adding  9  on. of  soft  soap  toeaoh 
gallon  of  the  liquid.   Apply  it  during  a  calm  evening. 

Greenbonse  Plant  not  Flowering  (A  Subscriber). —The  few  leaves 

SB  aent  appear  to  be  those  of  some  Myrtaoeons  plant,  but  without  flowers  It  Is 
possiMe  to  determine  the  qMdes.  The  exoeaslve  luxuriance  you  mention  is 
probably  the  cause  of  Its  not  flowering.  Turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  and 
repot  It  in  a  oompoet  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand  without  any  manure.  Place  it  In 
a  position  where  it  wiU  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  that  the  growth  may  be 


annually.  Lime  act'i  as  a  decomposer  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  It  also 
affords  calcareous  matter,  so  essential  to  some  kinds  of  Grapes*  particularliy 
Frontignan. 

Vlnea  tor  Earlr  Forcing  (7*.  w4Ndmw).— Of  the  Vines  you  name  Buck* 
land  SweetM*ater  and  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh  are  the  only  suitable  varieties.  Frank- 
en  thai  oan  be  forced,  but  does  not  aiwaystx>tonr  well,  and  Muscat  Hamburgh  sets 
so  badly  that  It  cannot  be  satisfactory.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  Golden  Qneeut 
which  with  Madresfleld  Court  are  capital  midseason  Giapes  and  good  for  start- 
ing in  early  spring.  Oros  Colnaa  and  AUeaate  are  eKoeUeat  late  iphrapes.  Add 
to  the  first  two  named  Blaok  Hambnigh,  FOstec's  Seedling,  and  White  Fron- 
tignan—all  suitable  for  early  forcing. 

Vine  Xioavea  Scorclied  (F.  /.).^Tbe  removal  of  fhe  foliage  in  quantity 
wotM  have  a  tendency  to  induce  scorching,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  neces- 
sary had  pinching  been  resorted  to  at  the  proper  time.  Never  allow  more  foliage 
to  be  retained  than  there  is  student  space  for.  as  w'hen^the  leaves  are  crowded 
they  cannot  properly  perform  their  functions,  and  t^dr  removal  may,  after  a 
dull  period,  result  in  the  remaining  leaves  being  scorched. 

Tomato  I^eaTaa  Onrled  (/.  BanlHf)'— The  variety  is  either  too  heavily 
cropped,  or  is  less  robust  in  duiractsr  than  the  other  that  remans  in  a  healthy 
state.  There  are  traces  of  mildew  on  the  fcdiage,  and  on  one  leaf  some  dis- 
oolocmtion  that  conveys  a  suspicion  that  the  plant  is  attadced  with  the  disoase 
simUar  to  that  oflfeoting  Potatoea.  If  the  brown  patches  Ineroase  in  siae  and 
number  you  had  better  cut  off  aU  the  affected  growths,  or  aven  destroy  the 
plants,  with  the  object  of  preserving  the  others  that  yet  remain  in  a  h«dthy 
state.  We  have  seen  thousands  of  plants  quite  mined  wlUi  the  "disease." 
Yours,  however,  judging  by  the  leaves  aent,  appear  to  be  only  slightly  afleded 
with  tiie  malady  and  may  possibly  recover. 

Tomatoes  not  Froitlng  (H.  T.  i7.).— Many  besides  yourself  find  the 
**  early  blooms  barren  "  on  plants  grown  in  pots  under  glass,  and  several  good 
cultivators  remove  the  fiist  flowers  and  seldom  fail  to  obtain  a  fall  crop,  the 
flowers  subsequently  produced  generally  setting  well.  It  Is  an  excellent  plan  to 
retain  only  one  stem  to  each  plant,  and  with  sufficient  light  for  the  foliiMze  and 
otherwise  good  management  heavy  crops  are  produced.  Your  letter  shau  have 
our  attention. 

Proalng  ddnionaiitlnu  fragrans  (M.  P.).— Cut  hack  all  excessively 
long  or  irregular  shoots  after  the  rtirab  has  flovrered,  and  tnln-in  the  branches 
to  the  wall.  During  the  spring  and  summer  any  coarse  growths  oan  also  be  re- 
moved. This  shrub,  althoogh  of  easy  cultoie,  does  not  usually  flower  very  pro- 
fasely  mdess  it  is  In  a  warm  border  and  tosined  to  a  wall  with  a  sooth  or  south- 
west aspect.  When  too  luxuriant  lifting  and  replanting  is  an  eflkcadous  mode 
of  checklog  It,  and  inducing  the  production  of  flowers. 

'  Kelon  Bteoas  Cankeirlng  (Cfara»n«r).—TtM  canker  at  the  stem  and 
roots  is  caused  by  a  snperabundant  supply  of  moisture  after  the  stem  has  been 
for  a  time  dry,  and  not  unfrequently  to  caused  hj  the  stem  being  covered  with 
leaves ;  or  drip  from  the  lights  will  cause  it.  Bomove  the  leaves  which  cover 
the  stem,  and  keep  a  clear  space  of  about  6  inches  from  the  stfln  all  round,  and 
if  any  canker  appear  rub  It  dry  with  quicklime,  and  dust  It  over  with  it  after 
the  (4ieiati<m.  Sxamine  the  plants  frequently,  say  two  or  ffaree  times  a  we^ 
and  if  any  canker  oontinae  apply  fresh  Une^  dusting  again  as  before,  and  the 
best  results  may  follow. 

Cnltnre  of  Xndigoflsra  decora  (M.  2).).— It  is  of  free  growth,  and 
requires  the  wood  y^eil  ripened  to  ensure  profuse  flowering.  Prune  In  Februaiy 
or  March,  when  the  plants  are  beginning  to  grow,  cutting  themin  rather  cloedy, 
or  in  case  of  old  plants  spur  the  shoots  into  two  or  three  eyes  ot  their  base. 
Young  plants  will  of  course  need  to  have  the  shoots  left  longer  for  the  formation 
of  the  specimen,  and  being  in  a  cool  airy  part  of  the  house  they  will  break 
naturally  and  strongly.  When  the  young  shoots  are  an  inch  long  turn  ths 
plants,  remove  most  of  the  old  soil,  and  pot  In  the  same  size  of  pot  or  a  little 
larger,  and  place  In  a  dose  pit.  shading  from  bright  sun  until  the  plants  have 
recovered,  then  expose  them  to  light  and  air,  syringing  with  water  morning 
and  evening  up  to  flowering  to  )>eep  down  lud  spider.  When  the  roots  are 
slightly  matted  shift  Into  a  pot  S  to  4  inches  larger  In  diameter,  providing  good 
drainage.  Water  mbandantly  when  growing  and  flowering,  afterwards  expoee 
the  iriant  fnlly  to  light  and  idr.  and  liTwinter  Ireep  It  diy,  net,  however,  so  as  to 
cause  the  wood  to  shri  vd  or  leaves  to  fall  nramatnrely .  Equal  parts  of  sandy  peat 
and  fibrous  loam,  a  quarter  part  of  leaf  sou  or  old  dry  cow  dong.asixth  of  sDver 
sand,  with  a  like  quantity  of  irieces  of  charcoal  form  a  suitable  ocunpost. 

▼egetatlon  North  and  South  (lUr.  C.  .Sr.).r-The  average  summer  tempera- 
tnrc  is  almost  invariably  some  degrees  lower  in  the  district  to  which  you  refer  than 
in  the  south  of  England,  and  the  crops  are  correspondingly  later.    We  know  s 

Sentleraan  who  remains  In  the  soutb  until  the  small  fruit  crops— Stcawberriea, 
urrants.  Raspberries,  and  Gooseberries  are  over,  and  then  goes  to  his  residence 
in  Morayshire  and  finds  them  just  commencing  ripening.  This  has  been  his 
practice  for  thirty  years,  and  he  has  never,  when  the  crops  were  good,  been  dis- 
appointed of  his  second  period  of  fruit.  Nearly  all  the  hay  Is  gathered  In  the 
south,  and  grain-cutting  has  commenced,  but  with  yon  the  com  is  not  nearly 
ripe.  The  diflisrenoe  gerorally  holds  good  thronghout  tAw  season,  but  occasion- 
ally the  autumn  Is  brighter  and  drier  In  some  districts  of  Scotland  than  in  the 
south  of  Bngland,  vrtiich  is  foiiunate  for  you,  or  eome  crops  in  the  north  could 
not  ripen  at  all. 

Boaes  Exuberant  (Ifish  .SuftMrtt^).— Thin-out  the  growths  if  crowded, 
retaining  those  that  are  short-jointed,  removing  those  that  are  verv  sappy  on 
the  one  hand  and  weak  on  the  other.  By  thus  admitting  light  and  air  to  the 
foliage  yon  will  aid  in  raataring  the  growth.  As  you  reside  in  a  moist  olimate 
you  may  possibly  wiUi  advantage  remove  the  tips  of  thoee  shoots  that  are  4  feet 
high,  bnt  the  growths  usually  become  firm  withont  being  stopped  when  they  are 
thinly  disposed.  If  you  do  not  prune  the  planU  too  cloeely  in  the  winter  you 
^\'^l  probably  have  fine  blooms  next  year,  but  close  pnmlug  will  result  in  further 
strong  and  perhaps  flowerless  growths. 

Late  Strai^erriea  (W.  B.  IT.).— Elton,  Eleanor,  Frogmore  Late  Pine,  and 
Loxford  Hall  Seedling  are  amongst  the  most  useful  late  varieties.  Dr.  Bogg  is 
often  late  when  grown  In  a  cool  podtion,and  Is  of  betterflavour  than  the  others. 
It  Is  not  sals  to  grow  only  one  late  Btfawbeny,  as  the  varieties  do  not  succeed 
equally  well  in  all  districts.  Try  those  named,  and  seleot  the  one  most  suitable 
torjxHursoIlaadsttnatlon.  They  can  be  had  from  growen  who  advertise  in  our 
oohnnns.    We  never  recommend  dealers. 
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Idming  Vine  Borders  (Bmuehamp  ^^nniM).— Having  given  3'our  Vine 
borders  a  dressing  of  lime  in  spring,  nu»e  will  not  be  needed  for  two  or  three 
years,  unless  a  small  quantity  was  applied,  when  a  similar  quantity  may  be  given 


Rosea  for  Chalk  Boil  (JT.  B  2>.)^By  trenching  the  son  and  makhig  It 
good  with  the  addition  of  manure  to  a  depth  of  S  feet,  and  covering  the  anifaos 
thickly  with  manure,  all  free-growing  Hoses  will  succeed  in  your  garden.  As 
you  do  not  state  the  number  of  varieties  yon  require  we  cannot  usefully  ntakea 
selection  for  yon ,  bnt  if  you  state  the  number  you  want  to  a  good  Hoee  auiasnr- 
man,  stating  also  the  nature  of  the  soil,  he  will  send  you  suitable  varieties,    u 
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the  hII  <•  TU7  etrfiiie  tlie  Bttu-  vonld  be  tiM  m«t  tn[Ub1a  itock.  ud  miuiT 
T»rtpUi«  itoald  iU»  do  kbII  oq  tlietr  omi  kwU.  We  in  quits  nudy  to  ii«m« 
loiDe  good  luletla  foi  yoa  If  yoD  wll[  let  di  know  liow  many  jou  iei|uln. 

White  FoxsIOTB  (AiilfV  SoUI^ThE  fiowen  hid  all  lallea  (nim  Mm 
bnwch  uid  worA  much  wltticr«d.  1c  oppeon  iufficleotly  dtitlncl  ta  be  prfr< 
■erred  ndlh  the  object  ot  ucertalnliig  if  the  chKnge  of  form  la  merely  acci- 

.__._. .     ^_..  niigbtaiso  wieieHl  from  the  large  lMll4b>)ied  ttowori,aiid 

Ula  a  dlAtlnct  and  pretty  Tarlcty. 

)i  imponlble  to  adrlie  yon  ai  to  (he  tnat- 
uui.  >Bgiii)i  lb.    Tbo  mint  iitiihctwyoaiine  wr---*  ■-*- 
iractlcal  ganlener  In  tbc  nelghbourbood.    Tbo  I 
;  "apparently  wild  tnee  with   tbomi"   Endla 

VlUM  DnhaKlthj  Q.  T.  S.).— Youhaie  mUiiDdentood  aa.    'We 

—  .V. ..1 ■  .u-  ._ii J  by  eyrlnglng  too  — '- 

itlCwuciiuedby  t 


mid  be  to 


re  tbo  *«Dt1UtDn  Iff 


IT  Vluotai 


Umiy,  anile  deall 

tract  the  juice,  tl 

Ola  In  the  leaves.    Wlietliei 
.  tho  iBd  .pider  yoo  earn 

e  otter  IneeoO 

foliage  >■ 

olanuunged  and   your  Uelons  • 
witu  rea  Bpiaer.     leu  naq  rjecvr  ipoDffO  tlio  LeavMDOWaOd  give  tbe  ViDeaann 
houte  a  tboicuBh  oleanalug:  la  Uh  wluter. 

TBtloiu  {£.).— If  you  hareemplojed  light  opan  neta,  old  herring  neU,  for 
tb«  tana,  Uwy  an  not  the  canM  ot  ttw  foUacs  faOInc-  Tbe  tm  art  prob^l; 
weak  a*  well  u  old,  and  In  that  «tato  the  foliage  la  my  liable  to  tbe  attaclu  of 
red  iplder,  wUcIi  doea  little  bana  to  joaag  ud  Tlftonnaljr  growlDg  tnulieg. 
Tbs  t«u)enc]r  of  early  defoliation  la  to  leitrict  raot^ctloii,  which  renden  the 
treei  Mil  wtaktr,  and  th»  (mlt  tmallec  each  year.  Keep  yoar  old  trcee  till  the 
oUtera  an  Id  a  bearing  itale.  then  deatioy  th«  fonoer,  bUTlDg  HiU  younger 
plauta  ooudng  on  lo  malntali^  the  aiipply.  All  the  treea  you  name  may  be  lafely 
remOTed  If  tbey  are  taken  up  with  ^Ereat  eai^  planted  well,  and  etaked  aecorely- 
Bvergreen  Oaka,  however,  do  not  inmsplBiit  well,  and  ipedal  attention  mnat  be 

In apKlally prepared  b^a. «ch"™d'haTlng a baTto Itnlf. ttaeynly be piuled 

pr*rniA>Ij  planted  In  tprlng,  joat  when  freeh  growth  li  commencing.  Frnltla 
nuerallj  null  thli  yaar,  th«  ■  eallier  not  having  bten  hronnible  for  Ita  fiM 
devtelapDIDt.  A  greenhonte  with  a  nortli  aipect  la  nltable  for  Femi.  Sela- 
glnellu,  flnfr-loUaged  Begonlaa,  and  ma  Fuchstaa  la  tlia  aummei ;  a1»  for 
CkUMllUa  and  many  other  plan  la. 

BozM  tut  ExhibltiiiE  Cnt  Flowan  (&n  /«»).— Then  la  do  work 
pnblldMd  an  tlila  anbject.  Tbe  boi«  ducribed  In  tbe  book  yon  name  will,  aa 
to  aln  BDd  dEataooei  of  the  tube*,  aniwer  equllT  well  for  Falanonluag,  and 
PanalM  nuv  be  abown  In  boiea  that  aro  nied  tor  CamaUona,  (he  mmenalona  ol 
which  an  glren  aa  tollawa  by  the  Natloul  CanwUon  and  FI«otM  Bodtty:— 


lilncbca:  depth,  «1  incb 
aim  ibanld  be  In  three  n 

71m  eollecttona  of  tweni 


le,  it  liichi 


thia  UDd  wnaA  with  Arnlifn  1 
Tlia  bnncbei  ot  Uis  Bngllih  Map 

«f  Edarofa  plantA^oita  an  moat  n 
«t  tomai  tiM  eonmioDaat  at  all 


le  length,  ie|  in 


id  AMcan  Uarigoldt  may 


II}.— Ftelsd  oak  tsrd-wood  makea  a  But-cliaa 
may  be  arraDged  to  anil  lUiiloat  alt  taitv. 
Ill  anfgot  tomethlag  of  tbe  appearance  ot 
bat  yon  caa  bave  It  ptaoed  to  ault  yoor  own 
.  la  noportfon  to  Ita  radeneaa.  A  fence  ot 
MM  la  ODe  of  tba  loeat  objada  In  a  gaidm. 
'  >},  am  tbe  beat  ot  all  wood 
Oj  be  bad,    Tba  thinning* 


Mumanlv  known  aa  the  Scotch  fence.     — ^  ^ --no—  ~ 

■ereral  afiape*  and  pnt  them  together  la  aqoaie^  trlaoglaa,  or  diamond!  to 
ronrtafte. 

MMnti  of  Fmiii  (0.  P^Ouui),— The  Fear  waa  mnch  decayed,  bat  iqt] 


.  ...oarfa;  », Lejoeeteria fonoo'* ;  J, Completelr 

—Tbe  plant  to  which  yoo  reter  Is  Trltoma  Orarta.  (W.R.).—Y, 
whan  anbralttm  to  na  wer*  too  wltber«l  to  be  idenlilled.  iJ 
I,  WiM  Menrieall ;  I,  Too  wltherad  to  be  recognlaaLle :  I,  kib 
4.  HabroUiamnB*  alagiuu ;  f,  Teratnm  ulgnun ; «.  PsnUaovat 
Achillea  PtarmlcB  Hon  pleno.  (Jtf. /t^ur).— Tb 
reednd  wtn  quite  wltboot  aporei,  ao  thdr  nanu 
oartolDty. 


a.  (CwhWd).- 
ot  tbe  term  we 
determined  with 
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ROTATION  OF  CBOPPING  FOR  HEAVY  OR  MtSED 
LOAMY  SOILS. 

We  &re  ftw&re  tbftt  we  btive  nndertekcu  •  difficult  task  in 
endesTOuriog  to  iodicate  the  best  rotAtions  of  cropi^ng  loi  heavy 
or  mixed  loamy  Boilt,  but  onr  expencnce  of  the  syiteitu  of  crop- 
ping adapted  upon  TariouB  loamy  anils  has  been  so  extenuTe  tliat 
our  remaika  may  be  the  meaiu  of  inducing  the  home  brmer  to 
consider  the  subject  attentively.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  we 
ihall  have  to  contend  with  will  be  diSeience  of  soil,  ^oation,  and 
aspect.  The  soils,  and  the  variations  from  flat  to  hilly  land,  even 
where  the  soil  is  similar,  will  be  sure  to  inBnence  the  cropping ; 
we  shall  theyefora  endeavoor  in  Uie  vaiions  divisions  ol  soils  to 
name  them,  in  order  that  each  may  the  more  readily  be  treated 
by  different  modes  of  cropping.  Id  canying  oat  oni  intentions 
we  tball,  however,  be  obliged  to  allude  incidentally  to  Uie  eystem 
of  stocking  as  well  as  cropping,  for  it  is  Important  that  wherever  ' 
stock  is  kept  it  should  be  shown  practically  bow  it  is  made  suit- 
able to  both  soil  and  climate. 

We  will  fint  consider  tbe  tieatment  of  clay  soils.  These  vary 
much  in  consequence  of  the  diffeience  of  the  subsoil,  yet  there  is 
a  similarity  among  them  which  either  excludes  sheep  from  the 
land,  or  at  any  tale  from  comnming  roots  upon  the  land  in  tbe 
winter  months.  StUI  on  many  farms,  especially  those  situated 
upon  a  chalk  sobsoil,  sheep  are  kept  in  large  numben.  Let  na 
first  dificoss  a  relation  of  cropping  for  soch  sculs,  inclnding  a  pro- 
vision tor  sheep  feeding  off  green  crops  daring  the  innimer 
monUiB ;  and  wc  mnst  hete  remark  that  the  present  time  is  the 
best,  not  ouly  tor  setting  out  the  rotation,  bat  also  for  altering 
any  mode  upon  which  a  farm  may  have  been  previously  c<m- 
ducted.  We  will  illnstrate  oui  advised  ^s(em  hy  the  cropping 
of  a  farm  of  200  acres  of  atabic  land.  Fint  year  a  preparation 
by  aatamn  fallow,  sown  with  Bye,  Trifolinin,  and  winter  Tetohea 
in  autumn,  and  Mangold  in  the  spring,  extending  over  20  acres, 
in  Boch  proportions  as  tbe  reqnircmcnta  of  the  stock  may  dictate. 
Aa  we  are  advocating  what  may  tie  called  a  five-course  rotation, 
each  division  will  contain  10  acres,  thus  there  are  20  acres  more 
to  crop  in  this  division.  This  should  be  sown  equally  with  Beans 
and  Feas,  which  may  be  succeeded  by  Wheat  following  a  fallow 
made  after  the  Bye,  Trifolinm,  and  Vetches  have  been  fed  off  by 
sheep.  The  Mangolds  should  be  palled  for  food  at  the  homestead, 
01  tor  feeding  sheep  in  the  follon-ing  spring  upon  tbe  land.  As 
soon  as  the  Beans  and  Peas  have  been  harvested  the  laud  should 
be  scarified  and  autumn-fallowed,  and  the  whole  40  acres  under 
preparation  tor  Wheat  mnst  be  manured  at  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. If  the  season  is  an&ivoutable  for  the  dung  being  laid 
out  artifidal  manures  may  be  applied — a  portion  at  seed  time, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  spring.  The  land  where  the  sheep  bare 
been  folded  on  the  green  crops  will,  with  the  autumn  fallow 
Bocceeding,  be  well  prepared  for  Wheat  without  any  manare 
until  the  spring,  when,  if  requisite,  it  Diay  be  dressed  with  nitrate 
of  soda.  We  have  thus  accounted  for  two  years  ont  ot  the  five 
by  green  crops,  roots,  fallow,  and  pulse  crops  in  the  first  year, 
and  Wheat  in  the  second  year.  Tbe  third  coarse  shoold  be  Lent 
com,  either  Oats  or  Barley,  or  both  in  admixture,  called  drege. 
It  for  Barley  the  land  should  be  prepared  by  steam  power,  and 
broken  up  roughly  to  lie  the  winter.  In  the  spring  the  Bed 
Clover  seeds  will  be  Bown  in  tbe  Lent  com  upon  half  the  lain 
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— viz.,  20  acres.  The  other  half  should  be  sown  with  Butch 
and  Alslke  Clovers  mixed  with  Timothy  Grass  seeds,  thus  com- 
pleting the  fourth  course.  In  the  fifth  and  last  course  20  acres 
may  he  retain^  as  old  lea,  and  20  acres  sown  with  Beans  and 
Peas,  the  latter  being  sown  on  the  land  which  was  devoted  to 
green  crops  and  fed  off  by  sheep  in  the  first  course.  This  will 
complete  the  cropping  on  a  farm  where  sheep  may  be  kept 
in  summer  time.  It  will  be  noticed  by  the  home  farmer  that 
there  will  be  various  opportunities  for  short  fallows  under  this 
system,  so  essential  to  the  successful  culture  of  heavy  land.  The 
crops  grown  under  this  rotation  will  be  20  acres  of  green  crops 
and  roots,  40  acres  of  Beans  and  Peas,  40  acres  of  Wheat,  40  acres 
of  Clover  and  grass,  40  acres  of  Lent  com,  and  20  acres  of  old  lea. 

We  will  next  consider  a  rotation  of  crops  adapted  for  the 
strongest  land  where  few  if  any  sheep  are  kept,  and  the  root  and 
preen  crops  arc  employed  for  feeding  fattme  cattle  or  sheep 
in  covered  yards,  or  tor  dairy  or  store  cattle,  all  roots  and  green 
crops  being  removed  from  the  land.  We  propose,  as  before,  to 
take  an  arable  farm  of  200  acres,  to  be  cropped  under  a  four- 
oonrse ;  ateam  power,  however,  being  a  great  necessity  in  the  cul- 
tivation. The  first  course  will  be  prepared  by  an  autumn  fallow, 
and  as  we  have  50  acres  to  crop  in  this  division  15  acres  may  be 
sown  with  Rye,  Trifolium,  and  Vetches,  15  acres  with  Mangolds, 
15  with  Swedes,  and  6  acres  with  early  common  Turnips.  All 
^  these  crops  should  be  prepared  for  by  autumn  cultivation,  the 
green  crop  seeds  being  sown  in  the  autumn.  The  land  tor  root 
crops  must  be  deeply  ploughed  to  lie  during  the  winter,  but  in  the 
early  spring  no  ploughing  should  be  required  for  roots.  Sow 
early,  in  oMer  to  secure  the  heaviest  crops  of  roots  and  an  early 
autumn  clearance,  as  all  will  require  to  be  removed  and  stored 
either  by  a  heap  in  the  field  or  at  the  homestead  for  feeding  cattle 
in  the  winter  and  spring  months.  The  green  crops  being  removed 
early  will  offer  no  impediment  to  fallowing  the  land  after,  and 
laying  out  the  manure  for  Wheat :  the  land  for  roots  will  have 
been  spring-cultivated,  and  hand-picked  to  remove  grass  and 
weeds,  being  also  horse  and  hand-hoed  in  due  season,  grass  and 
weeds  again  being  forked  out,  or  the  land  scarified  after  the 
removal  of  the  crops.  The  whole  of  the  root  Ismd  will  then  be 
manured  and  ploughed  for  Wheat,  or  in  case  of  adverse  weather 
the  carting  oi  manure  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  artificial 
manures  used  instead  ;  after  the  Wheat  has  been  drilled,  and  for 
such  land  it  should  be  drilled  at  12  inches  between  ^e  lines, 
giving  an  opportunity  for  effectual  horse*hoeing  in  the  spring,  for 
in  some  seasons  unless  this  is  done  the  crop  will  be  greatly  de- 
preciated. Thus  the  first  course  for  fallow  crops  will  have  been 
completed,  and  also  the  second  course  sown  with  Wheat,  each 
being  50  acres.  The  third  course  of  60  acres  may  be  appropriated 
as  follows : — 15  acres  being  sown  with  Wheat  and  broad  Qovor, 
15  acres  with  Dutch  and  Alsike  Clover  mixed  with  Timothy 
Grass  ;  and  20  acres  with  Beans  and  Peas,  either  together  or 
separately,  or  the  Beans  may  be  mixed  with  winter  Vetches. 
This  completes  the  third  course,  which  may  be  in  the  fourth  course 
followed  by  Lent  com,  or  Wheat  in  part ;  for  25  acres  of  this  lain 
may,  when  the  season  is  favourable,  be  sown  with  either  out  of 
lea,  and  the  remaining  25  acres  with  Oats  or  drege  in  the  spring, 
or  in  favourable  seasons  a  part  may  be  sown  with  winter  Oats. 

In  this  fonr-conrse  cropping  we  provide  of  green  and  root 
crops,  50  acres ;  of  Wheat,  50  acres ;  of  Clover  and  grass  crops 
and  pulse,  50  acres ;  of  Lent  corn  and  Wheat,  50  acres.  In  prac- 
tically criticising  this  rotation  of  cropping  it  may  be  said  that 
the  cost  of  tillage  will  be  too  great  for  any  advantageous  results  ; 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  heaviest  labour  is  not  only 
done  more  effectively  by  steam  power  than  it  could  be  done  by 
animal  power,  but  that  the  practice  sets  the  horses  free  to  do  a 
large  portion  of  the  work  which  could  not  be  done  by  steam. 
One  great  feature  in  the  rotation  will  be  found  in  the  fallowing, 
which  may  be  as  effectively  carried  out  for  all  useful  and  repro- 
ductive purposes  as  the  old-fashioned  long  winter  and  summer 
fallow,  whereon  must  be  charged  rent;  tithes,  and  rates,  the 
labour  bill  of  horses  and  men  for  a  year,  without  anything  to 
compensate.  The  four-course  rotation  we  advise  will  not  only 
carry  out  successfully  all  the  objects  for  which  fallowing  may  bo 
said  to  be  necessary,  but  that  it,  under  intelligent  management, 
provides  an  enormous  amount  of  vegetable  and  green  food  for 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  This  must  be  considered  an  important 
point  in  the  management  of  the  home  farm,  especially  at  any 
period  when  com  and  pulse  is  selling  at  a  low  price.  We 
have  now  to  give  the  old-fashioned  rotation  to  enable  the  home 
farmer  to  take  notice  of  by  comparison  with  those  we  have 
named.  It  is  firat  year  a  long  fallow,  manured  ;  second  year. 
Wheat ;  third  year,  Oats  or  drege  ;  fourth  year,  Clover  and  part 
Beans  or  Peas.  The  principal  points  to  be  observed  in  this  rota- 
tion is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  food  adapted  for  the  feeding 


of  stock,  and  consequently  the  loss  of  profits  thereon,  with  but 
little  manure  made  to  renew  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

nor$e  Labour. — ^Wo  will  suppose  that  in  accordance  with  our 
recommendations  both  the  horses  and  all  implements  required  for 
harvest  work  are  waiting  only  the  word  of  command  to  commence 
operations.  It  then  becomes  a  question  of  how  far  the  home  farmer 
is  provided  with  the  machinery  necessary  for  cutting  and  tying  the 
crops  of  com,  &c.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  farmers 
in  some  districts  as  to  the  carting  of  I^ent  com,  such  as  Barley  and 
Oats,  in  a  loone  state  or  tied  into  sheaves.  Our  opmion  is  that  it  is 
best  to  tie  and  set  up  every  kind  of  ceieal  in  shocks,  particularly 
where  the  reaping  ana  binding  machine  is  employed ;  because  if  the 
com  is  quite  dry  when  tied  into  sheaf,  and  the  shocks  are  kept 
properly  set  up,  all  the  straw  and  grain  cannot  be  injured  even  in 
the  most  adverse  weather.  The  only  disadvantage  we  have  experi- 
enced in  the  practice  has  been  where  the  Clover  and  grass  seeds  were 
sown  in  the  com,  as  if  the  shocks  stand  for  any  lengthened  period 
the  young  plants  will  be  destroyed.  It  may  be  thought  that  these 
might  be  removed  on  a  fine  day,  but  on  the  return  of  heavy  rains  the 
sheaves  removed  will  suffer  seriously,  because  the  portions  of  the 
sheaf  hitherto  sheltered  will  become  exposed.  In  very  high  winds, 
which  usually  accompany  a  wet  and  stormy  season,  when  the  stocks 
are  blown  down  they  may  be  set  up  again  upon  fresh  ground,  but  in 
round  shocks  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  wind.  The  advantage  of 
tying  Lent  com  is  found  chiefly  in  the  diminished  labour  and  time 
required  both  of  horses  and  men  at  carting  time.  We  have  also 
found  that  when  sheaved  either  Barley  or  Oats  may  be  made  into 
round  instead  of  oblong  ricks.  We  much  prefer  the  former  plan, 
because  the  butts  of  the  sheaves  face  the  outside,  receiving  less 
damage  from  winter  weather,  and  a  ronnd  rick  needs  less  thatching 
and  is  not  so  likely  to  be  stripped  by  high  winds. 

Hand  Labour. — Although  in  the  early  districts  harvesting  has 
commenced,  yet  the  home  fanner  should  remember  that  labour  will 
be  required  in  hoeing  the  young  Turnips  and  in  the  second  hoeing  of 
earlier  root  crops.  This  matter  cannot  be  neglected  with  safety, 
therefore  some  men  must  be  employed  in  the  hoeing  of  roots  and 
similar  work  during  the  harrest  month.  Where  labourers  are  scarce 
it  is  a  practice  to  turn  most  of  the  horses  out  to  grass  during  the 
early  part  of  the  harvest  before  the  carting  of  com  commences,  in 
order  that  the  teamsmen  and  boys  mav  be  available  for  harvest  work. 
We  object  to  this  plan,  because  the  few  days  or  a  week's  work  for 
the  horses  is  lost  at  a  time  when  we  have  found  the  labour  of  the 
horses  of  far  more  consequence  than  that  of  the  men.  The  home 
farmer  must  now  consider  that  the  harvest  work  is  most  important, 
but  the  sheep  and  cattle  should  on  no  account  be  neglected.  The 
Iambs  recently  purchased  on  the  grazing  farms  and  stock  lambs  on 
the  hill  farms  should  be  shorn  about  the  middle  of  this  month.  The 
ewes,  too,  can  be  leared  or  dipped  to  prevent  the  fiy  striking.  In  a 
season  like  the  present  dairy  cows  require  little  food  besides  their 
pasturage ;  if,  however,  the  grass  should  run  short  the  second  cutting 
of  Clover  becomes  valuable  for  them,  instead  of  risking  making  it 
into  hay.  In  harvest  time  the  work  of  cutting  Clover  for  horses  or 
cattle  should  be  done  by  a  man  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
employ  the  odd  horse  for  carting  it  to  farmstead,  instead  of  the 
teamsmen  being  taken  for  the  purpose.  The  women,  where  they  are 
encouraged  to  work,  are  capable  of  doing  much  light  work  besides 
that  of  the  harvest  field,  except  where  a  man  and  his  family  under- 
take the  work  of  cutting  com  and  pulse  by  the  acre.  The  method  of 
running  pigs  over  the  stubbles  after  harvest  is  nearly  abolished  or 
fallen  mto  disnse,  because  under  ordinary  management  the  horse- 
rake  leaves  little  food  for  pigs,  and  we  often  find  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  pigs  in  the  fields  intended  for  them. 


METHOD  OF  TESTING  MILK. 

The  lactometer,  a  short  tube  of  large  dimensions,  weighted  at 
its  lower  end,  and  carrying  above  a  slender  graduated  stem,  is 
the  simplest  instrument  for  testing  milk,  and  is  far  more  generally 
used  than  any  other  instrument  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  When  the  milk  to  be  tested  is  known  to  be  unskimmed, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  at  the  time  the  test  is  made  is 
60^  Fahr.,  the  indications  obtained  by  this  method  are  sufficiently 
reliable  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  lactometer  used  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Health  is  graduated  from  20^  up  to  120;* ;  the  100° 
corresponds  to  a  specific  gravity  or  density  of  1.029,  which  is  taken 
as  the  lowest  allowable  limit  for  pure  unwatered  and  unskimmed 
milk ;  the  114°  corresponding  to  the  specific  gravity  of  1.033,  is 
taken  as  the  highest  allowable  liniit  for  pure  whole  milk ;  the 
test  is  made  in  all  cases  at  60°  Fahr.  These  limits  correspond 
with  those  generaUv  adopted  elsewhere.  There  are  undoubted 
cases,  however,  in  which  the  density  of  the  milk  of  a  single  cow 
has  been  found  to  be  less  than  1.029  at  60°,  and  it  is  safe  to  use 
this  standard  of  purity  only  in  the  case  of  the  mixed  milk  of 
several  cows,  at  least  three  or  four,  as  usually  received  at  a  factory ; 
and  even  then  it  would  be  prudent  not  to  take  action  against  a 
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suspected  patron,  unless  the  lactometer  indicated  a  few  degree? 
below  lOO.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  practice  of  the  New  York 
BoarJ  of  Health  to  proceed  against  a  dealer  only  when  his  milk 
indicates  9(y*. 

The  skimming  of  milk  cannot  be  detected  bj  the  lactometer ; 
in  fact,  as  is  generally  known,  skimmed  milk  can  be  watered  so 
tiiat  it  will  have  the  density  of  good  unskimmed  milk.  Any 
experienced  dairyman  can  tell  by  the  appearance  of  suspected 
milk  whether  it  has  been  much  skimmed  or  not.  For  the  detec- 
tion of  a  moderate  removal  of  cream  the  cream-gauge  is  a  very 
unsatisfEtctory  test,  upon  which  very  little  real  dependance  can  be 
placed.  Many  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  approximately 
accurate  determination  of  fat  in  milk,  which  shall  not  require  too 
much  time  and  manipulation,  but  nearly  all  of  them  have  failed 
to  answer  the  purpose.  Marchand's  lactobutyrometrical  test,  a 
full  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Cornell 
University  Bxperiment  Station  for  1879-80,  has  most  successfully 
stood  the  test  of  time,  although  it  is  not  yet  all  that  could  be 
desired.  It  requires  but  little  apparatus,  and  the  manipulation 
is  easy  and  short  Such  a  description  of  the  method  as  would  be 
of  any  practical  use  to  our  inquiring  friend  would  take  up  so 
much  of  our  space,  that  we  must  refer  him  to  the  report,  which, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  can  be  had  on  application  to  Professor 
G.  C.  Caldwell,  Ithaca,  N.Y.--(iVew  Tm^h  Tribune.) 


PRESERVING  EGGS. 


Thb  provident  housewife  should  now  be  busied  with  preserving 
the  superfluous  eggs  of  summer  against  winter  scarcity.  We 
believe  the  recipe  long  ago  given  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  "  the 
Henwife,"  par  excel&nce  the  best.  She  wrote :  "  Once  a  week 
I  clear  my  baskets,  selecting  only  perfectly  formed  eggs ;  the 
slightest  ^ucture  or  imperfection  in  the  shell  would  cause  the 
fauure  of  a  whole  batch.  I  place  the  eggs  carefully  in  a  jar  and 
pour  over  them  lime  water,  which  is  made  by  dissolving  quick- 
lime in  the  proportion  of  two  shells  to  four  gallons  of  water. 
This  must  stand  a  day  at  least  till  the  residue  has  settled  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  clearer  portion  is  then  poured  over  the 
eggs  so  as  to  cover  them.  Should  the  jar  not  be  full  fresh  eggs 
are  added  from  time  to  time,  and  as  the  lime  water  rises  it  is 
poured  into  another  jar  ready  to  be  filled  in  like  manner.  Be 
careful  that  the  eggs  are  at  least  an  inch  below  the  surface  of 
the  water;  place  a  plate  or  lid  of  wood  over  them  to  prevent 
their  floating ;  tie  up  the  jar  and  label  it,  stating  the  date  and 
number  of  dosens." 

PIGEONS— PARTING  THE   BIRDS— FLYING. 

PiGBON  FANCiSBa  must  now  be  thinking  of  parting  their  birds 
— at  least,  if  they  have  accommodation  for  dioing  so.  Pigeons 
which  were  mated  early  will  by  this  time  have  been  occupied 
long  enough  with  the  arduous  task  of  rearing  successive  families. 
We  believe  the  season  has  in  general  been  a  good  one  for  Pigeons ; 
we  certainly  have  never  reared  more  or  stronger  bijrds — a 
strange  contrast  to  last  year,  which  we  found  absolutely  disas- 
trous to  young  Pigeons  I  It  is  often  difficult  to  know  exactly 
when  to  port  pairs.  The  hens  generally  lay  again  before  their 
last  squeasers  can  feed  themselves,  and  so  we  are  tempted  to  so 
on  from  nest  to  nest.  If  we  allow  this  much  longer  our  birds, 
specially  the  hens,  will  not  be  well  through  the  moult  by  the 
snowing  season.  Either  the  last-laid  pairs  of  eggs  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  common  birds,  which  are  stronger  and  can  be  allowed 
to  breed  as  long  as  they  like,  or  they  must  be  destroyed.  The 
hens  should  then  at  once  be  removed  and  placed  in  a  house  with- 
out cocks  and  without  nesting  places. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  world  in  general,  apart  from  mere 
Pi^on  fanciers,  seems  now  to  take  considerable  interest  in  Pigeon 
flymg ;  at  least,  we  judge  so  from  the  constant  notices  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers  of  interesting  flights.  Th^  Graphic  of 
Saturday  last  states,  **  On  the  25th  July  a  Pigeon  started  from 
London  at  6  A.M.  and  arrived  at  Cologne  exactly  at  12,  thus 
'  doing '  the  distance  in  twelve  hours."  It  is  well  that  the  public 
should  be  interested  in  the  subject,  for  in  case  of  national  emer- 

fencies  homing  Pigeons  might  be  of  the  greatest  use,  as  they  were 
uring  the  siege  of  Paris.— Fancibb, 

VARIETIES. 
Thb  Poultrt  Club.— We  understand  that  a  Committee  meeting 
of  this  Club  is  to  be  held  to-morrow  (August  Idth),  at  the  Charing 
Cross  Hotel,  at  noon. 

—  BntD  Prbbbryatiov.— Lord  Dartrey  has  been  calHag  at- 
tention to  the  general  disregard  shown  in  Ireland  to  the  Acts  for  the 


preservation  of  birds  and  seafowl.  The  police  are  apparently  too 
much  occupied  with  the  preservation  of  human  life  to  think  of  that 
of  the  unfortunate  birds. 

DucLAiR  Ducks.— We  learn  from  a  letter  to  a  oontenqporary 

that  Miss  Mary  Arnold  has  been  searching  in  France  for  Duolau 
Ducks.  We  are  much  interested  iu  any  additions  to  our  aqoati* 
domestic  birds,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  result  of  the  seacch,  stiil 
more  to  see  the  birds  in  the  exhibition  pen. 

—  Wb  have  received  the  schedules  of  the  poultry  tAtomn  to  be 
held  at  Winslow  on  September  16th,  and  at  Worcester  en  Stpteaik 
her  18th  and  20th.  The  fbrmer  is  that  of  the  Royal  and  Oealrat 
Bucks  Agrioultucal  Association,  which  has  generally  been  hdd  at 
Aylesbury.  The  classes  are  much  the  same  as  usual,  and  for  bicds  of 
any  age.  The  classification  of  the  Worcester  Show  is  on  the  whole 
good^  though  we  much  regret  to  see  but  one  class  for  all  varieties  of 
Dorkings*    It  is  confined  to  chickens  of  the  year* 

Hbavt  RAnrPALL.— From  Leicester  we  learn  that  the  heavy 

rainfall  of  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning  has  caused  the  River 
Soar  to  overflow  its  banks  and  submerge  large  tracts  of  land.  At 
Sileby,  Barrow,  and  Cotes,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Loughbonmgk 
the  waters  are  out  to  a  serious  extent ;  in  some  instanoes  the  roads 
are  2  feet  under  water.  e  meadows  near  Leicester  present  a  de- 
plorable aspect,  sheets  of  water  extending  for  miles,  and  in  many 
instances  the  crops  have  been  destroyed.  A  conaidetahle  quantity  of 
hay  in  process  of  making  has  been  washed  away. 

Wheat  rs  America.— The  Prairie  Farmer  says  —  "The 

capacity  of  this  country  for  the  production  of  Wheat  seems  to  be 
almost  illimitable.  Cem  does  not  thrive  well  at  an  elevation  gpreater 
than  that  of  5000  feet,  while  Wheat  can  be  raised  between  2000  and 
dOOd  feet  higher.  In  the  far  west  there  is  an  area  of  two  hundred 
million  acres  of  land  where  Wheat  will  grow  and  com  will  not.  The 
capacity  of  the  Canadian  Korth-west  for  Wheat  production  has  been 
previously  adverted  to  in  these  columns.  It  is  believed  that  in  this 
territory  alone  all  the  bread  needed  by  the  world  oan  be  produced. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  this  last-mentioned  oonsnmm&tion  is  the  dis- 
tance of  that  region  from  the  principal  markets ;  but,  as  mentioned 
in  a  previous  number,  the  increase  of  railway  facilities  and  the 
already  existing,  system  of  water  communication  are  on  the  way  to 
furnish  an  early  solution  of  the  problem.*' 

—  Fumigation  vor  Gapes. — ^Bntomolog^te  always  prescribe 
as  a  cure  for  gapes  in  chickens  to  remove  the  worms  from  their 
windpipes  with  a  feather  or  horse  hair.  The  truth  is,  not  one  person 
in  a  hundred  has  the  requisite  skill  to  perform  this  nice  surgical 
operation ;  hence  the  remedy,  though  often  repeated,  is  valueless. 
A  much  better  way  is  to  kill  the  parasites  with  tobacco  smoke. 
They  then  let  go  their  hold  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vrind- 
pipe,  which  stops  the  spasms  and  relieves  the  chicken  at  once.  They 
are  afterward  probably  thrown  out,  or  at  least  never  give  any  further 
trouble.  The  remedy  is  safe  and  sure.  We  have  never  failed  in  a 
single  instance  in  this  treatment  of  chickens,  although  in  many 
instances  they  were  in  the  last  stages,  and  hardly  able  to  walk.  The 
smoke  may  be  blown  into  the  nostrils  through  a  pipe  by  enclosing 
the  head  in  a  little  bag,  or  where  there  are  a  number  of  chickens 
affected  they  may  be  put  in  a  basket  and  covered  with  a  cloth,  and 
then  placed  over  an  iron  or  earthen  vessel,  in  which  the  tobacco  may 
be  burned,  the  smoke  being  forced  into  the  basket  by  a  cloth  spread 
around.  The  chickens  should  be  examined  every  few  seconds,  and 
whenever  one  becomes  stupid  it  should  be  taken  out  and  laid  on  the 
g^und,  where  it  will  soon  recover. — (New  York  Tribwne.) 

—  Masufacturb  of  Forbign  Chb^bs.- a  few  of  the  oontip 
nental  cheeses  have  been  on  a  small  scale  imiteted  in  this  eomntrj ; 
it  is  obvious,^  however,  that  they  will  not  be  extensively  produced 
imtil  the  taste  of  the  people  has  been  so  educated  as  to  create  an 
equivalent  demand  for  them.  Such  education  is,  however,  no  doubt 
going  on.  The  GK>rgonzola,  a  famous  Italian  cheese,  in  some  raspecte 
resembling  the  Stilton,  has  been  very  successfully  imitatod  in 
Leicestershire,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  ezceptloB  oi 
the  Roquefbrt,  all  the  more  worthy  and  popular  of  the  continental 
kinds  of  cheese  can  be  successfully  produced  in  England.    Whether 
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or  not  it  will  be  profitable  to  produce  them  is  a  problem  whose 
aolalion  we  leare  to  time.  Some  of  onr  well-known  authoritie^are 
advocating  the  production  of  soft  cheeses  in  the  place  of  a  portion 
of  the  hard  ones  pecnliar  to  this  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
an  opening  for  some  of  the  better  kinds  will  be  provided.  Hade 
for  early  oonsnmptlon,  the  retnme  will  be  quicker,  and  a  new  element 
of  varietj  will  be  introduced  into  the  dairying  of  these  islands. — 
{^  Dairy  Farming^  by  Prqfettor  Bheldm.) 

—  Harvest  Prospects  in  the  Midlands.— Great  delay  has 
been  experienoed  in  gathering  in  the  hay  harvest  in  Warwickshire 
owing  to  the  wet  weather,  and  in  many  instances  the  crops  have  been 
so  damaged  that  they  will  scarcely  repay  the  increased  labour  ex- 
pended on  them.  Wheat  has  been  thrown  back  considerably  by  the 
weather,  and  at  present  it  is  hard  to  say  what  kind  of  yield  it  will 
be.  Barley  is  about  an  average.  Oats  are  better  than  last  year,  and 
promise  well.  Beans  are  Iflcewise  in  better  oondition,  and  above  the 
aven^.  The  harvest  will  be  a  late  one.  Potatoes  are  a  good  yield, 
but  in  some  instances  the  disease  has  appeared,  not,  however,  to  a 
great  extent.  The  root  crops  are  looking  well,  but  plenty  of  weeds 
are  to  be  found.  A  few  weeks*  fine  weather  would  make  a  wonderful 
difference  to  harvest  prospects  in  this  district. 

Bearing  TrRKXT8.~Hucfa   of  the  alleged  delicacy   of 

young  Turkeys  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  strain, 
the  produce  of  an  American  cross  being  always  found  much  more 
hardy.  It  is,  however,  quite  true  that  during  the  earlier  weeks,  and 
before  the  young  birds  "shoot  the  red,^'  as  it  is  expressly  called,  or 
develope  the  red  carunculated  protuberances  about  the  neck  and 
throat,  they  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  wet,  so  that  even  one  good 
wetting  will  perceptibly  thin  a  large  brood.  After  that  period  is 
passed,  however,  they  become  daily  more  hardy,  so  that  they  will 
roost  in  trees  during  winter  if  permitted  without  any  injury,  unless 
unusually  severe  frost  may  cause  frost-bitten  toes.  The  period  of 
danger  being  thus  limited,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  take  special  care 
while  it  lasts.  Special  and  ample  shelter  should  therefore  be  pro- 
vided, and  if  the  hens  are  at  lib^ty  they  should  be  driven  under  it 
on  'die  approach  of  a  shower ;  by  which  means,  if  well  fed,  the  dangers 
of  infancy  may  be  warded  off.  For  a  period  of  one  to  three  weeks — 
depending  on  the  weather — the  hen  should  always  be  confined,  the 
Turkey  chicks  being,  however,  allowed  to  run  out  on  the  grass  during 
dry  days.  Such  management,  with  plenty  of  good  meal  as  food,  will 
bring  the  chicks  on  with  little  difficulty.  Many  farmers  feed  only  on 
grain  after  a  week  or  two,  but  on  such  diet  the  young  birds  never 
grow  large,  and  rarely  show  good  conetitutions.  There  is  another 
thing  to  be  remarked  :  Many  careful  observers  have  recorded  that, 
when  given  the  option,  Turkeys  seem  to  prefer  the  leaves  of  the 
Dandelion  to  any  other  green  food,  and  it  has  been  found  that  such 
leaves  liberally  given  conduce  greatly  to  the  health  and  vigour  of 
the  broods.  The  well-known  medicinal  properties  of  this  plant  (em- 
ployed in  medicine  under  the  name  of  taraxacum)  both  as  a  tonic  and 
alterative,  make  these  effects  easily  understood ;  and  it  is  therefore 
well  worth  while  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  Dandelion  wherever 
Turkeys  are  reared.  This  object,  as  gardeners  well  know,  is  only  too 
easily  attained  in  most  places ;  but  even  if  necessary  to  scatter  a  few 
heads  of  seed  over  small  patches  of  ground,  it  will  pay  well  to  do  so. 
In  default  of  the  Dandelion,  Lettuce  and  Onions  chopped  fine  form 
the  best  substitute.  Dryness  and  cleanliness  are,  however,  the  chief 
requisites  in  Turkey-rearing  so  far  as  prevention  of  deaths  is  concerned. 
— (CVwse/r*  Iliuitrated  Bool  of  Poultry.) 


EXPERIENCES  WITH  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

TnB  report  which  Mr.  Procter  gives  is  very  interesting  and 
valuable,  out  it  is  certainly  puzzling  to  read  the  very  different 
acoounts  which  are  given  by  persons  who  try  these  comb  founda- 
tions. ^  I  gave  mine  honestly  some  time  apo  on  the  invitation 
given  in  our  Journal,  nor  can  I  write  ft  word  beyond  my  own 
experience.  It  is  not  so  promising  as  I  could  wish  it,  for  it  is 
evident  to  the  simplest  understanding  that  if  Mr.  Procter's  experi- 
ence were  general  we  bee-keepers  would  find  ourselves  in  a  most 
favourable  condition  for  the  successful  management  of  our  apiaries. 
Why  is  it  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Cheshire  and  even  Mr.  Raitt  have 
had  to  try,  and  are  still  trying,  all  sorts  of  experiments  to  strengthen 


comb  foundation  ?  They,  like  myself,  have  been  disappointed 
again  and  again.  The  combs  we  have  used  have  '* sagged*'  and 
continue  to  do  so.  Crooked  combs,  curling  comers,  breakdowns 
have  with  the  majority  (so  far  as  reports  have  come  in)  occurred 
a£^ain  and  again,  and  hence  at  the  cost  of  much  trouble  and 
labour  and  expenpe  recourse  has  been  had  to  every  sort  of  devioe 
for  remedying  the  evil  by  the  adoption  of  strengthening  materials 
of  every  imaginable  kind.  It  can  be  no  fueled  difficulty  which 
has  given  rise  to  all  this  inquiry  and  trouble.  The  fact  remains, 
that  while  some  apiarians  like  Mr.  Procter  have  been  greatly 
successful,  others,  "  the  majority,"  among  whom  I  must  reckon 
myself,  have  been  met  by  difficulty  and  disappointment.  It  may 
be— it  must  be — that  there  is  something  in  the  mode  of  manipula- 
tion or  the  character  of  the  comb  foundation  itself,  or  some  other 
treatment  still  a  secret  to  the  apiarian  world,  which  Ic^s  to  the 
success  we  are  told  of.  This  we  want  to  get  at,  and  he  would  be 
a  real  benefactor  who  should  plainly  and  minutely  describe  how 
after  seven  years  of  comparative  failure  (see  page  107)  he  at  last 
attained  that  perfect  success  which  is  described.  Are  we  all  mere 
blunderers?  It  is  very  certain  there  can  be  no  confidence  or 
more  general  adoption  of  comb  foundation  till  our  practical  diffi- 
culties are  removed.  We  are  not  throwing  out  mere  ideas,  but 
stating  facts  within  our  experience.— B.  &  W. 


EXTRAORDINARY  SWARMING. 

Mb.  a.  Pettkhkew  has  forwarded  us  the  following  letter 
accompanied  by  his  reply :  — "  Mr.  J.  Greatonex,  farmer  of 
Stretton,  a  little  village  close  to  Burton,  started  this  year  with 
one  stock  very  well  ap  in  bees.  Swarm  No.  1  came  May  20th, 
No.  2  (or  cast)  June  3rd.  No.  1  swarmed  June  7tti,  and  cast  July 
3rd,  while  the  swarm  which  came  from  No.  1  (June  7th)  itself 
threw  off  another  July  2nd,  which,  however,  returned  to  the  hive. 
He  has  thus  increased  his  one  stock  to  five,  and  would  have  had 
six  had  not  one  swarm  returned. — Chables  Youko." 

[Though  bees  swarm  readily  this  year  everywhere,  the  above- 
mentioned  instance  of  a  swarm  from  a  virgin  hive  probably  stands 
alone,  and  should  be  remembered.  As  such  superabundant 
swarming  weakens  hives  we  trust  Mr.  Gieatorex  will  feed  all  his 
five  hives  into  good  stocks  and  carry  them  well  through  winter. 

*~~A.  * 'J 

REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 

I7ie  Bee-lietpeTtt^  Manval,  hy  the  late  Henry  Taylor,  Seventh 
EdUum,  By  Alfbso  Watts.  London :  Groombridge  and 
Sons. 

The  name  of  Henry  Taylor  wag  at  one  time  very  familiar 
among  apiarians,  and  the  "Bee-keepers'  Manual,"  of  which  he 
published  six  editions  in  his  lifetime,  was  regarded  as  the  most 
authoritative  guide  to  those  who  were  abouc  to  enter  upon  the 
pursuit  of  bee-keeping.  Many  changes  have  taken  place,  and 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  apiarian  science  since  Mr.  Taylor 
wrote,  and  it  was  necessary  for  a  work  of  this  kind  if  it  was  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  to  be  of  good  service  as  an  in- 
structor, that  it  should  be  very  much  amplified.  The  construction 
of  the  work  is  the  same  as  it  came  from  Mr.  Taylor's  hands  so  &r 
as  the  subject  is  treated  under  the  heads  of  Summer,  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Management,  and  this  is  a  method  we  like ; 
but  in  addition  to  this  the  whole  subject  of  bee  management  has 
been  gone  into  upon  modem  principles,  and  all  the  various  forms 
of  wooden  and  straw  hives  together  with  all  modem  apiarian 
apparatus  are  fully  treated  upon.  We  consider  this  edition  of 
Taylor,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Watts,  as  good  a  manual  for 
the  bee-keeper  as  is  to  be  found  in  tiie  language. 


BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION'S  SHOW. 

SECOND  KOTICK 

Ekglish  comb  foundation  brought  but  two  entries,  which  appeared 
in  the  catalogue  ;  Messrs.  Raitt  and  Neighbour,  the  former  with  sheets 
of  great  finish,  being  placed  first.  Mr.  Abbott  staged  flat-bottomed 
thick  foundations,  the  cell  walls  of  which  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
sheet  do  not  stand  in  that  beautiful  relation  to  one  another  which 
they  occupy  in  natural  comb,  and  which  has  been  followed  in  every 
other  specimen  of  foundation  we  have  seen.  The  cottagers'  classes 
for  honey  were  all  good ;  Messrs.  Skinner,  Walton,  Freeman,  and 
Sells  were  well  to  the  front.  The  American  thin  flat-bottom  founda- 
tion for  supers  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Newman  &  Son  of  Chicago  was 
of  wonderful  regularity,  and  in  sheets  86  inches  by  16  inches. 

With  extractors  Mr.  Cowan  was  again  to  the  front,  winning  with  a 
machine  which  perfects  his  invention  of  last  year.  The  combs  are 
reversed  automatically,  and  the  gearing  which  effects  this  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  higeidous.    The  driving  pinion  and  the  pinions  which  reverse 
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the  sides  of  the  combs  stand  respectirely  in  the  centre  and  at  the 
ends  of  a  long  narrow  box,  which  forms  part  of  the  revolving  cage. 
A  continaons  sliding  rack  fits  into  the  teeth  of  these  three  pinions. 
When  the  driving  pinion  has  sent  this  rack  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
box  will  permit  it  to  travel  the  combs  are  set  with  one  face  outwards, 
but  by  reversing  the  turning  of  the  handle  the  pinion  moves  the 
rack  towards  the  other  end  of  the  box,  and  so  by  playing  on  the 
comb  pinions  gives  a  half  revolution  to  the  comb  cages.  The 
mechanism  is  so  contrived  that  it  can  be  very  easily  slipped  to  pieces 
for  cleaning,  while  the  geanng  cannot  be  touched  by  the  honey, 
which  a  strainer  permits  to  be  bottled  direct  from  the  machine. 
Kr.  Walton  exhibited  a  less  pretentious  but  at  the  same  time  an 
admirable  low-priced  extractor,  which  was  plac^  second.  The 
spindle  is  passed  through  the  fixed  part  of  the  can  cover.  On  the 
end  of  the  former  is  a  wheel  about  2j^  inches  in  diameter,  having  a 
thick  indiarubber  band  for  its  tire.  Against  this  comes  the  similar 
tire  of  the  driving  wheel,  the  two  simply  slightly  pressing  each  other. 
The  result  is  a  very  smooth  and  noiseless  movement,  which  does  its 
work  excellently.  With  Mr.  Cowan*s  extractor  for  our  bourgecUie, 
Mr.  Walton's  for  those  with  narrower  purseS;  and  Mr.  Abbott's  Little 
Wonder  at  less  than  half  the  price  of  the'  latter  of  these  two  for 
those  who  do  not  mind  for  economy's  sake  hard  work  and  some 
inconvenience,  we  think  but  little  remains  to  be  done,  but  perhaps 
Mr.  Cowan  may  show  us  next  year  that  we  have  been  mistaken. 
The  judging  of  the  beeswax  puzzled  us.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
virtues  in  wax  which  we  have  never  discovered. 

The  New  Invention  Class  brought  out  the  unprecedented  number 
of  twenty-four  entries,  but  some  of  these  were  hardly  entitled  to  a 
position  in  the  class  at  all — for  example,  Dr.  Pine's  lotion  and  bee  veil, 
but  yet  enough  remained  to  show  a  wonderfully  increased  interest  in 
apicultnral  matters.  Mr.  Cheshire  received  the  silver  medal  for  his  new 
method  of  fixing  foundations  by  wires,  with  which  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  are  alreadv  familiar.  He  was  also  commended  for  a  divisional 
feeder,  of  which  tne  Judges  report  that  it  displayed  g^reat  ingenuity 
and  is  very  well  fitted  for  feedmg  inside  the  hive  without  interfering 
with  the  colony  of  bees  ;  but  its  cost  must  preclude  it  from  use  except 
in  those  ca-^es  where  an  amateur  considers  expense  of  little  conse- 

?|uence.  Mr.  Hooker  exhibited  an  ingenious  and  useful  way  of  setting 
oundation  in  frames.  A  saw-cut  runs  through  the  top  bar.  This  is 
splayed  open  by  a  screwdriver  or  thick  nail.  A  little  double-pointed 
tool  is  stuck  into  the  two  sides  of  the  top  bar  as  they  are  held  open. 
The  screwdriver  being  withdrawn  admits  of  the  insertion  of  the  edge 
of  the  wax  sheet.  The  tool  is  removed,  the  wood  springs  back,  and 
the  sheet  is  firmly  held.  Mr.  Cowan  showed  a  very  convenient  swarm- 
catcher  which,  placed  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  can  be  closed  at  once  by 
simply  pulling  a  string  after  securing  the  fugitives.  Mr.  Hunt  intro- 
duced the  Hampshire  bee  feeder — 2l  tin  can  with  a  glass  tube  running 
through  the  bottom  of  it.  Into  this  a  woollen  plug  fits,  permitting 
the  syrup  to  drip  out  so  slowlv  that  the  bees  are  sure  to  taK.e  all  that 
is  given.  Mrs.  Leigh  Spencers  bee  skirt  for  ladies'  wear  is  worth  the 
attention  of  all  whom  it  may  concern.  It  is  a  sort  of  bag  for  the 
skirti,  with  strings  or  elastics  for  the  ankles.  Mr.  Parsons  exhibits 
waxed  paper  guides,  but  these  have  long  been  tested  and  found 
wanting.  When  bees  are  busy  they  adopt  them  and  build  combs 
from  them,  but  in  idle  times  one  finds  a  fibre  and  the  teasing-ont 
begins,  which  brings  perhaps  a  whole  comb  to  destruction.  Mr. 
Parsons'  model  of  a  slinger  is  wrong  in  principle.  Much  dead  weight 
must  be  driven  in  addition  to  all  the  honey  slung,  and  the  comb  when 
at  the  bottom  of  the  circle  it  describes  has  to  sustain  a  strain  greater 
by  twice  its  own  weight  than  it  bears  when  at  its  highest  point.  If 
the  latter  force  is  sufficient  the  former  must  be  excessive. 

The  remaining  classes  call  for  little  remark,  except  that  exhibiting 
diagrams,  now  perfectly  well  known  and  in  which  Abbott  Bros,  deal, 
can  hardly  be  thought  meritorious  enoui'.h  to  entitle  them  to  a  bronze 
medal  without  reducing  somewhat  the  estimation  which  we  should 
suppose  the  Association  would  like  to  see  attached  to  its  honours. 
In  conclusion  a  study  of  the  hive  classes  shows  clearly  that  exhibitors 
generally  are  striving  after  greater  facility  in  moving  frames,  and  the 
tin  or  zinc  runner  and  distance  pin  are  now  quite  the  rule.  Elasticity 
is  found  in  every  winning  hive.  It  would  perhaps  put  it  more 
strongly  to  say  tnat  there  cannot  be  a  good  hive  without  it  The 
value  of  double  waUs  is  no  longer  overlooked,  while  chaff  covers  are 
used  for  wintering.  Besnlts  speak  yet  more  eloquently  of  progress, 
the  comb  honey  of  this  Exhibition  being  finished  in  appearance 
and  marketable  in  form,  while  the  extracted  by  contrast  brings  to 
mind  some  of  the  dark  cloudy  honey  which  entered  the  prize  Iwt  in 
former  years,  but  at  which  no  one  would  now  look.  The  Association 
has  spread  much  of  the  light  of  which  this  is  the  evidence,  and  it 
ought  in  consequence  to  receive  our  encouragement  and  support. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Chicken  Saffiaring  f^m  Roup  (i/>*.  TFonifo).— The  chicken  you  sent 
was  affected  with  thia  disease,  which  is  marlced  by  an  offensive  discharge  from 
the  noitrila,  froth  in  the  comers  of  the  eyes,  and  Uieir  lids  swollen.  It  is  gene- 
rally caased  by  expoenre  to  excessive  wet  and  cold,  and  is  contagions.  Wash 
the  bevl  daily  with  tepid  water.  Give  to  each  bird  doily  one  grain  of  snlphate 
of  copper  mlxe  1  in  oatmeal  mashed  with  ale,  and  plenty  of  green  food.  Separate 
the  diseased  fowls  from  the  others.  We  snbmitted  the  chicken  to  cozofnl  tieot- 
meut,  bat  it  ha)  since  died. 

Daoks  Unhealthy  {J.  R.  C.).— Your  aocoont  of  the  Dock's  malady  is  very 
eatraordiuory ;  we  have  never  known  any  suffer  in  a  similar  manaer»aad  are 


inclined  to  think  they  must  eat  some  poisonous  water-weed.  We  odviae  you  at 
once  to  get  a  oompetent  person  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  one. 
If  Xa6  cloeely  confined  Dacks  will  die  of  liver  oomplidnt,  but  the  symptoms  ore 
hardly  such  as  you  describe. 

Dorking  Cook  Wheesing  iA.  (7.)^— The  Dorking  cock  is  suffering  from 
cold  or  incipient  roup.  In  either  case  the  treatment  wonld  be  the  same.  Give 
castor  oil  freely,  a  tableepoonful  at'a  dose,  and  every  other  day.  Twice  or  three 
times  per  day  for  a  week  feed  the  bird  on  stale  bread  steeped  in  strong  ale.  Keep 
him  in  a  dry  place,  and  let  him  have  sun  if  possible. 

Transfsrring  Brood  (/*.  (7.,  i?x«(<r)  .—Transfer  the  brood  to  the  frames 
in  the  usual  way.  This  will  only  occupy  three  or  four  of  them  at  most,  and 
give  foundation  in  the  remainder.  Put  one  or  two  sheets  of  foundation  between 
the  brood  combs  according  to  the  strength  of  the  bees.  By  condnnally  moving 
the  old  combs  to  the  outside  of  the  cluster  the  eggs  laid  by  the  queen  will 
oil  be  placed  in  the  foundation.  When  all  the  brood  has  hatched  from  the  old 
combs  remove  them  and  supply  foundation  in  their  place.  Feed  of  course  until 
wintering  condition  is  reached. 

Driving  Beet  (IT.  B.  W,),—Yoxa  bees  may  be  driven  from  their  hives  by 
anybody  who  has  courage  enough  to  blow  some  smoke  from  fustian  rags  into 
their  hives  amongst  them,  turn  the  hives  on  the  crowns  (upside  down)  and 
place  empty  hives  on  them  month  to  month,  and  roll  tablecloths  round  the 
junctions  to  keep  the  bees  in.  When  this  is  done  commence  at  once  to  drum  on 
the  bottom  hives  with  both  hands,  or  two  books,  or  two  pieces  of  wood,  and 
continue  this  work  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  This  dnunming  disturbs  the 
bees  so  much  that  they  run  up  into  the  empty  hives. 

Rats  (Somfrt^tt). — Coal  tar  smeared  about  the  entrances  of  their  holes  and 
poured  into  the  drains  they  frequent  may  drive  them  away.  Apply  to  tiie  gas- 
works for  the  tor. 


ICBTBOROLOaiOAL  OBSBRYATIONS. 

CAHDBN  SQUABK,  LOKDOV. 

Lat.  ftl^'SS'^CTN.;  Long.O^S'O"  W.;  AlUtude.lll  feet. 


DATM. 

9  AJtf. 

IH  THB  DAT. 

1880. 

Inchefi. 
89.S07 
tH.QSO 
29.877 
29.918 
J0.8TO 
29.SS8 
29.613 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

H 

5^ 

gal 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Temperature. 

• 

August. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 
sun. 

On 
grass. 

Sun.      1 
Hon.      S 
Tnes.     3 
Wed.      4 
Thurs.   5 
Friday  6 
Satur.    7 

deg. 
67.S 
59.4 
62.2 
66.4 
64.0 
60^ 
63.3 

deg. 

54.8 

56.8 

05.8 

61.6 

61.0 

62.2 

58.3 

N. 

W. 
N. 

W. 
8.W. 
S.W. 

S.W. 

deg. 

608 
59.9 
59.4 
60.S 
61.6 
62.3 
61^ 

?S5- 

68.5 
726 
74.7 
78.6 
73.7 
69.2 

deg. 
53^ 
SOjO 
47.8 
57.8 
57.4 
58.4 
50.4 

deg. 

114.4 
111.2 
124.8 
116iS 
125J 
92.6 
1044 

deg. 
52.S 
474) 
44.8 
554) 
58.4 
55.4 
47.4 

In. 

0.010 
0.207 

Means. 

29.78J 

62.7 

58.6 

60.8 

72.5 

58.5 

112.8 

508 

0L257 

REMARKS. 

Ist.— Rain  in  early  morning,  fair  day,  but  much  cloud  and  little  sunshine. 
8nd.— Dull  morning,  rain  from  10 JO  AM.  till  1  P Jf .,  fine  in  afternoon  with 

bright  sun,  showers  in  evening. 
Srd.— Cool  but  very  bright  morning,  fine  day,  overcast  at  intervals. 
4tb.— Moderately  fine  day,  but  not  much  sunshine. 

6th.— Fine  bright  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  hazy,  close,  and  oppressive. 
6  th.— Dull  morning  with  spots  of  ndn,  shower  at  1  P  Ji.,  dull  dondy  afternoon 

and  evening. 
7th.— -Fine  and  bright  early,  cloudy  morning,  wet  and  windy  afternoon  and 
evening,  heavy  westerly  gale  in  night ;  steady  and  rapid  f^  of  the 
barometer  all  day,  steady  and  rapid  rise  all  night. 
Temperature  rather  lower  than  that  of  last  week,  though  there  was  so  much 
less  rain,  rather  low  also  for  the  time  of  year,  but  remarkably  like  that  of  the 
first  wedc  of  August  last  year.— G.  J.  STlfONS. 


COTKNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— AUGUST  11. 

Trade  is  now  very  quiet  in  our  market,  and  all  classes  of  goods  have  expe- 
rienced a  tall,  large  quantities  of  fruit  reaching  us  from  the  continent. 


Apples isleve  s 

Apricots box   1 

Cnerries ^Ib.  0 

Chestnuts l>nshel  12 

VUn dozen   2 

FUberU ...  rib.  0 

Cobs rtb   0 

Gooseberries  ....  isleve  8 

Grapes   rib  0 

Lemons riOO  6 

Melons  each    8 


d. 
6t04 


FRUIT. 
S.  d. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
9 
0 
0 


8 
0 

16 
4 
1 
1 
4 
8 

10 
4 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Keetorines 

Oranges  

Peacbes   

Pears, kitchen  . 

dessert  

Pine  Apples  ... 

Plums  

Raspberries  ... 
Strawberries  ... 
Walnuts  

ditto 


dozen 
rioo 

dozen 
dozen 
dozen 
fib 
i  sieve 

rib. 
rib. 

bushel 

rioo 


s.  d.   s.  d. 


YSGBTABLES. 


Artichokes doien 

Asparaffus bundle 

Beans. Kidney....     r  lb. 

Beet.Red dozen 

Rrooooll bnndle 

Bnuwels  Sprouts. .    i  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrots bunch 

Capsicums riOO 

Cauliflowers dozen 

Celery  bnndle 

Cole  worts. . .  .dos.  bunohes 

Cucumbers each 

Kndive dozen 

Fennel l>unoh 

Garlic  rib. 

Herbs    bnneh 

Leeks buneb 


s.d.   s.  d. 

8    0tO4    0 
0      0    0 


0 
0 
9 
0 
6 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
8 


0    6 
8    0 


1 
0 
1 
0 

a 

8 

8 
4 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8 
4 
3 
0 
8 
1 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Oto8  0 

0    18  0 

10  0 

0  0 

8  0 

s 

4 
0 
1 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
8 
6 
0 
0 


0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


Mushrooms    dozen   I 

Mustard  &  Cress  ..  punnet  0 
Onions bushel  8 

pickling quart  o 

Parsley doz.  bunches  6 

Parsnips dozen  1 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney bushel 

Radishes....   doz.bunches 

Rhnbarb bnndle  0 

Salsofy bnndle  1 

Scorzonera bnndle  1 

Seakale  basket  0 

Shallots rib  0 

Spinach  bnshel  8 

Tnmlpa  bunch  0 

Vegetable  Marrows    each    o 


d.  s.  d. 
otoi  « 
8     0 


■t 

0 
0 
9 
9 
0 
• 
4 
0 
6 
0 
8 
0 
4 
8 


5 
0 
0 
8 
1 
4 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
• 
0 
0 


=.1 


Aogult  It,  1880.  ]  . 
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ItTH  SUKSIT  ITTWB,  TBI>ITT. 

B<^  HacUcnltDnl  SnofatT.Trnit  li  Tlonl 
Ilia  at  Thust  BortlcDllunl  EibibltigD. 


HOSES  FROM  CUTTINGS. 

Et,  perhaps,  has  the  volae  of  dnuf  Hoses 
1  more  apparent  than  during  the  present 
on.    In  the  soathem  counties  and  favour- 
I  localitiea  Btandords  have  passed  the  winter 
I  comparativelj  little  injury,  but  over  a  vast 
mt  of  country,  and  in  the  north  especially, 
I  the  treefl  are  dead,  and  tho  survivors  pre- 
ible  appearance.    In  a  majority  of  gardens 
ir&  are  healthy,  and  these  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances are  growing  laxoriantly.     These  plants   may 
have  1>eeQ  worked  on  the  Manetti,  seedling  Briar,  or  Briar 
cntting  stocks,  but  most  of  them  are  practically  on  their  own 
roots,  and  probably  would  have  been  equally  healthy  had  they 
been  grown  from  cuttings  instead  of  having  been  budded  or 
grafted.    It  is  certain  that  nearly  all  Boses  on  tbeir  own  roota 
grow  freely  and  produce  fine  blooms.    A  few  may  not  do  so, 
bat  they  are  few  indeed,  and  can  either  be  di^nsed  with  or 
given  the  peculiar  treatment  they  require. 

It  is  a  little  strange  that  own-root  Roses  are  not  raised  in 
any  large  nmnbera  in  nnracries.  Hanetti  cuttings  are  gtmck 
by  the  million,  and  Briar  cuttings  by  thousands,  while  seedling 
Briars  are  raised  in  very  large  quantities ;  hut  Bose  growth  is 
left  on  the  trees  nntil  the  spring,  and  the  shoots  that,  if  taken 
at  tho  light  time  would  have  made  cuttings  innumerable,  are 
consigned  to  the  Sames.  Nothing  better  can  be  done  with 
them  at  that  time,  for  not  one  in  a  thousand  will  strike  if 
inserted  at  pruning  time,  while,  on  tho  contrary,  few  w  ill  fail 
if  properly  chosen  and  carefully  inserted  from  now  until 
November. 

The  best  wood  for  cntUngs  is  that  which  is  short- jointed  and 
rather  firm.  Sappy  luxuriant  shoots  will  not  do,  and  weak 
stubby  growths  are  not  desirable.  The  latter  may  emit  roots 
very  weU,  but  they  are  long  in  making  good  plants. 

Seven  years  ago  I  inserted  in  three  short  rows  a  dozen  cut- 
tings each  of  the  Manetti,  the  Briar,  and  John  Hopper  Boae. 
All  the  Manettis  grew,  all  the  John  Hoppers,  and  nine  of  the 
Briars.  In  due  time  the  stocks  were  budded,  bnt  the  John 
Eoppen  took  the  lead  and  kept  it,  and  are  the  best  bushes 
now.  This  is  the  only  fair  way  to  test  own-root  Boses  against 
worked  plants.  I  have  seen  so-called  trials  of  the  diflierent 
types  conducted  in  this  manner — cuttings  of  Roses  have  been 
planted  at  the  same  time  that  buds  of  the  same  Boses  have 
been  inserted  in  other  stocks.  Under  these  condilions  those 
budded  have  made  strong  plants  the  soonest,  and  their  sn- 
periority  has  been  pointed  out  over  the  others ;  but  it  was 
foi^otten  that  the  budded  plants  had  a  clear  year's  start.    Let 


the  plan  above  mentioned — namely,  cuttings  of  stocks  for 
budding,  and  of  Boses  for  growing  and  blooming,  be  inserted 
at  the  same  time,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  plan  of  working 
the  Boses  on  other  stocks  does  not  possess  such  strikiug  ed- 
yantageB  as  is  popularly  supposed. 

Bose  cuttings,  I  have  said,  may  be  inserted  from  now  until 
November.  The  present  timo  is  preferable,  especially  when 
only  a  few  scores  or  hundreds  are  reqnired  ;  but  if  thousands 
are  needed  it  is  more  profitable  to  insert  them  in  the  autumn, 
or  when  the  Manetti  or  Briar  cuttings  are  planted.  It  may 
very  naturally  be  remarked,  that  if  Angust  is  the  best  tiine 
for  inserting  ten  Bose  cuttings,  it  is  also  the  best  for  insert- 
ing ten  thousand.  That  is  the  logical  view  of  the  case,  bnt 
gardening  practice  cannot  always  be  euccessfnlly  conducted  by 
rules  of  logic. 

An  important  element  of  success  in  striking  Bose  cuttings 
in  summer  is  keeping  them  perfectly  fresh— i.e.,  they  must  be 
joet  as  fresh  when  placed  in  the  soil  as  when  cut  from  the 
trees  ;  in  fact,  the  work  cannot  be  done  too  quickly.  If  once 
the  cuttings  shrivel — and  they  shrivel  rapidly — few  will  grow  ; 
but  if  quite  fresh,  well  selected,  and  rightly  inserted,few  will 
fail.  This  essential  of  perfect  freshness  can  be  maintained 
when  tho  nnmber  of  cuttings  is  limited,  but  cannot  at  any  rate 
without  some  trouble  and  difficulty  when  they  amonnt  to 
thousands,  and  those  who  have  to  he  entrusted  with  the  work 
cannot  be  depended  on  for  exercising  the  care  that  is  really 
requisite  when  they  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  it. 

As  above  mentioned,  rather  firm  short-jointed  wood  is  the 
best  for  cuttings.  Wood  containing  much  pith  on  the  one 
hand,  or  very  hard  and  wiry  in  appearance  on  the  other,  should 
he  eschewed.  Those  shoots  that  have  produced  blooms  make 
excellent  cuttings,  and  the  lower  portions  of  moderately  strong 
shoots  strike  freely.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  them  oS.  with 
a  "  heel,"  though  such  "  slips  "  will  grow.  The  cnltings  may 
be  about  C  inches  in  length,  a  little  more  or  less  not  being 
material.  They  should  be  cut  smoothly  across  close  under  a 
joint  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  all  the  leaves  being  removed, 
hut  not  the  buds,  except  the  top  leaf,  or  if  very  short-jointed 
the  top  pair.  The  cnttiogs  should  he  inserted  quite  np  to  these 
top  leaves,  or  in  other  words  5  inches  of  their  length  being  in 
the  soil  and  1  inch  above  it  The  soil  is  preferably  rather  light 
in  texture,  made  fine  by  careful  digging,  but  trodden  rather 
firmly  before  planting  the  cuttings.  They  may  either  be  placed 
in  trenches,  prepared  as  if  for  planting  Box  edging,  or  he  in- 
serted with  the  dibber,  the  worker  standing  on  a  board  and 
planting  by  its  edge,  as  if  pricking-ofE  Cabbage  plants.  I  like 
this  plan  the  best.  If  the  Bose  cuttings  are  placed  in  trenches 
some  sand  shonid  be  pot  round  them  before  levelliog-in  the  soil 
and  firming  it.  If  they  are  dibbed-in,  the  surface  should  be 
covered  half  an  inch  thick  with  roagb  sand  or  gritty  road  sweep- 
ings. A  blunt  dibber  should  be  used,  which  farces  the  sand 
downwards,  on  which  each  cntting  moat  rest  firmly,  and  the 
soil  must  be  made  firm  especially  at  the  base  of  the  cuttings. 
Thousands  of  cuttings  of  all  kinds  are  spoiled  annually  by 
simply  hanging  them,  the  soil  at  the  base  being  loose,  while 
near  the  soface  it  is  patted  round  the  cnttings  with  some  care. 
Tho  very  reverse  of  this  should  occur  both  when  inserting  cut- 
tings and  young  plants  of  all  kinds. 

Bose  cnttings  inserted  now  are  the  least  trouble  if  a  partially 
shaded  border  can  be  afforded  for  them.  They  should  be 
placed  about  4  inches  apart  in  rows  a  foot  asunder,  there  to 
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remain  notil  the  plants  are  large  enoagh  for  remoyal,  as  many 
of  them  will  be  the  following  autumn,  the  others  being  then 
replanted  at  wide  intervals  to  make  further  growth.  If  not  in 
a  shaded  border  and  the  sun  is  bright,  th^  should  be  shaded 
with  mats  and  syringed  frequently  to  keep  tibe  foliage  fresh, 
as  the  longer  this  is  retained  the  sooner  will  roots  be  emitted. 
Any  shading  that  is  employed  must  be  removed  at  night,  so 
that  the  cuttings  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  night  dews.  I 
have  stmok  many  hundreds  of  Rose  cuttings  according  to  the 
plan  indicated,^  and  if  others  attempt  the  same  practice  and 
fail  it  will  be  because  of  some  error  in  choosing  the  cuttings 
or  fault  in  management.  Those  having  frames  at  their  dis- 
posal tan  strike  the  cuttings  more  quickly,  bat  tibe  lights  should 
be  draiwn  off  doling  fine  nights. 

Autumn  propa^tion  is  more  simple,  and  when  large  quan- 
tities are  required  more  convenient,  but  as  a  rule  I  have  found 
it  less  certain.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  change  and  can  be 
shaken  off,  the  cuttings  may  be  made  and  inserted  in  trenches 
as  above  described.  Sometimes,  however,  the  haroo  CMmot 
be  shaken  off  before  December.  In  that  case  they  may  be  cut 
off  about  the  end  of  October  or  early  November,  for  by  that 
time  the  foliage  has  done  all  that  is  needed  for  ^e  wood ;  and 
if  the  evapoimting  sorfaces— the  leaves,  are  remo^,  the  c«t- 
tinffs  may  ba  prepared  in  bundles  o£  bttndredB,  and  with  vezy 
little  care  no  shnvelling  will  occur.  They  do  not  need  to  hne 
inserted  in  a  shaded  border,  but  amr  open  position  will  be  more 
suitable.  Cuttings  divested  of  foliage  and  inserted  in  the 
•gtumn  may  with  advantage  be  an  inch  or  two*  longer  thaa 
those  planted  in  summer,  but  only  wk  iieh  of  aach  eutting 
should  be  above  ground  in  both  cases. 

Manetti  and  Briar  cuttings  for  stocks  are  made  and  inserted 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  leaves 
have  fillen.  Tet  a  most  important  differenoe  mai  be  ebsmed. 
In  making  Rose  cuttings  none  of  the  b«de  require  te  be  re- 
moved, as  these  push  fiom  below  the  surface  and  make  fine 
growths.  No  winter  in  England  can  kill  Roses  thus  prepared, 
nt  cfittifigs  for  stocks  must  have  all  the  buda  removed  j&om 
the  portion  inserted  in  the  soil  with  acriiMilov  eare,  or 
"  sackera  "  will  spring  up  continually,  to  tiM  great  anao^Fanoe 
of  the  cultivator  and  ruin  of  the  plants.  Suk^  cuttings  are 
made  about  a  foot  long,  inserted  to  a  depth  of  5  or  6  inches, 
the  soil  being  drawn  or  banked  up.  the  remainder  within 
an  inch  of  the  top.  They  are  thus  in  ridgesy  wlricb  befoie 
budding  are  levelled  down ;  the  bark  then  hub  freely,  the 
buds  are  inserted  near  the  root,  and  the  plaats  properly 
planted  become  in  due  time  own-root  Roses.  This,,  however, 
IS  nurserymen's  work,  and  no  one  can  do  it  so  well  as  they  can. 
It  is  the  most  convenient  for  raising  plants  bj  the  alllioB,  and 
millions  of  qplendid  plants  are  so  raised  aonuaUv.  I  write 
not  for  these  skilled  professionals  who  "know  their  book" 
better  than  I  do,  and  who  may  be  depended  on  for  supplying 
satisfactory  plants ;  but  my  remarks  are  intended  for  those 
amateurs  who  have,  the  Editors  inform  me,  de^hred  jome  plain 
instructions  that  will  aid  them  in  indulging  in  1^  ple«Bure  of 
striking  a  few  Roses,  not  with  the  object  of  crowing  exhi- 
bition blooms,  but  for  producing  flowers,  the  worl  of  their  own 
hands,  for  rendering  their  gardens  gay  in  summer  and  their 
rooms  sweet.  Although  work  presses  on  all  sides  I  cbeerfully 
comply  in  the  furtherance  of  an  object  so  laudable  and  dedrable. 

— ^A  NOBTHXBN  GaBDENEB. 


PRUNING  PEACH  TREBa 

MOBB  than  once  the  importance  of  pranioff  Peaoh  and  Nec- 
tarine trees  immediately  after  the  crops  havebeen  ^thered  has 
been  adverted  to  in  the  pages  of  the  Joumat  tf  Jfirrtumlhtre, 
The  practice,  however,  is  far  from  general,  and  trees  in  many 
gardens  remain  crow  led  with  growth  that  is  abs<^tely  inimical 
to  health  and  fruitfulness,  thinning  not  being  done  until  the 
leaves  have  fallen.  I  am  referring  now  mere  po^tieularly  to  trees 
grown  under  glass.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  hondreds 
of  Peach  trellises  densely  covered  with  wood  and  foliage  that 
ought  to  be  at  once  carefully  removed.  To  permit  the  shoots 
that  hare  borne  fruit  to  remain  on  the  trees  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  cut  out  in  winter,  either  betrays  a  want  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  cultivator,  or  the  want  of  time  to  do  that  which 
he  must  know  ought  to  be  done  promptly. 

OTerorowdiDg  of  the  growths  of  fruit  tnes  ef  all  kiadt  teoae 


of  the  commonest  errors  committed  in  gardening,  and  it  is  especi' 
ally  apparent  in  the  training  of  Peach  trees.  Few  will  dispute 
the  value  of  hard,  brown,  &ort-jointed  wood  thickly  stuaded 
with  triple  buds  for  increasing  a  full  crop  of  fine  Peaches  and 
Nectarines.  It  is  a  mere  accident  if  such  wood  is  produced 
when  the  trees  are  crowded  with  foliage  throughout  the  summer, 
the  shoots  being  trained  to  the  trellis  from  2  to  3  inches  apart 
and  covered  with  two  or  three  layers  of  leaves.  How  can  the 
sun  act  on  that  wood  to  render  it  fertile,  and  the  syringe  be  applied 
to  the  foliage  to  cleanse  it  from  red  spider  7 

It  is  as  easy  at  the  present  time  as  during  Use  resting  period  of 
the  trees  to  determine  which  portions  can  be  advanta^Kmsly  re- 
moved and  which  retained  on  those  trees  bom  which  the  fruit 
has  been  gathered.  If  one-half,  or  in  some  cases  neariy  two- 
thirds,  of  the  growth  were  cut  away  now,  that  remaining  would 
be  in  a  greatly  improved  conditioa  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
a  more  certain  crop  and  better  fruit  would  follow  another  year. 

After  much  experience  in  Peach  culture,  and  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  both  failure  and  success,  I  urge  strenuously  the 
importance  of  making  an  intelligent  selection  now  of  those 
growths  that  must  be  depended  on  for  next  year's  crop,  and  to 
give  these  shoots  every  advantage  by  the  removal  nf  otners  that 
have  done  their  duty,  for  to  permit  them  to  remain  to  be  cut  out 
in  winter  is  needlessly  exhausting  the  trees,  and  a  sore  mode  of 
impairing  their  fruitfulness.  The  trees  should  be  so  thinned  now 
atmt  the  sen  ean  riiine  on  evnry  leaf ;  and  if  these  leaves  are  kept 
clean  and  healthy,  as  they  easily  may  be,  wood  essentially  fruitful 
in  character  will  certainly  be  produced,  and  little  winter  pnming 
will  be  needed.— Air  Old  Oboweb. 


LAXTON'S  NEW  PEAS. 


At  SQwkig  time  Mr.  Laztoa  \daSLf  seat  me  tmaH  peekeli  of 
seed  of  his  uiree  best  new  seedling  Peas ;  and  as  one  of  them, 
John  Bull,  was  figured  with  accompanying  remarks  on  page  137, 
I  propose  giving  my  experience  with  two  of  those  receH>ed  some- 
what eailier  thim  usnaL 

Mr.  Laxton  is  undeniably  a  great  aothorify  on  idl  matters  per- 
taining to  Peas,  and  on  this  account  I  was  prepared  to  find  John 
BuH,  mm  the  brief  description  received  with  it^  what  it  really  is, 
^'the  king  of  Peas."  It  is  very  sturdy  and  biMiehing  in  habit, 
very  proUfic ;  and  the  pods,  though  not  of  sensatioiud  size,  are 
large,  and  like  another  of  Mr.  Lfaton*s  excellent  varieties,  The 
Morel,  are  literally  hard  packed  with  peas.  It  is  a  main  orop 
variety,  about  3  feet  in  height,  and  mast  eventually  become  one  of 
the  best  of  market  sorts.  The  latter  remark  is  often  made  about 
other  varieties,  simply  because  the  pods  are  of  great  sise,  and  the 
quality  perhaps  fairly  good,  no  regard  being  paM  to  the  heights  of 
the  respective  varieties,  and  we  thus  see  a  variety  recommended 
which  grows  6  feet  in  height  The  fact  that  stakes  are  not  used 
by  the  market  growers,  and  that  thick  pods  caaaot  be  sold,  are 
apparently  forgotten. 

Another  variety  which  I  will  allude  to  is  aptly  named  Minimum, 
which,  according  to  my  experience,  is  a  real  gem  for  eariy  work, 
and  unequalled  for  cultivation  either  in  boxes  or  pots.  In  habit 
it  is  very  dwarf,  growing  to  about  10  inches  In  height,  and  so  very 
bnmching  that  for  the  hiture  it  will  be  sown  very  thinly.  The 
pods  are  freely  produced,  are  about  2  inches  in  length,  and  the 
verv  sweet  peas  are  so  closely  padced  in  them  that  they  flatten 
each  other  in  a  manner  resembling  Indian  Com.  At  a  later  and 
more  seasonable  date  I  shall  refer  to  the  culture  of  this  variety  in 
some  remarks  on  growing  early  Peas  generally. — ^W.  Icnktldbn. 


The  Journal  o/  Horticulture  has  latdiy  become  famous  amongst 
the  profession  for  the  faithfulness  of  ito  illustrations,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  likeness  of  John  Bull  Pea  at  page  187  is  underdone, 
as  the  woodcut  neither  gives  the  true  size  nor  beauty  of  it 
"  Thirteen  peas  in  a  pod,"  however,  conveys  more  idea  of  its  pro- 
ductiyeness,  and  its  other  qualities  cannot  be  overrated,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  Peas  ever  introduced.  In  the  spring 
of  this  year  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  twelve  seeds  of  it 
sent  to  us,  and  the  produce  of  these  gladdens  our  heart  every  time 
we  enter  the  garden.— A  Kitchen  Qabdekeb, 

Suooiaa  PUMOTATA.— A  lady  from  Sligo  who  has  this  in- 
teresting and  too  rare  plant  now  flowering  finely  sends  me  the 
following  description  tnat  would  seem  to  commend  it  to  the 
notice  of  your  readers : — *•  I  have  it  now  beautifully  blooming  in 
my  morning  room,  which  it  scents  most  fragrantly.  It  comes 
into  fiower  about  this  time,  and  remains  for  the  better  part  of 
six  weeks,  the  admiration  of  every  visitor.  The  colour  is  waxy 
white,  and  the  fioreto  are  closely  set  on  a  central  spike,  not 
unlike  a  tall  Hyacinth.     After  measuring  this  spike,  which  is 


nnosiiallj  healthy,  I  find  it  2^  feet  high,  and  clothed  almost 
throughout.  It  is  almost  hardy— -certainly  as  hardy  as  Salvia 
patens,  and  merely  requires  some  protection  in  winter.  The  bulbs 
are,  I  belieye,  very  cheap.'' — ^W.  J.  M.  Clonmel, 


STOCKS  FOR  SPRING  FLOWERING. 

While  fully  agreeing  with  '<R.  P.  B.,**  on  page  138,  as  toihe 
value  of  East  Louiian  Stocks  for  an  early  spring,  and  also  a  late 
summer  display,  I  cannot  think  that  plants  raised  from  seed  sown 
now  will  make  satisfactory  flowering  plants  next  spring.  I  have 
grown  these  Stocks  for  many  years,  and  have  succeeded  best  with 
them  when  the  seed  has  been  sown  in  rich  soil  in  the  open  ground 
about  the  last  week  in  May  or  first  in  June.  Plants  frcmi  ihia 
sowing  commence  flowering  in  October,  and  continue  improving 
throughout  the  winter,  attaining  the  zenith  of  their  beauty  about 
March  or  April.  Dense  bushes  2  feet  high  and  as  much  in  di- 
ameter, covered  witii  huge  double  pure  white  flowers  during  tiie 
winter  and  early  spring  months,  cannot  easily  be  surpassed  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  scarlets  are  equally  fine,  but  the  whites 
are  more  appreciated.  I  have  sown  seed  early  in  July,  and  had 
small  attractive  plants  the  following  April ;  but  when  it  has  been 
sown  later  than  uds  the  plants  have  not  been  strong  and  flowered 
well  until  the  summer. 

Your  correspondent  fails  to  convey  to  my  mind  what  he  had  in 
his  own  when  writing.  He  says,  *'  Young  plants  to  flower  next 
spring  are  now  in  4-inch  pots,  but  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  sow 
the  seed  in  the  south  of  England."  This  clearly  implies  that  they 
may  not  be  too  late  for  spring  flowering ;  but  he  then  goes  on  to 
say  that  having  been  tnmsplanted  at  tbe  foot  of  a  wmll  "they 
may  remain  there  to  flower  or  be  transplanted  in  March."  This 
implies  that  they  are  intended  for  summer  flowering.  "  R.  P.  B." 
is  usually  commendably  explicit,  but  in  this  case  his  remarks 
appear  to  require  a  little  explanation  to  render  them  intelligible. 
I  can  grow  the  Stocks  very  well,  but  cannot  understand  the  in- 
structions referred  to,  and  if  they  are  puzzling  to  one  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  they  will  be  to  others  of  possibly  less  experience. 

If  I  were  asked  how  to  proceed  now  to  have  Stocks  for  flower- 
ing next  spring  I  should  reply — Sow  at  once,  without  a  day's  un- 
necessary delay,  seeds  of  the  London  Intermediate  variety.  It  is 
not  80  flne  perhaps,  and  certainly  not  so  continuous  and  long-last- 
ing as  the  Bast  Lothian  ;  but  it  is  quicker,  and  when  well  grown 
beautiful  and  sweet.  Plants  for  early  blooming  are  ready  for 
pricking  off,  and  when  sowing  thus  rather  late  there  is  no  time  to 
lose  by  checks  in  transplanting.  A  few  seeds  should  therefore  be 
sown  very  thinly  in  small  well-drained  pots  of  rich  turfy  soil. 
The  seedlings  can  be  thinned,  leaving  about  three  in  each  pot,  and 
as  soon  as  trie  plants  are  fairly  growing,  with  the  roots  just  coil- 
iug  round  the  pots,  shift  them  into  pots  a  size  or  two  larger, 
making  the  soil  very  firm.  The  small  pots  must  be  very  clean 
inside,  well  washed  and  dried  before  they  are  used,  or  the  roots 
will  adhere  to  thom,  and  the  plants  cannot  be  shifted  without 
injury.  The  seed  pots  should  be  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  frame,  but 
the  lights  should  he  drawn  off  during  all  favourable  weather  both 
by  day  and  night.  For  many  purposes  one  plant  in  each  pot  is 
preferable  to  three,  but  in  that  case  the  seed  should  be  sown 
earlier,  and  a  greater  number  of  pots  must  be  provided,  for  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  every  phmt  will  produce  double  flowers ;  but 
there  are  sure  to  be  one  or  two  doubles  in  every  pot  of  three 
plants.  Well-grown  plants  of  these  Stocks,  even  if  small,  are  ex- 
tremely valuable  for  various  decorative  purposes  eariy  in  the 
season.  They  can  be  wintered  in  pits  or  near  the  glass  in  a  light 
greenhouse. 

Brompton  Stocks  are  fine  for  pots  or  beds ;  indeed,  grand  when 
they  produce  spikes  2  feet  long  and  flowers  3  inches  in  diameter. 
There  is  just  tune  for  sowing  the  seed.  Sow  it  thinly,  and  treat 
the  plants  as  recommended  by  "  R.  P.  B."  for  E.ist  Lothians. 

—A  SOUTHEBNSB. 

SCALDED  GRAPES. 

Without  entering  into  any  controversy  with  your  corre- 
spondents regarding  their  respective  opinions  of  scalding  or 
other  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  Grape-growing,  I  shall  just 
give  a  little  of  my  experience  that  may  be  as  useful  to  your 
readers,  and  I  may  state  that  this  experience  is  with  nearly  two 
hundred  Vines  and  witii  over  twenty  varieties.  Last  season,  from 
a  young  cane  that  I  had  brought  up  in  order  to  cut  out  the  old 
one  that  had  broken  badly,  I  had  several  promising  bunches  up  to 
the  scalding  period,  when  they  were  scalded  so  very  much  more  t^an 
the  others  in  the  house  that  my  attention  was  espeoially  drawn 
towards  them,  and  when,  as  usual  with  all  such  difficulties,  I  at 
once  attempted  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Air  being  the  remedy 
frequently  recommended  I  was  the  more  interested,  seeing  that 


the  Vine  was  growing  close  to  a  spout  that  brought  the  water  into 
the  cistern,  and  this  hole  being  constantly  open  these  particular 
bunches  secured  more  air  than  any  others  in  ^e  house.  The 
nights  being  cold  the  temperature  occasionally  with  them  would 
be  from  a  little  over  6(r  to  close  up  to  90^.  This  end  of  my 
vinery,  by  the  aid  of  a  flue,  being  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
the  other  end,  and  where  Uie  principal  of  my  Lady  Downe's 
were,  I  decided  to  shut  up  close  at  nights,  also  aiding  by  fire, 
and  the  resiilt  was  very  few  scalded  Grapes.  My  conclusion  then 
was,  with  old  Vines  (with  young  canes  the  difficulty  is  greater^ 
by  keeping  the  temperature  at  night  at  70°,  and  by  dnj  not 
exceeding  85%  during  this  period  of  the  Grapes*  growth,  damage 
from  scalding  could  be  avoided.  During  this  period  it  is  not 
desirable  that  anv  Grape  should  be  subject  to  extreme  tempera- 
tures, but,  undoubtedly.  Lady  Downers  stands  extremes  the  worst. 
This  year  I  purposely  allowed  the  air  from  the  bole  to  act  on  the 
bunches  as  the  year  previously,  but  with  more  attention,  as  I  had 
no  idea  of  sacrificing  my  Grapes ;  but  in  spite  of  my  closer  obser- 
vations, the  scalding  stole  a  march,  and  the  result  again  is  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  berries  arc  gone. 

The  result  of  well-ripened  wood  is  similar  in  result  to  breeding 
from  healthy  stock — good  results ;  and  in  badly  ripened  wood  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  we  have  the  forerunner  of  shy-setting, 
stoneless  berries,  shanked  berries,  and  also  scfdded  berries.  From 
ill-ripened  wood  we  secure  ill-constitutioned  Grapes,  and  such 
Grapes  are  much  more  than  usually  subject  to  all  the  ills  that 
Grapes  are  subject  to.  Ripen  the  wood,  and  you  may  set  Muscats 
at  50°  and  afterwards  g^w  them  to  perfection  ;  but  if  tbe  wood  be 
ill-ripened,  then  you  may  bring  an  army  to  your  aid  and  all  the 
aid  will  £ail.  Showing  that  ripeness  of  wood  has  to  do  with 
scalding,  or  chilling  if  you  like,  those  with  Lady  Downe's  at 
stages  before  their  canes  have  reached  the  top  of  the  house  will 
have  noticed  that  the  scalding  is  worst  in  the  bunches  from  last 
^ear^s  wood,  and  especially  so  over  cisterns,  or  in  any  other  situa- 
tion where  the  \i'ood  had  the  least  chance  of  ripening.— JOSBPB 
WiTHBBfiPOON,  Hed  Bote  Vineries,  Chetter-U-Street, 

P.S. — Some  of  your  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  the 
state  of  my  vineries  this  year.  If  so,  I  am  glad  to  inform  them 
that  I  am  proud  of  them.    I  have  1600  bunches  of  fine  Grapes. 


NEW  ROSES  AT  CHESHUNT. 

Sbeing  is  believing,  and  something  more.  Seeing  Roses  in  the 
row  growing  is  a  very  different  thing  from  seeing  them  in  the  box. 
Impressed  with  this  persuasion  I  have  been  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  pay  another  visit  to  Cheshunt ;  and  though  not  fortunate 
enough  to  find  there  my  friend  Mr.  George  Paul,  yet  I  fared 
well  under  the  guidance  of  the  experienced  foreman  Mr.  Gater. 
August  12th  is  a  little  late  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but 
circumstances  of  late  years  have  not  been  ordinary,  and  the  Roses 
seem  hardly  to  know  when  to  begin  blooming  and  when  to  stop. 
The  three  or  four  harvest  days  which  are  cheering  the  country 
had  woke  up  the  Roses  also,  so  that  I  saw  still  some  very  excellent 
blooms,  especially  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  with  which  1  was 
perfectly  astonished.  Such  size  and  substance  and  yet  perfect 
shape  I  have  rarely  known  together.  Several  might  he  described 
as  tnree  Senateur  Vaisse  rolled  into  one,  having  iuil  the  exoelieace 
of  that  old  favourite  with  a  vast  advance  upon  it  in  magnitude. 
I  saw  many  plants  of  Mrs.  Laxton,  evidently  a  first-class  Rose, 
and  Charles  Darwin  also  in  great  perfection.  This  latter,  how- 
ever, seems  strangely  susceptible  to  mildew. 

Among  the  lilies,  or  rather  gentlemen^  not  yet  out  a  very 
striking  Rose  is  in  preparation,  after  the  manner  of  Dupuy  Jamain, 
but  larger  ai^d  very  rooust,  and  which  I  hear  is  to  b^r  the  name 
of  the~juatly  popular  President  of  the  Reigate  Rose  Association. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  have  already  a  very  excellent  R.  K.  G.  Baker. 
The  George  Baker  that  is  to  come  will  certainly  not  be  less 
acceptable  in  the  Surrey  Rose  gardens.  I  saw  a  single  bloom  of 
a  Rose  of  very  great  promise,  if  all  worked  are  like  the  seedling. 
It  is  not  yet  named,  but  is  of  strong  growth  and  of  a  much  paler 
pink  than  the  generality  of  the  deep  dark  Roses  of  Cheshunt. 
I  also  saw  a  large  pure  white  Rose,  several  rows  of  it,  apparently 
even  whiter  and  of  more  substance  than  Mabel  Morrison  which 
was  growing  near  to  it.  This  latter  is  a  Cheshunt  sport  from 
Baronne  de  Rothschild. 

The  Bennett  Roses  were  also  very  interesting.  For  the  first 
time  I  looked  upon  rows  of  them.  There  were  also  many  in  pots. 
These  Hybrid  Teas  have  sprung  this  year  at  a  bound  into  an 
important  class.  They  have  evidently  great  substance— almost  too 
much  for  a  wet  season,  and  great  beauty  of  bud.  Pearl,  Vincountess 
Falmouth,  Beauty  of  Stapleford,  and  Michael  Saunders  were  tho^ 
I  most  admired.  Duchess  of  Connaught  is  very  beautiful,  but  too 
like  La  France.    Except  for  the  wood  I  hardly  see  how  they  are 
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to  be  distingtiished.  The  constAut  rains  had  preyented  these 
looking  their  beat  One  other  Rose  I  was  Btrnck  with— Egeria, 
said  to  be  an  enlarged  Princess  Marj  of  Cambridge.  Cannes  la 
Coquette  I  was  sorry  not  to  have  time  to  go  and  see,  having  heard 
it  highly  spoken  of  by  that  fast-rising  authority  Mr.  C.  H.  Haw- 
trey.  With  such  a  guide  and  in  such  a  garden  a  more  interesting 
Bofie  visit  it  were  hard  to  pay. — A.  C. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 


Thb  Potato  disease  is  to  the  fore  again  in  the  columns  of  the 
Journal,  and  well  it  may  be  seeing  that  it  is  so  prevalent  in  fields 
and  gardens.  Like  *'A  Kitchen  Gabdeneb^'  I  am  unable  to 
accept  the  dictum  of  a  correspondent  on  page  110,  that  "about 
one-half  of  the  losses  by  the  disease  arises  from  the  want  of  know- 
ledge and  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  growers."  I  have  perhaps 
paid  as  much  attention  to  the  subject  as  the  writer  in  question, 
and  have  made  as  many  experiments  in  the  selection  of  seed, 
manures  and  mode  of  treatment  as  most  people  have,  while  I  have 
certainly  had  more  than  *'  three-quarters  of  an  acre  "  of  land  for 
experiment,  or  indeed  three-quarters  of  a  mile  either.  Our  author 
thinks  that  with  care  in  the  raising  of  seedlings  some  may  be 
produced  absolutely  disease-proof.  Let  us  hope  it  may  be  so,  but 
the  prospect  is  not  good.  I  can  remember  when  the  Fluke, 
Paterson*s  Victoria,  Bedskin  Flourball,  and  some  others  were 
uninjured  for  a  year  or  two.  But  what  about  them  now  7  Then 
followed  the  Scotch  Champion,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Grampion  ; 
but  I  have  seen  all  those  varieties  affected  this  year  in  a  garden 
where  the  greatest  possible  care  has  been  taken  in  their  cultivation, 
and  special  means  were  adopted  in  selecting  and  preparing  the 
seed.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  record  this  visitation,  wnich  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  result  of  *' apathy  "  on  the  part  of  t^e  grower,  while 
his  ''knowledge,"  scientific  and  practical,  of  gardening  in  its 
wid(»8t  scope  is,  perhaps,  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  reader  of 
the  Journal. 

Ever  since  the  terrible  destruction  of  the  crops  in  1845  I  have 
been  "  mixed  up  "  with  the  malady,  and  this  more  than  once  to 
such  an  extent  that,  in  common  with  others  who  have  been 
employed  "  sorting  "  Potatoes  for  weeks  together,  the  heaps  often 
a  mass  of  rottenness,  our  fingers  have  become  diseased,  and  wo 
have  had  to  relinquish  the  work  and  enjoy  a  holiday  with  our 
hands  in  poultices.  I  have  thus  very  intimately  been  "mixed 
up  "  with  the  disease,  and  from  then  to  now  have  endeavoured 
to  learn  something  about  it  practically,  and  to  ascertain  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  spreads.  Long  experience  has  enabled  me 
to  distinguish  the  disease  at  a  glance,  and  I  am  not  qnistaken 
when  I  state  that  it  has  attacked  the  varieties  above  named.  And 
now,  having  submitted  my  credentials,  I  will  refer  further  to  this 
perplexing  subject 

I  do  not  attempt  to  enter  on  the  philosophical  part  of  the  ques- 
tion and  pretend  to  treat  learnedly  on  spores,  hyphae,  &c.,  or  I 
might,  as  man^  have  done  before  me,  be  floundered  in  a  sea  of 
scientific  conjecture.  Whether  the  roots  decay  by  excessive 
rains  and  the  plants  become  enfeebled  and  fall  a  prey  to  the 
apparently  ubiquitous  visitant,  or  whether  the  sap  of  the  plants 
becomes  impure  by  the  foliage  being  overgorged  and  thus  form  a 
suitable  nidus  for  the  fungus,  or  whether  the  fungus  is  the 
original  cause  of  the  evil,  matters  not ;  the  results  are  the  same, 
and  are  goveme^l  by  the  same  conditions — ^namely,  a  superfluity 
of  moisture  in  the  soil  and  air  in  combination  with  a  high 
temperature. 

It  is  well  for  men  of  science — and  no  one  has  a  greater  respect 
for  those  accomplished  individuals  than  I  have — to  urge  the  im- 
portance of  burning  the  haulm  of  the  plants  and  destroying  all 
diseased  tubers  instead  of  leaving  them  on  the  land  ;  but  I  know 
from  most  carefullv  conducted  experiments  that  our  scientiflc 
friends  have  probably  not  tried,  that  if  diseased  haulm  and  tubers 
are  dug  into  the  ground,  and  diseased  Potatoes  are  planted  in  that 
ground,  that  not  a  vestige  of  the  murrain  will  follow  if  the  season 
proves  hot  and  drv,  while  during  a  wet,  warm,  and  murky  season 
the  crops  are  liable  to  destruction  in  gardens  where  the  above 
preventive  measures  have  been  rigidly  carried  out.  That  the 
burning  of  the  haulm  and  diseased  tubers  is  calculated  to  destroy 
a  great  number  of  diseased  spores  is  certain  ;  and  if  everybody — 
there  is  the  point — would  carefully  carry  out  the  practice  indicated, 
much  good  would  in  all  probability  result ;  but  for  one  or  two 
individuals  only  in  a  parish  to  be  thus  diligent,  the  remainder 
beinjr  passive,  will  no  more  result  in  stamping,  or  rather  starving, 
out  the  murrain  than  the  persistent  killing  of  flies  by  the  same 
diligent  few  would  end  in  the  annihUation  of  those  insects  horn 
the  districts  where  tbey  abound. 

I  will  now  record  an  instance  bearing  on  the  ppithetic  and 
ignorant  part  of  the  question.    Last  year  a  fanner  planted  several 


acres  of  Potatoes  on  light  sandy  land.  Had  the  summer  been  dry 
the  produce  would  have  been  scabbed  and  worthless,  but  as  it  proved 
wot  the  crop  proved  valuable— realised  in  fact  £30  per  acre.  If  the 
seed  had  been  carefully  selected  and  special  attention  given  to  cul- 
tural details  a  good  text  would  have  been  provided  for  a  Potato- 
disease  writer  ;  but  neither  one  nor  the  other  was  the  case.  The 
seed  was  just  taken  as  it  was,  the  small  unsaleable  tubers — the 
waste  from  a  large  store  that  many  people  would  call  "  trash,"  yet 
a  splendid  disease-free  crop  was  produced.  Had  the  same  sets 
been  planted  in  rich  wet  ground  Uie  crop,  like  all  others  in  such 
ground  and  district,  would  have  been  worthless.  Seed  from  the 
above  disease-free  crop  was  again  planted  on  poor  sandy  land  this 
year,  also  on  some  heavier  and  better  ground  by  the  same  owner, 
and  in  the  former  case  the  tubers  are  perfectly  clean,  in  the  latter 
they  are  seriously  diseased.  Much  seed  was  sold  of  the  celebrated 
crop  referred  to,  and  planted  in  many  fields,  plots,  and  gardens  ; 
but  the  disease  is  general  in  them  all  where  the  ground  is  low, 
wet,  and  at  all  rich.  In  such  a  case  as  this  the  sdection  theory 
breaks  down  utterly,  and  I  have  known  it  break  down  in  a  similar 
manner  before.  On  the  sandy  soil  referred  to  the  rain  passed 
through  as  if  through  a  sieve,  and  that  reason,  and  no  other,  was 
the  cause  of  the  clean  healthy  crop. 

Soil  so  worked  that  the  rain  can  pass  through  it  freely,  and 
much  wider  planting  than  usual,  are  the  only  modes  that  I  find 
of  avail  in  securing  good  and  fairly  sound  crops  of  late  Potatoes. 
Mapnum  Bonums  and  Champions  are  terrible  soil-exhausters. 
Dwarf  forms  of  those  varieties  with  tliick  leathery  foliage  and 
woody-textured  stems  would  be  as  welcome  to  Potato  growers  in 
this  district  where  hundreds  of  acres  are  grown  as  would  be  a 
new  planet  to  astronomers. 

Hundreds  of  varieties  of  Potatoes  have  been  raised  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  but  we  have  about  as  much  disease  as  ever. 
Only  the  early  varieties  escape— those  that  are  ready  for  diggine 
before  drenching  rains  combined  with  a  high  temperature  call 
into  action  the  fungus  that  devours  the  later  crops. — A  Limcolk- 
SHiRE  Potato  Gboweb. 


FLORAL  EXHIBITION  at  the  ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

Oir  Saturday  last  an  Exhibition  of  bouquets  and  table  decorations 
was  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the  above  building.  Yery  liberal  prizes 
were  offered  in  the  several  classes,  which  might  have  Dcen  expected 
to  have  induced  a  more  vigorous  competition  than  was  actually  the 
case.  However,  there  were  sufficient  entries  to  occupy  three  long 
tables^  and,  the  general  arrangements  being  very  satisfactory,  the 
Exhibition  fairly  proved  a  success,  a  few  groups  of  miscellaneous 
plants  adding  much  to  the  effect. 

Of  the  dinner  table  decorations  there  were  several  exhibitors  who 
staged  moderately  tasteful  examples  of  arrangement,  but  not  marked 
by  any  especial  merit.  The  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  Dick  Badclyffe 
and  Co.,  Holbom ;  Mr.  W.  Soder,  gardener  to  O.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Hoi- 
field  Grange,  Essex  ;  and  Miss  Annie  Williams,  Sutton  House,  High- 
gate,  who  obtained  the  awards  in  the  order  named.  Bouc^nets  were 
numerous  in  this  three  classes  devoted  to  them,  but  comparatively  little 
diversity  was  shown  in  the  arrangements.  The  flowers  employed  in 
the  brides'  bouquets  were  chiefly  Stephanotis  floribunda,  TabemsB- 
montana  coronaria  fl.-pl.,  Eucharia  grandiflora,  Lapageria  alba,  Bou- 
vardias.  Gardenias,  Pancratinms,  white  Pelargoniums  and  Spireas, 
with  fronds  of  Adiantums  cuneatum  and  gracillimum.  Miss  A. 
Williams  ;  Mr.  J.  Prewett,  Hammersmith ;  Mr.  W.  S.  A.  Saltmarsb, 
High  Street,  Chelmsford  ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Cbater,  Camberwell  Road  ;  and 
Miss  £.  Stuart,  Seven  Sisters  Road,  were  the  successful  exhibitors  of 
brides'  bouquets.  Of  ball  and  bridal  bououets  the  best  were  from 
Miss  A.  Williams,  Miss  E.  Stuart,  and  Mr.  G.  Phippen,  Beading. 
Flower  stands  for  a  drawing-room  table  were  fairly  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  Stuart  and  Prewett. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  display  were  the  exhibits  in  the  class 
for  a  vase  of  flowers  not  less  than  a  yard  in  diameter.  Prizes  were 
offered  in  that  class  of  the  value  of  £5,  £2,  and  £1,  the  result  being 
that  four  competitors  appeared.  Messrs.  Dick  Badclyffe  ^  Co.  gained 
the  chief  prize  with  a  large  elass  stand  composed  of  a  trumpet-shaped 
tube  4  to  5  feet  high,  at  tne  oase  of  which  was  a  wide  shallow  basin. 
In  the  upper  portion  were  flowers  of  Lilium  auratum,  bunches  of 
Mountain  Ash  oerries,  with  leaves  of  Caladium  and  Grasses.  Around 
the  stem  were  sprays  of  Passiflora  cairulea.  and  at  the  base  were 
Liliums,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Delphiniums,  ana  small  plants  of  Ophio- 
pogon  Jaburan — a  bright  and  elegant  arrangement.  Miss  Annie 
Williams  was  placed  second  with  a  large  wicker  stand  containing  a 
large  number  of  flowers ;  Gladiolus,  Ixoras,  and  Bougainvilleas  being 
especially  noteworthy.  Mr.  G.  Phippen  followed  with  an  antique 
vase  of  flowers.  Clematises  being  employed  with  excellent  effect. 
Mrs.  Sutton  Abbott  also  obtained  a  third  prize. 

The  general  arrangements  of  the  Exhibition  were  admirably  carried 
out  by  Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Johnson. 

Effeots  of  Last  Winteb. — Many  of  your  corresi)ondent9 
have  written  from  time  to  time  on  the  effects  of  the  severe  frosts 
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^Mt  winter  on  eTergreens,  Boees,  kc^  bat  I  have  not  seen  anj 
lem&rks  on  the  effects  of  tiie  frost  on  what  are  always  supposed 
to  be  hardy  trees.  In  the  oonnty  of  Rutland  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring county  of  Leicester  many  Apple  trees  have  been  killed, 
and  I  koow  of  two  or  three  old  Walnut  trees  that  have  been  very 
much  damaged.  Many  Oak  trees  hare  not  come  mto  leaf  at  ^i, 
and  are  to  all  appearance  dead,  except  that  they  are  sending  out 
small  stunted  shoots  from  the  trunk.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  this  is  the  case  elsewhere.— £.  C,  Oakham, 


A  DAY  AT  REIGATE. 


As  a  Secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society  I  could  not  but 
regard  with  feelings  of  admiration  the  conspicuous  place  which 
Reigate  has  for  years  taken  as  a  Rose-loving  and  Rose-exhibiting 
locality.  The  names  of  Messrs.  Baker,  Watertoo,  Hey  wood,  Home, 
Wollaston,  Sargent,  and  Pawle  are  too  conspicuous  in  our  prize 
lists  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  seal  and  excellence  with  which 
Roec-growing  is  carried  on  there.  A  closer  acquaintance,  too, 
with  Uie  Roses  of  the  neighbourhood  gained  at  the  local  show,  at 
which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  as  judge  for  a  couple  of 
years,  has  only  confirmed  me  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  amongst 
one  of  the  most  rosy  localities  with  which  1  am  acquainted.  It 
was,  then,  with  the  anticipation  of  a  pleasant  and  profitable  day 
that  I  accepted  the  pressing  invitation  of  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Baker,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  our  Society,  to  spend  a  day 
with  him  and  to  visit  with  him  some  of  the  gardens  which  had 
become  famous  as  homes  of  the  Rose.  I  was  not  disappointed. 
The  day  was  perfection  in  point  of  weather— bright  but  not  too 
warm ;  and  the  notes  which  I  have  taken  of  my  day*s  visit  may 
perhaps  have  some  little  interest  for  those  who  have  heard  of  but 
have  never  seen  the  gardens  which  I  visited. 

HOLMFBLS. 

This  is  the  residence  of  our  worthy  Vice-President  Mr.  Baker, 
and  is  situated  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  nearly  opposite 
The  Priory,  the  residence  of  Lady  H.  Somerset  The  garden  is 
of  considerable  sise  and  prettily  surrounded  with  handsome  trees, 
the  bedding-out  tastef uUy  and  carefully  carried  out ;  but  the  Roses 
are  its  glory.  It  is  here  that  its  owner  delights  to  be  employed, 
and  where  he  has  acquired  such  solid  knowledge  as  to  the  capa- 
bilities and  wants  of  the  Rose.  The  soil  of  the  garden  is  naturally 
light,  and  hence  he  has  adopted  as  his  stock  (and  in  this  he  sees 
no  reason  for  change)  the  Manetti,  using  the  seedling  Briar  for 
Teas,  but  preferring  above  all  to  get  the  Roses  on  their  own  roots  ; 
and  I  must  candidly  acknowledge  that  I  have  nowhere  seen  more 
vigorous  growth  or  more  healthy-looking  plants ;  indeed,  I  may 
go  further  and  say  that  they  are  more  vigorous  than  any  I  know. 
I  have  not  visited  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Cranston  Sc  Co.,  or  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Jowitt,  from  whence  such  marvellous  blooms  have 
come  this  year,  but  they  must  be  vigorous  indeed  if  they  excel 
these.  Mr.  Baker*s  plan  in  making  cuttings  is  to  take  them  off 
about  this  time  of  tne  year,  taking  them  with  a  heel,  plunging 
them  about  4  or  5  inches  in  the  soil,  if  in  a  spent  hotbed  so  much 
the  better,  and  then  in  the  spring  potting  them  up ;  by  this  means 
good  plants  are  very  soon  obtained.  As  Mr.  Baker  obtains  the 
most  highly  recommended  of  the  new  Roses,  English  and  foreign, 
he  is  able  to  pass  a  critical  judgment  upon  them.  Of  the  newer 
foreign  Roses  he  speaks  well  of  L6on  Renault,  bright  cherry  red, 
very  sweet-scented ;  Louis  Dor^,  brilliant  red,  which  I  have  seen 
very  good  in  many  places ;  Paul  Jamaio,  a  fine  Rose  like  Charles 
Lefebvre  ;  Comteme  de  Choiseuil,  a  good  Rose,  very  much  in  the 
style  of  Mane  Rady ;  Charles  Baltet ;  Marie  Verdier,  a  fine  Rose  of 
a  novel  shade  of  colour ;  Baron  Taylor ;  Gaston  Leveque,  bright 
crimson  red ;  Julius  Finger,  which  Mr.  Baker  thinks  a  most  ex- 
cellent white  Rose,  improved  on  Capt.  Christy ;  Madame  Alphonse 
Lavall^  bright  cherry  red,  good ;  Souvenir  de  Victor  Verdier,  very 
dark ;  William  Koelle,  very  like  Alfred  Colomb ;  and  Innocent 
Pirola,  a  pure  white  in  the  style  of  Niphetos,  but  of  better  form, 
among  Teas.  Of  the  EngUsh-raised  Roses  he  is  greatly  pleased 
with  Harrison  "Weir,  which  is  in  truth  a  grand  flower,  aud  Duke 
of  Teck,  which  is  veiy  brilliant,  and  Countess  of  Roscbery  and 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  both  good  Roses.  Most  of  the  more  highly 
prised  of  the  older  Roses  were  here  in  grand  condition,  and  showed 
how  carefully  their  wants  had  been  attended  to. 

WOODHATCH 

Is  the  very  beautiful  residence  of  P.  B.  Heywood,  Esq.,  whose 
excellent  gardener,  Mr.  Ridout,  is  well  known  as  a  successful  ex- 
hibitor. The  Roses  (for  it  is  about  them  I  must  mainly  speak) 
are  grown  partly  in  the  kitchen  garden  ground,  which  is  stiff,  and 
partly  near  the  hous^  where  the  soil  is  light.  Mr.  Ridout  is  an 
advocate  for  the  Briar  cutting  as  a  stock  in  preference  to  either  the 
Manetti  or  the  seedling  Briar.    His  contention  is  that  the  roots 


of  the  seedling  Dog  Rose  go  down  with  a  tap  root,  while  those 
of  the  Briar  cutting  spread  more  along  the  surface,  and  he  brought 
a  rooted  plant  of  it  to  illustrate  his  view,  ^e  roots  were  spread 
like  a  fan  just  under  the  surface,  and  his  contention  is  that  this 
being  the  case  they  are  more  likely  to  receive  the  benefit  of  any 
muldiing  or  liquid  manure  that  may  be  applied  to  them ;  and 
there  is,  I  think,  a  good  deal  of  reasonableness  in  the  view  thus 
taken.  The  growth  tJlat  some  of  his  plants  had  made  was  certainly 
very  great.  Such  varieties,  too,  as  do  not  al  ways  succeed  well,  Marie 
Baumann  for  instance,  had  shoots  5  and  6  feet  long,  and  stont  and 
vigorous.  In  the  roseiy  near  the  house  tilings  were  not  looking 
quite  so  well :  a  great  many  of  the  standard  Roses  had  been  killed, 
and  I  believe  they  were  all  to  be  replaced  with  dwufs,  and  stan- 
dards done  away  with — a  consummation  which  is  to  be  devoutly 
wished  for  more  widely  still.  The  general  condition  of  the  dwaifis 
was  excellent,  but  Mr.  Ridout  is  no  advocate  for  the  Manetti. 
Amongst  other  things  which  I  saw  here  was  a  collection  of  most 
wonderfully  grown  Chrysanthemums,  the  plants  being  well  fur- 
nished to  the  very  bottom. 

GREAT  DOODS, 

The  residence  of  A.  J.  Waterlow,  Esq.,  whose  able  gardener, 
Mr.  Brown,  is  well  known  as  a  most  successful  competitor  at  our 
metropolitan  and  provincial  shows.  The  collection  of  Roses  here 
is  very  large,  and  the  plants  are  exce3dingly  well  grown.  Here 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  stocks  used,  for 
although  the  soil  is  light  Mr.  Brown  prefers  the  seedling  Briar  to 
the  Manetti,  and  some  of  his  plants  grown  on  this  stock  were 
wonderfully  fine.  But  a  stock  is  here  used  which  I  have  not  seen 
anywhere  dse,  the  old  Seven  Sisters ;  it  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  de  la  Grifferaie  of  the  French,  although  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  shows  them  not  to  be  identical.  It  is  vcrr  vigorous 
and  seems  to  suit  this  light  soil  admirably,  the  plants  budded  on 
it  being  very  fine,  and  Mr.  Brown  says  the  wood  works  wonder- 
fully well.  The  garden  is  especially  strong  in  Tea  Roses.  Mr. 
Brown  has  generally  taken  the  first  prize  for  Teas,  and  a  large 
number  of  this  lovely  tribe  is  grown  in  pots.  Mr.  Waterlow*s 
garden  is  rich  in  many  things,  his  houses  being  remarkably  well 
filled  with  excellent  plants  well  grown  ;  but  IU>scs  were  its  chief 
attraction.  Here,  too,  standards  seem  doomed,  and  after  another 
season  or  two  probably  will  disappear  altogether.  From  thence 
we  went  to 

BTONBHOUSB, 

The  residence  of  S.  Mordan,  Esq.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beantifolly  situated  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  stands  on 
high  ground,  and  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained  over  the  Weald 
of  Sussex,  and  its  wonderful  foliage.  Great  alterations  have 
been  made,  and  others  are  still  in  progress  which  will  greatly 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Here  Roses  are  not  a  speciality, 
although  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  are  taken  up  warmly. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  uncommonly  well  done,  and  a  house  full 
of  ^e  newest  and  best  varieties  was  veiy  gay.  A  Peach  house, 
however,  containing  two  trees  on  trellises  was  the  most  notice- 
able feature  of  the  place.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  remark- 
able case  of  good  cultivation.  One  tree  of  Noblesse  was  over, 
but  one  of  Princess  of  Wales  was  a  perfect  picture.  There  were 
at  least  twelve  dozen  fruits  on  it  of  nearly  equal  size  What 
Uiese  were  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  last  year  there 
were  120  Peaches  gathered  from  it  averaging  10  ozs.  each,  the 
largest  of  them  weighing  13  ozs.  Begonias  were  bedded-ont ;  but 
jbrom  what  1  have  seen  here  as  well  as  other  places  I  do  not  think 
them  very  effective,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  much  in  favour  for 
this  purpose.    Our  last  visit  was  to 

WRAY  PARK, 

The  residence  of  J.  Simpson,  Esq.  A  veir  beautiful  |dace, 
where  carpet  bedding  is  carried  out  on  a  very  large  (to  my  mind 
much  too  large)  scale.  I  should  feel  quite  satisfied  with  that  on 
the  terrace,  but  when  I  saw  and  heard  three  or  four  men  clipping 
awav  with  shears,  reminding  one  of  the  snick,  snick,  snick  woich 
one  hears  in  a  large  hairdresser's  shop,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was 
labour  thrown  away  which  might  have  been  much  better  employed. 
Mr.  King,  the  gardener,  is  a  very  successful  bybridiser  of  Begonias 
and  Coleuses  ;  and  his  house  of*Begoniaf,  containing  not  only  the 
very  best  varieties  in  commerce  but  his  own  seedlings,  was  a  most 
attractive  sight.  I  am  no  admirer  of  Coleuses,  but  one  that  he  had 
which  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  on  Tuesday  last  (Pompa- 
dour') was  very  effective.  As  Mr.  King  has  aU  the  best  varieties 
I  asked  him  to  kindly  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  what  he  con- 
sidered the  b^t  Tuberous  Be^nias  ;  this  he  has  obligingly  done, 
and  I  give  it  here  as  the  opmion  of  a  thoroughlv  well-informed 
and  practical  man  : — Singles :  Laurent  Descours,  Baronne  Uruby, 
P.  E.  de  Puydt,  Leopold  U.,  Massange  de  Lcuvrex,  and  Pearcei 
Vittelini,  raised  by  Louis  Van  Houtte  ;    Mrs.  Howe  (Laing); 


H 


BrilHiuil^  Le  Oiaot,  Connten  of  KiDBstm,  and  BDn  Briscoe, 
nited  ^  Thibut  ft  Seteleer;  Lelu  (FantaiDB),  Bowk  gnmdi- 
flom  (Uqnin),  Lad;  ot  tfae  L«ba  (BodKer  HcCIellud)  ;  Mentor, 
W.  K.  Qambiatim,  and  L'Abbe  Vromtnt,  raited  t^  Lemoine. 
JietMet;  OomtMie  Honce  de  Cholseail,  Laoie  Lemoine,  QloirQ  do 
Nuic7,  and  W.  E.  Onmbleton,  raised  by  Lemoine  ;  Bather,  ntied 
bjBoBcfaet. 

XUa  completed  Hie  tonr  of  a  tolenbl^  bnij  day,  one  td  tbe 
gitrtett  tieata  of  which  was,  however,  the  beantilal  collection 
of  paiatiitm  St  Mr.  Bimpion'i,  compriung  tome  Goe  specimens 
ot  Um  most  celebrated  modem  paintera,  Bngliah  aad  loreign, 
wUck  Mr.  Simpeoii  poe«e»M,  and  trhich  I  shall  hope  gome  da;  to 
bave  a  moie  lewniel;  look  over.  There  were  other  places— those 
of  Hr.  WoUaatOD,  Hr.  J.  D.  Fawle,  and  Mr.  E.  Pawle— which  I 
hope  alaa  to  see ;  hat  I  havB  mid  enough  to  riiotr,  I  think,  that 
Bcigate  m^  w<jl  laj  claim  to  taking  a  Ter;  foiemoat  place  in  tbe 
zeoOTdaothorticnltnTe. — D.,  Dral. 


Tbe  fooT  itamena  and  tfae  platil  ot  tlie  ToxgloTa  are  pT«M«d  cloeeljr 
aeaiiut  tbe  inner  nirface  of  the  bell,  >o  cloaalr  tbat  the;  an  aome- 
t£ne»  oTerlooked.    A  Uttls  bee  tbat  wooM  not  half  BU  tbe  tube  of 


tbe  piBttl  of  the  •ame  flower  ii  read;  l«  reoeiTe  it.    Thii  u 

Natare'a  contriranoes  to  eninie  croai-tertJllfatkiD  i  tor  U  the  pollen 
and  tbe  pistil  were  ripe  at  the  same  time,  ahiit  op  as  the;  are  in  ttw 


HINTS  ON  PROPAGATINO. 

A IBAS  ot  BO  ago  I  told  7on  ot  the  difflcalt;  I  fonnd  in  striking 
cnttings  of  a  doable  Wallflower.  Some  time  afterwards  in  the 
nme  ;ear,  border  Picotee  cnttinga  refused  to  root  from  a  cause 
that  appeared  to  throw  light  on  the  difficult;  I  had  with  tbe 
Wallfloweis.  Tlie  season  was  nncommonl;  wet,  and  the  hand> 
glass  orer  the  Ficotees  having  been  tsken  off  daring  rain,  and 
replaced  when  it  ceased,  tbe  soil  appean  to  have  tiecome  aonr, 
and  tbe  majorit;ot  the  cattings  failed  to  root  The;  were  taken  up 
and  placed  in  a  fresh  compost,  which  was  enl;  kept  moderately 
moist.  In  the  following  spring  tbe;  bt^^an  to  grow,  and  nlti- 
matel;  made  good  plants.  The  Wallflower  cuttings  tbat  bad 
taken  snch  an  noaccoun  table  time  to  root  bad  been  inserted  in  a 
shad;  situation  nnder  a  bellglass  kept  close);  covered  in  di^ 
wealber.  and  eipoeed  dnring  rain.  Some  that  I  inserted  this 
spring  in  a  sunn;  border  and  shaded  with  a  piece  ot  calico  during 
biiKbi  sun  have  rooted  tatisfactoril;. 

I  ma;  mention  in  reference  to  this  snbjeot  that  a  piece  of 
Enon;muB,  baring  tieen  thrown  upon  a  weed  heap  in  antumn, 
was  covered  there  in  a  horizontal  position.  In  March  this  was 
found  to  have  calluscd,  end  it  ultimalelj  hecsme  a  plant.  Acting 
upon  this  hint,  last  autumn  I  made  a  mound  ia  a  north-nest 
burder,  and  stuck  Euoii;mus  and  Wallflower  cuttings  in  the 
sides  ot  it  hnrisontall;.  This  mound  was  severat  times  froceQ 
Qirotigh  in  the  winter,  ;et  h;  the  middle  of  Marchfmost  ol  tbe 
Bnon;mDses  and  all  the  Wallflowers  had  calluscd,  the  latter 
indeed  having  produced  roots.  Both  were  then  planted  out  and 
attended  to  for  a  while,  and  have  become  fine  plants.    It  woold 

"■    ■  1  Perpetual  Boae*;in  this 

10  cuttings  wen  placed  in 
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same  tube,  the  pistil  would  be  fertilised  b;  the  pollen  from  the  sane 
Bower.  So,  aa  van  ma;  observe  for  ;Dunelves,  in  the  beantitnl 
racemes  of  the  Foiglove,  tha  lower  flowers  oome  ont  first,  and  in 
some  of  them  tbe  anthers  ma;  alicad;  have  ripened  and  withered 
when  the  pistil  is  read;  for  the  pollen  ;  whilst  in  the  upper  flowers 
the  pollen  is  plentifnl  but  the  pistil  scarcely  to  be  seen  at  all,  being 
not  ;et  full;  grown.  Ifow  the  humble-bee  begins  with  the  lowest 
flower.  He  has  oome  dusted  with  pollen  from  another  Foxglove,  and 
be  finds  the  pistils  of  tbe  lowest  flowers  ripe  and  read;  to  leceive  it. 
As  he  goes  np  from  fiower  to  flower  he  leaves  pollen  where  it  is 


FLOBAL  DEFENCES. 

{Continued  from  page  Itf.) 
.—A  vei;  frequent  mode  of  floral  defence  is  con- 
d  by  tbe  growth  of  hairs,  esch  with  a  little  glandular  knob  at 
I  secreting  a  sticky  fluid.    These  glandular  hairs  are  so  ver; 
in  that  they  can  hsrdi;  have  escaped  tbe  notice  ot  those  Seld 
""'s  who  care  for  flowers.     Biamples  may  be  found  in  the 
Marsh  Crepis,  Alpine  Circnia,  Mountain  Barrenwort, 
Ooineberr;,  LinnKs,  and  man;  other  flowers.    Bat 
we  must  not  infer  that  glacdalar  hsin  have  no  othnr 
value  to  the  plant,  or  that  the;  are  alwa;e  emplo;cd 
In  keertinffaway  diFagreesble  visitors.    The  Mountain 
St.  John's- wort  is  thickly  t«set  with  glandular  hairs, 
*  though  the  plant  secretes  no  honey,  and  therefore 
'   has  none  to  guard.    The  sepals  of  tome  Poppies  ex- 
hibit a  forest  of  glandnlac  hairs,  but  the  sefala  fail 
oflf  when  the  flower  opens. 

The  sting  of  aTfettle  is  a  tuhnhir  hair  with  a  poison 
bag  at  its  base :  at  tbe  tip  ia  a  little  knob,  which 
broiks  off  on  the  illgbtest  touch.  The  knob  acta 
Uke  a  cork  in  keeping  the  poison  from  the  air,  and 
when  it  is  broken  off  the  pointed  Mck  ot  the  hair 
pinrcea  tbe  ikin.  When  the  leaf  is  crashed  the 
tubular  hair  is  oompretssd,  and  the  p<HBon<bag  can- 
not discharge  its  irritating;  fluid. 

Thorns,  pricklca,  and  stick;  secretions  are  obvioasl;  more  suited  to 
be  eiiernal  defences,  and  we  now  oome  to  the  more  delicate  appli- 
ances for  protection  within  the  floner. 

The  common  Foxglove  has  s  Soral  defence  which,  though  vei; 
simple,  is  effectual.  The  lower  lobea  ot  the  bell  on  the  inside  are 
beset  with  stiff  hairs,  over  which  cnepiDg  insects  and  smaller  boDCT- 
loTing  flies  flnd  it  difBcult  to  pass ;  but  the  humble-bee  goes  straight 
on,  and  even  uses  the  hairs  to  push  himself  farther  in  over  the  pearl; 
anifaos  whloh  Unss  the  btlL    But  why  are  the  little  beta  esolnded  ? 


ng.  M.— Csmpuinla  taitata  (Eemr). 

vnuited  till. his  coat  is  brushed  fairly  clean.  When  he  leaohea  the 
higher  flowers  be  finds  no  pistils,  for  they  have  not  yet  grown,  bnt  a 

Srotusion  of  pollen  from  the  ripe  anthers.  Thas  he  gets  bis  coat  ro- 
asted with  pollen  and  fliee  off  to  the  lowMt  pistil-beatiof  flower  of 
another  like  plant. 

It  is  not  difBcnlt  to  see  how  the  whole  of  this  wondrous  arranl^ 
ment  may  rest  upon  the  defensive  efflcienirr  o(  the  littte  tuft  of  sUff 
hairs  jast  within  the  bell  of  the  Foiglove  Cower. 

One  of  Ihe  most  beaulitml  of  our  British  wild  flowers  the  Bockhsatl 
or  Bogbesn,  is  protected  in  a  aimilar  way.  The  TsUoir  Itis  01 
Water-flag  has  a  similar  defence. 

Circlets  of  hair  within  the  tube  of  the  flDWsr,and  pointing  inwards, 
ate  called  by  Dr.  Kernel  "  weels,"  a  name  applied  to  wiokerwoik 
tianes  nsed  for  catehing  fish.    Examples  guy  be  found  tn  ooomoB 


JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE  AND  OOTTAOE  aARDENER. 


Speadwdl  ■nd  Sad  Tkleciaii.  It  ii  klmott  imponlble  for  small  weak 
inaeou  topM*  tbtveala,  bnt  Btronger  losectB  have  do  difflcnlCj' in 
panetntlns  Uwm ;  In  ^t,  the  Treels  may  otMn  lerre  u  path-point«n 
to  diTBCt  Ura  pioboou  of  the  nelcome  TUitor  to  the  ipot  wbere  the 
drop  of  nectar  liei  oonoaaled.  Weela  kts  to  be  foaad  in  many  Qen- 
Uuu,  Dead  Ifettle,  Motherwort,  Woundtrort,  Horebonnd,  Verbena, 
Borage,  many  Lilies  and  Mallowe,  Cranbeny,  and  rery  many  other 
floirere  comtcoD  in  fields  and  ^rdena. 

We  most  not  infer  that  the  mtemal  defences  of  fioiren  are  always 
In  the  form  of  weehi,  otherwiEC  ve  may  be  disappointed  in  looking 
tor  them  where  defences  may  be  present  nnder  even  more  cnrioni 
Mid  intereatiag  forms. 

Sometimes  the  bases  ot  the  stamens  are  snrronnded  by  tafts 
□t  hairs  looking  like  little  woolly  mnffs,  as  in  Cobtea  Bcandens 
mreeented  in  fig.  8A. 

In  Oampannla  barbata  tbe  stsmens  are  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  G, 
the  middle  part  being  oIe«ly  appresaed  round  the  fristil,  and  tbe 
baaei  of  the  filament*  farming  a  ratoptacla  for  nectar,  as  sbown  in 

a  one  or  mora  ipectn  of  Pentetemon  fonr  stameni  ara  complete, 
whilst  the  fifth  stamen  i>  tranitoimed  into  a  kind  of  drop-bar  com- 
pletely exdudJDE  small  inaecU  from  the  nectar,  which  is,  hawever, 
eaaily  reached  t^  the  tongue  of  the  bee.     (See  section  of  fiower, 


fls.  ST.)    Older  botanists  bar*  oalled  this  baantltnl  modlflMtioit  an 


aborted 


IS  will  hare  to  be  baaiibed  a 
(TobeoBBtlaiitd.) 


Adiantnm  farWenee,  Gleidienia  rapeatrls  glancescens,  G.  dttdio- 
toma,  Ac  Hr.  Cypher  of  Cbettenham  was  a  rery  good  tbitd,  his  best 
plants  being  Erica  Irbyma,  £,  Tenota,  Anthnnam  Schartsaiannn, 
QlorioBa  snperba,  Ha^manthui  magnificns,  Thrinai  clegana,  Crotoni 
Weismanii,  Disraeli,  and  majesticns,  all  well  caionred ;  Oielcbenia 
speluncee,  DaTallia  Hooreana,  Adiantnia  trapeiifarme,  to.  Vr.  Dore 
•it  Clay  Cross  was  fourth,  and  Ur.  Hsslam  of  Hardstaff  was  fifth 
with  small  plants  compared  with  the  preceding,  bnt  very  good  tor 


In  tike  class  tor  six  flowering  plants  lAdy  Os^ctnn,  lIew«A 

(Hr,  Lyon,  gardener),  was  Gist)  and  Ur.  Beynolda,  The  Oardena, 
Ogston  Hall,  was  fiist  for  three  plants.  For  tue  coirespondlng  dass 
of  foliage  plants  Ur.  Lyon  was  again  first  for  six,  and  Ifr.  Beard, 
oniseiyman,  Chesterfield,  first  far  three.  Fachsiaa,  Pelargouinma, 
Begonias,  be,  were  only  fairly  represented.  There  were  atwat  six 
lots  of  table  plants  staged,  Ur.  Ward  being  placed  first  with  Cmton* 
Weismanii  and  Iiard  Derby,  Drac^na  marginala,  Fandanns  Teitcbii, 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  and  Aialia  Yeilchli  KrHCilllma.  Ur.  Lyon  was  a 
good  second,  and  Mr.  Cypher  third.  Mr.  Ward  was  also  first  for 
fonr  FalmB,  Ur.  Lyon  serond,  and  E.  Cole  A  Sons  third.  In  tbe 
gronp  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  Ut.  Ward  was  first  with  a  Ttaj 
bright  lot  oompoacd  of  Palms,  Dracmnaa,  Crotons,  Perns,  laons, 
Ericas,  4c  Ur.  Webb,  Kenbam  Hall,  Sewark,  was  seoond  with  veiy 
good  plants,  but  arranged  ratbar  too  tbickly.    Mr.  Lyon  tbiid. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  group  of  plants  sent  from  Chata- 
wottb  not  for  competition,  which  was  very  attractive  and  InterestinE, 
composed  ot  Peristeria  elata,  Diss  grandifloTa.'Vanda  tricolor  inaignti, 
Odontogloesum  Alezaadne,  MasdeTallia  Veitcbil,  and  other  Orchids ; 
Ericas  Fairrieana,  Jaclcsonii,  veatita,  coocinea,  Aitoniana,  Tunbollii, 
and  oblata  \  AmarrlliB  in  variety.  Palms,  Crotons.  Ac. 

Ctd  FUnoert. — There  was  not  a  very  grand  display  in  this  dasa, 
Kr.  Proctor  takins  first  for  eighteen  and  twelve  Boaas,  Hr.  Haslam 
for  Dahlias,  Hr.  Ward  for  eighteen  bnncbea  of  stove  and  greenhonae 
flowers.  Bonqnsts  were  very  good,  Ur.  Haslam  being  lUat,  Hr.  Dore 
second,  and  Mr.  Cypher  third.  Ur.  (^pher  was  first  for  wreath  tor 
ladies'  head-dress. 

Fruit  was  ot  good  quality  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Ward  being  first  fm 
a  eolleotion  ot  eight  dishu,  Ur.  Lyon  second,  and  Ur.Webb  third. 
Hr.  Frognt,  gaidaner,  Wicgsworth  Hall,  was  first  for  hUok  Grapes 
with  smalt  bnnehes  of  Groa  Colman :  Mr.  Ward  second  with  good 
coloured  Hamborghsj  and  Ur.  Lyon  third.  Hr.  Ward  and  Hr.  Frog- 
gatt  wars  equal  first  tor  while  Grapes,  the  former  with  good  Hosoata, 
and  the  latter  with  very  good  examples  of  BucUand  BwesCwatsr. 
Ur.  Ward  was  first  for  Puts,  Mr.  Lyon  second,  both  showing  Qoasni. 
Tbe  other  fruit  classea  were  fairly  represented,  Ueasn.  Lyon,  Webb, 
Ward,  and  Reynolds  being  tbe  pnncipal  priietaksrs. — G. 


CLAY  CBOSS  HOKTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 
Auecn;  10th. 

THa  tw«n^-thiid  MinQBl  Exhibition  ot  this  Society  was  held 
on  the  above  date.  Tha  wi^ther  was  all  that  conld  be  desired,  and 
large  nnmbers  of  people  came  to  see  what  may  be  called  the  beat 
Show  In  the  county.  The  finanoes  of  the  Society  are  in  a  proeperoos 
ooadition,  showing  a  surplus  of  £686,  and  it  we  may  judge  from  the 
number  of  Tisilon  who  flocked  to  the  Show  the  Society  will  add 
considerably  to  that  balance.  I  will  confine  my  renuuka  to  the  com- 
petition in  the  principal  classes. 

For  a  group  of  twenty  plauts.  eight  in  bloom,  tii  foliage  plants 
and  BixFenis,thepriies  were  as  follows  :— First  prize  £2d,  second  £20, 
third  £16,  fourth  £10,  fifth  £6.  These  liberal  priiea  brought  out  five 
compettton.  Tbe  plants  were  arrannd  in  tbe  centre  ot  a  large 
drcnlar  tent  100  foet  in  diameter,  each  exhibitor  having  a  section. 
Tbsy  formed  a  very  imposing  Kroup.  the  centre  being  filled  with 
Palms  and  Tim  Ferns  on  a  raised  jilatform,  and  tbe  other  plants 
sloped  gradually  to  the  margin.  Messrs.  E.  Cole  b  Sons  of  Uan- 
chnter  vrere  first,  having  Erica  Hartneltii,  E.  ampnllaoea  vittata, 
B.  Hamookiana,  very  gowl ;  B.  Fairrieana,  Allatnacda  nobills,  Dipla- 
denia  Brearleyana,  eruall  but  good:  liora  coccinea ;  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  well  bloomed ;  Crotons  Weismanuii  and  Disraeli,  both  nell 
OOloQird  ;  Pritiihardia  pacifies,  Latania  borbouica,  Eentia  Fosteriana, 
Oveaa  revotnta,  Oleichenia  rupeetris,  G.  Hendelli,  Q.  dabellata, 
Clbotiuinngale,andDavalliaUooieana.  T.  H. Oahes,  Esq.,  Biddings 
Honae,  Alfieton  (Mr.  Ward,  gardener),  was  a  very  close  second,  the 

JodgM  bring  long  Id  dsdding  on  then— ''-'*'''-' "— "' —  "^ 

Oaks*'  bloc-' ....  .-- 

Thomsonil,! , ...  , 

Clerodendron  Balfonrianiun,  BtaUoe  protusa,  Dipladenin  antabilis ;  a 
grand  plant  of  SUosanthes  coccinea  having  upwards  of  tour  hundred 
tnssea  ot  bloom  ;  Croton  Weismanii )  C.  an Kustif olios,  a  large  bush 
hut  deficient  in  colour :  Kentia  Foateriana,  I^tania  borbouica,  Cor- 
djline  Indlvisa,  Dasylinon  glaoonm,  Biduonia  antarottca,  very  good ; 


THE  SHANKINQ  .OF  GRAPES. 
I  ironCBD  ft  short  time  liiice  thftt  yon  gave  fta  opinion  tbat 
•banking  proceeded  troin  improper  root-action.  This  is  abo,  1 
Iwlieve,  tbe  generally  received  opinion.  From  thisIdiSerentirelT. 
A  Vine  ma;  be  in  first-rate  condition,  the  roots,  the  wood,  and 
foliage  right,  and  yet  tbe  fruit  will  shank.  Bbanking  proceed* 
from  a  tnngiia,  which  lights  on  the  stem  of  the  bunch.  At  first  ft 
tiny  speck,  it  quickly  grows,  and  when  it  surrounds  tbe  stem  It 
cuts  on  all  nutrition  to  tbo  fruit  below  it,  and  it  shrivels  the  stem 
and  it  dies.  Tbenpper  part  remains  in  full  heallband  vigour,  a 
the  fruit  rtows  anJ  rimns  as  before.    If  it  were  from  the  ro 


3  niy,  no  ehanking.  It  ts'easy  to  verify  what  I  advance  by  look- 
ing out  sharply  for  the  first  appesjknce  of  tbe  spot  of  fongns  on 
the  stem  ot  the  froit  bonch  and  watching  Its  progress.  When  tbe 
shanking  has  taken  ptai:e,  cut  off  the  bnnch  and  magni^  the  part 
above  the  shanking.  Ifow  you  will  find  the  tissues  aie  bealthj 
and  sonnd.  If  the  damage  came  from  the  root  this  ooatd  not  he 
tbe  case,  nor  would  tbe  simple  plan  ot  catting  off  the  part  tbat 
has  shanked  be  of  an^  avail,  which  it  undonbCedlj  is.  The  beat 
remedy  for  shanking  in  my  opinion  is  sulpbur  on  the  pipes ;  but 
deal  gently  with  it.— Habbibon  Wkib,  WeirhigK. 


YendaU,"B8q.  This  cnrions  but  beautitnlly  c 
grotto  is  of  a  special  character.  The  interior  ftrrmn^ments  am 
IndeedmftTvelloui,  and  what  with  rugged  ruckvrork,  tftir;  toantaiii, 
rivnlet,  and  cascade,  together  with  the  beautiful  Fems  and 
Uossee,  makes  it  a  very  pleasant  retreat  from  the  diawing-Tooin 
and  billiard  room.  The  fernery  grotto  is  erected  on  tbe  north 
side  of  the  mansion  in  a  very  shady  aspect,  and  before  entering 
yon  pass  nnder  several  mstic  archways  leading  from  the  drawing 
room,  which  also  adds  mocb  to  tbe  beautityiDg  of  tbe  ontei 
grounds,  and  answers  as  a  kind  of  surprise  before  appwaohlng 
the  grotto.    In  short  tbe  fernery  has  so  many  enrichments  both 


inside  and  outside  tbat  my  humble  powers  cannot  here  describe 
or  enumerate  the  various  forms  which  hare  been  so  f^istically 
worked  out. — A  Naturalist. 


AURICULAS  FROM  SEED. 

I  HAVE  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  Mr.  Rudd's  ex- 
cellent article,  on  page  135,  on  raising  Auriculas  from  seed.  X 
hare  often  raised  Auriculas  from  seed  before,  though  not  exactly 
in  the  way  de8cril>ed  by  Mr.  Rudd.  What  I  should  like  Mr. 
Rudd  to  inform  me  is,  how  to  raise  Auriculas  from  chaff  or 
pounded  husks.  I  wrote  for  and  received  a  packet  of  the  seed 
which  Mr.  Rudd  advertised  for  sale  as  being  from  best  named 
varieties  grown  by  Mr.  Thomas  Woodhead,  and  bearing  that 
gentleman's  signature  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  On  opening 
the  packet  I  found,  instead  of  a  dozen  or  two  good  seeds  of 
Auricnla,  a  quantity  of  chaff  or  broken  husks,  and  ihree  shriveUed- 
looking  bodies  which  may  be  anythiof;.  Will  Mr.  Rudd  be  so 
good  as  to  inform  me  through  your  pages  how  I  am  to  treat  this 
chaff,  and  what  I  may  reasonably  expect  as  the  result  of  sowing 
his  packet  of  "seed/" — Florist. 

[We  have  received  letters  from  other  correspondents  complain- 
ing of  the  contents  of  the  packets  referred  to,  but  the  above  will 
be  sufficient  for  affording  Mr.  Rudd  the  opportunity  of  making 
such  an  explanation  as  he  deems  necessary. — Eds.] 


THE  POTATO  CROP. 


On  August  12th  the  lifting  of  the  late  sorts  of  Potatoes  was 
finished,  and  the  'entire  crop  of  early,  intermediate,  and  late 
varieties  is  safe  in  the  store  sheds,  a  fine,  sound,  and  abundant 
crop — so  abundant  that  it  has  not  only  filled  the  ordinary  shed 
to  overflowing,  but  three  Other  sheds  besides.  Thus  has  been 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  one  of  the  most  critical  and 
important  operations  of  the  year,  for  "  A  Kitchen  Gardener  " 
is  undoubtealy  right  in  his  opinion  that  "  the  weather  alone  rules 
the  state  of  the  Potato  crop,"  and  all  our  caro  in  the  selection  of 
seed  and  in  every  point  of  culture  proves  vain  in  adverse  weather. 
So  clear  was  this  made  last  year,  that  one  wonders  all  doubts 
upon  the  subject  were  not  washed  away  by  the  almost  incessant 
rain  that  made  1879  so  disastrous  for  the  "  noble  tuber." 

Although  much  finer  than  last  year,  the  present  summer  has 
heen  a  stormy  ooe,  with  weather  so  unsettled  and  showery  that  it 
was  only  by  taking  advantage  of  the  intervals  of  fine  weather  the 
crop  has  b^n  saved.  No  regular  hours  are  kept  while  the  lifting 
is  going  en,  for  we  then  work  from  daylight  till  dark,  knowing 
full  well  from  dearly  bought  experience  that  the  first  rain  after 
growth  ceases  in  the  tuber  brings  disease  in  its  train.  Repeatedly 
has  this  stem  fact  been  explained  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal, 
and  by  no  argument  or  fanciful  theory  can  it  be  explained  away 
or  set  aside.  To  grow  Potatoes  to  perfection  free  from  disease,  we 
require  a  climate  that  affords  fine  weather  to  bring  the  soil  into 
good  order  for  the  planting ;  warm  genial  showers  for  the  pro- 
motion of  strong  unchecked  growth,  followed  by  hot  dry  weather 
to  ripen  the  tubers.  It  is  rare  for  our  climate  to  answer  to  these 
conditions  ;  it  does  so  occasionally,  and  it  is  only  by  watchfulness 
and  care  that  the  crop  can  be  saved  from  the  ravages  of  disease 
in  ordinary  seasons.  On  the  whole  the  present  year  may  be  re- 
garded as  generally  favourable,  affording  fully  the  requisite  con- 
ditions for  planting  and  growth  ;  and  although  the  weather  has 
continued  unsettled,  yet  there  has  been  enough  intervals  of  fine 
weather  to  enable  everybody  in  this  district  to  save  the  crop. 
With  few  exceptions  the  hanlra  and  foliage  was  fresh  and  green 
at  the  time  of  lifting,  and  so  long  and  crowded,  much  of  it  being 
a  yard  high,  that  a  couple  of  men  bad  to  go  before  the  diggers  to 
clear  it  away,  making  an  immense  heap  of  it  off  2  acres  of  late 
Potatoes  which  will  be  turned  to  account  for  manure. 

I  planted  a  sack  of  Scotch  Champion  by  way  of  trial,  but 
shall  discard  it.  It  is  of  the  White  Rock  type,  yielding  plenty  of 
lai^  ooarse-looking,  hollow-eyed  tubers,  which  when  cut  are 
decidedly  yellow — a  sure  indication  of  inferior  quality.  It  is 
unworthy  of  culture  among  high-class  Potatoes,  and  is  one  more 
example  of  the  fallacy  of  such  popular  terms  as  ''  blight-proof  " 
and  **  blight-resisting."  Both  Carters'  and  Suttons*  Magnum 
Bonnm  have  yielded  a  heavy  crop  of  magnificent  tubers,  hand- 
some, smooth,  and  full-eyed,  lliey  appear  to  be  identical  in 
every  respect,  are  very  white  when  cut,  inducing  the  hope  that 
one  may  be  able  to  report  favourably  of  its  qmuitj  this  season. 
The  Victorias  and  Regents  are  as  usual  excellent ;  I  have  upwards 
of  thirty  sacks  of  them  for  cooking  for  the  winter  and  spring 
8um>ly.  Of  the  second  early  varieties  Early  Rose  appears  to  me 
to  deserve  a  higher  place  than  has  hitherto  been  given  it  Badly 
cooked  it  is  decidedly  inferior,  being  close,  heavy,  and  watery  ;  but 


steamed  or  cooked  in  water  and  well  dried  afterwards  in  the 
saucepan  placed  near  the  fire,  it  breaks  and  is  as  mealy  as  can  be 
wished.  Its  heavy-cropping  property  is  well  known.  In  this 
neighbourhood,  and  I  beUeve  generally,  it  is  in  high  favour  among 
the  cottagers,  who  say  it  always  affords  them  a  crop  when  other 
sorts  fail.  I  planted  six  bushels  of  it  in  light  soil  this  year, 
from  which  I  have  dog  fifty-six  bushels  of  lai^e  tubers  for 
cooking,  bejides  a  fair  propoition  of  smaller  for  seed. — Edward 

LUCKHUBST. 

AUTUMN  MANAGEMENT  OF  GRAPES. 

Under  the  above  heading  on  page  118  **R.  P.  B."  describes 
his  very  simple  mode  of  Grape  culture,  the  results  being  such  that 
satisfy  him.  This  means  that  the  produoe  is  excellent,  for  nothing 
short  of  that  would  satisfy  so  good  a  cultivator.  Your  correspon- 
dent also  refers  to  some  vineries  that  he  visited  last  year  in  which 
fine  Grapes  were  hanging,  but  the  surfaces  of  the  borders  were 
'* swamped"  in  the  afternoon  when  the  houses  were  closed,  with 
the  object  of  keeping  down  red  spider.  This  plan  of  closing  the 
houses  with  moisture  "R.  P.  B."  evidently  disapproves,  for  he 
says  if  good  Grapes  continue  to  be  grown  there  it  will  be  in  spite 
of  the  moisture.  *'A  Kitchen  Gardener"  strongly  endorses 
all  our  friend  has  said  about  never  syringing  nor  damping  vineries 
at  any  time,  and  thus  the  practice  that  is  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  the  best  cultivators  is  powerfally  assailed. 

I  am  as  adverse  to  pampering  Vines  as  any  gardener,  and  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  grow  Grapes  that  have  satisfied  myself 
and  a  rather  critical  employer,  the  Vines  at  the  least  being  forty 
years  of  age.  I  rarely  syringed  them,  but  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  employ  atmospheric  moisture  against  red  spider  by 
damping  the  fioors  occasionally,  and  especially  when  closing  the 
house.  For  twenty  years  previous  to  my  charge  the  Vines  were 
syringed  as  well  as  the  floors  damped,  and  the  said  Vines  are 
now  as  strong  and  fruitful  as  ever.  Even  if  this  is  *'  in  spite  "  of 
the  treatment  they  have  received,  it  is  certain  that  treatment  has 
not  injured  them. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  easy  to  lay 
down  a  rale  founded  on  circumstances  too  local  and  circumscribed 
to  render  that  rule  a  safe  one  for  general  application.  When  I 
see  splendid  Grapes  grown  under  the  damping  system  I  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  system  is  unsound,  and  I  have  grave  doubts  if  the 
dry  system  were  substituted  for  it  in  the  same  houses  that  the 
Vines  would  be  so  clean*and  the  crops  so  good. 

I  have  grown  Grapes  in  one  of  the  wettest  counties  in  England, 
and  also  in  the  driest  In  the  former  ease  damping  was  not 
necessary,  in  fact  the  atmosphere  was  generally  too  damp  ;  in  the 
latter  damping  was  essential,  as  the  air  was  extremely  drj.  In 
the  moist  and  dull  district  there  was  no  red  spider,  in  the  bright 
and  dry  locality  the  pest  abounded.  *'  R.  P.  B."  does  not,  I  think, 
practise  Grape-growing  in  a  district  noted  for  its  arid  atmosphere 
and  brilliant  sun,  neither  presumably  does  *^  A  Kitchen  Gar- 
dener ; "  they  advocate,  therefore,  a  system  of  management  that 
is  perfectly  applicable  to  their  circumstances. 

But  the  first-named  correspondent  says  the  soil  of  his  district 
is  one  where  red  spider  "  ought "  to  be  at  home.  If  he  were 
growing  Grapes  on  the  limestone  formation  with  an  annual  rain^ 
fall  of  18  to  20  inches  (I  have  known  it  only  a  fraction  over 
16  inches)  he  would  hare  no  doubt  of  its  presence.  He  would, 
during  a  hot  summer,  see  Vines  in  the  open  air  devoured  with  it, 
and  fruit  and  forest  trees  prematurely  defoliated  by  its  attacks  ; 
and  I  have  a  lurking  idea  that  before  he  had  grown  Grapes  in 
such  a  locality  for  three  years  he  would  be  glad  of  a  little  water 
for  cooling  the  air  of  the  vineries,  and  I  should  not  be  much 
surprised  ^  he  occasionally  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  "  damping 
down." 

That  Vines  are  often  over-pampered,  over-sjrringed,  and  under- 
ventilated  I  cordially  agree,  and  "  R.  P.  B."  is  doing  good  service 
by  advocating  a  more  simple  and  rational  mode  of  culture  ;  bat 
if  persons  of  less  experience  than  himself  apply  his  diying  plan 
during  a  dry  summer  in  an  already  much  overdry  district  the 
Vines  in  the  houses  will,  I  fear,  soon  be  in  the  same  condition  aa 
those  on  walls  in  the  open  air — namely,  covered  with  red  spider. 
If  I  were  the  manager  of  those  Vines  alluded  to  as  bearing 
such  fine  Grapes  I  should  continue  the  practice  that  answers  so 
well.  They  are  the  best  Grapes  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the 
houses  are  very  light  and  lofty.  The  same  plan  in  another  dis* 
trict  with  lower  or  less  light  stractures  might  no^  and  probably 
would  not,  answer  half  so  well.  "  Three  of  us,"  writes  **  B.  P.  B^* 
on  the  page  above  quoted, "  were  inspecting  the  magnificent  crops 
of  Grapes  "  in  question,  and  I  think  I  was— One  of  the  Trio. 

A  Hybrid  Dock. — There  is  now  flowering  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Manchester,  a  Dock  of  considerable  int^est.    It  is  a  croM 


between  Rnmez  mariiimtis  and  R.  sanguineus,  and  possesses  in 
a  striking  degree  characters  of  both  parents.  The  leaves  are 
riigbt]j  broader  than  those  of  R.  maritimu?,  but  bj  no  means 
approaching  those  of  R.  sanguineus  in  width,  but  the  red  veins 
are  quite  as  prominent.  The  perianth  segments  arc  not  fringed 
as  in  R.  maritimus ;  the  flowers  are  less  in  number  to  each  whorl, 
but  more  than  in  R.  sanguineus  with  the  less  leafy  panicle  of 
that  species.  R.  maritimus  is  the  seed  parent.  The  plant  has 
been  raised  here,  and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  may 
not,  like  R.  maritimus,  prove  to  be  of  only  biennial  duration. — 
T.  Entwiotle. 

THE  LIMES,  GREENFORD  GREEN. 

In  the  course  of  an  *' outing'*  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  a 
place  which,  though  comparatively  unknown,  is  really  both  well 
arranged  and  well  kept,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  its  owner  and 
also  the  gardener  in  chaise,  and  such  is  the  case  in  this  instance. 
The  Limes  is  the  residence  of  T.  D.  Perkins,  Esq.,  and  is  situated 
near  Harrow.  It  is  built  on  a  gentle  declivity,  of  which  the  most 
has  been  mads  by  the  landscape  gardener,  the  chief  points  being 
a  very  ornamental  terrace  wall  with  perhaps  rather  too  many 
rases,  a  good  expanse  of  turf  about  which  are  dotted  a  number  of 
plain  beds—these  at  the  time  of  my  visit  being  very  effectively 
planted — ^belts  of  shrubberies,  and  large  beds  filled  with  a  very 
great  variety  of  choice  Conifers,  flowering,  deciduous,  and  ever- 
green shrubs,  a  piece  of  ornamental  water,  Fern  walks,  and  other 
arrangements.  A  vireU-built  ornamental  conservatory  adjoins  the 
residence,  but  unfortunately  it  is  of  necessity  kept  much  too  dry 
for  the  well-being  of  many  plants  suitable  for  the  decoration  of 
conservatories.  The  plants  most  freely  employed  are  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  and  Coleuse«,  and  of  these  there  are  many  of  the 
newest  varieties,  which  with  a  few  other  plants  maintain  a  very 
gay  appearance  at  all  times. 

The  plant  and  fruit  houses  are  situated  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  are  very  substantially  built  span-roof  structures.  They  are 
kept  in  ezodilent  order,  the  central  walk  forming  a  very  agreeable 
promenade.  One  range  consists  of  seven  houses,  the  central  and 
laigest  one  being  devoted  to  Grape-growing,  one  to  Peaches,  and 
the  remainder  to  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  and  plants.  All 
kinds  of  fruit  were  carrying  heavy  crops — in  fact,  too  heavy,  the 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  particular.  They  were  rery  healthy 
and  were  forced  moderately.  The  best  Peaches  were  the  Royal 
George,  Early  Alfred,  and  Harrington,  and  the  favourite  Nec- 
tarine ii  the  Elruge.  In  the  earliest  vinery  the  bunches  of  Black 
HamboTgh  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes  were  of  good  size,  the 
berries  large  and  fairly  well  coloured.  The  Muscats  in  the  later 
house  look  very  promising.  The  borders  are  principally  inside, 
and  the  soil  used  for  both  Peaches  and  Grapes  consists  mainly  of 
strong  turfy  loam ;  and  thi«,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  their  re- 
ceiving frequent  liberal  supplies  of  water  and  liquid  manure,  may 
ensure  a  better  "  finish"  to  the  crop  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case  in  lighter  soil.  The  Melons  in  various  stages  of  growth  were 
very  promising;  the  varieties  preferred  are  Buttons'  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  and  Gemmett's  Hybrid.  Tomatoes  are  grown  in 
pots,  the  best  being  Hathaway's  Excelsior ;  Nisbet's  Victoria  has 
the  appearance  of  being  more  ornamental  than  serviceable. 

The  roof  of  one  pla^t  house  was  covered  with  two  plants  of 
Marshal  Niel  Rose,  which  Mr.  Abbott,  the  able  gardener  in 
charge,  succeeds  in  flowering  splendidly  every  season.  His  prac- 
tice, which  is  worthy  of  more  general  imitation,  is  simply  to  cut 
the  growth  hard  back  to  near  the  main  branches,  thereby  securing 
a  number  of  long  strong  shoots,  which  are  really  requisite  for  a 
heavy  supply  of  bloom  of  this  veiy  popular  Rose.  The  collection 
of  plants  comprised  many  well-grown  examples  of  choice  kinds. 
AUwnanda  Hendersonii,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Stephanotis 
floribnnda,  and  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides  were  well  flowered, 
and  a  plant  of  Medinilla  magnifica  was  carrying  fourteen  fine 
racemes  of  bloom.  Croton  nndulatum  of  good  size  was  well 
coloured,  and  is  an  excellent  variety.  1  also  noticed  good  plants 
of  Davallia  Mooreana,  Lomaria  gibba,  and  Areca  Yerschaffeltii. 

In  another  range  of  expensive  but  not  particularly  well  arranged 
houses  there  were  numerous  well-grown  tnberotis-rooted  Bejgonias, 
some  of  the  best  named  varieties  of  which  were  Rodwellii,  Coul- 
tonii,  and  Vesuvius.  Gloxinias  were  well  grown,  and  also  the 
very  useful  Torenia  Foumieri.  A  collection  of  Orchids  is  being 
formed,  those  in  flower — some  of  which  were  of  good  sise — were 
A&ides  odorata  purpurea,  Oncidinm  flexuosum,  Dendrobtum  mos- 
chatum,  Cypripediums,  and  others.  Epacrises  and  Ericas  were 
well  grown,  and  the  Chrysanthemums  were  remarkably  vigorous. 
A  few  good  exhibition  varieties  of  bronze  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
grown  there  are  The  Shah,  W.  E.  Gumbleton'Mrs.  Qnilter,  Prince 
Arthur,  Black  Douglas,  Celebes,  and  The  Czar.  There  was  also  a 
good  selection  of  stage  Pelargoniums.    The  best  of  these  were 


Rob  Roy,  Dr.  Masters.  Queen  Victoria,  Chameleon,  Humphrey, 
Angelina,  Prince  Leopold,  and  Captain  Raikes.  Bridal  Bouquet 
is  a  very  useful  perpetual-flowering  variety. 

The  kitchen  garden  was  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables. The  soil  is  a  very  stiff  clayey  loam,  very  difficult  to 
manage.  The  fruit  are  very  properly  arranged  in  a  quarter,  and 
not  distributed  throughout  the  garden,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
to  the   detriment  of   both    the  vegetable   and   fruit  crops.^ 

W.  lOGULDEN.  

MEALY  BUG  ON  VINES. 

In  hope  that  my  experience  may  benefit  those  whose  Vines  are 
infested  with  mealy  bug,  I  will  state  as  briefly  as  possible  how 
in  my  case  I  got  rid  of  the  pest.  When  I  arrived  here  in  May, 
1878, 1  found  one  of  three  vineries  pretty  much  infested — and  as 
I  fortunately  had  no  previous  experience  of  it  on  Vines,  I  was 
not  a  little  annoyed  at  it.  The  fruits  were  ready  to  thin,  and 
during  the  process  I  had  full  opportunity  of  seeing  the  extent 
of  the  pest.  Every  spare  moment  was  devoted  to  the  hunting 
all  through  the  summer,  but  spare  moments  were  not  very  plentiful 
that  season,  for  reasons  I  need  not  mention  ;  and  by  October  I 
found  them  inside  at  least  a  dozen  bunches,  while  they  were 
more  or  less  over  the  whole  house  of  fourteen  Vines.  As  the 
leaves  turned  yellow  I  took  them  carefully  off  by  hand  and 
burned  them,  pruning  the  Vines  immediately  after,  and  burned 
the  prunings  as  well.  Shortly  after  I  had  the  Vines  carefully 
scraped  of  all  loose  bark,  and  all  round  the  spurs  brushed  with 
a  narrow  hard  brush ;  I  then  with  a  strong  pocket  lens  examined 
the  rods  carefully  from  end  to  end.  With  a  paste  made  of  clay 
and  Gishurst  compound  every  crevice  was  filled,  and  the  whole 
coated  over  in  the  usual  way  with  this  same  mixture,  to  which  I 
added  a  good  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  well  mixed  the  whole  with 
hot  water.  I  then  painted  all  the  wood  and  wires  of  the  house 
with  two  coats  of  strong  white  lead  and  turpentine,  filling  idl  the 
eyes  of  the  wires  and  every  other  suspicious  hole  with  the  paint 
as  we  went  on.  I  fully  thought  that  they  would  be  extinct  after 
all  this,  but  not  so.  Next  spring  at  thinning  time  I  found  a  few, 
and  to  my  dismay  every  tmie  I  looked  I  found  them  more  or 
less  all  through  the  summer.  Still  I  saw  that  I  was  gaining 
ground,  and  I  repeated  the  same  process  of  stripping  the  leaves, 
and,  if  possible,  was  more  stringent  with  the  painting  of  the  wood 
and  wires,  from  which,  I  fancied,  they  must  have  come  tfiis  spring 
when  heat  was  applied.  I  resumed  tiie  watching,  and  have 
continued  it  up  till  to-day  without  seeing  a  trace  of  one.  The 
fruit  has  been  ripe  some  time,  and  is  partly  cut ;  and  as  a  proof 
that  no  damage  was  done  by  stripping  the  leaves,-' the  quality  is 
better  this  year  than  I  have  seen  it,  while  the  remainder  of  last 
year*s  crop  was  sent  to  table  on  liilay  let  in  good  condition.  I 
may  add  that  I  consider  the  strong  point  in  the  battle  was  remov« 
ing  the  leaves  before  the  insects  retired  to  winter  quarters.  I 
examined  the  prunings  as  we  gathered  them  in  a  sheet,  and 
found  hundreds  on  them  which  would  otherwise  have  found 
shelter  inside  the  house. — ^A.  C. 

[The  above  letter,  written  in  reply  to  the  one  which  appears 
on  page  138  of  oar  last  issue,  is  extracted  from  Th^  Gardener 
of  the  present  month.  The  plan  of  removing  the  bug-infested 
leaves  from  the  Vines,  instead  of  permitting  them  to  fall  and 
the  insects  to  remain  in  the  house,  is  a  most  sensible  one.  We 
are  able  to  confirm  the  observation  of  "  A.  C."  that  after  the 
foliage  turns  yellow  no  injury  whatever  results  to  the  Vines  by 
its  removal — Eds.]    

SUCCESSIONAL  CROPS. 

Undeb  this  heading,  on  page  132,  *' A  Kitchen  Gabdenbb" 
remarks  that  it  is  now  **  too  late  to  plant  greens  to  come  in  well  in 
either  autumn  or  winter,"  and  according  to  his  ideas  such  crops 
only  as  Turnips  and  Spinach  should  l^  put  in ;  whereas  your 
Clonmel  correspondent  (page  134)  finds  that  <*no  time  is  better 
than  the  present "  for  planting  Broccolis.  Probably  both  may  be 
correct  according  to  their  respective  climates,  but  the  two  experi- 
ences have  the  appearance  of  being  rather  contradictory.  "A 
Kitchen  Gardener  ''  may  be  practising  in  a  late  and  cold  dis- 
trict, or,  what  is  more  likely,  is  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
heavy  crops,  and  in  either  case  he  is  then  correct.  In  this  southern 
district  planting  is  still  going  on  among  the  cottagers*  allotment 
and  home  gardens  especially,  and  I  shall  have  plenty  of  applicants 
for  my  surplus  plants  of  Broccolis,  Kale,  and  Savoys  for  some  days 
to  come,  accordmg  as  they  have  the  opportunity  of  lifting  Potatoes 
and  replanting.  I  do  not  advise  tnem  or  anyone  else  to  crop 
their  ground  with  nothing  but  Turnips,  or  Turnips  and  Spinach 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  to  sow  a  requisite  quantity  of  each,  and  to 
fill  the  rest  of  the  space  with  greens  and  Broccoli,  taking  care  to 
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u  I  intend  putting  oat  a  nnmber  of  etroog  Broccoli  plants  __ 
grcand  now  occupied  by  tha  very  latest  Polaloea.  The  plants 
bein|  ratber  tall  will  be  laid  in  ralber  tbicVly.  and  I  shall  he 
deceived  if  we  do  not  obtain  a  lengthened  aupplj  of  oseful  beads. 
One  of  the  best  crops  for  planting  at  the  present  time  is  that  of 
June  or  July-aowQ  Cabbage  or  Colewort8,ag,  ^ould  theynot  heart 
w^,  they  will  be  fonad  useful  as  greene  during  midwinter,  and 
the  «me  lemarlc  applies  to  late-planted  8«ToyB.— W,  I. 


At  ft  meetiDg  of  the  Geneml  Oominlttee  of  the  NA.TIONAI, 
SOBB  80CIEIT,  held  on  the  lOlb  last,  at  the  Horticultural  Club, 
it  wu  decided  that  the  invitation  of  the  Sheffield  BotADical 
Sooiety  to  bold  the  Prorineial  Bxhibition  in  that  town  In  1361 
Bhonld  be  aoeepted. 

The  PRLASoaNinH  Socrarr  has  oateied  on  fta  wventh 

year,  and  the  new  gcbednle  now  la  the  prfnien'  hands  will  ahow 
Uiat  the  maoagitig  body  have  abundant  confidence,  for  the  prlia 
lift  is  consideisbly  angmentad.  At  tbe  annool  meeting  held  a 
few  days  aince  some  ebangea  wen  made  in  the  execntlTe,  certain 
of  tha  more  acUve  officers  being  desirous  at  rest,  while  others 
filled  with  zeal  for  tbe  Society's  welfare  were  fonnd  willing  to 
take  their  places.  The  following  ie  a  list  of  the  officers  as  now 
BRanged :— PrcMdent,  Mr.  W.  B.  Eetlook  ;  Vice-President,  Mi> 
Thomas  Hoore ;  Honorary  Treasurer,  Mr.  B.  Little ;  Honorary 
Seoietaiy,  Mr.  Shirley  HJbbeid.  To  liha  Bxecntive  Committee 
were  added  Dr.  Denny,  Dr.  Masteie,  and  Hesns.  King  and  Wind»]r< 
Tbe  schedule  for  1681  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  for  ISSO, 
gave  that,  as  remarked  above,  tbe  prises  will  in  many  instances  be 
of  greater  value.  The  Exhibition  of  next  yaar  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  Conversazione  of  tbe  Royal  Horticnltnial 
Bodety  on  the  2Btb  and  29th  of  Jane. 

—  A  COBBEHFOHSKKT  vnlting  from  Penianoe,  Cornwall, 
informs  us  that  Vebosica  LindTjETAITA  is  now  in  foil  bloom, 
and  is  very  baodsoDie  with  its  pure  white  flowers  deoaely  packed 
in  imeemes.  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  aboat  4  feet  high,  and 
snoceede  well  there  out  of  doors,  thongh  ninalty  confined  to  a 
greenhonse. 

^—  Ik  a  amall  plant  stove  at  Holme  Laeey  is  a  specimen  of 
Allajiaeda  SCBOmi  that  is  bearing  bnodTede  of  fine  blooms. 
It  was  planted  last  April  in  a  compost  of  loam,  charcoal,  and 
half-inch  bones,  and  tbe  plant  waa  allowed  to  ramble  over  the 
roof  nnchecked, 

Bow  time  ago  we  directed  attention  to  tbe  adaptability 

of  Madaub  Plaittikr  Bosh  for  forcing,  its  profusion  of  white 
Sowers  being  highly  acceptable  daring  April  and  early  May. 
We  have  since  had  evidence  of  the  great  hardiness  of  this  Bose. 
In  a  village  in  the  north  of  England  standard  Bases  are  grown 
in  many  cottage  gardens,  the  villagers  having  obtained  Briars 
and  budded  them  with  the  beat  varieties  that  were  readily 
obtainable  from  the  gardens  of  the  squire  and  clergyman.  Nearly 
all  the  plants  were  killed  by  the  severity  of  last  winter,  bnt  the 
variety  that  appears  to  have  passed  unscathed  is  Madame  Plantler. 
It  is  now  the  solitary  Rose  in  more  than  one  garden,  and  the 
standordaare  covered  with  large  elnsters  <d  pare  while  flowen. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  very  few  Bosee  that  escaped  tbe  severity 
of  the  arctic  winter  of  1860-1861.  Madame  Plantier  is  not  a 
sbow  Boae,  but  is  admirably  adapted  for  garden  decoration. 


As  an  instance  of  the  effects  of  the  winter  on  forest  trees, 

we  have  recently  observed  that  nearly  all  tbe  LOHRABDy  POPLAB 
TBEEB  are  dead  or  dying  in  a  district  embracing  at  least  two 
counties  in  the  north  of  England.  Qrand  specimens  60  feet  high 
that  two  years  ago  were  in  excellent  health  are  ru>w  nearly 
leafless,  and  many  actnally  dead.  Tonnger  trees  have  alao 
suffered  almost  to  the  same  extent,  and  even  the  young  stock  of 
this  tree  in  some  nnrseries  that  we  have  seen  are  in  a  most  on- 
satisfactory  condition.  The  frost  following  the  mild  season  of 
1879  so  suddenly  and  severely  Is  the  caose  of  the  damage,  and  it 
has  also  greatly  injured  many  Oaks  and  lurches,  the  tops  ef  tbe 
trees  being  dead,  similarly  to  those  of  Apple  trees  in  many  plaoes 
in  the  soDtb. 

For  the  fonrtb  lime  in  Eogland  the  old  French  ceMmony 

of  Cbowhing  TBb  BosxEbe  was  witnessed  at  tbe  Alexandra 
Palace  on  Saturday  laet  bythooiandsof  Bpectatrjrs.  This  old  and 
pretty  custom  was  first  instituted  more  than  thirteen  centnrice  ago, 
and  ila  representation  on  the  occasion  in  queatian  was  admirably 
carried  out.  It  was  no  mere  burlesque  or  vain  show,  but  tha 
proceedings  were  conducted  with  an  eameatness  tbat  impressed 
the  visitore  withasenseof  uimiistakeable  rsali^.  The  piooeesion 
of  children  with  banners,  the  loud  pealing  of  the  oigan,  with  tbe 
appK^riate  hymns  sung  by  tbe  choir,  and  the  impassioned 
harangue  of  the  officiating  priest,  rendeied  the  ceremony  highly 
imposing.  The  Bose  Qneen,  a  young  girl  of  modeat  demeanour, 
waa  selected  because  of  her  excellent  character  and  her  devotion 
to  her  home  and  her  care  of  an  aged  parent,  and  was  crowned 
by  the  Bev.  Father  Nngee,  of  St.  Austin's  Mission,  Walworth, 
after  which  pieaentx  were  given  to  ber  and  ber  attendant*.  80 
warmly  waa  the  representation  received  by  the  vast  crowd,  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  festival  will  become  an  annual 
one  at  the  Palace,  which  the  spirited  leasee,  Mr.  Willing,  and 
his  excellent  manager,  lb,  Jones,  are  making  ao  popnlsr  and 
BDceesafnl, 

Trahted  to  «  wall  in  that  portion  of  the  Boyal  Bolanio 

Gardens,  Eew,  devoted  to  herbaceous  plants,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
peculiar  Glbuatib  Datidiaka,  which  is  now  flowering  very  freely. 
The  leaves  are  trltcdlate,  each  leaflet  being  roundish  and  very  dark 
greea.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  axillary  dusters,  and 
strangely  resemble  the  single  Sowers  of  a  Hyacinth.  The  sepals 
are  light  blue,  the  lower  portion  being  erect,  go  that  the  calyx 
appaan  to  be  tabular ;  tbe  upper  portion  ie  lefiexed. 

TBB  flne  old  dimbing  plant  Bocbbhocabfitb  acAEXB  ia 

too  well  known  to  need  description,  but  rarely  have  we  seen  it  to 
better  advantage  than  we  observed  it  in  one  of  the  coUfse  gardena 
at  Oxford  a  week  or  two  ago.  A  plant  waa  trained  to  a  wall 
with  a  southerly  aspect,  and  in  company  with  Cobsa  ecandoia 
was  growing  most  vigoroosly,  the  clastets  of  rich  oisnge-colonred 
flowers  being  produced  in  profnsion,  and,  intermingled  as  th^ 
were  with  the  purple  Sowers  of  the  Cobsa,  formed  a  chaiming 
covering  for  tbe  wall.  The  Cobs*  had  been  placed  out  tn  tha 
spring,  the  position  being  sbdtered  and  warm, 

New  offices,  seed  warehouse,  and  a  manager's  lesidenoe 

ore,  says  The  Binder,  being  erected  by  Meatis.  Webb  tt.  Sons  at 
their  eitensive  seed  eetablisbment  near  Btonrbridga.  Thefoimar 
comprise,  on  the  ground  floor,  an  entrance  hoU  and  staircase,  vrith 
general  waiting-room  attached  ;  a  ledger-office,  GO  feet  by  3i  feet„ 
with  manager's  office  at  one  end  ;  fireproof -Toom,  eIoak-reom,aiid 
lavatory,  and  a  private  staircase  to  the  upper  floor,  on  irtiioh  an 
arranged  a  suite  of  offices  for  tbe  Uessrg.  Webb  and  beads  of  tbe 
several  departtnents,  together  with  sample-room,  cashier's  office, 
and  a  spacious  reading-room  and  library  tOr  the  use  of  tba  em- 
ploy^ which  is  approached  from  the  entrance-ball  by  a  stalrease 
of  polished  pitch-pine.    The  seed  warehouse  is  in  continuation  of 
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tlie  present  bniMings,  and  is  fife  storeTS  Ugh,  each  floor  hftTing  an 
open  space  of  88  feet  by  40  feet  Steam  lifts  and  staircases  are 
provided,  together  with  offioes  for  warehousemen,  &c  The  com- 
mmiioatians  betwixt  the  new  and  present  warehouses  are  to  be 
closed  hj  fireproof  doors.  Bpeaking*tubes  are  provided  to  all  the 
ofilces,  and  the  telephone  is  to  connect  them  with  the  seed  ware- 
houses, which  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  courtyard.  The 
buildings  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Lovatt  from  designs  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  J.  B.  Yeall,  arehitect,  WolTerhampton.  The  mate- 
rials used  are  red  pressed  bricks^  with  HoUlngton  stone  dressings. 
The  cost  win  be  nearly  £7000. 

Ok  the  lOtii  inst.  Mr.  Alfred  Suttcm  and  Mr.  M.  J.  Sutton, 

of  the  firm  of  MSSSBS.  Sttttok  8c  Soks  of  Beading,  accompanied 
their  employ^  by  special  train  to  Portsmouth.  As  it  is  now  a 
matter  of  difficulty  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  party  (400)  to 
find  a  suitable  place  for  all  to  dine  together,  so  in  addition  to  the 
railway  and  boat  tickets  Messrs.  Sutton  gave  to  each  man  5s.  to 
provide  himself  with  refreshments.  Each  married  man  had  also 
a  ticket  given  him  for  his  wife.  A  number  of  the  tourists  passed 
over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  all  gieatlj  enjoyed  the  day  of 
change  and  wholesome  recreation. 

—  Mb.  B.  Eippist  held  the  post  of  Librarian  and  not 
Secretary  to  the  Linnsean  Society,  as  was  inadvertently  stated 
last  week  on  page  141  in  a  paragraph  referring  to  his  retirement. 

Wb  cite  the  following  from  "The  Gardener,"  relative  to 

the  value  of  Halbs*  Eablt  Pbach  tarioirmng :— "The  first  week 
in  June  we  received  from  Chatsworth  a  ripe  fruit  of  this  Peach, 
the  forcing  of  which  was  commenCied  on  the  28th  of  January.  A 
sample  of  Elruge  Nectarine,  from  A  tree  growing  beside  Hales* 
Early  Peach,  was  just  stoned,  but  not  commenced  to  swell  a 
second  time.  Boyal  George  Peaches,  started  in  the  early  part  of 
November,  were  fourteen  days  behind  Hales*  Early,  started  28th 
November.  There  are  still  earlier  Peaches  than  Hales*,  but  they 
are  much  less,  and  not  so  fine  in  other  respects.** 

-— ^  Thb  same  paper  contains  the  following  note  on  the 
DUKI  OF  BUOOLBUOH  Gbapb— "Those  who  would  like  to  see 
what  can  be  done  with  this  magnificent  Grape  should  visit  Tweed 
Vineyard  and  Drumlanrig,  before  the  crops  of  it  at  these  places 
have  been  encroached  on  with  the  knife.  Mr.  William  Thomson 
informs  us  that  the  side  of  his  corridor  occupied  by  the  Duke 
has  the  worst  border  of  any  in  the  Vineyard,  and  the  treatment 
ig  nothing  different  from  what  he  usually  practises  in  the  case 
of  Black  Hamburgh.  Here  there  is  an  even  dean  crop  from  top 
to  bottom,  on  ^urs  and  young  wood  alike.  Mr.  Thomson 
leckona  his  weight  of  ^it  at  half  a  ton ;  and  he  always  gets  a 
shilling  or  two  more  per  pound  for  the  Duke  than  for  any  other 
Grape  he  sends  to  Oovent  Garden  at  the  same  season.  At 
Drumlanrig  the  whole  of  a  sunken,  semi-pit-like,  span-roofed  house, 
running  east  and  west,  is  devoted  to  it.  The  effect  of  such 
enormous  berries  near  the  eyes  is  unique.  There  is  scarcely  a 
jpotted  berry  in  the  house.  Mr.  D.  Thomson  says  the  border 
is  very  indifferent,  having  been  made  a  month  or  two  after  he 
went  to  Drumlanrig,  to  produce  a  temporary  crop  of  Grapes. 
Thiee  years  ago  four  grafts  of  the  Duke  were  put  in,  and  last 
year  all  otiiers  were  cut  away  and  the  house  filled  from  these 
grafts.  The  only  difference  Mr.  Thomson  makes  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Duke  is,  that  he  gives  a  little  more  heat  when  it  is  in 
bloom,  and,  as  a  rule,  all  through  gives  more  air.  All  who  have 
seen  tlieee  two  crops  of  the  Duke  cannot  but  regret  that  so  mag- 
nificent a  Grape  is  so  often  met  with  in  a  bad  state  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  gradually  it  may  take  a  more  popular  position  in 
all  Qcape-gsowing  establishments." 

•  A  NBAT  dwarf  species  of  St.  John's  Wort  is  Hypbbicum 

KMrjKJUFOLiUJf,  which  rarely  exoeeds  9  inches  or  a  foot  in  height. 


The  leaves  are  linear,  aboat  half  an  inch  in  lengiii,  aaid  doaefy 
set  on  the  stem.  The  flowers  are  small  but  very  numerous,  and 
of  a  bright  yellow  hue,  eadi  plant  of  moderate  size  forming  a 
dense  mass  of  colour  that  appears  to  excellent  advantage  among 
the  numerous  plants  now  flowering  in  a  border  of  well-edeoted 
herbaceous  plants.  We  recently  saw  a  number  of  handsome  little 
specimens  in  a  suburban  garden,  where  it  is  greatly  prized. 

An  Ipswich  correspondent  writes  us  that  the  Potato 

DISBASE  is  making  serious  havoc  in  that  part  of  Suffolk.  The 
progress  of  the  disease  was  espedally  noticeable  during  the  first 
week  of  August.    Both  eariy  and  late  varieties  axe  affected. 

A  BBMABSABLY  distinct  spcdcs  of  Pentstemon  is  now 

flowering  at  Kew— -viz.,  P&NTffFBMON  MUBBATAHUlc,  which  rises 
to  the  height  of  nearly  7  feet,  and  bears  in  the  axils  of  the  glau- 
cous stem-dasping'or  perfoliate  leaves  numerous  tubular  red  or 
scarlet  flowers.  The  peculiar  form  d  the  leaves,  the  bright  odour 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  extraordinary  height  of  the  stems  render  it 
very  noticeable. 

In  the  same  garden  Gunneba  scabba  is  now  in  most 

vigorous  health,  the  leaves  being  of  enormous  size.  The  excep- 
tionally fine  clump  at  the  upper  end  of  the  herbaceous  grounds 
is  now  most  conspicuous,  and  indicates  the  value  of  ibid  plant 
for  prominent  positions  in  gardens. 

—  An  attractive  plant  is  NtGBLLA  hibpanica,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  its  genus.  The  fiowers  are  comparativdy  large,  the 
sepals  being  roundish  in  form  and  of  a  dark  purplish  blue  tint, 
which  contrasts  curiously  with  the  reddish  stamens  and  pistils. 
The  petals,  as  in  other  Nigellas,  are  of  peculiar  form,  but  small  and 
inconspicuous.  The  leaves  and  bracts  are  divided  into  numerous 
s^fments,  but  not  so  findy  as  in  Nigella  damaacena,  which  is 
popularly  known  as  Love-in-a-Mist  or  Love-in-a-Puzsle,  botti 
appellations  referring  to  the  involucre  that  is  immediately  below 
the  fiower.  Another  pretty  species  is  N.  sativa  with  very  pale 
blue  or  white  flowers,  but  it  is  inferior  in  decorative  value  to  the 
two  flrst  named.  They  all  flower  abundantly  during  July  and 
the  present  month. 

Wasps  v.  Wall  Fbuit.— The  advice  in  "  Work  for  the 

Week,**  August  5th,  1880,  for  suspending  botdes  near  the  places 
the  wasps  frequent,  leads  me  to  mention  the  experience  of  two 
years,  which  was  attended  by  great  suoeess.  About  a  aeore 
bottles,  half  filled  with  a  wdl-sweetened  mixture  of  treacle  and 
beer,  were  placed  on  a  pyramid  Pear  tree  in  the  middle  of  my 
large  garden  at  a  considerable  distance  frcnn  an  orchard  house 
and  walla  Wasps  and  flies  were  attracted  to  ihe  bottles,  tiie 
contents  of  which  were  sought  in  preference  to  wall  fruit, — 
J.  J.  T.,  Merti, 

KALOSANTHES  COCCINEA. 

This  old  inhabitant  of  our  greenhouses  is  not  cultivated  in  such 
large  numbers  as  it  really  deserves  to  be.  When  weU  grown  it 
would  be  difficult  to  flnd  a  more  lovely  flowering  plant  than  the 
old  fiLalosanthes.  It  is  suitable  for  market  purposes,  for  room 
decoration,  as  well  as  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  conservatory, 
and  lastlv  as  an  exhibition  plant  it  is  very  effective.  Its  adapta- 
bility to  bloom  £rom  June  to  the  end  of  August,  or  later  if  retaraed 
in  its  early  stages,  renders  it  more  worthy  of  attention,  especially 
when  we  consider  Pelargoniums  of  the  French  and  fancy  ty{)e 
and  Calceolarias  are  over,  and  Heaths  are  on  the  wane.  At  this 
time  there  is  frequently  a  soardty  of  flowering  plants  f6r  the 
oonservaUnry.    In  addition  to  the  individual  beauty  of  each  truss 


it  possesses  a  sweet  f  ragruioe. 
Propaeati 


Propagation  is  easily  effected  at  any  season  of  the  year,  dther 
during  the  spring  or  at  the  present  time  ;  the  latter  in  all  proba- 
bility is  best  as  uie  plants  go  out  of  flower.  Anv  shoots  ^at  have 
not  produced  a  truss  of  bloom  this  year  shodd  be  taken  off  and 
rooted,  either  singly  in  pots  8  inches  in  diameter  or  four  or  five  in 
6-inch  pots,  or  more  in  larger  rises  if  required.  Young  shoots 
4  inches  long  are  preferable  for  cuttings,  as  they  grow  more  freely 
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And  make  planta  more  qnicklj  Uuuk  ttie  Btemt,  although  thete  will 
do  proTiding  a  (offlcieiit  Block  cumot  be  obtained  otherwise.  A 
•mail  portion  ol  undihonld  be  placed  at  the  base  of  each  cutting  ; 
and  if  wanted  to  bloom  ncit  year  the  cuttings  can  be  insetted  in 
tbe  pott  they  are  intended  to  bloom  in,  while  tboee  tor  the  follow- 
ing year's  supply  can  be  rooted  in  3-inch  pot«,  in  which  they  will 
(tand  the  winter  and  can  in  early  spring  be  transferred  into  pots 
of  a  larger  liie.  After  the  cuttings  are  inserted  in  pots  they 
diould  be  placed  upon  a  shelf  or  in  any  position  where  they  can 
be  kept  close  for  a  short  time. 

Tbe  compost  should  consist  of  rich  Gbry  loam,  a  scventb  of 
manure,  and  plenty  of  coane  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open.  For  all 
ordinary  decfiratire  parposes  4, 6,  and  8-inch  pots  are  large  enough, 
but  for  specimens  larger  pots  are  required.  The  pol«  should  be 
carstulij  drained.  A  layer  of  moes  or  aportion  of  the  ronghcst  of 
tbe  compost  shoald  be  placed  over  tbe  dniuage,  and  tbe  soil  should 
be  pressed  moderately  Gnu.  It  is  anrprising  what  fine  healthy 
plants  can  be  produced  in  comparatirely  small  pol«,  Tbe  roots 
ihonld  not  be  ifistorbed  when  potting. 

Watering  should  be  done  carefnlly  after  the  first  potting,  but 
wben  the  roots  hare  taken  well  to  the  new  soil  liberal  applications 
can  be  giren  them,  with  occasional  supplies  of  liquid  manure  and 
clear  soot  water.  Daring  the  winter  water  must  be  judiciously 
applied,  sufficient  only  lieing  given  to  keep  the  plaota  from  sbrirel- 
lin^,  at  the  same  time  no  attempt  should  1m  made  to  dry  tbe  i^nts 
miallhey  lose  their  lower  foliage,  as  is  practised  by  some  cultirators 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  flower.  Iliis  severe  drying  is  a  great 
detriment  to  the  plants  both  as  regards  appearance  ana  tlie  site  of 
tbe  flower  trass. 

The  treatment  dnring  summer  is  simple  when  potting  and 
watering  are  properly  carried  out    Tbe  plants  will  requin 


away  every  old  cane  and  all  the  small  young  csues  which  are  not 
wanted  for  frcitine  purposes,  and  the  yoong  traiting  canes  are 
tied  into  their  fruiting  positions  fully  etpoeed  to  air  and  snn  on 
all  side*,  and  under  this  treatment  I  have  no  fear  of  their  being 
killed  by  tbe  next  severe  winter,  or  failing  to  produce  a  crop  next 
season,  however  □□tavotuBble  the  weathu  may  be.  TborougUy 
ripened  wood  in  all  fmit-prodociDg  plants  is  always  certain  to  re- 
duce the  influences  of  Injucions  weather  to  a  mioimDm. — J,  UUIB, 
Marqam, 

THE  PHYLLOXEBA. 

TuiB,  the  most  terrible  of  all  pest*  to  which  the  Tine  is  subject, 

has  not,  fortunately,  wrought  anything  like  the  deatlucUon  to 

Vines  in  this  country  that  has  been  experienced  in  tba  vineyards  of 

the  Continent,  where  whole  districts  have  been  devastated  by  the 


doubled  proof,  and  the  subject  is  adverted  to  now  for  the  pi  , 
of  urging  upao  gardeners  and  others  who  are  planting  Tinea  tbe 
imporianoe  of  rejecting  those  that  show  symptoms  of  being  attacked 
by  this  most  destructive  insect,  and  to  enable  them  to  detect  ill 
presence  on  either  roots  or  foliage. 
The  icots  and  foliage  represented  in  the  engravings  (flgt,  39  and 
I  truthful  repiesentatlmiB  oF  tbs  attacks  of  this  dreaded  insect 


June  tbe  plants  can  be  placed  outside  in  a  sheltered  position  where 
winds  will  not  injure  them.  To  prevent  the  shoots  being  bioken 
by  the  wind  they  may  be  secured  to  two  or  tbree  stakes  placed 
round  the  sides  of  the  pots.  By  placing  the  plants  oulnide  the 
growth  is  rendered  firmand  short  and  becomes  well  ripened.  They 
are  sure  to  bloom  well  witbout  being  subject  to  the  ordeal  of  dry- 
ing during  winter.  As  antomn  approaches  and  there  is  fear  of 
frost  the  plants  must  he  placed  in  their  winter  qnarters,  wbere 
frost  can  be  excluded,  and  the  plants  have  a  cool  aiiy  temperatore 
and  be  placed  close  to  the  glass. 

When  exhibition  plants  are  required  it  is  necessary  to  take  tbe 

r lints  out  of  the  young  plants  wbcn  rooted,  or  at  the  latest  wben 
inches  in  length.  It  will  be  found  tbBt  a  young  sboot  will  be 
produced  from  tbe  base  of  nearly  every  leaf  if  strong  cuttings  are 
employed  in  the  Srst  place.  These  should  again  he  stop^  in 
spring,  and  so  on  through  the  summer,  but  not  later  than  tbe 
early  part  of  Aogust.  If  rooted  at  once  and  kept  in  frames 
daring  summer,  uid  stopping  the  shoots,  dwarf  plants  about 
I  foot  high  and  tbe  same  distance  through  mnj  be  produced  in 
twelve  months  having  from  thirty  to  forty  shoots  upon  them. 
These  are  by  no  means  in  a  condition  capable  of  blooming  the 
following  year.  Plants  for  exhibition  purposes  should  be  grown 
on  from  cuttings  to  the  desired  siie  before  blooming  them.  Two 
sets  of  plants  will  be  required  to  produce  a  sopply  of  bloom  each 
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_    Hg.a.-Pbylloiumva 
l«  la  Uw  bodj  et  tb«  inswt ;  /,  » 


fuliige  and  roots  simibrly  afTected,  may  conclude  that  thsr  are  tbe 
victims  of  tbe  greatest  miafortune  that  can  bebl  them  «a  cuIUvatorf . 
The  Tines  &om  which  the  specimens  were  taken  are  in  chwga 


of  01 


1  of  the  ablest  of  British  gardeners,  whose  ni 


le  and  habits* 


shoots  that  miss  flowering  will  entirely  depend  upon  the  ripened 
condition  of  the  plants  and  the  time  the  sboola  have  had  to 
develope.     Few  flowerless  will  be  found  from  properly  prepared 

Kalosantbes  must  hare  one  clear  Beaton's  growth,  after  which 
nearly  every  shoot  will  bloom.  Plants  that  have  bloomed  should 
be  cut  back  and  kept  close  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  give  Uiem  a 
chance  of  breaking  again  betoie  winter. — Wu.  Babdnby. 


AUTUMN  TREATMENT  OF  KASPBERRIE8. 
AxoNaBT  small  fruits  none  do  belter  hero  than  Baspberriefl. 
The  soil  and  climate  seem  to  suit  them  and  they  grow  freely,  but 
probably  it  is  our  mode  of  treating  tbe  canes  tbat  induces  them 
to  fruit  so  freely.  I  have  just  finished  gathering  the  fruit.  The 
old  canes  are  bare,  and  the  young  canes  form  quite  a  hedge  on 
each  side  of  them.  There  are  double  the  number  of  yono);  canea 
that  will  be  wanted  or  can  be  laid-in  against  the  fence-like  wires 
to  which  they  are  trained.  To  allow  all  to  mature  would  be 
depriving  the  fruiting  canes  of  much  of  their  strength,  and  tbe 
mass  tbe  old  and  young  canes  make  together  would  prevent 


_ tbe  power  of  man  to  prevent  it 

pest  will  not  be  permitted  io  spread,  for  the  meet  IhoionghmcasBrsi 
will  be  taken  to  utterly  destroy  it. 

Tbe  Vines  aS'eoted  were  planted  three  years  an  in  a  very  larp 
bouse,  and  had  tbe  gardener  been  acquainted  with  the  signs  of  the 
presence  of  the  inserts  on  the  roots  he  would  not  now  hare  to  com> 
bat  an  attack  so  aeiions.  Ue  had  seen  engravings  of  the  inaeeta 
magnified  ^flg.  88),  but  had  no  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  roots 
wben  atUcKed  by  them. 

In  one  house  tbe  Tines  wetfl  growing  splondidly,  !n  the  other 
they  made  little  or  no  progress.  The  borders  in  both  struetnres 
were  precisely  the  same,  snd  Ihe  general  treatment  identical.  Tba 
sickly  Tines  were,  as  tbe  gardener  said,  "  a  puzsle,"  and  he 
could  "not  make  out  whit  was  amiss."  Having  travelled  a  little 
furU>er  than  my  friend  and  fea  Phylloiera-affscted  Tfaies,  my 
suspicions  were  aroused,  and  roots  were  sought  for  and  found.  The 
moment  I  saw  them  I  was  satisGed  or  their  condition,  and  after 
holding  a  portion  in  the  sun  and  under  a  lens  for  five  minutes  the 
beat  made  the  insects  uncomfortsble,  snd  at  least  a  dosen  of  them 
on  a  portion  of  root  only  an  inch  in  length  began  kicking  snd  crawl- 
ing, and  the  case  was  settled  beycmd  dispute.  The  Vines  were 
then  searobed  for  the  leaf  form  of  the  insect,  snd  doiens  of  leaves 
—the  young  lateral  growths— wen  found  afieded  predsely  in  tbe 
manner  shown  in  the  figure. 

Much  needles)  fear  and  anxiety  have  been  experienced  by  many 
Icsl  their  Vines,  which  have  not  mads  satisfactory  progress,  wen 
attacked  by  this  destructive  and,  for  a  long  time,luddMi  enemy,  and 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  instances  where  Vines  havs 
been  destroyed  on  the  sssamption  that  they  wera  Phylloxera- 
stricken  when  nothing  of  the  kind  was  the  case ;  hut  whenever  the 
leaves  are  covered  with  galls  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  roots— lie  spongioles — sssume  a  knotted  form,  or 
more  properly  become  covered  with  nodosities,  it  may  be  at  onoe 
admitted  that  Ihe  much-dreaded  insect  is  present,  and  the  irotk  of 
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extmniiution  cannot  be  oonunaicad  loo  promptly  nor  euried  out 
too  thoroughly. 

In  thg  intUnce  onder  notics  the  Tines  ere  fortniiatdj'  in  ioside 
iMtdeiB,  *nd  tbe  attack  alao  cammeoced  in  the  ceotre  of  the  home, 
the  two  end  Tinee  not  boiog  neaily  lO  much  affected  u  the  athen. 
There  ii  good  hope,  thenfoie,  that  the  diaooTcry  wai  mode  jiut  in 
time  to  prevent  the  Vina*  in  hidf  a  doien  other  Urge  houiea  in  the 
■une  guden  being  aaected  and  speedily  ruined. 

The  de«oription  and  habits  of  the  FhyUoiera.Taatatrii  br  M. 
Planchen  area*  follows : — "ItsboBtknownfoniia  that  in  which  no 
trace  of  wiogi  oanbediecoTared.  When  the  iniect  ia  about  to  lay 
ite  tgn  (that  ia,  in  the  adult  female  itate),  it  forms  a  imall  oroid 
nus,  hiriog  its  inferior  aurface  flattened,  its  dorsal  surface  convex, 
being  sorrounded  by  a  hind  of  fillet,  which  is  very  narrow  when  it 
loucbes  the  thoracic  put  of  its  body,  which,  formed  by  five  rather 
indistinct  ring*,  is  hnrdly  sepaiated  born  its  abdominal  part  of  seven 
ring*. 

"  Six  rows  of  amall  blunt  tabercles  form  a  slight  protuberance  on 
the  thoracic  wgrnents,  and  are  found  very  faintly  marked  ou  the 


abdominal  Mgment*.  The  head  is  alvaya  concealed  by  the  an- 
terioT  pratvbwanee  of  the  buckler  1  the  antenna  are  almortalwaj* 
inactJTe.  Tbe  abdomen,  often  short  and  contracted,  beoomes  ekm- 
gated  towards  laying  time,  and  there  can  be  eaaily  seen  one,  two, 
or  sometime!  three  eggs,  in  a  more  or  less  mature  itate. 

"  The  egg  sometimea  retains  its  yellow  colour  for  one,  two,  or 
thrco  days  after  it  has  been  laid;  more  often,  however,  it  changea 
to  a  dull  grey  hue.  Fiom  five  to  eight  days  fenetally  elapie  belbre 
it  is  hatched.  The  duration  of  this  perimi  depends  a  good  deal  on 
the  temperature.  The  quantity  of  eggs,  ana  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  produced,  are  probably  detennined  by  a  variety  of 
circumstances— 1  he  health  of  the  insect,  the  quintily  of  nourish- 
meat  it  is  able  to  obtain,  the  weather,  and  perhaps  other  cauaea,  A 
female  which  lud  produced  six  eggs  at  6  o'clock  i.v.  on  the 
SOthof  August  hod  fifteen  on  the  31st  at  1  p.v.— that  ia,Bhe  laid 
nine  in  thirty-two  hours.  Other  females  lay  one,  two,  or  three  egg* 
in  twenlj'four  houie.  The  maximum  quantity  is  thirty  in  fire 
days.  The  eggs  ire  generally  piled  up  near  the  mother  wiUiont  any 
apparent  order,  but  she  si " ' '*'—  "  —  '■ 


up  near  the  mol 
GliangeB  her  p 


rtg.n.-TBi  raTU/am&k  o: 


Flg.40.--lBE  rBrLLCOCBBA  OH  TIKB  LI 


batch  of  a 


ranged  in  circle*- 


"  Hatcbing  takes  place  Ihroogh  an  irregular  and  often  lateral  rent 
in  the  egf.  tbe  empty  and  crumpled  meinWne  being  found  among 
egga  in  different  stages  of  hatchinj." 

The  following  intereeting  remarks  on  the  genus  Pbylloiera  by  a 
akilled  entomo^gist,  "  J.  u,  B.  C,"  have  also  been  published  in 
the  Joomal : — 


r  entomotagical  leaders  are  puzzled  as  to  iU  place  in  this  order, 
like  the  scale  ituecta,  the  females  are  oviparous,  but  tbe  parents  do 
not  die  of[  to  fnmiah  a  pratective  coating  for  tbe  young.  In  several 
instance*  brood*  in  various  stages  of  growth  reside  within  galla 
Amaed  on  the  roots  or  bisncbe*  of  the  plants  they  attack,  the 
Fhylloxera  resembling  the  aphides,  in  their  sncceesion  of  summer 
broods  consistiog  only  ol  females.  Excellent,  therefore,  as  are  some 
of  Uie  remedies  proposed,  they  have  this  awkward  circumstance 


Phylloierto  by  the  French  natunlists,  and  not  all  of  these  have 
beni  verified  as  yet  by  sufficient  observati'ins.  Out  it  seems  pretty 
well  ascertained  (hat  the  Yine-ea'en,  under  certain  conations  of 
their  life,  migrate  to  the  Oak,  and  the  reverse  operaiion  also  ocean. 
Then  the  root-infesting  Phylloieiie,  which  are  ^i  many  generations 
entirely  subterranean  in  habit,  are  continued  through  a  limited 
number  of  years  by  wingleis  females,  until  they  die  out,  new 
Dulonie*  of  the  PhyUoiene  being  propoRated  by  the  winged  sped> 
mens  bred  from  the  leaves.  Andif  we  oould  credit  U.  Balbiani^  Ibat 
some  female*  only  deposit  a  single  egg  at  the  period  when  the  winged 
development  ocoun  (though  another  naturalist  deems  this  a  pupa], 
we  should  deem  the  Phyltoxetse  pre-eminent  amongst  their  bretluvn 
cm  account  of  their  peculiarities." 

If  the  iprcies  that  attacks  the  Vine  is  proved  as  stated  also  to 
migrste  to  the  Oak,  tbe  i^ueslion,  serious  enough  before,  become* 
more  serious  still,  M  the  difficulty  of  stamping  out  the  peat  muat  be 
much  greater  than  if  its  attacks  were  limited  to  the  Vine. 


0  their  rapid  multiplicatioa,  on  the  Oak  leave*  during 
July  or  August  there  may  be  observed,  where  the  insects  occur,  a 
down  or  more  of  females  upon  a  dngle  leaf,  each  surrounded  by  her 
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extremities  of  the  fibres,  and  if  there  is  any  soapioions  swellings,  any 
small  taberoaitiet  on  Uiem,  such  Vines  should  be  piompftly  destroyed. 
—J.  Waioht. 

NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY. 

(KORTHEBN  SBCTIOK)* 
This  Society  held  their  second  Exhibition  for  this  season  on  Satur- 
day, the  14th  mst.,  in  the  larse  Exhibition  Building  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Manchester,  kindly  Tent  by  the  Council.  Although  many  of 
the  exhibitors  were  considerably  past  their  best,  yet  taken  as  a  whole 
tiie  Exhibition  was  reir  fine,  whilst  nerer  at  any  former  exhibition 
were  so  many  good  seedlings  exhibited,  the  winning  stands  of  Carna- 
tions in  Class  A  containing  a  large  proportion.  Amongst  the  best  of 
the  seedlings  was  a  scarlet  bizarre  of  good  qnality,  superb  in  colour- 
ing, exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  and  in  our  opinion  either  this 
or  a  beaotifnl  flower  of  Admiral  Curzon  oug(ht  to  have  been  awarded 
first  hononn.  Mr.  B.  Simonite  exhibited  another  fine  s.b.  Joseph 
Crossland,  large,  with  a  beautiful  white,  and  strongly  marked.  In 
crimson  bizarres  Master  Fred  was  a  splendid  flower,  large,  with 
Tory  bold  markings,  high  in  colour — a  true  crimson  oizarre.  The 
only  fault  we  could  find  in  the  flower  was  the  large  or  double  £^ard 

Setal,  which  must  in  all  case  detract  somewhat  from  the  beauty  of  a 
ower.  It  is,  howerer,  perfectly  flat  and  free  from  the  ridging 
which  generally  preraus  in  this  kind  of  petal — in  our  opinion  a 
Tery  ereat  fault.  Other  crimsons  were  Wm.  Skirring,  and  two  un- 
named seedlings  exhibited  by  Mesnrs.  Gtorton  and  Budd.  In  pink 
and  purples  Mr.  Gk>rton  exhibited  a  splendid  flower,  whilst  in  purple 
flakes  Mr.  Budd  exhibited  two^  both  good.  In  rose  flakes  fully  a 
dozen  new  yarieties  were  exhibited,  all  good  ;  this  class  appears  to 
contain  a  larger  number  of  fine  forms  than  any  other,  as  many  of 
them  fully  e<^ual  the  present  named  sorts.  One  of  the  most  notice- 
able was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gk>rton,  and  which  appears  to  be  interme- 
diate between  a  scarlet  and  rose  flake,  but  whicn  as  it  ages  becomes 
a  deep  rose.  Of  older  yarieties  Admiral  Curzon  and  B&eman  were 
flne^  whilst  in  purple  flakes  Dr.  Foster  was  extra  fine,  large,  and  pure. 
Piootees  generally  were  not  so  fine  as  the  Carnations :  the  reason  is 
that  those  whose  bloom  was  over  had  only  soiled  flowers,  whilst 
being  somewhat  later  (about  a  week)  in  blooming,  those  exhibitors 
whose  situations  were  late  were  unable  in  many  oases  to  exhibit  in 
the  stands  to  adyantage ;  there  was  also  an  absence  of  good  seedlings, 
which  always  make  a  stand  look  brighter.  In  reds  the  best  were 
Lord  Yalentia,  yery  neat  and  pure  in  colour  ;  in  lights  Violet 
Douglas.  Purples  nad  Zerlina  and  Alliance,  fine ;  in  lights  Minnie 
and  Ann  Lord  were  the  best.  Heayy  roses  had  Lady  Louisa  and 
Miss  Horner^  fine ;  whilst  in  lights  Miss  Wood  and  Mrs.  Allcrof t 
were  extra  nne.  The  collections  of  single  blooms  were  yery  large, 
and  I  do  not  recollect  at  any  time  for  some  years  back  seeing  a  larger 
number  of  single  specimens,  or  a  task  that  tested  the  capabilities  of 
the  Judges  more.    Mr.  Dodwell  was  to  the  fore,  and  as  usual  did 

good  serrice,  and  was  sincerely  congratulated  by  all  on  his  improyed 
ealth.  The  day  was  brilliant,  and  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  concerned.  The  following  is  a  Ust  o?  the  prizetakers  and  the 
principal  yarieties  in  each  class  : — 

Class  A,  Twelye  Carnations,  open  to  all.—First,  Mr.  B.  Gorton, 
Ecclee,  Manchester,  with  Wm.Skiryine,  fine  petal,  O.B.:  James  Cheet- 
ham,  8.F.;  Earl  of  Wilton,  p.p.;  Seedling,  B,r.;  Seedling,  B.F. ; 
Seedling,  o.B. ;  Admiral  Curzon,  as. ;  Bifleman,  C.B.,  extra  flne ; 
Seedling  p.  k  p.b.,  a  fine  large  flower;  Seedling,  B.F.,  yery  high 
in  colour,  intermediate  betwixt  a  rose  and  scarlet  flake ;  Seedling, 


colour ;  Dan  Godfrey,  S.F. ;  Milton,  c.b.,  extra  good ;  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  S.B..  extra  large ;  Admiral  Curzon,  8.B.,  best  flower  in  the 
stand ;  Seedling,  c.b.  ;  Seedling,  R.P. ;  James  Taylor,  p.  and  P.B. 
Third,  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  Bough  Bank,  Sheffield,  Mayor  of  Nottingham, 
p.p.,  extra  large ;  Albion's  Pride,  o.b.  ;  Sybil.  B.F.,  large  and  good ; 
Sportsman,  SwF.,  flne ;  Seedling,  b.f.  :  Seedlmg,  &B.,  large ;  James 
Douglas,  p.F. ;  James  Taylor,  P.  and  P.B.;  Joseph  Cros^and,  6.B., 
extra  fine;  Mr.  Battersby.  8.F.,  extra  largo;  Seedling,  S3.,  best. 
Fourth,  Mr.  J,  Beswick,  Middleton,  Manchester.  Fifth,  Mr.  E.  Booth, 
Mobberly,  Cheshire.    Sixth,  Mr.  Jon.  Booth,  Failsworth,  Manchester, 

Class  B.  Twelve  Picotees,  dissimilar,  open  to  all.— First,  Mr.  John 
Beswick^  with  *Miss  Wood,  medium  rose ;  ♦Lord  Valentia,  H.B. ; 
♦Miss  BLomer,  H.  rose ;  Mary,  l.p.  ;  ♦Zerlina,  hjp.  :  ♦Mrs.  Allcroft, 
L.  rose ;  ♦Ann  Lord,  l.p.  ;  ♦Mrs.  Lord,  H.  rose ;  ♦Minnie.  l.p.  ;  Edith 
D'Ombrain.  H.  rose;  ♦Violet  Douglas,  L.B.:  Mrs.  Harlaod,  M.P. 
Those  marked  ♦  were  extra  fine  and  large.  Second,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Booth  with  Bnmette,  H.R. ;  Mary,  L.P. ;  Miss  Wood,  M.  rose ;  Zer- 
lina, H.p. ;  Mrs.  Summers,  h.p.  ;  Mrs.  Allcroft,  L.  rose  ;  John  Smith, 
HJU ;  Minnie,  LJ». ;  Miss  Homer,  H.  rose  j  William  Summers,  mjr.  ; 
Mrs.  Lord,  H.  rose ;  Medina,  H.P.  Third,  Mr.  E.  Booth,  Mobberley, 
with  J.  B.  Bryant,  H.B.;  Ethel,  L.  rose;  Mrs.  Bowers,  L.B.;  Bru- 
nette, HJR. ;  Zerlina,  hj».  :  Master  Norman,  B.JL, ;  Mary,  l.p.  ;  Mi5S 
Lee,  H.  rose  :  Edith  D'Ombrain,  H.  rose ;  Minnie,  L.P. ;  Mrs.  Allcroft, 
L.  rose ;  Medina,  H.P.  Fourth,  Mr.  J.  Sharp,  Perry  Bar,  Bhrmfaiirham. 
Fifth,  Mr.  Geo.  Budd.    Sixth,  Mr.  B.  Simonite. 

Class  C,  Twelve  Carnations,  nine  dissimilar  yarieties,  open  to 
growers  of  four  hundred  pairs  or  lees.— -First,  Mr.  Thomas  Mellor, 
Ashton-nndec-Lyne,  with  Sik^l,  B.F. ;  James  Douglas,  p j. ;  Crista- 


nlli,  B.F. ;  J4  Taylor,  P.  and  p.b  ;  Saiah  Payne,  P.  and  P3. ;  Admiral 
Curzon,  8.B. ;  Dan  Godfrey,  8.F. ;  Sibyl,  B.F. ;  Iyanhoe,8.F. ;  Juno,  P.P.; 
Bifleman,  o.B. ;  Lord  Bancliffe,  S3.  Second,  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor,  Mid- 
dleton, Manchester,  with  Crista-galli,  B.F. ;  William  IT.,  s.f.  ;  Jas. 
Taylor,  p.  and  P.B. ;  Crista-galli,  B.F. ;  Lovely  Ann,  Bj. :  Lady  Pesl, 
P.p. ;  Admiral  Curzon,  b.b. ;  Lorti  Milton,  c.B. ;  Admiral  Curzon^S3. ; 
Clipper,  B.P. ;  James  MerrVweather,  B.F. ;  Annihilator,  8.F.  Third, 
Mr.  John  Fletcher,  North  Brieriey,  near  Bradford,  with  Mars,  B.B. ; 
Seedling,  b.f.  ;  Mars,  aB. ;  Seedling,  B.F. ;  Sibyl,  R.P. ;  Sir  C.  Napier, 
&B. ;  SMdling,  B.P. ;  Sir  C.  Napier.  8.B. ;  Seedling,  o.B. ;  Juno,  p.p.  ; 
Dan  Godfrey,  8.F. ;  Seedling.  P.P.  Bourth,  Mr.  Jas.  Sharp.  Fifth, 
Mr.  Joseph  Chadwiok,  Dnkinfield,  near  Mancheeter.  Sixth,  Mr. 
Slack,  Chesterfield, 

Class  D,  Twelve  Picotees,  nine  at  least  dissimilar,  open  to  growers 
of  four  hundred  pairs  or  less. — ^First,  Mr.  T.  Mellor,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  with  Ann  Lord,  L.P. ;  Norfolk  Beauty,  H.P. ;  Mary,  L.P^  Mrs. 
Lord,  H.  rose ;  Miss  Wood,  L.  rose ;  Violet  Douglas,  L Ji. ;  Miss  H.omer, 
H.  rose ;  Mr.  Norman,  H.P. ;  Bosy  Queen,  H.  rose  ;  J.  B.  Bryant,  H.R. ; 
Mary,  L.P. ;  Bertha,  L.  rose.  Second,  Mr.  B.  Gorton,  with  J.  B. 
Bryant,  H.B. ;  Mary,  L.P. ;  Mrs.  Niohol,  L.  rose:  Alliance,  H.P. :  Lady 
Louisa,  H.  rose ;  Mrs.  Niohol,  L.  roee ;  Seedling  148,  L.P. ;  Purity, 
H.  rose ;  Zerlina.  H.P.  [Seedling  148,  L.P. :  Mary,  l.p.  ;  Mrs.  Hanna- 
ford,  L.P.  Third,  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor.  Fourth,  Mr.  J.  Chadwiok.  Fifth, 
Mr.  John  Fletcher. 

Class  E,  Six  Carnations,  dissimilar,  open  to  growers  of  150  pairs  or 
less. — First  prize,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  Man- 
chester, with  Sportsman,  8.F. ;  Jas.  Taylor,  p.  and  p.b.  ;  J.  D.  Hex- 
tall,  o.B. ;  Jas.  Merryweather,  b.p.  ;  Squire  Meynell,  p.p.  ;  Admiral 
Curzon,  8.P. 

Class  F,  Six  Picotees,  dissimilar,  open  to  growers  of  150  pairs  or 
less. — First,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  Alice,  m.p.  ;  Fanny  Helen,  H.  rose ;  Edith 
DombraiiK  H.  rose ;  Ann  Lord,  L.P. ;  Mary.  L.P. ;  John  Smith,  HJi. 
Second,  Mr.  Slack,  with  Mary,  L.P. ;  Her  Ssajesty,  L.P. ;  Mrs.  Auck- 
land, H.P. ;  Mrs.  Payne,  H.  rose ;  T.  Williams,  L.B.,  extra  fine  :  J.  B. 
Bryant,  H.B.  Third,  Mr.  James  Sharp  Special  prize  for  twelye  selfs, 
yellows  or  other  yarieties.-^Mr.  B.  Gorton  first,  and  Mr.  S.  Barlow 
second. 

Class  G,  Carnations,  single  hloomAj^Scarlei  JBizarret, — ^First  and 
fourth,  Mr.  J.  Beswick  with  Admiral  Curzon ;  Mr.  Miller  third  and 
Mr.  William  Taylor  being  sixth  with  the  same  yariety ;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Fletcher  with  Mars ;  and  Mr.  B.  Simonite  fifth  with  a  seedling.  Crtm- 
ton  Bizarres. — Mr.  Hewitt,  Chesterfield,  first,  second,  and  third  with 
Master  Fred  j  Mr.  J.  Booth  fourth  with  Lord  Gk>derich ;  Mr.  J.  Chad- 
wick  fifth  with  Lord  Milton  :  sixth,  Mr.  J.  Fletdier  with  a  seedling. 
Pinh  and  Purple  Bizarret. — Mr.  J.  Beswick  first  with  Falconbridge  ; 
Mr.  Hewitt  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  with  Sir  G.  Wolseley  ;  and  Mr. 
T.  Mellor  third  and  fourth  with  Falconbridge.  ScarUt  Flakes.— Ui, 
J.  Booth  first  with  Clipper ;  Mr.  Taylor  thiitl  with  the  same  yariety 
and  sixth  with  William  lY. ;  Mr.  B.  Simonite  second  with  Sportsman ; 
Mr.  J.  Sharp  fourth  with  Lady  Curzon ;  Mr.  E.  Lord,  Todmorden.  fifth 
with  Annihilator.  Bose  Flakes, — Mr.  J.  Beswick  with  Jas.  Merry- 
weather  ;  Mr.  George  Budd  second  with  a  seedling ;  Mr.  B.  Lord  third 
with  Sibyl ;  Mr.  Fletcher  fifth  with  the  same  yariety ;  Mr.  B.  Lord 
fourth  with  Mrs.  Dodwell  ;  Mr.  B.  Gorton  sixth  with  Crista-^dli. 
Purple  Flakes, — Mr.  B.  Lord  first,  second,  third,  fonrth,  and  sixth 
with  Dr.  Foster ;  Mr.  J.  Beswick  fifth  with  Mayor  of  Nottingham. 
The  premier  Carnation  was  Master  Fred,  shown  by  Mr.  Hewitt  of 
Chesterfield. 

VioOTEEB.'^Eeavjf'edged  Bed.— T£r,  J.  Bootii  first  with  J.  B.  Birant; 
Mr.  J.  Beswick  second,  third,  and  fifth  with  Lord  Yalentia ;  Mr.  G. 
Budd  fourth  with  Master  Norman ;  Mr.  E.  Booth  sixth  with  Brunette. 
Light-edged  Bed. — Mr.  B.  Simonite  first  with  a  seedling ;  Mr.  B.  Lord 
second  and  fifth  with  Clara ;  Mr.  J.  Beswick  third  with  violet  Douglas ; 
Mr.  T.  Mellor  fourth  with  the  same  yariety :  Mr.  T.  Mellor  sixth  with 
Violet  Douglas.  Heavy-edged  Purple, — Mr.  E.  Booth  first  with  Zerlina ; 
Mr.  J.  Chaawick  second  with  Alliance :  Mr.  B.  Simonite  third  with 
Zerlina  and  fourth  with  Mrs.  Niren  ;  Mr.  Chadwiok  fifth  and  sixth 
with  Miss  Chadwick.  Li^ht-edged  Purple.— Ur.  T.  Mellor  fizst^  with 
Ann  Lord ;  Mr.  J.  Beswick  second  and  fifth  with  Minnie ;  Mr.  E. 
Gorton  third  with  the  same  yariety ;  Mr.  E.  Booth  fourth  with  the 
same  yariety  ;  and  Mr.  B.  Simonite  sixth  with  Mary.  Heavg-edged 
Bose  or  Safnum. — ^Mr.  B.  Lord  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
with  Miss  Homer;  Mr.  Slack  sixth  with  Mrs.  Payne.  Light-edoed 
Bose  or  Salnum.—lar,  B.  Lord  first  and  second  with  Miss  Wood ;  Mr. 
J.  Beswick  third  and  Mr.  B.  Lord  fourth  and  fifth  with  the  same 
yariety ;  Mr.  E.  Booth  sixth  with  Mrs.  AUorof t.  The  premier  Pioetee 
was  Miss  Homer,  shown  by  Mr.  Bobert  Lord  of  Todmorden. 

Potatoes  in  West  Cobnwall.— -Early  Potatoes  haye  toniod 
out  a  yery  fair  crop  this  season  and  quite  free  from  disease.  The 
yariety  principally  grown  it  Myatt*s  Ashleaf .  Pater8ou*8  Yictoria 
is  also  grown  to  some  extent  The  former  is  better  snited  to  thli 
locality  than  any  other,  it  being  a  good  early  cropper,  bat  if  not 
taken  up  before  the  leayes  tun  brown  is  yery  liable  to  disease. 
Some  were  dug  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  by  the  second  week  in 
June  the  greater  portion  was  sent  to  the  tnarisets.  Tbey  haye, 
nearly  without  ezoeption,  been  yery  scabby,  much  more  so  than 
they  haye  been  for  many  years.  The  iMyee  and  stems  of  nearly 
all  the  late  yarieties  are  infested  with  the  disease,  and  in  leyeral 
cases  the  tnbers  also.    It  is  in  the  leayes  and  stems  of  Msgnom 
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Bonnm,  but  baa  not  as  jet  touched  the  tDben.  SpeaklDgr  of 
UagnqiD  BonamH,  I  Icnoiv  of  a  mui  who  from  12  Ite.  raised  over 
2  cwt  It  is  indeed  nn  enormoas  cropper,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
— W.  BOBSBTB,  Pemance. 


M.  CBOUSSEB  NURSERY,  NANCY,  FRANCE. 

I  DARXSAT  nuuij  readers  of  this  Journal  are  well  acqnainUd 
with  die  name  of  H.  Orooaae,  Nancy,  and  perhaps  it  might  inter- 
est a  few  to  penue  a  short  description  of  the  eatablishmenL  The 
Taheroos  Begonias  an  now  in  a  hi^j  attractive  condition. 
Amongst  tbem  we  notiee  the  well-known  single  TarietJes,  ench  as 
Tmcactero,  beMttifel  bright  scarlet,  flowers  vet;  lai^ ;  Qraham 
Bell  and  Ohailea  Baltet,  both  beantifal  deep  crimsoii  floweis,  the 
coloar  of  the  latter  is  very  intense ;  Madame  Talette,  Madame 
Crooage,  and  President  Haidj,  are  ahowv  Tarieties  of  deep 
carmine  roee  and  rosy  pink,  aod  Uie  habit  is^  that  can  be  desired, 
Oriflamme  is  also  worthy  at  notice,  being  of  a  bright  crimson 
tinted  with  vennilion — the  flowers  are  iMge  and  of  great  sub- 
stance; Pearcei  is  well  known  and  needs  no  eonmieDt;  Sol- 
taterre,  baring  beaatitnl  foliage  and  Rowers  of  a  bright  yellow 
tinted  otaiige,  and  many  other  );ood  Tarieties.  Amongst  the 
newest  single  forma  are  Albert  C^mse,  light  red,  very  free  and 
splendid  habit;  Madame  Baladln,  white  slightly  tinted  with 
cream ;  Admiration,  rich  scarlet,  flowers  very  large  and  freely 
prodooed ;  Exposition  de  Bceanx,  Tcry  large,  o(  an  amaranth 
colonr — the  large  petals  are  extremely  long,  thas  making  it  very 
distinct ;  Connten  of  Kingston  is  ^o  very  large  and  richly 
coloured  ;  Lfen  de  BaintJean.extremelylarge  foliage— tie  flowers 
arc  of  a  light  scarlet,  centre  tinted  orange,  and  far  a  mass  of 
flowers  one  of  the  beet ;  Louis  Pnteanz  has  also  fine  foliage  and 
SowGta  of  a  deep  crimson  red,  centre  lighler,  very  free,  and  good 
babiL  Amongst  the  doablea  are  Comtesse  Horace  de  Choiseail, 
light  salmon  roae,  centre  almost  pore  white^  rery  free  and  One  ; 
Mona.  Eeteleer,  tery  foil  and  donble,  beautiful  flesh  rose  colour ; 
Edonard  Horren,  bright  crimson-scarlet,  is  tdso  very  large  and 
donble ;  Oloiie  de  Mancy,  rich  rermilioD,  flowers  large  and  freely 
prodnced,  extra  fine ;  Cl^mence  Delahaye,  deep  satiny  pink,  centra 
white  and  yellow,  flowers  rather  small  but  freely  prodaced  ; 
Madame  Thibant,  beantifnl  light  talphor  Teir  doable  and  fine. 
Bat  particalar  attention  most  Ite  drawn  to  the  donble  seedlings 
that  were  for  the  first  time  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Horticoltaral  Society  of  Nancy,  and  which  for  size  of  flowers 
and  tobnst  growth  entirely  supersede  all  others  yet  introdoced. 
In  one,  of  a  saJnum  boff  oolonr,  the  flowers  are  over  7}  inchea 
in  diameter,  and  oUteta  of  larioos  ahadea  of  colonr  of  reddish 
crimson,  salmon,  light  bii2,  creamy  pink,  and  leddish  pink,  are  all 
large.  The  donble  white  claims  particular  attention,  being  very 
doable  and  targe.  All  these,  as  well  as  many  thocsand  seedlings, 
are  planted  In  good  deep  rich  soil  shaded  by  trees  and  tiffiuy 
orerhead ;  hnt  it  mn«t  here  be  stated  that  they  hare  on  an 
average  from  10^  to  H'  of  heat  more  than  in  England,  couse- 
QsanUy  greatly  aiding  the  full  dsTelopment  of  the  extra  large 
donblca. 

The  Zonal  Pelargoniums  ue  fine.  Amongst  the  singles  are 
Uadame  Colson,  flowers  very  large,  of  a  rich  salmon,  tmsses 
large ;  also  Uadame  Chat^  nJmou  tinted  Toae,  flowers  and  tmsaes 
large ;  Oomtease  d'Olonnes,  deep  pink ;  Antoine  Boeenlctanter, 
liuasus  large,  Tioletamaranth ;  Jean  III.,  deep  scarlet,  saperb ; 
Ura.  Moore  is  a  beantifnl  improrement  in  the  ocnlated  class.  The 
doDblea  seem  to  do  exceedingly  well  here.  We  see  snch  as  Boi 
des  Violets,  very  good  ;  E.  Abont,  extra  free  and  fine  ;  Emile 
de  Oirardin,  deep  rose  pink  ;  F.  V,  Raapall,  rich  scarlet ;  Qam- 
betta,  floweia  very  lai^  ;  Hadame  Thibaat,  a  very  nsetnl  pink 
Tarie^ ;  Hous.  Oeleln  Lowagie,  lovely  oran^  scarlet ;  Haiuune 
Thiers,  a  veir  fine  donble  while  ;  Abel  Carriftre,  large  trasses, 
salmon  tinted  rose,  extra ;  Faal  Charbonier,  very  large,  double, 
oiange  scarlet ;  H.  Martha,  violet  shaded  amaranth  ;  Madame 
UonDaltoy, apecnliar  shade  of  white  tinted  with  lilac;  Comtesse 
H.  de  Choisenil,  oran^  salmon,  and  for  a  mass  ot  flowers  eijtial  to 
Madame  Tfaibant,  We  come  next  to  the  peltatum  section  of 
Pelargonimns.  Single — Flambeau,  large  flowers,  carmine  rose, 
very  bright ;  Le  Yteuve,  seedling  from  M.  Dahus,  flowers  large, 
ol  a  bright  carmine  red,  colour  distinct ;  M.  Dnbua,  a  splendid 
variety  of  a  deep  cerise  carmine,  extra  Gne.  Double --Gloire 
d*Orleans,  extremely  free  and  doable ;  Madame  Crousse,  a  beau- 
tiful improvement  in  this  class,  flowers  very  large,  of  a  lieaatifnl 
soft  fleshy  rose,  extra  fine  ;  H.  Dnbos,  bsantifnl  carmine  rose ; 
Bosea  plena  fol.  var.,  a  distinct  variety,  beautiful  rose  tinted 
mauve  ;  Lode  Lemoine,  a  useful  variety  ;  also  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
pnre  white,  opper  petals  feathered  maroon. 

In  the  next  home  the  ornamental  foliage  Begonias  form  a  very 
Intereating  collection  of  the  very  best  and  newest  sorts.    The 


following  ten  aw  the  latest  novelties  raised  at  this  nursery,  all  k>« 
good  and  distinct : — Oaetan  O'Coman,  Comtesse  O'Gorman, 
Madame  Cbampon,  Murillo,  Hermine,  Distinction,  Julie  B^rut, 
C!<^meatine  Oillot,  Madame  Heon  Delasalle,  Madame  Bdmond 
Deroui,  Louise  Chrttien,  exceedingly  pretty  ;  Ondine,  Madame 
Pigny,  Monsieur  Lefebvre,  Titania,  Madame  Plassiard,  Le  Nuhien, 
and  Andalousie.  Colenses  are  also  very  numerous,  but  many  of 
the  new  ones  so  much  resemble  the  older  varieties  that  one  often 
fails  to  see  any  improvement.  Fuchsias  are  just  commencing 
flowering,  and  consist  of  a  flue  hatch  of  strong  bushy  plants. 
In  the  stove  and  temperate  greenhouses  we  notiee  a  good  stock 
of  such  plants  as  Ferns,  Anthnriums,  Aralias,  Bonvwdiaa,  Dra- 
csnas,  Epiphyllums,  Eiythrinas,   Stephanolls,  and  other  hand- 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  plants  outside,  and  the  flrsl 
collection  that  attracts  our  attention  is  the  Bose,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  a  Urge  number  of  good  varieties.  The  collections  of 
Cbtysanthemuma,  Delphiniums,  Pffionies,  and  Phloxes  are  very 
nnmerouB  ;  the  liatch  of  seedlings  of  the  latter  contains  many  fine 
varieties  with  large  flowers  and  spikes.  There  is  also  a  fine  stock 
of  bedding  plants.  These  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  an 
very  pretty  and  extremely  free  : — Antennaria,  Aiabis,  Anbrietik 
very  useful  when  a  mass  of  deep  pnrple  is  required ; 


embellishing  and  making  the  parterres  attractive.  I  greatly 
admired  the  healthy  vigour  of  the  plants  and  the  deanlineai 
noticeable  throughont  the  whole  nursery. — An  0B8SSVKB. 


A  NEW  GARDEN  PUMP. 
AaNOLs'a  "Patent  Simplex  Garden  Pomp,"  represented  on 
flg.  11,  appears  to  be  a  most  vain- 
able  garden  appliance.  HaviDg 
given  it  a  fair  trial  we  are  able  to 
say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  water 
ejectors  that  has  come  under  out 
notice,  and  will  be  useful  in  both 
gardens  and  forcii^  houses.  It  is 
very  easy  to  work,  maintains  a 
continuous  stream  c^  water  of  con- 
siderable force,  and  cannot  readily 
get  oat  of  Older.  It  is  so  con- 
structed that  no  indiambber  oi 
other  packing  is  needed ;  in  fact, 
apart  from  the  pipe  by  which  the 
water  Is  conveyed  to  the  noxala 
(and  the  wooden  handle),  there  la 
itothing  but  metal  emph^red  in  iti 
mannfacture.  On  the  pump  beins 
placed  in  a  pdl  or  other  veswl  id 
water  all  that  i*  neccMaiy  is  to 

down  the   piston,  and   the 

_  in  the  cylinder  causes  It  to 
prompUy  for  the  next  stroke, 
and  whatever  water  is  not  forced 
through  the  nozzle  pAssesdown  the 
interior  of  the  cylinder,  not  a  drop 
touching  the  opeiutor.  We  shall 
be  surprised  if  this  most  easily 
worked  and  efficient  contrivance 
for  washing  wall  treea,  Boaes,  and 
plants  generally,  does  not  be«<mi« 
a  ^leat  favonrile  with  amatears. 
It  IS  a  miniature  garden  engine  of 
the  elemenla  <A  limplicily  and  dniability 


and  poBsesses 


CUT  FLOWER  TRADE  IN  AMERICA. 

The  cut  flower  trade  for  some  yean  has  baon  growing  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  till  now  in  New  York  city  akme  the  bnsineaa 
has  reached  several  million  dollars  aunoally.  Growers  of  cut 
flowera,  realising  that  the  day  has  gone  by  for  the  raising  of 
general  mixture,  or  "trash  "  as  it  is  termed,  now  confine  them- 
selves principally  to  forcing  two  or  three  articles  and  growing 
them  vrell.  Thus  we  find  on  Union  Hill,  near  Jeraey  City,  ona 
man  who  confines  himself  to  growing  1^  Boaes,  Jacqueminot 
lloses,  and  Yiolets ;  another  to  forcing  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Hya- 
cinths, and  Lilies ;  while  still  another  put4  all  his  energias  in  the 
cheaper  but  just  as  important  Carnation,  Bonvatdla,  md  Smilax. 

Fuhion  wields  her  iron  sceptre  and  dictates  to  her  votatiM  the 
kinds  and  oolonra  ol  flowcov  to  be  need,  aaihs  doeiin«v«rythins 


elae.    Lut  wioter  ahc  ili^cteed  yellow,  nod  Nicl  Rotei  and  Snn- 
Botreit  Bad  jellow  Paosies  were  in  demand. 

The  forcing  of  Rosea  is  perhaps  the  grcBtesl  brancli  ot  tLia 
KToat  indastly,  nnd  Uie  quantity  coaBumed  ia  ennrmou?.  It  ia 
impoaBibls  to  even  eBtimate  the  qnantity.  It  is  known  that  !□ 
PbttBdelphia,  at  nne  of  the  Assembly  balln.  thit  not  \een  than 
twenty  Ihousaad  Tea  Buses  were  need,  beside  Jncqiienimot  and 
other  kinds.  At  one  aftnir  in  New  York  oier  fire  thousand  Tea 
Bosea  were  recently  nocd  in  the  decorations.     The   fire  or  six 

Srincipal  commiBsion  dealers  in  Boston,  New  Torlt,  and  Phila- 
elphia  probably  pass  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  Tea  Roses 
throtifth  their  bands  daily.  When  it  ia  considered  that  the  Roses 
that  Iheee  getttlenien  sell  are  the  surplu!'  required  it  may  give 
Bome  faint  idea  of  the  qnantit;  consumed  in  the  tbrce  citieA.  It 
Is  asserted  that  one  firm  of  growers  in  New  York  cleared  over 
twelve  thoa<and  dollars  in  one  season  in  Jacqueminot  Roses  alone. 
Of  course  tbia  ia  an  exceptional  case,  and  the  growers  some- 
times  lose  heavily.  For  ins  ance,  one  firm  down  east  undertook 
to  grow  Marshal  on  a  grand  acale,  and  the  result  was  a  break  in 
the  market,  and  a  twenty-five  dollar  bud  sold  for  three  dollars  a 
hundred,  productive  figure  being  about  five  dollars  at  that  time. 

In  Carnation  blooms  the  quantity  consumed  is  still  more  enor- 
mous. Otie  commission  dealer  last  winter  passed  Ibrough  his 
handa  an  average  of  Gfty  thousand  a  month  between  November 
■nd  April,  and  then  complained  that  he  had  not  enough  lo  Eupply 
the  demand.  He  sold  nearly  thirty  thousand  to  one  firm  in 
one  month,  and  he  was  informed  that  that  was  Uvo  thousand  a 
day  less  than  bis  ciiatomer  used,  or  ninety  tbouEand  that  month 
consumed  by  one  firm.  There  are  probniiiy  from  ten  to  thirty 
thousand  Camalion  blooms  used  in  Philadelphia  daily,  and  some- 

A  few  years  ago  I.ycopodium  was  naed  almost  entirely  fjr 
filling  bouquets.  Now  it  is  almost  altogether  discarded,  and  Smilax 
has  taken  its  place.  So  enormous  is  the  consumption  of  this  plant 
that  there  are  grewere  ot  it  entirely.  One  man  in  Philadelphia, 
who  raises  it  in  connection  with  one  or  two  other  flowers,  has  cut 
to  date  nearly  ten  thousand  strings,  and  this  ia  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket  to  the  amount  grewn. 

For  the  Grant  procession  in  one  of  our  western  pities  over  five 
hundred  strings  were  used  to  decoiato  the  hose  cnninges  of  the 
fire  department. 

Lily  ot  the  Valley  plays  an  important  part  in  the  trade,  one 
gcntlemai]  in  Newport  having  Mveral  houses  of  it,  and  is  so  skilful 
ia  blooming  it  that  he  is  enabled  to  have  it  the  whole  twelve 
looaths  of  the  year.  One  firm  in  Philadelphia  also  poaseaa  the 
secret.  Of  necessity  the  quantity  consumed  of  this  fiower  is  much 
less  than  that  of  some  of  the  other  leading  things,  ^till,  then- 
sands  of  dollars  annually  pass  into  the  bands  of  the  growers  of 
thia  gem  airong  Sowers. 

Of  the  cities  in  the  ITnion,  New  York  and  Boston  each  consume 
the  greitest  amount,  Philadelphia  next,  among  the  eastern  cities, 
and  Chicago  and  Cincionatl  ot  the  western  ones.  The  two  latter. 
and  in  Enct  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  north,  soutli,  and  west  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  draw  their  heaviest  suppliea  from  the  two 
last-mentioned  cities  and  from  Philadelphia.  The  trade  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  before  many  years  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  eat 
flower  btisioess  will  be  one  ot  the  most  important  ot  the  trades 
that  snpply  the  luiuries  ot  life.— W.  K.  Mebham  (in  American 
Gardener' t  Monthly). 

PORTRAITS  OF  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTS. 

BncKLANDiA  POPULKEA.— "  Ooeot  the  moat  heautifnl  evergreen 
trees  of  the  forests  ot  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  at  elevations  of 
4000  to  OOOO  feet :  also  not  unfreqnent  in  the  Kbsaia  monntains, 
where,  however,  it  doea  not  attain  the  same  stature  ;  and  of  the 
mountains  ot  tlumatm.  From  the  elevetious  at  which  it  grows  in 
the  Himalaya  there  is  no  prospect  of  Bncklandin  being  hardy  in 
England,  hut  as  a  greenhonsc  ornament  no  plant  ot  the  class  can 
be  more  attractive.  The  trunk  is  cylindric  iind  straight  in  well- 
grown  treea,  and.  togelhsr  with  the  oblong  crown  of  evergreen 
foliage,  attains  100  feet  in  height."— (j^d^jVo;.,  t.  eS07.) 

STEHOHBBSOir  LUTBOVIRIDR.— "  Tbis  js  a  new  species  from  the 
high  Andes  of  Bcaador.  which  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the 
spring  of  1BT9  with  Messrs.  E.  6.  Henderson  k  Son,  of  the  Pine 
Apple  Nnrwries,  Maida  Vale.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  well- 
known  Coborgia  trichroma  of  Herbert  ("  Bot  Mag.,"  tab.  3B67), 
end  quite  similar  to  it  in  ita  cultural  and  climatic  reauirementa." 
— (/*W.,  t.  6508.1 

EFDfBDlDM  PBBBAI.DSBIAHUK.— "  Is  B  native  of  the  moun- 
tnin  woods  of  Babor,  Fooehell  and  Tababor  in  Eastern  Khabylie, 
at  elevations  ot  3000  to  BOOO  feet,  whence  it  was  introduced  into 
cnltiTation  by  Dr.  Cosson.  Ths  plants  are  perfectly  hardy  in 
Eew,  and  frsro  pnttnted  by  Dr.  Beichenbsoh."— (/Ml,  t.  6609.) 


Chiokookafhis  JAPDKtCA. — "  Though  oTigioally  described  by 
Thunberg  nearly  a  century  ago,  this  is  a  vety  rare  and  little 
known  plant,  of  which  wc  have  seen  no  native  specimens  but 
those  collected  by  Mazimovicx  in  IStiii.  and  one  communicated  by 
Captain  Blomfield,  H.N.,  in  1873.  It  is  referred  by  Mr.  Baker  in 
his  valuable  paper  on  the  aberrant  tribes  of  Liliaceas  to  the  group 
Heloniepe,  and  its  immediale  affinity  is  with  the  Eastem  k! 
American  genera  Helonias  and  CbamicliTium.  It  ia  the  only 
species  of  the  genus.  I'hia  very  singular  plant  was  raised  from 
seed  sent  by  Hr.  Maries  to  Messra.  Veitch,  with  whom  it  flowered 
in  April  of  the  present  year."---( J Wii.,  t.  0510.) 

Aqavb  bobbida. — "This  is  one  ot  the  l>est  known  of  tbe 
smaller  Agaves,  with  a  distinct  continuons  homy  border  to  tbe 
leaf.  It  was  introduced  from  Mexico  by  Verschaffelt  in  IS6S, 
and  is  now  to  be  found  in  all  the  more  complete  collections,  but 
usufilly  under  the  name  either  ot  Begeliana  or  De:metiana,  both 
ot  which  rightfully  belong  to  species  ot  another  section." — (_Ibid^ 
t.  CStl.)  


The  fine  weather  that  has  prevailed  for  several  days  has  proved  of 
great  value  tor  the  eradication  of  weeds,  and  those  bare  acted  wisely 
who  have  plied  the  hoe  freely.  The  watering  of  certain  crops  mnat 
l>e  attended  to,  for  it  must  be  rememlMred  that  in  consequence  of  a 
prolonged  term  of  dull  moist  weather  the  roots  of  many  planta  are 
near  the  surface,  and  the  crops  are  not  in  a  good  condition  for  with- 
standing draught.  Celoiy,  Strawberries,  and  recently  planted  crops 
of  all  kinds  must  be  watered  copiously  it  the  dry  weather  continues. 
Look  out  for  the  second  hatch  of  the  Celery  fly;  a  pair  ot  sharp  ejQS 
and  nimble  Sagers  BieccisRd  for  a  few  honrs  diUy,  finding  and  pinch- 
ing sharply  the  small  blisters  immediately  they  are  perceptible,  will 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  a  valuable  crop.  81d^  are  attacking  the 
beds  of  young  Cabbages.  Freqncnt  dustings  of  freshly  slaked  lime 
are  highly  useful  provided  tbo  work  ia  done  at  the  right  time.  One 
dusting  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  the  slogs  are  feeding  will  be 
more  effwitua!  than  ten  dustings  by  daylight  when  they  have  retired 
to  their  haunts.  There  is  more  labour  wasted  by  attempting  to  kill 
slugs  by  daylight  than  by  almost  any  gardening  operation.  Ten 
minutes'  work  alter  dork  will  save  hundreds  of  young  Cabbage 

Fruit  treea  of  all  kinds  are  making  much  wood,  due  in  a  roessore 
to  the  BCantineSB  of  the  crop,  the  moiet  condition  ot  the  atmoiphera, 
and  ths  rnins  of  June  and  July.  All  the  shoots  not  required  for  ex- 
tension should  lie  cut  back  to  within  three  or  tour  leaves  of  thai  base, 

grow  a  few  inches  and  have  the  pomta  terminated  by  a  plnnip  bud, 
which  is  invariably  a  fniit  bud,  and  from  which  is  produced  the  finest 
fruit.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  Plums,  also  Cherries,  especially 
Uoretlo.  Shoots  3  or  4  inches  ic  length  should  not  be  shortened,  as 
that  would  cause  freib  growth  to  start  from  the  base  instead  ot  in- 
dncing  the  formation  of  spurs.  The  leading  shoots  may  be  stopped 
at  from  9  to  1!  inches  of  growth,  extension  being  desired  as  in  yonng 
trees ;  but  foU-siied  trees  should  have  the  eifaemities  cot  back  similar 
to  the  ride  shoots.  Any  gross  shoots  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
symmetry  ot  the  specimen,  or  impoverish  the  weaker  parts,  should  b« 
removed.  Wall  trees  should  be  examined  frequently,  tying  or  nailing- 
in  extenaiona,  and  cutting  back  or  removing  breastwood,  so  as  to 
admit  all  the  air  and  light  possible  to  the  spnn  and  next  year's 
bearing  wood.  Lay -in  the  wood  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  rather 
thinly,  stopping  any  laterals  on  the  strong  sboola  at  tbe  first  joint, 
and  cut-bock  any  that  are  very  vigorous.  The  Baspherry  season 
being  nearly  over  the  old  bearing  wood  should  at  ones  be  cut  out, 
and  ths  yonng  esnes  thinned  to  four  or  six  ot  the  strongest  and  beat 
placed,  which  should  be  secured  to  the  trellis  it  there  be  one,  or  left 
looae  if  they  are  afterwards  to  be  secured  to  stakes,  though  In  ex- 
posed situations  it  may  Im  advisable  to  secure  them  loosely  at  onoa. 
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Waspa  are  to  troublesome  that  to  protect  fruit  from  their  rayages 
only  netting  that  will  effectoallj  exclude  them  should  be  employed ; 
and  as  autumn  fruit  is  so  scarce  generally,  no  time  must  be  lost  in 
netting  bushes  of  Bed  Warrington  and  other  late  yarieties  of  Goose- 
berries, also  Red  and  White  Currants  and  Morello  Cherries.  If 
these  are  against  walls  with  a  north  aspect  they  will  keep  in  good 
condition  longer  than  those  in  the  open.  Gather  Apples  as  soon  as 
they  are  fairly  ripe,  as  most  early  Apples  deteriorate  in  quality  by 
being  allowed  to  remain  long  on  the  trees.  The  crop  of  this  useful 
&uit  is  very  light,  hence  the  necessity  of  greater  care.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  eaily  Pears  as  to  early  Apples.  Ground  intended 
to  be  planted  with  Strawberries  should  be  prepared  and  planted  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  Rich  and  deep  ground  and  an  open  situ- 
ation should  be  selected,  the  soil  being  deeply  trenched  and  heavily 
manured,  as  the  plants  endure  drought  better  than  those  in  shallow 
soil.  Plants  established  in  3-inch  pots  are  the  most  suitable,  placing 
them  out  in  rows  80  to  86  inches  asunder,  and  half  those  distances 
apart  in  the  rows  for  the  first  year,  every  other  plant  being  remoyed 
when  the  crop  is  gathered. 

FBUIT  HOUSES. 

Figt, — ^The  second  crop  of  Figs  being  gathered  attention  must  be 
directed  to  the  maturation  of  the  growths  ,•  and  if  former  instructions 
have  been  followed  in  thinning  and  regulating  the  shoots  and  spurs 
little  remains  to  be  done  beyond  careful  ventilating  and  watering. 
Water  will  only  be  required  to  prevent  the  borders  becoming  dry, 
the  syringe  being  employed  to  keep  down  insects.  A  free  circulation 
of  warm  dry  air  should  be  maintained  until  the  foliage  indicates  signs 
of  ripening.  Where,  however,  the  wood  is  crowded  by  all  means  thin 
it  at  once.  Trees  that  produced  a  crop  in  June  will  now  be  ripening 
off  another  crop,  and  may  be  assisted  by  hberal  supplies  of  water  or 
liquid  manure.  Trees  in  pots  never  grow  so  strongly  as  those  planted 
ont,  and  this  tends  to  the  more  certain  maturity  of  their  wood,  hence 
they  may  be  removed  to  the  open  air  after  the  crop  is  gathered. 
Trees  planted  out  should  not  have  the  sashes  removed,  but  the  house 
teust  be  freely  ventilated,  as  from  the  more  vigorous  growth  of  such 
trees  they  will  need  more  time  to  ripen  the  foliage. 

Metom. — ^The  weather  for  the  past  few  days  has  been  all  that  the 
grower  can  desire,  good  fruit  consequently  being  very  plentiful. 
Before  the  fruits  are  very  ripe  they  should  be  cut  with  a  g^ood  portion 
of  stem,  and  placed  in  a  dry  cool  place  so  as  to  prolong  the  season 
of  supply.  Fire  heat  may  safely  be  dispensed  with  during  a  con- 
tinuance of  such  weather,  closing  the  house  early  and  maintaining 
a  moist  atmosphere  to  all  plants  other  than  those  setting  or  ripen- 
ing fruit.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  houses,  pits,  and  frames 
may  be  closed  and  the  plants  syringed  at  8  p.m.,  but  span-roofed 
houses  should  not  be  closed  for  half  an  hour  later.  For  healthy 
and  robust  plants  shading  may  almost  be  dispensed  with,  and  less 
atmospheric  moisture  will  be  now  required,  especially  by  plants  in 
frames.  If  the  last  batch  of  plants  are  weakly  afford  liquid  manure 
about  twice  a  week,  but  do  not  apply  it  very  freely  until  the  fruits 
are  set,  after  which  earth-up  the  roots  with  good  lumpy  compost. 
The  last  batch  of  plants  in  pits  and  frames  will  be  setting  the  fruit, 
and  must  have  a  dry  atmosphere  with  a  little  ventilation  at  night 
stopping  each  lateral  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  Continue  to  sup- 
port fruits  that  are  becoming  heavy  by  means  of  tables  placed  beneath 
the  trellis,  and  those  in  frames  should  be  kept  from  the  soil  by  slates, 
and  when  ripening  may  be  elevated  on  small  pots. 

Cuevm^ert.— The  general  treatment  for  these  continues  the  same. 
Plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  liberal  feeding  at  the  roots,  free 
stopping  and  training  the  young  growth,  and  thinning  out  the  old 
being  the  chief  points.  Encourage  the  plants  for  autumn  fruiting  to 
make  a  strong  growth,  adding  a  little  fresh  soil  as  the  roots  penetrate 
through,  abundance  of  surface  roots  being  a  true  indication  that  the 
plants  are  doing  well,  maintaining  a  firm  condition  of  the  bed  so  as 
to  induce  short-jointed  wood.  A  little  fire  heat  should  be  employed 
on  cold  nights  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  65**.  Take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  collect  and  prepare  soil  for  the 
winter  plants,  clearing  the  house  of  exhausted  plants,  remedying  any 
defect  in  the  heating  apparatus,  thoroughly  cleansing  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  house. 


OBOHAIID   HOUSE. 

Apricot  trees  grown  in  pots  in  this  structure  will  generally  by  this « 
time  have  ripened  their  fruit,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  all  gathered  the 
trees  may  with  advantage  be  placed  outside  in  a  warm  situation  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  the  pots  being  plunged  in  ashes.  The  trees 
should  be  well  syringed  every  evening,  and  must  be  duly  supplied 
with  water  at  the  roots.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  now  becoming  ripe 
must  never  be  allowed  to  drop  from  the  trees,  even  into  a  net.  An 
examination  of  the  trees  should  be  made  daily,  removing  the  ripe 
fruit  carefully  with  the  hand,  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered 
syringing  must  be  resorted  to,  to  cleanse  the  foliage  of  insects.  Where 
Pear  trees  are  gprown  in  pots  some  of  them  may  be  placed  out  of 
doors,  as  this  will  be  likely  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  while 
some  may  be  near  a  north  wall  with  a  view  to  retarding  the  ripening 
process,  thereby  prolonging  the  season  of  particular  varieties.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  place  Plum  trees  outdoors  unless  it  is  desired  to  retard 
the  season  of  ripening.  Figs  will  be  ripening  their  fruit,  and  must  be 
kept  dry  overhead  and  drier  at  the  roots  than  during  the  swelling  of 
the  crop.  Where  Royal  Muscadine,  Black  Hamburgh,  or  other  early 
Grapes  are  trained  over  the  pathway  the  fruit  will  be  ripening,  and 
will  remain  in  condition  for  some  time  providmg  the  fruit  be  kept 
dry.  All  fruit  trees,  whether  in  pots  or  planted  out,  should  be  kept 
somewhat  drier  at  the  roots  as  their  fruit  approaches  ripeness. 
Ventilate  freely  at  night  as  well  as  by  day  unless  the  weather  be  very 
cold  and  wet,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  high  winds.  Birds  and 
insects  must  be  excluded  by  hexagon  netting. 

FLOWXIl  6ARDB5. 

Flower  beds  and  borders  will  now  be  in  their  full  beauty ;  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  them  in  as  good  condition  as  possible. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  plants  frequently,  removing  any 
dead  or  decayed  leaves  and  flowers,  trimming,  regulating,  or  pegging 
the  growth  of  such  plants  as  Verbenas,  Petunias,  drc.  All  seed  pods 
should  be  removed  immediately  they  are  formed.  Any  beds  showing 
signs  of  exhaustion  should  have  liquid  manure  liberally  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Pelargoniums,  except  such  as  are  grown  for  their  foliage,  water 
should  be  sparingly  given,  or  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  provoke 
growth  at  the  expense  of  flowers.  Any  defects  in  the  present  season 
arrangements  should  be  noted  for  avoidance  another  season,  and  any 
alterations  intended  should  be  decided  on,  so  that  an  increased  or 
diminished  quantity  of  particular  varieties  may  be  provided  for  carry- 
ing out  the  proposed  alteration.  Insert  the  necessary  stocks  of 
cuttings  of  Pelargoniums  so  as  to  have  them  thoroughly  established 
before  winter.  Herbaceous  Phloxes  are  very  fine  this  year,  they 
should  now  be  increased  by  cuttings  inserted  under  handlights.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  have  too  many  Clove  Carnations,  Pinks,  Ac,  in 
gardens.  Cuttings  now  inserted  on  a  north  border  under  handlights 
will  root  slowly  but  surely  if  kept  close  and  moist  until  growth  com- 
mences. Push  forward  the  propagation  of  Daisies,  Primroses,  Poly- 
anthuses, Forget-me-nots,  Gentians,  Ac  Roses  promise  to  be  abun- 
dant and  fine  this  autumn,  but  mildew  is  prevalent  ,*  prompt  measures 
should  be  taken  to  arrest  its  progress,  dusting  the  trees  whilst  damp 
with  fiour  of  sulphur.  Should  dry  weather  prevail  liberal  supplies 
of  liquid  manure  will  greatly  assist  a  free  growth.  Climbing  Roses, 
as  Mar^chal  Kiel,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  similar 
varieties  should  have  all  the  old  wood  that  has  borne  fiowers  cut 
out,  and  the  young  shoots  of  medium  size  laid  in  not  too  thickly  for 
next  season's  fiowering. 

PLAKT  HOUSES. 

OrcAtiif .— The  East  Indian  house  must  be  kept  moderately  close, 
and  a  growing  atmosphere  maintained ;  but  if  the  weather  be  dull  the 
moisture  must  be  reduced,  and  recourse  had  to  fire  heat  to  maintain 
a  temperature  of  66*  at  night  and  76*>  by;day,  the  house  being  syringed 
and  blocks  damped  at  about  three  o'clock,  the  shading  being  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  all  fear  of  the  sun  scorching  the  foliage  is  past. 
Aerides,  '^Phalsenopses,  Saccolabiums,  and  Vandas  should  receive 
every  encouragement,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  giving  a  check, 
or  it  will  result  in  stunted  irregular  growth.  Be  careful  with  Phalie- 
nopsis,  as  if  the  sphagnum  becomes  soddened  the  leaves  will  soon  be 
diseased.  Dispense  with  shade  on  the  Cattleya  bouse  altogether,  as 
light  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  ripening  of  the  peeudo-bulbs  | 


hideed  Barkerias,  Cattlejas,  DendrobinniB,  Epidendrams,  Lselias, 
Oncidinms,  Ac,  anless  thoroughly  ripened  will  produce  weak  and 
deformed  flowers,  followed  bj  a  weak  after-growth.  Calantho  Masnca 
and  C.  Teratrifolia  may  now  be  repotted.  If  the  soil  is  soddened  care- 
folly  shake  it  ont,  washing  the  roots  in  tepid  water,  repotting  in  eqnal 
parts  turfy  loam  and  peat,  adding  a  little  decayed  manure  and  some 
pieces  of  charcoal  abont  the  size  of  nnts,  all  well  mixed  together, 
affording  abont  2  inches  depth  of  drainage,  and  keeping  the  plants 
abont  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the  pot.  Calanthes  vestita,  Yeitchi, 
and  Wameri,  also  Limatodee  rosea,  should  have  a  maximum  of  light, 
heat,  moisture,  and  air,  watering  with  weak  liquid  manure,  which  will 
assiat  the  growth  of  the  pseudo-bulbs. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Yeitch  k  Sons,  Sling's  Boad,  Chelsea. — JlluHraUd  Catalogue 
of  ffyacintht  and  Bulbsy  and  List  of  Striwberries, 

Benjamin  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. — Catalogue  of 
Bulbtj  FruU  Treetj  New  Plants,  and  Botes, 

Newport  Pottery  Company,  Monmouthshire. — IllustraUd  Catalogue 
qf  Garden  Pottery, 

Thomas  B.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries.—- Oito/o^tief  of  Bulbs  and 
Eardv  Plants, 

Dickson  dt  Bobinson,  12,  Old  Killgate,  Kanchester. — Catalogue  qf 
Bulbs. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  '^The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Br.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unaToidably.  We  request  that 
no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Cerrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
faig  to  Gardenlnsr  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  nerer  aend  more  than  two  or  three  questiontt  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Book  (D.  L.  (7.).— The  **  Orchid  Orowen'  Hanual/'pnblished  by  Mr.B.S. 
inUiamt,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  HoHoway,  London,  will  piobably 
answer  your  reqairemenU.  Its  price  is  6«.,  post  free  6«.  6<^  The  term"  «mal" 
has  zefoence  to  the  colonied  zone  in  tbe  foliage  of  Pelargoniums. 

Lots  in  a  Mist  (PowU  Square),— eetrenl  species  of  Nigella  are  now  flower- 
ing in  the  UojbI  Ocrdens,  Kew,  and  other  jriaoes. 

Crested  Moss  Rose  (/.  it.  ^  Sotm).— The  bads  you  have  sent  are  of  the 
abore  attrmctiye  Tsriety,  which  we  have  grown  for  more  than  thirty  years.  It 
is  often  foond  in  old  gardens  and  some  norseries,  and  is  worthy  of  more  general 
coltiTatlon.    It  soooesds  well  worked  on  the  Briar  stoek. 

Cuttings  of  Tea  Rosss  (/.  2?.).— The  writer  to  which  yon  refer  does  not 
grow  Roses  or  Rose  cuttings  for  sale,  indeed  the  Roses  about  which  he  writes 
are  not  his  but  Ixis  employer's.  We  can  only  suggest  that  you  puichsse  a  few 
plants  from  a  nuraecyman,  and  yea  will  then  be  able  to  cmy  out  your  project. 

Strawberries  in  Light  Soil  (Idemy—lt  the  soil  is  made  firm  befoie 
planting  and  it  is  mulched  with  manure,  and  the  fturfaoe  further  thickly  covered 
with  straw  or  other  littery  material  as  soon  as  the  plants  commence  flowering, 
to  keep  the  ground  cool  and  nxrfst,  we  think  you  may  succeed  in  your  obje<^ 
The  host  Tarietiea  for  your  purpose  are  Yioomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and 
President. 

Black  Hamburgh  Orapes  (&  T.  J^.).— The  Grapes  sent,  so  tax  from 
being  **perflect,"  are  T«ry  faulty  indeed.  They  are  of  good  sixe,  but  destitute  of 
colour,  texture,  and  flavour.  The  Vines  are  either  overcropped  or  require  more 
support  than  ibey  have  received,  and  we  also  suspect  they  also  retjuire  more 
ventilation. 

▼iolas  (O.  G,  JT.).— The  varieties  do  not  succeed  equally  well  in  all  soils 
and  situations,  and  there  are  none  that  can  be  depended  on  for  producing  **  a 
oonttnnous  spring,  summer,  and  antumn  disptay  in  a  hot  dry  soU  "  in  the  south 
of  Bngland  during  an  ordinary  hot  summer.  Try  the  following  i—FtUaws: 
Boverdgn,  Dickson's  Golden  Gem,  and  Chieftain.  BItte  or  Purple:  Blue  Bell, 
The  Tory*  and  Royal  Visit.    White :  FMrl,  Purity,  and  Nonpareii. 

Ross  Annuals  {Omadtan  Iitqmirer).— The  **  Bosarians*  Year  Book,"  edited 
by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 
is  published  annually,  price  Is,  ICensn.  Bemrose  &  Sons,  10,  Paternoster  BuiM« 
ings,  London,  are  the  publishers.  The  **  Rose  Annual,"  which  contains  excellent 
coloured  plates  of  new  Roses,  can  be  had  from  the  author,  Mr.  William  FauL 
Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  price  «*. 

American  Blight  (/*i?«<rw)rf— Your  trees  are  much  infested  vrfth  this 
insect.  Syringe  them  with  a  vary  strong  solution  of  soft  soap,  e  on.  of  soap 
being  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  to  which  may  be  added  half  an  ounce  of 
parafBn.  A  solution  of  nicotine  soap  of  the  same  strength  will  also  destrm^ 
the  pest.  In  the  winter  scrub  the  trees  with  brine,  applying  also  paraflln  with  a 
brush  to  those  parts  where  the  in«ect8  most  abound,  but  not  dressing  the  smooth 
baric  of  the  trees  with  the  oil,  or  it  may  seriously  injure  the  treesT^ 


COadiolnses  Dying  iJ.  R-  IT.).— They  are,  we  fsar,  attaekedby  thediiaan 
that  is  often  so  destmctive  to  these  flowers.  We  know  of  no  remedy,  and  we  oan 
only  suggest  that  you  procure  healthy  corms  from  a  freeh  source,  and  keep  them 
separate  from  your  own  stock,  and  also  plant  tham  in  a  fresh  place.  The  disease 
appears  more  pronounced  in  rich  highly  manured  soil  than  in  ground  well 
worked  and  sweetened,  but  only  moderately  fertile  in  character. 

Vine  not  ThriTing  (R.  P.  0.).— You  erred  by  disbudding  in  the  manner 
you  desCTibe,  but  that  is  not  sufflcient  to  account  fat  the  bliiterad  and  warted 
condition  of  the  foliage.  There  are  no  insects  on  the  leaves,  but  the  sap  vessels 
are  ruptured,  and  in  th\a  state  the  Vine  cannot  grow.  We  are,  without  snfllcient 
data  to  guide  us,  quite  unable  to  account  for  its  present  nnsatistectocy  state* 
and  we  think  you  will  lose  time  by  attempting  to  restore  it.  We  should  dig  it 
up  and  plant  another  Vine.  A  healthy  young  Vine  planted  oarefnUy  at  onoe 
would  make  good  growth  the  present  season. 

Trees  for  Orchard  House  (IT.  B.  ir)w~Feaohea and  Neetarines potted 
as  maidens  commence  bearing  the  second  year  when  well  managed,  and  improve 
yearly  with  judicious  treatment.  The  leading  fruit  nmseijuien  specially  pre- 
pare trees  for  growmg  in  pots,  and  yon  had  much  better  purchase  snoh  trees 
than  attempt  growing  your  own.  Healthy  young  trees  may  be  removed  from 
the  garden  into  the  (^nxiard  house,  and  it  the  trattq)lantlng  is  oaiefuUy  <tooe 
early  in  the  antumn  just  as  the  foliage  oommeaoes  changing,  a  moderate  crop 
may  be  taken  the  following  year,  but  everything  depends  on  the  condition  ol 
the  trees  and  the  treatment  to  whidi  they  are  subjected.  Note*  on  the  manage- 
ment of  orchard  houses  are  given  ftcpm  time  to  time  in  oar  "Work  for  the 
Week  "  columns. 

Cropping  Strong  SoU  (Brampton),— The  son  may  be  improved  by 
ridging  it  in  the  autumn  and  breaking  up  the  ridges  two  or  three  tlmas  daring 
the  winter  when  they  are  crusted  with  nroet.  Ashes  and  grit^  matter  of  anv 
kind  should  also  be  mixed  wiUi  it  in  as  large  quantities  as  can  be  obtained, 
and  the  soil  will  in  due  time  be  improved  considerably.  8udi  soil  geDerally 
suits  Cabbages,  Brocoolis,' Kales,  Savoys,  &Cm  well ;  also  Broad  Beans,  Beans, 
late  Peas,  Rhubarb,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  bush  fruits  gensndlv,  bat 
special  care  is  needed  in  sowing  and  plauUng  so  as  to  enable  the  crops  and  trees 
to  obtain  a  good  start.  This  work  mast  only  be  dons  in  flae  weather,  the  soil 
in  contact  with  the  seeds  and  roots  being  made  as  ilne  as  poasihle.  Bootisa 
good  manure  for  such  soil. 


Earwige  Infesting  Climbers  (IT.  A,  91).— These  pelts  oan  only  be 
sncoessfully  dealt  with  by  trapping,  than  whidi  for  your  purpose  few  things  are 
better  than  Broad  Bean  stalks  cut  into  lengths  of  •  or  6  inches,  and  j^aoed 
horisontally  in  different  parts  of  the  trees  or  jManti.  The  hollow  slems  of  Hem- 
kN^  Bnoflower,  and  Jerusalem  Artichokea  are  eqaally  appUcaMe.  The  trapa 
should  be  examined  every  day  and  the  earwigs  blown  out  into  scalding  water. 
Earwig  traps,  which  may  be  had  of  most  nurserymen,  will  prove  effectual  if 
well  attended  to.  The  olimben  may  be  syringed  with  a  eolation  of  aoCt  aoap^ 
9  OSS.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  adding  a  pint  of  tobacco  juice,  which  wlU  make  the 

Slants  distasteful  to  pests  but  will  not  kill  them.  Perseverance  in  trapping 
I  the  only  remedy  we  know  of.  Syringe  the  ant^nfested  Begonia  in  the  evening 
with  Fir-tree  oil  insecticide,  half  a  pint  to  six  gallons  of  water,  and  repeating  the 
syringing  occasionally  as  is  neoessaxy.  There  are  probaUy  some  insects  on  the 
I^ant  which  attract  the  ants. 


Hardy  ''  Red  **  Passion-Flowars  (,I4em),—'PsmUkm 
rubra  has  reddish  flowers,  and  it  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  epedem,  Comte  Kessel- 
rode  has  reddish  flowers,  and  succeeds  in  a  warm  situation  with  preteetion  In 
winter ;  indeed  most  of  the  gremhouse  kiiids  succeed  against  a  wall  with  a 
south  aspect  when  they  are  protected  in  severe  weather. 

Garden  Roses  (B,  Z>.).— La  Prance,  Gloire  cle  Dijon,  John  Hopper,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  Jules  Margottin,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Baronne  de  Bothachildt 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  G^^ral  Jacqueminot,  Dupuv  Jamain,  Stoateur  Vaisae,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Ifuiquise  de  Oastellane,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Ifarle  Banmaan* 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Boule  de  Neige,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Prince  Oamille  de  Rohan* 
Marie  Finger,  C^ne  Forestier,  Beauty  of  Wsltham,  Abel  Grand,  Marie  Rady, 
Dr.  Andrr,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Oi^rftaine  Christy,  Madame  C.  Joigaeanx,  Victer 
Verdier,  Annie  Wood,  Mods.  B.  Y.  Teas,  Marguerite  de  St.  AmaB4«  Oomtesse 
d'Oxf ord,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Etienne  Levet,  and  Camille  Bemazdin.  All  oi  them 
will  succeed  on  their  own  roots,  but  you  will  obtain  better  plants  from  norsacy- 
men  worked  on  other  stocks. 

Boilers  for  Heating  Vinery  (A.).— A  riveted  saddle  boiler  94  indies 
long  with  arch  inside  14  by  14  inches,  outside  measure  33  inches  in  width  and 
18  inches  depth.  Is  odoulated  to  heat  450  feet  of  4-inch  pipe ;  hot  we  tfioald 
have  the  next  sise  larger,  or  80  inches  long,  inaide  of  arch  16  by  16  inohes,  and 
outside  measure  34  by  30  inches,  as  it  is  better  to  have  sufflcient  heating  power 
than  too  little,  as  with  the  latter  siMurp  firing  must  be  resmrted  to,  and  there  is 
a  great  waste  of  fuel.  A  new  boiler  will  do  wonders  when  flnt  set,  but  after 
a  time  becomes  so  coated  with  soot  or  other  incrustation  as  to  lose  much 
heating  power,  hence  the  desirability  of  having  a  aoffloiently  powecfol  boUsr, 
allowing  a  considerable  margin  for  contingencies. 

The  White  Beam  Tree  iB,  D.  C.  T.),—Tht  tree  of  iriiioh  yon  leqoire  the 

name  and  uses  is  the  Pyrus  Aria  of  botanists,  and  is  commonlv  known  as  the 
White  Beam  Tree,  in  reference  to  the  white  under  surflMe  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
a  native  of  Britain,  chiefly  in  the  mountainous  districts  on  Umastene  soils.  Its 
fruit  is  acid  and  astringent,  but  is  not  disagreeable  to  eat  when  in  a  state  of 
incipient  decav,  like  the  Medlar.  When  dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  it  has 
been  converted  into  a  aort  of  bread  during  times  of  aoardty  both  in  Fraaee  and 
Sweden ;  and  when  fermented  it  forms  a  beer,  or,  by  distillation,  a  powerful 
qririt.  It  Is  greedily  eaten  by  birds,  for  which  reason  the  trees  are  ordered  to 
be  preserved  in  French  forests,  that  the  number  of  btads  mav  be  increased,  in 
order  to  keep  down  tiie  insects.  The  fruit  also  furnishes  food  to  squirrels,  and 
when  it  drops,  deer  and  the  hedgriiog  eat  it  with  avidity.  The  wood  is  vaiT 
hard,  of  a  flne  close  groin,  yellowish  white,  and  susceptible  of  a  hieh  poUsh.  It 
mav  be  stained  of  any  colour,  and  Is  much  used  in  making  handles  of  knives 
and  forks,  wooden  spoons,  and  for  musical  instruments,  and  Tariens  aztieiii  eC 
tnmeryware.    The  weed-like  plant  is  Chelidonium  majns. 


Fmit-tree  Leaves  Disoolonred  (Z.  J/.).— Bed  spider  on  the  under 
iurfaces  of  the  leaves  of  the  Peach  trees  Is  the  cause  of  the  yellow  stppeaannoe 
of  the  foliage;  but  Uie  inaects  are  not  very  numeroaa,  and  are  ahnest  nnpre- 
ventible  on  trees  on  walls  during  hot  weather.  Unless  your  trees  were  much 
more  seriously  affected  last  year  than  th^  are  now  insects  have  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  barrenness  of  the  trees.  We  an  nnahle  to  slate  the 
cause  of  the  slight  discolouration  of  the  Plum-tree  leaves ;  excessive  wet  would 
cause  it,  or  sudden  and  powerful  sun  after  a  period  of  dull  weather.  It  will  net 
in  anv  way  impair  the  frultfniness  of  the  treaa.  There  are  a  few— ysty  f8W—> 
aphides  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  but  they  are  not  the  oaoae  of  the 
discolouration  referred  to. 
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BOTATION  OF  CROPPING  FOR  HEA^^^  OR  MIXED 
LOAMT  SOILS. 

{CoMiniud  from  f«ft  161.) 

Wx  propose  to  farther  illostrftte  thia  subject  bj  intiodnctng  & 
lotatioD  upon  certun  atroDg  aoila  to  be  found  in  various  districts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  land  baa  beeo  culttTsUd,  and  permitted  hj 
both  leases  and  custom  to  be  so  managed,  in  conseqaence  of  tbe 
land  being  made  mora  valnsbla  to  both  owoeT  and  occupier  hj  a 
priril^ed  system  of  ciopplog.  Tbe  reuon  nhj  ne  refer  to  it 
qieciaUj  is  bocaoae  it  ia  onlj  permitted  upon  soils  of  cnusual 
fertilitj  and  of  prored  capncltj  for  producing  valuable  crops  of 
com  and  poise  in  quicker  snccession  than  ia  common  to  strong 
■oils.  We  will  again  take  a  tann  ol  200  acres  of  arable  land,  and 
refer  to  the  rotation  which  we  Qnd  has  been  in  operation  from 
time  iamemorial — via.,  bj  taking  alternate  oropa  of  cereals  and 
pnlse,  iriUi  a  long  fallow  made  once  In  seven  Tears.  Under  that 
arrangement  100  acres  of  Wheat  oi  part  Oats  would  be  taken 
after  a  fallow  ;  the  following  jear  crops  of  Beans,  Peat,  and 
Vetches  would  be  taken  apon  100  acre*  ;  and  this  is  the  old- 
fashioned  system,  bj  which  it  was  reckoned  that  a  higher  rent 
coBid  be  afforded  than  bj  anj  other  known  rotation.  Our  object 
in  proposing  an  alteration  to  some  extent  is  to  show  tbe  home 
farmer  a  plan  of  caltlvation  whereby  be  may  obtain  the  full 
advantage  of  close  cropping  of  saleable  produce,  and  at  the 
■ame  tine  largely  provide  food  for  cattle. 

Wa  therefMS  propose  to  autnmn-faUow  by  steam  power  100  acres 
M  soon  a*  tbe  land  is  cleared  of  the  Wheat  or  other  cereal  crops. 


Such  Boils  as  we  now  have  under  consideration,  unless  by  great 
neglect  are  not  troubled  much  with  coach,  bat  ofteoer  with  the 
water  grass,  which  roots  only  on  the  surface.  In  conseqnenoe 
surface  culture  is  only  required  and  tbe  grass  and  weeds  being 
removed,  after  which  it  may  be  ploughed  and  lie  exposed  for  tbe 
winter  mouths.  If,  however,  the  land  is  a  perfectly  clean  com 
stubble  vnaler  Beans  and  winter  Vetches  may  be  grown,  either 
sepnrate  or  mixed  ;  bnt  as  this  will  only  apply  to  a  portion  of  tbe 
ptilse  line  we  shall  tisat  it  ai  the  exception,  and  refer  to  the  mode 
of  cropping  we  propose  after  the  land  haa  laid  fallow  during  tbe 
I  we  have  100  acres  to  crop  we  propose  that  20  acres 
should  be  sown  with  Broad  Clover  and  Oiaut  Salntfoio  in  the 
Whe^  or  Oats ;  20  acres  to  be  sown  with  winter  Beans  and 
Tetchea  mixed  if  the  seasoD  is  favourable,  otherwise  in  tbe 
spring  ;  20  acres  to  be  sown  with  Barly  Uaiagan  Beans  at 
30  inches  apart  in  the  lines  and  sommei  tares  mixed  ;  20  acres 
of  Beans  of  the  ordinary  Tick  variety  and  Partridge  Peas  mixed ; 
and  20  acres  Ecrl;  Maxagan  Beans  planted  at  4  feet  apart  be- 
tween the  lines,  and  a  line  of  Mangold  between.  This  double 
culture  of  roots,  such  ai  Cabbage,  Eobl  Babi,  Mangold,  or  Belgian 
Carrota,  may  be  extended  by  removing  Uie  tares  or  Partridge  Peas 
from  the  seeding,  because  they  would  spread  their  haulm  across 
the  intervals  and  injure  the  growth  of  roots.  Now,  this  rotation 
offers  the  opportunity  for  the  home  farmer  to  grow  a  large  crop 
of  roots  as  well  as  pulse  crops,  for  we  oonsidcT  Beans  are  an  un- 
certain crop,  and  therefore  we  grow  either  tares  or  Peas  with 
tbem,  or  otberwife  root  crops  at  intervals,  thus  never  trusting 
entirely  to  tbe  Beaiu  alone.  After  the  Beans  and  other  pulse 
and  root  crops  aro  nmoved  the  land  should  be  scarified  b;  steam 
power,  surface- cleaned,  and  manured  for  Wheat,  or  part  Oats, 
either  with  yard  dung  or  artificials  according  to  the  season.  Tbe 
20  acres  of  Clover  lea  after  having  home  a  crop  of  bay  and  seed, 
or  two  crops  of  hay,  will  come  in  for  Wheat  or  Oats,  whichever 
may  be  advisable  in  accordance  with  tbe  season  or  other  ciicnm- 
stances.  Under  this  rotation  we  have  100  acres  of  either  Wheat 
or  Oata,  and  100  acres  bearing  a  crop  of  Clever  hay  or  seed,  a 
mixed  crop  of  Beans  and  Peas,  and  a  mixed  crop  of  Beans  and 
roots  grown  in  various  proportions,  according  to  tbe  requirements 
of  stock  and  the  extent  of  grass  land  attached  to  the  farm.  Before 
leaving  this  rotation  we  beg  to  say  that  we  have  often  grown 
26  tons  of  Mangold  per  acre,  and  Cabbage  Ik^  in  tiie  same  pro- 
portion In  tbe  intervals  between  tbe  rows  of  Beans  ;  and  for 
further  information  on  this  sobject  we  lefei  tbe  reader  to  the 
article  on  the  cultivation  of  Beauj  dated  March  13tb,  1879,  in  this 
Journal. 

There  is  one  more  system  which  is  exclusively  applied  to  strong 
land ;  it  is,  however,  at  present  an  exceptional  one,  and  we  aUude 
to  tbe  practice  of  continuous  oom-growing  as  carried  out  by  two 
gentlemen— VIE.,  Mr.  John  Prout  of  Sawbridgeworth,  Berts,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Middleditch  of  Blonsden,  Swindon,  Wilts,  who  have 
each  helped  materially  to  solve  some  of  the  difflculUes  of  el^ 
farming.  Mr.  Front,  who  was  tbe  fint  to  attempt  the  system 
commenced  in  18G2,  and  has  continued  it  np  to  the  present  time, 
and  the  only  deviation  from  tbe  growth  cd  c(sn  cti>^  has  been  a 
few  acres  of  Mangold,  Cabbage,  and  Clover,  and  occasioually  a 
few  acres  of  Italian  Bye  Orasa  or  tares.  This,  however,  does  not 
interfere  with  his  general  ^stem  of  com  crops,  and  it  may  do  so 
in  a  stilt  less  degjix  by  laying  down  a  small  portion  in  permanent 
grass  or  Lucerne  ;  we  will  therefoie  consider  tbe  subject  m 
headed  above  has  been  practically  shown  to  have  grown  cereals 
profitably  on  the  same  land  (or  a  number  of  years  successively, 
and  conttnned  yearly  by  disposal  of  the  whole  produoe,  including 
straw,  npon  the  land  bj  auction  on  tbe  eve  of  harvest.  We  wish 
the  home  farmer  to  understand  that  these  striking  results  have 
been  obtained  from  cultivation  by  steam  power  and  tbe  applica- 
tion of  artificial  mannrea  onlj.    How,  this  system  was  originally 
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conceived  through  the  ezperiments  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert, 
who  for  a  long  series  of  years  have  proved  the  possibility  of  grow- 
ing the  same  kind  of  crops  upon  the  same  soil  annually.  We 
have  in  consequence  introauced  and  taken  notice  of  the  practice 
of  Messrs.  Prout  and  Middleditcb,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
all  impressions  from  the  mind  of  the  home  farmer  as  to  the  actual 
necessity  of  change  of  crops,  unless  it  is  to  obtain  some  such 
advantages  as  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  the 
home  farm. 

Having  referred  to  the  rotations  adapted  and  applicable  under 
varying  circumstances  to  heavy  and  flat-lying  soils  we  now  pro- 
pose to  refer  to  the  mixed  loamy  soils,  which  are  usually  undulat- 
ing. We  find  clays  as  a  subsoil  varying  from  strong  and  tenacious 
to  a  mild  and  marly  brick  earth,  with  surfaces  varying  from  a 
kind  of  sandy  loam  to  a  friable  hazel  loam.  These  soils,  notwith- 
standing the  strength  of  the  subsoil,  are  capable  of  being  cropped 
in  a  different  way  from  table  lands,  as  instanced  by  a  farm  we 
occupied  for  many  years,  which  we  cropped  in  rather  a  peculiar 
manner,  with  the  twofold  object  of  growing  coro,  pulse,  roots, 
grass,  &c.,  and  to  provide  for  a  heavy  stock,  both  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  In  describmg  the  system  of  cropping  pursued  we  will 
again  take  a  form  of  200  acres  of  arable  land.  The  cropping  is, 
correctly  speaking,  a  five-course ;  we  will  therefore  take  one 
year*s  cropping  of  the  whole  200  acres  in  divisions  of  40  acres 
each,  as  we  used  to  crop  and  cultivate  them.  The  first  division 
consisted  of  40  acres  of  Wheat  grown  after  Clover  lea,  pulse,  and 
root  crops  in  part,  which  will  1^  more  fully  described  in  the  fifth 
division.  The  second  division  of  40  acres  was  cropped,  20  acres 
with  Oats,  either  winter  Oats  or  white  Canadians,  and  followed  by 
stubble  Turnips  sown  between  the  shocks ;  and  20  acres  of  Oats  and 
Barley  mixed  as  drege  corn,  and  succeeded  by  an  autumn  fallow. 
The  third  division  of  40  acres,  cropp^  20  acres  with  Mangold  after 
stubble  Turnips  fed  off  by  sheep  eating  cake,  &c.,  and  20  acres  of 
Potatoes  planted  after  an  autumn  and  winter  fallow.  The  fourth 
division  of  40  acres,  cropped  with  Wheat  and  part  Lent  com, 
according  to  circumstances  of  the  season,  &c..  20  acres  of  Wheat 
after  Mangold  pulled  off  for  box-feeding  of  cattle,  &c.,  and  20  acres 
of  Lent  com  sown  after  Potatoes,  which  were  sometimes  sown 
with  Turnips  also  as  a  double  crop,  the  Potatoes  being  sold  and 
the  Turnips  pulled  off  for  feeding  sheep  and  cattle.  In  the  year 
1860  the  Potatoes  proved  a  full  crop,  and  the  Turnips  weighed 
28  tons  per  acre.  The  fifth  and  last  division  of  40  acres  cropped 
with  Clover,  pulse,  and  Turnips,  &c;  20  acres  of  Clover  and 
Giant  Saintfom  seeded  in  the  Wheat,  grown  after  Mangold, 
10  acres  of  Beans  and  Peas  mixed,  or  with  Beans  and  rooto  as 
a  double  crop,  and  10  acres  cropped  with  Trifolium  of  three  sorts, 
and  part  Vetches,  all  sown  in  autumn,  and  followed  in  the  spring 
by  Swedish  Turnips,  common  Turnips,  Cabbages,  &c.  In  this 
five-course  rotation  the  crops  succeed  each  other  during  the  five 
years  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  five  divisions,  excepting  the 
alternation  of  Clover  and  pulse  crops.  And  in  this  way  the 
annual  produce  will  be — of  Wheat  60  acres.  Lent  com  60  acres, 
pulse  10  acres,  Clover  20  acres.  Potatoes  20  acres,  root  crops 
60  acres,  and  green  fodder  crops  10  acres.  In  conclusion  it  will 
be  observed  that  not  only  a  large  acreage  of  sale  crops  are  grown 
in  this  last  rotation,  but  a  large  provision  is  made  and  secured 
for  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  thus  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  the  land,  but  also  keeping  the  land  clean  by  the 
constant  work  and  cultivation,  ana  quick  succession  of  crops, 
giving  the  opportunity  to  keep  under  the  conch  and  weeds  at  a 
little  expense  chiefly  by  forking  out  by  hand  labour. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horu  Labour, — Daring  the  impediment  to  harvest  work  which  has 
continued  at  intervals  up  to  the  time  we  are  writing,  the  horse  labour 
of  the  farm  mast  have  been  various  and  of  a  jobbing  character. 
Unless  a  favourable  change  takes  place  in  the  weather  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  continue  the  work  of  the  reaping  and  binding  machine, 
because  the  Wheat  cannot  be  cut  and  tied  when  the  straw  is  damp 
or  wet  without  risk  of  serious  injury  to  the  grain.  These  observa- 
tions app]^  with  equal  force  to  reaping  of  any  kind,,  whether  by 
machine  with  hand  tiers  to  follow,  or  by  hand  labour.  In  every 
case  when  cora  is  to  be  tied  into  sheaves  whether  of  Wheat,  Oats, 
or  Barley,  it  should  not  be  cut  faster  than  it  can  be  tied.  The 
<mefition  of  tying  is  of  great  importance,  especially  in  a  wet  or 
showery  harvest,  for  in  case  the  com  is  cut  and  tied  at  intervals 
whilst  the  straw  is  dry,  and  it  is  properly  set  up  in  shocks  of  a 
moderate  size,  only  a  portion  of  the  grain  can  be  injured.  Laying 
out  and  spreading  dung  either  from  the  farmyard  or  cattle  boxes 
ought  to  be  done  during  intervals  of  obstruction  to  harvest  work. 
Stubble  Turnips  may  now  be  sown  daily  as  fast  as  the  com  is  cut, 
and  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  set  up  in  shock  on  one-third  of  the  land 
the  other  two-thirds  may  be  ploughed  and  sown  with  Turnip  seed 
every  evening,  and  finished  off  whilst  the  gpronnd  is  soft  and  moist, 
leavmg  the  otner  third  whereon  the  crop  la  standing  to  be  sown  after 


harvesting  the  com.  Sowing  Trifolium  should  also  be  done  imme- 
diately after  the  stubble  Turnip  seed  is  sown,  for  the  slugs  being 
the  greatest  enem^  we  have  to  fear,  the  sooner  the  seed  can  oe  sown 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  evade  their  depredations.  Aithough  the  beet 
way  is  to  sow  the  Trifolium  seed  and  harrow  it  in  on  the  surface,  yet 
this  plan  does  not  secure  it  against  the  slugs  as  well  as  shaiJow 
ploughing,  for  that  disturbs  the  slugs.  Ploughing  shallow  also  gives 
an  opportunity  for  dragging  out  any  lumps  of  couch  or  onion  grass 
which  may  be  found.  We  recommend  all  three  sorts  of  Tnfolium  to 
be  sown — the  earlv  crimson  blossom,  the  second  early  pink  blossom, 
and  the  latest  of  ail  the  perfect  white  blossom. 

Hand  Labour, — This  will  now  consist  principally  of  attending  tha 
harvesting  of  the  different  com  crops,  such  as  setting  up  the  com 
into  shockB  as  fast  as  it  is  cut  and  bound  by  the  reaping  and  binding 
machine,  or  otherwise,  in  the  absence  of  machinery.  Hand  labour 
will  be  employed  in  cutting,  tying,  and  setting-up,  and  this  is  com- 
monly done  by  the  acre,  p^ivm^  an  opportunity  ^r  tne  men  to  employ 
their  wires  and  families  m  assisting  and  earning  more  money  to  their 
common  advantage.  When  the  com  is  too  wet  for  cutting  there  will 
be  hoeing  and  singling  late-sown  Tumips  to  be  done ;  the  mowing  of 
second  crops  of  Clover  may  be  done  at  such  times,  and  early  in  the 
moming  whilst  heavy  dews  prevaiL  Trimming  the  quickset  hedges 
too  may  be  done  at  intervals,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the 
borders  and  ditches  have  been  cut,  and  the  grass  carried  away  for 
feeding  cattle,  pigs,  &c.,  in  the  yards.    Men  should  also  be  at  work 

Erepanng  straw  and  piling  it  away  for  use  in  thatching  the  com  and 
ay  ricks.  We  must  agam  advise  the  home  farmer  to  use  every 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  man  capable  of  thatching  the  ricks  as  a  regular 
labourer  upon  the  farm.  Just  at  this  time  it  will  have  to  be  decided 
as  to  what  portion  of  the  second  growth  of  Clover  sh&U  be  cut  for 
hay  or  left  for  seed,  and  there  are  various  circumstances  likely  to 
occur  and  too  numerous  to  mention  here  which  must  eventually 
decide  the  question,  and  in  this  case  the  judgment  of  the  home 
farmer  will  be  necessary  in  deciding  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Shep- 
herds will  now  require  grtaX  caution  in  all  districts  where  low-lying 
meadows  or  irrigated  meadows  prevail,  because  it  will  be  dangerous 
to  feed  the  sheep  entirely  upon  such  pastures  only,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  them  to  remain  thereon  at  ni^ht  time;  for  after  the 
serious  losses  of  last  year  by  the  fluke  rot  m  sheep  we  advise  that 
the  gvzsB  land  alluded  to  be  not  fed  at  all  bv  sheep ;  but  in  case 
there  is  a  necessity  for  feeding  some  parkland  pastures  even  these 
are  dangerous,  unless  the  precaution  is  taken  to  give  the  sheep  a 
liberal  allowance  of  oilcake  and  cracked  Beans,  and  allow  them  to 
retire  for  the  night  to  an  arable  field  producing  Clover,  Saintfoin,  or 
the  mixed  grasses,  or  otherwise  Vetches  and  tall  Rape,  or  earlj 
Tumips,  Cabbages,  ^c,  with  rock  salt  always  within  reach.  This 
generous  and  mixed  system  of  feeding,  together  with  the  dry  land 
night  quarters,  will  generally  keep  the  animals  sound,  altnoneh 
whilst  feeding  a  few  hours  daily  in  park  lands  the;^  may  possibly 
take  into  the  system  the  entozoa  or  flake  egg.  Let  it  be  bome  in 
mind  that  we  cannot  trast  to  this  mode  of  feeding  entirely  if  the 
sheep  mn  upon  grass  land  lately  flooded,  nor  vet  to  the  irrigated^  or 
low-lying  meadows.  Cattle  now  have  abundance  of  grass  feeding 
where  the  changes  of  pasture  has  been  attended  to  properly.  It  is 
important,  however,  where  grass  may  be  short  that  the  dairy  cows 
may  receive  oilcake  with  advantage  both  in  the  milk  and  its  produce, 
ana  with  benefit  to  the  pastures. 


THE  AMERICAN  HARVEST. 

Vast  as  was  the  cereal  product  of  the  States  last  year,  it  will 
be  greatly  exceeded  this  season,  and  the  whole  of  the  prodigious 
surplus  over  what  the  Americans  themselves  will  consume  la 
practically  bespoken  for  the  English  market,  for  the  intelligible 
reason  that  there  alone  can  it  be  always  sold  at  a  price.  This 
surplus  is  a  very  serious  fact,  of  which  mere  figures  give  but  a 
vague  idea.  In  one  of  the  interesting  reports  recently  contributed 
by  Mr.  Victor  Drummond,  Secretary  of  the  Legation  at  Wash- 
ington, with  respect  to  the  industir  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  he  quotes  with  approval  the  estimate  of  the  New 
York  Bulletin,  that  the  surplus  of  American  Wheat  at  the  dose 
of  the  present  harvest  may  exceed  the  average  requirements  of 
Europe  by  from  one  hundred  millien  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  bushels,  and  naturally  enough  he  adds  that  this  must 
produce  exceptionally  low  prices  for  breadstnffs.  The  opinion 
thus  given  was  committed  to  paper  before  the  end  of  June,  when 
the  harvest  prospect  was  as  yet  uncertain ;  but  a  month  later 
served  to  enlarge  the  estimate.  At  the  end  of  Jnly  we  find  an 
eminent  New  York  firm  calculating  that  the  harvest  of  Wheat 
will  represent  a  total  of  five  hundred  million  bushels,  or  fifty 
million  bushels  more  than  the  enormous  yield  of  1879  ;  that  the 
Oat  crop  also  will  largely  exceed  that  of  last  year;  and  that 
Indian  Com  may  reach  a  yield  of  fifteen  hundi^ed  million  busbela. 
The  surplus  of  Wheat  available  for  Europe  over  and  above  what 
sufficed  for  previous  years  of  average  European  harvests  they  put 
at  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  million  bushels.  Now,  the 
entire  export  of  Wheat  from  the  States  in  the  twelve  months 
ending  the  30th  of  June  last  was  in  round  numbers  one  hundred 
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and  forty-two  million  bushels,  and  if  we  assume  that  the  ship- 
ments  for  the  sncceediug  twelve  months  are  only  on  the  same 
scale,  we  shall  have  above  four  hundred  million  bushels  of  Wheat 
of  the  new  crop  left  for  consumption  in  the  States.  But  the 
States  cannot  consume  three-fourths  of  this,  so  that  we  have  a 
surplus  of  one  hundred  million  bushels  over  and  above  the  abnor- 
mally large  total  sent  to  Europe  in  the  last  twelve  months.  It  is 
an  excess  upon  an  excess ;  the  undisposed  balance  of  1879  crop 
being  carried  forward  to  swell  the  still  greater  excess  of  1880. 
Without  being  disposed  to  exaggerate,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  United  States  will  have  fully  two  hundred 
and  forty  million  bushels  of  Wheat  to  dispose  of  for  export  during 
the  next  twelve  months — that  is,  thirty  million  quarters,  or  about 
a  third  more  than  the  whole  consumption  of  Great  Britain.  In 
other  words,  if  our  soil  had  not  produced  a  grain  of  Wheat  this 
year,  and  if  all  the  rest  of  the  world  had  not  a  bushel  to  spare  us, 
the  American  surplus  would  feed  this  kingdom  easily,  and  leave 
a  flew  million  quarters  to  spare. 

It  is  a  good  prospect,  as  we  before  observed,  for  the  home 
consumer,  and  a  splendid  one  for  the  American  grower,  but  it  is 
unrelieved  gloom  for  the  English  farmer.  What,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  he  to  do  with  American  Wheat  coming  over  to  this  country  now 
at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  thousand  quarters  a  week,  and  with 
a  further  accumulation  in  the  States,  which  seems  always  growing, 
as  a  Tast  additional  acreage  of  fertile  land  is  annually  brought 
under  cultivation  ?  The  hitherto  accepted  ideas  as  to  the  price 
which  would  pay  an  American  farmer  must  be  revised  by  the 
light  which  this  rate  of  productive  growth  throws  on  the  whole 
question.  Last  year  it  was  said  that  American  Wheat  could  be 
profitably  delivered  in  English  markets  for  30#.  a  quarter,  but 
it  is  now  believed  that  even  so  low  a  value  as  25i.  a  quarter  would 
not  keep  it  back.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  transpiort,  but  then 
facilities  of  transport  are  always  increasing  with  new  lines  of 
railway ;  and  vessels  suitable  for  grain  carriage  across  the  Atlantic 
aro  fast  being  multiplied  to  meet  the  demand  for  them.  Neither 
railway  nor  ocean  rates  of  freight  will  ever,  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
reach  a  seriously  obstructive  point,  and,  failing  that  contingency, 
the  aecumulated  store  must  find  its  way  to  our  niarkets  in  an 
ever-gathering  avalanche.  To  the  home  farmer  tbero  is  ample 
food  for  reflection  in  a  crisis  for  which  no  agricultural  authority 
from  Hesiod  to  Arthur  Toung  can,  so  far  as  we  know,  find  an 
exact  parallel. — {Daily  Thlegraph,) 

KOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND'S 

SHOW. 

This  has  been  held  this  year  at  Clonmel,  and  if  the  number  of 
entries  comparatively  is  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  success,  success 
has  certainly  been  achieved.    In  Deny  the  number  was  887  in  1875  : 
Cork,  674  m  1876  ;  Galway,  498  in  1877  :  Dublin,  1200  in  1878 ;  and 
Newrr  last  year  only  460 ;  while  Clonmel  can  boast  of  980.    To  pre- 
vent bias  very  many  of  the  Judges  were  English  and  Scotch,  and  tney 
were  unanimous  in  giving  it  as  their  opinion  that  as  a  whole  the 
animals  exhibited  were  very  superior.    This  Show,  and  especially 
some  features  of  it,  owing  to  the  past  unfavourable  seasons  was  looked 
to  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  both  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain, 
and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  there  was  no  falling 
awav.    The  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  Dowager  Countess  Cowper,took  away  one  of  the  attrac- 
tive features  of  such  expositions ;  but  the  weather  made  amends,  for 
it  has  been  several  years  since  we  had  such  fine  warm,  veij  warm, 
weather  here.    The  shade  thermometer  has  ranged  from  70^  to  78*^ 
during  the  past  four  days,  and  to-day  has  attained  the  maximum  of 
82^,  Mrnich  was  on  no  day  paralleled  last  year.    This  added  immensely 
to  the  gala  appearance  of  the  Show,  M'hich  was  largely  attended, 
and  the  amounts  received  for  admission  must  have  been  considerable, 
as  a  charge  of  It.  was  made  for  admission  to  the  jumping  ground, 
2s.  6J.  to  the  grand  stand,  besides  bs.  the  first  day,  ana  2«.  Gd.  the 
second,  and  1*.  the  third  for  entrance.    The  Aylesbury  Dairy  Com- 
pany had  a  large  allotted  space  in  conjunction  with  the  Show  too, 
and  for  which  1#.  special  charge  was  also  made.    This  had  much 
interest  for  the  farraiuff  class,  as  this  is  a  noted  dairy  district ;  but 
many  thought  for  the  sake  of  the  humbler  farmers,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters,  that  no  separate  charge  should  have  been  made.  Among  the 
rest  Canon  Bagot,  who  brought  the  Irish  contingent  to  Kilbum  last 
year,  expreseed  this  opinion  to  me,  but  said  the  local  Committee  were 
responsible.    As  your  readers  generally  would  neither  be  interested 
in  details  of  the  various  breeds  of  stock  or  the  prizewinners  in  the 
several  classes,  I  shall  only  extend  this  notice  by  referring  to  the 
farm  produce  and  a  few  other  details  briefly.     &5ymour  Mowbray, 
Bsq^  Killeary,  Mountrath,  obtained  the  splendid  cup  presented  by 
W.  «  H.  M.  Goulding,  manure  manufacturers,  Cork,  and  the  Society  s 
first  silver  medal,  for  a  very  fine  collection,  containing  several  varieties 
of  almost  all  the  usual  crops  grown  on  the  farm,  including  forty  fine 
varieties  of  Potatoes,  the  following  being  the  principal : — Red-iklnned : 
Kerr's  Red  Champion,  Surprise,  Early  Bose,  Brownell's  Beauty  ^Ameri- 
can Chiles,  GrampioB,  Early  Redskin,  Flourball,  Ac,    White :  Porter's 


lific.  ilue-skinned :  Skerry  Blue,  American  Purple,  Scotch  Blue.  Purple 
striped:  Dons,  Oneida  (very  curiously  markea).  Peach  Blow  (saia  to 
be  a  very  good  late  variety).  The  largest  Potatoes  were  Breaee*s 
Peerless,  which  I  am  told  is  very  largely  grown  in  Canada,  and  forms 
the  staple  crop.  If  free  from  disease  and  suitable  for  table  use  it 
should  be  largely  grown  in  Ireland.  The  latest  variety  shown  was 
Scotch  Cbainpion.  The  second-prize  collection  was  furnished  by  J.  D. 
Paul,  Esq.,  EUenfield,  Drumcondray,  and  to  this  was  attached  the 
fine  challenge  cup  presented  by  Messrs.  Sutton  dt  Sons,  Beading. 
This  had  some  wonderful  roots,  especially  Mangolds,  which  some 
thought  could  have  hardly  attained  their  dimensions  this  year.  The 
farming  class  were  much  interested  in  a  self-binding  machine,  made 
and  sent  by  the  Toronto  Company. — ^W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel, 


HARVEST  DATES  IN  BERKS. 

Mb.  T.  Owen  of  Clapton  Farm,  Hungerford,  has  written  as 
follows : — *'  So  much  having  recently  been  said  and  written  as  to 
the  lateness  of  the  crops  and  the  harvest  prospects,  I  have  from 
my  diaries  compiled  a  table  which  may  be  interesting  just  now, 
as  it  shows  at  a  glance  the  dates  on  which  I  have  commenced 
reaping,  and  also  finished  harvest,  each  year  from  1819  until  1878. 
The  dates,  which  are  thoroughly  accurate,  show  that  in  twenty- 
six  years  I  began  reaping  in  July  and  thirty-four  years  in  August, 
July  the  15th  being  the  earliest  date  and  August  the  27th  the 
lat^t.  In  twelve  years  I  finished  in  August,  forty-two  years  in 
September,  five  in  October,  and  one  in  November," 

Jiemorandttm  itktn  reaping  Wkmt  commenced  and  vhen  harvest  JtnUhed  on 
Clapton  Farm  (coTUaMng  600  acres  of  aroMe  land)  from  1819  .* — 
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ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATION. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  we  devott*d  several  articles  to  the 
question  of  artificial  incubation  regarded  from  an  historical  point 
of  view.  Our  object  in  collecting  indisputable  facts  concerning 
its  successful  employment  in  times  past,  was  to  show  that  there 
was  considerable  it  priori  probability  that  in  the  future  it  might 
again  be  made  of  practical  use  to  poultry  breeders  on  a  large,  if 
not  on  a  small  scale.  Pretty  nearly  all  the  well-authenticated 
cases  of  success  had  been  on  a  large  scale,  and  this  left  a  doubt 
in  our  minds  whether  on  a  small  scale  it  would  ever  be  found  to 
advance  beyond  the  amus  iment  of  the  fancier.  At  the  time  we 
did  not  follow  up  our  general  survey  of  these  cases  with  any 
practical  observations  on  the  present  methods  of  so  hatching  eggs. 
We  are  always  unwilling  to  trust  solely  to  information  received 
from  even  the  most  trustworthy  sources.  We  had  no  practical 
experience,  but  promised  to  publbh  the  results  of  any  which  we 
might  gain  in  tne  future.  We  have  now  personally  managed  a 
moderate-sized  incubator  with  fair  success  during  more  than  two 
months,  and  therefore  think  we  may  redeem  a  part  at  least  of  or  r 
pledge.  Our  wish  had  been  to  invest  in  a  machine  from  each  of 
the  great  incubator  manufacturers,  and  to  give  them  fair  trials 
entirely  under  our  personal  management.  We  did  not  propose  to 
publish  the  tabulated  results  unless  some  one  incubator  proved 
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itself  incomparably  superior  to  the  rest.  We  know  that  niany 
slight  accidental  circamstances  which  may  easily  be  overlooked 
greatly  affect  both  the  register  of  temperatures  and  the  general 
result ;  and  it  therefore  seemed  to  us  that  the  opinion  of  an  un- 
biassed mind  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  each  incubator 
would  be  more  yaluable  than  published  registers  of  their  tempera- 
tures, in  that  a  person  who  constantly  watches  them  can  make 
allowance  for  such  accidents  more  fairly  than  their  effect  could 
possibly  be  explained.  At  present,  unfortunately,  from  yarious 
circumstances,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  inability  this  year  to 
command  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  hydro-incubators,  we 
have  tried  but  one.  We  shall  not  mention  the  name  of  the  maker 
lest  we  should  seem  to  advertise  one  machine  before  giving 
others  a  fair  trial.  It  is  an  incubator,  the  water  in  which  is 
heated  by  a  lamp.  It  was  in  action  about  ten  weeks,  and  almost 
the  whole  time  under  our  own  personal  care.  We  had  therefore 
full  opportunity  of  making  a  few  general  mental  conclusions, 
which  it  may  not  be  useless  to  relate. 

The  first  was,  that  while  it  was  kept  at  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  generally  received  proper  temperature — viz.,  about  102°,  the 
eggs  which  hatched  did  so  long  after  their  due  time — viz.,  at  from 
the  expiration  of  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  days.  *We  sub- 
sequently kept  the  temperature  at  about  106°;  the  result  was 
much  better,  and  the  time  of  hatching  more  normal.  We  found  it 
best  too  to  maintain  this  heat  up  to  the  last ;  when  we  lowered  it 
chickens  died  in  the  shell  which  had  already  been  heard  to  chirp 
strongly ;  when  we  kept  it  up  weakly  chicbs  seemed  to  receive  a 
stimulus  which  helped  them  to  come  out. 

Secondly,  As  to  the  question  of  moisture.  We  have  all  heard 
much  of  the  absolute  need  of  moisture,  but  we  think  that  only 
those  who  have  had  practical  experience  of  artificial  incubation 
have  any  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  moisture  required — viz., 
that  the  eggs  should  be  kept  perpetually  steaming.  Certainly  the 
spring  was  a  remarkably  dry  one,  but  our  incubator  was  in  a 
decidedly  damp  place,  partly  underground.  We  began  by  keep- 
ing a  trayful  of  earUi  perpetually  moist  underneath  the  eggs, 
and  by  damping  them  twice  a  day  with  tepid  water.  This  was  by 
no  means  sufficient ;  the  greater  portion  of  our  first  batch  of  eggs 
had  perfectly  formed  chickens  in  them,  but  which  died  from 
either  inability  to  break  through  the  skins  of  the  egg,  which  were 
almost  as  tough  as  casings  of  thin  kid.  We  subsequently  kept  a 
large  bath  sponge  in  addition  in  a  large  earthenware  saucer  in  the 
midst  of  the  egg  drawer ;  twice  a  day  we  filled  the  saucer  with 
water.  The  sponge  touching  the  hot  cistern  above  caused  so  much 
evaporation  that  after  twelve  hours  the  water  was  often  exhausted. 
The  per-centage  of  chicks  dead  in  the  shell  was  then  much  less  ; 
still  many  so  perished,  and  the  eggshells  of  those  which  came  out 
revealed  the  membrane  still  dry  and  harsh,  and  utterly  different 
from  those  hatched  under  hens. 

Thirdly,  As  to  the  much-debated  point  of  the  addition  of  more 
eggs  during  the  time  of  incubation.  We  frequently  added  them, 
and  so  cannot  fairly  estimate  the  effect  which  the  addition  had 
upon  the  general  success  of  our  attempt.  We  are  disposed  to 
think  that  no  great  harm  was  done  by  it  from  the  comparison  of 
the  results  when  eggs  were  more  frequently  and  less  frequently 
added ;  but  this  we  noted,  that  in  our  machine,  calculated  to 
hold  one  hundred  eggs,  after  the  addition  of  thirty  fresh  eggs  it 
was  impossible  to  get  up  the  average  temperature  within  twelve 
hours.  This  must  necessarily  do  some  harm,  which  might,  how- 
ever, be  much  lessened  if  not  obviated  by  the  fresh  eggs  being 
warmed  beforehand.  This  suggestion  is  not  original,  but  one  which 
we  lately  saw  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  our  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject. 

Fourthly,  It  is  often  inauired  why  so  many  chickens  hatched  in 
incubators  come  out  cripples.  The  chief  cause  of  this  we  believe 
to  be  the  difficulty,  already  alluded  to,  of  supplying  sufficient 
moisture  to  the  eggs.  We  closely  watched  many  chicks  during 
the  process  of  self -extrication  from  the  eggs ;  where  the  mem- 
branes were  tough  and  hard  it  took  a  very  long  while,  during  all 
which  time  the  legs  were  unnaturally  cramped  up  after  they 
ought  to  have  been  free — ^from  this  in  some  cases  they  never  re- 
covered. We  believe  that  the  struggling  chick  uses  its  hock 
joints  much  while  twistiug  itself  round  in  the  egg,  and  for  the 
final  struggle  to  burst  out  of  the  shell.  We  observed  mauy  of  our 
incubator-hatched  chickens  with  hock  joints  largely  swollen  and 
purple  with  bruises. 

Fifthly,  Our  experience  coincided  with  that  of  other  careful 
experimenters  in  incubation,  that  only  those  eggs  can  be  at  all 
depended  upon  to  hatch  well  when  artifically  incubated,  which  in 
any  case  would  be  thought  the  most  certain — viz.,  those  lately 
laid,  and  those  from  vigorous  birds,  where  few  hens  are  allotted  to 
one  cock.  To  put  in  eggs  which  have  been  laid  long,  or  which 
have  travelled  far,  or  which  come  from  weakly  parents,  is  abso- 


lutely useless.  To  such  the  natural  hen  seems  to  supply  some 
deficiency  in  a  way  which  we  cannot  explain,  and  which  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  artificially  attainable.  The  time  of  year  may  seem  a 
strange  one  to  recur  to  incubators,  but  we  would  add  one  more 
piece  of  advice — viz.,  that  those  who  wish  to  work  them  with 
success  in  the  winter  should  procure  them  in  good  time,  and 
thoroughly  master  their  management  in  the  autumn.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  amount  of  care  and  intelligence  can  make  it  ssdA 
for  a  novice  tg  put  valuable  eggs  into  an  incubator  within  ten 
days  of  the  time  it  is  started.  A  month  is  a  short  time  in  which 
to  study  the  various  influences,  atmospheric  and  others,  which 
affect  it,  and  to  attain  anything  like  proficiency  in  counter- 
balancing them. — C. 

FOWLS  DUSTING. 

As  most  of  the  chickens  hatched  in  1880  are  now  become  large 
birds,  many  runs  are  more  crowded  than  early  in  the  season ;  and 
this,  combined  with  the  hot  weather,  always  favours  the  increase 
of  vermin  on  the  birds  unless  extra  care  is  taken  to  prevent  this 
from  occurring.  No  plan  we  have  tried  is  so  good  for  keeping  the 
birds  clean  and  healthy  as  allowing  them  a  good  dust  bath.  There 
are  various  ways  of  making  this,  and  also  different  ways  of  making 
them  take  to  it.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said,  nothing  is  so  good  for 
the  purpose  as  diy  powdery  ashes,  taken  from  tne  ashpit  before 
they  have  been  wet^  and  put  under  a  cover  of  some  kind  to 
prevent  them  h^m  becoming  so.  One  bushel  or  so  of  diy  ashes 
will  do  for  a  dozen  or  more  fowls  dusting  in  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  when  a  little  powdered  sulphur  is  shaken  over 
the  heap  occasionally  it  makes  it  sweeter  and  more  effective. 
There  is  something,  too,  in  the  manner  in  putting  down  the  ashes. 
We  have  had  dry  ashes  lying  under  a  dustmg  shed  for  a  month  or 
more  without  a  bird  attempting  to  take  a  roll  in  it,  and  all  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  ashes  were  spread  out  level  and  not 
laid  in  a  heap.  When  the  same  ashes  were  thrown  up  into  a 
round  mound  there  was  a  crowd  round  it  in  a  short  time  scratch- 
ing, and  before  long  nothing  but  an  intricate  rolling  mass  of 
hens'  tails,  wings,  heads,  and  feet.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
which  I  daresay  mauy  besides  myself  will  have  observed,  that 
some  fowls  have  very  little  inclination  to  scrape  on  the  level 
ground,  but  as  soon  as  an  elevation  of  any  loose  matter  is  placed 
within  their  reach  they  go  into  it  with  energy,  and  this  always 
induces  fowls  which  are  backward  in  dusting  to  pass  through  the 
cleansing  process. — J.  Muib,  Marram,  Tathachf  South  WaUs, 


VARIETIES. 
The  Wheat  Crop  ik  America.— A  recent  number  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  states  that  "  reaping  will  bagin  this  we^  in  central 
Minnesota,  and  it  is  now  believed  by  well-informed  persons  that  the 
yield  in  that  State  will  reach  35,000,000  bushels,  if  no  extended  injury 
should  be  sustained  within  the  next  six  days.  One  week  ago,  with 
over  60,000,000  bushels  of  the  crop  still  in  doubt,  it  was  thought 
improbable  that  the  aggregate  yield  would  be  reduced  below 
450,000,000  bushels.  The  probability  now  seems  to-  be  against  a  yield 
of  less  than  470,000,000  bushels,  and  competent  statisticians  maintain 
that,  unless  the  weather  during  the  next  week  causes  serious  injury, 
the  yield  will  exceed  490,000,000  bushels." 

The  Price  of  Meat.— Mr.  G.  A.  Haig,  of  Pen  Ithon,  Badnor- 

shire,  points  out,  in  a  letter  to  the  T\me$,  that  in  spite  of  the  im- 
portation of  American  meat,  the  price  of  meat  is  as  high  now  as  it 
was  five  years  ago,  when  not  a  word  was  said  about  "  agricultural 
depression,"  He  says : — ^**  I  have  before  me  at  this  moment  the 
Agricultural  GazeUe  for  July  2l8t,  1879,  and  for  July  18th,  1874,  and 
I  find  the  quotations  per  stone  of  8  lbs.  in  the  Metropolitan  Cattle 
Market  to  be  as  follows  : — 1879,  best  Scots,  Herefords,  Ac,  5«.  Sd,  to 
6#. ;  1874,  5«.  6<f.  to  bs.  Sd, ;  1879,  bsst  shorthorns,  bs,  Bd,  to  b$,Bd»; 
1874,  b$,  ^,  to  he,  6d, ;  187;),  second  quality  beasts,  4«.  4<2.  to  6#. ; 
1874, 4#.  4d,  to  5«.  So  that  beef  at  present  is  positively  dearer  than  it 
was  this  time  five  years  ago." 

Prevention  of  Potato  Disease.— The  well-known  writer, 

Captain  Mayne  Eeid,  has  been  experimenting  with  Mexican  seed 
Potatoes  at  his  residence  near  Boss,  thereby  doubling  hk  crop  and 
entirely  escaping  the  blight  which  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  English 
and  Irish  Potato  crop  of  late  years.  He  saya  that  for  the  last  three 
years  he  has  been  cultivating  seed  which  came  direct  from  Mexioo, 
with  the  same  result  that,  while  ten  other  sortf,  planted  in  the  same 
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field,  and  tended  with  like  care,  hare  all  been  more  or  less  diseased, 
his  Mexican  ^  papas  "  show  not  a  spot  of  the  blight.  Nor  is  this  all 
in  their  favour ;  for,  while  the  best  of  the  other  kinds  have  yielded 
less  than  five  tons  to  the  acre,  they  hare  produced  over  ten  in  com- 
mon drills  done  by  the  plough.  Hundreds  of  specimens  were  above 
1  lb.  in  weight,  some  even  1^  lb.  After  being  stored  in  ordinary  field 
pits  through  the  winter,  the  Mexican  Potatoes  come  out  perfectly 
sound,  and  seemed  to  improve  in  quality  as  the  season  advanced. 
As  an  article  for  the  table  Oaptain  Beid  thinks  they  have  no 
superior ;  and  he  proposes  the  Government  take  in  hand  the  impor- 
tation of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  seed  as  a  cure  for  the  Potato 
blight. 

'-^  Tm  HABVSff  nr  Italy.— A  recent  telegram  from  Naples 
•tates — Official  harvest  accounts  after  the  heavy  rainfalls  report  tlUit 
the  grain  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  Yines  everywhere  are  most 
promising.  There  are  good  prospects  for  Hemp,  Olives,  and  Beetroot. 
Only  Maiie  is  defioisnt  on  dry  soils. 

Dakagb  to  Crops  nr  ths  Midlaitds.— The  recent  storms 

and  inundations  in  different  parts  of  the  midland  districts  have  done 
considerable  damage  to  ths  growing  crops.  Whole  fields  of  Oats  are 
in  some  places  laid  flat  upon  the  ground,  while  Barley  and  other 
crops  have  suffered  in  like  manner.  Farmers  are  again  lamenting 
their  misfortunes,  and  the  brilliant  weather  that  succeeded  the  storms 
cannot  make  the  harvest  profitable. 

Air  AvflTBALiAir  Shbxp  Station.— Sir  Samuel  Wilson  has 

sold  one  of  his  pastoittl  properties  in  New  South  Wales,  oonsistiog  of 
about  8,000,000  acres  of  land,  leased  from  the  Grown,  together  with 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  sheep  and  some  hundreds  of  cattle 
and  horses.  The  station  was  sold  for  ten  yearly  payments  of  £40,000 
each,  to  Messrs.  McGaughey.  This  station  was  bought  five  years 
since  fbr  less  than  £100,000.  The  magnitude  of  the  area  of  the  station 
may  be  better  undeittood  when  it  is  known  that  there  are  over  1800 
mUes  of  wire  ftaoing  on  the  station,  although  only  about  half  the 
area  is  ftooed  into  paddocks,  as  they  are  tenned,  varying  in  area  from 
600  to  60,000 


Tmi  YOBKBHiKi  EAaTBsrr.— The  continuation  of  unfavourable 

weather,  says  the  Leedi  Merewry^  leaves  now  no  doubt  that  the  year 
will  be  another  bad  one  for  farmers  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
districts  of  Yorkshire.  The  laid  Wheat  is  nearly  worthless,  and  that 
standing  is  seriously  affected  both  with  rust  and  mildew,  with  about 
a  third  of  deficiency  of  corns  in  the  ear.  Barley  is  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  Wheat,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  general  yield  will 
turn  out  a  little  better  than  "  screenings."  Potatoes  are  now  display- 
ing all  the  worst  symptoms.  Turnips  have  suffered  terribly,  and 
cannot  be  more  than  half  a  crop.  Mangolds  are  likewise  doing  badly, 
being  festered  with  green  maggot  in  the  leaf.  The  general  look-out 
for  tiie  farmers  is  of  a  very  desponding  character. 

—  Hop  Prospictb.— The  South  EaHem  Gazette  publishes  a 
series  of  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  Hop  plant  and  the  crop 
prospects.  Summarised  they  give  the  following  results  : — Had  it  not 
been  for  an  extraordinary  attack  of  mould,  such  as  has  not  been 
experienced  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  crop  would  have  been 
an  unusually  good  one ;  but  as  it  is  the  earliest  will  probably  prove 
almost  a  failure,  while  the  later  sorts,  if  the  weather  is  propitious, 
may  yield  a  good  crop  of  fair  quality.  In  Mid-Kent  the  weight  per 
acre  will  vary  considerably,  and  correspondents  set  it  at  from  5  cwt. 
to  10  cwt.  In  North  Kent  the  yield  is  expected  to  be  heavier.  In 
West  Kent  the  crop  is  estimated  at  from  6  cwt  to  10  cwt,  while  from 
the  Weald  the  report  gives  it  at  10  cwt.  per  acre.  Passing  on  to  East 
Kent  we  find  the  crop  to  be,  as  indeed  it  is  elsewhere,  in  a  most 
critical  state,  depending  altogether  on  the  weather  of  the  next  few 
days ;  if  it  proves  favourable  a  good  average  yield  is  anticipated.  In 
the  large  Hop-growing  district  around  Ashford  6  cwt  will  probably 
be  grown  on  the  average ;  some  gardens  will  produce  16  cwt.  per  acre, 
and  others  will  not  be  worth  picking.  In  the  Isle  of  Thanet  the 
crop  will  be  heavy.  The  yield  in  Surrey  is  put  at  from  7  to  8  cwt, 
and  advices  from  Worcestershire  and  Sussex  speak  of  a  more  satis- 
factory crop  than  was  anticipated  ten  days  since. 


•    Pricks  of  Wheat  from  1641  to  1876.— The  following  list 

which  has  been  sent  to  us  by  a  celebrated  agriculturist,  shows  the 
years  in  which  Wheat  has  been  at  any  given  average  price  per 
quarter  (omitting  odd  pence)  from  1641  to  1876  :— 


Piioe. 

S3«. 
S8«. 
Ut. 
2S«. 
S8«. 
S8«. 
39«. 

ZU. 
Z2*. 

8St. 

Us. 

85«. 
Mt. 
87«. 
S8t. 

40«. 

4U 


4St. 
4Z4. 

45i, 
46#. 
47«. 
48s. 

4ft«. 
0Ot. 
fU 


Years. 

1687. 174S»  1744 

1664. 1706, 1783 

1749 

1707. 1783 

16m,  1703, 1706, 1761 

1760 

1668, 1781 

16H6, 1690, 16»1, 1728, 1734, 1738, 

1748, 1747, 1764, 1766 
1668, 1710 
1666, 1667, 1708. 1720, 1783, 1734, 

1780, 1748. 1749 
1676, 1701, 1721. 1787. 1760. 1779 
1718, 1780, 1746, 1761, 1763 
168H,  16K8, 1700, 1786, 1769, 1780 
1664, 1672, 1708, 1768 
1670, 1671, 1677. 1727, 1763 
1666, 1716, 1786, 1776, 1786, 1861 
1660. 1683. 1684, 1768. 1836 
1680. 1688, 1717,  1786, 1766, 1760, 

1860 
1667, 1673. 1681, 1686, 1603, 1704. 

1713,  1720,  1741,  1764,  1787, 

1862, 18S6 
1646, 1716, 1778 

1666. 1736. 17f6, 1770, 1793,  lf>60 
1662, 1714. 1768, 1781, 1833, 1849, 

1869  1864 
1713, 1740, 1777, 1788, 1876 
1834. 1870 

1606. 1767. 1771, 1783 
1711, 1738, 1766,  1778, 1784. 1791, 

1836. 1860 
1708. 1866 

1660. 1668, 1773, 1843, 1846, 1848 
1646, 1773, 1786 , 1789, 1796, 1844 
1678, 1774, 1783, 1794, 1833 


Price. 
63<. 

Us, 
Ks. 

Us. 
57s. 
6Ss. 
694. 
60«. 
61«. 
Bis. 

ns. 

Us. 

Us. 

66«. 

97s. 

Us. 

99s. 

70s. 

71*. 

72*. 

74*. 

76*. 

78*. 

79*. 

81*. 

86«. 

89*. 

96*. 

96*. 

97*. 
106*. 
109*. 
113*. 
U9*. 
180*. 


1679,1697,1767, 

1863.1861 
1790, 1846 
1837, 1862, 1868, 
1694, 1099, 1821. 
1641. 1668. 1676. 
1689. 1808, 1826, 
1643 

1643, 1693, 1698, 
1644, 1674 
1661.1804 
1696. 1894, 1868 
1830. 1838, 1841, 
1647, 1681, 1662, 
1829. 1831. 1840 
1820 

1660,1836 
1709. 1710, 1799, 
1839 
1649 
1864 

1814. 1819. 1866. 
1648. 1798, 1807 
1796, 1816 
1806 
1808 
1818 
1806 
18U 
1817 
1809 
1810 
18U 
1800 
1801 
1813 


1768,1797,1838 


1874 

1866,1871 
1842. 1872 
1837,1833,1873 

1888 


1867 
1816 


1803,1847,1867 
1866 


— ^  New  Whbat.— New  Wheat  has  been  offered  at  Colchester, 
Dorchester,  and  other  markets,  and  the  samples  not  being  very  firm 
only  486.  per  quarter  could  be  obtained  fbr  the  produce. 


COMB  FOUNDATION. 


A  OOMMUKICATIOH  from  youp  correspondent "  B.  k  W."  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  induces  me  again  to 
take  up  my  pen  on  the  subject  of  comb  foundation.  First  let  me 
say  that  there  is  one  reference  to  my  former  letter  which  is  mis- 
leading— ^viz.,  '<  After  seven  years  of  comparative  failure  he  at  last 
attained  to  that  perfect  success.*'  Now  my  letter  has  reference 
to  only  three  years  of  experiment  with  comb  foundation,  the  seven 
years  previous  with  guide  combs,  which  were  a  failure.  I  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  my  first  experience  with  Baitt's  or  any  deep 
sheet  of  foundation  was  in  1878,  and  that  from  the  first  I  have 
had  but  one  breakdown  and  no  crooked  combs  or  curled  comers. 

Now,  without  the  slightest  expeotation  of  earning  the  enviable 
name  of  **  benefactor "  to  my  apiarian  brethren,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  giving  my  simple  modut  operandi^  whatever  it  may  be 
worth.  First,  the  groove  m  the  top  bar  of  my  frame  is  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  deep  and  wide,  cut  with  a  plough  plane.  Second,  a 
piece  of  lath  half  an  inch  square  and  long  enough  to  fit  so  tightly 
across  the  frame  as  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  foundation  when  it 
is  laid  on  it.  Third,  to  prevent  curling  I  drive  two  tin  points 
(such  as  we  use  in  fixing  glass  in  outer  sections)  into  the  styles  or 
upright  ends  of  frame  about  1^  inch  from  the  bottom  bar  and 
one-eighth  inch  apart,  so  that  the  foundation  may  hang  loosely 
between  them.  Tne  frame  being  thus  prepared  I  cut  the  upper 
edge  of  the  foundation  to  the  exact  shape  of  the  under  or  grooved 
side  of  the  top  rail,  so  that  when  laia  in  the  groove  it  shall  lie 
evenly  and  closely  along  it  I  then  lay  it  on  the  crossrail  between 
the  points  and  in  the  groove,  and,  inclining  the  frame  so  that  the 
foundation  may  rest  against  the  crossbars,  I  pour  in  boiling  wax, 
filling  and  slightly  overflowing  the  groove.  When  cool  turn  the 
frame,  and  £e  ends  being  supported  by  the  points  the  centre 
needs  only  a  finger  to  secure  tne  foundation  from  suffering  from 
being  put  out  of  ^e  perpendicular  to  wax  the  other  side.  All 
that  is  to  be  attended  to  after  this  is  never  te  put  the  frame  out  of 
perpendicular  unless  while  the  foundation  rests  against  the  cross- 
bar, which  a  slight  touch  will  remove  while  holding  the  frame 
perpendicular  when  putting  it  into  its  box  hive,  and  giving  all 
possible  ventilation  below  and  above  for  twenty-four  hours  after 
niving  a  swarm.  I  use,  instead  of  quilt  or  board,  only  a  strainer 
cloth  on  the  top  for  that  time,  which  allows  the  excessive  heat 
which  attends  swarming  or  other  excitement  to  escape  in  some 
measure.    I  deem  this  of  g^reat  importance. 

Having  now  as  requested  "  plainly  and  minutely  described  ** — 
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I  fear  with  much  prolixity — my  system  of  foundation-fixiDg:,  I 
yenture  to  give  aa  instance  of  the  tenacity  of  comb  foundation 
when  well  fixed  which  occurred  early  in  last  June  in  my  apiary. 
I  was  removing  some  frames  of  comb  filled  with  honey  to  make 
room  for  brood,  replacing  those  taken  by  foundation.  On  removal 
of  my  veil  I  found  that  one  of  the  frames  was  filled  with  sealed 
brood  and  not  honey,  and  accordingly  I  hast<?ned  to  restore  it  to 
its  place  ;  but  on  taking  up  the  frame  of  foundation  which  I  had 
substituted  for  it  I  found  it  covered  with  bees,  and  in  a  moment 
of  thoughtlessness  I  shook  or  rather  jerked  the  frame  to  shake 
them  off,  with  the  result  of  twisting  the  foundation  into  the  form 
of  the  letter  S  without  in  the  least  dislocating  it  from  ita  attach- 
ment to  the  top  bar,  and  by  merely  flattening  it  again  gave  it  to 
another  hive. 

Now  Mr.  Cheshire  and  Mr.  Raitt  can  answer  for  themselves 
why  they  have  endeavoured  "  to  strengthen  foundation  ;"  but  it 
strikes  me  that  the  public  craving  for  novelties  on  one  hand,  and 
the  desire  on  the  other  of  some  material  so  prepared  as  to  defy 
careless  handling,  may  have  some  part  in  the  matter ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  either  has  experienced  the  failures  your  correspondent 
alludes  to.  I  conclude  by  saying  that  I  have  had  the  satisfaction 
this  week  of  having  had  my  apiary  inspected  by  Messrs.  Abbott 
and  Mr.  Carr  of  Newton  Heath,  Manchester,  who  liave  seen  all 
that  I  have  stated  as  to  the  safety  and  perfect  comb  formation  of 
Raitt's  foundation,  which  is  the  only  one  I  have  written  about. 
The  above  gentlemen  have  been  in  Clonmel  conducting  the  bee 
department  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show. — George  A. 
Procteb,  Clerk, 

TENT  OF  THE  BRITISH   BEE-KEEPERS' 

ASSOCIATION  AT  CLONMEL. 

This  was  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  splendid  Show  just 
concluded  here  that  had  immense  interest  for  everyone  who  knew 
anything  of  or  had  bees  themselves,  and  in  many  instances  for 
city  folk,  who  perhaps  never  saw  a  colony  of  bees  before,  and  who 
amused  me  by  their  curious  questions,  the  principal  of  which  had 
reference  to  their  stinging  propensities.  I  can  readily  imagine 
how  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  would  have  chucked  over 
some  of  the  queries,  or  would  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Carres  carious 
expedient  for  expelling  young  urchins  who  peeped  in  under  the 
bee  tent  by  taking  a  handfcQ  of  bees  and  depositing  them  on 
their  heads.  Clonmel  was  to  be  the  first  introduction  of  the  bee 
tent  in  a  tour  through  Ireland  from  London,  but  by  some  curious 
mischance  the  "  cockneys  '*  sent  in  charge  went  astray,  and 
so  far  neither  has  turned  up  ;  but  Mr.  Carr  (lecturer)  and 
Mr.  Abbott  (operator)  were  not  to  be  discouraged,  so  they  pro- 
cured stocks  from  a  noted  be3  man  of  the  locality,  and  all  went 
well.  A  "Cyprian  queen"  was  telegraphed  for,  and  arrived 
in  an  oblong  oox  attended  by  some  of  her  satellites,  who,  we 
understood,  fed  her  on  the  way.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
experiments  performed,  and  indeed  the  principal  object  of  the 
Bee  Association,  was  to  show  how  a  colony  of  bees  could  be 
removed  from  a  hive  and  transferred  to  a  new  one  (or  if  late  in 
the  year  located  and  fed  with  another  colony)  without  having 
recourse  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  "  smothering  "  with  sulphur. 
This  was  done  by  a  little  smoke  introduced  among  the  bees — any 
smoke  would  do — and  the  hive  gently  tapped  until  the  occupants 
moved  out  into  a  skep  placed  over  it,  or  into  another  hire  of  the 
present  year's  swarming.  When  asked  if  the  two  queens  would 
live  together  he  said  the  stronger  would  be  proclaimed  empress, 
and  the  weaker  killed  and  expelled.  After  many  interesting 
experiments,  and  showing  the  fearless  way  bees  may  be  dealt  with, 
the  method  of  extracting  honey  from  the  combs,  and  much  valu- 
able information,  thousands  of  visitors  were  deeply  interested. 
— W.  J.  M.,  ClanmcL 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Lime  for  Preserrinir  Eggs  C^*  P'  .0.).— The  terra  **  ehclV*  as  applied 
to  lime,  merely  signifies  that  the  lime  is  not  slacked  or  in  a  state  of  powder,  bat 
is  in  lamps,  and  then  widely  known  as  shell  lime.  The  "  two  shells  "  of  lime 
might  be  read  as  two  lamps,  which  of  the  ordinary  size,  weighing  say  abont  1  n>. 
each,  are  more  than  4  g^Ions  of  water  can  absorb,  and  twice  the  quantity 
\vouId  not  make  the  Ume  water  any  stronger.  The  recipe  we  published  is  of 
proTcd  efficacy. 

Dark  Comb  {M.  B.  />.).— The  dark  colonr  of  the  comb  is  the  result  of  age. 
We  presume  yoa  do  not  tuxd  the  new  comb  of  this  season  of  the  same  dork 
colour. 

Bees— Various  (7V>m).— In  repW  to  your  qneries  taken  In  order,  we  have 
to  say— 1,  An  entire  comb,  **  all  capped  honey."  taken  from  the  centre  of  a  first 
swarm  is  not  an  unusual  thing  in  fine  seasons  at  tliis  time  of  year.  This  year 
there  has  been  a  glut  of  honey  in  many  poirts  of  England,  and  after  midsummer, 
when  this  occurs,  bees  will  sacrifice  ererything  to  the  paimmonnt  duty  of  pro* 
Tiding  room  for  their  winter  stores.  We  have  knowm  them  clear  away  eggs  and 
brood  to  make  way  for  honey.  2,  Your  plan  is  a  grod  one ;  nor  is  tl^re  any 
reason  why  you  should  not  treat  all  your  nives  in  this  manner.    If  we  mtstakt 


not  this  will  b^  the  common  practice  in  all  well-managed  apiaries  in  the  future— 
a  mark  of  **  high  farming "  in  bee  matters.  Take  all  the  honey  when  a  good 
price  can  be  got  for  it.  and  supply  its  place  with  sugar  syrcm.  3.  In  this  caie  we 
do  not  airise  your  trying  to  rear  the  stock  in  which  the  bees  hare  been  dwindling 
all  the  summer,  even  though  they  now  have  a  breeding  queen,  nnleas  yoa 
strengtheu  them  largely  by  the  a-iditlon  of  ouc  or  more  lots  of  bees  saved  from 
the  brimstone  pits.  4,  Tliere  is  no  objection  to  your  feeding-on  now  snch  of 
your  hives  as  you  wish  to  fill  with  comb,  especiiUly  if  you  supply  them  with  bar 
frames  and  comb  foundation.  Feeding  now  will  also  stimulate  present  breeding. 
Perhaps  we  should  prefer  waiting  Ull  September. 

Artificial  Swarminir  (Tm-fmrs  SuJb*ertbfr).-'Vft  shonld  not  advise  yoa 
to  disturb  your  bees  at  this  season.  The  large  quantity  of  bees  that  were  out- 
side the  stock  hive  were  no  doubt  driven  out  by  the  excessive  heat  oi  the  last 
ten  days.  We  have  found  this  the  case  in  oar  own  apiary,  where  in  every  hive 
the  bees  hung  out  as  if  they  were  going  to  swarm.  Your  other  question  shall 
be  answered  next  week. 

Bees  Attacked  by  Wasps  (8.  IF.).— If  the  hive  be  still  popnlons  the  bees 
will  probably  hold  their  own,  by  your  simply  oontracting  the  entrance  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  passage  only  of  a  single  bee.  If  it  be  weak,  the  entrance  shoold 
also  be  contracted,  bnt  the  attack  should  be  eluded  by  removing  the  colony  to  a 
new  situation  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  autumnal  frosts  will  probably  rid  you  of  the  plague  of  wgpB,  and  then  the 
persecuted  bees  may  be  restored  to  their  original  position. 

Feedintf  Driven  Bees  (LfT).—U  you  do  not  mind  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  the  copious  feeding  necessazy  to  enable  the  bees  to  famish  their  hi  vet 
with  combs,  and  store  these  combs  with  food  before  wintw,  yoa  may  do  aa 
you  propose.  You  had  better  permit  your  old  stock  to  swarm  next  sammer,  and 
unite  it  to  the  swarm  by  driving  in  the  autumn,  or  drive  and  unite  the  bees  to 
another  stock  if  you  are  desiroos  of  breaking  it  np  at  once. 

Kerry  Cows  (/.  ff.  B.).— We  believe  the  price  of  the  cows  yoa  refer  to  in 
your  letter  varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  animal.  Those  in  calf  with 
first  calf  are  £14,  and  those  in  milk  after  first  calf  £19  on  the  average. 


MBTBOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDKN  SQCARE,  L09D09. 

Lat.  S108S'4(r  N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W.:  Altitade.lll  feet. 


DATS. 

S  AJtf. 

Uf  THS  DAT. 

18S0. 

Inches. 
29-W4 
2Ui)95 
80.29i 
30.257 
30.208 
80.122 

sao9a 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

1^- 

5^ 

Temp,  of 
Soflat 
Ifoot. 

Shade  Tern* 
peratnre. 

Radiation 
Temperature. 

• 

d 

-a 

64 

Angost. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 
sun. 

On 

grnss. 

Snn.       S 
Mon.      9 
Tues.    !•) 
Wed.    11 
Thurs.  18 
Friday  18 
Satnr.  14 

deg. 

62.4 
62.8 
67.7 
70.4 
64.7 
62.6 
61.7 

deg. 

M.4 

fi6.4 

60.8 

6U 

60.4 

00.1 

59U) 

K.W. 

W. 
N.W. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N.E. 

deg. 
ooS 

60.0 
60.S 
62.7 
68.4 
63.7 
64.4 

deg. 

68.7 
77.7 
793 
79.7 
77.3 
70.5 
76.4 

deg. 

flf.1 

49  jO 

52.0 

SM 

06.3 

M.6 

M.S 

deg. 
18S.4 
19QL8 
127.9 
128.7 
181.0 
126.4 
18L4 

deg. 

49.7 

468 

48.4 

514 

52J 

57J 

56.6 

In. 
0J96 

Means. 

80079 

64.6 

5S.5 

62.2 

764 

£5.0 

12S.4 

514 

0.196 

REMARKS. 

8tb.— Stormy  morning,  with  heavy  showers  and  oocaslonal  glimpses  of  ion- 

shine  ;  fine  bright  afternoon  and  evening. 
9th.— Fine  bright  warm  day  with  pleasant  Ineese. 
10th.— Fine,  bright,  and  hot;  almost  unbroken  sunshine  (he  whole  day,  but 

pleasant  breexes. 
11th.— Fine,  bright,  and  hot.  bnt  a  good  deal  of  clond  In  afternoon  and  evening. 
12th.— Beautiful  summer  day,  sunshine  a  little  broken  by  cloud  in  afternoon. 
13th.— Cloudy  and  dull  till  about  11  ▲.H.,  afterwards  fine,  bright,  and  hot. 
14th.— Dull  morning,  fine  bright  afternoon,  cloudy  evening. 

A  week  of  fine  summer  weather,  the  heat  mitigated  by  pleasant  breeses.  Tem- 
perature considerably  above  that  of  last  weel^  and  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  week  this  year.— Q.  J.  Stmonb. 


COVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— AUGUST  18. 

Thbrb  is  no  quotable  alteration  in  the  trade  since  last  week,  and  trade 

remains  quiet.  

FBUIT. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Uhcrrlcs 

Chestnats 

Fl»:^ 

FJIberts ... 

Cobs 

Gooseberries  .... 

Grapes    

Lemons 

Melons  


Artichokes 

Asparagus 

Beans, Kidney .... 

Beet,  Red 

Broccoli 

Brussels  Sprouts.. 

Cabbage  

Carrots 

Capsicums 

CauK  flowers 

Celery 

CoIcworts....doz. 

Cucumbers 

Endive 


s. 

i  sieve  2 

box   1 

rib.  0 

bushel  IS 

dozeo   2 

^Ib.  0 

Ttb   0 

I  sieve  2 

rib  0 

noo  6 

each    S 


d.  s.  d. 
6to4  6 
0  2 
0 
16 
4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
9 
0 
0 


1 
1 
4 
3 
10 
4 


G 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Nectarines 

Oranges  

Peaches   

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

dessert 

Pine  Apples  .... 

Plums  

Raspberries  .... 
Strawberries  .. . . 
Walnats  

ditto  


dosen 
noo 
dozen 
doxen 
dozen 

i  sieve 

m. 

bashel 


0.  d.  8.  d« 
9  OtoS  0 
0    IS 


TBQBTABLB8. 


Fennel 
Garlic 
Herbs 
L'cks.. 


dozen 

bundle 

V  lb. 

dozen 

bundle 

I  Steve 

dozen 

bunch 

noo 

dozen 

bundle 

bunches 

each 

dozen 

bnnch 

.     rib. 

,  bnnch 

bunch 


i.d.  i.  d. 
9  0to4  0 
0     0 


0 
0 
9 

0 
6 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
9 


0 

9 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
3 
9 
4 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 
8 
0 
2 
1 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 


p. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
8 
6 
0 
0 


10 
0 
8 

S 
4 
0 
1 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

« 

0 
0 
0 


Muohrooms    dozen 

Mustard  A  Cress  . .  pannet   0 
Onions onshel  8 

pickling quart  0 

Parsley doz.bnuches  6 

Parsnips dozen  1 

Peas  qnart  0 

Potatoes bashel  8 

Kidney bashel  4 

Radishes....   doz.banehes  1 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

Salsafy handle  1 

Scorzonera  ' bundle  1 

Seakale  basket  0 

Shallots rib   0 

Spinach  boshel  8 

Turnips  boneh   0 

Tegetable  Marrows    eaeh    0 


d.  a.  d 
otol  6 
2    0 


6 
0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
0 

• 

4 
0 
• 
0 
8 
0 
4 
1 


5 
0 
0 

2 
1 
4 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Et  6D»Drt  ±rc»a  TBIRITT. 


TOMATO  CULTURE. 

\  HE  Tomato  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  gar- 

t    dens  of  Hie  richer  claaseB,  bnt  not  to  any  great 

1^    extent,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  only 

£    Attempt  to  secure  «  crop  conusted  merely  o£ 

.      tsising  plants  aud  planting  them  at  the  base 

of  walls.  If  they  sacoeeded,  bo  much  the  better  ; 

and  if  they  partially  or  completely  failed,  then 

Bto  sance  bad  more  or  teas  to  be  dispensed  with, 

implete  revolotioD,  bovever,  is  being  very  rapidly 

effected,  and  not  only  is  it  incnmbent  on  tboee  in  charge 

of  large  gardens  to  maintain  a  snpply  of  good  fnut,  but  the 

owners  of  smaller  gsrdenB,  amateore,  and  even  cottagers,  are 

also  acquiring  a  taste  for  Tomstoes.    This,  in  my  opinion,  very 

satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  may  he  accoonted  for  in  Beversl 

ways,   the   most    important   probably    being  the    nndoubted 

superiority  of  the  varieties    of  modem    introduction,  more 

especially  those  of  American  origin.    These  are  particularly 

good  eaten  as  a  salad  in  an  uncooked  state,  and,  much  as  some 

epicures  may  lilce  Tomato  sauce,  they  will  dispense  with  this 

rather  than  tlie  salad. 

Many,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  outdoor  crop,  are 
DOW  tnming  their  attention  to  the  growth  of  Tomatoes  under 
glass,  and  I  see  no  renson  why  tbey  should  not  so  be  grown  in 
every  garden  with  any  prclencc  to  the  name.  Boom  is  found 
for  and  mnt^  time  and  trouble  is  spent  over  a  crop  of  Cucum- 
bers, which  are  really  unwholesome ;  or  Helens,  which  unless 
well  grown  are  very  unsatisfactory  ;  then  why  not  grow  fewer 
of  these  and  substitute  Tomatoes?  They  can  be  grown  in 
frames  much  more  easily  than  either,  and  if  grown  in  houses 
are  certainly  more  ornamental.  By  all  means  grow  them  in  the 
open  air  ss  heretofore,  regarding  them  as  a  supplementary  crop, 
to  be  appreciated  if  a  success,  and ,  if  a  failure,  not  such  an  in- 
convenience ss  of  old.  At  the  present  time  I  have  a  few 
fruits  left  on  plants  in  a  plant  stove,  a  great  qusnti^  to  follow 
these  in  a  cool  plant  house — the  plants  in  pots  in  both  instances, 
a  Dumber  of  dwarf  plants  bearing  heavy  crops  in  a  cold  pit 
previously  occupied  with  early  Cauliflowers,  more  at  the  base 
of  walla,  and  a  number  planted  in  a  south  border  end  trained 
up  stakes.  Neither  of  the  two  latter  is  affected  either  by  the 
late  dull  wet  weather  or  the  disease,  which  is  either  the  natural 
result  of  such  weather,  or,  as  savants  have  it,  really  the  Potato 
fungus  disseminated  in  the  form  of  "spore-laden  air  sweeping 
over  the  earth."  This  theory,  however,  has  yet  to  be  proved  ; 
but  if  correct  the  question  arises.  Are  there  separate  waves  for 
both  Tomatoes  and  Potatoes  ?  The  latter  are  as  bad  as  can 
well  be,  but  we  as  yet  hear  no  complaints  about  the  former. 


It  is  Dot  my  intention  at  the  present  time  to  refer  at  any 
length  to  any  of  the  above  cropx,  as  they  may  advantageously 
be  left  to  a  more  seasonable  date,  but  I  will  offer  remarks  on 
the  cultivation  of  Tomatoes  during  the  winter  that  may 
possibly  be  of  some  use  te  the  ineiperienced. 

Tomatoes  are  really  of  veij  easy  culture,  and  are  of  a  very 
accommodating  nature — that  is,  they  can  be  grown  in  a  Tarie^ 
of  positions,  and  if  a  few  important  details  are  closely  ob- 
served success  is  certain  in  every  instance.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  they  are  grown  here  both  in  boxes  and  large  and  small 
pots  under  glass,  and  are  either  trained  perpend icnlarly  op 
stakes  or  wires  at  the  ends  of  Peach  and  plant  honaes  or 
vineries,  thinly  at  intervals  round  the  sides  of  a  high  plant 
bouse,  or  up  the  roof  of  a  low  plant  house.  I  have  also  had 
good  crops  from  plants  trained  to  the  back  walls  of  a  vinery, 
bnt  in  this  instance  the  Vines  bed  not  filled  the  house,  and 
care  was  taken  not  to  crowd  the  plants.  Bottom  heat  is  not 
really  necessary,  bnt  I  like  to  have  the  earliest  crops  near  the 
hot- water  pipes. 

Strong  plants  in  pots  in  a  cool  house  which  is  closed  rather 
early  in  the  afternoon  have  been  stopped  beyond  the  third 
cluster  of  fnilt,  and  will  now  be  allowed  to  make  a  single 
strong  shoot  near  the  top,  to  be  stopped  beyond  the  second 
bunch  of  bloom  it  will  form.  By  the  time  these  blooms  are 
fairly  set  the  first  crop  will  be  nearly  or  quite  matured,  and 
after  some  of  the  old  soil  in  the  pots  has  been  removed,  and  a 
liberal  top-dressing  given,  the  whole  batch  will  be  placed  in 
a  plant  stove,  the  temperature  of  which,  although  never  high, 
is  seldom  allowed  to  fall  below  60°.  The  pots  will  stand  on  a 
staging  about  12  inches  above  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  the 
plants  be  trained  up  the  highest  part  of  a  tr^s  at  present 
occupied  by  Helens.  To  keep  up  the  supply  through  the 
winter  a  number  of  plants  obtained  from  cuttings  which  are 
now  being  struck,  are  grown  on  and  trained-up  the  bared  stems 
of  the  older  plants,  thus  avoiding  injury  to  the  ordinary  oc- 
cupants of  Uie  rest  of  the  staging,  the  plants  being  potted 
ungly  in  large  pota  and  arranged  in  one  line  only. 

PUnts  raised  from  cuttings  are  not  preferred  te  seedlings, 
but  when  strong  well-matured  growth  can  be  obtained  cuttings 
strike  readily  in  a  little  heat  and  make  good  plants.  Hy  cuttings 
are  taken  from  the  tops  of  pinched-back  plants,  a  littie  of  the 
old  wood  being  retained,  as  strong  sappy  shoots  taken  off 
without  this  precaution  are  apt  to  damp  off.  About  five  are 
placed  near  the  aides  of  a  6-ioch  po',-  in  moderately  fine  soil 
The  pots  are  placed  in  a  Cucumber  frame,  and  the  cuttings 
shaded  slightly  till  rooted.  They  are  then  potted-off  into 
6-inch  pots,  and  returned  to  the  frame  till  established,  and  are 
then  without  delay  well  exposed  to  the  sun  on  the  front  staging 
of  a  Peach  bouse.  Before  becoming  root-bound  they  receive 
their  final  shift  into  either  10  or  12-inch  pole,  the  soil  employed 
consisting  of  two  parts  of  rongh  turfy  loam  to  one  of  rvoghly 
chopped  decomposed  manore.  A  moderate  amount  of  drainage 
is  employed,  and  this  is  covered  with  the  roughest  of  the  soil. 
The  plants  are  potted  firmly  and  deeply,  the  pots  being;  only 
about  three  parts  filled  to  admit  of  a  good  top-dressing  being 
given  later  on.  On  theee  young  plants  again  I  like  to  have  a 
cluster  of  fruit  set  before  they  are  placed  in  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, but  they  are  not  left  in  the  Peach  house  later  than 
September,  or  a  check  to  the  growth  is  the  consequence.  One 
stem  only  is  allowed  wherever  the  Tomatoes  are  grown,  and  no 
laterals  are  permitted  to  form  (an  important  detail  not  so 
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strictly  observed  by  many  as  it  should  be),  unless  the  plants 
are  weak.  In  this  case,  especially  if  the  plants  have  been  for 
some  time  in  small  pots,  the  foliage  is  not  sufiioiQisttiy  strong  to 
swell  the  stems,  and  it  is,  therefore,  adyisable  to  allow  the 
formation  of  laterals,  these  to  be  pinched  back  to  one  joint. 

At  the  time  the  antumn-struck  plants  are  transferred  to  the 
stove  the  top-dressing  is  given,  into  which  the  stems  <}nickly 
«mit  nnmbero  of  strong  roots,  which  .will  greatly  assist  the 
swelling  fruit.  By  the  time  the  third  bunches  of  blooxn  lure 
developed  the  growth  will  have  reached  the  prescribed  limits 
and  is  topped  accordingly,  and  as  the  laterals  (nt  sub-laterals 
are  ke^t  rigorously  rubbed  out,  the  whole  streogUi  of  the 
planls  IB  thus  concentrated  on  the  fruit  Thf^  are  never 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  and  liquid  manure  is  given 
at  each  alternate  watering.  Some  varieties,  notab^  The  Trophy, 
do  not  set  freely  either  in  heat  or  in  the  open  air — not,  I  think, 
beoavse  the  blooms  are  really  barren,  but  on  aeeoant  of  a 
•careiiyof  pollen.  I  never  leave  their  aettingitOfChanoe,  but 
prefer  impr^^ting  the  blooms  with  the  poll«n  of  commoner 
freer-setting  varieties,  such  as  Keyes'  Prolific  and  TheC(OnqueA>r. 
In  the  spring  months,  however,  Uie  central  parts  of  the  blooms 
when  dry  are  gently  rubbed  together,  each  fruit  ^us  being  set 
by  its  neighbour.  So  well  do  hoikt  plans  aueeeed,  that  to 
have  good  fruit  1  usually  find  it  necessary  to  thin  out  tke 
bunches.  Forced  fruits  are  apt  to  crack  when  changing  colour. 
Dryness  at  the  roots  checks  this  but  injures  the  later  mit ;  and 
the  beet  ]4an  is  to  out  them  on  the  finteioae  ofcraekivlg,  as 
.'they  will  ripen  weU  on  a  dcy  shelf  in  w  .49016  hwe  or 
temperature. 

lliis  season,  probably,  we  shall  have  sufficient  fruit  from  the 
open^ir  plants  to  carry  us  well  on  towards  the  new  year,  but 
'theyaie  of  inferior  quality,  especially  those  eat  in  a  semi- 
green  .etate  and  ripened  in  heat,  to  Uioee  grown  vader  glfus, 
and  will  be  handed  over  to  the  cook  formakuc^ ;iAto .Baiwe. 
Trophy  and  a  variety  evidently  selected  from  it .  are  mostly 
grown  under  glass  here,  as  they  are  much  superior  with  regard 
to  shape,  size,  colour,  and  qualit^r  to  any  Wiety  %Ai  I  am 
Acquainted  with,  wiUi  the  exeepticn,  peniaps,.of  HalkMnur's 
Excelsior.  The  latter  is  well  adapted  for  Qult«re  in  {W^,  and 
is  preferred  by  some  to  the  two  former,  and. it  certainly  is  par- 
ticularly good  for  open  air  culture.  In  addition  to  these  lam 
'growing  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open 'neariy-eveiy  esta- 
iogned  variety,  and  am  in  a  posiftion  to  riiifmn  itJieir  imfits, 
^r  the  former  work  at  all  events. 

Grown  under  precisely  the  same  conditioQS  ae.the  ri»t,  Early 
€^m  was  the  first  to  ripen  by  about  a  week  ;  it  is  a  good  cropper, 
but  unfortunately  the  fruits  are  small.  Conqueror  is  a  very 
heavy  cropper,  growth  sturdy,  and  the  fruit  cMffBgated.  but 
otherwise  good  ;  Eariey's  Defiance,  a  superior  .form  of  ihe 
Large  Red ;  Dwarf  Orangefield ;  Vilmorin's  Dwarf  Early,  a 
very  dwarf,  free-bearing,  and  improved  form  of  '^  Orange- 
Jel4,  and  a  variety  certainly  desmringof  geneml  oahiyetion  ; 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  a  vigorous  grower,  stnr-beariQg,  end-ronnd- 
fruited  ;  Early  Bed  and  Large  Yellow.  Ail  commenoed  ripening 
at  much  the  same  time.  The  preference  is  given  to  the  first, 
■  second,  and  fifth  in  this  batch.  Scarcely  a  week  behind  these 
are  Trophy,  Stamfordian,  Hathaway's  Bzcel$ier,  Viok's  Cri- 
terion, Acme,  Carter's  Green  Gage,  and  Seppetf's  Goliiih. 
About  these  I  will  only  mention  that  Vick's  GrSerion,  a.some- 
what  small  but  very  free-bearing  variety,  is  partiqiilarly  weU 
adapted  for  culture  in  small  pots,  and  that  the  principal 
•merits  of  the  Green  Gage  are  its  distinct  colour  and  pleasmg 
.flavour.  The  small-fruiting  varieties  areeKtieiadly  omamentaf, 
but  otherwise  comparatively  of  little  value.  Of  those  I  am 
growing  the  Cherry  Red  and  the  Burghley  Pet,  both  very 
prolific,  round-fruited,  and  of  pleasing  flavour ;  Dickson's  Queen 
of  the  Tomatoes  has  pear-shaped  fruit  predueed  in  laige 
clusters ;  Nesbit's  Victoria,  plum-shaped  fniit,  |Mrolific  ;  Qiape- 
shot  and  Sutton's  Royal  Cluster  represent  an  iny^nMred  form 
of  the  Red  Currant. — W.  Iggulden. 


fortunately  one  other  flower  spike  was  broken  off  Bome  three 
months  ago.    There  are  several  of  the  old  growths  that  have  this 

rar  thrown  up  two  growths,  and  are  not  strong  enough  to  flower, 
hope  to  see  next  year  many  more  flower  spikes.  The  plant 
grows  in  a  basket  18  inches  square,  and  is  full  of  pseudo-bulbs, 
spreading  out  nearly  4  feet  all  round.  I  should  say  there  are 
aboat  IM)  pseudo-bulbs  on  the  plant,  but  I  have  never  counted 
them  carefolly.  It  quite  fills  the  house  it  is  in  with  perfume. — 
B,  Dtmomd.  

THE  VINE  TOBTBIX. 

Althottoh  there  is  no  truth  in  the  supposed  adage  that  "  sds- 
fortnnes  never  come  singly,"  the  coincidences  in  trouble  that  do 
occur  are  sometimes  remarkable.  We  have  recently  had  to 
chronicle  another  appearance  of  the  much-dreaded  I4iylloxera  in 
these  islands,  and  now  we  find  that  serious  damage  Imis  been  done 
to  some  Vines  by  the  larva  of  Tortrix  vitisana.  This  has,  how- 
ever»  long  been  recognised  as  a  Britieh  insect,  but  little  is  yet 
known  of  its  habits  by  either  naturalists  or  gardeners.  It  has 
been  discovered  upon  the  bunches,  attacking  these  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  fruit,  which  is  pierced  to  enable  the  larva  to  reach  the 
seeds.  In  habit  it  appears  to  be  semi-social,  and  a  number  of 
them  wiU  spin  loose  threads  upon  the  branches,  upcm  which  they 
pass  and  re-pass.  Probably  during  its  early  life  as  larva  the 
. species  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  vine.  The  chrysalis  state  is 
of  hnef  dmatieii,  and  U^  moth  emeiges  in  August  This  is  not, 
unf ortanately,  a  conspicuous  insect ;  it  belongs  to  the  seetion  of 
moths  popularly  caUed  Bell  moths,  because  the  closed  wings 
lesembfe  a  beU.  The  expansion  of  the  wings  is  about  three- 
j^tnarteca  of  an  inch.  An  important  check  to  the  progress  of  the 
impedes  would  be  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the  eggs,  which 
are  undoubtedly  deposited  about  this  time,  probably  in  small 
patebes,  however  lonig  they  may  remain  mibatched.  Th^  might  be 
plmrcd  either  upon  the  leaves  or  upon  the  twigs,  and  should  be 
searched  for  with  assiduity.  It  has  been  generally  thought  that 
this  Vine  pest  dislikes  beat,  and  is  therefore  not  likely  to  do  much 
injuiy  nafiEsr  glass ;  but  we  have  recently  seen  a  grand  crop  of 
Qiapes  in  a  veiy  large  vinery  practically  ruined  by  the  larvae 
puncturing  the  berries  and  causing  their  decay.  We  have  never 
known  of  a  similarly  violent  atta^  of  this  insect,  and  we  allude 
to.itnow  for  the  purpose  of  difectmg  attention  to  an  insidious 
,pest,  which  if  it  spreads  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  destructive. 
Where  the  caterpillars  are  disturbed  in  the  bunches,  and  they  are 
net  easy- to  find,  they  suddenly  let  themselves  down  to  the  ground 
i))9' A elender  thread  and  fiwl  refuge  in  the  soiL 


Cattleta  crispa.— I  see  mentioned  in  ycmr  paniff  a  Ibe  phmt 
of  Cattleya  crispa  at  Burston  Rectory,  with  sixteen  flower  spikes 
and  eighty-four  blooms.  I  have  a  plant  now  in  flower  wHfa  nine- 
teen spikes,  and  111  blooms,  maae  up  thna  ifcsro  csplfces  .eeeen 
each,  twelve  spikes  six  each,  and  five  spikes  five  each.     Un- 


OLD-FASHIGNED  GARDEN  BQSEa 

KOTWiTHflTAimiNa  the  prevailing  rage  for  such  varieties  of 
Boses  only  as  are  deemed  suitable  for  exhibition  purposes  there 
are,  I  venture  to  say,  many  rosarians  who  view  with  some  con- 
siderable  legret  the  gmdual  extinction  of  so  many  orand  old 
favourites  among  the  summer  Roses.  It  is  true  that  their  indi- 
vidual blooms  are  not  to  be  compared  either  in  size  or  shape  with 
the  magnifioent  Hylmd  Popetuals  of  the  present  day ;  but  in 
colour,  and  equally  in  perfume,  summer^flowering  Roses  can  well 
hold  their  own,  while  for  vigour  of  constitution  and  profusion  of 
bloom  they  certainly  stand  uneqaaUed.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
ibaUe  that  Roses  of  tikis  class  will,  like  the  loog-negleoted  hardy 
herbaoeous  plants,  become  fashionable  again  for  garden  decoration, 
as  indeed  they  well  deserve ;  but  meanwhile  we  are  losing  sight 
of  many  varieties  whidi  ought  to  be  preserved.  Bome  time 
•lAce  I  started  a  coUeotion  of  old-fashioned  Boses,  but  lost  a  lazge 
.number  in  moving  them  to  another  residence ;  now  again  I  mean 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  invite  all  brother  rosarians  similarly 
interested  to  co-operate  with  me.  I  need  hardly  add  that  buds 
of  scarce  and  really  desirable  varieties  will  be  gratefully  received 
and  as  freely  given  when  possessed  by  me. 

The  following  varieties  are,  I  believe,  still  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  nurserymen's  lists,  and  should  find  places  in  most  gardens 
of  any  extend  where  they  will  succeed  admirably,  most  of  them, 
as  pillars  or  tall  standards,  and  will  be  found  to  produce,  with  a 
little  care  and  attention  and  a  minimum  amount  of  pruning,  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  effect  Among  the  section  known  as  Fremeh, 
Boule  dfi  Nanteuil,  Keen,  Cynthie,  D'Aguesseau,  Ohl,  and  Letitia. 
Hybrid  China:  Blairii  IL,  Brennus,  Ch^n^dol^  Comtesse  de 
LaoepMe,  Fnlfrens,  Leopold  de  Bauffremont,  Madame  Planticr, 
.^tfafpia  Rosea,  Qto^ral  Jacqueminot,  and  Madeline.  Alba :  F61i- 
eit^  and  Madame  Auddt  Jhrnoik :  La  ViUe  de  Bruxelles,  Ma- 
dame Hardy,  Madame  Zoutmann,  and  Leda.  Hybrid  Bourbon : 
Charles  Lawson,  Juno,  Coupe  d'H^bd,  Paul  Perras,  and  Paul 
.Bioant.  iWMfk)^ .- Old  Cabbage.  itfaM;  BaronnedeWassaniier, 
ConvLon,  the  Ciested,  Lanei,  and  White  Bath.    AuttrianBriar: 
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PersUn  Yellow ;  and  lastlj  many  beautiful  Climb&rSf  such  aa 
Bennett's  Seedling,  Madame  D'Arblaj,  The  Garland,  F^licit^ 
Perp^tud,  CrimBon  fioursault,  kc. 

But  where  can  we  find  old  favourites  such  as  the  foUowing, 
consigned,  most  of  them  long  since,  to  oblivion  by  ^e  pnb- 
lished  trade  lists  ?  Do  any  of  them  still  flourish  in  an  obaoure 
nook  of  some  rambling  garden  7  If  so,  are  they  known  by  name  7 
Not  one  of  these  have  I  been  able  to  procure,  though  I  would  fain 
grow  them  all.  ^y^ru^  6%{iui:  Beauty  of  Billiard  (most  glowing 
crimson})  ^  Gandolle,  Geoige  IV.,  Belle  Marie,  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, dharies  Foucquier,  lUrie  de  Champlonis,  and  Qloire  de 
Couline.  JEtyhriU  Bourbon  :  Charles  Duval,  Le  Gapitaine  Sisolet^ 
Hortensia  (a  somewhat  single  flower,  colour  mUmon  pink,  with  a 
very  peculiar  aromatic  pernime\  Qlorieuz,  La  Daupnme,  C<»nte 
Bonbert)  Miss  Chauncey,  and  Henri  Barbet  Hybrid  Ptovmoe : 
Princess  Clementine  (veiy  beautiful  white),  Oomte  Plater,  Com- 
tesse  de  Segnr,  Globe  Hip,  and  Rose  Devigne.  Frofwh :  Aspasie, 
Gloire  de  Ooluar,  Napcdeon,  Tdemaqoe,  Triomphe  de  Jaussens, 
Sohombmnn,  aanl  Old  Tuscany.  Can  anyone  give  me  infor- 
mation as  to  these  or  other  good  old  Roses  ?  I  shall  welcome 
any  coneroondence  on  the  subject,  and  hope  at  some  future  time 
to  recur  «>  it  in  these  columns.— ^TULius  SLADDKN,  Bad»ey^ 
Worcestershire. 

ABOUT  POTATOES. 

Trb  state  of  the  Potato  crops  throuehout  the  country  is  always 
a  matter  of  concern  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  crop  of  the 
present  season  being  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  growth  of  the 
Bhaws  has  been  extraordinary  as  a  rule,  dwarf -growing  varieties 
like  the  Beg^it  rivalling  the  Champion  of  ordinary  seasons,  though 
this  year  these  latter  are  far  ahead  of  anything  I  hare  ever  seen 
in  ^e  way  of  haulm  growth.  Regents  are  now  full  grown  and  a 
good  crop ;  Victorias  are  also  a  good  crop,  but  not  quite  flnidied 
vet,  while  Champions  have  much  growth  to  make,  and  unless  we 
have  a  downpour  of  rain  it  is  not  likely  that  the  latter  will  swell 
off  their  crop  at  all,  as  the  fields  are  very  dry.  I  was  inspecting 
some  yesterday,  lifting  individual  plants  over  the  field,  and 
already  the  disease  has  made  a  commencement  on  the  Regents. 
This  is  attributable  to  two  or  three  days  of  drimling  rain  we 
experienced  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  week,  which  laid  ^e 
fonage  and  tubers  at  the  same  time  open  to  the  attadc  of  the 
disease. 

If  the  weather  continues  dry  the  progress  of  the  disease  will  be 
arrested,  but  if  wet  supervenes  then  the  crop  will  be  decimated. 
And  here  we  airive  at  some  of  the  so-called  means  fbr  saving  crops. 
One  sayp.  Lift  as  soon  as  the  tubers  are  large  enough,  no  matter 
whether  the  disease  has  appeared  or  not.  Another  tdls  us  to  draw 
the  hauhn  directly  the  fatal  spot  shows  itself,  and  the  crop  will 
remain  secure  in  the  earUi.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  ii  is  no 
use  trying  to  save  the  crop  by  these  means,  it  being  far  better  to 
let  the  disease  run  its  course  on  the  tubers  that  have  been  tainted, 
and  lift  when  the  cold  has  put  a  stop  to  its  ravages.  Thero  will 
doubtless  be  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  one  and  all  of  these 
systems,  otherwise  growers  would  not  favour  them.  In  the  matter 
of  the  last-mentioned  I  have  no  personal  experience,  although  it 
is  the  opinion  of  many  practical  firaers  that  it  is  useless  to  combat 
the  disease  or  to  lift  the  crop  until  it  has  done  its  worst,  the 
taint  of  the  disease  otherwise  making  itself  felt  long  after  the 
Potatoes  are  clamped.  This  may  be  a  mistake,  but  it  remains  an 
opinion  practically  backed  up  by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  by 
men  whose  income  depends  very  greatly  on  the  saving  of  their 
Potato  crops.  .  My  own  experience  ot  the  other  systems  is  that 
they  cannot  be  depended  on  to  keep  ^e  crop  clear.  Bvery  year 
our  Potatoes  $are  lifted  directly  the  tubers  are  laige  enough  in 
order  to  have  the  ground  fbr  other  crop?,  and  every  year  we  find 
the  disease  appear  after  the  crops  have  been  lifted,  though  thero 
may  not  have  been  the  slightest  appearance  of  it  when  lifting.  I 
have  had  some  varieties  entirely  destroyed,  not  even  a  remnant 
having  been  saved  for  seed ;  and  these  lifted  before  ttie  disease 
was  seen  in  the  locality.  The  same  thing  is  occurring  this  year. 
Some  of  our  stocks  lifted  in  the  best  apparent  health  in  the  first 
vreek  of  August  are  now  becoming  spotted.  We  have  lifted  o^ra 
since  which  had  the  haulm  removed  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
month ;  these  have  turned  out  p^ectly  free  from  disease,  but  I 
shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  whoi  they  are  uncovered  to  find  the 
disease  amongst  them. 

The  only  Potatoes  I  find  reliable  are  early  kidneys ;  these  never 
go  wrong  with  us,  though  it  must  be  noted  that  they  are  grown  on 
a  warm  and  dry  border.  Myatt's  Eidnev  and  Mona*s  Pride  are 
the  best  croppers  here.  I  grow  a  few  eacn  of  a  large  number  of 
varieties,  but  do  not  find  any  for  main  crops  for  gardens  better  than 
these  two  and  the  White  Don.  Doubtless  other  gardeners  have  their 
favourite  varieties  which  suit  their  particular  soils  better  than  these. 


And  so  it  is  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  checking  or  stopping,  or  may 
be  entirely  f mstrating  the  Potato  disease.  What  may  oe  successful 
with  one  ^wer  mav  entirely  fail  under  changed  oondiiions. 
Anyway  im  ia  one  of  those  subtle  things  whkh  it  does  not  do  to 
dogmatise  about  Let  us  try  by  all  means  every  possible  deterrent 
or  eradioator  of  the  disease,  but  do  not  be  over-sanguine  of 
sncoest  with  any  of  them. — "R.  P.  B. 

SHROPSHIRE  FLORAL  AND  HOBTICULTUBAL 

80CIKTT.--Anou8T  19th  and  19th. 

Tna  Oeotety  Md  their  annual  Show  under  much  more  favourable' 

conditions  thui  last  year.    The  Exhibition  on  the  whole  was  a  great 

improvement  upon  those  of  past  years  both  in  the  quality  and 

qn—tily^  tliseahibits,  and  this  without  doubt  is  by  fkr  the  best  Show 

held' at  Shrewsbury  under  the  management  of  the  present  Committee. 

It  is  soaroely  neoessary  to  allude  to   the  excellent  oondition  in- 

whieh  the  plant*  were  shown  when  it  is  stated  Messrs.  Cypher  and* 

Tudgey  were  competing  for  the  principal  prizes.    In  Mr.  Cypher^ 

coneetton  Briea  lemnla  was  an  excellent  plant,  the  most  profusely 

fiowered  example  we  have  ever  seen  exhibited.    The  DraosBuas  ihown 

by  Lord  Hill,  .Hawkstone  (Mr.  Pratt,  gardener),  were  wortiiy  of  spsoial 

notev  also  the  table  plants  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor.  The  schedule 
oontained  twenty -seven  plant  classes,  ten  classes  for  fruit,  and  an 
additional  piin  of  £10  riven  by  Lord  Hill  for  a  ooUeotion  of  Qrapee, 
and  fourteen  for  vegetables. 

Stom  and  Grmnkmue  Ptotitt.— In  the  class  for  twenty  specimens, 
ten  fiowering  and  ten  foliage,  Mr.  F.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  took  the 
lead,  followed  by  J.  G.  P.  Williams,  Esq.  (Mr.  Tudgey).  Those  staged 
in  the  first^riae  orilectioa  were  fresh,  and  on  the  whole  larger  than  the 
others,  Mr.  Oy|Aer^  oolleetion  being  very  strong  in  flowering  plants, 
and  oomprised'a^ae  Stephanotis  floribunda,  well  bloomed  and  about 
6  feet  through  j  Briea  Thomsoni,  well  bloomed  and  6  feet  in  diameter  ; 
Anthuriom  ScBertaerianum,  Lapageria  alba,  Erica  Irbyana,  Boumin- 
villea  glabra,  all  good  plants,  the  latter  7  feet  in  diameter ;  Ixora 
Fraserii,  Brioa  tsmula,  and  Dipladenia  amabilis  were  all  plants  in 
ezoellent  oondition  and  profuteljr  flowered.  The  best  of  the  flne- 
foUaged  plants  were  Cordyline  indirisa,  Latania  borbonica.  Areca 
Intesoens,  Cveas  intermedia,  Gleichenia  flabellata,  Croton  maiesticns, 
C  WieamanL  and  0.  Disraeli,  which  wsre  well  coloured.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  Mr.  Tudgey's  plants  were  Brica  TThria  superba,  6  feet 
IB  diameter,  esoellent;  Croton  Johannis,  fine  colour,  and  Cjrcas 
revolata,  Latania  borbonica,  Cycas  oiroinalis,  Ixora  oooeinea,  Croton 
Andreanos,  very  good.  In  the  class  for  nine  plants,  five  in  bloom, 
Mra.  Toaon,  Abb^  Foregate  (Mr.  Farrant),  was  first  with  flne  plants 
of  Ixora  floribunda,  Brica  Shannoni,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  and 
Crotns  piotns,  this  collection  was  rather  weak  in  foliage  plants  ;  Lord 
Hill,  Hawkstone  (Mr.  Pratt)^  being  placed  second,  and  was  maoh 
stronger  than  his  opponents  m  foliage  plants,  his  oeet  plant  being 
Nepenthes  Hooknrii.  Croton  Queen  victoria  and  C.  Wiesmanii  were 
good  jilso  Alocasia  metallica.  Sir  T.  Meyrick,  Bart,  Appley  Castle 
fMr.  Waricnder),  waa  placed  third  with  a  small  but  even  colkotion. 
In  the  class  for  six  Cape  Heaths,  distinct,  Mr.  Cypher  was  again  first 
with  small  well-bloomed  plants  of  Erica  VernonifE.  Irbyana,E.  Ans- 
tinana,  B.  TurnbulU.  Mr.  Tudsey  was  second  with  lareer  but  rather 
uneven  plants,  the  beet  being  E.  Uhria  euperba,  E.  triooTor,  B.  Eppeii, 
and  B.  ampallaoea  Williamsi.  In  the  class  for  six  Palms,  distinct,  tnere 
were  four  exhibitors — Mr.  Cipher  being  first  with  clean,  fresh,  and 
well-jnown  plants,  such  as  Kentta  FoBterianx^  Kentia  canterburyana, 
and  Coooa  Weddelliana.  Mr.  Williams  second  with  much  larger  plants 
of  Kent^austialis  and  Qeonoma  princeps.  Mr.  Pratt  third  with  neat 
specimens. 

For  six  Dracflsnas  Mr.  Pratt  was  first  with  excellent  plants  of 
D.  regina,  D.  amabilis,  D.  Taylori,  D.  Baptisti.  D.  Mooreana,  and 
D.  Dmnisoni ;  second  Mr.  Warrender  with  small  but  neat  plants  of 
D.  Fraseri,  IX  Chekeai,  D.  elegantissimaj  D.  amabilis,  and  D.  Bap* 
tisti :  Mr.  Farrant  being  first  for  Calaoiums,  and  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Pritonard  A  Sons,  nurserymen,  Dorrington,  second.  The  |nixe  for  six 
Coleuses  waa  well  contested,  and  many  of  the  plants  were  7  and  8  feet 
in  diameter.  Messrs.  Jones  dt  Sons,  Coton  Hill,  were  flrst ;  Mrs. 
Shaker  QU.  P.  Morris)  second  ;  and  O.  D.  Lees,  Esq.,  Woodhill 
fMr.  J»  C.  Salter),  third.  Fuchsias  were  not  well  shown.  Messrs. 
Pritchard  dt  Sons,  Lard  Berwick  (gardener,  Mr.  Pearson),  H.  Bnrd, 
Esq.  (Mr.  J.  B.  Jones),  obtained  the  prizes  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  G. 
B.  Iieea  obtained  the  only  prise  given  for  liliums.  In  the  class  for 
six  Begonias  Rev.  J.  H.  Charter,  Severn  Villa ;  Rev.  J.  D.  Corbett 
(Mr.  R.  Milner)^  and  Mr.  E,  Bnrd  were  the  prizetakers  with  fah-ly 
bloomed  specimens*  In  the  class  for  six  double  Pelargoniums  Messrs. 
Oldroyd  A  Co.,  Shrewsbury,  were  first  with  an  even  collection  ;  Mr. 
Jones,  Coloum  Boildinffs,  second  with  good  plants;  and  Messrs. 
Jones  &  Sons  third  with  much  smaller  plants,  but  very  neat.  Six 
Zonal  Pelargoidums  Messrs.  Oldroyd  A  Co.  were  again  first ;  second 
Mr.  J.  R.  Joufe  with  good  plants  of  Charles  Smith,  Lady  Sheffield, 
J.  FellowB  ;  Ifessrs.  Jones  a  Sons  third,  having  good  plants  of  Rev« 
F.  AtUns.  Master  Christine^  and  Beauty  of  Wilts.  In  the  correspond- 
ing class  for  three  planta  Messrs.  J.  B.  Hudson,  H.  Owen,  and  H.  H. 
Treasure  were  the  prizetakers.    The  classes  for  Achimenes,  Gloxinias, 
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ftnd  Balsams  were  poorly  represented ;  Mr.  B.  W*  Withers,  Mr.  B. 
Blyth,  and  Mrs.  Shuker  taking  the  prindpal  prizes. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  table  plants,  pots  not  to  exceed  6  inches, 
eight  collections  were  staged,  and  the  whole  were  good  and  mnoh 
admired,  Mr.  Pratt  gaining  fir«t  honours  with  beautiful  eren  plants 
about  8  to  10  inches  high,  some  of  the  most  noticeable  being  Groton 
Prince  of  Wales,  Aralia  Yeitchii  gracillima,  Drac»na  Emesti,  Areca 
aurea,  Drac<sna  Guilfoylei,  Croton  interraptus  aureus  (a  new  light 
elegant  form,  recently  sent  oat  by  Messrs.  Ireland  A  Thomson, 
Edinburgh),  Geonoma  g^cilis,  and  a  well>coloured  Croton  angustl- 
folius ;  Mr.  Farrant  gaining  second  prize  with  rather  larger  plants, 
the  neatest  being  Aralia  Yeitchii  and  Croton  Wiesmani.  C.  C.  Uoales, 
Esq.  (Mr.  Dariee),  was  awarded  the  third  prise.  Messrs.  F.  A  A. 
DioKson  and  Sons  and  Mr.  Cypher  were  also  exhibitors  in  this  class. 

For  a  collection  of  fifty  miscellaneous  plants  in  5-inch  pots,  thirty 
in  bloom.  Six  lots  were  staged  in  this  class,  and  arranged  upon 
staging  4  feet  wide  in  the  large  plant  tent.  These  collections  were 
yery  effeotlTe^  and  excited  much  attention.  Messrs.  Pritchard  A  Sons 
were  first  with  a  choice  assortment  of  Palms,  LUiums,  Heaths, 
Coleuses,  Ferns,  Caladiums,  Bouvardias,  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Dra- 
ctsnas,  Aa ;  second  Mr.  H.  H.  Treasure  (Mr.  Cooper)  with  a  similar 
assortment ;  Achimenes  and  Yallotas  were  most  striking,  Messrs. 
Pritchard  h  Sons  secured  the  third  prize. 

/Vnif.— These  were  not  numerous,  but  really  good  specimens  were 
exhibited.  For  nine  exotic  specimens  Mr.  J.  C^her  was  first  with 
DaTallia  Mooreana,  8  feet  through  ;  Alsophila  elegantissima,  Adian- 
turn  oardiochlsBna.  Cibotinm  regale,  and  Gleichenia  speluncae.  Second 
Mr.  Williams,  witn  fine  plants  of  Gleichenia  rupettris,  G.  Mendelli, 
G.  dichotoma.  Third  Mr.  Pratt,  with  good  examples  of  Adiantum 
amabilis  and  Nephrolepis  davallioides.  For  six  exotic  Ferns  Mr. 
Warrender  was  first  with  plants  about  6  feet  in  diameter  of  Also- 
phila  australis,  Adiantum  trapeziforme,  A.  formosum,  Phlebodium 
aureum,  and  Microlepia  hirta  cristata.  Second  Mr.  Farrant,  the  most 
noteworthy  being  Cjrathea  m«>dullaris  and  Lomaria  ffibba. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  principallr  arranged  In  the  large  plant 
tent,  and  added  materially  to  the  general  effect  of  the  Show.  Messrs. 
James  Yeitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  most  attractiye  ^up  of 
plants,  principally  in  small  pots,  including  several  Orchids  u  flower, 
rhododendrons,  such  as  Princess  Royal :  Coleiises  were  repre- 
sented by  G.  Simpson,  Mrs.  Geo.  Simpson,  Dean  Swift,  and  others. 
Isolepis  elegantissima  was  also  shown  quite  distinct,  and  an  im- 
provement upon  the  species.  Nepenthes,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Liliom 
anratum  dotted  in  the  group,  and  many  other  valuable  plants  com- 
pleted the  collection.  Messrs.  James  Dickson  k  Sons  also  staged  an 
interesting  collection  of  plants  in  6  and  6-inch  pots,  including  Palms, 
Dractsnas,  Crotons,  and  Bertolonias  of  the  newest  types.  The  same 
firm  also  showed  a  very  fine  box  of  Boses^  not  for  competition,  con- 
taining the  finest  blooms  in  the  Show.  Messrs.  F.  A  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  The  Upton  Nurseries,  also  staged  effective  collections  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  and  groups  of  choice  shrubs  in  pots,  with 
plants  of  Lilium  auratum.  and  fine  boxes  of  Nertera  depressa,  the 
plants  crowded  with  their  bright  berries.  Messrs.  Pritchard  h  Sons 
a'so  exhibited  groups  of  plants,  including  Ferns,  Achimenes,  Cala- 
diums,  dc.  Messrs.  Oldrovd  A  Co.  sent  groups  principally  of  Ferns, 
Palms,  and  small  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  flower.  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Sons,  Coton  Hill,  also  staged  similar  groups. 

Cut  Flowbrs. — ^These  were  shown  in  quantity  and  in  capital  condi- 
tion, especially  the  bouquets^  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  and  Phloxes.  Boses 
were  not  very  numerous,  but  in  fair  condition  considering  the  lateness 
of  the  season.  In  the  class  for  thirty-six,  Mr.  Griffiins,  Hereford, 
showed  good  blooms  of  Mdlle.  Yictor  Yerdier,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Niphetos,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  and  Fran9ois  Michelon.  and  was  awarded 
the  first  prize;  the  second  going  to  Messrs.  F.  a  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  their  best  blooms  being  Lond  Macaulay,  Marie  Baumann,  Mdlle. 
Marie-  Bady,  and  Charles  Lefebvre.  For  twenty-four  blooms  the 
successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  G.  H.  Berrington,  Ludlow,  and  Mr.  W. 
Shaw,  Blakebrook,  the  firt<t-prize  lot  having  good  blooms  of  Black 
Prince.  Beynolds  Hole,  Niphetos,  and  Baronne  de  Rothschild.  For 
nine  blooms  Mr.  Berrington  was  again  first,  Mr.  C.  Crump  second,  and 
Mr.  G.  Townsend  third.    For  thirty-six  Dahlias,  distinct.  Mr.  Shaw 

fkined  the  first  prize  with  fine  even  blooms,  those  of  Jonn  Bennett, 
urgundr.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Flag  of  Truce,  Yictory,  and  Oracle 
being  really  beautiful.  Mr.  Griffiths  of  Hereford  was  second  with 
blooms  nearly  equal  to  the  first-prize  stand,  but  smaller  in  size ; 
his  best  examples  were  Norfolk  Hero,  Donald  Beaton,  Yice-President, 
Lord  Napier.  Charles  Wyatt,  Monarch,  and  Bev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm.  For 
twenty-four  Dahlia  blooms,  first,  Mr.  J.  Sparke,  Breadenheath ;  J. 
Bodenham,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Lawrence),  second,  with  much  the 
same  varieties  as  those  enumerated.  Mr.  Shaw  and  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Sons  were  the  principal  exhibitors  of  Gladioli,  and  staged  some  fine 
spikes.  In  the  class  for  twelve  trusses  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowers  Mr.  Pratt  was  first  with  fine  fresh  examples  of  red  and 
white  Lapagerias.Stephan Otis,  Izoras,  Dipladenias,  Ericas,  and  others. 
Second,  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons ;  equal  second,  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Sons ;  third.  Sir  C.  Ronse,  Broughton.  Twelve  bunches  of  hardy 
flowers,  Messrs.  R.  W.  Withers,  Townsend,  and  Jones,  were  the  prize- 
takers  in  the  order  named  ;  the  chief  prizewinners  in  the  classes  for 
Phloxes  being  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Oldrord  k  Co.,  and 
Mr.  R.  Cooper.  In  the  classes  for  Stocks,  Carnations,  Marigolds,  and 
Pansies,  Messrs.  Shaw,  Myer?,  Phillips,  Cooper,  Shuker,  and  Mrs. 
Hunter  were  the  successful  exhibitors.    The  bouquets  were  good  and 


numerous.  For  the  bridal  bouquet  Messrs.  Jones  A  Sons  gained  the 
first  prize  ;  Mr.  H.  Jones,  Coton  Hill^  second  ;  and  Mr.  Cypher,  third. 
For  the  ball  bouquets  the  same  exhibitors  gained  honours  in  the  order 
stated. 

Fbuit. — ^This  was  shown  extensively  and  well,  principally  by  local 
exhibitors.  R.  C.  Naylor,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Hanagan),  staged 
some  excellent  fruit  in  the  collection  of  nine  dishes,  including  good 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Madresfield  Court  being  well  coloured 
and  large  in  the  berry ;  fine  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  Pitmaston 
Orange  Nectarines,  Jargonelle  Pears,  White  Heart  Cherry,  Brown 
Turkey  Figs,  Green  Gage  Plums,  and  Bloxholm  Hall  Melon.  Mr. 
Pratt  was  second  with  a  good  collection,  including  fine  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes.  Mr.  Warrender  was  third.  For 
the  collection  of  Grapes  an  extra  prize  was  g^ven  by  Lord  Hill.  Mr. 
Pratt  obtained  the  nrst  prize  with  good  well-finished  bunches  of 
Black  Damascus,  Black  Hamburghs,  and  Madresfield  Court ;  G.  D. 
Lees.  Esq.,  s'tcond  with  Black  Hamburghs.  Alicante,  and  Lady  Downe's; 
Lord  Forester^  Willey  Hall  (Mr.  Stevens),  also  staged  good  examples. 
Seven  collections  were  staged  in  the  class  for  white  Grapes— nrst, 
Yiscount  Boyne  (Mr.  W.  Boddy),  with  fine  large  bunches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria ;  second,  Sir  C.  Rouse,  Broughton  (Mr.  Bean)^  with  fine 
bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater.  Mr.  Iratt  was  first  with  a  Pine 
Apple  with  a  large  fruit  of  Charlotte  Rothschild.  Dish  of  Peaches. 
Sir  F.  Smythe,  Bart.  (Mr.  J.  Edwards),  was  first  with  lam  fruit  of 
Albatross :  Mr.  Shaw  second  with  fine  coloured  Grosse  Mignonne ; 
third,  C.  G.  Wingfield,  Esq.  (Mr.  J.  LamberU.  In  the  class  for 
Nectarines  Mr.  Bean,  Mr.  Hanagan,  and  Mr.  Warrender.  all  showed 
Pitmaston  Orange,  the  two  first  named  staging  very  fine  fruit.  For 
a  dish  of  green  or  yellow  Plums,  Mr.  Hazledine^  Lord  Berwick,  and 
J.  Watson,  Es<^.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Purser),  obtained  the  prizes.  In 
the  corresponding  class  for  red  or  purple  W.  H.  Harrison,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  Williams,  Ludlow,  took  the  prizes.  In  the  class  for  a  green- 
fleshed  Melon,  first  Lord  Berwicx,  second  Mr.  Owen,  third  R.  C. 
Naylor.  For  a  scarlet- fleshed  Melon,  first,  Mr.  Owen,  with  Hero  of 
Bath ;  second,  R.  W.  0.  Withers,  Esq. :  third.  Miss  Drownwood. 

Yboktablbs.— These  were  shown  m  great  quantities,  and  from 
what  we  have  seen  at  various  shows  this  undoubtedly  proved  the 
best  display  of  the  year.  The  vegetables  occupied  three  parts  of 
the  side  staging  round  a  tent  250  feet  long,  the  stage  being  about 
8  feet  6  inches  wide.  In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  yegetables, 
twelve  varieties,  there  were  fifteen  entries.  C.  C.  Coates,  Esq.,  ob- 
tained the  premier  award,  staging  Snowball  Turnip,  Dell's  Beet, 
Schoolmaster  Potatoes.  FulmePs  Torcing  Bean,  Telephone  Peas, 
Clarke's  Red  Celery,  Yeitch*s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  Hathaway's 
Excelsior  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Yegetable  Marrows,  and  Globe  Arti- 
chokes. Second,  R.  C.  Naylor,  Esq.,  vrith  the  neatest  and  most  suitable 
collection  for  table  purposes  in  the  Show ;  the  best  dishes  beine  a 
flne  brace  of  Telegpraph  Cucumbers,  Marvel  Peas,  Early  London 
Cauliflowers,  Schoomiaster  Potatoes,  and  good  Intermediate  Carrots. 
Third,  Mr.  Lambert.  The  Cucumbers  and  Celery  were  good  in  this 
collection.  Good  collections  were  also  staged  by  Mr.  Pratt,  Lady 
L.  H.  Coates  (J.  McLean),  and  G.  D.  Lees,  Esq.  In  the  class  for  six 
dishes  of  Potatoes  eighteen  competitors  appeared.  Mr.  Edwards  gained 
the  flrst  prize  with  good  examples  of  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Porter's 
Excelsior,  International,  Grampion,  and  Woodstock  Kidney.  Second, 
Bev.  R.  D.  Corbett  with  WebVs  Surprise,  Fox*s  Seedling,  the  other 
varieties  the  same  as  mentioned  above.  Third,  Mr.  Lambert  with 
similar  vaneties.  In  the  class  for  three  dishes  equally  as  many  were 
staged ;  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Rev.  R.  D.  Corbett,  and  Mr.  A.  Myers 
taking  the  prizes.  The  prizes  for  Tomatoes  were  taken  by  Lord 
Berwick,  Mr.  Pratt,  and  Mr.  J.  Watson.  The  remaining  vegetable 
prizes  were  well  contested,  and  the  principal  prizetakers  being  the 
same  as  given  in  the  other  vegetable  classes. 

Cottagers'  Classes. — This  Society  sets  a  good  example  to  many 
others  in  providing  in  their  schedule  thirty-seven  classes  entirely 
devoted  to  cottagers,  and  a  large  tent  200  f^t  long  was  devoted  to 
them.  The  plants  exhibited  only  require  a  pasdng  note,  but  the 
inducement  of  prizes  encourages  the  masses  to  grow  window  plants, 
and  this  is  wortny  of  acknowledgment.  The  hardy  cut  flowers  were 
numerous  and  very  satisfactory.  Yegetables  and  small  fruits  occupied 
the  greater  portion  of  the  tent,  the  former  bein^  most  numerous, 
especially  Potatoes,  some  thirty  competitors  staging  single  dishes. 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Onions  were  really  good,  and  in  many  cases 
ranch  superior  to  some  shown  in  the  open  and  amateurs'  classes. 

The  Committee  deserve  the  warmest  congratulations  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  Show  was  conducted ;  and  the  improved  system  adopted 
over  that  of  last  year  in  placing  the  prize  cards  upon  the  exhibits. 
The  success  of  the  Society  in  a  Targe  measure  is  due  to  the  indefati- 
(Table  exertions  of  the  two  Honorary  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Adnitt  and 
Nannton.  

EXHIBITIN(J  ORCHIDS. 

I,  FOR  one,  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  "  N."  ({jagc 
134),  that  the  way  Orchids  are  now  exhibited  requires  serious 
consideration.  Ir  the  system  of  bedding-out  dwarf-growing 
Orchids  at  exhibitions  is  to  be  encouraged,  by  all  means  let  there 
be  a  class  or  classes  provided  in  the  schedule  for  such ;  and  if 
single  specimens  be  encouraged  let  the  judges  be  empowered  to 
use  all  legitimate  means  to  detect  made-np  specimens :  and  where 
an  attempt  at  fraud  is  detected,  let  the  exhibit  be  at  once 
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di8<^nalified.  For  a  traj  or  pan  containinff  from  twelre  to  twenty 
distinct  plants  to  be  staged  and  jadged  as  a  single  specimen 
against  a  bondjide  specimen  plant  is  manifestly  unfair,  no  matter 
how  creditable  they  may  be  as  a  whole  or  individually.  The 
massinff  of  dwarf-growing  Orchids  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  towards  prodnciog  a  glorious   display  of  such 

Slants,  and  is  worth  the  attention  of  those  whose  bnsiuess  it  is  to 
raw  up  the  schedule.  It  is  said  there  is  no  Act  of  Parliament 
but  a  coach  and  four  may  be  driven  through  it,  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  there  are  rules  of  horticultural  exhibitions  through  which 
a  costermonger's  flower  tray  may  be  carried.— J.  U.  S. 


the  soil,  and  made  only  the  clean  eyes  and  offsets  into  cuttings. 
In  the  frame  the  fungus  was  not  long  in  appearing,  and  pinching 
off  leaves  and  throwing  away  badly  infected  cuttings  is  again  the 
order  of  the  day.  But  worst  and  strangest  of  uU,  the  grov^hs  sent 
up  by  the  old  plants  are  also  more  or  less  diseased,  and  wb^re 
could  it  come  uom  1  They  will  be  cut  off  again  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  clean  growths  propagated.— H.  P.  Brothbbston. 


SUNDERLAND  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Thb  above  Show  was  held  on  Wednesday,  August  10th,  in  the 
Albert  Hal],  Toward  Boad,  in  close  proximit^  to  the  principal  park 
in  Sunderland.  As  it  was  not  possible  to  hold  all  the  Exhibition  in 
the  Albert  Hall,  a  capacious  marquee  was  extemporised  adjoining  to 
the  building,  where  most  of  the  gardeners'  and  amateurs'  produce  were 
plaoed.  The  Committee  were  well  organised,  punctual  to  every 
minute  detail,  even  to  exactness ;  the  Secretary's  omoe  being  con^p'on- 
ously  situated  in  the  hall,  where  access  was  easy.  AnotUer  feature 
not  unworthy  of  mentioning  perhaps  is  that  placards  were  freely 
posted  over  the  Exhibition  tShng  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  so  that  exhibitors  knew  whom  to  apply  to  at 
once.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  placed  a  sta^  running  length- 
ways, on  which  the  principal  plants  were  exhibited,  the  boards  of 
which  were  mostly  covered  with  machine-cut  grass ;  this  amongst  the 
pots  had  a  neat  and  pleasant  appearance. 

In  the  open  class  for  six  plants  Mr.  John  Thompson,  nurseryman, 
Newcastle,  was  deservedly  first  with  very  fresh  plants  of  Cleroden- 
drou  Balfonrianum,  a  large  Bondeletia  speciosa  major,  Erica  Wilsoni 
snperba,  and  an  average  Dipladenia  amabilis.  B.  Gaynor,  Esq.,  The 
Cedars,  Sunderland  (Mr.  Graham),  was  second  with  two  good  Alla- 
mandas,  a  good  large  Stephanotis,  and  a  BoogainvUlea.  Mr.  Gardner, 
Bunston,  was  third. 

The  Society  offered  £3  for  six  foliage  plants.  There  were  five  com- 
petitors. Mr.  Graham  was  deservedly  first  with,  amongst  others,  a 
fine  Enoephalartos  villosus  and  a  handsome  Oroton  Andreanus  7  feet 
high.  Theo.  Fry,  Esq.,  Darlington  (Mr!  Noble),  was  second  with 
a  good  Cjcas  revolnta  and  a  Oroton  Johannis  superbly  coloured. 
H.  Cravan.  Esc.,  Sunderland  f  Mr.  Appleby),  was  third.  For  six  exotic 
Ferns  Mr.  Noble  was  first  with  very  good  specimens  of  Davallia  Moore- 
ana,  Gleichenias  speluncsB  and  rupestris,  and  Adiantums.  He  was 
also  first  in  the  gentlemen's  ^rdeners'  class  for  six,  and  obtained 
premier  honours  with  British  Ferns.  In  the  gentlemen's  gardeners' 
class  for  six  plants  Mr.  Henry  Watson  was  first,  Mr.  Noble  was  second, 
both  with  good  specimens.  The  foliage  plants  in  this  class  were 
also  good.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  m  all  classes  excellent,  very 
fresh,  well  flowered,  and  not  too  formally  trained,  the  entries  filling 
one  side  of  the  marquee.  Mr.  E.  Laidlaw  was  first  with  a  good  col- 
lection. 

Table  plants,  cut  fiowers,  fruit,  and  epergnes  were  arranged  round 
the  hall  on  side  stages.  For  twelve  bunches  of  cut  fiowers  Mrs.  Pease 
(Mr.  Mclntyre),  Woodside,  Darlington,  was  first,  a  special  prize  of 
£2  10«.  being  offered.  Bouqaets  and  eper^es  were  exceptionally  fine, 
Sunderland  exhibitors  having  already  gamed  a  well-earned  success. 
Mrs.  Crament,  Sunderland,  was  first  for  both  bridal  and  band 
bouquets ;  Mr.  Watson,  Laurence  Street,  Sunderland,  being  second. 
There  were  nine  epergnes,  all  of  which  were  above  the  average.  John 
Henderson,  Eso.  (Mr.  Thos.  Bntherford),  Leazes  House.  Durham,  was 
first,  the  second  and  third  being  both  cieditable.  In  tne  open  class 
the  fruit  was  verr  inferior.  The  first  prizes  for  black  and  white 
Gra^  were  gainea  by  H.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  M  J*.,  Weetoe  (Mr.  Henry 
Bmailes),  the  Grapes  being  well  finished.  Some  average  dishes  of 
Peaches  were  exhibited,  but  all  the  fruit  was  shown  unnamed.  This 
great  defect  also  occurred  in  many  other  classes,  and  the  Committee 
would  do  well  another  year  to  stnctly  enjoin  the  naming  of  all  the 
exhibits. 

Florists'  fiowers  were  not  numerous ;  Mr.  Walker,  Low  Fell,  and 
Mr.  Harkness,  Allendale,  winning  the  principal  prizes  for  Dahlias 
vrith  fiowers  that  were  rather  coarse,  although  of  good  size.  Mr. 
Spoors  of  Swalwell  had  some  fine  Gladioli ;  and  Mr.  Battersby,  Hogg 
Hill,  staged  some  excellent  Phloxes. 

A  great  portion  of  the  centre  of  this  tent  was  devoted  to  Fuchsias, 
which  were  in  fine  condition.  The  vegetables  were  excellent.  Mr. 
Lambert  of  Whickham  exhibited  two  Cucumbers,  not  named,  nearly 
8  feet  long.  Messrs.  Fell  dc  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Joseph  Robson  dc  Sou  of 
Hexham,  contributed  excellent  stands  of  Coniferss,  alpine  and  bed- 
ding>out  plants,  which  were  much  admired.  We  hope  by  another 
year,  with  the  exertions  of  the  Committee,  and  the  business  tact  and 
courtesy  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Messrs.  John  P.  Chapman 
and  J.  Blacklock,  that  still  better  results  will  follow  financially  and 
horticulturally. — a.  Cowan. 

The  Hollyhock  Disbasb. — I  send  you  a  sequel  to  my  note 
on  Hollyhocks  of  several  weeks  back.  The  fungus  proved  too 
much  for  me,  attacking  not  only  the  leaves  but  the  stems. 
Then  I  cut  every  one  of  them  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface  of 


THB  SHANKING  OF  GRAPES. 

AmrrHiNO  from  Mr.  Harrison  Weir*s  pen  or  pencil  is  always 
interesting  and  generally  reliable.  There  are  doubtless  thoosands 
like  mysdf  who  eagerly  catch  at  anything  from  the  friend  we 
seem  to  meet  and  fraternise  with  every  day  of  our  lives.  We 
know  that  what  he  undertakes  to  do  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  do 
well,  be  it  to  sketch  a  bird^s  nest  or  grow  a  bunch  of  Gn^MS. 
There  are  certain  cases,  however,  in  which  this  very  confidence  Is 
a  source  of  danger,  from  the  fact  that  many  might  be  inclined  to 
take  witheut  question  any  new  plausible  theory  from  such  a  sonrce 
and  throw  to  the  winds  that  which  is  an  indisputable  practical 
fact.  Probably  less  than  twenty  years  ago  shanking  was  by  the 
majority  of  gardeners  considered  to  be  a  disease,  and  as  such 
there  was  scarcely  any  hope  of  entirely  preventing  it ;  but  wo 
have  advanced  since  then,  and  can  now  produce  shanking  at  will. 
Happily,  also,  we  can  to  a  considerable  extent  check  it  when  ii 
does  unfortunately  ap^r.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  says  "  a  Vine  may 
be  in  first-rate  condition,  the  roots,  the  wood,  and  foliage  righi^ 
and  yet  the  fruit  will  shank.**  This  is  quite  true  as  far  as  appear- 
ances go,  and  the  Vine  may  be  even  luxuriant ;  but  we  know  that 
the  best  of  us  can  be  easily  misled  by  appearances,  espemally  in 
the  case  of  Vines  with  which  we  are  not  personally  acquainted. 
Some  which  look  weak  and  punv  will  produce  a  marvellous  crop 
of  fruit  year  after  year  ;  others  which  are  strong  and  luxuriant  are 
liable  to  have  some  failing  peculiar  to  them,  the  effects  of  which 
are  difllcult  to  hide  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced, 
while  even  the  much-coveted  moderate  canes  with  ripe  plump 
buds  are  not  all  we  could  wish.  The  explanation  is,  that  though 
there  may  have  been  everything  necessary  to  produce  wood 
growth,  there  has  been  a  deficiency  of  something  essential  to  the 
perfect  production  of  fruit.  The  deficieucy  may  be  in  the  soil, 
out  it  is  not  always  there.  Sometimes  a  grower  who  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  one  place  will  move  to  another,  and  find 
great  difficulty  in  satisfying  himselt  with  bis  productions. 

The  fact  is  gardeners  know  too  little  about  the  constituents 
of  soils.  Those  of  us  who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  fruit  culture 
succeed  admirably  so  long  as  we  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  new 
loam  and  take  ordinary  precautions,  even  in  districts  where  fruit 
does  not  succeed  well  naturally ;  but  to  cart  a  large  quantity  of 
the  top  spit  of  a  pasture  about  every  other  year  to  add  to  a  Vine 
border,  as  many  of  the  foremost  Grape-growers  do,  is  very  expen- 
sive, and  in  these  hard  times  for  landed  proprietors,  which  snow 
no  signs  of  diminishing,  cannot  long  be  allowed  ;  neither  will  any 
expenses  be  likely  to  be  allowed  in  the  long  run  which  do  not 
return  an  ample  market  value.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  crop 
produced  must  necessarily  be  sent  to  market,  but  that  it  must  be 
produced  for  the  same  amount  it  would  fetch  there ;  and  that 
although  it  is  very  desirable  to  please  the  eye  in  prosperous  times, 
it  may  become  under  altered  circumstances  more  important  to 
study  the  exchequer.  I  am  afraid  that  many  gentlemen  look  on 
their  gardens  as  very  expensive  luxuries.  That  they  are  luxuries 
as  far  as  the  ornamental  part  is  concerned  there  is  no  doubt^  and 
employers  are  justified  in  curtailing  expenses  in  that  quarter  if 
they  are  beyond  their  means ;  but  the  prrnluctive  part  of  a  well- 
managed  garden,  even  in  a  bad  season  like  the  last^  more  than 
pays  for  ito  expenditure,  and  that  employers  would  soon  find  out 
were  they  to  buy  all  they  require  for  a  couple  of  ^ears  instead  of 
growing  it  Unfortunately,  the  ornamental  and  the  useful  are  so 
mixed  for  the  sake  of  economising  space  and  labour  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  show  the  exact  expenditure  of  either  department. 

There  are  many  places  where  good  culture  alone  with  the 
natural  soil  would  produce  magnificent  Grapes,  and  I  believe 
there  is  no  place  in  this  country  where  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
soil  is  added  to  good  culture  that  good  Grapes  could  not  be  pro- 
duced after  a  few  years.  Now  ^  we  examine  the  conditions 
under  which  Vines  flourii*h  naturally,  we  find  that  it  takes  very 
little  indeed  in  bulk  to  satisfy  them  ;  and  does  not  this  show,  that 
although  carting  loam  by  hundreds  of  loads  is  very  successful, 
it  is  neverthdess  a  cumbrous  method,  and  that  if  we  knew  the 
particular  ingredient  or  ingredients  lacking  in  the  soil  already 
surrounding  the  roots,  we  could  probably  supply  it  in  one  load 
instead  of  m  fifty  7  To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  and  show  bow 
easily  one  may  be  misled  by  the  surroundings,  I  may  mention  a 
case  of  my  own,    I  am  situated  almost  between  two  hills  of  lime- 


stone,  one  of  which  is  only  half  a  mile  awaj  and  the  other  about 
tbiee  miles,  both  of  which  produce  lime  of  good  qnalitv.  If  any- 
one had  told  me  that  the  soil  here  was  lil^lj  to  be  deficient  in 
lime  I  certainly  should  not  haye  believed  him,  bat  nevertheless 
I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  prove  that  it  is  exceedingly 
'  deficient  in  that  essential,  and  am  surprised  At  Uie  results  of 
applyinjg^  lime  to  it.  A  simihir  thing  may  happen  in  other  loca- 
lities with  respect  to  other  ingredients,  and  as  it  was  ten  years 
before  the  thought  dawned  on  me  of  what  the  deficiency  was, 
it  may  be  so  in  other  cases  unless  chemistiy  is  invited  to  our 
aid. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Hr.  Harrison  Weir  for  giving  me  a  peg 
to  bang  these  rambling  notes  on,  and  will  endeavour  once  more 
to  attend  to  his  subject.  That  writer  says,  ^  The  best  remedj  for 
0hanklng  in  my  opinion  is  sulphur  on  the  pipes."  If  shanking 
were  caused  by  fungus  this  would  unquestionADly^be  an  efEoctual 
nmedy  ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  fungus  theory,  as  weU  as  the 
proposed  remedy,  there  is  the  fact  that  till  within  the  last  few 
years  almost  every  grower  was  in  the  habit  of  {facing  salpbur  on 
'tiiepit>e8  for  another  purpose,  and  it  did  not  prevent  the  shanking, 
Shanking  is  always  caused  by  a  vitiated  or  a  deficient  supply,  it 
may  be  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  foliage  or  ef  faealHiy  roots  ; 
it  may  be  from  the  lack  of  some  essential  ingredient  in  the- soil, 
or  from  insufficient  water.  Generally  speaking,  if  the  foliage  is 
good,  a  little  stimulant  administered  to  the  roots  with  warm  water 
will  temporarily  check  the  evil.  The  writer  says  further  on  to 
the  effect  that  the  plan  of  cutting  off  the  shanked  part  would  be 
of  no  avail  if  the  damage  came  from  the  root.  I  answer,  Neither 
is  it,  except  for  appearance. — Wm.  Taylob. 

The  shanking  described  by  your  esteemed  corzespondent,  Mr. 
Harrison  Weir,  is  not  the  shanking  with  which  experienced  Grape- 
growers  are  so  familiar.  Shanking  is  a  disease  mcidental  to  the 
critical  stom'ng  period  of  Grapes,  just  as  shrivelling  and  falling 
off  is  incidental  to  the  stomng  or  seeding  period  of  Peaches, 
Phtms,  CSierries,  and  Apples,  kc.  In  the  Vine  shanking  always 
happens  about  the  period  the  seeds  begin  hardening.    The  berries, 

4&8tead  of  changing  to  tiie  sugaiy  state,  lose  their  freshness  and 
become  mere  biigs  of  water  of  a  most  disagreeably  sour  taste,  and 
shrivel  and  drop  in  the  end,  and  this  happens  generally  before  the 
footstalks  jperish.  If  a  berry  be  pulled  off  and  squeezed  it  will 
drop  nothing  but  clear  water,  and  leave  a  skin  behind.    'V^at  is 

^tfae  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  is  yet  a  mystery,  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  excessive  cropping  will  produce 
it    If  the  shanked  berries  are  allowed  to  haoig  the  foot8ta!ws  will 

'turn  blade  and  shrivel,  but  that  has  little  to  do  wi^  the  disease. 
•  S.  W. 


TAUNTON  DEANE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

»I  BATV  again  had  the  pleasure  of  offioiatiRff  at  the  S]riiibitio&  of 
.tUs  very  floarishing  Society  fand  wheve  all  the  aHeangeoMiUs  are  40 
admirably  carried  out  it  is  a  pteasure),  and  again  havebeon  aatoniBhed 
4t  the  seal  with  which  these  west  country  shows  are  catfiod  oat  and 
the  interest  taken  by  all  parties  in  them.  I  cannot  but  oootrast 
them  with  those  of  the  south-eastern  district.  The  value  of  the 
prizes,  the  amount  of  the  exhibits,  and  the  attendance  of  visitofs  are 
all  in  such  striking  contrast,  that  to  compare  them  would  be  indeed 
Olympus  to  a  molehill ;  and  it  must  he  recollectCKi  that  it  is  not 
merely  ui  the  county  town,  but  at  Weston,  Bridgewater,  Sherborne, 
'Barnstaple,  and  all  towns  of  any  size  that  these  astoiMi  shows  take 
plaoe.  Railway  stations  and  hoardings  are  covered  with  huge  postenL 
m  whaoh  the  Societies  seem  to  vie  with  one  another  as  to  whidi  shall 
offer  the  best  prizes  and  present  the  greatest  attiaotione.  Bxybitois 
leave,  but  others  take  their  place ;  tfa^  cottagers  ezUbit  better  every 
year,  and  some  of  their  exhibits  show  that  taste  is  not  confined  to  Um 
middle  and  upper  classes. 

In  noticing  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  which  are  always  so 
good  here,  some  idea  of  their  merits  may  be  gamed  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Cypher  of  Cheltenham  only  came  in  second,  the  place  of  honour 
being  allotted  to  Mr.  Fawkes  of  Exeter,  whose  gaMener  Mr.  Cole 
(one  of  the  Manchester  Coles)  shows  that  wherever  ^y  migfrate  th^ 
eariy  with  them  their  almost  unrivalled  skill  aspiantsaMO.  It  were 
iMe'eaa  to  give  the  names  of  the  plants  exhibited.  We  all  know  at 
thiB  season  of  the  year  what  they  must  be ;  aid  when  2fo.  Cypher, 
Mr.  Cole,  and  Mr.  Tiidgey  were  the  eeUitbitoiB  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  very  best  were  shown.  Theie  was  a  falling-^  in  the  foliage 
plants  and  Ferns,  but  in  the  otJier  departments  there  was  a  decided 
improvement.  The  cottagers'  productions  were  grand,  and  th^  might 
very  easily  have  competed  with  the  gentlemen's  garaeners.  It  was 
not  simply  that  the  vegetables  and  flowers  were  ^>od,  but  the  taste 
displayed  in  bouquets  was  very  great  amongst  them  ;  indeed  I  have 
rarely  seen  more  taste  than  in  the  bouquets  of  wild  flowers,  which, 
—reefer,  were  so  numerous  that  the  Judges  felt  ooapelled  to  award 
deable  the  number  of  prizes  offered  in  the  schedule.  In  this  tent, 
too,  wete  exhibited  the  table  decorations  and  boaqaels.  In  both  of 
these  JCiss  Cypher  agsin  took  first,  althonghii  is  rrWnwt  thir  Irsrtinn 


that  she  has  been  teaching  the  Taunton  folk  have  not  been  thrown 
away,  for  Miss  Yirgo  had  an  arrangement  very  much  in  her  style  and 
very  meritorious.  It  is  not  merelv  that  Hiss  Cypher  displays  her 
excellent  taste  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  her  flowers,  but 
that  all  the  appointments  of  the  table  were  chaste  and  elegant ;  the 
centre  one  was  too  high  for  the  present  taste,  where  everything 
must  be  as  low  as  possible.  But  by^aod-by  there  will  be  a  retxnn  to 
this  s^le,  which  would  never  have  gone  out  of  fashion  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  monstrosities  that  some  people  erected^  carrying  the 
arranjgempnt  to  its  absurd  extreme,  and  completely  hiding  those  at 
one  side  of  the  table  from  those  on  the  other.  The  latest  absurdity 
I  have  seen  of  the  present  extreme  was  the  scattering  of  Geranium 
petals  on  the  cloth  I 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  painstaking  than  the  manner  in 
which  all  the  details  of  the  Show  are  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  their  able  and  indefatigable  Secretary  Mr.  Clement  Smith,  and 
there  are  few  plaoes  where  a  flower  show  ean  be  more  heartily  enjoyed 
than  in  the  pleasant  county  town  of  Semesset^-P.,  Dec^, 

EARLY  ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 

Ths  bulbs  for  producing  the  earliest  flowers  at  the  end  of  October 
and  beginning  of  November  have  been  potted,  and  suecessional 
batches  will  require  potting  acc(»ding  to  demands.  The  potting 
of  the  last  batch  should  not  be  delayed  too  long.  It  is  a  frequent 
practice  to  defer  potting  in  order  to  maintain  a  supply  of  these 
delicious  white  flowers  over  the  longest  possible  period.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  bulbs  should  not  be  kept  too  long  out  of  the  soil ;  if 
kept  until  a  glutinous  substance  ooies  out  of  them  they  seldom  do 
much  good  afterwards,  and  those  are  freqnently  blamed  from  whom 
the  bmhs  havie  been  purchased.  The  early  nature  of  the  Roman 
Hyacinth  has  taught  ns  that  potting  should  be  done  in  good 
time,  and  retarding  done  when  the  bulbs  are  removed  from  the 
ashes  or  the  material  used  for  covering  them  after  potting.  It  is 
important  to  remove  them  from  the  covering  befoie  much  growth 
is  made,  at  least  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  well  rooted,  eradually 
exposing  them  to  the  light.  Those  of  the  latest  supply  should 
occupy  a  northern  position.  After  becoming  thoroughly  .green 
abundance  of  air  and  water  ^ould  be  given  them  Ubeiallyv— 
--W.B. 

THORNTON  HEATH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Much  finer  weather  favoured  the  fourth  annual  Exhibition  of  this 
.  Socie^  than  that  which  rendered  the  Show  last  year  comparatively 
unsatisfactory.  The  exhibits,  too,  were  fairly  numerous,  one  large 
marquee  being  filled  with  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
whicn  were  generally  marked  by  a  freshness  that  is  rarely  exceeded 
at  local  shows.  The  schedule  has  under^ne  a  careful  and  judicious 
revisiozL  the  money  value  of  the  prizes  m  many  of  the  chief  classes 
having  been  increased  and  other  improvements  effected  that  rmdered 
it  much  better  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Although  the  exhibitors  came  fonvard  freely  there  was  not  any  very 
close  competition  except  perhaps  in  the  classes  for  a  ^up  oi  plants 
and  that  zor  vegetables,  in  which  the  prizes  wexe  fairly  contested. 
The  vegetiU>les  were  particularly  well  shown,  notonly  by  w  amateurs 
and  gardeners,  but  oy  the  cottagers  also.  Cut  flowers  were  bright 
and  of  good  quality,  plants  numerous,  but  the  fruit  was  poorly 
remesented. 

The  principal  class  was  that  for  a  group  of  plants  ananged  for 
effect  in  the  shape  of  a  half  circle,  the  space  occupied  not  to  exosed 
10  feet  by  7  feet,  and  in  this  there  were  seven  competitors.  These 
groups  formed  an  important  part  of  the  display,  for  they  oocnpied 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  marquee,  lorming  a  line  nom 
end  to  end.  The  premier  prize  was  gained  bv  J.  C.  Lanyan,  Esq., 
Birdhurst,  Croydon  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Fewell),  who  contributcrd  a 
tasteful  arrangement  of  Liliums,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Crotons,  and 
Ferns.  Mrs.  Howes,  Waldron,  Croydon  (Mr.  A.  C.  Eoffley).  and 
D.  Cornish,  Esq.,  Dag^ial  House,  belhurst  (Mr.  Elsey),  followed 
with  pretty  groups.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  not  very 
extensively  shown.  In  the  class  for  six  specimens  in  flower  the  chief 
collection  came  from  Canon  Bridges,  Beddington  (Mr.  Penfold),  who 
secured  the  first  prize  with  neat  specimens  of  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
well  flowered ;  vinca  alba,  Y.  rosea,  and  Bondeletia  speciosa  major. 
The  corresponding  class  for  six  plants  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  foliage  brought  three  fine  collections.  Mr.  Fewell  took  the 
first  prize  with  handsome  examples  of  Casnarina  sumatsana,  5  to 
6  feet  high  and  in  excellent  health  ;  Stevensonia  g|randifolia,  very  fine ; 
Croton  variegatus,  good  colour ;  Theophrasta  imperialis,  vigorous ; 
and  Latania  borbonica.  Mr.  Penfold  was  awarded  an  equal  fint 
:  prize  for  a  collection,  including  admirable  specimens  of  Areea  lutes- 
cens,  Croton  interruptus,  and  Davidsoniapruriens,  the  latter  being  in 
splendid  condition..  J.  Bonner,  Esq.,  Wood  Hall,  South  IHilwich 
(Mr.  Bristow),  secured  the  third  prize  wi^  neat  plants.  Hardy  Ferns 
were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Penfold,  Fewell,  and  Roffley,  who  gained 
the  prizes  in  that  order.  Exotic  Ferns  were  also  noteworthv,  a  I>ick« 
seaia  antarctica  and  Adiantnm  cardiodilsna  in  Mr.  Fesvellv  premier 
collection  of  six  being  equally  fine.  Mr.  Penfold,  who  was  second, 
staged  a  good  specimen  of  Neottopteris  auatralasica  among  other 
upedes,  Mr.  J.  Bristow  taking  the  third  position.   JTuohsias,  Pelaxgo- 
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BiMT,  Mr.  PBwelJ,  F.  WiikiM,  a^.  (Mr.Woodj,  and  W.  1. 

Among  Uis  oat  flowen  Dahliu  irere  the  matt  nDmcmiB  and  th« 
but  in  giulit]-,  but  Aoaaa  and  Altera  were  abo  ahoivn  to  fair  oon- 
ditlDD.  For  IwelTB  Dahlia  blooms  of  distinct  larieties  Mr.  L.  Hake- 
maa,  9,  CleTeland  Tillu,  Benahain  Manor  Boad,  Ttiomton  Heath, 
eMily  obUiaed  the  first  priie  with  an  eiEellent  colloction  of  mn- 
metncal  eaelr  coloured  and  well  aelecled  blooma.  The  moat 
notable  varieliM  were  Yellow  Boy,  rery  floe  ;  Grand  Sol'JHi,  John 
Lamont,  and  Oracle.  The  Rar.  J.  mtsoa,  tb*  Vicarage,  Upper 
Norwood  (Mr.  Q.  K.  Wright),  waa  a  good  aecond,  and  W.  H.  ColluM, 
Eaq.  (Mr.  W.  Crane),  Cjpnu  Lodge,  followed  with  »niall  bnt  neat 
blooma.  There  were  fire  entrlea  in  thia  clue.  In  another  clan  for 
aix  DahUu  Mr.  H^keman  wu  again  an  admirable  Bnt  hla  bloom 
banc  of  high  qaaliij.  ]lcanB.Wririit  and  BlaeT  followed  wrtfa  bright 
•wdkieni.  Id  the  ■mattnm'claaa  for  i>rixDahliaa  Edward  Hnw&r. 
Bw].,  iMoloMw  Hoon,  Addtaoombe,  iteged  tfce  beat  oaneotion ;  Um 
■Bamd  pfbe  gidng  to  Mr.  W.  Plowman,  Beddlngton  I^ne,  near 
KUcAam.  Basm  wer»  not  flrtt-nt*.  the  two  prlndp^  oolleetiona 
Mng  (bow  from  Mr.  J.  Laat^  BoMh  Kotwood,  aod»r.  Bdwwd 
MawW.  Mr.  Penfold  exUIntod  a  good  oelleotioB  of  Ast«iB.  The 
•PnaT^ue  fbr  table  decorationa  was  obuined  hv  Heesn.  Blahop, 
Weat  Crojdon,  with  »  aimple,  neat,  and  jet  admirable  tastefol 
amngement  In  which  Bhodanthea  predommated,  most  pleaainglr 
intermmeled  with  OtasMa,  Mignonette,  Foma,  and  amall  Campantifaa. 
a  Terr  unprstentioaa  daTacter,  this  stand  wonld  hare 


fairlf  wall-ripattd  samidea  wen  ahown  by  Mr.  T.  Valatni^,  OoTdoo, 
who  gaiMd  the  cUef  priM)  in  all  the  olavoi.    YegMiblea  were  m- 

~  T.  VUMa, 

^t^~i —  ~>; '  ~"  —--«««.,,  .>^u^  AouTOHia  odsbo  :   and  Meavra. 

Kaher,  Orane,  Fewell,  and  Elser.  PoUtoea  ware  grandlT  shown  by 
W.  Gooch,  Baq.  6,  feimoce  Park  Villaa,  South  Norwood  ;  Mr,  Cf. 
Woodbam,  BorUi  Dnlwich;  and  Mr.  Bice.  Nnmerona  misoellanaotu 
gronpe  not  tor  competition  were  sent  by  aexeral  nniaerymen  and 
otfaoi,  tlR  mo«  not«rorthy  being  the  "handsome  colJecfiona  from 
Mr.  B.  8,  Willianw,  Upper  Holloway,  and  Meesra.  Lalng  A  Co., 
Fonat  Hill.  ^Moial  pr&oi  were  offered  by  Heesra.  Wm.  Panl  and 
Bona,  Waltbam  Cross,  Berta  ;  Heasra.  John  Ung  A  Co-  Potest  HiU  i 
Meana.  Hooper  A  Co^  Corent.  Garden,  London :  X««n.  Jam«s  C«t«r 
«™„COa,Hijjh  Holboin  i  Masn.  Daniels  Brothera,  Norwich  ;  Mr. 
B.  8.  WUliama,  and  Hewra.  Satton  A  Sons,  the  majority  beinB 
conteated  by  seTval  ezhiUtoia, 

All  the  amngemects  were  Tery  aatisfaotoiy,  and  were  highly 
creditable  to  the  eneivetic  and  enthnaiaatic  Secrtitary,  Mr.  L.  Hake- 
man,  who  has  labonredhatd  daring  the  past  year  to  render  the  Eihi- 
bitlsa  a  aaocess  and  to  improve  tts  condition  of  the  Society.  The 
Stum  waa  held  as  in  previous  years  by  permiaaion  of  K-  T.  Oelricha, 
"-It  111  the  gnnnidi  attached  to  Blm  Honie.    Dnriag  the  iflemooa 


HOW  ARE  YOU  OFF  FOR  WASPS? 

A  WITH  Mend  of  mine  wrote  to  tne  this  week,  and  Mked, 
"How anyonofl  for  wMpe!"  It«{^ied,  " I  shall  be  rerr  happy 
to  Bpue  yon  a  million  if  yon  wish."  Strange  to  say  tnat  tbii 
yeu  wa^  an  the  gardener's  e^eoial  trouble  (be  always  hM  me 
on  hand,  pom'  man  t)  Sometimu  grabs,  other  yoan  slugs  or  green 
fi^<v  too  little  lain  or  too  mnch.  The  gaMener  baa  always  a 
diflcnlty  to  Iiee ;  well  for  hin  it  be  has  not  two,  aa  the  man  had 
<rtKi  Mid  hn  t^iimnej  alwaya  smoked  and  bis  wile  always 
■oolded.  I  pitied  that  man.  Well,  I  bare  said  that  it  ia  ittmge 
th&t  thia  ol  all  yeara  wasps  are  so  namerons,  for  last  year  th«r« 
was  none,  or,  to  use  better  Knglish,  there  were  not  any.  It  wm 
also  ao  very  wet  Out  1  tbongbt  of  nests  there  would  not  be  any,  and 
that  wasps  wonld  be  exterminated.  Bat  it  is  not  so ;  erery  few 
yarda  in  the  hedgebanks  is  a  wasps'  neet.  Bach  small  garden  has 
one  to  boast  of,  and  larger  have  more.  They  ate  worse  than  birds 
howerer  nnmerons,  for  net  your  Cnrranta,  Gooseberriea,  Hasp- 
benieai  SInwberries,  and  Cherries,  and  Mr.  Blackbird  and  Mrs. 
niroA  SK  done,  and  sit  on  an  Apple  bongh  eridontlj  thinkine 
— "This  is  too  bad.  Qaas  were  bad  cnoagh,  but  tben  a  body  had 
a  obutee,  and  we  hare  good  eyes  and  go^  wings  ;  but  these  neta 
■>«  dlagraoefnl ;  we  can  see  the  fmit  and  can't  get  at  it.  Too 
twd;  too  bad  ;  the  world  grows  worse  and  worse  1 "  The  wasps 
an  ereiywhare,  and  no  sooner  does  one  kind  of  fmit  npen  or 
partly  ripen  than  tfaej  begin  their  attack.  Cherries  first,  then 
uomeberrles,  now  Peaches,  Flams,  Pears,  and  eren  Apples. 

I  hsTe  taxed  my  ingennity  to  dertroy  them.  Wide-monthed 
bottles  with  beer  and  treacle  in  them  are  good,  bat  they  fill  ao 
i^lfdly  that  soon  the  wasps  fly  oat  triampbantly,  sipping  tiie 
iteotor  in  safet?  standing  on  the  oorpses  of  tbefr  brethren.  1  hare 
a  great  nwnber  of  theae  standing  on  the  ground  and  hanging  in 


tha  tne^  biii  sUll  Oie  wntobea  corn  in  thicker  srcrnw;  MKh 
battle  m^  kill  a  corporal's  (rnaid,  bnt  what  ia  that  ont  of  a  wtida 
amy  t  I'hea-  aa  to  the  ncMa.  In  olden  days  we  Uew  theaa  np 
with  gimpowdar  late  at  ni|^t,  and  there  was  high  ezoitetMBS' 
amoDg  ttw  bofi  in  l^*TiUage  lane— they  looking  on.  nien  tbs 
panaa  belrae  tte  ax[do*lon,  then  ths  wasps  aionnd  ttalr  haada 
after,  then  tha  deligbttnl  IMUng  of  cocperlencing  or  bniag  «« tba' 
TOge  of  danger.  Wedon't  do  this  now  ;  we  poor  gas  t^  into  the 
holes,  abonta  pintwill  do,  and  the  wasps  that  are  in  can't  jet  ont, 
and  those  that  are  ont  can't  get  in  I  Bat  at  no  time  an  ^  the 
ownara  of  a-nett  at  home.  At  nigbt  ther  sleep,  if  ther  slMp  Kb 
all  daring  the  gtoriow  oami*al  of  the  Enitt  aaaion,  in  Aprdsa  wrt 
other  frnits  hidlowed  ont  by  their  indnstry.  In  spite  in  tnaclr 
tr^  aad'  gn  tor,'  whioh  we  have  to  give  aometimei  ■on'  thin 
once,  ■•  the  iMMe  gently  aahe  another  bole  and  to,  woe  c<  ttna 
at  least  maba  mw^  at  escape. 

Bat  now  for  tke  best  plan  I  know,  which  timps  all  than  warn 
that  are  flying  about.  Take  two  haadllgfats ;  place  one  on^  the 
ground,  but  raiaed  about  an  inch  from  the  gronndl^  apiWvef' 


-uu  i^umi  uiB  nam  piues  m  ail  toe  ornaaea.  vegataDlea  war 
commonlv  abudant,  aod  In  fins  oondition  s«Bei*Jlr.  Tha 
Buaoeaafd  exhibitors  were  P.  Mioahina',  Bsq.,  8,  Shirley.  1 
Bonth  Norwood  ;  8.  Atterbnir,  Esq^  Thoraton  Heath  ;  and  H 


Fig.  St.— Tf  S^  TI^ 

wood  at  each  tS  its  fonr  comera.  Break  two  small  boIcB  hi  ttie 
lop  of  this  handHght.  pet  a  few  pieces  of  Apple  on  the  gtonnd 
under,  place  another  light  of  exactly  the  same  siu  en  tiKitopct 
tbis,  laying  meee  all  roond  the  edge  where  the  two  meet.  1%« 
waspa,  attracted  by  the  Apples,  enter.  When  they  haTe  eaten 
they  natorally  fiy  npwards,  pass  throagh  tbe  boles  int«  the  apper 
glass,  where  tiiey  in  a  short  time  die  from  starratlon,  fiinlnp 
among  the  ukmb.  They  never  think  of  crawling  down  through' 
the  iMles.  Thos  tfa^  ate  trapped.  I  have  just  seen  as  many 
WBSpe  cancht  in  Oiia  way  as  woald  oome  from  two  or  thiee  neria. 
Tbe  only  thing  to  do  when  onoe  the  trap  is  made  is  to  continae  to 
pnt  in  fresh  pieces  of  Apple  or  Pear  or  an;  other  frait.  I  enclMo 
a  rough  sketch  for  the  better  understanding  of  this  plani — WlHr- 
BHiRB  SnnnB. 

[This  is  one  of  the  oldert  and  one  of  the  best  modes  of  tnqiping 
wasps  that  we  are  acquaint^  with,— Sua.] 


WISTER  OHI0N8  AHD  SPHING  LETTUCm 

osiosa 

Sun  of  this  nsefol  eacnlent  should  be  sown  this  nxntb  for  n- 

arlng  sepply  of  bulbs,  and  some  time  between  the  16th  and  SOth 
y  of  tiie  month  is  a  good  time  for  sewing  it  If  sown  befwa  tha 
fonner  date  there  is  a  risk  of  tbe  young  plants  ruiming  te  seed, 
and  if  after  the  latter  date  Uie  seed  most  be  sown  on  well-pre- 
pared pntrcrisad  soil,  and  on  land  that  ia  well  diaJned.  An  opca 
poaitKm  is  at  all  times  neces^^,  away  from  tbe  shads  of  tssai. 
A  good  dressing  of  old  maonre  snonld  be  dug  into  the  grennd  » 
fortnight  if  possible  before  sowing,  leaving  the  aniface  rough  and 
open  to  the  aotion  of  the  air,  then  after  a  shower  or  sprinkling 
with  water  tin  cleds  will  tall  to  pieces  easily^,  and  tbe  gronad  be 
in  good  condition  (or  receiving  the  seed,  which  shonld  ba  sown  'a- 
drills  a  foot  apart,  covered  over  and  trodden  firmly. 

The  White  Usbon  variety  J  have  found  to  be  very  baldy,  haviac 
endnred  the  laat  two  winters  well ;  it  has  also  a  very  mild  fiaTonr. 
When  the  yoang  plants  can  be  seen  in  the  rows  a  Dutch  hoe  should 
be  run  through  them  to  destroy  small  weeds  and  promote  healthy 
Toot-sotian.  The  nrws  should  also  be  band-weedad  ;  and  in  Octo 
ber,  etpecially  if  dry,  the  hoe  shonld  be  ran  throagh  again,  twice 
if  poauble  ;  they  will  then  take  care  of  themselves  till  the  spring. 
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In  Ifareb,  when  vacant  ground  is  more  plenttfol  than  in  Angnst, 
another  bed  is  prepared,  using  plentj  of  manure.  Drills  are 
made  a  foot  apart,  and  enough  young  Onions  drawn  from  the 
seed  bed  to  plant  6  inches  apart  in  the  rowa,  not  inserting  them 
too  deeplj.  These  come  in  f(»r  kitchen  use  in  early  summer  after 
the  old  stock  of  store  Onions  are  over,  and  before  the  young 
Onions  sown  in  March  are  ready.  The  young  Onions  in  tbs  seed 
bed  from  which  these  are  drawn  are  used  in  a  small  state  for 
saladings.  The  rows  can  be  cleared  as  wanted,  the  ground  hoed, 
and  Brussels  Sprouts  or  Cauliflower  planted  in  it  without  being 
dug.  If  the  ^und  is  firm  and  solid  so  much  the  better,  as,  if  too 
hard  for  makmg  the  holes  with  a  wooden  dibber,  an  iron  crowbar 
can  be  used. 

It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  sow  half  the  Onion  crop  in  August,  and 
if  laiige  Onions  for  use  in  summer  are  in  much  request,  the  Tripoli 
kinds  and  Oiant  Kocca  may  be  sown  as  well  as  the  White  Lisbon. 
The  last-named  is  erown  largely  for  bunching  as  young  Onions  in 
March,  April,  and  May,  to  send  to  Corent  Omen,  and  other 
markets.  

8FBINO  LETTUCK 

The  old  Bath  or  Brown  Cos  when  well  blanched  in  April  and 
May  iM  admitted  by  most  gardeners  to  be  one  of  the  hardiest  and 
best  eating  Lettuces  grown,  and  such  1  have  found  it  As  last 
winter  was  a  pretty  good  test  respecting  their  hardihood,  two 
other  Tarieties  were  sown  at  the  same  time  (the  20th  of  August) 
with  it— the  Early  Paris  Market  Cabbage  Lettuce  and  Hick's 
Hardy  White.  Ihese  two  prored  to  be  equally  as  hardy,  the 
Early  Paris  Market  coming  into  use  first,  Hick^s  Hardy  White 
second,  and  the  Bath  Cos  next,  keeping  up  a  supply  till  the 
spring-sown  Lettuce  came  in.    The  Paris  Market  hearts  a  little 

Juicker  than  that  useful  variety  All  the  Year  Bound  ;  and  as  early 
ettuces  in  spring  are  much  sought  after,  these  notes  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  as  there  is  yet  time  to  sow  the  seed  on  a  warm 
border.  The  Paris  Market,  too,  if  sown  in  February  at  the  foot 
of  a  wall,  in  a  warm  position,  and  thinned  to  5  or  6  inches  apart, 
is  fit  for  use  quicker  than  any  variety  I  know  of.  At  all  times  as 
opportunity  occurs  the  hoe  should  be  kept  at  work  between  them, 
not  80  much  for  the  Fake  of  destroying  weeds  as  to  promote  free 
growth,  thus  causing  the  crops  to  come  into  use  earlier  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  ground  was  not  touched. — ^A.  Habdino. 


CUTTINa  VINES  IN  SUMMER. 

Of  all  the  plantit  in  uur  gardens  few  or  none  will  bear  cutting 
or  pinching  while  in  a  growing  state  better  than  the  Orape  Vine. 
If  a  leading  rod  or  a  side  shoot  is  stopped  or  taken  off  at  any 
part,  the  bud  below  this  sends  forth  a  fresh  shoot  in  a  remark- 
ably short  time,  and  it  only  takes  a  few  weeks  for  this  to  attain 
the  full  dimensions  of  the  original  growth  ;  and  further,  a  green 
Vine  stopped  all  over  on  one  day  soon  becomes  a  flourishing  mass 
of  young  shoots  again  without  showing  the  slightest  injury. 
Takii^  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  surprising  that  many 
should  regard  cutting  the  ripe  wood  of  Vines  as  being  so  ruinous 
to  the  Vine's  constitution.  After  the  wood  begins  to  turn  brown 
it  is  rerj  seldom  touched  with  the  knife,  and  at  pruning  time  the 
utmost  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  smallest  wound  bleeding. 
Whether  this  may  be  necessary  or  not  I  will  not  argue  at  the 
present  time,  but  I  wish  to  state  that,  so  long  as  the  leaves  are  on 
the  Vines,  any  part  of  the  wood  may  be  cut  without  any  sap 
escaping  or  injuiy  being  done. 

In  these  days  of  economy,  and  as  many  Vines  are  now  grown, 
the  summer  growths  are  so  interlaced,  and  the  leaves  so  crowded 
over  the  shoots,  that  the  wood  liai>  no  fair  chance  of  ripening  until 
the  best  weather  for  accomplishing  this  is  over,  and  aU  the  fullest 
and  best  buds  are  formed  at  the  extreme  or  wrong  end  of  the 
shoot,  as  it  is  those  buds  nearest  the  main  stem  which  produce  the 
fruit  the  following  year.  To  swell  up  and  ripen  these  buds 
thoroughly  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  arts  of  Orape-growing, 
and  to  secure  this  very  desirable  end  the  present  time  should  he 
taken  advantage  of  to  cut  in  all  Vine  shoots  made  this  season. 
Shoots  from  which  the  fruit  may  have  been  cut  may  be  shortened 
back  to  8  or  10  inches  from  the  main  stem,  and  those  bearing 
fruit  to  one  eye  beyond  the  bunch.  All  wood  intended  to  ripen 
may  be  treated  in  this  way  without  incurring  any  danger  of 
stMting  a  second  growth,  and  the  advantage  of  the  operation  will 
be  distinctlv  visible  next  season  by  the  nee  way  in  which  the 
Vines  start  into  growth,  and  the  profusion  of  bunches  as  well  as 
the  general  improvement  of  the  Vines.— A  Kitohen  Gabdeneb. 


present  in  cultivation  by  the  tzade.  and  that  out  of  this  thirty- 
five  only  some  twenty-five  would  rank  as  exhibition  flowers.  Tlua 
shows  235  discarded  in  fourteen  years — 1>.,  replaced  by  superior 
blooms.  As  really  good,  new,  and  distinct  Boees  are  scarce  this 
seems  to  point  to  a  rapid  progress,  and  the  difficult  with  growers 
now  is  to  keep  down  the  number  of  varieties;  as  old  favourites  are 
hard  to  discard.— Gboboe  Buktabd,  Maidstone. 
P.S. — ^The  Teas  of  that  day  are  still  our  best  varieties. 


DISA  GRANDIFLORA. 


Bon  Pnooi»PM.— I  was  recently  looking  over  a  full  catalc^ue 
of  Hose*  of  lB6f--6,  and  think  your  readers  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  out  of  270  H.P.'s  quoted  there  only  thirty-five  are  at 


It  appears  from  the  excellent  notes  (page  109)  of  mv  friend  Mr. 
Tymons  that  this  lovely  Orchid  is  again  coming  to  the  front.  I 
say  again,  for  I  can  recollect  when  nearlv  twenty  years  ago  there 
was  a  tremendous  furore  about  it.  At  the  grand  opening  day  of 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society*s  Gardens  Donald  Beaton  wrote 
thus,  and  whoever  wrote  such  reports  of  flower  shows  as  he  did  1 — 
"  At  the  extreme  east  stood  two  large  pans  of  Dii>a  grandiflora, 
from  the  top  of  Table  Mountain  behind  Cape  Town,  from  Mr. 
Leach,  the  greatest  effort  of  prize  gardening  of  all  that  was  at 
this  Show.  No  one  in  Britain  has  yet  succeeded  in  growing  this 
plant  to  perfection  except  Mr.  Leach  hinself,  and  he  says  it  is  as 
easy  as  any  other  plant  when  the  right  treatment  is  given — say  a 
mountain  plant  from  a  bog  as  hardy  as  any  Cape  Geranium.  I 
have  patronised  this  plant  from  the  first  to  test  the  skill  and 
patience  of  our  craft,  and  now  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  record 
that  all  the  difficulties  have  been  entirely  got  rid  of."  In  a  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  later  on,  in  recording  the  first  grand  Bose  show 
held  at  the  Horticultoral  Gardens  he  said,  **  0.  Leach,  Esq., 
Heys  Boad,  Clapham  Park,  sent  three  large  pan-pots  full  of  his 
glorious  Disa  grandiflora,  the  very  finest  terrestrial  Orchid  in  the 
world,  and  there  is  none  in  the  air  to  compare  with  it ;  more- 
over, it  was  in  full  perfection  as  it  was  never  seen  before  in 
Europe." 

It  was  a  month  or  so  after  that— desirous  of  obtaining  a 
drawing  of  it  for  tho  "  Floral  Magazine,"  which  I  then  edited — 
that  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Leach,  and  described  in  the  Journal 
my  impressions  of  it  "  at  home,"  and  these  were  my  words. 
The  **  Cottage  Gardeners*  Dictionary  "  in  describing  it  had  said 
it  has  hitherto  baffled  the  skill  of  British  cultivators.  I  said  this 
can  be  no  longer  said .  '*  Mr.  Leach  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing it  from  the  Cape,  and  believing,  as  all  the  world  did,  that 
it  required  ito  season  of  rest,  he  allowed  it  to  diy  off  in  the  winter, 
and  as  a  necessary  result  Inst  it ;  but  one  autumn,  noticing 
that  a  plant  still  retained  its  verdure,  he  determined  to  s^e 
whether  keeping  in  a  growing  state  would  suit  it.  This  was 
the  very  point  to  hit,  for  when  the  shooto  of  the  present  year 
die  down — ^yea,  before  they  do  so,  the  bud  is  springing  up  along- 
side of  it  that  is  to  form  the  new  plant."  Mr.  I^acn  made 
no  secret  of  his  culture.  He  told  it  to  all  who  were  interested. 
He  gave  one  of  his  largest  plants  to  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society.  He  presented  twenty  plants  to  the  Gardeners*  Benevolent 
Society,  which  were  sold  by  auction  for  its  boiefit,  and  he  gave 
plants  to  friends ;  yet  for  one  reason  or  another  persons  did  not 
succeed  with  it.  I  have  generally  when  visiting  collections  of 
Orchids  asked  to  see  it,  but  it  has  usually  been  in  very  noor 
condition.  I  have  known  large  quantities  of  it  to  be  imported  by 
some  of  our  largest  growers,  but  they  ha?e  failed.  I  saw  it  a  few 
Tears  ago  at  Glasnevin  in  fine  condition.  It  was  admirably  grown 
by  Mr.  Salt ;  and  I  also  saw  it  very  well  grown  at  Chatsworth. 
For  some  years  I  grew  it  well,  Mr.  Leach  having  kindly  given  me 
a  plant ;  but  when  I  came  out  here  twelve  years  ago  it  dwindled 
away  and  I  lost  it  altogether.  As  I  in  no  way  altered  my  treat- 
ment of  it  I  could  not  account  for  this,  but  a  friend  to  whom  I 
was  speaking  about  it  suggested  it  was  probably  owing  to  the 
chalky  nature  of  the  water.  Two  years  ago  I  purchased  a  clump 
of  it  from  the  Colchester  Bulb  Company,  and  was  disappointed, 
knowing  its  history,  to  find  that  it  was  a  dry  lump.  However,  it 
started,  grew  well,  and  this  year  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it  once  again  in  fiowcr,  the  plant  having  thrown  up  two 
flowering  stems  with  a  couple  of  flowers  on  ea<ui.  I  have  as  far 
as  possible  watered  it  with  rain  water,  and  the  last  two  years  have 
not  often  left  us  without  a  supply  of  that.  But  I  am  more  inclined 
to  think  that  the  character  of  toe  peat  has  something  to  say  to 
its  success.  Mine  was  procured  from  Mr.  Epps,  and  in  that  it  has 
thriven  well.  I'he  present  year*s  shooto  are  b^inning  to  show 
symptoms  of  decay,  but  I  see  at  their  base  strong  sturdy  shooto 
ready,  I  hope,  for  next  year's  work.  I  have  nothing  but  a  cool 
greenhouse  firom  which  frost  is  excluded  ;  in  this  I  keep  it  through 
the  winter.  When  spring  advances  I  bring  it  near  the  door, 
the  position  in  which  I  saw  it  at  Chatoworth.  I  have  a  syringe 
lying  close  by  it,  and  I  syringe  the  plant  every  time  I  go  into  the 
greenhouse.    I  £^ould  add  that  I  prefer  a  pan  to  a  deep  pot  for 
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growing  it  in,  and  that  the  drainage  must  be  yery  good.  But  Mr. 
Tjmons  has  00  clearly  shown  the  best  way  of  caUiTatlng  it  that 
I  haye  no  intention  of  adding  to  his  paper,  but  simply  to  give  a 
little  of  the  past  history  of  Disa  grandiflora,  which  may  have 
escaped  the  recollection  of  those  who  are  now  interested  in  the 
plant. — D.,  Deal, 

[We  shall  next  week  publish  notes  on  raising  Disa  grandiflora 
from  seed,  by  Mr.  Tymons.— Eds.] 


being  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  and  Bamet ;  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  A  Son,  Waltham  Cross ;  Mr.  Francis  of  Hertford ;  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt ;  Mr.  Watson ;  and  Mr.  Springings  of  St.  Albans. 


WENTWORTH  CASTLE. 


HERTFORDSHIRE  COUNTY  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Probably  the  first  horticultural  Exhibition  ever  held  in  the  town 
of  SL  Albans  took  place  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last  in  the  grounds 
adjoining  Oorhambury  Lods:e,  that  site  having  been  kindly  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Committee  by  the  President,  the  Earl  of  Yerulam. 
The  Show  was  projected  by  the  Herts  Bee-keepers'  Association,  and 
by  the  sid  of  the  energetic  Honorary  Secretary,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Peel, 
the  preliminaries  were  successfully  carried  out,  and  the  two  exhibi- 
tions were  held  in  conjunction.  A  report  in  another  page  indicates 
the  success  of  the  bee-keepers'  portion,  and  if  the  horticultural  display 
was  not  quite  so  extensive  or  so  generally  satisfactory  as  might  have 
been  expected,  it  was  certainly  no  fault  of  the  management.  Of  the 
eighty  classes  enumerated  in  the  schedule  all  were  confined  to  county 
growers,  but  many  of  these  admirably  endeavoured  to  sustain  their 
credit,  and  to  some  extent  succeeded  in  their  efforts.  The  plants, 
fruit,  and  flowers  occupied  one  large  marquee,  and  a  portion  of  another 
was  devoted  to  vegetaoles  and  the  cottagers'  productions,  the  arrange- 
ments being  satisfactory  with  the  exception  that  too  heavy  a  canvas 
was  employed  for  the  marquees,  which  was  the  more  noticeable  as  the 
early  part  of  the  day  was  very  dull.  A  large  proportion  of  the  plants 
exhibited  consisted  of  collections  from  nurserymen  not  for  compe- 
tition, and  brightened  the  Show  considerably. 

The  principal  class  was  that  for  a  group  of  plants  to  occupy  a  space 
of  100  square  feet,  and  in  this  there  were  only  two  exhibitors.  Mr. 
Aylott,  Oaklands,  St  Albans,  was  first  with  an  elegant  arrangement 
of  Ferns,  Coleuses,  Achimenes,  and  Pelargoniums,  the  chief  feature 
of  the  group  being  the  baskets  of  Panicum  variegatum  and  Trades- 
cantia  zebrina  suspended  over  it.  Mr.  D.  Springings,  The  Nurseries, 
St  Albans,  followed  with  Croton6,Li1iums,  Ferns,  Ac. — ^healthy  plants, 
but  not  disposed  in  a  particularly  artistic  style.  For  nine  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  W.  B.  Greenfield,  Esq.,  Beecfawood  Park  (Mr.  J. 
Freemsn),  gained  the  first  prize  with' the  only  collection^  which  com- 
prised a  fair  Cordyline  inaivisa  and  a  healthy  Alocasia  Jenningsii 
The  best  six  stove  and  srreenhouse  plants  was  staged  by  E.  E.  Fen- 
wick,  Esq.,  High  Firs.  Harpenden  (Mr.  G.  Underwood),  and  included 
Acalypha  marginata,  Yinca  alba,  and  Cassia  corymboisa  in  vigorous 
health,  the  last-named  behig  well  fiowered  and  not  so  legg^  as  it  is 
usually  seen.  Colonel  Sim.  Bushey  (Mr.  Willcocks).  was  second  with  a 
fine  example  of  Dieffenbacnia  Bausei  and  apotf ul  of  Vallota  purpurea. 
In  the  class  for  twenty  plants  suitable  for  table  decoration  Mr. 
Willocks  was  placed  first  with  neat  specimens  of  Palms,  iJracmnas. 
Crotons,  and  Aralias.  Mr.  Sibley  sna  Mr.  G.  Underwood  followed 
with  similarly  neat  plants.  The  only  other  exhibits  of  plants  that 
require  notice  are  the  Ferns,  of  whicn  two  collections  were  staged, 
containing  eight  each.  Mr.  G.  Underwood  was  first,  specimens  of 
Adiantum  formosnm  and  A.  concinnum  being  notable  for  their  fireshr 
nees.    Mr.  Freeman  was  awarded  an  equal  first  prize. 

Fruit  was  fairly  well  shown,  a  few  of  the  collections  containing 
really  excellent  samples.  In  the  class  for  eight  dishes  Mr.  G.  Sage, 
The  Gardens,  Ashridee  Park,  Great  Berkhampstead.  was  awarded  the 
poremier  prize  for  weu-ooloured  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  very  fine 
ttoyal  George  Peaches,  excellent  Elruge  Nectarines^anosome  Morello 
Cherries,  and  an  enormous  Melon,  The  Squire.  C.  Butler,  Eso.,  Hert- 
ford (Mr.  G.  Aslett).  was  second  with  a  moderately  fine  collection, 
inoludiufr  good  Morello  Cherries  and  a  fair  Gilbert's  green-flesh  Melon. 
For  six  diuies  of  distinct  fruits,  H.  J.  Toulmer,  Esq.,  Child wickbury, 
St  Albans  (Mr.  C.  Pollard),  obtained  premier  honoure  with  ripe  Pine- 
apple Nectarines,  Moorpark  Apricots,  and  Black  Hambureh  Grapes. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Colney  Park  (Mr.  Sibley),  followed  with  neat  and 
fresh  specimens  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Guming,  Brockett  Hall  Gardens,  Welwyn. 
taking  the  third  position.  Messrs.  Sage  and  Aslett  were  successful 
exhibitors  of  Pine  Apples,  both  fruits  being  of  medium  size  but  well 
ripened.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were  shown  by  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Peel,  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  G.  C.  Lockhart,  Esq.,  The  Elms  (Mr.  F. 
Froud),  in  fair  conaition  and  secured  the  chief  prizes.  Mr.  G.  Norman, 
The  Gardens,  Hatfield  House,  Hatfield,  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the 
class  for  any  other  black  Grapes,  ana  obtained  the  chief  prize  for 
Madresfield  Court,  well  coloured  and  of  good  size  both  in  bunch  and 
beny.  White  Grapes  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Aslett  in  fair  condi- 
tion, and  he  obtained  the  first  prize  in  that  class.  Melons,  Figs,  and 
Peaches  were  represented  by  moderately  good  fruits,  the  latter  being 
the  best  in  quality.  Mr.  Sage  and  Mr.  Sibley  were  the  principal 
priietakers. 

Tegetables  were  fresh  and  clean,  Messrs.  Avlott  and  Sibley  taking 
the  majority  of  the  prizes.  Cut  fiowers  were  few  and  do  not  require 
special  comment  The  cottagers'  productions  were  numerous,  the 
yegetobles  being  particularly  well  grown.  Several  neat  collections  of 
wild  flowers  were  also  exhibited,  the  specimens  being  very  accurately 
named. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  yeiy  nnmeions,  the  most  important 


By  the  kindness  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  Esq.,  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  SheflSeld  and  Hallamshire  Gardeners'  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  were  allowed  to  visit  the  gardens  at  Went- 
worth Castle  on  August  3rd.  On  arriving  at  Birdwell  station  we 
were  conducted  to  the  Birdwell  Lodge  gates,  and  there  commenced 
a  most  pleasant  and  instmctiye  walk.  The  drive  is  abont  three 
miles  long  from  the  lodge  to  the  castle,  and  on  entering  the  gates 
the  visitor  is  at  once  struck  with  the  magnificent  specimens  of 
Beech ;  at  least  for  700  or  800  yards  there  is  a  continuous  avenue 
of  Beech,  many  having  stems  from  4  to  5^  feet  in  diameter. 
Emerging  from  the  avenne  into  an  open  space  there  was  a  fine 
lake  to  the  right  with  an  island  of  Rushes  in  the  centre,  and  a 
little  f nrther  to  the  left  were  two  grand  old  Elms.  After  passing 
over  a  bridge  with  rustic  fencing  there  was  another  lake  with 
several  islands.  On  passing  throngh  another  gate  we  were  in  ^e 
woods  again,  with  an  avenue  on  each  side  consisting  of  old  trees 
of  Oak,  Ash,  &c. ;  to  the  right  were  good  specimens  of  Larch,  the 
trunks  being  over  3  feet  in  diameter,  one  clothed  with  Ivy  was 
very  beautiful.  We  next  entered  the  open  park,  the  drive  being 
lined  with  trees,  one  side  grand  Elms,  the  other  Oaks. 

On  arriving  at  the  gardens  we  were  met  by  Mr.  James  Batley, 
the  gardener,  who  escorted  ns  through  the  private  grounds, 
kitehen  garden,  and  houses,  to  the  famous  old  castle,  rebuilt  in 
1720,  which  is  said  to  have  been  besieged  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 
The  walls  round  the  old  courtyard  are  being  fast  covered  with 
Ivy,  and  the  banks  and  a  yard  are  laid  down  with  grass,  and  in 
the  centre  is  erected  a  statue  of  the  third  Earl  of  Strafford.  From 
the  top  of  the  castle  the  visitors  obtained  a  fine  view  of  Penistone 
and  the  surronnding  neighbourhood.  Near  the  flower  garden  is  a 
monnment  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague.  The  conservatory  was  next  visited.  Tacsonia 
Van  Volxemi  was  growing  there  luxuriantly,  the  roof  being 
almost  covered  with  it  Mr.  Batley  said  that  for  the  last  Ave 
years  the  plant  had  rarely  been  out  of  .flower.  The  remainder  of 
the  roof  was  covered  with  the  graceful  Ck>boBa  scandens.  There 
was  a  laige  walk  down  the  centre  and  one  on  each  side  of  the 
conservatoiy.  In  the  centre  bed  was  a  grand  specimen  of  the 
Norfolk  Island  Pine,  the  other  beds  being  fiUed  with  good  examples 
of  Oranges,  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  and  similar  plants. 

In  the  kitehen  garden  were  some  bushes  of  Red  Corranto  loaded 
with  large  fruit  Peas,  Celery,  Lettuce,  and  vegetebles  generally 
were  doing  remarkably  well.  The  first  house  we  came  to  there 
was  a  cool  greenhouse  filled  with  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  then  came 
the  Pine  stove.  The  Pines  both  for  succession  and  fruiting  wera 
looking  well.  The  side  benches  of  this  house  were  oocnpi^  with 
Ferns  and  Dracaenas  for  teble  decoration.  In  Uie  vinery  late  Grapes 
were  very  good  both  in  bunch  and  berry.  A  snn-dial  made  in 
1732  out  of  a  Tew  tree  was  greatly  admired.  In  an  Orange  house 
a  good  specimen  of  Tacsonia  princeps  was  in  flower.  In  another 
vinery  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  were  fine,  iJie  bunches  being 
large.  The  adjoining  house  conteined  Black  Hamburghs  imd 
Gros  Colman;  the  bunches  and  berries  of  the  former  were  better 
than  I  have  seen  for  several  years.  The  next  house  was  planted  with 
young  Vines  growing  very  freely ;  a  Vine  in  a  pot  was  carrying 
two  bunches  of  Hamburghs  weighing  over  6  lbs.  each.  On  leaving 
this  house  and  passing  through  the  kitchen  garden  to  the  outer 
door  our  visit  to  the  gardens  terminated,  everyone  being  quite 
satisfied  with  what  they  had  seen.  Permission  having  been  granted 
for  the  visitors  to  see  the  picture  galleries,  many  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity.  The  paHy  returned  to  Shefl^d  in  the 
evening  well  satisfied  with  their  pleasant  excnr8ion.^BOBKBT 

HALL. 

Death  of  Mb.  Abraham  STANSFiELD.—Mr.  Abraham  Stans- 
field,  of  Vale  Cottage,  Todmorden,  senior  Mutner  of  the  firm  of 
A.  Stansfield  k  Son,  nurserymen  of  Vale  Gardens,  better  known 
as  8tansfield*s  Gardens,  died  rather  suddenly  on  Snnday  morning 
last,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  deceased  had  been  in  a  very 
feeble  condition.  Mr.  Stansfield  had  all  his  life  been  a  most 
useful  man  to  the  town  of  Todmorden,  having  taken  an  active 
part  in  every  matter  which  was  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  he  had  also  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  was  a  prominent  friend  to  the  Todmorden  Scientiflc  Associa- 
tion, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  President  of  the  Todmorden 
Botanical  Society,  which  post  he  had  occupied  for  a  great  number 
of  years.  He  had  at  vanons  times  of  his  life  been  fidly  engaged 
in  public  and  private  ofikses,  and  was  veiy  widely  known  and 


reapecttd.     He  was  serentj-aeven  jean  of  age  at  the  time  of 
hiadecease* 


READING  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
AUTUMN  BHOW. 

Thk  second  Exhibitioii  of  the  year  wa«  held  fm  Thuredi^  last  in 
the  Abbej  Bains,  Forbnxy,  and  pioved  a  great  sooceu  in  every 
respect,  the  exhibits  bein^  numeeona,  the  weather  exceptionally  fine, 
ana  the  attendance  of  Tuitors  lar^.  Plants  were  repvesented  by 
many  admirable  collections  contauuae  bright  healthy  specimens. 
Cut  flowers  were  veir  abundant,  and  added  considerably  to  the 
pleasing  effect  of  the  Show ;  while  fruit  and  vegetables  were  staged 
in  first-rate  condition,  especially  the  former.  The  exhibits  were  very 
tastefully  arranged,  and  a  charming  earn  d'ail  wae  presented  to  the 
visitor  on  entering  the  marquee  at  the  mgher  end,  the  sloping  and 
terraced  sidee  bemg  well  suited  for  dispujing  plants  te  the  best 
advantage.  The  management  was  geneimUy  satlsftietDiy,  but  an 
unacooontable  delay  oocaned  in  judging^tiur  plants^ 

Btotb  Am)  0RSBNHOtrBi  Plavtbi— These  were  not  represented 
br  many  oollections,  but  tiie  plants  staged  were  mostly  vigorona 
clean  specimens.  In  the  prinoqMl  elaM  for  nine  plants  there  woe 
only  two  esdiibitora.  Mn.  Ifarsden,  The  Wilderness,  Reading  (Mr. 
Leea)  saining  the  chief  pnm  with  wetl-flowered  Buohikria  amasonioa, 
a-  handsome  Allamanda  Headexsent.  and.  a  neat  Rondeletia  spedosa. 
Mr.  Mould,  nurseryman,  Pewsey,  followed  wiUi  smaller  plants,  among 
which  were  Erica  Anstiniana  and  a  well-trained  and  healthy  Glohosa 
superba.  In  the  corresponding  amateurs'class  for  four  specimens  Major 
Storer,  Pnrley  (Mr.  Mortimer);  occupied  the  premier  position,  a  specimen 
of  Bougainvilleafflabra  beinflrnoticeable  for  the  profusion  of  its  flowers. 
B.  Eyre,  Esq..  Welford  Parte  (Mr.  C.  Ross),  was  placed  second,  hia 
best  plants  being  Yinca  alba  and  Jnstieia  camea.  the  latter  in  much 
better  oonditfon  than  it  ie  usually  seen.  Mr.  Mould  was  first  for  a 
single  specimen  in  flower  with  Allamaida  nebilis  in  sopeifo  condition, 
thefoliage  and  growthlnxuiiantand  the  flowess  abundant.  IL  Floyd, 
Esq.,  Reading  (Mr.  Armstrong)^  followed  with  a  well*pown  Encharis 
amaconica.  Por  a  single  specimen  new  or  rare  plant  Mr.  Ross  was 
first  with  Maranta  Van  den  Heckei,  a  fine  vaiietv  with  dark  green 
elliptical  leaves  and  a  white  centre.  H.  J.  Simona8,Bsq.,  Cavenham 
(Mr.  Bexant),  was  second  with  Diosoorea  illustrata,  most  luxuriant 
J.  T.  Hall,  Esq.,  Early  Court  (Mr.  Bridge),  sent  the  only  collection  of 
six  Liliums.and  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  well-flowered  examples 
of  Liliums  lancifolium,  speciosum,  rosevm  and  rubmm,  and  L.  tigri- 
num  fl.  pi.  Mr.  Mortimer  had  by  far  the  best  sis  Zonal  Pelargoi^ms, 
his  specimsas  beinr  oomnact  healthy,  well^owered.  the  tmssss  of 
good  siae  and  the  oolonxs  bxii^tw  Premier,  Colonel  Holden,  and  Mis. 
William  Paul  were  espedaUv  apoteworthy.  Cookseombs  were  shown 
in  fine  fona  by  T.  Somers  Cooks,  Esq.  OCc  Bridgeman)  and  Lord  O. 
Pitsgerald  (Mr.  Lockie),  who  gained  the  prizes  in  that  order  with 
dwarf  plants  bearing  enormous  richly  coloured  heads.  Messrs.  Lees 
and  Mortimer  carried  off  the  prizes  for  Achimenes  with  fiurly  good 
specimens.  Colonel  Clayton,  Maidenhead  (Mr.  Burgess),  had  the  six 
best  Colenses,  neat  pyiamicbd  specimens  and  weU  colomed.  W. 
Fanning,  Bbq.  (Mt>.  Ashby),  sent  the  finest  collection  of  Tricolor 
PelargoninsBs,  plants  of  moderate  size  but  veiy  riohin^olour. 

FnrB-vDLiAOS  Plants, — ^In~*the  claRTIfor  nine  specimens  Mr.  C. 
Ross  obtained  the  coveted  position  with  healthy  examples  of  Croton 
Johannis,  C.  Weismanni,  both  well  coloured ;  Aloeasia  maerorhiza 
▼arieffa^  very  luxuriant:  Bonapaitea gracilis,  and  Aloeasia  metallica. 
Mr.  Mortimer  was  seoend  wi^  a  fine  Latania  borfoonioa,  and  several 
Alocasiaa  and  Orotons  in  good  conditioo.  Mr.  Lees  was  thiid,  his 
best  plant  being  Aloeasia  metallica  with  remarkably  handsome 
foliage.  In  the  corresponding  amateurs'  class  for  four  specimens 
the  Hon.  B.  Boyle,  Puriey  (Mr.  Hq[>e),  and  Mr.  Bezant  carried  off  the 
prizes  with  similarly  clean  examples  of  Crotons  and  Alocasias.  Ferns 
were  represented  by  several  handsome  collections,  the  premier  nine 
from  Mr.  Mortimer  being-  remarkably  luxuriant  and  heiUthy.  They 
comprised  Adiantum  conoinnum  latum,  very  fine ;  A.  cardfochlasna, 
also  good  ;  Leuoosteeia  Immersa,  fresh  ;  Gymnogrannna  chryso- 
phylla  and  Davallia  atooreana  of  modetate  sise,  but  never  exhiMted 
IB  better  eooditioa,  the  plant  being  a  nnwi  of  fine  yoaag  vigorous 
bright  green  fronds  about  2  feet  lone  and  broad.  Mr.  W.  Lees  was  a 
good  second  with  a  neat  Adiantum  farleyense  and  Asplenium  bulbi- 
ferum.  Mr.  Hope  was  first  with  four  plants,  Adiantum  formosum 
and  Didaonis  antarotica  being  notable  in  the  oollection.  Mr.  Bezant 
followed  with  smaller  plants.  SelaeineUas  weie  as  usual  well  shown 
by  Mr.  Mortimer,  who  gained  the  ouief  awavd  for  neat  oonioal  speci- 
mens 2  to  8  fset  high,  B,  ciesia,  a  Poultsri  and  &,  apus  being  the 
best;  Mr. B^>e was seooadi^se with neait-eaa^plss, 

GBonp&— These  were  numeffnai,  and  eontained  idearty  of  colour 
jodidouslr  softened  by  fine-foUage  plants.    Mr.  Lses  was  the  most 


extra  prize  was  awarded  to  F.  J.  Bland,  Esq.  (Hr.  Powefi.) 

Cut  Flowbul— Mudi  of  the  briahtaess  of  tbe^Eahibitien  was  due 
to  the  colleotions  of  out  flowers,  which  wers  verf  unineRMM  and  good. 
Dahlias  were  especially  fine.  In  the  class  for  twenty- four  blooms  of 
dissimilar  varieties  Mr.  Anstiss,  BriU,  was  first  with  snperb  spedmens 


of  excellent  varieties ;  the  blooms  were  of  good  size,  admirable  form, 
and  clear  rich  colours.  The  most  remaikable  were  Prince  Bismaitik, 
Annie  Neville,  Christopher  Ridley,  Monarch,  and  Michael  Saunders. 
Mr.  Tranter,  Assenden,  followed  very  closely  with  nearly  equally  fine 
blooms.  Mr.  Jackson,  nuiseryman,  kiddenninster,  obtuned  an  extra 
prize  for  good  samples.  In  the  class  for  twelve  faney  varieties 
Messrs.  Anstiss  and  Tranter  were  the  priaetakers  in  the  same  order 
with  very  fresh  blooms.  The  b^t  dozen  French  Asters  were  from  F. 
Barry,  Esq.,  Windsor  (Mr.  Brown),  neat  blooms  :  J.  Hargreaves,  Esq. 
(Mr.  Turton}.  being  second,  and  Mr.  Phippen  taking  an  extra  prize. 
German  Quilled  and  Cockade  Asters  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Brown, 
Benhill,  and  Phippen  in  fair  condition.  For  twelve  cut  Roses  J.  T. 
Strange,  Esq.,  Aldermaston  Court,  was  first  with  neat  blooms,  and 
Mr.  I^anter  was  a  very  close  second.  For  six  Roses  Mr.  Strange  and 
Mr.  Anstiss  were  the  prizetakers.  lOscellaneous  cut  fiowers  were 
well  shown  by  Messrs.  Phippen,  Jackson,  Burbridge,  and  Bezant. 
In  the  table  decorations  and  bouquets  Mr.  Phippen  and  Miss  H.  S. 
Phippen  were  the  most  successful  competitors,  staging  several  tasteful 
arrangements. 

Fbuit.— The  entries  in  all  the  classes  devoted  to  fruit  were  nume* 
reus,  the  quality  satisfastory,  and  the  competition  in  several  cases 
was  very  keen.  The  prindiMa  dass  was  that  for  a  oollection  of  eieht 
distinct  kinds,  in  which  tkn  first  prize  consisted  of  a  silver  cup  value 
£5  St.,  offered  1^  Messrs.  Snttoa  *  Sons.  This  waaawarded  to  Ifir. 
Howe,  gardener  to  Sir  B.  Sutten,  Bart,  Benham  Park,  who  staged 
excellent  examples  of  weU-growa  and  matured  fruit  They  compriaed 
Black  Hambuigh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Gteiupes,  the  f  omMr  even- 
and  well  eoloured,  the  latter  of  medium  qnafity  :  Royal  George 
Peaches,  excellent  both  in  size,  ooIour,and  ri^ness :  Morello  Cheiriea 
of  ^(ood  size ;  Pitmaston  Orange  Neotariaes,  well  roened,  hmd^me 
fhuto ;  a  fine  Read's  Scariet'^esh  Melon,  a  neat  gueen  Pine,  and 
even  well-ripened  Brown  Tnricey  Figs.  Mr.  Austin,  gardener  to 
Sir  Greville  Smyth,  Bart.  Ashton  Courts  followed  with  neat  examples 
of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Bowood  Muscat  Grapes,  fine  Barrington 
Peaches,  well-ripoied  Pine-Apple  Nectarines,  and  good  Bananas 
amoaa  others.  Mr.  Atkinsw  ganiuur  to  Cekmel  Loyd  Lindsay,  Look- 
inge  Park,  was  thhrd  with  Viard  Apricots  and  a  Lockings  Park  Mek>a 
in  satisf^Mstory  oondition.  F<Nr  a  oollection  of  six  kinds  Mr.  Mortimer, 
gained  the  premier  award  with  fine  Black  Hamborgh  Grapes,  ripe 
Moorpark  Aprioots,  and  an  excellent  Cox*s  Golden  Gem  Melon,  Thr 
second  position  was  obtained  by  the  Rev.  H.  Golding,  Holme  Park 
(Mr.  Osbom} ;  a  dish  of  Morello  Cherries  being  the  most  noticeable 
feature  of  his  collection.  Miss  Paterson,  Bracknell  (Mr.  J.  Tomlin), 
was  a  close  third.  For  a  collection  of  four  kinds  "  grown  in  the  open 
air,"  B.  Eavenhill,  Esq.,  Femhill,  Windsor  (Mr.  Wells},  was  first 
with  fine  MorHlo  Cherries  and  ripe  Shipley  Apricots.  Mr.  Bridge- 
man  was  second  with  good  MoerpMi^ooto ;  and  Mr.  Lockie  tUxd 
with  Morello  Cherries  and  Brown  Turki^  Figa  in  fair  oondition. 


Grapss.— Four  classes  were  devoted  te  these,  and  some  rerj  fa&t 
examples  were  staged.    In  the  class  fbr  tiirse  bunches  of  Bl 


Hamburgh  Mr.  Ashby  was  awafded  the  chief  mize  for  hu^  hnd» 
some  bunches,  the  berries  being  fine,  even,  and  wiril  coloured.  Mr. 
Howe  fdlowea  very  dosely,  and  Mr.  Tomlin  took  the  third  prise  wilb 
smaller  but  neat  bunches.  For  a  similar  number  of  bunches  of  an^ 
other  black  variety  there  were  six  entries,  the  chief  honours  beiw 
secured  by  H.  Harris,  Esq.,  Mfebeldever  (Mr.  E.  Crump),  with  grand 
bunches  of  Alicante,  remarkably  well  coloured.  Mr.  Ashby  was  a 
good  second  with  Madresfield  Court  in  fine  oondition ;  Mr.  Mortimsr 
taking  the  third  position  with  Alicante  of  fairsize  but  only  modemMy 
well  coloured.  Mr.  Mortimer,  Mr.  Ashby,  and  M^.  Boss  were  fbet, 
second,  and  third  respectively  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  all  sfaowinff 
fair  examples.  For  three  bunches  of  any  other  white  varielr  Mm, 
Wells  was  first  with  Buckland  Sweetwater,  weAl  rtpened  ;  Mr.  Atkfais 
second  with  Foster's  Seedling,  fahr ;  and  J.  Hargreaves,  Esq.  (Mr. 
Turton),  third  with  the  same  variety. 

Nectarines,  Pea<dies,  and  Apricots  were  very  aAnndant^  about 
twenty-five  dishes  being  staged  in  the  three  classes.  The  most  sno- 
cessfnl  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Osbom  and  Bridgeman.  Msssm> 
Howe.  Ross,  and  Atkins  carried  off  the  prises  for  Figs  te  tb»  order 
named,  all  with  well-ripened  fruit  Plums  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Bridgeman  and  Mr.  Robinson.  Cooper's  Hill,  in  fine  f^yrm ;  widle 
amonff  the  nteeteen  Melons  exhibited  the  best  were  from  Mr.  AtUns, 
The  Gkudens,  Hempstead  Park,  and  Mr.  Lo^de,  who  gained  the  iast^ 
second,  and  third  prizes  in  that  order  with  fine  fruits.  In  the  tfarse 
classes  for  Apples  about  ninety  dishes  were  staged,  most  of  tiia 
culinary  Apples  being  of  fsh*  quality.  Tbe  chief  prizetakers  warn 
Dr.  Wells  ;  J .  0.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Caloot :  and  G.  Palmer,  Esq.  Tomsetesa 
were  fine  and  abundant,  the  best  bemg  from  Messrs.  Ross,  Jackaoa, 
and  Atkins.  A  seedling  Melon,  raised  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Atklai^ 
was  awarded  a  first-lass  certificate.  The  exterior  was  of  a  tloh 
golden  colour  thickly  netted  with  white.  The  flesh  was  wtdCe  aad 
of  fine  fiavour.  We  undervtaad  that  Messrs.  Sutton  have  pnrotaased 
the  entire  stock  of  this  Melon.  Vegetables  were  well  showit 
by  several  exhibitors,  the  chief  prizes  being  taken  by  Mlissis. 
Ashby,  Howe,  Idler,  Locke,  and  Atkins.  The  first  prize  for  kidney 
Potatoes  was  awarded  to  Buttons'  WoodstodL  Kidney  in  a  sCn^f 
competition. 

Among  the  misodlaneous  exhibits  were  extensive  eolleotioiis  of 
out  fiowen  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  including  smMib  Dahltar 
and  Carnations,  plants  of  Bonvardia  Hogarth  and  Yreeundii,  Roses, 
and  Zonal  Pehirgoninms.    Mr.  H.Cattneli,  Swanley,  Kent,  sent  stsnds 


J 


of  Terbana  aad  Zonal  Felargoninm  bloomi  in  tbeii  nutonutTj  brigU 


At  k  general  meeting  of  the  Botal  HoanonLTUiUL  Bociftt, 
heldonTaeadsy  lB«t,  Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair,  Uia  following  gently 
men  weie  elected  Fellows  of  the  Socielr  :— Fiank  B.  Cbeahire, 
Lieiit,>C!ol,  W.  H.  HoSatl,  Oharle*  OetnnAim,  and  Ur.  Herbert  B. 
Peel  (of  Hemel  Hempetead). 

T&KBB  U  now  a  handwme  disptaj  of  DAHUA8  in  Ur. 

ChariM  Tumei'a  nnnoy  at  filongb ;  Show,  Fancj,  and  Fompon 
Tnrietiei  behig  admirably  represented.  Of  the  two  former  the 
moat  noticeable  are  Ur.  Spo&oith,  a  grand,  ■jmmetricAl,  rich 
erimwHt  bloom ;  ThoniM  Goodwin,  deep  maroon ;  Oraod  Snltan, 
rich  crimson  atreaked  with  yellow ;  John  Bennett,  very  distinct, 
with  yellow  Aoiett  tipped  with  glowing  scarlet ;  Helen  Uacgregor, 
fine  pale  purple,  tipped  with  a  daiier  shade ;  and  Lady  Gladys 
Herbert,  tbe  ficH«ta  lipped  with  wuin  crimson  of  a  brighter  shade 
within.  Of  the  Fompon  Tarietiea  the  moat  distinct  and  attractiTe 
an  the  following  ;— North  Light,  ftne  br^ht  icarlet ;  Lady 
Blanche,  pare  white  ;  Julio*  Eobler.Snepnrple;  Crimson  Bean^, 
a  deep  crimson  maroon  ;  Toby,  rich  crimzon ;  and  Prince  of  Lili- 
pntians,  deep  maroon.  Theee  and  many  more  are  now  in  One  con- 
dition, the  licbnesa  of  fbe  coloun  and  symmetiy  of  the  blooms 
being  all  Uiat  conU  be  desired. 


—  Thc  Taloe  of  Boutaxdias  Bocusth  and  Ti 
Is  well  ibown  in  the  abore  Nursery,  wltBre  these  two  forms  are 
extenslTely  grown.  The  former  as  a  red,  and  the  latter  as  a  white 
nriety,  can  scaroely  be  excelled  In  florileronsness  and  general 
good  constitution.  Treelsndi  is  especially  notable  for  tbe  large 
clnstera  of  long  pnie  while  flowers  it  bears,  and  in  cMnpeetnets 
of  habit  it  can  be  faroniably  compared  with  the  majority  of 
TarietJes  now  grown. 

- —  Tna  LiTBBPOOL  EoBZicuLTtmAL  Assooution  have 
deddsd  apon  holding  an  Exhibition  of  fruit,  plants,  and  Chiys- 
antbemnms  in  St.  Oecige's  HalL  We  hope  under  the  mauags' 
mant  of  this  new  Socie^,  tbe  Sxhibitiou  of  OhiTUiiliiemBme  once 
•0  familiar  in  Liferpool,  wUl  again  be  IliorongUy  establiAed  and 
will  nnnbei  as  one  of  the  principal  antmnn  shows  of  Great  Britain. 
SdwdnlsB  are  being  prepared,  and  m  sooo  as  the  date  is  fixed  it 
will  be  annoimced  in  tbe  sdrertising  columns. 

A  ma  old  plant  that  ie  rarely  seen  at  flowet  show* — 

naaely,  Olobiobi  supbbba,  wa*  staged  by  Ui.  Honld  of  Pewwy 
at  Ae  Beading  Exhibition  on  Wnneday  last.  The  specimen  was 
tndned  in  globular  form,  was  jn  rigoroos  health,  and  bearing  its 
pemliat  bat  attisictiTe  fioweis  in  pro&sion.  It  ie  not  often  &at 
«  foimally-ta^ned  specimen  looks  so  well  as  the  one  in  question, 
but  when  climbing  np  the  roof  of  a  hIoto  it  is  extremely  oma- 
mental,  and  is  by  no  means  so  frequently  se«o  in  cultivation  aa 
might  be  expected  and  desired. 

• Ak  experienced  cnltirator  writing  on  the  WEATHES  v. 

POTATOXS  states  that  he  has  no  remedy  for  wet  weather,  which 
caoses  tbe  disease ;  bnt  what  canses  him  Burprise  is  tbe  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  which  people  let  fine  weather  pass  away 
without  takii^  adTantage  of  it  for  seonring  the  bnlk  of  their 
enpe.  Like  Ur.  Lnekfannt  (see  page  182)  onr  correspondent  baa, 
by  closalj  watching  for  the  ligna  of  the  dliifwtw.  and  prompt 
Mitien  in  lifting  tbe  crope,  secnred  a  fine  yield  of  elean  produce. 

A  coBHBSvCHi&BHi  states  that "  Tbe  Tictoku  ksoii  in 


THK  BoTAHiO  Qabdknb,  Uanohxstsb,  is  now  in  extremely  fine 
condition,  Um  leares  being  of  great  aise  and  completely  filling 
the  tank ;  the  flowers  also  ere  large  and  their  balance  most 
powerful.  It  has  acuoaly  ever  bnsn  in  better  c<»tdition,  although 
the  qnadrangulv  tank  ie  not  well  calculated  to  ehow  it  to  the 
best  advantage,  aa  0»  leaves  cannot  a^ead  equally  from  tlie 
centre.  The  health  id  tliia  fine  aqaatic  appears  to  be  doe  to  the 
fact  that  the  house  has  a  low  roof,  md  the  pint  thss.bas  tbe  full 
benefit  of  all  the  light  possiUe." 

A  ooBraeroiTDKHT  writing  to  us  under  the  heading  of  an 

ExTBAOBOQfABZ  BwALIBS  PC&B,  States  that  there  is  at  the 
residence  of  Bdward  Uewen,  fisq.,  Northiam,  Stisaex,  a  JlargoneUe 
Fear  tree  of  vaiy  large  sise.  The  nail  ie  «Unit  ^  feet  bi^  and  is 
well  and  regularly  clothed  with  boughs  appaiently  m  good  health 
for  a  distance  of  30  yards.  The  main  atemjof  the  tree  is  rather 
flattjsh,  and  is  fully  2  feet  acrosg.  Jt  bean  ^useij,  being 
exposed, 

Ik  one  of  the  honsee  at  Ueavs.  Sntton  ft  Sons'  Nureery, 

Beading,  some  hundreds  of  plants  of  a  NBW  TcBBBOtn  BkgomU 
are  now  flowering.  The  Tariety  is  the  result  of  a  cress,  and 
eiidenUy  partakes  to  some  extent  of  the  Pearcai  type.  The 
flowers  are  Tery  large,  in  several  instances  moie  than  3  inches 
in  diameter,  of  a  fine  pale  primrose  tint  when  first  openingt 
ultimately  fading  to  newly  white,  and  they  are  produced  in 
astonishing  profusion.  Tbe  foliage  varies  In  colour  and  mark- 
ings ;  tbe  leaves  on  some  plants  being  very  dark  green  and  finely 
marbled  white,  on  otbeie  they  are  of  a  nniform  green  tinge.  It 
is  ft  remarkable  circuoistance  that  five  hundred  plants  raised 
from  seed  borne  by  one  specimen  ahould  resemble  each  other  so 
exactly  in  every  respect  except  tiie  colonring  of  the  foliege.  It 
ia  a  tMeful  attractire  variety,  one  of  ila  most  valuable  qualities 
being  the  freedom  and  continuance  with  which  tbe  Bowers  are 
produced.  The  delicate  pole  yellow  hue  of  the  flowers  waa  shown 
np  to  Sie  beet  advantage  by  a  row  of  Vallotas  placed  along  the 
back  of  the  et^e. 

Air  attractive  kard;  plant  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  genua 

is  UoNASDA  FisTDLoaA  puEPDRKA,  wbjch,  though  not  possessing 
the  brilliant  colonr  of  M.  didyma,  ie  yet  rendered  veiy  ahowy  by 
the  large  terminal  heads  of  bright  purple  floarecs  that  are  so  fieely 
produced,  A  good  companion  for  tfae  above  variety  ie  U.  Bus- 
imUjawft,  whiiA  has  white  flowera  very  faintly  tinged  wiUi  pink. 
There  »  also  a  white  form  of  M.  Gstuloso. 

Ik  recognition  of  his  valuable  eerricea  as  Uonsgei  and 

Secretary  of  AKUCa'  Chxxicai.  Handbc  CtHeAsr,  Ur.  Q. 
Neilaen  Tucktt  has  been  elected  Uanoging  Dirador  rt  that 
Company. 

A  Bzcmrr  inoe  of  the  IriA  Utrmert'  Qaxette  has  th£ 

foUowiug  conoenung  a  MOXRBS  Pkach:— "A  fruit  of  Lord 
Palmerston  Feod),  grown  in  Col.  Jones'  garden  at  Templeogue 
this  season,  was  quite  a  wtmder  in  its  way.  It  weighed  1 7  ou., 
and  girthed  aoeeewluie  about  U  inches.  The  tiee,  which  is  about 
four  years  planted,  besides  this  mammoth  fruit,  bore  a  goodly 
crop  of  choice  Feoohes,  each  averaging  Erom  10  to  11  ess.  Have 
any  of  onr  reoden  mat  with  a  Peach  the  wei^t  of  which  was  in 
exceaa  of  the  lAove  V 

—  Those  handsome  berbaoeoos  plants  Anbmoue  japokica 
AHP  JAFOHIOA,  ALBA  are  now  in  aplandid  c(mditian  in  many 
gardens,  bnt  we  never  saw  them  finer  than  they  are  in  a  garden 
west  of  London.  Two  long  beds  about  a  yard  in  width  were 
entirely  occupiad  with  the  roay-floweied  species  and  its  white 
TBiietT,  and  thc^  taaki  only  be  adequately  described  as  a  mass 
of  flowett.  The  white  form  wos-eapeciolly  fine,  the  blooms  being 
nocommoDly  large,  of  great  sabstonoo,  and  of  the  purest  white, 
with  the  exception  of  a  sli^it  orange-coloured  ring  in  tbe  centre. 


W£  learn  that  the  BOTAL  Hobtxoultubal  Socirtt  of 

Ireland  will  hold  its  aatunm  Show  on  September  the  2nd. 

In  the  tank  devoted  to  hardy  aqoatic  plants  at  Eew  that 

loreij  little  Pondweed,  Aponooeton  bpathaobuh  tar.  jun- 
CBUM,  is  now  floweriog.  It  has  small  round  rash-like  leaves,  6  or 
7  inches  high,  and  prodnces  a  scape  of  aboat  the  same  length, 
divided  at  the  apex  similarly  to  the  well-known  Aponogeton  dis- 
tachyon,  bat  considerably  smaller.  The  flowers  and  bracts  are  white 
with  a  pnrplish  tinge.  The  plant  snooeeds  well  oataide  daring  the 
summer,  but  is  safer  in  a  fnune  or  other  cool  place  during  winter. 

Bblativb  to  the  soarcity  of  Potatoes  in  the  spring, 

we  learn  that  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  there  was  a 
deficiency  in  their  carriage  to  London  by  the  Great  Korthem 
Bailway  alone  of  21,237  tons. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  states,  "  that  in  the  Winter  Garden 

OF  THE  SUNDERLAino  PARK,  specimens  of  Pandanus  Yeitchii 
and  Dracssna  congesta  are  producing  vigorous  spikes  of  flowers. 
Cobsoa  Bcandens  and  Tropsoolum  Lobbianum  cover  the  roof  and 
produce  a  beautiful  display  of  flowers.'* 

It  having  been  agreed  that  a  testimonial  of  respect  should 

be  given  to  Mr.  Peter  Grieve,  for  thirty-one  years  head  gar- 
dener to  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Benyon,  of  Culford  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  a  Committee  has  been  formed  for  carrying  out  the  object, 
and  the  horticultural  public  is  requested  to  join  in  honouring  the 
*' father  of  the  tricolor  Pelargonium.'*  Donations  can  be  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds. 

"  B."  WRiTiNa  from  XJxbridge  says—'*  I  find  the  Alpine 

Enchanter's  Nightshade,  Cirojea  ALPiNA,very  ornamental  among 
other  herbaceous  plants  at  this  time  of  year.  I  have  a  fine  tuft 
of  it  more  than  a  yard  in  diameter,  in  a  somewhat  sheltered 
part  of  the  border ;  and  although  the  individual  flowers  are  veiy 
diminutive,  the  short  racemes  on  which  they  are  borne  are  pro- 
duced in  such  great  numbers  that  the  foliage  can  scarcely  be  seen. 
The  white  corollas,  too,  are  relieved  by  the  reddish  calyxes  and 
peduncles.  A  moderately  sheltered  position  that  is  not  too  damp 
suits  it  admirably." 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
August  24th. 

Thb  chief  features'of  this  meeting  were  the  Dahlias  and  Gladioluses, 
which  alone  constituted  a  brilliant  display.  Several  other  collections 
of  plants  were  also  exhibited,  all  more  or  less  interesting,  and  the 
display  was  both  bright  and  attractive. 

Fruit  Committbb.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W. 
Elphinston,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Mnndy,  Esq.,  Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  was 
awarded  a  cultural  commendation  for  three  bunches  of  Golden  Queen 
Grape  weighing  12  lbs. ^  and  fairly  ripened.  From  the  Society's 
Garden  at  Chiswiok  friuts  of  Bergamotte  Augnste  Jurie  Pear  were 
sent,  for  which  a  fint-class  certificate  was  awarded  as  an  early  variety. 
Mr.  G.  Williams,  gardener  to  C.  Liddell,  Esq.,  PeDsmarsh  Place,  Sussex, 
sent  six  plants  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  in  pots  for  table  decora- 
tion. Each  plant  was  bearing  a  bunch  of  well-coloured  Grapes,  one 
bunch  beinff  of  great  size.  They  were  in  82-B)ze  pots.  A  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded.  Mr.  D.  McLauriu.  The  Garden,  Fambro' 
Hill,  sent  samples  of  Hyde's  Seedling  Melon,  which  was  characterised 
bv  the  Committee  as  not  so  good  as  many  in  cultivation*  Mr.  W. 
Hinds,  The  Gardens,  Canford  Manor,  wimbome,  sent  a  box  of 
Improved  Trophy  Tomatoes,  fine  in  form  and  colour.  A  Plum  named 
John  Powell  from  Mr.  C.  Turner  of  Slough  was  not  considered 
superior  to  others  in  cultivation.  Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  dr  Son. 
Sawbridgeworth,  sent  fruits  of  Dryden  Nectarine,  which  were  found 
rather  tart  in  flavour.  Mr.  W.  Igflrnlden,  The  Gkirdens,  Orsett  Hall, 
Romford,  sent  fruits  of  Tomato  Trophy  grown  without  fire  heat. 
The  fruits  were  of  great  sire,  excellently  ripened,  and  weU  coloured. 
Herr  Ernst  Benary,  Erfurt,  sent  a  dish  of  white  Tomatoes.  Mr.  J. 
Woodbridge.  The  Gardens.  Sion  House,  sent  Alnwick  Seedling  Grapes, 
for  which  a  letter  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Shipley 
Hall  Gardens,  sent  fruits  of  the  Melon  **  Luscious  and  Melting." 

A  collection  of  fruits  of  the  Egg-plant  was  sent  from  Chiswick 
comprising  thirteen  varieties,  white,  purple,  yellow,  and  scarlet.  A 
collection  of  about  one  hundred  Capsicums  was  also  sent  from  Chis- 
wiok. A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  a  variety  named 
Yellow  of  Kocerd,  a  peculiar  three-lobed  fruit. 


Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Freeman  A  Freeman  of 
Norwich  for  their  Melon  **  Luscious  and  Melting,"  and  their  **  Cham* 
pion"  Cucumber.  In  the  former  class  Mr.  J.  Coomber,  gardener 
to  J.  A.  Bolls,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hendre  Park,  Monmouth,  was  awuded  the 
prize  for  a  handsome  well-ripened  fruit.  There  were  four  entries  in 
the  class  for  Cucumbers,  the  successful  exhibitor  being  Mr.  C.  Howe, 
Benham  Park,  Newbury,  with  two  fruits,  one  22  inches  and  the  other 
24  inches  long,  of  admirable  form  and  having  fine  bloom. 

Messrs.  Smith  A  Larke,  florists,  High  Street,  Kensing^n,  sent  a 
sample  of  Oats  grown  on  a  piece  of  very  poor  land  to  wmch  a  dress- 
ing of  Clay's  fertiliser  had  been  applied  at  the  rate  of  8  cwt.  per  acre, 
no  other  manure  having  been  put  on  the  land  for  some  years.  The 
sample  was  of  great  weight,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 

Floral  Comhittbb.— Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  Eelway 
and  Sons'"  fof  Lan^port)  collection  of  Gladioluses  formed  the  chief 
feature  of  the  meetmg.  About  eighty  spikes  were  staged,  oomprising 
a  very  large  number  of  excellent  varieties.  A  great  diversity  of 
colours  were  shown  from  pure  white  to  the  ripest  scarlet.  The 
flowers  were  of  great  size  and  closely  placed  in  the  j^ikes.  Some  of 
the  best  varieties  were  the  following : — Anthony  Waterer,  crimson, 
white  streak ;  Dr.  Woodman,  pale  salmon,  pnrple  tmge  in  lower  petal ; 
Antisthenes.  fine  scarlet;  Opiter,  crimson  streaked  margin,  light 
centre ;  Ball  of  Fire,  glowing  scat  let ;  Queen  Mary,  white,  fine,  purple 
streak  in  lower  petfu :  Calliophon.  fine  rosy  pink  streaks ;  and  Mr. 
Derry,  pale  pnrple.  Tney  also  exhibited  seedline  Dahlias  and  Asters. 
The  Asters  were  represented  by  a  number  of  large  blooms,  white, 
crimson,  and  purple  being  especially  fine.  A  gilt  Flora  medal  was 
awardea  for  the  Gladiolus. 

Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Son,  Chelsea,  sent  a  collection  of  Orchids  and 
rare  plants.  The  most  noticeable  were  Aristolochia  ringens,a  species 
with  neat,  small,  reniform  leaves,  and  medium-sized  flowera  thickly 
veined  ana  marked  with  dark  maroon.  Sismatostalix  radicans  was  a 
pretty  dwarf  Orchid  with  narrow  ffrass-like  leaves,  and  racemes  of 
small  flowers  with  pale  green  sepals  and  petals  and  white  labellum. 
Oncidium  omithorhynchum  album  had  panicles  of  white  flowers  with 
comparatively  large  yellow  crests  on  the  labellum.  Dendrobinm 
bigibbum  snperbnm  had  neat  flowers,  pale  purple,  purplish  crimson 
labellum.  Zjgopetalum  Wendlandi,  a  species  from  Costa  Rica^  had  a 
single  flower  with  pale  gpreen  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  purplish  la- 
bellum. Messrs.  Yeitch  also  sent  about  thirty  immense  trusses  of 
Hydrangea  paniculata  gprandiflora^  which  were  especially  remarkable 
for  the  large  number  of  medium-sized  white  flowers  nrowded  in  the 
panicles.  Some  of  the  latter  were  about  10  inches  in  height  and  the 
same  in  diameter.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  sent  a  col- 
lection  of  new  plants.  Among  these  were  a  specimen  of  Mormodes 
pardina,  with  vellow  flowers,  the  incurved  petals  and  sepals  being 
spotted  with  claret.  The  flowere  are  borne  in  a  short  raceme,  and 
possess  a  peculiar  drug-like  odour.  Lsalia  elegans  prasiata  was  note- 
worthy for  the  rich  purplish  crimson  of  the  lip,  and  the  dull  purple 
sepals  and  petals.  Zygopetalum  Gauteri  had  pretty  flowers  some- 
what resembling  Z.  Mackayi. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  dc  Co.,  High  Holbom,  sent  specimens  of  the 
Empress  Cockcomb,  with  extremely  large  heads  of  a  deep  rich  crimson 
colour.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  for  these  plants,  which  we 
learn  were  grown  by  Mr.  Bridgeman,  gardener  to  T.  Somers  Cocks.  Esq., 
Great  Mario w.  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  Romford,  sent  several  new 
Dahlias,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  bem^  noticeable  for  its  fine  form,  great 
depth,  and  regularity,  the  colour  being  bright  rcarlet.  C.  Harris  was 
of  excellent  form,  deep  crimson  maroon ;  and  Shirley  Hibberd  similar, 
but  darker  in  colour  and  rather  rough.  C.  8h  ffield  was  a  neat  flower, 
purple  and  white.  Messrs.  Keynes  A  Co.,  Salisbury,  exhibited  some 
very  handsome  Dahlias,  of  which  James  Yick.  deep  purple  ;  Walter 
William,  bright  scarlet ;  Lady  Wimbome,  bright  pink ;  Mr.  Comp- 
ton,  purplish  maroon ;  and  Mrs.  Dodds,  pale  purple  with  lighter 
centre,  were  the  best.  Mr.  Cnllingford  staged  a  collection  of  smgle 
Dahlias  grown  at  Kensington,  comprising  many  handsome  scarlet, 
yellow,  and  maroon  varieties.  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Swanley,  Kent, 
exhibited  cut  flowen  of  Pyffttbmms  from  plants  that  had  previously 
flowered  early  in  the  season  ;  Petunia  .  Zinnias,  Tigridias.  and  a  single 
specimen  of  the  fine  CaotOB  Dahlia  (0  Juarezii),  all  of  which  were 
in  the  fine  condition  ttat  uaua  ly  eh&  'acterises  the  products  from 
Swanley.  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  W  >king,  sent  flowen  of  lilium 
Parkmanni,  a  handsome  form  with  crimson  spotted  flowers.  Mr. 
Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington^vaston  Castle,  Derby, 
sent  a  plant  of  StephanoUs  floribunda  ol  the  Elvaston  varietj,  which 
was  verv  profusely  flowered.    The  strain  was  commended. 

Mr.  Charles  Tumer,  Slough,  exhibited  a  number  of  handsome 
Dahlias,  of  which  several  were  honoured  with  first-lass  certificates. 
Show,  /ancy,  and  Pompon  varieties  were  well  represented.  A  fine 
collection  of  Pompon  Dahlias  was  sent  from  the  Society's  garden  at 
Chiswick.  a  large  number  of  handsome  varieties  being  represented. 
A  vote  of  thanks  and  a  bronze  Banksian  medal  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
H.  Boiler,  Kensal  New  Town,  for  a  collection  of  Mamillanas  and 
Echinocactuses,  Echinocactus  soopa  being  fine.  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading,  sent  a  collection  of  th^  new  Hybrid  Tuberous 
Begonias  referred  to  in  another  column.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded,  and  the  strain  was  commended. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants : — 

GladiduM  OpUer  (Keynes). —  A  yerj  handsome  variety.  Large 
flowers,  the  tips  and  margins  of  the  perianth  division  being  streaked 
with  crimson,  the  centre  being  lighter,     .^^titiif. — Rosy  crimson, 
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with  ft  fen  dark  «tr«ftka  «d&  spota.  Flovcn  lugs ;  spike  nutive. 
A^lhimy  (Cafirer,— Bright  aculet,  with  Btreftka  dowQ  ceetre  of 
diriiion.  Flow«n  neat;  spike  large.  Pi/v»niu.— EnonDone  flower, 
while,  with  a  very  ilipht  tmge  of  pnrplo  and  a  few  Btreaka  ;  a  most 
delicate  tint  CaHtopAon.— Streaked  with  bright  toso,  lighter  centre, 
and  lower  diviiion  atained  with  yoHow.  5'Aonnu.— Flower  xery 
large,  Btreaked  with  two  shade*  of  crimson. 

DaAlia  Sivival  (Tamer].— A  handaome  show  Tariet;  of  gnat  sjm- 
metiy,  moderate  size,  great  depth,  and  *ery  deep  scarleL  Qitreii  of 
Spa%i:-~A  fine  flower  of  a  pecnliar  jellowish  tinge,  with  a  few 
porplieh  Btmka.  Very  Rood  form.  Golt{fiadtr.~i  grand  yellow 
nruitj  of  excellent  form.  Colour  Tery  bright  and  clear.  Dr.  Baneh^- 
A  Pompon  rariety,  rery  neat;  the  flower  1  or  I|  inch  acroM,  of  a 


reddiih  tinge.  Pro/at. 
pretty.  AD  the  above. 
Sir,  Followee. 

Dahlia  Lads  WimicrM  (Keynes). — A  rich  deep  pale  rose-coloQced 
show  Tariety  ;  yary  clear  and  ayminetrioal.  Javtet  Viek. — An  admir- 
able TBrietj,  deep  pnrple,  and  xeiy  symiuetricat  3ir.  Compten.— An 
exceptionally  baQdiome  show  variety,  of  ezcellant  form,  and  deep 
purplish  maroon  in  colour. 

Liliwn  ParkmaRtti  (Walerer). — A  beantifnl  form  with  Xxm  Oowera ; 
the  centre  of  the  diTision  rery  rich  crimson,  spotted  with  a  daikei 
shade,  the  margin  bein^  white. 

BoOK^kiiUsm  Btccari,—A  botanical  commendation  was  awarded  to 
UeeHn.£.  Q-,  Henderson  &  Son,  Maida  Tale,  for 


spike  0 

fa««*,the''snbiect  tlMn  discnased  being  "Tte  Modem  In ventiont 
bare  for  their  Objeot  the  AssisUnoe  of  Bees  in  Storing  Hou=j  u. 
Parity  for  the  Benefit  of  Uan."  The  lectnrer  most  entertainingly 
eipUmed  the  construction  of  comb  aad  the  adiontage*  of  employing 
artificial  fonndations.  The  modern  mode  of  extracting  honey  was 
also  f  ally  treated  on,  the  anperiority  of  the  present  system  as  com- 
pared with  that  formerly  practisea  being  illoatnited  at  length.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  nnanimonsly  accorded  to  Hr.  Cheshire  at  the 
oonolosion  of  the  highly  inlareating  and  instmctiTC  lectnie. 

EUCRYPHU  PrNNATlK)LIA. 

On  of  the  most  beantifnl  ihnibi  of  rocent  introduction  ia  that 

nptMuttod  in  ttie  annexed  engniTing,  which  fairiy  indicates  the 


general  cbamctei  ol  the  foliage  and  flowGTS.  The  species  hai  been 
in  this  country  for  the  past  three  or  font  years,  Iwt  fraa  flnt 
exhibited  by  the  introdnceiB,  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sods,  at  the  meeting 
□f  the  Boyal  Horticnltnral  Society  on  Angnst  lOtb,  wben  a  fiist- 
class  certificate  was  awarded  for  it.  The  sprayB  tnbmitted  to  the 
Floral  Committee  and  that  represented  in  onr  engraTing  were 
gathered  from  specimens  of  the  sbrnb  growing  in  Messrs.  Veitch'B 
nnrsery  at  Coombe  Wood,  where  it  proves  quite  hardy  and  flowera 
most  profusely.  It  is  □oqueitioDably  a  grand  addition  to  oar  liit 
of  realty  ornamental  sbmbs ;  and  being  hardy,  at  least  in  the  south 
of  England,  la  also  a  great  point  in  its  favonr,  and  farther  north, 
where  posaibly  it  may  not  endure  the  winters  unprotected,  it  eoald 
be  succesifnlly  grown  in  a  consBrratory  or  winter  garden. 

EucryphiB  pinnatifolia  is  one  of  a  email  number  of  spedes  oob- 
atitnting  a  genua  that  ia  represented  in  both  Chili  and  Anstrslia ; 
but  the  one  now  described  is  a  DatiTO  of  the  former  coantrj,  where 
it  has  beeo  fonnd  in  Tarione  rocky  diatricta,  bnt  ia  nthei  scarce. 
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The  flowors  are  large,  pure  white,  and  tnuallj  borne  in  pairs  near 
the  upper  portion  of  the  branches,  affording  an  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  dark  green  pinnate  leaves.  The  stamens  are  thickly  dnstered 
in  the  centre  of  the  flowers,  and  that  character  combined  with  the 
form  of  the  flowers  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  Mock  Orange. 
These  blooms  also  possess  a  powerful  and  pleasant  fragrance. 
This  shrub  is  likely  to  obtain  a  permanent  place  in  the  gardens  of 
this  coontry  when  its  merits  become  more  genially  known. 


THE  SCOTCH  CHAMPION  POTATO. 

Mb.  Luokhurst  is  a  bold  man  to  tell  the  world  that  he  will 
discard  the  Potato  which  attained  such  celebrity  last  year,  that,  in 
popular  parlance,  everybody  was  "  running  after  "  seed  of  it  early 
this  season.  Two  things  occurred  to  me  in  reading  the  observations 
on  page  162.  First,  has  your  correspondent  the  true  variety  7 
secondly,  if  he  has,  has  he  not  been  rather  premature  in  denounc- 
it  ?  I  have  grown  and  eaten  two  iorma  of  the  Champion.  There 
is  not  much  differenoe  in  their  appearance  when  growing,  but 
when  the  tubers  are  cut  one  is  "  decidedly  yellow,"  the  other  only 
suspiciously  so,  and  when  cooked  the  tubers  of  one  are  yellow 
and  sad,  those  of  the  other  being  white  and  floury.  The  cooking 
of  both  was  done  in  the  spring,  which  is  the  season  for  the 
Champion ;  and  it  is  alKmt  es  hasty  to  denounce  it  now  bb  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  com|dain  of  the  quality  of  the  Old  Ai^- 
leaf  in  March.  If  the  8«atoh  CSiampion  is  "  decidedly  inferior;*' 
how  comes  it  ^lat  it  was  Mvarded  a  first-daas  certificate  by  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Sooiefer  for  excellence  of  quality,  after  it  had 
been  submitted  in  a  coolnd  state  ?  This  is  essentially  a  bite 
Potato,  its  period  of  use  bein^  March  to  June,  and  Aognst  i»  joot 
the  proper  month  for  estimating  its  culinary  meaBtts. 

Those  are  fortunate  whooiB  insure  good  and r«ound  crops  of 
York  Regents  and  Jialmom  for  late  nse ;  but  thousands  were 
unable  to  do  so  JMt  year,  and,  in  some  jwrts  of  Ireland  at  any 
rate,  they  wiU  te  in  much  the  same  paartian  ibis  season.  It  is 
not  with  sncik  enltivators  a  question  of  QbampiniiB  v.  Regents,  but 
rather  of  Champions  and  Magnum  Sonoma  or  no  Potatoes. 
These  varieties  have  proved  of  great  wdne  in  low-lying  and  wet 
districts ;  but  it  is  a  question  if  tiiey  wmdd  be  half  so  profitable 
in  dry  localities  during  a  hot  summer,  tfaenftMB  I  should  never 
grow  them  exclusively. 

<<  A  LiMCOUMBBMB  SmatmmL^  («n  page  158  tippeaas  to  have 
found  out,  Imm  gotog^  m^m,  m^A^  bnt  I  suppose  it  in  n  ntmnc 
point,  of  the  two  ^ttshritiaa.  Be  aa^s  ItM^y  are  "^ilttlto  Mil- 
exhausters."  Their  hwiwi— t;  ^pnmA,  and  oooob^Uke  aaate  tlike 
out,  perhaps,  twice  the  mamrial  fttemants  ^from  tiie  aoAttlMifcanne 
other  varieties  do.  I  have  just  been  examining  a  pieQa*<jf  Whatii 
that  followed  Potatoes,  one  half  of  the  ground  LMb  ^aar  being 
Regents,  the  other  hidf  Champions.  Then  >will  be  «  gfeat  dif- 
ference in  the  yield  of  Wheat  from  Ifce  Iwo  iMlvas  of  this  plot, 
the  growth  on  the  Champion  half  bttung  -fiHagnther  lighter  and 
the  heads  smaller  than  on  the  othec  In  rtniiiu;  the  ^Champion  " 
half  as  the  lightest,  I  perceive  I  hm^  mamttteflA  <<ifoall."  It  is, 
however,  I  presume,  quite  appwjpriafcftyjgjliw   itlir  Ibishiian. 


LEC  SMiL, 

Thb  residence  of  J.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  is  situated  at  Gateacre, 
six  and  a  half  miles  from  Liverpool.  It  is  easy  of  access,  the 
main  drive  being  in  close  proximity  to  Gateacre  station.  The 
g^ardens  are  reached  by  traversing  the  drive  trough  the  park, 
which  is  rather  extensive,  and  contains  some  good  forest  trees, 
such  as  Limes,  Horse  Chestnuts,  and  Blms.  The  trees  stand 
separately,  and  have  developed  into  symmetrical  specimens.  The 
glass  is  the  principal  object,  and  includes  a  range  of  vineries 
divided  into  three  comparUnents.  In  front  of  these  vineries  is  a 
lo«r  house,  which  entirely  covers  the  border  in  which  the  Vines 
ftfe  giowii^.  Tomatoes  were  growing  on  the  back  portion  of  this 
hcmse,  while  on  the  front  stage  we  notioed  good  specimens  of 
that  beautiful  and  popular  Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 
Amaryllises  were  slowing  in  qnantity,  all  seedlings  of  ccmtinental 
origin.  The  best  nave  been  selected  when  in  flower  and  hybridised, 
and  many  seedlings  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Glover,  the  gurdener. 
The  stove  is  a  good-siaed  house  and  contained  a  miscellaneons 
assortment  of  p^ts,  including  a  fine  Goniophlebiom  appendion- 
ktimi,  Cyoas  levolnta  in  good  condition,  and  a  handsome  Sobndia 
maorantha.  Stanhopeas  and  other  anitable  plants  in  baskets  were 
snspeaded  from  the  roof.  The  bonae  devoted  to  Asaleas  is  66  feet 
long  and  18  wide.  The  centn  bed  was  filled  with  large  specimen 
and  half-sMoimen  plants.  The  bade  stage  was  filled  with  small 
plants  of  Asaleas,  j^ncipally  semi-dovbles.  The  front  was  filled 
with  Heaths,  Bpadrises,  and  otiier  New  Holland  plants.  Camellias 
oooapied  three  housea.    A  few  years  ago  the  plants  wwe  tall  and 


l^SST )  ^^y  <^^  ^o^  fi<^^  healthy,  symmetrical  bushes  in  pots. 
The  majority  of  them  have  been  cut  close  badi:  and  allowed  to 
break  again.  The  result  in  this  case  was  good,  and  no  better 
system  can  be  adopted  when  Camellias  become  straggling.  After 
being  cut  down  the  plants  were  allowed  to  develope  into  bushes 
— much  better  than  twisting  and  pulling  them  into  some  formal 
shape.  The  Camellias  have  heat  only  to  keep  out  j&ost,  and  Mr. 
Glover  contends  that  when  plants  are  healtl^  and  vigorous  heat 
is  not  necessary  to  secure  a  good  set  of  bloom  nnlessearly  flowers 
are  required.  Shading  is  employed  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  and  the  plants  bloom  well.  On  the  back  stage  of  me  Camellia 
house  some  Chrysanthemums  in  3-inch  pots  were  in  bloom  the  last 
week  in  May,  and  the  last  of  a  supply  from  November.  The  cut- 
tings were  struck  late  in  the  autumn  from  plants  growing  in  the 
shrubbery  borders.  It  is  evident  that  the  flowering  season  of  this 
most  beautiful  of  winter  plants  could  be  extended  over  a  much 
longer  space  of  time  during  winter  and  spring  if  cuttings  were 
struck  late  as  in  this  case.  I  noticed  in  a  lean-to  house  wiUi  a 
northern  aspect  some  large  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  and  many 
plants  of  Cacti  coming  into  flower.  The  conservatory  is  50  feet 
oy  28,  and  was  gay  at  the  time  of  my  visit  with  Azaleas,  Mignonette, 
jEfrica  i[)avendishiaoa  two  very  g(x>d  plants,  Roses,  Intermediate 
Stodsa  in  |Mfes,  and  the  usual  assortment  of  flowering  plants. 
There  is  no  stage  in  tha  centre,  and  the  plante  employed  for  the 
centre  group  can  be  comaniently  anang^jto  j»iadnce  the  greatest 
and  most  pleasing  effect.  Fuchsias  aie  tiaiiMd  nnder  the  roof, 
single  rods,  which  run  to  Hk  top  c/t  the  house,  assd  are  at  pruning 
time  spnrred-in  like  Vinet.  They  are  in  tubs,  which  they  have 
occupied  for  about  fourteaa  yoacs,  Atlhongh  rich  surface  dressings 
have  been  applied  annnsdly. 

The  great  feature  of  Lee  Hall  gardaaa  is  the  f^and  collection 
of  Orchids,  so  well  known  round  LiverpooL  litis  by  far  the  most 
extensive  and  complete  collection  in  the  jau^UMurhood.  I  may 
say  nearly  all  have  been  small  imported  meoee  to  start  with  and 
are  now  gsand  plants,  and  some  of  them  have  proved  to  be  varie- 
ties of  aiMMrior  merit.  The  first  house  ia30  feet  long  and  13  wide, 
spen-roo^,  with  walk  up  the  centre.  Bus  house  is  kept  cool, 
and  the  Oattleyas  are  plaoed  in  it  whib  M  Uteom.  Nine  good 
plants  of  C.  Mossiee  and  its  varieties  woe  tai  Idaom,  also  a  fine 
daric  variety  of  C.  Mendellii,  C.  Forbesii,  aaadC-dunethystoglossa. 
A  good  plant  of  the  pret^  Colax  jogosns  mtB  flosrering  freely. 
Several  good  specimens  of  C.  barbatuia  were  wellbloomed.  .Maxil- 
laria  grandiflora  had  fortyififiai^piMa  of  Uoom.  Many  plants  of 
D.  nobile,  D.  pulchellum,  B.  Ittiwrrminnniii.  D.  chiysanthum,  and 
D.  crystallinum  were  in  flo^iec  9he<te^oarwere  much  stronger 
than  any  I  have  had  the  ^fiamam  d  WM^  ^for  some  time  past. 
Oncidiums  were  well  repiesenM,  mmAmmtnffi^ithe  best  in  bloom 
were  O.  sarcodes  with  a  fine  T^irniilii^  npflrf  a<  yellow  and  crim- 
sen  fioisers ;  O.  steltenim,  O.  cucufiatem-anjns,  O.  macranthum, 
a  gwtmd  ^kAaAM^b^a^  a  branching  inadwocence  several  feet 
in  length ;  aad  -O.  aaMfliatniii  majus,  a  very  fine  variety.  The 
adjoining  htmm  was^Moted  to  Odontoglovums,  Masdevallias, 
^cc,  and  was  mvj  bright  with  many  varieties  in  flower.  Most 
rtonspicuous  were  the  laiylflowered  O.  vexillarium,  O.  cirrhosum, 
O.  Pescatorei,  O.  Alexandras,  O.  gloriosum,  O.  nebulosum,  O.  scep- 
4rum,  O.  Hallii,  O.  triumphans,  O.  luteo-purpureum,  O.  maculatnm, 
O.  Dawsonii,  and  the  rare  and  beautiful  O.  cordatum  were  in 
grand  health  and  blooming  freely.  A  hybrid  Odontoglossum  was 
also  in  flower,  and  appeaiid  to  be  a  cross  between  O.  luteo-pur- 

Sureum  and  O.  Lindleyanum,  possessing  the  lip  of  the  former, 
[asdevallias  were  very  robust  and  well  bloomed,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  house.  M.  Yeitchiana  was  very 
fine  ;  M.  amabilis,  M.  ignea,  and  M.  ignea  splendens  were  in  good 
form ;  M.  ignea  violacea,  M.  Lindeni,  M.  Hanyana  and  its  variety 
splendens,  and  M.  sanguinea  superba  were  slso  in  bloom.  Epi« 
dendrum  vitellinum  majus,  Mesospinidium  sanguinenm  were 
bright  in  baskets,  and  Odontoglossom  Cervantesii  and  Leptotes 
bicolor  were  suspended  in  nun3)er8  from  the  roof  and  flowering 
abundantly.  The  secret  of  Mr.  Glover's  success  with  ^leoias  le- 
quiring  cool  treatment  is  in  maintaining  a  very  oool  aiiy  tempe- 
rature and  supplying  abundance  of  water.  During  winter  the 
frost  on  many  occasions  was  only  just  exduded  from  the  house, 
and  the  plants  did  not  suffer  in  the  least.  Their  appearanoe  at 
the  present  time  suflidently  indicates  that  the  plants  thrive  with 
the  treatment  they  receive  from  Mr.  Glover. 

The  CatUeya  house  is  66  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  and  the 
oentre  stage  k  entirdy  filled  with  good  plants  of  C.  Dowiana, 
C.  gifiras,  C.  crispa,  C.  labiata,  C.  Mendelli,  C.  Skinneri,  C.  Wazneri, 
and  other  leading  and  popular  varieties.  This  house  was  rendered 
bright  wiUi  quantities  of  Anthurium  Schertserianum  in  bloom 
arranged  amongst  the  Oattleyas.  In  fact  all  through  the  Orchid 
houses  quantities  were  in  bloom,  and  nearly  ftU  saeoliiigB  iiiat  Mr. 
Glover  has  laised.    Thoae  in  the  intermiiirlialp  haoam  wMMtooogar 
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and  flner  tium  those  grown  in  the  hottest  honses.  The  next  and 
last  is  the  East  IndUan  house,  and  \m  only  separate  fxom  the 
aboTe  house  by  a  glass  partition.  The  flnt  plant  that  attracted 
attention  was  Hoya  imperialls  in  flower,  a  plant  seldom  seen  in 
priYate  places.  The  honse  contained  some  good  Yandas  ;  a  piece  of 
V.  tricolor  was  in  flower,  also  Saccolabium  ampullacenm.  Aerides 
was  represented  by  good  plants,  and  Cypripedinms  nirenm  and 
Hookerse  were  in  bloom.  Sonerilas  and  other  dwarf-growing 
plants  of  a  similar  nature  were  growing  amongst  tibe  moss  with 
the  Yandas,  A^xides,  &c.,  which  looked  neat  and  effectiye. 

The  grounds  were  in  good  order,  and  the  flower  garden  and 
shrubbery  borders  gay  with  spring-flowering  plants.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  a  great  Orchid  enthusiast  and  lover  of  horticulture.'  Mr.  Glover, 
like  his  employer  is  equally  so,  and  a  most  successful  cultivator. 
— Wm.  Ba&dnst. 

FLORAL  DEFENCEa 

{Condvtded  from  page  101) 

Pa^A^Mmil0rt.— Sometimes  Nature  fulfils  the  old  adage  of  killing 
two  biitb  with  one  stone,  and  una  her  floral  pahsades  as  paUi- 
pointen  to  dixeot  the  weloome  visitor  to  the  neotar.  One  kA  the 
most  esanisite  examples  of  a  stmeture  serving  such  a  double  purpose 
may  be  found  in  the  Orass  of  Parnassus.  Five  of  the  ten  stamens 
ave  txansformed  in  such  a  way  that  their  broad  bases  bear  rows  of 
finger-like  organs,  each  with  a  little  ydlow  knob  at  the  tip.  The 
knobs  are  not  glandular,  at  all  events  they  do  not  form  a  sticky 
secretion.  The  nectar  is  found  at  ^e  base  of  the  stamens  on  the 
inside  next  the  pistil. 

Botanists  have  been  very  much  puzzled  what  to  make  of  these 
gold-tipped  claws.  They  have  been  called  stsminodes,  imperfect 
stanens,  seales,  nectaries. 

In  the  diarming  blossom  known  as  Passion-flowers  protection  is 
alEorded  in  quite  a  different  manner.  A  floral  appendage,  answering 
to  the  yellow  centre  in  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus  and  called  the 
corona,  is  divided  into  a  double  or  a  triple  fringe^  forming  a  diadem 
around  the  anthers  and  the  curiously  shaped  pistil.  No  creeping 
thing  can  pass  through  such  a  zone,  the  loveaness  of  which  seems  as 
if  d^gned  to  attract  a  humming-bird  or  a  buttu^y. 

It  is  sad  that  a  friendly  insect  should  ever  have  recourse  to  partak- 
ing surreptitiously  of  hospitality  which  would  willingly  be  accorded 
if  sought  in  a  friendly  way.  IBut  truth  requires  the  admission  that 
certain  bees,  otherwise  accustomed  to  conduct  themselves  with  pro- 
let^,  are  in  the  habit  of  setting  all  order  and  eUquette  at  defiance 
bitiuff  through  the  tubes  of  flowers  just  above  the  nectary,  thus 
ig  the  blossom  of  its  sweets  without  coming  into  oontact 
with  the  stamens  or  the  style. 

Against  such  a  burglanous  entrance  certain  flowers  are  defended 
by  a  calyx  resembling  an  inflated  bladder,  in  the  centre  of  which 
rises  the  tube  of  the  flower.  The  bee  may  bite  through  the  calyx  but 
cannot  rsach  the  neotar,  and  it  is  probable  that  flowers  thus  defended 
are  veiy  rarely  attadced.  The  distended  calyx  also  serves  for  the 
distribution  of  the  seeds  by  the  wind. 

There  are  many  flowers  unprovided  with  any  of  the  foregoioff  appli- 
ances or  means  of  defence  wUch  we  have  been  considering.  We  speak 
of  animal  sacaoity,  and  there  is  something  which  may  be  called  floral 
sagad^  in  the  way  by  which  one  unprotected  flower  is  secured  from 

molestation.  It  is  one  of  the  Touch-me-nots, 
common  in  the  forests  of  Germany.  The 
flowera  are  full  of  nectar  and  are  attractive 
to  bees,  which  are  welcome  vintors  ;  but  the 
mode  in  which  ants  and  other  creeping  things 
are  kept  away  is  singular.  In  the  place  of 
stipules  at  the  bases  of  the  leafstalks  on  the 
stem,  the  plant  develops  small  saucer-like  re- 
ceptacles which  are  kept  full  of  honey.  Dr. 
Kemer  writes—"  Any  insects  that  creep  along 
the  stem  must,  if  they  would  get  at  the  flower, 
of  necessity  pass  over  this  deposit  of  honey ; 
thus  what  they  would  have  sought,  and  more- 
over would  liave  found  in  the  flower,  is  al- 
ready offered  them  below  in  rich  abundance. 
The  creeping  insects  are  not  fastidious.  Neo- 
tar in  one  {wmo  is  the  same  to  them  as  nectar 
in  another.  They  are  content  with  that  which 
is  first  offered,  and  so  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  climo  further  up  to  the  flowecs." 
Dr.  Eemer  has  seen  three  ants  feeding  to- 

g ether  at  the  honey  on  the  stem,  but  though 
e  has  examined  hundreds  of  plants,  he  has 
never  seen  a  single  ant  reach  the  blossom. 

In  a  short  notice  of  Flowere  and  their  Un- 
bidden Guests,  whicdi  I  wrote  for  one  of  the 
Liverpool  papen,  and  which  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  you  may  have  seen,  I  mentioned 
that  towaids  the  dose  of  Dr.  Kenier^  volame 
two  charming  i^ant  storiee  like  drops  of  hon^  at  the 
bottom  of  a  flower,  Tne  substance  of  one  of  them  will  serve  for 
our  last  illustiation.  It  may  be  called  the  life-histoiy  not  of  a  plant 
hot  of  a  single  blossom,  a  blossom  of  the  Nodding  Oatohfly,  wbich, 
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however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  Bilene  nutans  of  the  Bnalish 
Flora. 

Night-flowering  plants,  such  as  the  Evening  Primrose,  last  but  a 
short  time  in  flower,  usually  one  ni^pht  only.  A  single  blossom  of 
the  Nodding  Catchfly,  however,  remains  three  nights  and  two  days 
in  perfection,  and  observes,  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  flower,  an  order  more  like  the  result  of  mtelligenoe  than 
of  mere  vegetable  growth.  On  the  first  evening  the  flower  expands 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  remains  open  far  on  into  the  night.  Of  its 
ten  stamens  five  push  themselves  boldly  in  advance  of  the  petals, 
which  fall  back  upon  the  calyx,  displayinff  the  pure  white  of  their 
upper  surfaces.  At  the  same  time  the  anthere  open  luid  are  richly 
covered  with  fresh  pollen.  The  plant  now  sheds  a  strong  perfume 
attractive  to  night-fiying  insects^  which,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
alone  are  acceptable  to  tiie  Noddmg  Catchfly.  The  following  morn- 
ing the  five  anthera  droop,  wither,  and  finally  fall  off.  The  petals 
roll  themselves  up  so  as  to  exhibit  only  their  dull  green  under- 
surfaces,  and  all  emission  of  perfume  ceases.  There  is  now  nothing 
to  attraot  day-flying  insects,  and  the  flower  is  well  protected  from 
the  visits  of  ants  and  other  creeping  things  by  visod  hairs  on  its 
stem  as  represented  below. 

From  its  old  and  wrinkled  appearence  one  might  think  that  ^e 
flower  had  withered  and  shriveUed  up.  Not  so :  at  the  approach  of 
night  the  wrinkles  disappear ;  the  petols  show  their  brilmmt  white 
surfaces ;  again  the  sweet  perfume  is  spread  on  the  night  breeze, 
and  the  remaining  flve  anuiers  come  forth  fully  opened  out  and 
laden  with  fresh  pollen.  On  the  second  day  a  similar  withering 
and  shrinking  of  the  flower  occurs,  the  anthere  of  the  past  night  faU 
away,  and  no  perfume  attracts  a  butterfly  or  a  bee.    The  flond  dis- 
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guise,  for  such  it  really  is,  continues  till  the  third  nifht,  when  again 
Uie  pi^als  expand  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  the  perfume  flows  out  freely, 
this  time  in  favour  of  the  silky  pistils,  the  styles  and  stigmata  ox 
which  stand  out,  as  the  anthere  did  before,  and  are  now  ready  to  be 
fertilised  by  pollen  from  flowere  in  their  firet  or  second  night's 
condition. 

ICarvellous !  Why  should  such  an  inconspicuous  flower  have  so 
singular  a  history  ?  Why  should  it  prefer  night-flyiuff  insects,  and 
be  so  excessively  coy  by  day  ?  Why  should  it  put  xortn  five  anthere 
only  on  the  fint  mght.  and  the  rest  on  the  second  night  ?  Such 
questions  might  be  multiplied,  and  to  all  of  them  there  can  be  but 
one  ultimate  answer :  but  in  subcurdination  to  that  answer,  and  for 
instruction  as  to  the  means  whereby  so  wondrous  a  life  history  has 
been  brought  to  pass,  they  all  pomt  to  a  theory  of  development 
which  has  been  charged  with  robbing  our  love  for  fiowera  of  all 
its  poetry  and  of  half  its  capacity  for  affording  delight.  8nrely  it 
has  opened  for  us  new  resonross  within  the  reach  of  every  willing 
observer. 

The  life  history  of  our  most  common  British  plants  has  hitherto 
been  very  insufficiently  traoed,  and  may  yet  yield  rewards  far  higher 
than  the  discovery  of  new  species.  One  word  of  caution  is  needed  : 
we  must  not  sui4>ose  that  now  we  have  found  a  way  to  the  bottom 
of  Nature's  secrets.  A  distended  calyx  may  not  always  be  meant  for 
a  defence  agidnst  biting  bees.  Many  flowere  seem  not  disposed  for 
cross-fertilisation,  but  the  contrary,  and  then,  of  course,  they  require 
no  defences ;  nevertheless  Uiej  seem  to  have  them :  so  there  is  som^ 
thing  more  to  be  found  out. 

I  cannot  claim  much  originality  in  what  I  have  stated.  T  have 
mostly  described  what  othera  have  seen  ;  but  the  line  is  a  promising 
one,  Mid  should  we  be  so  far  favoured  as  to  meet  again  in  the  fields^ 
under  sunny  skies,  I  anticipate  much  pleasure  in  punning  the  subject 
with  yon  in  the  happiest  possible  way — ^with  the  fresh  flowere  in  our 
hands-^all  the  apparatus  requisite  being  simply  a  magnifying  glass 
and  a  pin.  

Laboe  P0TA1OB8,  '*  Flouvdsbs.**— One  of  the  largest  and 
most  geneimlly  gnown  early  Potatoes  in  Ireland  ia,  pei£aps,  tlia 
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Flounilar.  It  in,  bdwerer.  compirstiTelj  tender,  and  ooe  of  tbe 
frit  klwAj*  Attacked  b;  blifcht,  bat  iU  earij  use  >Qil  matarit; 
enablu  it  to  be  cooiumed  before  M17  «eiutbte  hann  is  done  \>j  the 
diiease.  Here  tbey  are  itu  enornioas  crop.  I  weigbed  the  prodace 
of  ooe  root,  ilz  luge  tnbers,  rejecting  tbe  immlleT,  and  found  it 
to  be  T  Ilia.,  one  tuber  ireigbing  1  lb.  6  ozs.  To-da;  the  largest 
FoUto  I  erer  saw,  aFIoander,  weighed  2  fti.eiactiy.— W.  J,M, 
CUntnel. 


Gladioli  cpikeB.  a'so  flawen  of  DaUiaa  and  Aatart.    Moain.  Carter 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE  FRUIT  SHOW. 

Tbb  annual  Fruit  and  Cat  Flovrer  B^oo  at  Sjdenham  waa  opened 
on  Wednetdaj  laat,  the  exhibit*  being  furly  namerooi  in  nxwt  of  the 
-*"*"  In  theae  dsToted  to  fmiC  Qrapei  were  bf  far  the  most 
■trongly  represented  ;  Peaches,  Kectarines,  and  Pine  Apples  being 
also  well  abown.  Cat  flower*  were  abnndant  and  occupied  a  con- 
■identble  space.  Tbe  short  tioie  at  oar  disposal  only  enables  ns  to 
gire  the  names  of  the  principal  exhibitors  in  the  serersl  classes. 

In  the  chief  clan  for  a  collection  of  twelre  dishes  of  fmit  the 
first  prize  waa  obtained  by  Earl  Bamers,  Eastnor  Caetle,  Ledbarr 
(gardener,  Mc.  W.  Coleman],  with  fine  bancheg  of  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  the  former  will  colonred  and  ripe. 
Lord  Napier  Nectarines  and  Bellegarde  Peaches  of  fine  size  and  colour 
were  ths  moat  noticeable  of  the  other  dishes.  Ear!  Brovntow.  Ash- 
ridge  Qardens,  Berkhampsteul  (Mr.  Q.  Sage),  wai  a  good  aecond  with 
fine  Peaches.  These  were  ths  only  two  exhibitors.  For  a  collection 
of  eight  dishes  there  were  fire  entries,  tbe  chief  prize  being  secared 
by  Lord  Snffield,  Ganton  Park,  Norwich  (Mr.  Allan),  with  well- 
npensd  fruit;  B.  Leigh,  Esq.,  U.P,,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone  (Mr. 
C.  Haycock),  being  a  close  aecond  ;  and  Lord  Calthorpe,  Wiiu^eld, 
Hania  (Mr.  Thos.  Joues),  third. 

Qrapes  were  moderately  well  shown,  tbe  black  Tarieties  being 
especially  fine  in  the  winning  collection.  In  the  classes  for  black 
Oranes  tEis  snccexeful  exhibitors  were  Hr.  Roberts,  Ounnersbory  Park  ; 
B.  M.  Mundy,  Esq.,  BhipleT  Hall,  Deiby  (Mr.  Elphinstone)  ;  J.  L. 
LoTibond,  Esq.,  Start's  Hill,  f  arnborough  Kent  (Mr.  O.  Tucker) ;  Hr. 
Coleman;  Mrs.  Lambert,  Bletchin|;lej  (Hr.  J.  Goldsmith) ;  H.  Harris, 
Esq.,  Steventon  Manor,  MicbeldeTer  (Mr.  E.  Crnmp) ;  and  Birket 
Foster,  Esq.,  The  Hall,  Witley,  Surrey  {Mr.  F.  Jordan).  In  the  fire 
classes  there  were  twenty  entrin.  In  the  class  tor  ten  rarietiea  Mr. 
Elphinstone  wu  first  with  i^ood  black  Grapes,  but  tbe  white  rarietics 
were  not  first-rate.  Mr.  Henry  Apted.  Broadwater,  Worthing.  Busssi, 
was  second  with  smaller  and  less  well  ripened  specimens.  Four  col- 
lections of  fire  rsrie  ties  were  staged,  Mr.  Allan  and  Mr.  Tucker  being 
the  winners.  F.  F.  Halsey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Gaddesden  Place,  Hemel 
Hempstead  (Mr.  H.  Folkes),  was  first  with  the  heariest  bunch  of 
Grapes— viz..  Trebbiano,  6  lbs.  7  ois.,  Mr.  Coleman  foIJowing  with  a 
bnach  of  Black  Hamburghs  weighing  G  lbs.  6  oss.  White  Grapes 
were  poorly  represented,  Messrs.  Folkes,  Elphinatone.  Coleman,  and 
Allan  being  the  chief  prizetakers.  Hr.  W.  Allan  sent  bonches  of  a 
new  black  Grape  named  Chatsworth  Beedliog,  which  appeared  to  be 
distinct  and  meritorious,  the  fisTOur  being  good,  the  berries  long,  and 
ths  bunches  large. 

In  tbe  two  classes  for  Pins  Apples  there  were  nineteen  fruits 
shown,  (^nerally  of  fair  quality  and  size.  The  prizetaktrs  for  a  single 
fruit  of  tbe  Qneen  Tsriety  were  L.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Haydoo  Hall,  East- 
cote  Pinner  (Mr.  J.  Pry) ;  and  C.  B.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Taibach, 
Boatb  Walea  (Mr.  J.  Muir).  For  a  Smooth  Cayenne  Earl  Fortescue, 
Castle  Hill,  Bouth  Holton,  North  Deron  (Mr  Darid  Wilson),  was 
followed  by  Hr.  Hnir.  Nineteen  fairly  good  Melons  were  atsged  in 
the  two  classes  devoted  to  them.  With  scarlet- fieshed  varieties  Sir 
W.  Farquhar,  Bart.,  Polesden,  Dorking,  Borrey  (Mr.  0.  Goldsmith), 
waa  first,  followed  hv  J.  T.  Drake,  Esq.,  AmersUam  (Mr,  T.  Bailey). 
The  Baroness  L.  de  Bothschitd,  Oannersbory  Park  (Mr.  J.  Roberta), 
was  first  with  a  green.fieshed  xariety  ;  and  W.  Bpottiswoode,  Esq., 
Coombe  Bank,  Serenoake  (Ur.  J.  Bolton)  was  second.  Nectarines 
wsre  represented  by  ten  sintile  dishes  and  three  triplets,  the  prize- 
tikers  being  in  the  former  Ur.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Allan  with  well- 
ripened  fraits,  and  in  the  latter  Mr.  Coleman  and  the  Rot.  W.  Sneyd, 
Keels  Halt,  BuSord  (Mr.  Waltis).  Peaches  were  generally  fine,  Mr. 
Roberts  and  Mr.  Coleman  taking  the  prizes  in  a  class  of  seven  ei- 
hibitors.  Plums  were  moderately  good,  there  beiuv  eerenteen  com- 
patitort  in  two  classes  ;  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  J.  Fry,  Bad  Mr.  Sage  being 
the  priietakers.  Figa  were  shown  by  Heaara,  Sage,  Al&n,  and 
Cotsman  in  fair  condition. 

CutBoweis  were  numerona  and  remarkably  bright.  Dahlias  being 
especially  notable.  The  chief  prizetakers  in  these  classea  were 
H.  Olaascock,  Esq.,  Bishop  Stortford ;  T.  Anstiss,  Esq.,  Brill,  Bucks  : 
Hr.  H.  Cannell,  Swanley,  Kent ;  and  Messrs.  Keynes  i  Co.,  Salisbury. 
Messrs.  Kelway  *  Son,  Lanaport. staged  the  best  collection  of  twenty- 
tonr  Gladioli  spikes  ;  the  ReT.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  Westwell  Vicarage, 
Ashford,  Kent,  also  being  first  in  the  class  for  twelre  spikes  with 
remarkably  fine  apecimens.  Bereral  tasteful  arrangement*  (or  table 
decorations  were  sbown.  Messrs.  Dick  Radolrffe  A  Co.,  High  Holbom, 
were  placed  first;  and  Mr.  Thos.  Butchsr,  Florist,  Sonth  Norwood, 
second.    Bouquets  were  also  good. 

The  miaoellaneona  eihibila  were  rery  nnmerona.  Uessn.  H.  Lane 
and  Bona,  Great  Berkhampstaad,  sent  eoms  fine  speolmens  of  Tines  in 
pot*.    Hasan.  Kalwsy  A  Bon,  Langport,  exhibited  a  fl         "      ' 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 
I  SEE  by  No.  7  ot  yonr  Taluable  Jonrtial  tbat  "  A  ElTCHIN 
Oardbneb''  does  not  agree  with  me  in  my  slatemmt  that  about 
half  the  losses  by  tbe  disease  sjiaea  from  the  want  of  knowledge, 
kc,  at  the  growen.  I  do  not  expect  everyone  to  take  the  same 
view  tbat  I  do,  and  I  should  be  content  to  allow  this  little  differ- 
ence  of  opinion  to  pas*  without  comment,  but  the  interests  at 
stake  are  so  vast  that  I  think  I  sbonld  be  vriong  io  doing  so.  Our 
losses  last  year  by  the  disease  were  estimated  at  no  less  than 
fifteen  millions  sterling ;  and  this  year  there  is  again  an  oatciy 
about  tbe  disease.  Arc  we  to  go  on  like  this  and  do  nothing  I 
"KiTCBEH  Oabdbdbb"  think*  that  everything  depends  on  the 
weather  and  the  elements,  and  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
fold  onr  hands,  h  la  Ture,  and  take  what  Providence  is  good 
enough  to  send  ns;  and  "  Lincolmshibb  Potato  Growbb"  is 
pretty  mncb  of  the  same  opinion.  I  do  not  take  this  view.  We 
have  been  following  «  waiting  policy  tor  the  last  thirty-five  yeaia, 
and  what  good  has  come  of  it?  It  is  time  to  wake  up  now  and 
do  something  to  lessen  these  terrible  losses.  That  these  losses  can 
be  much  reduced  I  know  by  what  takes  place  every  year  under 
mj  own  eyes,  bo  that  I  cannot  be  deceived.  I  am  not  well  enough 
to  go  further  into  this  snbject  at  present,  and  will  conclude  with 
tbe  following  extract  from  a  leading  article  in  the  Titnet  of  tbe  19lh 
of  August — "Fortunately  for  those  who  can  afford  it,  nnfortnnately 
for  the  caoae  of  acience  and  for  the  public  weal,  it  has  alwayi 
been  possible  to  obtain  good  Potatoes  at  Covent  Garden  or  of  any 
ordinary  greengrocer.  If  tbey  are  not  to  be  got  at  home,  tbej 
come  in  from  abroad,  and  the  household*  that  pay,  without 
scrutiny,  a  pound  or  two  every  week  in  tbe  aing.e  item  of 
vegetables  are  not  the  friends  of  inquiry  and  improvement  Bnt 
tbe  mass  of  conaomers  and  of  growers  have  been  t-qoBlly  apathetic 
The  ordinary  gardener  has  gone  on  from  year  to  year  planting 
the  same  sort  in  the  same  plot  of  ground,  alwajs  selecting  the 
smaller  tibers  as  being  good  for  nothing  else.  Seed  Potatoes  are 
tbe  worst  Potatoes  of  the  crop,  and  though  it  ig  constantly  affirmed 
that  the  sise  makes  no  difference,  it  mast  be  admitted  that  the 
belief  wants  the  justification  of  results.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is 
no  matter  of  equal  importance  on  which  there  be*  been  leas 
inquiry,  leas  experiment,  and  less  application  of  intellect." — THE 
Wbiteb  who  followed  "W.  B.  w. 


Uatbrial  should  be  collected  to  form  beds  to  afiford  a  snpply  of 
Huahrooms  by  the  time  the  outdoor  beda  are  exhausted.  Then  i*  no 
question  as  to  droppings  daily  collected  from  horses  kept  on  bard  food, 
and  spread  out  thinly  under  cover,  being  the  best  material  for  the 
purpose,  continuing  this  until  a  snfflctsnC  quantity  is  collected,  and 
then  throwing  it  into  a  heap  to  induce  fermentation.  When  that  has 
taken  place  and  before  ths  materials  are  highly  heated  tots  them 
Dver,finaliy  placing  them  in  the  bed  to  a  depth  of  ZD  to  34  inches,  well 
beating  them  down.  A  thermometer  with  the  bulb  1  inches  beneath  the 
surface  will  show  the  temperature  of  the  bed,  the  maximum  bsing  at- 
tained in  about  a  week,  when  if  itis  not  likely  to  exceed  90°  the  spawn 
may  be  insetted  at  once.  It  should  bein  pieces  abont  finches  square, 
and  placed  9  inches  apart  every  way,  only  so  deeply  as  to  be  covered 
with  tbe  material,  beating  the  bed  to  render  it  firm  after  the  spawn 
is  Inaerted.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  cover  tt  t  or 
8  inches  deep  with  good  turfy  loam,  which  should  be  sofficisntly  moist 
to  be  easily  beaten  int«  a  firm  mass,  making  the  anrfaoe  smooth  with 
the  hack  of  a  spade.  Over  this  a  layer  of  coaraehayor  soft  Utter 
about  e  inches  thick  may  be  placed,  which  will  mainuln  uniformity 
of  moistnte  and  pnvent  the  aurface  cracking ;  bnt  it  should  only 
remain  on  nntil  the  Xushnrama  begin  to  appear,  when  It  muit  ba 
removed  and  the  soil  kept  constantly  moisL  Tbe  temperature  ahoald 
be  kept  eqnable  at  GG°,  thongh  with  ahouae  that  ia  kept  at  SO"  natur- 
ally no  fire  heat  will  be  necessary,  bat  it  Is  rMsnnHsl  that  ths  Utter 
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be  the  minimnm  to  ensure  a  continaoiis  tuppi  j  of  ICnahrooms  daring 
the  winter  months.  The  time  and  trouble  of  collecting  the  material 
may  be  dispensed  with  where  there  is  a  sufficient  accumulation  in  the 
dung  yard  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  allow  of  the 
short  material  being  shaken  out,  which  may  be  formed  into  beds 
18  to  24  inches  deep,  and  when  heated  can  be  beaten  down  and  other- 
wise treated  as  before  adrised.  If  the  material  shaken  out  be  light 
about  a  sixth  of  turfy  loam  may  be  added  before  placing  it  in  the  bed. 

rauiT  HOUSES. 
Peachei  and  Neciarinei, — ^The  trees  in  the  earliest-forced  houses  will 
soon  be  shedding  their  leares,  and  as  soon  as  those  are  all  fallen  the 
shoots  may  be  loosened  from  the  trellis  to  hare  it  painted,  and  the 
woodwork  of  the  house  also,  thorough  cleanliness  being  of  first  im« 
portanoe  in  the  forcing  of  fruits.  When  any  renovation  of  the 
borders  has  to  be  done  it  should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
show  indications  of  falling,  and  where  new  borders  have  to  be  formed 
the  necessary  material  should  be  collected  and  stacked  for  future 
use.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  do  best  in  rather  strong  loam,  and 
if  of  a  chalky  or  a  calcareous  nature  all  the  better.  The  top  8  or 
4  inches  of  grass  or  pasture  land  without  the  addition  of  manure  is 
the  most  suitable.  Soil  deficient  in  calcareous  matter  may  have  a 
tenth  of  chalk  or  old  mortar  rubbish  mixed  with  it,  and  Ught  soil 
should  have  an  admixture  of  about  a  sixth  of  clay.  The  border  must 
be  efficiently  drained  with  about  9  inches  of  rubble,  and  have  drains 
to  carry  off  superfluous  water,  24  to  80  inches  depth  of  border  being 
sufficient ;  and  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  trees  for  forcing  may  be 
planted  inside,  allowing  the  roots  to  extend  in  outside  as  well  as  in- 
side borders.  For  early  forced  Peaches  and  Nectarines  planting  should 
never  be  delayed  longer  than  the  end  of  September.  As  the  fruit 
from  the  succession  houses  is  cleared  off  thin  out  all  shoots  not  re- 
quired, so  as  to  admit  all  the  light  and  air  possible  to  those  left  for  the 
purpose  of  properly  maturing  the  wood.  Syringe  the  trees  to  keep 
red  spider  in  check,  and  see  that  the  inside  borders  do  not  lack  water, 
aclmitting  air  freely,  and  in  case  of  the  wood  not  ripening  well  a  gentle 
fire  beat  will  be  an  advantage,  air  being  admitted  night  and  day. 

Pittes. — Suckers  obtained  from  the  summer  fruiting  plants  will  soon 
be  ready  to  be  repotted.  Transfer  the  strongest  to  pots  10  and  11  inches 
in  diameter  according  to  the  variety,  affording  the  plants  a  position 
near  the  glass  in  a  light  airy  house,  keeping  them  gradually 
growing  throughout  the  winter  months,  under  which  conditions  they 
start  into  fruit  readily  about  the  following  Hay  or  June,  and  afford 
a  good  supply  of  early  autumn  fruit.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
plants  above  referred  to  should  be  wintered  in  7  or  6-inch  pots,  and 
placed  in  larger  pots  in  spring.  These,  with  suckers  of  Smooth- 
leaved  Cayenne  and  Oharlotte  Bothschild  started  last  Harcb,  will 
without  much  difficulty  provide  a  successional  supply  of  ripe  fruit 
throughout  the  winter  months,  and  be  supplemented  by  Queens  and 
other  varieties  which  were  started  at  the  same  time.  At  this  period  of 
the  year  it  will  be  necessary  to  effect  a  re-arrangement  of  the  plants 
which  were  started  as  suckers  last  autumn,  many  of  the  free-fruit- 
ing varieties  now  having  fruit  swelling  off ;  and  these  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  others,  as  plants  not  in  that  condition  will  by  this 
time  have  completed  their  giowth,  and  will  more  readily  start  into 
fruit  at  the  required  time  by  subjecting  them  to  more  liberal  venti- 
lation during  the  next  six  weeks  when  the  temperature  exceeds  80^> 
the  temperature  at  the  roots  being  kept  at  75®  to  80^.  For  plants 
that  have  been  recently  repotted  90°  at  the  roots  is  suitable,  but  for 
plants  well  established  a  mean  of  80<^  is  best.  When  fruit  is  swelling 
off  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  moderately  moist,  and  a  little  air 
admitted  at  the  top  of  the  house  early  in  the  morning  to  dispel  super- 
fluous moisture  before  the  sun's  rays  act  powerfully  on  the  fruit. 
Bipo  fruit  required  to  be  kept  should  be  moved  to  a  shady  house  and 
have  abundant  ventilation.  Shading  should  be  dispensed  with  except 
for  rootless  suckers. 

PLANT  HOrSBS. 

'  Stovs.— Ixoras  that  have  been  employed  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion must  now  be  placed  in  warmer  quarters  ;  the  rest  they  have  had 
whilst  in  the  cooler  house  will  be  sufficient  for  them.  All  the  old 
flowers  should  be  cut  off,  and  if  there  be  any  mealy  bug  or  scale  give 
a  good  dressing  with  an  insecticide.  Clerodendrons,  Bougainvilleas, 
and  similar  plants  that  have  whilst  flowering  been  placed  in  a  cool 


house  must  now  be  removed  to  a  warmer  situation,  but  not  where 
they  will  receive  so  much  beat  as  to  excite  growth,  and  should  have 
a  drier  atmosphere  to  ripen  the  shoots,  supplying  water  only  to  pre- 
vent flagging.  Medinilla  magnifica  when  in  a  moist  high  tem- 
perature grows  freely,  but  does  not  flower  well ;  but  la  plenty  of 
light  and  not  too  much  heat  it  flowers  freely  both  from  the  current 
year's  and  the  old  growths.  It  should  now  be  kept  drier,  ceasmg  to 
syringe  it,  and  watering  only  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  good  con- 
dition, .^schynanthuses  coming  into  flower  must  not  be  neglected 
with  water,  or  the  probability  is  the  flowers  will  drop  when  showing. 

Amarpllites, — ^The  growth  of  many  of  these  fine  spring-flowering 
plants  will  be  complete,  and  they  should  have  a  house  with  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  so  as  not  only  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  growth,  but 
increase  the  sise  of  the  plants  and  induce  free  flowering ;  indeed  they 
should  be  grown  under  conditions  favourable  to  the  solidifica- 
tion of  the  growth  all  through  its  formation*-s  matter  of  great  im- 
portance ;  and  instead  of  drying  them  off,  as  is  often  done,  water 
should  be  g^ven  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 

Achimenes  and  Gloxinias, — Plants  that  have  nearly  done  flowering 
are  often  placed  under  shelves  or  in  cool  houses,  where  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  weather  becomes  cold,  and  are  then  re- 
moved to  a  warmer  position ;  the  consequence  is  the  corms  are  very 
small  and  weakly.  Instead  of  removing  the  plants  from  the  light 
they  should  be  kept  close  to  the  glass  with  the  temperature  neces- 
sary to  grow  them  in,  and  have  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  soil 
moderately  moist  until  the  corms  are  matured  and  the  tops  have  died 
down.  If  any  varieties  of  G-loxinias  are  required  to  be  increased,  the 
matured  leaves  may  be  inserted  round  the  sides  of  pots  well  drained, 
and  filled  with  sandy  loam  or  peat,  with  half  an  inch  of  sand  on  the 
surface,  and  being  kept  rather  cloee  and  moderately  moist  they  will 
form  young  plants.  Scarce  varieties  may  have  the  leaves  laid  fiat  on 
the  surface  of  the  pots,  severing  the  midrib  nearly  through  on  the 
under  side  three  or  more  times,  placing  a  small  stone  on  the  top  of 
the  leaf  over  each  cut. 

Emphorbia*  and  Poinsettias, — Plants  that  were  moved  some  time 
ago  from  heat  into  cooler  quarters  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  too 
long,  or  the  roots  will  decay,  and  the  plants  will  dwindle  away  when 
they  should  be  starting  into  bloom.  They  should  have  a  house  or  pit 
kept  at  66^  at  night,  with  plenty  of  air  and  light.  Poinsettias  that  have 
been  planted  outdoors  or  placed  in  cool  pits  must  at  once  be  moved 
indoors ;  and  those  planted  out  should  be  lifted  with  as  little  mutila- 
tion of  the  roots  as  possible,  and  potted  in  well-drained  pots  in  a 
mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  soil,  keeping  them  close,  shaded,  and 
moist  until  established.  These  plants  cannot  have  too  much  Ught 
and  air,  the  temperature  being  kept  from  falling  below  65®. 

Winter-Jhwering  Planlt,-^The  earliest  batch  of  Plumbago  coccinea 
superba,  Eranthemums,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  Centropogon  Lucy- 
anus,  Ac,  will  by  this  time  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  and 
should  be  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  and  be  kept  near  to  the  glass 
in  a  light  house  or  pit,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  so  as  to  induce 
stout  short-jointed  growths,  and  with  these  well  ripened  a  full  comple- 
ment of  bloom  may  be  expected,  it  being  useless  to  expect  well- 
developed  flowers  from  puny  plants.  Winter-flowering  Begonias 
should  be  potted  without  delay, and  be  grown  in  a  light  position. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

KITOHBK  GARDEN. 

Oniont.^lt  those  to  stand  the  winter  are  not  already  sown  the 
operation  should  no  longer  be  delayed.  Select  open  ground,  which 
should  be  well. manured  and  deeply  dug,  heavily  trampled,  and  raked. 
Draw  shallow  drills  about  10  inches  apart,  water  them  if  at  all 
dry,  sowing  the  seed  thinly  a  few  hours  later,  trampling  it  in  and 
raking  over.  The  white  Tripoli  varieties,  such  as  the  Early  Naples 
or  Early  White  Italian,  are  the  earliest  and  mildest  in  flavour,  and 
the  Brown  Tripoli  and  Giant  Bocca  grow  to  a  great  size  and  are  the 
best  keepers.  Assist  the  ripening  of  the  spring-sown  varieties  by 
twisting  down  the  tops  of  those  that  require  it,  and  thoee  with  their 
tops  dying  should  be  pulled  and  laid  on  a  dry  base  in  the  open  to 
thoroughly  ripen,  and  thereby  improve  their  keeping  qualities.    • 
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Cahlkige$. — Seed  maj  yet  be  sown,  as  although  the  plants  obtaxnecT 
will  not  be  strong  enongh  to  pnt  ont  this  antnmn  they,  if  properly 
thinned,  will  stand  the  winter  in  the  seed  bed  and  may  prore  nsefnl 
for  planting  the  following  spring.  Prick  ont  the  seedlings  obtained 
from  early  sowings,  as  strong  sturdy  plants  will  be  fonnd  to  succeed 
best  There  is  a  prospect  of  the  ground  at  present  oocnpied  by  the 
spring-sown  Ohions  being  at  liberty  in  good  time  to  admit  of  Cabbages 
being  planted  on  it,  and  will  be  fonnd  Tery  suitable.  Unless  excep- 
tionally hard,  diggingis  nnneoessaiy ;  merely  hoe  the  ground  and  rake 
off  the  rubbish,  then  draw  drills  about  8  inches  deep,  plant  firmly  with 
atrowel,  and  water  in.  The  rows  for  tho  strong-growing  sorts,  suoh  as 
Early  Kifield,*  Early  Heartwell  Marrow,  and  The  Batteieea  may  be 
placed  2  feet  apart  and  tiie  plants  18  inches  apart,  provided  laarge 
heads  are  required ;  but  on  good  ground,  as  a  rule,  1  foot  apart  in  the 
rows  win  give  the  best  returns.  The  smaller  yarieties  may  be  planted 
16  incfaes  apart  each  way,  or  the  rows  18  inches  apart  and  the  plants 
thicker  in  the  rows. 

CauJiJhtoers, — Seed  should  ncrwbe  sown  f or  the  earUest  crop  next 
season.  Select  an  open  spot  and  sow  thinly,  in  order  to  have,  strong 
plants  for  wintering  in  boxes  and  frames.  The  Early  London  and 
Dwarf  Erfurt  Mammoth  are  both  suitable,  giring  the  prefevenea  to 
the  latter. 

i^noeA.— The  present  is  a  good  time  to  make  a.  sowing  of  either 
round  or  prickly  Spiiiaeh  to  stand  t^  winter.  Select  ground  that 
was  well  manured  for  a  previous  crop  of  any  kind,  break  it  up 
thoroughly  and  deeply,  make  it  tolerably  firm,  and  sow  thinly  in 
drills  10  or  12  inches  apart  Where  this  crop  has  previously  failed  on 
the  level  it  is  advisable  to  try  a  se^ng  on  a  raised  south  border. 

Celery.— Some  of  the  earliest  is  now  beinf^  earthed  up.  Previously  to 
the  commencement  of  this  operation  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lightly  cover 
the  soil  in  the  trench  with  a  mixture  of  soot,  lime,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  salt,  which  watered  in  will  act  as  a  manure  and  also  prove 
obnoxious  to  insect  enemies.  The  earthing-up  should  be  done  gradu- 
ally at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  First  pull  off  all  side  growths,  then 
tie  up  with  matting  a  little  above  the  hearts  and  earth  nearly  up  to 
the  ties,  which  should  be  then  taken  off,  the  operation  to  be  repeated 
as  the  heart  advances.  Give  the  later  plants  abundance  of  metstne 
at  the  roots  varied  with  liquid  manure,  and  to  prevent  rapid  evapora- 
tion and  also  their  opening-ou|;  and  consequent  splitting  of  the  stalks 
when  tied  up,  work  in  about  2  inches  of  fine  soil  around  them. 

Keep  all  the  side  shoots  closely  rubbed  off  the  stems  of  the  Tomatoes, 
but  do  not  denude  the  main  stems  of  their  foliage  as  yet  During 
hot  dry  weather  they  require  plenty  of  moisture  and  rich  food  at  the 
roots,  or  the  fruit  will  be  small.  Thin  out  Endive,  and  transplant  if 
more  is  required,  and  sow  the  black-seeded  Cos  Lettuce,  Hicks' 
Hardy  Cos,  and  any  of  the  hardy  Cabbage  varieties  of  Lettuce  to 
stand  the  winter.  Insects  and  birds  are  more  destructive  to  these 
than  is  tiie  frost  Any  vacant  spots  may  be  sown  with  Turnips,  as 
they  do  not  impoverish  the  ground  and  may  prove  serviceable. 

ORBENHOnSES  A19D  FRAMES. 

Stage  Pelargoniums, — "So  time  should  be  lost  with  regard  to  pruning 
the  well-ripened  plants  of  these.  Cut  back  the  young  shoots  to  within 
three  joints  (two  if  they  are  weak)  of  their  starting  point  this  season, 
thinning  out  the  old  wood  where  crowded,  and  shortening-in  where 
straggling,  the  aim  being  to  obtain  a  neat  head  with  a  few  strong 
shoots.  Withhold  water  till  they  start  afresh,  and  before  they  have 
made  much  progress  shake  the  roots  clear  of  the  soil,  shorten  them 
back  considerably,  and  repot  in  small  pots.  The  pots  must  be 
clean  and  well  drained,  and  employ  soil  consisting  of  two  parts  good 
loam  to  one  of  leaf  soil,  with  a  good  addition  of  road  grit  or  sand. 
Place  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame,  keep  them  dry  for  a  week,  avoid 
shading,  and  ventilate  freely.  Cuttings  may  be  inserted  at  pruning 
time,  and  may  be  treated  similarly  to  the  bedding  Pelargoniums. 

CaJceolariat. — ^The  present  is  a  good  time  for  sowing  seed  of  the 
herbaceous  section.  Employ  either  6-inch  pots  half  filled  with  drain- 
age or  well-drained  shallow  pans.  Over  the  drainage  place  moss  or 
rough  soil.  Fill  up  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  fine  sandy  loam  to  one 
of  leaf  soil,  finishing  off  evenly  and  firmly.  Over  this  dust  some  sand 
and  water  thoroughly  through  a  fine  rose,  and  allow  it  to  stand  say 
through  the  next  night ;  then  sprinkle  over  a  litUe  sand,  and  into 


this  press  the  seed  with  a  small  dean  flower  pot,  and  sprinkle  over 
a  little  more  sand.  Place  t^e  pots  or  pans  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a 
shady  spot,  the  north  side  of  a  wall  being  suitable,  and  cover  either 
with  a  handlight  or  a  square  of  glass  till  the  seedlings  are  up.  Ko 
wateriniT  ought  t»  be  neoettary  till  the  seeds  have  germinated. 
Rather  than  water  the  surfisoe  soil  either  before  or  after  the  seedlings 
are  up  dip  the  pots  or  pans  in  chilled  water  till  the  soil  is  moist 

Cinerarias. — A  little  seed  sown  at  the  present  time  may  furnish  a 
few  plants  for  late  blooming,  wtiteiti  if  small  may  be  useful.  They 
may  be  sown  at  the  same  time  and  reoeive  precisely  the  same  treat- 
ment as  advised  for  Galoecriariae. 

Propagating  Bedding  Ptfter^oatimii.— Although  the  P^largoninms 
are  now  reaUy  at  their  best,  they  in  most  mstanoes  will  have  to  bt 
propagated  at  onoe.  The  growth  made,  owing  to  the  showerf 
weather  experienoed,  is  of  a  si^ypy  deseiiption-^very  unsuitable 
for  cuttings,  and  for  tdus  reascm^  pn^wgatiDg  has  been  delajed*^  The 
late  fine  bright  weather  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  u^on  them.  Seleoi 
as  mndi  as  possible  those  growtiis  that  aie  really  most  fioriferons,  as 
they  will  both  strike  more  readily  and  also  make  better  plants  than 
the  suoeolent  undeEgtowth.  In  many  oases  the  tops  may  be  cot  bock 
to  a  trass  of  bloom,  which  will  maintKin  the  display  till  otbsr  Uoomr 
have  developed.  Cut  to  a  joint  and  trim  off  the  lower  leaves  and 
bracts,  and  firmly  fix  in  light  sandy  soU,befaig  alw«^  eareful  that 
the  base  of  the  cuttings  touoher  the  bottom  of  the  hole  made  by  tiie 
dibbei;  fiBiallow  bosras  ore  used  where  ki^ge  quacntities  are  grown 
and  wfaere13iere  is  plen^  of  house  room  for  tiieir  reosption ;  but  in 
small  gardens,  where  they  hove  to  be  wintered  either  in  frames  or  on 
shelves  in  greenhouses,  4-indi  or  5-inch  pots,  each  holding  four  or 
five  plants,  are  the  most  convenient  They  are  also  leas  liable  to 
dampoffwhen  in  pots  whether  largo  or  small.  Drain  tiie  pots  well,  and 
when  filled  wit^  cuttings  place  them  in  a  sunny  spot  where  titey  oaa 
be  kept  dry,  and  do  not  water  for  at  least  a  week.  Commence  with 
the  choioer  kinds,  such  as  the  bionse,  silver,  and  golden-leaved  varie* 
ties.  Strong  health  cuttings  of  Yerbenas  dibbled  in  5-hioh  potS) 
weU  drained,  and  filled  with  light  sandy  soil  and  watered  hi,  wiU 
strike  freely  in  a  dose  frame  or  handli^^t,  and  will  form  stock  i^ts 
for  another  season. 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


Palm  Leaves  Scorched  (8.  /r.).— The  pUnt  requires  a  more  shaded 
podtioii,  and  If  all  the  leaves  are  like  the  one  sent  more  water  at  the  roots  andi. 
intkeatmosiitieremlao.  The  leaf  is  very  defleient  in  sobetanoe^  and  in  jost  snoh 
a  state  as  to  be  liable  to  injury  by  a  few  hours  of  bright  sun.  The  root^M^on  is 
defectlTe,  but  haying  no  data  to  guide  us  we  cannot  suggest  what  Is  the  oaose  fA 
UiiB,  and  oonaequently  axe  unable  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

Strawberries,  Welglit  ner  Acre  (A,  JS.v^tlsnoteasy  toanvww  your 

?nestion.  but  under  ordinary  field  culture  in  rather  light  soil  we  should  consider 
n.  of  fhdt  per  square  yard  <*  a  teir  average  crop  in  a  fair  arenMce  season."  This 
is  a  Utile  orer  S  tons  8  owt^jper  acre.  Under  superior  oultlvattoa  by  ti«aohing 
and  manuring  Mr.  Lovel  of  weaTerthorpe  has,  we  believe,  gathered  8  lbs.  of  fruit 
per  square  yard. 

Fototoee,  Weight  per  Aere  (/<j«m).— Six  to  seven  tons  per  acre  Is  a 
good  avecage  crop  under  field  culture  in  ordinary  soil  and  seasons.  Under  very 
nvourable  drcumstanoes  we  have  often  known  yields  of  10  tons  per  acre.  The 
quantity  of  seed  fdrpisntlng  an  aere  depends  entirely  on  the  slae  of  the  tubers 
and  the  distances  they  are  planted.  Bome  growers  will  ptont  an  acte  with 
8  cwt.  of  small  tubers,  while  others  will  ose  half  a  ton  or  more  of  larger  sets. 

"  Green  "  Gooseberries  (/<2fm).— Whitesmith  and  Crown  Bob  are  popidar 
varlettes  with  growers  for  supplying  the  markeU  with  green  fmit  eari^  in  the 
season.  The  followfaig  are  also  vahMUs  tor  this  psdrpoa^-Jtnt^pMilsly  Oom^ 
panion,  Gunner,  and  Clayton. 

Deodorlslngr  SewejM  (&  K.  r.).— You  oaanoi  adopt  a  stouAer  sad  better 
plan  than  to  have  a  heap  ofneshly  slaked  lime  near  the  cesspool,  and  wbea  the  oon- 
teats  aiebetaremptisd  use  ttMUmelibwaUy  as  tbe  work  proceeds.   Thtsistte- 
plan  adopted  in  large  towns,  and  when  wdl  carried  ont  no  cause  for  osmplalnt 
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as  ad  jMcnt  gudea,  parti^H 

T^MablV  HMirowa  not  ««ttlaK  <J.  irj.-Tbtn  dm]' ■>•  k  lUtstaiij 
Of  pidko.  wid  ttM  Oonn  uc  not  brUUieil.  If  -jta  ap^T  tba  pollan  Inm  Uis 
MamEmta  to  tb*  irittmite  floinn.  cnl  tlit  |0|h  oir  the  eiabcnnt  growtlu  ind 
ksp  UHjilurta  well  nipplMinthntier,inUilnkttMrr..ic  will  Bt  uid  mil 
tr^alT-    ArtlBctol  hvObMliiia  !•  hMob  nndiid  win  i 


n  gtowliw  bslthUru 
,  err  bj  llftiiuf  the  tiea  I 


iDf  fmlr  In  bilak  rnbbl*  and  ■■ 
tree  la  plautad  1b  too  ijnb  wA  mo 

h  (Titty  nntm*],  nicb  ■■  oM  II 
Hng*.     U  tho  tm  b  ovwdad  w 


tbow  rtmuklulDe:  to  pnraot*  Uicir  mAtuiMlon. 

VlUM  in  Fota  ( fgrtittro.— A>  jon  cunot  keep  Uh  T[i»  dnins  ItMir 
EflitliiK  perlDd  Id  a  t«mp«r&lure  of  OD'^,  ajkd  m  jon  llBTfl  no  ix»la  hoMV  for  '■>>»■■■ 
yoD  DDit  winter  tham  out  of  doon.  Siring  tbe  rooti  In  tlM  mtaion  ud 
■rinttc  la  a  moat  inludlotoDi  moda  ol  nailoc  Vine*.  Tb«  looU  ahooM  ba  in 
Hilt  aoUalwa^  bat  nam  Monlod.  BMaln  tte  TliMi  nodw  «lMi  SBtU  tka 
and  ilp4  and  Uw  tidl*(«  abowa  alsiia  ol  '•'>■■■»<■■» ;  tliaai 

. .__.v_. allorfiooBhaTlDeaaoBtliMii 

cattlntoS  «acb  aid*  growth 


ttitoUlba 

ftionandTjiMiTb«at<daBv*ni(«lror  tooctjiar  bj  Oilng  valna  on  both  tha  Sow 
and  Rtnin  pipea  wboe  tbv  ioln  tha  mauia,  aa  whan  tlia  Vloaa  in  Uw  boaio  to 
t^Tlybt  «(  tha  atora  n*  lOnad  tod  wOI  hanloDmnch  heal  In  Uta  atoTa, 

nqnind.  Tbatddltfoialpltiing  la  not  gnM>w  Uuit  tha  boilarwlll  pmbablj' 
heat  It  •atlActorllj. 

laatroTlag  Earwig  (f,  A.  7.).— We  haia  not  bad  atperlence  of  the 

taot  DtoatUwaoap  aa  eaiwlgs  and  anU.    It  la  worth  tiding,  ajrlnglna  the 

1  night  aa  too  propeae,  and  If  It  doea  oot  kill  tbo  patla  It  will  probaMy 

Yl  SetiSf  tbalr  attwka.     Uaa  il  ai  a  atnogtb  oT  i  or  t  OM.  to  tbe 


toabold 
be  (oDnd  I 


them  to  tbe  open  alr»  aecnrlng  them  io 
Aa  Boon  h  tbe  foHage  Ula  pi " 

of  each  latanl ;  ahoiUDaleotlie  leading  cai 


iirbiidaau 


thliAly  round  tk*  pole  and  o< 

bottb  break  tba  pota  and  iniors  «»  xwu.    riHa  uh  pen  oa  anoaa  w  pcvnat 

voima  eatnlng  tbam,  and  jour  Vlnea  vll!  ba  aaFe ;  or  If  the  Imat  ahonld  be 
DniuiiallT  Interne  ther  can  be  taillT  made  ■>  wltli  a  Ultl*  eoterlpg.  Wall- 
rlpaoad  med  of  tba  Vina,  ia.  bawmer,  qnita  hanlj.    Wh-  "--"" 

. ._    .>. . >. L_    1 ,.    (ji    ^^jjij    ^ 


ptloB  of  tham,  laada  u  to  anppoaa 
a  tattAt*  Um  Mafol  Paa  Ne  Plna  UUn.    Tbe  i 
aauan  suau  in  esinpanaon  with  thoaaol  new  Faaa  that  ana*Bt<  ' 
daja,  Imt  we  do  sot  donltt  Um  TaiMr  i*  t,  mj  good  ODC 


ntoia  of  IVf. 
VOBglllgtiM . __ 

Una  TtttfoT  (aalpbata  o<  ovper)  dlaaoliad  la  ho t  waUi,  and  added  to  1  or  J  nUosa 
tt  oaU  water,  wlU'alao  OaatnT  Um  bamm-  PoaaUdr  ron  BaaM  Dtad  nun 
(npptttt  inch  aa  Uqold  Banma ;  the  faBgaa  It  ftnanO;  Um  wont  on  Boega  that 
hanpartlallji  nbuwled  tiM  ioll.  bat  than  ue  (ueptlou  to  Uilarnla. 

IkaOkMrrFlBBX^-^O'-ThtalaUHnaBMoI  tba  Plmn  of  wbHA  no 
hanaanCfnilt;  It  la  aiaa  ImDwn  aa  tb*  Barlj  Bearlat,  lUaei  Phus,  UTrobalab. 
and  Vliglolan  CheiTT,  and  la  dsnlbcd  aa  tol£)wi  In  Dr.  Hogg^  -  FmlC  HanoaL" 


S.'KE": 


br  a  auall  nipple,  which  bean 


llcfa  beanimon  It 


et/rOj.  naahnUow.nraat,  inlor.ud  aabwid.adhariag  to  tbe  atone.  Itmaj 
ba  aaad  In  tlie  iewert.  mire  aa  an  onunMntal  Tarietr  than  lor  ite  flironr,  bat  It 
-BMltM  azcaUant  tarta.  Blpo  In  ttM  beginning  and  middle  of  Augnit.  The 
nnng  abool*  an  anooth,  ahndet,  and  thtoUj  aaC  vltb  bnda.  Thla  la  the 
rnia  Brnbalana  of  Unonaa.  IB  la  traqaantlr  grown  In  ihrntoberleB  and 
U  tna,  whKB  In  aiMog  IM  ptotaatOD  cf  iihlBe  flowwa 

(T.  H. «.).— Tba  exobaranoe  of  the  growth  may 

baii«  (00  rtoh  and  light,  the  InnfBoMacT  of  light,  or 

. „„ ,  .jing  grown.    We  do  not  think  joat  pnpoaed  moda  of 

.BM*g  Iha  pint*  mold  ba  u;  ImnoTemaDt  on  raldng  tliem  la  imaU  pota 
aad  plaaling  out.  Allow  tbam  »  llula  ck»  mm,  mJa  tha  eoll  eomawbat 
Bno,lMTa  them  aa  dou-  the  glva  aa  poaalble,  and  let  tha  glaa  ho  waabol  clean, 
Ukq  bf  maintaining  a  right  tampoatare  and  TanUlitliiEjadlctoDaly  too  oogbt 

■ "     -  Tba  lloww  yon  bare  encloeed  la  Hyparicum  catydnom, 

aaaaaada  wall  nnder  tbo  abadt  it  Ueaa. 
LTU  Dt>eolo<ir«d  {0.  B.  C.  IT.).— Th»  are  no  inaect*  od  Um 

roB  of  the  oaaae  of  tbdr  pnaent  n^SmT  Ydd  do  not  atale  whathar  Uia  tna 
haa  VD«a«MlrerMt.nar<>tMUH(  tlMHll  laweUdialBBd.    Tha  tnaa,  whiab 


THE  CROSS-BREEDING  OF  SHEEP. 

This  nibject  bu  TcceWed  more  or  len  attentian  from  ggrienl' 
taiuU  for  t,  long  ptf  iod,  but  we  do  not  find  tluit  croat-breadhig 
wu  mdcb  ftttended  to  until  Ibe  etaij  put  ol  the  present  centnrj. 
During  the  eighteenth  centurj  we  find  that  gome  sheep-breedera 
nere  extremely  jeaJom  of  maintaining  the  puril;  ol  the  prinoipal 
bned«,  luch  m  Icog^woolg,  ibort-trools,  black  m  whlte-lac«d 
abaep,  bomod  or  homlega  races.  A  remaikable  Inatanee  of  this 
ocean  in  the  bittoT7  of  the  ao-called  New  Leiceatat  sheep,  broi^ht 
to  great  pertaction  hj  the  peneraiaBoe  of  the  celebnt«d  Hr.  Bake- 
well  of  Diahlff.  He  conmenoed  bla  careei  in  1760,  and  let  his  fiMt 
ram  tor  tbe  leaaon  for  I6f.,  whereaa  in  the  Tear  lTf)6  he  obtained 
three  hundred  gniaeas  for  one  lam.  To  exhibit  the  decided 
temper  of  •tMap'breedaia  at  that  time  a  clnb  wag  furmed  called 
the  Diibley  Society,  tbe  object  being  to  ininie  tbe  pore  breeding 
of  Bakewell'a  type  and  gtyle  of  Leicester  sheep,  for  which  pnrpose 
a  code  of  rules  and  tegulations  were  formed  and  made  binding 
npon  all  its  msmbere  to  cany  out  certain  ooaditiMn,  all  intended 
to  maintain  the  pnri^  of  the  L«io«ater  bt«ed.  Higttar  or  tra- 
dition, howGTer,  fails  to  sapply  as  with  particiilan  of  the  origin 
ol  many  of  our  Tarions  breeds  of  sheep  ;  bat  no  doubt  for  many 
Matortas  aftet  the  time  of  tbe  Bomana  hi  thia  oonntry  certain 
distinct  bi«sda  were  perpetuated  with  but  little  improrement  and 
little  change. 

In  giving  oui  opiuioos  upon  the  poli<7  of  crMS-bnading  one 
thing  most  be  borne  in  mind— that  pore  breeds  oc  aniniali  of 
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a  certain  fixed  tjpe  and  established  character  most  be  maintained, 
or  our  materials  for  crossing  and  improrinfr  certain  varieties  of 
sheep  cannot  be  mingled  with  advantage.  Whatever  objects  maj 
be  in  view  by  those  who  cross-breed  it  is  very  desirable  that  they 
shonld  assume  some  distinct  form,  for  some  farmers  are  in  the 
habit  of  nsing  crosses  in  their  flocks,  having  no  object  in  common. 
We  will  endeavonr  to  define  some  of  these  objects.  First  we  have 
those  who  mix  the  breeds  with  the  view  of  improving  only  the 
sort  which  they  have  chosen  as  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate in  which  they  are  reared ;  secondly,  some  think  they  tan 
see  their  way  to  establish  a  new  breed  or  type  altogether  ;  and 
thirdly,  we  ^quently  see  sheep  of  mixed  breeds,  which  are  reared 
entirely  with  tiie  view  to  miUring  more  profit  by  the  prodace  of 
stock  &e  result  of  a  single  cross.  Now,  we  hold  that  the  first  two 
are  not  only  of  the  greatest  consequence,  but  also  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  practically,  and  requiring  most  judicious  and  careful 
inanagement,  and  in  either  case  within  our  knowledge  only  a  few 
have  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  object.  We  pro- 
pose  to  give  the  home  &rmer  well-authenticated  statements  of 
the  method  pursued  by  those  who  have  succeeded  in  effecting 
their  object. 

Let  us  take  first  for  consideration  Uie  methods  adopted  by 
crossing  or  mixing  the  breeds  of  sheep  for  improving  the  charact^ 
of  sheep  without  any  material  alteration  of  type  or  style,  taking 
first  the  long-woolled  breeds.  We  must  here  remark  the  singular 
and  decided  advantage  of  uping  rams  raised  h'om  stock  so  long 
maintained  in  purity  like  the  Leicesters,  as  reared  by  Mr.  BakeweU 
for  so  many  years,  and  again  by  Mr.  Valentine  Barford  of  Foscote, 
near  Towcester.  Since  the  year  1810  the  latter  had  bred  entirely 
from  his  own  flock  up  to  about  the  year  1856.  without  any  inter- 
change of  male  or  female  from  any  other  flock.  We  have  heard 
him  say  "  that  his  flock  being  bred  from  the  nearest  affinities, 
commonly  called  in-and-in  breeding,  had  not  experienced  any  of 
the  ill  effects  ascribed  to  the  practice."  It  is  very  well  known 
that  these  pure-bred  Leicesters  have  furnished  the  materials  for 
improving  the  quality  and  wool  of  nearly  every  long-wooUed 
breed  where  the  rams  have  been  judiciously  used,  including  the 
Cotswolds,  the  Lincolns,  the  Cheviot,  the  Romney  Marsh  sheep, 
the  Devonshire  South  Hams  breed,  and  the  long-woolled  sheep  of 
Ireland.  All  these  have  been  much  improved  by  the  Leicester 
blood.  In  nearly  every  instance,  however,  the  original  siw  of  the 
animals  has  been  reduced,  but  the  aptitude  to  fatten  and  the 
quality  of  the  flesh  has  at  the  same  time  greatly  increased,  and 
with  the  further  advantage  of  earlier  maturity  in  the  animals. 

We  must  next  refer  to  the  South  Down  sheep,  whose  long  line 
of  descent  can  be  traced  from  a  period  previous  to  William  the 
Ck>nqneror.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  purest  and  unmixed 
breeds  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  valuable.  The 
uplands  of  Sussex  is  the  native  locality  of  the  breed,  and  their 
first  improvement  was  due  to  a  Sa5«ex  man— Mr.  Ellman  of 
Qlynde.  He  never  exhibited  his  stock  at  any  of  the  prize  meet- 
ings, being  intent  only  on  being  considered  a  careful  breeder,  to 
whom  the  farmers  could  resort  with  safety.  Mr.  Grantham  of 
Lewes  exhibited  this  breed,  and  for  some  years  carried  off  the 
greatest  number  of  prises  at  the  Smithfield  cattle  shows  at 
Christmas.  The  exertions  of  another  breeder  soon  after  gained 
him  great  notoriety  ;  we  refer  to  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  of  Babraham, 
Cambridgeshire,  who  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  proved  him- 
self by  far  the  most  successful  breeder  of  South  Downs,  and  whose 
system  of  breeding  and  selection  increased  the  size  of  the  animals 
without  losing  their  quality.  Since  the  late  Jonas  Webb's  time 
the  quality  of  the  breed  has  been  well  maintained  by  the  flocks  of 
Lord  Walsingham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  others ;  but  we 
think  they  have  lost  both  length  and  size.  The  effect  of  crossing 
with  the  ^hort-wooUed  breeds  has  been  marvellouii,  for  the  South 
Downs  have  been  the  means  whereby  various  new  types  of  sheep 
have  been  formed  which  have  risen  into  celebrity  within  the  past 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years.  Some  of  these  now  rank  amongst  our 
most  useful  sheep  stock,  such  as  the  Shropshire,  the  Hampshire, 
and  the  Oxford  Downs,  each  of  which  have  within  the  last  twenty 
years  been  admitted  into  the  prize  list  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England.  Previously  the  short-woolled  sheep  of  nearly 
every  breed  were  exhibited  together,  making  it  a  very  difficult 
task  for  the  Judges,  for  on  some  occasions  there  have  been  sixty 
or  seventy  animals  in  the  shearling  ram  class  at  the  royal  meet- 
ings. These  singular  competitions  led  to  great  good,  for  it  induced 
the  Society  to  encourage  by  their  prizes  the  improvement  and  ex- 
tension of  these  most  valuable  breeds  of  sheep.  The  South  Down 
sheep  are  now  to  be  found  in  neaMy  aU  parts  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  and  where  the  climate  and  soil  is  ibvourable 
they  have  not  failed  in  giving  satisfaction.  They  have  to  a  great 
extent  supplanted  the  native  breed  of  black-faced  horned  sheep 
of  Norfolk,  also  those  of  Cambridgeshire,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire, 


Dorsetshire,  and  Berkshire,  as  our  observations  wiU  fully  explain 
when  we  enter  upon  that  part  of  our  subject  relating  to  the 
method  pursued  by  which  the  original  breeds  were  crossed  out. 

The  homed  breeds  of  sheep,  which  are  original  and  still  existing  in 
their  ancient  character,  are  interesting,  if  it  were  only  for  the  fact  of 
their  holding  their  position  whilst  the  great  chuiges  have  been  pro- 
ceeding, and  in  which  so  many  sorts  of  sheep  have  been  lost  alto- 
gether. The  black-faced  homed  sheep  have  maintained  their  position 
against  all  comers  in  their  native  mstricts — the  mountainous  por- 
tions of  Scotland  and  the  northem  counties  of  England,  where 
they  are  always  exposed  to  cutting  winds,  and  being  a  hardy 
race  they  will  live  upon  the  poorest  mountain  herbage  indading 
the  heather,  and  where  no  oUier  breed  could  do  so  well.  The 
small  white-faced  homed  sheep  are  also  noteworthy ;  they  are 
natives  of  the  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor  districts,  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
some  other  western  districts  of  England,  and  part  of  Wales,  where 
they  have  held  possession  of  the  scanty  pastures  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  Exmoor  breed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Merson  and 
others  have  been  greatly  improved  bv  selection  only,  and  ihe 
sheep  have  been  exhibited  at  Smithfield  fat  stock  shows  as  minia- 
ture models  of  &t  sheep.  Lastly,  there  is  a  breed  of  homed  sheep 
at  once  the  most  ancient,  valuable,  and  purest  of  all  the  native 
breeds,  namely  the  Dorset  and  Somerset  homed  stock,  which  have 
been  always  celebrated  for  yielding  early  lambe.  When  we  first 
kept  the  Dorset  breed  in  1826  they  were  rather  small,  with  a  black 
speckled  Qose  ;  these,  however,  have  b^n  merged  in  the  large  and 
splendid  homed  sheep  called  the  Somerset  with  pink  noses  and 
most  correct  form,  with  excellent  quality,  good  wool,  and  the 
carcase  wide,  long,  and  deep.  They  have  also  the  character  of 
being  the  best  of  mothers  for  rearing  lambs,  and  will  rear  a 
greater  number  of  twins  than  any  other  de:}cription  of  sheep. 

(To  bo  oontinned.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Hone  Labour, — ^The  harvesting  of  grain  and  pulse  crops  and  also 
the  crops  of  second  growth  of  Clover  will  engage  both  men  and 
horses,  for  in  nearly  every  district  the  cutting  of  com,  &c.j  with  the 
reaping  machine  will  be  prooeedino^*  There  is.  however,  m  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  a  considerable  portion  oi  the  cereal  crops^  so 
Deaten  down  and  damaged  by  storms  that  the  scythe  and  fagging 
hook  mast  be  resorted  to  for  harvest  work,  thus  increasing  the  cost 
of  CQttirg  and  tying.  In  some  districts  haying  and  harvesting  will 
be  going  on  simultaneously,  thus  making  it  boui  for  men  and  horses 
an  unusually  busy  period.  The  crops  of  Clover  and  grasses  of  every 
kind  are  very  heavy  and  gross,  and  it  has  lately  been  found  that 
sheep  and  cattle,  the  former  especially,  have  become  very  relaxed 
whilst  feeding  thereon ;  but  in  those  instances  where  Saintfoin,  and 
particularly  the  eiant  variety,  has  been  seeded  with  the  Clovers, 
that  it  has  thron^n  its  aromatic  and  peculiar  qualities  had  the  effect 
of  greatly  diminishing  or  preventing  diarrhoea.  In  the  future  we 
recommend  the  home  farmer  to  substitute  Saintfoin  for  the  Rye 
grasses ;  this  will  not  only  prove  a  valuable  alternation  of  seeding,  but 
improve  the  quality  and  facilitate  the  making  of  hay  wherever  the 
farm  is  situated,  so  that  a  ready  sale  of  vec^etable  produce  can  be 
effected.  The  growth  of  some  of  the  late  vaneties  of  Peas  is  worth 
attention,  for  we  have  seen  some  extremely  fine  samples  in  the  pod 
sold  at  a  nigh  price.  The  Potato  crop  is  now  attracting  great  atten- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  luxuriance  of  the  haulm, 
especially  in  the  Magnum  Bonum  and  Scotch  Champion  varieties, 
and  until  within  the  past  few  days  these  have  m  most  districts  been 
found  free  from  the  disease,  but  now  we  have  to  report  a  most  serious 
loss  by  the  growing-out  or  sprouting  of  the  tubers,  and  likewise  an 
attack  of  the  old  disease.  The  sprouting  of  the  tubers  will  prevent 
their  sale  :  we  therefore  recommend  the  farmer  to  use  them  as  food 
for  the  dairy  cows,  and  mixed  with  bran  it  has  been  proved  to  furnish 
butter  of  better  quality  than  any  other  food  except  grass  in  good 
condition.  Bran  is  comparatively  dear,  but  on  various  farms  a  portion 
of  the  last  year's  Wheat  crop  is  still  in  store ;  and  as  the  sale  for  it 
will  be  worse  than  ever,  in  the  face  of  a  crop  of  excellent  grain  of 
this  year's  g^wth  it  may  be  well  to  crush  the  old  light  Wheat,  and 
empfoy  it  as  food  in  connection  with  Potatoes  for  all  animals  in  the 
stalls.  Two  feeds  per  day  may  be  given  to  the  dairy  cows  at  milking 
time  as  a  supplement  to  the  g^rass  in  the  pastures,  and  in  lieu  of  the 

Purchase  of  oil  cake  and  other  artificial  feeding  staffs.  The  Potato 
aulm  may  be  cut  with  the  scythe  and  carted  away  for  pigs  in  the 
fannyard  and  be  trodden  into  manure,  the  Potatoes  being  lifted  with 
the  Potato  plough  and  used  as  soon  as  lifted. 

Hand  Lahour,^Tht  men  will  be  engaged  in  harvest  work  chiefly  ; 
but  the  second  crops  of  Clover  must  he  out  and  stacked,  for  it  will  be 
all  required,  as  so  large  a  portion  of  the  first  cutting  has  been  damaged 
or  spoilt,  and  upon  some  farms  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  hav.  We 
have  on  former  occasions  spoken  of  the  plan  where  straw  is  plentifol 
of  using  it  in  layers  in  making  a  rick  of  Clover  hay,  because  if  the 
hay  is  carted  rather  green,  it  wul  heat  and  impart  an  aroma  to  the 
straw,  and  make  it  a  valuable  substitute  for  feeding  when  cut  into 
chaff  for  horses,  cows,  and  cattle  in  the  boxes.  Instead  of  laying  the 
straw  loose  in  the  rick,  we  prefer  to  tie  it  into  trusses,  as  it  will  then 
not  only  bear  the  wdght  of  the  Clover  without  slipping,  but  will 
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allow  heat  to  escape  from  the  rick  more  easily.  The  shepherd  upon 
many  farms  will  begin  to  feed  bis  sheep  on  the  early  Turnips  with  a 
fold  at  night  time ;  the  lambs  in  particular,  where  they  are  to  be  for- 
warded for  the  butcher  as  tegs,  may  have  a  run  at  daytime  upon 
Clover,  Saintfoia,  or  fresh  pasture,  or  parkland.  All  the  late  Turnips 
which  are  now  fit  to  hoe  must  be  attended  to  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  pressure  of  harvest  work,  and  this  may  be  greatly  facUitated  by 
driving  the  horsehoe  across  the  drills,  leaving  the  plants  in  bunches, 
which  may  be  singled  by  hand  or  hoed  out  by  men  according  to  the 
labour  at  command.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  after  being 
horse-hoed  between  the  drills,  and  then  across  them,  it  will  prevent 
the  roots  from  becoming  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  the  hand-hoeing 
may  be  deferred  in  some  instances  until  the  busiest  period  is  over. 
We  will  suppose  that  all  stubble  Turnips  have  been  sown.  The  next 
move  we  recommend  is  sowing  Trifolium,  which  cannot  be  done  too 
early,  because  the  young  plant  is  the  more  likely  to  escape  the  ravages 
of  the  slugs.  The  winter  Yetchee,  with  a  few  winter  Oats  mixed,  may 
next  be  sown ;  but  these  matters  must  not,  or  ought  not,  to  interfere 
with  the  arrangements  the  home  farmer  may  have  previously  made 
for  the  autumn  cultivation  by  steam  power  of  all  land  intended  for 
^  Lent  com  or  root  crops  next  spring.  Upon  many  farms,  owing  to  a 
succession  of  wet  seasons,  we  find  that  large  breadths  of  com  stubbles 
are  very  foul  with  Couch,  Water  Grass,  Milk  Thistles,  Ac,  and  much 
hand  labour  will  be  in  most  oases  required  to  collect  and  bum,  or  cart 
awa^  these  weeds,  leaving  the  land  to  be  deeply  ploughed  after  Wheat 
sowing  is  over. 

THE   HARVEST  OF  1880. 

Thb  Agricultural  Gazette  has  published  returns  of  fhe  crops 
from  the  English  counties,  the  results  of  which  are  tabulated  as 
follows : — 


CHOP  BEPOBTS  FROM  ENGLISH  COUNTIES,  1880. 
B«port«.       Wheat.         Bsr^y.  Oats.  Beans. 


Otw  averafe. . . . 
ATerage  *••..... 
Under  average . . 


18 
81 

16i 


63 
88 
10 

160 


41 

lOS 
17 

16S 


. . .  r . . 


<6 
67 
16 

ui 


Peas. 
S6 
69 
M 


The  per-centage  character  of  the  returns  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  table,  which  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  pre- 
vious years  gi7en  below  : — 

PER-OENTAGE  BEPOBTS  OF  1880. 

Beports.       Wheat. 
Otst  average....    11 

Average 60 

Under  average . .    80 

100 


Barley. 

OatB. 

Beans. 

Peae. 

8»    ... 

•  • •         m9         •  « 

■  •  •  •       Ov        •  •  • 

...    S3 

56    ... 

•  •  •     o4     • • 

•  e  •  «        wf         •  •  • 

...    59 

6    ... 

•  •  •      XX      •  • 

•  •  •  •        XO        •  •  a 

...    19 

100 


100 


100 


100 


On  the  whole,  we  must  believe  that  Wheat  is  considerably  under 
a  good  average.  Barley,  Oats,  Beans,  and  Peas  are,  upon  the 
whole,  above  an  average.  The  Potato  crop,  which  has  been  so 
great,  is  very  far  from  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  very  great  preva- 
lence of  the  rot.  Root  crops,  except  Mangold  Wurtzels,  are  un- 
usually good,  and  the  later  cuts  of  hay  have  been  admirably  secured. 
How  much  worse  last  year*s  report  was  than  this  is  better  recalled 
by  memory  than  it  is  represented  by  figures.  The  following  tables, 
however,  will  be  ezammed  with  interest,  for  the  contrasts  which 
most  of  them  present  with  that  which  represents  the  crop  of 
1880  :— 


PEB-CENT40E  BETUBN8  OP  HARVEST.  1879. 

1879.  Wheat.         Barley.  Oats.  Beana. 

Over  average....      1    4    20    

Average 34    S6    67    ..... 

Under  average  . .    75    61    23    . . . . , 


39) 
66 


Peas. 
4 
97 
6« 


Total 160 

1878.  Wheat. 

Over  average....    34    . 

Average 68    . , 

Under  average . .    18    . 


100 

Barley. 
.    14    .. 
.    48     . 
.    48     . 


100 

Oftts. 
21 
60 
28 


100 

Deans. 
.  *  7    . 
.    63    . 
.    30    , 


100 

Peas. 
6 
66 
89 


Total 100 


1877. 


Over  average. . . . 

AveAige 

Under  average 


Wheat 


34 
..    24} 

..    71f 


100 

Barley. 
.    10    . 
.    60    . 
.    40    . 


Total 


100 


100 


100 

Oats. 
,    28 
.    49 
28 

100 


100 

Beans. 
.    13 
.    69 
.    19    , 


100 


100 

Peas. 
8 
61 
81 

100 


The  Mark  Lane  Express  has  also  published  returns,  which  are 
substantially  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  and  remarks— "If  the 
estimates  now  framed  should  turn  out  to  have  been  well  founded, 
the  produce  of  1880  will  be  largely  in  excess  of  the  extremely 
meagre  yield  of  1879.  The  Wheat  crop  is  below  average,  Barley 
is  above,  and  Oats  are  also  a  little  abore  an  ordinary  yield.  Beans 
may  be  set  down  as  a  little  above  average,  and  Peas  at  a  little 
below.    There  is  scarcely  a  county  in  wMch  mildew  and  bb'ght 


are  not  complained  of  as  affecting  the  Wheat  crop,  which  seems 
to  be  the  worst  corn  crop  of  the  year,  as  Barley  is  the  best.  Many 
of  the  reports  complain  that  there  is  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  shrivelled  grain  in  the  Wheats,  and  that  the  Barley  is  small  in 
the  grain  and  discoloured  by  the  wet  weather  of  July.  Where  the 
crops  have  stood  well,  however,  the  quality  of  both  Wheat  and 
Barley  is  good." 

BUTTER  AT  THE  CLONMEL  SHOW. 

The  report  of  Canon  Bagot  and  Mr.  Robertson  on*  continental 
dairying  appears  to  have  already  proved  of  great  advantage  in 
Ireland,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  *•  judges*  report" 
of  the  butter  at  the  Show  in  question.  The  suggestions  embodied 
in  the  report  are  of  much  more  than  local  value : — "  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  most  favourably  of  the  butter 
exhibits  this  year,  showing,  as  they  do,  a  marked  improvement  in 
nearly  every  point  that  would  tend  to  raise  the  character,  and 
therefore  enhance  the  price  io  be  obtained  for  the  article  by  the 
farmers.  The  variety  and  excellence  of  the  exhibits  made  it  a  most 
delicate  and  difficult  task  to  sift  those  out  for  prizes  which  by 
their  superior  excellence  deserved  such  recognition ;  and  we 
would  like  to  add,  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  wer«  not 
successful  in  obtaining  prices,  that  in  a  show  in  which  almost 
perfection  in  colour,  taste,  and  body  had  been  reached  by  so  many, 
it  was  no  discredit  not  to  be  mentioned,  as  the  lightest  deviation 
from  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  in  this  Show  meant 
certain  defeat.  It  was  noticeable  and  worthy  of  remark  that  there 
was  not  a  single  case  of  the  heavy  salting  which  has  been  a  great 
drawback  in  times  past  to  Irish  butters  when  placed  in  comparison 
with  the  milder,  and  therefore  more  palatable,  article  produced 
and  put  on  the  English  market  by  the  farmers  of  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  France.  We  found  that  great  care  and  attention 
had  also  been  bestowed  on  the  packages,  and  considering  how 
important  it  is  that  an  article  like  butter  should  be  turned  out  of 
hand  in  a  firkin  clean,  handy,  and  not  unattractive  to  the  eye  of 
the  purchaser,  we  think  it  well  to  place  on  record  tiie  very 
favourable  opinion  we  formed  on  this  important  point.  In  facl^ 
as  regards  the  cooper's  art.  we  agreed  that  in  size,  handiness,  and 
workmanship,  we  might  almost  say  symmetry  of  proportion,  the 
packages  and  packing  left  little  to  be  desired.  In  conclusion,  we 
feel  that  if  the  producers  of  butter  in  this  country,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  butter-producing  countries  in  the  world,  will  only  take 
the  butter  exhibited  at  this  show  as  their  standard  of  excellence, 
and  follow  it  up  and  keep  up  such  merit  in  production,  they  will 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competition  on  putting  it  on 
the  English  markets.  We  would  almost  venture  to  predict  that 
after  they  have  overcome  any  slight  prejudice  there  may  be 
existing  &om  bygone  neglect,  they  will  catch  up  and  surpass  any 
foreign  producers,  no  matter  whence  they  hail,  and  bear  off  the 
laurels  due  to  the  best  producer — viz.,  the  highest  market  price  for 
his  production." 

THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 

A  Committee  Meeting  of  the  Poultry  Club  was  held  on  the 
13th  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel ;  present,  Messrs.  H.  R.  Dugmore 
(Chairman),  T.  C.  Bumell,  S.  Lucas,  Rev.  J.  D.  Peake,  and  O.  K. 
Cresswell  (Hon.  Sec.) 

A  dispute  between  Mr.  J.  Turner  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Ludlow  con- 
cerning a  private  sale  of  a  Cochin  hen  at  the  last  Crystal  Palace 
Show  had  been  submitted  to  the  Club,  both  binding  themselves 
to  abide  by  the  Club's  decision.  An  elaborate  summary  of  the 
case  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dugmore,  and  submitted  beforehand 
to  both  parties  interested,  to  aid  the  Committee  in  considering 
it.  The  following  decision  was  given  : — "  The  Committee  of  the 
Poultry  Club  decide,  that  taking  into  consideration  Rule  8  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  schedule  according  to  which  '  sales  can  be  effected 
only  through  the  Secretary,'  it  cannot  recognise  as  valid  a  sale 
effected  in  any  other  way  during  the  show.  The  Committee  there- 
fore decide  that  Mr.  Ludlow's  daim  cannot  be  maintained." 

The  question  of  a  new  standard  of  excellence  for  the  judging  of 
some  breeds  of  poultry  was  then  discussed  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
T.  W.  Anns  and  other  members  of  the  Club.  The  subject  being  a 
vexy  wide  one,  and  interesting  to  many  fanciers  not  members  of 
the  Club,  it  was  decided  to  reserve  it  for  discussion  at  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Club  to  be  held  at  the  time  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Show. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  received  no  answer 
to  letters  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  late  Kingston  Show, 
from  whom  he  had  asked  an  explanation  as  to  the  deductions  of 
an  entry  fee  from  the  prize  money  of  Mr.  P.  Haines,  who  had  a 
receipt  for  his  prepayment  of  the  fee. 

Much  other  business  was  transacted  by  the  Committee,  and  the 
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HonoiftiT  Secretary  annoimoed  that  he  felt  himself  obliged  to 
resign  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Lest  there  shoald  be  anj 
misconception,  he  wished  it  to  be  nnderstood  that  his  sole  reason 
for  this  step  was  that  he  now  found  the  work  of  the  Glab  beyond 
his  powers.  He  took  this  early  opportunity  of  announcing  this 
intention,  to  give  the  Olnb  plenty  c/l  time  to  consider  whether  any 
change  in  the  office  of  Secretaiy  lor  the  f  atare  might  be  desirable. 


GREEN  FOOD  FOR  FOWLS. 

In  cood  grass  rnns  where  the  tarf  has  been  prepared  from 
propen^  selected  grasses  and  herb  seeds,  it  is  sel^m  necessary, 
nnless  in  very  hot  weather,  to  supply  fowls  with  any  other  gjeea 
food  besides  what  they  are  able  to  pick  up  there ;  but  all  fowls  in 
confinement,  or  in  such  runs  as  afford  little  or  no  supply  of  green 
food,  should  have  it  given  to  them  in  abundance  at  the  present 
time,  and  less  or  more  throughout  the  whole  year,  but  more 
particularly  when  moulting  and  in  hot  weather.  Some  fowls 
are  very  fond  of  green  fo<^  of  any  description,  and  others  will 
hardly  eat  it  in  any  form.  It  depends  yeiy  much  on  how  they 
have  been  brought  up.  Chickens  reared  and  ^owed  to  run  at 
large  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  field,  are  frequently  a  long 
time  before  they  will  even  deign  to  look  at  green  food  when 
thrown  in  to  them  in  a  ccmfined  mn,  and  they  have  sometimes 
held  out  so  long  in  this  way  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  chop  up 
refuse  vegetables  small  and  mix  them  with  the  m^.  This  plan 
of  glviug  green  food  is  a  very  good  one,  and  may  be  practised 
with  all  fowls  and  under  all  circumstances.  Chickens,  nowever, 
which  have  been  leared  in  confinement  and  under  mothers  which 
were  fond  of  picking  at  anything  green,  seem  to  take  to  green 
food  naturally,  and  with  such  there  is  no  trouble,  as  they  will 
eat  freely  of  what  is  placed  before  them.  When  green  food  is 
scarce,  less  is  used  when  it  is  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the 
other  food  than  when  thrown  down  in  the  rough. 

Another  good  way  is  to  suspend  it  with  a  piece  of  cord  about  a 
foot  from  the  ground,  or  just  high  enough  for  the  fowls  to  reach  it. 
They  pick  at  this  in  a  very  cheerful  way,  and  besides  adding  so 
much  to  their  health,  it  affords  them  both  amusement  and  exer- 
cise. No  day  should  pass  without  fowls  having  some  gpreen  food 
or  other,  and  when  they  can  supply  themselves  it  is  astonishing 
what  a  quantity  they  will  sometimes  eat.  At  certain  seasons  we 
have  seen  some  of  our  birds  prefer  green  food  to  all  other,  and 
they  appear  to  live  on  little  else.  When  green  food  is  withheld 
from  fowls  the  feathers  frequently  assume  a  dry  withered  appear- 
ance, which  may  relapse  into  something  worse,  and  they  seem  to 
be  particularly  fond  of  eating  each  other's  feathers,  and  this  in 
the  case  of  dbow  fowls  is  a  great  evil,  especially  with  crested 
birds,  such  as  Sultans,  Polands,  Houdans,  &c.,  as  a  ragged  top- 
knot is  a  serious  disfigurement. 

In  summer  there  are  few  instances  where  abundance  of  green 
food  cannot  be  had  of  some  sorb  or  other,  such  as  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  Turnips,  Beet,  Lettuce,  young  Onions,  and  other 
crops  which  may  be  going  to  waste.  But  where  green  food 
is  grown  purposely  for  the  fowls  we  would  only  grow  Lettuce 
and  Endive.  These  they  eat  most  greedily,  and  they  thrive 
better  on  them  than  anything  we  have  tried,  and  we  have  tried 
all  kinds  of  green  food.  The  Ehdive  we  prefer  most  of  the  two, 
and  so  do  the  fowls,  as  it  is  very  cooling  and,  being  so  bitter,  is  a 
fine  tonic.  Supposing  any  fowl  not  to  be  taking  its  food  freely, 
if  the  leaves  of  the  Endive  are  chopped-up  and  mixed  with  ihe 
other  food,  the  difference  in  its  appetite  wiU  soon  be  apparent. 
Plenty  of  green  food  acts  more  as  a  preventive  and  cure  of  disease 
amongst  fowls  than  nine-tenths  of  the  articles  which  are  sent 
out  as  medicine.  In  winter  or  duriug  severe  weather  it  is  often  a 
difficult  matter  with  many  to  secure  a  supply  of  green  food,  and 
then  variety  must  not  be  much  thought  about.  Cabbage,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  or  Savoy  leaves  will  do,  and  failing  such  as  these,  Turnip 
and  Mangold  Wurtsel  roots  are  much  better  than  nothing. 
Potato  parings  may  also  be  included  in  the  same  catagory,  and 
they  are  plentiful  enough  all  the  year  round  in  moot  places.-— 
J.  Munu 

VARIETIES. 

The  monthly  Committee  meeting  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  106,  Jermyn  Street,  on  Wednesday,  August  18th. 
The  accounts  were  presented  and  past.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
''Handbook  for  Cottagers  "should  be  supplied  in  quantity  at  a 
reduction.  One  hundred  40«.,  250  or  upwards  85«.  per  hundred.  The 
diagrams  bt.  per  set  to  those  taking  not  less  than  five  sets.  The 
other  business  was  principally  of  a  routine  character. 

—  Aqrioultural  BsTT7iiKS.~Aooording  to  the  report  for  the 


current  year  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  we  find  that  the  extent  of 
land  under  Wheat  is  2,909,148  acres.  Barley  2,467,881,  Oats  2,796,905, 
Potatoes  550,981,  and  Hops  66,787.  Compared  with  the  return  for 
1879  these  statistios  show  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  land  under 
Wheat  to  the  extent  of  18,904  acres,  Oats  14,287,  and  Potatoes  9587 ; 
and  a  decrease  in  the  case  of  Barley  of  199,845  acres,  and  in  Hope 
of  984  acres.  The  total  number  of  live  stock  is  stated  as— cattle 
5,912,046,  sheep  17,187,816,  lambs  9,488,908,  and  pigs  2,000,722,  showing 
a  decrease  in  sheep  and  lambs  of  1,585^867,  pigs  90,887,  and  an  increase 
of  55,690  cattle. 

—  Wb  have  zeoeiTed  the  July  number  ol  tte  "  Canadian  Poultry 
Beview,"  published  at  Strathroy,  Ontario.  The  Pigeon  ftocy  seems 
to  progress  in  Canada,  indeed  in  the  said  number  an  article  by  **  C" 
on  Faatails  is  copied  m  exUnto  from  our  columns. 

—  Wb  are  requested  to  announce  that  one  of  the  treasurenfaipe 
of  the  Poultry  Club  having  become  vacant,  Mr.  A.  Barby  has  been 
nominated  for  the  office  by  Hr.  O.  K  Creswell  and  seconded  by  l£r. 
T.  C.  Bnmell.  Members  of  the  Club  who  wish  to  nominate  any 
candidate  for  the  office  are  requested  at  once  to  send  their  nomina- 
tions to  the  Hon.  Sec. 

Wb  have  before  us  the  schedule  of  the  Birkenhead  Poultry 

Show,  to  be  held  on  Sept.  8th  and  9th.  There  are  thirty-one  classes 
for  poultry  and  seventeen  for  Pigeons,  with  good  prizes  and  moderate 
entry  fees.  The  Staffordshne  Society  will  this  year  hold  its  Show 
at  Stoke-on-Trent  on  September  22nd  and  23rd.  The  schedule  seems 
much  the  same  as  in  former  years. 

Harvest  Prooress.— The  highly  favourable  weather  that 

has  prevailed  during  the  past  fortnight  has  been  of  incalculable 
benefit  in  expediting  harvest  operations.  In  the  south  many  fields 
are  cleared,  and  the  grain  in  not  a  few  instances  is  so  hard  and  dry  as 
to  be  in  good  condition  for  grinding.  In  the  midlands  cutting  is 
general,  but  the  crops  are  so  flattened  and  twisted  that  as  a  rule  one- 
third  more  time  is  occupied  in  reaping  than  if  the  machines  could 
work  in  the  usual  manner.  Cutting  has  also  commenced  in  the 
north,  and  three  weeks  of  similarly  flue  weather  as  we  have  recently 
enjoyed  would  enable  the  bulk  of  the  English  harvest  to  be  secured. 
The  barometer,  however,  is  now  falling  with  a  much-clouded  sky, 
and  rain  may  possibly  follow  before  the  end  of  the  week ;  if  it  does 
it  is  much  to  be  hoped  it  will  only  be  in  the  form  of  a  passing  shower. 
Harvest  work,  says  the  Farmer^  Gazette,  is  now  going  on  in  Ireland, 
and  prospects  are  very  much  improved.  The  stalks  of  the  Potato 
crop  are  beginning  to  show  symptoms  of  decay,  but  tiiere  does  not 
appear  to  be  disease  to  uiy  serious  extent  The  extraordinary  luxu- 
riance of  the  Champion  Potato  has  been  everywhere  remarked.  The 
hay  crop  is  not  heavy,  at  the  same  time  the  very  moderate  prices  at 
which  it  can  be  purchased  show  that  a  scaroity  is  not  anticipated. 

MBS6R8.  Rbad  Ain)  Pell*8  Beport  on  American  Farming. 

^Although  this  report  is  not  yet  issued  to  the  public,  a  few  copies 
have  been  supplied  to  the  members  of  the  Commission.  The  report 
consists  of  sixteen  pages,  and  a  number  of  statistics  and  facts  which 
support  or  explain  the  conclusions  Mr.  Clare  S.  Bead  and  Mr.  Albert 
Pell,  MP.,  have  formed  are  given  in  an  appendix.  With  regard  to 
the  importations  of  live  stock,  the  report  states  that  whenever 
America  can  show  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  live  imports  are  again 
introduced,  a  considerable  trade  in  store  stock  will  probably  be 
developed.  The  largest  portion  of  the  report  deals  with  the  subject 
of  Wheat  cultivation.  The  Commissioners,  on  this  subject,  state  that 
the  yield  of  Wheat  over  a  long  series  of  yeara  in  the  States  appears 
to  have  just  exceeded  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  For  the  year  1879 
the  return  of  the  yield  U  18.1  bushels  per  cere.  With  a  yield  of 
twelve  bushels  the  Western  farmer  could  deliver  from  his  waggon  at 
the  dep5t  without  loss  at  the  80.  fi</.  a  bnFhel.  In  all  parts  of  the 
report  is  noticed  the  aptitude  and  readiness  throughout  the  United 
States  with  which  the  best  machinery  is  obtained  by  the  farmer,  and 
it  is  pointed  out  that  good  machinery  and  improved  implements  are 
muoh  more  conunon  on  American  than  on  English  farms.  The  tools 
are  lighter,  better  shaped  and  better  made.  **  It  may  be  true,**  we  are 
told, "  that  a  good  workman  never  finds  fault  with  his  tools,**  but  it 
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ia  truer  still  that  a  Yankee  labourer  is  too  sensible  ever  to  work  with 
a  bad  one. 

Thb  Futurk  of  AGRioirLTURB.»FrofeBsor  Wrightson  made 

the  following  remarks  on  this  subject  in  a  recent  lectnre  :^The  true 
fntnre  of  farming  points  in  the  direction  of  an  enlightened  tenantry 
exercising  their  yocation  with  freedom.  We  have  a  good  climate 
and  a  grateful  soil,  bni  who  ever  commanded  ns  to  employ  it  solely  in 
the  cnltlTation  of  about  hall  a  dozen  crope  ?  We  must  gradually 
break  through  this  tradition,  and  be  ready  to  grow  crops  which  will 
continue  to  be  profitable.  Farming  will  tend  to  approximate  towards 
market  gardening,  and  the  rage  for  large  farms  will  be  found  to 
diminish  as  a  larger  capital  is  found  necessary  to  stock  an  acre  of 
land.  The  tendency  may  be  gradual,  but  it  nevertheless  exists,  and 
we  must  be  ready  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  necessities  of 
inevitable  changes.  We  must  consider  closely  the  directions  in 
which  we  are  likely  to  meet  with  the  most  severe  competition. 
Wheat,  and  tx>m  in  general,  is  not  likely  to  fetch  high  prices  any 
more.  Beef  is  likely  to  keep  to  a  lower  range  than  heretofore,  and 
mutton  will  to  some  extent  sympathise  with  beef.  Milk,  poultry, 
green  fodder,  Turnips,  and  soft  fruits  are,  on  the  other  hand,  likely 
to  maintain  their  value,  because  of  their  bulk  and  weight  in  propor- 
tion to  their  value. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  SHOW  OF  THE  HERTFORDSHIRE 
BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  tfeeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  a  few  months 
since,  the  Bev.  Herbert  R.  Peel  suggested  that  in  connection  with  the 
Show,  which  had  at  that  time  been  arranged  to  be  held  at  St.  Albans, 
there  might  take  place  an  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
The  encouraging  result  of  this  suggestion  will  be  found  chronicled  in 
another  oolnmn,  here  we  have  to  do  with  bees  and  their  surround- 
ings. One  of  the  highest  feats  of  generalship  is  to  create  an  army, 
and  in  this  the  worthy  Secretary  seems  to  have  been  successful,  since 
the  member  roll  of  the  Herts  Association  is  stronger  than  that  of  any 
conn^  association  in  the  kingdom,  and,  as  mi^ht  nave  been  expected, 
the  »QOw  was  an  admirable  one,  the  collection  of  honey  especially 
being,  auality  and  quantity  considered,  equal  to  if  not  better  tb^n 
any  we  nave  yet  seen.  The  Judges  in  tne  open  classes  were  the  Bev. 
Oanon  Kewley,  Baldock,  and  the  Bev.  F.  J.  Wilcox,  Frithsden ; 
and  of  the  county  classes,  T.  W.  Cowan.  Esq.,  Horsham,  and  the  Bev. 
J.  S.  Sisson,  Bdingthorpe  Beotory,  Nortn  Walsham.  The  hive  classes 
call  for  no  special  remark  after  the  digest  of  the  ezhibite  at  Sontii 
Kensington. 

For  Uie  best  exhibition  of  comb  honey  in  sections,  each  not  more 
than  2  lbs.  in  weight,  packed  in  the  most  attractive  and  portable  form 
for  sale.  Although  this  class  was  confined  to  the  counU^  the  display 
was  splendid,  lu.  S.  Thome  took  first  with  fifty-three  large  sections 
of  his  well-known  quality.  We  hear  that  of  the  immense  bulk  of 
honey  he  had  at  South  Kensington  only  one  section  remained  unsold 
at  the  close  of  the  Bxhibition,  so  that  uiese  sections  and  those  of  his 
to  which  we  come  presently  are  another  brewing  altogether.  This  is 
all  done  with  fifteen  hives,  and  speaks  well  for  the  mstrict,  the  bee- 
keeper, and  the  profits  of  bee-keeping.  Mr.  £.  Bacon  made  a  good 
second,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Smith  third ;  Mr.  Oulston  being  hifrhlv  com- 
mended with  twenty-seven  large  sections  carefully  decorated.  No 
bad  exhibit  appeared.  For  the  best  five  sections  of  comb  honey,  each 
weighing  not  more  than  2  lbs.  Here  quality  was  the  test,  and  here 
it  was  found.  The  sections  were  really  artistic,  fiat,  and  faultless  as 
slabs  of  alabaster.  Mr.  Thome  took  first,  the  Bev.  Herbert  Peel 
second,  Miss  Oayton  third,  and  Dr.  Smith  commended.  For  the  best 
exhibition  of  hon^  in  supers  of  any  other  kind  than  section  boxes, 
Bev.  ^  Jenkyns  nrst  ana  Bev.  £.  Bartrnm  second  with  three  fine 
Stewartons ;  Col.  Smyth  took  both  third  and  fourth  places.  For  the 
best  exhibition  of  pure  extracted  honey  in  small  glass  jars,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  lbs.  each,  each  entry  to  consist  of  not  less  than  five  jars,  the 
competitors  were  sixteen  in  number,  and  the  quality  of  the  honey  in 
many  cases  superb.  Of  the  winning  lots  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak 
too  highly.  Clear  as  crystal,  goocT  in  body,  delicate  on  the  palate, 
nothing  seems  to  be  left  for  improvement.  The  first  and  secona  quite 
correctly  fell  to  Dr.  Smith  and  Mi«8  GuTton,  and  were,  we  understand, 
extracted  from  combs  of  the  swarms  of  the  year,  and  in  which  brooa 
had  not  been  raised  ;  no  breakdown,  however,  occurred.  Comb  honey, 
to  be  exhibited  by  bondJ!de  cottag^.  Here  quality  was  not  equal  to 
that  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  but  yet  great  advances  have 
been  clearly  made.  No  first  prize  was  awarded ;  second  T.  Hudson, 
Croxley  Qreen. 

The  beeswax  was  shown  in  plain  slabs.  First  Miss  Oayton,  second 
Mr.  Thome,  thurd  Mr.  Clapp.  The  Bev.  H.  B.  Peel  offered  a  special 
prize  for  an  exhibition  of  flowers  suitable  for  the  pasturage  of  bees, 
which  fell  to  Mr.  Gibbs  of  St.  Albans.  In  the  open  classes  for  honey 
Mr.  S.  Thome  once  more  successfully  battled  against  all  comers. 
Mr.  Walton's  extractor  received  second,  no  first  being  awarded,  on  the 
ground,  we  nndantand,  that  as  the  cage  is  pwtly  wood  it  renden  the 


honey  sour.  We  had  thought  honey  could  only  be  rendered  sour 
by  fermentation.  Perhaps  someone  possessing  honey  made  sour  by 
extraction  will  give  us  a  little  information. 

The  driving  competition  and  subsequent  manipulation  were  as 
usual  sources  of  much  attraction,  and  no  doubt  edification  also  in 
matters  apicultural.  In  conclusion,  it  id  clear  that  we  may  now 
regard  as  a  thing  of  the  past  that  dirty  material  contaminated  with 
pollen  and  fouled  by  the  juices  of  bee  grabs,  perhaps  some  days  dead, 
and  flavoured  with  sulphurous  acid,  which,  as  the  latter  is  antiseptic, 
had  for  this  mixture  its  advantages.  Even  this  we  once  called 
hone;^,  but  now  the  word  means  an  article  of  diet  delicate  in  flavour, 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  sustaining  to  the  system,  and  having  about  it  no 
suspicion  of  any  sophistication  which  could  turn  the  most  delicate  or 
fastidious. 

COMB  FOUNDATION. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Gtoorge  Procter,  in  his  last  commnni- 
cation  on  page  177  uses  my  name  in  a  connection  which  I  think 
he  would  hardly  upon  reflection  regard  as  justified.  He  says, 
'^  Now  Mr.  Cheshire  and  Mr.  Baitt  can  answer  f<»*  themselves  why 
they  have  endeavoured  to  strengthen  foundation,  bat  it  strikes  me 
that  the  public  craving  for  novelties  on  one  hand  and  the  desire 
on  the  other  for  some  material  so  prepared  as  to  defy  careless 
handling  may  have  some  part  in  tne  matter."  If  Mr.  Procter 
thinks  that  a  desire  to  satisfy  a  public  craving  for  novelty  has 
been  the  object  sought  in  the  deyotion  of  very  much  time  and  the 
spending  of  a  good  deal  of  money  in  solving  problems  in  con- 
nection with  apiculture  daring  several  yeavs,  I  can  assure  him  he 
is  totally  mistaken.  But  for  this  remark  I  should  not  again  have 
allnded  to  the  sagging  of  foundation.  Having  solved  the  problem 
and  communicated  the  method,  my  public  work  in  relation  to  it  is 
ended. 

Mr.  Procter*8  first  letter  a  little  puzzled  me,  but  his  second  has 
brought  its  solation.  He  will,  I  hope,  pardjn  my  saying  that 
a  yeU  of  such  oensity  as  to  allow  brood  to  be  mistaken  for  honey 
would  account  for  much.  I  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  machine-made  foundation  invariably  stretches  so  little  indeed 
in  some  cases  that  practically  it  is  perfect,  but  so  much  in  others 
as  to  spoil  it  utterly.  I  have  a  piece  of  Mr.  Baitt's  foondation 
now,  8  inches  of  which  has  stretched  to  yery  nearly  4  inches. 
Everybody  of  experience  knows  that  if  one  side  of  a  sheet  be 
worked  out  before  the  other  is  attacked,  that  the  comers  if  left  to 
themselves  retreat  from  the  worked  side,  because  that  side,  and 
that  side  only,  has  increased  in  size.  Mr.  Boot,  upon  whose 
machine  Mr.  Baitt's  foundation  is  made,  surely  knows  somewhat 
of  this  question,  and  in  the  last  mon^  of  **  Qleanings  **  he  speaks 
thns  in  referring  to  my  wires : — **  Mr.  Cheshire,  yoor  experiments 
are  most  valuable,  and  the  united  world  of  bee-keepers  owes  yon 
its  thanks."  Nothing  can  more  surely  damage  the  reputation  of 
an  article  than  claiming  for  it  more  than  its  fair  doe.  Mr.  Baitt's 
foundation  is  most  esculent  in  quality,  but  in  swarms  in  warm 
weather  it  will  stretch,  and  often  be  utterly  spoiled  if  used  in  full 
sheets  unless  assisted.  The  thicker  the  foundation  is  made  the 
better  it  will  stand,  but  this  means  waste  if  sagging  can  be  pre- 
yented  by  other  means  less  costly  than  a  double  fdlowance  of  wax. 
The  thinner  we  can  use  foundation  the  better,  because  the  more 
economical  if  we  can  get  perfect  combs,  and  at  the  same  time  save 
the  bees  almost  entirely  for  wax  secretion.  But  my  wires  have 
other  advantageiB  than  those  I  have  hitherto  claimed  for  them. 
They  fix  the  comb  yeiy  quickly,  secure  perfect  straightness,  and 
prevent  drooping ;  but  in  addition — as  Mr.  Cowan  has  pointed  out 
to  me,  for  it  did  not  occur  to  me  before  his  sug^tion — they  per- 
mit the  nse  of  thin  foundation  in  hives  and  the  joining  together  of 
pieces  to  make  ap  a  sheet,  and  this  advantage  lies  happily  alto- 
gether outside  the  contention  of  Mr.  Procter's  letter.  His  method 
of  fixing  his  sheets  I  regard  as  unnecessarily  troublesome,  and 
quite  out  of  the  question  in  a  large  apiary.  His  reference  to 
'*  boiling  wax  "  for  fixing  is  undonbtedly  an  oversight.  Boiling 
wax  is  necessarily  carbonised,  and  bees  will  not  touch  it,  besides 
which  it  would  simply  melt  instead  of  fixing  the  foundation. 
Wax  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  must  be  meant,  and  this 
is  essential ;  using  wax  only  a  litUe  over  its  melting  Doint,  150^, 
is  generally  the  cause  of  breaks  down,  about  which,  as  Mr.  Procter 
ri^tly  supposes,  I  know  nothing  experimentally.  Mr.  Hooker's 
method  is  much  less  trouble  and  quite  as  safe  as  the  one  Mr. 
Procter  gives.  He  simply  provides  a  saw-cut  through  the  top 
bar  ;  he  springs  the  cut  open  with  a  large  nail,  holds  it  open  witn 
a  simple  tool  somewhat  like  a  big  bell-banging  clip,  withdraws 
his  nail,  and  inserte  the  edge  of  the  sheet  T^  removal  of  the 
tool  gripe  the  wax  by  the  elasticity  of  the  wood,  and  the  thing  is 
done,  wax  may  be  run  in  if  thought  necessary.  I  simply  use  a 
board  fitting  loosely  inside  tbe  frame,  and  of  such  a  thicxness  as 
to  hold  the  sheet  in  the  correct  position.  On  the  back  of  this 
board  are  two  stiffening  stripe  extending  beyond  ito  edges,  and 
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upon  these  the  side  of  the  top  and  bottom  bars  rest  when  it  is  in 
use.  The  sbevt  is  laid  on  tne  board,  which  is  held  in  the  hand 
while  the  smelter  mns  in  wax  between  its  top  edge  and  the  top 
bar.  1  argue  that  it  is  an  error  to  was  on  both  sides.  On  the 
other  side  the  sheet  is  perfect  to  its  very  limit,  and  the  bees  build 
out  the  cells  at  once.  Wax  on  both  sides  is  often  the  cause  of 
the  comb  being  left  unfinished  at  the  top  bar  and  afterwards 
perhaps  dropping,  though  I  belieye  this  never  happens  unless 
rough  handling  has  favoured  the  misfortune. 

A  new  method  of  making  foundation  is  springing  up,  which 
will  bring  a  competitor  to  machine-made  foundation  into  the 
market.  I  believe  I  may  lay  claim  to  being  the  introducer  of  wet 
plaster  of  Paris  as  a  sul^tance  upon  which  molten  wax  could  be 
formed  in  sheet.  It  is  singular  that  this  new  apparatus  is  in  form 
exactiy  like  three  or  four  made  some  years  back,  but  with  which 
I  practically  failed  because  1  did  not  use  my  machine  in  the  best 
manner.  It  is  contrived  thus  :  Two  frames  of  wood,  like  slate 
frames  somewhat,  are  hinged  together.  A  sheet  of  foundation 
stands  between  them  when  they  are  shut,  while  upon  each  side  of 
the  foundation  with  due  precaution  plaster  is  filled  into  the  frames. 
When  this  is  fully  set  the  frames  are  opened  and  the  sheet  re- 
moved. I  operated  thus  :  With  a  paint  brush  melted  wax  was 
coated  on  to  one  of  the  slabs  of  wet  plaster  and  then  the  frames 
were  shut  together,  but  the  wax  set  too  quickly  for  me  to  get  a 
good  impression  on  the  upper  side.  Our  American  cousins,  how- 
ever, have  succeeded.  They  dip  one  frame  while  it  is  held  in  a 
horizontal  position  into  melted  wax,  and  then  sharply  shut  the 
two  together ;  and  foundation  having  capital  finish  and  an  im- 
polish^  surface,  so  that  it  is  very  quickly  worked  out  in  the  hive, 
is  in  a  moment  produced.  Mr.  Abbott,  jun.,  showed  me  some  he 
had  made  thus  a  few  days  since,  and  it  seemed  to  be  all  that  could 
be  desired.- -F.  B.  Cheshire. 


BEES  ON  DARTMOOR. 


I  HAVE  just  returned  home  after  a  month^s  absence  on  the  high 
grounds  of  Dartmoor,  close  to  the  border  land  where  cultivation 
merges  into  the  waste — the  very  beau  ideal  home  of  the  bee.  But 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  among  miles  of  Bell  Heather  and  Ling  in 
full  blossom,  across  which  we  tramped  day  after  day  in  the  most 
perfect  weather,  neither  ear  nor  eye  were  gladdened  by  the  sight 
or  sound  of  a  single  honey  bee.  Here  and  there  we  came  across 
a  hive  or  two  where  there  ought  to  have  been  hundreds.  The 
general  cry  was  they  had  perished  pretty  nearly  out  of  the  land. 
The  white  Clover  was  still  in  full  bloom  on  the  20th,  and  may  have 
been  preferred  as  yet  to  the  Ling  by  those  bees  which  have  sur- 
vived the  winter,  but  still  one  expects  to  see  the  latter  covered 
with  bees  by  this  time. 

An  old  woman  who  had  managed  to  save  two  stocks  described 
in  triumph  what  she  thought  was  the  secret  of  her  success.  For 
the  two  last  severe  winters  she  had  simnly  plastered  up  every 
crevice*  entrance  and  all,  and  not  allowea  a  single  bee  to  move 
abroad  from  just  before  Christmas  to  the  end  of  March.  She  gave 
as  the  reason  which  induced  her  to  try  this  mode  of  wintering  that 
she  found  so  many  bees  die  in  the  snow,  and  blown  away  never  to 
return  by  the  cold  winds  of  the  early  spring,  that  she  resolved  they 
should  not  budge  at  all.  She  said  they  were  very  weak  but  in 
good  health  when  she  liberated  them,  and  although  one  of  the 
hives  had  barely  a  teacupful  of  bees,  by  dint  of  feeding  she  had  to 
encourage  them,  that  they  had  swarmed  twice  each  stock. 

As  to  the  march  of  improvement  in  bee-keeping  there  were  no 
signs  of  such  a  thing.  Small  hives,  which  appeared  smaller  than 
usual  were  alone  to  be  seen,  and  all  the  ancient  slovenliness  of 
bygone  generations. — B.  k.  W. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Dnokt  wher«  Water  is  Defloient  (i/ory).— Bonen  Dnokg  Ktt,  m 
believe,  the  best  to  suit  yoa.  Aylesbarys  are  preferable  if  yoa  have  bent  under 
which  to  pat  the  eggs,  as  they  are  non-sitters,  as  they  lay  very  many  eggs,  and 
fatten  easily.  Bouen  aud  Aylesbury  are  the  desirable  breeds  on  account  of  their 
size. 

Chickens  Drooping  {B.  C.  D.).— Bemove  your  chickens  to  fresh  ground, 
provide  them  with  heaps  of  dust  or  road  grit,  and  mix  a  little  black  sulphur 
with  it.  Feed  them  for  a  short  time  on  stimulating  food  till  thev  get  over  their 
troublesome  time.  Growing  the  crown  and  tall  feathers  are  the  ''children's 
discaHss  **  of  chickens. 

Feeding  Chiokens  (,Ttr6).-^Vat  the  first  fortnight  chick«>n8  are  beet  kept 
upon  alternate  feedings  of  Indian  me:vl,  bread  crumb^i,  and  eggs  boiled  bird, 
chopoed  fine,  and  mixed  with  a  little  crushed  hempeeed.  The  Indian  meal 
should  be  only  so  far  moistened  as  still  to  remain  crumbly.  After  the  first  fort- 
night, and  until  large  enough  to  feed  with  the  older  fowls,  give  them  daily  in 
addition,  a  feed  or  two  of  either  bruised  Wheat  or  braised  grita.  From  the  very 
flnt  days  of  their  life  continue,  without  fail,  to  give  them  daily  fresh  green  food. 
Cabbage  and  Lettuce  leaves,  and  mowings  of  grass  are  best.  Remember  above 
all  things  that  a  little  food  given  often— every  two  hours  is  not  too  frequently— 
is  the  chief  rule  for  chicken-rearing. 


Blatohlns  Game  Bantams  for  Exhibition  kB.  7.).— A  prize  is  awarded 
in  Game  Bantams,  as  with  any  other  fowls,  to  the  most  meritorious  pen.  Match- 
ing is  essential,  and  it  would  of  course  be  sought  by  an  exhibitor ;  but  the  fact 
of  all  three  birds  having  a  doubtful  merit,  or  a  positive  defect,  would  not  be 
lessened  in  its  consequences  by  their  all  having  it.  We  prefer  a  red  earlobe  in  a 
OamefowL 

Tame  Doves  {A,  A.).— The  number  of  times  that  tame  Doves  bteed  in  the 
year  entirely  depends  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  kept.  If  they  live  a 
tolerably  natural  life— <.<>.  if  they  are  kept  in  an  aviary  in  the  open  air.  in  which 
they  do  best,  with  of  course  proper  protection  from  wet  and  cold  winds,  they 
will  probably  go  to  nest  in  March  and  continue  to  breed  till  the  end  of  August, 
rearing  about  four  pairs.  If,  however,  th^  are  kept  in  a  cage  in  warm  rooms 
they  will  continue  laying  all  the  year  round  with  the  exceptioa  of  a  shwt  inter- 
mission during  the  moult  They  will,  however,  probably  rear  fewer  young 
in  this  way,  as  manv  will  die,  and  some  eggs  prove  unfertile.  Tbdr  food  should 
be  maize,  wheat,  and  millet. 

Books  on  Beee  (A«*  SiA$cr(ber).—Ota  manual,  "Bee-keeping  for  the 
Many,"  published  at  this  office,  price  44.,  post  free  M^  contains  useM  instruo- 
tion  and  concise  information  for  young  apiarians.  Larger  and  good  works  are 
"Neighbours'  Apiary."  Un  published  by  Kent  &  Co.;  Cheshire's  <*PracUcal 
Bee-keeper,'' 2*.  M^  170,  Strand ;  and  Pettlgrew's  ••  Handy  Book  on  Bees,"  %$.  Bd^ 
Blackwood  s  Sons.  These  works  give  sound  inf<Mrmationon  tlie  vadous  modes  <i 
bee-keeping. 

Lanmtroth  Hivoe  (A  Tm-yMra  8tA$eriber),—W9  do  not  poesees  Lang- 
stroth's  hive,  but  believe  the  principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  bar- 
framed  hives.  Yon  cannot  have  a  better  hive  than  Mr.  OhesUra'^  By  Italian 
bar  hives  we  presume  you  mean  hives  for  Italian  b^.  These  bees  an  not 
imported  into  this  country  in  Italian  hives.  Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents 
who  know  Langstroth's  hive  by  experience  will  kindly  say  if  it  is  in  principle 
diffdient  from  our  EngUsb  bar-framed  hives,  and  if  Uiey  know  anything  of  ItaUan 
bar  hives. 


MBTBOBOLOOICAL  OBSBBVATIONS. 

CAMDMS  SQUARB,  LOVDOH. 

Lat.  Bl*> trior  N.;  Long. <K» 8- <r  W.:  Altitnde.lll  feet. 
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RSMABK8. 

16th.— Cloudy  and  rather  dull  all  day,  with  the  exception  of  alittle  sunshine 

about  8  P.M. 
16th.— Cloudy  and  cool ;  not  a  gUnniM  of  sunshine  all  day. 
17th.— Cloudy  till  about  11  AM. ;  afterwards  fine  and  bright. 
IHth.— Dull  cloudy  day.  with  a  few  glimpses  of  sunshine  at  long  intervals. 
19th.~-I>ull  and  cloudy  till  about  10  JO  A.1C. ;  remainder  of  day  fine,  bright,  and 

pleasant. 
90th.— On  the  whole  rather  dull  and  dondy,  though  there  was  a  good  deal  of 

sunshine  in  afternoon. 
Slst.— Bather  cloudy  early ;  fine  and  bright  after  10  AJf . 

A  fine  week,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  doud  and  penistent  N.B.  winds.    Tem- 
perature lower  than  Uiat  of  the  preceding  week.— G.  J.  STH0K8. 


COTBNT  GABDEN  MABKET.— AVOUBT  S0. 

Thsre  is  still  a  large  supply  of  Grapes  arriving  from  the  Channel  Islands, 
but  that  of  home-grown  fruit  is  very  limited.  La^  quantities  of  Plums  have 
arrived  within  the  last  few  days,  realising  moderate  prices. 
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Asparagus bundle 
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JOURNAL   OF  HORTWULTDRE  AND  COTTAOE  OARDENER. 
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MORE  ABOUT  POTATOES. 

\  SHOULD  apologise,  MeBsre.  Editors,  for  aeking 

you  to  allow  me  to  have  my  say  also  on  the 

above   snbject  did  I  not  know  that  everyone 

nho  baa  the  meoos  of  groning  a  few  Potatoee 

baa  •  Ini^iDg  fondnesg  for  a  chat  about  that 

most  sedoctive  and  interesting  vegetable.  Few 

lere  are  who  have  not  some  pet  tbeory  of  their 

loot  its  culture,  or  Borae  nostram  which  ensures 

indant  crop  and  freedom  from  disease.    Almost 

^    cottager  one  meets  will,  if  yon  give  bim  tbe 

chance,  propound  some  deep  theory  about  "  taties,"  and  give 
you  his  "  'pinion  "  as  to  tbe  cause  of  the  disease  and  bis  way 
of  defeating  the  enemy. 

One  of  the  myetertea  connected  with  this  cherished  tuber 
is  the  power  it  has  of  affecting  everyone  who  lalka  about  it 
with  tbe  idea  that  he  knows  more  about  its  ways  and  doings 
than  any  other  living  being.  Do  I  not  now  begin  to  feel  its 
subtile  power  working  in  me?  For  whereas  £  started  with 
the  thought,  that  although  I  had  been  a  student  in  the  Potato 
school  for  many  years,  my  education  was  as  far  from  complete 
SB  ever ;  now  I  begin  to  fancy  that  I  do  know  something 
after  all.  At  all  events  I  think  1  have  proved  the  fallacy  of 
many  professedly  infallible  roles  laid  down  from  time  to  time 
by  the  woald-be  instructors  in  the  art  of  Potato  growing. 

A  few  weeks  since  I  saw  it  propounded  in  this  Journal  by 
"  W.  6.  W.,"  that  the  way  to  obtain  good  crops  and  to  avoid 
tbe  diaeaae  is  to  select  tor  sued  the  largest  and  best-shaped 
tnbers  only.    I  beg  to  anhmit  that  this  is  fallacy  No.  I . 

Some  yean  ago  I  was  in  the  habit  of  regularly  exhibiting 
Potatoee,  and  had  the  gratiScatian  of  winning  many  first 
prizes  at  various  showe.  Thinking  to  eontinue  my  successee 
with  more  certainty  and  greater  ease,  I  need  at  first  to  keep 
all  my  prize  Potatoes  for  seed,  adding  to  their  nnmber  any 
others  that  I  was  able  to  select  from  my  stock  of  eqnal  size 
and  merit.  These  were  planted  with  extra  care  at  doable  the 
usual  distance,  and  I  expected  grand  results.  I  can  only  say 
that  in  every  case  I  was  disappointed.  Tbe  produce  waa 
generally  inferior  to  that  obtained  &om  my  mediara-sized  seed, 
and  quite  as  liable  to  disease.  The  suppoeitiou  that  the  largest 
Potatoes  have  eyes  of  a  better  constitution  than  smaller  tubers 
is,  I  believe,  also  a  fallacy.  No  one  who  has  grown  Potatoee 
long  can  have  failed  to  observe,  that  in  years  when  disease  ia 
rife  it  is  nearly  always  the  largest  tubers  that  are  first  affected. 
Last  year,  an  anusDolly  bad  one,  I  dug  about  half  an  acre  of 
Snowflake  in  which  every  large  Potato  waa  diseased.    Only  a 


small  proportion  of  the  crop,  and  that  consisting  entirely  of 
small  and  middle-sized  Potatoes,  escaped.  Many  a  time  I  have 
had  the  rows  overhauled  to  obtain  eihibilion  specimens,  and 
in  bad  seasons  have  been  disgusted  at  finding  all  the  finest 
touched  with  tbe  abominable  disease.  My  deduction,  therefore, 
is  quite  the  reverse  of  that  of  "  W.  B.  W."  I  find  thi.t  size 
and  weakness  of  constitntion  as  a  rule  go  together,  and  my 
advice  is,  Send  yonr  large  Potatoes  to  market  or  eat  them .  Do 
not  waste  valuable  food  by  putting  it  into  the  ground  to  rot, 
when  yon  will  get  equally  good  if  not  better  crops  by  planting 
sound,  whole,  or  even  cut  sets  of  medium-sized  Potatoes. 

Then,  again,  I  eee  it  constantly  insisted  upon  as  necessary  to 
success  "Change  your  seed  ;"  "Get  it  from  a  distance  if 
possible,  and  you  will  be  repaid  by  double  crops  with  greater 
immunity  from  disease."  Now  as  far  as  my  experience  goes 
this  is  a  mistaken  notion.  My  advice  is,  If  you  have  tbe 
chance  save  your  own  seed,  and  you  will  save  your  money  too, 
and  get  a  better  crop  into  the  bargain.  "But  this  is  rank  heresy," 
some  will  say.  Well,  it  may  be  so  ;  but  I  can  only  add  that 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  purchased  a  quantity  of  seed, 
but  never  yet  bougbt  any  as  well  saved  as  1  can  save  it  myself, 
nor  any  that  gave  me  a  better  return  in  the  way  of  a  crop.  I 
have  now  some  Qloucesterahire  Kidneys  (one  of  the  very  beat 
earlies),  which  have  been  grown  in  and  saved  from  the  same 
ground  for  the  last  fourteen  yeara,  and  their  produce  is  this 
season  quite  equal  to  what  it  was  originally ;  nor  is  there 
any  more  tendency  to  disease  than  there  was  at  first.  In  fact, 
in  the  worat  aeasona  I  have  usually  had  tbem  quite  free 

But  when  I  aay  "  Save  yqor  own  seed,"  I  mean  "  save  it 
well."  Let  medium-sized  tubers  bo  carefully  selected  ;  let  tbem 
be  carefully  spread  oat  in  single  layers,  and  the  original 
Bpronta  carefnlly  preserved.  And  does  all  this  ward  off  disease  ? 
Nu,  by  no  means,  but  without  doubt  it  mitigates  its  severi  ty, 
and,  above  all,  gives  the  crop  a  chance  of  being  ripe  and  out 
of  the  ground  before  tbe  pest  appears.  My  eipeiienco  coin- 
cides with  that  of  Mr.  Edward  Luckharat  when  he  says  that  in 
tbe  matter  of  disease  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  a  wet  or  dry  season. 

Like  many  others  I  have  gone  in  largely  for  Scotch  Chnin. 
pions  this  season.  I  regret  to  say  that  my  experience  leads 
me  to  write  myself  among  the  fools  for  so  doing.  Not  that  I 
do  not  intend  to  try  them  again,  for  it  is  never  fair  to  judge  of 
anything  finally  from  one  season's  trial.  But  at  present  I  have 
several  faults  to  find  with  tbem.  First,  they  do  not  resist  the 
disease  as  I  was  led  to  believe.  On  tbe  contrary,  my  Cham- 
pions were  the  first  affected  by  it,  and  from  them  it  spread  to 
SnowQake  in  the  same  field.  The  disease  is  not  of  a  bad  type  ; 
but  still  the  point  is,  that  they  have  broken  down  in  what  was 
said  to  be  their  great  forte.  On  lifting  there  were  more  diseased 
tnbers  than  under  most  of  the  other  varieties  grown  here. 
Secondly,  the  hanlm  is  too  long.  I  think  it  a  great  mistake  to 
grow  Potatoes  with  snch  immense  stalks  as  Champion  and 
Magnnm  Bonum  have,  if  it  is  possible  to  get  a  crop  from  any 
others.  We  cannot  eat  Potato  stilks.  But  the  stalks  can  and 
do  scourge  the  ground  most  nnmercihilly,  and  eat  out  it  a 
quantity  of  material  out  of  all  proportion  to  tbe  useful  part  of 
the  crop  ;  besides,  they  take  up  so  much  room.  Thirdly,  they 
produce  a  perfect  wig  of  fibrous  roots  ;  these  added  to  the  im- 
mense stalks  make  them  hard  to  lift.  Here  tliey  had  to  be  cut 
off  with  a  sickle  like  corn  before  the  roots  conld  be  got  at,  and 
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when  found  they  took  a  deal  of  digging.  Fourthly,  the  crop 
is  nothine^  wonderful  consideriDfi^  the  haulm.  The  tubers  are 
ugly,  hollow-eyed,  and  boil  yellow.  However,  I  do  not  so 
much  mind  the  colour,  and  consider  them  superior  in  quality 
to  Magnum  Bonum.  It  is  possible  that  when  the  seed  has 
been  home-saved  they  will  do  better.  My  man  says  (and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  thinks  he  knows  much  more  than  I  do  about 
Fotatoes^  they  must  have  poor  soil  and  no  dressing,  and  then 
they  will  proauce  enormous  crops.  I  hope  this  may  be  so,  but 
am  on  the  look-out  for  more  fallacies. 

Now,  1  think,  for  the  present  you  will  say  that  this  is 
enough.  Perhaps  on  some  luture  occasion  you  will  allow  me 
again  to  keep  the  Potato  pot  a-boiling. — R.  W.  Beacbey. 


GLEANINGS  AMONGST  ROSES. 

There  has  been  no  Rose  harvest  proper  this  season  so  far  as 
I  have  heard  and  seen.  Devastated,  and  in  many  instances  totally 
destroyed,  by  the  severity  of  the  last  two  wintera  and  springs,  the 
ravages  of  tne  frosts  and  east  winds  have  naturally  been  more 
apparent  this  season  than  last  summer.  The  numbers  of  gaps, 
empty  comers,  and  spaces  everywhere,  together  with  the  weak- 
lings that  have  been  given  another  chance  of  Uoom,  make  a 
mournful  contrast  to  the  memories  of  other  years,  when  one  could 
gather  basketfuls  rejoicing  for  home  use  or  for  some  beneficent 
purpose  where  beauty  and  fragrance  are  so  prized. 

Up  to  August  Ist,  when  the  hot  bright  weather  set  in,  it  was 
difficult  to  cut  any  good  Rose  blooms.  I  never  remember  them 
in  worse  condition.  Even  the  dark  Roses,  which  usually  resist 
wet,  did  very  badly,  and  spotted  and  mildewed  almost  as  exten- 
sivdy  as  the  higher  varieties.  Almost  all  the  dwaifs  of  the  stan- 
dard exhibition  varieties  which  were  put  in  last  autumn  did  well 
—one  only  died.  Marie  Baumann  bloomed  grandly  and  profusely ; 
and  I  note  this  the  more  partionlariy,  that  at  the  time  of  plimting 
one  plant  of  this  Rose  was  so  much  mildewed— apparenUy  quite 
withered,  that  we  thought  it  dead.  It  has  done  the  best  in  point 
of  sice  and  healthfulness.  All  these  dwarfs  were  late  in  flowering. 
Madame  Emma  All  does  not  show  a  bud  yet.  Capitaine  Christy, 
Madame  Marie  Finger,  Marie  Louise  Pemet,  the  latter  a  rich 
Rose  of  noble  carriage  and  exquisite  scent,  gave  large  and  perfect 
blooms.  Princess  Beatrice,  an  old  plant,  was  neiy  fine ;  another 
put-in  in  autumn  died.  Horace  Yeme^  Fisher  Holmes,  Miller 
Hayes,  Madame  Victor  Verdicr,  kc^  succeeded  welL 

It  was  amongst  the  old  and  autumn-planted  standards  that  the 
havoc  was  greatest.  Mabel  Morrison,  Eugenie  Yerdieiv  Comtesse 
de  Serenye,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Lerd  Beaconsfield,  Comtesse  de 
Paris,  Due  de  Montpensier,  La  France,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mens. 
E.  Y.  Teas,  and  many  more  have  left  empty  spaces  or  are  replaced 
by  Stocks,  Petunias,  or  other  temporary  bedding  plants.  Dupny 
Jamain,  Marguerite  de  Brassac,  Abel  Carri^re,  and  one  or  two 
others,  including  Etienne  Levet,  this  last  dwarf,  are  ouly  now 
coming  into  bloom.  Taking  the  standards  old  and  new  there  are 
very  few  perfect  heads  to  be  found.  Some,  of  course,  are  out  and 
out  vigorous  and  promising,  but  many  are  weakly  and  scraggy, 
and  must  be  removed  when  blooming  is  over.  Beauty  of  Waltham 
is  certainly  one  of  the  hardiest,  earliest,  freest,  Mid  latest ;  very 
sweet,  and  a  rich  deep  cherry  red. 

Amongst  the  newer  varieties  of  dark  Roses  Saltan  of  Zanzibar 
deserves  mention.  A  young  standard  put  in  the  year  before  last 
and  cut  closely  in  this  spring  has  done  remadcably  well,  and  I 
should  think  would  be  valuable  as  a  climber.  It  is  very  free,  and 
its  dusky  foliage  is  rich  and  handsome.  I  have  just  measured 
two  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  budded  part  tlmt  broke  late,  and 
have  in  a  few  weeks  made,  one  a  growth  of  68  inches,  the  other 
60  inches.  The  dwarf  Sultans  are  not  remarkable  for  growth,  but 
some  other  dwarfs,  where  they  have  successfully  struggled  against 
adverse  influences,  have  made  very  strong  growths.  The  general 
result  seems  to  be  that  the  Rose  season  has  l^en  late,  irregular,  and 
scanty,  but  it  will  probably  be  prolonged  as  some  compensation. 

As  to  weather,  August  brought  us  fourteen  days  of  unclouded 
sunshine  and  high  temperature.  This  was  fdQowed  by  a  week  of 
north-east  wind  and  hardly  any  sunshine,  botii  together  most 
favourable  for  harvest  operations  and  most  beneficial  to  gardens. 
Yesterday,  the  25th,  the  clouds  gathered,  the  wind  changed,  and 
at  7.30  A.M .  this  morning  we  had  a  very  high  temperature,  distant 
thunder,  and  deluges  of  rain.  Soon  after  noon  it  began  to  clear  ; 
the  sun  has  shone  out,  but  it  looks  still  unsetUed.  Nevertheless, 
untold  good  and  gooduess  have  resulted  from  the  propitious 
weather  of  the  last  three  weeks.— A.  M.  B.,  Mid-LiikfoU. 

Cattleya  cbispA. — Mr.  Lane's  note  (page  140)  on  my  plant 
of  this  Cattleya  referred  only  to  the  number  of  blooms  on  the 


plant  when  he  saw  it.  Before  this  some  had  decayed  and  others 
been  cut.  I  do  not  know  the  total  number  of  flowers  this  year, 
but  last  year  there  were  132,  and  I  think  I  must  have  had  more 
this  year,  but  the  plant  did  not  make  so  grand  a  show,  as  it  has 
always  previously  expanded  all  its  blooms  at  once  instead  of 
having  an  interval  of  nearly  a  month  between  its  eariiest  and 
latest  blooms,  as  this  year.  I  may  add  that  it  is  not  now  in  my 
possession,  as  my  hothouse  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate 
it.— H.  T.  Fbbbb,  Burston  Rectory, 


FRUIT  GROPa 


So  much  have  the  effects  of  the  late  severe  winters  and  the  almost 
sunless  summer  of  1879  been  felt  by  vegetation  generally,  and 
the  fiiiit  crops  in  particular,  that  we  have  had  in  the  gardening 
periodicals  almost  unvarying  reports  of  general  searcitv.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  year's  crops  are,  as  was  anticipated  last  autumn 
by  several  of  your  valued  correspondents  in  the  Journal,  very  far 
indeed  below  the  average.  The  later  and  colder  the  situation  the 
more  this  will  naturally  be  observable.  We  might  consequently 
expect  in  localities  more  favourably  situated  as  to  climate  a  cor- 
responding, or  at  least  a  partial,  immunity  from  this  scarcity.  I 
think  it  would  foe  interesting  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
besides  myself  to  know  if  this  reasonable  -expectation  is  at  all 
borne  out  by  facts,  and  the  effects  of  exceptional  seasons  alle- 
viated by  certain  local  circumstances  which  ought  to  be  stated  by 
correspondents,  so  that  the  cause  and  effect  may  be  recognised, 
and,  if  possible,  information  drawn  therefrom. 

In  mild  winters  the  variation  of  temperature  between  north  and 
south,  or  between  districts  with  wet  and  those  with  dry  subsoils, 
may  be  about  the  same  as  in  a  severe  winter.  In  a  mild  winter, 
however,  the  difference  is  perhaps  more  noticeable,  as  we  may  have 
just  sufficient  frost  to  chedc  any  premature  starting  into  activity 
of  the  buds  of  fruit  trees  in  a  cold  situation,  while  in  a  warmer 
one,  the  temperature  being  above  the  freezing  point,  this  pre- 
mature starting  is  not  checked,  and  is  frequently  the  cause  of  loss 
of  fruit  by  spring  frosts ;  for  unfortunately  these  are  not  confined 
entirely  to  cold  and  late  districts,  but  are  frequently  as  detractive 
in  early  localities.  Of  the  ill  effects  of  wet  sunless  summers, 
such  as  that  of  1879,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  but  severe 
winters  may,  and  under  certain  circumstances  it  is  my  opinion  do, 
conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  fruit  crc^. 

After  an  experience  of  seven  years  on  naturally  wdl-drained 
land  in  Glamorgan^ire,  I  can  testify  that  however  mnch  we  have 
suffered  in  ornamental  and  other  departments  from  the  frost,  the 
fruit  crops  have  been  most  plentiful  after  severe  winters,  the  fruit 
blossom  being  too  early  after  mild  winters.  If  the  rainy  summer 
of  last  year  draws  the  attention  of  cultivators  to  the  more  effec- 
tual drainage  of  frait  borders  combined  with  shallow  planting, 
its  experiences  will  not  have  been  endured  in  vain.  Only  by  heavy 
drainage— excessive  I  had  almost  said— can  a  crop  pf  stone  fruits 
be  insured  in  the  season  succeeding  a  wet  one.  This  drainage  if 
thoroughly  done  may  occasion  much  labour  in  watering  during  dry 
seasons,  but  where  can  we  find  unmixed  good  in  any  operation  ? 

As  bearing  out  the  opinion  expressed  earlier  in  these  notes  that 
severe  winters  are  in  some  cases  in  favour  of  the  fruit  crops  rather 
than  otherwise,  and  as  illustrating  the  power  of  shallow  soil  and 
heavy  drainage  to  reduce  the  ill  effects  of  much  rain  and  littla 
sunshine,  I  may  state  that  stone  fruits,  especially  Peaches  and 
Apricots,  were  very  plentiful  and  fine  in  size  with  us  last  season, 
but  the  less  said  of  flavour  the  better.  Last  autumn  the  wood  of 
Peaches  seemed  unripe,  although  better  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  the  bloom  proved  thin  on  most  trees,  but  still  there 
is  again  a  fair  crop  ;  indeed,  trees  of  Red  Magdalen  and  Noblesse 
are  carrying  heavy  crops.  Of  Nectarines,  a  tree  of  Brugnon  (an 
old  varied  too  seldom  seen  considering  its  good  qualities)  is  carry- 
ing a  full  crop,  while  others  are  more  noticeable  for  the  size  of 
fruit  than  for  quantity.  Apricots  are  very  plentiful,  more  being 
borne  by  the  trees  than  is  perhaps  good  for  them  in  spite  of 
repeated  thinnings.  Plums  are  just  as  numerous,  especially  the 
Gages,  Kirke's  and  others  of  the  finer  dessert  varieties ;  even  trees 
of  Tnmsparent  Gage,  which  I  have  always  found  succeed  bt  t 

Soorly,  are  loaded  with  fruits.  Cherries  of  the  sweet  section  and 
[orellos  are  equally  fruitful.  Pears,  however,  have  been  almost 
a  total  failure  with  the  exception  of  Jargonelle,  which  is  the  only 
variety  carrying  a  crop,  and  those  the  wasps  seem  determined  to 
have.  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  after  such  a  season  as  the 
last,  when  scarcely  a  wasp  was  to  be  seen,  we  seem  invariably  to 
have  a  perfect  plague  of  them  ?  Over  ninety  nests  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  garden  men  in  our  immedis^  neighbourhood, 
yet  there  seems  no  abatement,  so  that  sweet  traps  and  hexagon 
netting  are  in  constant  request.  Small  fruits  have  been  plentiful, 
as  are  also  Apples  in  gardens,  but  thin  in  orehards. 
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I  find  that  tlie  Urrse  of  the  Apple  Glearwing  are  again  com- 
mencing their  boring  operations  on  Apricot  branches  this  year, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  noted  by  me  in  the  Journal  last 
autumn.  Most  of  the  branch^  then  spoken  of  as  attacked  started 
into  growth  in  the  spring,  then  suddenly  withered  and  died  as 
only  Apricot  branches  can  go.  In  two  cases  branches  died  on 
which  I  had  not  observed  their  operations,  but  on  cutting  them 
out  I  found  small  holes  from  which  the  perfect  insects  had 
emerged ;  so  in  my  case  at  least  I  am  more  couTinoed  than  ever 
that  the  points  of  attack  and  death  of  branch  exactly  coincide. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  must  be  a  difiEerent  species  from  the 
one  usually  frequenting  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  for  although  many 
of  each  are  grown  in  the  garden  none  have  been  attacked.  I  kept 
several  of  the  grubs  in  pieces  of  the  bark  all  winter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  more  certain  identification  on  the  emergence  of  the  perfect 
msect,  but  on  examination  this  spring  1  unfortunately  found  them 
shrivelled  and  dead  instead  of  changed  into  the  pupa  state. — 
B.  Cbosbukg. 

DI8A  GRANDIFLORA  FROM  SEED. 

As  some  persons  are  desirous  to  learn  my  method  of  raising 
Disa  grandiflora  from  seed,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  reply  to  them 
through  the  columns  of  the  JoumaJ. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe ;  but  if  that  does 
not  happen  until  late  in  autumn  it  would  be  safer  to  postpone  the 
sowing  until  the  following  September  or  the  last  weex  ofAugnst. 
There  are  two  modes  of  sowing  the  seed,  each  of  which  has  its 
advocates.  One  of  them  consists  in  sowing  on  living  sphagnum 
in  a  pot  or  pan.  The  moss  must  be  kept  always  moist,  and  this 
may  be  enected  by  constant  and  very  gentle  dewings,  as  the 
danger  of  a  regular  watering  as  ordinarily  understood  is  that  the 
seed  would  be  washed  down  too  deeply.  The  other  plan  is  to 
BOW  on  a  sod  of  turf,  as  we  call  it  in  Ireland,  or  hard  peat,  as  yon 
would  probably  understand  it— I  mean  the  peat  as  prepared  for 
fuel.  Let  it  be  well  soaked  in  water.  Sow  the  seed  thickly  on 
its  upper  surface.  Cover  all  with  a  bellglass,  and  place  it  in  a 
cool,  damp,  and  shady  place.  The  turf  must  never  become  dry, 
but  the  spraying  of  water  must  be  of  the  gentlest  description. 
A  good  plan  for  watering  very  fine  seeds  is  to  dip  a  stiff-haired 
brush  in  water,  and  to  dJaw  the  hand  briskly  against  it  at  such  a 
distance  as  that  only  the  finest  dew  reaches  the  seed. 

When  the  seedlings  appear  they  must  have  more  air.  When 
they  can  be  handled  they  should  be  pricked  off  into  small  pans, 
or  into  pots  not  less  than  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  compost  for 
the  seedlings  for  the  first  two  years  should  be  somewhat  sim'dar 
to  that  for  mature  plants,  only  that  the  peat  should  be  considerably 
finer  for  an  inch  or  two  on  the  surface,  and  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  silver  sand  is  necessary.  The  after  treatment  as  regards 
ventilation,  situation,  and  water  is  similar  to  that  for  established 
plants. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  I  would  warn  persons  whose  stock 
is  limited  to  a  plant  or  two  not  to  be  too  anxious  for  seed.  One 
pod  on  a  healthy  plant  is  quite  sufficient,  as  seeding  retards  the 
autumn  growth  and  recoveiy  after  the  labour  of  flowering. — 
rsEDKBiCK  Ttmons,  Clh,,  Co,  JDuUm, 


SANDY  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  strenuous  exertions  of  an  active  Committee  combined  with 
the  advantages  of  a  suitable  site  (the  picturesque  park  of  John  N. 
Foster,  Esq^  Sandy  Place),  in  a  central  and  convenient  locality  in 
the  Bedfordshire  market  gardening  district,  have  tended  to  render 
the  Sandy  Show  not  only  the  county  Show  of  Bedfordshire,  but  one 
of  the  most  important  m  the  south-midland  counties.  The  weather 
on  Friday  last  poving  all  that  could  be  desired  for  a  flower  and 
poultry  show,  Uie  latter  fancy  being  also  strongly  represented,  an 
immense  gathering  more  than  sustained  the  usual  prosperity  of  this 
Exhibition.  Corresponding  with  this  growth  of  popularity  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  exhibits  have  also  increased,  except  perhaps 
as  regards  the  large  show  plants. 

In  the  open  class  for  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  the  com- 

eitition  has  for  several  years  been  limited  to  one  trade  exhibitor, 
r.  Parker  of  Rugby,  who  on  this  occasion  was  as  usual  first 
with  some  of  his  fine  specimens,  among  which  were  noticeable  Bou- 
gamvillea  glabra,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Allamanda  Schottii, 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  Lapageria  rosea,  and  Dipladenia  insignis. 
Lieut.-General  Pearson  (Mr.  W.  Rabbitt),  The  Hasells,  Sandy,  was 
second  with  a  collection  containing  fine  specimens  of  Eucharis 
amazonica,  B^onia  Veenvius,  and  a  remarkable  unnamed  Azalea 
bearmg  three  different  well-developed  types  of  flowers.  In  the  class 
for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  open  to  amateurs  J.  H.  Good- 
?*°*1?»  5f*l*  P^'  ^*  Redman),  Eynesbury,  Hunts,  was  first,  and  J.  H. 
Astell,  Esq.  (Mr.  G.  Claydon),  Woodbury  Hall,  Hunts,  second.  For 
twelve  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  the  open  class,  cleaner,  better  bloomed, 
and  more  even  plants  than  those  from  General  Pearson's  have  rarely 


been  shown,  the  finest  and  most  distinct  of  the  varieties  beine  Be 
Lessens  and  Lord  Gifford,  both  first-rate  scarlets ;  Daszler,  brilliant 
vermilion  with  a  clear  white  eye ;  Bose  of  AUendale,  purplish  rose 
{mi  excellent  bedder  also  Kr.  Rabbitt  informs  me) ;  and  Madame 
y  aucher,  which  he  states  after  trying  a  great  many  of  the  newer 
varieties  he  still  finds  the  best  of  all  the  wfajto.  For  six  foliage 
plants  in  the  gardeners'  class  Mr.  Claydon  was  first,  staging  good 
plants  of  Ooton  Weismanni  and  Cissns  disoolor.  For  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  Ferns  in  the  same  class  Mr.  Claydon  was  also  first,  his 
collection  being  crowned  by  a  gfrand  specimen  of  Dioksonia  antarctioa. 
Some  remarkably  well-coloured  Coleuses  were  shown  by  Mr.  Babbitt, 
who  was  first  in  this  class. 

For  dinner-table  decorations  Miss  Pearson  of  The  Hasells,  Sandy, 
was  first  with  a  light  and  ele^i^ant  arrangement  containing  a  good  deal 
of  neutral  colour,  and  Miss  H.  Astell  of  Woodbnrv  Hall  was  second, 
making  a  very  attractive  and  cheerful  display.  For  hand  bouquets 
Mr.  E.  Lewis  of  Huntingdon  was  first,  and  CoL  Dnncombe  (Mr.  R. 
Carter),  Waresley  Park,  second.  In  cut  flowers  Dahlias  were  credit- 
ably staged  by  the  Rev.  E. L.  Fellowes  of  Wimpole  Rectory,  Royston, 
who  also  had  some  excellent  Asters  ;  but  porhaps  the  most  attractive 
stands  in  \)dSr  department  (Roses  excepted)  were  some  remarkably 
fine  African  Marigolds.  A  stand  of  twelve  orange-coloured  flowers 
as  large  as  ordinary  Dahlias  was  set  up  by  Mr.  Bwanie  of  Arlesey, 
who  was  first.  Mr.  D.  Sewell  of  St.  Neots  had  also  in  his  stand  six 
lemon-coloured  blooms  almost  equally  fine.  The  French  Marigolds 
too  were  also  numerous  and  well  shown.  Amongst  the  various  cut 
fiowers  Zonal  Pelargonium  Henry  Jaooby  stood  out  as  a  very  dark 
and  distinct  coloured  variety.  Roses,  considering  the  moderate  prizes 
offered,  were  remarkably  good.  Messrs.  G.  Paul  k  Son  of  Cheshunt 
and  Mr.  J.  House  of  Peterborough,  both  showed  very  fine  collections 
in  the  open  class  for  forty-eight  blooms ;  indeed  so  evenly  balanced 
were  both  stands  that  it  must  have  been  difficult  for  the  Judges  to 
decide.  Messrs.  Paul  was  ultimately  placed  first  and  Mr.  House  second, 
the  latter  having  several  duplicates,  as  the  schedule  did  not  specify 
distinct  kinds.  The  Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes  was  third  with  fresh  and 
highly-coloured  blooms.  In  Messrs.  Pauls'  stand  the  most  noticeable 
were  Mdlle.  Y.  Yerdier,  splendid ;  Marquis  of  Salisburv,  a  handsome 
flower  of  the  Emilie  Mausburg  type,  but  somewhat  deeper  in  tone 
and  otherwise  distinct ;  A.  K.  Williams,  confirmed  as  a  good  autumn 
Rose :  Due  de  Wellington^  Marie  Baumann,  Exposition  de  Brie,  a  very 
fine  flower  :Mar6chaI  Niel :  Capitaine  Christy^  very  good;  Star  of 
Waltham,  Duke  of  Teck.  Le  Havre,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
William  Roelle,  and  Mdile.  A.  Lavalld,  both  promising  as  new 
Roses.  Mr.  House  had  first-rate  flowers  of  Marie  Baumann  and 
Alfred  Colomb,  two  perfect  blooms jXavier  Olibo,  Due  de  Wellington, 
Due  de  Rohan,  Pierre  Netting,  Dr.  Andry,  A.  E.  Williams,  and 
Mdlle.  Jeanne  Bowyer,  a  brc^-petalled  cupped  variety  between 
Comtesse  d'Oxford  and  Yictor  Yerdier.  Amofl^t  Mr.  House's 
'*  spares  '^  was  also  a  bloom  of  William  Allen  Richardson,  which 
indicated  that  this  new  Noisette  will  become  a  popular  variety  for 
cutting,  the  colour  being  of  the  deepest  orange-apricot,  and  both  the 
petals  and  flowers  having  more  substance  and  size  than  those  of  any 
other  variety  of  the  colour.  Mr.  D.  Sewell  of  St.  Neots  had  also  a 
fine  bloom  of  Innooente  Pirola  (Tea),  and  in  Mr.  Fellowes'  stand 
was  a  good  fiower  of  Amazone. 

In  the  fruit  and  vegetable  tent  an  undoubted  feature  was  the 
Grapes  from  Old  Warden.  In  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  black, 
Joseph  Shuttleworth,  Esq.  ^Mr.  Allis),  Old  Warden,  exhibited  mag- 
nificent fruit  of  Gros  Guillaume  of  the  richest  colour  and  most 
beautiful  finish ;  finer  fruit  of  this  variety  and  of  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, which  Mr.  Allis  also  staged,  is  seldom  seen ;  he  was  first 
in  both  classes.  Mr.  T.  W.  Sheppard,  Great  Stanehton,  Hunts,  who 
was  second  for  black  Grapes  with  good  Black  Hambro',also  showed  a 
fine  bunch  of  Lady  Downe's  SeedHng,  not  for  competition.  For  two 
bunches  of  white  Grapes  Mr.  Redman  was  second.  Bateman  Brown, 
Esq.  fMr.  Tillbrook),  Houghton,  Huntingdon,  was  first  for  a  basket  of 
fruit  (Pines  excluded)  not  to  exceed  2  feet  by  1  foot  4  inches,  a  limit 
of  spaoe  evidently  verp^  unsatisfactory  for  the  exhibition  to  advantage 
of  a  good  collection  of  fruit.  Transparent  Gkige  Plums  and  early 
Julian  Apples  were  also  shown  well,  but  with  uiese  exceptions  the 
fruit  was  not  remarkable. 

Yegetables,  as  might  be  premised,  were,  on. the  contrary,  of  the 
first  quality  at  Sandy ;  and  although  not  of  the  ricktrche  cnaracter 
nor  set  up  on  the  gigantic  scale  as  seen  at  Cheltenham,  a  largw  and 
better  display  of  or<unary  vegetables  is  rarely  met  with  at  a  provincial 
exhibition  tlian  here.  For  the  collection  of  eight  varieties  F.  Howard, 
Esq.  (Mr.  (Jeb.  Robinson),  Abbey  Close,  Bedford,  was  first .;  Mr.  B. 
Fa^,  Goldington,  Bedford,  second :  and  H.  Thornton,  Esq.  (Mr. 
G.  Yyne),  Kempeton  Grange,  Bedford,  was  third,  all  showing  very 
clean  collections.  For  six  varieties  Mr.  J.  Armstrong,  Goldington, 
was  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Hills  of  the  Bedford  Sewage  Works  second.  The 
best  brace  of  Cacumbers,  very  even  and  without  shoulder,  came  from 
Mr.  Rabbitt,  the  variety  being  Tender  and  True.  For  a  collection  of 
Potatoes,  six  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Richardson  of  Boston  was  first  with 
Rector  of  Woodstock,  Baker  Kidney,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Interna- 
tional, Myatt's  Prolific,  and  a  handsome  pink  round  variety.  Mr.  R. 
Facey  was  second,  having  fine  tubers  of  International,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Trophy,  Peeriess,  Manhattan  (round,  dark  purple  solashed 
white).  The  varieties,  however,  which  seemed  to  take  the  lead  as 
winners  throughout  the  Exhibition  were  International  and  Magnum 
Bonum  as  kidneys,  and  Schoolmaster  and  Porter's  Excelsior  as  rounds. 
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Only  slight  pigna  of  disease  were  apparent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  recent  dry  weather  has  sUyed  its  Tirulence.  Celery  was  heavy 
and  very  good  for  the  period.  Onions  were  not  so  good  as  usnal, 
many  of  the  exhibits  being  soft  and  showing  the  effects  of  wet  and 
mildew.  Cauliflowers  were  rough,  and  not  nearly  so  good  as  last 
year's  exhibits.  Peas,  eppecially  Omepa  and  Telegraph,  were  well 
shown.  In  the  cottagers'  classes  vegetables  were  quite  equal  to  those 
shown  by  gardeners  and  amateurs,  the  collections  staged  by  Messrs. 
J.  Spencer  and  G.  Johnson  of  Bedford,  who  were  respectively  first 
and  second,  being  very  creditable  and  clean. 

Where  advancing  snccess  attends  an  undertaking  like  the  Sandy 
Show,  which  is  welland  systematically  earned  out,  it  would  probably 
b«  injurious  to  make  any  material  alteration,  especially  as  the 
schedule  is  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  one ;  but  as  the  Society  has 
not  onl^  emerged  from  its  infancy  but  has  become  an  important 
institution  since  the  schedule  was  originally  framed,  there  ii  scope 
for  a  corresponding  expansion  in  some  of  the  divisions,  and  as  tne 
finances  of  the  Society  are  also  in  a  healthy  condition  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  Pine  Apples  shouM  not  on  a  future  occasion  be  recog- 
nised. The  public  are  much  indebted  to  the  Honorary  Secreta^r  (Mr. 
B.  T.  L.  Smith)  and  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Green)  for  the  quiet  and  busi- 
ness-like way  in  which  the  Show  is  managed,  complaints  and  mis- 
takes at  Bandv  being  very  exceptional.  An  immense  concourse 
attended  the  Show,  which  combines  poultry,  farm  produce,  cage 
birds,  and  bees  with  horticulture,  and  I  understand  that  the  receipts 
were  in  excess  of  those  in  former  years.— T.  Laxton,  Bedford, 

THE  SHANKING  OF  GRAPES. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  fungus  is  so  often  said  to  cause  disease. 
The  Potato  disease  has  repeatedly  been  attributed  to  it,  so  has 
Peach  blister,  and  now  we  are  told  that  it  gives  rise  to  the  shank- 
ing of  Grapes.  In  every  instance  the  idea  is  erroneous.  Spores 
of  fungi  are  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  are 
probably  so  light  as  to  be  blown  hither  and  thither  by  every 
current  of  air  and  deposited  upon  the  surfaces  of  any  plant  with 
which  they  come  in  contact.  Sooner  or  later  the  germs  vegetate, 
and  in  most  cases  perish  for  want  of  a  suitable  nidus  wherein  they 
may  flourish  and  attain  to  full  development.  The  diseased  epi- 
dermis of  any  part  of  the  young  and  tender  growth  of  plants 
affords  this  medium,  hence  when  upon  examination  the  affected 
part  is  found  infested  by  fungi  an  outcry  is  raised  that  fungus 
precedes  and  is  the  cause  of  di^iease,  when  in  my  opinion  it  follows 
and  is  a  mere  result  of  it.  The  fact  of  the  liability  of  delicate 
sickly  human  beings  to  suffer  from  infections  diseases,  while  those 
in  robust  health  are  untouched,  is  well  known  to  medical  practi- 
tioners, and  the  analogy  which  exists  between  plant  and  animal 
life  should  fairly  induce  similar  conclusions  on  the  part  of  horti- 
culturists, and  be  taken  for  a  guide  in  the  treatment  of  their 
patients.— Edward  Luckhubst. 


Permit  me  to  say  in  my  remarks  last  week  the  word  "  fresh- 
ness" should  read  **  tleshiness."  Sulphur  applied  in  any  form 
does  not  exert  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  disease. — J.  S.  W. 


EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  FLORICULTURE. 

I  WELL  remember  when  I  first  made  my  essay  in  gardening  at 
eight  years  of  age  (1806)  with  my  playfellow,  but  flowers  were 
not  in  our  possession,  and  we  were  content  to  grow  Mustard, 
Cress,  and  Radishes  in  a  plot  of  ground  now  surrounded  by 
dwelling*?.  Well  do  I  remember  buying  my  first  flower  plant,  a 
Sweet  William,  for  which  I  paid  2d.^  and  shortly  after  my  father 
purchased  the  goodwill  of  a  small  garden  one  mile  from  our 
dwelling,  and  then  my  love  of  flowers  increased.  At  that  age  my 
pocket  money  would  not  do  much ;  however,  a  neighbouring 
grower  of  Pinks  aided  me,  and  one  day  he  invited  me  into  bis 
garden  and  gave  me  some  cuttings.  The  only  names  I  recollect 
in  the  Pinks  was  one  named  Midshipman,  a  red-laced  variety ; 
and  Davey*8  Eclipse,  a  black  and  white  variety ;  and  year  after 
year  additions  were  made  by  seedlings.  Faulkner  raised  a  purple- 
laced  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  one  that  for  some  years  was  able  to 
keep  all  varieties  at  a  distance  until  the  Duke  was  surpassed  by 
others  in  1807.  Few  florists  could  cultivate  any  other  varieties, 
as  the  price  enabled  a  working  man  to  spend  his  few  shillings  in 
what  from  circumstances  he  was  compelled  to  grow.  A  few  who 
bad  trades  that  enabled  them  to  earn  good  wages  bought  a  few 
of  the  low-priced  Auriculas,  and  in  course  of  time  they  made  a 
gay  appearance  in  their  gardens. 

In  Lancashire  (Middleton')  the  men  were  principally  employed 
as  weavers,  and  added  to  their  stock.  If  poese^i^ed  of  forty  or 
more  plants  they  were  consitlered  to  have  a  collection,  and  several 
who  were  noted  for  their  knowledge  of  ihem  were  written  to,  to 
supply  growers  in  the  south  and  other  parts  of  England  with 
plants.    Years  eUpsed  before  the  largest  growers  could  have  a 


collection  amounting  to  150.  There  are  only  a  few  growers  now, 
as  the  manufactories  have  polluted  the  atmosphere,  and  Poly- 
anthuses and  Auriculas  will  neither  grow  nor  flourish  except  in 
the  purest  of  atmospheres.  Pinks  from  a  very  early  period  were 
considered  the  poor  man's  flower.  He  could  purchase  a  pair 
of  plants  for  from  2d.  to  2».  6d.j  and  at  that  period  they  were 
poor  worthless  things.  Cultivation  did  all  for  them,  and  as  they 
were  in  a  manner  semi-double  and  produced  seed  very  freely, 
a  great  number  of  seedlings  were  annually  raised.  A  gradual 
improvement  took  place,  and  inetead  of  serrated  petals  a  few  rose- 
leaved  occasionally  appeared,  until  at  last  a  rapid  stride  took  place. 
A  variety  raided  in  the  south  named  John  Ball,  a  red-laced  variety, 
supplanted  all,  taking  for  years  the  first  prize,  but  I  understand 
John  Ball  has  now  to  play  second  fiddle. 

Auriculas  made  but  slow  progress,  and  but  few  good  varieties 
were  raided  from  seed.  I  do  not  know  a  flower  that  produced 
such  poor  varieties  for  years,  and  even  now  few  that  are  equal  to 
the  old  forms  are  rarely  to  be  seen.  Gerard  in  the  year  1597  does 
not  give  much  information  respecting  them.  I  have  made  very 
strict  inquiiy  at  times,  and  but  little  ib  known  respecting  them. 
The  growers  were  illiterate  men  and  could  scarce^  write  their 
names.  The  earliest  period  known  when  Auriculas  were  grown  in 
Lancashire  was  1726.  The  earliest  Auricula  show  was  held  at 
Kcdes,  four  miles  from  Manchester,  in  1780,  and  it  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Middleton  near  Manchester,  having  a  fixed  time  for 
showing— viz.,  20th  of  April.  The  oldest  variety  exhibited  was  in 
1757,  called  Rule  Arbiter,  green-edged,  and  from  that  period  to 
1831  few  additions  were  made.  Lees*  Colonel  Taylor,  green- 
edged,  was  first  shown  in  1831,  and  for  many  years  maintained  a 
first-class  position ;  Taylor's  Glory,  white-edged,  was  shown  as  early 
as  1821  ;  Booth's  Freedom,  green-edged,  was  exhibited  in  1841  ; 
and  Page's  Champion  in  1851.  Lancashire's  Lancashire  Hero 
was  first  shown  in  1852,  and  from  some  altercation  was  sold  to 
Cheetham  of  Rochdale,  and  be  then  sold  out  as  if  he  had  raised 
it.  My  situation  became  so  vitiated  that  I  was  compelled  to  cease 
growing  Auriculas  about  that  time. 

Tulips  were  great  favourites  with  me,  and  I  grew  a  worthless 
lot  until  1  became  a  favourite  with  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of 
our  local  growers.  1  had  £3  given  me  to  spend  with  him,  and  he 
selected  for  me  Incomparable  Reine  de  Perse,  20#. ;  Rose  Unique, 
15*.,  now  can  be  had  for  M.  or  6d. ;  Maltre  Partout,  now  discarded  ; 
Gond  Beurs  also,  and  Gold  Mount,  not  known  now.  He  made  me 
a  present  of  a  great  quantity  of  offsets,  and  when  they  grew  into 
bloomers  there  were  a  great  number  of  a  variety  called  Due  dc 
Savoy,  and  being  of  a  good  strain  I  sold  them  readily  at  1#.  6d, 
each,  which  money  was  laid  out  in  other  varieties,  and  by  that 
means  I  obtained  a  collection  something  like  what  my  neigbbo'irs 
were  growing.  We  had  but  few  English-raised  varieties,  and  the 
Dutch  being  the  only  possessors  of  them  they  charged  enormous 
prices. 

In  England,  Bethnal  Green  was  then  considered  to  have  the 
most  numerous  growers,  and  few  possessed  more  than  a  small  bed 
from  1  to  4  yutls  long.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  until  a 
gentleman  of  means  who  lived  at  Croydon  turned  his  attention  to 
raisitig  seedlings,  and  no  grower  has  ever  been  so  fortunate  as  he 
was,  and  even  now  some  of  our  finest  varieties  are  of  his  raising. 
Influenced  by  his  success  many  of  our  lovers  of  the  Tulip  began 
to  gather  seed  and  sow  it,  and  a  few  were  successful.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  taking  seed  promiscuously  is  generally  a  loss 
of  time ;  and  there  is  an  old  saying,  that  if  you  raise  five  hundred 
seedlings  you  will  be  lucky  if  you  obtain  one  good  one,  but  by 
taking  seed  only  from  the  best  and  choicest  varieties  we  have 
distanced  the  Dutch,  and  they  have  but  few  that  will  take  rank 
with  ours.  The  Chellastons  as  they  were  called  being  raised  by 
one  Gibbons,  who  resided  at  that  place,  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
floral  world,  and  although  they  numbered  350  varieties,  scarcely 
any  of  them  are  now  ever  seen  at  an  exhibition.  Othera  tried 
their  skill  on  a  small  scale,  and  have  now  enabled  us  to  be  classed 
as  having  the  finest  collections  in  the  world,  and  they  can  be 
purchased  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

The  last  catalogue  which  I  saw  from  Holland  contained  a  very 
small  number,  many  of  which  have  long  since  b^n  discarded 
from  our  collections.  I  have  raised  a  few,  some  of  which  sold  at 
the  price  of  £5  per  root.  It  was  always  my  aim  to  take  seed 
from  first-class  varieties,  and  alhO  by  crossing  them  I  seldom  had 
many  to  discard.  I  again  caution  those  who  are  desirous  of 
raisiog  something  that  will  stand  for  years  and  take  a  place  at  an 
exhibition,  to  be  always  careiul  in  selecting  seed. 

The  Pansy  is  one  of  our  fiowers  which  from  a  weed  has  become 
a  most  beautiful  flower,  and  shows  how  much  can  be  done  by  cul- 
tivation Good  seed  will  generally  produce  some  good  varieties. 
I  remember  well  one  of  the  first  coming  out  at  10#.  Sd,  each  plant, 
that  would  now  be.  considered  aa  aot  worthy  a  place  in  any  col. 


lectioD.  There  was  qaite  a  zage  for  this  flower  at  one  period,  and 
I  have  bad  &«.  each  given  me  for  catlings.  I  also  remember  them 
being  first  exhibited  at  our  Society,  and  21«.  was  given  for  the 
first  prize,  and  U,  for  the  one  placed  tenth  in  the  class.  They  are 
bat  partially  shown  at  present,  and  in  collections  of  six,  twelve, 
and  twenty-foar,  and  only  a  few  shillings  for  each  prize.  I  am  a 
great  admirer  of  those  raised  in  Belgium,  some  of  which  are  very 
beautiful.  There  is  no  flower  that  sports  more  from  seed  than  the 
Pansy,  even  from  the  best  seed  you  will  have  many  no  better  than 
the  origin^  It  was  in  1828  I  was  induced  to  persevere  in  raising 
Pansies,  and  by  so  doing  I  in  a  few  years  had  a  collection  second 
to  none. 

Floricultural  novelties  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Lady  Holland 
introduced  the  Dahlia,  wnich  at  first  was  only  semi-double.  I 
purchased  two  roots  at  15#.  each,  and  the  blooms  only  consisted  of 
seven  petals.  A  few  years  elapsed  and  a  double  variety  was  pro- 
duced,  said  to  be  raised  by  Uie  gardener  at  Crowcrof  t,  a  little  more 
than  three  miles  from  Manchester.  After  a  time  another  improve- 
ment took  place  in  one  called  Springfield  Rival,  which  was  a  decided 
advance  upon  any  then  raised.  Dahlias  were  in  the  ascendant  for 
some  time,  and  from  various  statements  many  that  were  worthless 
introduced.  In  1844  only  eighteen  varieties  were  catalogued,  and 
in  1845  only  eight  varieties  were  thought  worthy  of  being  grown. 
In  1847  there  was  catalogued  seventy-two  varieties,  and  in  1849 
out  of  these  only  fifty -seven  were  considered  worth  growing,  and 
in  1852  they  had  not  increased  very  much. 

Fuchsias. — When  in  1828  I  grew  a  few  plants  in  my  cottage 
windows  there  were  only  Fncl^ia  coccinea  and  Fuchsia  gracilis. 
The  next  improvement  was  F.  globosa,  Uien  F.  exonicnsis,  and  I 
leave  it  to  those  who  bow  grow  them  to  speak  as  to  their  present 
improvement.  Having  obtained  the  two  Fuchsias  mentioned  I 
had  space  for  more  plants,  and  in  1828  the  only  Geraniums,  now 
called  Pelargoniums,  were  a  variety  called  Davyana,  a  dark  ground ; 
and  Blacrantbon,  one  with  a  white  ground  and  a  blotch  eye.  In 
this  class  of  plants  the  improvement  is  really  wonderful.  To 
Messrs.  Foster,  Hoyle,  Beck,  and  Turner  we  are  much  indebted. 
I  have  never  seen  latterly  any  that  are  much  in  advance  of  what 
were  grown  a  few  years  back,  excepting  those  called  French 
varieties. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  were  early  grown  and  exhibited,  but 
with  the  exception  of  Carnations  the  Picotees  were  worthless, 
and  only  a  degree  removed  from  the  originals.  A  variety  called 
John's  Prince  Albert  was  the  pioneer  of  our  beautiful  specimens. 
It  was  a  prolific  seeder ;  and  Ely  of  Kothwell  Uaigh,  near  Leeds, 
who  was  one  of  our  most  enthusiastic  growers  and  raisers,  took 
advantage  of  its  seed-bearing  properties  and  raised  Field  Marshal 
and  others  in  advance.  Other  growers  also  added  to  the  number, 
and  they  have  so  much  improved  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
advance  further.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  Mr, 
Slmonite  of  Sheffield  have  done  much  for  them. 

A  notice  of  the  exhibitions  in  1830  will  no  doubt  be  interesting, 
as  Mr.  William  Smith  and  myself  were  the  two  acting  Secretaries, 
and  Mr.  Barber  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Floral 
and  Horticultural  Society  which  had  been  a  few  years  in  existence. 
Its  revenue  for  several  years  amounted  to  upwards  of  £500  annu- 
ally, and  was  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  all  classes  of  plants 
and  flowers  then  known.  Its  schedules  were  far  different  from 
what  they  are  now,  and  had  a  very  great  tendency  to  encourage 
growers.  The  Polyanthus  and  Auricula  shows  were  generally 
held  in  April,  and  the  fiowers  were  shown  in  classes  ;  eight  and 
sometimes  ten  prizes  were  offered  in  each,  the  first  prize  ranging 
in  vrlue  from  21#.  to  10#.,  and  the  last  prize  U,  For  stove  and 
greeuhouse  plants  2ls.  was  the  first  prize,  and  the  tenth  U,  Single 
plants  only  were  shown,  not  as  now  twelve  or  six  plants.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  were  net  forgotten,  and  any  new  introduction  was 
not  left  unnoticed.  At  these  Shows  I  only  recollect  the  exhi- 
bition of  one  Orchid,  Oncidium  papilio,  and  few  collections  were 
in  existence. 

Exhibitions  have  now  grown  to  such  magnitude  that  only  those 
who  possess  large  houses  and  plants  can  compete  in  the  principal 
classes,  and  the  cottager  has  generally  to  content  himself  with  the 
enjoyment  of  his  humble  collection  at  home. — John  Sl/lter. 

Plant  Portraits.— Last  April  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
transmitted  to  Mr.  J,  (Gordon  Sprigg,  Colonial  Secretary  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  a  circular  dispatch  that  was  at  the  same 
time  addressed  to  the  other  colonies  of  South  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Mauritius,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  that 
zealous  botanist,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  notifying  the 
purpose  of  an  accomplished  artist  Miss  Marianne  North,  to  visit 
those  parts  of  the  world,  and,  with  the  aid  and  counsel  of  scientific 
authorities  resident  in  the  several  districts,  to  make  faithful 
picttirea  of  remarkable  trees  and  plants,  for  presentation  to  the 


Boyal  Gardens  at  Kew.  These  worki  of  botanic  portraiture  are 
intended  to  complete  a  series  in  which  the  lady  had  made  con- 
siderable progress,  insomuch  that,  before  her  departure,  the 
collection  alr^Uly  included  hundreds  of  views  which  she  had 
taken  in  the  Bast  and  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Java,  Ceylon, 
B  >meo,  Japan,  North  America,  and  the  Canary  Inlands.  The 
great  importance  of  that  labour  of  love  which  Miss  North  has 
undertaken  at  her  own  cost  can  be  best  appreciated  by  those 
persons  who,  in  commercial,  educational,  and  mdnstrial  pursuits, 
have  felt  the  want  of  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  source  of 
pictorai  reference,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Gum  Trees  of 
Australia,  the  Pines  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Aloes  and  Ueaths 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  which,  together  with  all  the  peculiar,  varied, 
knd  beautmil  flora  of  South  Africa,  have  hitherto  lacked  efficient 
illustration.— (^ai/y  Telegraph,) 

SOUND  AND  DISEASED  POTATOES. 

In  these  days  of  anxiety  respecting  the  Potato  crop  most  of  ns 
who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  matter  are  glad  to  read  the 
reports  from  persons  writing  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  I 
therefore  offer  the  results  of  my  experience.  Last  year  1  planted 
Myatt*s  Prolific  and  Dalmahoys ;  my  crop  of  sound  Potatoes 
scarcely  exceeded  the  seed  planted.  This  year,  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  I  planted  Myatt's  Prolific  and  Suttons'  Magnum  Bonum. 
The  early  variety  is  much  diseased,  but  the  others — Magnum 
Bon  urns — have  turned  out  a  splendid  crop,  large,  sound,  and  bright- 
skinned  ;  in  fact  my  gardener  and  an  old  man  he  had  to  assist  him 
are  of  opinion  that  they  never  before  dug  up  such  a  fine  crop  of 
sound  Potatoes.  The  garden  soil  is  a  porous  sandy  loam,  which 
never  appears  sodden  aSter  the  heaviest  rains.  The  two  varieties 
were  grown  close  together,  and  treated  in  every  respect  alike,  and 
yet  with  what  different  results  I— W.  G.,  Elmdale,  Sutton,  Surrey, 

SALTBURN  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Although  this  is  but  the  third  Exhibition  held  here  it  promises  by 
its  rapid  advancement  to  becoaie  one  of  the  best  exhibiiioiis  in  the 
north.  The  site  selected  is  an  admirable  one,  being  contiguous  to  the 
pleasure  grounds  of  the  Saltbum  Improvement  Company,  the  grounds 
being  situated  in  a  ravine,  with  beautiful  undulating  surface  with  a 
stream  of  good  width  at  the  bottom.  The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid 
out,  long  walks  shaded  by  overhanging  trees,  others  open,  with 
fiower  beds  showing  great  taste  in  the  arrangement,  there  being  a 
great  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  both  evergret:n  and  deciduous,  Roses, 
and  hardy  plants ;  indeed,  there  is  everything  calculated  to  afford 
enjoyment.  The  woods  and  pleasure  grounds  of  Rusbpool  Hall  ad- 
joining were,  with  the  customary  kindness  of  the  proprietor  (Mr.  Bell) 
also  open  to  visitors.  The  weather  (August  19th),  though  threaten- 
ing in  the  morning,  cleared  up  fine  by  noon,  and  remained  so,  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Exhibition.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  indefatigable  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Adamson  and  Burn, 
were  very  satisfactory. 

The  show  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was  rather  extensive,  the 
plants  being  large,  well  giown,  and  splendidly  flowered.  For  six 
plants  in  bloom  Earl  Zetland,  Upleatham  Hall  (B.  H.  Letts),  was 
first  with  Stephanotis  floribunda,  about  4  feet  hi^h  and  nearly  as 
much  through,  and  finely  bloomed ;  a  specimen  of  Erica  insignis,  over 
4  feet  across,  and  well  flowered ;  Bougamvillea  glabi-a  of  similar  sire, 
the  bracts  being  highly  coloured;  AUamanda  Hendersoni,  finely 
flowered ;  a  remarkably  healthy  and  profusely  flowered  Erica  Fair- 
reana  :  and  K  ampullacea  Williamsi.  A  close  second  in  the  same  class 
was  H.  Pease,  Esq.,  Pierremont,  Darlington  (W.  Yule),  with  a 
magnificent  specimen  Eucharis  amazonica,  with  over  fifty  soap^,  aod 
five  to  seven  flowers  each.  Third  honours  were  taken  by  E.  W. 
Swan,  Esq.,  Middlesbro'  (Alex.  Kevan,  gardener),  with  n^t  speci- 
mens. For  six  variegated  or  ornamental-foliage  plants  Mr.  l^tte 
were  again  first  with  grand  specimens  of  Croton  Wiesmauni,  Glei- 
chenia  rupestris  glaucescensin  capital  health ;  Da^lirionacrotnchum, 
Chamffirops  humilis  elemvns,  verV  fine ;  Dion  edule,  and  splendidly 
coloured  Croton  Johannis.  Mr.  Xule  was  placed  first  for  three  with 
well-grown  plants  of  Pandanus  Veitchi,  Areca  sapida,  and  a  Dracaena. 
In  the  class  for  three  exoiic  Ferns,  equal  first  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Edmond  Grove,  Esq.  (Mr.  J.  Butters),  Saltburn,  and  Mr.  Alex. 
Kevan,  the  former  having  plants  fully  4  feet  through  of  Adiantum 

gracillimum,  A.  farleyense,  and  A.cuneatum,  the  latter  having  equally 
irge  and  fine  specimens. 

Tfible  /)«»ra/Mm.— Table  set  for  ten,  with  flowers,  fnuts,  glasses, 
napkins,  Ac,  d.  la  Ruste.  First  honours  were  secured  by  Mr.  Letts,  the 
arrangement  being  very  light,  chaste,  and  elegant,  having  a  neat 
plant  of  Cocoe  Weddelliina  in  a  centre,  with  a  ground  of  Selaginella 
apoda,  sprinkled  with  Lapagerias  and  Kosee,  the  lower  fronds  of  the 
docos  supporting  fine  spikes  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium ;  the  ends 
were  glass  epergnes  or  stands  with  Lapageria  alba,  Odontoglossums 
and  Roses,  Maidenhair  Fern,  and  vases  of  Lyoopods.  TUe  fruit  com- 
prised Grapes,  Peaches,  Figs,  Strawberries,  Melon,  and  Apricots. 
Mr.  S.  Taylor  (Wm.  Mann),  Brotton  Qransre,  was  a  close  second  with 
a  very  elective  centre  of  choice  flowers  displayed  in  a  glass  stand, 


and  neat  plants  of  Beedia  glanceeoens  at  the  ends.  The  fruit  oom* 
prised  Pines,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Melons.  Bouquets  were  in 
strong  force,  Mr.  Bichard  Parker,  G-iiisbro',  being  awarded  first  prize 
for  a  wedding  boaquet,  verY  tastefully  composed  of  Eucharis,  Btepha- 
notises,  Jasminum  grandinomm,  white  Erica,  and  Iiapageria  alba. 
The  same  exhibitor  also  took  first  for  a  ball  bouquet. 

Dahlias  were  in  strong  force.  For  twentj-four  dissimilar  blooms 
Hi.  B.  Hazkness,  Bedale,  was  deserredly  placed  first  with  blooms  of 
great  size,  fine  form^  and  puritj  of  colour.  The  rarieties  in  this 
grand  stand  were  Yice-President,  James  Cocker,  John  N.  Beyner, 
John  Wjatt,  The  Countess,  Flora  WyatL  Louise  Neate,  Henry 
Walton,  Julia  Wjatt,  Hon.  Sjd.  Herbert.  Mrs.  Stanoomb,  Seedling, 
Delicata.  Dr.  MofEatt,  John  W.  Lord,  Boyal  Queen,  Bessie  Lord, 
James  Service,  Boyal  Purple,  Harry,  Cremome,  Thoe.  Gtoodwin, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  Chris.  Bidley.  Second,  H.  Clarke, 
Bodley.  Leeds,  with  capital  blooms  of  great  size  and  purity  of  form 
and  colour.  Mr.  Boston,  Cawthorpe,  Bedale,  was  a  good  third  with 
large  blooms.  In  twelves  the  above-named  exhibitors  changed  places, 
Mr.  H.  Clarke  bein^  first  and  Mr.  Harkness  second.  For  twelve 
Dahlias,  fancy  varieties,  Mr.  A.  Clarke  was  placed  first  with  admir- 
able blooms  of  Octoroon,  Eccentric,  Singularity.  Egyptian  Prince, 
J.  B.  M.  Camra,  Qaiety,  Flora  Wyatt,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Tipy  Bob,  and 
Charles  Wyatt.  Mr.  Boston  was  a  good  second.  Hollyhocks  since 
the  disease  are  somewhat  scarce.  Mr.  Boston  staged  an  excellent 
stand  of  twelve  varieties,  remarkable  for  compactness,  substance, 
and  colour ;  Mr.  H.  Stairmand,  Eastbourne,  Darlington,  having  a 
grand  lot  of  blooms,  and  was  placed  second. 

In  the  class  for  Boses,  eighteen  varieties,  Messrs.  Mack  &  Son, 
Catterick  Bridge,  took  first  prize  with  handsome  blooms  of  Madame 
Hausman,  Madame  Th^rfese  Levet,  Comtesse  de  Sercnye,  Madame 
Charles  Wood,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Star  of  Waltham,  Marie 
Yerdier,  Marie  Bady,  Marie  Finger,  Alfred  Colomb,  Francois  Miche* 
Ion,  Baroness  Bothschild,  Emilie  Hausburg.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Mar6« 
chal  Niel,  Dnchesse  de  vallombrosa,  and  Mar^erite  Brassac.  Mr. 
Harkness  was  a  good  second.  Twelve  varieties  cut  flowers,  were 
well  shown,  Mr.  Letts  taking  first  prize  with  fine  examples  of  Lapa- 
geria  rosea,  Stephanotis  fioribunda,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Allamanda 
Hendersoni,  A,  grandiflora,  Anthnrium  Schertzerianum,  Statioe  pro- 
fusa,  Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  Eucharis  amazonica,  Ixora  WiUiamsi, 
Lapagena  alba,  and  an  Erica.  Mr.  Yule  was  a  close  second.  Mr. 
Edmondson  Fletcher,  Charlestown,  Baildon,  Leeds,  was  first  with 
Asters,  beautifully  quilled,  and  the  same  exhibitor  took  first  place 
for  twelve  French  Marigolds,  grandly  striped.  For  six  Gladioli 
spikej  Mr.  Harkness  was  far  anead  of  all  competitors  ;  also  for  three. 
In  addition  to  the  preceding  were  an  excellent  display  of  other  cut 
flowers,  making  a  display  which  was  much  admired. 

Fruit  was  excellent  for  the  season  ;  what  was  lacking  in  quantity 
was  amply  comi>ensated  for  by  the  quality  of  the  productions.  For 
a  collection  of  six  varieties  (Pines  excluded),  the  nrst  prize  went  to 
H.  O.  Norwig,  Esq.,  Grove  HiU,  Middlesbro'  (Mr.  T.  Hanson),  with 
magnificent  bunches  of  Duke  of  Buccleuch  Grapes,  the  bunches 
being  little  short  of  8  lbs.  weight  each,  very  symmetrical  in  shape, 
berries  large  and  faultless  in  every  respect.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
were  shown  large  alike  in  bunch  and  berry,  splendidly  coloured,  and 
well  bloomed;  Yiolette  H&tive  Peashes,  good;  Lord  Napier  Nec- 
tarine, large  and  well  coloured  ;  Greengage  Plums^  fine  :  and  a  finely 
netted  Golden  Queen  Melon — altogether  a  collection  or  great  merit. 
Mr.  S.  B.  Jowsey,  Ledbury  Park,  Bichmond,  Yorks,  had  a  capital 
collection,  especially  Grapes,  and  was  placed  second.  For  two  bunches 
of  black  Grapes  Mr.  Aitken  was  first  with  Black  Hamburgh,  two 
bunches  over  8  lbs.  each — very  fine  berries  and  beautifully  coloured. 
It  maybe  worth  mention  that  the  Grapes  were  cut  from  a  Yine  carry- 
ingl25  bunches  of  similar  size.  Second  honours  were  taken  by  Mr. 
C.  Hockney  vrith  fine  examples  of  Black  Hamburgh.  For  two  bunches 
of  white  Grapes  Mr.  Jowsey  was  first  and  Mr.  W.  Mann  second.  The 
first  prize  for  six  Peaches  went  to  Mr.  Jowsey  for  Boval  George ;  and 
the  second  to  Mr.  J.  Shepperd,  Preston  Hall,  Stockton,  for  Grosse 
Mignonne. 

Vegetables  were  never  in  better  quality  than  at  this  Exhibition, 
the  prize  Hst  being  a  liberal  one,  and  brought  a  legion  of  competitors. 
For  a  trav  of  eight  distinct  varieties  Mr.  John  Snowdon,  Thirsk,  was 
first,  having  splendid  Tripoli  Onions,  Negro  Kidney  Beans.  Inter- 
national Potato,  Telegraph  Peas,  Excelsior  ']\>matoes,  Yeitch's  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower,  and  immense  heads  of  Celery— a  really  good  collec- 
tion. For  a  brace  of  Cacnmbers  Mr.  Arthur  Whitten,  Arkern,  was 
first  with  what  appeared  to  be  Tender  and  True,  but  very  few 
varieties  were  named  either  in  fruits  or  vegetables.  Cauliflowers 
were  ve^  fine,  particularly  those  taking  first  prize,  from  Mr.  B.  Bean, 
North  Eikelton.  In  Tomatoes  Mr.  W.  Lawrenson  was  firat  with 
Criterion,  and  Mr.  W.  Bussel  second  with  Excelsior.  Potatoes  were 
in  splendid  condition  and  in  great  quantity.  For  twelve  kidney 
Potatoes  Mr.  C.  Hocknev  took  first  with  International ;  whilst  for 
twelve  round  Mr.  W.  Mann  was  first  with  excellent  examples  of 
Porter's  Excelsior. 

The  cottagers'  productions  were  extremel^jr  fine,  the  principal  exhi- 
bitors affording  undoubted  evidence  of  their  skill  as  cultivators  of 
the  most  useful  of  garden  produce. 

For  six  plants  for  table  decoration  grown  in  6-inch  pots,  Mr.  W. 
Yule  was  first  with  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Geonoma  gracilis,  Aralia 
leptophylla,  Pandanus  Yeitchi,  Eentia  Wendlandi,  and  Aralia  gracil- 
lima,  the  prize  being  books,  value  21f.,  given  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 
A  further  special  was  given  for  six  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  and  was 


taken  by  Mr.  Short,  Stokesley,  with  seedlings  of  his  own  raising. 
Electric  Lighi  being  an  intense  fiery  scarlet,  with  very  large  flowers, 
well  on  to  6  inches  across — an  exceedingly  flne  variety.  Mrs.  Short 
was  very  good,  also  Fimbriata,  Magentiflora,  and  T.  B.  Morton ;  the 
other  unnamed  but  very  good.    Several  otner  special  prizes  were 

g'ven,  which  added  much  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  Show.-^ 
.Abbkt. 

MEALY  BUG  IN  VINERIES. 

I  WAS  glad  to  find  from  your  issue  of  the  12th  ult  (see  pftge  138) 
that  someone  was  free  from  this  pest,  and  I  wish  I  conld  say  I  had 
entirely  stamped  it  out.  I  cannot  agree  with  your  correspondent 
^*  B.  M.,**  that  a  vinery  badly  infected  with  bog  can  be  cleared 
in  a  single  sesson.  When  the  insect  is  amongst  the  drainage  how 
would  **  B.  M.**  destroy  it  7  If  plants  are  not  placed  in  vineries 
it  may  greatly  be  reduced,  but  I  fear  ''B.  H.**  would  fail  in  his 
first  attempt  to  thoroughly  eradicate  it.  The  practical  article 
from  the  "  Gardener  **  in  the  same  issue,  points  in  the  opposite 
direction.  I  have  tried  everything  to  stamp  out  this  pest  over  a 
series  of  seasons  before  thoroughly  accomplishing  it.  If  I  have 
been  working  wrongly,  "B.M.*8"  aavice,  with  more  minute  details 
of  his  system,  would  have  proved  of  great  advantage  long  ago  to 
others  besides  myself.  I  luive  had  mealy  bug  to  contend  with  in 
quantity  during  the  past  few  years.  How  it  entered  the  vineries 
is  not  a  question  forme  to  decide.  I  found  it  there  and  started  in 
earnest  to  exterminate  it.  All  infested  plants  have  been  kept  out, 
and  softwooded  plants  that  could  be  propagated  easily  were 
thrown  away,  and  clean  stock  started.  So  far  I  have  failed  to 
destroy  the  bug  as  quickly  as  "  R.  M.,"  but  labour  and  trouble 
have  not  been  spent  in  vain. — Wm.  Babditkt. 

FOBTTTNATSLT  I  have  never  been  troubled  with  this  pest  on 
Vines,  but  have  bad  quite  enough  experience  of  it  on  plants  and 
Peach  trees.  I  believe  I  am  now  quite  free  of  it,  not  having  seen 
one  for  three  months.  For  the  last  three  years  I  have  been 
waging  war  against  it,  and  believe  I  have  now  vanquished  the 
enemy.  Two  Peach  houses  were  so  infested  with  it  that  dressing 
the  trees  in  winter  was  useless  till  I  adopted  the  plan  of  washing 
the  trees  and  trellis  with  benzoline,  and  as  the  eggs  which  were 
not  destroyed  hatched  out,  and  the  bugs  were  visible,  I  touched 
them  with  a  feather  dipped  in  benzoline  ;  the  result  has  been  so 
satisfactory  that  I  have  not  seen  one  insect  for  at  least  three 
months.  I  followed  the  watd^ng  daily  for  several  weeks  until 
not  one  could  be  found.  Now  the  two  houses,  each  50  feet  long, 
will  bear  inspection  by  the  keenest  eye.  Where  the  spirit  could 
not  be  readily  applied,  or  there  was  any  suspicion  of  the  enemy 
sheltering  under  crevices,  a  little  spirit  was  dashed  in,  a  light 
applied,  and  literally  burnt  them  out.  The  result  is  so  satisfactory 
that  nothing  else  will  be  used  by  me  should  I  need  it,  which  I 
hope  I  shall  not  The  remedy  is  safe,  simple,  and  cheap,  as  all 
who  arc  plagued  with  either  mealy  bug  or  scale  will  find  if  they 
make  use  of  it  that  it  is  effectual.— Johk  Gaod,  Thomdon. 


MESSRS.  YEITCH'S  SEED  FARM  AT  SLOUGH. 

Haviko  been  deprived  of  their  trial  grounds  in  Fulham  by  the 
railway  company,  the  Messrs.  Veitch  have  removed  this  important 
branch  of  their  business  into  more  distant  and  decidedly  more 
roomy  quarters.  About  half  way  between  Langley  and  Slough,  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  they  have  procured  by  purchase  some 
60  acres  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Langley,  whi  jb,  thou^  necessarily 
somewhat  rough  at  present,  is  rapidly  assuming  imder  the  able 
management  of  Mr.  J.  Kew^y,  late  of  St.  Osyth,  a  neater  and  more 
presentable  appearance.  After  the  dingy  brickfields  which  con- 
tinually meet  the  eyes  of  travellers  the  whole  of  the  joume]^  from 
Southall  to  Slough,  a  peep  at  the  rich  and  varied  colours  in  the 
grounds  of  Langley  Farm  affords  a  change  at  once  agreeable  and 
refreshing.  Visitors  to  the  farm  may  alight  at  either  Slough  or 
Langley,  but  the  former  station  is  preferred,  as  conveyances  ma^  be 
hired  for  the  convenience  of  those  persons  who  wish  to  avoid  a 
tiring  two-miles  walk  along  the  dusty  road,  which  has  to  be  tra^ 
versed  before  the  grounds  are  reached.  Once  there,  however,  the 
troubles  of  the  road  are  soon  forgotten  in  the  admiration  engen- 
dered by  the  glowing  masses  of  colour  which  the  farm  presents. 

Mr.  Newby  first  takes  us  to  see  the  vegetables,  and  points  out  to 
us  about  an  acre  of  Parsley,  from  which  every  plant  of  doubtful 
quality  has  been  removed.  This  is  a  selected  form  of  Myatt's,  and 
is  seeding  well.  In  another  part  of  the  farm  is  a  similar  piece  of 
the  Fern-leaved  variety,  which  some  people  prefer.  Next  comes 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  Broccoli,  Lauder's  Gosfaen,  a  fine  late 
white  variety,  which  Mr.  Newby  is  very  careful  to  keep  true. 
Again,  as  widely  distant  as  possible,  is  similar  bresdth  of  the  valu- 
able late  variety  Modtl,  of  which  the  demand  is  great.    Other  aorta 


■n  daa  erown,  mil  widely  leputttad.  All  tha  Brocoulu  ue  grmm 
of  tbeir  luiluEeioT  teedioff,  and  evsrjr  pt&nt  rejected  tliat  ihowi  tiie 
■UqbtMt  vuiation  from  tbo  standard  type.  A  very  Urge  breadth  of 
Tmtiili'i  Bed  Globe  Turnip  will,  it  is  expected,  eeoore  teod  for  all 
q>plicuite,  muiT  of  whicli  hare  hitherto  b«eu  diiappointed  in  ablain- 
ioJF  a  BDpply  of  thii  6ae  rarietf .  The  exloniivs  breadthi  of  Beet 
tell  how  great  ii  the  demand  for  Ihui  Tegeteble,  Nutting's  Selected 
being  the  most  popular  of  all,  and  coDieqnentl]'  grown  in  Uie 
largett  ^tuntitv.  &e«kal«  ii  in  ahnndanoe,  and  the  lupply  oF  roots 
for  fbnnng  will,  according  to  preaent  appearance*,  be  both  plentiful 
■sd  good. 

Of  PotatoM,  all  are  more  or  Ioh  affected  with  dieeaie  with  the 
ain^  exoepton  of  8t  Fatriok.  Frinoe  Arthur,  howeT^r,  a  fine 
rane^,  which  i«cei*ed  a  first-daM  oeitific«te  fiom  the  Bojrol 
Horticullmal  S^iatj,  waa  but  ihghtlv  touched.  Early  Koae, 
Orampian,  I^pitone,  Sohoolmuter,  and  ssTenil  other  torti  were 
turned  up,  none  of  which  had  eacaped  the  malidyi  but  of  St. 
Patrick,  of  whidi  eeTsral  loola  irere  examined,  not  one  Potato  waa 
(bund  to  be  affected  in  tho  aliahteet  degree.  Tbia  Potato  ia  very 
prcJific ;  the  tubers  are  TBr^  urge,  welT-ihaped,  and  excellent  for 


16  inchea  in  Itngth.  Canxationji  from  seed  are  azeeptioiwlly  fliw; 
one  plant  raised  tBaa  seed  produoas  ten  timaa  more  flowers  tluu  the 
florists'  TarieUes  from  UyaiB,  and  where  large  qoantitiM  of  cnt 
flowers  are  in  request  seedling  Oamations  sbonldnot  be  fil  '"" 
Nearly  all  the  flowers  are  double,  and  the  oolonn  are  i . 
varied.  One  luiety — Orenadin — has  prored  ao  valuable  for  i 
earliaesi  and  ricbaBss  that  it  ia  being  inoreaaed  as  freely  as  posnble. 
LarkapuCT,  Claikiu,  Canterbury  Bella,  including  the  new  rose 
oaljcapthema,  white  Candytuft  like  maaaas  of  mow,  Lobelias  raised 
&^m  cutling*,  and  other  showy  flowen  are  there  that  we  oauiut 
We  must  not  forget  to  mentioa  «  plaatatMn  of  the 
ea— gorgeona  yanetiea  that  wUl  And  their  W17 
Urgety  into  British  gardens.    Tbey  ban  joat  ceased  flowering,  but 


New  Japanese  Iriaea— 


imething  to  see  that  their  growth  i*  m  (tee  al 

fine.    The  true  old  Brampton  Stock  is  also  here,  a  grand  varie^ 

asTeral  other  torts  were      La  both  pats  and  borders.     Here,  as  among  the  vc^etablea,  all  u 

neatness  and  regularity.    Mr,  Newby  baa  mode  many  good  seleo- 

tiooa  of  both  flowers  and  v^^etables,  and  in  due  time  when  all  the 

This  Potato  ia  very      land  is  tuder  ouUiT»tiDa  the  proprietors  of  lian^y  Farm  will  no 

'   '  doubt  have  reason  to  regara  it  as  amongst  theur  moot  impertaat 

acquisitions. 

ABAUCAHIA  IMBRICATA  IN  6C0TLAND. 
WHII.BT  spending  an  agreeable  holiday  with  gome  companEona 
at  a  friend's  house  in  the  Olenkeus— a  district  of  Sirkcudbright- 
(biie — we  were  invited  by   Mr.  Prance,   the  r 


about,  and  what  ia  considered  in  the  district  as  the  finest  Araucaria 
JD  Britain.  Certninly  it  was  by  tar  the  best  specimen  of  the  kind 
we  had  ever  seen.  A  note  was  taken  of  the  measaretnents,  which 
CBD  be  relied  npon,  and  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  dimenaiona.  Height,  3S  feet ;  girth  nt  3  feet 
trom  the  ground  B  feet,  at  5  feet  from  the  ground  1  feet  I  inch, 
Circnrnferenceof  the  lowest  branches  wbich  trail  along  the  gronnd, 
76  feet— curiously  enough  double  its  height.  Ita  chief  beauty  lies 
in  itsextieme  healthy  condition,  not  a  flawfrom  top  to  bottom.  Wc 
forgot  to  a«k  if  it  had  ever  borne  any  cones.  Adjacent  is  another, 
all  but  as  fine  as  that  described,  and  near  to  is  a  very  Bne  specimen 
of  the  WeltingtoDia.  Beiide  a  small  lake  is  a  Birch  7  feet  in 
girth  and  of  considerable  heigbt.  There  are  besides  many  fine 
trees  growing  here  and  there  through  the  grounds  of  great  rarity. 
Any  of  your  readers  who  may  have  a  vHsh  to  inapeot  tbeee 
Araucarias  will,  I  am  sure,  receive  every  attention  from  Mr.  Franoe  ; 
and  I  am  oertaia  a  visit  to  Bullengear  will  be  thought  by  most  to 
be  a  treat  of  no  ordinary  kind,  as  it  is  so  delightfnlly  situated, 
and  embraces  nearly  every  adjunct  of  Scottish  tcenery— hills, 
dales,  lochs,  rivers,  woods,  glens,  &c.—F.  R. 


largely  grown  when  it  is  better  known  by  Soglish,  Sooteb,  and 
Iridi  cultivators.  Many  other  crops  beside  those  mentioned  are  to 
be  Ibund  in  the  vegetable  department,  and  all  are  in  a  aaUaTsctor^ 
and  flonriahiiw  oondilion.  The  soil,  which  is  light  and  open,  is 
well  adapted  &i  seed-growing,  and  all  "rogues"  among  theaeed 
beda  are  dragged  ont  nnmerdfiilly,  the  utmost  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  tt<x£i  select 

And  now  we  turn  to  the  flowers,  which  ore  gnwo  in  large 
•quares.  Bero  a  spleniUd  bed  of  the  blue  Viola  MaguiSoent,  there 
s  moss  of  pink  Saponaria.  sjid  in  the  background  large  masses  of 
Uaiope,  Barionia,  Sweet  Peas,  and  other  diawy  and  tall-growing 
annuals  attioot  attention.  A  spleadid  bed  oC  Indian  Fiuke,  the 
flowers  beiiig  of  eiOBpti<Hial  siie  and  richness  of  colour.  Nearly 
all  an  double,  few.  if  any,  being  inferior,  while  some  are  decidedly 
better  than  the  flower  represented  in  fig.  46.  For  beds,  borders, 
and  out  flowers  these  easily  grown  varieties  are  verr  valuable.  A 
bfd  of  the  beautifiil  Freach  hybrid  Leptostphona,  delightful  little 
flowers  of  ahnost  every  shade,  was  a  sparkling  mass  of  colour.  By 
the  side  of  these  are  a  fine  collection  of  'lenweek  Stooks,  the 
flowers  being  of  great  aiae  and  nearly  all  double.  Yonder  is  a  bed 
of  Naiturtium  King  of  Tom  Thumbs,  the  rich  scarlet  floweia  form- 
ing a  sMng  oontrait  to  the  beds  of  blue  and  yellow  bedding  Violas 
by  th^  side.  Near  the  latter  are  Antirrhinums,  a  fine  selection  of 
moderate  growth,  intermediate  between  the  major  and  Tom  Thumb 
types,  and  a  bed  of  the  pretty  Visearin  ooulata,  ooa  of  the  best  of 
hardy  annuals  for  either  autumn  or  spring  sowing.  Trepaolum 
Lobbioiinm  fiUgeni  grnwlng  sturdily  to  the  height  of  4  feet  and 
trained  up  stakes  is  ver^  l>eautiful,  and  a  dwarf  >ariety  selected 
from  it  ia  highly  promieiDg.  Uignonette  ia  largely  grown.  Miles' 
Spiral,  Qiant  B^  Pyramidal,  and  others,  tome  of  the  spikes  being 


THE  PARKS  OF  LONDON.— No.  1. 
WrrHODT  the  parks  tbe  great  metropolis  would  be  deprived  o( 

one  of  its  finest  features  and  striking  and  valuable  cbaroctoristice  ; 
and  without  the  high  keeping  of  thoac  parks,  and  the  divereity 
and  I  ttractiveness  of  their  floral  adornment,  Uiej  would  fall  fsx 
short  of  their  present  and  richly  deserved  popularity.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  of  these  parka  ia  applied  to  a  purpose  in  every 
way  worthy,  and  in  more  than  one  respect  immediately  beDeficial. 
The;  conduce  to  the  health  and  education  of  tbe  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  visit  them  annually,  and  through  the  horUcnltural 
press  exert  a  aalotaty  influence  on  gardens  large  and  small  in 
every  district  of  the  kingdom.  Th^  arc  managed  by  men  of 
skill  and  taste,  who,  by  their  devotion  to  their  duties  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  work,  ore  worthy  of  every  enoool^^ment  W 
that  department  of  the  Gloveroment  under  which  they  are  ploood. 
Hundreds  of  gardeners  visit  the  parks  annually  ;  bat  as  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  unable  to  do  so,  some  description  of  the 
more  prominent  beds  will  not  be  noocceptable,  oommeneing  with 

BATTBBSGA  FAKE. 
Not  only  is  the  popularity  of  this  extremely  diversified  and 
highly  picturesque  Park  maintained,  hot  appears  to  bo  ever  in- 
creasing. It  has  never  been  so  largely  attended  as  during  the 
present  summer,  and  never  was  it  more  deserving  of  patronage. 
Owing  to  the  great  variety  of  plants  employed  there  has  been 
something  to  attract  throughout  the  season,  but  the  Park  is  per- 
haps just  in  the  icnith  of  its  beauty  now.  It  is  very  easy  to 
denounce  any  particular  style  of  decoration— zorpet  bedding  for 
instance,  and  tbe  practice  is  rather  common,  especially  by  those 
who  are  uot  able  to  carry  out  the  mode  themselves.  It  is  also  too 
common  to  represent  that  this  style  of  embellishmemt  is  almost 
exclusively  practised  in  (be  parks.  This  is  decidedly  not  tbe  cose 
at  Battcrsea,  where  carpet  beds  have  a  eomparativcly  small  part 
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in  the  arrangements.  There  are  less  than  a  dozen  of  those  heds, 
and  certainly  not  one  too  many  for  the  crowds  which  admire 
them  ;  in  fact,  a  greater  extent  of  gronnd  is  occupied  with 
hardy  border  and  herbaceoos  plants  than  with  carpet  beds,  and  it 
must  be  added  well  occupied.  Karly  in  the  summer,  June  and 
July,  the  Funkias  made  a  fine  display,  their  foliage  and  flowers 
being  alike  beautiful.  They  are  planted  in  broad  bands  round 
the  margins  of  the  beas,  in  lines  in  front  of  the  shrubberies,  at  the 
base  of  shrubs,  and  dotted  about  in  irregular  groups  on  the  lawn. 
AH  the  best  forms  are  included  ;  the  plants  are  well  grown,  and 
their  effect  was  very  beautiful.  Ihese  plants  should  be  more 
largely  grown  in  gardens.  They  are  quite  hardy,  and  like  deep 
rich  soil.  Delphiniums  were  splendid  in  their  season.  They  are 
grand  park  plants,  and  may  with  advantage  be  increased,  as  also 
might  Foxgloves,  which  have  such  a  fine  effect  amongst  or  near 
shrubs.  Near  the  east  entrance  to  the  Park  the  beds  of  Moss 
Roses  have  been  a  great  success,  and  the  fragrant  masses  of  the 
old  Provins  Cabbage  have  been  much  admired.  The  Hose  beds  at 
the  western  end  have  ab<o  been  strikingly  beautiful.  The  associa* 
tion  with  the  dark  varietief),  such  as  Crimson  Bedder  with  Lilium 
candidura,  proved  a  singularly  happy  arrangement  The  herb- 
aceous border  has  been  gay  throughout,  one  of  the  most  effective 
plants  at  the  present  time  being  Rudbeckia  Newmanni.  Lines 
100  yards  or  more  in  length  of  Anemone  japonica  and  alba  now  in 
full  beauty  arrest  the  attention  of  all  visitors,  and  associated  with 
the  Anemones  fine  clumps  of  Lilium  tigrinum  Fortune!  are  both 
elegant  and  rich,  while  also  at  the  present  time  beds  of  Phloxes 
are  grand.  The  variety  is  The  Queen,  and  the  pure  white  trusses 
are  of  immense  size.  This  Phlox,  and  indeed  many  others,  should 
be  grown  in  all  gardens.  Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that 
something  more  than  carpet  beds  is  to  be  seen  at  Battersea  Park. 
Carpet  beds  are,  however,  represented,  and  they  perhaps  receive 
the  lion's  share  of  public  attention,  judging  by  the  crowds  which 
cluster  round  them  on  Sunday  nights.  &me  of  these  beds  are 
g&y*  yellow  and  red  predominating.  Some  are  sober,  green  pre- 
vailing ;  while  others  are  chaste  yet  cheerful,  and  extremely  neat. 
"The  parks,"  as  Mr.  Roger  justly  observes,  "are  for  the  public," 
and  he  can  only  satisfy  the  necessarily  varied  tastes  by  ar  great 
dissimilarity  of  designs  and  colours.  Carpet  beds  cannot  be 
adequately  described  without  diagrams,  yet  an  idea  may  be  con- 
veyed of  one  or  two  of  them,  and  the  plants  that  are  employed. 

A  circular  bed  attracts  primary  notice,  as  it  is  planted  with  the 
new  Alternanthera  paronychyoides  major  aurea  as  a  groundwork. 
This  very  distinct  variety  originated  at  Battersea  and  is  not  in 
commerce.  The  prevailing  colour  is  reddish  yellow,  or  almost 
the  "  old  gold  "  colour  that  is  fashionable  this  year.  It  is  totally 
dissimilar  from  all  others  of  the  genus,  grows  freely,  and  produces 
an  uniformly  level  surface.  A  scroll  of  the  dark  A.  versicolor 
grandis  effectively  occupies  the  centre  of  the  bed,  small  circles  of 
Mentha  being  formed  in  the  curves  of  the  scroll,  each  containing 
a  small  variegated  Yucca.  The  bed  is  surrounded  with  a  band, 
richly  coloured,  of  Alteinanthera  amoena,  the  raised  margin  being 
covered  with  the  silvery  Sedum  acre  elegans.  This  bed  is  bright 
yet  chaste,  and  the  workmanship  is  faultless.  An  adjoining  bed 
is  of  more  sober  aspect,  the  groundwork  being  of  Mentha,  with 
three  spathulate  panels  of  Altemanthera  and  angles  of  Leucophy- 
ton  Brownii,  the  margin  being  similar  to  that  of  the  other  bed, 
the  arrangement  being  considered  very  neat.  It  were  useless 
attempting  a  description  of  the  "carpet  rug"  and  "coffin"  beds, 
which  are  so  warmly  discussed  by  the  visitors.  For  some  tastes 
the  yellow  is  too  pronounced,  but  by  others,  and  especially  ladies, 
it  is  admired  for  the  reason  above  stated — namely,  that  it  is 
"  fashionable."  Far  more  elegant  than  these  flat  beds  are  some 
large  oblongs.  It  will  suffice  to  refer  to  one  of  them,  a  bed 
perhaps*  24  feet  long  by  8  wide.  Along  the  centre  are  five  cireles 
3  feet  in  diameter,  each  containing  five  or  six  plants  similar  to 
those  which  take  prizes  at  exhibitions  for  dinner  table  decoration. 
Very  graceful  in  some  of  the  circles  are  the  groups  of  Dracaena 
graciliH,  which  contrast  admirably  with  other  groups  of  Pandanus 
Veitchii ;  again,  groups  of  FicuH  rubiginosa  mixed  with  Acacia 
lophantha  are  admired,  and  Fuchsia  Golden  Treasure  associated 
with  Cuphea  platycentra  is  a  happy  combination.  The  ground- 
work of  these  cireles  is  of  Mentha  enclosed  with  a  narrow  streak 
of  Qolden  Feather  and  a  broad  and  fine  band  of  Altemanthera 
amoena.  The  groundwork  between  the  cireles  is  of  Golden  Feather, 
the  bed  being  bounded  with  Altemanthera  and  margined  with 
Kcheverias.  Another  of  these  beds  with  a  groundwork  of  Nie- 
rembergia  gracilis  has  been  very  pretty  as  covered  with  thousands 
of  delicate  flowers.  'J  he  larg)  scroll  or  8-^aped  beds  have  never 
looked  so  well  as  they  do  this  year.  The  end  cireles  are  filled 
with  Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber,  which  is  so  rich  when  in 
good  condition,  as  it  is  now,  from  which  rise  slender  and  healthy 
Oordylines.    The  scroll  portions  of  the  beds  are  carpeted  in  panels 


with  dwarf  Palms,  &c.,  at  intervals,  which  impart  to  the  beds  a 
free  and  pleasing  appearance.  A  bed  of  tall  variegated  Yuccas 
in  a  groundwork  of  Coleuses,  and  another  of  taB  Cordylines 
similarly  carpeted  and  appropriately  edged,  find  many  admirers. 
A  large  round  bed  carpeted  with  Lobelia  White  Brilliant  and  planted 
with  specimen  Dasylirions  is  most  chaste.  This  is  the  best  of  white 
Lobelias,  and  seen  in  good  condition  meets  with  general  approval. 
In  striking  contrast  a  still  longer  bed  adjoining  is  filled  with 
striped  Petunias  dotted  with  stately  plants  of  Brugmansia 
£j3ightii.  At  the  margin  of  the  Petunias  are  some  fine  Cocks- 
combs, the  bed  being  margined  with  a  dwarf  scarlet  Tropseolum. 
llie  Petunias  (Bender's  strain)  have  been  very  gay,  but  are  now 
losing  their  markings.  The  beauty  of  the  bed,  however,  will  be 
maintained  by  the  Brugmansias,  which  are  producing  their  large 
trumpet-shaped  flowers  freely.  A  still  larger  and  very  imposing 
bed  some  distance  from  the  path  is  chiefly  planted  with  Eucalyp- 
tus globulus,  quite  a  plantation  of  Blue  Gums,  the  young  trees 
being  about  8  feet  high.  They  are  surrounded  with  a  band  of  a 
tall  scarlet  Pelargonium,  next  to  which  is  a  fine  row  of  Viola 
Blue  Bell  margined  with  Gazania  spleadens.  This  arrangement 
has  been  most  effective  for  some  weexs  past. 

It  may  ui^fuUy  be  recorded  that  the  Viola  named  is  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  the  blue  or  purple  varieties  that  have  been  grown 
in  the  Park.  It  is  of  excellent  habit,  very  fioriferous,  and  has  con- 
tinued in  beauty  throughout  the  season.  Another  variety,  Duchess 
of  Teck,  is  similarly  free  ;  it  is  a  pale  lavender  blue,  and  the  two 
beds  of  it  at  the  west  end  of  the  Park  have  had  hosts  of  admirers. 
Mr.  Roger  considers  these  the  two  most  useful  bedding  Violas  in 
his  possession.    The  Eucalypti  are  raised  from  seed  annually,  the 

Slants  intended  for  next  year's  planting  being  now  about  a  foot 
igh  and  established  in  pots.  Such  fr^  luxurious  specimens  as 
those  above  referred  to  have  an  unique  effect,  the  foliage  both  in 
form  and  colour  being  totally  dissimilar  from  that  of  any  other 
trees  or  plants  in  the  park. 

A  group  of  Aralia  papyracea  margined  with  Salvia  argentea 
appears  to  great  advantage,  the  growth  of  the  plants  being 
unusually  luxuriant.  Another  subtropical  plant  is  in  splendid 
condition,  Polymnia  grandis,  with  magnificent  deeply  lobed  leaves 
2  feet  long  and  1^  in  diameter.  No  omamental-foliaged  plant 
exceeds  this  in  beauty,  and  few  equal  it.  It  is  raised  from 
cuttings.  The  plants  are  6  feet  apart  in  a  groundwork  of  Helio- 
tropes. Another  subtropical  exceptionally  fine  is  Solanum  macro- 
phy  Hum,  the  leaves  being  of  immense  size;  the  ground\tork  of 
this  bed  ^  of  Verbena  venosa  and  Lantanas,  margined  with 
Sempervivum  canariense  major,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  succu- 
lents. A  bed  of  Ricinus  sanguineus  rising  from  a  mass  of  Veronica 
Audersonii  variegata,  edged  with  Ageratum  Countess  of  Stair,  is 
both  stately  and  pleasing ;  and  the  darker  R.  Gibsonii  associated 
with  Chrysanthemum  coronarium  and  edged  with  Heliotropes  is 
excellently  placed  and  telling.  Solanum  laciniatum,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  affected  in  apparently  the  same  manner  as  Potatoes, 
and  the  plants  have  to  be  removed. 

Some  mixed  beds  of  choice  foliage  and  flowering  plants  afford 
acceptable  variety,  and  merit  and  leceive  the  close  examination 
of  visitors.  In  one  of  these  beds  Lilium  auratum  is  remarkably 
fine,  Tigridia  pavonia  very  gay,  Kalosanthes  coccinea  with  glow- 
ing heads.  Begonias  both  elegant  and  rich,  and  Agapanthuses 
have  been  prominent,  the  variegated  foliage  of  Eurya  latifoJia 
variegata  cheerful,  and  Soncbus  hiciniatus  graceful.  Desmodium 
pendulseflorum  is  just  commencing  flowering;  and  Abutilons 
Lemoinei  flne  yellow,  Boule  de  Neige,  and  Darwinii  tessellatum 
contribute  to  the  general  effect.  AbutUon  brasiliense,  too,  is  re- 
presented by  several  fine  plants  ;  the  leaves  are  very  large,  cordate, 
exceeding  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  faintly  veined  with  pale  yellow. 
A  bed  of  this  plant  is  edged  with  Artemisia  Btelleriana,  and  the 
elegant  A.  judaica  is  employed  in  some  of  the  arrangements.  This 
is  a  highly  distinct  silvery-foliaged  plant,  and  very  suitable  as  a 
hanging  plant  for  vases. 

Some  of  the  marginal  plants  in  the  raised  beds  or  holders  front- 
ing the  shrubs  give  a  fine  finish  to  the  picturesque  nooks  that 
abound  in  the  Park.  A  row  of  a  fine  scarlet  Pentstemon  a  strik- 
ing, and  more  sober  in  effect,  is  the  small  yet  elegant  Fuchsia 
pumila.  The  crimson  pendent  inflorescence  of  Love-lies-bleeding 
(Amaranthus  caudatus),  drooping  over  a  curved  line  of  a  silver 
bicolor  Pelargonium,  has  a  pretty  effect ;  but  perhaps  the  finest  of 
the  edgings  are  of  the  old  variegated  Pelargonium  Manglesii. 
These — as  backed  with  Mrs.  Holden  Pelargonium,  pink,  laiige 
trusses,  and  in  one  instance  mai:gined  with  Convolvulus  manri- 
tanicus — are  extremely  chaste.  'J  he  Convolvnlus,  however,  can- 
not be  seen  to  advantage  except  early  in  the  day,  its  beautiful 
satiny  blue  flowers  being  closed  in  the  evening. 

Ciuinas  are  in  fine  condition  this  year,  the  bright  sun  overhead 
of  the  past  three  weeks  and  copious  applications  of  water  to  the 
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roots  enitiDfr  them  admirablj.  Of  the  yellow-flowering  yarieties 
Annei  grandiflora  is  perhaps  the  best,  the  flowers  being  large  and 
clear.  Gladioliflora  is  an  excellent  orange-red  variety  with  good 
foliage  ;  Secretaire  Kopner,  rich  scarlet,  is  ree,  early,  and  good ; 
Van  Hoattei  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  dark-foliaged  ;  and  Peruyiana 
the  flaest  green-leaved  variety,  with  long  spikes  of  bright  scarlet 
flowers.  Although  Oannas  will  generally  survive  the  winter  if 
left  in  the  beds  and  protected  with  manore  and  leaves,  it  is  found 
the  best  practice  to  take  them  up  and  winter  them  under  the 
stages  of  plant  houses  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  leaf  soil. 

Pelargcminms  are  alno  flowering  with  great  freedom,  and  the 
beds  have  recently  been  very  gay.  If  a  large  bed  of  an  intense 
glowing  crimson  is  wan^>ed,  obtain  a  stock  of  Charles  Schwind. 
If  a  smaller  bed  of  the  same  colour  is  coveted,  plant  Henry 
Jacnby.  Nothing  can  surpass  them  in  richness  as  seen  in  the 
Park.  There  is  an  abundance  of  good  pink  bedders.  Perhaps  the 
finest  bed  is  of  Mrs.  Ward,  rosy  pink ;  but  Mrs.  Lancaster,  salmon 
pink,  is  excellent,  and  equally  so  but  paler  is  Mrs.  Qailter.  For 
producing  a  mass  of  glowing  pink  the  old  Cleopatra  must  not  be 
despised.  A  bed  of  it  near  the  western  entrance  is  fine,  and  the 
visitor  will  also  notice  there  a  charming  mixture  of  the  veteran 
P.  Mauglesii  above  mentioned,  and  a  dwarf  scarlet  Tropseolum  ; 
he  cannot  fail  to  notice  also  and  admire  in  the  same  design 
edgings  of  the  pink  Lobelia  Omen.  Of  the  Nosegay  Pelargoniums 
Waltham  Seedling  wears  wonderfully  well ;  indeed,  for  continuous 
flowering  it  is  unsurpassed,  if  equalled.  Of  Bonfire  there  are  also 
brilliant  masses,  ana  Fire  King  is  very  good.  One  of  the  best  of 
the  rather  tall  scarlets — large  in  truss  and  bright  in  colour,  fine 
for  large  beds  and  borders— is  Montrouge,  and  the  best  dwarf  is 
probably  Vesuvius ;  but  LitUe  David,  a  miniature  Tom  Thumb, 
must  not  be  forgotten. 

In  another  portion  of  the  Park  are  long  lines  of  superior  double 
yellow  and  white  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  corooarium  that 
show  to  great  advantage.  A  dwarf  yellow  French  Marigold  is 
largely  employed,  and  winding  lines  of  Calceolarias,  Gains*s 
Yellow,  are  not  too  bright  for  their  position  in  front  of  sombre 
masses  of  shrubs.  In  front  of  the  Calceolarias  dwarf  Ageratums 
are  extremely  beautiful— Countess  of  Stair  and  Cupid  (Ireland 
and  Thomson),  the  latter  is  dwarfer  and  darker  than  the  former, 
but  both  are  good.  Of  the  blue  Lobelias  Mazarine  Gem  and 
Brighton  are  perhaps  the  best,  a  line  of  the  former  being  splendid. 
Dahlias  are  just  coming  into  beauty,  and  seedling  Verbenas  mixed 
with  Mignonette  make  a  sweet  and  pretty  border. 

Such  is  a  passing  glance  of  the  most  noticeable  plants  in  this 
Park,  but  one  other  feature  remains  to  be  briefly  noticed — the 
"Wilderness."  This  is  a  new  feature  near  the  north-eastern 
entrance,  and  is  not  yet  opened  to  the  public.  It  is  composed  of 
mounds  and  dells,  high  bsnks,  and  curving  walks.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  dells  the  variegated  Comfrey  (Symphytum  asperrimum  varie- 
gatum)  is  effective,  and  on  the  banks  tnere  will  in  a  year  or  two 
be  a  grand  display  of  the  valuable  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi- 
flora. The  Aralia-like  plant  Dimorphanthus  mandshuricus  is 
flowering  freely  in  this  comer  of  the  Park,  which  is  sure  to  be 
much  patroniped  by  the  public  when  it  is  opened. 

Battersea  Park  is  worthy  of  the  country,  most  creditable  to  Mr. 
Boger,  his  foreman  Mr.  Hart,  and  other  assistants ;  and  that  it 
is  valued  by  the  public  sufficient  proof  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  unusual  for  from  thirty-five  thousand  to  forty 
thousand  people  to  enter  the  subtropical  garden  during  fine 
Sunday  evenings. 

KBNKINGTON  PABK. 

This  small  but  gay  and  much-crowded  Park  in  the  south  of 
London  is  also  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Boger,  and  is 
admirably  kept  by  Mr.  Brown,  a  practical  gardener  and  indus- 
trious man.  Mo  lawns  and  terraces  can  be  kept  neater  than  they 
are  here,  and  no  beds  and  borders  can  be  imagined  more  bright 
and  cheerful.  The  position  is  not  well  adapted  for  6ubtr<»pical 
plants,  and  only  a  few  down  the  centre  of  the  large  sunken  panels 
are  occupied  with  omamental-foliaged  plants— Cannas,  Variegated 
Maize,  rerillas,  Centanreas,  Ice. — in  mixture,  but  the  beds  of 
flowering  plants  on  the  terrace  are  in  the  mc«t  satisfactory  con- 
dition. Carpet  beds  are  comparatively  limited,  there  only  being 
eight  of  these — ^the  comer  beds  on  two  terraces,  but  they  are 
excellent  of  their  kind,  one  or  two  of  them  being  very  superior. 
In  one  of  these  beds  a  scroll  of  Sedum  acre  elegans  surronnded 
with  a  streak  of  yellow  (Golden  Stellaria)  in  a  rich  ground  of 
Alteraanthera  magnifica,  with  cushions  of  Mentha  and  raised 
tncculentn,  a  fine  close  green  band  of  Hemiaria  glabra  lined  with 
Kleinia,  then  another  thin  line  of  yellow,  and  an  edging  of  Ecbe* 
▼eriaa,  is  an  arrangement  that  should  be  seen  by  all  aamiren  of 
this  s^le  of  decoration.  The  coloun  are  so  well  balanced  and  the 
design  repre^nted  with  such  precision  and  accuracy  as  to  render 
the  bed  in  the  highest  degree  artiatic.    No  one  can  justly  say  that 


carpet  bed  Hng  is  overdone  in  this  Park,  and  it  is  incontestable 
that  the  few  beds  are  greatly  admired  by  thousands  of  visitors. 
Amongst  the  Pelargoniums  the  dark  varieties  John  Gibbons, 
General  Outram,  A.  F.  Barron,  and  Bev.  J.  Atkinson  are  glowing 
masses.  Cerine  is  a  lively  pink,  and  Lizzie  Brooks  a  fine  soft 
scarlet.  Most  of  the  beds  are  edged  with  a  silver  bicolor 
variety  and  edged  with  Lobelia  Porcelain  Brilliant,  a  fine  variety 
in  splendid  condition.  In  the  centre  of  the  terrace  the  formality 
of  the  arrangement  is  broken  by  the  Ivy-clad  cottage  and  the 
raised  banks  of  flowers  sloping  from  the  hedge  which  partly 
surrounds  it.  One  of  these  banks  is  covered  thickly  with 
Pansies,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  Mimulnses  in  mixture,  with 
blocks  of  Zinnias  here  and  there,  and  a  line  of  these  flowers 
next  the  hedge.  The  other  bank  has  a  groundwork  of 
Petunias.  The  double  Zinnias  obtained  from  a  private  source 
are  splendid,  equalling  bouquet  Dahlias,  those  from  purchased 
seed  being  poor  in  comparison.  A  very  long  line  of  Anemone 
japonica  tdong  the  southem  boundary  of  the  Park  is  very  beautiful, 
and  another  extensive  flower  garden  in  a  sunken  panel  is  extremely 
gay  with  Calceolarias,  Perilla,  Pelargoniums  Edward  Sutton, 
scarlet,  and  Mrs.  Holden  pink,  and  Blue  Bell  Viola.  Many 
thousands  of  plants  are  employed  in  this  arrangement,  and  all 
have  done  well  and  flowered  freely.  Some  mixed  beds — Iresine 
Lindenl  associated  with  the  golden-foliaged  Pelargonium  Bobert 
Fish,  and  the  Duchess  of  Teck  Pansy ;  and  Iresine,  a  silver-leaved 
Pelaiigonium,  and  Verbena  venosa,  have  a  pleasing  effect.  Thus 
nearly  all  styles  of  flower  gardening  are  represented  in  this  Park, 
while  the  shrubs  on  the  south  side  show  what  can  be  done  by 
timely  thinning,  and  allowing  each  shrub  space  to  form  a  hand- 
somely formed  specimen.  Such  borders  have  a  far  better  effect 
than  overcrowded  masses  of  evergreens  as  are  too  often  seen 
in  public  and  private  gardens.  Kennington  Park  is  much  and 
deservedly  valued  by  the  inhabitants  in  its  locality,  and  well  it 
may  be,  for  few  aristocratic  gardens  are  more  gay  and  in  better 
order  than  this  pleasant  endosure. 

FIRM  OR  LOOSE  POTTING. 

A  FEW  remarks  on  potting  may  interest  some  readers  of  the 
Journal.  I  have  often  noticed  the  difference  in  the  potting  of 
plants  from  the  Continent  and  those  grown  in  England.  The  former 
are  potted  loosely  and  in  a  light  soS.  Take,  for  instance,  Azaleas 
and  Camellias.  While  those  from  the  Continent  are  potted 
lightly  in  decayed  matter,  in  England  we  generally  find  Azaleas 
in  peat,  and  Camellias  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  both  potted 
firmly.  Plants  sent  here  from  Belgium  or  elsewhere  appear  as 
vigorous  as  English  plants,  though  I  doubt  if  they  are  as  suitable 
for  this  climate.  We  are  told  that  firm  potting  adds  to  the  life 
of  plants.  I  have  heard  that  thQ  ground  in  New  Holland  is  not 
nearly  so  firm  as  it  has  been  represented  to  be,  yet  many  can 
remember  how  firm  the  Baraet  plants  were  potted  in  days  past, 
and  they  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 

When  at  Chatsworth  last  August  I  was  astounded  at  the  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  Chrysanthemums.  I  inquired  what  was  the 
treatment  and  how  they  were  potted.  "  As  firmly  as  possible," 
was  the  reply.  These  were  the  finest  specimens  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums many  others  besides  myself  had  seen  ;  some  of  them  were 
4  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diameter,  though  never  stopped.  With 
this  treatment  many  growers  would  not  agree,  though  when  seeing 
a  large  quantity  pott^  at  one  of  our  leading  nurseries  I  askea 
the  reason  they  were  potted  so  firmly,  and  I  was  told  it  was  to 
keep  them  short-jointed.  I  remember  asking  Mr.  Joseph  Speed, 
whom  many  of  your  old  readers  will  recollect,  the  nearest  rule  he 
could  lay  down  for  potting.  His  answer  was,  "  According  to  the 
size  of  the  roots."  He  said,  though  there  are  many  exceptions, 
the  finer  the  roots  the  firmer  the  potting  required— that  is  to  say, 
plants  with  very  fine  roots  need  very  firm  potting  ;  those  with 
medium-size  roots  require  medium  potting ;  and  those  with  large 
roots  light  potting.  I  have  been  told  by  one  who  ranks  among 
the  firtit  of  British  gardeners  that  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
he  pots  firmly,  and  his  plants  are  amoug  some  of  the  finest  in 
the  country.  Now  as  this  is  a  subject  in  which  many  are  inter- 
ested perhaps  some  of  your  practical  readers  will  state  their 
experience. — B.  J.  Speed. 

EUPATOBIUM  puRPUREUM.^One  of  the  most  distinct  and 
imposing  plants  in  my  herbaceons  collection  at  the  present  time 
is  the  above-mention^  Composite.  The  specimen,  or  rather  clump, 
is  about  6  feet  high  and  equally  as  much  in  diameter,  and  each  of 
the  numeroos  stems  terminates  in  a  large  corymb  or  panicle  of 
small  puiplish-coloured  capitula.  It  occupies  a  position  at  the 
back  of  a  long  border,  and  being  situated  at  a  bend  is  not  only 
prominent  bat  xeally  ornamental,  the  sterna  being  densely  clothed 


THE  SCOTCH  CHAMPION  POTATO. 
Had  this  mach-pnuted  Potato  prored  to  be  leally  "diMaie- 
proot"  I  might  bare  retained  it  u  s  Ikst  rsaort  nben  other 
TarieUea  f&ilcd,  and  for  crosa-breeding,  in  Tiew  of  raising  aeed- 
lingt  in  whicb  we  migbt  hope  to  combine  freedom  from  diBcaas 
frith  what  I  mast  rentnie  to  t«rm  the  higher  qnaiities  of  delicacy 
of  flaroor,  mealineae,  whitenesB,  and  fall  plomp  eye».  Now  we 
have  plenty  of  Tarietiea  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  TisionM? 
freedom  from  d[seaae,  ue  known  to  possera  not  only  all  these 
good  qnalitifs,  bet  the  additional  onet  of  haulm  of  medinm 
Tigmir,  «nd  fitness  of  tfae  tnbeia  for  table  dnring  eleven  montbs  ot 
tbe  year.  With  thit  indiipatable  tact  bafdrs  me  am  I  to  be  eon- 
aidend  open  to  rebuke  for  retosiDg  to  continne  the  CDltare  of  ft 
Taiiety  in  wbicb  most  of  tbeae  pointaof  ezcellenoeaieoanipicnoos 
by  tbefr  *b*eiic«  ?  Ko  doubt  a  keeo  sense  ot  the  esistenoe  ot  an 
urgent  necessity  tor  an  immediate  mpply  ei  seed  ot  k  Potato  eal- 
oolaled  toaSordan  abnndant  crop  prompted  the  lai;;eoTdeis  which 
were  given  for  this  yariaty  for  Ireland  lait  spring  ;  bat  that  was  % 
matter  quite  beside  the  mark,  and  should  hare  no  weight  in  this  dis- 
cussion. Qiown  side  by  side  with  se*«nl  otfaer  Tartotiea  it  was 
oompared  with  tbem  and  fosnd  wanting  just  as  White  Bock  and 
B«dskm  FlourbkU  had  been  long  ago.— Bdwabd  Ldokb  trasi. 


The  Natiokal  Fbhit  Exbibition,  whicb  opens  at  tbe 
Alexandra  Palace  on  tbe  Std  inst.  and  craittanes  tor  four  days, 
is  expected  to  be  of  considerable  magnitude  and  excellence,  as 
we  ara  intormed  the  entries  are  nnmerous.  Tbe  schedule  is  a  very 
liberal  one,  £1C,  £10,  and  £6  being  oSeied  for  "  twenty  nuietiaa 
ot  fraits,"  and  £6,  £4,  and  £2  for  "  ten  Tarieties  of  fruit."  This  is 
not  suffidently  explicit,  andit  will  be  well  if  no  nusunderstanding 
arises  in  these  clafisei.  If  " kinds  "  of  fruit  aremcant  exhibitors 
ought  to  be  made  aware  of  it,  and  tben  tbeie  will  be  taw  com- 
petitora  ftble  to  exhibit  twenty  kinds  of  f  ndt  of  their  own  growing. 
If  twen^  dishes  ai«  meant  suitable  for  a  dessert  table,  then  it 
oonld  be  steted  that  block  and  white  Orapea,  green  and  soartet- 
Seshed  Melons,  Queen  and  any  other  Pine,  red  and  white 
Baspberries,  and  dark  and  light  Plums,  would  (it  so  determined) 
be  considered  as  distinct  dishes,  for  facilitating  competition.  At 
present  if  six  rarieties  of  Gnpes  were  included  in  a  collection  of 
twenl7  Tarieties  ot  tmit,  that  collection  could  not  be  easily  dis- 
qoalified.  Yet  this  can  tcarcely  be  what  tbe  managers  mean. 
Greater  precision  in  describing  the  classes  is  needed  in  many 
schedules,  hence  we  allude  to  the  salgect  now.  Ibe  prises  in 
the  Orape  classes  are  good,  and  other  fraits  are  well  prarided  tor 
in  the  schedule  under  notice. 

A  C0BBB8P0XDKNT  informs  us  that  there  is  now  BoweriDg 

in  the  garden  of  Sir  Henry  Walson  Fuker,  Stawell  House,  Rich- 
mond, a  beautiful  plant  ot  the  fai-famed  "  SCOTCH  Tbop.£Oluk  " 
<T.  speoioenm).  It  is  quite  eatablisbed,  and  throws  its  slender 
growibs  coveted  with  flowers  for  a  considerable  distance.  Any 
person  may  see  the  plant  <m  application  to  Hr.  Bowell,  the  gaidener. 

We  learn  that  the  Tobk  FlOkal  Fbtb  proved  a  great 

financial  success  this  year.  The  proflte  from  the  Exhibition  in 
June  amounted  to  the  handsome  sum  ot  £255,  thus  increasing  the 
balance  to  £1500  to  the  credit  of  the  Committee.  The  priws 
paid  to  exhibitors  amounted  to  £476,  and  another  very  important 
item  in  tbe  espenditus  was  £14B  for  music.  From  tbe  proBts 
above  mentioned  £167  lOi.  were  devoted  to  tbe  various  Yoik 
charities — an  admirable  use  to  make  ot  a  snrplus.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  the  Committee  are  so  well  supported. 


TCK  stabd  ot  Olasiou  exhibited  by  the  Bev.  H.  H. 

D'Ombnin  at  tbe  Crystal  Palace  Show,  which  was  so  generally 
admired,  contained  tbe  following  varieties— UadauM  Despevtes, 
Meyerbeer,  Baroueaa  Burdett  Coutts,  Archdndiesse  If arie  CbrisUna 
(to  this  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded),  Adolpbe  Bcongniart, 
Lady  Bridport  ^Kelway),  Bev.  H.  H.  lyOmbrain  (Eelwaj),  veiy 
fine  ;  Leaudre,  L^onvi,  De  Uirbel,  and  two  seedlings. 

We  are  requested  to  remind  intending  competitois  at  the 

INTIBMATIONAL  POTATO  BzHiBiTioii  that  the  11th  inst.  is  tbe 
but  day  that  entries  can  be  made  for  Messrs.  Buttons'  valuable 
prizes  for  eighteen  varieties  ot  Potatoes,  distinct,  nine  tubers  ol 
each,  open  to  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  gardeners  only.  We  also 
team  that  Messrs.  Button  hare  arrai^ed  that  their  prises  shall  be 
awarded  by  gentlemen's  gardeners.  All  entries  should  be  made 
to  J.  A.  McEentie,  Esq.,  Tower  Chambers,  Moorgate,  London,  B.C. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Cnthbert«»i,  Botheaay,  ft 

bloom  of  his  new  dark  self  PAsgT,  BAVID  Malcolm,  for  which 
three  first^Llass  certificates  have  been  awarded.  It  is  a  handsome 
flower  of  medium  sise,  perfectly  circular,  with  smooth  over-lap- 
ping petels  of  great  substance  and  a  small  orange  eye  with  a  halo 
of  violet.  The  top  petals  are  velvety  black,  the  lower  petid 
shading  to  rich  purple.  We  think  it  desurves  its  bamnus.  A 
■pike  of  tbe  new  Boowfiake  Candytuft  accompanying  it,  and 
wbicb  has  also  been  certificated,  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and 
depth,  and  the  purity  ot  the  flowers. 

We  learn  that  the  twenty-fifth  annual  Bxhibttioa  of  tbe 

laLE  OF  Tbamst  Flokax  aud  Hoeticdltural  Sooinr  held 
last  week  was  one  ot  the  best  and  most  largely  attended  of  the 
whole  aeries.  The  excellent  Committee— of  whom  Mr.  O.  B. 
Eannam,  J.F.,  is  Chairman  ;  Mr.  W.  Manser,  Tiee-CSiairman  ; 
and  Messrs.  C.  D.  Bmitb,  Brook  Terace,  Margate,  and  Mr.  H, 
Ansten,  jon.,  Fairfield,  St.  Peter's,  the  indefatigable  Secreteries— 
had  spared  no  pains  to  make  every  provision  for  a  successful  show, 
offering  some  450  priies  tor  competition  in  the  difterent  clasaea, 
and  thoir  exertions  were  admirably  seconded  by  tbe  exhibitors. 
The  various  exhibits  were,  as  a  whole,  np  to  the  average,  the 
foliage  plants  being  especially  varied  and  excellent.  Plants  in 
bloom,  of  various  descriptions,  were  in  capital  condition  ;  but  the 
best  featuK  of  tbe  Show  was  the  cut  Sowers— Boses,  Dahlias, 
Asters,  *c,  being  in  large  variety,  and  generally  very  fine.  Mr. 
Cannell's  collection  (not  for  corapetiti<m),  was  partienlarljr 
noticeable.  The  fruit  was  of  very  varied  qnali^,  none  of  the 
Crapes  being  well-shaped,  though  large  and  heavy  bunches  were 
diown  in  good  numbers.  Ot  Potatoea  Uiere  was  an  immense 
number,  and  the  tubers  throughout  were  very  fine.  In  the  plant 
classes  Hr.  Friend,  Northdown  (Hr.  Miller,  gardener),  was 
remarkably  successful.  Mr.  S.  Eerepatb,  Westwood  Cottage 
(Mr.  Jannan),  Mr.  E.  F.  Davis,  SL  Peter's  Cottege  (Mr.  Johncock), 
also  secured  several  prines.  In  tbe  cut  flower  classes  Messrs. 
Einmont  k  Eidd,  Canterbury,  and  Mr.  J.  Bnuyaid,  Asbford,  were 
the  premier  exhibitors  ol  Dahlias,  Ghuiioli,  and  Boies;  and 
Messrs.  Jarmau,  Johncock,  Clark,  and  Eimpton  wero  amongst 
tbe  most  lucoessf ul  competitors  in  tbe  principal  classea  for  fruit. 

TB£  usual  weekly  Exbibition  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  was 

on  Saturday  but  devoted  to  Dahlias,  which  were  contributed  by 
Mr.  C.  Turner  ol  Slough.  Many  hundreds  ot  blooms  were  stsged, 
representing  all  the  different  sections— vis..  Show,  Fancy,  Bou- 
quet, and  Bedding  varieties,  and  comprising  many  handsome 
novelties.  They  were  arranged  on  stands  down  tbe  centre  ot  tbe 
groat  ball,  and  formed  a  very  bright  and  satisfactory  display. 

Ch  tiie  rockery  at  Cbiswick  that  beautiful  and  Interesting 

plant,  AOXNA  MionoPHTLLA,  is  now  very  attnctive  wiUi  iti 
numerous  beads  of  rosy-crimson  spines  and  diminutive  pinnate 
leaves.  It  is  a  species  of  very  dwarf  habit,  being  only  a  few 
inches  high,  and  produces  its  small  greenish  flowers  in  close  heads. 
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Tbe  caljz  is  famished  with  spines  each  of  an  inch  or  more  in 
length,  and  it  is  to  the  rich  colour  of  these  that  the  plant  owes  its 
chief  attractions.  The  species  is  admirablj  adapted  for  a  low 
position  on  a  rookery,  sacceeding  well  in  a  compost  of  peat  and 
loam,  and  is  quite  hardy.  It  is  seen  is  some  collections  tmder 
the  name  of  A.  noTse-zealandise,  a  term  that  is  by  no  means  dis- 
tinctive, as  seyeral  species  are  also  fonnd  in  New  Zealand,  so  that 
the  name  by  which  it  is  designated  in  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  "  Flora 
of  Now  Zealand,** — yiz.,  A.miorophylla,  is  much  more  appropriate. 

Mb.  W.  Bobbbts  writes  as  follows  on  the  we^thbb  and 

THB  cbops  nr  Cobnwall—*'  We  are  having  beautiful  weather 
here  at  present^  and  things  are  looking  welL  Apples  and  Pears 
are  short,  but  some  other  fruits  are  looking  as  well  or  better  than 
they  hare  for  a  long  time  past  Of  Wheats  Oats,  and  Barley 
there  is  an  abundant  crop.    Peaches  are  quite  a  failure.** 

Wb  are  requested  to  state  that  the  mp%^— Nurseries 

«.  Seed  Stores— of  Messrs.  Jambs  Cabtbb  &  Ca  met  in  a  cricket 
match  at  Forsst  Hill  cm  Saturday  last,  the  result  of  the  contest 
being  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  A  very  agreeable  evening 
was  afterwards  spent  in  the  neighbourhood  by  a  hundred  or  more 
of  Messrs.  Cartels*  assistants. 

Wb  have  received  from  Messrs.  Edward  Webb  &  Sons, 

Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  some  blooms  of  Obavob  Afbioan  Mabi- 
OOLDS  grown  in  their  t3*ia!  grounds  at  the  Kinver  Seed  Farms* 
The  blooms  are  not  large,  but  of  excellent  form,  very  compact^ 
and  rich  in  colour.    They  represent  a  good  strain. 

—  A  YBBT  fine  hardy  aquatic  plant  is  Sagittabia  aAaiT* 
TIFOLIA  FLOBB-PLBNO,  which  bears  its  large  double  pure  white 
flowers  in  whorls  on  a  scape  2  or  more  feet  in  height.  The  plant 
succeeds  very  well  in  a  loamy  soil,  either  in  a  pot  plunged 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  shallow  tank  or  planted 
out  in  a  similar  position.  The  variety  is  much  more  attractive 
than  the  well-known  wild  form,  the  flowers  being  very  regular 
in  outline  and  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

—  Wb  recently  noticed  in  a  small  suburban  garden  a  very 
tasteful  eombinaticm  of  Tbopjm>li7X  pkbeobhotm  aitd  Swbbt 
Peab.  '  These  were  trained  to  a  number  of  stakes  at  intervals  of 
about  a  yard,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  compact  floral  pillars  ;  the 
bright  yeUow  flowers  of  the  Tropseolum,  and  iha  purple,  crimson, 
and  white  blooms  of  the  Lathyrus  intermingled,  producing  ^a 
charming  effect. 

—  A  ooBBBaPOHDBMT  oblig^ingly  sent  us  a  report,  which 
arrived  too  late  for  insertion  last  week,  of  the  Whiokham  Flobal 
6ociETT*s  Show.  The  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  rectory  grounds 
at  that  town,  by  the  permission  of  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Carr.  Plants, 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  w»e  well  shown  by  Messrs.  B. 
Adams,  Swalwell ;  T.  Battensby,  Axwell  Park  ;  J.  Lawson,  Whick- 
ham ;  T.  Lambert,  W.  Spoor ;  B.  Gardner,  Dunston ;  G.  Smith, 
J.  G.  Ismay,  W.  Mowbray,  J.  Caulthom,  and  T.  Harrison.  A 
▼ariety  of  amusements  was  provided,  and  the  Exhibition  was  well 
attended  by  visitors,  the  receipts  covering  all  expenses  and  leaving 
a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Society.  All  the  arrangements 
appear  to  have  been  satis&ctory  and  creditable  to  the  Secretaries, 
Messrs.  B.  Bums  and  Thomas  Lambert. 

—  A  OOBBBSPONDENT  of  a  daily  contemporary  writes : — 
**  During  my  entire  journey  from  TBhebam,  PBBfliA,  to  Shah- 
BOOD  I  have  not  seen  a  single  Orange,  Olive,  or  Palm  tree.  The 
Pomegranate  and  Fig  and  black  and  white  Mulberry  flourish 
luxuriantly.  In  all  reason  it  is  certainly  hot  enough  for  Olives ; 
and  one  would  imagine  that  a  people  so  fond  of  putting  greasy 
matter  into  their  pilaff  as  the  Persians  would  have  made  some 
effort  to  secure  a  supply  of  oil.  The  absence  of  the  Orange,  too, 
astonishes  me.  One  sees  it  growing  and  ripening  thoroughly  in 
far  more  northerly  latitudes.    As  for  the  Palm,  as  a  proof  that  it 


would  grow  here,  there  is  one  at  present  in  the  gardens  of  ai 
deserted  palace  on  the  Caspian  shore,  which  is  said  to  date  from 
the  time  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  There  is  a  tradition,  too,  that 
the  ground  between  Asterabad  and  the  Atterek  was  once  one 
immense  Palm  grove.  Tet  this  tree  of  the  Bast  par  emoeUenoey 
and  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  existence  of  many 
oriental  naUons,  is  here  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Jhe  figure  of  the 
camel  with  his  stalking  gait  and  outstretched  swaying  neck  seema 
out  of  place  without  a  Pfthoa  tree  in  the  background.** 

MSflsea  JoHBS  k  Soh  state  that  the  prizes  for  Phloxes 

were  not  awarded  exactly  as  represented  in  owr  report  of  the 
Shrewsbury  Show,  but  that  they  received  the  premier  prize  for 
those  flowers. 

RED  SPIDER  IN  VINERIEa 

Some  remarks  have  been  published  relative  to  this  pest»  and 
modes  of  prevention.  One  writer  neittier  flnds  it  necessary  to 
syringe  his  Vines  nor  damp  tiie  vineries ;  another  finds  it 
requisite  to  employ  more  or  lem  moisture  in  the  houses.  The 
differences  can  only  be  reconciled  by  locality.  I  have  lived  in 
the  west  of  England  and  rarely  saw  red  spider,  but  I  am  now  in 
a  "red  8|f  der  dutrict*'  In  the  former  locality  I  could,  so  far  as 
relates  to  atmospheric  moisture,  nfely  leave  that  question  pretty 
well  to  Nature,  but  I  cannot  do  so  now. 

I  have  now  a  rather  striking  proof  of  the  value  of  damping  the 
paths  and  w^ls  of  vineries  occasionally  with  guano  water,  in 
^ping  the  pest  at  bay.  The  late  dry  and  hot  weather  has  caused 
red  spider  to  increase  rapidly  outdoors.  Kidney  Beans  are  covered 
with  it,  and  Vines  on  walls  ore  attacked.  Under  glass  I  have  not 
seen  one  insect,  but  through  a  broken  square  near  the  top  of  the 
roof  of  a  vinery  a  lateral  has  found  its  way,  and  ^e  young  foliage 
of  this  lateral  is  furnishing  food  for  numbers  of  the  insect.  This 
appears  to  me  tolerably  conclusive  proc^  that,  in  my  case  at  least, 
the  moisture  employed  in  the  house  has  been  beneficial,  and  the 
circumstance  may  be  worth  mentioning  in  the  Journal,  to  which 
so  many  gardeners  uid  amateurs  turn  for  plain  practioal  inf oxma- 
tion.— Mm-SUBBBT. 

AUSTRALIAN  FOREST  TREES. 

A  TOWBsnra  giant  indeed  is  the  Wellingtonia  of  Oalifomia. 
But  the  Ghmi  Tree  of  Australia— mountix^  over  400  feet,  able  if 

E laced  beside  St  Paul*s  Cathedral  to  throw  a  shadow  over  it,  and 
aving  timber  enough  to  oonstruct  a  big  ship  out  of  a  single  stem 
— is  the  vegetable  monart^  of  earth.  Few  things  more  strike  the 
young  Gum-sucker  on  a  visit  to  the  land  of  his  forefathers  as  the 
diminutive  sise  of  our  forest  trees.  He  smiles  when  he  hears 
praises  of  mighty  Oaks.  The  wonder  of  the  Kangaroo  oountiy  is 
not  confined  to  the  size  of  its  timber,  but  extoids  to  the  variety  of 
species  and  the  economical  uses  to  which  they  could  be  devoted. 

Tbe  first  tree  brought  into  requisition  by  the  eady  Sydney 
settlers  was  a  species  of  Palm,  the  stem  of  which  was  easily  used  in 
building.  The  curled  top  served  for  Cabbage,  giving  the  plant 
the  name  of  Cabbage  Palm,  while  the  fibre  made  the  celebrated 
Cabbage  tree  hats  of  Bushmen.  In  Adelaide  the  Reed  beds 
supplied  the  first  colonists  with  framework  for  dwellings.  In 
Melbourne  the  Stringybark  gave  a  covering  for  roofs  and  slabs  iss 
hut  sides.  As  progress  went  on  Pine  forests  and  Cedar  belts  were 
invaded  for  more  convenient  and  valuable  woods.  The  furniture 
makers,  not  content  with  these,  sought  more  rare  and  beautiful 
material  in  Australian  shades.  Coopers  and  veneerws,  wheel- 
wrights and  gunmakers,  carpenters  and  shipwrights,  tanners  and 
dyers,  with  other  tradesmen  looked  for  special  timbers.  The 
chemist  had  his  objects  of  search,  and  the  druggist  added  precious 
medicines  from  colonial  forests. 

Queensland  is  favoured  even  in  fitvoured  Australia  with  a  variety 
of  valuable  woods.  In  a  work  on  the  "Besources  of  Queensland" 
it  is  said  that  "The  most  useful  trees  for  bmlding  purposes  are 
the  Stringybark,  the  Gums,  Cedars,  Pines,  Cypress  Pine,  Kaun 
Pine,  Bed  Mahogany,  YeUow-wood,  Citron-scented  Gum,  Ash, 
Beech,  Brigalow,  Ironbark,  Box,  Blackbutt,  Bloodred,  &c.  Those 
f6r  veneering  are  Forest  Oak  or  Beefwood,  Bed  Cedar,  Sweet 
Plum,  Satinwood,  Sandalwood,  and  Ebony.  For  staves.  Silky  Oak, 
Tulipwood,  Stavewood,  and  Boyum-boyum  are  used ;  for  fioOTing, 
Stringybark  and  White  Pine ;  for  wheelwright*s  woric.  Sour  Plum, 
Blue  Gum,  and  Apple  tree;  for  turnery.  Scrub  Bosewood;  for 
gunstocks,  a  species  of  Acacia ;  for  dyeing,  Cockspur  Thorn ;  for 
shipbuilding.  Gums  and  White  Mangrove;  for  bark-tanning, 
several  kinds  of  WatUe,  Ironwood,  and  Mangrove ;  for  hoops^ 
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Hoopwood  ;  for  medicinal  bnrk,  Grab  Tree,  Feyer  Tree,  aod  Cas* 
carilla;  for  cabinetwork,  Tellow-wood,  Queensland  Nut,  natiye 
Lime,  Tolipwood,  Broad-leaved  Cherry  tree,  Scmb  Lignum  Vitae, 
Weeping  Myall,  Ironwood,  and  Mountain  Cherry.  But  the  Apple, 
Cherry,  Plnm,  Beech,  and  Oak  are  misleading  names,  not  being 
like  the  English  trees. 

The  Encalypts,  including  the  varieties  of  Oum,  are  valuable 
for  more  than  timber.  As  anti-miasmatics  the  Gum  products  are 
most  important,  llie  great  secret  of  the  healthiness  of  Australia, 
even  of  the  tropical  portions  of  Queensland,  is  the  exhalation  from 
the  forest.  The  aroma  is  not  more  pleasant  than  it  is  fever- 
chasing.  The  g^reat  febrifugal  property  of  the  Gum  Tree  family 
28  supposed  to  lie  in  the  eucalyptm,  which  is  yellow  in  colour, 
without  pmell,  but  having  a  bitter  taste.  The  leaves  yield  that 
substance  in  addition  to  fruit  sugar  and  several  distinct  acids 
useful  in  the  arts.  The  medicinal  kino  is  obtained  from  the  resin, 
though  the  kino  differs  according  to  the  species.  Gum  leaves  have 
been  used  there  for  the  extraction  of  illuminating  gas.  From 
dried  Red  Gum  bark  2  J  per  cent  of  kino  tannin  has  been  obtained, 
and  161  of  kino  red.  The  double  oxide  of  hydrogen,  got  from 
Grey  Gum,  is  a  valuable  antiseptic  for  hygienic  use. 

The  Queensland  Cedar  is  red,  white,  or  pencil,  prevailing  in 
scrubs  near  the  sea.  The  Moreton  Bay  Pine  rises  200  feet  The 
Moreton  Bay  Fig  throws  down  roots  from  the  branches  after  the 
Banyan  chuacter.  Some  Figs  are  40  feet  round,  having  great 
wall-like  abutments  of  the  root  abovegronnd.  The  Beech  has  a 
yery  hard  wood.  The  Leicbhardt  tree  is  soft,  but  takes  a  good 
polish.  The  Kauri  Pine  is  fine-grained.  The  Cypress  is  fragrant 
and  useful.  The  Yellow-wood  takes  a  capital  polish,  as  does  the 
Satinwood.  The  Chestnut  has  a  dark  walnut-like  wood  and  mag- 
nificent foliage.  The  Silky  Oak  (a  Grevillea)  is  admired  by 
cabinet-workers  and  coopers.  The  mahogany  of  Rockhampton  is 
hard  and  tough,  red  in  colour,  with  a  soft  bark  used  for  illumi- 
nating purposes.  The  Myall  is  a  violet-scented  Acacia,  the  wood 
of  which  is  extensively  used  for  tobacco  pipes. — J.  B. 


DRAINAGE  AND  CULTIVATION   OF  THE  SOIL. 

No.  3. 

AsstTMINO  the  drains  which  have  been  previously  referred  to 
are  all  quite  clear,  we  have  made  the  first  step  on  the  road  to 
success.  The  next  important  point  is  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
As  the  crops  are  cleared  off  the  ground  it  should  be  trenched. 
Great  care  is  necessary  in  the  execution  of  this  work.  The  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  depth  to  which  it  has  previously  been  worked 
must  be  studied.  If  this  is  neglected  a  grievous  error  is  soon 
committed,  and  instead  of  improving  the  soil  it  would,  if  trenched 
injudiciously,  be  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  before. 

The  proper  way  to  set  about  the  work  is  to  line  off  a  portion 
from  2  to  3  feet  wide  of  the  narrow  end  of  the  piece  to  be  trenched, 
and  wheel  the  soil  from  th's  to  the  end  at  which  the  work  is  to 
terminate.  The  depth  of  the  first  trench  must  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil ;  if  clayey,  only  a  saudl 
quantity  must  brought  near  the  surface  at  present,  but  the  bottom 
must  be  well  dug  up  and  some  good  strong  manure  and  lime,  if  at 
command,  well  incorporated  with  it  Then  mark  off  ^e  next 
trench  and  place  the  top  soil  of  this  on  the  bottom  of  the  first, 
adding  more  lime  and  manure  as  the  work  proceeds ;  but  the 
dung  in  this  case  shuuld  be  in  a  more  decomposed  state  than  that 
plac^  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  be 
used  by  the  next  crop  planted  on  it  This  being  done  early  in 
autumn  or  winter  the  surface  soil  should  be  IdFt  as  rough  as 
possible,  so  that  frosts  may  act  freely  upon  it,  which  will  create 
a  great  change  in  any  clayey  portions  that  come  within  its  reach. 
The  winter's  frost  having  acted  thus  beneficially  on  the  soil, 
and  with  the  addition  of  charred  rubbish,  this  portion  will  be 
capable  6f  producing  fir<t-class  vegetables  next  season.  After 
two  seasons  the  soil  broken  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  will 
be  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  and  be  treated 
as  above  directed  ;  but  the  bottom  should  again  be  dug  up,  lime 
and  manure  being  added  as  before.  By  persevering  in  this  matter 
for  a  few  years  an  unfertile  soil  may  be  changed  into  a  most  pro- 
ductive garden.  In  the  case  of  light  soils,  instead  of  mixing  Ume 
with  them  the  addition  of  a  little  (&y  broken  up  rather  finely  would 
be  most  beneficial.  In  the  case  of  very  shallow  soils,  and  where 
it  is  impossible  to  dig  to  any  great  depth,  the  only  means  that  can 
be  adopted  is  to  cart  or  wheel  any  spare  soil  and  manure  on  to  the 
land  and  double-dig  the  ground.  I  have  seen  sifted  coal  ashee 
used  as  a  means  of  rendering  heavy  soils  of  a  more  friable  nature. 
This  certainly  makes  the  soil  work  more  freely,  but  as  I  find  no 
nutritive  properties  in  it  I  would  not  recommend  its  use.  Again, 
old  tan  has  been  employed  for  the  above  purpose,  but  it  would  do 
far  more  good  on  a  meadow. 


Having  thus  secured  good  drainage,  and  carried  out  the  first 
year*s  trenching  in  a  proper  manner,  we  are  prepared  either  for  a 
wet  or  a  dry  season.  For  instance,  in  a  wet  season  the  drains  are 
ready  to  take  away  superfluous  moisture,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
current  of  air  is  passing  through  them,  thereby  keeping  the  soil 
sweet.  In  a  very  dry  season  the  whole  garden  could  not  well  be 
supplied  artificially  with  water.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  ad- 
yantage  of  the  trenching,  for  if  the  roots  of  the  plants  cannot  find 
sufficient  for  their  requirements  near  the  surface  they  will  pene- 
trate the  earth  until  they  find  what  they  need. 

I  intend  in  another  issue  to  pass  a  few  remarks  on  the  pre- 
paration of  manure,  and  of  creating  the  rubbish  heap  into  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  manures  for  the  gardener. — Robt.  D,  Long. 


IRISES.— No.  11. 


Turning  now  to  the  last  of  the  Apogon  groups  we  have  three 
or  four  handsome  and  interesting  species  that  can  scarcely  be 
rivalled.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  the  one  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  engraving— viz.,  I.  Eaempferi  or 
I.  laevigata,  the  latter  being  the  name  accepted  by  Mr.  Baker  and 
other  botanists  on  the  grounds  of  priority,  but  by  the  former  it  is 
best  known  in  gardens.  This  exceptionally  handsome  Iris  is  a 
native  of  Siberia  and  Japan,  and  in  the  last-named  country  it  has 
been  cultivated  for  many  years.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  the 
Europeans  have  been  occupied  in  increasing  the  forms  of  the 
**  English"  and  "Spanish"  Irises,  the  Japanese  appear  to  have 
given  equal  attention  to  I.  Ksempferi,  and  they  now  possess  a  large 
number  of  magnificent  varieties  of  which  many  have  been  intro- 
duced to  this  country  during  recent  years.  The  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  Iris  gardens  at  Hori  Kin,  Japan,  which  appeared  in 
the  Journal  for  March  20th,  1879,  was  especially  interesting,  and 
I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  passage  which  has  special 
reference  to  the  Irises  : — "At  last  we  arrive  at  the  gardens,  and 
then  we  obtained  a  full  view  of  Iris  in  all  her  virgin  glory,  her 
head  bright  with  rainbow  hues  as  in  classic  legend  of  old.  I  had 
expected  to  see  a  grand  sight,  but  I  was  completely  astounded 
with  that  which  now  met  my  eyes.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
plants  are  arranged  in  sunken  beds  flooded  during  the  summer 
months  with  pure  fresh  water,  and  cut  out  with  due  regard  to 
effect  with  grassy  raised  paths  between,  and  hedged  in  by  grass- 
dad  knolls.  Of  course  gorgeous  bedding-out  is  no  novelty  to  an 
Englishman  who  has  seen  the  London  parks,  but  this  sight  in 
early  June  was  so  tlioroughly  unique,  so  absolutely  astounding, 
that  I  could  only  look  on  in  wonder  and  amazement.  Semi- 
double  Irids  there  are  here  in  abundance,  some  looking  more  like 
immense  double  Petunias  impaled  on  long  stalks  than  anything  else, 
and  many  others  having  six  immense  outer  petals,  forming  an 
almost  perfect  circle  with  an  inner  row  beautifully  reticulated  and 
shaded  with  a  great  variety  of  colour  from  light  rose  and  lavender 
to  the  deepest  crimson  and  cobalt."  From  the  beautiful  varie- 
ties of  this  handsome  species  now  in  cultivation  we  can  readily 
imagine  what  a  grand  effect  would  be  produced  by  massing  the 
plants  as  describ^  above. 

The  typical  form  represented  in  the  engraving  has  been  digni- 
fied as  "  the  finest  of  the  genus  "  by  several  good  authorities,  and 
it  undoubtedly  has  just  claim  to  that  honour.  The  figure  fairly 
indicates  the  character  of  the  flower,  bat  the  falls  are  occasionally 
more  horizontally  placed.  They  are  of  a  deep  rich  purple  hue, 
marked  and  relieved  by  a  streak  of  gold  at  the  upper  portion, 
while  the  standards  have  a  tinge  of  blue.  Such  is  ih^  type  which, 
handsome  though  it  be,  has  been  far  surpassed  by  the  grand 
varieties  introduced  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  k  Son,  Pine  Apple  Nurseries,  Maida  Yale,  exhi- 
bited the  first  variety  shown  in  this  country — viz.,  the  one 
named  Edward  George  Henderson,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  July, 
1874.  It  had  large  regular  fiowers,  the  standards  and  falls  being 
nearly  of  equal  size  and  spreading  horizontally,  of  a  deep  purple 
tint  marked  with  gold.  It  attracted  considerable  attention,  and 
a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  it  by  the  Committee. 
Since  Uien  numerous  varieties  have  been  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Ware,  Barr  &  Sugden,  Bull,  and  Veitch,  and  those  recently 
exhibited  by  the  last-named  firm  at  Kensington  would  very 
favourably  compare  with  others  previously  in  commerce.  There 
is  now  a  great  diversity  of  colours  from  the  purest  white  to  the 
richest  blue  and  purple  tints  imaginable,  and  this  combined  witb 
the  regularity  of  form  and  great  size  of  the  blooms  render  the 
progeny  of  Iris  Ksempferi  unsurpassed  in  its  family.  They 
have  been  frequently  and  not  inaptly  compared  to  Clematis 
flowers,  to  which  in  the  great  size  and  glowing  tints  of  the  perianth 
division  they  certainly  bear  some  resemblance.  It  is  diflicnlt  to 
select  a  few  from  so  many  of  sterling  merit)  but  the  following  axe 
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■ome  of  tbe  beat : — Alexander  Ton  Hnmboldt,  terj  lujce  white, 
jellow-Blreaked  Sower*  ;  Fairy,  liloc-purplc;  Loais  Yui  Houtte, 
Bowen  of  giot  a\te,  briftht  oianse  colonr ;  Lemoinei,  pinkish 
tint,  reined  with  roBj  purple  ;  Frank  Uites,  fine  rich  pnrpfe,  nitli 
a  yellow  blctcb  ;  Dr.  fiogg,  deep  velvet;  crimaoD  ;  DucheM  ol 
Edinburgh,  fine  claret  parpIe-Ebaded  flowera ;  and  lastly  Uie 
Tuietiea  Crinuon  King  and   Magnificence,   fur  which   Messrs. 


Teltcb  obtained  flnt-clus  certiikstea  at  Eeosingloa  In  Jaly  of 
the  preieDt  year.  Tfaere  are  maov  equally  beantifnl,  bat  tbote 
enumerated  indicate  the  range  of  colour  in  the  flowera,  and 
iuclude  some  ol  the  so-called  doable  and  single  forma — namely, 
those  io  which  the  standards  resemble  the  falla  in  size  and  shape, 
and  those  with  falla  as  in  the  ^pical  species. 
With  regard  to  the  cnltore  of  tbli  mcUod  of  IriaeB,  aome  growers 


nE'tT,— IR"  E.EKFFBBI  (T. 

appear  to  have  encountered  many  diffictiltiei,  frequently  loiiug  and  flowering,  or  from  itagn  ant  moisture  in  the  dull  si 

their  planta  in  the  winter.    However  that  may  be  in  the  northern      '^■"-  — -••   '■"'"  -**-"'■ —  •-  *">"■ ':--*- 

parts  of  the  kingdom,   I  think  there  is  litUe  danger  of  it  oc- 
curring in  the  south  if  ordinary  care  be  exercised.   A  well-drained  

moderately  sheltered  bolder  is  neccssarj,  and  a  soil  of  peat  with  The  Wkstebh  Dibibktt  CorrAaE  Oasdenisq  Socibtt.— 

ft  small  proportion  of  loam  I  have  found  to  sait  tbem  admirably,  The  acQiml  Exhibition  of  this  old-establiehcd  (since  1837)  Society 

Dot  allowiug  them  to  soSer  from  insufficient  water  when  growing  was  held  in  a  spacious  marquee  in  the  gronnds  of  T.  S.  Bolilho, 
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Esq.,  at  Penal  vera,  near  Penzance,  on  Friday  last,  Angnst  27th. 
It  was  the  finest  the  Society  ever  held,  and  was  perhaps  without 
exception  the  best  that  has  been  held  in  Cornwall  this  year. 
Colenses  were  well  exhibited  by  Major  Carew,  who  obtained  first 
prize.  Begonias  were  also  well  represented.  For  fine-foliage 
plants  the  chief  exhibitors  were  Major  Carew  and  R.  F.  Bolitho, 
Esq.  (Mr.  R.  Wakely).  Calceolarias  were  shown  by  B.  Bolitho, 
Esq.  (Mr.  G.  Maddera)  and  T.  S.  Bolitho,  Esq.  (Mr.  Westcott)  ; 
Balsams  by-  Major  Carew ;  Dahlias  by  T.  S.  Bolitho,  Esq. ;  and 
Fuchsias  by  Major  Carew  and  A.  H.  Michell,  Esq.  (Mr.  Branin). 
The  Cidadiums  were  magnificent.  Those  exhibitors  enuxBttsted 
above  were  the  chief  prizetakers  in  the  other  plant  claaseii,  which 
were  fairly  represented.  The  chief  exhibit  of  Pelargonimia  wfl* 
from  Mr.  C.  Thomas,  who  has  one  of  the  best  coUectfons  dt 
Pelargoniums  in  the  county.  From  E.  Bolitho,  Esq.,  Trewidden^ 
came  the  largest  and  handsomest  Adiantum  CapdUus-VenBris  vac. 
comubiense  in  Cornwall :  it  was  nearly  3  feet  in  diameter.  Mr. 
Henry  Hodge,  St.  Austell,  contributed  a  goed  display  of  GUadiolt 
spikes  and  cut  Roses.  Mr.  Hender,  Plymouth,  exhibited  some  of 
his  magnificent  double  and  seedling  Petunias  koA  nearly  a  dosen 
varieties  of  Abutilons,  also  a  truss  of  the  new  Fuchsia  Edelweiss^ 
which  appears  to  be  very  good.  Mr.  Qeoiige  Fox  had  a  stand  of 
Dianthuses  and  Pelargoniums.  Mr.  J.  G.  Mitchinson*8  stand  was 
decorated  with  Gladioli,  Rose%  Marigolds,  Asters,  Dahliasi  The 
products  of  the  cottagers  were  without  exception  remaikaUy 
good,  especially  the  vegetables. — ^W.  ROBEBTSy  Pmmamce^ 


WASPS. 

Can  anyone  account  for  the  extraordinary  mtmber  of  wwpe 
this  year  7  The  two  last  years  were  so  wet  and  unfavourable  for 
them  that  it  might  have  been  expected  that  noDsrwonld  have  been 
left.  About  this  neighbourhood  nearly  all  the  bees  have  died,  yet 
the  wasps  are  more  abundant  than  ever.  I  have  tried  many  kinds 
of  baits  and  traps :  that  described  in  last  week*8  Journal  is  na 
old  one,  but  the  most  successful  I  have  found  is  tbe*  foUowing— 
Take  one  ounce  of  quassia  chips,  one  pint  of  beer,  and  one  qinrt 
of  water ;  boil  these  together,  and  sweeten  with  treaele  or  sugar. 
Place  this  mixture  in  broken  jugs,  mugs,  or  tumblers*  Place  the 
jugs  near  the  haunts  of  the  wasps,  and  go  round  every  moniing 
with  a  colander  to  drain  off  the  insects,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  vessels  in  great  numbers.  Though  my  garden  is  a  very  small 
one,  I  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  taken  out  of  my  tnms 
daily  above  half  a  pint  of  wasps,  and  they  still  abound. — G.  0.  S. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 


In  my  opinion  the  writer  on  this  subject  at  page  194  is  further 
astray  in  his  assertions  than  he  was  before,  and  that  was  far 
enough,  viewed  from  a  practical  standpoint  It  is  no  great  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  one  who  professes  to  be  able  to  prevent  or  greatly 
mitigate  the  Potato  disease  that  he  has  to  substantiate  his  opinions 
by  quotations  from  the  Ttm^,  Practical  cultivators  of  crops  make 
the  daily  papers  their  last  means  of  gaining  reliable  information 
on  such  matters ;  and  the  article  quoted  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  as  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  assertion  with  less 
foundation  than  the  following — '*  The  ordinary  gardener  has  gone 
on  from  year  to  year  planting  the  same  sort  in  the  same  plot  of 
ground,'*  8cc,  Now  I  am  sure  that  ninety-nine  gardeners  out  of 
every  hundred  will  bear  me  out  that  the  very  opposite  of  this  is 
the  case  annually.  Gardeners  now-a-days  try  more  varieties  of 
Potatoes  than  ever,  and  take  greater  care  in  growing  them  ;  and 
the  extensive  and  excellent  way  in  which  the  very  newest  varieties 
are  grown  and  shown  all  over  the  country  are  matter-of-fact  con«- 
tracUctions  of  the  observations  of  the  Times  and  your  coirespondent.. 

As  for  the  same-plot-of-ground  theory,  there  are  numerous 
farmers  on  this  estate  who  have  grown  Potatoes  for  the  last  thirty 
years  and  never  have  the  crop  on  the  same  ground  twice,  and  the 
disease  in  such  seasons  as  the  past  and  present  is  just  as  bad  witb 
them  as  others.  Your  correspondent  is  also  wrong  in  assuming: 
that  I  advise  a  **  folded  hand  "  policy,  as  the  very  reverse  is  the 
case ;  and  I  would  say  all  praise  is  due  to  those  who  prevent  or* 
lessen  such  a  terrible  disease  as  that  to  which  the  Potato  is  liable ; 
but  a  cultivator  must  prove  himself  thoroughly  worthy  of  meriting 
that  praise  before  it  is  accorded. 

I  shall  not  hesitate  to  express  my  disapproval  of  the  writings 
of  those  who  are  unable  to 'thoroughly  verify  their  words  by 
t)ractice  under  long  and  varied  circumstances.  Let  anyone  con- 
sider  the  state  of  the  Potato  crop  in  any  county  in  England,  Ire- 
land, or  Scotland  during  the  past  and  present  season  and  say  if 
my  remarks  are  unreasonable. — A  Eitchbn  Gabdeneb. 

The  author  of  the  assertion  that  "about  one-half  of  the  losses 


by  the  disease  arises  from  the  want  of  knowledge  and  apathy  on 
the  part  of  the  growers,'*  endeavours  on  page  194  to  support  his 
statement  by  a  curious  extract  from  a  newspaper.  There  is  a 
noticeable  similarity  of  ideas  expressed  in  the  newspaper  report 
and  the  paragraph  preceding  it.  Our  author  says  *'  we  have  been 
following  a  waiting  policy  for  thirty-five  years ;  *'  the  report  says 
^*  there  is  no  matter  of  equal  importance  on  which  there  has  been 
less  inquiry,  less  experiment^  and  less  application  of  intellect** 

Who^  I  ask,  has  been  following  a  waiting  policy  ?  If  the  "  we  *' 
timipLy  msans  the  writer  of  It  1  have  nothing  more  to  say ;  but  if  it 
applies  to  gardeners  and  cultivators  generally,  then  I  reply  that 
there  have  been  more  Potatoes  raised  from  seed  during  the  last 
half  of  the  period  named,  more  varieties  imported  from  abroad, 
more  experiments  made  in  preparing  ground,  trying  manures, 
selecting  and  doctoring  seed  m  endeavours  to  resist  the  disease, 
than  during  any  other  fifty  years  that  your  correspondent  can 
name  in  the  history  of  the  Potato.  Is  this  a  **  waiting  policy  ?  ** 
Then  as  to  the  non-application  of  intellect  What  is  the  meaning 
el  the  researches  of  professors  at  home  and  abroad — men  of  ad- 
nitted  emiaenae  and  great  industry  7  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  extiaordiBarily  voluminous  writings  on  the  subject  that  have 
been  pufolirited  in  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  land  within  the 
past  twenty  years  ?  What  is  tbe  meaning,  too,  of  the  bewildering 
number  of  experiments  that  have  been  made  by  men  of  science, 
nrofessional  gardmiers,  educated  farmers,  and  intelligent  cottagers 
ouiing^ the  period  named  in  this  and  other  countries?  Does  all 
this-  Tcpxemot  BSfathj  and  intellectual  inactivity  ?  To  the  minds 
of  most  people  it  represents  precisely  the  reverse ;  and  I  may 
add  tluit  to  this  very  intellectual  activity  and  the  working — not 
** waiting** — pdicy  of  others  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  greater 
part  of  th»  iateresting  book  he  has  published,  about  nine  tenths 
of  which  is-  devoted  to  a  discussion  and  narration  of  what  others 
bvre  wnttm  and  done,  his  own  practice  beins  recorded  on  the 
jemaining  one^enth  portion  of  tne  volume.  I  fail,  therefore,  to 
see  the  foundation  for  the  above  statements— the  apathetic  and 
ignorant  tiisory  that  is  now  advanced. 

I  saspsot  the  Potato  disease  during  the  past  thirty-five  years 
has  bem  of  fax  more  importance  to  me,  personally,  than  it  has 
been  to  your  correspondent,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  my 
eapuiiiaeuts  have  not  been  more  numerous  and  conducted  on  a 
raofe  extensive  scale  than  has  his.  I  have  further  read  all,  or 
xnariy  all,  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  in  at  least  two 
horticultural  and  two  agricultural  periodicals,  and  have  tried 
everything  within  my  power  that  has  been  recommended  for 
cxmibating  the  malady.  Ten  years  ago  I  felt  well  qualified  to 
write  a  book  on  the  subject,  but  subsequent  experience  has  taken 
the  conceit  out  of  me.  I  have  learut  how  to  proceed  best  in  my 
own  case ;  but  all  my  notions,  plans,  and  recommendations  that  I 
once  thought  so  valuable  for  producing  late  and  sound  crops  have 
in  other  seasons  and  districts  been  of  no  avail,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  the  only  certain  conclusion  that  I  have 
arrived  at  is  this :  That  when  the  summers  are  hot  and  dry  we 
have  no  disease,  and  when  they  are  excessively  wet  the  crops  that 
are  out  are  practically  ruined. 

I  have  raised  seedling  Potatoes,  and  always  selected  the  very  best 
tubers  for  seed,  the  same  practice  having  been  adopted  with  reputed 
"  disease-proof  *'  varieties  to  prevent  degeneration,  yet  my  notions 
have  been  exploded  and  stock  lost  by  the  devastating  murrain.  I 
do  not  believe  in  "  disease-proof  "  varieties,  having  seen  too  many 
fitil,  and  I  do  not  agree  in  the  wisdom  of  writers  in  the  genertd 
press  advising  the  people  to  raise  new  stocks  from  seed.  If  small 
growers  attempt  that  practice  they  will  lose  more  money  than  they 
lose  now.  That  is  work  for  agricultural  societies  with  large  farms 
at  their  disposal  and  Government  grants  to  carry  out  the  experi- 
ments. Such  grants  are  made  for  growing  fiowers  in  the  London 
parks  for  the  people  to  look  at,  and  I  for  one  think  they  might 
with  equal  reason  be  made  in  the  endeavour  to  produce  what 
private  individuals  have  hitherto  failed  to  do — an  improved  race 
of  Potatoes  that  will  resist  the  disease.  The  object  to  aim  at  is  to 
raise  varieties  that  will  crop  heavily  and  be  as  early  as  the  Ash- 
leafs,  and  at  the  same  time  continue  of  good  quality  throughout 
the  winter  and  spring.  A  dwarf  Champion  and  Magnum  Bonum 
would  no  doubt  be  very  welcome,  but  we  are  travelling  in  a  wrong 
direction  by  raising  Potatoes  that  are  exhausting  the  ground  for 
three  months  after  the  early  crops  are  dug.  This  suggestion  may 
betray  ignorance,  but  scarcely  in  alliance  with  apathy. 

After  long  experience  and  dose  attention  to  the  subject,  em- 
bracing ten  times  more  experiments  than  are  referred  to  in  '*  The 
Potato  Disease  and  How  to  Prevent  It,'*  I  have  arrived  at  a 
totally  different  conclusion  from  the  author  on  one  important 
practical  point  He  advises  that  the  tubers  be  planted  5  inches 
deep  in  early  spring.  I  find  that  placing  them  on  the  surfsce 
and  banking  the  soil  over  them  is  much  letter  practice,  as  if  the 


summer  proves  dry  the  plants  hare  a  greater  depth  of  good  soil  to 
root  in  and  obtain  support,  while  if  it  proves  wet  the  ezcessiye 
moisture  can  drain  away  to  the  certain  advantage  of  the  crop.  1 
perceive  that  Mr.  Ingram  of  Belvoir,  who  gave  useful  evidence 
before  the  Potato  Disease  Committee  at  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  also  of  this  opinion.  Planting  5  inches  deep  in  March  is  only 
safe  in  light  soils  ;  on  heavy  land  it  as  often  fails  as  succeeds  to 
produce  Sie  desired  object— a  full  and  sound  crop.  I  do  not  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  I  speak  disapprovingly  generally  of  the 
little  volume  I  have  mentioned  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  cheap  at 
the  price  advertised  in  the  Journal,  and  those  who  wish  to  possess 
a  concise  history  of  the  Potato  disease  cannot  do  better  than  do 
as  I  have  done,  purc^mse  the  book. — ^A  Lincolnshire  Potato 
Gboweb. 

CHAPTERS  ON  INSECTS  FOR  GARDENERS.— No.  10. 

A  NEW  SBBIBS. 

Those  insects  that  have  been  already  mentioned  belonging  to 
the  Kenropterons  order  (sometimes  called  the  Dragon-fly  order, 
^  though  it  contains  species  whidi  vaiy  considerably  fn»n  the  insects 
popiUarly  taken  as  its  Mpresentatives),  in  their  larval  and  pupal 
stages  exist  beneath  the  turf  ace  of  the  water,  and  aro  active  from 
the  moment  they  quit  the  eggfshelL  In  the  second  division  of 
the  Nenroptexa,  to  which  is  given  the  formidable-looking  Latin 
name  of  Suhneercmorphotioa^  the  pupa  is  quiescent,  and  all  save 
one  genns  have  larva  that  are  terrestrial  and  not  aquatic.  But 
before  examining  these  we  must  briefly  notice  the  curious  little 
insects  in  the  genns  Psocns,  which  appear  to  stand  midway  between 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Keuroptera.  The  head  in  the  perfect 
insect  is  large,  furnished  with  long  antennas  and  prominent  eyes  ; 
the  body  has  a  squat  look  about  it,  and  the  wings  aro  sometimes 
absent  as  in  P.  pulsatoria,  the  species  that  has  received  the  nn- 
plcAsing  appellation  of  the  Book  Louse.  It  by  no  means,  however, 
confines  itself  to  books,  but  f  roquents  bundles  of  old  papers,  and 
also  dried  collections  of  plants.  The  name  pulsatoria  was  given 
because  the  insect  was  thought  to  produce  a  ticking  sound  at 
regular  intervals  like  Uie  death  watch,  but  this  is  now  believed  to 
be  a  mistake.  Dr.  Hagen,  in  the  *'  Entomologists*  Annual,"  some 
years  since  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  chaiacter  of  the  species, 
asserting  that  it  did  very  trifling  harm  to  the  books  or  other 
artidee  amongst  which  it  is  found.  In  spite  of  the  Doctor^s  in- 
genious explanations  we  must  think  the  ciroumstances  aro  rather 
suspicions ;  the  damage,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  done  by  the  larva, 
a  pale  worm-like  creature  that  glides  rapidly  off  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  secure  it.  To  preserve  herbaria  from  the  possible  attacks 
of  this  Psocns  all  interstices  should  be  closed  against  the  entrance 
of  the  fly,  and  doubtless  the  odour  of  turpentine  or  any  powerful 
aromatic  oil  would  be  a  deterrent  Other  species  in  this  genus 
are  found  about  hollows  in  tree  trunks,  old  palings,  and  walls,  where 
they  probably  feed  either  upon  decaying  wood  or  small  lichens. 

Pmeedingto  the  lacewing  flies  we  find  a  groapof  small  inseets, 
not  without  a  resemblanoe  to  ^e  dragon  flies,  but  their  wings, 
luge  though  they  are,  seem  to  be  of  little  service  to  the  insects, 
their  flight  being  sluggish.  Hence  they  must  form  an  easy  prey 
to  birds.  Some  are  perhaps  carried  to  their  nests  by  the  insect- 
eating  species  ;  but  the  strong  and  offensive  odour  that  many  of 
these  flies  emit  when  they  are  touched  may  serve  as  a  protection 
against  such  attacks.  The  eye  is  an  organ  of  remarJuible  brilliancy 
in  the  family,  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  its  golden  or  ruby 
hue  renders  one  of  these  insects  very  noticeable.  The  common 
lacewing  fly,  Hemirobius  pirla,  is  one  of  the  important  foes  of 
aphides,  though  it  can  scarcely  rival  that  of  the  Syrphos  in  its 
slaughter  of  these  garden  pests,  if  about  equal  in  merit  to  the 
larva  of  the  ladybirds  (Coccinellse).  Reaumur,  we  find,  called  them 
Plant-lice  lions,  and  he  fancied  they  also  preyed  upon  small  cater- 
pillars, a  fact  that  we  have  not  observed  as  yet.  The  eggs  of  this 
and  other  species  of  Hemerobius  are  placed  upon  footstalks  re- 
sembling hairs,  and  arranged  in  clusters  of  from  six  to  ten.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Butler  has  watched  the  females  in  the  critical  operation  of 
depositing  these  eggs.  They  first  place  upon  the  leaf  a  drop  of 
glutinous  matter,  which  is  drawn  up  by  the  abdomen  into  a  thread. 
After  waiting  a  short  time  for  this  to  dry  the  females  lay  an  egg 
upon  the  point,  securing  it  there  by  a  drop  of  gum.  The  larva  of 
this  species  is  admirably  fitted  for  its  mode  of  life,  having  power- 
ful mandibles  and  a  muscular  neck.  It  is  the  habit  of  H.  pirla, 
and  of  its  relatives  that  are  also  feeders  upon  aphides,  merely  to 
sock  the  juioes  of  their  victims,  leaving  a  track  of  shrivelled 
carcases  as  tokens  of  woA  accomplished.  Should  two  of  them 
meet  they  usually  engage  in  a  combat,  the  victor  eating  the  van- 
qaiahed  at  the  conclusion.  Many  of  these  larvae  attain  their  full 
sise  in  abont  a  fortnight,  spinning  their  compact  silken  cocoons  on 
leaves  or  twigs.  ^^  have  nearly  fifty  British  species  of  the 
Hemirobidfe. 


The  Panorpidse  form  a  small  family,  but  although  the  species 
are  few  the  insects  are  particularly  conspicuous,  being  frequently 
seen  in  gardens,  and  also  by  the  roadsides  upon  hedges  or  banks. 
These  may  claim  to  be  ranked  amongst  useful  insects  from  their 
doings  both  as  larves  and  as  flies.  The  popular  name  of  "  Scorpion 
Flies  "  applied  to  them  has  arisen  from  the  conformation  of  the 
abdomen,  the  joints  of  which  resemble  those  of  a  scorpion.  The 
1^^  are  of  singular  appearance  when  they  are  examined  with  a 
moderately  strong  magnifier,  being  rangea  with  rows  of  toothed 
spines  and  adorned  also  with  spurs,  while  the  comb-like  claws 
at  the  tips  remind  us  of  a  conformation  noticeable  amongst  some 
of  the  spiders.  In  Panorpus  communis,  a  familiar  example,  there 
is  a  forceps  or  pincers  at  the  tail  of  the  male  insect ;  the  female 
has  a  pliable  ovipositor  or  ^^-placer,  by  means  of  which  the 
eggs  are  laid  beneath  the  earth.  The  head,  which  has  been  said 
to  be  horse-like  in  its  shape,  is  armed  with  a  beak,  by  which  the 
scorpion  fly  is  able  to  pierce  the  bodies  of  the  insects  upon  which 
it  preys.  In  some  seasons  these  flies  help  to  reduce  the  numbers 
of  caterpillars,  which  arc  naturally  unable  to  escape  from  winged 
and  agile  insect  enemies.  The  old  naturalist  Aristotle  has  de- 
scribed some  flies  with  spotted  wings  that  he  observed  upon  the 
bushes  in  summer,  and  which  seem  to  be  the  Panorpidse ;  but  he 
had  not  made  acquaintance  with  the  larvae  or  grubs.    These, 


Fig.  48.— Bi^hidia  qphioptls :  lanra,  jraiM,  and  liiMffO). 

it  has  lately  been  discovered,  live  underground,  feeding  upon 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  that  are  undergoing  decay.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  they  occasionally  attack  the  healthy  root- 
lets of  plants,  though  not  to  sach  an  extent  as  to  be  productive  of 
marked  injury  to  vegetation ;  otherwise,  the  proceedings  of  the 
larvae  of  scorpion  flies  mnst  be  called  beneficial,  putting  them 
amongst  the  scavengers  of  insect  parentage. 

A  curious  insect  allied  to  the  Panorpidse,  but  which  stands 
alone,  so  to  speak,  is  Borons  hyemalis.  It  is  not  much  beyond 
the  size  of  a  large  aphis  with  long  legs,  and  wings  only  partially 
developed  in  the  male,  resembling  a  tiny  hump  on  the  back, 
therefore  useless  for  flight  The  female  has  no  wings.  From  its 
habit  of  emeiging  durmg  the  depth  of  winter  it  is  seldom  noticed 
even  by  entoxnologists. 

We  quit  the  Neuropterous  order  with  a  brief  mention  of  the 
last  group  that  has  to  be  considered,  the  snake  flies.  We  possess 
five  species  in  Britain  that  belong  to  the  gen  as  Raphidis,  so 
called  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  a  **  needle,*'  and  which  was 
suggested  by  the  peculiar  narrowing  of  the  top  of  the  thorax  into 
a  long  neck  which  supports  a  broad  flattened  head.  The  wings 
of  moderate  size  are  strongly  veined,  but  from  the  movements  of 
one  of  these  flies  it  may  be  thought  that  it  is  rather  by  dexterity 
than  by  tfpeed  that  those  insects  are  captured  upon  which  it  feeds. 
The  snake  flies  are  partial  to  the  vicinity  of  ponds  and  ditches, 
though  the  larvae  are  not  aquatic ;  the  few  that  nave  been  detected 
were  found  under  the  bark  of  trees  leading  a  predatory  life.  Our 
largest  species  is  B.  ophiopms,  its  appellation  implying  that  it  is 
notonlj  snake-like  as  to  its  neck  but  '* snake-eyed"  also.  The 
larvae  is  slim,  and  shows  a  snaky  resemblance  as  well  as  the  fly  it 
produces ;  for  Prof.  Westwood  having  captured  one,  observed  that 
it  crept  along  slowly,  though  when  it  moved  "  it  gave  the  bodv 
violent  jerks  from  side  to  side  somewhat  like  those  of  a  serpent.  * 
In  size  Uie  snake  flies  approach  the  lacewing  flies.  The  females 
have  a  long  double-bladed  ovipositor. — C. 


HANDSWORTH  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Ok  Wednesday  last,  the  25th  ult,  the  inhabitants  of  Handsworth, 
near  Sheffield,  were  very  busy,  it  being  the  day  set  apart  for  holdin|^ 
the  annual  Exhibition  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  It 
was  the  seventeenth  meeting,  and  I  hear  the  Show  fully  maintained 
its  reputation,  being  quite  equal  on  the  whole  to  preceding  years. 
Some  classes  were  deficient  in  the  number  of  competitors,  such 
as  those  for  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  and  other  fruits, 
principally  in  the  open  class,  while  othws  were  well  filled, 
and  the  various  prizes  offered  keenly  contested.  Owing  to  the 
season,  which  has  not  been  a  good  one  for  fruit-growing  hero,  the 
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outdoor  crops  are  poor  in  most  cases,  and  the  quality  not  in  manj 
instances  first-rate,  while  fruit>growing  nnder  glass  has  ako  been 
ijfluenced  bj  the  season.  The  Show  proper  was  held  in  a  field 
adjoining  the  village,  and  was  made  up  in  three  large  tenu  occupying 
tliree  fides  of  a  8quare,  which  to  those  who,  like  myself,  had  not  before 
sean  Handsworth  Show,  would  think  by  far  too  much  space  had  been 
provided ;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  for  with  one  exception  (the  tent 
for  the  open  class),  they  were  well  filled.  The  classes  were  divided 
into  four  different  heads — viz.,  for  cottagers  cultivating  not  more 
than  1  rood  of  land ;  amateurs  cultivating  not  more  than  2  roods, 
such  not  to  be  growers  for  sale ;  third,  professional  gardeners  and 
growers  for  sale ;  the  fourth  open  to  all  England.  The  ample  space 
allowed  all  these  classes  to  be  kept  distinct,  which  was  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  visitors.  Besides  the  above  great  interest  was  centred  in 
the  various  groups  or  collections  kindly  sent  for  show  and  not  for 
competition  ;  these  were  contributed  mostly  by  growers  in  the  neigh- 
boumood,  and  added  a  grand  feature  to  the  Show.  Tbeprincipal  of 
these  were  Mr.  B.  Crossland  of  the  Richmond  Nurseries,  Hands ^%orth, 
who  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  not 
the  hu^e  specimens  such  as  are  sometimes  seen,  but  fair  size  plants  of 
Alocasias.  Dipladenias,  Caladiums,  Cyanophyllums,  Orchids,  Aralias. 
Clerodendrons,  dc,  as  well  as  stove  Ferns  and  dinner-table  plants,  all 
vigorous,  healthy,  and  well  grown.  Mr.  House  of  Peterborough  also 
exhibited,  while  Messrs.  Le  Tall  &  Davis,  seedsmen  and  floral  decora- 
tors, Exchange  Street,  SheflBeld,  arrange  a  group  of  decorative  plants 
as  well  as  Grapes  in  three  varieties,  bouquets  of  the  choicest  flowers, 
&c. ;  their  plants  included  Palms,  Ferns,  Fuchsias,  Dracsenas,  Liliums, 
Coleuses,  Lycopods,  and  other  useful  plants  for  decorative  purposes  ; 
the  free  blooming  of  the  flowering  plants  and  the  bright  colours  of 
the  foliage  plants  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  famous 
nurseries  of  Fisher,  Son,  dc  Sibray  have  always  contributed  largely  to 
this  Show,  but  from  some  cause  were  not  represented  this  time )  the 
nurseries,  however,  were  thrown  open  for  inspection. 

In  the  open  classes  Mr.  T.  Shelly,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hobson,  Burnt 
Stones,  took  the  first  prize  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  six 
exotic  Ferns,  six  British  Ferns,  and  for  six  Pelargoniums.  Mr. 
Boston  of  Bcdale  was  first  with  twenty-four  Dahlias,  third  with 
twelve,  first  with  twelve  fancy  Dahlias,  and  first  with  twenty-four 
Hollyhocks.  Mr.  "W.  Slack  of  Chesterfield  came  in  first  with  twenty- 
four  Asters  and  twelve  Gladioli,  and  third  for  twenty-four  Dahlias. 
Mr.  Haslam,  Chesterfield,  was  second  in  both  twelves  of  Show  and 
Fancy  Dahlias,  second  with  twenty-four  Asters,  first  hand  bouquet, 
and  second  for  black  Grapes.  Mr.  T.  Holland,  Whittington,  was 
second  for  twenty-four  Hollyhocks.  Mr.  J.  House,  Peterborough, 
was  a  good  first  with  a  stand  of  twenty-four  Ro.«es,  and  Mr.  C.  Storey, 
AttercTiffe,  second.  Mr.  Bowling.  Sheffield,  third  for  a  collection  of 
fruit,  first  for  two  Pines,  second  with  white  Grapes,  second  for 
Nectarines,  and  first  for  a  Yine  in  pot.  Mr.  Lyon,  gardener  to  Lady 
Ossington,  Ossington  Hall,  Newark,  second  for  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  second  exotic  Ferns,  first  for  Peaches,  and  first  for  a  collection 
of  dinner  table  plants.  These  were  much  admired.  Mr.  A.  Webb,  Kil- 
ham  Hall,  Newark,  second  for  Gladioli,  first  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  and 
second  for  table  plants ;  while  Mr.  Brabbs  of  Doncaster  took  first  for 
black  Grapes.  Mr.  Clayton,  Grimston  Park,  Tadcaster,  was  second  with 
a  collection  of  fruit,  first  for  white  Grapes,  second  for  six  Peaches,  and 
first  for  Nectarines.  Mr.  H.  Cook  of  Woodhouse  was  olaced  first  for 
twelve  Dahlias,  second  for  twenty-four  Dahlias,  and  third  with  Fancy 
varieties.  The  above  list  of  prizetakers  will  be  sufiicient  to  show 
that  the  open  classes  were  good.  The  prizes  in  the  remaining  three 
divisions  were  equally  well  contested,  especially  in  the  amateurs' 
classes,  where  the  vegetables  were  a  strong  feature,  but  the  cut 
flowers  wibh  one  or  two  exceptions  were  not  quite  up  to  the  required 
or  usual  standard. 

In  the  cottagers'  division  the  numerous  competitors  made  an  excel- 
lent display  in  every  class.  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that 
there  were  twentv-six  donors  of  special  prizes  in  addition  to  those 
offered  by  the  schedule.  Another  matter  to  be  thought  of  was  the 
designs  for  flower  gardens  of  villa  residences.  There  were  several  of 
them  exhibited,  and  there  is  a  great  amount  of  credit  due  to  those 
who  design  them.  In  addition  the  Society  offers  substantial  prizes 
for  the  best-managed  cottage  garden  in  the  village.  There  are  two 
classes,  professional  and  non-professional  gardeners,  defined  as  those 
who  work  in  a  garden  and  those  who  are  otherwise  employed.  Both 
classes  were  most  creditable.  So  far,  then,  the  Handsworth  Show  was 
one  of  the  best  I  have  seen  as  a  local  show,  and  is  looked  forward  to 
with  a  great  amount  of  interest  by  the  Shefflelders,  for  being  of  easy 
distance  (about  four  miles)  hundreds  of  people  from  that  busy  town 
go  to  see  it.  Financially  I  hear  the  Show  was  a  success,  as  nearly 
£200  were  taken  at  the  gates.— Thomas  Record,  Sheffield, 

Thb  Potato  Crop  ik  Ireland.— I  have  just  arrived  in 
Doblin  after  a  ran  through  Monster  and  the  greater  part  of 
Leinster,  and  after  having  an  opportunity  of  closely  examining 
the  crops  in  many  of  the  best-conducted  gardens,  incloding  the 
Government  Model  Farm  and  Garden  at  Glesneviu,  and  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  cultivators  is  that  the  crops  are  much 
above  the  arerage  of  the  past  ten  years.  The  Potato  crop  is  large 
in  quantity  and  superior  in  quality.  I  saw  by  notes  in  the  Journal 
before  I  left  Clonmel  that  Champions  were  affected  by  blight  in 
England,    I  baye  examined  them  in  several  counties,  soath  and 


midland,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  I  found  none  of  them 
diseased  in  Ireland. — W.  J.  M. 


DRAC^NAS. 


Owing  to  the  great  multitude  of  plants  serviceable  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  both  for  foliage  and  floral  display,  it  is  sometimes 
puzzling  to  know  what  to  cultivate.  Limited  space  has  frequently 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  a  question  is  frequently  raised 
in  the  mind  of  the  cultivator  as  to  what  is  best  from  all  stand- 
points for  him  to  grow  or  discard.  Now,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  we  are  willing  to  give  Dracaenas  a  high  place  amongst 
the  most  valuable  of  decorative  plants.  Their  graceful  growth, 
colour,  and  form  of  leaf,  well  justify  such  an  arrangement.  These 
characters  render  them  beautiful  and  extremely  useful  for  all 
kinds  of  work,  whether  it  be  the  embellishment  of  plant  bouses, 
special  effect  in  subtropical  bedding,  and  last  but  not  by  any 
means  least,  the  ornamentation  of  rooms,  as  table  plants,  and  for 
numerous  and  various  other  purposes.  They  are  fairly  enduring 
in  gaslight,  lasting  some  time  in  good  condition. 

Having,  then,  in  Dracasnas  a  useful  class  of  plants,  it  is  well  to 
secure  them  in  quantity  ;  and  be  it  understood  we  have  not  much  to 
remark  upon  their  propagation,  which  is  well  known.  A  few 
methods  arc,  however,  easily  described.  When  a  specimen  becomes 
too  high  it  may  be  shortened  to  any  extent,  and  rooted  at  any 
portion  of  its  length  in  the  following  way :  Divide  a  small  pot 
evenly,  so  each  half  will  meet,  enclosing  the  stem  and  secure  them, 
having  previou-ly  cut  the  stem  about  half  way  through  with  a 
sharp  knife  ;  fill  the  pot  with  suitable  soil,  and  roots  will  soon  be 
produced.  The  tops  may  also  be  rooted  freely  in  a  steady 
bottom  heat  of  80'  or  85<>  Fahr.  Having  removed  the  rooted 
top  there  is  abundant  material  below  for  a  batch  of  young 
plants.  Some  growers  take  the  stems,  removing  the  roil  from  the 
roots,  and  lay  them  in  the  propagating  case  and  allow  them  to 
grow,  which  they  do  quickly  and  freely,  when  the  young  shoots 
are  removed  and  easily  rooted,  plunged  in  bottom  heat  singly  or 
several  in  pots.  This  is  a  very  good  method  and  one  extensively 
performed.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  stem  and  primary 
roots  into  short  lengths,  say  an  inch  long  or  less,  and  place  them 
thickly  in  pots  or  plans,  plunging  the  latter  in  brisk  bottom  beat, 
when  they  readily  start  and  soon  form  tine  young  plants  ready 
to  leave  tte  case.  A  propagating  case  is  not  a  necessity  for  in- 
creasing the  stock  of  these  plants,  as  young  shoots  potted  will 
rootfraely  enough  in  an  ordinary  stove  temperature,  but  like  most 
plants  they  can  be  increased  more  quickly  and  better  with  case 
treatment.  There  is  no  particular  time  to  be  given  when  they 
should  be  propagated— that  must  be  ruled  by  the  requirements. 
The  two  essentials  for  growing  them  well  are  heat  and  moisture  : 
shade  is  also  necessary  during  sunshine — they  do  not  like  bright 
sunshine.  During  the  spring  and  summer  a  temperature  of  from 
76"  to  86°  with  the  house  well  charged  with  atmospheric  moisture 
is  suitable.  Copious  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  is  also  in- 
disnensable  during  such  rapid  growth.  If  a  house  has  a  hot-water 
tank  in  it  so  much  the  better,  and  frequent  use  of  the  syringe  is 
conducive  to  their  good  in  more  w  ays  than  one.  It  lessens  insect 
pests  if  any  are  present,  and  keeps  the  foliage  clean. 

As  to  the  soil  most  suited  to  them,  the  following  I  have  found 
the  best.  Peat  is  employed  sparingly.  Good  mature  fibrous 
loam  well  charged  with  sharp  sand  is  the  staple  soil ;  peat  is  em- 

Eloyed  to  a  limited  extent ;  well -decayed  manure  is  also  used.  I 
ave  found  Mr,  Wills*  horn  mannre  most  beneficial,  having  em- 
ployed it  freely.  Some  growers  use  a  large  amount  of  peat,  but  I 
cannot  recommend  it.  Good  drainage  is  essential,  and  the  pots 
should  not  be  too  large.  For  general  purposes  48-pots  are  suf- 
ficient. The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  best  Dracsenas  in 
commerce  : — 

D,  amahilU, — A  well-tried  variety  of  great  merit,  producing 
long  lanct'olate  leaves,  which  are  light  green,  copiously  marbled 
and  streaked  with  white  and  rosy-pink,  rendering  it  very  effective, 
as  the  leaves  curve  gracefully.    Easily  grown  and  largely  employed. 

D,  BaptUtii.—K  fine-foliaged  form,  the  leaves  measuring  2  or 
3  feet  in  length,  finely  margined  and  streaked  with  white  and 
rosy  pink,  and  very  spreading.    It  is  a  beautiful  variety. 

D,  Barronii, — This  is  similar  but  superior  to  D.  Youngii,  there- 
fore 4  omit  any  further  mention  of  the  latter.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  5  or  6  inches  broad,  of  a  dark  bronzy  green  with  an  irre- 
gular edging  of  deep  magenta  colour,  the  young  leaves  being  con- 
siderably lighter  in  colour.    Ihe  habit  is  good. 

2>.  BausH, — A  grand  variety,  very  effective,  of  a  dwarf^  com- 
pact habit,  producing  oblong  volute  leaves,  about  3  or  4  inches 
broad  and  yery  closely  overlapping  each  other,  of  a  dark  metallic 
hue,  with  crimson  margins,  the  jonng  leaves  baying  ^ery  broad 
bands  of  a  lighter  tint ;  the  petioles  are  alio  colonrod.  ThisTariety 


M  not  verj  pUntilnl,  but  it  is  a  gnad  addition  to 

D.  ElimbetAit. — This  voriet;  ii  very  baodaoine.  The  leaves  are 
sharply  carved  ander  eacb  other,  copioiuly  produced,  tad  tbe 
plsDts  are  very  compact.  Tbe  leavee  measure  about  4  or  6  iocbea 
across,  dark  green,  with  a  narrow  crimson  e^ge  on  the  older 
leaves  ;  the  yoanger  with  a  broad  band  of  rosy  pink  and  wbile, 
or  creamy  nhite.     01  very  free  gToiftfa,  and  colourn  early. 

D.  rlrgantiuima.—ka  older  variety,  but  very  good,  being  of 
very  close  growth.  Ijcaves  narrow,  gracefully  curved,  of  a  dark 
metallic  bue,  witb  the  margins  crimeon  ;  in  the  young  foliage 
mucb  lighter.    Very  effective  as  a  decoiatire  plant. 

D.  Cmprrii, — A  form  largely  employed,  and  extensively  grown 
for  the  markets.  It  is  a  free  grower,  easily  dene,  and  of  rich 
colonring,  tbe  foliage  when  mature  being  bronzy  red  margined 
with  crimson ;  the  yoanger  leaves  magenta  crimson.  It  differs 
from  D.  lennioalis,  and  is  more  tender. 

D.  6oldieana.—Oae  of  Hr.  Bull's  introductions,  very  distinct 
from  all  other  DracEcnas  known  in  cnltivation.  It  comes  from 
tropical  Western  Africa.  The  leaves  are  closely  set  on  the  stems, 
having  a  sbeBihini;  petiole  ;  the  lamina  is  cordate  ovale,  with 
scuminaied  points,  aliemately  banded  with  dark  green  and  silver 
grey  upon  the  upper  surface  ;  tbe  under  surface  is  purplisb.  It  is 
very  trec-jirowing.  but  not  so  readily  propagated. 

D.  Bladttonei. — This  variety  is  of  very  hnrdy  constitution, 
growing  freely,  and  readily  increased.  It  sboold  become  very 
serviceable  for  general  porposes.  The  leaves  are  (crocetnlly 
recurved,  3  or  4  inches  broad,  of  a  dark  broniy  colour  ;  the 
yoQDger  leaves  of  a  deep  crimnon  colour  suffused  with  salmon 
rose,  rendering  it  remarkably  effective. 

D.  graeilit. — A  narrow-leaved  well-known  variety,  very  uiefnl 
for  many  purposes.  7'he  leaves  are  densely  prcdnced,  very  narrow, 
gracefully  bent,  light  green  «i(b  a  dark  midrib. 

D.  Jlcndmonii.—Thi3  is  of  pood  habit.  Leaves  1  to  2  feet  long, 
3  to  5  inches  broad,  light  green,  maibted  and  striped  with  yellow 
and  light  pink. 

D. /rrrea.—Thie  is  not  so  much  esteemed  as  many,  but  is  very 
effective,  especially  in  a  young  state  ;  the  foliage  is  very  dark, 
rather  rigid.    For  mixing  with  other  plants  it  is  very  effective. 

O.  Imperativr. — A  handsome  form,  llie  leavesarc  oblong-orate, 
dark  green,  with  dnrk  purple  edge  ;  the  younger  leaves  have  broad 
margiual  variegati'ins  of  pink  and  white,  tinted  more  or  less  with 
magents,  tbe  under  surface  of  the  leaves  deep  purple. 

b.  nigro--nibra.—A.  variety  largely  employed  for  market  pur- 
poses, and  is  extremely  useful ;  it  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description. 

D.  ffil:tchiurii.  — This  produces  copious  broad  oblong  leaves, 
sharply  recarved,  dark  green  ;  tbe  yoanger  are  variegated  with 
creamy  white  tinted  nitb  row,  nbile  tbe  mature  leaves  have  a 
narrow  margin  of  crimson,  which  is  continued  down  to  the  edges 
of  tbe  petioles.  A  very  distinct  and  desirable  form  as  a  contrast 
to  many  others. 

D.  Rrgalii. — Similar  in  habit  to  the  last,  very  robust ;  leaves 
oblong,  recurved,  deep  brouiy  green,  irref-nlarlj  margined  with 
bright  red,  which  is  also  continued  to  the  edges  of  the  leafstalks  ; 
the  young  leaves  are  broadly  edged  with  creamy  white,  soflused 
with  pink.    Very  bnld  and  free-growing, 

D.  lerminalit  alba.—k  valuable  variety  ;  extensively  grown 
for  decorative  purposes  ;  tbe  leaves  are  lanceolate,  S  or  3  inches 
wide,  dark  green,  margined  with  creamy  while,  the  young  leaves 
almost  pnre  white.     It  is  a  splendid  variety  for  mixing  with  the 

D.  Salmoyiea. — The  leaves  are  sparsely  produced,  wilb  long 
stalks  and  lanceolate  narrow  blades,  the  latter  of  a  deep  green 
colour  dintinclly  margined  witb  salmon;  pink,  which  is  alni  ex- 
tended down  the  edges  of  the  petioles,  which  render  it  very 
different  from  others. 

D.  Sidney'!.— A.  narrow-leaved  variety,  much  esteemed.  The 
footstalks  are  long,  and  tbe  InTuina:  are  narrow,  lanceolate,  dark 
green,  witb  crinuoa  edges  ;  the  yoanger  leaves  entirely  of  a  rony- 
crimson  colour.  I  find  it  free-growing  and  nseful,  as  it  certainly 
Is  very  gracefnl  tor  table  decoration. 

D.  TfUingi. — A  veiy  strong'^TOwing  varie^.  and  exceedingly 
free.  Leaves  oblong,  mnreor  less  recurved,  of  a  dark  broniy  green 
colour  edged  witb  ro>7  pink,  which  deepens  as  they  mature.  As  an 
effective  variety  It  is  in  the  first  rank  on  account  of  its  broad  foliage. 

There  ate  a  host  of  others  known  to  growers,  but  the  above 
selectiou  will  give  a  good  display.— T. 

TRAINING  YOUNG  VINES. 

Wh  have  frequently  noticed  what  we   consider  an  error  in 

training  young  Vines  at  the  stage  generally  termed  their  first  and 

•eoond  fruiting  yean.    The  system  tuaally  practiaed  of  training 


yoQng  Vines  tbe  year  they  are  planted,  is  to  allow  them  to  ramble 
and  moke  as  much  wood  and  foliage  as  covers  tre  whole  roof 
without  crowding.  A  Vine  trained  in  this  way  makes  extended 
lateral  growths,  and  tbe  result  is  tbe  manufacture  of  a  great 
amount  of  roota  ;  and  the  Vine,  if  cut  down,  is  expected  to  send 
np  a  fruit-btaring  rod  the  second  year  of  greater  strength  than 
if  the  previous  Beason's  training  had  been  more  restricted.  But  if 
tbe  Vine  is  not  cut  down,  and  tbe  extensive  lateral  growth  pruned 
away,  and  the  main  stem  shortened  back  and  alluvrcd  to  fruit 
the  second  year,  the  result  in  Qrapes  is  never  so  satisfactory  as 
when  the  Gr-it  year  the  laterals  are  pinched  at  tbe  second,  or  at 
most  the  third,  leaf  or  joint  In  the  former  case  the  buds  arc 
formed  on  the  main  stem,  and  produce  fruit-bearing  breaks  the 
fotlowiog  year,  but  are  never  so  plump  and  tine  as  in  the  latter, 
when  the  growth  of  tbe  Vine  is  more  concentrated. 

Tbe  remarks  we  have  just  made  apply  with  equal  force  to  tbo 
training  of  permanent  Vines  in  what  are  termed  their  first  and 
second  fruiting  jtnra.  The  first  fruiting  year,  the  common 
practice  is  to  cnt  back  the  previous  year's  growth,  so  that  tbe 
Vine  bears  over  about  a  third  of  tbe  length  of  rnftcr  or  roof  of 
the  vinery,  tbe  other  two-thirds  of  the  space  being  left  for  the 
producti'in  of  growths  to  bear  fruit  tbe  following  or  second  year 
of  fruiting.  In  these  cases  we  have  often  seen  their  lateral 
growths  allowed  to  extend  and  cover  all  the  roof  space,  besides  a 
portion  of  tbem  being  trained  down  tbe  back  wall.  Under  such 
training  vpe  never  saw  the  fruit-bearing  growths,  nor  the  fruit  on 
tbe  bottom  portion  of  the  Vme,  so  strong  as  we  like  to  see  them. 
And  whtn  pruning  time  comes  round,  they  are  not  so  well 
furnished  with  buds  for  producing  fruit-bearing  breaks  tbe 
following  season. 

A  very  striking  illustration  of  this  came  under  our  notice  a 
week  ago.  A  hiiuscfuUof  young  Vines  of  great  stiengtb,  generally 
had  weak  fiu it-bearing  lateral  growths  about  half-way  np  the 
roof,  and  the  bunches  were  nothing  to  what  such  Viues  under 
different  training  ought  to  produce.  The  young  rods  at  the  upper 
part  of  tbe  vinery  were  allowed  to  extend  their  lateral  growths  in 
all  directions,  right  and  left,  and  down  tbe  back  wall.  They  were, 
in  short,  robbing  the  fruit-bearing  lateral  growths  lower  down, 
and,  as  a  conpequence,  robbing  tbe  bunches  too.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  evil ;  for  the  buds  that  were  to  produce  fniit-b^ring  breaks 
on  the  top  young  rods  were  fiat  and  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  tbe 
great  lalenil  growth  iilloned. 

What  we  consider  the  belter  system  of  training  such  Vines  is 
jost  the  reverse  of  that  referied  to — vii.,  to  let  the  fruit-bearing 
growths  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Vines  make  a  lBti:nl  growth  of  a, 
joint  or  two,  and  let  them  cover  all  the  space  available  witb 
growth,  and  to  realrict  tbe  lateral  growths  in  the  main  stem  above 
to,  say,  two  joiula,  or  just  aa  many  as  will  prevent  their  bursting 
their  main  buds.  This  would  secure  finer  thows  of  fruit  the  year 
following  both  on  the  top  main  stem  and  from  tbe  lateral  and 
lower  growibH  when  spurred  back  at  pruning  time. 

No  doubt  it  has  often  been  noticed,  when  a  Vine  is  allowed  to 
develope  itself  in  any  particular  part  for  a  year  or  two,  how  in 
former  years  it  had  a  tendency  to  send  its  strongest  growths 
from  that  locality.  Also,  in  removing  a  limb  from  a  vigoroas 
healthy  Vine,  we  have,  time  after  time,  had  lateral  buds  forced 
with  great  vigour  from  lb:  locality  at  which  the  amputation  was 
made-  '1  his,  we  consider,  teaches  (he  desirability  of  distributing 
the  force  of  the  Vine,  when  establishing  itself  tor  permanent 
bearing,  more  equally  than  is  tbe  case  when  young  Vines  are 
allowed  to  make  rambling  top  growth,  while  the  lower  fruit- 
bearing  shoots  are  being  robbed  and  starved. — \^The  Qardftitr.'i 


XITCHCR  OARDKH. 

CauiyioictT. — Ssed  should  be  sown  at  once  in  an  open  situation  and 
not  too  thickly,  as  the  plants  are  very  liable  to  damp  off  in  the  sead- 
ling  state  at  this  time  of  year.  Attention  will  be  necessary  to  save 
the  seeds  from  birds,  and  the  plaats  from  tbe  depredations  of  sings, 
and  should  mildew  appear  dost  the  plaata  with  quicklime.  Plauts 
from  this  sowing  most  be  transferred  to  handligbta  or  frames,  and 
will  afford  beads  succeeding  tbe  late  BroccolL  The  best  varieties 
tor  this  sowing  are  Veitch's  Early  Dwarf  Farcing,  Early  London,  and 
Walcharen. 
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Lettuce  and  Endive. — The  seed  for  next  season's  early  sapplj  of 
Lettuce  should  be  sown  in  an  open  situation.  Stanstead  Park  is  the 
best  Cabbage,  and  Black-seeded  Brown  the  best  Cos  Tarietj  for  this 
sowing.  As  the  plants  from  later  summer  sowings  of  Lettuce  and 
Endiye  become  ready  plant  out  good  breadths  in  firm  soil  to  induce 
a  sturdy  growth,  as  Lettuces  in  autumn  have  a  tendency  to  become 
soft,  and  those  grown  in  firm  soil  are  not  so  susceptible  of  injury 
from  wet  and  frost  as  those  in  loose  rich  soil.  Take  advantage  of 
sunny  days  to  tie  up  such  as  are  fit  for  blanching,  and  earth  up  the 
most  forward  crops  of  Celery  in  favourable  weather.  Continue  to 
sow  Badish  and  Mustard  and  Cress  seed  in  warm  situations. 

CoMc^e.— Plants  from  the  July  sowing  may  when  ready  be  placed 
out  where  they  are  to  remain,  selecting  rich  soil  in  a  sunny  situation, 
a  distance  of  18  inches  apart  every  way  being  ample  for  the  plants. 
By  planting  out  another  batch  in  a  fortnight's  time  in  an  open  situa- 
tion a  good  succession  of  early  Cabbages  will  be  ensured. 

HARDT  PRUIT  GARDEN. 

There  is  still  time  to  plant  Strawberries;  and  if  the  plants  that  are 
well  rooted  in  small  pots  are  turned  out  now,  and  well  attended  to  with 
water  if  the  weather  prove  dry,  they  will  afiford  some  fine  fmit  next 
season.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  defer  planting  until  spring,  runners 
may  now  be  pricked-off  in  nursery  beds.  Runners  planted  some  time 
ago  will  be  making  good  progress,  and  should  have  the  secondary 
runners  removed.  Older  plants  should  now  be  cleared  of  all  runners 
and  weeds,  so  as  to  admit  of  light  and  air  to  mature  the  crowns. 
Continue  to  attend  to  stopping  and  thinning  the  growth  of  fmit  trees, 
as,  owing  to  the  moisture  and  scanty  crop,  they  are  making  much 
growth,  especially  bush  and  pyramid  trees,  which  should  now  be  ex- 
amined, and  the  laterals  stopped  to  one  bud,  so  as  to  check  late  growth 
and  strengthen  the  buds  for  next  season.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
will  require  attention  in  stopping  laterals  and  cutting  back  gross 
growths,  as  for  the  wood  to  ripen  properly  must  be  well  exposed  to 
the  sun's  influence. 

FRUIT  HOnSKS. 

Vinti, — Former  directions  with  regard  to  the  starting  of  late  houses 
having  been  followed  the  Grapes  will  be  well  advanced,  and  in- 
stead of  keeping  the  Vines  excited  by  sharp  firing,  as  is  the  case  with 
houses  started  late  in  the  spring,  atmospheric  moisture  may  now  be 
gradually  reduced,  and  well-ripened  wood  with  highly  finished  fmit 
will  be  secured  by  the  application  of  sufiicient  artificial  heat  to  keep 
up  a  circulation  of  warm  dry  air.  The  Vines  will  rest  before  the  long 
damp  nights  set  in,  and  the  bunches  will  keep  satisfactorily  in  a  suit- 
able room,  and  this  will  admit  of  the  pmning  of  the  Vines  and  giving 
them  a  long  rest.  Vines  from  which  the  Grapes  have  been  cut  must 
not  be  neglected,  keeping  all  laterals  closely  stopped,  securing  a  dry 
warm  atmosphere  to  ensure  the  complete  maturity  of  the  wood.  The 
old  foliage  should  be  retained  as  long  as  possible,  keeping  it  free  from 
dust  and  red  spider  by  an  occasional  washing  with  the  engine  on  fine 
evenings.  Where  early  forcing  is  contemplated  the  Vines  should  bo 
pruned  by  the  middle  of  September,  the  houses  cleaned,  repaired,  and 
painted  if  necessary ;  the  borders  being  cleared  of  the  old  mulching 
and  loose  soil,  supplying  a  dressing  of  good  turfy  loam  to  which  a 
twentieth  part  of  half-inch  bones  has  been  added. 

Cucwnbert. — As  the  nights  are  becoming  cooler  less  syringing  is 
needed ;  it  must  be  done  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  ventilators 
should  be  closed  earlier,  but  there  will  not  be  any  necessity  for  fire 
heat  unless  the  night  temperature  falls  below  65^.  Much  depends 
upon  local  circumstances,  the  size  of  the  house,  elevation,  and  aspect, 
BO  that  the  cultivator  must  be  glided  by  them,  it  being  impossible  to 
li^y  down  rules  generally  applicable.  Encourage  the  plants  for 
autumn  fruiting,  removing  the  first  fruits,  also  the  staminate  blossoms 
and  tendrils.  A  sowing  should  be  made  from  now  to  the  middle  of 
the  month  to  provide  plants  that  will  supply  fruit  at  Christmas. 
Telegraph  is  the  most  reliable  variety. 

Mehnt.— The  last  batch  of  plants  will  be  making  good  progress, 
and  should  not  be  stopped  until  the  leaders  have  advanced  two-thirds 
up  the  trellis,  removing  every  alternate  lateral  directly  they  can  be 
pinched  out,  maintaining  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere  until  the 
fmit  is  setting,  when  less  moisture  is  needed.  The  latest  plants  in 
frames  have  set  their  fruit  well ;  earthing  up  the  roots  must  be  attended 


to  directly  the  fraita  commence  swelling,  watering  copiously  in  dry 
weather,  and  keeping  a  strict  watch  for  canker  at  the  collar,  and 
applying  quicklime  should  it  appear.  Keep  the  laterals  well  stopped, 
shading  only  to  prevent  flagging.  Gradually  withhold  water  at  the 
roots,  and  atmospheric  moisture  from  plants  ripening  their  fruit. 

FLOWBR  OARDEir. 

The  early  summer  months  were  not  favourable  to  a  development 
of  bloom  on  Pelargoniums  and  other  flowering  plants,  and  the  growth 
of  [the  tender  varieties  has  been  greatly  retarded;  but  the  better 
weather  of  late  has  wrought  a  change,  and  flower  gardens  will  be  in 
fine  condition  during  the  present  month.  Bemove  all  decayed  leaves, 
faded  flowers,  and  seed  pods  from  plants  in  beds,  and  in  dry  weather 
supply  water  copiously.  Although  there  is  a  slight  departure  from 
summer  bedding  in  favour  of  herbaceous  plants,  which  have  been 
unusually  attractive  this  season,  carpet  bedding  has  increased  in 
popular  favour,  and  deservedly,  for  when  well  done  it  is  very  beau- 
tiful. The  propagation  of  bedding  plants  most  now  be  poshed 
forward.  Cuttings  of  the  common  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  may  be 
inserted  in  boxes  of  sandy  soil ;  if  these  be  placed  in  a  warm  situation 
the  cuttings  will  root  freely.  Choicer  varieties  may  be  inserted  in  pots 
and  placed  in  a  frame  where  they  can  have  protection  from  heavy 
rain.  A  few  store  pots  or  pans  full  of  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  and 
Heliotropes  will  be  sufficient,  as  they  are  fre^y  increased  in  spring. 
Cuttings  of  Pansies  and  Violas  strike  freely  in  a  shady  bolder ;  the 
cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  base  of  the  plants. 

Herbaceous  plants  ehould  be  examined  frequently,  removing  all 
dead  stems  or  stalks  ;  others  will  require  staking  and  tying,  such  as 
the  late-flowering  Asters  and  ChrysanUiemnms.  Seeds  of  hardy 
annuals  should  now  be  sown  ;  when  surviving  the  winter  they  make 
a  fine  display  in  April  and  May. 

PLAKT  HOUBBB. 

Pdargoniumt, — Cut  down  the  latest-flowered  plants,  placing  them 
in  a  pit  or  frame.  Very  little  water  is  necessary.  These  first  cut- 
down  plants  will  be  ready  for  shaking  out,  as  it  is  not  well  to  let 
the  shoots  become  much  advanoed  before  repotting,  or  the  reduction 
of  the  roots  will  cause  many  to  cease  growing.  Half  the  roots  may 
be  cut  away  from  old  plants  that  are  as  large  as  required.  Turfy 
loam  with  a  sixth  of  old  manure  is  a  suitable  compost,  adding  a 
sprinkling  of  sand.  They  should  be  potted  firmly,  and  placed  in  a 
light  house  near  to  the  glass,  and  damped  lightly  every  afternoon, 
admitting  plenty  of  air. 

Mignonette. — Encourage  the  plants  to  make  strong  growth  by  keep- 
ing them  near  to  the  glass  and  shifting  as  required.  A  few  plants 
grown  well  will  afford  more  and  finer  spikes  of  bloom  than  as  many 
dozens  badly  grown.  Plants  intended  to  form  standards  should  be 
kept  to  single  stems  regularly  tied  up  to  stikes,  and  when  of  the 
required  height  they  should  have  to  be  trained  over  an  umbrella  wire 
stand.  Green  aphides  must  be  destroyed  by  syringing  with  tobacco 
water  or  moderate  fumigation. 

JRotet, — Plants  in  pots  that  have  been  well  attended  during  summer 
should  now  be  placed  in  an  open  sunny  position  to  ripen  the  growth ; 
and  if  there  is  any  trace  of  mildew  promptly  apply  flowers  of  sulphur, 
as  unless  this  is  destroyed  it  will  give  much  trouble  when  the  trees 
are  under  glass.  Where  potting  id  necessary  it  should  be  done  with- 
out delay,  placing  the  trees  at  the  back  of  a  wall  or  fence  for  a  few 
days.  Clematises  are  valuable  for  decorative  purposes,  and  should 
be  placed  in  a  sunny  situation  similar  to  the  Boses,  affording  water 
so  as  not  to  stop  growth  all  at  once,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  not 
to  allow  the  soil  to  become  too  wet  by  heavy  rains,  or  the  growth  will 
not  ripen  well. 

Plants  of  Anemone  japonica  alba  lifted  before  the  buds  are  too 
much  advanced,  potted,  and  placed  on  a  north  border  for  a  few  days 
and  kept  moist,  will  make  fine  specimens  for  conservatory  decoration. 
Dwarf  Asters  may  be  taken  up  from  the  borders  and  plotted  three  or 
four  together  in  a  6-inch  pot,  and  if  the  soil  is  well  soaked  to  prevent 
the  plants  flagging  they  will  be  found  very  useful  for  decorative 
purposes. 

Richardiat, — Plants  that  have  been  retained  in  pots  will  be  starting 
into  growth  and  should  be  potted  at  once.    It  is  only  iiecessary  to 
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remoTO  the  soil  not  ocenpied  with  roots ;  turfy  loam  with  a  fifth  of 
weU-d6oay«d  manora  suits  them  well,  proriding  good  drainage,  as 
oopions  snpplies  of  water  are  necessary.  Supply  weak  liquid  manure 
freely,  as  the  spathes  are  fine  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants. 
Those  planted  out  may  be  lifted  and  potted  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  be  placed  under  oorer  before  frost. 

Solaaums  that  haTS  been  planted  oat  should  now  be  lifted  and 
potted  in  6  or  7-inch  pots  aocordiDg  to  the  sise  of  the  plants,  and  as 
soon  as  potted  they  should  be  placed  near  a  wall  or  where  they  will 
be  sheltered  until  they  commence  growth.  Attend  to  Tree  Carnations 
for  winter  flowering,  placing  them  in  a  position  where  they  will 
zeceiTO  all  the  light  possible,  so  as  to  keep  them  dwaif  and  stout,  as 
upon  this  depends  the  production  of  flowers  in  quantity.  Hydrangea 
cuttings  from  plants  that  hare  formed  the  buds  if  now  inserted  strike 
readily  in  gentle  heat,  and  form  much  dwarfer  specimens  than  those 
struck  in  spring.  Take  off  the  cuttings  with  about  three  joints  and 
insert  in  small  pots,  in  which  they  may  be  allowed  to  flower,  as  plants 
in  8  and  4-inch  pots  giro  fine  heads  if  supplied  with  liquid  manure. 

Roman  ff^actnlib.— PIac9  fOur  or  five  bulbs  in  6-inch  pots,  or  in 
pans,  as  close  almost  as  they  can  be  placed  to  yield  flowers  for  cutting, 
employing  turfy  loam  with  a  fifth  of  well-decayed  manure  and  a  little 
sand,  coTcring  the  pots  with  about  6  inches  of  ashes  or  cocoa  refuse. 
The  plants  will  soon  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  and  should  before  top 
growth  is  much  adraaced  be  mored  to  a  position  near  the  glass  in  a 
light  airy  house,  from  whence  they  can  be  remored  to  warmer  quarters 
to  accelerate  the  flowering ;  but  they  must  be  kept  near  the  glass. 
Indispensable  as  are  these  general  faTourites,  the  Paper-white  and 
double  Roman  Narcissus  are  almost  as  requisite ;  henoe  they  should 
be  now  potted,  reoeiring  the  same  treatment  as  the  Hyacinths.  They 
will  come  in  at  about  the  same  time,  flowering  by  Korember  with 
gentle  forcing,  or  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  in  December.  The 
Guernsey  and  Belladonna  Lilies  also  will  need  to  be  potted  at  once. 

Fto&te^— Plants  that  hare  had  the  runnere  removed  from  them,  and 
have  been  kept  free  from  weeds  since  they  were  planted  out  as  rooted 
runners  or  suckers  in  spring,  will  now  have  formed  good  crowns. 
Such  as  are  intended  for  planting  in  frames  or  pits  should  be  lifted 
with  balls  and  placed  in  rich  soil,  giving  a  thorough  soaking  of  water 
and  keeping  off  the  lights  until  frost.  If  deferred  until  later  the  check 
consequent  upon  removal  retards  the  flowering. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn. — lUuttrated  Catalogue  of  Bulbs, 

Charles  Turner^  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. — Catalogue  of  Bulbi  and 
Liti  of  8trawberrte$, 

Oeorge  Bunyard  &  Co.,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Haidstone.— Ca/aZflt^ne 
(f  RoMet, 

Samuel  Yates.  16  and  18,  Old  Hillgate,  Manchester.— /7/tis^ra(e(} 
Calaiogue  ofBuibt. 


CTO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Book  (S,  Jf,  ir.).~-We  xegret  ws  are  unable  to  answer  joor  quostloa.  If 
you  can  atate  the  lubject  In  connection  with  which  the  work  waa  meationed  we 
may  poeaibly  be  able  to  find  what  yoa  require* 

The  Hampton  Court  Tine  (/.  J<mes).—Tben  are  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  hundred  bnnoheaL  of  Qrapee  at  present  mi  the  abore  Vine,  their  aggxe- 
gate  weight  being  eetinuited  at  about  600  lbs. 

Notice  to  Quit  (A  Cottaffe  <7er(fm«r).— No  one  can  pomibly  nnderaUnd 
the  case  aa  yoa  hare  endesTOiivBd  to  state  It,  and  the  only  aate  coarH  for  yon  to 
adopt  is  to  conanlt  a  solicitor. 

Nicotine  Soap  (ii  Victim  qf  Bug).— This  insectidde  has  been  advertised 
in  the  Joamal  by  the  mannfactnrers,  Heasn.  Oorry  &  Soper,  who  state  that  it 
can  be  had  retail  from  all  asedemen  and  florists, 

Melone  under  Rough  Glass  (£r«rf6ir|r).— Roogh  pUte  glass  Is  Dnsoit- 
able  for  pits  and  frames  intended  for  Melons,  aa  it  Is  only  daring  very  bright 
amnmera  that  the  froit  can  be  depended  on  to  ripen  well  and  asaome  a  high 
flavour  in  soeh  stmctores.  Much  the  same  remarks  apply  to  Cncumben— tf^^ 
such  good  cropa  cannot  be  depended  on  under  rough  aa  under  clear  glasa. 


Peoolies  Dooaylag  (JK.  J?.  ^.).~The  spedmen  was  very  nnich  crushed  on 
arrival*  but  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  by  an  ezamiuation  of  the  decaying 
mass  the  flrult  appears  to  have  been  punctured  by  some  insect,  it  may  be  by  the 


larvae  of  a  Tortrix.    Search  carefully,  and  you  may  poesibly  find  a  small  incon. 
spicnoos  caterpillar,  and  if  so  yoa  may  conclude  it  Is  tlM  cause  of  the  mischief. 

Grapes  CraoUng  ^R.  8.  0.).~The  Madreaflald  Court  Grape  is  more  liable 
to  crack  than  many  other  varieties,  and  we  have  observed  that  it  often  craoka 
the  worst  when  the  crop  is  light  in  comparison  with  the  vigour  of  the  Vine. 
Poasibly  if  yoa  notch  the  wood  just  below  the  bunches,  and  ao  check  the  flow  of 
sap  to  the  fruit»  that  yoa  may  mitigate  the  evil.  Mildew  may  be  destroyed  by 
dusting  it  with  sulphur. 

Land  Valuatloii  (/.  B.).—li  is  impoaalble  for  aDyone  to  answer  your 
qoeationa  aatlafisetorily  wfthont  an  inspection  of  the  land  and  yoasesaing  some 
knowledge  of  the  district.  The  land  in  aome  localities  is  steadily  increaaing  la 
valuer  and  the  increaae  In  time  may  be  ocnBlderable»  while  in  other  plaoea  the 
leverse  may  be  the  caae.  It  is  only  by  a  full  consideration  of  theae  circamatanoaa 
that  the  leasehold  value  of  the  land  can  be  obtained,  and  whether  long  or  short 
leasee  aie  likely  to  be  the  most  advantageous  to  the  oooupier.  Consult  emneoM 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  has  good  practical  Imowledge  on  the  aabject.  In  no 
other  way  can  yon  set  with  safety. 

Plants  at  the  North  Pole  (F,  Jir.).-In  1873  Capt.  A.  H.  Markham 
collected,  chiefly  at  Foiy  Beach,  Banunculus  gracilis,  Fapaver  alpinum,  Lychnia 
apetala,  Stellaria  Edwardsii,  Dryas  octopetala ;  Saxifraga  ca»pitoaa,  8.  nivalia, 
8.  flagellaris,  and  S.  oppoaiti/oUa ;  Pedicnlaris  hirsuta,  Juncus  biglumis,  Salix 
aretica,  Alopecnrua  alplnus,  Festoca  ovina  var.,  Pleuropogon  Babini,  Platysma 
iuniperinum,  and  Alectoria  ocbrolenca.  There  have  also  been  found  there 
Diaba  alplna,  Ceiaatium  alpinum.  Taraxacum  Dene-leonia  var^  and  Poa  flexuoaa. 
These  were  collected  in  the  highest  latitude  from  which  flowering  plants  have 
hitherto  been  obtained.  Of  these  the  Pleuropogon  is  the  only  genua  absolutely 
conflned  to  the  Arctic  regions. 

Painting  Greenhouses  (/.  £.).—We  scarcely  underatand  your  question. 
You  aak  for  the  "  best  form  of  stage  for  painting  the  roofs."  The  term  **  stage  " 
implies  that  yoa  mean  the  inside  pwtlon  of  the  roof,  aa  only  ladders  are  requhml 
on  the  outside.  For  this  purpose  a  "  box  ladder  "  is  employed  in  some  plaoea, 
the  steps  being  flat,  and  boarded  from  the  back  edge  of  the  lower  to  the  front 
edge  of  the  step  above  it,  the  steps  being  of  a  suitable  angle  for  the  roof.  A 
WKHrkman  cannot  touch  the  glasa  with  his  feet  when  on  a  ladder  of  this  kind. 
Such  ladders,  however,  are  heavy,  cumbersome,  and  rather  expensive,  and  most 
painters  can  do  very  well  without  them  with  an  ordinary  ladder  placed  on 
battens  and  a  board  placed  under  the  ladder.  If  you  refer  to  the  inaide  of  the 
roof  the  **  stage  "  must  depend  on  the  arrangement  of  the  houae,  and  a  painter 
will  be  able  to  suggest  the  best  form  for  using. 

Bummer-pruning  Fruit  Trees  (/<rf«m).— Ail  the  breaatwood  and  super- 
fluona  growths  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees  should  be  removed  at  once,  shortening 
them  to  about  four  leaves  next  to  the  main  branchea.  The  buds  so  left  will 
not  produce  a  second  growth  now ;  perhaps  the  top  one  may  do  so,  but  it  can  be 
pinched,  or  left  to  be  removed  at  the  winter  pruning.  Of  couxm  any  shoota 
requized  for  further  branches  and  the  extenaloa  ahoota  for  occupying  further 
apace  must  be  retained. 

RemoTing  Potato  Haulm  (/d^m).— After  the  disease  is  clearly  present 
in  the  foliage  and  stems  it  is  no  uie  removing  the  haulm  for  the  preservation  of 
the  tubers,  but  if  the  haulm  la  removed  before  the  foliage  is  aflteted  the  tubers 
will  be  safe.  We  have  not  known  it  necessary  to  remove  the  haukn  of  Magnum 
Bonuma,  the  stems  of  which  appear  to  contain  much  woody  tissue,  which  poa. 
sibly  aneata  the  spread  of  the  mycelium  of  the  f uugua,  and  the  tubers  are  left 
in  comparative  safety.  The  more  fully  the  stems  and  foliage  are  exposed  to  the 
air  the  firmer  they  become,  therefore  thin  planting  ahould  be  adopted. 

Tea  Rose  Luxuriant  (5.  /7.)>~It  is  not  eaay  to  adriae  you  without 
knowing  the  condition  of  the  other  portions  of  the  plant.  If  the  other  growths 
are  healthy,  fairly  strong,  and  well  placed  for  covering  a  wall,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  shorten  the  luxuriant  shoot  so  as  to  equalise  the  sap  and  form  a  good 
foundation  for  a  healthy  plant.  If  the  other  portions  an  very  weak  the  shoot 
may  grow  unchecked  for  the  jrarpose  of  encouraging  root-action,  and  be  shortened 
aa  required  in  the  winter,  the  weaker  growths  being  cut  away. 

The  Trebbiano  Grape  {W.A.  B.).—To  have  this  Grape  In  good  condi- 
tion it  requires  a  higher  temperature  than  is  necessary  for  Black  Hambuiifh  and 
Foster's  Seedling.  The  Qrapes  sent,  owing  to  having  been  looeely  placed  in  a 
tin  box,  were  so  much  crushed  by  being  shaken  in  transit  aa  almost  to  be 
unrecogniNible,  while  the  juice  satureted  the  letter  accompanying  them,  reducing 
it  almost  to  pulp.  The  Vine  should  have  the  benefit  of  fire  heat  now  for  maturing 
ita  growth,  unripe  wood  being  the  source  of  many  failures  in  Grape  cultme. 

Propagating  and  "VTintering  Tuberous  Begonias  (/*.  B^  Nor- 
%BieK),'^lt  you  insert  strong  healthy  cuttings  at  once  in  sandy  aoil  in  a  propagat- 
ing pit  they  will  emit  loota  speedily,  and  form  small  tuben  before  the  winter. 
The  cuttings  must  only  be  shaded  to  prevent  flagging,  and  must  be  inured  to 
light  and  air  as  soon  aa  poasible  to  induce  healthy  growth.  After  the  growth 
haa  died  down  we  ahould  plunge  tlie  pots  in  slightly  molat  ooooa-nnt  fibre  refoaa 
in  a  tempenture  of  about  59^.  If  the  email  tuben  are  kept  too  dry  they  wiU 
ahrivel,  and  If  too  wet  they  will  decay*  especially  if  in  a  low  temperature.  You 
must  not  expect  ever>  tuber  to  grow  in  the  spring,  for  even  when  great  care  haa 
been  exercised  in  preserving  them  a  number  of  tubers  not  infrequently  refuse  to 
start.  We  should  insert  the  cuttings  singly  in  8-inch  pots,  and  winter  the 
tubers  in  the  same  pots,  aa  it  is  too  late  for  inserting  cuttings  to  be  potted  off 
this  autumn. 

Propagating  Bedding  Pelargoniums  (r.  /.).— Ko  one  can  tell  what 
the  weather  may  be  a  week  after  writing.  In  ordinary  weather,  and  the  aoil 
being  moist  when  used,  the  cuttings  would  receive  no  harm  from  not  being 
watered  during  that  period.  In  dry  weather  a  good  watering  may  be  given ;  bat 
had  showen  prevailed,  as  they  have  done  heavily  in  eome  districts,  Mtifldal 
watering  vronld  have  proved  deleterious.  The  soil  should  not  bedust  dry  for 
long  together  at  any  time.  Seed  of  Aubrietiaa  sown  now  will  not  produce  planta 
that  will  fiower  next  spring.    The  same  remark  appliea  to  perennial  Alysauma. 

Seoond  Crop  of  Pigs  (X  T.  2r.).— If  the  trees  are  in  a  house  to  which 
heat  can  be  applied  the  shoota  may  be  pinched  above  the  fruit,  which  will  then 
ripen,  a  proper  temperature  being  maintained.  If  the  trees  are  in  the  open  air 
andin  a  weak  state,  the  Incipient  fruits  had  better  be  removed ;  but  if  the  trees 
are  luxuriant  the  second  crop  will  do  no  harm  if  left  on  until  the  fruita  shrivel 
and  drop  off.  Without  knowing  to  what  trees  you  refer  aa  being  unhealthy  we 
are  unable  to  suggest  the  cause  of  their  unsatisfactory  state,  but  we  know  that 
many  forest  trees  were  considerably  injured  by  the  prolonged  severity  of  last 
winter. 

Sliaw's  «<  Market  Gardening »»  f7«?«<r«r).— OwingtoanextniordinMy 
pr«?s  of  matter  that  we  have  experienced  for  some  months  past  we  havobeen 
reluctantly  compelled  to  defer  the  publication  not  only  of  notices  of  some  books, 


bnt  alio  of  mnmaiiioitloni  of  ntna  ud  IsMmt  tlikt  bin  bam  Undlf  nt  to 
B  bj  Tirlon  conHponikDlii.  Pulling  u  opportanltj  of  nfurtug  man  lalij  to 
tb*  book  In  qaHUon,in  nowULjof  It  briall J  Uimt  lllai  -     " 

■object.  It  li  wrtttnn  bj  ■  prmiUol  ani  obMrr«ni  inu 
bjrtj  dcwulbed  irlwt  ha  hw  In  bli  tIiIU  U  Hnni  lugi 
OowarfTowIng  wtaMlihnifnt^,  uid  nrnrded  wbit  h«  ]<«tii 
A>  tba  hwttng  gnmn  of  girdan  produoo  for  nwiiut  di 
ealtnnl  icmulu  ambodltd  In  tbe  chiplcia  tn  aoanil, 
adopted  bj  mnay  fudanan  and  cultinton  of  the  boU- 
AlMtphlln  aiutrKlU  UohoBlthy  (e^  B/f^ld}.— 


tamj  be  mefulLj 
11  prababdltj  the 


.__ _ jdeol  the  bull  formed  bf  t 

m.  Too  had  battar  takt  ttia  plut  np  ind  carefulli  nmafa  t 
And  Die  root!,  tamorJDg  all  ttial  an  deul,  than  aiiber  pot  thi 
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THE  CROSS-BREED  INQ  OF  SHEEP. 

[Conliaued /ram  page  108.) 
H^TTKa  described  the  Tarioue  pnre  breeds  of  nheep,  withoat 
whicb  iirosEiiig  wonld  be  comparatlrely  uDprofitnble,  we  now 
propose  to  allude  to  the  plana  and  Byetema  adopted  bj  ibe  most 
emineot  agrlcaltuTigta  in  improTing  and  establiahing  thoac  breeda 
which  stand  higheat  in  eslimatioD,  and  also  to  consider  the  means 
we  have  for  raising  animals  of  a  stjle  and  character  diattnct  from 
thoae  we  possess  at  present.  We  will  take  fint  the  Hampshire 
and  West  Conaty  Downs.  Hie  native  breeds  in  both  Hampshire 
and  Wiltshire  were  originall;  horned  white-faced  animals.  They 
.  large,  coarse,  flat-sided,  but  hardy  sheep,  well  suited  for 
folding  on  the  bills.  These  horned  Eampshirea  were  crossed 
with  the  Sooth  Down  nearly  or  quite  one  hundred  years  ago ;  bat 
the  WUtuhires  were  not  often  crossed,  but  exchanged  for  Poutb 
Downs  BOTDcwliat  later,  for  it  Dccnrs  that  tba  last  flock  of  these 
horned  sheep  were  seen  in  the  year  1619.  Be  this  m  it  may, 
both  the  Eampsbirea  and  Wiltsbirea  as  Down  sheep  were  coarse 
animals,  tbc  former  being  the  want,  and  showing  leas  of  tlie 
South  Down  character  than  the  Wiltshire.  Neither  of  the  breeds 
showed  any  improvement  worth  notice  until  about  the  year  1630, 
when  Hr.  John  T.  Twynam  ot  Winchester  nsed  the  improved 
Cotswold  nun  with  his  Hampshire  ewes,  and  the  result  ot  the 
first  cross  gave  a  stroDg  ptoof  of  the  preponderating  effect  of  the 
male  animal.  This  cross  gave  by  careful  selection  ot  the  darkest* 
faced  and  best  aheep  a  valuable  opportunity  for  the  breeders  ia 
both  Wiltshire  and  Hampsbira  to  improve  their  flocks,  and  some 
of  them  did  ao  by  the  purchase  of  lama  from  Mr.  Twynam'a 
flock.  It  may  be  fairly  inferred,  tbat  altbongb  special  circom- 
stances  occurred  to  prevent  Mr.  Twynam  from  carrying  out  bis 
original  object  of  establishing  a  crossbreed  of  a  type  andcbaractec 
similar  to  what  baa  since  been  done  in  the  Oxford  Down,  yet  it 
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effected  a  great  improvement  in  the  flocks  in  both  connties,  tbe 
animals  yielding  more  wool,  having  a  greater  aptitude  to  fatten, 
and  producing  a  greater  number  of  twin  lambs.  Tbe  next  im- 
provement in  connection  with  tbe  Hampshire  or  West  County 
Down  breed  occurred  through  the  intelligence  and  perseverance 
of  the  late  Mr.  William  Humphrey,  of  Oak  Ash,  Chaddle worth, 
Berks,  specimens  from  whose  flock  were  often  prizewinners  ac 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meetings.  It  may  be  stated 
that  it  was  these  splendii4  sheep  which  induced  the  Koyal  Society 
to  admit  into  their  prize  list  the  Hampshire  or  West  County 
Down.  These  had  previously  been  exhibited  in  the  short-woolled 
classes  with  a  variety  of  others,  and  we  recollect  at  the  Chester 
Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Society  that  this  stock  as  shearlings  ex- 
ceeded all  others. 

The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Humphrey  in  establishing  the  type 
of  his  improved  Hampshire  Downs  was  as  follows.  He  has  said, 
*'  I  received  my  first  impression  of  the  desire  to  improve  my  sheep 
through  noticing  the  manner  in  which  the  Cotswold  breed  had 
been  improved  by  crossing  with  the  smaller  Leicester  breed,  and 
the  most  robust  animals  of  tbe  produce  being  selected  for  use  ; 
the  thought  then  struck  me  that  my  best  plan  would  be  to  obtain 
a  first-rate  Sussex  Down  ram  to  put  to  my  larger  Hampshire 
Down  ewe,  in  order  that  I  might  improve  the  quality  and  form 
of  flesh,  still  retaining  the  size  and  nardihood  so  necessary  for 
folding  on  our  cold  and  exposed  hills.  In  consequence  I  applied 
to  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  who  sent  me  a  shearling  by  his  favourite 
sheep  called  Babrabam,  and  for  two  years  I  selected  for  myself 
but  did  not  use  them,  as  they  did  not  suit  me  so  well.  I  then 
commissioned  him,  without  regard  to  the  cost,  to  send  me  his 
sheep  which  obtained  the  flnit  prize  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  of 
the  Koyal  Society  ;  and  from  th^  first  and  the  last  two  sheep—by 
marking  the  lambs  of  each  tribe  as  they  fell,  then  coupling  them 
together  at  the  third  and  fourth  generation — my  present  flock 
was  made,  not  having  used  any  other  blood  on  the  male  side  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  I  found  some  difficulty  at  flrst  when 
putting  the  first-produce  ram  to  the  firstjproduce  ewe,  the  lambs 
coming  too  small  to  suit  my  customers.  To  obviate  this  difficulty 
I  drafted  out  the  smallest-bred  ewes,  replacing  them  with  the 
largest  Hampshire  Down  ewes  which  I  could  meet  with  that 
suited  my  fancy,  still  continuing  to  use  the  most  masculine  and 
robust  of  my  rams  to  keep  up  the  size.  Some  of  my  friends 
advised  me  to  use  a  large  coarse  sheep  to  the  smallest  ewes  to 
remedy  the  defect,  but  the  larger  ewe  seemed  to  me  the  better 
way,  and  that  course  1  pursued,  and  the  using  of  no  male  animal 
but  my  own,  the  pedigree  of  which  I  was  acquainted  with  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  has  succeeded  beyond  what  I  could  have 
expected."  Now,  we  recommend  all  parties  intending  to  raise  a 
new  breed  by  crossing  to  take  particular  notice  of  Mr.  Humphrey's 
mode  of  procedure,  because  we  consider  it  not  only  based  upon 
sound  principles,  but  because  it  has  the  further  recommendation 
of  his  great  success. 

As  an  improver  of  the  Wiltshire  Down  breed,  originally  de- 
scended from  the  Sussex  Down,  we  must  introduce  the  name  of 
Mr.  James  Rawlence  of  Bulbridge,  near  Wilton,  who  says,  <'  I 
commenced  improving  my  flock  by  drafting  all  the  small  and 
delicate  ewes,  and  tbe  remainder  were  crossed  with  rams  of  the 
Hampshire  breed.  I  bred  from  their  produce  for  some  years,  and 
then  had  another  cross  with  the  Hampshire,  still  continuing  to 
cull  defective  ewes.  After  I  had  obtained  considerable  size  from 
the  infusion  of  the  Hampshire  blood  I  had  recourse  to  some  rams 
bred  by  Mr.  Humphrey  of  Chaddleworth,  Berks.  I  use  my  own 
rams,  and  I  also  frequently  purchase  a  few  of  the  best  Hampshire 
ewes  I  can  get,  put  my  own  sheep  to  them,  and  use  their  lambs. 
I  also  put  a  sheep  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  to  some  of  tbe  best  of  my 
ewes,  and  select  rams  from  their  produce,  thus  getting  fresh  blood 
without  making  an  entire  cross."  Mr.  Rawlence*s  great  experience 
and  success  renders  his  observations  worthy  of  great  attention  and 
consideration  by  flock-masters  in  general. 

We  must  now  give  the  particulars  and  origin  c<f  the  celebrated 
new  Oxford  Down  breed,  which  has  been  recognised  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  as  an  established  style  and  type  of  sheep,  and 
included  in  their  prize  list  within  the  last  twenty  years.  These 
large  and  beautiful  animals,  ot  which  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Druce 
of  Eynsham,  Oxon,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
breeders,  says  that  **the  founlation  of  this  class  of  sheep  was 
begun  here  about  the  year  1833  by  using  a  well-made  ana  n^at 
Cotawold  ram  with  Hampshire  Down  ewes.  At  the  Fame  period 
several  breeders  of  sheep  in  this  neighbourhood  also  tried  the  ex- 
periment, consequently  there  has  always  been  an  opportunity  of 
getting  f^?sh  blood  by  selecting  sheep  which  suited  different 
flocks,  and  thereby  maintaining  the  uniform  character  which  is 
now  established."  Mr.  Druce  adds,  **  With  ordinary  skill  in  sheep- 
farming  I  flnd  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  form  and  size  of  the 


animal  as  it  should  be,  the  wool  of  a  valuable  texture,  and  the 
carcase  not  deficient  in  quality  ;  and  I  maintain  that  the  good 
qualities  can  be  better  secured  by  employing  the  cross-bred 
animals  on  both  sides  than  by  confining  the  practice  to  the  first 
cross."  Mr.  Charles  Howard  of  Biddenham,  Bedford,  has  also 
been  a  very  successful  breeder  of  the  same  class  of  sheep,  and 
following  pretty  much  the  same  method  of  obtaining  it  as  that 
pursued  by  Mr.  Druce.  This  breed  of  sheep  now  ranks  very 
nigh  in  the  estimation  of  farmers,  particularly  in  the  midland 
counties.  In  referring  to  the  Shropshire  Downs,  which  although 
of  mixed  origin  have  also  been  admitted  into  the  prize  lints, 
and  to  some  extent  may  be  considered  rivals  of  the  Hampshire 
and  South  Down  stock,  have  unquestionably  sprung  from  an 
original  and  local  breed  called  the  Morfe  Common  sheep,  a 
locality  near  Bridgenortb,  for  a  long  time,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  crossed  with  not  only  the  long-woolled  Leicesters  and  Oots- 
wolde,  but  also  the  short-woolled  l^uth  Downs.  The  admixture 
of  such  different  blood  prevented  such  a  uniformity  of  type  as 
was  desirable ;  but  as  the  system  advanced  in  sheep-crossing  they 
have  been  improved,  so  that  tbey  are  also  admitted  into  the  prize 
list  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ;  and  at  tbe  Chester  meeting, 
where  they  were  shown  with  other  breeds,  they  were  distinguish^ 
by  receiving  the  prizes  as  older  sheep  when  they  had  no  chance 
against  tbe  Hampshires  as  shearlings.  These  sheep  still  vary 
more  in  character  and  style  than  any  other  recognised  breed,  but 
Lord  Chesham  has  done  more  to  fix  a  type  for  them  than  any 
other  breeder. 

Now,  after  having  related  matters  as  to  the  characteristics  of 
certain  breeds  it  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  and  may  be 
made  valuable  by  the  selection  of  rams  of  certain  breeds  for  cross- 
ing the  off-going  ewes  or  tbe  last  year  of  breeding  for  tbe  sale  of 
lambs  or  tegs  for  slaughter,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Oxfords  offer 
a  better  alliance  than  the  long-woolled  and  white-faced  breeds, 
because  the  butchers  prefer  sheep  with  dark  faces,  as  they  are  sure 
to  die  with  more  internal  fat,  making  also  a  higher  price  at  a 
given  weight.  We  will  now  give  a  few  of  our  opinions  relating 
to  the  possibility  of  raising  a  new  breed,  and  possessing  in  our 
opinion  some  viduable  qualities  beyond  either  of  our  types  at 
present  in  existence.  Having  been  accustomed  for  many  years  to 
the  rearing  of  lambs  bred  from  tbe  homed  ewes,  both  of  Dorset 
and  Somerset,  produced  by  a  cross  with  a  Down  ram,  we  have 
often  thought  if  a  breed  could  be  established  of  this  cross  how 
desirable  it  may  be  if  carefully  carried  out.  We  have  been  led 
into  this  way  of  thinking  because  many  years  ago  there  was  a 
little  movement  in  this  direction  made  by  some  of  the  Dorset  and 
Somerset  breeders,  who  thought  that  they  may  give  up  the  idea  of 
homed  sheep  and  obtain  all  the  advantages  they  required  from  a 
Down  breed  ;  but  they  soon  found  that  the  Downs  would  not 
lamb  early,  even  in  their  climate  and  soil,  where  the  horned  ewes 
had  always  done  so.  They  also  found  that  the  homed  ewes  leave 
a  superior  fold  of  manure  for  the  food  consumed  compared  with 
the  Downs,  and  that  they  could  not  raise  enough  lambs  from  the 
Downs.  Some  farmers  tried  tbe  first  cross,  but  they  were  not 
continued.  We  have  purchased  this  cross  in  two  instances,  and 
they  answered  an  excellent  purpose — lambing  early  in  December 
with  plenty  of  twins,  and  tbe  ewes  being  excellent  mothers 
furnished  the  best  quality  of  lambs  at  Easter.  In  the  endeavour 
to  establish  a  fixed  character  and  type  between  the  homed  ewe 
and  Hampshire  Down  we  should  select  tbe  former  of  the  best 
class,  like  those  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Pitfield  of  Higher 
Eype,  Bridport,  Dorset,  whose  stock  is  still  maintained  in  the 
county,  his  rams  having  been  much  sought  for.  These  ewes  being 
well-woolled,  short-legged,  long,  deep,  and  round  in  the  body, 
also  yielding  the  greatest  number  of  lambs,  and  being  capable  of 
becoming  fat  during  the  time  of  rearing  their  lambs,  which  tbey 
make  of  the  best  quality,  would  in  our  opinion  if  crossed  with 
the  Down  produce  a  breed  having  all  the  qualities  which  can  be 
required  if  carried  out  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 
would  well  repay  after  some  years  any  farmer  of  sufficient  ex- 
perience and  perseverance  who  would  not  hesitate  about  the 
trouble  and  expense. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Hor»e  Labour. — In  some  of  the  early  districts  harvest  work  will  be 
forward  enough  foi  the  horses  to  be  employed  on  the  land  in  various 
ways ;  some  of  them  will  be  engaged  in  preparing  the  land  for  sowing 
with  Trifolinm,  Vetches,  Ac  After  sowing  the  seed  of  these  green 
crops  upon  the  cleanest  fields,  and  those  requiring  the  least  labour  in 
prepaiation,  some  work  may  then  be  undertaken  on  the  land  called 
autumn  cultivation ;  but  steam  power  should  be  made  to  precede  the 
horse  labour,  not  only  because  so  much  more  work  can  be  effected 
within  a  given  time,  and  more  effectually  performed,  but  also  because 
it  relieves  the  animal  power  of  the  farm,  whether  horses  or  oxen, 
of  the  heaviest  work.    This  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  when 
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we  consider  the  cost  of  the  food  of  the  working  animals,  and  as  far 
as  horses  are  concerned  the  yearly  depreciation  m  yalne  also.  For  a 
fortnight  past,  and  as  soon  as  the  Wheat  crop  had  been  carried,  we 
haye  noticed  the  double  engines  steam  tackle  at  work  on  some  farms, 
yeiy  much  to  the  credit  of  the  managers,  whether  thej  are  on  a  home 
farm  or  occupiers  as  the  tenants  of  tke  land.  This  is  taking  time  bj 
tiie  forelock,  and  on  the  same  farms  last  spring  we  noticed  the  steam 
power  at  work,  which  forwarded  the  seed  time  so  much  that  we  now 
see  these  fields  coTered  with  splendid  root  crops  seeded  in  due  season, 
as  well  as  fine  crops  of  Barley  sown  after  Wheat.  The  autumn  work 
we  are  now  recommending  could  not  be  done  last  year  to  any  extent 
in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  harvest,  thus  leaving  a  legacy 
of  labour  for  the  i>resent  year.  There  is,  however,  every  appearance 
of  this  season  continuing  favourable  for  all  work  required  upon  the 
land.  Upon  the  strong  and  heavy  lands  preparation  for  the  Wheat 
crop  seeding  should  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  Whether  the  pre- 
paration is  by  the  long  fallow  or  after  fallow  crop,  such  as  Beans  or 
JPeas,  the  land  cannot  be  tilled  too  soon  after  the  crops  are  cleared 
and  the  manure  carted  upon  th»  land  so  long  as  the  weather  continues 
favourable,  after  which  artificials  may  be  sown  broadcast  and  ridged 
in,  or  the  manure  may  be  applied  in  the  spring.  Where  the  strong 
lands  are  put  into  Wheat  out  of  Clover  lea  the  manure  should  now  be 
laid  out  and  the  land  ploughed  and  pressed,  in  order  that  it  may 
become  mellow  before  the  seed  is  drilled :  and  we  must  again  call  the 
attention  of  the  home  farmer  to  the  policy  of  wide  drilling,  so  that 
in  the  spring  the  ordinary  three-sharea  horse  hoe  may  be  effectively 
employed  Mtweeu  the  rows ;  for  upon  cold  strong  soils  in  some 
seasons  the  Wheat  plant  will  lose  colour  and  look  sickly  and  yellow, 
in  which  case  nothing  changes  the  colour  of  the  plant  like  effective 
moving  of  the  surface  by  the  horse  hoe.  The  plan  of  hoeing  with 
the  machine,  which  does  the  width  of  the  drill  at  one  operation,  is  by 
no  means  suited  to  the  hard  surface  of  the  land  in  winter-sown  Wheat, 
although  it  does  very  well  upon  spring-sown  Lent  corn,  the  soil  being 
loose. 

Hand  Labour, — ^This  will  still  be  required  for  drawing  straw  for 
thatching  corn  and  pulse  ricks,  the  second  hoeing  of  some  late  root 
crops  which  may  have  been  neglected  during  the  harvest,  filling  and 
spreading  of  manure,  and  hedge-trimming.  In  the  later  districts  the 
men  will  be  engagea  for  a  little  time  yet  in  cutting  and  tving  the 
grain  and  pulse  crops,  and  on  such  farms  all  roots  should  be  sown 
early,  so  as  not  to  require  any  attention  by  horse  or  hand  hoeing 
during  the  harvest.  The  early  crops  of  Turnips  are  so  fine  this  year 
that  they  are  now  fit  for  feeding  by  the  sheep,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  a  run  on  the  Clover  and  Saintfoin  leas  they  may  be  folded  at 
night  on  the  roots,  receiving  some  little  cake  or  com  as  the  weather 
and  objects  for  which  the  sheep  are  kept  may  dictate.  If  sheep  are 
intended  to  be  fattened  for  the  Christmas  markets  it  may  be  desirable 
not  to  allow  the  sheep  to  run  into  other  grass  keeping,  for  after  they 
get  accustomed  to  the  root  food  they  do  best  to  remain  on  the  land 
and  have  a  small  fold  twice  each  day  with  half  a  pound  of  cake  or 
com  at  first,  but  further  on  in  the  season  they  may  have  one  pound 
each  sheep  \  but  they  never  pay  for  more,  because  they  cannot  pro- 
perly assimilate  a  larger  quantity,  or  tum  it  into  profitable  meat.  As 
the  root  crops  are  so  abundant  the  milch  cows  may  have  some  Turnips 
drawn  on  to  the  pastures  as  supplementary  to  the  grass  food.  If, 
however,  a  butter-making  dairy  is  kept  the  root-feeding  should  be 
omitted,  and  cake  or  com  added  where  the  grass  is  short.  When  the 
root  crop  is  abundant  like  it  is  now  at  least  one-third  of  the  crop  may 
be  pulled  and  carried  away,  two-thirds  of  a  full  crop  being  quite 
enough  for  consumption  on  the  arable  land  with  cake  where  a  com 
crop  18  to  follow.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  home  farmer  to  consider 
his  position  as  to  obtaining  the  cattle  for  stall  or  box  feeding  during 
the  winter ;  but  where  there  is  a  good  sale  for  milk,  or  where  it  is  con- 
venient to  obtain  calves  for  suckling,  milch  cows  with  calves  at  foot 
will  pay  more  money  than  fattening  bullocks,  especially  if  the  cows 
are  kept  to  the  stalls  and  receive  the  same  allowance  of  food  as  the 
fatting  cattle.  In  that  case  the  cows  if  well  bred,  either  Devons, 
Heref ords,  or  Shorthorns^  will  feed  out  fat,  although  they  may  give  a 
profit  in  milk  or  in  sucklmg  calves  for  veal.  The  ewes  in  Iamb  must 
now  be  looked  to  very  carefully,  and  care  taken  that  whilst  food  is  so 
plentiful  as  now  that  they  do  not  get  too  much  forcing  food ;  and 
whether  the  stock  is  homed  Dorset  ewes — ^now  getting  heavy  in  lamb 
^-or  late-lambing  down  or  cross-bred  ewes,  they  may  be  kept  too 
high,  and  suffer  at  lambing  time  in  consequence  if  they  make  fat 
internally  during  pregnancy. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  our  poultry  yards  require  no  attention 
while  fine  and  dry  weather,  such  as  we  have  had  for  the  last  fort- 
night, prevails.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  We  have  found 
sickness  particularly  liable  to  appear  and  spread  during  dry 
summer  time.  The  cause  of  this  is  somewhat  doubtful.  It  may 
be  that  in  the  absence  of  rain  to  wash  the  soil  it  becomes  foul  and 
tainted ;  at  this  season,  too,  we  are  apt  to  have  our  stock  at  its 
highest  numbers,  which  of  course  contributes  to  the  same  evil. 
Thinning  should  be  continued  as  fast  as  possible,  and  lime-washing 
freely  resorted  to,  even  well-kept  houses  become  offensive  in 
summer  without  it.  Chickens  which  cough  should  be  separated 
from  their  fellows,  well  fed  and  stimulated  till   quite  cured. 


Sneezing  and  coughing  are  often  the  first  signs  of  a  want  of  tone 
in  the  system,  which  if  neglected  may  terminate  in  roup,  but 
which,  if  taken  in  time,  passes  off  very  rapidly.  In  most  places 
growing  chickens  suffer  now  from  the  decrease  of  insect  food ;  old 
birds  too  are  going,  or  soon  will  go,  deep  into  the  moult,  and  all 
will  be  better  for  a  tonic.  We  have  long  used  one,  when  occasion 
required,  taken  from  the  pages  of  our  old  friend  '*  The  Henwif e,'* 
and  always  find  it  efficacious. 

"  One  pound  of  sulphate  of  iron,  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid, 
dissolved  in  a  jug  with  hot  water ;  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  add  one  gallon  of  spring  water.  When  fit  for  use,  one 
teaspoonf ul  of  the  restorative  to  a  pint  of  water,  given  every  other 
day  to  chickens,  and  once  a  week  to  old  fowls,  will  make  roup  and 
gapes  entirely  a  stranger  to  your  yards." 

Chickens  hatched  at  this  season  are  generally  delicate,  and  seem 
to  pine  from  unaccountable  causes.  If  it  is  desired  to  rear  any, 
we  have  found  it  best  (save  in  the  case  of  Bantams)  to  let  them 
live  the  most  natural  life  possible.  We  have  some  ourselves  doing 
admirably.  The  hen  sat  herself  in  a  hedge,  and  has  from  the 
first  ranged  with  the  chicks  at  complete  liberty,  takingthemback 
every  night  to  their  dry  birthplace  in  the  bank.  We  suspect 
that  some  of  the  mysterious  malices  which  beset  summer  chickens 
ma^  be  attributed  to  the  foul  air  of  coops,  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  soil,  as  we  have  before  said,  now  becomes  scored,  if 
they  are  kept  long  on  the  same  ground. — C. 

CANARY  TREATMENT  IN  OLDEN  TIMES. 

I  HAVE  before  quoted  from  an  old  work  treating  upon  Canaries, 
and  I  here  give  a  chapter  showing  forth  their  "  dispositions  and 
inclinations."    The  writer,  Mr.  Hervieux,  says — 

"  It  may  truly  be  said  that  almost  all  Ccmary  birds  diffier  in 
their  temper  and  inclinations,  but  being  afraid  it  would  take  np 
too  much  time  to  distinguii^  between  them  all  successively,  I 
think  fit  to  divide  them  into  four  classes.  In  the  first  place  I 
find  some  cocks  who  are  always  of  a  melancholy  temper,  and  if 
I  may  so  call  it,  tboughty,  who  sing  but  seldom  and  in  a  doleful 
tone,  being  for  the  most  part  huffled  up.  This  sort  of  Canary 
birds  seldom  answer  the  the  end  they  are  designed  for,  for  if  you 
would  teach  them  to  sing  flageolet  tunes  they  are  a  prodigious 
time  learning,  and  are  never  perfect  in  what  they  nave  been 
taught;  besides  that,  what  they  have  learnt  they  easily  forget, 
especially  the  first  time  they  come  to  be  sick,  as  at  moulting  tune 
or  the  like ;  and  sometimes  there  are  such  as  pine  so  much  at 
being  always  covered  that  they  die,  and  this  sort  of  Canary  birds, 
though  they  are  cocks,  I  believe  would  never  sing  unless  they 
were  put  to  .it  under  other  old  brisk  Canary  birds,  that  hearing 
them  continually  sing  they  may  in  some  manner  serve  them 
instead  of  masters.  These  same  birds  are  sometimes  naturally 
so  slovenly  that  their  feet  and  tidls  are  always  very  dirty.  When 
you  would  clean  them  without  danger  you  must  use  the  following 
precautions  : — Take  the  Canary  birds  into  your  hand,  and  with  a 
little  spittle  by  degrees  take  off  the  hardened  filth  that  sticks  on 
their  feet  which  often  hinders  them  from  perching,  and  it  often 
happens  that  when  care  is  not  taken  to  clean  them  their  feet 
grow  sore  and  their  claws  drop  off.  If  you  will  make  use  of 
water  instead  of  spittle  to  clean  them  it  must  not  be  cold,  unless 
it  be  in  very  hot  weather,  for  besides  that  the  cold  water  does  not 
clean  them  so  well,  there  is  danger  that  it  may  kill  them  through 
coldness  striking  to  them  on  a  sudden,  especially  in  winter. 
Some  young  curious  persons  have  lost  their  Canaiy  birds  by  using 
of  cold  water  at  a  time  that  did  not  seem  to  them  cold  enough  to 
warm  it,  and  your  hands  ought  to  be  hot  when  you  take  hold  of 
the  bird." 

As  evidence  that  Mr.  Hervieux  estimated  his  mode  of  treatment 
at  some  considerable  value,  he  says,  ^'  AU  the  particulars  I  take 
notice  of  in  this  small  treatise  are  of  such  consequence  that  those 
who  through  ignorance  or  negligence  do  not  observe  them  lose 
many  of  their  Caitary  birds,  for  those  little  creatures  are  of  so 
tender  a  constitution  that  a  very  small  matter  impairs  their  health 
and  occasions  their  death.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  design  to 
have  this  sort  of  Canary  birds  to  sit  there  is  not  only  reason  to 
believe  that  their  young  will  be  no  better  than  the  old,  but  the 
first  cross  accident  that  happens  in  their  breeding,  as  the  death 
of  any  of  the  little  ones,  or  any  distemper  of  the  hen,  or  any 
other  thing  of  this  sort,  they  grow  melancholy  and  dull  that 
they  often  die  ;  or  if  they  happen  to  survive  it  they  are  all  the  rest 
of  the  time  they  remain  in  their  huts  so  heavy  that  they  never 
cheer  the  hens  by  singing,  especially  when  they  perceive  the 
young  begin  to  hatch.  I  would  advise  those  who  have  any  of 
these  to  get  rid  of  them  to  save  themselves  the  concern  it  will  be 
to  them  to  see  that  whatsoever  they  can  do  for  them  nothing  will 
succeed. 


**  There  are  otiier  cock  Canary  birds  so  miechierons  tbat  thej 
kill  the  hem  that  are  pat  to  them ;  but  sometimes  it  happens 
that  those  cocks  hare  some  other  qualities  which  make  some 
amends  for  that  ftiult ;  as  for  instance,  they  sing  yery  sweetly, 
hare  very  fine  feathers,  and  are  very  ^uniliar,  therefore  there  is 
no  need  of  getting  rid  of  them  since  they  have  good  qualities  to 
recompense  for  the  bad.  Besides,  if  for  want  of  another  cock 
yon  are  rescdyed  to  have  a  breed  from  them  yon  may  do  it  as  I 
will  here  prescribe."  The  writer's  system  of  preparing  a  couple 
of  hens  to  place  to  one  cock  bird  is  practically  good,  but  although 
his  particular  system  has  long  been  adopted  by  most  of  the 
London  fancy  breeders,  still  I  prefer  the  mating  of  only  one  hen 
to  a  cock  bird  if  for  breeding  with  in  a  cage.  Howeyer,  here  is 
his  plan : — 

*^  Take  two  yery  strong  hens,  and  if  possible  let  them  be  a  year 
older  than  that  mischieyous  cock  yon  design  for  them  ;  put  these 
two  hens  sometimes  together  into  the  same  cage  that  they  may 
grow  yery  well  acquamted,  and  by  that  means  not  grow  jealous 
and  fight  when  they  have  but  one  cock  between  them.  A  month 
before  they  are  put  up  in  order  to  sit  they  are  both  to  be  turned 
into  the  same  hut,  ana  when  the  proper  time  for  coupling  is  come 
put  in  the  cock  to  the  two  hens ;  he  will  be  sure  to  b^t  them, 
especially  during  the  first  day  he  is  with  them,  but  both  the  hens 
joining  to  defend  themselves  against  him,  they  will  at  length  gain 
an  absolute  ascendancy  over  him,  so  that  he,  perceiving  he  can 
gain  nothing  upon  them  by  force,  he  will  in  a  little  time  grow  so 
familiar  with  tne  two  hens  as  to  gain  them  by  kindness,  and  thus 
these  weddings  by  force  often  prove  more  successful  than  others, 
from  which  great  hopes  were  conceived,  and  in  the  end  came  to 
nothing  or  very  little.  I  have  taught  this  way  of  coupling  mis- 
chievous Canary  birds  to  some  who  have  owned  that  it  has  proved 
successful.'* 

The  above  method  is  very  good  when  matters  run  smoothly, 
but  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten  when  two  hens  are  placed  in  a  cage 
with  one  cock  bird  one  of  the  two  becomes  a  favourite,  and  this 
leads  to  jealousy.  If  one  hen  should  obtain  a  choice  scrap  of 
building  material  in  the  shape  of  a  spray  of  moss  or  a  feather  the 
other  hen  will  not  rest  until  she  obtains  it,  and  this  leads  to  nn« 
pleasantness  in  the  household.  The  nests  thus  often  become 
damaged,  and  in  the  hens'  eagerness  to  protect  their  respective 
building  places  I  have  not  only  seen  the  entire  nests  dragged  out, 
but  also  the  eggi  scattered  about  the  cage. — Geo.  J.  Babnesbt. 


VARIETIES. 
Thb  Englibh  Harvest.— We  have,  says  ihe  A^rieuUurai  GaztUe, 
been  privileged  with  a  glorious  commencement  to  our  English 
harvest,  and  we  have  some  reason  to  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the 
same  favourable  conditions.  It  happily  does  not  always  rain  here ; 
and  the  longer  a  tolerably  fine  season  is  overdue  the  more  likely  is  its 
immediate  arrival  to  be.  We  may  encourage  ourselves  by  remem- 
bering that  we  are  now  entering  upon  the  most  settled  period  of  the 
year,  when  dewy  mornings,  bright  days,  and  cooler  and  keener  air 
prevail  than  in  the  dog  days.  Over  the  southern  counties  harvest 
is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  In  many  places  the  Wheat  has  been 
garnered,  and  a  little  late  Barley  or  Oats  is  all  that  remains  out.  In 
the  midlands  rapid  progress  \b  being  made,  and  in  the  north  the 
splendid  weather  which  has  enabled  south  country  fanners  to  secure 
their  crops  has  been  filling  ears  of  com  beyond  the  hopes  which 
farmers  dared  to  cherish  a  month  ago. 

PRBPABUfo  FOE  EooT  CR0PS.r-The  same  paper  observes 

that  the  next  three  months  is  the  season  for  laying  the  foundation 
for  heavy  crops  of  Mangolds,  Potatoes,  and  Swedes  in  1881.  Now  is 
the  golden  time  for  steam  cultivation,  for  ripping  up  stubbles — 
cultivating,  cross  cultivating,  and  dragging  them — getting  off  couch 
and  turning  it.  Much  of  success  in  farming  matters  depends  upon 
taking  time  by  the  forelock,  and  performing  every  operation  rather 
before  than  after  its  recognised  season.  The  early  worm  can  do  but 
little  injury  to  the  early  crop,  and  the  early  farmer  is  the  man  to 
meet  times  in  which  late  and  lazy  men  have  no  chance. 

Food  PRODFcnoir  i^  Ambrica.— One  of  the  strangest  cases 

of  speculative  discomfort,  says  tbe  Prairie  Farmer^  is  the  fear 
expressed  by  some  that  there  will  be  an  over-production  of  food  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  such  over-production  will  lead  to  financial 
embarrassment.  It  is  true  that  the  Dutch,  upon  gaining  possession 
of  the  Spice  Islands,  cut  down  a  large  portion  of  the  spice-yielding 
trees  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  what  remained.    On  this 


principle  some  croakers  would  have  us  kill  off  half  our  cattle  and 
bum  half  our  crops  before  reaping,  or  what  would  be  about  the  same 
thing,  refrain  from  raising  more  than  one-half  of  what  our  soil  and 
industry  are  capable  of  producing,  lest,  forsooth,  there  be  a  plethora, 
a  glut,  or  an  over-production  of  bread  and  meat,  and  food  be  a  drug 
in  the  market  I  Nonsense.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  over-produc- 
tion, and  in  articles  of  food  even  the  appearance  has  not  been  pre- 
sented. The  American  people  are  the  only  ones  in  the  world  now, 
or  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  have  had  enough  to  eat.  The 
Oermans  have  not  enough  to  eat ;  they  cannot  get  it  The  Frendi 
have  not  enough  to  eat ;  they  stint  themselves.  The  English  have 
not  enough  to  eat,  but  try  to  supply  the  want  by  the  use  of  cheap 
beer.  The  Irish  certainly  have  not  enough  to  eat  and  never  had. 
The  people  of  Asia  are  all  on  the  brink  of  starvation.  The  people  of 
Africa  make  cakes  out  of  mosquitoes.  The  tribes  of  South  America 
fare  no  better.  With  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  people  of  the 
world  insufficiently  supplied  with  food,  what  nonsense  it  is  to  talk 
about  an  over-production  of  breadstuffii. 

Nbw  Hops. — Two  pockets  of  Hops,  the  first  of  the  season  in 

this  district,  were  sold  to  a  resident  at  Hereford  on  Tuesday  at  £12 
per  cwt.  They  are  the  earliest  pick  on  record  in  that  neighbourhood' 
and  are  of  an  exceptionally  superior  quality  for  so  early  a  gathering' 
The  Hop  crop  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  known  for  years. 

MoRTALiTT  OF  Cattlb  FROM  Ahbrioa.— Eoferring  to'^thij 

subject  a  correspondent  makes  the  following  remarkable  statement : 
—Out  of  875  cattle  shipped  for  England  in  the  "  J.  C.  Stevenson" 
867  died ;  176  were  shipped  in  the  <*  Olendawe,"  and  167  died  j 
266  were  shipped  in  the  "Canopus,"  and  219  died,  tiie 'cause  being 
attributed  to  the  rough  weather  in  the  Atlantic  at  that  time ;  but  he 
further  states  that  during  the  late  calm  weather  the  *'  Edward"  lost 
80  out  of  180  cattle,  and  the  **  City  of  Bristol "  127  out  of  460,  which 
Ib  attributed  to  improper  stowage  and  defective  ventilation* 

Harvbst  Prospbots  nr  Scotlabd^— The  Leith  correspon- 
dent of  the  Mark  Lane  Expreu  writes  under  date  August  28th : 

*'  The  harvest  makes  rapid  progrsss  all  over  Scotland.  [In  the  Lothians 
and  in  the  adjoining  counties  mnch  has  been  cut  down^^dnring  the 
past  week,  and  a  considerable  quantity  carried  and  stacked  in  safety. 
Some  small  portion  of  the  Oat  and  Barley  crops  has  also  been 
thrashed  and  brought  to  market ;  the  samples,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  reckoned  as  fair  representations  of  either  crop.  Oats  were  gene- 
rally of  good  colour,  but  some  of  the  lots  gave  evidence  of  too  rapid 
ripening,  and  therefore  showed  a  somewhat  shrunken  or  shrivelled 
appearance.  Barley. — ^The  two  sample  sacks  shown  in  Edinburgh 
Market  on  Wednesday  were  high-coloured  and  rough  though  of  good 
weight ;  but  these  do  not  represent  the  crop  properly,  as  there  will 
be  much  fine-coloured  and  weighty  Barley ;  but  there  will  also  be 
a  considerable  portion  of  secondary  colour  and  quality.  Wheat 
promises  well,  but  that  crop  does  not  come  on  so  quickly!  as  either 
Oats  or  Barley.  There  will  be  good  quality  and  an  excellent  yield, 
perhaps  a  full  average.  Potatoes  still  promise  largely,  and,  though 
the  disease  does  exist,  with  fine  dry  weather  for  the  next  three  weeks 
we  hope  to  hear  little  of  it.  The  yield  will  be  hirge,  and  if  disease 
keeps  off  will  probably  range  from  8  to  12  tons  per  acre.  Turnips 
are  irregular,  but  there  are  many  fine  fields  in  the  Lothians,  Stirling- 
shire, Perthshire,  and  Fife— except,  indeed,  the  *  East  Neuk,'  where 
so  little  raia  fell." 

UTILITY  OF  DRONES. 

A  SMALL  pamphlet  on  "  Bee-keeping  fqr  Amateurs  "  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Addey  of  Epwortb  has  been  published  lately. 
I  am  not  going  to  review  the  work  of  Mr.  Addey  here  further  than 
to  say  that  it  might  be  improved  by  revision  and  correction.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Epworth  has  many  bee-keepers,  and  Mr.  Addey 
collects  hnndreds  of  swarms  of  condemned  bees  every  year,  and 
sends  l^em  to  bee-keepers  in  all  parts  of  England  who  want  such 
to  strengthen  their  own  stocks  and  for  feeding  into  stocks.  I 
think  no  other  person  in  England  has  saved  wi&  his  own  hands 
more  bees  from  the  brimstone  pit  than  Mr.  Ad  ?ey  has.  '*  Drones,** 
says  Mr.  Addey,  "  are  male  bees,  and  are  necessary  to  a  prosperous 
condition  of  the  hive,  not  only  for  the  fertilisation  of  young  queens, 
bnt  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  the  heat  of  hives  during  spring  when 


early  brood  is  hatching  with  fewer  working  bees  than  would  other- 
wise be  required.  Thus  many  more  workers  can  go  abroad  in 
search  of  honey  and  pollen  than  in  hives  which  have  not  any 
drones.  Afterwards,  when  the  drones  increase  in  number,  they 
come  out  and  fly  abroad,  which  indicates  that  they  are  becoming 
stronger  and  are  coming  nearer  the  swarming  point.  As  regards 
attempting  to  destroy  drones  it  is  a  great  folly  to  do  so,  as  the 
bees  know  best  how  to  dispone  of  them  when  no  longer  needed. 
When  the  principal  part  of  the  season  for  breeding  has  gone  by, 
and  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  storing  of  honey,  the  banishment 
of  drones  begins.  Some  seasons  when  drones  become  very  nume- 
rous their  destruction  commences  at  an  earlier  period.  When 
drones  are  seen  late  in  the  autumn  it  shows  that  there  is  some 
deficiency  in  the  store  of  honey  or  that  the  queen  is  not  fertile,  or 
some  other  cause." 

This  quotation,  containing  as  it  does  so  many  mistakes  and  inac- 
curacies, is  enough,  and  long  enough,  for  the  intelligent  readers  of 
this  Journal.  The  idea  of  drones  being  bred  early  to  keep  up  the 
heat  of  hives  when  they  have  few  bees  is  certainly  new,  but  this 
novel  and  extraordinary  idea  is  contrary  to  fact  and  reason.  Drone 
combs  are  generally  built  on  the  outside  edges  of  combs,  and  hence 
drones  are  not  bred  till  the  hives  are  nearly  full  of  bees.  Bees 
know  better  than  Mr.  Addey  what  is  good  for  them,  and  avoid 
rearing  drones  in  the  early  spring  months  when  they  are  not 
wanted.  Working  bees  are  as  good  as  drones  for  producing  heat, 
and  are  otherwise  more  useful  than  drones.  Again,  in  the  banish- 
ment and  destruction  of  drones  the  bees  are  guided  by  laws  and 
conditions  different  from  those  of  the  pamphlet  now  quoted.  In 
ordinary  cases  drones  appear  about  the  time  of  swarming,  and  are 
reared  for  the  fertilisation  of  young  queens.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished they  are  of  no  use  whatever  in  hives,  and  are  considered 
by  the  bees  worthless  nuisances,  and  therefore  they  are  destroyed. 
After  swarming,  when  hives  become  full,  drones  are  hatched,  as  at 
the  swarming  season.  In  good  seasons  they  are  permitted  to  live 
till  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  general  drone  massacre  takes 
place.  In  seasons  of  scarcity  and  famine  the  bees,  instinct  with 
self-preservation,  destroy  both  old  and  young  drones  hatched  and 
unhatched.  The  useful  and  industrial  part  of  the  community  is 
so  fax  protected  and  preserved  by  the  destruction  of  the  lazy  and 
useless  drones. 

The  bees  in  this  locality  have  this  seaf^on  been  constantly  on 
the  borderland  of  starvation,  and  drone  brood  and  drones  adult 
have  been  at  a  great  discount  throughout.  They  have  had  a 
sorrowful  time  of  it. — A.  Pbttiobew. 


COMB  FOUNDATION. 


i  SHOULD  not  again  trouble  you  on  the  subject  of  comb  foun- 
dation but  for  Mr.  Cheshire's  keen  remarks  on  page  201.  I 
offered  in  my  last  an  alternative  as  an  excuse  for  the  attempts 
made  by  Messrs.  Cheshire  and  Raitt  to  strengthen  foundation,  it 
having  been  implied  in  "B.  &  W.'s"  communication  that  such 
efforts  showed  that  they  had  failed  to  succeed,  while  I  affirm  I  have 
succeeded.  I  expressed  my  doubt  that  they  had  failed,  but  that 
a  natural  desire  to  meet  the  craving  for  novelty,  or  the  desire 
to  make  the  use  of  foundation  really  and  in  spite  of  careless  hand- 
ling effective  (which  would  be  a  most  meritorious  result),  had 
exercised  their  ingenuity.  Mr.  Cheshire  has  chosen  to  take  the 
former  branch  of  this  alternative  to  himself,  to  which  my  obser- 
vations by  no  means  bound  him,  but  he  knows  best  why  he  iden- 
tified himself  with  it. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  his  letter  he  says  the  first  letter 
of  mine  puzzled  him  a  little,  but  his  second  has  brought  a  solu- 
tion. May  I  ask  what  puzzled  him?  He  says  later  on,  "Mr. 
Procter  rightly  supposes  that  experimentally  I  know  nothing  of 
breakdown."  Is  it  that  anyone  except  Mr.  Cheshire  has  bad 
the  same  experience  7  Is  this  the  puzzle  ?  Has  Mr.  Cheshire  a 
monopoly  of  success,  and  has  he  been  raised  up  only  to  supply 
the  deficient  intelligence  of  the  vulgar  multitude  on  apianan 
matters  f 

Now  with  regard  to  his  remarks  on  my  veil  and  the  solution 
it  offered  to  oy  former  letter,  I  b3g  to  inform  Mr.  Cheshire  that 
for  nearly  forty  years  I  have  been  a  progressive  bee-keeper.  I 
never  smothered  a  swarm.  I  have  passed  through  all  the  stages 
of  advance — through  collaterals,  nadirs,  Pettigrew's,  &c.,  until  I 
reached  the  climax  :  not,  I  confess  it  (yet  unattained),  of  Mr. 
Cheshire's  nltimatam,  but  of  what  I  have  found  both  successful 
and  profitable.  Now  being  something  more  than  a  sexagenarian 
it  might  be  deemed  excusable  that  with  veil  and  without  spec- 
tacles I  should  mistake  a  new  outside  comb  (not  a  month  before 
a  plain  foundation,  when  filled  throughout  and  sealed  as  white 
as  any  pure  honeycomb)  for  the  latter  until  a  second  glance 
showed  me  the  difference ;  and  I  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Cheshire 


that  my  former  "  puzzling  "  letter  had  reference  to  facts  not  seen 
through  my  veil,  and  that  I  maintain,  as  he  himself  admits,  that 
plain  foundation  properly  handled  is  as  safe  to  use  as  any 
mg^nious  appliance  can  make  it — Gborob  A.  Pboctbb,  Ctk, 


OCR  LETTER  BOX. 

Red  Gkime  Bantams  (C.  D.  ii.).— The  cock  should  be  gnake-headed ;  htfl 
wing4  carried  op,  and  close  to  bis  body ;  tail  moderate,  and  rather  drooping 
than  otherwise.  The  hen  should  be  small-headed,  straight-combed,  with  wings 
carried  close.  She  should  be  very  dark  brown,  almost  black,  with  golden  hacklo. 
Both  should  be  hard-feathered. 

Qapes  in  Chickens  (C/.).— Tour  chickens  are  dying  of  the  gapes,  and  hare 
the  roup  as  well.  Give  to  each  chicken  a  pill  of  camphor  the  else  of  a  pea,  and 
put  some  lumps  of  it  in  every  vessel  from  which  they  drink. 

Fixing  Foundation  (/.  B^  Sandal). ^Yoar  plan  of  fixing  foundation 
fixes  too  much.  If  the  ends  are  not  left  free  the  stretching  which  wOTking  out 
the  sheet  by  the  bees  involves  would  cause  it  to  assume  a  waved  line.  To  pre- 
vent this,  foundation  sheets  are  cut  about  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  inside  of 
the  frame.  If  you  remove  your  worse  than  useless  side  supports  your  plan 
becomes  an  awkward  form  of  Mr.  Hooker's  (for  which  see  last  issue),  having 
also  the  disadvantage  of  occupying  some  space  by  wood  instead  of  comb.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  for  ingenuity  in  these  matters,  but  those  who  have  no 
**  practical "  acquaintance  with  them  are  hardly  likely  to  suggest  better  forms 
than  those  who  have.  Mr.  Woodbury  in  his  day  was  ahead  of  you,  since  he  made 
the  top  bar  to  divide,  by  which  he  secured  the  advantages  yon  claim,  but  escaped 
the  defects  we  have  pointed  out. 


HETEOROLOGIOAL  0B8BRVATI0NS. 

CUCDEN  8QUABB,  LONDOlf. 

Lat.  iViri(y  N.;  Long.0«8'0-  W.;  Altltude,lll  feet. 


DATS. 

9  AM, 

IN  THB  Oar. 

ISSO. 

Inches. 

30.053 
30.(»44 
30.041 
80.  04 
29.887 
80.1«>8 
80.213 

Hygrome- 

5^ 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Temperature. 

• 

d 
(4 

August. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Mtn. 

In        On 
sun.    grass. 

8nn.     SS 
Mon.     23 
Tucs.    24 
Wed.    25 
Thurs.  »J 
Friday  27 
Satur.  28 

deg. 
64.0 
80.0 
C3.0 

r.2.2 

66.2 
60.8 
63.3 

deg. 

09.2 

57.5 

59.4 

60J 

63.4 

59.2 

61.7 

N. 

N. 

NJ5. 

N.  K.R. 

N.N.W. 

N.N.W. 

K.E. 

deg. 
64!0 
63.2 
62JS 
626 
62.2 
63.0 
6S.0 

deg. 
75.0 
70J 
78.6 
69.7 
7a4 
73.8 
82.6 

deg. 

580 

523 

51.7 

55.1 

59.3 

59.3 

60.2 

deg. 

124.0 
96.0 

114.4 
81.5 
96.9 
95.3 

1S4.6 

105.2 

deg. 
65.8 
48.7 
49.2 
52.6 
588 
58.0 
60.6 

In. 

Means. 

90.040 

63.0 

60.1 

62.9 

74.0 

BM 

54.8 

— 

REMARKS. 

S3nd. — Dull  cloudy  morning,  fine  bright  afternoon  and  evening,  beautiful  moon- 
light night.     . 

SSrd.—  Dull  cloudy  morning,  fine  afternoon  and  evening. 

S4Ui.— Rather  cloudy  and  dull  on  the  whole,  though  there  was  some  sunshine 
in  the  afternoon. 

36th.— Dull,  cold,  and  damp  all  day. 

26th.— Dull  morning,  cloudy  afternoon  and  evening. 

S7th.— Cloudy  all  day. 

SStb— Cloudy  till  10.46  A.M.,  afterwards  fine,  bright,  and  very  hot 
A  dull  cloudy  week  with  remarkably  little  sunshine,  excepting  Saturday,  which 

was  a  bright  hot  day,  the  maximum  themperature  («3.6^)  being  the  highest 

registered  during  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  May  S6th,  when  a  temperature 

of  S6.QP  was  reached.    The  drought  which  commenced  on  the  9th  still  continues. 

— G.  J.  Symons. 


COTENT  GARDEN  MAREBT.— SKPTSMBXR  1. 

Grapes  continue  to  arrive  in  large  quantities  from  the  Channel  Islands,  tlie 
supply  of  home-grown  fruit  being  yet  limited.  Plums  axe  veiy  plentiful, 
realising  moderate  prices. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Chestnuts 

Figs 

Filberts ... 

Cobs 

Gooseberries  .... 

Grapes  

Lemons 


8. 

I  Sieve  s 

box    1 

rib.  0 

bnshel  11 

dosen  S 

rib.  0 

rtb  0 

I  sieve  S 

rib  0 
rioo  6 


d. 

6to4 


FRUIT. 
S.  d. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
6 
9 
0 


s 

0 
16 

4 
1 
1 
4 
3 
10 


6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Melons  

Nectarines 

Oranges  

Peaches   

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

dessert  

Pine  Apples  .... 

Plums   

Walnuts  

ditto  


•aeh 
dozen 

r  100 

doxen 
dosen 
doxen 

rib 

i  sieve 
bushel 

rioo 


i.  d.  8.  d. 
S  0to4  0 
0      8    0 


s 

4 
8 
0 
S 
1 
1 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


11    0 
10    0 


0 

t 
t 

8 
0 
0 


• 
0 
0 
0 
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TBGKTABLBS. 


Artichokes dosen 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans, Kidney ....     r  lb. 

Beet.Red doxon 

Rroocoll bundle 

BnisHcls  Sprouts. .    i  sieve 

Cabbage dosen 

CarroU bnncb 

CapMcnms rioo 

Caul  I  flowers dozen 

Celery  bundle 

Cole  worts doz.  bunches 

encumbers each 

Endive dozen 

Fonnel bunch 

Qarllo  rib. 

Herbs    bnnoh 

Leeks....:    bunch 


8.  d.  s.  d. 
1  Oto4  0 
0      0 


0 
0 
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0 
6 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
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0 

1 
1 
0 

1 

0 

1 

8 

1 
4 
0 

1 
0 
0 

0 
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Mn^hrooms    dozen    2 

Mustard  &  Cress  ..  punnn  0 
Onions Dushel  8 

pickling quart  0 

Parsley doz.  bunches  6 

Parsnips dosen   I 

Peas  quart  0 

Potatoes bushel  8 

Kidney bushel  4 

Radishes....   doz.bnnches  1 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

Salsafy bondle  1 

Soorxonera  ' bundle  1 

Seakale  basket   0 

Shallots rtb   0 

Splnaoh  bnshel  8 

Turnips bnncb   0 

Vegetable  Marrows    each    0 


d.  8.  d. 
Otol  6 
1    0 


6 
0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
0 
6 
4 
0 
6 
0 
8 
0 
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LltTINQ  OLD  VINES. 
I  ANY  gardeners  are  widet  the  impresaion  that 
I  old  Vices  are  of  no  use,  but  only  fit  for  the 
I  rubbish  heap.    I  am  quite  aware  that  manj 
'   old  Vines  are  apparently  in  that  condition,  bat 
\   some  of  them  at  least,  I  tbinli,  can  be  reno- 
vated.   I  have  seen  manj  Vines  worn  out  at 
velve  jeara  of  age,  and  others  not  worn  oat  at 
T  fifty  yeare  of  age.    The  reasons  aie  easily  told 
cropping,  and  not  giving  proper  attention  to  tbe 
uuiuoid.    But,  it  may  be  observed,  there  are  Vines  more 
than  half  a  century ]old  which  bear  large  crops  of  good  fruit 
annually.and  yet  have  very  tittle  care  bestoyred  on  the  borders. 
The  reasons  are,  that  the  natnral  soil  is  very  good  or  the  roots 
are  working  in  a  drain,  while  tbe  rods  have  not  been  over- 
weighted with  fruit.     I  believe  that  if  the  natural  soil  is  not 
good  for  Vine-growing  the  borders  require   renewing  every 
twelve  or  fourteen  yeais,  and  if  they  are  both  inside  and  out 
the  work  can  be  easily  done  without  losing  any  of  the  crop. 

The  Vines  here  are  between  flf^  and  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  were  in  a  miserable  state  when  I  entered  on  my  duties 
thirteen  months  ago.  All  gardeners  who  saw  these  weak  and 
scraggy  examples  said  they  were  worn  out  and  would  never 
come  to  any  good.  But  my  employer  not  desiring  to  have 
fresh  Vines,  there  was  no  alternative  bat  to  lift  the  roots, 
and  that  work  was  commenced  at  once.  The  borders  were 
inside  and  out,  not  «  root  could  be  foond  within  3  feet  from 
tbe  surface  in  the  outside  border,  and  those  were  few  and  as 
black  as  burnt  sticks,  destitute  of  fibres.  The  crop  was  cot  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  we  commenced  lifting  the  roots  towards 
the  end  of  September  whilst  tbe  foliage  was  on  the  Vines. 
The  weather  at  the  time  was  dull,  so  that  it  was  seldom  ne- 
cessary to  shade  the  roof ;  had  the  weather  been  bright  shading 
would  have  been  imperative. 

We  commenced  with  having  a  quantity  of  turf  cat  about 
3  inches  in  thickness,  and  to  every  cartload  was  added  one 
bushel  of  inch  bones  with  agood  sprinkling  of  old  lime  rubbish 
and  charcoal  dust ;  but  it  was  mixed  as  the  border  was  being 
made,  as  the  soil  was  used  in  tarves.  We  cut  a  trench  7  feet 
from  the  Vine  stems  to  the  depth  of  the  border,  and  worked 
the  soil  back  from  the  roots.  It  was  veij  tiresome  work,  the 
soil  being  very  hard  and  stiff  qnite  to  the  stems  of  the  Vines. 
As  the  soil  was  removed  from  tbe  roots  they  were  covered 
with  damp  mats.  No  more  soil  was  removed  than  conld  be  re- 
placed in  a  day.  We  placed  at  the  bottom  18  inches  of  brick 
rubble  sloping  to  the  front,  then  a  layer  of  turves  with  the 
grass  downwards,  and  bnilt  a  wall  of  turf  at  the  outside.    The 


border  was  filled  up  to  within  10  inches  of  the  top,  when  tbo 
roots  were  laid  out,  the  ends  being  cnt  clean  widi  a  sharp 
knife,  and  the  roota  notched  at  intervals.  They  were  then 
covered  with  10  inches  of  the  compost,  having  it  rather  fioa 

about  the  roots. 

The  house  was  closed  when  we  commenced  operations,  and 
kept  so  for  abont  three  weeks,  and  the  Vines  were  syringed 
three  times  a  day.  Air  was  afterwards  admitted  freely,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  little  fire  heat  the  Vines  ripened  their  wood 
and  foliage  well.  The  inside  border,  in  which  there  were  a 
few  roots,  was  kept  moist  daring  the  winter  to  keep  these 
roots  fresh.  The  outside  border  was  protected  'with  straw 
during  the  winter. 

When  the  Vines  were  prnned  they  were  cnt  to  the  best  buds. 
The  Vines  were  started  gradually  tbe  second  week  in  February, 
and  broke  evenly  and  well.  After  they  had  made  6  inches  of 
growth  they  were  kept  at  55°  as  a  minimum  and  60°  as  a 
maximum  temperature,  bo  as  not  to  exhaust  the  rods  of  their 
stored-up  sap.  Abont  this  stage  they  commenced  to  emit 
clusters  of  qnill-like  rootlets  from  the  old  roots,  which  bad 
callused  over  in  the  autumn.  The  shoots  were  not  stopped  till 
they  had  produced  five  joints  beyond  the  bunch,  and  the  top 
shoots  were  allowed  to  extend  freely.  At  this  time  the  inside 
border  was  kept  well  supplied  with  liqnid  manure. 

We  left  a  good  number  of  bunches  on  the  Vines  as  we  could 
not  lose  a  crop.  The  result  is,  that  the  berries  have  swelled  to 
a  much  larger  size  than  they  were  before,  and  the  new  border 
is  full  of  roots  for  future  work.  These  roots  are  on  tbe  top  of 
the  border,  which  was  watered  as  required,  and  the  inside 
borders  have  been  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure.  On  two 
Vines  young  canes  had  been  run  up  previously,  and  the  old 
rods  were  cat  oat  at  pruning  time.  These  young  canes  did  not 
show  fruit  so  well  as  the  old  rods,  but  the  bnnches  and  hemes 
are  much  larger  and  better  coloured.  Althongh  we  lifted  the 
Vines  we  have  not  only  not  lost  a  crop,  but  have,  on  the 
contrary,  secored  one  far  superior  to  that  of  last  season,  and 
we  have  a  sopply  of  well-finished  and  good  family  Grapes. — 
A  Southsrh.Qboweb. 

[We  saw  the  Vines  referred  to  last  year,  and  they  were 
indeed  "miserable."  We  have  seen  Grapes  produced  by  the 
Vines  this  year,  and  they  are  excellent.  We  congratulate  our 
correspondent  on  his  well-earned  success. — Eds.] 


POPULAR  GHEENHOUSB  FLOWERS. 

dKEEABIAS  iSJ>  CALCEOI.AIIUS. 

Although  there  is  an  abundance  of  what  are  geaerallj 
termed  florists'  flowere,  and  annuals  more  or  less  suitable  for 
culture  in  pots,  tbe  namber  of  really  popular  and  serviceable 
kinds  is  somewhat  small.  With  this  limited  selection,  how- 
ever, it  is  really  remarkable  what  a  display  can  bo  maintained 
all  tbe  year  round  with  but  poor  convenience  for  the  work, 
and  at  a  comparatively  small  outlay.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  Balsams,  the  strains  of  which  are  now  of  the  best 
description.  Cockscombs,  Gelosias,  and  Torenia  Fonmieri  in 
the  way  of  annnala ;  Zonal  Pelargoniams,  both  single  and 
double  flowering,  many  of  which  produce  immense  trusses ; 
and  Fuchsias  in  boantifal  variety,  with  a  good  batch  of 
Gloxinias  and  tuberoos-rooted  Begonias.  These  relieved  with 
a  few  Ferns,  Selaginellas,  and  spring-sown  Fanicum  pli- 
catum  form  a  cheap  and  very  effective  display,  while  the 
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requirements  of  the  plants  are  of  the  simplest  descrlptioxu 
Later  <m  the  young  Cyclamens,  Chinese  PRmolas,  Browallia 
elala»  Salvia  splendens,  Zonal  Pelai^gonioma  kept  dennded 
of  bloom  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun  at  the  present  time,  Chrys- 
anthemums, and  late  Fuchsias  will  he  in  beauty.  To  follow 
these  tboe  will  be  the  old  Cyclamens,  earliest-flowering  Cine- 
rarias, and  Salvias.  These  will  be  succeeded  by  late  Cine- 
rarias, Primula  amoena,  P.  verticillata,  P.  japonica,  and  others  of 
the  haidier  kinds;  the  earliest  of  the  larjve-ioweving  or  stage 
Pelaxgonlnms,  Calceolarias,  Carnations,  SpiTsoa  japonica,  Alpine 
Auriculas,  and  otben*.  Then  comes  in  the  main  batch  c^  Pelar- 
goniums and  Calceolarias,  more  Spineas,  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Lobeliaa,  and  Harrison's  Musk,  which  carry -on  the  display  till  the 
Facbsiaa  and  other  previously  mentioned  plants  axe  in  again.  I 
am  aware  that  this  list  is  far  from  being  complete,  but  the  object 
of  these  notes  is  to  show  what  can  be  inexpensively  done  with  tiie 
aid  of  but  little  fire  heat. 

Where  there  is  a  conservatory  to  be  kept  gay,  witii  a  number  of 
plant  houses  and  pits  in  which  to  grow  the  requisite  supply,  the 
proeesBof  plant-growing  is  much  simplified,  buiw|t)i  the  majority, 
and  probably  the  most  enthusiastic  of  cultivators,  house  room  is 
generally  of  very  limited  extent.  Tet,  strange  to  relate,  it  is 
generally  in  comparatively  small  places  that  florists*  flowers  are 
to  be  mat  with  in  the  best  condition.  Some  of  these  growers  have 
their  specialities,  others  endeavour  to  grow  all  kinds  of  plants 
well.  One  instance  of  the  latter — I  could  give  several — 1  will 
mimtioii  by  way  of  illustration.  Visit  when  I  witt  a  hardwork- 
ing friend  of  mine,  there  is  invariably  much  \o  admire  in  the  way 
of  florists*  flowers,  all  being  done  with  the  help  of  a  small  plant 
house,  a  small  vinery,  two  pits,  and  a  few  frames,  which  in  ad- 
dition have  to  do  duty  in  the  way  of  growing  Mekms  and  Cuonm- 
bers  and  the  raising  and  wintering  plants  for  the  kitchen  and 
flower  gardens.  The  majority  of  the  above-mentioned  plants  are 
grown,  and  in  addition  a  few  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  LiHums  m  variety, 
and  Yallota  purpurea.  One  great  secret  of  this  gardener's  success 
is,  that  he  works  all  the  principal  kinds  in  batches  ttiroughout,  the 
plants  thus  receiving  the  requisite  fair  treatment,  not  being  drawn 
up  by  and  smothered  witb  insects,  oftentimes  in.  undisturbed  pos** 
session  of  the  more  advanced  of  the  flowering  plants.  A  varied 
arrangement  is  no  doubt  most  pleasing  to  the  non-professional, 
but  the  true  florist  prefers  having  his  favourites  massed  together, 
and  can  see  plenty  to  admire  in  the  various  formsi  markings,  and 
colours  of  the  varieties.  Where  the  batch  system  is  practised, 
one  kind  has  frequently  to  be  turned  out  before  it  has  really 
collapsed  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  successioBal  kind,  but  it  is 
often  really  imperative  that  this  apparently  sacrificial  act  should 
be  performed,  and  florists'  flowers  too  after  they  have  reached  a 
certEun  stage  soon  become  unsightly  and  dirty. 

Of  the  various  kinds  above  mentioned,  probably  with  one  or 
two  unimportant  exceptions,  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  are  the 
most  impatient  of  fire  heat,  coddling,  and  mixincr  with  other 
plants,  especially  when  growing.  Of  the  two  the  former  are  by 
far  the  most  serviceable,  and  are  besides  remadcably  showy,  but 
not  so  conspicuously  so  as  CHlceolarias.  The  treatment  neces- 
sary for  both  is  almost  identical,  the  principal  difference  beine 
in  the  time  of  sowing,  as  the  Cinerarias  are  sown  at  different 
times  from  April  till  the  end  of  July,  whereas  August  and  even 
early  September  is  early  enough  for  the  Calceolarias.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  err  by  too  early  sowing  in  both  instances,  as  to  have  the 
Slants  in  perfection  thi^  must  be  kept  steadily  growing  on  from 
le  time  the  seed  germinates ;  and  any  check  experienced,  whether 
from  becoming  iiootbound  in  the  eariier  stages  of  growth,  or 
being  too  dry  or  too  wet  at  the  roots,  if  not  fatol  in  e£&ct  will  at 
all  events  be  the  precursor  of  an  attack  of  red  spider  in  the  case 
ef  the  Calceolaiias  and  green  fly  on  the  Cinemrias.  It  will  be 
found  no  easy  matter  to  dislodge  either  of  these  pests  when  onoe 
established.  Bright  sunshine  and  a  dry  base,  such  for  instance 
as  the  shelves  and  staging  of  a  greenhour«e,  are  injurious  to  both 
speoiei^  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  avowth.  A  shallow 
frame  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  cither  at  the  nor&  side  of  a  wall  ox 
sloping  northwards,  will  be  found  suitable  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  transferred  to  the  greenhouse  they  should  be  placed  on  either 
a  slate  or  a  gravelled  bottom,  and  only  suflldeBt  fire  heat  given 
to  keep  out  the  frost,  or  occasionally  to  prevent  damping  fnun 
excessive  moisture. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  make  a  sowing  of  CHneraria  seed,  as  the 
plants  obtained  would  not  attein  to  a  servioeable  siie.  This  is 
not  the  case,  however,  with  Calceolarias,  as  if  a  sowing  of  these  is 
made  at  once  good-sized  plants  may  be  bad  from  it  for  flowering 
next  BCay.  Those  who  may  have  plants  of  the  former,  or  later  on 
of  the  latter,  either  in  seed  pans,  pans  of  pri^ced-out  plants,  or 
self-sown  in  the  open,  will  do  well  to  pot  them  oflE  before  they 
have  become  drawn  and  weakly,  employing  pote  of  a  size  so  as  to 


avoid  cramping  the  roots.  The  weakest  planto  potted  into  3-inch 
pote  should,  when  these  are  well  filled  with  roots,  be  shifted  into 
5-inch  pots,  and  the  strongest  potted  into  4-inch  pote  be  shifted 
into  6-inch  pote,  the  latter  being  a  very  serviceable  size  in  which  to 
fiower  them.  If  larger  plante  are  required  some  of  the  be&t  of 
each  lot  may  be  shifted  on  into  8-inoh  or  9-inch  pote  respectively. 
Clean  well-drained  pote  should  be  employed  in  every  instence, 
especially  at  the  final  shift,  and  it  is  very  important  that  the 
opNBration  of  repotting  be  peformed  before  the  plante  have  become 
much  rootbound^  otherwise  premature  fiowering  will  be  the  result, 
much  labour  thus  being  lost. 

A  suitable  compost  consiste  of  two  parte  of  turfy  loam  made 
somewhat  fine  for  the  small  pots,  afterwards  broken  up  roughly ; 
one  part  of  leaf  soil,  with  an  addition  of  well-decomposed  cow 
dung  finely  broken ;  failing  this  other  decayed  manure  may  be 
used — road  grit  or  silver  sand,  and  a  sprinkling  of  small  pieces  of 
charcoaL  This  mixture  of  certain  kinds  of  soils  is  given  as  being 
suiteble,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  adhere  strictly  to  it, 
as  very  good  Cinerarias  are  not  uofrequently  grown  by  those  who 
are  unable  to  procure  turfy  loam.  Where  such  loam  cannot  be 
had  it  is  very  advisable  to  use  more  leaf  soil,  say  two  parte  to 
three  of  the  ordinary  loam  used,  and  also  charcoal  in  good  quan- 
tities, and  failing  this  broken  crocks.  Drain  the  pote  most  care- 
fully, commencing  with  a  big  crock  over  the  hole,  next  placing  a 
layer  of  coarse  pieces  round  this,  over  which  more  finely  broken 
crocks,  and  finishing  off  with  a  thin  layer  of  moss.  When  potting 
place  a  layer  of  the  roughest  soil  over  the  drainage,  over  this  a 
little  finer  soil ;  woric  the  soil  evenly  round  the  ball,  and  make  it 
modenately  firm,  and  finish  off  evenly,  the  centre  being  slightly  the 
highest,  and  filling  the  pote  only  so  far  as  to  allow  the  depth  of  the 
rims  for  watering  space.  Very  dry  soil  should  not  be  used,  as 
afterwards  it  is  moistened  witii  difficulty ;  neither  should  wet 
soil  be  employed,  as  this  is  apt  to  go  together  toe  elosely.  It  is 
also  very  important  that  the  balls  be  in  a  moist  stete  when  re- 
potted, as  if  very  dry  it  is  impossible  afterwards  to  moisten  them 
without  saturating,  and  subsequently  souring  the  fresh  soiL  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  rooto  when  removing  the  old 
drainage,  and  also  not  to  crack  the  very  bnttle  leaves  during  the 
operation  of  potting. 

When  the  plante  are  returned  to  the  frames  after  each  opera- 
tion a  watering  should  be  given  them,  using  a  fine-rose  pot  and 
tepid  water,  and  the  frame  should  be  kept  somewhat  close  till 
they  are  re-esteblished,  afterwards  giving  air  freely.  Crowding 
the  plante  is  espeoisdly  injurious ;  every  plant  ought  to  be  clear 
of  ite  neighbour,  as  nothing  diows  off  the  bloom  better  than 
healthy  unbroken  foliage,  fi  the  plante  have  to  remain  in  the 
frames  till  nearly  their  fiowering  times  it  is  very  advisable  that 
they  be  placed  on  inverted  pots,  the  ashes  about  them  occasion- 
ally freshened  by  raking,  water  be  given  carefully  without  any 
splashing  about,  and  air  given  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
Frost  must  of  course  l^  carefully  excluded.  Occasional  mild 
fumigations  with  tobacco  will  keep  the  plante  free  from  green 
fiy,  and  when  near  their  flowering  time  they  will  be  materially 
assisted  by  alternate  waterings  with  liquid  manure.  If  large 
plante  of  Calceolarias  are  required  the  growths  may  be  pinched 
once  or  twice.  Do  not,  however,  pinch  those  planto  that  are  to 
flower  in  small  pote,  nor  the  Cinerarias,  whether  in  large  or 
BmeU  pots.  Calceolarias  require  tiieir  bloom  heads  to  be  lightly 
supported  with  stidcs. 

To  ensure  the  germination  of  Calceolaria  seed,  first  fill  well- 
drained  pans  or  pote  with  soil  consisting  of  equal  parte  fine  loam 
and  leaf  soil  with  some  sand,  make  this  firm  and  lightly  cover 
with  sand,  th^i  water  tiirough  a  fine  rose,  and  in  the  course  of 
about  six  hours  sow  the  seed  thinly  and  evenly,  press  it  into  the 
sand,  and  lightly  sprinkle  a  little  more  sand  over  it  Select  a  cool 
shady  place,  place  the  pan  on  a  bed  of  ashes  under  a  handglass, 
or  cover  the  pan  with  a  square  of  glass  until  the  seedlings  appear, 
which  they  snould  be  before  any  water  is  required.  Do  not  water 
the  seedlings  overhead,  but  moisten  the  soil  b^  dipping.  As  soon 
as  the  plante  are  large  enough  to  handle  pnck  them  out  about 
2  inches  apart  in  pans  or  pot«,  using  soil  similar  to  that  in  which 
tiie  seed  was  sown,  again  place  them  under  handligfats,  afterwards 
treating  them  as  advised  above.^-W.  IaouLDBN« 


TOMATO  CULTURE. 


I  WAS  much  pleased  to  see,  on  page  179  of  the  Jowmdl  ofBorti* 
euUmret  the  advocacy  of  the  extendi  cultivation  of  the  Tomato 
taken  up  by  so  able  a  pen  as  that  of  Mr.  Iggulden.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  relish  for  the  Tomato  is  rapidly  extending,  but, 
periiaps,  is  more  the  result  of  the  palate  becoming  accustomed  to 
them,  or  I  might  say  educated  (tor  the  relish  for  Tomatoes  is 
certainly  an  acquired  taste),  than  from  the  introduction  of  superior 


varieties,  although  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  that  direction 
of  latis  years. 

That  the  plants  should  be  grown  as  single  stems  and  disbudded 
of  all  laterals  cannot  .be  too  often  or  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
those  who  are  abont  to  start  for  the  first  time  their  caltivation. 

As  illustratiDg  the  resalts  of  the  practice  adrooated  by  me  in 
the  Jonroal  during  the  spring,  I  had  thought  of  sending  to  the 
Bditors  a  sample  of  those  grown  ont  of  doors  with  all  lAfterals 
remored,  and  I  oannot  do  better  than  do  so  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  snbject  has  been  so  well  treated  by  Mr.  Iggalden. 

The  sample  sent  is  one  of  fifteen  plants  trained  diagonally  at  an 
angle  of  40^  against  a  low  wall,  and  from  which  we  commenced 
gathering  ripe  fmits  in  July.  The  whole  of  the  plants  are  equally 
good  with  the  sample  sent,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  plant.  The 
lower  part  haying  yielded  its  fmits  has  been  removed,  also  the 
top  with  but  recentiy  set  fruits^  The  fruits  are  not  so  fine  as 
those  in  the  houses,  but  my  object  is  to  show  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  stop  Tomaioes  after  the  firat  three  or  four  trusses  are  set 
to  insure  a  crop  of  ripe  fruits  out  of  doors  in  ordinary  summers, 
although  it  is  bieneficial  when,  owing  to  bad  seasons  or  other  causes, 
the  energy  of  the  plant  might  be  wasted  for  supporting  late  fruit 
that  has  no  chance  of  coming  to  maturity. 

The  variety  sent  is  a  seedling  of  my  own,  which  I  have  grown 
exclusively  for  outdoor  purposes  for  several  years.— K.  Cbosslino. 

[It -is  evidently  a  very  useful  variety.  The  fruit  is  laiige,  rather 
corrugated,  and  terminates  with  a  blunt  apex^— is,  indeed,  of 
almost  the  exmct  form  of  the  Custard  Vegetable  Marrow.  The 
crop  is  a  heavy  one^qulte  a  rope  of  fruit,  and  admirably  illus- 
trates the  vmlue  of  the  system  of  culture  above  indicated.— Eds.] 


VIOLET  ARGBNTBAFLORA  AND  OTHERS. 

Thbouoh  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Lee,  who  sent  me  a  bundle  of 
plants  in  the  spring,  I  have  also  been  able  to  test  the  merits  of  his 
new  Violet  Argenteaflora.  Like  Mr.  Q.  Abbey  I  have  found  it  a  con- 
tinuous summer  bloomer.  Of  course  the  quality  of  the  flowers  is 
not  what  one  would  be  satisfied  with  in  the  spring.  Still  they  are 
fairly  good  and  very  sweet  and  acceptable,  coming  as  they  do  at 
a  time  when  the  scent  of  a  Violet  is  a  luzary  often  unattainable. 
V.  odorata  pendula,  or  New  Fork,  is  the  only  other  variety  known  to 
me  from  which  one  can  generally  gather  a  few  sweet  if  not  very 
presentable  blooms  even  in  summer. 

Everyone  who  loves  Violets  and  can  spare  a  frame  for  its 
accommodation  Aonld  grow  this  fine  variety.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  preparations  for  a  supply  of  these  delicious  flowers  through 
the  autumn,  winti!r,  and  spring.  I  find  that  it  does  better  planted 
out  in  a  cold  frame  than  in  any  other  way.  The  situation  should 
be  sheltered  and  slope  slightly  towards  the  south,  so  that  every 
ray  of  the  winter  sun  can  be  caught  The  soil  should  be  rich  and 
light.  If  that  universally  recommended  commodity,  well  rottod 
manure,  can  be  incorporated  with  it  so  much  the  better.  Chimney 
soot  is  also  useful,  and  keeps  away  the  worms.  Take  up  tfaie 
plants  with  a  ball  early  in  September  and  plant  them  in  rows  about 
8  inches  apart  Qive  a  good  watering,  ebade  for  a  few  days  if  the 
sun  is  hot,  and  they  will  at  once  make  themselves  at  home  and 
begin  to  bloom  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  New  York  will  give 
you  a  good  crop  of  fine  flowers  before  the  lights  need  be  put  on, 
which  should  be  in  October.  Very  little  water  is  needed  in 
winter,  and  as  much  air  should  be  given  as -possible  whenever 
there  is  no  frost  After  the  first  of  the  autumn  bloom  is  over 
there  will  probably  be  a  slight  break  in  the  Kupply,  bu.t  New 
York  even  in  the  depth  of  winter  never  ceases  blooming  altogetberi 
and  in  February  comes  again  with  a  rush  in  all  its  soft  spli^our. 
My  lone  frame  last  spring  was  very  beautiful.  The  remem- 
brance of  it  is  a  joy  to  the  present  time,  and  animates  me  in  my 
present  endeavour  to  secure  a  similar  treat  in  the  coming  season. 
Few  who  have  not  seen  it  have  any  idea  of  the  beauty  and  size  to 
which  a  well-grown  Violet  attains. 

The  general  run  of  the  blooms  of  New  York  in  spring  are  as 
large  as  a  florin,  perfect  rosettes  of  a  rich  lovely  mauve  colour 
with  white  and  red  eye.  I  grew  also  a  frame  of  Belle  de  Obatenay, 
with  which  I  am  delighted.  This  fine  double  white  Violet  is  not 
an  autumn  or  winter  bloomer,  but  in  spring  I  have  found  it  to  be 
more  than  equal  to  the  raiser's  description.  I  gathered  many 
specimens  which  more  than  covered  a  halfcrown ;  they  were  pure 
white,  and  had  the  appearance  of  small  white  Roses.  Each 
fiower  was  sufllcient  for  a  buttonhole.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  thaft 
every  bloom  is  up  to  this  mark  ;  what  fiower  is  there  that  does  not 
produce  many  inferior  specimois  for  one  good  one  ?  But  this 
Violet  produced  last  spring  an  abundant  supply  of  good  fiowers, 
many  of  them  magnincent,  of  the  kind  described.  I  have  grown 
it  ever  since  it  came  out  It  must  have  the  protection  of  a  frame 
to  do  its  best 


La  Reine  is  also  good  with  the  same  treatment,  but  the  white  is 
tinted  with  a  dull  purplish  colour,  which  rather  spoils  its 
appearance. 

Of  the  singles  I  can  strongly  recommend  Victoria  Regina  and 
Odoratissima.  These  do  weU  without  any  protection  here. — 
R.  W.  Beachet.  

THE  FRCIT  CROPS. 

This  yeiar  many  fruits  are  sadly  deficient  with  us,  notably 
Apples,  Pears,  Walnuts,  Filberts,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  stan- 
dai^  Plums.  Strawberries  were  a  heavy  crop,  but  many  of  the 
finest  fruits  were  spoiled  by  the  wet  weather.  President  Margue- 
rite, and  Sir  Joseph  Pazton  were  the  most  productive  varieties  of 
several  grown  here  ;  audit  may  be  noted  that  the  oldest  plantation 
(nine  years)  was  the  most  productive,  although  I  am  aware  that 
in  some  soils,  particularly  shallow  light  loam  resting  on  gravel. 
Strawberries  are  nearly  useless  after  Uiree  successive  years  crop- 
ping. Mar^erite  is  a  first-rate  variety,  and  I  should  advise 
anyone  who  has  not  grown  it  to  give  it  a  trial. 

Raspberries,  Red  and  Black  Corraiits,  and  Gooseberries  were 
excellent  crops.  The  practice  of  mulching  with  well-decayed 
manure  over  the  roots  Of  the  trees  1  believe  to  be  a  good  practice. 
Plums  on  walls  are  a  good  crop,  especially  Kirke*s  Blue,  Coe*s 
Ooldcrn  Drop,  J^ffliBrson^s,  Greengage,  Victoria,  and  Orleans,  but 
there  are  scarcely  any  on  bushes  or  standards,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Diamond  (a  handsome  Plum)  and  the  Prune  Damson. 
Anyone  making  a  new  plantation  of  Plum  trees  will  find  the  last- 
named  an  excellent  variety,  and  more  reliable  for  bearing  than 
many.  The  last  three  seasons  old  trees  of  this  variety  have  been 
heavily  laden  with  fruit.  It  is  also  an  excellent  plan  to  place  a 
covering  of  deetsytd  manure  3  inches  in  depth  over  the  roots  of 
these  apparently  old  trees,  so  that  the  rains  may  wash  the  nutri- 
ment down  to  them. 

Apricots  have  been  an  excellent  crop  here.  More  fruit  has  been 
taken  from  the  trees  this  season  than  in  the  three  preceding 
seasons  together.  The  trees  are  on  south  and  west  aspects,  but  were 
equally  good.  When  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  the  trees  are  ex- 
amined, the  dead  wood  cut  out,  all  misplaced  shoots  and  those  not 
wanted  are  removed ;  those  remaining  Uiat  are  required  to  keep 
up  a  supply  of  bearing  wood  are  nailed  in  their  full  length, 
except  at  the  top  of  the  tree  and  where  there  is  not  room  for 
extension,  allowing  plenty  of  room  and  light  for  each  shoot  If 
the  thinning-out  is  done  with  judgment  the  trees  will  neither 
require  pruning  or  nailing  in  winter  or  the  early  spring  months. 
Young  shoots  of  Apricot  trees  that  I  saw  nailed-in  to  the  wall  and 
prun^  in  the  coM  weather  two  and  a  half  years  ago  were  nearly 
all  dead  the  following  summer.  That  taught  me  to  touch  the  trees 
as  little  as  posvible  during  the  winter  time,  but  to  prune  and  regu- 
late the  trees  after  the  fruit  was  picked.  The  short  natural  spurs 
produced  are  best  left,  as  these  o^n  produce  the  best  fruit,  which 
ripens  the  earliest.  If  very  few  bees  are  about  at  the  time  of  wall 
trees  fiowering,  the  syringe  with  a  fine  rose  attached  is  emploved 
for  sprinkling  the  trees  once  or  twice  in  the  middle  of  Hoq  aay* 
I  think  it  helps  to  scatter  the  pollen  grains. 

Peaeh  and  Nectarine  trees  are  a  complete  failure ;  the  two  past 
sharp  wintera  with  cold  springe  and  with  last  year's  unripened 
wood  has  left  the  trees  in  a  md  plight.  Some  were  killeo  out- 
right— ^yonng  newly  planted  trees  as  well  as  old  trees.  Of  the 
young  trees  two  varieties  are  worth  noting  as  having  withstood 
the  climate  better,  and  that  is  Barrington  and  Crawford's  Early 
Peach.  The  last-named  is  an  excellent,  early,  and  handsome 
Peach.  The  only  Nectarine  I  have  with  any  fruit  on  is  Hunt's 
Tawny. 

Apples  showed  a  plentiful  bloom,  but  not  one  tree  in  twenty 
bears  what  ean  be  termed  a  crop.  Codlins  that  did  not  bear  any 
or  very  little  last  year  are  good  this.  Hollanden  Pippin  is  good, 
and  has  been  so  for  the  peuft  three  seasons,  and  a  very  useful 
Apple  it  is  for  dessert,  lasting  (if  enough  of  them)  two  or  three 
months — from  November  to  the  end  of  January.  Ribston  Pippin 
is  scarce  both  on  old  and  young  trees.  An  Apple  called  Nonsuch 
has  borne  well  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  as  a  bush.  Nearly  all 
kinds  of  Pear  trees  were  deficient  in  bloom,  consequently  there  is 
no  fruit  on  them  worth  speaking  of.  Jargonelle  has  borne  well 
against  a  south  wall,  and  is  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Doyenn^ 
d'Et^  is  the  best  early  Pear  we  have,  behig  in  use  at  the  end  of 
July  or  beginning  of  August,  and  very  constant  in  bearing. 
Passe  Colmar  is  besffhig  well  this  season,  as  it  did  last,  against 
a  wall  with  a  south  aspect.  Williams'  Bon  Chr^ien,  Duchesse 
d'Angonl^me,  Autumn  Bergamot,  Forelle,  Beurr6  Bosc,  Beurr^ 
Did,  and  Winter  Nelis  have  very  little  fruit  Culinary  Pears  of 
Catillac  and  Utedale's  St  Giermain  are  a  thin  crop. 

Cherries,  particularly  Mc»^os,  have  a  full  crop,  but  the  trees 
were  very  much  affected  with  aphides  early  in  the  season ;  the 
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east  winds  preyailing  so  long  when  they  were  making  their  young 
growth  checked  it,  and  made  it  an  easy  prey  to  insecta.— 
A.  Harding,  Orton  BaU^  HunU, 


TROPiEOLUM  SPECIOSUM. 

I  OBSEBVE  from  a  note  (page  212)  that  this  fine  Tropseolam  is 
growing  and  flowering  freely  at  Richmond,  and  it  is  such  a  lovely 
plant  that  I  daresay  fdl  who  see  it  will  desire  to  grow  it.  I  have 
often  found  it  most  difficult  to  grow  well.  I  have  had  plants 
direct  from  Scotland,  and  at  the  present  time  I  have  not  one  of 
Ihem,  all  having  started  into  growth  feebly  and  then  died.  This 
has  happened  to  plants  in  pots  and  beds  alike.  Why  I  cannot  tell. 
I  have  grown  it  successfully  elsewhere,  but  the  soil  here  is  lighter 
and  hotter,  and  probably  this  is  the  cause  of  their  failure.  I 
should  say  a  cool  rather  heavy  soil,  and  a  cool  atmosphere,  suits 
it  best. — M.  M. 

THE    NATIONAL   EXHIBITION   OF  FRUIT  AT  THE 

ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 
Sbpt.  8rd  to  7th. 
This,  the  chief  Exhibition  of  the  year  Eolely  devoted  to  fruit,  was 
opened  on  Friday  last,  the  entries  being  sufficiently  numerous  and 
the  quality  such  as  to  constitute  it  a  decided  success.  In  a  schedule 
of  thirty-three  classes,  only  three,  comparatively  of  little  importance, 
were  unrepresented,  and  of  the  total  amount  offered  in  prizes — viz., 
£160,  more  than  £130  was  awarded.  In  some  classes  the  entries  were 
numerous,  and  altogether  the  competition  was  fairly  spirited,  the 
result  being  a  generally  satisfactory  display.  The  arrangements  were 
carefully  and  efficiently  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
J.  Forsyth  Johnson,  the  only  matter  that  seemed  to  require  any 
alteration  being  the  method  of  removing  the  prize  cards  to  write  the 
names  of  the  winners  upon  them.  Had  the  system  followed  by  the 
Royal  Horiicultural  Society's  officials  been  adopted  it  would  have 
facilitated  the  work  and  reduced  the  possibility  of  mistakes  occurring 
in  affixing  the  awards  to  the  exhibits. 

CoUectians  of  Fruit, — As  was  indicated  in  a  note  at  page  212  of  the 
Journal  last  week,  the  chief  class  provided  in  the  schedule,  as  regards 
the  money  value  of  the  prizes,  was  that  for  twenty  varieties  of  fruits  : 
£16,  £10,  and  £6  being  offered  respectively  as  the  first,  second,  and 
third  prizes.  We  felt  somewhat  curious  to  see  with  what  different 
interpretations  the  exhibitors  would  accept  the  wording  of  the 
schedule  which  did  not  restrict  the  number  of  varieties  of  one  kind 
to  be  staged  in  a  collection.    Four  competitors  appeared,  all  staging 


representative 

gmeral  use.  The  coveted  position  of  first  was  accorded  to  Earl  of 
arrington  (Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  who  had  excellent  samples  of  fruit : 
but  Grapes  were  represented  by  no  less  than  six  varieties  which,  haa 
they  not  been  of  such  good  quality,  would  have  somewhat  injured  his 
chance  of  success,  especiall;^  as  at  least  one  of  the  competing  collec- 
tions contained  more  diversity  combined  with  general  good  quality, 
though  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  merit  of  the  Grapes  m 
Mr.  Goodacre's  exhibit.  Taking  these  first,  the  following  were  the 
varieties  shown : — Canon  Hall,  bunches  of  moderate  size,  berries 
laree  and  fairly  ripe ;  Gros  Colman,  neat  bunches,  fine  berries,  and 
well  coloured ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  large  bunches  in  excellent  con- 
dition ;  Black  Hamburgh,  berries  not  ol  great  size,  but  admirably 
coloured,  and  the  bunches  of  useful  size ;  Foster's  Seedling,  good  even 
bunches,  berries  a  trifle  small  but  fairly  ripened ;  and  Venn's  Black 
Muscat,  good  bunches,  bearing  fine  bloom.  Pine  Apples  were  repre- 
sented by  an  unnamed  fruit  of  moderate  size,  but  well  ripened,  and 
a  handsome  example  of  Pernambuco.  Three  varieties  of  Peaches 
were  shown — ^namely>  Late  Admirable,  of  good  size  and  colour ;  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  large  and  of  rich  colour ;  and  Bellegarde,  equally  good. 
Dishes  of  well-ripened  Jargonelle  Pears,  Ischia  Fi^,  Moorpark  Apri- 
cots, McLauglin's  Gage  Plum,  fine ;  and  Morello  Cherries,  excellent, 
were  also  noteworthy.  Two  Melons,  one  Miles'  Victory  of  Bath,  and 
the  other  unnamed,  but  both  in  fair  condition,  with  Victoria  Nec- 
tarines of  moderate  quality,  completed  this  collection.  Mr.  George 
Sage,  AsliHdge  Park  Gardens,  Great  Berkhampstead,  followed  closely, 
the  merit  and  diversity  of  his  exhibits  clearly  entitling  him  to  that 
position.  The  collection  comprised  good  Black  Alicante  and  Foster's 
Seedling  Grapes ;  Scarlet  Gem,  Eastnor  Castle,  and  The  Squire  Melons, 
the  latter  of  great  size ;  Elruge  Nectarines,  beautifully  ripened ;  a 
magnificent  bunch  of  ripe  Bananas  (Mnsa  Cavendishii) ;  a  neat  Smooth 
Cayenne  Pine  Apple ;  Morello  Cherries,  of  good  size  j  Gtoliath,  White 
Magnum  Bonum  and  Kirke's  Plums,  all  good  ;  Moorpark  Apricots  ; 
handsome  Royal  George  Peaches ;  ripe  Brown  Turkey  Figs ;  a  fine 
dish  of  Filberts ;  Kerry  Pippin  Apples,  neat ;  White  Dutch  Currants, 
a  dish  of  Bi^arreau  Cherries,  and  fruits  of  the  edible  Passion  Flower 
(Passiflora  euulis),  which  are  very  rarely  seen  at  exhibitions.    The 


third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Austin,  Ashton  Court  Gardens, 
Bristol,  who  staged  some  well-grown  fruit,  but  the  collection  was  not 
sufficiently  good  all  round  to  entitle  it  to  a  higher  position.  The  most 
noticeable  of  the  exhibits  were  Exquisite  Peach,  very  fine,  grandly 
coloured,  and  well  meriting  its  name ;  Morello  Cherries,  large  ;  Rivers' 
Plum,  good ;  Ashton  Hybrid  Melon,  finely  netted ;  and  Brown  Turkey 
Fi^,  well  ripened.  In  the  smaller  class  for  ten  varieties,  though 
prizes  of  £6,  £4,  and  £2  were  offered^  only  three  competitors  appeared, 
the  chief  position  being  secured  by  Lord  Carington,  Wycombe  Abbey, 
(Mr.  Miles),  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
m  fair  condition,  especially  as  regards  the  bloom ;  Golden  Gem  and 
Read's  Scarlet  flesh  Melons,  very  well  coloured ;  Morello  Cherries, 
good ;  Pine-apple  Nectarines,  Barrington  Peaches,  fine ;  Charlotte 
Rothschild  Pine  Apple,  of  good  size ;  and  a  fine  dish  of  Kirke's  Plum. 
Mrs.  Lambert,  Sandnill,  Bletchingly  (Mr.  C.  Goldsmith),  obtained  the 
second  prize  with  fruits  but  little  inferior  to  the  first  in  the  majority 
of  the  varieties  staged.  A  bunch  of  Black  Alicante  Grapes  was 
particularly  fine,  the  size,  colour,  and  bloom  being  admirable ;  Read's 
S(»rlet-flesh  Melon  and  Pine-apple  Nectarines  were  also  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit.  Third  honours  were  awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Elleemere, 
Worsley,  Manchester  (Mr.  W.  P.  Upjohn),  for  good  examples  of  Bruf- 
non  Nectarines,  richly  coloured :  and  Raisin  de  Calabria,  Venn's  Black 
Muscat  and  Black  H!amburgh  Grapes,  of  fair  size  but  not  very  well 
finished. 

Grapes, — These  were  well  represented  in  numbers,  and  several 
examples  of  exceedingly  good  quality  were  also  staged.    Seven  classes 
were  devoted  to  them,  and  over  forty  collections  were  entered  in 
competition^  the  contest  in  some  classes  being  very  keen.    In  that 
for  nve  vaneties,  one  bunch  of  each,  there  were  seven  entries.    W. 
Just,  Esq.,  Eastham,  Cheshire  (Mr.  McMaster),  being  first  with  magni- 
ficent Grapes  that  were  greatly  admired  for  their  size  and  superb 
finish.     The  varieties  were  Buckland  Sweetwater,  grandly  ripened, 
neat  bunch,  and  beautiful  colour ;  Madresfield  Court,  excellent  colour ; 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  large  bunch  and  hemes ;  Black  Alicante, 
superbly  coloured,  bunch  fine  ;  and  Mrs.  Pinoe's  Black  Muscat,  very 
handsome.    The  Baroness  L  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton 
(Mr.  J.  Roberts),  secured  the  second  prize  also  with  highly  meri- 
torious fruit,  Madresfield  Court,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh being  very  fine ;  the  other  varieties  were  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.    Mr.  Miles  took  the  third  position  with  neat 
bunches,  but  not  so  well  finished  as  in  the  other  two  collections — 
Lady  Downe's,  Foster's  Seedling,  Black  Prince,  Trebbiano,  and  Black 
Hamburgh  were  the  varieties.    For  three  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes  there  were  seven  competitors.     Messrs.  Miles  and 
J.  Roberts  were  first  and  second  respertively  with  fine  bunches,  well 
ripened  and  coloured ;  the  two  lots  being  very  close  in  quality,  but 
the  berries  in  the  former  collection  were  slightly  the  larger.    Mr. 
John  Gadd,  Thomden  House  Gardens,  Brentwood,  was  third  with 
creditable  bunches  of  a  fairly  good  colour.    The  class  for  three 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  was  a  comparatively  strong  one, 
eleven  competitors  entering.    The  general  quali^  was  not  so  satis- 
factory as  might  have  been  desired,  but  very  fair  examples  were 
staged  in  the  three  winning  collections  from  E.  C.  Glover,  Esq.,  High- 
field  House,  Leek  (Mr.  C.  Roberts)  :  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton  (Mr.  J.  Hudson) ;  and  H.  J.  Ashton,  Esq.,  Bishopegate 
House,  Staines  (Mr.  P.  Feest),  who  were  first,  second,  and  third 
respectively.  For  three  bunches  of  any  other  white  variety,  among  nine 
competitors,  Mr.  J.  Roberts  secured  the  chief  prize  with  Foster's 
Seedling,  fine  even  bunches,  remarkably  well  ripened  and  of  excellent 
colour,  one  bunch  being  particularly  notable  in  that  respect.    Mr.  G. 
Sage  followed  also  with  that  variety,  which  though  of  good  colour 
was  not  quite  so  even  and  neat.    Mr.  McMaster  was  third  with  Buck- 
land   Sweetwater,  bunches  and  berries  of  good  size.     There  were 
eight  entries  in  tne  class  for  three  bunches  of  any  black  variety  of 
Grape  except  Black  Hamburgh,  and  at  least  two  collections  were 
exceptionally  fine — namely,  the  Madresfield  Court  from  Mr,  J.  Roberts, 
and  the  Black  Alicante  from  Mr.  McMaster,  for  which  first  and  second 
prizes  were  awarded  in  the  order  mentioned.    These  Grapes  were 
nearly  equal  in  merit,  but  the  great  size  of  the  berries  combined  with 
the  finish  of  the  Madresfield  Court  secured  the  chief  award  to  Mr. 
Roberts,  but  the  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  were  of  such  fine  size  and 
grand  colour,  with  large  berries,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  find  a 
fault  in  them.    D.  P.  Bell,  Esq.,  Clive  House,  Alnwick,  obtained  the 
third  prize  for  three  neat  well-coloured  bunches  of  Alnwick  Seedling. 
In  the  classes  for  the  heaviest  bunches  of  black  and  white  Grapes  the 
exhibits  were  unsatisfactory,  and  the  first  prize  was  withheld  in 
both  cases.    There  was  no  entry  in  the  class  for  ornamental  basketa 
of  Grapes. 

Pine  Applet. — ^These  were  not  very  numerous,  but  several  handsome 
fruits  were  staged.  In  the  class  for  three  fruits  of  the  Queen  variety 
the  onlv  exhibitor  was  Mr,  J.  Roberts,  who  well  deserved  the  first 
prize  which  was  awarded  to  him.  One  large,  even,  and  beautiful 
fruit  weighed  6  tbs. ;  and  the  others,  also  of  excellent  shape,  were  5  tt  s. 
7  ozs.  and  6  lbs.  1  oz.  respectively.  For  one  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine 
Apple  chief  honours  were  obtained  by  Earl  Fortescne,  Castle  Hill 
(Mr.  D.  Wilson),  with  a  fruit  of  good  size  and  very  symmetrical, 
weighing  6  lbs.  18  ozs. ;  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Margam  Park,  Gla- 
morganshire (Mr.  J.  Muir),  being  second  with  good  and  finely-formed 
fruit.  In  the  class  for  one  fruit  of  any  other  variety  Mr.  D.  Wilson 
carried  off  the  chief  prize  with  a  handsome  example  of  Charlotte 
Rothschild,  good  shape  and  large  pips ;  Mr.  Miles  followed  with  a 
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fine  but  unnamed  frnit.    If r.  D.  Wilson  obtained  an  extra  prixe  for 
six  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine  Apples  of  excellent  quality. 

Ptacke*  tuid  Nectarines. — ^These  were  well  represented  in  the  two 
classes  devoted  to  them,  there  being  nine  exhibitors  of  the  former  and 
eight  of  the  latter.  For  a  dish  of  twelre  Peaches  B.  Leigh,  ^^^i 
Barham  Conrt,  Maidstone  (Bfr.  OL  Haycock),  was  placed  first  with 
handsome,  large,  finely-colonred  fruits  of  Yiolette  HAtire,  which 
were  yery  creditable  to  the  exhibitor.  Captain  Jackson,  Meopham, 
Kent  (Mr.  B.  Phillips),  was  awarded  the  second  prize  for  Reine  des 
Beiges,  of  fine  colour  and  good  size;  W.  B.  Winch,  Esq.,  North 
Mimms  Park,  Hatfield  (Mr.  J.  Seymour),  being  third  with  large  ex- 
amples of  Salwey.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  Nectarines  C.  H. 
Firth,  Esq.,  Birerdale,  Sheffield  (Mr.  D.  Abbott),  secured  the  chief 
award,  a  dish  of  Yictoria,  yery  li^e  and  well  coloured.  B.  C.  Naylor, 
Esq.,  Hooton  Hall,  Chester  (SCr.  Hiemagan),  followed  with  neat  highly 
coloured  fruits  of  the  yariety  Pine  Apple ;  Mr.  J.  Gadd  taking  third 
for  Elruge  of  fair  quality.  Apricots  were  only  represented  by  three 
collections,  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  l>eing  secured  by  Lord 
Ebury,  Moor  Park  (Mr.  Mundell),  Mr.  Goodacre,  and  Mr.  G.  Sage. 

Meloni. — Two  claisses  were  deyoted  to  these— namely,  one  to  green- 
fleshed  and  the  other  to  scarlet-fieshed  yarieties ;  about  forty  fruits 
were  exhibited,  nearly  equally  diyided  between  the  two  classes^  and 
presented  a  formidable  task  to  the  Judges.  The  prizes  for  a  single 
miit  of  a  green-fieshed  yariety  were  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  G^d  with  a 
well-ripened  fruit  resembling  Bromham  Hall,  with  a  fair  example 
of  which  variety  Mr.  P.  Feest  secured  the  second  prize.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Mann,  St  Vincent's  Lodge,  Grantham,  was  third  with  an  unnamed 
fruit  of  arerage  merit.  The  general  quality  of  the  unsuccessful 
exhibits  in  the  class  was  not  in  great  merit.  Mr.  J.  Muir  was  first 
with  a  scarlet-fieshed  Melon,  yery  good  in  form,  well  ripened,  and 
finely  netted;  Mr.  C.  (Goldsmith  was  second  with  Scarlet  Gem  of 
good  quality ;  and  Mr.  Miles  was  third  with  Bead's  Scarlet-fleshed, 
Ukirly  well  ripened.  Figs  were  few  and  not  first-rate,  Mr.  G.  Sage 
was  accorded  the  second  prize  for  a  dish  of  Brown  Turkey.  Plums 
were  similarly  deficient,  Mr.  Miles  taking  the  first  prize  for  fair 
examples  of  Magnum  Bonum. 

Peart, — ^Three  classes  were  provided  for  Pears,  and  although  the 
entries  were  not  yery  numerous  the  quality  was  fairly  good  lor  the 
season.  In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  Pears,  to  include  six  fruits  of 
each  variety)  C.  Hardwick,  Esq.,  Hollanden,  Tunbrid^e  (Mr.  G.  Gold- 
smith), was  first  with  forty  dishes  of  as  many  distinct  varieties, 
some  of  the  fruits  being  of  good  size.  The  following  were  the  most 
noteworthy  : — ^Williams'  Bon  Chrdtien,  Mar^chal  de  Cour,  Doyennd 
du  Comice,  Marie  Louise,  Chaumontel,  Beurrd  d'Amanlis  panachde, 
Giou  Morgeau,  Beurrd  d'Anjou,  Souvenir  du  Congr^,  Beurr^  Clair- 

Siau,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Bonne  d'Ez^,  Beurr^  Diel,  Catillac,  and 
ansel's  Bergamot.    Mr.  G.  de  Faye,  Jersey,  was  second  with  twenty 
dishes  of  fine  Pears,  including  the  following  in  excellent  condition  :^ 


was  a  good  third  with  sixteen  dishes  of  well-selected  varieties.  For 
a  dozen  Jargonelle  Pears  there  were  six  entries,  none,  except  the  two 
winning  collections,  being  of  remarkable  merit.  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith 
was  first  with  fruits  of  medium  size,  good  shape,  and  fairly  ripe ; 
J.  Fisher^  Esq.,  Ebor  House,  SUmford  Hill,  N.  (Mr.  G.  Hood),  being 
second  with  fruits  of  good  size,  but  not  so  ripe.  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith 
was  also  first  in  the  class  for  twelve  fruits  of  any  variety  except  Jar- 

Stnelle,  Btwng  a  dish  of  Williams' Bon  ChPltien  of  moderate  quality, 
r.  G.  de  Faye  following  with  the  same  variety,  green,  but  large. 

Applet. — ^There  was  a  fine  display  of  Apples  boUi  in  the  classes  and 
not  for  competition^  very  large  number  of  varieties  being  represented 
by  characteristic  iruits.  In  the  class  for  six  varieties  of  baking 
Apples,  six  fruits  of  each,  there  were  eight  entries.  Mr.  C.  Haycocx 
was  an  admirable  first  with  beautiful  specimens  of  Lord  Derby, 
Washington,  New  Hawthomden,  Lord  Suffield,  and  Stone's  Apple. 
Mr.  G.  de  Faye  followed  closely.  Emperor  Alexander.  Alfriston,  and 
Beauty  of  Kent  being  the  best.  Mr.  Miles  was  thira.  There  were 
fourteen  entries  in  the  class  for  twelve  baking  Apples  of  one  variety. 
Mr.  P.  Le  Sueur  taking  the  first  prize  with  very  fine  examples  of 
Incomparable.  Mr.  J.  Austin  bein^  second  with  Lord  Suffield  of  fair 
(l^nalitjr.  In  tne  class  for  a  collection  of  dessert  Apples,  six  varieties, 
SIX  fruits  of  each,  Mr.  Haycock  was  awarded  first  honours  for  hand- 
some specimens  oi  Devonshire  Qnarrenden,  Golden  Pippin,  Jefferson, 
Summer  Golden  Pippin,  and  Mother  Apple.  F.  Whitboum,  Esq., 
Loxford  Hall,  Ilford  (Mr.  J.  Douglas),  was  placed  second  with  a 
creditable  collection,  in  which  Early  Uarveet,  Kerry  Pippin,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  and  Gravenstein  were  noteworthy.  Mr.  G.  de  Faye  was 
third,  three  other  exhibitors  staging  fair  examples,  but  not  sufficiently 
eood  to  obtain  them  a  place  in  the  prize  Ust.  Messrs.  C.  Boberts  and 
Miles  were  first  and  second  with  I^vonshire  Quarrendtm  in  the  class 
for  dessert  Apples  fit  for  table. 

Small  fruits  were  represented  by  few  collections.  For  a  dish  of 
Gooseberries  Messrs.  Sage  and  Goodacre  were  first  and  second  respec- 
tively with  Warrington  in  good  condition.  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith  bad 
the  best  dish  of  B^  Currants,  the  variety  being  Bed  Dutch,  while 
Mr.  G.  de  Faye  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  White  Currants.  Messrs. 
Lane  A  Son,  Great  Berkhampstead,  Herts,  were  the  only  exhibitors 
of  four  Vines  in  pots,  and  obtained  the  first  prize  for  handsome  speci- 
mens of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling  in  vigorous  health, 
and  remarkably  well  fruited. 


Tcmatoet. — ^In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Tomatoes  of  one  or  more 
varieties  Mr.  S.  CasUe,  The  Vineyard,  Song's  Lynn,  Norfolk^  was 
awarded  chief  honours  for  a  collection  comprising  twelve  frmts  of 
Trophy  and  twelve  of  Improved  Bed.  which  together  weighed  14  lbs. 
The  fruits  were  of  good  shape  and  nne  colour.  The  same  exhibitor 
staged  twenty-fonr  fruits  of  Stamfordian  which  weighed  21  Ibs^  but 
they  were  very  coarse  in  form.  Mr.  Bobert  Farrance,  Chaawell 
Heath.  Essex,  was  second  with  fine  even  specimens  of  Trophy.  Oapt. 
Winfffield,  Orsett  Hall,  Ilford,  Essex  (Bfr.  W.  Iggulden),  also  exhibited 
a  collection  of  very  even  and  excellent  fruits.  There  were  six  other 
exhibitors,  thus  constituting  a  very  fair  display. 

Miscellaneout  Exkibitt. — ^ThebC  were  numerous  and  attractive,  the 
most  important  being  the  superb  collections  of  Apples  from  Messrs. 
Yeitch  A  Sons  of  CheLiea  and  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son  of  Cheshunt,  which 
were  highly  commended  by  the  Judges.  Messrs.  Yeitch  exnibited 
more  tmtn  a  hundred  varieties^  well  representing  the  best  in  com- 
meroe ;  the  condition  of  the  fruits  as  regards  size  and  form  was  also 
excellent.  Messrs.  Paul  had  about  fifty  carefully  selected  varieties, 
several  being  exceedingly  fine.  The  latter  firm  also  contributed  a 
number  of  cut  Boses.  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Swanley,  Kent,  sent  cut 
flowers  of  Tleridias,  Asters,  and  Dahlias,  all  in  their  customary  fresh 
healthy  condition.  Mr.  J.  Gllkes,  Wickham  Nursery,  Newbury,  sent 
a  collection  of  quilled  Asters,  very  fine ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  a  Son, 
Crawley,  Sussex,  samples  of  Apples,  Cucumbers,  and  Melons ;  and 
Mr.  Boiler  a  group  of  succulents.  J.  Southgate,  "Eaq.,  Selbome, 
Leighham  Court  Boad,  Streatham  (Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  exhioited  fruits 
of  a  seedling  Cucumoer  named  Selbome  Bival,  a  cross  between 
Marquis  of  Lome  and  Tender  and  Trae.  The  variety  was  said  to  be 
very  prolific,  and  was  commended. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  courtesy  of  the  officials  extended  to  all 
who  were  in  any  way  identified  with  this  excellent  Exhibition. 

COOL  HOUSE  ORCHIDS. 

A  FEW  years  ago  cool  house  Orchids  were  but  little  understood, 
and  the  prices  were  so  high  that  they  could  only  be  obtained  by 
few.  They  are  now,  however,  within  the  reach  of  many,  and  of 
such  easy  cnltiyation  that  they  could  be  accommodated  in  gardens 
of  small  extent  where  there  is  a  greenhouse.  They  will  do  well 
in  cold  frames  from  the  end  of  April  until  October  where  they 
could  have  the  exact  treatment  they  require—that  is,  plenty  of 
water  at  the  root,  and  abundance  of  air  with  moderate  shade.  I 
think  it  is  not  sufficiently  known  that  many  Orchids  can  be  grown 
in  a  cool  temperature,  or  the^  would  be  more  generally  met  with. 
They  are  great  fiivonrites  with  most  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
have  more  attractions  than  most  flowers,  either  in  the  forms  or 
delicacy  of  colour  in  the  flower  or  the  sweet  perfume  many  possess. 
To  prove  that  some  species  will  endure  very  low  temperatores,  I 
may  mention  that  the  temperature  of  our  cool  house  frequently 
falls  as  low  as  36°  to  40^  during  winter,  and  on  one  occasion  to  33^, 
and  the  plants  were  not  injured  in  the  least.  Not  that  I  recom- 
mend a  temperature  below  40^,  but  this  is  abundant  for  them,  and 
fiir  more  likely  to  induce  a  vigorous  growth  and  abundance  of 
bloom  than  the  nsnal  temperature  of  many  cool  Orchid  houses. 
Take  for  instance  a  cool  species,  and  winter  it  in  a  temperature 
of  from  60^  to  70^,  and  then  give  it  greenhouse  treatment  the 
following  summer — it  will  scarcely  move  in  growth.  Plants  so 
treated  will  rest  for  months  in  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  80^, 
and  commence  growing  in  autumn  in  a  temperature  from  40^  to 
50^.  This  clearly  proves  that  to  obtain  a  vigorous  summer  growth 
the  plants  must  be  wintered  in  a  proportionately  low  temperature. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  class  of  Orchidaceous  plants 
cannot  endure  strong  sunshine  while  growing,  yet  the  shEiding 
material  employed  should  be  moveable,  so  as  to  give  the  plants 
abundance  of  light.  This  I  consider  is  a  very  important  point  in 
cool  house  Orchid  culture.  Air  should  circulate  through  the  house 
night  and  day  when  the  external  atmosphere,  will  allow  of  it ; 
they  cannot  endure  a  dose  confined  atmosphere,  nor  take  the 
same  amount  of  water  as  if  air  is  admitted  freely.  Watering 
should  be  liberally  done  on  fine  mornings  before  the  sun  has 
much  power.  The  plfuits  are  watered  overhead  with  a  coarse-rose 
can,  so  that  the  bed  of  gravel  the  plants  stand  upon  is  thoroughly 
saturated  also ;  this  is  repeated  in  tne  afternoon  in  very  fine  weather. 
During  the  season  of  growth  too  much  water  cannot  be  given,  nor 
will  ^e  yonng  growths  damp  with  these  copious  waterings  if 
ventilation  is  in  proportion.  Damping  of  the  young  grow^  is 
frequently  caused  by  a  dose  stagnant  atmosphere.  Some  varieties 
are  subject  to  one  kind  of  insect  more  than  another.  For  instance, 
Odontdglossum  Phalsenopsis  is  subject  to  red  spider ;  O.  Alexandras, 
O.  Pescatorei,  and  many  otiiers  of  a  strong  constitution  to  thrips 
and  green  or  yellow  fly;  while  O.  grande  and  O.  Insleayi  are 
affectcKl  with  scale.  The  best  preventive  for  all  is  abundance  of 
water  and  air. 

In  potting,  the  pots  should  be  clean  and  two-thirds  filled  with 
dean  crocks,  and  the  material  employed  should  be  well  elevated 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot.    Good  brown  fibrous  peat  should  be 


ufied  in  a  rough  state,  and  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  sphagnum 
moss.  The  surface  should  be  entirely  covered  with  moss,  the 
green  ends  being  preserved  for  this  purpose ;  it  will  soon  grow 
rapidlv  if  watered  as  directed.  The  best  time  to  repot  these 
Oi^hids  is  when  the  young  roots  have  commenced  growing  from 
the  base  of  the  young  growths,  they  soon  establish  ^emselves  in 
the  fresh  compost.  I  am  in  fevour  of  small  shifts,  for  the  plants 
do  better  when  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  take 
water  more  freely  than  when  large  pots  in  proportion  to  the 
plants  are  used.  There  is  but  little  fear  of  water  stagnating 
about  the  roots  of  the  plants  if  the  drainsge  is  perfect.  The 
compost  frequeiitly  becomes  sour  when  inferior  peat  is  used,  and 
it  is  better  to  dispense  with  peat  altogether  if  bad,  for  the  plants 
iocceed  much  better  in  crocks  vnth  a  portion  of  sphagnum  on  the 
surface.  Often  good  results  are  obtained  by  employing  crocks, 
especially  with  plants  that  have  become  unhealthy  and  lost  many 
roots.  After  considerable  experience  with  imputed  Orchids,  I 
find  they  always  establish  themselves  better  in  crocks  than  in 
peat.  Some  kinds  succeed  best  when  suspended  in  baskets  from 
the  roof,  especially  such  dwarf  growers  as  Odontoglossum  Cervan- 
tesii,  0.  Bossii,  O.  Ehrenbergii,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  and 
others  of  a  similar  habit.  Other  dwarf  species  do  well  on  blocks 
with  sphagnum,  but  I  avoid  blocks  as  much  as  possible,  because 
tiiey  require  more  attention  in  watering  during  summer. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  bring  imported  Orchids  at  first  to 
this  system  of  cultivation,  because  the  great  heat  of  the  voyage 
often  stimulates  an  untimely  growth,  which  cannot  be  severely 
checked  without  injuring  the  plants  It  must,  however,  be 
gradually  adopted,  and  not  till  it  is  done  shall  we  see  some  of 
the  short,  stiff,  leathery  growth,  and  rich  purple-tinted  stems  we 
find  in  the  imported  specimens.  We  appear  to  aim  at  size,  but  it 
is  not  the  standard  of  excellence  in  Orchids. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cool  house  (^chids  cultivated  at 
LeeHaU:-- 


Anguloa  Gloweaii 

Buckerii 
Ada  aorantiaca 
Ckelogyno  cristata 

oorymboaa 

baitata 

oorrugata 

specioaa 
Spi<)andnim  vitellinam 

vltelUnnm  major 

syriDgotbyrsus 
Odontoglossum  Alexandna 

oixrhosum 
Cervantesii 
GervRutesii  decomm 
coiooaritim 
oordatam 
Dawsoniannm 
Bhrenbergi 
Bgortoiii 
granda 
gloriosnm 
HalUi 
Insleayi 

Insleayi  teopardinnm 
Linden! 
Lindloyannm 
macnlatum  snpertmm 
madrense 
■WTtllare 
nebulosum 

nebuloetun  candidalam 
pardinum 
paloheUom 
Toseam 
stellatnm 
WaUiidl 
Booptemm 
odoratom 
Bossii  major 
lateo-porparatum 
nsBvinm  major 
Andersoniauom 
triompbana 
Pescatorei 
membranaoetun 
Onoldinm  macraDihnm 
BMunanlham  haatilemm 

—John  Oloykb,  Lee  Hall, 


Oncidium  crispnm 

crispum  grandiflorum 

pnetextmn 

cocnUatam 

cacuUaiom  major 

serratum 

nublgentOB 

flexuosum 

auriferum 

spilopterom 

Bogersii 

Taricosum 

pelecanom 

chttizopbonua 

tigrinmn 

pnbes 

ocnithoibynxdiiim 

X49liAmfU*Us 

automnaUa 

albida 

anoeps 
Leptotos  bioelsr 
lOiCaste  Skinneri 

cnienta 
Mesospinidiom  sangoineam 
Sopbronites  osmoa 

grandiflora 
Husdeyallia  amabilia 

iguea 

ignea  splendens 

ignea  Tiolacea 

coccinea 

Lindeui 

Veitobii 

SaTisU 

sanguinea 

sanguinea  superba 

Harryana 

Harryana  splendens 

tsoobilns 

caodata 

cbimaera 

melanopos 
Beatrqiia  antennlfera 
Disa  grandiOora 
Cypripediom  insigno 

Insigne  Maolel 
Banantbara  coooiaea 


Oreskino  Seed  Potatobs.— Greening  seed  Potatoes  la  an 
old  practice,  but  a  very  good  one.  It  consists  of  placing  the 
tubers  in  the  sun  for  a  time  after  they  have  been  taken  from 
the  ground  until  they  are  quite  green.  They  become  green 
equally  well  in  a  shady  place,  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  best,  as 
I  have  lately  seen  some  tubers  which  were  so  much  exposed  to 
the  sun  that  they  were  quite  shrivelled.  Potatoes  keep  better 
during  the  winter  in  a  green  state,  and  they  are  XQQch  hardier  i^ 


seed  than  those  that  have  not  been  so  prepared.^-^  Kxtoeubh 
Qabdeneb.  

ATHERSTONE  HORTICULTURAL  80CI«TT. 

This  Society  held  its  first  Exhibition  on  the  let  inat.  in  Hare* 
vale  Park,  the  seat  of  W.  6.  Dugdale,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  who  kindly  placed  his  grand  park,  which  is  second  to 
none  in  the  midland  counties,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  and  their  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  Sale^  worked  to- 
gether with  a  will,  and  the  result  was  that  a  fine  collection  of  plants, 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  was  brought  together.  There  were 
over  a  thousand  entries,  and  the  Judges  had  a  hard  day*s  work,  espfr* 
cially  as  the  competition  in  some  classes  was  remarkably  keen. 

La  the  first  class  for  the  best  collection  of  plants  arranged  for  effect 
there  were  six  entries,  the  space  allotted  to  each  competitor  being 
18  feet  by  12  feet^  arranged  crescent-shaped  against  the  side  of  the 
tent.  Here  the  Judges  had  a  difficult  task  to  decide  the  first  prize, 
and  ultimately  the  collections  shown  by  W.  S.  Dugdale,  Esq.,  of 
lierevale  Hall  (Mr.  W.  Brown,  gardener),  and  Mr.  J.  Parker  of  the 
Victoria  Nurseries,  Rugby,  were  declared  equal,  and  the  first  and 
second  prizes  were  divided  between  them.  The  third  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  £.  Holmes,  nurseryman,  Lichfield,  and  the  fine  ool- 
lections  of  Mr.  A.  Waters  of  Coventry  and  Messrs.  R.  dc  F.  Allnm 
of  Tamworth  were  highly  commended.  The  collection  by  Mr.  G-.  J. 
Sals  was  also  commended,  but  the  deficiency  of  colour  precluded  it 
from  taking  a  prize,  although  it  included  several  high-class  specimens. 
In  the  claAses  for  plants  in  pots  there  were  some  excellent  exhibits, 
and  the  competition  was  agam  very  keen,  Mr.  A  Waters  of  Coventry 
carrying  off  no  less  than  seven  first  and  four  second  prizes.  In  the 
classes  for  cut  flowers  Mr.  Kimberley  of  Stoke  Nurseries.  Coventry, 
was  eminently  successful,  and  succeeded  in  takinp^  six  nvst  prizes, 
four  seconds,  and  one  third.  The  classes  for  fruit  were  also  well 
filled,  Mr.  Hanson  Sale  carrying  off  both  first  prizes  for  black  and 
white  Grrapes  ]  Mr.  Forsey,  gardener  to  Sir  Gkorge  Chetwynd,  Bart., 
taking  both  seconds  in  the  same  classes. 

The  roots  and  vegetables  were  also  far  above  the  average.  The 
cottagers'  classes  were  on  the  whole  well  filled,  and  tiie  exhibits 
wonderfully  good.  There  was  also  an  exhibition  of  butter  and  eggs, 
which  was  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  Show,  Mr.  Choyce  of 
Pinwall  taking  the  first  prize  for  batter,  and  the  Marchioness  of 
Hastings  the  first  prize  for  eggs. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  Society  meets  with  such  a  marked  success  on  a 
first  attempt,  and  the  Committee  may  be  congratulated  upon  having 
brought  together  such  well-known  nurserymen  and  florists  as  Messrs. 
Parker  and  B^ant  of  Rugby,  Messrs.  Waters  and  Kimberley  of 
Coventry,  Mr.  Holmes  of  Lichfield,  and  Messrs.  Allum  of  Tamworth. 

CARTERS'  LEVIATHAN  BEAN. 

I  fSBSTD  you  specimens  of  this  fine  long-podded  Bread  Bean 
grown  by  me.  One  peculiar  feature  in  this  Bean,  which  I  have 
not  seen  remarked  upon  by  anyone  is,  that  when  the  crop  was 
fit  for  gathering,  two,  three,  and  in  some  instances  four  growths 
issued  from  the  bottom  of  the  stems,  and  are  now  producing  a 
second  crop,  from  which  I  am  gathering.  The  ripe  pod  I  send 
you  is  from  the  first  crop,  and  the  green  one  from  the  second. 
I  consider  this  Bean  the  heaviest  cropper  I  have  ever  grown,  and 
the  flavour  equal  to  any  other  variety.  I  have  had  numerous 
pods  this  season  between  14  and  16  inches  in  length,  containing 
seven  beans  in  a  pod. — Thomas  Jelvs,  Mw^gerferd, 

[The  dried  pod  is  13  inches  long,  and  contains  eight  beans  quite 
h^  and  ready  for  sowing.  The  green  pod  is  nearly  10  inches 
long,  and  contains  seven  very  large  beans  in  good  oondition  for 
cocking. — Eds.] 

RED  SPIDER  IN  VINERIES. 

*<  MlD-SUBKKT'8  **  letter  on  this  subject  in  your  last  inne  was 
to  my  mind  a  slight  misnomer,  for  in  the  case  adduced  the  insects 
do  not  appear  to  be  in  the  vinery  at  all,  but  outside  it.  I  will 
refer  to  an  Instance  of  red  spider  on  the  Vines  in  a  house,  and 
how  in  a  very  simple  manner  I  got  rid  of  thousands  of  insects. 
Like  your  correspondent  I  reside  in  a  "  red  spider  district,"  for  I 
am  in  the  same  county.  Kidney  Beans,  Vines  on  walls,  and  even 
on  some  forest  trees,  are  being  devoured  with  this  insect,  that 
infests  them  by  millions. 

In  the  vinery  in  question  the  young  laterals  with  small  leaves 
from  1  to  3  inches  in  diameter  were  rather  seriously  attacked,  but 
the  older  leaves  on  close  examination  did  not  appear  to  be  touched. 
I  therefore  caiefnlly  cut  out  those  infested  laterals,  which  were 
not  numerous,  and  did  not  let  them  fall  to  the  ground,  but  placed 
them  in  a  pail  of  water  as  they  were  cut  and  carried  them  out  of 
the  house.  I  then,  towards  evening,  gave  the  Vines  a  heavy 
washing,  directing  the  syringe  careful^  between  the  bunches,  and 
applying  the  water  with  great  force.  The  house  was  thoroughly 
drenched,  and  although  the  water  fell  on  the  buookes  it  did  not 


WMb  tbe  berrici,  but  fonned  elobnles  u  If  od  Cftbbkge  leftvet. 
An  hour  or  two  *fteTw»Tda  tbe  Vines  were  stuken  bDd  tbe  wmter 
dntpt  dtalodged  from  tbe  foliage  and  btmchea.  Tbe  nest  day  no 
one  eoold  tell  from  tbe  •ppeanace  of  tba  berrica,  wbicb  item 
half  c^onred,  that  flu  Vlnea  bad  been  lyriiiged  at  all,  for  Bcaicetr 
a  particle  of  bloom  wat  moved.  Tberaoltof  ftae  tiro-hom  won 
la,  tbat  tbe  Tfnea  lot*  imcb  better  for  tbe  heavy  fibower  to  vbicli 
tbej  won  HArieeted,  wlille  not  a  red  apider  can  be  fonnd  in  tbe 
boon.  A  weoc  ag»  tbere  were  certaiDlj  hundreds,  and  probably 
thomande,  but  by  tbe  prompt  removal  of  tbe  laUnla,  and  tbe 
TiKoroni  yet  Tery  cxrebil  ayriQ^ng,  I  have  now  a  desn  hoiue. 

I  bare  litUe  fear  now  tbat  the  thick  leatfaeiy  foliage  will  be 
attacked  by  tbe  peat  if  I  fovrent,  m  I  intend  doing,  ^  fOrm- 
-*~'~D  of  &Mh  Utenla  wftb  tbeir  AIn  delicate  foliage  to  invite  the 


■oap  in  destn^'lng  earwigs.  I  fonnd  a  colony  of  tbeee  pests, 
and  EDbjected  Ui«m  to  a  syringing  with  a  aolntion  of  about  8  on. 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  tbey  were  destroyed  Instantly.    I  have 

no  donbt  of  Its  proviDg  eqaally  BfBcar' '■""     "'"  •^-- ' ' 

And  any  to  try  H  iipi]n.~0.  Abekt. 


TOMATO,  THE  COHQDEROIt. 
Tom  esteemed  cojrespondent,  Ur.  W.  Iggttlden,  deeeribes  The 
Conqaeror  Tomato  as  being  cumgated  (see  page  180),  It  ia 
no  more  eormgatad  tbau  an  e^,  and  that  is  more  tbu  can  be 
said  of  a  single  Tbaato  In  tbe  list  which  he  gives.  He  baa  not 
grown  It,  Of  be  w«iild  say  tbat  it  was  the  beat  Tomato,  t  can 
ipeak  dsnfldMitf y  ttboot  it,  for  I  had  our  «eed  direct  from  AMorica 
IMm  tbe  M)wr.  Why  does  Hr.  IggiUden  call  The  Oonqnerw 
"oonmmer"  UmIi  Tbe  Trophy!  He  ought  to  know  tbat  TbK 
Itaphj  was  toonnKm  "  yean  before  Tbe  Oonqnerot  was  nlMd> 


DEBBYSHIKE  HOBTIODLTDRAL  SOOETY. 
Brt.  1m  Asn  Sun. 

Thi  annnal  ExhtbtUon  of  the  above  Soofaty  was  held  in  conimie- 
tiOD  with  the  Acitenltanl  BxhlUtion  at  Derl^.  The  show  of  pUnta 
waa  a  very  gtwd  one,  tmt  qvtM  eqnal  tc  fonasr  yean ;  hat  then  waa 
a  lalliBg-off  in  the  nudm  at  mfalbitan  of  (Tult. 

Plant*.— Is  the  amaaiyaisn^  olais  for  twtive  plants  Mr.  Cy^sr 
of  Oheltenharo  was  fint,  shewing  six  fine-foliage  plsMs  and  six  in 
bloom,  oomptiiiDg  well-grown  baodsome  specimsna.  Ueasn.  E.  Ools 
and  Sons  of  MandMstar  were  a  very  good  second,  with  their  una] 
good  plants.  Heesrs.  Small  k  Son  of  nkeston  were  third.  In  the 
gcDtlemeDi'  gardenois'  oorreapond Ids  class  T.  H.  Oskss,  Bsq.,  Bid* 
dings  Honae  (Hr.  Ward],  was  easily  first  with  a  good  coUeotTon,  the 
foliowiBE  being  noteworthy  ; — HIeutia  Foateriana,  I^Cacia  borbonica, 
Dickso«&  antaictloa  ;  Croton  vari«nn»,  aa  immense  bush,  and  well 
ooloored  ;  C.  Wrtsmaon,  Cncos  Weddelliuw,  Itasyllrfon  glmoenm, 
Ixon  WlMiaasU,  vw?  goodj  I  PrmtI;  AUaaanda  Hendersonli, 
and  Dipladenia  aaMbilia.  H.  Evans,  Biq.,  H.F.,  AJIestrae  HaB 
(Ut.  Hilford),  was  seooad,  his  beet  plants  being  Areoa  lateaoens, 
CroUa  pictis,  a  longifolins,  small  Wt  good ;  KaranU  Vsitohi^ 
and  Alflophila  sDstralis.  His  fiowerine  plants  ware  rather  weak,  ^e 
best  beini;  Altamanda  nQbilu.  Hr.  Qilbert  wia  a  verj  cloee  third, 
Setaginellai  were  remarkably  Sn«.  Q.  MeyDClt,  Esq.,  Ueynell 
lanalej  (Mr.  Robinson}  was  first  with  8.  Cffisia  arborca,  8.  Wilde- 
novU,  B.  Hertensii,  and  8.  apodi.  Ur,  Milfoid  was  a  good  second 
with  8.  emsta  arbotea,  S.  stfllonlfera,  and  otheni.  Pelargonioms  were 
not  flist-rate,  ICr.  Ward  being  flret  for  tricolor  varieties,  and  Hr. 
Bobinsea  fint  tor  sodbI  vadetla.  Ur.  Uilford  staged  a  very  neat 
and  effective  basket  of  plants,  (or  whiah  he  waa  awarded  the  ohief 

Cat  flowers  were  very  well  shown,  eapecially  Dahlias.  Hr.  Edwards, 
nnnerymaniot  Hnthall,  Hottingham.  Ving  first  with  ooUactiona  of 
tweWe  and  six.  The  same  eiEibitoc  alaged  an  excellent  atand  of 
(oDr  dozen  not  for  compelJtion,  as  well  aa  a  stand  of  Pompons. 
Heesrs.  PerUna  ±  Sons  of  Coventrv  were  first  with  twelvo  Itoaea, 
Mr.  Henson  of  Derl^  being  fint  for  sii  Aatera.  Marigolds,  Gladioli, 
kD.,  wen  also  well  sbown,  Mr.  Sanson  Heing  the  principal  priieCaker. 
Ur.  Cypher  had  tbe  beat  boaqnet,  followed  by  Mr,  Benson.  There 
waa  a  spirited  ooapeUtlon  for  table  decoiatlona  and  bonqnete,  to  l>e 
arranged  by  ladies.  Ia  the  former  there  were  seven  competitnrs, 
Hrs.  Solas  beins  first  with  a  TCry  neat  atand  oC  flowera,  Mrs,  Ward  of 
Biddmgs  second,  and  Mrs.  J.  BensoD  tbiid.  In  iwaoueta  there  were 
fifteen  exhibitors  tor  the  six  priies  oflfered,  Uiss  Bntlec  o(  Marlpool, 
near  Derby,  being  an  easv  first.  Uts.  Butler  second,  Hrs.  Ward 
third,  Hiaa  Cypher  fonrth,  Mra.  J.  and  Hrs.  Isaac  Hensoa  fifth  and 
sixth. 

fVtiit. — There  iras  only  one  exhibitor  in  oidleation  of  ten  dishes  of 
fnu«—Ur.  Ward,  who  hid  very  sood  Uadrwfield  Court  and  Unsoat  of 
Alexandria  Orapea,  Peaohes,  Nectarines,  Melona,  Figs,  Plums,  Ae. 
lit.  Ward  was  first  for  black  Orapcs  with  fair  examples  o(  Blaek 
HamltBrgh.  The  Hon.  B.  Coke.  Longford  Hall  fVi.  Edwards),  was  a 
very  close  aecood,  and  Mr.  Robinaon  third.  Mr.  Ward  was  a  long 
way  ahead  with  white  Grapes  with  Maecat  of  Alexandria,  good  in 
beny,  hnnch,  and  colour  ;  Hr.  Edwards  was  second,  and  Hr.  Eobin- 
Bon  third.  Mr.  Ward  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  a  Pine  Apple  :  he 
was  also  first  with  two  Uelons,  Lnseions  and  Melting,  and  for 
Pcaobe*.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  fint  for  Nectarines,  and  Hr.  UiUold  for 
CnoambeTs,  having  an  excellent  brace. 

VegetaUee  were  veiy  good,  there  beiDg_five  coIIeelJonB  staged. 
Mr.  Wvd  j  S.  0.  Canon,  Esq.,  Loekington  Hall  (Mr.  Woolton) ;  and 
Mr.  Wright,  Manor  Honae,  Boirrowaen,  were  the  priaetakars.  The 
laal-namod  exhibitor  staged  a  bunch  of  Grapes  not  for  oorapetition 
that  weighed  about  7  lbs.,  the  iwrriaa  being  a  fair  sise  and  good  colonr 
for  the  aixe  of  tbe  bnneh.  It  waa  not  named,  but  it  resembled  Gros 
Goillanme.— O. 


8CHIZANTHTJ8ES  IN  POTB. 

SollX  weeks  ago  Ur.  Fettigraw  direcled  attentiati  to  the  iliidim 

bility  el   grewing  Bohiianthoaea   in  pots  fw  spring  and  oallf 

summer  deecaation  in  tfae  Donsarvatory.  Tbe  grand  pbiBta  be  than 

Mfem  to  I MW  at  Cbaetbaai  Bill  about  twenty-o^t  yeua  »fO, 


and  I  have  never  seen  any  to  eqnal  them  since.  The  ned  waa 
sown  in  July,  and  the  plants—grand  specimens,  3  feet  high  and 
through,  bearing  thousands  of  flowers — were  flowered  in  ll^Moh 

I  desire  now  to  say  tbat  mnch  smaller  plants  than  thoee  are 
most  valuable  for  decomtlTe  purposes — planla  from  1  focA  to 
18  inches  high,  and  tbe  same  in  diameter,  and  covered  with 
hnndpeds  of  "  butterfly-like  "  flowers.  Snch  plants  may  be  grown 
in  5  and  C-ioch  pots  from  seed  sown  at  the  present  time.  It 
■honld  be  sown  very  thinly  in  a  compost  of  two-thirds  tmfy  loam, 
the  remainder  ooiksisting  of  decayed  manure  and  wood  ashes  in 
eqnal  parte.  The  moment  the  seedlings  can  be  handled  they  mnat 
be  thinned  out,  leaving  five  or  six  in  each  pot,  and  these  nnst  be 
grown  in  a  light  position  and  not  lie  topped.  If  the  planta  an 
intended  to  be  fiowered  in  G-iach  pots  the  seed  nuy  be  sown  in 
thoee  pots,  which  however  should  not  be  fllled  quite  fall  of  boU, 
but  a  UtUe  space  ^oold  be  left  for  a  top-dreesing  ol 
required  to  dower  in  6-inch  pots  sow  in  pots  4  inches 
which  mast  be  washed  cleao,  especially  inside,  and  dried  before 
using,  or  tbe  roots  will  be  injured  when  the  plants  are  placed  in 
their  flowering  pots.  A  frame  is  suitable  for  the  young  pUnta 
nntil  cold  weather  occurs,  they  must  then  be  placed  on  •  efaelt  in 
a  light  greenhouse,  tbe  temperature  of  which  should  not  fall  below 
iOP.  I^y  reqnire  careful  watering  through  the  winter,  bat  whui 
growing  rapidly  in  the  spring  tbe  supplies  must  be  copious,  and 
as  the  flowering  period  approaches  the  pots  should  be  placed  in 


saucers,  and  clear  soot  water  may  be  giyen  with  advantage  twice 
or  thrice  a  week. 

S.  retnsus  is  yery  rich  in  colour,  but  lacks  the  elegance  and 
grace  of  S.  pinnatus  and  S.  papUionaceus.  The  last-named  is 
very  charming,  and  once  produced  in  good  condition  will  be 
regarded  as  indispensable  for  decorative  purposes.  If  not  re- 
quired for  flowering  under  glass  these  plants  are  highly  worthy 
of  preparation  in  the  manner  indicated  for  planting  in  the  flower 
garden  in  March  or  April.— J.  W.  B. 


MORE  ABOUT   POTATOES. 

Mb.  B.  W.  Beachbt  in  his  excellent  article  in  the  Journal  of 
September  2nd  alludes  to  some  remarks  of  mine  on  the  Potato 
(vide  Journal  August  5th),  and  pronounces  them  "  Fallacy  No.  1." 
Now  I  think  the  brevity  of  my  remarks,  out  of  consideration  for 
your  space,  has  been  the  cause  of  this  judgment,  as  I  feel  con- 
vinced from  the  latter  half  of  Mr.  Beachey*s  article  that  our  prin- 
ciples of  Potato  culture  are  identical,  although  differing  somewhat 
in  detail.  He  is  quite  correct  in  his  description  of  the  result 
of  planting  the  largest  Potatoes  whole,  also  that  generally  the 
largest  in  a  crop  are  the  most  diseased.  It  is,  I  believe,  generally 
allowed  that  the  attacks  of  disease  are  modified  somewhat  by  the 
stage  of  maturity  of  the  tubers,  and  I  think  this  explains  how  the 
largest  are  often  more  diseased  than  the  others.  Planting  largB 
Potatoes  whole  is,  1  am  convinced,  a  mistake,  as  you  get  only 
about  one-fourth  of  what  the  same  Potato  would  have  produced 
if  cut  into  pieces  of  one  or  two  eyes  each,  and  the  crop  in  the 
latter  case  would  be  far  more  even  in  size. 

My  authority  for  cutting  when  I  commenced  were  the  experi- 
ments of  the  late  Professor  Lindley  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  I  believe  Mr.  Beachey  to  be  quite  correct 
in  bis  remarks  on  saving  seed  yourself  and  not  buying  in  the 
spring.  My  way  is  to  select  seed  when  the  crop  is  dug,  spread 
the  tubers  in  a  single  layer  on  the  floor  of  an  attic  exposed  to  the 
light  from  a  window  in  the  roof ;  there  they  remain  till  taken  for 
planting,  only  having  been  covered  during  severe  frost  with  a 
piece  of  matting.  The  result  is  they  become  green  in  colour,  have 
short  stout  shoots  and  are  not  shrivelled,  which  I  consider  the 
essentials  in  a  seed  Potato. 

When  planting  each  tuber  is  cut  into  pieces  of  two  eyes  (to 
make  sure  of  a  plant  if  one  shoot  is  accidentally  broken  off), 
commencing  cuttmg  at  the  stem  end  ;  the  sets  are  then  dusted  in 
dry  lime  and  dug  into  the  previously  manured  bed  about  9  inches 
to  a  foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  about  18  inches  from  the 
next.  The  Potatoes  are  not  earthed  at  all ;  if  the  soil  is  light  the 
weeds  are  hand-pulled,  if  heavy  it  is  worked  once  or  twice  with 
a  pronged  hoe. 

1  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Beachey  that  Champions  and  Magnum 
Bonums  are  not  the  varieties  wanted,  and  prefer  those  of  some- 
thing the  style  of  Snowflake,  which  ripen  moderately  early,  keep 
well  into  the  spring,  and  the  stems  of  which  are  not  too  luxuriant. 

There  is  no  doubt  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather,  yet  Mr. 
Beachey  shows  that  in  spite  of  this  he  has  for  fourteen  years 
saved  seed  of  Gloucestershire  Kidneys,  which  are  as  good  now  as 
they  were  at  first  This  is  what  I  call  retaining  the  constitutional 
vigour  of  a  Potato  thoroughly  well. 

In  conclusion,  the  only  point  that  I  see  at  present  on  which 
we  are  not  agreed  is,  Which  are  the  tubers  to  reserve  for  seed  ? 
Maturity  of  growth  must  come  first,  after  this  Mr.  Beachey  thinks 
the  medium  in  size,  and  at  present  I  think  the  largest  have  the 
most  vigorous  shoots  and  produce  the  finest  crops. 

All  this  does  not  banish  the  disease,  but  I  believe  it  does  the 
next  best  thing— namely,  mitigates  its  severity.— W.  B.  W. 


GOOD  DAHLUS. 


These  popular  flowers  are  now  in  their  best  condition,  and  a 
good  opportunity  is  afforded  for  making  a  selection  of  the  most 
distinct  and  handsome  varieties.  Several  catalogues  are  issued 
by  the  chief  growers  of  Dahlias,  with  accurate  descriptions  of  the 
varieties  in  commerce  ;  but  intending  buyers  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  personally  inspecting  the  collections  are  confused 
by  the  great  number  enumerated,  and  are  almost  as  much  at  a 
loss  as  if  the  descriptions  were  too  meagre.  It  is  for  such  that 
the  following  notes  are  intended  ;  and  as  many  who  only  possess 
gardens  of  limited  extent  have  to  content  themselves  with  a  cor- 
respondingly limited  number  of  plants,  a  selection  of  about  a 
dozen  really  good  and  generally  useful  varieties  in  each  section 
may  be  of  service. 

Shaw  Varieties.— These  are  so  numerous  and  excellent,  and  so 
many  new  and  meritorious  varieties  are  being  annually  sent  out, 
that  selection  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  where  the  collection  is 


limited  to  a  few.  However,  the  following  will  be  found  of  fine 
quality  and  entitled  to  rank  among  the  best,  though  they  are 
equalled  by  many  and  possibly  surpassed  by  some  that  have  not 
come  under  my  notice  in  the  best  condition.  The  new  varieties 
appended  to  the  principal  list  have  been  recently  exhibited  at 
Kensington  and  honoured  with  certificates — a  sufficient  indication 
of  their  merit,  for  a  new  Dahlia  must  possess  some  excellent 
qualities  to  obtain  such  a  distinction  now.  A  very  handsome 
symmetrical  flower  is  John  Standish  (Turner),  of  a  rich  reddish 
hue,  attaining  great  size,  and  telling  well  in  collections  at  ex- 
hibitions. Canary  (Fellowes)  is  of  fine  form,  good  depth,  very 
regular  in  outline,  with  a  full  centre,  and  of  a  clear  bright 
yellow  colour.  Chris.  Ridley  (Turner)  is  a  beautiful  variety,  with 
flowers  of  good  substance,  clean,  neat  in  outline,  deep,  and  of 
an  extremely  rich  crimson  tint,  scarcely  rivalled  in  hue  when  at 
its  best.  John  Bennett  (Bawlings),  very  distinct  and  effective, 
of  neat  form,  the  florets  being  tinged  with  yellow  and  tipped  with 
scarlet,  the  contrast  of  the  shades  having  a  peculiar  appearance. 
Lady  Gladys  Herbert  (Keynes),  like  the  last  this  is  remarkable 
for  the  contrast  of  colours  in  the  flowers,  the  body  of  the  florets 
being  white  and  the  margin  rich  crimson  ;  the  flowers  are  usually 
of  g^>d  size  and  symmetrical.  Earl  Radnor  (Keynes),  a  handsome 
flower  of  considerable  size,  good  form  and  substance,  the  colour 
being  a  warm  purplish  plum  tint.  John  Greenaway  (Fellowes), 
one  of  the  finest  crimson  selfs,  excellent  in  symmetry,  size,  and 
substance.  Ovid  (Turner),  an  exceptionally  beautiful  variety 
with  large  well-built  flowers  of  great  depth,  good  centre,  and 
altogether  a  nearly  perfect  flower.  The  colour,  too,  is  an  additional 
attraction,  the  shade  being  very  distinct — a  deep  clear  puce. 
Samuel  PlimsoU  (Turner;,  a  very  attractive  purple  self,  flower 
of  good  form.  Toison  d'Or  (Turner),  a  charming  bright  yellow 
or  golden-coloured  variety,  admirable  in  all  respects.  Sarah 
McMullen  (Bawlings),  a  pretty  variety  with  mauve-coloured  sym- 
metrical flowers.  Picotee  (Keynes),  is  a  bright  variety,  the 
florets  of  which  are  of  a  golden  yellow  tinge  margined  with 
crimson.  Among  the  glowing  colours  the  following  are  especially 
noteworthy  : — Victory,  crimson ;  Vivid,  scarlet ;  Crimson  King, 
fine  tint ;  Dauntless,  orange ;  and  John  Laing,  bright  crimson, 
all  of  Keynes'  raising ;  while  among  whites,  Julia  Wyatt  (Keynes), 
Mrs.  Hartopp  Nash  (Turner),  Mrs.  Henshaw  (Turner),  and  Purity 
(Fellowes),  are  noteworthy.  Among  the  new  varieties  the  follow- 
ing are  especially  deserving  of  notice : — Cyprus,  a  flne  flower, 
excellent  in  form,  and  of  a  pale  orange  tint,  the  edges  of  the 
florets  being  faintly  tinged  with  red.  Mr.  Spofforth,  a  handsome 
rich  crimson  flower  of  good  substance ;  Helen  Macgregor,  white, 
tipped  with  purple,  deep  and  full  in  form  ;  Revival^  a  grand 
variety,  with  flowers  of  moderate  size,  great  depth,  symmetrical 
form,  and  rich  scarlet  colour;  and  Goldfinder,  a  clear  bright 
yellow  variety,  of  excellent  form  and  substance.  All  these  have 
been  raised  by  Mr.  Fellowes,  and  the  two  last  mentioned  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  C.  Turner  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  when  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  for 
them,  honours  that  were  also  accorded  to  the  following  varieties 
from  Messrs.  Keynes  : — Lady  Wimbome,  a  beautiful  variety  with 
full  neat  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  tint ;  James  Vick,  also  excellent 
in  form,  rich  purple  in  colour  ;  and  Mrs.  Compton,  fine  purplish 
maroon  colour,  rather  more  globular  than  the  preceding. 

Fancy  Varieties. — There  is  also  a  great  number  of  the^e,  many 
presenting  some  peculiar  combinations  of  colours  that  are  more 
striking  than  beautiful,  but  there  are  others  of  considerable  beauty, 
the  tints  of  the  stripes  or  margins  harmonising  with  the  body 
colour  very  pleasingly.  The  forms  of  some  new  varieties  are  very 
good,  but  generally  the  fancy  varieties  would  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  show  section  in  that  respect.  The  undermentioned 
are  all  worth  growing,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  any  others 
in  commerce  : — Heniy  Glasscock,  buff-coloured  ground  striped 
with  crimson,  rather  variable  ;  Monsieur  Chauvi^re,  lilac,  spotted 
and  streaked  with  rich  crimson ;  and  Grand  Sultan,  yellowish 
buff,  striped  with  bright  red,  all  of  which  are  Keynes'  varieties. 
Mrs.  Saunders,  a  beautiful  variety,  yellow  ground  tipped  with  white, 
excellent  form  ;  and  Peacock,  deep  purplish  maroon,  the  florets 
edged  with  white,  very  distinct ;  both  of  Turner's  raising.  Singu- 
larity (Bawlings),  yellowish  ground  colour,  the  florets  tipped  and 
edged  with  red  and  white,  veiy  aptly  named ;  and  rrospero 
(Qroodwin),  a  fine  flower,  maroon  colour  edged  with  white.  In 
addition  to  those  noted  above,  Messrs.  Keynes'  Parrot,  Maid  of 
Athens,  and  Lucy  Fawcett ;  Mr.  Fellowes'  Oracle  ;  Mr.  Turner's 
Pauline  and  Mrs.  Standish ;  and  Messrs.  Rawlings'  James  Carter, 
are  all  good  varieties. 

^ovquet  Varieties. — The  improvements  that  have  been  effected 
in  this  section  of  Dahlias  during  recent  years  is  remarkable.  Not 
only  have  we  a  most  satisfactory  symmetiy  of  form  combined 
with  diminutive  size,  but  the  colours  are  veiy  rich  and  varied. 


The  majority  of  the  yarieties  are  extremely  iloriiterous,  and  thus 
yield  a  yery  important  supply  of  neat  flowers  of  considerable 
usefulness  for  all  pnrposes  of  decoration,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  the  general  supply  of  other  flowers  b^ins  to  diminish.  Mr. 
Turner  has  contributed  to  the  improyement  of  this  section,  and 
Mr.  Cannell  has  also  worked  successfully  in  the  same  direction, 
but  some  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  yarieties  I  hare  yet  seen 
are  now  flowering  in  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens 
at  Chiswick,  where  a  lai^ge  number  of  continental  forms  are  being 
grown.  These  comprise  seyeral  of  exquisite  regularity  and  bright 
colours,  the  florets  in  some  yarieties  haying  the  margins  recuryed 
80  as  to  impart  a  quilled  appearance  to  the  flowers.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  best  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  genial  Superin- 
tendent at  Chiswick,  but  the  majority  are  dignified  by  names  that 
almost  defy  English  utterance.  Of  the  yarieties  in  commerce 
those  appended  are  meritorious : — Louis  Bodani,  lilac ;  North 
Light,  rich  scarlet ;  John  Sandy,  orange  shaded  with  yellow ; 
Crimson  Beauty,  rich  crimson  maroon  ;  Amelia  Barbier,  pale  rosy 
pink,  darker  margin ;  Dr.  Schwebes,  fine  scarlet ;  Fireball,  bright 
red  ;  German  Fayourite,  crimson  ;  I^nce  of  Liliputians,  maroon  ; 
White  Aster,  a  good  white  ;  and  Lady  Blanche,  undoubtedly  the 
finest  white  yariety,  of  admirable  form  and  pure  in  colour.  Of 
new  yarieties  Dora,  ^e  primrose ;  Hebe,  rose  tipped ;  Toby, 
dark  scarlet;  had  Fair  Helen,  white  tinted  with  lilac,  are  the 
best. 

Bedding  Varieties. — A  list  of  Dahlias  would  not  be  complete 
without  including  some  of  those  free-growing  forms,  which,  al- 
though yery  bright  and  effectiye  in  beds,  do  not  possess  the  type 
of  flowers  that  florists  regard  with  especial  fayour.  Good  habit 
and  floriferousness  combined  with  rich  glowing  and  distinct 
colours  are  the  principal  requisites  in  this  section,  and  a  yery  fine 
display  may  be  produced  by  the  judicious  planting  of  yarieties 
possessing  those  qualities.  The  following  will  be  found  generally 
useful :— ^lora  Macdonald,  primrose  ;  Mont  Blanc,  white ;  Prince 
Arthur,  crimson  ;  Royal  Purple,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Drap  d*Or,  Rising 
Sun,  rich  scarlet ;  The  Pet,  maroon,  white  tip ;  Mai-guerite 
Bruant,  good  white ;  Faust,  fine  deep  maroon  ;  Sir  James  Watts, 
scarlet ;  and  Dark  Model,  fine  oimson.  Those  enumeiated  in  the 
aboye  section  will  form  a  good  representatiye  collection  of  Dahlias 
at  the  present  time, — ^D. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  READ. 

Bt  the  death  of  this  well-known  florist  we  of  the  older  gene- 
ration of  florists  haye  to  lament  the  loss  of  an  enthusiastic  loyer 
of  the  Auricula,  Tulip,  &c.,  and  of  one  of  those  godly  men  who 
show  that  the  truest  loyers  of  Nature  are  those  who  in  simple 
faith  look  up  to  their  Father  as  the  Creator  and  Upholder  of  all 
things  ;  a  Wesleyan,  if  I  recollect  right,  and  a  consistent  Christian, 
there  are  few  who  knew  him  who  will  not  grieye  to  think  that 
they  haye  lost  a  friend  of  no  ordinary  worth. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  that  I  paid  Mr.  Read  a  yisit  at 
Market  Rasen.  I  had  known  him  by  his  contributions  to  the 
**  Gossip  for  the  Garden,**  imder  the  signature  of  *'  Dbba,**  an 
anagram  of  his  name,  and  I  was  yery  much  astonished  when  I 
saw  how  small  his  collection  of  Auriculas  was.  His  great  delight 
was  in  the  raisin?  of  seedlings,  and  in  this  he  displayed  no  ordi- 
nary amount  of  intelligence  and  skill,  carefully]  hybridising  and 
keeping  a  note  of  all  his  crosses.  He  has  left  behind  him  two 
flowers  which  will  probably  perpetuate  his  name—Acme  and  Dr. 
Homer,  both  of  which  were  sent  into  commerce  by  Mr.  J.  Booth 
of  Failsworth,  and  is  another  instance  of  how  strong  a  hold  the 
Auricula  has  on  those  who  cultiyate  it.  Tulips,  Ranunculuses, 
and  other  flowers  were  giyen  up,  but  the  Auricula  remained  to 
the  last  his  chosen  and  rayourite  flower.  He  has  left  behind,  too, 
what  is  far  better,  an  honoured  name  amongst  his  relatiyes  and 
friends. — D.,  Deal, 


•i 


THE  PARKS  OF  LONDON.— No.  2. 

FINSBX7BY  PARK. 

As  usual  this  charming  little  Park  is  in  the  most  satis^tory 
condition,  eyery  portion  indicating  the  care  and  attention  whid^ 
are  so  necessary  to  produce  the  b^t  results.  Well-kept  turf  and 
walks,  fast-improying  shrubberies,  and  abundance  of  flower  beds 
tenre  to  render  the  Park  a  greatly  appreciated  resort  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  contiguous  and  rapidly  adyancing  districts,  and 
it  is  surprising  to  obsenre  the  great  number  of  people  who 
assemble  there  eyery  Saturday  and  Sunday  if  Uie  weather  be  fine. 
One  future,  too,  which  this  ci  all  the  London  public  parks  alone 
posscBoos  is  that  its  eleyated  position  commands  some  pleasant 
prospects.  Beautiful  glimpses  of  Essex  and  Middlesex  are  ob- 
tained from  the  north^  portion  of  the  Park,  where  the  ground 
slopes  down  rapidly.    All  toeee  adyantsges  render  Finibniy  Park 


as  deseryedly  popular  in  the  north  of  the  metropolis  as  Battersea 
Park  is  in  the  south.  The  flower  garden  is  chiefly  confined  to  a 
sheltered  position  near  the  lake  at  the  highest  portion  of  the  Park, 
but  numerous  beds  are  found  elsewhere,  generally  in  lines  on  each 
side  of  the  paths.  All  the  beds  are  extremely  bright,  the  Pelar- 
goniums and  other  flowering  plants  being  in  first-rate  condition, 
nesh,  yigorous,  and  flowering  profusely ;  but  objection  might  be 
taken  to  the  preponderance  of  scarlet  and  pink  in  the  arrange- 
ments, which  in  one  place  is  yery  noticeaole.  Otherwise  the 
designs  are  tasteful,  particularly  of  a  few.  carpet  beds,  which 
although  not  largely  represented  are  remarkably  well  done.  In 
the  principal  flower  garaen  referred  to  aboye,  which  consists  of 
two  series  of  beds  cut  out  in  turf  separated  by  a  broad  path,  the 
display  is  yery  satisfactory.  The  beds  are  in  seyeral  rows  on 
eacn  side  of  the  path.  Those  at  the  back  on  the  north  side  are 
yery  large,  circular  in  form,  and  occupied  with  Cannas  in  superb 
health,  the  margin  being  formed  witn  Ageratums,  Pelargonium 
Yesuyius,  the  pretty  and  effectiye  lilac-coloured  Lobelia  Omen, 
and  the  outermost  edge  of  Echeyeria  secunda  glauca.  Some  beds 
between  these  haye  Centaurea  ragusina  and  Verbena  yenosa  inter- 
mixed. In  the  next  row  the  beds  haye  centres  of  Pelargoniums, 
comprising  Mrs,  Turner,  a  strong  free-flowering  yariety  with 
bright  pink  flowers  in  yery  fjie  trusses,  and  Rose  of  Allandale, 
another  yery  good  light  pink  yariety.  These  beds  are  edged  with 
Crystal  Palace  Gem  Pelargonium  and  Lobelia  Lady  Macdonald, 
a  form  of  strong  habit  and  bearing  pale  blue  flowers.  In  front  of 
these  are  smaller  beds,  some  containing  centres  of  Pelargonium 
Theocritus,  a  yery  good  rich  scarlet  yariety  of  strong  habit,  a  band 
of  Centaurea  ragusina,  and  a  margin  of  Lobelia  pumila  magnifica, 
the  effect  being  yery  pleasing.  The  beds  near  the  path  are 
circular  and  oblong  in  form,  the  former  containing  Altemanthera 
magnifica,  paronychyoides  major,  and  the  richly  coloured  A.  yersi- 
color  edged  with  Veronica  repens,  Herniaria  glabra,  and  Eche- 
yeria secunda  glauca.  The  others  consisted  of  uie  beautiful  white 
yariegated  Pelargonium  Princess  Alexandra,  Lady  CuUum,  and 
Macbeth,  edged  with  Iresine  Lindeni  kept  yery  dwarf,  and 
Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  yariegatum.  Some  other  beds 
contain  Coleus  Verschaffelti,  yery  richly  coloured,  and  edged  with 
Robert  B* ish  Pelargonium.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  path  the 
beds  are  planted  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  substitution  of  a 
few  different  yarieties  of  Pelargoniums.  In  other  parts  of  the 
Park  are  some  good  beds  of  Dahlias,  Palms,  kc.,  all  excellent  but 
not  calling  for  special  mention.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  Cochrane,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  the  Park 
is  conducted. 

BEGBNT'S  PARK. 

We  haye  in  this  Park  an  instance  of  the  great  difficulties  attend- 
ing flower  gardening  in  unfoyourable  localities,  eyen  when  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  skill  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 
Regents  Park,  or  rather  that  portion  of  it  at  the  south  side  which 
is  deyoted  to  bedding,  is  so  clc^ely  surrounded  by  trees  and  houses 
that  it  is  not  surprising  if  plants  do  not  thriye  so  well  or  appear  so 
fresh  as  in  more  open  positions.  However,  though  there  is  a 
slight  dullness  of  colour  noticeable,  particularly  in  the  Alteman- 
theras,  yet  eyerything  has  been  done  that  is  possible  under  the 
circumstances  to  render  the  beds  attractiye,  and  in  seyeral  in- 
stances these  efforts  haye  been  fairly  successful.  Carpet  bedding, 
subtropical  bedding,  and  the  ordinary  beds  of  flowering  plants  are 
represented,  and  many  tasteful  designs,  especially  of  the  first  men- 
tioned, are  noteworthy.  One  in  particular,  a  circular  bed  east  of 
the  central  path,  has  a  most  graceful  design  composed  of  a  yariety 
of  curves  combined  in  a  highly  artistic  manner,  and  principally 
planted  wilii  Altemanthera  amabilis  and  magnifica  on  a  ground 
of  Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica,  and  had  the  colour  of  the 
former  been  richer  the  effect  could  have  scarcely  been  excelled. 
Another  bed  opposite  that  is  also  pretty,  but  somewhat  formal,  as 
the  design  consists  of  straight  lines  and  sharp  angles.  Several 
ribbon  borders  are  bright  with  lines  of  Pelargonium  Waltbam 
Nosegay,  Pyrethrum  Gulden  Feather,  and  Ageratums,  while  the 
yases  are  very  effective.  Some  of  these  contain  a  great  number  of 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias, 
&C.,  the  sides  being  draped  with  Tropssolums,  and  the  base  covered 
with  Lysimachia  nummularia.  Laxge  beds  of  Castor-oil  Plants, 
Cannas,  Solanums,  and  Eucalypti  form  important  features  in  the 
arrangements,  the  glaucous  colour  of  the  Eucalypti  contrasting 
strikingly  with  the  darker  plants  employed.  These  few  notes 
indicate  the  chief  excellencies  of  the  display,  and  it  only  remains 
to  state  that  the  general  condition  of  tiie  Park  is  admirable  as 
regards  the  keeping  of  the  turf,  paths,  and  shrubberies. 

Htbbid  0DONT0OL0SSUU.~Mr.  Bardney  describes  a  hybrid 
Odontoglossum  (see  page  192).  Is  this  only  a  supposed  hybrid, 
or  is  it  proved?    Was  it  raised  in  this  oountiyf    I  nndentand 


that  no  hrbrid  Odont^loKnm  bu  boen  niaed.  Can  anjbodT 
tell  me  wheUier  Catttera  HoMin  ta  C.  Loddigeai  wm  Uie  Med- 
beuinK  pueut  id  C,  ManglMii  t— SlMOUt-UJmiD, 


Thz  foUowing  tie  the  BOXAL  Eobxicttltcbu.  Societt'b 
ABBAKOnUNTS  roK  ]3B1  :— Certifiutea  will  be  ami^ed  to  de- 
aerring  new  fruits,  Tagatablaa,  plants,  and  floiwHS ;  and  medals, 
mppKed  b^  the  DaTis  Ftmd,  will  be  awaided  lor  meritotiona 
prodacUons  exhibited  at  the  meetings.  The  Fmlt  and  Floral 
Committees  will  meet  on  Jwiuj  Utb,  Febmar?  8th,  March  8th, 
March  22nd,  i^prU  Hth,  ApcU  26tb,  M^  lOth,  Maj  HOt,  Jime 
I4tfa,  Jane  28a,  Jolj  IStb,  Jatj  Mtfa,  August  9th,  Angnat  SSrd, 
September  13th,  October  1 1th,  Norember  8th,  and  December  ISIh, 
the  obain  being  taken  on  eaob  oocasion  at  11  Aji.  The  Qieat 
Soanm  Shew  will  be  hdd  from  Jnne  Srd  to  Jone  Tth  ;  the  IhMe 
and  Pelaigoniam  Societj'a  Show  Jnne  2S\h  and  29th  ;  and  the 
Szhibition  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  Julj  26th  to 
Angnat  lat ;  the  Aitiaana'  and  Cottagen'  Bliow  Aorist  lat ;  and 
the  BTening  P%te  on  Tneeday,  June  the  28th. 

Oh  Monday  attcmoon  tfaae  waa  a  alight  fast  weloone 

ahow«T  of  BAUI  If)  LONDOH,  the  first  that  has  fallen  for  twentif' 
nine  dajg.  The  beat  aince  the  commencement  of  the  month  baa 
been  Tei7  oppreniTe,  and  on  gravellj  soils  in  the  sooth  of  the 
metropolis  the  gnaaa  has  qnite  •  brown  and  bnrat  appearance. 
Bed  spider  baa  also  increased  to  an  extraordinarj  extent  on 
aeTei&I  forest  treea,  notabl;  on  Limes  and  Willows,  and  seTeral 
trees  of  the  fonner  have  lost  all  their  foliage.  The  weather  has 
been  highly  faronrable  for  maturing  the  wood  of  fmit  trees,  but 
now  that  the  barrest  ia  secured  a  copions  shower  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  both  farms  and  gardens  in  the  south  of  England. 

"  W.  B."  writes,  "  In  Crmteth  Hall  Gardens  there  are  now 

fioweiing  in  two  t>eda  TlOBIDIA  PATONIA  qbandiflora  and 
cxntOHIVLOKA,  and  the  effect  is  gorgeona.  These  beantifal  plants 
are  admirably  adapted  for  planting  in  abrnbbery  borders  and  in 
large  beds  In  the  pleasore  groanda.  The  Plum  trees  in  a  house  in 
the  same  garden,  which  generally  do  well,  are  again  laden  with 
a  heavy  emp  of  extra  fine  fruit  Pyramid  Pear  and  Plam  trees 
in  pots,  which  bare  aet  the  fruit  indoors  and  afterwards  been 
plDuged  ontside,  hare  a  good  crop  ol  fruit" 

HEaSBS.   Jahbs   Cabteb  Ic   Co.,   237,   High   Holbom, 

request  ns  to  state  that  they  will  offer  the  second  and  third  piiies 
in  the  opoi  class  A  at  the  Intemalional  Potato  Kzhibitioo  to  be 
held  on  September  the  2Xnd  and  23rd.  The  class  i«  fOr  twenty 
four  distinct  vsrieties,  nine  tnberv  of  each.  Notice  of  a  desire  to 
compete  most  be  giren  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  A.  HcKenzie, 
Tower  Chamben,  Hoorgate,  Londn,  B.C.,  before  the  Uth  instant 

Wb  are  informed  that  the  Botai,|Hobticiiltobal  Socibtt 

or  iBBIiAKD  held  their  autnmn  Show  on  Tborsday  the  2nd  iniL, 
in  the  gionnds  of  Mr.  Cecil  Oalonees  at  Doblin.  The  weatber 
proved  very  favourable  and  the  attendance  was  large,  which  with 
the  aaUsfactoiy  condition  of  the  exhibits  residered  the  Show  very 
•ncceasfal.  Plants  were  well  riwvn,  partionlarly  thoae  remark- 
able tor  Uieii  ornamental  foliage.  Perns  being  represented  by 
.  many  bandsome  spedmeus.  The  chief  exhibitors  in  tfaese  classes 
were  Lord  Ardilaun,  St.  Ann's,  Clontarf  ;  Sir  Edward  S.  Hutch- 
inson ;  Lord  Jnstice  Deasy ;  Messrs.  Watson,  Westby,  Jury,  EiaU, 
and  Wilson.  Among  the  exhibits  not  in  comjMtition  a  fine  group 
of  planli  from  Uimm.  Baigar,  XoCleUand,  ft  .Co,  Mewij,  was 


noteworthy.  Out  flowers  wa«  also  nmneroasly  ahown,  the  chief 
prizes  for  Dahlias  being  obtained  by  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  C.  Hamilton, 
and  the  Ber.  Frederick  l^tms.  OQiar  ezbihitoia  in  the  cut 
flower  daaaes  were  Uassrs.  '.Quilfoyle,  Bory,  Comyna,  LIndaa;, 
Campbell,  and  Jonathan  Hogg.  Mnaia.  Alexander  Dickson  sod 
Bona,  Hewtownards,  tiao  staged  a  fins  oc^lectiim  of  Boae  bloooM, 
Fruit  was  not  comparatively  qnite  so  well  lepiesented  as  the 
other  classes,  but  several  exhibitors  had  good  examplea  of  Qtapea, 
Peiebes,  Nectarinea,  nnms,  and  Peaia.  The  obief  prise*  wen 
awarded  to  the  Countea  of  <Aar1evflle  (Hi.  Boberta},  Lead 
FortailingtoD,  and  Ur.  Nathaniel  J.  PowelL 

IH  the  Boyal  Borticaltaral  BocJety'a  Qaiden  at  Chiswick 

a  nnmber  of  CAPSicmcB  are  now  being  grown  for  trial,  a  great 
THiety  of  forms  being  repreaenled.  Amot^  those  with  long 
narrow  bait  two  of  the  best  are  Bed  Cayenne  (V^tcb),  and  Lcng 
Tellow  (TUmorin  et  Cie.),  the  fruits  of  both  being  somewhat 
■imil»T  in  Umn,  4  or  G  inches  in  length,  and  freely  produced. 
Among  die  vaiietiea  bearing  loonded  fruits  the  moat  notice»Ue 
are  Cherry  Bed,  Tellow  Twnatp  Aaped  (Leroy),  Tallow  of 
Nocera  <B.  Q.  Henderson),  certificated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society,  Tellow  Cherry  <W.  Paul  &  Son),  and  a  very  laige-fmiled 
varied  named  Tlie  Mcmster  (E.  G.  Hendascoi).  Of  the  amaU- 
Iraited  forms,  Tom  Thumb  (Bntton  ft  Bona)  is  the  best ;  it  is  of 
dwarf  haUt  "id  bears  a  great  number  of  dimlnnUve  fnlts^  the 
plant  being  nally  attnctive  m  a  dewntive  point  nf  view, 

BanwuKS   to  the  letter,  page  907,  on  eonsD  Ass 

DDKABBD  PoTATOBB,  Mr.  LnekhsTat  writea:— "Had  'W.  O.' 
talcen  np  the  crop  of  Myatt's  Prolific  as  aoon  as  the  tubers  ceased 
growing,  he  would  have  saved  it  from  diaesue.  To  leave  thia 
early  variety  to  he  lifted  with  Magnnm  Bonum — a  late  variety,  was 
decidedly  wrong,  and  the  result  is  precisely  what  might  be  expeoted. 
If  the  early,  intermediate,  and  late  varletlea  are  taken  up  aepaiately 
in  succession  aa  the  growth  of  each  aeeticu  ceases  there  will  be 
mnch  len  risk  of  Ion  by  disesse." 

The  same  ctorespondent  writu  as  follows  on  TBOP^SOLIW 

BPBCiOBTnf  ;--"Thia  charming  little  Bonth  American  climber  lias 
long  been  established  in  the  open  ground  at  Measie.  Woods' 
nuieery  near  UckGeld.  It  ia  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  hedge  soma 
6  or  7  feet  high,  over  whicdi  its  growth  nunblee  every  year,  and  is  at 
the  present  time  laden  with  cloaten  of  its  rich  crimson  floweni" 

The  very  distinct  and  showy  Dahua  Jcabkzii  is  now 

flowering  finely  at  Mr.  H.  Cannell's  nnraery,  Bwanley,  Kent  •"d  he 
has  recently  exhibited  flowers  of  it  at  several  exhiUtions,  where  they 
have  invariably  been  greatly  admired.  Especially  was  this  thecsse 
at  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  Friday  last  whoi  they  were  shown 
with  the  brilliantly  coloured  Tigtidia  paronta  and  bonqnet  Dahlias. 
The  colour  is  so  bright  snd  the  starlike  form  of  the  fiowen  so 
atbaotive,  that  it  deserves  the  attenticm  of  all  who  patronise  the 
beantifnl  genus  in  which  it  ta  ittelnded.  A  botanical  con- 
mendation  waa  awarded  tor  it  by  tiio  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  on  September  IGth,  IB79. 

fHB  Southern  Jieparter,  describing  a  tour  of  the  members 

of  the  Assocnated  Chamber  of  Commerce,  contains  the  following 
relative  to  the  Twekd  ViirETABDs : — "Arriving  at  Clovenfords  the 
whole  par^  inspected  the  Tweed  Vineyard^  which  had  been 
kindly  thrown  open  for  the  day  by  Mesam.  William  Thomson  and 
Sons,  the  propneton.  So  visitor  to  this  district  aboold  miss  this 
eight  of  which  there  is  perfasps  none  similar  in  Great  Britain,  aad 
certainly  not  in  Scotland.  The  Tineyarda  are  very  la»ge,  and  if 
the  houses  were  placed  in  a  line  thcj  woidd  extend  to  the  length 
of  half  a  mile.  An  idea  (d  their  extant  nay,  however,  he  Mnoh 
more  easily  gained  when  it  is  known  Qiat  &e  annnal  pndwMcn 
of  CrapM  is  16,000  lbs.  or  a  little  over  7  terns  t  Through  the 
how«s  tbne  mn  five  mile*  of  hot-water  pipes,  heated  l:^  ^etrc 
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boilet*.  TMfl  sight  wm  eertelnlj  not  the  least  attfactiye  of  the 
day,  and  to  walk  through  the  houses  and  view  the  luscious  fruit 
hanging  in  bunches  OTerhead  within  ea^  reach  gieatiy  ezeioised 
Qiie*B  ▼iitoe,  wfaocfa,  bowafer,  waa  lewsided  on  departing,  for  then 
the  oocQpants  of  each  carriage  received  a  box  containing  a  bnnch 
of  the  tempting  fruit  of  the  Duke  of  Bnocleuch,  the  total  weight 
of  the  boDobes  beiiie  112  fts." 


B.  L.  writes  as  Mlows : — '*  The  peculiar  Orchid  Bolbo- 

PHTLLUM  Bbogabii,  o£  whioh  Measrt.  B.  Q,  HenderMn  k.  Son 
ezhiUted  a  flowering  specimen  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bojal 
Horticultural  Society,  though  certainly  not  possessed  of  any 
qualities  entitling  it  to  the  term  *gorgoous,*  which  has  been 
Bomewhat  strangely  ^>p]ied  to  it,  is  yet  deserving  of  note  from 
the  ei:traordinary  eiae  of  the  leaves  and  the  repulsive  odour  of 
the  flowers.  The  leaf  on  the  plant  referred  to  was  nearly  3  feet 
in  length  by  about  2  feet  in  width,  the  small  foetid  flowers  being 
borne  in  a  dense  spike.  I  believe  this  was  the  firit  time  the  plant 
has  been  flowered  in  this  country." 

Thjb  cultivation  of  TofiACOO  in  Fbaiksb  appears  to  be 

increaslBg.  In  the  Department  of  which  Calais  is  the  principal 
town,  this  crop  is  said  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  industry  of 
the  district.  Last  year,  in  the  Pas  de  Calais,  2100  acres  were 
authorised  to  be  planted  with  Tobacco,  which  waa  247  acres  more 
than  in  1878 ;  and  this  implies  that  both  the  (Government  and 
the  agriculturists  were  satisfied  with  their  previous  experience. 
The  amount  famished  to  tlie  Qovemment  from  this  area  was 
3,65i),696  lbs.,  or  an  average  of  1748  Ytn,  per  acre ;  and  at  tlie 
price  which  the  French  Government  gives  for  the  best  quality, 
namely  1  franc  45  cents  per  kilogramme,  the  yield  per  acre  would 
be  about  £24  16«.  The  quantity  grown  in  1879  was  573,196  U^ 
more  than  in  1878.  The  Department  of  the  Nord,  another 
district  with  a  dimate  closely  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
south  of  England,  grew  rather  more  tobacco  than  the  Pas  de  Calais. 

A  Naples  correspondent  referring  to  the  phtlloxbba 

IK  Italy  says :~"  It  is  reported  from  Messina  Uiat  the  invasion 
of  the  phylloxera  is  of  greater  extent  than  at  first  supposed.  The 
Ministry  has  anthorised  the  spending  of  another  10,000  francs,  and 
decreed  the  destruction  of  more  finejards,  on  which  woik  about 
three  hundred  men  are  employed.  The  pioprietors  ase  dismayed 
at  the  rain  with  which  they  are  menaced.'*  The  Govttnment  of 
Turkey  has  also  fbrbidden  the  importation  of  any  plants  into  that 
country,  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  increase  of  the  phylloxera 
in  the  Sultan's  territories. 

— —  Wb  received  from  Mr.  Rivers  during  the  last  week  of 
August  a  perfectly  ripe,  large,  and  handsome  specimen  of  BEUBBli 
DB  L'ABSOMPTioir  PsAB,  the  quality  of  which  was  of  great  ezc^- 
lenoe.  The  fruit  had  been  grown  on  a  tree  in  a  pot,  and  vras 
placed  outdoors  in  June.  Tim  is  a  much  larger  and  eariier  Fear 
than  Williams*  Bon  Chretien,  and  is  highly  worthy  of  a  position 
on  a  Bouth^wall  or  other  sheltered  aspect,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  of  aU  eariy  Pean,  It  was  raised  in  France  by  M.  Bouille 
de  Beauduunp,  and  first  fruited  in  1863. 

— «  A  itMut  ooBtcMponay  in  ditcttsting  tlw  ooMUtion  and 
prospects  of  the  Fiji  Islands  under  British  rule,  gives  the  following 
statement  concerning  the  well-known  CorvEB  disbasb— '<  The 
worst  insect  ia  the  bendeia  vaatatrix,  which  settles  on  the  young 
Cofleo  shn:rt>s.  Sease  rash  trader  from  Melboonie  introduced  the 
pestflent  Httle  grub,  and  now  the  British  authorities  are  obliged 
to  put  plantations  infested  with  this  plague  into  strict  quarantine, 
for  fear  of  the  infection  apieading  to  other  plaotatioBS.**  Possibly 
the  writer  of  the  above  lemaiks  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Hemeleia  yastatrix  is  a  fungus,  and  not  an  insect. 

Mb.  Jambb  Cbow  of  BaiUe  Home,  Wimbome,  states  that 

he  planted  in  spring  1  bnriiel  of  Castbb'8  Impboyed  Maonum 


BoKTJM  Potatoes,  and  he  has  just  dug  28  bushels  as  the  yield, 
none  of  the  tubers  being  diseased. 


FUNGI  VERSUS  DISEASE  IN  PLANTa 

Thb  contributions  of  yonr  oorrespoadent,  Mr.  E.  LuckhoBst, 
usually  contain  so  much  of  practical  interest  and  value  to  readers 
of  the  Journal,  that  in  common  with  many  others  Igenarally  derive 
no  mean  share  of  satislactfoa  and  profit  from  perusing  his  re- 
marks.   It  was,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  regret  I  found  when 
reading  his  note  on  the  shanking  of  Grapes  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Journal,  that  our  opinions  regarding  the  relation  of  fungi  to 
diseases  in  |^ts  were  entirely  at  variance.    After  refening  to 
the  &M2t  that  the  Potato  disease.  Peach  Uister,  and  the  shanking  of 
Grapes  have  been  attributed  to  tiie  effects  of  fungi,  Mr.  Luckfaurst 
states,  '*  In  eveiy  instance  the  idea  u  entmeens."    He  then  draws 
attention  to  some  weJl*known  peculiarities  of  fungi,  and  obaervea 
that  the  diseased  epidennis  of  aay  part  of  the  young  and  tender 
growth  of  plants  affords  a  suitabie  medium  for  the  vegetating  of 
fungus  spores,  and  thence  infers  that  fungi  do  not  produce  disease, 
but  "follow  and  are  the  results  of  it."    The  only  evidence  ad- 
duced in  support  cxf  this  view  is  the  somewhat  doubtful  fact  that 
"  delicate  sickly  human  beings  **  are  more  subject  to  infections 
diseases  than  *'  those  in  robust  health,"  a  rule  which  I  am  i>er- 
suadedisby  no  means  general ;  and  further,  the  "analogy  existing 
between  plants  and  animals"  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  the 
argument.    An  intelligent  and  observant  man  like  Mr.  Luokharst 
must,  I  am  convinced,  have  other  and  better  grounds  for  his 
opinion  than  the  single  statement  referred  to,  and  a  further  ex- 
plication of  his  views  would  greatly  favour  myself  and  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  Fungi  are  an  extremely  large  family,  and  the  numerons 
forms  difEer  very  much  in  their  characters ;  but  there  are  two  great 
sections  into  which  they  cleariy  fail— namely,  those  that  grow 
upon  the  decomposing  remains  of  organic  matter,  and  those 
that  grow  only  upon  living  beings,  eiUier  vegetable  or  animal, 
and  are  true  parasites.  The  hitter,  as  with  all  parasites,  possess 
the  power  of  appropriating  to  tliemselves  the  sobstaaoe  of  the 
being  they  infest,  breaking  up  or  decomposing  the  organic  com- 
pounds, and  thus  obtaining  the  elements  necessary  for  their 
growth.  In  the  higher  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  parasites 
of  various  kinds  occur,  some  with  leaves  and  abundance  of  chloro- 
phyll, which  obtain  ^from  the  host  the  rising  or  crude  sap  that  is 
elaborated  in  their  own  leaves  under  the  influence  of  the  sun, 
while  other  forms,  leafless  and  devoid  of  chlorophyll,  subsist  upon 
the  descending  or  fully  elaborated  sap.  The  fungi  resemble  the 
latter  in  their  action,  for  the  whole  of  their  support  is  derived 
from  the  living  substance  of  the  liost,  and  when  that  dies  the 
infesting  parasite  dies  also.  The  conditions  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  fungi  are  chiefly  a  particular  temperature  and  moisture 
which  vary  according  to  the  species,  and  without  these  conditions 
are  provided  the  spores  or  mycelium  of  a  fungus  must  perish, 
whicn  mnch  mora  frequently  occurs  from  that  cause  than  from 
the  want  of  **asuitaUe  nidus."  Can  Mr^Luckhurst  bring  into 
accordance  with  his  view  the  fact  that  some  parasitical  fungi  are 
entirely  confined  to  particular  species  of  plants? 

I  have  not  referrea  particularly  to  the  Potato  disease,  which  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  tne  true  parasitic  fungi,  nor  to  the  Peach 
blister,  or  the  shanking  of  Grapes,  the  connection  of  the  latter 
with  fungi  being  by  no  means  clear,  but  to  the  matter  gene- 
rally, as  did  your  correspondent  after  introducing  his  remarks 
with  a  few  observations  on  the  singularity  of  disease  being  so 
often  attributed  to  the  effects  of  fungus,  instancing  those  above 
named  as  examples.— S. 


SHANKING  OF  GRAPES. 


AM  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  kind  and  considerate 
letter  on  page  193  in  reply  to  mine  on  the  "  Shanking  of  Grapes." 
Still  I  must  entirely  differ  from  him.  It  is  not  a  matter  in  which 
I  have  come  to  a  hasty  conclusion,  but  the  outcome  of  some  years 
of  close  observation.  When  I  said  the  Vines  were  healthy,  I 
mean  that  they  were  all  that  could  be  desired  in  that  way,  and 
also  I  may  say  that  the  crop  of  fruit  they  were  beanog  was 
exceptionally  fine  ;  indeed  I  have  never  seen  better,  and  this  was 
also  the  opinion  of  otbere,  as  1  can  show.  I  sent  some  of  them  to 
Covent  Garden  Market,  and  my  salesman  wrote  to  say  "  that  they 
were  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them,  and  he  could  sell  as 
many  as  I  liked  to  send  at  very  high  prices."  Well,  some  of  these 
very  bunches  had  little  pieces  shanked.  They  were  cut  off  and 
carefully  examined,  and  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  now  as  I  was 
when  I  last  wrote— it  is  caused  by  fungus.    I  am  perfectly  aware 
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tliat  I  am  in  oppodtioii  to  the  receired  opinion,  bat  I  cannot  help 
it,  and  I  feel  confident  that  when  the  matter  has  been  thorooghly 
investigated  I  shall  be  found  to  be  in  the  right. 

As  regards  Mr.  LackhnrBt*s  letter  I  hare  but  little  to  say. 
With  regard  to  certain  diseases,  if  I  may  so  term  them,  as  result- 
ing from  fangns,  he  simply  says,  *'  in  every  instance  Uie  idea  is 
erroneous.**  That  is  very  easily  said,  but  he  gives  no  proof  that 
it  is  so  in  any  way.  One  assertion  is  equal  to  twenty  denials  is  a 
well-known  axiom,  and  this  I  apply  to  Mr.  Luckhnrst.  His  letter 
has  no  weight  with  me  whatever.  I  think  in  the  latter  part  he 
had  better  have  consulted  a  medical  man  before  he  made  the 
following  statement : — '*  The  fact  of  the  liability  of  delicate  human 
beings  to  suffer  from  infectious  diseases  whUe  those  of  robust 
heal&  are  untouched,  is  well  known  to  medical  practitioners.**  Is 
it  ?  Here  is  another  of  Mr.  Luckhurst's  facts.  Now  I  believe  it 
is  remarkable  that  these  particular  kind  of  diseases,  such  as  fever, 
small  pox,  &c.,  are  more  readilv  taken  by  persons  in  robust  health, 
and  are  generally  more  fatal.  Take,  for  example,  the  North 
American  Indians,  full  of  vigorous  health  ;  they  were  carried  ofE 
in  hundreds  by  small  pox,  and  it  is  the  same  with  fever.  The  old 
saying  of  **  a  creaking  door  hangs  long  on  its  hinges  **  is  a  truer 
one  than  most  people  think.  Mr.  Luckhurst  goes  on  to  say,  "the 
analogy  which  exists  between  plant  and  aninud  life  should  fairly 
induce  similar  conclusions.**  I  UM  to  see  this  entirely.  The 
organisation  of  a  man  and  a  plant  are  so  widely  different  that  to 
my  mind  there  is  no  analogy  at  all.  As  Mr.  Luckhurst  has  so 
kindly  said  of  my  theory,  I  think  I  can  more  safely  say  of  his 
letter— "in  every  instance  the  idea  is  erroneous.*' — Habbisok 
Wbib,  FJ^H.S.,  WeirUigh,  Brenckley,  Kent. 


GLADIOLI,  Ac,  AT  LANGPORT. 

Whbn  a  man — and  he  no  scatter-brained  smooth-fkced  youth; 
but  a  venerable  white-headed  sexagenarian — blocks  you  quietly  in 
the  face  and  tells  you  that  he  has  20  acres  of  Gladioli,  your  first 
impulse  is  to  give  that  low  vulgar  whistle  which  simply  implies 
that  your  vis-£-vis  has  told  you  a  pretty  considerable  tall  one,  or 
that  Somersetshire  acres  are  different  in  size  from  those  in  other 
pa^  of  England.  Tour  second  is  to  think  of  the  few  hundred 
roots  you  have  in  your  own  garden,  and  to  smile  at  the  idea  of 
your  being  thoueht  to  be  a  grower  of  Gladioli.  Tet  this  was  what 
Mr.  Kelwav  told  me  when  I  met  him  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Show  in  June  last,  and  bid  me  come  and  see.  So  on 
my  journey  to  Taunton  I  accepted  his  courteous  invitation,  and, 
despite  all  the  delays  and  inconveniences  of  the  two  competing 
lines  of  railway,  was  enabled  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  visiting 
this  most  remarkable  place,  for  the  annals  of  Gladiolus-growing 
can  tell  of  no  such  achievement  as  this.  M.  Souchet  and  his  suc- 
cessors, Messrs.  Soulliard  k  Brunelot,  grow  them  largely  and  supply 
the  Continent  with  corms  to  a  large  extent  from  their  grounos  at 
Montreux  and  Fontainebleau,  but  they  grow  notiiing  like  the 
quantity  that  Mr.  Kelway  does—a  quantity  that  seems  to  increase 
every  year ;  and  I  can  quite  believe  his  statement,  that  if  his  corms 
were  planted  the  same  distance  apart  that  growers  in  their  private 
gardens  do,  he  has  sufficient  to  plant  100  acres  instc^ad  of  20. 
He  may,  then,  surely  laj  claim  to  being  the  prince  of  Gladiolus 
growers. 

Most  fioriste  know  that  Langport  is  in  Somerset^  but  more  par- 
ticularly I  may  state  that  it  lies  on  the  branch  line  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  from  Teovil  to  Durston  on  the  main  Bristol  and 
Bxeter  line,  in  a  tract  of  country  of  great  historic  interest — ^the 
scene  of  Alfred  the  Great*8  early  life,  and  many  centuries  after- 
wards of  Moxmiouth*s  rebellion,  the  last  embers  of  which  were  so 
cruelly  stamped  out  by  the  bloody  assise  of  the  brutal  Jeffries. 
The  country  is  low  and  marshy,  but  Langport  itself  stands  in 
rather  an  elevated  position  as  compared  wiui  the  neighbourhood. 
The  soil  is  of  various  characters — some  light,  other  parte  stiff  clay, 
and  others  loam,  so  that  no  special  advantages  are  derived  by  Mr. 
Kelway  from  his  position,  indeed  I  consider  quite  the  reverse, 
for  I  saw  on  his  land  patehes  which  had  been  continuously  under 
water  where  the  corms  had  perished— a  marked  contrast  to  Fon- 
tiunebleau,  where  the  dear  bright  autumn  allows  them  to  be 
lifted  in  such  a  ripened  condition  as  is  hardly  possible  in  our 
moister  climate  ;  for  the  climate  which  ripens  tne  delicious  Chas- 
selas  de  Fontainebleau  must  compare  favourably  in  this  respect 
to  our  own,  where  the  ripening  of  Grapes  out  of  doors  is  so  rarely 
achieved. 

Mr.  Kelway*s  land  comprises  about  140  acres,  and  of  this,  as  I 
have  said,  20  acres  is  this  year  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Gladioli. 
In  such  an  immense  culture  there  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  the 
utmost  variety.  There  are  huge  j>atehes  of  such  as  Brench- 
leyensis,  Bowiensis,  and  the  older  French  varieties ;  while  there 
are  selected  spote  where  the  choicer  varieties  both  of  French 


origin  and  his  own  seedlings  are  grown,  and  the  prices  of  the 
xooto  vary  from  6#.  a  hundr^  to  60#.  a  piece.  Here  is  a  piece  of 
ground,  for  instance,  of  several  acres,  where  the  corms  have  been 
literally  ploughed  in.  The  drills  are  done  by  tiie  plough,  the 
roote  planted  and  covered  over  with  the  plough,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Potatoes  are  in  some  cases  planted  ;  while  here  is  another 
smaller  piece  where  each  cozm  has  been  carefully  planted,  and 
the  ordinary  garden  method  is  adopted.  He  does  not  find  that 
the  soil  makes  much  difference,  and  in  this  I  am  inclined  to  agree. 
Moreover,  the  use  or  non-use  of  manure  does  not  seem  to  iStect 
them.  In  the  early  days  of  Gladiolus-growing  manure  was  con- 
sidered injurious  to  them,  and  all  were  advised  never  to  use  it ; 
this  is  an  utter  fallacy.  I  saw  some  small  corms  of  the  choice 
varieties,  which  were  sown  on  an  old  hotbed,  about  S  inches  of 
soil  resting  on  the  manure,  yet  here  they  were  as  healthy  as 
in  any  other  part  of  the  ground,  while  in  other  places  a  heavy 
coating  of  manure  had  be^  applied  on  the  sur&ce  without  in  the 
least  a&ctiLg  the  health  of  tne  plants,  unless  it  was  indeed  to 
make  them  more  vigorous.  Wherever  we  turned  it  was  "  Gladioli 
to  the  right  of  us.  Gladioli  to  the  left  of  us,**  &c.  Even  the 
walks  between  the  beds  were  covered  with  seedlings,  and  the^ 
seemed  as  much  at  home  there  as  anywhere  else.  What,  it 
may  be  asked,  becomes  of  all  these  flowers  7  Do  they  "  waste 
their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air?'*  Not  so;  they  appear  in 
places  all  over  Bngland.  Last  year  one  hundred  thousand  spikes 
were  sent  out  for  decorative  purposes  to  all  parte  of  Sngtand, 
while  America,  the  colonies,  and  the  British  Islands  are  largely 
supplied  with  the  corms.  It  may  well  be  imagined  what  a  labo- 
rious matter  this  culture  is.  Already,  when  I  was  there,  Mr. 
Kelway  had  begun  the  lifting  of  the  small  seedlings  and  spawn, 
and  this  will  go  on  continuously  for  months  as  the  corms  ripen 
until  frost  comes  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Then,  again,  consider  the 
planting.  Mr.  Kelway  takes  off  the  outer  skin  of  each  corm, 
so  that  he  may  see  that  no  imperfect  ones  are  planted,  and  each 
has  to  be  planted  separately  by  hand.  This  planting  begins  in 
February,  and  goes  on  continuously  until  May  or  even  June. 

As  Mr.  Kelway  grows  such  a  large  number  of  seedlings  he  has 
the  good  fortune  to  raise  man^  very  striking  novelties,  but  it 
must  be  most  bewildering  for  him  to  know  what  to  reject.  On 
my  remonstrating  witii  Um  for  the  enormous  number  of  named 
sorte  in  his  catalogue  he  posed  me  by  the  reply,  *'But  what 
will  you  cut  out?  ^JT?^  y^ete  to  reply.  The  older  varieties, 
the  answer  mi^ht  be.  Why  Lady  Bridport,  one  of  the  oldest,  is 
also  one  of  the  best  for  exhibition  purposes  even  now.**  But  this 
makes  the  task  of  recommending  varieties  a  very  difficult  one. 
Of  course  I  know  some,  and  can  easily  recommend  them  ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  there  are  not  many  others  quite  as  good  and 
perhaps  better.  My  advice  would  then  be  to  anyone  who  desires 
to  cultivate  them,  to  name  the  price  to  which  he  will  go  and  leave 
himself  in  Mr.  Kelway*s  hands.  In  one  respect  my  visit  was 
unfortunately  timed.  The  season  was  so  very  late  that  very  few 
were  in  bloom,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  a  presenteble 
box  could  be  cut  for  the  Tbunton  Show ;  but  had  I  been  there  in 
**  the  season  '*  I  daresay  I  should  have  been  bewildered  by  the 
embarras  det  richenet,  and  so  philosophically  consoled  myself. 

Those  who  were  present  at  tne  June  Show  at  South  Kensington 
need  not  be  informed  that  Gladioli  are  not  the  only  flowers  for 
which  Mr.  Kelwav  is  noted.  The  stands  of  Pyrethrums  which  he 
exhibited,  and  which  so  puzzled  the  multitude,  bore  witness  to 
the  &ct  that  he  is  no  ordinary  cultivator  of  these  fine  fiowers.  I 
heard  them  called  Chrysanthemums,  Asters,  and  by  one  lady  who 
was  quite  sure  of  her  ground  Zinnias.  They  were  indeed  very 
grand,  and  several  of  uiem  were  his  own  seedlings.  Upwards  of 
sixteen  thousand  of  these  very  handsome  plante  were  sent  out 
last  season.  A  notice  appeared  in  the  Journal  some  time  ago  of 
the  large  quantities  of  Hyacinthns  candicans  which  Mr.  Kelway 
grows.  Bed  after  bed  was  filled  with  them,  and  upwards  of  twen^ 
thousand  blooming  bulbs  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  October.  It 
is  a  very  handsome  fiower  of  the  most  dazzling  whiteness,  and 
the  individual  blooms  are  very  valuable  for  button-hole  bonqueto ; 
while  planted  in  dumps  in  the  borders  it  is  very  striking,  and  is 
thoroughly  hardy.  I  had  a  small  lot  of  seedlings  in  the  ground 
all  last  winter,  which  bloomed  very  strongly  this  summer.  Those 
who  are  now  going  in  for  herbaceous  plants — ^happily  an  increasing 
number — ^will  find  this  a  very  welcome  addition  to  their  border 
bulbs.  It  remains  a  considerable  time  in  bloom,  and  supporto  ite 
flower  stems  without  the  need  of  stakes. 

Although  Mr.  Kelway  cannot  vie  with  some  of  our  large  growers 
of  Roses  as  to  quantity,  yet  in  one  department  he  is  a  large  culti- 
vator—Roses in  pots,  of  which  I  saw  some  fifteen  thousand,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  9  inches  to  8  feet  in  height,  exceedingly  vigorous 
in  growth  and  healthy.  In  the  houses  t&re  were  also  some  sighte 
to  be  seen,  the.  Cucumber  houses  especially,  where  immense  nnit 


for  seedmg  poipoMB  wm  being  ripened  oS  of  his  well-known  knd 
excellent  TUietiea  CoDqaeror,  Taimgon,  tos.  Id  one  honse  I  saw 
two  tlioa^uid  plsnts  of  the  atnngc  Scolopendniiin  mlgftre  t&t. 
Kelwayi.  Bnt  after  all  one  comei  back  to  the  startling  fsct— 
twenty  acres  of  Qladioli  1  People  make  much  of  12  acres  of 
BowH,  bnt  that  is  mere  child'e  play  to  this.  No  wonder  tiiat  a 
Stately  building  which  I  aaw  rising  np  ghonld  be  devoted  to  the 


AQUILEGIA  JUCUNDA. 


Pig.  fO.— Aqdujeou  JcctmiiA. 


flowers  widi  tbeir  shmt  tubular  petals  and  oral  sepals,  being  fdth- 
fnll;  depicted.  It  was  regarded  bj  Dr.  Fischer,  who  firat  sent 
seeds  to  the  Royal  Hanicaltaral  Society  about  thirty  years  ago, 
as  intermediate  between  Aqnilegia  alpina  and  A.  glandiUoBa,  both 
of  whieb  it  lesembles  to  some  extent.  A.  jncunda  is,  howcTer, 
dwarfer  than  A.  glandaloaa,  and  the  Sowers  are  of  a  bTightcr  blae 


of  light  soil,  where  It  can  beprotected  fnnn  excesslTe  raint,  whicli 
prove  very  ininrioas  t<i  it  Puuita  also  succeed  well  on  the  rockery, 
where  they  must  be  freely  supplied  with  water  whilst  growing, 
or  they  will  not  flower  satisfactorily.  The  species  is  natire  Ot 
monnteinons  districts  in  Siberia. — K, 
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the  form  of  a  pyramid  in  a  back  row  of  a  large  border  of  plants, 
and  is  nearly  covered  with  its  oharming  8ilyer>eoloiired  flowers. 
By  pinching-in  the  shoots  it  affords  a  grand  display  through  the 
summer.  It  is  by  no  means  particular  as  to  soil,  good  loam  and 
decayed  yegetable  matter  meets  its  requirements.  It  is  easily 
inoieMed  by  seed  sown  in  the  sprhig.  There  is  another  of  our 
wild  Vetches  that  is  worthy  of  notice  and  a  place  in  our  borders. 
The  Tufted  Vetch  (Vicia  Cracca)  is  a  charming  plant  when  well 
grown.  It  requires  confinement  at  the  root.  A  large  pot  or 
other  vessel  should  be  sunk  in  the  ground  for  it  to  grow  in.  It 
thriyes  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  is  increased  by  seed  sown  in 
the  spring. — ^ViNCio. 

WASPS. 

A  COBBESPONDENT  asks  how  it  is  that  wasps  are  so  numerous 
this  year,  when  they  were  comparatiyely  scarce  for  two  years 
before.  Wasps  are  aJways  numerous  after  a  dry  spring,  and  more 
especially  a  dry  May.  If  the  weather  be  wet  and  cold  when  they 
first  appear  a  very  large  per-centage  will  die,  but  this  year  it 
would  seem  as  if  every  one  had  lived.  II  ornets  are  later,  and  did 
not  appear  in  large  numbers  till  t^e  wet  month  of  June,  conse- 
quently they  are  unusually  scarce.  It  is  surprising  that  wasps 
should  be  allowed  to  have  their  own  way  as  much  as  they  do, 
when  a  little  organised  resistance  could  scarcely  fail  to  keep  them 
in  check.  It  is  comparatively  useless  for  one  person  here  and 
there  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  tbeir  destruction  if, the  majority  of 
people  are  apathetic  till  precautionary  measures  are  of  no  arail, 
when  they  merely  grumble  at  the  nuisance  and  promise  to  do 
something  next  year.  Those  who  do  pay  are  liable  to  great  im- 
position (which  the  many  could  in  a  great  measure  prevent),  and 
at  the  most  can  only  effect  a  temporary  local  benefit.  If  towns 
or  districts  would  start  some  ocganisation  for  collecting  cpieen 
wasps  in  the  spring — and  for  the  destruction  not  only  of  nests, 
but  of  the  whole  colony  of  wasfM  which  belong  to  eaidi  nest, 
during  the  summer — some  diminution  of  their  numbers  most  soon 
be  apparent.  Should  there  be  a  dry  May  next  year  it  will  be 
quite  useless  for  the  majority  of  people  to  think  of  growing  any 
outdoor  summer  fruit  unless  something  is  done  to  check  the 
increase  of  wasps,  for  I  can  warrant  there  will  be  no  scarcity  of 
stock  to  start  with. 

If  allowed  I  shall  do  the  same  as  I  have  done  for  the  last 
eleven  years,  and  hope  to  be  as  fortunate  as  now  in  saving  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fruit ;  but  again  I  say.  Why  do  not  every- 
body combine  for  the  destruction  of  their  common  enemy  ?  I  pay 
^d.  for  every  wasp  brought  to  me  in  spring  till  such  time  as  the 
young  insects  come  about,  say  the  end  of  June,  excepting  when 
they  are  very  numerous,  and  then  half  price  is  given.  Sixpence 
is  paid  for  every  nest  when  all  which  belong  to  sncfa  neet  are 
destroyed.  If  the  insects  are  not  past  the  grub  stale  then  the 
queen  and  the  comb  are  sufficient  for  the  money,  but  if  any  of  tha 
wasps  have  flown  something  more  is  necessary.  The  best  way  to 
destroy  a  nest  and  all  its  belongings  when  built  in  the  groand  is 
to  fire  a  squib  made  with  sulphur  and  a  little  gunpowder  in  the 
hole,  and  immediately  stop  it  up  to  exclude  the  air  and  f»event 
the  sulphur  fumes  escaping  for  a  few  seconds  ;  then  without  loss  of 
time  dig  out  the  nest,  destroy  its  occupants  before  they  have  time 
to  recover,  and  insert  a  wine  bottle  half  filled  with  water  in  the 
place  of  the  nest,  so  that  the  top  of  the  neck  may  be  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  or  near  the  same  place  as  the 
entrance  to  the  nest  was.  The  bottle  must  remain  there  for  three 
days,  and  will  catch  eveiy  wasp  belonging  to  the  nest  which  may 
have  been  away  from  home  at  the  time  the  nest  was  destroyed. 
Sometimes  one  bottle,  although  it  will  accommodate  from  seven- 
teen hundred  to  two  thousand,  is  not  sufficient  to  hold  all  the 
rovers,  and  then  it  must  be  replaced  by  a  second  one.  The 
bottles  must  be  clean  and  have  no  scent  with  them,  or  the  wasps 
will  hesitate  about  entering.  Ton  may  generally  see,  when  a  nest 
has  been  merely  destroyed  without  any  provision  being  made  to 
catch  the  absent  insects  on  iheir  return,  that  it  appears  as  strong 
as  before  it  was  disturbed,  but  not  a  wasp  is  to  be  seen  after  the 
third  day  when  managed  in  the  way  I  recommend.  Sometimes  a 
nest  is  so  situated  that  a  squib  cannot  be  fired  into  it,  and  the 
comb  cannot  be  removed,  then  I  believe  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
the  best  thing  to  use ;  but  as  it  is  a  dangerous  substance  with 
which  I  am  not  familiar  I  will  leave  the  taisk  of  giving  directions 
for  its  ose  to  someone  else. 

Many  people  may  think  3<2.  too  nseh  to  give  for  a  queen  wasp, 
so  it  is  if  yon  can  have  it  eanght  far  less,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
school  boys  wooid  gladly  bring  half  a  doien  for  that  ram  ;  but  it 
takes  considerable  skill  to  catch  them,  and  1  am  afraid  that  if  we 
left  them  all  for  the  scho<^  boys  many  would  escape ;  nevertheless 
a  great  many  thonsaods  might  be  eanght  by  boys  if  olergymen 
and  sekoolmasten  wonld  moTc  in  the  matter* 


Understand  that  every  wasp  seen  before  the  middle  of  ivaut  isa 
qnaen,  and  liable  to  have  a  neet  of  ten  tliovsand  at  least.  I  latelj 
estimated  the  number  of  cells  in  a  rather  large  nest,  aadmade  out 
nine  thousand  of  them.  A  great  laany  of  the  yomig  had  flown,aiid 
ftresh  eggs  were  laid  in  their  places,  and  I  have  reason  to  bebeipe 
that  there  is  often  more  than  one  snooession  of  young  mseotstrosa 
the  same  c^ls,  therefore  ten  thousand  is  a  eompantiFeij  snail 
family. 

I  have  this  season  to  pay  for  1192  queens,  and  this  leaves  out  a 
goodly  number  killed  by  myself  and  family.  About  230  nests 
have  been  destroyed  wiUiin  a  mite  «f  the  garden  up  to  the  present 
time,  but  there  is  more  than  enough  left  for  stock  now. — 
Wm.  Taylob.  

Wasps  are  quite  a  {dagne.  Our  late  Gooseberries  that  we  hoped 
to  save  are  soooped  out  completely,  and  nothmg  in  the  shape  of 
fruit  escapes  their  voracity,  iilhoiigh  we  have  destroyed  a 
hundred  nests  within  a  ndinsof  less  thim  half  a  mile,  and  trapped 
a  large  numher  of  insects  in  bottles  and  handlight  traps,  still  ttiey 
swarm  in  the  fruit  quarters.  Having  thrown  some  waste  fruit 
away  it  was  soon  covered  with  wasps,  and  I  tried  the  effects  of  a 
dose  of  nicotine  soap  ;  it  had  the  eneot  of  instantly  killing  most  of 
them.  Tfalsseems  to  me  a  more  humane  method  of  destroying  wasps 
even  than  either  bottles  of  sweetened  beer  or  the  torture  of  starva- 
tion in  handlights,  as  by  placing  the  garbage  fruit  in  heaps  the 
wasps  may  be  destroyed  in  an  instant  by  syringing  with  nicotine 
soap,  8  OSS.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  as  hot  as  the  operator  likes  to  use 
it,  or  it  will  answer  cold.  A  few  heaps  of  fruit  will  attract  the 
representatives  of  a  wasp  nest,  and  if  the  application  is  repeated 
they  will  soon  be  disposed  of.  Taking  the  nest  is  of  course  the 
most  speedy  method  of  destruction,  and  the  other  will  dispose  of 
the  stragglers.  Wasps  will  not  touch  anything  impr^pialed  with 
nicotine  soap,  therefore  fresh  baits  must  be  used. — G.  Abbbt. 

SYRINGING  PEACH  TREES. 

It  is  necessary  to  allude  to  the  importance  of  syringing  Peach 
trees  after  t^  fruit  has  been  gathered  in  order  to  keep  the  red 
spider  in  cheek.  An  instance  recently  came  under  my  notice 
where  the  leaves  were  entirely  falling  off  prematurely  through 
the  red  spider.  The  trees  in  question  had  eviaently  been  neglected 
after  the  fruit  had  been  gathered.  This  is  a  practice  that  is  too 
common.  It  is  not  surprising  that  we  frequently  see  puny  fruit 
and  sickly  plants  when  sn^ected  to  such  treatment  If  cul- 
tivators who  practise  l^ese  systems  knew  the  result  consequent 
npon  the  treatment,  they  would  preserve  the  foliage  of  the  trees  in 
a  healthy  state.  This  keeps  the  t^ees  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
abundance  of  large  fine-flavoured  fruit  is  the  result.  The  other 
plan  rapidly  impedes  the  luxuriasee  of  the  trees  until  at  last  they 
are  eadiausted,  the  trees  become  diseased  and  gradually  die  off, 
bearing,  perhaps,  for  a  few  years  poor  ill-flavoured  ^its.  If 
water  is  freely  employed  at  the  roots  and  the  foliage  well  syringed 
zed  spider  will  rarely  appear  upon  the  trees. — Scientia. 

A  WEEK  IN  YORKSHIRE.— No.  1. 

A  WEEK  spent  in  a  county  so  large  necessarily  afforded  no 
adequate  opportunity  for  inspeeting  more  than  a  few  gardens,  and 
those  not  the  most  extensive ;  yet  in  even  small  and  moderate- 
sized  gardens  some  good  result  or  some  suggestive  hint  may  be 
found  that  is  worth  recording.  A  rambling  horticulturist  some- 
times fiods  a  garden  or  nursery  in  which  some  feature  is  espe- 
cially prominent  Orchids,  Grapes,  Roses,  or  what  not  may  be 
the  strong  point,  and  m  these  cases  the  work  in  hand  is  usually 
done  welL  Soinetimes  he  finds  a  curious  garden,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  one  having  a  greater  extent  of  walks  beneath  the  sur- 
face than  above  it,  for  such  a  garden  surely  exists.  Sometimes 
he  finds,  not  so  mudi  a  curious  garden  as  some  novel  practice, 
such  as  growing  Grapes  in  a  stokehole  and  subsequently  seeing  a 
prize  card  attached  to  the  bunches  in  a  large  exhibition  and 
splendid  competition  ;  and  sometimes  he  finds  an  extraordinary 
^urden.  As  most  readers  have  a  preference  for  *'  something  ex- 
traordinary "  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  my  last  **  find "  first 
But  I  should  never  have  found  this  remarkable  garden  without  a 
guide.  A  kind  friend  sent  me  the  following  letter — "  The  story 
of  the  life  of  Isaac  Holden  was  given  in  *  London  Society  *  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1879.  He  has  been  a  wonderfully  snecessfnl  man  in  busi- 
ness, and  now  spares  no  expense  in  everything  he  takes  in  hand. 
His  reeidenoe  is  in  this  neighbouriiood,  and  a  visit  from  you  would 
not  prove  a  disappointment  There  are  about  forty  glass  bouses  all 
new.  The  winter  garden  has  cost  about  £26,000,  I  believe,  and 
covers  neaily  half  an  acre.  The  mosaic  pavement  took  nine  Ttiliawi 
about  three  uKHiths  to  lay,  and  Frenchmen  were  years  etectiBg 
zockeiy.    The  roof  of  one  honse  is  oerend  with  ToaiatoeSi  and 


' 


Um  mdmintian  and  envy  of  trreaj  eudener  ia  the  Deigbbacrhood. 
I  know  artaj  P^toe  «(  note  within  mtiaj  milea,  bnt  there  is  not 
one  equal  to  Okkwotth  Hoose  ;  ftnd  shoald  70a  think  it  worth 
while  to  come  and  Bee  the  place  I  ahall  be  happj  to  commmticata 
with  Hr.EoMen  and  make  amiwementalcurpoiagr.  Mr.  Hokien's 
booae  ie  w«ll  wortli  (toiag  thraogh.  The  air  m  teaeared  ereiy  bait 
hooT,  and  tettpafttaie  kept  at  60^.  TwelTe  lafge  boilen  are  in 
me.  lUiB  winter  garden  has  tixt;  rows  ol  1-inch  pipes,  in  addition 
to  eoilB  of  pipca.  I  haxe  ao  often  lead  of  Tiaits  to  gaidena  in  the 
Jovmal  that  I  eowdodad  to  writai  700."  Xhii  mTitation  waa 
metiit^e,  jmd  1  foond  niTaelf  at 

OlETOBTH  BOVBB. 

Aa  the  bot-watet  piping  emploTed  in  an  ettabtisbmeot  ii  In 
■ome  degree  isdio^Te  ol  the  extent  of  the  glass  stractures,  it  laaj 
be  well  at  the  ontwt  to  pnbliab  a  letnm  nnder  this  head  that  I 

__t_i. .  _,.^_,_.j     ».  ,_  ^  pi^jn  nnadcmiA  datement  by 

d  mdiutiiaiis  gardeaer  Mi.  Bhaw. 

of  4>ineh  l^pet,  heated  by  one  o* 

VtmUa  and  bm  cf  Lnnby'a  (af  Halikz)  Fanigon  boilen.  The 
tHhei  Uock  of  howes,  eeaUmlng  Piae  pits,  plaiit^n«pMiaghenN«, 
fee  are  hMled  wtth  the  MiM  kind  of  boilen,  a^  contam  7000  feet 
of  piping.  Tba  winter  garden  is  heated  bytbe  horiaantal  tnbnlar 
boUer,  «ad  anrtsdns  7600  het  of  piping.  We  arc  having  another 
boiler  pat  in  to  aaiat  In  aerBie  wither  or  in  case  of  a  hreakdown 

—  ■  of  Kritb'a  of  Aitnialh,     Hw  stffree,  ice,  adjotDing  "— 


s  of  Oakworth  Hotwe  one*  woAad  for  m  low 
J  gMdeoer  baa  done  who  read*  these  Hnea. 
to  OM  Ufe  teadm  I  It  sbowa  what  may  be 
aeoocaplished  by  mfla^giag  peMeretanee  and  %  dogged  detomi- 
uatioD  to  acbiete  ■aooeiB.  It  showa  tbe  oollien'  boy,  onee  neeir- 
ing  tbe  radiments  of  edocatioo  in  a  thstcfaed  cottage,  and  now 
oocopying  a  prinmly  hoaw.  It  tells  of  his  tOtt  eAmingB  as 
"  draw  boy  "  to  band  weaicTa,  of  bt*  Btndies  at  n^bt-icbool  aftv 
8  PM^  at  hia  alternate  term  of  woifc  and  ichool  accoiding  as  the 
means  of  his  father  permitted  the  Utter,  of  hie  learning  l^tia  sad 
Oieek  and  beoomiog  a  echoed  teacher,  of  his  studies  in  cheioistry, 
ot  tiw  great  inventiciD  by  which  almost  all  the  world  beneflta 
daUy,  yet  not  half  the  world  knows  to  nhom  they  are  indebted 
for  the  simple  yet  important  honsebold  necessity — the  lucifer 
match.  Others  have  reaped  s  rich  reward  in  tbe  msnntsctariiig  of 
this  indispeosable  article,  bat  to  Isaac  Uolden  belongs  the  hoaoor 
of  being  the  re&l  inveotor  and  first  msnufactsier  as  an  nid  to  him 
in  his  D^ht  itodies.  As  he  explained  before  a  Committee  of  the 
Boose  ot  Coamons  tbe  inTentioc  "coethim  so  little  Ubonr  that  be 
did  not  think  It  proper  to  get  a  patent,  or  no  doubt  it  would  haxe 
been  profitable."  The  "  story  "  above  referred  to  informs  as  that 
after  becomiiig  a  dominie  in  Scotland  Ur.  Eolden,  then  a  yoang 
man,  was  appointed  book-keeper  to  a  mannfactvring  firm.  How 
he  bfoogbt  hia  inTeative  powen  to  bear  in  the  improTement  of 
mkcblBery  ot  wool-eombing,  bow  he  pressed  on  and  succeeded, 
bMBdiOK  three  bodsesa  establishments  In  France  and  one  in 
Englend,  uid  became  tbe  bead  of  tbe  greateat  firm  of  the  kind 
in  tbe  world,  employing  tour  thonsand  people,  a  nnmber  which 
eqotis  the  woA  <k  twenty-fire  thousand  before  machine*  wera 
invented  to  do  tbe  weric.  Bach  is  a  bare  skeleton  ontline  ot  tbe 
oaretT  of  this  vmaAable  man,  and  his  works  prore  he  ia  good  as 
well  SB  gwat  a  llbentl  fcitlacter  to  worthy  objwits,  a  hear^ 
■npperta  of  the  religiMe  denomiBatlon  to  which  he  belongs,  a 
friend  of  Oie  biendlea,  asid  a  belper  of  tbe  needy.  Any  DOtioe  of 
Oskwortb  HoDN  would  beclearly  incomplete  without  releienoe  to 
Its  owiwr,  and  sow  havitq;  in  tbe  Mefest  posaOle  maancr  given  a 
faint  Urn  ot  an  ^traofdiaarily  MMOMatiil  eaner  I  will  attenpt  a 
Sketch  ot  bii  hotae  and  garden. 

Oakwortb  b  a  small  village  about  three  milee  from  Keigbley. 
It*  poaititm  is  derated,  ai^  overlo<dts  a  broad  dale.  In  the 
hollow  Bsstles  Baworth,  the  goal  of  many  litemy  pilgrim*,  for  it 
WM  in  her  father's  vkaiage  &ere  that  Charlotte  Bronte  wrote  ber 
name  in  hartosr  tn  the  production  of  ber  taaums  work,  "  Jaoe 
Kyre."  B^ind  the  plain  are  hill*  which  meet  tba  olonda,  and 
the  view  ia  divewiied  and  fin.  Quite  in  the  village  of  Oakwoith 
^indead,  alaiaet  in  a  Ime  with  the  eottagCB--4s  tta  BiOl,  the  fmot 
of  which  i«  not  more  than  30  yards  from  the  high  toad  ;  bvt  tbe 
ide  of  tbe  mansioD  aie  masbnt,  «n  one  side  in 
A.  fae  Wealeyan  chapel  is  tte  bonndaiy 
teeideafatemaaiflian,  asdeatho  other  side 
in  bold  and  nigged  iiismiiaBiwi  above^e 


gigantic  Nse,  and  as  rough  aud  rode  as  if  upheaved  by  some 
violent  subterranean  eruption.  To  subdue  tbe  effect  of  this  gieat 
pile  and  to  secure  hamioDy  of  dengn  inrawDse  stones  half  encircle 
tbe  small  psnel  garden,  in  which  is  a  fonntain,  immediately  facing 
tbe  front  portico,  which  baa  alto  a  rock-ltkc  appearance  ;  on  tbe 
opposite  side  there  is  a  rustic  enmmer-bonae  made  with  cement 
and  flanked  with  rock,  one  cavemoos  approach  leading  to  Uie 
chapel  and  another  to  tbe  winter  garden,  tbe  doors  being  fiiced 
vritn  cement,  and  resemble  solid  stone  ;  yet  with  ell  this  stone 
tbe  effect  it  neither  harsh  nor  cold,  for  dirubs  of  npiight  and 
hush  growth,  Icnr  evergreeiu  and  trailing  plants,  bare  Men  freely 
yet  jndicionsl^  plxated,  the  resnlt  being  a  Rxmtege  wti^  is  unique 
of  Its  kind,  onpnal  In  design,  novel,  sUAing,  yet  satii^dng. 

A  glimpse  between  the  chapel  and  mansion  is  obtained  of  the 
winter  garden.  A  large  dome  of  richly  stained  glass  rises  from 
the  centre ;  there  are  also  panels  of  stained  glass  on  the  side* 
near  the  roof,  the  spear-bead -like  on  amenta  tion  surmounting  tbe 
spouting  being  gilded.  The  dome  I  understood  wss  erected  by 
Messenger  of  Loughborough  ;  but  tbe  building— indeed,  all  the 
glass  structores,  with  tbe  msnaion — wss  designed  by  Hr.  Smith, 
architect,  of  Bndford,  a  relative  of  Ura.  Bouen's,  and  executed 
under  bis  supervision  by  local  workmen.  Bxtemally  this  remark- 
able winter  garden  is  rich  and  imposing,  whDe  iDtematly  ita 
appearance  is  extrsordtoai?.  There  are  Ii^er  glass  structui'es  to 
he  seen  in  a  fen-  public  and  private  gardens,  bat  none,  eo  far  as  I 
am  aware,  like  this  in  tbe  manner  of  arraogcinent  and  ornamen- 
tation. As  more  space  than  can  be  afforded  this  week  will  be 
reijuisite  tor  even  a  meagre  description  of  this  and  the  stmctores 
adjoining,  farther  notes  on  O^worlb  Eoaae  ttmtt  oeceMuily  be 
— ■ ^ '- a  fntore  issue.— '  " 


THUFFLE8. 

I  BZKD  you  a  tuber  that  I  have  dug  oat  ot  an  Oak  wood,  and 

have  been  infoimod  it  is  eatable,  hnt  its  perfume  does  not  com- 


ng.  tl.— Risk  TnlBc 

mend  Itadt  to  me.  Will  you  kindly  intorm  me  what  it  is,  and  If 
I  have  been  correctly  informed  respecting  ita  edible  pn^partis*  7 
—A  BBKK^BB  SOBOOUtASI^ 

[It  is  a  fine  specimen  ot  the  Black  TmSe,  and  is  eotrecOy 
lepresented  in  tbe  Bccompaaytng  fignie.  Truflke  are  regMded  as 
a  choice  dish  on  the  tables  of  tbe  affluent.  They  m  ^erall^r 
fonnd  in  chalky  or  clayey  cfaalk  soil*.  Just  as  many  aHnal  fmgi 
only  grow  on  dead  wood,  and  that  of  a  particalar  kind,  ee  the 
Uaek  Truffle  is  only  met  with  among  tbe  roets  of  trees,  and  more 
especially  tbe  common  and  Uvergreen  Oak,  and  Querea  coediem. 
It  is  among  tbe  roots  of  these  trees  that  the  lYuffiea  are  most 
abundant,  and  acquire  a  perfame  that  makes  tbem  esteemed  all 
over  the  world. 

TrafIlBaiuete*seUheoaMridIie<9  fungi.  When  lipe  (hey  contain 
minirte  sporee  not  exceeding  ijstb  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
when  tbe  TrafHe  decays  in  theground  these  produce  ^ntetbiea^ 
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or  mjceliam,  like  Mushroom  spawn  when  running,  and  a  fresh 
crop  results.]  

ESCALLONIA  MONTEVIDIENSIS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  white-flowering  shrubs  that  I 
ha7e  seen  for  some  time.  I  recently  saw  a  specimen  in  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Mitchinson,  at  Park  Clies,  Galval,  where  it  is 
trained  quite  10  feet  high  against  the  front  of  his  house,  and  is 
just  commencing  to  flower,  and  cannot  fail  when  more  extensively 
grown  to  become  a  great  favourite.  It  is  growing  in  common 
garden  soil  covered  with  about  2  inches  of  gravel.  It  has  little  or 
no  water,  and  it  appears  to  flourish  luxuriantly,  and  has  been  for 
four  or  five  years  quite  exposed.  This  is  very  remarkable,  for  in 
a  garden  adjoining  that  of  Mr.  Mitchinson,  and  belonging  to  T.  B. 
Bolitho,  Esq.,  the  gardener  (Mr.  Every)  cannot  induce  it  to  flower. 
Speaking  of  Bscfdlonia  I  may  also  add  a  few  remarks  on  E. 
macrantha.  As  a  plant  for  making  hedges  this  is  unsurpassed  ; 
it  will  bear  clipping  almost  to  the  main  stalk,  and  the  hedge  at  the 
thickest  part  need  not  be  more  than  12  inches  through.  Here,  as 
well  as  at  Scilly,  it  is  used  very  largely  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
fields  where  Potatoes  are  grown  are  usually  divided  into  one- 
eighth  and  quarter-acre  squares  with  it,  thus  protecting  the 
Potatoes  from  the  wind  and  taking  up  scarcely  any  room.  E. 
Ingrami  is  a  very  fine  species,  but  is  not  so  accommodating  as 
£.  macrantha. — W.  Bobebts,  Penzance, 


VEGETABLES  IN  AUSTBALIA. 

These  have  been  scarce  enough  sometimes  there,  though  not 
because  they  could  not  be  produced.  The  first  comers  were  glad 
enough  to  qualify  their  salt  junk,  salt  pork,  and  ship  biscuits,  the 
only  procurable  food  in  the  settlement.  With  no  vegetables  they 
seized  upon  the  top  shoot  of  a  native  tree,  which  ever  afterwards 
was  known  as  Cabbage  Palm.  As  the  Tea-tree  Scrub  gave  them 
a  bitter  substitute  for  Bohea,  so  did  other  native  plants  render 
service  for  those  sighing  after  vegetarian  fare.  Bushmen  usually 
despised  the  pot,  unless  it  were  the  pannican  for  their  tea,  and 
contented  themselves  with  damper  bread  and  meat  for  every  meal. 
Thanks  to  the  health-giving  breath  of  Australia  this  fare  did 
them  no  great  mischief.  There  are  many  thousands  of  persons 
in  Australia  who  are  months  at  a  time  without  vegetables.  As 
shepherds  or  solitary  miners  they  might  easily  grow  them  if  they 
took  the  trouble.  In  American  wastes  men  have  the  everlasting 
salt  pork  and  Beans,  but  in  Australia  fiour  and  fresh  meat  form 
the  staple  diet. 

An  impression  once  existed  that  Potatoes  would  not  thrive  in 
60  hot  a  region  as  Australia.  Finer  than  those  raised  in  southern 
Victoria  or  the  Darling  Downs  of  Queensland  cannot  be  found  ; 
and  they  are  as  cheap  as  they  are  good — far  better  and  cheaper 
than  in  England.  As  to  the  Cabbage  family,  nowhere  can  such 
be  surpassed.  For  Cauliflowers  it  is  truly  a  native  clime.  The 
markets  display  magnificent  specimens,  and  at  a  price  to  excite 
the  envy  of  Britishers..  The  Chinese,  to  whom  Australian  gar- 
deners are  much  indebted  for  improved  culture,  have  introduced 
a  Chinese  Cabbage,  which  is  mucn  relished  by  miners  everywhere. 
However  outlandish  a  place  be,  occupied  by  Queensland  diggers, 
a  Chinese  Cabbage  vendor  will  find  it  out.  Give  the  Yellowface 
the  means  of  irrigation,  and  the  most  baixen-looking  bit  of  bush 
land  becomes  a  garden  of  vegetables  under  his  hand.  The  health 
of  country  residents  has  been  decidedly  improved  by  the  advent 
of  Chinamen  with  the  variety  and  goodness  of  the  vegetables  they 
raise. 

In  Queensland  climate  and  soil  are  suitable  fcr  the  production 
of  an  extensive  assortment  for  the  table.  Whatever  can  be  grown 
in  any  part  of  the  world  has  a  chance  there.  The  plateaus  of  the 
southern  districts  bring  forth  plentiful  supplies  of  English  Pota- 
toes, Cabbages,  Lettuces,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Beet,  Celery, 
Endive,  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  Spinach,  Onions,  Leeks,  Cauliflowers, 
Parsley,  Asparagus,  Peas,  and  Beans.  These,  too,  obtain  a  flavour 
only  to  be  realised  in  a  sunny  land.    Their  richness  and  ripeness 

gut  them  out  of  comparison  with  the  watery  varieties  found  in 
iritain.  Then,  again,  upon  the  rather  lower  lands,  even  in  the 
more  settled  fields  around  Brisbane,  Ipswich,  and  Maryborough, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  English  vegetables  do  equally  well,  with 
the  addition  of  those  not  to  be  grown  in  the  British  Isles.  Further 
north,  toward  the  seacoast  or  l^ide  the  inland  streams,  genuine 
tropical  vegetables  may  be  procured.  Thus  it  is  Uiat  the  colony 
contains  the  entire  range  of  them. 

Yams  and  Sweet  Potatoes  have  been  introduced  with  the  Taro 
from  the  South  Sea  Isles  and  are  getting  popular.  The  tuber  of 
the  West  Indian  Yam  will  often  run  down  a  yard  in  Queensland. 
There  are  also  the  Chinese  and  South  Sea  sorts  of  Yam.  Boots  of 
30  Yb%.  weight  give  abundance  of  nutritive  food,  very  acceptable 


in  hot  countries.  The  pods  of  the  Okra  are  good  in  soups.  Maise 
is  there,  as  in  America,  used  as  a  vegetable  when  in  a  growing 
state.  Melons,  Marrows,  Pumpkins,  Squashes,  Cucumbers,  Toma- 
toes, and  many  other  varieties  are  succesisfully  cultivated.  Cassava, 
Tapioca,  and  Arrowroot,  growing  there  in  such  luxuriance,  come 
hardly  under  the  denomination  of  vegetables,  though  so  agreeably 
diversifying  the  table  of  Queenslandcrs.  But  the  Sweet  Potato, 
so  mealy  and  rich,  is  pre-eminently  the  root-crop  of  semi-tropical 
farmers,  and  is  as  valuable  for  human  food  as  for  all  kin<u  of 
stock.    Not  only  may  as  much  as  twenty  tons  of  roots  be  taken 

Eer  acre,  but  about  that  quantity  of  capital  g^ieen  food.    The  very 
eat,  of  which  some  immigrants  complain,  helps  to  make  Queens- 
land one  of  the  most  favoured  lands  for  vegetables. — J.  B. 


ANNUALS  FOR  SPRING. 

Annuals  for 'spring  must  be  sown  in  autumn,  and  annuals  for 
summer  must  be  sown  in  spring.  Where  an  ounce  of  seed  of 
any  of  the  popular  forms  of  these  pretfy  fiowers  is  sown  in  the 
autumn  a  pound  is  sown  in  the  spring.  This  would  imply  that  if 
sown  in  spring  the  display  produced  is  generally  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, and  that  resulting  from  sowing  in  the  autumn  correspondingly 
disappointing.  Yet  annuals  well  selected,  sown  at  the  right  time 
in  tiie  autumn,  and  properly  managed,  are  in  every  respect  £ur 
superior  to  those  sown  in  sprmgf — superior  in  vigour  of  plants,  sise 
of  flowers,  and  continuity  of  beauty.  Why,  then,  has  not  the  plan 
of  sowing  them  in  autumn  become  more  popular  ?  That  is  a  very 
natural  question  not  easy  to  answer.  Tossibly  there  are  some 
people  who  do  not  desire  to  have  their  flowers  early,  but  prefer  to 
devote  the  whole  of  their  resources  to  producing  a  grand  display  in 
summer.  This  fashion,  however,  is  generally  dving  out,  and  there 
is  a  disposition  now  to  have  gardens  like  the  fields,  woods,  and  way- 
sides—cheerful as  early  in  the  year  as  possible.  There  are  also  a 
certain  number  who  have  tried  the  plan,  perhaps  once,  of  sowing 
annuals  in  the  autumn,  and  did  not  succeed  as  they  expected,  there- 
fore abandoned  the  practice  and  did  not  *'  try  again."  This  is  not 
the  way  to  succeed.  Seasons  vary,  and  all  alike  are  not  favourable 
to  those  flowers  when  sown  in  autumn  any  more  than  they  are  for 
Wheat,  fruit.  Potatoes,  or  any  other  crops. 

A  quarter  of  a  century's  experience  iu  growing  annuals  enables 
me  to  say  positively  that  those  sown  in  autumn  and  rightly  managed 
are  as  certain  to  succeed,  and  more  likely  to  give  satisfaction,  than 
the  same  varieties  sown  in  spring.  True,  they  are  not  alike  good 
ever^r  year,  but  they  are  invariably  good  enough  to  be  greatly 
admired,  and  I  sow  uie  seed  annually  with  at  least  as  much  confi- 
dence of  securing  a  satisfactory  return  as  I  do  of  securing  a  crop  of 
Cabbages  from  seed  sown  a  month  previously. 

The  present  is  precisely  the  time  for  sowing  seed  of  some  of  the 
most  useful  hardy  annuals ;  and  if  immediatSy  these  notes  appear 
— ^there  must  not  be  a  day's  delay — those  who  intend  sowing  order  the 
seed  promptly,  and  sow  it  the  same  day  it  arrives  from  the  seedsman, 
they  may  hope  to  succeed  in  their  object  Many  people  include 
Forget-me-nots  in  this  category,  because  t^ey  are  raised  from  seed 
and  flower  with  the  annuals  in  early  spring.  They  are  charming 
flowers,  but  it  is  no  use  ordering  seed  of  any  of  them  and  sowing  it 
at  the  present  time.  June,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Journal,  is 
the  time  for  sowing  Forget-me-nots,  then  strong  plants  are  provided 
before  the  winter.  Such  plants  are  fine  in  spring,  but  plants  from 
seed  sown  in  the  autumn  are  weedy  and  very  disappointing ;  there- 
fore do  not  waste  money  on  Forget-me-not  seed  now. 

Among  the  most  reliable  of  ^tini^f^]i|  for  spring  decoration  are 
Silene  pendula  and  its  variety  compacts,  the  latter  being  charming 
for  pots.  August  is  the  best  time  for  sowing,  but  they  succeed  fairly 
well  sown  now,  and  may  be  included  in  tiiie  seed  order.  For  a  glow- 
ing mass  of  pink  in  May,  June,  and  early  JiUy  nothing  can  surpass 
and  few  plants  equal  Saponaria  calabrica.  This  is  preferably  sown 
towards  the  end  of  August,  but  succeeds  wdl  sown  now.  The 
white  variety  makes  a  pretty  edging,  but  is  not  so  robust  and  hardy 
as  the  pink.  Nemophilas  cannot  be  sown  at  a  better  time  than 
immediately  these  notes  appear.  Those  who  have  not  seen  a  bed  or 
mass  of  the  blue  and  white  varieties  of  N.  insignis  in  mixture  in 
May  have  a  treat  in  store.  N.  maculata  is  pretty,  but  scaroely 
equaU  those  named,  and  all  of  them  are  extremely  attractive  in  pots 
in  the  conservatory  in  April.  Yenus's  Looldng-glass  sown  now  will 
produce  rich  masses  next  May  that  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other 
plant  of  its  colour,  and  the  flowering  sprays  are  most  beautiful  when 
cut  and  associated  with  other  flowers  m  vases.  The  winter  seldom 
injures  this  plant,  and  the  slugs  have  to  be  hungry  before  they 
eat  it.  Glarkia  pulchella  in  uie  red,  white,  and  parti-coloured 
yarieties  are  amongst  the  most  effective  of  plants  for  large  beds 
and  mixed  borders  in  May  and  June,  and  the  present  is  the  exact 
time  for  sowing.  The  Tom  Thumb  forms  are  the  most  effective, 
especially  those  with  broad  petals  and  semi-doublo  flowecf .    For 
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veed  that  growa.  About  the  end  of  August  is  tbe  time  for  sowing, 
but  it  will  do  very  well  »own  now.  Viscariaa  are  wnong  the  most 
Bttractive  of  annuals,  and  aown  at  the  sams  time  flower  wilh  the 
Clarkiaa.  V.  oculata  ia  the  moat  oonatant,  but  V.  cBidinalia  ia 
richer.  Viacariaa  are  aeldom  deatiojed  b;  froat,  hut  eicoBsiTS  wet 
is  aametimes  injurioua.  CoUinaiaa  are  eit^mely  fine  in  May  onwards. 
They  cannot  be  acwn  at  a  better  time  than  the  present ;  if  iDwa 
earher  thejr  make  too  much  growth  before  winter,  aad  are  then  apt 
to  be  injured  by  «Tere  frorta.  The  game  remark  applies  to  Lark- 
apun  and  Candytuft.  As  «  dwarf  bright  blue  flower  for  early 
tpring  Veronica  ayriaca  is  pretty,  andtlie  pink  and  white  Virginian 
Stocka  are  dwarf  and  chearM.  Other  aimuala  might  bs  named  for 
oned  will  auffica  for 


Khubirb  the  bettor,  for  it  ia  there  that  slugs  hide,  and  they  wiU 
tmvel  some  diataDcs  for  aome  of  the  delicate  annuals.  The  soil 
should  not  he  too  rich,  and  if  rather  firm  so  much  the  better,  ai  the 
object  must  be  to  iadnce  a  hardy  and  sturdy,  not  a  free  and  auccu- 
lent  groHth.  Sow  in  drilla  a  foot  apart ;  if  tbe  present  dry  weather 
continues  saturate  the  drills  before  lOwing  the  aeed,  which  cover 
TBiy  slightly  with  fine  soil.  The  moment  Iba  yonng  plants  can  be 
SWD  run  the  hoe  tlmugh  the  soil  frequently,  aa  this  not  only  pre- 
venta  the  growth  of  weeds,  but  is  a  greater  check  to  aluea  than  many 
people  imagine.  Immediately  the  p!uit«  can  be  handled  thin  them 
out  so  that  each  plant  stands  singly,  and  at  the  least  an  inch 
from  its  neighbour.  The  plants  then  become  hardy,  and  branch  out 
and  become  vastly  superior  to  those  left  to  crowd  and  choke  eaoh 
other  in  the  seed  beds  and  patches. 

If  slugs  commence  their  attacks  dust  the  planta  witJi  fresh  lime  an 
hour  after  dark  whsu  the  moUusca  are  feeding,  and  more  execution 
will  be  done  than  by  twenty  dustings  in  the  daytime  after  they 
hare  enjoyed  their  repast  and  retired  to  their  haunts. — Spbino 
Qabdeneb. 


K  ITCH  BR  OAltnsH. 

Tbb  crops  of  Winter  Spinach  will  bj  this  time  require  thinning, 
and  it  should  be  done  before  tbe  plants  become  too  large,  allowing 
anfficient  space  between  them  to  prevent  damping  in  bad  weather, 
and  keep  the  surface  soil  between  the  rows  well  sUrred.  The  latter 
observation  applies  to  all  growing  crops  at  this  season,  the  whole 
surface  in  the  kitchen  garden  being  boed.  Thin  out  autnmn-sown 
Onions  to  abonC  3  Inchea  distance  apart.  Every  alternate  plant  may 
be  removed  in  spring  as  required. 

Caibage, — ia  a  spring  crop  this  is  one  of  the  moat  important  in 
coltivatlon.  Place  plants  from  tbe  July  aowing  in  their  permaneaC 
qaarters  without  delay ;  ground  that  has  been  occupied  with  Onions 
turned  orer  and  properly  prepared,  will  bs  suitable  tor  Ibis  crop, 
planting  from  16  to  IS  inchea  apart  every  way.  Do  not  allow  the 
planta  from  the  Angnib  sowing  to  stand  too  thickly  in  the  seed  beds, 
but  when  fit  prick  o9  ths  reqoired  number,  and  thin  ont  the  rest.  A. 
batch  of  the  latest  of  these  planta  should  be  pricked  off  in  beds  for 
spring  planting.  Prepare  the  ground  for  the  main  crop  of  Cabbages, 
the  plants  being  placed  out  18  ta  20  inches  apart. 

Attend  to  ths  requirements  of  Cauliflower  plants  from  recently 
sown  seed  and  aow  again.  Take  up  the  main  crop  of  Onions,  and  let 
them  be  expoaod  for  a  few  days  before  storing  them  away  thinly  in  a 
dry  room  on  sbelvee,  tying  the  larger  in  bunobes  so  that  they  can  be 
removed  to  a  oooler  sitnaUon  in  February.  Keep  up  a  good  supply 
ol  salading.  Select  fine  diy  days  for  tying  up  Iiottnce  and  Endive. 
Riamine  plantations  of  Globe  Artichokes,  cutting  away  uselees  stems, 
and  removing  all  decayed  leaves,  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  to  ripen 
them  at  the  base.  Tomatoes  require  some  attention  now  f  tbe  leaves 
shonld  be  removed  when  thsy  shade  the  olosters  of  fruit  in  order  to 
advance  the  ripening,  also  keeping  the  laterals  closely  pinched  or 
removed.  Where  mstLU  are  at  command  a  first  sowing  of  Dwarf 
French  Beana  shonld  be  mads  in  pots,  placing  them  in  a  honae  with  a 


Vinei. — The  earliest  forced  Vines  shonld  now  be  pmned  if  the  wood 
be  brown  and  bard  and  the  leavea  turning  yellow.  The  honse  and 
Vines  should  have  a  thorongb  cleaning,  washing  the  woodwork  with 
soft  soap  and  water,  and  the  glass  with  clear  water,  the  Vines  being 
well  bmshed  over  with  a  solution  of  loft  sosp,  I  Hi.  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  removing  the  loose  bark  only,  and  repeating  the  dressing  if 
insects  have  been  troublesome,  adding  halt  a  gallon  of  tobacco  jnice 
to  the  above  miitorc,  with  a  small  quantity  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 
The  woodwork  shonld  be  painted,  and  ths  loose  anrface  aoil  removed, 
supplying  fresh  turfy  loam  and  a  sprinkling  of  crushed  bones. 
Any  Vines  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  may  be  improved  byj  partially 
lifting  the  roots,  removing  the  old  soil  and  carefully  laying  the  roots 
in  fresh  compost,  but  thia  must  be  done  before  the  fall  of  tbe  leaf. 
Vines  in  pots  intended  to  be  started  in  November  ought  now  to  be 
fully  lipe  and  at  rest.  The  soil  shonld  bekeptcomparativelydry,  but 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dnst  dry,  or  the  plants  will  be  much 
injured  at  tbe  roots.  Later  batches  of  pot  Vines  shonld  now  be 
turned  outside,  and  have  the  canes  secnrtd  to  walls  or  other  exposed 
sitnationa.  Yonng  Vines  that  have  made  strong  growth  will  take  a 
long  time  to  ripen,  and  should  be  aided  with  Are  heat,  continuing  it 
with  a  free  circulation  of  air  until  the  wood  is  brown  and  hard,  dis- 
couraging any  further  growth  by  removing  the  Interals  as  they  show. 
Continue  fire  heat  for  late  Grapes  until  they  are  thoroughly  ripened, 
ventilating  tbe  boose  top  and  bottom.  The  outside  border  must  after 
this  be  protected  from  heavy  rain  by  means  of  shutters,  tarpaulin,  or 
any  similar  material,  as  the  Grapes  keep  much  better  when  the  roots 
are  not  chilled  by  heavy  autumn  rains.  Ripe  Grapes  should  be 
frequently  examined,  and  all  decayed  berries  removed. 

Peachti  and  Keclarinti.— The  leaves  will  be  off  or  nearly  so  in  the 
earliest  farced  honse  ;  and  to  iuduce  as  complete  a  rest  as  possible 
the  ventilators  ahould  be  constantly  kept  open,  and  if  the  lights  be 
moveable  they  may  be  withdrawn  for  a  time,  which  will  prevent 
undue  excitement  of  tbe  buds  and  have  an  invigorating  tendency, 
especially  as  the  border  will  become  thoroughly  moistened  by  the 
autumn  rains.  If  the  lights  cannot  be  removed  see  that  there  is  no 
deficiency  of  water  at  the  roots  of  the  trees,  for  though  the  impression 
prevails  that  dryness  at  the  roots  sccelerates  ripening  of  the  wood, 
it  is  fatal  to  the  development  of  the  buds.  The  border  sbonid  never 
be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  any  time,  but  of  coorse  a  much  lessened 
inpply  of  water  will  be  necessary  when  at  rert  than  during  growth 
When  the  leaves  have  fallen  the  trees  may  be  finally  pruned.  Only 
the  strong  growths  that  have  not  the  points  well  matured  should  be 
cut  back.  In  all  cases  be  careful  to  cnt  back  to  a  wood  bud,  not 
being  deceived  by  a  triple  bnd,  as  these  in  some  instances  form  triple 
fmit  buds,  notably  Noblesse  and  Qroaae  Hignonne.  Thoroughly 
deanae  the  house  ;  and  if  the  trees  have  been  infested  with  red  spider 
or  other  insect  pesta  dress  the  trees  at  once  with  an  insecticide,  as 
red  spider  will  secrete  itself  in  the  roagh  portion  of  the  bark  and  in 
the  woodwork.  Nicotine  soap,  8  ois.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  at  a  tern* 
peratore  of  100°  to  120",  will  destroy  every  kind  of  insect,  it  being 
applied  thoroughly  but  carefnlty  irith  a  bmab.  If  the  trees  are 
badly  infested  it  may  be  neoessary  to  repeat  tbe  dressing  before 
they  are  seoured  to  tbe  trellis.  Bemove  ths  surface  aoil  of  the 
border,  and  supply  fresh  loam  having  an  addition  of  bone  dust  and 
wood  ashes  in  equal  proportions  to  the  extent  of  about  a  twentieth 
part.  Partial  lifting  of  weak  trees  and  renovating  ths  borders  will 
be  necessary,  which  should  be  done  before  tbe  leaves  have  fallen,  and 
in  the  ease  of  treee  that  do  not  Hpen  tbe  wood  well  the  roots  abould 
be  carefully  lifted  and  relaid  in  fresh  compost  near  the  surface, 
ascertaining  that  the  drainage  is  efficient.  Do  not  neglect  trees 
from  which  the  fmit  has  been  gathered  in  tbe  sucoession  houses, 
thinning  ont  growths  not  required  for  future  bearing,  removing  the 
bearing  wood  of  the  current  season,  ventilating  freely,  watering 
inside  borders  as  may  be  necessary,  and  occasionally  ayringing  the 
foliage.  Late  trees  swelling  off  fmit  will  need  the  bordsn  moist 
and  mnlohed,  and  those  with  the  toots  in  outside  borders  mnit  not 
be  neglected  should  dry  weather  prsvul,  and  it  carrying  heavy  crops 
weak  liqnid  mannn  shonld  be  supplied.     When  all  the  fmit  has 


been  gftthered  sad  the  wood  not  being  in  a  f ayonrable  condition  m 
to  ripening,  gentle  fire  heat  with  a  free  oircnlation  of  air  will  be 
adTieable,  which  more  particolarlj  applies  to  the  late  varieties ;  the 
midseason  Peach  trees  will  ripen  the  wood  if  the  autumn  be  faronr- 
able,  but  if  wet  and  cold  thej  are  benefited  by  gentle  warmth  and 
a  free  drcnlation  of  air. 

FLAITT  HOUSES. 

Orchids, — ^In  the  East  India  house  the  temperature  should  BtUl 
range  from  75?  to  85^  by  day  and  65*^  at  night,  which  should  be 
maintained  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  a  gradual  reduction 
will  be  necessary.  Giye  erery  encouragement  to  Aendes,  Phalsa- 
nopses,  Saocolabiums,  and  Yandas,  the  blocks^  baskets,  or  pots  beia^ 
damped  every  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  fine  days  a  syringing 
overhead  will  be  of  great  benefit,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
lender  the  sphagnum  or  peat  soddened.  Shade  as  little  as  possible — 
only  sufficient  to  prevent  the  sun  scorching  the  foliage.  Encourage 
Calanthe  vestita  and  rars.  Yeitchii  and  Wameri,  also  Limatodes 
rosea  to  make  large  pseudobulbs,  for  the  stronger  these  plants  aie 
grown  the  finer  will  be  the  flower  spikes.  They  should  have  a  maxi- 
mum of  light,  and  be  supplied  with  weak  liquid  manure.  Too  much 
light  cannot  be  hf^  in  the  Cattleya  house  henpeforth,  therefore  dis- 
pense with  shading,  and  clean  the  glass  both  inside  and  out,  it  being 
important  that  the  growths  be  well  ripened  before  winter.  Lslia 
purpurata  and  Cattleya  Hossiso  may  be  repotted  if  necessary,  and 
should  be  kept  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  Cattleya  house  to  enable 
them  to  complete  the  growths  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  forward 
plants  of  these  which  have  completed  their  growth  should  have  an 
increased  ventilation ;  and  Cattleya  dtrina,  Lelia  albida,  Ij.  acumi- 
nata, and  Lb  majalis  should  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Thorough  cleanliness  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  Orchid  culture, 
therefore  sponge  the  leaves  frequently,  thrips  and  aphides  being 
readily  and  safely  destroyed  by  dipping  the  plants  in  a  solution  of 
2  ozs.  or  8  ozs.  of  nicotine  soap  to  a  gallon  of  tepid  rain  water,  being 
careful  that  it  does  not  reach  the  roots,  and  washing  it  off  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  soft  water  at  90^.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  repot  Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  and  Oncidiums,  giving 
them  fresh  pots,  baskets,  or  blocks  as  may  be  necessary,  employing  a 
compost  of  equal  parts  sphagnum  and  fibry  peat,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  charcoal  and  small  potsherds.  The  pots  must  be  clean,  and 
should  be  drained  to  a  depth  of  two-thirds,  covering  with  a  layer  of 
sphagnum,  potting  moderately  firmly,  and  keeping  the  base  of  the 
plant  a  little  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Any  plants  not  in  a  satis- 
factory condition  should  be  carefully  cleared  of  the  old  compost ; 
remove  the  dead  roots,  and  place  the  plants  in  pots  just  large  enough 
to  hold  the  roots,  keeping  the  atmosphere  as  moist  as  possible,  and 
carefully  supplying  water  at  the  roots  until  re-established. 

Siove, — ^The  warm  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  may 
induoe  some  to  retain  flowering  stove  plants  in  conservatories  longer 
than  usual ;  but  although  the  days  are  warm  the  nights  are  becoming 
cool,  and  if  the  plants  remain  in  such  quarters  very  long  it  must 
injure  them  for  future  flowering  considerably.  When  moved  to  ^e 
stove  eare  must  be  taken  not  to  excite  them  into  growth,  as  they  will 
naturally  be  disposed  to  do  in  the  higher  temperature,  seeing  to 
prevent  this  by  withholding  water,  but  not  so  as  to  injure  the  foliage. 
The  temperature  should  now  be  gradually  reduced ;  and  although 
stove  plants  do  not  require  along  season  to  rest,  no  time  is  better  for 
it  than  during  the  three  dosing  months  of  the  year.  Piie  heat  will 
only  be  neceesary  at  pieeent  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  bdow 
60"  at  night,  and  to  keep  it  at  7<H>  to  76<>  by  day.  AUamaadas, 
Bougainvilleas,  and  Izoras  that  were  sterted  latest  into  growth  will 
eontintte  flowering  the  l<mgest,  and  as  flowers  are  now  valuable  the 
plants  diould  be  hdpt  at  the  wannest  end  of  the  stove.  Shading, 
except  for  tender  flne-foliaged  plants,  should  now  be  discontinued, 
and  thoroughly  cleanse  the  glass  bothineide  and  out.  Tuberous- 
rooted  Qesneras,  Caladinms,  Gloodiuse,  Ae^  as  their  leaves  beeome 
discoloured  and  evinoe  signs  of  ripening  should  have  water  gradually 
withheld,  keeping  them  in  a  light  aiiy  posltien  in  the  stove.  Ges- 
neras  of  the  zebiina  ^pe  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass  and 
have  copioQS  snppUes  of  weak  liquid  BMiiuie  at  every  alternate 
watering,  simikr  itmarks  applying  to  Tydssaa  for  winter  flowering^ 
also  Be|^Niia8,as  the  stronger  tiiey  are  the  finer  will  be  the  flowers. 


Winter-flowering  plants  generally  should  have  liquid  Bu&nure  in  po^ 
f  erenoe  to  increasing  the  size  of  the  pot,  and  keep  them  near  to  the 
glass,  the  el^eet  bdng  to  pieduce  oompaet  growth. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GABDEmNG. 

Prmmmg  Har4if  FmU  7Vee«.^It  is  now  getting  late  for  the  simmer 
pruning  of  fruit  trees,  and  those  who  have  not  perfbrmed  this  opera- 
tion should  no  longer  delay.  Young  standard  trees  of  any  kind 
riiould  have  the  growth  thinned  out  If  at  all  crowded,  but  do  not 
•horten-back  that  retained.*  Pyramidal  and  baah<«haped  trees  of 
either  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  or  Oherrlss,  KoreUea  eoDoepted,  that  hwre 
grown  to  the  jpsqulied  sise,  and  are  fruicfal,  should  have  all  the  young 
growth  cut  back  to  about  thefburth  joints,  but  the  younger  trees  that 
are  being  formed  only  require  to  have  the  growth  thinned  out  where 
crowded,  cutting  to  near  the  fourth  joint,  the  shortening  back  of  the 
lemaining  shoots  being  delayed  till  t^M  wintec  Hard  praning  is 
>ery  unadvissiblc  where  a  tree  is  vigonvsand  imflwitftd,  as  it«Bly 
induces  the  formation  of  sttU  stronger  growth  in  greater  quantities. 
A  better  practice  is  to  thin  out  and  leaTe  a  f^  strong  dioots  un- 
pruned  distributed  throughout  the  tree.  An  Apple  tree  treated  in 
this  manner  in  1878  is  this  season  clothed  with  Apples  in  a  manner 
raeembling  ropes  of  Onions.  If  this  plan  fails  to  nudce  a  tnse  iruitfnl, 
then  root-pruning  must  be  leeorted  to,  and  the  present  is  a  good  time 
for  this  if  not  performed  too  severely.  Standard  MoreUo  Cherries 
have  this  season  been  most  profitable,  in  fact  they  seldom  fail  to  bear 
well .  The  growth  of  these  may  be  thinned<out  if  crowded,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  next  cn^  will  be  taken  from  the  present 
•eawn's  growth. 

Wall  trees  M  the  above  kinds  of  fimit  may  be  treated  mueh  the 
same  as  above  advised  for  the  pyramids.  Trees  having  covered  t&eir 
allotted  space  to  be  rather  closciy  spurred  back,  and  the  younger 
trees  to  have  all  leading  shoots,  and  any  required  to  fill  up  inter- 
vening spaces  as  the  tree  extends  and  spreads,  laid  in  fidl  length. 
Aprioots  to  be  treated  similarly,  but  the  young  growth  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  for  next  season's  crop  requires  to  be  laid  in  thinly. 
Outdoor  Grapes  are  a  failure  this  season,  owing  to  the  badly  ripened 
state  of  the  bearing  wood.  To  avoid  a  recurrence  of  this  failure, 
freely  thin  out  the  growth,  and  lay  in  a  few  shoots  at  intervals  on  each 
side  of  the  main  rods,  stopping  those  with  bunches  to  a  joint  or  two 
beyond  these,  and  those  without  to  be  left  about  12  inches  in  length. 
Lay  in  young  growth  where  old  rods  have  failed  of  late  years  to  bear 
well,  and  stop  leading  canes  if  weak  to  about  18  inches,  and  if  strong 
to  about  3  feet.  To  assist  the  maturation  of  young  Raspberry  canes, 
cut  out  all  the  old  canes  (those  that  fruited  this  season),  and  thin  out 
the  young  canes  if  at  all  crowded.  Keep  the  runners  of  both  old  and 
young  Strawberry  plants  closely  pinched  off,  and  during  dry  weather 
give  the  plantations  of  the  latter  an  occasional  watering.  Weeds  to 
be  kept  down  by  frequent  hoeings,  choosing  bright  days  for  the 
operation. 

YIKBaiBS  AND  GBBSNHOUSBS. 

Grapetj-^'Sjbtip  all  lateral  growth  stopped  to  a  single  joint  at 
eadi  time,  and  give  abundance  of  nunsture  at  the  roots,  especially 
where  the  borders  are  of  very  liiiiiisil  extsnt.  The  fruit  ought  now 
to  be  r^ening  fast,  and  the  earlier  in  this  month  it  is  npe  the  better 
in  every  respect.  If  it  is  later  than  the  middle  of  thia  month,  the 
probability  is  that  it  will  be  of  indifferent  quality,  owing  to  the 
failing  sehur  heat  being  of  insufldent  strength  to  properly  elaborate 
the  requisite  amount  of  sugary  matter,  and  without  whioh  Grapes 
will  not  keep  well.  To  assist  the  ripening  give  more  air  both  during 
the  nights  and  days,  and  maintain  a  drier .  atmosphere.  Q<n^^  will 
not  ripen  properly  in  a  cool  house  crowded  with  plants,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  quickly  decay  under  such  conditions.  Bsnee  the 
necessity,  previously  alluded  to,  of  forwarding  them  as  mach  as  pos- 
sil^e  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  in  order  to  have  them  le^raed, 
oat,  bottled)  and  stored  away  in  a  dry  room  before  the  wintsr  ooon- 
pants  of  the  house  are  brought  in  from  the  open.  Many  amatema* 
houses  are  imperfectly  ventilated,  so  that  air  cannot  be  gii«n  in 
sufficient  quantities  in  the  usual  way.  Bvery  honee  ongbt  to  be  so 
arranged  that  air  can  be  admitted  at  each  light,  both  at  the  front  and 
highest  part  of  the  roof.  Hnoh  may  be  done  in  badly  TWlilated 
houses  ^  opening  the  doors  on  warm  sonny  di^m. 


Waapf  and  Aim  axe  remarkab^  busy  among  the  fruit  of  all  kinds 
ibis  season,  and  have  a  great  partialitj  for  ripe  Grapes.  They  maj 
be  kept  off  by  enolosing  the  bnnohes  in  muslin  bags ;  but  this  has  its 
disadyantages,  and  a  better  plan  is  where  possible  to  stretch  scrim 
oauTas,  hexagon  netting,  or  other  similar  material  across  the  rafters 
or  stanchions  as  the  case  may  be,  vhere?er  there  are  yentUatora,  by 
these  means  exolading  the  pests,  fieltser  water  bottles,  and  failing 
these  soda  water  or  other  wide-mouthed  bottles  half  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  beer,  wat«r,  and  sugar,  are  wonderfully  attractiye  to  wasps 
and  flies,  and  oftentimes  if  hung  in  good  numbers  in  a  Tinery  will 
save  the  crops.  They  should  also  be  hung  on  the  Peach,  Pear,  and 
Plum  trees  if  the  crops  are  of  any  value. 

Fuchsias  are  now  rery  efEeotiTe  in  the  greenhouse,  and  to  keep 
them  so  as  long  as  possible  attend  well  to  the  watering,  giving  weak 
liquid  manure  often.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Ck>leu8e8,  which 
however  are  not  of  much  good  in  a  cool  house  later  than  September. 
Torenias  Fonmieri  and  Bailloni  as  they  lose  their  flowers  may  be 
thrown  away,  as  they  are  really  annuals.  Gloxinias  and  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias  as  they  cease  to  flower  should  be  gradually  dhed 
ofiE  at  the  roots,  to  be  eventually  stored  away  on  a  dry  shelf.  The 
same  treatment  should  be  given,  to  a  few  plants  of  Begonia  Weltoni- 
ensis  to  be  saved  for  next  season,  the  remainder  to  be  thrown  away. 

Keep  the  flowers  pinched  out  of  the  plants  of  Chinese  Primulas, 
and  shift  the  smaller  plants  into  the  flowering  pots,  and  keep  the 
frames  somewhat  closer  till  established.  Give  abundance  of  air  to 
the  largest  and  well-established  plants.  Cease  to  pinch  back  the 
plants  of  Salvias,  Eupatoriums,  Browallias,  Abutilons,  Heliotropes, 
Salvias,  and  other  winter-flowering  kinds,  and  shift  into  larger 
pots  any  that  may  require  it.  Keep  trained  Mignonette  closely 
pinched  back,  and  still  prevent  Zonal  Pelargoniums  from  flowering, 
and  let  them  have  all  the  sunshine  possible,  and  they  will  then  give 
abandanoe  of  bloom  during  the  earliest  part  of  the  winter. 

Striking  Bedding  Pelargoniumti — ^As  was  anticipated  much  diffi- 
culty is  being  experienced  in  striking  the  choicest  varieties  of 
these ;  owing  to  the  very  succulent  growth  made  whole  pans  of  varie- 
gated sorts  have  decayed  at  the  base,  and  that  too  before  any  water 
was  given.  Where  long  enough  they  have  been  out  afresh  and 
placed  in  the  sun  for  two  days  previous  to  being  again  inserted. 
All  cuttings  taken  off  late  were  served  the  same,  and  the  pots  and 
pans  when  filled  were  at  once  placed  on  sunny  shelves  under  glass, 
and  no  water  given  for  at  least  a  week. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  BECBIVED. 

Franois  and  Arthur  Diokson  k  Sons,  106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 
— Catalogue  of  Bulbs, 

The  General  Horticultural  Company  (Limited).  —  Catalogue  of 
BvUu, 

Hooper  ^  Co.,  Covent  GoJEdenr—Catalogue  of  Bvib§, 
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CORRESPONDMTS. 


%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  **The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request  that 
no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questionb  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cwanot  reply  to  questions  through  Uie  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Book  {8.  M,  TT.).— We  quite  nndenUmd  the  subject  of  the  book  of  which 
ytm  desire  the  title,  bat  eo  many  works  are  incidentally  allnded  to  in  articles 
that  we  axe  unable  to  find  the  one  you  need  unless  you  can  suggest  a  nearer 
date,  or  can  state  the  subject  of  the  article  iu  which  the  book  is  mentioned. 
We  have  endeavoared  to  find  what  you  want,  brrt  have  failed  in  onr  search.  If 
however,  you  cau  aid  na  by  a  further  suggestion  we  will  readily  search  again. 

Exhibiting  Arancarla  ezcelsa  (7*.  (7.  amUh),—li  is  a  greenhouse 
efemnssM  tna,  and  caimot  pcopecly  bo  exdnded  from  a  class  for  **8«ot»  and 


grtenbonse  plants  "  any  more  than  can  Palms,  which  are  also  either  stove  or 
greenhouse  trees. 

Mildew  on  Oooseberry  Leaves  U<  '9.).— There  hare  been  insects  on 
the  bushes  as  on  other  trees  adjacent,  and  where  these  aboimd  glutinous  matter 
is  invariably  found  on  the  foliage,  and  this  is  often  taken  possession  of  by  a 
fungus,  as  in  the  leaves  you  have  sent.  If  these  are  a  fair  sample,  the  fungus 
will  do  no  hann  to  the  bushes ;  but  if  other  leavra  are  much  more  inf^ted,  dust 
them  with  fresh  lime  or  sulphur. 

Pmnliig  Ra0|>barTlea  {IdemY-^^t  is  an  esraeUent  plan  to  remove  the  old 
canes  from  Kaspberries  at  this  season,  and  also  to  remove  superfluoos  growths, 
but  the  canes  remaining  must  not  be  cut  to  the  height  required  for  fruiting 
next  year.  You  may  remove  the  tops  of  any  that  are  very  tall,  and  further 
shorteu  them  after  the  leaves  have  fallen^  but  U^ping  the  canes  now  is  not 
essential. 

Exhibiting  Zonal  PelargOTitiumi  (Am  ./Waa)^— We  are  nnable  to  answer 
3ronr  question,  but  if  you  write  (enclosing  a  stamped  directed  envelope  for  reply) 
to  Mr.  Canuell,  Swauley,  Kent,  who  was  a  large  and  sncoeesful  exhibitor  at  the 
show  yoa  name,  he  will  either  be  able  to  answer  your  question  or  give  you  infor- 
mation of  equal  value  on  the  subject  to  which  it  pertains.  We  are  glad  your 
show  waa  so  successful. 

Conifers  Unhealthy  (X.  Y.  Z.).— Many  Conifers  were  much  injured  by  a 
sudden  and  severe  frost  that  occurred  last  Momnber,  and  then  the  protracted 
and  almost  uxtic  winter  following  caused  the  death  of  many  specimens,  also 
of  shrubs  in  various  districts.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  your  trees  and 
shrubs  were  injured  by  the  frost.  Tour  gardener  appears  to  have  done  all  that 
is  possible  to  restore  them,  and  we  are  nnable  to  sugrgest  any  farther  ranedy. 

Vines  for  Planting  {Old  Subtcriber),—!!  you  will  state  what  your  object 
is  in  growing  Grapes— whether  you  reqaire  a  supply  of  good  Gnqies  over  a  long 
period,  or  as  many  varieties  as  you  can  cultivate,  or  a  heavy  crop  o{  easily  grown 
Grapes  all  ready  at  the  same  time,  we  will  endeavour  to  answer  your  question. 
You  must  also  inform  us  whether  you  have  made  {veparation  for  growing 
those  Grapes  that  require  a  hothouse  temperature  to  produce  them  in  flue  con- 
dition. You  afford  no  data  whatever  to  enable  us  to  give  a  reply  that  will  be 
useful  to  you. 

Gutting  down  Cordyline  anstralis  (/.  MacktnMU).^Aa  your  tree  is 
healthy  it  will  in  all  probability  push  forth  fresh  growths  at  any  point  at  which 
you  may  cut  it  down.  We  have  seen  specimens  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and 
they  have  grovm  again  freely;  occasionally,  however,  we  hare  known  them 
when  cut  down  **  sulk  and  die."  We  would  not  hesitate  to  cut  down  a  healthy 
specimen,  and  by  syringing  the  stem  frequently  we  should  axj/ect  fresh  growths 
to  issue  in  due  time. 

mvlding  Alpine  Plants  (r.  /.).— Some  of  the  plants  yon  name  are  liable 
to  damp  off  when  divided  in  the  autama,  eqjedally  if  heavy  rains  occur  and  are 
continued  more  or  less  through  the  winter.  ▲  safer  time  for  dividing  and 
replanting  would  be  just  when  fresh  growth  is  commencing  in  the  q)ring.  Hie 
Heaths  may  be  repotted  now,  if  tiiey  need  repotting,  and  the  work  must  be  done 
with  great  care.  There  is  much  danger  in  overpotting  these  plants,  especially 
if  the  woik  has  to  be  done  and  the  plsjits  managed  by  amateurs. 

Fruit  Trees  on  Grass  (^iMy).— If  the  trees  have  attained  a  good  slae> 
are  healthy,  and  grow  freely,  they  will  probably  sustain  no  injury  by  permitting 
the  grass  to  grow  close  to  their  stems ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  bear  more 
freely,  but  the  fruit  will  not  be  quite  so  fine  as  before.  If  the  treer  are  at  all 
Mreakly  and  stunted  a  mulching  of  manure  or  dressing  of  rich  soil  would  be  bettor 
than  a  covering  of  grass  over  the  roots.  You  will  now  have  no  difficulty  in 
determining  the  question.  We  are  unaUe  to  reply  more  explicitly,  as  you  did 
not  state  the  age,  size,  and  conditions  of  the  trees.  Your  other  question  shall 
be  answered  Jn  a  future  issue. 

Insect  on  dnerarlst  Roots  (IT.  C()p«lan4><— The  woolly  insects  to 
which  you  refer  had  quite  shrivelled  in  transit,  and  were  not  recognisable  ;  the 
brown  grubs  were  probably  conveyed  to  the  pots  in  the  soil  or  manure  employed 
in  potting.  We  should  first  try  the  efEbcts  of  clear  lime  water  as  used  for  expel- 
ling worms  from  pots,  and  if  this  has  not  the  desired  effect  should  haye  recourse 
to  paraffin.  But  this  must  be  used  with  great  caution.  We  have  found  that 
half  a  fluid  ounce  mixed  in  a  gallon  of  soapy  water  has  destroyed  the  aphides 
on  Lettuce  roots  witliout  injuring  the  plants,  but  we  are  unable  to  say  if  paraffin 
at  that  strength  could  be  safely  applied  to  Cinerarias.  Try  it  of  different  degrees 
of  strength  with  a  few  plants  that  you  can  afford  to  sacrifice,  and  carefully  note 
the  effects  a  week  afterwards  on  the  roots  and  aphides,  obliging  us  with  the 
result  of  your  experiments. 

Scale  on  VtaM  Leaves  (7.  M.  C,  Xtfneo;?!).— The  leaf  sent  is  madb.  infested 
with  scale,  not  mealy  bug,  and  the  insects  being  on  the  nn^er  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  are  not  easy  to  destroy ;  indeed  the  only  ssls  plan  yon  can  adopt  is  to  wash 
them  off  with  a  sponge  and  strong  soapy  water— a  rather  tedious  prooess.  and  vfe 
think  not  absolutely  necessary  if  the  Grapes  are  ripe  or  out,  and  the  foliage  is 
approaching  matedty.  We  would  not  permit  the  leaves  to  lemasn  mtiil  tbej 
drop  off,  but  after  they  have  fairly  assumed  their  autumnal  tint  we  Should  take 
them  off  by  hand,  leaving  the  footstalks  to  ripen  and  fall  naturally.  If  yon  do 
this,  and  bum  the  leaves,  you  will  destroy  the  bulk  of  the  insects.  Prune  early 
and  scrub  the  rods  thoroughly  with  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap~6  or  6  oxs. 
of  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water,  to  which  may  be  added  half  a  pint  of  tobacco  water, 
using  it  as  hot  as  cMXk  be  borne  by  the  hsjid.  Wash  also  the  woodwork  of  the 
house,  cleanse  any  plants  that  may  be  in  the  structare,  and  if  the  border  is 
inside  remove  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  and  add  fresh  com- 
post. If  you  carefully  carry  out  these  suggestions  you  may  possibly  succeed  in 
extirpating  an  injurious  pest  A  sweet  glutinous  substance  is  generally  present 
on  leaves  where  scale  abounds,  and  it  is  this  that  attracts  the  fllra  to  which 
you  refer. 

Lopping  mraea  iA  Gardmer),—lt  is  always  desirabla  to  endeavoer  to  re- 
move grievauora  in  an  amicable  noanner.  Probably  if  yon  ooorleonaly  infom 
your  neighbour  of  the  injury  you  are  sustaining  by  the  oirerhanging  branches  ol 
his  trees  he  will  aid  you  in  removing  tham.  If  he  ignores  TOur  complaiBt  yon 
had  better  virrite  uid  inform  him  that  you  intend  on  a  certuu  day  to  out  off  the 
overhanging  branches,  and  that  you  wUl  be  glad  of  his  presence  or  that  of  his 
repnaentaUve  on  the  occasion.  If  he  takes  no  notice  of  this  intimaticm  yoa 
will  be  justified  in  catting  off  the  branches,  but  yon  must  be  careful  to  oat  them 
only  where  they  actually  haug  over  the  fence ;  also  prune  them  in  a  neat  woric- 
manlike  manner,  so  that  there  is  no  splitting  or  splintering  of  the  weed  or 
tearing  of  the  bark  below  the  parts  at  which  the  branches  are  severed.  You 
cannot  then  be  accused  of  doing  undue  injury  to  the  trees. 

Flons  elastica  Unsatisfactory  (/•  B.).—Tba  phmt  has  lost  its  lower 
leaves  either  by  the  soil  having  been  too  dry  at  some  time,  causing  the  roots  to 
skrivel,  or  too  wst,  cs««iag  them  to  4esar ;  or  possibly  the  room  was  too  oeUl  at 
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tta.  UiiDj  pluta  WBn  grcAtlj  Injnnd  tait  w1nt<r  by  tba 
T  Adopt  the  plBn  you  pTopMC  Dlfltriking  the  lop»u>d  pOttlbLy 
jfipotalKfQia  bBioptmccdthfttttHbaHoTUw  Lowest  bnlthy 
BlL    Tartj  kaun,  past,  uid  Imt  nil  in  cqul  |mM>>  wlCli 


nlslit  during  Vbt 
ImtUrcauK.  Yoi 
joa  mmyfliicceed, 
laf  b>  canned  1 ,    -— ^. . 

■buDdun  dI  Hud  ud  ciiub«d  cbwanL  oill  bg  i , , 

tUntI/  motit.  BiUMlibad  pIuU  and  Pilmi  will  RToir  mil  la  a  oompoat  at 
torfj  wt  wltb  ■  thicd  of  toll  BlI  and  ■  iliUi  of  lud  and  miall  laiopa  of  cbai^ 
coal.  Toot  queattoo  on  the  coat  of  heatlag  li  unaiiaweTabto,  aa  io  udch  dependa 
c,  and  inncb  more  on  tbe  cbarncter  oC 


beat,  ■■  It  will  oertabily 
caiefullF.    We  do  Dot  tbLok  that  mildew  I 
biiTlo,  but  bafiog  emplD^ad  no  die  beat 
at  alghtt  tben  od  opening  Uia  ventilators 
too  late  ID  Uw  moniiag  eTaponiioD  ' 
tbe  "  apecka  and  ibrinUlng/'    La^v 

ahODld  have  anight  ' — 

allnlgbt.    Baton  tb 

Umpcratore  until  tb*  frmt  and  top  lighu  ar 

•■—  t".    Sxamlna  tlia  bords.  a  luui 

11  dcT  gin  ■  baan  misHng, 
i  it  must  be  dr;  in  tbe  artf  i 


cnwiFtll  ripen  laUatacloif  It;  bat  if  tbe  mildew  doa  oat  di 
_ta  affected  with  inlplint,  »bleh  c«u  be  blown  oS  again  In  Ut 
four  d  VB  wltii  a  pair  of  belZowa, 


SKTIt  HMTMt  Apple  (Aiii>aUa).~Tbe  abore  Ei  the  nameof  the  Apple  of 
whlcb  jaa  aent  na  time  apeoimcpa.  Am  ahowiiiK  tba  itapoiianco  ol  anbmittlng 
adtqaaW  namplaanf  trait  eent  to  be  named,  we  may  itate  that  anj  one  of  tbe  three 
aent,  ao  mnoh  do  tbaj  nety  In  form  and  ontlinfl,  would  bar*  been  rather  dimcolt 
*t  idenUdcatlon,  bnC  the  three  eiampls  rendered  tbe  matter  eair-  "nut  follow- 
ing li  the  deaajption  of  tbia  Apple  at  reoordtd  in  tbe  ■  Fmit  Ibuiaal,*  and 
wbleb  jm  will  Ond  agnei  wltb  Uie  maiorttr  of  tbe  frulta  gathered  from  yon 
tne.  "Fnutof  medium  ilie,  ■(  Inchei  wide,  and  aboat  tlhigh  ;  ronnd.  BUn 
amootb  and  ibining.  pals  ^(llowiih  gmn  at  tint,  bnt  changing  to  clear  p^ 

imbedded  white  ipeeka,  partlcolarlj  roaDd  the  eje^  Bye  imalL  and  iligbtly 
cloaed,  Ht  In  a  roond  and  iballow  baain,    Btalk  ball  an  Inch  long,  InanMd  Id  a 

wltb  a  qoick  and  pleasant  mb-ac1d  davoor.  An  catlmable  and  rernuhing  ou-fy 
deeeert  Apple  of  the  flnt  quality  ;  ripe  in  the  end  of  July  and  tbe  beginning  ot 
Angiut.  Tba  tree  1h  a  bealtby  and  free,  though  not  a  rlgorooB  gmireri  and  an 
abundant  bcw^r.    It  1b  well  adapted  for  dwarf  or  espalier  training  when  grown 

imall.    Though  of  American  origin,  tbli  Tarlety  auooecda  to  perfection  in  tbia 

Potatoea  (A, «.].—!,  We  pmnmc  the  gnntlenuui,  whom  you  do  not  nitne, 
either  rendcrm  tbe  abed  frofltproot  in  winter  or  removei  the  Potatoea  to  a  plan 

H  "  when  the  toUage  tumi  yellow  la  tbe 
le  cnltlraCora  dig  tbeli  Potalwt  aa  awn  aa 
the  tutafi  bare  attained  a  good  alie,  whether  the  hanlm  la  green  or  not.  When 
tak«  Dp  baton  the  aUna  are  set,  the  tubers,  especially  of  tbe  later  Tuiettce,  are 
not  immediately  in  good  condition  for  nse,  but  they  Improre  oaniideiably  hj 
ketplDK,  and  efentoally  baoome  of  fair  quality,    t,  Ai  to  tbe  period  of  nae, 

nuh.  we  haTe  bad  Ibgnum  Bonnm  of  eieellent  qnall^  In  Angust :  grown  In 
another  garden  the  tnben  bi«  not  good  natll  they  baye  been  kept  for  sobm 
montlig.  Wo  had  some  old  tobera  of  aioellent  gaality  ea  (be  Uth  of  Juli,  but 
they  had  been  knt  4  feet  below  tlie  aiutaM  at  the  aoll  In  dry  biick  pits.  Early 
Boee  grown  In  dry  aoila  la  good  aa  soon  as  Uh  foliage  deoaya  uatnrally,  and 
continnea  of  the  aame  qoalitj  tor  ssrsral  months,  and  tbe  aamg  remark!  ^iply 

BiMM  for  Bnttonholaa  (Jt.  D,  IAcrrfioorj.—flit  Rosea  are  eqnal  to  the 
T™»  tor  thli  n^^po■^  bnt  Ifoae  Hoaea  are  often  acceptable.    Hybrid  Perpetoal 

Roe«  are  too  large,  Oinfral  Jacque— -  —■ ■- ' •-■     -  ■  -  - 

think  nfly  plants  of  It  would  be  mc 

Tartatles  that  oould  be  ■electod.    '       ,         .  __.  _._ 

will  be  bettar  for  you  to  baye  a  niunber  of  planta  ol  a  lew  Tarlctiea  than  a  large 

grow  Hartebal  Kiel,  Qloire  da  filjoa,  Kadatue  Trifle,  and  Cheshibt  Hybrid. 
Near  walla  and  in  other  positions  grow  Nipbetos  and  Isahalla  Spmnt  In  1a^ 
nnmbn*.  Hadame  Paloot,  Lamarqne,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  Karte  Tan  Hontte, 
Bafrano,  Uona.  Pnrtadn,  and  Catherine  UatnNt  an  also  suitable.  Borne  otboa 
mu  be  eqaally  good,  bnt  m  haTi  already  named  too  many,  as  those  who  grow 
battoahols  Roan  lor  Mil*  Rod  It  to  tbafr  adnmtage  to  grow  few  rarietiu.  A 
nnmberot  tbe  Tea  Roeea  shoctd  be  grown  nndar  glass,  the  othen  In  the  open 
air,  to  b*  protootad  If  needfnl  during  the  winter  months.  Boma  of  tbe  mart 
haidy  of  the  Taai  an  Madame  Berard,  Bonqnet  d'Or,  and  Madame  Biayv.  Mrs. 
Bosanqnetls  also  soitabla  for  outdoor  cullnre,  and  the  white  Bonle  de  Ndge 
and  Baronne  de  Uaynaid  aHord  a  protnMon  ol  white  Howera,  but  not  (ea-aonted. 
They  will  Bocceed  well  In  TourKll  on  the  Uanettl  atoek.    Xoor  other  qnwUona 

Hun*  of  rrnlt  (iCrj.  Sdim-<(i].— The  Omw  were  smsahed  Hat  In  ooming 
throngb  tbe  post  and  wen  beyond  Identlflcatloni  Fmlt  tbonLl  never  be  seat  in 
toper  boxes,  but  In  Ua  onea. 

Hmdm  of  Planto  (ir.  W,  A.  Jniliii)^AlshemllIa  alplaa.     IE.  Dr-We 


r  aaralng—aliiglg  Amren  thnvn  looaely 
Dnbergia,  howerer.  la  T.  alata.    Ko  one 
m  wlthont  aeelng  a  fnih  ipny  with  loUage 


ronud  the  Bta3k%and 


.    , ._ aod  mads  Ann  with  a  I 

loss.    {8ubKrtter).—\,  gcolopendrlnm  mlgan  crlatatnm;  L, . . . 

9,  Sehiginetia  WIUdenoTll ;  *,  Onnbinm  iapoDioom  ;  t,  tteotloptsrls 

tsslca.    IK.  a.  Af.).— TIh  portion  at  a  frond  yoa  sent  1*  not  anOcIaat  to 

na  to  judge  of  the  hsUt  el  tbe  plant,  but  It  appaar*  to  bs  Adlaatnm  tor- 

...im.   (£.Jf.].— l,Armeilamarltlma:l,aednmBparinmil,PatantUIaneU; 

i,  AohOlea  Flanaloa  aore-pJeoo.     (J.  BeMit-Oim'pta.tii,  ntaBdltoIla.    (.lUti 

X-AiU*).— I,CEnantheaatalasa,oommonWata'Dropwarti  1,  AnlennarlB  mai- 

~~""~        Pearly  BTerlaiUog  American  Cndweed :  t,  Lythnicn  BaUcarla,  ForpU- 

naMtrife^  a. Lyiimaebia Tnlgaris,  oommon  LooaestrlFb    iC.A.Sodti. 

. . '-"-- "--'-.procamboafctbeotherisLyilmschU 


ill  leayea  Is  Fnchi 


POULTRY,  PtaeON,  AHD    BEE    CHHOHICLE. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  LUPINS, 
Lupms  Ate  of  tbMe  varieties,  indicated  b;  the  colooi  of  Qie 
flowera,  which  are  Tellow,  irhite,  and  bine,  aud  are  well  known  is 
out  gardODH.  Tbej  aie  cnltirated  as  fodder  plants  extenfivelj'  in 
Qermaa;,  France,  and  Belgiam,  the  yellow  Tarie^  being  con- 
sidered the  beat,  becaase  it  thiowi  more  leaves  in  proportion  to 
the  stems.  It  is  mostly  seen  in  northern  Oermany  and  Proisia, 
where  it  is  considered  important  for  nse  in  the  green  itate  as 
fodder,  and  for  the  seeds,  which  in  those  conutries  come  to  per- 
fection. It  is  esteemed  bj  the  farmers  there  becanse  it  will  thrive 
npon  the  poorest  sands,  npon  which  no  other  legnminotts  Ciop 
can  be  grown.  We  have  not  grown  either  variety,  bnt  onr  neigh- 
bouring farmers  have  at  least  tried  the  bine-blossomed  variety. 
We  will  first  allnde  to  tbe  policy  ot  growing  it  at  all,  for  npon 
the  poorest  sands  there  is  no  crop  to  compete  with  It ;  bnt  still 
we  must  consider  that  these  soib  may  be  made  nsefnl  in  some 
other  ways,  snch  as  the  planting  of  I^rch  or  other  Firs.  If,  how- 
ever, produce  for  stock  is  reqnired  Gotse  may  be  grown,  which 
will  yield  a  considerable  amonnt  of  produce  as  food  for  dairy 
cows,  hones,  Ik.,  as  described  in  this  Jonnial,  September  IStb, 
1879,  It  is  also  tme  that  light  sands  may  be  laid  into  pasture, 
bat  cannot  be  made  to  yield  a  pioBtable  crop  under  ordinary 
management,  especially  in  very  dry  summers.  The  home  farmer, 
being  unlike  a  tenant  occupier  of  the  land,  can  therefore  choose 
the  crops  and  the  style  of  fanning  beat  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate  which  he  has  in  hand.  It  is  said  that  this  crop  Is  only 
adapted  to  light  soils,  but  we  have  seen  large  and  abundant  oops 
of  green  fodder  produced  npon  strong  soils.  On  heavy  land  it 
may  be  plonghed-in  as  a  green  crop,  and  the  analysis  shows  that 
the  haulm  ot  Lupins  ts  well  calculated  not  only  to  mansie  tbe 
land  chemically,  bnt  mechanically  alto,  owing  to  the  enormoiu 
bulk,  said  to  reach  in  favourable  seasons  from  16  to  21  tons  pet 
acre.  This  quantity  of  luxuriant  haulm  ploaghed-in — the  same  as 
Mustard,  Ac.,  is  often  done— for  manara  cannot  fail  to  answer  a 
good  purpose  upon  every  variety  of  heavy  land.  The  only  piunt 
seems  to  be  that  a  fine  tilth,  the  nearest  approach  to  sandy  land 
in  condition,  is  realty  necessary. 

Dr.  Toelcker's  essay,  in  the  "  Jonmal  of  tbe  Bc^al  Agricultural 
Socie^  for  1860,"  on  the  composition  of  tbe  yellow  Lupin,  and  a 
toil  suitable  to  its  culture,  gives  an  analysis  of  the  composition  of 
yellow  Lapins  cnt  down  in  a  green  state.  There  is  about  as  much 
water  in  Lupins  cnt  down  green  as  in  the  Cabbages,  Tbe  amonnt 
of  mineral  matter  is  likewise  nearly  the  same  in  both,  bnt  the 
proportion  of  albominous  or  flesh-forming  matter  Is  greater  in 
Lnpina  than  in  Cabbages,    The  seed  required  for  this  crop  should 
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be  obtained  from  Germany,  for  in  our  climate  the  crop  is  found 
to  ripen  unevenlj,  and  in  some  late  seasons  does  not  produce 
seed  of  sufficient  ripeness  for  use  except  to  a  small  extent,  par- 
ticularly as  the  seed  always  ripens  irregularly.  The  seeds  of  the 
first  flowers  begin  to  ripen  when  the  top  of  the  plant  is  still 
blooming,  and  for  that  reason  the  plant  must  be  cut  before  finish- 
ing its  growth.  On  seeding  the  land  the  seed  should  be  drilled  or 
dibbled  in  rows  at  about  20  inches  apart,  so  that  the  weeds  may 
be  killed  by  the  horse  hoe.  Mr.  Thos.  Crisp  of  Butley  Abbey,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  says,  ''  My  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  growth  of  the  Lupin  by  Baron  Herm.  yon 
Nathusius  of  Hundisburgh  in  Prussia,  who  in  1856  was  kind 
enough  to  give  me  two  bags  of  seeds — one  of  the  blue,  the  other 
of  the  yellow  yariety,  which  I  planted  upon  what  is  here  called 
poor  blowing  sandy  land,  and  the  productiyeness  of  the  plants 
greatly  surprised  me.  In  1858  I  drilled  about  1  bushel  per  acre 
of  seed  upon  18  acres  of  poor  land,  from  which  I  obtained  fifty 
waggonloads  of  sheayes.  The  luxuriance  of  this  crop  quite 
astonished  all  that  were  acquainted  with  the  sterility  of  tne  soil, 
and  the  quantity  of  grain  before  hanresting  was  estimated  by 
yarious  persons  at  from  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre.'*  Mr.  Crisp 
goes  on  to  say  that  '*In  a  letter  I  reoeiyedfrom  the  Baron,  Decem- 
ber 18th,  1858,  he  states  '  that  we  haye  had  here  (in  Prussia)  the 
most  unfortunate  season  I  eyer  remember.  We  haye  lost  all  our 
Cloyer  layers  by  excessiye  dryness,  and  the  Lupins  are  the  only 
crops  which  can  help  our  sheep  throueh  the  winter.  It  is  really 
a  yaluable  plant  for  some  soils.  I  had  a  field  of  36  acres  drilled 
with  blue  Lupins  in  May  after  the  Cloyer  plant  was  lost,  and 
one  of  my  neighbours  offered  me  57  bushels  per  acre  for  the 
36  acres,  which  I  refused.  In  my  letter  I  omitted  to  state  that 
the  yellow  Lupin  is  the  better  for  hay,  straw,  or  chaff ;  but  the 
blue  is  generally  more  productiye  of  grain.' "  Mr.  Crisp  closes 
his  letter  by  stating,  "  My  past  success  I  think  fully  justifies  me 
in  commending  the  cultivation  of  these  Lupins  to  the  notice  of 
occupiers  of  light  sandy  soils,  to  whom  I  believe  it  will  hereafter 
prove  of  immense  advantage.  The  Baron  Herm.  yon  Nathusius 
further  states  that  the  seeds  are  sown  about  the  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May,  but  not  earlier,  for  it  is  found  that  the  sharp 
night  frosts  are  destructive  to  the  young  plant ;  the  vegetation  is 
al£>  slow  in  the  first  weeks,  but  it  soon  becomes  very  rapid.  If 
any  rain  falls  the  plants  grow  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  beautiful  flowers  cover  the  whole  field.  There  may  be 
some  conditions  when  the  crop  may  be  used  for  '  green  manur- 
ing '  as  it  is  called,  but  generally  it  is  a  much  better  plan  to  fold 
off  the  plant  with  sheep,  which  not  at  first,  but  after  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  it,  are  veiy  fond  of  the  yellow  Lupin  in  the 
green  state,  and  thrive  remarkably  well  upon  it.  Alter  being 
sufficiently  dried  the  blue  Lupin  makes  most  excellent  hay  for 
sheep.  If  harvested  for  the  s^sd  the  same  plan  as  for  Beans  will 
answer  best  if  the  pods  are  mostly  ripe  and  the  crop  intended  for 
thrashmg.  The  seeds  of  botii  varieties  form  very  superior  food 
for  sheep,  lambs,  and  fattening  wethers.  After  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  it  I  have  often  seen  them  refusing  cake  if  they  had 
plenty  of  Lupins.  The  straw  and  chaff  is  excellent  for  store 
sheep.  It  has  been  found  by  many  persons  that  Lupin  hay,  straw, 
and  com  are  in  some  degree  preventives  of  the  rot,  and  even 
sometimes  remedial  if  the  disease  is  not  far  advanced,  owing 
probably  to  the  bitter  taste,  which  is  an  astringent  and  tonic. 
We  know  of  no  other  plant  which,  generally  speaking,  is  so 
peculiarly  adapted  for  sheep.  The  seeds  have  been  used  for  horses 
and  cattie,  and  it  is  found  profitable  to  mix  them  with  Oats  or 
Beans.  Some  farmers  begin  to  give  Lupin  meal  with  milk  to  the 
weaning  calves,  and  they  are  said  to  do  well.  But  swine  gene- 
rally refuse  them.  The  following  is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of 
the  air-dried  seeds  : — Water,  14  to  15  per  cent. ;  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, 33  to  36  ;  fatty  matter,  6  to  7  ;  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  26  to  30 ; 
woody  fibre,  11  to  12  ;  mineral  matter,  3  to  4  percent.  We  learn 
from  this  analysis  that  the  Lupin  seeds  contain  a  greater  per- 
centage of  nitrogenous  substances  than  any  other  of  our  legumi- 
nous plants,  so  that  their  high  value  is  fully  confirmed  by  science. 
The  cultivation  of  the  Lupin  is  rather  new,  although  many 
thousands  of  acres  are  now  to  be  seen.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  is 
a  real  boon  for  the  occupiers  of  the  poorest  sandy  or  gravelly  land. 
Chalk  and  calcareous  sand  seem  not  to  be  favourable  for  it,  nor 
wet  and  undrained  land."  There  are  other  sorts  of  Lupins,  par- 
ticularly those  from  Egypt,  which  are  cultivated  in  Sicily,  and 
show  a  most  luxuriant  growth,  but  will  not  ripen  except  in  a  hot 
climate. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Kimber  of  Tubney  Warren,.  Abingdon,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Voelcker  gives  some  useful  and  interesting  obs^ations  relat- 
ing to  his  culture  of  Lupins  in  the  adverse  season  of  1860,  and 
states  that  **  My  farm  consists  principally  of  a  soil  commonly 
called  a  light-Uowing  sand  of  so  fine  a  nature  that  high  winds 


yery  much  disturb  the  surface  in  dry  weather,  which  sometimes 
does  mjuiy  to  young  plants,  especially  to  Turnips  ;  I  therefore  in 
1860  manured  a  field  with  ten  two-horse  cartioads  of  pig  manure 
per  acre,  and  ploughed  under.  On  the  3rd  of  April  the  Lupins 
were  drilled  13  inches  apart ;  1^  bushel  of  seed  per  acre.  In 
the  first  six  weeks  the  plants  made  but  little  progress,  yet  by  the 
Ist  of  August  they  were  just  beginning  to  bloom,  and  had  a  most 
luxuriant  appearance  with  a  mass  of  yellow  flowers,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  state  until  the  time  of  weighing  the  crop,  September 
24th,  when  two  portions  were  weighed— one  producing  at  the  rate 
of  16  tons  2  cwts.  56  lbs.  per  acre,  the  other  portion  21  tons.  12  cwts. 
16  tbs.  I  think  the  Lupin  crop  will  prove  valuable  on  light 
sandy  soils,  where  there  is  a  difficulty  of  growing  large  crops  of 
the  ordinary  farm  plants  ;  and  I  can  express  a  favourable  opinion 
of  its  feeding  value,  having  had  some  sheep  penned  upon  a  portion 
of  the  crop ;  they  made  good  work,  eating  ail  but  the  main  stems. 
I  also  fed  four  yearling  heifers  whilst  on  pasture,  being  supplied 
with  a  quantity  every  morning,  on  which  food  they  soon  improved 
greatly,  the  pasture  not  being  sufficient  for  them."  After  giving 
tills  information  from  both  practical  and  scientific  men,  we  can 
only  say  to  the  home  farther  that  in  the  event  of  his  having  land 
adapted  for  the  Lupin— although  he  may  hesitate  to  attempt  their 
growth  largely  either  as  food  for  sheep  or  as  manure  for  plough- 
ing under — there  is  no  reason  why  experiments  upon  a  smiul  s(^e 
should  not  be  made,  taking  into  consideration  fully  the  foregoing 
statements  upon  the  subject. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Eoru  Labour. — In  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  the  busiest 
period  of  harvest  work  is  over,  and  in  some  of  the  midland  and  northern 
districts  the  harvesting  of  grain  will  be  sufficiently  forward  for  work 
on  the  land  to  be  proceeded  with.  Where  it  cannot  be  yet  done  by 
the  horses,  if  the  com  has  been  cleared  the  Wheat  stubbles  should  1>e 
commenced  upon  by  steam  power.  Every  day  now  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  in  preparing  the  land  by  autumn  culture  for  the  Barley 
of  next  year,  and  also  for  the  Potatoes  and  root  crops,  especially  the 
Mangold  for  seeding  next  spring.  As  the  land  is  more  tnan  usually 
foul  with  couch  grass  and  weeds  this  year,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
effect  all  the  autumn  fallowing  required  by  horse  labour  alone 
without  trespassing  upon  the  seed  time  and  preparation  for  Wheat. 
With  steam  power  tnere  will  be  no  difficulty,  for  upon  all  those 
farms  where  steam  machinery  is  available  and  forms  part  of  the  dead 
stock  on  the  farm  the  work  may  not  only  be  well  forwarded,  but  it 
will  also  relieve  the  horses  of  the  heaviest  of  the  work,  allowing 
them  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  for  the  green  crops.  When  we 
have  a  dry  time  very  few  slugs  will  be  found  to  injure  the  Trifolium 
if  sown  now  by  harrowing,  dragging,  Ac,  at  the  time  of  sowing  only, 
with  plenty  of  seed,  not  less  than  25  lbs.  per  acre.  When,  however, 
the  seed  time  is  longer  deferred,  or  the  weather  is  wet,  the  land 
should  be  ploughed  and  seeded  immediately  after  the  plough  in  order 
that  the  rain  may  not  interfere  with  the  work.  On  the  chalk  bill 
farms  preparation  for  the  Wheat-sowing  is  usually  made  early, 
therefore  the  dung  may  now  be  laid  out  on  the  Clover  leas,  and  the 
land  ploughed  and  pressed  as  fast  as  the  dung  can  be  spread. 

Hand  Zroftotir.— This  will  yet  be  required  in  connection  with  harvest 
work  in  the  later  districts.  Potato  digging,  too,  must  now  be  done 
whilst  the  weather  is  dry  :  and  generally  speaking  the  late  varieties 
will  shortly  be  ripe  enougn  to  plough  out.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put 
them  away  whilst  the  weather  is  dry ;  but  in  case  they  show  anv 
disease  we  find  it  a  good  plan  to  make  a  temporary  heap  covered  with 
straw  adjoining  the  spot  whereon  it  is  proposed  to  secure  them  for 
the  winter,  so  that  at  the  middle  of  Octol)er  they  may  be  examined 
and  the  heap  made  up  to  remain  for  the  winter,  being  properly  thatched 
and  earthed  over  before  the  frosts  commence.  Some  of  the  best 
covering  materials  are  long  strong  grass  and  fern  cut  together  from 
the  woods  or  plantations,  but  where  it  can  be  obtained  there  is  nothing 
resists  frost  l&e  fresh  seaweeds  laid  on  next  the  tubers.  The  cattle 
now  fattening  in  the  boxes  or  stalls,  the  former  being  preferable,  will 
be  eating  the  last  cutting  of  Clover,  Saintfoin,  Ac.  As  soon  as  these 
are  used  up  Cabbage  comes  in,  if  they  have  been  grown  to  follow  in 
succession.  In  some  cases,  however,  in  a  season  like  the  present, 
with  a  good  plant  of  Clover  in  the  Wheat  or  white  Oats  harvested 
early  and  the  land  in  high  condition,  we  have  found  the  Clover  grow 
up  very  quickly  and  strongly^  furnishing  a  good  cutting  of  green 
fodder  on  to  November,  or  until  cut  down  by  frost.  We  find  that  it 
docs  not  injure  the  Clover  in  future,  it  being  better  for  the  early 
spring  growth  than  where  folded  off  by  sheep,  as  they  often  eat  off 
the  crown  buds  of  the  Clover  plant  too  closely,  whereas  they  are  pre- 
served without  injury  when  the  crop  is  cut  with  the  scythe. 

The  sheep  will  now  be  feeding  off  early  Turnips  upon  those  farms 
where  the  practice  is  to  sow  Wheat  afterwards,  and  if  the  roots  are 
cleared  away  early  enough  it  is  a  capital  preparation  for  Wheat.  For 
this  system  to  answer  the  land  should  be  dry  and  friable^  so  as  not  to 
suffer  by  the  treading  of  the  stock  in  wet  weather.  We  have  occa- 
sionally seen  Mangolds  fed  off  in  this  way  by  folding  sheep  on  them 
in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  the  plan  being  to  pull  the 
Mangolds  and  allow  the  roots  to'Jie  on  the  land  and  become  tough,  and 
they  are  then  better  for  the  sheep.    More  care  is,  however,  required, 


OB  ft  much  amaller  bait  of  Iftuigoldi  it  raqniiHe  for  httouing  ibeep 
tbsn  of  common  Tumipc,  CabbBges.  Ac,  and  also  a  Uiger  poTtion  of 
cracked  BenQS  or  Feas  Bhouldbe  Died  at  fine  nntit  the  Bnimali  booome 
accnstomed  to  that  sort  of  food ;  it  will  then  be  found  that  sheep 
will  fatten  faster  upon  the  Manp;old9  than  upon  Tornip*.  This  ie  tho 
Muon  (or  the  Socke  of  Hampahire  Doitdb  to  bare  the  ranu  ninnlng 
with  the  ewea,  and  it  is  important  if  we  wlah  to  know  ths  reealt  of 
■tack  deiiTed  from  oertain  iibe«p  that  the^  Bhonld  be  ocbred  wiCfa 
difierent  colonn.  The  earlieat  UOTset  ewa  wjli  be  now  beary  in 
lamb,  and  mtut  be  fed  and  cared  for  aocordintcly.  In  Taiioue  reepeota 
in  parchaiing  tbme  ewea  whil*t  pregnant  it  is  denirabla  to  buy  them 


m  driTen,  althoagh  m 


a  lambini 


TOY  PIGEONS— THE  JACOBIN. 

VvxT  to  the  Fantail  there  li  Done  of  the  Toy  Pigedns  more 
nniTermll;  known  than  the  Jacobin.  Its  qnnlnt  hood  and  chain 
have  beeo  the  deligbt  of  most  of  ns  in  childhood  ;  iti  gait  is 
elegant  and  attractive,  and  it  is  a  docile  and  tAineable  bird. 
There  ia  mnch  difference  in  thi«  respect  in  the  dispoettions  of 
Pigeons.  Our  faToarites  the  Arcbaogels,  agile  and  beaatiful  as 
thej  Bie  on  the  wing',  an  somewhat  eh;  in  the  loft  and  ariary, 
bnt  the  Jacobin  aoon  becomes  confldent.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
fancy  Tarieties,  and  the  descriptions  of  it  given  by  the  writers  of ' 
the  middle  of  the  last  centaiy  are  good  eien  of  the  present  type 
of  Jacobia.  There  then  seems  to  bare  been  a  very  similar  though 
separate  variety — tie  " Rough" — which  was  superior  in  one  of 
the  Jacobin's  properties— vii.,  "chaiu,"  but  inferior  in  others, 
especially  siae,  for  it  was  a  large  bird,  whereas  the  Jacobin  should 
be  one  of  the  smallest  of  Pigeons.  The  two  breeds  were  unfor- 
tunately much  croiaed,  and  in  all  probability  the  Jacobin  bns  in 
consequence  never  recovered  the  diminntive  eize  which  was  once 
one  of  its  chief  beauties.  As  in  the  case  of  other  Tarieties,  so 
with  this,  we  will  not  attempt  to  improve  upon  good  descriptions, 
bat  will  quote  one  written  IIB  years  ago— "The  true  Jack  Is  a 
very  small  bird,  very  little  bigger  than  a  Tombler,  and  the  smaller 
it  is  the  better.  It  bas  a  range  of  feathera  inverted  qnite  over  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head  and  reaching  down  on  each  side  of  the 
neck  to  the  shoulder;  of  the  wings,  which  forms  a  kind  of  hood 
something  like  friar's,  from  whence  it  takes  the  name  of  Jacobin, 
the  fathers  of  that  order  wearing  hoods  to  cover  their  baldness. 
Therefore  tJie  upper  part  of  this  range  of  feathera  is  called  the 
hood,  and  the  mora  compact  these  feathers  are,  and  tbe  closer 
they  are  to  the  head,  so  much  the  more  the  bird  is  valued.  The 
lower  part  of  this  range  of  feathera  is  with  na  called  the  chain, 
but  the  Dutch  call  it  the  oravat,  the  featben  of  which  shonld  be 
long  and  close,  that  were  yon  to  strain  the  neck  a  little  by  taking 
hold  of  tbe  bill  the  two  sides  should  fold  over  each  otber,  whicb 
may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  best." 

'To  enumerate  the  poiats  of  the  Jacobin  one  by  one,  the  head 
should  be  small  and  lonnd,  face  and  beak  short,  sye  pearl ;  the 
colour  of  the  head  white  down  to  a  line  from  the  beak  to  the  eye- 
When  the  white  extends  below  the  beak  towards  tbe  throat  the 
bird's  appearance  Is  much  spoilt.  The  hood  should  fit  as  closely 
to  the  head  as  possible  and  he  well  ronoded  ;  badly  shaped  hoods 
often  ran  up  into  a  peak.  The  hood  externally  is  of  tbe  geiteral 
colour  of  tie  bird  with  no  while  visible,  but  on  the  other  band 
the  colour  rnnit  not  ran  into  the  white  bead.  Faults  in  the  accu- 
racy of  this  marking  are  very  common,  and  here  it  is  that  the 
inexperienced  should  look  out  for  trimming.  The  chain  is,  as  it 
wef,  a  continuation  of  the  hood,  and  should  be  as  long  as  possib'e. 
There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  form.  According  to  the 
older  fanciers  the  cnrling  fcatheis  seem  merely  to  have  turned 
one  way— vii.p  towards  tbe  breast ;  they  now  generally  turn  also 
towards  the  back,  and  those  which  so  torn  are  called  the  "  mane." 
This  makes  another  point — viz.,  the  "rose,"  or  xpot  from  which 
these  curling  feathers  radiate  on  all  sides.  There  are  still  some 
&ncien  who  much  dislike  the  addition  of  these  more  modern 
properties  of  the  mane  and  rose.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  "fancies"  can  hardly  be  explained  without  the  comparison  of 
living  specimens.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  some  extent  a 
difference  of  words,  for  many  Jacohios  jrill  appear  at  one  time  to 
have  a  mane,  at  another  to  be  devoid  of  it,  according  to  theii 
posiUon  and  attitude. 

As  to  colour  tbe  head  of  Jacobins  is,  m  we  have  said,  white  ; 
the  tail  and  flights  are  the  same.  The  rule  as  to  the  latter  point 
is  not  so  strict  as  with  Turbils  and  other  breeds,  for  Jacobins 
showing  soma  colour  in  the  flights  are  often  seen  in  tbe  show  pen. 
Tbe  cotnur  ol  the  thighs  is  oiitloual ;  lot  our  own  part  we  prefer 
them  colouivd  to  while.  Tbe  ordinary  colours  of  Jacobins  ans 
red,  yellow,  and  black,  all  of  which  we  Had  very  rich  in  thi* 
breed.  Bines  are  pret^,  but  are  now  very  rare.  There  are  also 
whole  or  self-coloured  Jacobins ;  these  are  not  atlractire  and  are 


goterallj'  coane,  save  tbe  whits  ones,  which  are  very  prattf,  and 
when  good  in  points  very  valuable.  For  information  to  tbe  TOnng 
fancier  we  may  say  that  soch  almost  alw^i  are  spotted  with  red 
in  their  youth,  and  only  become  pure  white  after  sevenl  motilta. 
The  Jacobin  i*  fairly  proUee,  bat  higbly  bred  biida  ate  genenllj 
had  motheraand  Diitw8,aad  their  egga  mutt  be  entruted  tofovter 
parents.  Anotber  warning,  too,  should  be  given  :  The  breed  is, 
as  we  said,  very  confiding  and,  from  Its  hood,  not  quick  of  sight; 
it  therefore  easily  falls  a  prey  to  cats.  Jacobins  when  good  all 
round  will  always  fetch  a  high  price,  and  even  fiiir  (peeinMna  U 
really  good  in  certain  podnta  are  of  some  Tidae.— C. 

THE  CREWE  POULTRY  SHOW. 
Tbb  Bhnw  of  the  Royal  Uanebestsr,  livstpool,  and  ITorHi  I^tea- 

■hlre  Society  opened  at  Creweonlliureday  in  last  week  and  continued 
tni  Monday  uigbt — far  too  long  a  time  for  poultry,  specially  for  chickens 
of  the  year,  of  which  it  entirely  consisted.  It  is  always  interesting 
to  see  the  early  produoe  of  the  year,  and  as  this  Bhow  is  the  flrst  of 
importaaoe  at  which  young  birds  are  alone  eligible  wa  tUuk  It  worthy 
of  a  general  notioe.  This  time  last  year  we  were  «lnck  by  tbe  great 
mediocrity  of  chickens  in  general  except  Do  Aiu as,  which  thranghtbe 
snmmer  always  eeem  to  benefit  by  plenty  of  nrin  :  this  yrar,  on  the 
CODtrmry,  all  breeds  are  good,  and  Hpoclally  so  tne  Asiatios,  vHlich 


1S79  failed.  We  doubt  if  U 
days  of  September  seen  so  flu' 
the  show  tent  at  Crewe. 

DorhingM. — Tlie  dark  cockerels  were  in  evsn  lot  in  sirs )  neariy 
every  one  of  them  bad  some  one  fault,  and  so  no  biid  won  easily. 
We  did  not  like  the  fifth  claws  of  the  first ;  second  was  whito-Iag-ged 
and  pretty  ;  Messrs.  Smyth's  bird  was  in  many  ways  tbe  best  iu  the 
class,  thongh  his  comb  was  ugly ;  theirflnt  pullet  was  a  good  bird,  large 
and  short-legged  ;  Mr.  Darby's  neoond,  good  in  colour.  In  the  other 
Dorking  classes  a  very  snpenor  White  cockerel  was  first,  a  fair  Silver- 
Grey  being  second  ;  a  good  Silvsr-Orej  pullet  first,  though  she  looked 
a  little  wry-tailed,  and  a  lai^  White  second. 

Spaniih  were  few.  Tiie  fint  cockerel  had  a  long  healthy  taoe ;  tba 
first  puJlet  was  the  only  good  one  in  the  class. 

Cochint  were  all  round  certainly  good  olaHSS.  As  nsnal  Mi.  Sidg- 
wick's  were  extraordinarily  forward  ;  the  finiBuffcockerel  and  pullet 
were  fully  worthy  of  their  exhibitor's  fame  for  early  birds.  The 
former  was  an  extremely  thick  and  well-feathered  bird;  tbe  second 
and  third  cockerels  too  were  good,  bnt  not  so  massive  and  fornard. 
The  first  pnllet  was  very  even  in  colour  ;  tbe  second  short-legged  and 
fresh-iooking.  The  first  Partridge  cockerel  was  a  remarkable  young 
bird,  eon  we  heard  of  the  celebrated  60-gnln«  cockerel  last  year  ;  the 
saooud  cockerel  was  square  snd  very  massive,  vonnget  than  the  first, 
but  a  little  spoilt  by  a  light  eye.  Tbe  first  Partridge  pullet  was 
forward  and  the  clearest  in  penoillmg.  The  first  White  cockerel  was 
forward  and  very  fair  bird,  a  little  yellow  ;  the  first  and  second  pullets 
were  both  capital  birds  with  little  to  choose  between  them.  We 
admired  a  Black  etO  (Badger). 

BraAnuu.—Ths  first  Dark  cockerel  was  a  grand  bird,  soch  as  we  have 
not  seen  for  a  long  time,  square,  ehort-legged,  and  densely  feathered, 
and  by  no  means  at  his  best  yet.  The  first  and  second  pallets  were 
beautlfolly  pencilled  bnt  narrow,  and  to  onr  idea  poor  In  (onn.  The 
first  Lightcoeherel,  goodin  colour  but  hea t I ty  hocked  ;  second,  neat  in 
'lape  and  not  hocked  ;  third,  younger,  very  good  in  colour.  Tbe  fiist 
nllet  was  very  handsome  in  shape  and  beautifully  white,  but  not  ^1- 
enongh  in  legatoplease  ns  ;  second,  too  mnch  hocked.  We  failed 
to  see  the  awards  in  most  of  the  later  classes,  as  we  visited  the  Show 
on  the  flnt  day.  The  Hamburghs  looked  good  all  round  the  Blacks 
being  particolarly  forward.  In  Polish  first  in  both  classes  wen 
White-crested  Blacks.  Wo  thought  thefirstcockererscrest  too  much 
divided  and  dropping;  we  much  admired  the  second  cockerel  of  tho 
same  breed.  The  Brst  pnllet  was  very  forward,  the  second  a  good 
Silver.  In  the  variety  clasees  the  first  cockerel  was  a  Halay.  the 
second  a  Black  Minorca.  Firet  in  pallets  was  a  Plymouth  Rock, 
second  a  White  Leghorn,  and  third  a  Malay.  The  heat  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Show  was  almost  insupportable  in  the  tent,  and  the  birds 
seemed  to  suffer  a  good  deal.  Their  general  quality  was  snch  as 
to  excite  expectations  of  some  fine  exhibitions  in  October  and 
November. 


puUi 
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VAEIETIE8. 
Thi  BiRMnrGHAM  Poultry  Show.— We  ha^e  veeeiTed  iha 
schedule  of  the  Birmingham  Show,  which  this  year  will  begin  on 
Ncyember  27th.  The  g^eral  classification  is  little  changed,  except 
that  all  the  cocks  of  all  the  sub-varieties  of  each  breed  come  first  and 
all  the  hens  follow,  instead  of  each  sub-rariety  of  all  ages  and  sexes 
being  arranged  by  itsdf.  The  chief  new  feature  of  the  schedule  is 
the  addition  of  two  challenge  cups,  yalue  respeedvelj  £50  and  £80, 
the  former  for  ,the  best  Black  Bed  Game  cock  of  the  year,  the  latter 
for  the  beet  pallet  of  the  same  rariety.  Any  e^ibitor  who  wins  on« 
of  these  cups  three  years  out  of  seven  will  retain  it  as  his  absolute 
property.  Polieh,  again,  ace  well  off  with  twelve  classes.  In  tiia 
classes  for  Pig^eons  we  can  see  no  important  change  from  late  yean. 
We  observe  the  name  of  ICr.  M.  Leno  among  the  Jud^^es.  We  fancy 
it  will  be  the  first  time  that  he  has  officiated  at  Birmingham. 

— -  Bath  asp  Wwt  of  Evglakd  Sooibtt.— At  the  Ck>uncil 
Meeting  of  this  Society  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Bristol,  on  Tuesday 
last,  H.  G.  Moysey,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Kr.  Enollys,  in  accordance 
with  previous  notice,  brought  up  the  question  of  Stewards  and 
officers  of  the  Society  exhibiting  in  competition  for  prizes,  and 
moved  a  resolution  affirming  its  inexpediency.  Considerable  dis- 
cussion took  place,  it  being  asserted  by  various  members  that  the 
principle  had  always  formed  an  acknowledged  but  unwritten  rule  of 
the  Society,  although  precedents  of  occasional  exceptions  were  quoted. 
Hr.  Adand  having  seconded  the  resolution,  an  amendment  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Moore-Stevens,  but  afterwards  incorporated  with  the 
original  motion,  and  the 'resolution  was  finally  passed  in  the  fbllow- 
ing  terms : — ^"  That  it  is  inexpedient  that  Stewards  and  officecs  of 
this  Society  should  exhibit  in  competition  for  prizes  in  the  depart- 
ment in  wluch  they  act  as  Stewards  or  officers.** 

—  Cattli  Dishasb  nr  Lakcashirb. — Information  has  been 
received  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Lancashire  that  cattle  disease 
has  broken  out  on  a  farm  at  Bawtenstall.  Three  of  the  affected 
animals  have  been  slaughtered  by  order  of  the  Inspector.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  herd  consists  of  twenty-three  cows.  The  Inspector 
states  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  stamp  out  the  contagion. 
The  Bacup  Inspector  reports  a  further  outbreak  of  disease  among 
swine.    The  affected  animals  are  promptly  slaughtered. 

Hops  in  England  and  America.— The  crops  in  Kent  are 

extremely  variable.  Side  by  side  are  good  and  bad  gnnninds.  Some 
expected  in  a  few  cases  to  yield  nearly  a  ton  an  acre ;  others,  despite 
timely  sulphuring,  hardly  worth  picking  at  all.  The  "^  red  mould  ** 
has  been  very  mischievous  around  Maidstone  ;  and  Mr.  Roger  L«ugh, 
the  Member  for  Rochester,  is  said  to  have  decided  against  picking  his 
Hops  at  all,  as  they  are  so  bad  that  he  oould  only  do  so  at  a  loss. 
Still  the  Hop  crop  is  immeasurably  better  than  that  of  last  year,  when 
the  largest  cultivator  in  this  part  of  Eent  had  only  three  hundred 
pockets  instead  of  the  three  thousand  his  gardens  produce  in  a  fairly 
good  season.  The  Hop  crop  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  through- 
out  the  country  this  year  will  exceed  that  of  last  year  25  per  cent, 
or  about  150,000  bales.  In  New  York  City  a  few  days  ago  new 
Hope,  grown  in  Oneida  county,  brought  50  cents  per  pound. 

The  Harybbtt  and  Grain  YALxms.— The  crops  are  secured 

in  the  southern  counties,  and  nearly  secured  in  the  midland,  while  in 
the  north  great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  important  work. 
With  a  continuation  of  the  fine  harvesting  weather  and  another  large 
arrival  of  foreign  Wheat  the  quotations  of  all  descriptions  again  gave 
way  at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday — English  2«.  per  quarter,  and  foreign 
If.  to  2$,  per  quarter  since  last  week.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  un- 
changed ;  Maize  quiet,  and  unaltered  in  value.  The  supply  of  foreign 
Oats  was  afrain  large,  being  105,000  qrs.  for  the  week.  The  low  prices 
attracted  buyers,  and  the  bulk  was  cleared  off.  good  com  selling  in 
most  cases  at  an  advance  of  dcf.  per  qr.  over  the  rates  current  on  the 
previous  week. 

French  Wine  Harvest.— The  splendid  weather  which  has 

now  prevailed  for  several  weeks  is  having  the  happiest  effects  on  the 
prospects  of  the  vineyards,  and  It  is  expected  that  the  yield  will  be 
above  the  average  in  the  Charente  and  a  portion  of  Gironde,  and 
moreover  of  excellent  quality.    Not  only  has  the  phylloxera  maul- 


feeted  no  ftresh  energy,  but  many  of  the  Yines  aeem  to  be  reoover- 
ing,  which  is  partly  attributed  to  the  excessive  severity  of  Jthe'last 
winter.  In  the  Midi  and  Burgundy  districts  the  Yine  crops  look 
exceedingly  well  ;  and  in  Champagne  also  the  quality  is  excellent, 
though  the  quantity  is  rather  deficients— (Ttmef.) 

The  Butter  Grain  and  Butter  MAKiNOw—The  dairy- 
man, says  a  correspondent  of  the  Pratt  U  Farmer,  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  selecting  his  cows.  The  cream  from 'one  poor  cow  mixed 
with  cream  from  fifteen  or  twenty  good  animals  will  injure  the 
butter.  Different  opinions  have  been  given  about  the  g^rain  of  butter, 
and  there  are  different  modes  of  making  butter.  The  old  process  of 
making  it  was  to  gather  it  into  a  body,  then  press  out  the  buttermilk 
and  work  in  the  salt.  The  new  method  of  making  butter  is  to  remove 
all  the  buttermilk  as  soon  as  the  grains  are  formed,  then  work  the 
salt  and  grains  together,  warm  it,  so  it  will  press  into  a  body,  and  'it 
is  ready  for  market  The  old  process  is  like  mashing  up  ripe  Straw- 
berries to  remove  the  hull ;  the  new,  like  carefully  removing  the  hull 
and  leaving  the  berry  whole  and  round.  If  the  butter  is  made  too 
warm  while  churning  and  finishing  it  an  inferior  article  is  the  result. 
The  contents  of  the  chum  should  be  kept  between  hSP  and  60°  to 
finish  butter  by  tiie  granulating  prooessL 

Breedino  Fine  Tureets.— We  have  seen  it  stated  that  Mr. 

Lythall  prefers  to  breed  from  gobblers  not  exceeding  two  years  old, 
and  his  example  has  been  quoted  as  if  conclusive  in  favour  of  this 
ODurse.  It  will  have  been  noticed,  however,  that  the  cockerel  which 
is  certainly  the  heaviest  yet  bred  in  England  was  bred  from  Mr. 
Simpson's  old  bird  ;  and  as  the  Americans  have  hitherto  beaten  us  in 
weights,  this  agreement  with  their  theory  is  pretty  nearly  conclusive, 
besides  being  borne  out  by  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  English 
breeders.  The  great  objection  to  using  old  gobblers  lies  in  their 
weight ;  but  a  way  to  remedy  this  has  already  been  pointed  out,  and 
removes  the  difficulty  entirely.  Mr.  William  W.  Clift,  another  cele- 
brated American  Turkey  breeder,  and  formerly  editor  of  the  American 
Affrieulturut,  in  an  article  upon  breeding  Turkeys  in  the  American 
Poultry  World,  is  equally  strong  upon  the  necessity  of  using  fine 
matured  males.  '^  In  rearing  this  or  any  other  variety,'*  he  says, 
"  almost  everything  depends  upon  tiie  parent  birds  ;  yet  in  nothing 
are  farmers  more  careless.  The  common  practice  is  to  sell  off  the 
heaviest  birds  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  and  take  the  late  birds 
of  light  weight  for  breeding.  The  excuse  for  this  is  that  the  heavy 
cocks  wear  the  feathers  from  the  hen's  back,  and  the  heavy  hens 
are  more  apt  to  break  the  eggs  in  the  nest.  But  these  notions  are 
old  wives'  fables  that  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  poultry  yard. 
Another  objectionable  practice  is  to  breed  only  from  yearling  hens. 
The  old  birds  are  generally  sold  off  because  they  have  four  or  five 
more  pounds  of  fiesh  upon  them.  The  Turkey  does  not  attain  its 
maturity  until  the  third  year,  and  the  largest  strongest  chicks  can 
only  be  secured  from  mature  parents.  So  common  is  the  practice  of 
selling  off  everything  at  a  year  old  or  leas,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  stock  two  and  three  years  old.  In  purchasing  breeders,  it  is  the 
best  economy  to  buy  the  heaviest  birds,  even  at  fancy  prices.  A  ten- 
months  cock  weighing  thirty  pounds  is  cheaper  at  fifty  dollars  than 
a  twenty-pound  bird  at  five.  Young  hens  weighing  sixteen  to 
eighteen  pounds  are  cheaper  at  twenty  doUars  than  twelve-pound 
birds  at  five.  Large,  well-fbrmed  birds,  of  perfect  jdumage,  will 
leave  their  mark  upon  their  progeny."— (From  ^  Th^  lUuttrated  Book 
of  Poultry  "  for  June.)    

NEW  AND  OLD  PEACTICES  OF  BEE-KEEPING. 

No.  1. 

"  Beb-keepino  is  making  such  rapid  progress  now  that  stereo- 
typed men  and  notions  will  soon  be  left  far  behind."  "  Modem 
improvements  in  hives  and  management  with  their  enlightened 
advocacy  are  doing  much  to  remove  prejudice,  dispel  ignorance, 
and  introduce  a  system  of  bee-keeping  both  humane  and  pro- 
fitable.'* Such  statements  as  the  above  are  common,  and  honestly 
made  by  eamept  and  enthusiastic  men.  They  mean  well.  Would 
that  I  could  endorse  all  that  they  say.  Who  does  not  see  that  an 
exaggerated  import  is  given  to  almost  every  novelty  and  inven- 
tion of  home  and  foreign  growth  ?  About  ten  days  ago  a  clever 
bee-keeper  came  here  to  tell  me  his  experience  during  the  present 
season.    He  keeps  about  eight  stocks,  and  originally  belonged  to 
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the  old  school  of  large  straw  hiyes,  and  was  snccessfnl  beyond  his 
neighbours.  Last  year  he  adopted  new  ideas,  and  bought  some 
bar-frame  stocks  and  hives,  and  some  comb  foundations.  In  every 
trial  this  year  with  artificial  foundations  he  failed,  and  succeeded 
beyond  expectation  with  natural  comb.  "Indeed,"  he  said,  "I 
am  taking  all  the  combs  out  of  the  bar-frame  hives  and  filing 
them  in  straw  hives."  "  How  can  you  do  that  1 "  he  was  asked. 
"  I  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife  all  the  cells  of  the  old  combs  down 
to  their  foundations ;  and  thus  pared  down  to  their  foundations 
they  are  fitted  into  the  straw  hives,  and  the  bees  adopt  them  at 
once  and  erect  new  cells  in  the  places  of  the  old  cells."  "  But  surely 
you  do  not  use  such  old  foundations  in  supering."  "  Oh  no,  only 
for  brood  comb,  and  it  answers  first-rate."  This  is  novel  enough, 
certainly,  and  if  found  by  experiment  to  be  of  much  value  will 
go  a  long  way  to  prove  that  new  artificial  foundations  will  become 
of  considerable  importance  in  apiculture.  Might  not  the  British 
Bee-keepers'  Association  render  importuit  service  to  apiculture 
by  seeking  and  publishing  evidence  for  and  against  new  and  old 
practices  in  bee-keeping  ? 

Has  the  world  been  enriched  at  all  by  the  discovery  of  the  old 
lady  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ?  She  found  that  bees  eat 
barley  bannocks  soaked  in  honey,  and  others  followed  her  practice 
by  feeding  their  bees  with  pea-meal  cakes  and  candy  cakes  made 
of  meal,  sugar,  and  water,  believing  the  meal  or  flour  in  the 
cakes  caused  the  queens  of  hives  to  commence  laying  earlier  in 
spring,  and  also  recommence  laying  in  autumn  after  the  breeding 
season  had  passed.  This  idea  of  meal  food  was  widely  published, 
at  the  time,  and  many  bee-keepers  resolved  to  try  the  food  by 
way  of  experiment.  Have  any  or  many  of  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  found  meal  food  of  advantage  to  bees  ?  In  my  apiary  I 
have  tried  this  food  for  two  or  three  years  without  any  apparent 
advantage  whatever.  Long  before  one  writer  had  recommended 
pea-meal  dough  to  be  plastered  on  the  combs  of  hives  in  spring, 
and  predicted  advantages  from  it,  I  had  tried  it  by  putting  the 
meal  on  combs  and  placing  them  on  the  boards  inside  the  hives. 
I  found  the  bees  taking  part  of  the  meal  dough,  but  I  could  not 
discover  any  advantage  derived  from  so  doing.  The  bees  that 
did  not  have  meal  food  either  inside  or  outside  their  hives  were 
just  as  healthy  and  prosperous  and  swarmed  as  early  as  those 
that  had  meal.  Though  bees  in  spring  readily  work  on  pea-meal 
and  fiour,  and  carry  a  large  quantity  into  their  hives,  we  have 
made  no  accurate  experiments  with  them  in  order  to  estimate 
their  proper  value  to  the  bees,  or  how  they  are  used.  Evidently 
most  pollen  and  meal  are  required  when  breeding  is  going  on  in 
hives,  and  as  evidently  far  too  much  is  carried  into  some  hives, 
for  we  often  find  one-third  of  the  cells  in  the  centre  of  hives  half 
filled  and  thus  rendered  useless  by  pollen  and  meal.  Bees  in 
hives  with  little  pollen  in  them  thrive  faster,  other  things  being 
equal. 

That  the  adult  bees  themselves  eat  pollen  was  well  asserted  and 
supported  by  Mr.  Raitt  some  two  years  ago.    In  the  excrements 
of  bees  he  found  portions  of  pollen  grains,  and  also  that  the  colour 
of  the  meal  or  pollen  eaten  determined  the  colour  of  the  excre- 
ments.   Nothing,  it  appears  to  me,  could  be  more  convincing 
than  this  evidence.    How  much  or  how  little  pollen  is  eaten  by 
adult  bees  is  a  question  yet  unsettled.    Mr.  Raitt  stated  at  the 
same  time  that  the  b^s  on  eating  meal  overfed  their  queens  with 
half-digested  food  from  their  own  stomachs,  and  thus  caused  the 
queen  to  lay  eggs  at  an  untimely  season.    This  was  a  new  idea 
and  an  extraordinary  one.    Doubtless  Mr.  Baitt  meant  abundant 
feeding  instead  of  over-feeding,  for  over-feeding  would  do  harm 
instead  of  good  ;  but  this  question  of  over  or  abundant  feeding  of 
queens  cannot  be  proven,  and  therefore  we  need  not  dwell  on  it. 
Queens  are  seldom  straitened  for  want  of  food^ither   honey 
or  pollen^ven  when  their  subjects  are  threatened  with  starva- 
tion.   Bees  in  inclement  weather  or  when  tiiey  anticipate  hard 
times  almost  invariably  stop  breeding,  the  combs  become  empty, 
prosperity  is  checked.    Does  this  happen  from  want  of  food  or 
want  of  eggs?     My  opinion  is  that  the  queen  being  well  fed 
cannot  stop  laying  eggs  in  the  egg  season,  but  the  bees  will  not 
hatch  them.    Ample  evidence  of  this  may  be  noticed  in  both  large 
and  small  apiaries  when  feeding  is  resoited  to  during  severe 
weather.    Bees  artificially  fed  during  the  worst  weather  in  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  never  cease  to  set  and  hatch  eggs,  whilst  the 
hives  when  the  bees  asf  unfed  become  empty  of  brood.     The 
administration  o!  common  artificial  food — viz.,  sugar  and  water, 
promotes  heat  and  contentment  and  brood-rearing  in  all  hives 
without  the  admixture  of  meal.    During  the  late  hot  weather  bees 
in  this  locality  did  not  gather  honey  enough  to  keep  them,  and 
the  brood-rearing  naturally  came  to  an  end  about  the  beginning 
of  August;  but  the  bees  artificially  fed  have  continued  to  rear 
brood  through  August,  and  eggs  are  being  set  now  during  this 
first  week  of  September.    The  question  of  the  unfertility  of  bees 


during  inclement  summer  weather  is  a  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant one.  It  will  be  well  if  the  bee-keeping  readers  of  this 
Journal  succeed  by  artificial  treatment  in  getting  a  large  hatch  of 
brood  in  every  hive  during  the  present  month. — ^A.  Pbttigbew. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


Dncks  Losing  Feathers  {E.  T.  E.).—They  are  too  nonrishinglj  fed.  Give 
them  soft  food  only,  equal  portions  of  barley  meal  and  bran. 

Concerting  Stocks  in  Skeps  into  Stocks  in  Frame  Hives  (/.  B.}, 

—The  work  of  conrerting  your  apiary  into  one  of  frame  hiyes  bad  better  be 
undertaken  now.  Any  large  skep  which  has  a  good  population  may  be  made 
into  a  moveable  comb  stock,  but  if  the  populations  are  thin  it  will  be  better  to 
unite  two  into  one  at  the  time  you  take  the  hon^.  In  the  latter  case  gradually 
bring  the  stocks  side  by  side,  moving  each  about  a  yard  daOy,  and  then  drive 
both  lots  into  one  skep.  Cut  out  the  honeycombs,  and  appropriate  all  that  it  is 
profitable  to  take,  fixing  the  brood  into  the  frames  of  the  new  hive  by  tapes.  If 
you  have  not  comb  enough  to  completely  furnish  the  frames  give  if  poasible 
foundation  in  the  empty  ones.  Put  your  combe  and  frames  in  order,  and  then 
add  the  driven  bees.  Feed  them  until  they  are  amply  supplied  for  the  winter. 
By  this  plan  you  save  all  your  bees  and  brood,  the  latter  being  of  great  value,  as 
it  will  furnish  the  bees  that  will  survive  till  far  into  next  siting.  Your  hon^ 
also  will  be  secured  as  completely  as  you  like  to  take  it»  while  sugar  becomes  ita 
perfectly  sufllcient  substitute. 

Hives  (/i«n).— The  Cheshire  hive  can  be  had  of  Messrs.  Neighbour,  Regent 
Street.  Mr.  Green,  Rainham,  Kent,  would  be  able  to  supply  you  with  the 
description  of  hive  to  which  your  latter  question  applies.  Look  Into  any  good 
modem  handbook,  and  read  **  Uniting  "  and  *<  Transferring,"  and  consult  it  and 
our  advertising  columns. 
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DATS. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THB  DAT. 
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August. 
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and  Sea 
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08 
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sun. 
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Inches. 
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64.0 
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69.0 
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N. 

K. 
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deg. 

68.7 
64.0 
68.1 
68.6 
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64.6 

deg. 

77.0 

71.7 

7&6 

74.6 

8').7 

88.8 
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deg. 

56.7 

58.4 

55J 

54.2 

59.8 

58.4 

58.8 

deg. 
124.0 
96.6 
128.8 
117.9 
185.4 
1)8.9 
189.8 

deg. 

58.8 

56.6 

50.4 

49.8 

56.4 

54.8 

58.8 

In. 

Means. 

80J81 

66.8 

62.7 

68.9 

78.4 

57.8 

119.8 

53.4 

— 

REMARKS. 

SOth.— Fine,  bright,  pleasant  day ;  distant  thunderstorms  in  evening  and  night 
SOth.—Fine  and  bright  early,  cloudy  day. 
81  St.— Fine  pleasant  day. 

Ist.— Eog  in  early  morning,  fine  bright  day. 

2nd.— Fine,  bright,  hot  day,  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind. 

8rd.— Fine,  bright,  and  very  hot. 

4th.— Pine  and  bright,  the  hottest  day  this  year. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  fine  and  bright  with  a  continued  absence 
of  rain  ;  the  temperature  was  high,  especially  during  the  last  few  days,  and  all 
the  thermometrlc  means  are  above  those  of  last  week  with  the  exception  of  the 
minimum  on  grass.    The  barometer  readings  were  also  high.— G.  J.  STXOKS. 


COTBNT  GARDEN  MAREET.— SKPTElfBBR  8. 

We  have  little*  to  note  this  week,  large  supplies  of  Channel  Island 'Gropes 
and  French  Fears  reaching  us,  the  latter  realising  good  prices.  Kent  Cobs  and 
Filberts  are  short  at  increased  value. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Chestnuts 

Flffs 

Filberts 

Cobs 

Gooseberries  .... 

Grapes   

Lemons 


8. 

islere  8 

box   0 

VIb.  0 

bushel  18 

dozen  0 
Vlh.  1 
Vtb   1 

4  sieve  0 
Vlb  0 
VIOOIS 


d. 

6t04 
0      0 


FRUIT. 
8.  d. 


0 
0 
6 
8 
8 
0 
9 
0 


0 
16 
1 
1 
1 
0 
8 
18 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 


Melons  

Nectarines 

Oranges  

Peaches   

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

dessert 

Pine  Apples  .... 

Plams  

Walnuts  

ditto  


each 
dozen 

VlOO 
dozen 
dozen 
dozen 

k  sieve 

bushel 

VIOO 


S.  d.     8.   d. 

8    0to4    O 

0      8 


8 
4 
8 
0 
8 
1 
1 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


18 

10 

0 

8 

S 
S 
0 
0 


o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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YBaBTABLBS. 


Artichokes doxen 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans. Kidney....     V  lb. 

Beet,Ked dozen 

Broccoli bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts . .   }  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrots bunch 

Capsicums 9*100 

Caul  1  flowers dozen 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts. . .  .doz.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive dozen 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic   Vlb. 

Herbs    bunch 

Leeks....: bunch 


8.  d.  8.  d. 
8  0to4  0 
0     0 


0 

0 
9 
0 
6 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
S 
6 
8 


0 
8 
1 
0 
1 
0 
8 
8 
8 
4 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


8. 

Mushrooms    dozen    l 

Mustard  &  Cress  ..  punnet  0 
Onions bushel  8 

pickling quarto 

Parsley doz.  bunches  6 

Parsnips dozen   1 

Peas* quart  0 

Potatoes bushels 

Kidney bushel  4 

Radishes....   doz. bunches  1 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

Salsafy ;..   bundle  1 

Scorzonera  ' bnudie  1 

Seakale  basket   0 

Shallots ^fb   0 

Spinach  bushel   8 

Turnips bunch  0 

Vegetable  Marrows    each    0 


d.   8.  d. 
otol   « 


8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

4 

8 


0 
5 
0 
0 
8 
1 
4 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


IBU. 

nod 

Th 
B 

BuDtwoed  CortIcQltor»l  EiWbitlon. 

S»l»  or  Bnlbi  mt  Mr.  Hie™.' RoMM.  Corent  QMdm. 
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VEGETABLES  IN  1880.— No.  1. 

POTATOES'  AKD  P&AS. 

H  tbe   ezceplion   of   maaj  Potatoes  being 

iseased,  I  hear  from  TsrioDs  qnartetB  that  this 

I  one  of  the  best  seaHons  for  vegetablea  which 

as  been  experienced  for  a  conaiderable  time. 

'otatoes,  however,  are  very  moch    diseased, 

'hicb  is  greatlj  to  be  regretted,  as  there  are 

f  vegetables  we  coald  better  afford  to  lose 

most  Talnable  crop.    Now  that  the  Qovem- 

imtttee  have  failed  to  find  ns  either  a  pre- 

venuon  or  cure  for  the  Potato  disease,  and  all  pre- 

acriptions  have  proved  of  little  or  no  benefit,  the  matter  mnst 

rest  with  gardeners  and  farmerB  to  try  and  find  out  which  are 

the  best  varieties  to  resist  the  disease  in  the  varioue  climates, 

soils,  and  sitoations,   and  then  to  grow  these  alone.     Very 

mach  might  be  done  in  this  way,  as  no  one  will  have  grown  a 

few  dozen  sorts  of  Potatoes  without  soon  proving  that  some 

are  very  liable  to  the  disease,  while  otbeis  resist  it  to  a  greater 

or  leas  extent  tinder  the  same  circtunstancee. 

Iiast  year  I  cultivated  over  seventy  varieties  of  Potatoes  in 
the  garden.  Some  were  so  mnch  diseased  that  they  became 
qnite  extinct,  others  nearly  so,  while  some  were  hardly  affected, 
and  a  few  not  at  all.  Thinking  Ihat  laat  season  was  one  of  the 
worst  ever  experienced  for  trying  Potatoes,  I  resolred  to 
give  all  the  varieties  of  which  T  had  seed  left  another  chance 
this  jear.  This  has  not  been  carried  on  under  the  most  favonr- 
able  circumstances,  as  the  peisistent  lain  we  had  in  July  was 
mnch  in  favoor  of  the  disease,  bat  now  when  lifting  the 
cropa  I  find  with  one  or  two  exceptions  that  the  condition 
of  each  variety  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  results  of 
last  year.  Those  which  beat  resisted  the  disease  last  year 
have  done  so  this,  and  the  varieties  badly  affected  then  are  the 
same  now.  Had  X  been  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  trial 
laat  year,  and  only  grown  the  disease-resisting  varieties  in 
1880,  we  might  have  had  fine  crops  of  Potatoes  nearly  or  quite 
exempt  frora  disease ;  but  the  experience  of  this  season  has 
enabled  me  to  make  a  more  reliable  selection  for  future  cul- 
tivation than  I  could  have  done  before.  Practice  oE  this 
kind  would,  I  think,  lead  many  to  obtain  sound  crops,  and  as 
we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Potato-lifting  season  I  advise 
all  interested  in  the  matter  to  give  the  subject  their  con- 
sideration. 

Varieties  which  are  half  lost  and  the  tubers  left  of  doubtful 
condition  should  not  be  stored  near  a  sound  variety.  The 
tatter  should  be  kept  by  themselves  ;  and  instead  of  using  the 
best  or  greater  part  of  them  for  cooking  purposes,  let  the  whole 


n  be  saved  for  seed,  and  eat  the  varieties  which  have 
partly  snccnmbed  to  the  disease. 

All  gardeneiB,  indeed  every  possessor  of  a  garden,  has  always 
a  hankering  after  "variety."  Growing  a  great  number  of 
varieties  is  commendable  if  done  with  the  object  of  making  a 
"selection,"  but  further  than  this  the  plan  shonld  not  be 
carried.  Growing,  say,  fifty  varieties  of  Potatoes  may  be  io- 
tereating  cultural  eiercise,  but  if  more  than  the  half  of  them 
are  annually  lost  through  disease  it  would  certainly  be  wiser 
to  adhere  only  to  those  varieties,  no  matter  how  few  they  may 
be,  that  experience  proves  are  the  most  to  be  relied  on  for 
secnring  sound  crops. 

Bespeeting  my  selection,  it  will  not  include  more  than  six  or 
eight  varieties,  and  these  will  bo  Rivers'  Royal  Aehleaf  and  tha 
Gloucestersbire  Kidney  for  early  work  ;  and  Scotch  Champion, 
Magnum  Boaum,  Schoolmaster,  Porter's  Excelsior,  and  Im- 
proved Peach  Blow  for  autumn  and  winter.  These  are  the 
cream  of  the  seventy  varieties,  being  almoet  or  entirely  free 
&om  disease.  Magnum  Bonum  has  resisted  the  disease  wonder- 
fully this  season.  It  has  a  better  constitution  than  any  Potato 
grown.  The  stems  grow  to  a  height  of  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  and 
they  are  about  as  hard  and  tough  as  a  piece  of  Filbert  wood. 
Improved  Peach  Blow  has  done  admirebl]'  well  with  us.  It  is 
pink  and  white  in  colour,  round,  rather  deep  in  the  eye,  of 
good  average  size,  and  very  prolific.  Some  of  onr  single  sets 
have  produced  forty  fine  tubers,  and  not  a  diseased  one 
amongst  them. 

pBAa 

These  have  been  very  satisfactory  this  season.  A  favour- 
able spring  brought  the  early  varieties  in  well,  and  the  mid- 
aeason  Peas  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  During  August 
the  dry  weather  was  slightly  against  later  varieties,  but  pro- 
spects are  favourable  for  a  late  supply.  Mildew  affected  some 
of  the  rowB  to  a  certain  extent  This  I  attribute  to  in- 
sufficient moisture  at  the  roots,  because,  although  all  the  seed  was 
placed  in  the  ground  singly  some  inches  apart,  the  top  growth 
was  BO  robust  and  became  such  a  mass  that  the  rain  was  not 
able  to  reach  the  roots,  and  artificial  watering  was  not  always 
convenient  Of  all  ways  of  growing  Peas  there  is  nothing  to 
surpass  a  good  length  of  row  with  the  plants  growing  a  few 
inches  apart.  This  increases  the  produce  in  qnanti^  as  well 
as  quality.  Growing  them  in  trenches  is  a  good  plan  in  dry 
weather,  or  where  the  soil  is  very  light ;  bnt  in  heavy  soil  the 
practice  is  unnecessaiy.  I  have  tried  some  dozens  of  varie- 
ties of  Peas  from  many  different  sources,  but  have  eliminated 
gradually  and  carefully  until  I  have  only  a  few  of  the  best 
and  most  distinct 

William  I.  has  until  this  season  been  the  earliest  Pea  grown, 
but  it  is  surpassed  in  this  respect  now  by  a  new  variety  we 
had  on  trial  from  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  the  eminent 
seed  firm,  and  1  might  say  the  eminent  Pea  firm  of  London. 
This  new  variety  was  the  first  of  all,  and  attained  a  height  of 
2  feet.  The  pods  are  smaller  than  those  of  William  X.,  bnt 
they  are  more  abundant,  are  ready  for  gathering  quite  two 
weeks  earlier,  and  the  peas  are  of  equally  good  flavour.  As 
early  Peas  are  so  much  appreciated  by  all,  these  facts  will  no 
doubt  soon  be  corroborated  by  other  cultivators,  and  this  variety 
will  take  the  place  it  merits. 

As  rather  tall-growing,  aecond-early,  midseason,  and  even 
late  varieties,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  arc  moat  valuable.  For 
growing  freely,  crapping  abundantly,  and  producing  peas  of 
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high  flavour  they  are  now  well  known  and  justly  appreciated. 
Amongst  dwarfer  varieties  the  Challengers,  Invincibles,  Non- 
suches, and  others  of  equal  pretensions  must  all  give  way  to 
Stratagem.  This  variety  of  rare  excellency  grows  about  3  feet 
high.  The  stems  are  so  strong  that  they  will  almost  stand 
upright  without  any  support.  The  pods  are  produced  most 
freely  in  pairs  from  bottom  to  top.  They  fill  quickly  and  well, 
each  pod  containing  from  nine  to  eleven  large  peas.  Small 
pods  here  and  there,  or  just  a  few  large  peas  in  the  middle  of 
the  pod  and  both  ends  empty,  as  is  the  habit  of  fruiting  of 
some  Peas  we  could  name,  are  failings  unknown  to  Stratagem. 
It  is  ten  days  or  so  later  than  Telephone  in  coming  into  fruit, 
and,  ae  a  dwarf  Pea,  it  continues  bearing  and  supplying  a  suc- 
cession of  its  splendid  pods  for  a  remarkably  long  time  to  be 
a  dwarf  Pea.  In  changeable  seasons  the  weather  sometimes 
affects  varieties  differently ;  and  in  case  anything  should  happen 
to  any  of  the  varieties  recommended,  a  row  or  two  of  Omega, 
which  is  a  fine  late  Pea,  may  be  grown  to  fill  up  the  gap. 

Wrinkled  Pea  seed  did  not  germinate  so  well  last  spring  as 
the  round,  but  all  varieties  should  be  thoroughly  well  ripened 
this  year,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  having  good  Peas  in 
1881.— J.  MuiR,  Margam. 


DUTCH  BULBS. 


Thbbb  have  again  come  to  hand,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that 
they  are  generally  larger  than  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  ^ear 
or  two.  For  securing  good  bulbs  and  satisfactory  results  it  is 
very  necessary  for  buyers  to  be  early  in  the  market.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  earliest  purchasers  obtain  the  best  goods,  bnt  I 
presume  they  do  and  act  accordingly,  whilst  I  also  like  to  have 
the  bulbs  early  so  as  to  place  them  thinly  in  a. cool  room,  where 
they  move  slowly  under  my  own  eye.  Another  reason  for  having 
the  stock  early  is  the  necessity  of  potting  the  first  batch  early  in 
the  autumn.  Another  point  which  is  worthy  of  impressing  on 
those  who  have  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  different  varieties 
is  this,  that  the  number  of  varieties  really  worth  growing  is  com- 
paratively limited,  and  it  is  therefore  better,  when  the  quantity 
grown  is  more  or  less  large  rather  to  increase  the  number  of 
bulbs  of  one  variety  than  to  add  to  the  number  of  varieties.  As 
a  rule  it  is  possible  to  purchase  the  bulbs  cheaper  by  the  half- 
dosen,  dozen,  orhundred,  than  it  is  to  purchase  them  one  or  two 
of  the  different  varieties.  Suppose  a  batch  is  required  to  bloom 
early  in  the  year,  we  have  amongst  Hyacinths  Charles  Dickens, 
blue ;  Homerus,  red  ;  Crown  Princess,  white  ;  and  Norma,  blush. 
Hie  earliest  Tulips  are  Due  Van  Thol,  red  and  yellow ;  Due  Van 
Zhol,  crimson ;  Canary  Bird,  yellow  ;  and  the  oommon  doable 
Due  Van  ThoL  Polyanthus  Narcissus  are  represented  by  Paper 
"White  and  Double  Roman.  These  with  Lily  of  the  Valley  and 
some  late  Boman  Hyacinths  give  a  good  and  cheap  display  till 
February.  From  that  date  Uiere  is  no  difficulty  in  most  gardens 
to  insure  a  more  varied  display. 

Some  of  the  best  and  easiest  to  manage  are  in  Hyacinths  Charles 
Dickens,  Kane,  King  of  the  Bines,  Mimosa,  and  Grand  Lilas 
amongst  blue  shades  ;  Yon  Schiller,  Macanlay,  Fabiola,  Gigantea, 
Eoh-i-noor,  and  Ix>rd  Wellington  (double)  amongst  the  shades 
of  rose  and  red.  Useful  whites  are  Alba  superbissima.  Grandeur 
k  Merveille,  Mont  Blanc,  and  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  (double).  Ida 
and  Heroine  are  good  yellows ;  and  Haydn  is  an  excellent  mauve. 

Good  and  cheap  Tulips  are  Chrysolora,  Cottage  Maid,  Eeizers- 
kroon,  Pottebakker,  Rose  Gris  de  Lin,  Proserpine,  Wonverman, 
and  Joost  Van  Yondel  amongst  singles.  I  only  grow  one  double 
variety — Imperator  rubrorum.  Amongst  PolyaoShus  Narcissuses 
Gloriosa,  Grand  Soleil  d'Or,  and  Grand  Monarqne  are  very 
reliable.  A  quantity  of  Crocuses  grown  in  pots  to  cease  flowering 
just  before  those  in  the  borders  bloom  are  very  attractive.  The 
following  have  blooms  as  large  as  many  Tulips — Albion,  Caroline 
Chisholm,  Correj?gio,  Grande  Vidette,  Madame  Mina,  Lord  Pal- 
merstoB,  Havelock,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Cloth  of  Silver,  and  the 
laiigest  yellow.  Other  bulbs  which  should  be  grown  are  Scilla 
pnecox,  Triteleia  uniflora.  Iris  persica,  and  Iris  reticulata.  The 
earlier-blooming  Trumpet  Narcissi  are  also  very  attractive  grown 
in  pots,  N.  Bulbocodium  and  N.  Horsfieldi  should  certainly  be 
grown. 

Many  may  think  that  the  list  of  varieties  above  given  is  rather 
restricted,  but  I  do  not  find  it  so  ;  and  those  who  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibitmg  in  spring  will  find  it  possible  to  select  good 
exhibition  plants  from  amongst  the  varieties  named.  I  am  not, 
however,  writing  for  exbibitors,  but  for  amatears  and  gardeners 
who  desire  to  render  their  houses  gay  as  inexpensively  as  possible. 

As  to  cultivation,  the  main  object  is  to  extract  as  much  as 


possible  out  of  the  bulbs,  it  being  well  known  that  very  much 
depends  on  the  growth  made  in  Holland  the  previous  year  for  the 
quality  of  the  display  in  spring.  We  take  every  care  of  the  bulbs 
after  reaching  us  to  keep  them  cool  and  free  from  excitement,  so 
that  a  long  rest  mav  be  ensured,  and  that  as  little  lose  as  possible 
may  be  felt  by  the  bulbs  during  this  resting  process.  When  they 
show  signs  of  growing,  as  when  roots  are  discernible  and  young 
growth  is  noticed  from  the  centre  of  the  bulb,  then  it  is  time  to 
pot.  Throughout  winter  coolness  and  darkness  are  very  neces- 
sary, and  until  the  young  growths  have  been  inured  to  light  after 
removal  from  the  plunging  material  coolness  is  very  essential. 
After  that  heat  is  given  according  to  the  time  the  plants  are  wanted 
in  bloom,  though  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  much  better 
spikes  and  flowers  are  secured  in  a  moderate  temperature.  Nor 
do  the  flowers  last  so  long  when  they  have  expanded  in  heat. 
The  amount  of  water  required  will  also  have  to  be  regulated  by 
the  degree  of  heat  given.  When  the  plants  are  kept  rather  cool 
much  water  will  cause  the  quill-like  roots  to  decay,  while  a  higher 
temperature  will  cause  these  same  roots  to  appropriate  much 
water.  The  soil  must  be  very  open,  the  addition  of  coarse  sand 
to  the  compost  being  very  necessary.  A  fourth  part  of  old  Mush- 
room bed  material,  or  dry  cow  manure  rubbed  aown  fine,  should 
also  be  incorporated  with  the  loam  for  all  Dutch  bulbs.  The  size 
of  pots  must  be  to  a  great  extent  determined  bv  the  requirements 
of  the  place.  Most  of  our  Hyacinths  are  potted  singly  and  grown 
in  5-inch  pots.  Many  of  the  Tulips  are  grown  three  to  five  in  pots 
of  same  size,  Crocuses  and  Scillas  eight,  and  Double  Boman,  Paper 
White,  and  Gloriosa  Narcissus  three  in  pots  of  the  size  named. 
We  also  grow  Hyacinths  two,  three,  and  six  bulbs  in  a  pot.  Tulips 
and  Polyanthus  Narcissus  more  or  less  after  the  same  manner 
according  to  size  of  pots  employed,  those  8  inches  in  diameter 
being  the  largest  use(L  As  to  dates  for  potting— our  Boman  Hya- 
cinths have  boen  potted  for  some  time,  and  the  earliest  Tnlips, 
Hyacinths,  and  Imrcissuses  will  be  potted  this  week,  the  main 
quantity  of  bulbs  being  potted  in  October. 

Perhaps  a  word  or  two  would  be  useful  to  cultivators  of  Hya- 
cinths in  glasses.  All  the  varieties  above  named  are  suitable  for 
that  purpose.  I  place  the  bulbs  in  glasses  at  the  same  time  the 
main  lot  are  potted,  the  water  being  kept  just  a  little  below  the 
bulbs.  Clean  soft  water  only  is  used.  The  glasses  are  placed  in 
a  cupboard  in  a  bedroom  kept  generally  quite  cold,  and  there  they 
remain  until  about  the  same  time  the  others  are  taken  out  from 
amongst  the  plunging  material,  say  the  middle  of  January  at 
latest.  They  can  be  brought  on  rapidly  or  slowly,  according  to 
the  tempen^ture  of  the  room  in  which  they  are  placed. — B.  P.  B. 


THE  PLAQUE  OF  WASPS. 

A  PLAQUE  of  wasps  this  summer  is  no  myth  ;  the  air  is  full  of 
them.  For  every  ten  that  are  killed  twentv  wasps  are  at  hand  to 
rush  into  their  places.  The  hordes  which  are  at  this  mopent 
devouring  all  our  fruits  are,  in  their  own  field  of  operations,  scarcely 
to  be  outdone  in  the  completeness  of  their  destructiveness  even 
by  the  locusts.  Such  is  our  experience  on  the  southern  hill  slopes 
of  Surrey. 

How  it  happens  that  after  an  exceptionally  wet  and  sunless 
summer  and  autumn,  followed  by  a  long  and  frosty  winter,  there 
are  found  to  be  this  season  more  wasps  than  the  memory  of 
living  man  can  parallel,  is  a  matter  well  worth  inquiry.  So  also 
slugs,  which  are  said  to  perish  during  hard  frost,  have  been  most 
numerous  here  this  year ;  whilst  buBfinches  in  the  spring,  and  ' 
blackbirds  and  thrushes,  as  well  as  other  smaller  birds  in  the 
summer,  have  been  unusually  destructive  in  this  neighbourhood. 
There  are  clearly  many  things  of  eveiyday  occurrence  of  which 
we  know  but  little,  and  about  which  we  should  certainly  become 
wiser  if  we  would  patiently  observe  and  record  faots  before  we 
express  merely  opinions. 

Beverting  to  the  wasps.  They  come  as  soon  as  the  air  is 
warmed  by  the  sun,  and  whatever  fruit  is  showing  the  first  signs 
of  ripening,  upon  it  they  alight  One  or  more  commence  opera- 
tions by  eating  an  aperture  in  the  skin,  and  a  cavity  is  soon 
formed,  into  which  enter  as  many  of  the  greedy  marauders  as  the 
hole  will  contain,  and  soon  nothing  is  left  but  the  skin  and  the 
stone.  They  appear  to  eat  and  drink  to  repletion  ;  for  when 
shaken  from  the  hole  in  the  fruit  they  fall  heavily  to  the  ground, 
and  seem  to  be  incapable  for  some  moments  to  rise,  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  crush^  beneath  the  feet.  They  work  rapidly.  A 
tree  of  Beine  Claude  de  Bavay  Plum  in  an  orchard  house  bearing 
a  fine  crop  of  fruit  fit  to  gather  was  safe  at  10  A.H.,  but  at  2  p.m. 
half  the  crop  was  utterly  destroyed  by  wasps.  Some  of  the 
creatures  even  at  night  do  not  go  home,  bnt  Imger  on  the  scene 
of  their  depredations,  whilst  some  abide  within  the  fruit  which 
they  have  excavated.    There  is  an  opinion  in  these  parts  that 
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wasps  Tetiie  to  their  nests  at  noon  daily.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  observed  this  to  be  the  case. 

What  can  be  done  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  this  plagne  ?  The 
nests  if  found  can  be  destroyed.  One  neighbour  has  had  over  a 
hundred  nests  in  his  grounds  thus  treated,  others  eighty,  aod  so 
OB.  The  wasps  in  many  of  these  nests  have  been  killed  most 
easily  by  introducing  just  within  the  nest  a  piece  of  doth 
fastened  to  a  stick,  soaked  in  a  saturated  watery  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  effect  is,  I  understand,  immediate 
dea^  to  all  within  the  nest.  The  cyanide,  I  ought  to  mention, 
is  a  pofverful  poison,  and  'care  should  be  taken  in  its  use  not  to 
breathe  the  emanations  from  its  solution.  Many  nests  have  been 
destroyed  on  our  own  grounds.  Those  which  were  approached 
by  a  descending  channel  were  drowned  and  scalded  by  pouring  a 
good  quantity  of  boiling  water  upon  them ;  others  on  a  bank, 
which  seemed  to  have  an  ascending  covered  approach,  were  easily 
filled  with  the  destructive  vapour  of  sulphurous  acid— i^.,  the 
fumes  from  burning  sulphur  at  the  mouth  of  the  nest.  This  latter 
is  an  easy  and  effectual  method.  One  nest  so  destroyed  when  dug 
out  was  found  to  contain  sufficient  comb  to  fill  a  large-siEed  ordi- 
nary zinc  pail.  All  our  destructive  operations  were  carried  on  in 
the  dark,  for  most  of  the  wasps  are  then  a(  home,  and  a  paraffin 
lamp,  as  well  as  pieces  of  rag  soaked  in  paraffin,  were  kept  burning 
near  at  hand.  In  this  way  the  operators  were  protected  during 
the  process  of  destruction,  for  the  wasps  fly  to  the  flams  and  many 
are  thus  killed. 

But  numerous  nests  are  never  discovered,  and  as  each  nest  may 
contain  so  many  as  thirty  thousand  wasps,  the  hosts  in  such  a 
season  as  this  axe  diminisfaled  by  all  our  destructive  agencies  in  no 
very  appreciable  degree.  Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
they  often  travel  long  distances  in  quest  of  fruit  Whether  one 
wasp  can  communicate  to  another  where  these  alluring  treasures 
may  be  found,  or  whether  some  subtle  emanation  from  the  fruit 
is  capable  of  impressing  from  afar  the  organs  of  some  special 
sense  apart  from  sight  and  perhaps  smell  possessed  by  the  wasps, 
has  yet  to  be  discovered.  Certain  it  is  that  after  destroying  every 
nest  within  our  ken  or  reach,  and  killing  in  other  ways  seldom 
less  than  a  quart  of  wasps  daily,  bands  of  robbers  settle  still  upon 
eveiy  Apple,  Plum,  Fig,  Grape,  Peach  or  other  fruit  that  is  left 
to  us  and  is  approaching  maturity.  It  is  all  the  same  whether 
within  or  without  the  glass  houses,  for  the  wasp  hovering  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  structures  finds  out  some  minute  chink 
or  hole,  and  there  he  enters. 

All  that  we  can  do  is  to  gather  some  of  the  fruit  before  it  is 
ripe,  and  to  cover  some  of  the  trees  or  the  best  laden  branches 
with  Hay  thorn's  netting ;  in  this  way  a  remnant  of  fruit  is  vouch- 
safed to  us.  Some  of  the  Peach  trees  we  thus  enclose ;  and  as 
regards  bunches  of  Qrapes,  if  a  bag  of  netting  deprives  the 
Grapes  of  their  attractive  bloom  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
flavour. 

By  the  way,  I  have  observed  in  our  vinery  that  the  wasp  assails 
the  purple  Grape  first,  and  neglects  the  white  Grape  close  by  its 
side  altnough  equally  ripe  ;  thus,  the  fruit  of  two  Vines  of  Trent- 
ham  Black  are  eaten  up,  whilst  that  of  Foster's  Seedling  is  so  far 
untouched.  So  also  Madresfield  Court  is  attacked,  whilst  Dr. 
Hogg  remains  unscathed  by  its  side.  May  the  g^'eat  merits  and 
virtues  of  Dr.  Hogg  be  always  thus  protected  from  hostile  attack  I 

One  cannot  practise  the  wholesale  destruction  of  wasps  witiioat 
a  feeling  of  regret  that  it  should  be  necessaiy  to  sacrifice  a  people 
showing  60  much  of  ingenuity,  industry,  and  untiring  energy. 
Even  although  they  be  bold  and  unscrupulous  thieves,  they  are 
entitled  in  justice  to  have  their  fair  side  also  recognised.  I  have 
this  day  seen  numbers  of  them  busy  on  the  leaves  of  a  Plum  tree 
infested  by  black  aphis.  Perhaps  they  had  taken  to  this  some- 
what coarse  animal  food  when  thwarted  m  their  banquet  upon 
the  luscious  vegetable  diet — A  Subrby  Physician. 

[Our  esteemed  correspondent's  article  was  written  before  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Taylor's  notes  on  page  240,  which  we  think 
show  at  least  one  great  cause  of  the  abundance  of  wasps  this  year 
— ^namely,  a  "  dry  spring,  and  especially  a  dry  May."  Destroying 
the  queens  at  that  season — and  all  wasps  are  queens  then — is 
the  true  mode  of  preventing  the  plague  that  is  this  year  so 
destructive.— EDa]    

Lobelia  "What's  That."— Amongst  other  plants  tried  this 
year  we  have  a  Lobelia  from  Swanley  with  the  above  absurd 
name.  Just  &ncy  taking  a  walk  round  the  garden  with  a  friend, 
who  stops  at  a  plant  he  never  saw  before,  and  queries,  "What's 
that  ? "  and  you  answer  "Tes  1 "  Until  the  middle  of  August  our 
new  friend  with  ^e  funny  name  did  not  at  all  attract  my  atten- 
tion, but  since  then  I  have  been  gradually  taking  to  it,  and  next 
year,  all  being  well,  it  will  be  grown  in  quantity.  Its  peculiar 
charm  is  in  the  shade  of  colour,  though  it  also  flowers  profusely. 


With  the  sun  shining  on  the  plants  it  presents  a  silvery  appear- 
ance, though  the  colour  is  of  the  faintest  lilac.  Lobelia  Dixon's 
Gem  is  a  great  improvement  on  Lady  Macdonald.  There  are  also 
two  new  Agcratums  from  Swanley  well  wortii  growing. — R.  P.  B, 


PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 


The  extreme  difference  of  the  weather  this  autumn  from  that 
of  the  last  three  years,  which  were  as  unsuitable  for  ripening  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  as  could  well  be  imagined,  gives  every  hope  of 
next  season  crops  being  full.  To  make  the  most  of  the  weather 
it  is,  however,  necessary  that  we  should  bestir  ourselves  and  give 
our  trees  every  opportuuity  of  profiting  to  the  utmost  from  the 
glorious  change  we  are  now  experiencing.  In  my  own  case,  as  I 
found  that  Pears  and  some  otoers  would  be  all  but  failures  this 
season,  I  early  in  the  summer  thinned-out  spurs  and  extra  wood, 
so  that  these  have  had  the  whole  summer  and  autumn  to  develope 
strong  buds.  Apricots,  Plums,  Apples,  and  other  fruits  are  now 
being  pruned  so  as  to  give  them  every  benefit  of  the  wann  air. — 
B.B.  

MORE  ABOUT  POTATOES. 

We  have  been  blessed  with  a  marvellously  prosperous  season 
here  in  Devonshire.  The  weather  from  the  end  of  April  to  the 
present  time  has  been  simply  perfect.  Other  parts  of  our  islands 
have  suffered  from  destructive  thunderstorms  accompanied  by 
hail  and  heavy  rains,  but  they  have  happily  not  passed  over  this 
neighbourhood.  Occasionally  a  refreshmg  shower  has  fallen,  so 
that  we  have  not  experienced  anything  like  a  drought,  and  yet 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  rain  to  hurt  those  crops  which  are 
impatient  of  excessive  moisture.  A  most  bountiful  harvest  has 
been  gathered-in  in  the  best  possible  condition,  while  the  Potato 
crop  is  one  of  the  finest  on  record.  We  have,  therefore,  every 
reason  to  be  thankful.  For  Potato  growers  especially  it  is  most 
cheering,  for  it  appears  as  though  a  panic  was  rapidly  setting  in 
among  them.  A  succession  of  bad  seasons  had  driven  most  of  us 
to  our  wits'  end  to  know  what  to  do  next  The  ciy  of  "  Something 
must  be  done  "  was  loud  and  frequent,  but  the  doctors  as  usual 
disagreed.  All  kinds  of  remedies  for  the  disease  were  suggested, 
but  all  alike  failed  to  stand  the  test  in  the  hour  of  need.  Science 
has  stepped  in,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  has  enabled 
us  to  see  and  to  take  the  measurement  of  the  litUe  fungus  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  tiie  mischief,  but  as  yet  no  microscope 
has  been  found  powerful  enough  to  bring  to  view  the  antidote. 
Now  for  my  part,  although  I  admit  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be 
able  to  see  your  enemies,  it  is  better  still  to  see  the  means  of 
defeating  them.  Maoy  profess  to  tell  us  how  to  do  so.  One  cries 
"  Plant  deep  ;"  another,  "  Plant  on  the  surface  ;"  another,  "  Pull 
up  your  stalks ;"  another,  *•  Leave  them  on  ;"  another,  "  Lift 
while  the  haulm  is  green ;"  another,  '*  Leave  the  tubers  in  the 
ground  until  the  disease  has  done  its  worst.'*  These  are  but  a  few 
specimens  of  a  multitude  of  contradictory  directions  eiven  bjr 
cultivators  who  have  all,  it  appears,  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments and  arrived  at  different  conclusions.  This  proves  decidedly 
that  as  yet  no  real  remedy  has  been  discovered. 

Disease-resisting  Potatoes,  so  called,  are  another  panic  makeshift, 
the  outcome  of  a  series  of  bad  seasons  ;  to  be  tolerated  indeed,  but 
only  at  such  times,  seeing  that  this  tendency  to  resist  disease  (and 
it  is  only  a  tendency  at  the  best)  is  generally  their  only  recom- 
mendation. Coarse  in  stalk  and  root,  gross  feeders,  cakes  of  soap 
rather  than  balls  of  flour,  the  majority  of  them  are  fit  only  to  be 
cast  out  to  feed  the  pigs.  Like  "A  Lincolnshire  Potato 
Gi'.OWEB,"  I  also  would  enter  a  protest  against  the  introduction 
of  such  varieties  as  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  am  not  one 
who  thinks  that  a  bad  Potato  is  better  than  none  at  all.  With 
the  great  variety  of  farinaceous  foods  which  are  now  obtainable 
at  a  cheap  rate,  the  poorest  person  need  never  be  reduced  so  low 
as  to  be  compelled  to  eat  those  waxy  indigestible  lumps  whidi 
pass  for  Potatoes  fit  for  human  consumption  in  these  days.  More- 
over, I  do  not  despair  of  a  good  time  coming,  perhaps  not  so  very 
far  distant,  when  the  disease  cycle  shall  have  rolled  away,  and 
the  Potato  plant  shall  again  be  as  free  from  its  present  adverse 
circumstances  as  it  was  in  times  past. 

When  that  happy  time  comes  what  a  misfortune  it  would  be 
for  us  or  our  posterity  to  have  nothing  left  in  our  hands  but  coarse 
and  inferior  varieties.  And  yet  su(£  a  calamity  is  by  no  means 
improbable  if  the  present  neglect  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate 
kinds  is  persisted  in  for  the  mke  of  those  varieties  which  are  more 
sure  toproduce  a  paying  crop,  by  reason  of  greater  staying  quali- 
ties. Unfortunately  this  power  to  stay  seems  to  be  linked  in- 
separably with  inferior  qualities  in  other  respects.  And  you  may 
be  quite  sure  that  if  a  Potato  has  any  claims  to  be  a  resistor  of 
disease,  it  has  few  to  be  either  palatable  or  presentable  at  table. 
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Moreover,  all  those  yarieties  raised  so  far  are  sorts  which  rip^ 
late  and  occupy  the  land  for  at  least  six  months  of  the  year.  This 
of  itself  is  a  serions  disadvantage.  It  appears  to  me  that  what  we 
want  is  to  get  rid  of  all  those  rank-growing  coarse  late  Potatoes, 
and  to  substitute  for  them  something  of  the  Karly  Snowflake  type. 
I  can  cordially  endorse  most  of  the  statements  made  by  "  Lincoln- 
shire Potato  Gboweb  "  in  his  sensible  and  interesting  paper, 
but  must  demur  to  his  opinion  that  a  Dwarf  Champion  or  Magnum 
Bonum  would  be  a  desirable  addition.  I  think  the  aim  is  not  high 
enough.  What  is  really  needed  is  a  Potato  of  good  flavour,  white, 
floury,  and  shallow-eyed  ;  short-haulmed,  ripening  early,  standing 
wet  well,  cropping  well,  and  keeping  well.  Try  for  this,  raisers, 
and  when  you  get  it  have  the  kindness  to  send  me  a  bushel  to 
try.  Perhaps  if  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  will  yet  have  patience  with 
me  I  may  mention  a  few  kinds  which  do  well  here  on  some  future 
occasion.  The  Journal  is  just  to  hand.  In  it  I  notice  "  W.  B.  W.*8  " 
explanatoiy  comments.  His  practice  is  excellent,  all  that  I  ob- 
jected to  was  the  use  of  the  largest  sets  for  seed  when  smaller  sets, 
in  my  experience,  produce  equal  or  better  results  with  a  smaller 
outlay.— B.  W.  Beachey. 

TROP^OLUM  SPECIOSUM. 

The  following  observations  upon  this  lovely  trailer  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  your  readers.  The  plant  alluded  to  in 
this  Journal  (pages  212  and  230)  is  in  moist  sandy  soil,  to  which 
peat  and  leaf  soil  have  been  added.  The  large-leaved  Aristolochia 
18  growing  dose  to  it,  amongst  which  it  twines  its  slender  branches  ; 
the  roots  run  into  the  brick  wall  and  are  otherwise  completely 
protected  and  shaded  from  the  sun  by  herbaceous  plants,  such  as 
Anemone  japonica,  kc. 

I  have  tried  in  vain  to  grow  the  Tropseolum  from  roots  and 
potted  plants  brought  from  Scotland,  all  of  which  have  failed  in 
the  manner  described  by  "  M.  M.'*  Three  years  since  a  lady  residing 
in  Wales  kindly  sent  me  some  roots  from  her  garden  ;  these  grew 
without  a  check,  flowering  last  year,  and  are  this  year  g^owmg 
and  flowering  vigorously. — E.  E.  P.,  Richmond, 

TBOPiEOLUM  SPECIOSUM  grows  well  in  Cornwall  in  a  Rhododen- 
dron bed  in  a  deep  peat  soil.  It  has  long  fleshy  roots,  which  are 
found  nearly  2  feet  under  the  ground.  It  grows  also  on  a  west 
wall  sheltered  by  trees,  scrambling  amongst  a  Banksian  Rose, 
where  the  soil  is  principally  composed  of  decayed  leaves  covered 
with  rockwork,  which  keeps  the  roots  cool.  It  must  have  deep 
soil,  and  its  roots  protected  from  drought.  When  growing  it 
delights  in  copious  supplies  of  water. — M.  G.  H. 


BRIGHTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  autumn  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal 
Pavilion  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  8th  and  9th  inst.,  proving 
in  number  and  quality  of  the  exhibits  fully  equal  to  the  many  fine 
displays  that  have  been  produced  during  the  past  twenty-seven 
seasons  of  the  Society's  existence.  The  schedule  enumerated  over 
seventy  classes  in  two  sections,  one  comprising  classes  open  to  growers 
from  any  part  of  England,  and  the  other  those  confined  to  growers  in 
the  county  of  Sussex.  In  the  most  important  classes  liberal  prizes 
were  ofiEered,  and  in  consequence  the  competition  was  in  many  in- 
stances very  keen  and  the  entries  numerous.  Plants  generally  were 
well  represented,  though  flowering  specimens  were  not  quite  so 
strongly  shown  as  those  which  came  under  the  denomination  "  fine- 
foliage  plants."  Cut  flowers  constituted  a  bright  and  important 
feature  m  the  display,  while  fruit  was  equally  good  and  abundant, 
several  exceptionally  fine  collections  being  staged.  The  majority  ox 
the  large  specimen  plants  occupied  a  long  and  spacious  marquee,  in 
which  were  also  placed  such  plants  as  Pelargoniums.  Fuchsias,  and 
Coleuses,  with  the  cut  flower  classes  provided  for  Dahlias,  Asters,  and 
Boees.  The  central  portion  of  the  marquee  contained  the  specimen 
fine-foliage  plants  in  a  line  or  bank  extending  from  end  to  eno.  Near 
each  side  of  the  marauee  was  a  row  of  well-flowered  Pelargoniums  that 
collectively  producea  a  brilliant  effect ;  between  these  on  each  side  of 
the  central  bed  were  the  stages  devoted  to  cut  flowers,  and  at  the 
ends  near  the  entrances  were  grou^  of  Fuchsias  and  Coleuses.  In 
the  handsome  apartments  of  the  Pavilion  itself  were  arranged  the 
groups  of  miscellaneons  plants,  the  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  the  table  decorations,  bouquets  and  fruit.  There  was  sufficient 
colour  to  produce  a  good  display,  which  was,  however,  much  more 
brilliant  at  night  when  the  apartments  were  lighted  with  gas,  for 
then  the  rich  green  tints  of  the  foliace,  the  brightly  coloured  flowers 
of  such  plants  as  Bougainvilleas,  Aliamandas,  and  Rondeletias,  com- 
bined with  the  ornate  character  of  the  surroundings,  constituted  a 
scene  of  great  beauty.  The  whole  of  the  arrangements  were  satis- 
factorily (juried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  £.  Spary  of 


The  Queen's  Graperies,  Brighton,  who  has  for  many  years  performed 
his  task  very  creditably. 

Plants, — The  most  important  open  class  for  plants  was  that  devoted 
to  fine-foliage  plants  and  Ferns,  of  which  twelve  specimens,  distinct 
varieties,  were  required.  Three  prizes  were  offerwl,  the  first  being 
the  "  Corporation  cup,"  value  ten  guineas,  presented  by  the  Ma^or 
and  members  of  the  Town  Council,  the  second  prize  £4,  and  the  tmrd 
£2.  Six  competitors  appeared,  who  staged  admirable  collections  of 
healthy  specimens,  all  very  close  in  merit.  The  premier  collection 
was  that  from  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  Sussex 
(Mr.  Rann),  for  which  the  cup  was  awarded.  All  the  specimens  were 
exceptionally  fine,  but  the  following  were  particularly  noticeable  not 
only  for  their  size,  but  the  vigorous  hesLlthfulness  which  marked 
them  : — Croton  Henderson!,  very  handsome,  about  5  feet  in  diameter, 
foliage  large  and  well  coloured ;  Gleichenia  MendelU  and  G.  rupes- 
tns  glaucescens  were  both  large  and  in  p;ood  condition ;  Thrmax 
elegans,  fine  graceful  specimen  over  10  feet  high ;  Pritchardia  pacifica, 
in  first-rate  condition,  with  enormous  leaves ;  Dasylirion  acrotrichum 
and  Seaforthia  elegans,  excellent,  the  latter  of  great  size.  Mr.  W. 
Balchin,  Hassocks  Gate,  Clif tonvillCj  who  has  several  times  been  the 
winner  of  the  cup,  was  on  this  occasion  placed  second,  the  quality  of 
Mr.  Rann's  plants  being  irresistible.  The  most  noteworthyspecimens 
were  Croton  pictus,  of  good  size  and  well  coloured;  C.  Weismanni, 
also  finelv  coloured  ;  C.  volutus  and  C.  majesticus,  all  in  admirable 
health;  but  four  Crotons  in  a  collection  of  twelve  were  rather 
too  many.  Cycas  revolutus  and  Cibotium  regale  were  the  best 
of  the  other  specimens.  The  third  position  was  obtained  by 
Miss  Brodie,  Eastbourne  (Mr.  C.  Driver),  with  good  examples; 
and  Mr.  W.  Miles,  89,  Church  Road,  was  awarded  an  extra  prize 
for  a  deserving  collection.  Coleuses  were  shown  in  good  form 
and  colour  by  several  exhibitors.  For  a  collection  of  six  specimens 
the  Ma^ror  of  Brighton  (gardener,  Mr.  Trangmar),  was  awarded  the 
chief  prize,  the  plants  being  remarkablv  fine  in  every  respect.  ^  They 
were  grown  in  a  somewhat  flat  umbrella  shape,  over  5  feet  in  dia- 
meter, well  covered  with  large  richly  coloured  foliage.  The  varieties 
were  Shrive's  Seedling,  Princess  Louise,  Golden  Gem,  William  Bull, 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  Jacob  Mackoy.  Mr.  Shrive,  gardener  to  the 
Corporation  of  Brighton,  followed  very  closely,  also  with  good  speci- 
mens, more  pyramidal  in  form  than  the  others,  but  rather  less  brightly 
coloured.  Ma^c,  Glow,  George  Bunyard,  and  Shrive*s  Seedling  were 
the  best  varieties.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  very  bright,  and  in  some 
collections  remarkably  well  flowered.  The  chief  successful  exhibitors 
were  A.  Granville  Uttermare,  Es<^,  Withdeane  (Mr.  Howick)  ;  C. 
Armstrong,  Esq^  Withdeane  (Mr.  E.  Meachin)  j  Capt.  Thompson, 
Withdeane  (Mr.  Townshend) ;  and  Messrs.  Balchm  and  Miles ;  a  col- 
lection of  well-grown  double-flowered  Zonals  from  the  former  of  the 
two  last-mentioned  being  highly  commended  by  the  Judges  in  addi- 
tion to  taking  the  first  prize  in  tlie  class.  Fuchsias  were  generally 
in  fresh  healthy  condition  but  somewhat  deficient  in  flowers,  except 
the  specimens  staged  by  Mr.  Howick  ;  J.  O.  Smith,  Esq.,  Richmond 
Villa  (Mr.  FluckJ ;  and  Mr.  Shrive,  for  which  the  principal^  prizes 
were  awarded.  The  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  which  occupied  the 
apartments  of  the  Pavilion  were  very  creditable  and  satisfactory,  the 
Aliamandas  being  particularly  fine.  Several  neat  Stephanotises  and 
Rondeletias  were  also  shown,  but  the  others  do  not  call  for  special 
comment.  Messrs.  Meachin,  Driver,  Balchin.  Miles,  Townshena,  and 
T.  S.  Shenstone,  Esq.,  Barcombe  (Mr.  Yerrall),  secured  the  most  im- 
portant prizes.  Ferns  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Driver  and  Meachin  in 
admirable  condition,  the  Gleichenias  being  especially  noticeable  for 
their  freshness  and  vigour.  The  competitors  were  few  in  the  open 
class  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  to  occupy  a  space  not 
exceeding  150  square  feet;  but  two  very  attractive  and  tastefully 
arranged  collections  were  contributed,  one,  which  secured  for  Mr. 
Balchm  the  first  prize,  being  composed  of  a  large  number  of  effective 
and  well-selected  flowering  plants  elegantly  combined  with  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  Ferns,  Ac,  and  the  other,  also  a  meritorious  ^up  from 
Mr.  Miles,  who  was  placed  second,  contained  some  fine  Liliums  with 
Ixoras,  Palms,  Crotons,  drc,  neatly  edged  with  Isolepis  gracilis  and 
Adiantum  cuneatum. 

Cut  Flowert, — These  constituted  a  very  important  feature  in  the 
display,  and  the  general  quality  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Dahlias  were  strongly  represented  in  the  four  classes  devoted  to 
them.  In  the  open  class  for  forty-eight  distinct  show  varieties 
three  handsome  collections  were  exhibited,  the  premier  position 
being  obtained  by  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  of  Salisbury,  who  staged 
some  magnificent  blooms,  excellent  in  form,  substance,  and  colour, 
and  including  an  admirable  selection  of  varieties.  Mr.  H.  Cannell  of 
Swanley,  Kent,  was  accorded  the  second  prize  for  a  remarkablv  fine 
collection  that  was  but  slightly  inferior  to  the  first,  the  varieties  being 
judiciously  selected  and  tastefully  arranged.  Mr.  W.  Seale,  Seven- 
oaks,  Kent,  followed  with  smaller  but  neat  blooms.  In  the  class  for 
twenty-four  fancy  varieties  the  above-mentioned  exhibitors  obtained 
the  prizes  in  precisely  the  same  order,  with  very  good  representative 
blooms.  The  Dahlias  in  the  county  classes  were  also  good,  the 
successful  exhibitors  being  Miss  Melvil,  Henfield  (Mr.  Allfrey) ;  Mr. 
W.  Steer,  Pope  Street ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  Hedge  Lane.  Messrs.  Keynes 
and  Co.  were  the  onlv  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  seedling  Dahlias  of 
1879,  four  blooms  of  each.  The  chief  prize  was  awarded  for  their 
collection,  which  included  some  handsome  and  distinct  varieties,  the 
foUowinc^  being  honoured  with  first-class  certificates  :— Joseph  Green, 
a  beautiful  and  effective  variety,  the  blooms  of  medium  depth,  good 


mUiQe,  the  colonr  being  >  clear  bright 
,  i  luuidBome  flower  of  good  deptb  And 
adminble  (oim,  high  in  the  centre,  of  a  rich  deep  purple  hne  ;  and 
Jamo  Tick,  a  flower  of  good  snbatance  and  ajmrnetiy,  tbe  colour 
being  an  intense  porpliih  maroon.  All  these  are  Show  rarietiee. 
One  Fancy  rarety,  thongh  not  dipufied  with  a  certificate,  deserrM 
notioe  for  its  Gee  shape  and  colour — riz.,  Froreasor  Fawoett,  which 
had  a  gronnd  colonr  of  reddish  pnrple  atroaked  with  maroon,  the 
Bubstance  and  aymmetry  of  the  blooms  being  firat-rate.  Cat  BoMa 
were  nnmeronaly  shown,  and  in  fair  condition  for  Beptember,  The 
moat  Buccesstul  eihibitore  in  the  open  clawes  were  Meaars.  Mitchell 
and  Son,  Piltdown  near  Uclifield ;  Mr.  W.  Beale ;  Mr.  H.  Coppin, 
Shirley,  near  Croydan  ;  Messn.  Baayard  i  Co.,  Maidstone  j  and  Mr. 
W.  Balchin,  A»t«ta,  Verbenas,  and  MarigoldB  were  nnmerona  and 
of  good  quality,  the  best  being  staged  by  the  Rer.  K.  C.  HaleB,^Wood- 
msncotfl  Kectory  ;  Major  BcotC,  Eeigate  (Mr.  Morgan)  ;  Mr.  H.  Can' 
nell ;  and  Meaars.  Verrall,  Fowler,  Stringac,  Bevan^  and  Ward.  For 
collections  of  atore  and  greenhoose  blooms  Mr.  W.  Balchin  gained 
the  chief  awards  with  Tcry  bright  and  handsome  specimens  ;  Mr.  C. 
Qilbert,  Haatings  and  G.  S.  Qibaon,  Esq.,  Saffron  Waldea,  Essex 
(Mr.  Archer),  being  second  and  third  reapeetirely.  Table  decora- 
tions, bonqneta,  and  wreaths  were  well  shown  by  Meaars.  Miles ; 
W.  Brown,  St.  Mary's  Grove,  Kiohmond  ;  B.  Beala,  Bevenoalw  ; 
W.  Balchin  ;  and  F.  Gallop,  30,  Western  Boad,  Brighton. 

Fruit.— Am  is  customary  at  the  antDmn  Show  of  this  Bodety  fniit 
was  remarkably  well  represented  in  point  of  nnmbers,  and  aa  regards 
qoility  the  majority  of  the  exhibits  woald  have  borne  comparison  with 
any  staged  at  exhibitions  this  year.  The  chief  interest  of  the  display 
centred  in  the  class  for  sixteen  dishes  of  tmits,  the  first  prize  being  a 
■ilver  en  p  value  ten  guineas,  presented  by  James  Aahbory,  Baq.,  M.P. 
foe  the  barongh.  In  this  clasa  there  waa  no  restriction  as  to  the  kinds 
of  fmitto  be  exhibited,  the  term"  dish  "  being dtfined  as  Grapes  three 
bunches  ;  Plums,  twelve  fruits  ;  Peaches,  Neclarinea,  Apples,  Pears, 
or  Figa,  eipht  fmita — a  very  convenient  distinction.  There  were  only 
three  exhibitors,  although  the  second  and  third  priies  were  reapec- 
tiTely  U  and  £2,  and  the  Bhow  only  of  two-daya  dnration  ;  bnt  many 
preferred  en terins  the  smaller  classes.  Earl  Somers,  Eastnar  Gaatls, 
Ledbury  (Mr.  Coleman^,  waa  awarded  the  cop  for  a  remarkably  hand- 
tome  collection  including  four  varieties  of  Grapea — vii^  Black  Ham- 
burgh J  Trcbbiano,  the  throe  hunches  weighing  10^  In. ;  Alicanta 
weighing  15  tba.iacd  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  all  well  ripened  and 
finely  coloured.  Uclona  Old  Egyptian  and  Golden  Gem,  both  excel- 
lent ;  a  good  dish  of  Jefferson  Plnms  ;  Groaae  Mignonne  and  Belle- 
garde  Peaches,  large  and  well  coloured  ;  Elmge  and  Albert  Tictor 
H«ctarinea,  fine  ;  npe  brown  Turkey  Figs  ;  superb  Pitmaston  Ducheaa 
Pears,  and  Belle  de  Bruielles  Apples,  and  two  good  Pine  Apples. 
The  Doko  of  Richmond,  Goodwood,  Chichester  (Mr.  F,  Rutland),  was 
second  with  fine  examples  of  fmita  well  ripened.  The  best  dlahea 
were  the  follotfing  : — Black  Alicante  Grapes,  fine  and  good  colour  ; 
Royal  George  Poaches,  RiTers'  Orange  Nectarine,  mlliams'  Bon 
Chretien  Peara,  Washington  Plums,  Brunswick  Figs  and  Pine  Appla* 
Charlotte  Rothschild  and  Smooth  Cayenne.  The  third  poeition  waa 
accorded  to  Mr.  Aptcd.  Broadwater,  for  well-finished  fruits  comprising 
aix  varieties  of  Grapes  rather  amali  but  well  coloured,  and  haudaome 
Bellegarde  Peache*  among  others.  Grapes  were  very  fairly  shown, 
six  classes  being  devoted  to  them.  For  aix  bunches  of  Black  Bam- 
bnrghs  Mr.  W.  Colemau  was  first  with  sUDerb  eiamplea,  large  in 
bunch  and  berries,  and  grandly  coloured.  Mr.  Knight  followed  with 
much  smaller  but  fairly  good  bunches.  For  three  hnnches  of  the 
same  variety  Mr.  Coleman  was  again  to  the  front,  followed  by  W.  B. 
Hubbard,  E^q_  Horsham  (Mr.  Ford),  and  O.  Duddell,  Esq.,  Queen's 
Park  (Mr.  J.  Spottiswoodej.with  creditable  specimens.  Mr.  Coleman 
was  first  with  three  bunches  of  White  Muscats,  atagiag  good  examples 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  weighing  collectively  1 1 J  ITiB,,  hut  he  failed 
to  obtain  a  higher  position  than  third  with  six  bunches  of  the  same 
variety,  as  they  were  somewhat  green.  For  threes  Mrs.  Lambert, 
Blelchingley  (Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith),  and  6.  Douglas  Esq.,  Tunbrideo 
Wella  (Mr.  Baih  ford),  were  second  and  third.  Mr.  Spottiswoode 
stagsd  the  best  six  bnuchea  in  the  conesponding  class,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Qoldsinith  following  oloeely.  All  the  other  fmita  tor  which  classea 
were  pntvided  were  also  well  represented  both  in  the  open  section 
and  tboso  cUsbcb  conQned  to  the  county,  but  it  ia  not  necessary  to 
particalariae  them.  The  principal  priietakera  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned  were  R.  Bacon,  Esq.,  Keymer  (Mr.  Hyde],  The 
B'ght  Hon.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Glynde  (Mr.  J. 
McLeod),  B.  Welland,  Esq.,  Polgate  (Mr.  Cosham),  7.  B.  Atkins,  Esq., 
Halatead  (Mr.  A.  Gibson),  and  B.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Cnckfleld  (Mr. 
Stringer). 

Jfit«ib«K(nu. — Naoierona  groups  of  plants  added  to  the  attrsctioni 
of  the  Show,  and  one  of  the  targeat  was  that  from  Messrs.  Yeitchand 
Sons,  Chelsea,  which  contained  many  new  and  choice  plants  of  con- 
aiderable  beanty.  Messrs.  John  LaingA  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  Landon, 
staged  a  collection  of  Toberous  Begonia  fiowera.  Messrs,  J.  Cheat 
and  Bon,  Crawley,  sent  apedmens  of  Cucumbers,  Potatoes,  and  orDa> 
mental  Gourds.  Mr.  S.  Beale  had  a  collection  of  Gladioli)  and  Messrs. 
Balchin  and  Miles  also  contributed  largely. 

The  weather  proved  fine,  and  a  great  number  of  persons  visited  the 
Exhibition,  especially  in  the  af lemoon  and  evening  of  each  day. 


ling  Bays  ftbout  the  "borer"  which  he  discovered  in  tiic  trees. 
However,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  tliese  inwcta  are  tbe 
sole  cause  of  the  blanches  dying  off,  yet  the  subject  ia  worthy  of 
more  general  attention  than  it  has  received.  Almost  as  annoying 
as  the  dying-oft  of  Apricot  branches  are  tbe  devastating  hordes 
of  waspa  which  have  devoured  everything  before  them,  Onr 
wasps  go  in  for  unripe  aa  well  as  ripe  fruits,  and  the  only  way  to 
secure  any  fruit  has  been  to  gather  it  before  the  wasps  had  time 
to  eat  it  up.  We  left  the  fmit  on  one  Apricot  tree,  and  to-day 
only  five  good  fmita  could  be  gathered.  A  neighbour  arrangea 
to  gather  his  crop  of  Qooseberries  one  morning,  bnt  when  the 
nets  were  removed  the  bashes  were  fotuid  to  be  like  old  Mother 
Hubbwd's  cupboard— bare.  The  only  way  to  save  crops  is  to 
cover  them  with  hexagon  nets.  Attempting  to  trap  the  pests  Is 
merely  playing  with  them.  If  next  spring  is  dry  and  fine,  and  a 
Urge  crop  of  fmit  acts,  it  will  be  good  economy  to  invest  in  a 
Bupnly  of  hexagon  netting.  It  lasts  a  great  namber  of  ;e*n 
with  otdinary  cai«.—B.  P.  B, 


ACANTHUS  LATIFOUUa 

This  handsome  plant  has  been  an  object  of  considerable  interest 

in  my  garden  this  year,   both   its  leaves  and  Bowers  proving 

attractive  in  no  ordinary  degree.    In  tbe  front  of  shrubbery 

borders  and  at  tbe  back  of  mixed  Qower  borders  tbe  plants  have 


Pig.  II.— Aonthits  lalifoUus. 
n  excellent  effect,  forming  One  clomps,  from  which  arise  tl 
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flower  stems  bearing  rosy  lilac -coloured  flowers.  The  leaves  a 
large,  rich  deep  green  in  colonr,  and  remain  in  good  condition 
until  late  in  the  autumn — a  character  of  great  value.  Any 
modiy»lely  rich  garden  soil  suits  it,  provided  it  is  of  good  depth 
to  allow  the  roots  to  roam  at  will.  I  heartily  recommend  all  who 
have  not  grown  it  to  give  the  plant  a  trial  in  some  soitsble  posi- 
tion, and  they  will  be  well  satisfied  with  the  result  Acanthus 
latifolios  has,  I  believe,  been  knovrn  as  A.  Insitanicns,  bnt  ia 
r^aided  bj  some  as  merely  a  variety  of  A.  mollis. — J.  B. 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY- 
Thib  Society's  autumn  Show  was  held  on  the  Stb  and  9th  inst.  in 
the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  the  arrangement  of  tables,  *c, 
being  similar  to  former  shons,  tbe  lai^  central  tables  being  fur- 
nished by  the  leading  nuraciy  firms,  the  other  flrma  having  tables 
for  the'j  produce  in  various  portiona  o(  the  hall.  The  plants  for 
competition  were  more  numerous  than  ia  generally  the  ease,  tbe 
average  of  quality  being  higher  than  usual.  Fruit  ia  one  or  tlie 
principalfeatoreeat  this  Show,  but  there  was  a  decided  falling-oS  in 
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the  quantity  of  all  frnita  with  the  exception  of  Grapes,  while  the 
quality  was,  with  the  exception  of  Peaches,  below  the  average.  A 
new  feature,  introduced  for  the  first  time  this  year,  was  the  collec- 
tions of  Potatoes,  no  fewer  than  forty-one  entries  for  the  two  collec- 
tions being  received.  These,  added  to  the  large  entries  for  other 
vegetables,  made  this  portion  of  the  Show  a  greater  success  than  it 
has  ever  been,  well  as  the  vegetable  classes  are  generally  filled.  Cut 
flower  classes  were  the  i>ooreat,  very  few  of  the  entries  being  up  to 
the  average. 

The  most  noteworthy  groups  were  the  nurserymen's  collections, 
the  hardy  ornamental  shrubs  arranged  at  the  west  end  of  the  market 
by  the  Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery  Company  ;  their  central  group  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  having  a  carpeting  of  small  decorative 
plants  arranged  beneath  tall  Dracsenas,  Phormiums,  Palms,  and 
lilies,  and  the  two  groups  of  Todea  pellucida  and  T.  superba  placed 
in  two  rows  round  a  fine  standard  Sweet  Bay.  Messrs.  Ireland  and 
Thomson  filled  a  large  table  with  a  group  of  plants  by  far  the  finest 
and  most  attractive  in  the  Exhibition.  The  centre  of  their  arrange- 
ment consisted  of  large  Palms,  Tree  Ferns  and  specimen  Crotpns, 
large  specimens  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  of  which  Acme,  Souvenir  de 
Louis  van  Houtte,  Lucien  Pencelle,  Vesuvius,  Brilliant,  and  Kallista 
were  amongst  the  finest  varieties  ;  Crotons,  Bertolonias,  Dracaenas, 
and  other  fine-foliaged  plants  were  freely  employed.  On  a  smaller 
table  the  same  firm  staged  some  of  the  newest  fine-foliaged  plants. 
Particularly  attractive  were  Dracaena  Smithii,  Croton  Archbaldi  with 
long  drooping  leaves  and  well  coloured  ;  C.  Warreni  with  curiously 
twisted  foliage  ;  C.  Weismanni  superba,  more  vellow  than  the  old  form. 
Phyllotenium  Lindeni  and  Anthurium  Veitchii  were  also  represented 
by  large  plants.  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird  had  some  large  specimen 
Palms,  Lilies,  good  plants  of  Bouvardia  Humboldti  corymbiflora,  Rho- 
dodendron Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  several  stands  of  cut  fiowers. 
Of  these  the  best  were  six  dozen  Dahlias,  late  Phloxes,  and  a  grand 
collection  of  Pentstemons.  They  also  staged  a  collection  of  bedding 
Violas  and  Pansies.  On  the  next  table  Messrs.  Methven  had  a  large 
group  of  fine-foliaged  plants,  chiefly  Palms  and  Ferns,  lightened  by 
some  good  spikes  of  Gladioli  and  cut  blooms  of  Duke  of  Wellington 
Carnation,  which  were  intermixed  with  the  dwarfer  plants.  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Co.'s  table  was  devoid  of  colour  to  a  great  extent,  some 
blooms  of  their  new  cutting  Pinks  and  Carnations  and  the  new  double 
Camomile  being  the  only  flowers  employed.  Messrs.  Todd  &,  Co.  hiid 
a  large  dessert  table  arranged  with  fruit  and  flowers,  which  attracted 
considerable  attention.  From  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  Mr.  Sadler 
furnished  a  table  of  vegetable  curiosities,  consisting  of  Nepenthes. 
Droseras,  Dionseas,  Darlingtonias,  the  Lattice-leaf  plant,  a  fine  potful 
of  Senccio  speciosus,  and  the  curious  Oxalis  sensitiva. 

Turning  to  the  competition,  and  taking  the  most  popular  section 
first — the  fruit,  as  previously  noted,  the  general  amount  was  below 
the  average  of  the  last  few  years.  For  the  collection  of  twelve  varie- 
ties of  fruit  only  two  exhibitors  staged.  Mrs.  Pease,  Hutton  Hall, 
Guisborough  (Mr.  Mclndoe),  being  first  with  Grapes  Duke  of  Buc- 
clench,  Fostei^s  Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Gros  Guillaume: 
Melons  Roeebery,  Topping,  and  Marcellus  ;  Pine  Apples  Queen  ana 
Smooth  Cayenne ;  Peaches  Walburton  Admirable  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  both  extra  fine  ;  and  two  dishes  of  Figs.  C.  Tennant,  Esq.,  M.P., 
The  Glen  (Mr.  Mclntyre),  was  the  other  exhibitor,  and  was  placed 
second.  For  eight  kinds  of  fruit  there  were  again  only  two  exhibitors 
— the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Athole,  Dunkeld  {iir.  Fairgrieve),  and  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Poxburghe,  Broxmouth  Park,  DunW  (Mr. 
McKelyie).  Mr.  Fairgrieve  was  also  first  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
A*uits,  in  which  were  some  ^ood  dishes  of  Plums.  Grapes  were  very 
numerously  shown,  somethmg  like  170  bunches  being  staged  alto- 
gether. The  chief  prizes  were  for  twelve  boncbee,  six  black  and  six 
white.  Four  lots  were  staged  in  this  class,  none  of  them  being  up  to  the 
usual  form  seen  at  Edinburgh.  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Brayton  Hall,  Carlisle  (Mr.  Hammond),  occupied  the  first  position 
with  four  good  Black  Alicantes,  two  of  Mrs.  Pince,  and  six  unfinished 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  Mr.  Mclntyre  being  second,  and 
Mr.  Mclndoe  third.  For  eight  bunches  five  competitors  entered.  Mr. 
McKelvie  was  first  here  with  two  very  fine  examples  each  of  Ali- 
cante and  Gros  Colman.  two  good  Black  Hamburghs,  and  two  large 
clusters  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  Glanus 
(Mr.  Johnston),  being  second,  and  Mr.  Hammond  third.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond was  again  first  with  four  bunches  with  Gros  Colman,  Golden 
Queen,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Alicante.  In  the  classes  devoted 
to  one  kind  of  Grape,  the  pair  of  Muscats  from  Glamis,  the  two 
BUck  Haoiburghs  from  Mr.  Boyd,  Callander  Park,  Falkirk,  the 
single  bunch  of  the  same  sort  from  Mr.  Boyd,  and  the  Gros  Colman 
from  Mr.  McKelvie,  and  the  Duke  of  Buocleuch  from  Messrs.  Thom- 
son, Clovenfords,  were  all  especially  fine.  Only  three  of  four  Pine 
Apples  were  shown,  Mr.  Mclntyre  being  first  both  for  Queens  and 


^  In  the  several  plant  classes  some  nne  specimens  were  staged.  The 
six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  three  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  and 
three  Heaths  from  Mr.  Paterson,Millbank;  the  foliage  plants.  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  table  of  plants  from  Mr.  Hammond :  the  Fuchsias  from 
Mr.  Walker,  Rosehall,  were  all  particularly  gocd.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Dahlias  from  Messrs.  Downie  A  Laird,  Hollyhocks  from  Mr. 
Forbes,  Hawick,  and  Quilled  Asters  from  Mr.  Taylor,  Invercsk,  this 
section  was  poorly  represented.    In  the  vegetable  section  the  chief 


interest  was  in  the  collections  of  Potatoes,  prises  being  o£Eered  for 
eighteen  and  twelve  dishes  of  twelve  each.  Mr.  Reid^  Mid-Sanquhar, 
Ayrshire,  was  fairly  first  for  both  collections,  thougn  a  considerable 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  concerning  other  awards. 
There  were  twelve  entries  for  a  collection  of  twelve  sorts  of  vege- 
tables, Mr.  Brown  bein^  first  with  a  fine  collection.  The  eittries  for 
dishes  of  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  Leeks,  dec,  were  numerous,  and  the 
quality  generally  good. 

MILDEW. 

This  destructivo  pest  which  affects  Vines  is  much  dreaded  b^ 
cultivators,  and  its  work  of  destruction  is  quick  and  complete  if 
allowed  to  go  unchecked  for  a  very  short  time.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  its  appearance  in  a  vinery  is  startling  to  those  in  charge, 
and  bow  to  check  its  ravages  without  injury  to  the  crop  of  fruit 
is  almost  bewildering.  The  opinions  as  to  the  cause  oi  the  de- 
velopment and  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  it  with  the  least 
damage  to  the  crop  are  numerous ;  but  so  far  I  have  not  seen  any 
very  satisfactory  suggestion  on  the  subject,  nor  directly  pointing 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  real  cause  or  causes.  The  supposed 
cause  is  a  close  stagnant  atmosphere,  which  is  considered  &vottr- 
able  to  the  growth  of  fungi,  and  the  present  remedy  is  salpbnr 
and  a  warm  dry  atmosphere.  The  sulphur  is  first  applied  to  the 
pipes,  and  these  heated  until  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is 
charged  with  the  fumes,  and  if  this  does  not  destroy  the  mildew 
sulphur  is  applied  in  many  ways ;  for  instance,  syringing  the  Vines 
with  it  mixed  with  water,  and  dusting  both  the  leaves  and  the 
bunches,  but  this  quits  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  Grapes.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  sulphur  will  quickly  turn  it  black  and  for  the  time 
being  destroy  it.  It  is  really  necessary  before  trying  to  check  the 
disease,  if  I  am  justified  in  so  calling  it,  to  ascertain  if  possible  the 
cause  or  causes  which  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  it  into 
existence.  What  would  be  the  good  of  sulphur  applied  in  varioos 
ways,  or  the  atmosphere  kept  dry  and  warm,  if  dryness  of  the  soil 
at  the  roots  was  the  cause  of  its  existence  ?  and  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  mildew.  It  is 
more  prevalent  during  hot  dry  summers,  especially  when  Vines 
have  abundance  of  drainage,  and  in  a  light  sandy  soil  more  so 
than  when  the  soil  is  of  a  heavier  texture.  When  the  disease 
appears  under  these  conditions  the  drier  the  border  and  atmo- 
sphere are  kept  the  faster  the  mildew  spreads.  When  first  noticed 
the  border  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  if  it  is  dry  it  ^lould 
have  a  thorough  supply  of  water.  No  suiphnr  will  then  be  needed 
— the  water  is  all  that  is  required  to  check  it.  In  a  vinery  here 
early  in  the  season  of  1879  the  end  Vine  in  an  inside  border  was 
attacked  by  mildew.  I  examined  the  border  and  found  it  satis- 
factory, except  the  end,  which  to  my  surprise  was  very  dry.  A 
good  supply  of  water  was  at  once  given,  but  instead  of  soaking 
into  the  border  it  passed  to  the  end  wall  and  through  the  bricks. 
Means  were  at  once  taken  to  prevent  this  ;  the  border  was  well 
watered,  and  the  mildew  disappeared.  Again,  a  sudden  check  to 
Vines  by  opening  the  house  by  ventilating  too  extensively  or  by 
discontinuing  the  fire  heat  impedes  the  progress  of  the  Vines  and 
predisposes-  uiem  to  disease.  Watering  in  this  case  would  be  useless, 
and  only  add  to  the  ravages  of  the  pest.  A  warmer  atmosphere 
would  require  to  be  maintained,  and  under  these  conditions  sulphur 
placed  upon  the  pipes  would  prove  beneficial. 

From  careful  observations  for  some  time  past  I  am  convinced 
that  mildew  can  be  produced  by  cultivators,  and  that  it  can  be 
also  prevented  by  them.  It  would  be  useless  to  aigue  that 
mildew  is  only  caused  by  the  two  conditions  mentioned,  for  any 
cau£e  which  will  check  the  Vine  or  induce  a  diseased  condition  ot 
the  tissues  will  give  rise  to  mildew.  On  this  point  I  shall  at  a 
future  time  point  out  two  striking  examples  that  have  come 
directly  under  my  notice  to  further  prove  that  many  causes,  some 
of  them  perhaps  at  present  imthought  of,  will  cause  mildew,  and 
that  its  thorough  eradication  is  impossible  without  the  adoption 
of  the  severest  measures. 

Whether  the  mildew  that  attacks  the  Hose  and  the  Peach  is 
identical  with  that  which  infests  Vines  I  am  unable  to  say,  bat 
this  I  know,  that  they  can  be  produced  by  similar  causes.  Rosea 
are  much  subject  to)  it,  yet  it  is  surprising  in  spite  of  this,  if  due 
precaution  is  taken  and  the  minute  details  of  forcing  carefully 
and  practically  carried  out,  it  can  to  a  large  extent  be  prevented. 
Dryness  is  also  favourable  to  the  development  of  mildew  on  the 
Rose.  Cold  draughts  admitted  to  the  tender  foliage  in  the  early 
season  soon  cause  it,  and  perhaps  nothing  is  more  striking  than 
when  forcing  is  attempted  and  the  plants  have  not  had  their 
proper  season  of  rest.  They  start  into  a  puny  growth  and  are 
overwhelmed  by  this  disease.  Hard  forcing  also  soon  gives  rise 
to  it.  But  if  these  are  guarded  against,  very  little  mUdew  will 
trouble  cultivators  when  forcing  Hoses,  especially  if  the  soit-soap 
system  is  carried  out,  which  has  been  fully  detailed  in  the  JonmaL 


Peaches  tmdeT  some  sTstems  of  cnltivation  are  much  subject  to 
mildew,  and  Royal  George  is  specially  credited  with  being  liable 
to  it :  so  for  I  hare  nerer  seen  it  npon  that  variety.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  under  what  different  conditions  it  is  caused 
to  derelope  upon  the  Peach  than  upon  the  Vine  and  the  Rose. 
Similar  causes  appear  to  me  to  induce  the  disease  in  nearly  all 
instances.— W.  Babdnet. 


TOMATO  THE  CONQUEROR. 

I  HAVE  to  thank  "  Sihglb-randed  "  for  kindly  pointing  out 
a  mistake  inadvertently  made  by  me,  when  1  stated  (page  180) 
that  the  Conqueror  Tomato  was  "  commoner "  than  the  Trophy. 
What  I  meant  to  imply  was  that  the  former  is  more  easily  grown, 
being  a  free  setter,  and  might  with  advantage  be  employed  to 
impregnate  the  latter,  which  sets  badly  in  heat.  "  Single- 
HANDED'*  seems  very  confident  that  I  have  grown  the  wrong 
variety.  Possibly  I  have,  and  it  is  equally  possible  he  may  have 
the  wrong  variety ;  or  do  the  Messrs,  Bliss  &  Sons  of  New  York 
supply  a  favoured  few  only,  and  not  the  trade  generally  ?  My 
seed  packet  bears  the  impress  of  Yeitch  Sc  Sons,  a  firm  noted  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  strains  of  vegetable  and  other  seeds  which 
they  distribute,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  my  plants  were 
obtained  from  that  packet  of  seed,  as  the  whole  of  them  have  been 
quite  distinct  from  any  other  variety  grown  here  during  the 
season.  The  colour  of  the  fruit  is  a  rich  cornelian  red,  resembling 
Acme,  but  rather  deeper  than  Vick's  Criterion,  and  the  fruit 
being  corrugated  is  quite  distinct  from  both.  The  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  another  rery  reliable  firm,  give  the  Conqueror  promi- 
nence in  their  ''Amateur*s  Guide,"  and  if  their  figure  of  it  is 
truthful,  corrugated  the  rariety  undoubtedly  is.  Will  "  Single- 
handed  *'  kindly  send  me  a  fair  sample  of  fruit  of  his  presumably 
true  stock  through  the  Editors  or  otherwise  ?  as  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  somewhat  sceptical  with  reg^Bird  to  its  being  *'  no  more 
corrugated  than  an  egg,"  in  this  respect  differing,  according  to 
his  opinion,  from  every  variety  mentioned  in  the  list  1  gave  on 
the  page  above  quoted.  I  thought  some  of  the  smaller  varieties 
were  nearly  perfect  in  that  respect.  Others  no  doubt  have  grown 
the  Conqueror,  what  is  their  experience  with  it  ? — ^W.  Ickjulden. 

[Mr.  Iggulden  has  sent  us  fine  fruits  of  the  Conqueror  which 
are  slightly  corrugated,  examples  of  Vick*s  Criterion  very  faintly 
corrugated,  with  several  fruits  of  the  following  small  varieties — 
NesbiVs  Victoria,  oval ;  Dickson*s  Queen  of  the  Tomatoes,  pear- 
shaped  ;  and  Burghley  Pet,  round — all  without  speck,  line,  or 
wrinkle,  therefore  absolutely  smooth. — Eds.] 


VEGETATION  IN  SMOKY  ATMOSPHERES. 

It  will  not  only  be  interesting  but  useful  to  dwellers  in  high  alti- 
tudes surrounded  with  smoky  atmospheres,  of  whic^i  there  are  so 
many  in  England,  to  know  what  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers 
are  best  suited  to  plant  for  shelter  and  for  ornament  in  these 
situations.  No  better  illustration  of  this  can  be  found  than  at 
Dowlais  House,  Glamorganshire,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  those 
great  ironworks,  the  fame  of  which  is  known  among  all  industrial 
communities  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Dowlais  is  1000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  is  surrounded  by 
lofty  chimneys  giving  forth  clouds  of  sulphur-laden  smoke,  and 
fiery  furnaces  glaring  with  frightful  fuiy — hundreds  of  them. 
One  would  fancy  that  no  vegetation  could  exist  in  such  a  place  ; 
and  although  the  plants  are  few  that  are  to  be  found  there,  it  may 
be  instructive  to  Imow  what  they  are. 

It  is  sixty  years  or  more  since  the  plantation  surrounding 
Dowlais  House  was  planted  as  a  shelter  against  the  prevailing 
winds,  and  as  an  ornament  to  the  place.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  trees  of  which  this  is  composed  are  not  higher  than  the  house 
itself,  and  still  they  are  in  perfect  health.  They  are  neither 
stunted  nor  deformed,  but  have  the  appearance  of  healthy  dwarfs, 
doing  their  best  to  make  themselves  useful  in  the  position  where 
their  lot  is  cast.  The  plantation  consists  of  Elm,  Ash,  a  few  Black 
Poplar,  and  Hawthorn.  The  first  three  represent  the  healthy 
dwar^  but  the  last  seems  quite  at  home,  and  attains  a  good 
average  of  that  tree,  being  in  proportion  much  larger  than  any  of 
the  others.  From  this  we  may  learn  the  lesson  that  the  Haw- 
thorn is  a  tree  well  adapted  for  smoky  atmospheres,  and  that  the 
others  that  have  been  named,  though  not  luxuriant,  serve  a  purpose 
which,  perhaps,  no  other  trees  would  serve  so  well.  The  shrubs 
are  few,  lilacs,  struggling  Rhododendrons,  and  Lyciom  eoropaeum 
being  all  that  were  observed. 

Of  ffarden  flowers  the  number  whidi  succeeds  there  is  almost 
as  limited  as  is  that  of  the  trees.  Notwithstanding  the  persever- 
ing efEorts  of  Mrs.  Clark,  who  has  bestowed  more  attention  on 
her  uDgnteful  flower  beds  than  many  do  npon  tiietvt  who  are 


more  highly  favoured  by  soil  and  situation,  she  fails  to  rear 
those  objects  she  so  much  loves.  Her  labours  are  not,  however, 
wholly  unrewarded,  for  in  few  places,  or,  indeed,  in  any  place, 
have  we  seen  such  masses,  and  these  so  numerous,  of  the  old 
Clove  Carnation  as  at  Dowlais  House.  There  it  luxuriates,  and  it 
is  not  unusual  to  see  one  plant  covering  a  surface  of  nearly  3  feet 
in  diameter.  At  the  present  time  the  garden  is  quite  red  with 
this  fine  old  flower.  Several  species  of  Iris  succeed  well,  and  of 
these  I.  pallida  and  I.  foetidissima  are  the  most  luxuriant  The 
London  Pride  knows  no  bounds  to  its  vagrant  habits,  and  rambles 
everywhere,  blooming  abundantly.  Well  may  it  be  called  London 
Pride,  for  it  seems  as  if  it  would  revel  in  the  smoke  of  the  great 
cit^.  The  Sea  Pink  (Armeria  maritima)  vies  with  the  London 
Pride  in  its  endeavour  to  win  the  smile  of  their  generous  patron, 
and  in  this  it  succeeds  to  perfection.  The  Gfurdener's  G»ter 
(Elymus  arenarius  variegatus)  and  the  common  Monkshood  are 
dotted  about  here  and  there  ;  but  there  are  large  masses  of  Saxi- 
fraga  ligulata  and  Veronica  spicata  which  seem  to  bo  perfectly  at 
home.  These  with  Centaurea  montana,  and  here  and  there  an 
Auricula  struggling  to  hold  its  own,  are  the  flowers  that  adorn 
the  garden  at  Dowlais. 

Although  the  garden  at  Dowlais  House  cannot  boast  of  its  out- 
door riches,  the  deficiency  is  amply  compensated  for  by  the  success  of 
the  indoor  productions.  There  are  not  in  all  Glamorganshire  better 
bunches  or  more  highly  flavoured  fruit  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes  than  are  to  be  found  there,  and  these  are  quite  rivalled  by 
the  well-developed  Black  Hambnrghs.  Pines  are  grown  in  large 
quantities,  and  in  a  style  which  calls  for  admiration.  It  would 
have  taxed  the  strength  of  many  a  more  pretentious  establishment 
to  have  produced  a  clothes  basketful  of  such  Pines  as  we  saw  Mr. 
Boyce  the  head  gardener  and  one  of  his  men  staggering  under 
towards  the  room  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  entertained  the 
President  and  members  of  the  British  Association  to  a  sump- 
tuous luncheon,  when  they  came  by  special  invitation  to  see  these 
ironworks.  The  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  are 
varied  and  good,  and  the  success  with  which  they  are  cultivated 
is  g^reat  when  the  untoward  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
grown  are  taken  into  consideration. 


SOUTH  SHIELDS  AND  WESTOE  FLORAL  SOCIETy. 

This  old-established  Society  held  its  thirty-seventh  Exhibition  in 
the  Cricket  Grounds  at  Westoe  on  the  10th  and  llth  inst.  The  prise 
Bchedale  was  very  liberal,  and  a  most  Miccessful  show  was  the  result. 
The  Society  offered  £10  for  first  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
in  bloom,  and  five  other  prizes  besides.  This  brought  out  eight 
competitors,  many  of  the  plants  being  in  excellent  condition,  and 
fresh  for  the  lateness  of  the  season.  The  Show  was  held  in  a  very 
large  oblong  spacioas  marquee.  The  flowering,  foliage,  and  Ferns 
were  placed  on  the  centre  stage  slightly  raised. 

Messrs.  John  Thompson  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  Newcastle,  were  first 
for  the  six  plants  in  the  open  class  with  a  large  Stephanotis  veir 
fresh,  a  |^od  Erica  Fairrieana,  Bougainvillea  glabra  well  ooloured, 
Dipladenia  amabilis.  Lapageria  rosea  ;  Mr.  Battensby,  Hagg  Hill,  being 
second,  staging  good  plants  of  Ericas  Eweriana  and  Mamookiana, 
the  latter  excellent.  Messrs.  Gardner,  Dunston,  and  Mr.  Morton, 
North  Shields,  were  awarded  equal  thirds^  the  former  possessing  a 
fine  plant  of  Vallota  purpurea  with  over  thirty  spikes  of  flowers.  For 
three  stove  or  frreenhouse  plants  in  bloom  J.  C.  Stevenson,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Westoe  (Mr.  Smailes),  was  first,  his  best  plants  being  Allamanda 
Wardleana  verv  fresh,  and  Erica  Mamockiana.  Joseph  Eltringham, 
Esq.,  Westoe  (Mr.  Watson),  was  second,  his  best  plant  being  a  very 
fresh  example  of  Cassia  corymbosa.  It  is  seldom  this  plant  is  seen  in 
better  condition  than  in  the  north.  For  three  fine-foliage  plants  Mr. 
Thos.  Wilson,  Ckiteshead,  was  first,  Mr.  Smailes  being  first  for  three 
decorative  plants.  The  show  of  Coleuses  was  excellent,  filling  up  one- 
half  of  the  tent,  and  were  quite  a  speciality.  Mr.  Smailes  was  first  for 
three.  Cockscombs  were  excellent,  Mr.  Bampton,  Sunderland,  show- 
ing a  dnrarf  variety  over  16  inches  across.  Mr.  Watson  also  showed 
three  grand  ValloUs,  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Allan  taking  the  remain- 
ing positions.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  filled  up  portions 
of  the  Show,  and  were  in  good  condition. 

Florists'  flowers  were  superior,  the  Dahlias,  Hollvhocks^  and 
Gladioli  being  considered  the  best  that  have  been  exhibited  m  the 
north  this  year ;  but  nearly  all  were  shown  unnamed.  This 
defect  was  strikingly  apparent  in  nearly  every  other  department. 
Messrs.  John  Thompson  A  Sons  were  first  for  twelve  spikes  of 
Gladioli,  and  also  first  for  twelve  Hollyhocks  ;  the  latter  were  truly 
excellent,  being  very  large  in  size  and  fine  in  quality.  Some-  of  the 
flowers  were  over  5  inches  across.  For  six  and  twelve  Dahlias 
Messrs.  Walker,  Low  Fell,  and  Smith,  Gateshead,  were  the  priza- 
takers.  with  some  excellent  flowers  as  regards  size  and  quality. 

Fruit  was  not  numerous,  but  some  average  bunches  of  Grapes  were 
shown,  especially  those  soown  by  Mr.  Smailes,  who  won  for  two 
black  bunches  with  Black  Alicante  in  superior  condition  ;  —  William- 
son, Esq.,  Whickham  (Mr.  Lawson),  oeing  second  with  two  fine 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  well  finished,  but  not  nearly  the  sise  of 
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Mr.  Smailes'.  The  latter  was  also  first  for  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  ayeraging  8  lbs.,  large  in  berrj,  and  of  a  richer  amber  in 
colour.  Mr.  Lawson  also  snowed  some  good  Peaches.  Yegetables 
were  excellent.  With  the  perseverance  of  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Easton), 
and  BeCTetary  fMi.  Dobby),  this  Show,  already  good,  will  no  doubt 
improve  annually. 

Hot  for  competition  were  a  stand  of  Phlox  Drummondi,  containing 
some  excellent  flowers  of  a  rich  violet  shade,  by  Thos.  Binks,  Esq., 
South  Shields  (gardener,  Mr.  Bone)  ;  Mr.  Jonn  Hmde  contributing 
a  stand  of  dwarf  Capsicums,  finely  coloured,  and  the  foliage  of  a  rich 
glaucous  green. 

FUNGI  A  RESULT,  NOT  A  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE. 

Why  Bhcnld  "S."  entertain  feelings  of  regret  "that  our  opinions 
regarding  the  relation  of  fungi  to  diseases  in  plants  are  entirely 
at  variance  7  "  The  earnest  tone  of  his  communication  shows  at 
any  rate  that  we  are  at  one  in  that  respect,  and  if  by  discussion  we 
can  obtain  a  better  light  to  aid  us  in  our  search  after  truth  there 
can  be  nothing  to  regret.  Both  "S."  and  Mr.  Harrison  Weir 
invite  me  to  support  my  views  by  something  more  than  mere 
assertion ;  and  gladly  do  I  hasten  to  do  so,  for  the  subject  is  one  of 
considerable  importimce,  erroneous  views  of  it  undoubtedly  leading 
to  wrong  and  probably  mischievous  attempts  to  obtain  a  remedy. 

Taking  the  Potato  disease  first  as  an  example  with  which  we 
are  all  unfortunately  &miliar,  when  are  fungi  perceptible  in  the 
Potato  7  Before  the  plague  spot  appears  or  afterwards  ?  Invariably 
afterwards ;  and  mark  this,  If  the  weather  continues  hot  and  dry 
after  growth  ceases  in  the  tubers  no  plague  spots  appear,  and  con- 
sequently no  fungus,  but  the  haulm  decays  naturally  and  the  crop 
is  safe  and  sound.  Observe  further,  that  if  upon  growth  ceasing 
in  the  tubers  showers  occur  only  for  a  day  or  two,  plague  spots 
promptly  appear,  and  continue  to  spread  to  the  serious  hurt  of 
the  crop,  no  matter  how  hot  and  dry  the  weather  may  be  after- 
wards ;  so  that  the  disease  may  be  seen  spreading  in  weather  tiie 
reverse  of  favourable  to  the  growth  of  fungi,  or,  in  other  words, 
not  affording  the  "  particular  temperature  and  moisture  necessary  '* 
to  its  growth.  Advocates  of  fungi  as  a  cause  of  disease  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  discourtesy  or  neglect  in  this  particular 
instance,  for  the  matter  was  fairly  tried  out  at  Chiswick,  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  allowing  a  leading  advocate  of  the 
theory  and  well-known  f  ungologist  to  apply  his  specific,  termed 
"  Salus,"  to  a  plot  of  Potatoes,  without  effect  I 

Peach  blister  occurs  in  spring,  and  only  in  spring.  It  attacks 
tender  foliage  and  the  epidermis  of  youn^  branches  that  are 
exposed  to  the  scathing  inflieno  of  cold  winds  from  the  north- 
east that  are  then  us^lly  pievalent.  Protect  the  young  growth 
from  the  cold  winds  and  no  blister  appears,  and  consequently  no 
fungi.  I  have  proved  this  year  after  year  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
accounts  of  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  published  in  the 
Journal.  Observant  men  of  established  character  and  position  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  have  likewise  proved  it,  as,  in  fact, 
anybody  possessing  ordinaiy  powers  of  observation  may  do.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  the  midsummer  growth  of  Peach  trees  is  equally 
tender,  equally  sensitive  to  blight  in  "  leafy  June,"  when  a  genial 
temperature  and  frequent  showers — so  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  fungi — p|revails,  and  yet  no  fungi  appears,  simply  because  there 
are  no  cutting  blasts  to  blister  the  foliage  and  produce  a  suiteble 
medium  for  its  spores  to  vegetate  in. 

If  shanking  of  Grapes  is  caused  by  a  fnneus,  how  is  it  that  I 
have  Vines  growing  in  the  same  border  under  precisely  similar 
conditions,  some  of  which  have  not  a  faulty  berry  and  others  have 
shanking  more  or  less  in  every  bunch  7  Experience  enables  me 
to  assert  that  overcropping  is  the  cause  in  some  instances  and 
debility  in  others.  I  hope  to  renew  that  portion  of  the  border  in 
which  the  Vines  showing  tokens  of  debility  are  growing,  and  if 
this  is  done  thoroughly  one  may  look  forward  very  confidently  to 
a  thorough  cure  next  year.  The  fact  of  the  fungus  only  being 
found  u^n  "  the  little  pieces  shanked  "  of  otherwise  fine  bunches 
to  my  mind  affords  positive  proof  of  it  being  a  result  of  disease. 
If  it  were  not  so,  what  is  to  prevent  the  mycelium  from  spreading 
over  the  entire  bunch  7 

Mr.  Harrison  Weir*s  denial  of  the  existence  of  an  analogy 
between  plant  and  animal  life  is  decidedly  in  'opposition  to  the 
teachings  of  modem  science.  This  may  perhaps  best  be  shown 
by  a  brief  quotation  or  two  from  Uie  teachingj  of  a  professor  of 
vegetable  physiology : — "We  lop  off  the  early  shoots  ef  our  fruit 
trees- in  order  to  direct  the  nutriment  into  the  flowering  and 
fructifying  parts,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  spent  in  the  growth 
of  (to  us)  useless  new  tissue.  The  creeping  roots  of  our  Straw- 
berries are  religiously  cut  off  for  similar  reasons ;  for  in  this  case, 
as  in  some  of  that  of  the  lower  animals,  propagation  takes  a  two- 
fold shape — by  flowering  (as  animals  by  eggs)  and  by  means  of  a 
stoloniferous  root  (as  such  animals  as  compound  corals  and  hydras 
by  that  process  termed  budding).    Every  plants  thereforei  is  as 


distinct  an  individual  as  a  coral  animal,  and  is  even  better  able  to 
propagate  new  individu^  One  does  so  by  specialising  certain 
parte  of  the  tissue  to  form  ova  or  eggs,  the  other  to  form  seeds. 
The  analogy  may  be  carried  further  still.  All  animals  are  pro- 
vided with  a  certain  store  of  nutriment  to  assist  in  their  growth 
until  they  can  obtain  sustenance  for  themselves.  In  the  eggs  of 
all  living  creatures  the  bulk  contains  three-fourths  of  such  stored- 
up  material,  which  is  unconsciously  and  imperceptibly  absorbed 
into  the  structure  of  the  newly  developed  animal.  Similarly  as  is 
seen  in  our  beans,  peas,  acorns,  &c.,  there  is  a  supply  of  albumen 
and  starch  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  seed  germ  until 
it  can  strike  root  into  the  ground  on  its  own  account,  assimilate 
the  soluble  mineral  matter  it  finds  there,  and  deoxidise  the  atmo- 
sphere of  its  necessary  aliment." 

The  subject  is  so  seductive  that  one  might  fill  many  pages  in 
refutation  of  Mr.  Harrison  Weir's  singular  assertion.  Fruits  and 
leaves  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  give  out  oxygen  by  day ;  at  night 
this  chemical  action  is  reversed.  All  the  various  substances  now 
known  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere  are  found  alike  in  vegetable  and 
animal  bodies,  and  bear  a  direct  relation  to  organic  life ;  more- 
over, the  atmosphere  conteins  m  an  elementary  form  nearly  all  the 
substances  found  in  vegetables,  just  as  it  does  most  of  those  found 
in  animals. 

Bemays'  "  Student's  Chemistry "  throws  great  light  upon  the 
intimate  wialogry  in  existence  between  planto  and  animals.  Speak- 
ing of  the  diffusive  power  of  gases  he  says :—"  But  for  this  law 
there  could  be  no  life.  Vegetation  must  languish  and  die  for 
want  of  a  supply  of  carbonic  acid,  which  by  this  provision  is 
wonderfully  and  completely  diffused  throughout  all  the  particles 
of  air.  The  watery  vapour,  of  no  less  importance,  would  not  keep 
flexible  the  skins  of  animals  and  supply  i>arched  ve^tation  with 
rain  and  dew.  In  the  process  of  respiration  the  mmute  cells  of 
the  lungs,  in  which  the  aeration  of  the  blood  takes  place,  would 
not  be  emptied  at  each  exhalation  of  the  heavy  carbonic  acid 
which  they  contain,  but  the  operation  would  aft^  a  few  minutes 
be  suspended,  and  death  inevitably  ensue." 

This  last  quotation  will,  I  hope,  carry  conviction  to  every 
thoughtful  mind  that  the  same  natural  laws  affect  in  a  veiy 
similar  manner  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  tend  to  V^^^  that 
very  similar  conditions  are  alike  necessary  for  health.  To  enforce 
the  lesson  in  more  homely  phraseology  I  may  add  that  fresh  air, 
wholesome  food,  and  cleanliness  are  alike  good  for  animals  and 
vegetebles,  and  the  want  of  them  causes  sickness  and  debility  in 
both.— Edward  Luckhubst. 


HYBRID  ODONTOQLOSSUMS. 

I  MIGHT  have  been  a  little  more  explicit  in  my  remarks  on  the 
hybrid  Odontoglossum  in  my  descriptive  notes  of  Lee  Hall  on 
page  192.  The  hybrid  alluded  to  has  not  been  raised  by  BIr. 
Qlover,  but  I  understand  was  found  amongst  some  imported 
Orchids  that  were  purchased ;  it  proved  to  be  quite  distinct,  and 
is  supposed  by  good  authorities  to  be  a  cross  between  Odonto- 
glossum luteo-purpureum  and  O.  Lindleyanum. — ^Wm.  Bardnby. 

CONCEBNIKO  "  SlNGLE-HAin>BD'8  "  inquiry  about  hybrid  Odon- 
toglossums  on  page  235, 1  believe  he  is  correct  in  stating  that  we 
have  no  evidence  as  to  a  hybrid  having  been  obteined  between 
any  two  species  of  that  genus  in  this  country.  But  at  the  same 
time  there  are  several  forms  that  are  reasonably  regarded  as 
"natural  hybrids,"  from  their  being  intermediate  in  character 
between  other  species.  .  The  best  known  of  these  probable  hybrids 
are  Odontoglossum  Humeanum  (0.  cordatum  and  O.  Bossii),  O. 
Murrellianum  (O.  Pescatorei  and  O.  naevium),  and  O.  Coradinei 
(0.  triumphans  and  O.  odoratum).  As  regards  Cattleya  Manglesil 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  in  his  work  on  the  improvement  of  cultivated 
plants,  stetes  that  C.  Mossise  was  the  seed-bearing  plant  crossed 
with  C.  Loddigesii. — D. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 


The  extract  from  the  Time$  I  put  at  the  end  of  my  last  com- 
munication does  not  appear  to  have  given  general  satisfaction, 
although  I  think  the  remarks  are  true  in  the  main.  One  part  of 
it  is  perhaps  not  altogether  correct — i^.,  that  gardenera  have  been 
careless  about  their  seed  Potatoes.  Some  of  them  I  know  have  been 
careful  with  those  tubers  selected  for  seed.  I  still  adhere  to  my 
original  statement,  but  in  referring  to  the  apathy  of  the  growers, 
&c,  my  observation  was  a  general  one,  and  not  intended  to  apply 
to  any  particular  class.  Having  quoted  from  a  leading  article  in 
the  Times  I  will  now  refer  to  one  in  the  Daiiy  Newt  of  23rd 
August  last — "The  agricultural  returns  lately  published  show 
that  in  Great  Britain  alcme  550,931  acres  bare  been  planted  with 
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Potatoes  in  the  present  year,  and  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  vast  area  the  disease  has  seriously  affected  the  plant.  To 
some  extent  this  is  the  fanlt  of  the  caltiTators  themselves.  It  is 
only  hj  the  large  grower  that  the  Potato  has  anything  like 
scientific  coltare.  In  Ireland  the  great  balk  of  the  crop  is  pro- 
duced by  small  farmers,  who  sow  every  second  year  in  the  same 
ground,  use  the  smallest  tubers  for  seed,  and  take  no  precautions 
whatever  against  blight  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  smuler  growers  in  England  and  Scotland.  They  go  on 
with  the  same  variety  long  after  it  has  begun  to  d^^erate,  and 
make  the  worst  part  of  one  yearns  crop  the  seed  for  the  next  year, 
and  probably  btuy  the  diseased  haulm  in  the  Potato  field  itself.** 
The  above  remarks  agree  pretty  well  with  mine,  and  the  truth  of 
them  is  borne  out  by  the  excellent  crops  obtained  in  Ireland  this 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  people  having  been  supplied  with  a 
good  sample  of  Scotch  Champion,  and  as  far  as  I  can  understand 
there  will  be  double  the  produce  they  formerly  obtained. 

Tour  Lincolnshire  correspondent  has  read  my  book,  it  appears. 
I  am  veiy  pleased  to  hear  he  has  a  copy,  but  I  wish  he  would 
read  it  more  carefully,  for  he  would  then  see  that  on  page  G6 
Potatoes  are  only  recommended  to  be  planted  6  inches  deep 
on  light  land,  such  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cotswold 
Bills,  and  that  on  heavy  land  the  reverse  plan  is  reccommended. 
With  regard  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  book  it  is  not  for  me 
to  spea£  It  has  been  reviewed  in  several  of  the  leading  journals, 
and  well  spoken  of.  It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Irish  Government 
as  the  official  reference  book  as  to  the  disease,  and  I  have 
received  letters  of  approval  horn  all  parts  of  England,  which 
ought  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  anyone. — The  Wbiteb  of  *^Thb 
Potato  Dissasb  and  How  to  Prevent  it." 


A   WEEK  IN  YORKSHIRE.— No.  2. 

OAEWOBTH   HOUSE  —  THE  WINTER   OIBDEN. 
{Continued  from  page  241,) 

Is  my  last  notes  on  this  extraordinaiy  garden  it  was  stated  that 
BCr.  Hoiden*s  mansion  was  situated  within  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  public  road  that  traverses  the  village.  This  road  skirts 
what  in  a  flat  district  might  be  termed  a  range  of  hiUs.  It  will 
render  the  position  intelligible  to  say  that  the  road  runs  east  and 
west,  and  on  the  right  hand  side,  travelling  westward,  the  ground 
rises  somewhat  abruptly  to  a  considerable  altitude  ;  on  the  left  is 
the  picturesque  vale,  in  which  Haworth  is  conspicuous  with  its 
new  church  and  old  spire.  Oakworth  House  being  immediatdy 
at  the  foot  of  the  rising  ground  mentioned,  and  the  winter  garden 
being  in  the  rear  of  Sie  mansion,  and  the  other  glass  structures 
again  in  the  rear  of  the  winter  garden,  it  follows  that  to  obtain 
the  necessary  levels  a  considerable  extent  of  quarrying  was 
requisite,  for  the  hill  is  composed  of  a  dense  mass  of  Yorkshire 
stone.  Had  the  ground  whereon  the  horticultural  edifices  are 
erected  been  uniformly  level  the  work  done  would  have  been  of 
great  magnitude  ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  entire  area  of 
the  winter  garden  had  to  be  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock  on 
one  side  or  end  to  the  depth  of,  apparently,  from  16  to  20  feet, 
the  undertaking  appears  to  have  been  little  short  of  stupendous — 
such  an  one  that  only  a  man  who  had  spent  a  life  in  facing  diffi- 
culties and  conquering  them  could  have  entered  on  and  carried 
it  out  so  completely,  thoroughly  and  successfully. 

To  commence,  then,  with  the  erection  of  this  large  winter 
garden,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  covers  an  area  of  nearly  half 
an  acre,  the  site  had  to  be  quarried  to  the  extent  indicated,  the 
stone  being  in  part  utilised  in  the  formation  of  the  huge  rockeries 
that  havel>een  previously  alluded  to.  The  building  is  square  in 
form,  or  nearly  so — a  side  entrance  from  the  front  being  through 
arches  of  rocks  between  the  mansion  and  chapel ;  but  the  principal 
entrance  is  directly  through  the  mansion,  which  is  singularly 
complete,  elaborate  in  its  ornamentation,  yet  chaste  and  rich. 

Considering  that  the  planting  and  furnishing  of  this  winter 
ciirden  was  only  commenced  last  autumn,  its  appearance  cannot 
fail  to  astonish  the  visitor  on  obtaining  his  first  glance  of  the 
interior.  Five  large  beds  occupy  the  central  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, and  extend  almost  its  entire  length.  On  the  margins  of 
these  beds  the  hot-water  pipes  are  arranged,  enclosed  in  ornamental 
gratines,  coped  with  an  iron  cornice,  the  ** walls"  being  about 
2  feet  high.  At  intervals  along  the  top  are  vases  for  groups  of 
plants  alternating  with  pillars  or  pedestals  for  individual  speci- 
mens ;  and  between  these,  on  the  top  of  the  walls  or  curbs,  oma- 
mental-toliaged  and  flowering  plants  in  pots  are  arranged.  The 
vases  are  furnished  with  Yuccas,  Ferns,  a  few  flowering  plants, 
and  Tradescantia  zebrina ;  but  ordinary  flowering  plants,  such  as 
Pelargoniums,  &c.,  are  necessarily  transient  so  far  m>m  the  glas& 
espedally  in  summer,  and  more  of  such  plants  with  persistent  ana 
oniamental  foliage  will  probably  be  found  more  satisfying.    For 


the  pedestals  such  plants  as  variegated  Yuccas,  Aloes,  Suryas, 
Dasylirions,  and  others  of  the  same  nature  would  have  a  fine 
effect,  and  would  improve  yearly  in  value  and  beauty.  Such 
plants  are  already  represented,  and  in  due  time  the  number  of 
them  will  be  probably  increased.  Planted  out  in  the  beds  are  the 
permanent  specimens — Palms,  Ck)rdylines,  Cycadaceous  plants, 
Tree  Ferns,  Camellias,  Oranges,  Sikkim  Rhododendrons,  varie- 
gated Buryas  and  Yuccas,  Theophrastas,  Araucarias,  Acacias,  Gre- 
villeas.  Sec,  with  Eucalyptus  globulus  planted  near  the  pillars,  to 
which  the  trees  are  tramed,  and  which  are  making  rapid  and 
healthy  growth.  The  girders  of  the  roof  will  eventually  be  covered 
with  dimbers,  several  of  which  have  been  planted,  and  some  are 
making  good  progress.  A  structure  of  this  kind  affords  suitable 
positions  for  a  great  variety  of  climbing  pillar  plants,  of  which  the 
following  are  examples  : — Of  the  Tacsonias,  such  as  T.  exoniensis, 
T.  Van- Volxemi,  and  T.  mollissima  are  all  suitable ;  and  of  the  Passi- 
floras,  Comte  Nesselrode,  Imp^ratrice  Kug^ie,  and  cserulea  race- 
mosa  are  among  the  most  useful.  On  the  cool  moist  part  of  such 
a  building  Lapagerias  would  thrive,  and  in  the  lighter  positions 
Clematises,  Bignonias,  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  and  the  fragrant 
Pergularia  odoratissima,  with  Habrothamnuses ;  Acacias  dealbata, 
oleifolia  elegans,  and  others ;  Plumbagos,  Rhynchospermums, 
Jasminums,  Bomareas,  &c.  Some  of  these  are  already  represented, 
and  in  due  time  such  plants  will  have  an  elegant  appearance. 

At  the  end  opposite  the  mansion  the  effect  is  strikingly  pic- 
turesque, original,  and  unique.  The  excavations  were  not  carried 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  building,  but  were  stopped  some  20  feet 
short  of  it,  leaving  the  natural  face  of  the  rocks  about  as  bold 
and  rugged  as  the  mind  can  imagine.  With  good  taste  in  design- 
ing and  careful  execution  of  the  work,  a  most  imposing  effect  has 
bc^  produced  here.  A  chasm  has  be^n  made  to  form  the  bed  of 
a  caso&de,  down  which  the  water  rushes,  not  in  a  smooth  stream 
as  if  from  a  trough,  but  in  a  series  of  jumps  and  bounds,  break- 
ing it  up  like  a  mountain  torrent  as  it  dashes  into  the  pool  below. 
On  either  side  of  this  cascade  are  laige  caverns  with  dark  and 
twisted  passages — a  cool  hermit-like  retreat,  in  striking  contrast 
to  ^e  more  artistic  scene  of  the  ornate  building  and  its  diversi- 
fied vegetation.  In  suitable  positions  at  the  front  of  this  pre- 
cipice, and  on  ledges  on  its  rugged  face,  are  large  plants  growing 
freely — Phormium  tenax  variegatum,  Latanias,  l^ree  and  other 
Ferns,  Yuccas,  and  many  others  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enume- 
rate. This  boldly  indented  and  broken  face  of  rocks  and  vegeta- 
tion, which  extends  across  ihe  building,  may  possibly  be  about 
15  feet  high,  and  on  the  top  is  what  may  be  termed  a  balcony 
garden  of  considerable  extent,  and  certainly  original  in  design. 
This  is  reached  by  two  twisting  fiights  of  rude  stone  steps,  appear- 
ing as  if  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock— one  fiight  on  each  side  of 
the  building ;  but  we  ascend  to  the  balcony  by  another  and  a 
much  longer  route. 

It  must  be  said  now  that  the  pleasure  ground  side  of  the  winter 
garden  is  of  glass  from  the  roof  almost  to  the  ground,  the  other 
side  being  a  wall  of  rocks.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  artificial,  but 
so  admirably  executed  as  to  appear  most  natural.  At  the  base 
are  rough  boulders  that  lie  in  the  bed  of  a  tortuous  stream, 
which  meanders  along  under  the  shade  of  Ferns.  In  this  wall  of 
rock  large  irregularly-shaped  mirrors  are  embrasured  at  intervals,| 
by  which  the  entire  garden  is  reflected,  this  apparently  doubling 
its  size  and  giving  a  tropical  forest-like  appearance  to  the  scene. 
At  the  mansion  end  of  the  building  we  step  across  the  stream, 
and  a  narrow  path  leads  to  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  building. 
Near  this  door  is  apparently  the  weather-worn  trunk  of  a  huge 
Elm — an  exact  resemblance  of  a  monarch  of  the  forest,  with  its 
big  arms  sawn  off  at  short  distances  from  the  trunk,  the  hollow 
extremities  of  which  form  receptacles  for  plants—Aspidistra 
lurida  variegata.  Aloes,  and  on  the  summit  a  fine  specimen  with 
large  gracefully  drooping  &onds  of  Encephalartos  ampliatus. 
Nearing  the  tree  we  find  it  not  so  old  as  it  at  first  sight  appeared, 
and  instead  of  its  having  weathered  the  storms  of  centuries  it  had 
been  raised  in  a  few  months  by  skilful  French  artists,  for  its  sub- 
stance is  cement .  Passing  partly  round  the  gigantic  trunk  we  find  a 
fissure,  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  man  whose  curiosity  naturally 
impels  him  to  enter.  Inside  he  sees  a  sort  of  corkscrew  arrange- 
ment of  rough  stones ;  these  he  ventures  to  climb,  to  look  out  of 
the  top  of  me  remarkable  cylinder,  but  reaching  the  summit  he 
is  surprised  to  find  that  he  is  by  no  means  at  the  end  of  his 
journey.  He  finds  himsdf  at  the  end  of  a  rocky  parapet,  his  head 
nearly  touching  the  roof ;  and  on  he  goes,  now  stepping  across  an 
apparent  fissure,  now  on  a  boulder.  He  follows  his  irregular  yet 
perfectly  safe  track,  and  looking  down  admiringly  on  the  scene 
below  and  with  feelings  of  astonishment  at  his  position  above  he 
eventually  finds  himself  in  the  balcony  garden  before  mentioned 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  building.  This  elevated  portion  is  still 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  roof,  and  there  is  ample  height 


for  Palme,  Tree  FemK,  and  otbu  omaniental  plants  that  i 
coniidcrable  size.  Tbe  balcony  is  rendered  extremely  at 
by  (he  tastefnl  association  of  rocltwork,  water,  knolla,  borders,  and 
cnm'iig  wHlka.  Near  the  margin  of  Iha  precipice  is  on  one  side 
a  fpleodid  specimen  of  Latania  borbonicn,  and  on  tbe  olber  a  fine 
Cycas  circinalis.  These  are  what  may  be  termed  the  two  eorner 
plants.  They  are  planted  on  Rela^inella-coyered  monnd!",  and  haTe 
B  fine  effect,  both  as  seen  from  aboTc  and  below.  Amongst  tbe 
Tocks  are  indiridual  plants  of  Ynceaa,  Atoes,  Ferns,  CnmelliaB.  lie, 
and  io  the  pools  are  water  Lilies  margined  with  Ferns.  It  is  from 
here  that  the  water  is  "  tamed  on  "  and  the  cascades  borst  out, 
the  water  mahing  down  Its  rocky  bed  into  the  pool  below.  And 
not  here  alone  doen  the  water  issne,  bnt  from  Tariona  points  ell 
along  the  aide  of  tbe  buildinfr,  the  parapet  of  wbicb  we  onTe  juit 
trarersed,  it  splashes,  and  dashess  and  foams,  pursuing  its  head- 
long course  in  the  etream  below,  and  flows  into  culverts  at  the 
opposite  end  of  tbe  building.  When  the  fnti  water  foree  ii  on 
and  the  snpplj  is  nnlimited  the  roar  of  the  eeveml  cascades  Is 
half  deafeninjr,  and  on  a  hot  day  highly  TGfreshing.  When  the  face 
of  the  rocks  becomes  more  clothed  with  vegetation  (some  of  the 
choice  TBriegated  and  other  iTies  would  tbrire  and  look  well  here) 
the  effect  of  this  splendid  house  will  be  grand  ;  it  is  fine  now,  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  much  bas  been  done  in  Ihe  way  of  planting 
and  furnishing  since  the  work  commenced. 

Aa  was  mentioned  last  week,  tbe  floor  of  the  winter  garden  is 
of  mosaic  work  wrought  in  chaste  designs  and  executed  in  the 
most  ckilfnl  manner.  Considering  the  extent  and  artistic  cha- 
racter of  tbe  work  it  haano  eqaal  that  I  am  aware  of  in  any  other 
stmolure  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  Few  of  the  pieces  of 
marble  employed  appear  to  exceed  half  an  inch  square,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  there  are  probably  a  thousand  square  yards  of 
this  mosaic  flooring  some  idea  of  tbe  magnitude  of  the  work  may 
be  formed. 

In  connection  with  this  remarkable  stmctnre  is  a  billiard  room 
and  Turkish  baths,  all  furnished  in  the  most  complete  manner. 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  illuminating  (bis  winter  garden 
with  the  electric  light,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Siemens'  cxperi- 
mtutg,  has  such  a  striking  and  beneficial  effect  on  vegetation. 
Mt.  Hnlden  has  certainly  a  fine  field  tor  testing  it ;  and  ae  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  so  much  light— the  lacifer  match— his 
enterprise  may  yet  place  us  under  further  obligations  with  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  of  all  modes  of  artificial  illumination  in 
connection  with  the  growth  of  plant*  and  trees. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  Mr.  Holden's  winter 
garden  is  no  ordinary  stnictare  ;  it  is  in  fact  eitraordinaiy  both  in 
conception  and  execution,  and  owner,  arehitect,  and  gardener 
ore  alike  to  be  congratulated  on  its  condition.  It  will  improre 
with  years,  and  all  will  share  in  the  hope  that  Hr.  Holden  may 
long  enjoy  the  splendid  structure  that  he  has  at  inch  great  cost 
and  laboor  succeeded  in  bringing  to  it*  present  very  advanced 
state  of  completion. — A  Bambleb. 


Tbe  Committee  of  tbe  HAidbtonb  CHsrsADTBEum  and 
Fbuit  Soctibtt,  which  is  nnder  distlngniihed  patronage,  have 
issued  a  liberal  schedule.  We  observe  that  a  clan  is  provided 
open  to  all  England  (or  thirty-six  incurred  blooms,  distinct, 
of  large-flowered  Ctuysantbemums,  the  first  priie  being  a  ailver 
cnp  value  £10  lOi.,  the  remaining  pritet  being  £4  and  £2  re- 
spectively. There  is  also  a  clan  for  eighteen  phtes  of  Apples, 
distinct  varieties,  open  to  all  comers,  the  first  prise  being  a  silver 
cup  value  £5  Bi.,  offered  by  H.  A.  Brassey,  Bsq,,  M.P. ;  tbe  second 
and  third  priies  of  £2  2«.  and  £1  1/.  being  offered  by  Boger  Leigh, 
Esq.,  H.P.  Lord  Holmesdale  also  offers  a  silver  cup,  value  £&, 
in  the  county  section  for  twelve  speoimena  "of  large-flowering 
Chryranthemnms.  Sir  B.  Filmer,  Bart,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  M.P.,  ue  also  amouR  the 
donors  In  the  priee  lUL  A  Society  thus  well  sifiipoTted,  and  in  a 
fine  district  for  fruit  culture  and  good  gardena,  onght  to  produce 
a  very  large  and  fine  exhibition. 

and  sncceBsfnl  cultivator  writes  as  folloirs 


relative  to  watebino,  TBEHCHisn,  and  HiTLcaiKQ  : — "We  have 
to  tbnnk  a  system  of  deep  trcnchicg  for  carrying  us  well  threugh 
tbe  late  drought,  so  that  Peas,  French  Beans,  Vegetable  Marrows, 
Lettnccs,  Fadivc,  and  young  Cabbages,  are  now  plentiful.  Slight 
mulcbiegs  of  balf-decayed  manure  placed  between  the  crops  were 
of  the  greatest  value.  Asters,  Pansics,  Carnations,  Marigolds,  ftc, 
have  l>een  withoot  water.  Dahlias  we  have  watered  to  keep  the 
plants  on  flowering  and  to  increase  the  siie  of  tubers  for  stock 
purposes.  Oladioli  have  been  eilm  flne  with  tu  this  year ;  these 
have  had  one  thorough  good  drenching  of  water  tn  order  to  swell 
up  the  corma  for  next  year's  blooming.  Pentstemone  have  also 
bad  to  be  watered  in  order  to  prodncc  a  sufficient  number  of 
cuttings,  the  flowering  having  eibanited  some  of  the  plants  so 
much  that  no  cuttings  were  to  be  bad." 

The  annoal  autumn  Eibibiiion  of  the  BsixroK,  Stbeat- 

HAH,  AND  Clapham  Hobticdltqsal  Society  will  bo  held  in 
tbe  Lecture  Hall,  Btieatham,  on  November  llth  and  12th.  The 
exhibitions  of  this  Society  have  gone  on  steadily  improving  slnee 
the  Society  was  established.  The  district  appears  to  include 
many  good  cultivators,  and  in  every  section  tbe  exhibits  have 
been  bighly  creditable,  specimen  Chrysanthemums  having  been 
generally  exceptionally  fine.  Good  prises  are  oSai«d  for  them 
this  year,  also  for  cut  blooms,  and  several  classes  are  devoted  to 
stove  and  greenhouse  planl^  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  Society 
appears  to  be  admirably  managed,  and  nnqoestioBably  possesses 
a  competent  Becjctary  in  Ur.  Hall.  The  coming  Show  will  no 
doubt  rank  amongst  the  best  of  suburban  exhibitions. 

A  coBBEaPONDENT  writing  from  the  neighbourhoood  ot 

Wimbledon  says  :— "I  often  wonder  that  tbe  habdt  Maticbs 
are  not  more  frequently  grown  in  gardens,  as  they  are  certainly 
very  attractive,  and  just  now  are  with  me  in  fine  condition.  One 
species  that  I  especially  admire  is  Slatice  tatarica,  ot  dwarf  habit, 
bearing  an  Immense  Inflorescence  ot  small  flowcra  with  mlvery 
white  calyxes  and  rosy-colonred  corollas.  S.  dendflora  is  another 
pretty  species,  compact  io  babit,  with  numerous  purplish  blue 
flowers.  S.  Limooium,  the  well-known  British  species,  is  not  les* 
pleasing,  the  foliage  being  very  large,  of  a  deep  ebtniog  green 
colour,  and  the  large  spreading  inflorescence  is  crowded  with  very 
•mall  pale  purple  flowers." 

At  tbe  BBiasTOS    HoanctTLTiTBAL    Exhibttioii  an 

incident  occurred  showing  how  careful  it  is  necessary  for  intend- 
ing competitors  to  be  when  giving  notice  of  cutty.  Tbe  Corpora- 
tion cnp,  offered  for  a  collection  of  floe-foliage  plants,  was 
awarded  for  the  specimens  from  Handerosa  Park,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  but  by  mistake  the  name  of  Mr.  Bann's  foreman  was 
printed  on  the  priie  card  and  engraved  on  the  cup.  He  had,  it 
appears,  conducted  the  correspondence  in  reference  to  exhibit- 
ing, and  thence  the  error  arose.  At  the  same  Exhibltian  the 
Directors  of  the  I/indon,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Bailway  most 
liberally  provided  free  carriage  for  all  exhibits  from  any  station 
on  their  line  to  Brighton  and  back  i^ain, 

RELATITE  to  FLAKTIHa  BBHUB8  AND  TBBBa   NBAB  THE 

BEA,  Ur.  B.  Cowan  writes  as  follows: — "I  shoold  feel  glad 
if  any  of  tbe  leaden  ot  the  Journal  who  have  lived  near  the  sea 
would  give  me  their  advice  as  to  what  trees  or  shrubs  endure  the 
strong  saline  air,  and  are  also  not  affected  by  the  manutaotiuie  of 
chemicals,  such  as  alkalis,  muriatic  add  gases,  ftc.  When  tbe 
wind  is  in  the  east  we  get  the  breecea  direct  from  the  sea,  and 
when  In  the  west  the  air  is  quite  thick,  and  at  times  strongly 
Impregnated  with  the  smell  of  alkalis.  I  am  extremely  anxious 
to  ptaDt,btit  amat  alosstoknowwhatisbeattodo.  Nothingseems 
to  stand  here  but  Elders ;  I  therefore  feel  inclined  to  plant  belts  of 
them  lor  shelter.  Can  it  be  explained  why  Bldera  withstand  the 
eftect  of  chemicals  T  Is  it  throogb  any  peculiar  c^emkal  ec(i> 
stitnent  they  contain  1 " 
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An  extiemelj  ornamental  example  of  Euokthus  lati- 

FQLius  now  attracts  attention  in  tlie  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. 
It  was  LoudoQ*8  favourite,  who  thongfat  it  finer  than  all  other 
species.  This  tree  shows  be  was  quite  correct.  It  has  yeiy  laige 
pendnloQS  fruits  in  profusion,  and  the  effect  is  enhanced  by  the 
orange-coloured  seeds  of  the  bursting  capsules.  The  leares  are 
large,  and  just  now  are  assuming  the  red  autumn  tint  for  which 
alone  the  tree  is  yaluable. 

A  00BBB8P01VDBKT,  BoY.  A.  Fitoh,  will  feel  greatly  obliged 

if  any  of  our  readers  can  give  the  years  in  which  the  following 
yarieties  of  Potatoes  were  introduced :— Fox*s  Seedling,  Bivers's 
Ashleaf,  Hyatt's  Ashleaf,  and  the  Lapstone. 

Air  old  but  seldom  seen  plant— yiz.,  IsOTOMA  Azillabis, 

an  ally  of  the  Lobelias,  was  recently  flowering  in  the  grounds 
devoted  to  herbaceous  plants  at  Eew.  It  is  dwarf,  rarely  exceed* 
ing  a  foot  in  heights  The  leaves  are  narrow,  irregularly  and  deeply 
cnt  down  the  margin,  and  dark  green  in  colour.  The  flowers  are 
home  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  slender  peduncles 
several  inches  long;  the  corollas  are  long  and  tubular,  with  a 
pale  Ulac  blue  limb  of  five  spreading  divisions.  It  is  easily 
grown,  and  the  delicate  tint  of  the  fiowers  is  very  distinct  and 
pleasing, 

A  COBBESPONDENT  informs  us  tiiat  A»  ExHiBinoif  OF 

CUT  FLOWEBS  was  held  at  Maidstone  on  the  8th  inst  by  the 
Gardeners*  Mutual  Improvement  Society  of  that  town.  Asters 
and  Phloxes  were  especially  well  shown,  but  Dahlias  were  not 
Tcry  abundant.  The  chief  prizetakers  in  the  classes  for  the  two 
former  were  Mrs.  Brook,  Manor  House  (Mr.  J.  Godden) ;  Miss 
Farmer,  Leeds  (Mr.  B.  Brown) ;  Lady  Lennox,  Mereworth  (Mr. 
JefEeiy) ;  Messrs.  HoUingsworth  (Mr.  H.  Esall) ;  F.  Pine,  Bsq. 
(Mr.  Hepworth) ;  and  J.  Moncton,  Bsq.  (Mr.  J.  Mills).  Grapes 
were  shown  by  J.  Whatman,  Esq.  (Mr.  McLean),  and  by  Messrs. 
Exell  and  Morris.  The  arrangements  were  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Frost  and  Harrison. 

Mb.  Ewabt  of  Apethorpe  Gardens,  Wansford,  North- 
amptonshire, informs  us  that  in  April  last  he  planted  6^  lbs.  of 
SuTTOif's  Maonum  Bonum  POTATO,  and  when  the  crop  was 
dug  on  the  9th  inst  the  produce  was  found  to  weigh  231  lbs.,  all 
sound  table  Potatoes. 

—  An  observant  cultivator  speaks  in  the  following  eulo- 
gistic strain  concerning  the  Scotch  Chajcpion  Potato  :•— ^'  A 
friend  of  mine  has  at  least  600  acres  of  this  variety,  and  not  a 
sign  of  disease  among  the  whole  of  it.  J,  too,  have  grown  the 
*  Champion  *  to  some  extent,  but  not  so  largely  as  above  noted, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  as  a  disease-resister  and  bountiful 
cropper  it  is  unrivalled.  If  anyone  should  ask  me  how  we  are  to 
avoid  the  Potato  disease  I  would  answer— Grow  the  Ghampion, 
even  though  it  cannot  be  lifted  until  November." 

A  VBBT  common  error  in  wikdow  oabdbnino  is  that  of 

attempting  too  much.  Too  many  plants  are  crowded  into  the 
little  space  at  command,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  each  the 
air  and  light  it  should  have.  Again,  plants  of  too  diverse  character 
are  brought  togeliier.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  tropical 
plants,  and  plants  from  the  temperate  zone,  if  not  even  alpine 
plants,  all  crowded  into  the  same  window  and  subjected  to  the 
same  temperature  and  treatment.  Better  far  to  have  one  healthy 
well-grown  plant  that  will  yield  its  flowers  in  perfection  than  a 
dozen  sickly,  feeble,  wretched  plants,  that  have  no  beauty  either 
of  leaf  or  blossom. 

-^—  Bxpobts  about  the  serious  damage  done  by  last  winter's 
frosts  to  the  Yikes  and  fbuit  tbebs  in  Gbbmant,  the  extent 
of  which  is  now  being  realised,  state  that  in  the  district  around 
Fulda  over  fifty-fiFe  thousand  fruit  trees  have  been  killed,  being 
about  one-fourth  of  all  in  the  district.    The  Vines  seem  to  have 


fared  better.  The  stock  has  suffered  in  many  cases,  while  the 
root  is  still  vigorous.  But  the  injury  even  to  the  Vines  will  be 
felt  for  some  years.  The  Boses  also  have  suffered  greatly.  The 
Tea  Bose  has  almost  disappeared  throughout  the  Bhine  valley, 
and  even  the  common  Dog  Bose  has  been  quite  destrojed  in 
many  places.  The  deep  valleys  suffered  most,  while  elevated 
slopes  and  open  places  escaped  with  minor  losses. 

Wb  learn  that  Mb.  Matthbws  of  the  Boyal  Pottery, 

Weston-super-Mare,  was  awarded  a  large  silver  medal  for  a  dis- 
play of  terra  cotta  vases  and  garden  pottery  at  the  Wirral  and 
Birkenhead  Agricultural  Society*s  annual  Show  held  at  Birkenhead 
on  the  8th  and  9th  inst 

An  American  contemporary  refers  as  follows  to  Mr.  John 

H.  Pabnell*8  (brother  of  Mr.  Pamell,  M.P.)  Peaoh  obohabd 
IN  Alabama.  This  orchard  is  a  field  of  250  acres,  con- 
taining about  eighty  thousand  trees.  In  a  good  season  Mr. 
Pamell  sells  one  hundred  thousand  boxes,  or  a  million  and  a  half 
pounds  weight,  of  Peaches.  Our  contemporary  says  that  Pamell's 
Peaches  are  renowned  throughout  the  States,  and  that  his  ship- 
ments reach  the  most  distant  cities  of  the  American  Continent 


EARLY  HARVEST  APPLE. 

I  CAN  fully  confirm,  if  confirmation  were  needed,  the  recom- 
mendation in  your  correspondents'  column  of  last  week,  that  this 
Apple  should  be  grown  in  all  collections.  It  is  there  stated  to  be 
adapted  for  dwarf  and  espalier  training  when  grown  on  the 
Paradise  stock.  It  is  also,  it  may  be  add^,  equally  well  adapted 
for  standards  on  the  Crab  stock,  on  whicb  it  grows  healthily  and 
freely  in  ordinary  good  soil.  About  fifteen  years  ago  I  planted 
several  varieties  of  Applel^  and  none  has  g^ven  more  sati^action 
than  Early  Harvest  It  is  one  of  the  finest  trees  of  all  now,  and 
bears  good  fruit  freely.  Although  not  particularly  handsome  in 
appearance,  the  fruit  is  often  above  medium  size,  juicy  and  re- 
freshing, and  is  much  esteemed  in  hot  weather.  I  was  not  pre- 
viously aware  that  this  Apple  was  of  American  origin ;  that,  how- 
ever, is  no  drawback,  for  it  is  now  quite  naturalised,  and  succeeds 
as  well  as  any  other  early  variety  that  I  am  acquainted  wiUi  in 
English  gardens.  Those  who  want  a  few  pecks  or  bushels  of 
juicy  and  palatable  table  Apples  during  harvest  cannot  do  better 
than  plant  trees  of  this  useful  and  too  little  known  variety. — 
A.  M.  C 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

September  14th. 

Dahlias  conBtitnted  the  most  imposing  portion  of  the  exhibits  at 
this  meeting,  the  oollection  from  Mr.  H.  Cannell  being  especially  fine. 
Messrs.  Keynes  and  Bawlings  also  contributed  largely.  Mr.  J.  Roberts' 
group  of  dwarf  Scabious  attracted  much  attention.  The  ornamental 
Oaks  from  Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Son,  and  the  vegetables  from  Messrs. 
Stuart,  Mein,  &  Co.,  were  the  other  chief  features  of  the  meeting. 

Fbuit  COMMITTBB.--John  Lee,  Bs^.,  in  the  ohair.  The  fruits 
and  vegetables  submitted  to  the  Committee  were  not  very  numerous. 
Mr.  W.  Crump,  The  G^ardens,  Blenheim,  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate  for  a  seedling  red-fleshed  Melon  named  Blenheim  Orange, 
a  handsome  fruit  of  moderate  size,  globular  in  form,  finely  netted, 
with  a  great  depth  of  flesh  and  of  good  flavour.  The  seeds  were  stated 
to  have  been  taken  from  a  fruit  that  gained  first  prize  in  a  compe- 
tition of  over  thirty  fruits  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  summer 
Show,  June  8th,  1880.  The  form  originated  by  orossmg  Read's 
Scarlet-flesh  with  Hero  of  Bath.  Mr.  Crump  finds  it  very  prolific 
and  quick  in  ripening.  Ifr.  Roberts,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  Park, 
sent  a  fruit  of  a  seedling  Melon  that  had  been  grown  in  a  cold  frame. 
It  was  of  good  size  and  fair  flavour.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  Weirleigh, 
Brenchley,  Kent,  sent  samples  of  Diamond  Plum  to  show  the  effects 
of  stock  on  scion ;  the  fruits  gathered  from  the  variety  on  the  Sloe 
stock  being  much  smaller  tlum  those  from  a  plant  on  the  Mussel 
stock,  though  there  was  no  difference  in  flavour.  Mr.  George  Bun- 
yard,  Maidstone,  sent  a  new  Pear  named  Dr.  Jules  Gnyot,  a  very  hand- 
some Pear,  but  not  quite  ripe.  Herr  Ernest  Benarj's  Tomatoes, 
Turk's  Turban  and  White  Apple,  were  shown  from  Chiswick,  both  in 

food  condition.  From  the  Society's  garden  came  also  a  dish  of 
[alakovna  Apples,  a  Russian  variety  of  moderate  size  and  rich 
crimson  colour.  Samples  of  Red  Flat  Egyptian  Tnmip  Beet  and 
Guernsey  Half  Long  Parsnip,  a  variety  sent  to  Chiswick  by  MM.  Yil- 
morin,  Andrieuz,  et  Cie.,  Paris,  were  also  exhibited.  J.  Sonthgate, 
Esq.,  Selbome,  Streatham  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Salter),  sent  eight  fine 
fruits  of  a  Cucumber  named  Selbome  Rival,  a  cross  between  Marquis 
of  Lome  and  Tender  and  Tme.    It  was  cnaracterised  by  the  Com- 


mittee  as  "  a  rery  handsome  and  promiBing  Oacnmber,  bat  deficient 
in  flaronr,  which  may  be  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season.''  They 
lequested  that  frnits  should  be  submitted  again  in  tiie  fall  season. 
Mr.  John  Edwards,  The  Gkurdens,  Acton  BameU,  Shrewsbory,  sent 
examples  of  Yictoria  Kidney  Potato,  which  is  to  be  sent  to  Chis- 


Gabl^ges,  Leeks,  Beet,  Celery,  and  Vegetable  Marrows.    A  colturai 
commendation  was  awarded. 

Floral  Committbb.— James  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  As 
already  indicated  the  chief  display  consisted  of  Dahlias,  which  were 
in  extremely  fine  condition.  Ouier  plants  were  moderately  well 
shown,  but  not  in  great  numbers.  Mr.  H.  Gannell,  Bwanley,  Kent, 
contribated  a  large  and  representative  collection  of  Dahlias.  Show, 
Fancy,  Boaqaet,  and  single  varieties  were  shown  in  admirable  con- 
dition^  many  excellent  forms  bein|;  inclnded.  Some  of  the  best  Bouquet 
varieties  were  Perfection  of  Lihputians,  very  dark  maroon ;  Nabob, 
purplish,  neatly  quilled ;  National,  good  scarlet :  John  Sandy,  orange 
chrome  tint;  Sensation,  pale  yellow;  Snowflake,  white;  Northern 
Lijght,  rich  scarlet ;  Jjodj  Blandie,  good  white ;  Little  Model,  purplish 
cnmson  shaded ;  and  Rigolette,  ds^k  maroon.  In  the  Fancy  varie- 
ties the  followinflr  were  noteworthy  : — Regularity,  pink  with  maroon 
streaks ;  Grand  Duchess,  chrome  yellow,  crimson  streaks :  Chang, 
pale  primrose,  fine  maroon  streaks ;  B.  Bums,  bright  purple,  darker 
streaks ;  and  Florence  Stark,  white,  crimson  streu:ed.  Among  the 
Show  varieties  were  H.  Tomer,  handsome  white;  G>.  Smith,  deep 
crimson :  Victoir,  deep  maroon ;  J.  Kejmes,  rich  yellow ;  H.  Bono, 
fine  brignt  purple ;  J.  Bennett,  good  scarlet ;  and  Amy  Bobsa^,  pur- 
plish puce,  all  fine  varieties.  Dahlia  Juarezii  was  also  very  br^ht 
and  good.  Cultural  commendations  were  awuxled  for  these  collections. 
Mr.  Cannell  also  sent  a  plant  of  Iresine  Wallisi  of  continental  origin, 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  Iresine  Herbstii  in  the  foliage  and  habit,  but 
with  the  colour  of  L  Lindeni ;  it  was  very  dwarf  and  compact.  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.  exhibited  several  new  Coleuses  that  were  not, 
however,  deemed  sufficiently  distinct  to  merit  an  award. 

Mr.  J.  Roberts.  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  exhibited 
a  group  of  dwarf  Scabious  in  pots  to  show  what  useful  plants  they 
are  for  decorative  purposes  in  autumn.  They  were  Bingfj  in  24-size 
pots,  and  averagc^l  about  18  inches  in  height,  bearing  a  number 
of  brightly  coloured  fiower  heads.  Crimson,  maroon,  pink,  white, 
and  pnrple  were  represented.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded. 
Mr.  G.  Fry,  Further  Green,  Lewisham,  sent  a  plant  of  the  peculiar 
Rubus  australis.  or  Australian  Bramble,  with  trifoliate  leaves,  very 
slender  petiole-like  leafiets  covered  with  small  white  spines.  It 
bears  in  Australia  the  name  of  *'  Lawyers." 

Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son^  Hammersmith,  exhibited  a  fine  collection 
of  ornamental  OakSj  includmg  about  sixty  forms.  Some  of  the  most 
distinct  and  attractive  were  the  following : — Quercus  oerris  elegant- 
issima,  prettily  variegated ;  Q.  concordea,  pale  yellow  foliage ;  Q. 
argentea  picta,  pale  green  spotted  and  streaked  with  white  ;  Q.  atro- 
purpurea,  fine  purple  tint ;  Q.  pectinata,  neatly  divided  leaves ;  and 
Q.  nlicifolia,  similar.  Some  variegated  Elms  and  Chestnuts  were 
also  exhibited,  all  good.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  for  the 
group,  and  for  a  box  of  Tuberous  Begonia  blooms  gathered  from 
plants  p^own  out  of  doors  ;  they  were  especially  noteworthy  for 
their  bright  colours. 

Mr.  W.  Ig^ulden,  The  Gardens,  Orsett  Hall.  Romford,  exhibited 
plants  of  an  improved  form  of  Begonia  sempernorens.  named  grandi- 
flora.  It  chiefiy  differed  from  the  type  in  the  larger  size  of  the  pure 
white  fiowers,  the  good  trusses,  and  the  freedom  with  which  they  are 
produced.  It  is  likely  to  be  very  useful  for  cutting  purposes,  but  the 
Committee  desired  to  see  it  with  the  species  and  a  variety  oi  Messrs. 
Suttons'.  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  sent  about  nine  dozen  fine 
Dahlia  blooms,  both  Show  and  Fancy  varieties  being  well  represented. 
Several  good  new  varieties  were  certificated.  Messrs.  Rawlings, 
Bros.,  florists,  Old  Church,  Romford,  also  exhibited  several  handsome 
seedling  Dahlias ;  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Harris,  Orpington,  Kent,  staged 
blooms  of  a  beautiful  yellow  Show  Dahlia  named  President,  faS-ly 
ffood  in  form  and  of  a  most  delicate  pale  yellow  tint.  Mr.  Charles 
rToble,  Bagshot,  sent  flowers  of  Rose  Queen  of  the  Bedders,  of  which  it 
is  stated  flowers  may  be  cut  durixig  five  months  of  the  year  in  ttie  open 
ground.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  Tregothnan,  Comwall, 
sent  flowers  of  Bougainvillea  glabra  gathered  from  plants  growing 
outside  unprotected.  Sir  H.  W.  Parker,  Stawell  House,  Richmond 
(Mr.  Bowell),  exhibited  flowers  of  a  very  eood  variety  of  Lapageria 
rosea.  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  The  Gardens,  Sandywell  Park.  Cheltenham, 
was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  collection  of  seedling  Coleuses, 
some  of  which  were  excellently  coloured.  "From  the  Society's  garden 
came  fruits  of  the  pretty  Fragaria  indica.  so  attractive  either  grown 
in  pots  or  on  the  rockery,  and  flowers  of  tne  rich  crimson  Canna  iridi- 
flora  hybrida. 

FirstKdass  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants  and 
flowers: — 

Coleus  Mrs.  W,  M.  Shirref  (King).— A  handsome  and  effective 
variety  of  good  compact  habit,  with  neat  leaves,  having  a  centre  of 
rich  bright  crimson  surroundea  by  a  band  of  maroon,  and  with  an 
evenly  crenated  green  margin.  iJadoubtedly  one  of  the  best  that 
has  been  exhibited. 

Dahlia  Walter  N,  Williams  (Keynes).— This  was  certificated  as  a 
**  decorative  flower."    It  was  chiefly  notable  for  the  extremely  bright 


scarlet  colour  and  its  great  size,  but  was  not  of  sufficiently  good  form 
to  merit  a  certificate  as  a  show  variety. 

Dahlia  Joseph  Green  (Keynes).— A  very  good  scarlet  flower,  de- 
scribed on  page  264  in  the  report  of  the  Brighton  Show. 

Dahlia  Mr,  Harris  fRawlings).  —  Excellent  flower,  good  depth, 
rather  hollow  in  centre  but  very  regular  in  ouUine ;  colour  deep  rich 
crimson  maroon. 

Dahlia  Frank  Rawlings  (Rawlings). — A  handsome  flower,  very 
symmetrical,  rather  low  in  tne  centre,  rich  purple  colour,  very  good 
depth. 

CroUm  B.  Franch  SeUiere  (Chantrier,  fr^res,  France). — ^An  extremely 
distinct  variety,  with  leaves  from  a  foot  to  15  indies  in  length,  8  or 
4  inches  broad,  vexy  distinctly  veined  and  variegated  with  yellowish 
white.    It  will  probably  form  a  fine  exhibition  plant. 


THE  SCOTCH  CHAMPION  POTATO. 

Mr.  Lttckhubst  seems  to  entertain  anything  bat  a  favoniable 
opinion  of  this  Potato.  I  really  cannot  think  he  has  the  right 
variety,  for  with  us  last  year  its  cropping,  its  keeping,  and  its 
cooking  qualities  were  all  Hiat  coold  oe  desired.  The  tabera 
when  cooked  were  beautifolly  white  and  very  mealy,  with  a  good 
flavour — BO  much  so,  that  I  never  had  one  complaint  from  the  time 
we  started  to  use  them  before  Christmas  last  year  until  July  this 
year.  At  that  time  being  so  good  I  had  orders  from  London  to 
send  more  of  them,  as  uiose  purchased  there  were  not  eatable. 
Surely  this  evidence  is  worth  something  as  to  the  merits  of  this 
useful  variety.  Trae,  it  has  one  great  drawbcu^k  in  its  deep  eye, 
but  its  other  good  qualities  are  so  overwhelming  that  we  ahnoBt, 
in  our  gratification,  lose  si^ht  of  this  defect,  for  it  has  absolutely 
been  a  question  of  Champions  or  no  Potatoes  with  as  and  other 
cultivators.  That  other  fine  variety  Magnum  Bonum  until  now 
has  been  too  expensive  to  have  been  generally  planted,  but  another 
year  I  hope  to  see  it  grown  as  largely  as  &e  Champion.  I  bad 
always  considered  Mr.  Luckhnrst  a  very  sober-minded  writer,  but 
in  this  case  surely  he  has  been  a  little  precipitate.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  both  producers  and  consumers  have  a  good  opinion 
of  the  Champion,  and  it  seems  to  be  remarkable  that  Mr.  Luckhnrst 
fails  to  find  even  one  qualification  to  recommend  it.  Tour  corre- 
spondent further  states  that  we  have  plenty  of  varieties  that 
possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  a  Potato  to  supply  os  for  eleven 
months  of  the  year.  I  have  tried  most  of  the  varieties  introduced 
for  the  last  twenty  to  thirty  years,  but  up  to  the  present  time  I  do 
not  know  of  one  that  I  can  depend  on  as  possessing  all  the  good 
qualities  during  the  period  named.  For  a  main  crop  I  find  the 
two  varieties  above  mentioned  by  far  the  most  reliable.  I  have 
just  been  to  the  field  and  forked  up  a  few  roots  of  the  Champion 
and  Magnum  Bonum,  and  resJly  they  aie  something  to  gladden 
one's  sight,  the  tubers  being  large,  numerous,  sound,  and  clean. 
Faterson's  Victoria  growing  by  the  side  of  them  are  a  poor  crop 
and  much  diseased — scarcely  worth  the  labour  of  taking  up.  Last 
year  our  Paterson's  were  very  bad ;  for  eveiy  bushel  we  secured 
we  had  something  like  19  bushels  of  Champions,  and  12  or  14  of 
Magnum  Bonum.  The  high  approval  I  l^ve  adduced  of  the 
quality  of  the  Champion  will  most  certainly  induce  me  to  grow 
it  extensively,  unless  Mr.  Luckhnrst  can  send  me  something 
better. — John  Tatlob,  HardvjioJte  Orange^  ^rembury, 

Mr.  Luckhttbst,  on  page  212,  in  reply  to  my  note  in  the  preced- 
ing issue,  asks  if  he  is  to  be  "  open  to  reouke  for  refusing  to  cultivate 
a  variety  in  which  most  of  the  points  of  excellence  that  a  Potato 
should  poraess  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  ? "  I  reply,  Certainly 
not.  He  is  fully  justified  in  discarding  any  variety  that  does  not 
answer  his  expectations.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  denounce 
the  Scotch  Champion  for  not  being  good  in  August.  It  cannot 
be  good  then.  To  my  suggestion  tiiat  Sie  true  variety  was  possibly 
not  obtained  "for  trial,*'  Mr.  Luckhnrst  makes  no  reply,  nor  does 
he  allude  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Champion  was  certificated 
for  its  good  quality  when  cooked.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  either 
to  overpraise  or  denounce  any  Potato  that  has  not  been  subjected 
to  a  fair  trial,  and  it  is  simply  impossible  for  anyone  to  fairly 
prove  the  quality  of  the  Scotch  (tampion  in  August.  The  true 
variety  is  not  fit  to  eat  then,  but  I  have  had  it  during  the  spring 
(when  no  other  Potatoes  were  to  be  had)  of  excellent  quality, 
and  I  think  I  know  a  good  Potato,  being— An  Irishman. 

I  HATfl  recently  been  through  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  that  Chiunpions  in  Ireland  and  England 
mean  one  and  the  same  Potato,  at  least  with  some  people.  The 
Champion  here  is  decidedly  a  very  late  Potato.  Still,  now  ap- 
proaching the  middle  of  September,  when  many  of  the  earlier 
idnds  are  wholly  consumed,  and  the  intermediate  varieties  in 
general  use,  it  is  quite  green  and  growing  freely.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  midland  counties,  every  one  of  which  I  have  been  throogh 


witliiii  the  pMt  fortnight,  and  it  ii  *till  more  n  in  Ulster.  The 
obserrer  can  see  the  patches  of  Champion  aa  he  drivu  by  at  a 
considerable  distance,  while  the  hanliDs  around  of  other  varietiea 
are  long  since  withered.  Visiting  at  Carlow,  a  tjpical  es«tem 
coantj,  1  eiamincd  stalks  here  and  there  and  foaad  the  Potato, 
thoagh  not  lai^e,  perfectly  free  from  blight,  and  when  well  cooked 
— and  I  will  recnr  to  that  point — ol  excellent  qoality,  mealy,  and 
diy.  Thia  was  partjcnlarly  the  caae  wben  grown  in  a  tolerably 
rich  diy  upland.  A  friend  ol  mine  bad  a  qnantity  in  a  sandy 
moor,  and  these  were  not  of  sach  good  table  qualitr,  bnt  fine  for 
seed,  for  which  purpose  they  were  grown.  The  st^s  of  those  are 
■till  green.  They  were  marked  by  blight  spots  on  the  leaves,  bnt, 
unlike  other  varieties,  the  fungtu  appears  to  be  nnable  to  make 
any  gteat  nrogress  in  destroyins  the  stalks  or  Btemi,  I  pienme 
owing  to  t£eii  firm,  fibroui^  woody  nature.    Bo  much  fbi  the  east 


of  Ireland.  Now  for  the  west,  wbkh  la  of  mncb  more  Importance, 
as  the  people  subsist  to  a  mncb  greater  extent  on  the  Potato  crop, 
as  they  hare  no  Wheat  nor  black  Oats  to  depend  oh.  There  the 
peasantry  were  dependant  on  cbaritable  aid  in  manv  cases,  and 
their  Champion  Potato  is  later  still ;  while  leaving  Sligo,  Mayo, 
and  Oalway  a  week  since  they  were  still  green,  and  in  no  case 
had  been  nsing  for  eating  porpoees.  How  can  this  be  the  same 
Champion  referred  to  by  Mr.  LQCkhnist  and  others,  and  that  had 
been  using  in  England  a  month  ^nee,  and  that  yonr  eorraapou- 
dents  not^  as  being  blighted  before  that  time  ?— W.  J,  H^  C^mnA 

AUGUSTE  JUBIB  PEAB. 

HATDto  been  certificated  on  Angnrt  34th  bj;  the  Fniit  Com- 

mittee  of  the  Boyal  Hortknltiuil  Society,  this  Fear  deouutdi 


Fig.  11.— AueCSTB  IX 


further  attention.  The  f  mlt  as  grown  at  Chiswick  is'aboTe  mediam 
siie,  31  inches  toes  and  S^  inches  wide,  obtuse  ovate ;  skin  green, 
becommg  yellowieb  green  as  it  ripcDS,  with  a  thin  apeclilcd  coat  of 
rniset  on  the  side  next  the  son,  and  strewed  all  over  with  russet 
patches.  Sye  closed  with  tooth-like  segments,  and  set  even 
with  the  surface  ;  stalk  from  1  to  1^  inch  long,  inserted  witbonl 
depiGsaion  ;  flesh  crisp,  ratber  granular,  sweet,  briskly  flavoured, 
and  with  a  fine  melon  fiavonr.  A.  Toloable  early  Pear,  lipe 
in  the  middle  of  Angnst,  and  which  is  well  worthy  of  genend 
cnltiTation. 

This  Pear  was  raised  at  the  Eeole  d'Horticnltnre  at  Ecolly, 
near  Lyons,  under  the  direction  of  onr  friend,  the  late  H.  Wll- 
lermof.  It  originated  from  seed  of  Benrri  Qlffard,  sown  on  the 
11th  of  August,  1861,  and  it  was  named  in  honour  of  M.  Angnste 
Jtirie,  President  of  the  Eorticnltnral  Society  of  the  Rhone.  The 
trait  aa  it  Is  gKwn  in  this  country  voiies  very  considerably  firom 
that  grown  m  France.    There  it  is  shorter  than  vrith  ns ;  the 


stalk  is  also  sborler  and  the  colour  much  brighter.  Out  fri^d 
Abb^  Dupuy  describes  it  as  orange  yellow  and  bright  red  on  the 
side  next  the  sun,  and  ripening  in  the  eud  of  Jalj  and  beginnins 
of  August.  It  is  thus  that  some  of  our  countrymen  make  such 
mistakes  in  giving  deacriptioDs  of  fruits,  which  are  mora  transla- 
tions from  foreign  works,  and  cot  made  from  the  fruit  itself  as 
grown  in  this  country.  The  fruit  represented  was  grown  in  Uie 
Bojal  Horticultural  Society's  Oardena,  where  the  tree  grows  well 
and  bears  freely  as  a  pyramid. 

PrCTOEUL  PEBIODICALS. 
Befebbinq  to  coloared  plates  of  flowers  "  An  Abtist  "  writes : 
"  These  appear  to  be  becoming  a  drag  in  the  market.  Once  they 
were  framed  and  cherished  by  gardeners,  now  tbey  decorate  tool 
sbeds  and  such  places,  and  appear  to  be  very  attractive  to  spiders, 
which  veil  them  with  their  slender  network.    These  plates  are 
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nothing  if  not  fair  and  honest  representations  of  flowers.  If  over- 
done they  deceive  purchasers;  if  underdone  th^  do  an  injustice 
to  the  flowers.  Two  remarkable  examples  of  inaccurate  flower 
delineation  have  just  come  under  my  notice.  An  imposing  volume, 
*  Greenhouse  Favourites/  published  by  Messrs.  Groombridf^e,  and 
a  number  of  '  Paxton's  Flo«<rer  Garden,'  issued  by  Messrs.  Cassell, 
each  contains  &  coloured  plate  of  Spiraea  palmata.  Let 'anyone 
examine  these  two  plates,  and  he  will  have  a  striking  instance  of 
the  vagaries  of  art  The  colour  of  the  flower  in  one  figure  is  lilac 
or  pale  washy  purple  with  a  few  crimson  blotches ;  in  the  other 
it  is  a  dull  heavy  crimson,  the  flowers  being  shown  in  masses  of 
ugly  lumpishness.  The  two  figures  of  the  same  plant  are  totally 
dissimilar,  and  neither  of  them  does  justice  to  a  beautiful  plant.*' 

Wc  have  referred  to  the  figures  indicated,  and  are  bound  to 
admit  that  our  correspondent  has  justification  for  bis  trenchant 
remarks  ;  but  we  may  remind  him  that  the  great  number  of  in- 
ferior plates  now  published  render  those  that  are  superior,  and 
these  arc  not  few,  of  greater  value. 

We  may  now  appropriately  refer  to  the  two  works  mentioned. 

"  Paxton's  Flower  Garden  "  (Cassell  &  Co).— On  perusing 
the  first  number  of  the  re-issue  in  parts  of  this  work  we  regret  to. 
notice  that  the  most  characteristic  representation  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared of  Spiraea  palmata  is  marred  by  faulty  colouring  ;  the  pii^ 
of  Aerides  crassifolium  is  much  better  in  this  respect.  The  work  is 
admirably  printed  on  superior  paper,  and  is  revised  by  Mr*  Zbomas 
Baines,  whose  reputation  as  a  plant-grower  is  a  g^uarantee  that 
the  cultural  instructions  embodied  in  the  work  are  reliable.  But 
why  capital  initial  letters  are  employed  for  specific  names  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand.  If  a  reform  is  being  initiated  it  is  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  system  adopted  by  all  liuropean 
botanists  of  repute,  for  the  disposition  of  men  of  science  and 
education  is  to  reduce,  not  increase,  the  number  of  capital  initial 
letters.  We  consider  such  letters  as  they  are  employed  in  "  Par*- 
ton's  Flower  Garden  "  iucongruous  and  a  mistake  ;  otherwise  the 
republication  of  the  work  is  timely,  and  if  the  two  plates. given 
monthly  are  of  a  superior  character,  each  number  will  bo  cheap 
at  a  shilling.  This  work  will  not  unlikely  become  very  popular^ 
and  when  completed  will  be  a  worthy  addition  to  all  gtunieneni' 
libraries. 

*•  Greenhouse  Favourites  "  (Groombridge  &  Smi). — This 
work  requires  little  comment,  as  its  merits  were  disotttted  in  these 
columns  when  it  was  appearing  in  monthly  parts.  We  need  only 
remark  that  it  makes  a  handsome  and  elaborately,  fimtbed  volume 
as  regards  binding,  printing,  and  paper.  Some  of  \b»  coloured 
plates  arc  also  worthy  of  commendation,  while  others  an  un* 
satisfactory.  The  cultural  particulars  are  geaeittlly  oenrec^  but 
in  some  instances  they  are  of  a  tediously  comoMmplaoe  char»cter, 
not  quite  in  harmony  with  the  ornate  character  ottlie  volume.  The 
lists  of  varieties  are  in  respect  of  some  genezA  wy  meagre^  and 
those  named  are  not  in  every  case  the  l^t  in  nwltivi^on  at  the 

§  resent  time,  while  curiously  enough  the  chi^rter  oa  BegoniM 
oes  not  include  the  most  popular  Tuberow-  asfltfoft  in  which 
there  are  now  so  many  grand  varieties. 


DRAINAGE— CULTIVATION  OF  THB  SOIL,  AND 

MANURES.— No.  4. 

The  preparation  of  manure  is  the  next  considemtica.  13irough 
a  press  of  general  work  the  manure  heap  is  often  forgotten,  until 
it  is  actually  wanted.  Neglect  in  small  matters  often  leads  to 
disappointment.  The  manure  from  the  stables  is  often  tak^i, 
and  the  shorter  portions  shaken  out  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Mushroom  beds,  the  long  litter  being  left  to  decay ;  but  when 
this  is  required  for  use  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
separating  that  which  is  decayed  from  that  which  is  not  ready 
for  use.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  and  when  the  ground  is  frozen 
or  too  wet  to  allow  of  its  being  worked,  men  could  be  most  use- 
fully employed  in  turning  and  thoroughly  shying  out  eveiy 
portion  of  this  litter  and  placing  it  into  a  good-sized  heap,  and 
throwing  the  drainings  from  the  stables,  &c.,  over  the  whole  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Repeat  this  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  so  for 
about  six  weeks,  and  then  allow  it  to  remain  untouched  for  about 
the  same  time,  when  it  will  be  found  in  a  fitting  condition  to  be 
taken  to  the  garden  for  general  purposes.  Manure  in  a  more 
decomposed  state  would  be  preferable  for  some  crops,  but  in  a 
general  way  it  is  not  desirable  to  allow  it  to  become  too  decayed. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  refuse  heaps.  I  write 
"  heaps,"  because  there  should  be  at  least  two  of  these.  The  one 
should  consist  of  all  vegetable  refuse,  weeds,  and  anything  that 
will  decay  readily.  Anything  that  will  not  deoay  in  a  short  time 
should  be  placed  by  itself  ;  and  when  dry  enough,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity,  fire  should  be  applied  and  the  whole  covered  with  the 
surrounding  soil  and  left  to  bum  out,  a  little  attention  daily  only 


being  neceasaiy  to  cover  any  portions  timt  have  been  bomt 
through.  This  chan-ed  heap  will  be  found  most  valuable  for  the 
garden,  also  for  mixing  with  the  soil  for  potting  purposes.  The 
vegetable  refuse,  &c.,  having  been  taken  to  a  bea^  by  itself,  as 
labour  can  be  spared  it  should  be  turned,  and  as  the  work  pro* 
ceods  a  sprinkling  of  salt  and  a  good  dusting  of  quicklime  added, 
which  will  kill  slugs  and  other  insects.  If  the  whole  is  placed 
into  a  good-sized  mound  it  will  ferment  considerably,  which  will 
destroy  the  germinating  powers  of  any  seeds  from  weeds.  This 
should  remain  for  some  time  and  again  be  turned,  this  time 
putting  the  outside  into  the  centre  and  vice  versa*  If  this  treat;- 
ment  can  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  during  the  winter  months 
the  refuse  can  again  be  taken  back  to  the  garden,  and  will  prove 
most  acceptable  food  to  succeeding  crops. 

It  will  take  several  years  in  a  large  garden  to  do  as  I  have 
advised  in  these  papers  ;  but  in  conclusion  I  would  say.  If  only 
a  small  portion  can  be  done  at  a  time,  let  it  be  done  thoroughly, 
bearing  in  mind  the  old  and  true  saying — "  What  is  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worth  doing  well."— Robekt  D.  Long. 

MEALY  BUG. 

YOUB  correspondent  Mr.  Bardney  on  page  208  asks  me  if  bug 
is  in  the  drainage  of  a  vinery  how  would  I  destroy  it  ?  I  should 
recommend  as  follows,  and  it  would  help  to  improve  the  crop  of 
the  Grapes  in  quantity  and  quality. 

I  should  mulch  the  border  well  and  keep  the  soil  moist,  as  in 
the  growing  season  Yiues  are  rarely  injured  by  too  much  moisture. 
More  injury  is  done  by  having  the  borders  too  dry.  Unless  mealy 
bug  is  destroyed  in  one  season  very  little  progress  can  be  expected, 
though  the  insects  can  be  kept  in  check.  The  best  plan  for  eradi- 
oadoB  is  in  the  spring,  after  the  house  has  been  well  washed  and 
the  Vines  painted  in  the  usual  way,  to  search  everywhere  about 
the  period  the  Vines  are  breaking.  I  believe  the  house  has  much 
to  do  with  the  ease  or  difficulty  that  would  be  experienced  in 
dealing  with  the  pest. 

A  friend  who  also  is  fortunate  in  having  no  bug  was  once  in- 
clined to  argue  with  me  that  it  would  not  breed  in  his  houses, 
which  are  low  and. moist,  but  it  would  be  certainly  dangerous  to 
give  it  a  chance  on  his  Stephanotis.  In  houses  that  are  dry  and 
much  exposed  to  the  sun  mealy  bug  would  breed  more  rapidly 
than  if  they  were  more  humid  and  cooler.  It  might  be  interesting 
to  your  readers  if  anyone  can  report  entire  freedom  from  brown 
seale.  Years  ago  I  had  Peach  trees  affected  with  it,  but  this  is 
exceptional.  I,  however,  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  a  plant 
stove  without  brown  scale.  I  have  proved  that  parafi^  is  very 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  for  even  a  hard- 
wooded  tree.  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  in  regard  to  paraffin  as 
an  application  for  destroying  any  vermin  on  fruit  trees — Beware  1 
— B,M.  

ST.  FAQAN'S  CASTLE. 

Thb  tmveller  cm  the  South  Wales  Coast  line,  on  his  way  from 
Cardiff  to  Neath  and  Swansea,  will — about  three  miles  from  the 
former  town,  and  on  emerging  from  a  wooded  gorge  through 
which  the  river  Bly  flows  from  the  picturesque  vale  of  Glamorgan 
— have  his  attention  attracted  to  a  many -gabled  mansion  of  un- 
pretentious style  standing  on  an  eminence  to  the  right  not  far 
from  the  railway.  This  is  St.  Fagan*s  Castle,  one  of  the  seats  of 
Lord  Windsor,  who  recently  attained  his  majority.  The  mansion, 
which  has  still  some  remains  of  the  castellated  style,  stands  in 
friendly  contiguity  to  the  parish  church  (a  plain-looking  edifice 
dedicated  to  the  saint  whose  name  it  bears),  and  to  the  village 
with  its  many  thatched  cottages  spreading  round  two  sides  of  it 
for  some  distance.  The  viUage  has  a  neat  appearance ;  it  is 
healthy  and  clean,  has  a  good  schoolhouse  and  a  comfortable  inn. 
St.  Fagan's  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  this  country  for  a  meet- 
ing held  in  the  old  village  between  King  Charles  L  and  the  leaders 
of  the  men  of  Glamorgan,  and  for  a  sanguinary  engagement  fought 
in  the  vicinity  during  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Lord  Windsor  owns  1700  acres  of  land  in  this  district  of  South 
Wales,  extending  from  St.  Fagan*8  to  Caerphilly,  besides  the 
ground  on  which  stands  the  town  of  Penarth,  with  its  docks,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Elv,  four  miles  south-west  from  Cardiff 
Penarth  is  becoming  a  fashionable  place  for  well-to-do  people,  and 
a  great  many  costly  villas  have  been  built  in  it  within  uie  last  few 

Sears.  His  lordship,  besides  other  improvements,  has  made  a 
andsome  promenade  along  the  maigin  of  the  beach  for  some 
considerable  distance,  which  is  tastefully  laid  out,  and  planted  on 
either  side  with  ornamental  trees  and  ^irubs.  He  has  also  bad 
trees  planted  near  the  footpaths  of  all  the  roads  and  streets,  and  we 
learn  he  is  going  to  lay  out  a  public  park  for  the  people  on  a 
beautiful  site. 
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The  pleasure  grotind  attached  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Fagan'sisnot 
of  ji^reat  extent,  but  it  has  been  planned  in  a  way  to  afford  within 
a  limited  compass  considerable  Tariety  of  attraction.  One  feature 
of  special  interest  and  beauty  is  a  series  of  four  small  ponds 
formed  on  a  snccession  of  terraces  at  the  side  of  the  plateau  on 
which  the  Castle  and  gardens  stand.  The  ground  slopes  both 
southward  from  the  front  of  the  Castle  and  westward,  and  ad- 
Tantage  has  been  skilfully  taken  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  latter 
slope  to  form  the  ponds,  which  hare  a  very  ornamental  and  re- 
freshing character  when  seen  from  the  terrace  above.  The  ponds 
are  fed  by  a  natural  spring,  which  forms  a  small  brook,  having  its 
start  200  or  300  yards  from  the  upper  lakelet.  The  clear  water 
wends  its  way  over  bold  pieces  of  rockwork,  forming  cascades 
till  it  enters  the  first  pond.  Thereafter  it  makes  its  way  from 
pond  to  pond  over  the  green  banks  which  separate  them  by  a 
succession  of  miniature  waterfalls,  till  at  the  last  it  is  carried  by 
a  stream  to  the  river  Ely  in  the  valley  below.  On  the  side 
furthest  from  the  Castle  these  little  sheets  of  water  are  bordered 
by  a  line  of  Western  Plane  trees,  and  on  the  rising  ground  above 
them  are  some  finely-grown  specimens  of  Con&era  and  other 
trees,  and  a  large  maze,  the  hedges  of  which  are  formed  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Conifera,  neatly  clipped  and  kept  in  good  order. 
In  the  centre  of  the  maze  are  two  fine  Wellingtonias  more  than 
40  feet  high,  the  trunks  of  which  3  feet  from  the  ground  measure 
respectively  9  feet  7  inches  and  9  feet  2  inches  in  circumference. 
On  the  side  of  the  ponds  next  to  the  Castle  they  are  bordered  by 
grass  terraces  with  flights  of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  plateau 
above,  the  terraces  being  separated  from  the  kitchen  gardens  by  a 
broad  gravel  walk  and  wall.  Fig  trees  and  Vines  are  trained  on 
the  wall,  and  the  border  between  the  wall  and  gravel  walk  is  taste- 
fully planted  with  flowering  shrubs.  The  ponds  contain  trout  and 
other  fish,  and  we  understand  Lord  Windsor  entertains  some  idea 
of  using  them  for  experimenting  on  the  artificial  breeding  of 
salmon,  or  stocking  them  wholly  with  trout. 

The  gardens,  which  immediately  adjoin  the  Castle  on  the  west 
side,  are  not  extensive,  but  are  well  arranged  and  laid  out  so  as 
to  give  the  maximum  of  effect,  and  of  utility  for  the  growth  of 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  depart- 
ments are  separated  from  the  Castle  by  a  neatly  Uiid-out  geome- 
trical flower  garden,  with  fountain  in  centre  and  broad  gravel 
outer  walks,  and  beyond  this  a  small  bowling  green.  A  gravel 
walk  and  Arbor- Vitse  hedge,  with  herbaceous  border  in  front, 
encloses  this  portion  of  the  gardens,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
style  of  the  mansion.  The  other  portions  of  the  g^ens  are 
devoted  principally  to  the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
soil  is  good  in  some  places  but  shallow,  not  exceeding  2  feet  in 
depth,  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  rotten  rock  ;  no  drainage,  therefore, 
is  required,  and  the  soil  can  be  worked  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
heaviest  rainfall. 

Mr.  Crossling,  his  lordship's  gardener,  has  improved  the  quality 
of  the  soil  very  much  within  uie  last  few  years  by  removing  a 
portion  of  the  subsoil  annually  and  adding  fresh  soil  to  it  from 
old  pastures  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fruit  trees  are  well  managed 
at  St.  Fagan's.  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  do  well 
on  the  walls.  Mr.  Crossling  pays  great  attention  to  them,  and  the 
result  of  this  is  flne  crops  in  ordinary  seasons.  Apples  and  Pears 
with  a  few  exceptions  are  a  failure  here,  as  in  other  places  this 
season.  Morello  Cherries  on  a  north  wall  were  good,  and  small 
£ruits  most  abundant,  except  Raspberries,  which  were  nearly 
killed  to  the  ground  last  winter  owing  to  the  canes  having  failed 
to  ripen  properly.  The  soil  and  situation  seems  to  be  well  suited 
to  the  growth  of  Strawberries.  We  never  remember  having  seen 
a  better  crop  of  President,  or  healthier  plants  than  we  saw  here. 
The  plants  were  literally  covered  with  large  fruit  of  the  very  best 

anality. .  Vegetables  were  abundant  and  good,  and  the  gardens 
iiroughout  thoroughly  cropped  and  in  first-rate  order. 
In  a  space  of  ground  to  the  west  of  the  kitchen  gardens,  which 
was  wont  to  be  covered  with  old  Pine  pits  and  other  buildings, 
Mr.  Crossling  has  recently  established  a  rosery,  retaining  of  Uie 
old  erections  only  the  enclosure  walls.  Here  are  to  be  found  a 
fine  collection  of  the  choicest  Uoses,  neatly  arranged  in  narrow 
beds,  with  grass  walks  between,  so  as  to  luSord  a  most  pleasant 
means  of  minutely  inspecting  each  bloom  as  it  opens.  The  south 
portion  of  the  enclosure  wall  was  planted  with  Camellias  a  few  years 
since,  but  they  have  not  succeeded  satisfactorily,  and  it  has  been 
Ranted  with  Tea  Boses,  which  grow  luxuriantly  and  flower 
ireely.  On  the  west  side,  abntting  on  the  rosery,  is  a  very  useful 
storehouse  for  keeping  large  Sweet  Bays  and  other  plants  in 
winter,  which  are  placed  on  the  terraces  in  the  summer  months. 
In  front  of  this  are  some  of  the  finest  trees  of  Evergreen  Oak  that 
are  to  be  found  in  South  Wales—noble  specimens  in  robust  health, 
with  straight  clean  trunks  without  a  branch  f6r  a  considerabU 
dMotoe,  terminating  in  fine  erenly-baknced  beads. 


The  glass  is  limited  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  place.  It 
consists  of  a  vinery  and  Melon  house  in  one  range,  and  a  green- 
house with  pits  in  front  in  another.  Besides  this,  there  is  a 
Melon  ground  with  pits,  frames,  &c.  The  vinery  is  filled  from  end 
to  end  with  one  Black  Hamburgh  Vine,  which  is  planted  in  a 
border  outside.  It  enters  the  house  in  front  at  the  centre.  Two 
main  rods  are  led  horizontally  along  the  top  of  the  front  sashes  to 
either  end,  and  the  fruiting  canes  from  them  are  trained  at  regular 
distances  to  the  top  of  the  trellis.  For  the  sake  of  variety  Mr. 
Crossling  has  inarched  a  Buckland  Sweetwater  Grape  at  one 
end,  and  a  Gros  Colman  at  the  other.  The  Vine  (like  the  place 
generally)  has  been  much  improved  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
this  season  it  is  bearing  a  crop  of  Grapes  which  would  be  difficult 
to  surpass,  taken  as  a  whole,  for  size  of  bunch,  berry,  and  finish, 
even  with  a  house  of  Vines  much  younger  treated  on  the  restric- 
tion system  with  a  Vine  to  each  rafter. 

In  the  house  adjoining  was  a  fine  crop  of  Melons.  Here  they 
are  treated  liberally,  and  the  fruit  was  large  and  well  netted. 
One  end  of  the  house  was  planted  with  Tomatoes  trained  on  single 
stems  close  to  the  glass.  Mr.  Crossling  pays  great  attention  to 
the  culture  of  this  fashionable  fruit  (what  else  is  it  ?)  both  in  and 
out  of  doors.  He  has  tried  many  varieties  this  season  with  the 
view  of  testing  their  respective  merits,  but  has  failed  to  find  one 
of  them  to  equal  his  own  variety  (Glamorgan),  which  was  raised 
by  him  a  few  yeara  ago.  It  has  something  the  appearance  of 
Trophy,  but  the  fruit  is  much  larger,  the  plant  more  prolific,  and 
the  habil  is  quite  different  to  any  variety  that  we  know. 

The  earlier  occupants  of  the  greenhouse  were  mostly  placed  out 
of  doors  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  the  house  was  filled  with 
neatly  grown  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  other  plants  for  table 
decoration,  and  on  the  back  wall  were  some  fine  healthy  Tomatoes 
for  late  use.  In  the  Melon  ground,  which  is  well  sheltered,  having 
a  fine  southerly  exposure,  were  good  crops  of  Melons  and  Cucum- 
bers growing  in  pits  and  frames. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  all  departments  of  this  charm- 
ing place  are  carried  on  with  care,  intelligence,  and  success.  Mr. 
Crossling  is  entitled  to  no  small  credit,  not  merely  for  the  neat 
way  in  which  the  grounds  are  kept,  but  for  the  splendid  speci- 
mens of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  fiowere  he  produces,  as  has  been 
certified  by  the  prize  lists  of  some  of  the  best  shows  in  the  west  of 
Kngland. — Reseda. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  ELECTRICITY  ON  VEGETATION. 

A  FEW  yeara  ago  a  remarkable  occurrence  in  connection  with 
injury  to  vegetation  led  to  a  discovery  which  not  only  explains 
most  fully  and  clearly  the  occasional  deleterious  effects  to  plants 
trained  upon  galvanised  iron  wire,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has 
thrown  some  light  upon  the  laws  of  growth  and  disease,  and 
serves  to  elucidate  a  class  of  phenomena  which  had  been  pre- 
viously altogether  incomprehensible. 

A  large  plant  case  on  a  bronzed  stand,  purchased  from  one  of 
the  fint  houses  in  London,  and  planted  with  Ferns  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  late  of  Covent  Giarden  Market,  was  taken  to  Queen 
Anne  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  and  placed  in  a  situation  in  every 
way  favourable  to  the  Ferns,  but,  strange  to  say,  instead  of  their 
flourishing  or  even  continuing  in  a  fairly  healthy  condition,  they 
all  died.  Attributing  this,  as  one  would  naturally,  to  mismanage- 
ment, the  case  was  cleaned  and  replenished,  but  only  to  experience 
a  similar  disappointment.  It  then  became  evident  that  some 
unusual  condition  must  pertain  to  the  case  itself  serving  to  effect 
this  destruction,  and  on  closer  examination  this  was  discovered. 
The  case  and  framework  being  constructed  of  zinc  and  the  bronzed 
table  of  cast  iron,  neither  the  under  surface  of  the  former  nor  the 
upper  surface  of  the  latter  having  been  painted,  the  two  metals 
were  in  contact,  and  hence  a  galvanic  action  was  set  up  between 
them. 

Now  as  the  uninitiated  reader  may  be  sceptical  as  to  any  possible 
influence  to  any  practical  extent  from  the  mere  contact  of  two 
dissimilar  metids,  let  him  place  the  end  of  a  zinc  tally  upon  the 
tip  of  his  tongue,  and  one  bow  of  a  pair  of  common  scisson 
under  the  tongue,  and  then  bring  the  other  bow  to  touch  the  zinc 
so  that  the  two  metals  touch  each  other  at  one  end  at  the  same 
time  that  the  moist  tongue  touches  the  two  metals  at  the  other 
end.  At  Uie  moment  of  bringing  them  together  a  peculiar  saltish 
metallic  taste  will  be  experienced  and  repeated  every  time  the 
metals  are  separated  and  brought  together  again.  But  now  sub- 
stitute a  piece  of  silver— a  half-crown,  for  the  iron  of  the  soisson 
under  the  tongue,  and  a  mudi  more  perceptible  effect  will  be 
produced.  Sudi,  then,  being  the  eifect  of  the  contact  of  the  zino 
case  with  its  iron  stand,  the  obvious  remedv  was  to  separate  them 
by  the  Insertion  of  insulating  strips  of  wooden  laths.  This  was  im- 
mediately had  recourse  to, and ina  very  few  houn  thepknts,  lotixig 
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this  galvanic  inflaence,  had  assumed  quite  a  different  appearance, 
and  soon  acquired  a  healthy  luxariance.  Doubts  being  expressed 
whether  it  were  possible  that  such  apparently  insignificant  means 
codd  have  alone  been  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  nothing 
short  of  ocular  evidence  being  convincing,  the  wooden  laths  were 
removed,  and  the  case  full  of  healthy  Ferns  was  thus  again  sub- 
jected to  the  galvanic  action  as  it  had  been  originally.  On  the 
following  morning,  or  after  about  twenty-four  hours,  the  plants 
were  dull  and  drooping,  mildew  had  appeared,  and  the  case 
looked  unnaturally  moist.  The  next  twenty-four  hours,  however, 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Fronds  were  decaying  and  had 
become  covered  with  fungoid  growths,  festooning  from  one  to 
another  like  cobwebs ;  whilst  the  whole  interior,  both  plants  and 
soil,  emitted  most  powerfully  the  peculiar  Mushroom  odour,  and 
in  addition  to  which  various  minutia  fungi  had  sprung  up  in  the 
vegetable  remains  constituting  the  soil  below.  This  evidence 
having  been  accepted  as  sufficiently  conclusive,  the  laths  were 
replaced  so  as  to  destroy  the  galvanic  action  and  render  the  case 
innocuous  as  before.  On  examining  it  some  few  hours  after- 
wards the  change  that  had  taken  place  created  no  little  astonish- 
ment. Hardly  a  trace  of  the  former  cobwebby  appearance  was 
to  be  seen  ;  all  the  fungi  had  been  dried  up  and  had  disappeared, 
and  the  atmosphere  within  had  become  clear  and  dry. 

It  is  now  evident  that  galvanised  wire,  having  an  external 
surface  of  zinc,  when  fastened  with  iron  nails  must  inevitably  be 
equally  galvanic  in  its  effects,  yet  when  the  fastenings  are  gal- 
vanised too  the  whole  is  rendered  perfectly  innocuous  like  the 
insulated  plant  case.  It  is  only  when  dissimilar  metals  are  in 
contact  with  each  other  that  the  wire  becomes  hurtful.  But  in 
order  to  establish  more  fully  the  identity  of  these  phenomena 
with  electricity,  a  small  battery  was  so  arranged  that  the  two 
separate  conditions  should  be  going  un  simultaneously.  A  portion 
of  Cress  seed  was  spread  thinly  on  a  piece  of  thick  wet  flannel 
placed  on  a  piece  of  glass,  and  the  two  terminal  wires  from  the 
battery  were  made  to  rest  upon  it  some  little  distance  apart,  so 
that  the  communication  of  one  with  the  other  was  left  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  moisture ;  consequently  these  wires  represented  re- 
spectively the  zinc  and  the  iron,  and  were  anticipate  to  produce 
the  same  corresponding  results,  as  they  unquestionably  did.  The 
first  signs  of  growth  took  place  amongst  those  seeds  surrounding 
the  wire  representing  the  zinc  or  positive  end.  They,  however, 
made  very  little  progress,  but  soon  died  and  became  blackened, 
and  ultimately  tenanted  by  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus.  At  the 
opposite  or  negative  end  the  seeds  were  longer  in  germinating, 
but  they  became  greatly  swollen  and  retained  their  full  bright- 
ness, ultimately  acquiring  a  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth,  which 
they  maintained  so  long  as  the  action  was  kept  up. 

These  very  significant  features  demonstrate  the  highly  impor- 
tant fact  that  under  one  condition  of  electricity  plants  are 
killed  but  fungi  flourish,  whilst  under  the  opposite  condition 
f nngi  are  destroyed  and  plants  luxuriate.  As,  however,  the  direct 
application  of  electricity  on  a  useful  scale  is  quite  beyond  the 
limit  of  practicability,  it  is  hence  very  fortunate  that  electrical 
attraction  and  chemloEd  affinitv  are  similar.  We  are  enabled  to 
accomplish  the  same  ends  by  having  recourse  to  chemical  appli- 
ances. Liebig  in  one  of  his  writings  states  that  <*  we  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  chemical  changes  taking  place  at  the 
surfiice  of  the  earth,"  which  was  unquestionably  true  at  that 
time,  but  happily  does  not  apply  to  the  present  time.  The  pre- 
ceding facts,  in  conjunction  with  others  belonging  to  the  same 
class,  serve  to  elucidate  these  proceedings  in  the  most  unmistake- 
able  manner.  One  of  the  first  lessons  derivable  from  these  views 
is  tiiat  manures  may  be  separated  into  two  opposite  divisions — 
one  corresponding  with  the  zinc,  and  the  other  with  the  iron,  as 
above.    The  distinctive  feature  of  these  divisions  is  that  one  sup* 

Slies  oxygenated  food  to  the  plants,  while  the  other  is  wholly 
evoid  of  oxygen,  and  leads  to  the  production  of  mildew  and 
ot^er  fungi.  Ammonia  consists  of  only  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
without  a  particle  of  oxygen  save  in  the  water  in  which  it  is 
dissolved,  hence  it  cannot  possibly  afford  any  oxygenated  nourish- 
ment to  the  plants  through  its  roots,  and  therefore  we  must  lode 
for  some  other  direction  for  its  effects.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
those  substances  which  redden  blue  litmus  paper  owe  this  pro- 
perty to  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  these  have  been  found  by 
experiment  to  be  readily  absorbed  by  roots,  whilst  ammoniacal 
solutions  in  their  alkaline  state  are  rejected.  These  results  have 
been  verified  practically  on  a  very  fairly  extensive  scale.  An  old 
vinery,  30  feet  long  and  containing  eight  Vines,  had  become  so 
infested  with  mildew  as  to  be  worse  thim  useless,  and  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  Grape-growers  of  the 
district  was  that  the  only  chance  of  rectification  would  be  by 
catting  down  and  regrafting.  Coupled  with  this  the  head 
gArdener  suggested  that  unless  the  boraer  were  to  be  dag-np  and 


remade  he  thought  the  other  would  be  of  little  or  no  use.  The 
advice  of  neither,  however,  was  accepted.  The  circumstance  was 
deemed  too  valuable  in  connection  with  these  means  to  be  lost. 
Having  witnessed  under  what  conditions  mildew  originated  uid 
how  it  was  exterminated  by  an  opposite  treatment,  this  was  carried 
out  on  the  same  principle,  and  the  result  was,  that  in  the  follow- 
ing season  a  very  fair  crop  of  Grapes  was  obtained,  which  coloured 
most  satisfactorily,  whilst  not  a  trace  of  mildew  was  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  house.  Now  this  mildewed  condition  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  excessive  use  of  stale  night  soil,  the  am- 
monia of  which  had  done  the  mischief ;  therefore,  as  a  test  trial, 
one  of  the  end  Vines  was  liberally  supplied  with  a  solution  of 
guano,  and  on  the  following  morning  spots  of  mildew  were  trace- 
able all  over  that  Vine,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  its  origin.  Tea 
and  other  Roses  have  been  treated  with  equal  success,  and  there- 
fore there  is  reason  to  hope  that  this  pest  may  soon  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

In  the  above-recorded  experiment  with  Cress  seed  it  was  ob- 
served that  those  seeds  around  the  positive  or  oxygen-attracting 
end  of  the  battery  were  not  only  killed,  but  their  husks  were 
blackened  like  a  piece  of  half-burnt  wood.  The  like  of  this  may 
be  witnessed  in  almost  every  garden.  Stems  and  branches  it 
trees  and  plants  trained  in  contact  with  rusty  iron,  such  as  stakes 
and  trellises,  or  fastened  with  iron  hooks  or  nails  to  walls  or  fences, 
are  killed  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  Hence,  although  oxygen 
is  so  essential  to  the  roots  of  plants,  it  is  destructive  to  their 
leaves  and  stems.  These  experiments  teach  us  the  true  use  and 
action  of  oxygen  in  life,  and  prove  it  to  be  very  different  from 
what  has  hitherto  been  suspected ;  but  as  it  forms  one  of  the 
chief  agents  in  growth  it  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  dragged 
in  at  the  end  of  a  chapter,  and  therefore  (with  the  Editors'  per- 
mission) it  win  be  better  that  it  should  be  treated  more  fully  in  a 
separate  communication. — ^W.  E.  Bbidgman,  Norwich, 


CHAPTERS  ON  INSECTS  FOR  GARDENERS.— No.  11. 

NEW  SEBIES. 

When  considering  in  a  methodical  manner  the  well-nigh  innu- 
merable host  of  species  that  are  placed  in  the  class  Insects,  we 
may  go  either  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  types,  or  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher.  Having  pursued  in  these  articles  the  latter 
plan,  and  started  with  the  humble  wingless  insects,  such  as  the 
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Fig.  54.— Larva  of  Tiger  Beetle  and  its  tanneL 

fleas,  of  the  order  Aptera,  we  now  reach,  in  conclusion,  the  order 
Coleoptera,  which  is  by  general  agreement  of  naturaUsts  regarded 
as  the  highest  in  structure  amongst  the  orders.  Beautiful  in 
colour  and  marking  as  are  many  of  the  butterflies  and  moths, 
several  circumstances,  especially  their  possession  of  a  sucking 
mouth  instead  of  jaws  for  biting,  put  them  below  the  rank  of  the 
beetles  and  other  insects  less  attractive  in  appearance  than  the 
gilded  flies  that  disport  in  the  sunbeams,  or  the  less  showy  yet 
often  richly-tinted  moths  that  haunt  the  evening  shades.  Another 
thing  that  is  notable  about  the  order  of  the  beetles  is  that  it 
surpasses  all  the  rest  in  the  vast  array  of  distinct  species  that 
have  already  been  recognised  or  suspected.  Probably  at  least 
fifty  thousand  are  contained  in  collections,  and  eveiy  year  is 
adding  more  as  travellers  penetrate  new  regions.  Even  these 
small  islands  of  ours  present  us  with  about  thiee  thousand  species  ; 
only  a  few  of  these,  however,  it  is  pleasant  to  know,  do  injury  to 
our  fields  or  gardens,  though  these  species  are  at  times  both 
numerous  and  active. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  some  of  the  beetles  that  are 
noticeable  on  cultivated  ground  to  show  how  great  is  the  variety 
of  size  and  form  observable  amongst  the  Coleoptera.  We  may 
name  as  illustrations  of  the  order  such  species  as  the  cockchafer, 
the  Rose  beetle ;  the  skipjack,  the  larvas  of  which  is  the  wixewonn, 
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fre-emineiit  amongtt  aerenil  larie  m  atuned ;  the  Pes  and  the 
ear  wMvil,  iostj^ces  out  of  a  group  of  ganleu  infeaterg ;  the 
AsparagOB  beetle,  the  corJilail,  and  the  ladybird.  Beetles  there 
are  that  have  not  been  bo  desigaated  in  popular  phrase,  tike  the 
Turnip  flea  (Haltica  nemorum),  one  of  the  man;  species  that  are 
able  to  leap  and  ikip  as  well  as  walk  or  fly  ;  and  other  iusecia,  of 
which  the  cockroach  (Blatta  orientBlia)  ie  a  well-known  inetance, 
are  called  beetles,  IbODgh  really  belonging  to  decidedly  difl^erent 
gronpa.  To  the  word  "  beetle,"  it  might  be  added,  belongs  a 
fragment  of  antique  history,  for  some  think  our  Saxon  ancestors 
thus  named  certain  insects  because  of  tbeir  hard  or  tough  exterior  ; 
bat  it  is  more  probable  that  bill,  its  first  form,  came  from  beian, 
to  bite,  suggested  by  the  destructiTe  operations  of  the  iasecta  as 
seen  in  the  &elds  or  woods. 

Coleoptera  tuTe.  bowerer,  taken  their  scientific  name  from  the 
fact  that  the  tore  wings  are  homy  and  leathery,  covering  the  hind 
wings  entirely  in  most  species  when  the  insect  is  not  in  Sight. 
These  fore  wings  do  not  help  a  beetle  nben  it  is  in  the  air,  except 
so  far  as  they  may  steady  its  movements ;  the  wbole  work  of 
flying  is  performed  by  the  bind  pair,  which  are  large,  and  contain 
strong  uerrores.  A  tew  beetles  are  incapable  of  flight,  and  some 
of  the  water  beetles,  though  able  to  fly,  seldom  take  excursioos  in 
the  air.  The  mouth  of  a  beetle  when  examined  shows  the  usual 
upper  and  lower  lip,  of  a  homy  nature  in  this  order,  a  formidable 
pair  of  jaws  or  mandibles,  and  a  seriind  and  more  delicately  con- 
slmcted  second  pair  below  the  Ecsti,  which  are  called  maiillx,  and 
furnished  with  two  feelers  or  palpi.  The  legs  of  beetles  \n  tbeir 
jointing  give  important  characters,  by  which  graops  are  dis- 
tinguished, as  also  do  tbe  antenna^  which  are  cometimes  thread- 
like, sometimes  knobbed,  sometimes  resembling  a  saw,  a  comb,  or 
a  fan,  or  a  necklace,  and  other  variations.  Occasionally  the  shape 
Of  the  antennie  is  associated  with  certain  habits ;  thus  moet  of  the 
beeUes  with  slender  antenniB  prey  upon  living  insects. 

Anyone  who  has  picked  up,  as  most  probably  have,  a  specimen 
of  that  frequent  visitant  to  gardens  at  dusk,  the  dor  or  watchman 
beetle,  most  have  discovered  that  this  beetle  has  a  remarkable 
strength  of  muscle  for  its  size.  U,  Plateau  experimented  with  an 
iparatos  so  contrived  as  to  test  how  much  a  beetle  could  pnll 
_3ng.  While  one  ol  tbe  ground  beetles  could  draw  seven  times 
its  own  weight  a  cockchafer  could  draw  fllteen  times,  and  tbe 
species  called  Triebius  faaciatus  about  forty  times.  Tbe  larvse  of 
beetles,  familiarly  known  by  the  Tague  term  "grub,"  are  also 
muscular  in  body  and  limb,  usually  six-footed,  though  a  few 
almost  lack  theae  useful  appendages.  Some  are  feeders  in  pro- 
minent positions  upon  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  but  in 
the  (general  way  beetle  larvte  prefer  to  conceal  themselves,  hence 
it  happens  that  many  common  species  are  unknown  in  their  early 
stages  of  lite.  The  pupa  state  is  passed  in  quiescence,  and  the 
ontliue  ot  the  future  imago  is  traceable  more  or  less  clearly  on 
the  exterior  of  the  pupa  skin.  It  is  not  requisite  that  we  should 
enter  here  into  miuute  particulars  about  those  divisions  amongst 
the  beetles  which  serve  for  scientific  classification  ;  but  eveiy 
gardener  ought  to  know  the  distinctions  which  separate  the  prin- 
cipal tribes  from  each  other  as  a  help  towards  the  recognition  of 
individual  Bpecica  that  may  be  hostile,  favourable,  or  neutral. 
Speaking  broadly,  we  might  say  that  mankind  derive  a  number  of 
benefits  from  the  race  of  beetles  that  overbalance  the  injimes 
done  by  some,  and  in  the  narrower  range  of  horticulture  it  is 
almost  probable  though  not  proveable  that  our  beetle  friends  and 
foes  are  about  on  an  equality  with  each  other.  Thus  we  start, 
when  taking  a  closer  survey  ot  the  Coleoptera,  with  the  tribe  or 
section  of  the  Adepbaga,  which  have  long  slender  antenass  and 
maiillffi  furnished  with  two  palpi  or  feelers.  These  are  all  pre* 
dacioui,  and  again  divided  into  land  and  water  beetles,  one 
having  the  legs  formed  for  running,  tbe  other  for  swimming.  Tbe 
tiger  beetles  of  the  first  genus  Cicindela  are  of  elegant  shape  and 
bright  colours ;  it  is  their  habit  to  expose  themselves  to  view  fear- 
lessly during  daylight.  C.  campestris,  the  common  tiger  beetle  or 
"  sparkler  "  (fig.  54),  is  frequent  on  saQdytbanks  and  heaths  in  the 
■tunmer,  and  is  occasionally  seen  in  gardens.  The;  kill  numerous 
insects  less  than  themselves,  or  even  larzer ;  the  larvse  also  live 
upon  various  "  small  fry,"  which  they  catch  by  means  ot  a  tunnel 
excavated  to  at  least  the  depth  of  a  foot.  The  earth  that  has  to 
be  removed  is  carried  out  by  the  larva  in  loads,  which  are  dex- 
terously rested  upon  the  broad  flat  head.  Instead  of  lurking  at 
the  bottom  of  its  tonnel,  as  does  the  larva  of  tbe  ant-lion,  the 
larva  ol  a  tiger  beetle  lodges  itself  just  below  the  mouth  by  means 
of  a  hump  upon  tbe  back  which  has  two  curved  hooks.  When 
some  insect  slips  into  tbe  opening  the  larva  rushes  forward,  and 
seizing  its  prey  glides  down  with  it  to  the  end  of  the  burrow, 
where  the  capture  can  be  eaten  up  at  its  leisure.  Supposing  a 
colony  of  these  larvn  could  be  establiahed  in  a  garden  they  might 
be  of  aome  use  in  destroying  insects.    Their  habit,  bowever,  le*ds 


them  to  prefer  apets  and  sandy  plnees,  thoitgh  one  species,  C.  syl- 
vatica,  is  presumed  to  have  a  liking  for  woods.  The  larva  life  in 
these,  as  in  many  beetles,  endures  much  longer  than  that  of  the 
perfect  insect. 

Some  beetles  belonging  to  this  tribe  exemplify  the  tact,  that  an 
erroneous  idea  concerning  the  habits  of  an  insect  is  apt  to  be 
formed  owing  to  the  eircumatances  under  which  it  is  found.  We 
have  nine  British  species  of  the  genus  Dromius,  small  beetles  with 
slim  flattened  bodies,  and  which,  though  occasionally  seen  under 
stones,  are  usually  resident  under  the  bark  ot  trees.  Bence  it  has 
been  imagined  that  they  perforate  the  bark  or  wood,  which  is  not 
the  case,  their  object  in  life  being  to  devour  various  insects  thai 
hide  between  the  bark  and  wood,  from  whose  proceedings  mischief 
actually  does  arise.  But  when  clearing  off  loosened  bark  from 
the  trees  that  have  been  attacked  by  insects,  it  is  difficolt  to 
separate  tbe  species  that  may  be  brought  to  light  Clivina  fossor 
is  an  instance  ot  a  predacious  beetle  that  deposits  its  eggs  upon 
rotten  wood,  in  which  tbe  larvx  cooetruct  burrows.  The  beetle 
varies  much  in  colour,  being  black,  hrown,  or  red,  and  the  darker 
specimens  are  those,  it  is  noticed,  that  live  partly  exposed,  as 
amongst  heaps  of  decaying  leayes.— J.  R.  S.  C. 


BARDT  PRUIT  OAnnUt. 

LiTTLI  requires  Co  be  done  in  this  department  at  the  present  time 
except  attending  carefully  to  ripening  fruit.  Trees  against  wslls 
shauld  he  examined  every  morning  when  the  dew  is  off,  and  all 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Figs,  Jic,  should  be  reoiaved  as  soon  aa 
ripe,  and  their  flaraar  is  improved  by  keeping  them  a  few  days  on 
shelves  in  a  well-ventilated  fruit  room.  Fruit  that  is  to  remain  upon 
the  trees  for  same  time  longer— such  as  Uorello  Cbemea,  Coe's 
Qoldeu  Drop  Plain,  and  other  late  varieties — must  be  protected 
against  waape  by  hexagon  netting.  The  finer  varieties  ot  Plums 
may  be  euclosed  iu  muslin  bags,  and  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs 
may  be  secured  by  similar  means.  Gather  the  early  Apples  and 
Fears  as  they  become  ripe,  placing  them  ciuefnlly  on  shelvH  in  the 
fruit  room.  Considerable  jadgment  is  requisite  iu  gathering  tbe 
fruit,  for  if  taken  too  soon  they  will  shrivel ;  and  it  allowed  to 
remain  too  long  upon  the  trees  tbe  flavour  is  deteriorated,  besides 
not  keeping  so  lo3g  or  well,  which  also  occurs  when  the  fruit  is 
bruised  or  injured.  Examine  all  eapaher,  cordon,  bush,  and  pyramid 
fruit  trees,  aa  well  as  trees  against  walls,  and  remove  unnecessary 
shoots,  nailing  or  ty  in g-in  the  growths,  so  as  to  afford  the  young  wood 
and  spurs  the  full  influence  of  sun  and  air.  Autumnal  Bospberriea 
will  soon  begin  to  ripen  their  fruit,  and  will  require  to  be  carefully 
protected  fraoi  birds.  This  crop  in  most  establisbmente  is  exceed- 
ingly useful,  and  it  is  surprising  that  they  are  not  more  geneiaUy 
grown.  Tbe  plantation  should  be  formed  in  an  open  situation,  the 
ground  liberally  enriched,  and  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered  the 
canes  should  all  be  cut  down  close  to  the  surface  ot  the  soil.  In  tbe 
spring  carefully  select  from  four  to  six  of  the  strongest  canes  to  each 
stool,  cutting  away  the  others.  Btrawberry  plants  that  were  turned 
out  of  pota  after  bemg  forced  will  he  about  setting  an  aotDmn  crop, 
and  the  fruit  will  soon  require  the  protection  of  nets ;  and  if  span- 
roofed  frames  are  available  they  may  be  placed  over  the  plants,  air 
being  freely  admitted,  and  this  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit' 
Plants  that  have  been  retained  in  pots  for  autumn  fruiting  should,  aa 
soon  as  the  fruit  ia  fairly  set,  be  trassferred  to  framea  or  positions 
near  tbe  glass  in  a  light  well-ventilated  bouse  to  ripen  the  frait, 
whilst  later  batches  should  be  moved  to  frames  or  houses,  and  have 
air  freely  night  and  day  until  the  fruit  is  set ;  but  it  swells  better  in 
arather  closer  atmosphere  and  a  temperature  of  65°  to  Cu"  artificially, 
and  as  the  fruit  changes  colour  a  lessened  supply  of  water  at  the 
roots  with  a  drier  atmosphere  will  be  necassary  to  secure  Savour, 

JfefoRi. — Plants  swelling  their  fruit  will  require  considerable  atten- 
tion to  guard  against  canker.  The  remedy  that  has  beea  freqaentty 
pointedoutisftesbly  slaked  lime  preased  well  into  the  affected  parts, 


repeating  the  application  as  maj  be  necessary.  Cracked  fmite  will 
need  to  be  guarded  against  by  the  redaction  of  the  moisture  both  at 
the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  The  temperature  should  be  main- 
tained at  70°  to  75<»  by  day  artificially,  which  may  fall  to  65*^  in  the 
morning.  The  house  will  need  damping  morning  and  afternoon 
where  crops  are  swelling  off,  but  only  on  very  bright  days  must  the 
syringe  be  employed  over  the  foliage,  and  that  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Earth-up  the  roots  of  the  last  batch  directly  the  fruit  commences 
swelling.  Plants  in  frames  and  pits  must  be  sparingly  watered,  and 
when  necessary  afford  it  early  so  as  to  have  the  foliage  dry  before 
nightfall.  Renovate  the  linings  to  finish  off  the  crop  directly  the 
heat  is  found  to  be  waning,  and  employ  a  covering  over  the  lights  on 
cold  nights. 

Cucumben, — The  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  66^  mini- 
mum and  75*^  maximum  from  fire  heat,  with  a  rise  of  10®  to  16°  with 
sun  heat.  Bemove  unhealthy  leaves  and  old  growths,  stopping  and 
training  the  others  as  necessary.  Employ  the  syringe  sparingly, 
only  damping  the  foliage  on  bright  days  so  that  the  foliage  may 
become  dry  before  nightfall.  Damping  will  require  to  be  done  in 
the  morning  and  again  in  the  evening.  Continue  the  preparation  of 
fermenting  materials  whether  tan  or  dung ;  the  former  will  only  re- 
quire to  be  turned  over  once,  but  the  latter  will  need  be  turned  over 
about  every  fourth  day  as  soon  as  warmed  through.  Pot  off  seed- 
lings as  they  become  fit,  and  keep  them  near  the  glass  to  ensure 
sturdy  growth,  pinching  out  the  growing  points  at  the  second  rough 
leaf.  Be  sparing  with  moisture  to  plants  in  pits  and  frames,  irain- 
taining  the  temperature  above  indicated  by  renovating  the  linings, 
and  employing  a  covering  of  mats  over  the  lights  on  cold  nights  and 
closing  early. 

Pinet. — ^Young  plants  that  have  been  liberally  and  properly  treated 
show  at  this  season  luxuriant  growth,  and  as  the  influences  inducing 
this  state  of  the  plants  are  decreasing  both  in  force  and  duration  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  growth  becoming  soft 
and  attenuated.  A  drier  atmosphere  about  the  plants  should  be 
maintained  to  consolidate  the  growth,  employing  fire  heat  when 
unfavourable  weather  prevails.  Syringe  occasionally  early  in  the 
afternoon  on  sunny  days.  When  water  at  the  roots  is  necessary 
give  a  plentiful  supply  of  weak  liquid  manure  at  the  same  tempe- 
rature as  the  bed ;  keep  the  bottom  heat  steady  between  80°  and  90° ; 
attend  well  to  the  ventilation,  olosing  the  house  at  a  temperature  of 
80^,  maintaining  the  night  temperature  at  65°.  Encourage  plants  on 
which  the  fruit  ij  swelling  with  heat  and  moisture,  the  night  tem- 
perature ranging  from  70^  to  75°,  and  in  the  daytime  from  80°  to  90°, 
closing  the  house  at  85°.  Plants  for  starting  into  fruit  early  in  the 
ensuing  year  should  be  selected  from  those  which  were  started  last 
March,  and  be  brought  together  about  the  end  of  the  month  where 
they  can  be  rested  for  about  six  weeks. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

With  shortening  days  and  genial  night  dews  g^rass  is  growing  fast, 
and  will  require  frequent  mowing  and  rolling  to  secure  a  good  solid 
greensward  for  the  winter.  Weeds  on  gravel  walks  also  grow  freely 
in  late  summer  and  autumn,  and  should  be  eradicated  even  if  the 
walks  have  to  be  broken  up.  Hand-weeding  may  be  saved  by  water- 
ing with  salt  water,  the  surface  having  a  good  sprinkling  during 
sunny  days,  which  will  not  only  destroy  weeds  but  will  check  worms 
from  casting  up  and  disfiguring  the  surface.  The  leaves  of  deciduous 
trees  in  some  instances — notably  Beech,  Sycamore,  and  Lime — are 
already  falling,  and  should  be  swept  up  frequently.  Pick  off  all 
decayed  flowers  and  foliage  as  soon  as  perceived,  keeping  the  sur- 
roundings as  well  as  the  beds  as  trim  as  possible.  All  propagation 
to  be  finished  excepting  Violas  and  Calceolarias,  for  which  there  is 
ample  time,  all  cuttings  being  closely  watched  to  prevent  damping, 
and  expose  them  fully  on  fine  days  to  thoroughly  harden  them  for 
successful  wintering. 

The  bulb  season  has  begun,  and  these  should  be  procured  at  once, 
not  only  to  ensure  good  bulbs,  but  to  have  them  in  readiness  for 
planting  directly  the  ground  becomes  vacant.  For  borders  there  are 
many  that  should  be  planted  now,  as  the  border  Narcissus,  which  are 
among  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  of  spring-flowering  bulbs  ;  some 
of  the  best  of  which  are  maximns,  nobilis,  oemuus  and  vfur.  pleno, 
bioolor  aad  van.  Hortfleldi  and  Empress,  moeohatus,  mgilobus, 


Incomparabilis  vars.  alba,  flore-pleno,  Stella,  aurantiacns  plenui,  and 
sulphureus  plenus,  biflorus,  poeticus,  and  rars.  angustifolins,  omatus, 
and  flore-pleno.  The  common  varieties  should  be  planted  extensively 
in  shrubbery  borders,  Ac,  such  as  N.  pseudo-Narcissus  (Lent  Lily)» 
N.  Telemonius  plenus  (Double  Daffodil),  major  (Trumpet  major)* 
N.  incomparabilis  vars.,  and  N.  poeticus  vars.  Jonquils  also  do  well 
in  borders,  particularly  Campemelle.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  have 
too  many  of  such  plants  as  Snowdrops,  Winter  Aconite,  SeUlas, 
Huscaris,  Crocuses,  Anemones,  Triteleias,  Ac,  all  of  which  should  be 
planted  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are 
indispensable  for  a  display  in  beds,  and  are  equally  valuable  for 
mixed  borders.  Boses  will  be  better  for  having  the  dead  flowers  out 
off  and  long  sappy  growths  shortened,  to  ensure  the  plumping  of  the 
buds  at  the  base,  but  not  so  closely  as  to  start  the  buds  into  growth 
that  the  shoots  will  need  to  be  pruned  to  in  winter  for  next  season's 
flowering,  otherwise  that  will  be  destroyed.  The  stocks  recently 
budded  should  be  examined,  loosening  or  removing  the  ligatures  aa 
required.  Cuttings  of  well-ripened  wood  strike  readily  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  on  a  north  border.  Annuals  may  still  be  sovm  in  patches 
where  the  plants  are  intended  to  flower,  thinning  them  out  when 
large  enough.  Anemone  japonica  and  var.  alba  are  now  fine,  the 
latter  especially,  also  Sedum  Telephinm  purpureum.  Phloxes  make 
a  grand  display.  Senecio  pulcher  (very  fine),  Sedum  spectabile, 
Veronica  spicata,  Polygonum  vacciniifolium,  Tritomas,  Spiissa  Fili- 
pendula,  Hypericum  calydnum,  Hyacinthus  candioans,  and  FnchaiaB 
are  all  beautiful. 

PULKT  HOUSBS. 

Greenhtmse, — Hardwooded  plants  must  be  at  once  placed  into  their 
winter  quarters.  The  weather  lately  being  favourable  to  the  ripening 
of  tho  wood  will  have  induced  a  free  disposition  to  flower,  and  the 
wood  will  be  in  good  condition  for  resisting  mildew.  Every  plant, 
however,  before  being  taken  indoors  must  be  examined,  and  if  the 
least  trace  of  mildew  exists  it  must  be  destroyed,  or  it  will  spread 
with  amazing  rapidity  when  the  plants  are  taken  indoors.  Dusting 
with  sulphur  is  an  effectual  remedy,  the  plants  bemg  laid  on  their 
sides  and  syringed,  and  whilst  wet  apply  the  sulphur,  the  plants 
being  allowed  to  remain  on  their  sides  until  dry,  when  the  sulphur 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  off  and  the  plants  still  oontinaed  on 
their  sides  until  the  plants  are  dry,  for  on  no  aoeonnt  must  the 
sulphur  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  soil.  Plants  that  have  the  soft 
leaves  and  make  growth  in  the  winter  should  be  given  the  lightest 
positions,  such  as  Boronias,  Qompholobiums,  Pimeleas,  Tremandras, 
and  Phoenooomas.  If  Heaths  have  to  be  wintered  in  the  same  house 
they  should  be  kept  at  the  coolest  end,  and  by  ventilating  more  freely 
at  that  part  they  may  be  managed,  but  a  separate  house  is  much 
better  for  them.  The  general  stock  of  hardwooded  plants  will  re- 
quire the  night  temperature  kept  at  85°  to  40°,  but  Leschenaultias, 
Aphelexises,  and  a  few  others  must  not  have  the  night  temperature 
lower  than  40°  to  45°.  Heaths  that  require  more  root  room  may  now 
be  repotted,  proportioning  the  shift  to  the  character  of  the  plants 
and  the  condition  of  the  roots.  Free-growing  kinds  that  have  been 
in  12-inch  pots  and  have  plenty  of  active  roots  will  bear  a  shift  into 
15  or  IG-inch  pots,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  give  large  shifts  to  very  hard- 
wooded kinds,  as  they  produce  roots  slowly.  See  that  the  ball  in 
each  case  is  thoroughly  moist  before  potting.  After  potting  place 
the  plants  in  a  house  where  the  side  lights  can  be  kept  closed  for 
about  three  weeks,  and  a  sufficiency  of  air  given  by  the  roof  lights. 

Camellias, — The  plants  if  they  have  been  placed  outdoors  should 
be  taken  in  before  there  is  danger  of  frost  or  drenching  rains,  which 
causes  loss  of  roots  or  the  buds  to  drop.  The  thorough  cleaning  of 
the  foliage  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  plants,  and  if  the  plants  are 
infested  with  scale  it  must  be  removed  with  a  brush  and  sponge. 
Plants  that  flowered  early  and  were  well  attended  afterwards  would 
set  the  buds  early  and  will  now  be  well  advanced ;  they  will  flower 
freely  in  a  house  kept  a  little  warmer  than  an  ordinary  greenfaoossi, 
but  there  must  not  be  any  attempt  at  forcing  them,  or  the  flowers  will 
in  all  probability  fall  before  opening.  To  accelerate  flowering  in- 
creased temperature  and  a  little  more  moisture  are  all  that  are  needed. 

Azaleas, — ^Plants  that  flowered  early  or  were  forotd  will  now  have 
matured  the  buds.  If  the  plants  are  wanted  to  flower  early  again 
they  should  not  be  retained  too  long,  but  be  moved  to  a  honee  where 
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they  will  haTe  a  temperature  of  40^  to  45^  at  night  and  50^  in  the  day, 
80  that  they  will  come  on  with  little  forcing.  For  forcing  the  early 
varieties  shoold  be  employed,  such  as  Borsig,  Naroissiflora,  Raphael, 
all  three  with  double  white  sweet-soented  flowers  ;  Fielder's  White, 
alba,  Tittata  elegans,  and  Jean  Yervaine,  one  of  the  freest  and  best 
of  Azaleas,  which  are  all  valaable  for  affording  cut  flowers,  and  for 
decoration.  The  later-flowering  plants  must  not  be  shaded  any 
longer,  and  they  should  at  once  be  tied  into  shape  before  the  growth 
is  complete,  so  that  the  points  of  the  shoots  may  assume  their  upright 
position. 

Chryaanthemumi  should  have  the  final  staking  and  training,  the 
upright  bush  form  being  most  suitable  for  general  purposes.  Employ 
no  more  stakes  than  are  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  in  shape. 
Where  large  flowers  are  wanted  the  side  growths  must  be  removed 
from  the  principal  shoots,  retaining  the  latter  in  numbers  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  flowers  required,  retaining  a  single  flower  to  each 
shoot,  removing  the  flowers  not  required  as  soon  as  thej  are  large 
enough  to  cut  out  with  a  pair  of  soissoFS.  Plants  trained  with  single 
stems  for  specimen  blooms  must  also  have  the  side  growths  removed, 
and  all  flower  buds  except  the  central  one.  Afford  liquid  manure 
liberally.  Pot  the  chief  batch  of  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  dec,  plunging  the  pots  in  a  good  bed  of  ashes  6  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  if  there  is  convenience  for  throwing  off  heavy 
rains  it  will  be  an  advantage. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Louis  Tan  Houtte,  Ghent,  Belgium. — CaUilogue  of  Azaleas^  Cosm^ 
Zta«,  and  Rhododendron*. 

Robert  Hack  &  Son,  Catterick  Bridge,  Yorkshire. — Catalogue  of 
Jio*e$, 

James  Yates,  Stockport. — Catalog :'e  qf  Btdbi. 


(TO  CORRESPONDENTS.) 


%*  An  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  '^  The  Editors  ^ 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request  that 
no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing 
so  Bubjecte  them  to  unjostifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat* 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

The  Growth  of  Beans  (/.  i7.)*— There  is  no  foundation  wbaierer  for 
the  abnurd  story  to  which  yon  refer,  and  it  is  surprisiiig  that  inch  singular 
notions  oan  be  entertained  now-a-days. 

Wall  Trees  {Ranwtho).—JiX\  kinds  of  fruit  trees  that  will  succeed  against 
a  brick  or  stone  wall  in  your  district,  will  also  succeed  against  a  flint  wall  of  the 
same  aspect.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  would  no  doubt  thrive  well,  as  also  would 
Pears ;  but  the  wall  is  too  low  for  growing  fruit  trees  satisfactorily. 

Vine  Wood  Injured  {Fleehrood),—We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  someleayes 
of  the  infected  Vines,  whieh  we  think  will  aM  us  in  determining  the  cause  of 
the  peculiar  substance  growing  on  the  bark.  Please  send  us  a  fair  sample,  say 
half  a  dosen  leaves,  not  sdecting  those  that  appear  the  most  healthy. 

Bnlbona  Iriaea  (£,  S.  ir.)^For  culture  in  pots  Xiphion  persicum  and 
X.  reticulatum  are  the  two  best  and  cheapest  you  can  employ.  £evoral  bulbs 
should  be  potted  together  in  a  48  or  SS-size  pot,  in  a  rich  liglit  compost  of  loom, 
leaf  soil,  and  saod,  with  a  small  proportion  of  well-deoompoeed  manure.  Place 
the  pots  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  house  or  frame,  and  the  plants  will  flower  several 
weeks  before  those  out  of  doors.  The  Spanish  Irises  should  be  planted  diuing 
the  present  month  <x  early  in  the  Bpdag, 

Bracken  fbr  Mnlohing  (Stusex).— The  bracken  referred  to  as  em- 
ployed for  covering  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  Strawberries  was  placed 
on  the  beds  when  the  plants  commenced  flowering,  and  consequently  had  been 
cut  during  the  preceding  autumn.  The  bracken  is  stacked  for  the  winter  and 
oat  for  use  in  tlie  spring,  the  same  as  cutting  hay.  The  Strawberry  beds  were 
heavily  watered  before  the  covering  was  applied  to  the  surface. 

Farftigiom  grande  (A.  Bopk).—'The  variegated  form  of  this  plant  is 
usually  the  most  marked  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  rather  poor  soil,  and  in 
a  position  not  too  moist  and  shaded  ;  but  slight  shade  is  not  objeotionable.  We 
have  recently  seen  plants  in  the  most  satisfactory  condition  growing  in  shallow 
soil,  and  shadad  from  the  mid-day  ran  from  10  ▲  JC  to  4  P Ji.  Try  your  plants 
in  a  similar  position. 

Wintering  Mentha  Polegium  gibraltaricA  and  Hernlorla 
glabra  {Derbj^),— The  former  will  pass  the  winter  safely  in  a  dry  position  on  the 


south  side  of  a  wall  or  fence,  small  tufts  being  planted  at  the  present  time,  to 
become  established  before  winter.  It  is  well,  however,  to  plant  them  so  that 
they  can  be  covered  with  handlights  or  a  frame  in  very  wet  or  severe  weather. 
They  may  also  be  wintered  in  boxes  in  a  cold  frame,  to  be  well  ventilated  during 
all  favourable  weather.    Hemiaria  glabra  is  perfectly  hudy. 

Grapes  Decaying  (J.  M.»  Che$Mre).-^YaiiooB  causes  have  contributed 
to  the  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  your  Grapes.  In  the  first  place,  the  Vines 
appear  to  have  been  ratbo:  too  heavily  cxppped.  and  when  such  is  the  case  the 
skins  of  the  berries  are  always  deflcieut  in  texture,  and  consequently  the  fruit 
does  not  keep  well.  Next,  the  bunches  wen  not  thinned  sufftcieutly  for  keeping 
for  three  mouths  and  more  after  they  were  ripe.  They  were  ♦hi«nH  correctly 
for  use  in  June,  but  not  for  hanging  until  the  pscseut  time.  Further,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  has  been  kept  too  moist  and  cloee,  and  mouldy  berries 
have  not  been  out  out  so  promptly  as  was  desirable.  Possibly  the  house  is  in 
a  damp  position,  or  there  may  have  been  sosoe  leakage  from  the  roof.  'When 
Gropes  are  ripe  and  the  slightest  appearance  of  mould  appears  on  any  beny 
that  berry  should  be  cut  out,  or  the  mould  speedily  spreads  through  the  entira 
bunch.  With  more  vigorous  root-acUou  the  fruit  wonkl  be  produced  in  better 
condition  for  keeping  after  the  crops  were  ripe^ 

Stopping  and  Training  Chrysanthemums  (ArtiMn^,—U  you  requhre 
a  few  large  blooms  on  each  plant  for  exhibition  purposes  the  axillary  growths 
which  you  show  in  the  sketch  must  be  pinched  out ;  but  if  you  desire  a  great 
number  of  smaller  flowers  to  produce  a  gay  effect  in  a  conservatory  and  for 
cutting  for  vase  decoration  some  of  the  uppermost  growths  may  remain.  The 
leading  growths  must  not  be  stopped  now.  The  shoots  on  the  dwarf  specimens 
must  be  trained  so  that  when  finished  the  plants  have  somewhat  of  the  form  of 
an  inverted  deep  saucer,  the  flowers  being  at  regular  distances  all  over  the  plant, 
and  of  the  requisite  height  for  forming  a  smooth  sur&ice.  Much  judgment  is 
necessary  in  training  them  so  as  to  produce  the  r^mlt  required,  some  shoots 
having  to  be  bent  considerably  to  bring  their  points  to  a  given  position,  and  the 
growths  of  your  plants  are  not  yet  long  enough  for  this  to  be  done.  As  to  con- 
tinuing training  the  shoots  horizontally,  that  must  depend  on  the  question  of 
your  having  «  stuff  enough  "  to  fill  up  the  centre  well. 

Pruning  Climbing  Bose  (A  Btader).—U  the  other  portions  of  the  plants 
are  strong  and  healthy  you  may  shorten  the  rampant  growths  now,  and  if  very 
crowded  remove  some  of  them  entirely ;  but  if  the  (M&c  portions  of  the  plants 
are  weakly  and  not  likely  to  produce  good  flowers,  then  you  must  retain  the 
flrmest,  short- joiuted,  and  most  promising  of  the  young  growths,  cutting  the  older 
and  weaker  parts  away.  No  one,  howevOT,  can  satisSactorily  answer  a  question 
such  as  yours.  We  can  only  make  suggestions,  to  which  you  must  bring  your 
own  thought  and  inteUigeuce  to  bear  in  carrying  them  out.  You  had  better 
invite  some  friend  who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  Itoses  to  see  your  plants, 
and  he  will  probably  be  able  to  give  you  some  useful  advice.  Young  growths  of 
Roses  arc  not  more  liable  to  injury  by  frost  than  is  the  older  wood  of  the  plants, 
if  as  much 

Cyperus  altemlfolios  ▼arlegatna  {Idem).— Yoxx  have  overpotted  the 
plant,  and  employed  too  rich  soil.  Gradually  withhold  water,  keeping  the  soil 
comparatively  dry  during  the  winter ;  and  in  spring  when  fresh  growth  is  com- 
mencing divide  the  plant,  potting  the  portion  with  vari^atod  leaves  in  much 
poorer  and  ver>"  sandy  soil. 

Hardy  Fnchaia  in  Scotland  iAmaU%w).—li  is  impossible  to  name  the 
plant  from  a  spray  simply  sent  in  an  envelope,  and  which  arrived  in  a  much 
crushed  and  withered  state.  Posaibly,  however,  it  is  Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  which 
is  very  fine  in  many  parts  of  Scotlaud.  The  best  and  quickest  mode  of  securing 
flowering  plants  is  by  dividing  the  roots  of  some  healthy  young  bushes.  Failing 
these  you  must  obtain  cuttings.  The  surest  mode  of  obtaining  a  stock  of  young 
plants  is  to  insert  cuttingt*  of  the  growing  shoots  in  spring  in  pots  of  sandy  soil, 
to  be  plunged  in  a  heated  frame  or  propagating  house,  and  watered  and  shaded 
to  prevent  the  foliage  flagging.  These  cuttings  strike  freely,  and  if  duly  potted 
and  eventually  planted  out  soon  make  floriforous  bushes.  Cuttings  of  matured 
young  shoots  inserted  now  in  light  soil  in  a  cold  frame  will  also  strike,  but  not 
so  readily.  These  cuttings  should  be  6  inches  in  length,  and  inserted  6  inches 
deep,  only  one  bud  and  joint  being  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  they  should 
be  protected  from  frost  during  the  winter. 

Wintering  Potatoes  iSubteHbfr).^y{e  prefer  the  Potatoes  placed  in  thin 
heaps  on  the  level  of  the  ground  rather  than  i&  excavations  or  pits  below  it,  but 
by  the  former  plan  greater  care  is  requisite  in  protecting  the  tubers  from  frost. 
The  site  should  be  dry  and  firm,  from  8  to  4  feet  wide,  the  tubers  being  neatly 
piled  so  as  to  form  a  sharp  ridge  or  apex.  They  should  be  perfectly  dry  when 
placed  in  the  heap,  not  one  diseased  tuber  being  admitted.  A  covering  at  least 
6  inches  in  thickness  of  very  dry  and  straight  straw  should  next  be  given,  then 
with  the  spade  commence  digging  a  foot  from  the  straw  all  round,  and  continue 
that  thickness  of  soil  over  the  entire  heap.  For  ventilation  8-inch  drain  pipes 
may  be  placed  on  end  at  intarvals  of  3  or  4  feet,  their  ends  being  just,  and  only 
just,  above  the  soil  at  the  apex  of  the  ridge.  These  ventilatocs  must  be  securely 
closed  dturiog  wet  and  frosty  weather.  With  thin  heaps  of  perfectly  dry  sound 
tubers  carefully  covered  as  directed  we  do  not  flnd  ventilators  necessary  in 
wintering  Potatoes.  When  several  tons  of  Potatoes  are  stored  in  very  hirge 
heaps  drain  pipes  are  often  conducted  quite  through  the  centra  of  the  heaps 
and  out  of  the  tope,  and  if  the  tubers  axe  damp  when  stored  the  practice  is  a 
good  one.  6uch  ventilators,  however,  must  have  attention,  or  they  do  as  much 
harm  as  good. 

Grapes  for  SncoMSion  {Old  Subscriber). —We  presoroe  yon  requhe  as 
many  varieties  as  possible  consistent  with  good  quality.  In  the  cooler  of  the 
two  houses  you  may  try  the  following  :— Four  Vines  of  Black  Hamburgh,  two  of 
Madresfield  Court,  and  one  each  of  Bnckland  Sweetwater,  Foster's  Seedling, 
Dr.  Hogg,  and  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The  last-named  is  a  grand  Grape,  that  many, 
however,  fall  to  grow  well,  and  in  case  it  should  fall  with  you  we  advise  you  to 
plant  it  near  a  Bhu^k  Hamburgh,  from  which  you  can  train  two  rods  if  •*  the 
Duke"  has  to  be  removed.  Take  the  same  precaution,  too,  in  planting  Madres- 
field Court,  the  berries  of  which  crack  seriously  in  soaoe  places,  otherwise  it  is  a 
flne  autumn  Grape.  In  the  other  house  plant  four  Vines  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, two  of  Lady  Downe's,  and  one  each  of  Mrs.  PInce's  Muscat,  Mrs.  Pearson, 
West's  St.  Peter's,  and  Gros  Cohnan.  Grown  in  heat  the  variety  last  named  is  often 
very  good,  and  when  well  fluishod  has  a  noble  appearance.  We  have  thus  named 
eleven  black  and  nine  white  Grapes,  all  of  which  are  good  when  well  grown ;  bot 
no  varieties  are  so  useful  as  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
The  Vines  for  permanent  growth  should  not  be  lees  than  8  feet  6  inches  i^Murt. 

Chrowing  Tomatoes  in  Winter  (R.  D.,  lAterj>oct).—Tt  a  start  is  made 
at  the  present  time  it  should,  if  possible,  be  with  strong  established  planU  in 
5  or  6-inch  pots  and  showing  their  flrst  bunches  of  bloom.  Falling  these  cut- 
tings may  easily  be  struck  in  heat,  or,  as  a  last  resource,  seed  may  bs  sown  at 
once.  Sow  thinly  and  place  in  heat,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  up  keep  them 
as  near  the  glass  ss  possible ;  prick  them  off  when  in  rough  leaf,  the  strongest 
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SHED  ACCOMMODATION  FOR  CATTLE. 
Haviho  on  pr«TionB  occaeiouB  refent;d  to  tbe  beet  methods  ot 
feeding  caltle  we  now  propose  to  avoid  tbat  part  of  the  subject 
Id  a  great  meMare,  in  order  to  give  more  direct  attentioo  to  tlie 
accommodation  whereby  tbe  animalB  may  best  be  cared  for  imdcr 
corer,  or  pariiaU;  so.  There  are  eevenl  modes  advocated  b;  men 
of  ezperieuce  in  different  parts  of  tbe  kingdom,  and  tbese  may  be 
enumerated  as  box  feeding,  stall  feeding,  Aed  and  jard  feeding, 
and  covered  yard  accommodatioo.  It  is  not  easy  on  many  estates 
for  tbe  tenant  to  obtain  such  buildings  as  are  really  necessary  for 
canyii^  on  the  business  of  the  winter  feeding  ot  cattle  success- 
fully.  In  Tsrions  instances  the  proprietor  cannot  afEord  tbe  cost 
of  Den  erections  in  connection  with  farmateading.  In  some  cases 
evetl  sttong  prejndices  interfere  and  prevent  such  imptovemcnta 
as  are  desirable  ;  and  it  is  unfortunately  the  fact,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  that  althongh  much  has  been  done  during  tbe  last 
twenty  years  towards  improving  farm  buildings  generally,  yet  if 
we  observe  tbe  state  and  condition  of  them  in  almost  any  part  ot 
the  country  there  is  a  serious  and  lamentable  deficiency  in  the 
Birangements,  which  shonld  enable  the  occupier  to  carry  out  bis 
bnslness  with  advantage  whilst  ei^aged  in  the  production  of 


meat  and  manore.  We  will  not  further  enlarge  upon  the  subject, 
but  enter  upon  tbe  details  ot  our  own  practice  and  that  of  others 
of  experience  whose  doings  may  be  safely  relied  on. 

We  will  allude  first  to  boxes  as  the  means  ot  accommodatjoa 
tor  stock,  and  under  somewhat  varying  circnmstances.  To  erect 
new  buildings  is  very  expensive,  the  cost  being  more  by  from  25 
to  30  per  cent,  than  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  ;  it  is  well 
therefore  to  look  over  existing  buildings  carefully  to  ascertain 
whether  any  of  them  can  be  altered  and  improved.  When  we 
have  found  homesteads  out  of  repair  we  have  frequently  altered 
them,  and  with  new  and  improved  internal  arrangements  have 
increased  tbe  valae  ot  the  boildings  at  a  cost  but  little  exceeding 
the  cost  of  necessary  repairs.  We  have,  for  instance,  arranged 
most  convenient  boxes  for  feeding  cattle  by  internal  fittings  in 
an  old  bam,  and  there  are  probably  tew  new  buildings  which 
oSer  sapcrior  advantages,  especially  when  thatched,  for  such 
boxes  are  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  A  eeitaio 
amount  of  warmth  or  evenness  of  temperature  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  hairy  animals  like  cattle,  tor  they  are  nnlilce  sheep, 
which  are  kept  warm  by  their  woolly  covering ;  besides  which  it 
is  now  well  understood  that  warmth  is  equivalent  in  the  winter 
months  to  so  mncb  food,  hence  the  economy  obtained  by  box 
accommodation.  On  various  occasions  we  have  introdneed  move- 
able fittings  in  the  bams,  so  that  com  may  be  secured  in  them, 
which  may  be  thrashed  out  early  enough  for  the  fittings  to  be 
replaced,  and  the  bojtes  occupied  by  failing  cattle  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  self- 
evident. 

We  will  now  state  our  plan  of  arrangemonta,  which  is  \a  raise 
a  feeding  path  1  feet  wide  down  the  middle  ot  the  mows  ot  the 
bam,  leading  out  ot  the  old  bam  floor,  which  is  utilised  for  the 
store  of  food  and  its  preparation.  The  boxes  being  made  on  each 
side  of  the  feeding  path  mnst,  ot  course,  be  in  siEe  according  to  tbe 
width  ot  tbe  building,  10  feet  by  10  feet  being  a  nselol  sise,  but 
we  prefer  10  teet  by  12  feet  for  fuU -grown  cattle,  besides  affording 
ftpace  for  pairs  of  young  cattle  when  required,  which  may  be  fed 
in  company,  two  together.  These  boxes  are  fenced  entirely  after 
being  excavated  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  depth  by  three  larch  fir 
poles  of  from  4  to  G  inches  in  diameter,  but  not  sawn,  as  whole 
poles  only  will  bear  tbe  pressure  of  the  cattle.  Three  pole*  are 
sufficient  as  a  division  between  each  box,  placed  at  about  2  teet 
apart,  and  whether  these  are  fixtures  or  moveable  they  answer  an 
excellent  purpose  at  very  slight  cost,  and  will  endure  for  many 
years  ;  but  the  poles  should  be  cut  at  the  time  of  year  when  the 
bark  will  strip  oS,  or  a  grub  is  bred  under  it  which  eats  into 
the  wood  and  destroys  its  durability.  In  excavating  the  boxes  we 
have  never  found  it  necessary  where  the  soil  is  firm  and  dry  to 
use  concrete  or  other  materials  at  the  bottom  of  the  boxes.  The 
only  care  required  is  to  pin-up  and  secure  the  foundation  ot  tbe 
bam  walls.  In  our  method  of  using  the  boxes,  which  we  always 
fill-in  at  the  bottom  with  about  12  inches  of  dried  earth,  peat^  or 
ashes  previous  to  straw  being  added  tor  littering  the  catUe. 

We  will  now  allude  to  the  erection  of  new  buildings  to  gire  box 
accommodation,  as  it  will  be  only  in  some  instances  that  old 
buildings  can  be  found  equal  to  or  well  placed  for  onr  require- 
ments. Wc  will  illustrate  our  recommendaUon  by  taking  a 
double  row  of  boxes  with  a  feeding  path  between,  which  may  be 
lengthened  or  multiplied  to  any  extent  that  may  be  necessary,  in 
accordance  with  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  kept  or  fattened  on 
the  farm  ;  a  convenient  width  of  building  being  provided  for  a 
double  row  of  boxes,  10  feet  each,  with  a  B-feet  feeding  passage 
between,  with  a  root  ot  30  feet  span ;  tbe  boxes  may  be  made 
10  teet  by  10  feet,  or  10  feet  by  12  feet,  u  may  be  required.  The 
passage  down  the  centre  gives  room  tor  conveying  food  and  litter 
to  the  boxes.  Tbe  walls  supporting  the  building  may  be  ot  brick- 
work with  sliding  doors,  one  to  every  three  boxes  on  either  side, 
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opening  so  that  manarei  &c.,  may  be  removed  conyenientlj,  or 
earth,  &c.,  filled-in  as  reqoirod.    The  food  store  and  space  for  the 

e reparation  of  cattle  food  is  a  separate  matter,  and  will  have  to 
e  considered  in  its  relation  to  other  buildlogs  on  the  farm,  except 
only  that  it  should  be  contignons  to  the  cattle  box  range.  In  the 
event  of  these  double  rows  being  increased  to  two  or  more  the 
passage  between  the  boxes  should  be  widened  to  6  feet  with  a 
tramway,  so  that  food,  litter,  &3.,  may  be  conveyed  by  truck  to 
the  boxes,  and  the  manure  removed  in  the  same  way  at  certain 
periods.    In  case  of  additional  rows  being  added  the  roof  may  be 

rn  the  ridge-and-furrow  principle,  supported  by  iron  pillars  for 
except  the  outside  walls.  All  roofing  may  be  composed  of 
galvanised  corragated  iron,  with  small  elevated  ventilators  on  the 
top  at  certain  distances.  The  division  of  boxes  may  be  of  wooden 
rails,  or  they  may  be  of  hollow  round  bar  iron  made  in  lifting 
panels  (moveable,  but  keyed-in  for  use),  water  bein|^  laid  on  and 
feeding  troughs  to  rise  or  fall  with  the  manure  m  the  boxes. 
Anything  beyond  our  statement  is  a  builder's  question. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  method  of  littering  the  boxes, 
•  for  after  having  earth  placed  10  or  12  inches  deep  in  the  bottom, 
litter  of  straw  or  other  materials  will  be  used  as  cleanliness 
dictates.  About  18  or  20  lbs.  of  straw  will  be  required  daily  to 
each  box  when  no  excrement  is  removed.  There  is,  however, 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  the  straw  used. 
Some  advocate  chaff  about  4  or  6  inches  in  length,  or  even  shorter, 
as  they  say  it  becomes  more  absorbent ;  but  we  dislike  the  ex- 
pense of  cutting  by  machinery,  and  we  advise  the  straw  to  be 
used  in  longer  pieces,  say  from  12  to  15  inches  in  length.  For 
this  purpose  we  tie  the  straw  into  single  bond  trusses,  and  use  a 
thateher's  knife  to  divide  it  at  the  bond  ;  this  makes  the  straw  fit 
for  use,  and  it  will  then  bind  down  firm  with  an  even  surface. 
As  a  case  in  point,  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  box-feeding  was 
in  its  infancy,  we  were  asked  by  a  home  farmer  belonging  to  a 
nobleman's  establishment  to  call  and  see  his  box  system,  which 
he  said  he  could  not  think  would  answer,  and  wished  for  our 
opinion  and  advice,  as  his  cattle  made  little  or  no  progress.  On 
inspecting  the  buildings  we  found  them  everything  which  could 
be  desirea,  but  the  boxes  were  littered  with  straw  chaf^  cut  nearly 
short  enough  to  feed  the  cattle  upon,  and  without  any  earth  for 
absorbing  tiie  urine.  Some  very  fine  North  Devon  oxen  were  in 
the  boxes,  and  well  fed — indeed,  overfed  as  regards  the  quantity 
of  cake  allowed.  It  was  stated  that  the  oxen  had  been  in  the 
boxes  ever  since  the  previous  October,  the  time  we  visited  them 
being  February.  We  noticed  that  the  bedding  reached  above  the 
aninuils*  knees,  and  asked  the  herdman  to  take  a  prong  and  lift  a 
little  of  the  litter ;  on  doing  this  a  volume  of  steam  ascended 
immediately.  We  then  explained  to  the  home  farmer  that  it  was 
no  wonder  the  cattle  did  not  thrive  living  upon  such  a  reeking 
mass  of  manure,  and  that  it  was  lucky  the  animals  had  not  died  ; 
that  their  ill  condition  was  caused  by  the  bedding  being  cut  so 
short  that  it  would  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  cattle,  and  at  every 
movement,  instead  of  treading  the  manure  into  a  firm  compact 
mass,  the  animals  were  kneading  the  litter  into  a  state  of  fermen« 
tation,  injurious  alike  to  the  heaJth  of  the  cattle  and  value  of  the 
manure,  thus  showing  how  easily  the  best  systems  of  management 
may  be  perverted  by  the  omission  of  one  item  of  practical  deteil. 
The  utilisation  of  boxes  upon  pasture  farms,  or  where  straw  is 
scarce,  may  still  be  obteined,  somewhat  upon  the  plan  in  use  by 
Mr.  Mechi  years  ago — that  is,  a  sparred  floor ;  but  we  think  it 
should  be  made  to  rise  or  fall  with  the  accumulation  of  manure,  to 

Srevent  a  strong  current  of  air  under.  The  best  plan  is  to  place 
ri^  and  screened  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  in  order  to 
absorb  the  liquid  and  solid  excrement  as  it  falls  through  the 
sparred  floor,  and  by  the  daily  addition  of  dry  earth  or  ashes, 
gypsum,  &o.,  swept  through  the  grating  the  accumulation  in  the 

Sit  will  be  found  to  fix  the  ammonia  in  the  manure,  and  make  the 
oor  healthy  for  the  cattle  above  it. 

(To  be  oontinned.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horu  Labour, — In  various  districts  the  harvest  is  not  concluded, 
therefore  the  horses  will  still  be  employed  in  carting  the  com  ana 
pulse.  In  many  cases  Beans  are  still  in  the  fiel<^  but  the  sooner  they 
can  be  stacked  the  better,  in  order  that  where  Wheat  is  to  follow  the 
Bean  crop  the  tillage  mar  h^  proceeded  with  without  delay.  In  cul- 
tivating Sean  stubbles  the  land  should  not  be  ploughed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  with  a  whole  furrow,  especially  where  couch  grass  prevails, 
hot  mav  with  more  advantage  he  first  rafter-ploughed  and  then 
scarified  across  with  the  points,  not  the  shares,  for  in  this  way  the 
grass,  Ac,  will  be  combed  out  and  left  on  the  surface  to  be  dealt  with 
by  hMTows,  roller,  Ac. ;  but  should  the  land  have  been  clean-ploughed 
the  grass  MriU  be  turned  under  and  buried,  so  that  it  will  require  more 
than  double  labour  to  work  it  out ;  in  fact,  by  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding it  is  never  properly  cleaned  the  same  season.    This  remark 


applies  to  all  autumn  cultivation,  except  the  land  is  quite  free  from 
couch  grass.  We  notice  that  all  over  the  country  steam  power  is  in 
full  operation,  and  this  is  in  every  case  advisable,  for  it  not  only  eases 
the  horse  labour  but  completes  work  for  which  there  is  only  a  limited 
time  at  command ;  for  when  once  the  autumn  rains  commence  it 
seldom  happens  that  cleaning  the  land  pan  be  continued.  In  the 
early  districts  and  on  the  chalk  hill  farms  the  drawing-out  of  manure 
will  be  going  on,  and  the  spreading  and  ploughing  may  follow  as 
soon  as  possible ;  for  upon  these  soils,  particularly  in  bleak  situations, 
the  Wheat  reonires  to  be  sown  the  last  week  in  this  or  the  first  week 
in  next  month.  Upon  the  heavy  land  farms  also  the  same  work 
applies,  but  the  seed  time  may  be  delayed  until  the  end  of  October 
with  advantege.  With  reference  to  the  drilling  of  Wheat  upon 
heavy  land  we  again  advise  the  home  farmer  to  drill  the  Imes 
12  inches  apart,  otherwise  it  is  in  some  seasons  quite  impossible  to 
insure  a  successful  growth  of  the  plant ;  for  after  a  wet  winter,  when 
the  land  is  close  and  hard  on  the  surface,  the  plant  often  looks  pale 
and  sickly,  in  which  case  if  it  is  not  horse-hoed  by  moving  the  surface 
the  crop  will  be  deficient,  as  sickly  plants  only  produce  sinall  ears  at 
harvest.  We  advise  the  sowing  of  pedigree  com,  and  if  this  costs 
rather  more  money  less  seed  is  required,  especially  if  it  is  drilled  at 
the  earliest  season  and  at  the  wide  distance.  Although  from  some 
cause  or  other  the  plant  may  be  thin  in  the  spring,  yet  pedigree  grain 
will  make  up  more  deficiencies  than  the  ordinary  sorts,  because  it  will 
always  produce  a  larger  ear.  Trif olium  sowing  should  now  be  com- 
pleted, for  although  the  late  sorts  may  be  sown  as  well  as  the  early 
variety,  yet  the  seed  time  must  not  be  deferred.  Winter  Vetehes  and 
winter  Oats  mav  now  be  sown  in  admixture— 1^  bushel  Vetehes  and 
half  a  bushel  of  Oats.  Rye^  also,  should  now  be  sown  if  required  for 
early  s^ng  food,  and  the  wmter  seldom  kills,  only  checks,  the  growth 
however  forward  it  may  be.  Winter  Beans  may  now  be  drilled,  and 
we  do  not  like  to  trust  to  them  entirely,  but  recommend  the  mixture 
of  half  a  bushel  per  acre  of  winter  Vetehes.  This  will  not  interfere  with 
horse  or  hand  hoeing  in  the  spring,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  completed  the 
Vetehes  reach  across  the  lines  ana  dominate  the  weeds,  which  other- 
wise injure  the  growth  of  the  Beans,  besides  which  both  Beans  and 
Vetehes  seldom  suffer  from  blight  in  the  same  season.  The  feeding 
off  early  Turnips  has  been  going  on  latelv  with  great  benefit  to  the 
sheep  and  the  land  also,  ana  as  there  is  a  full  crop  this  year  a  portion 
may  be  carted  off  for  feeding  cattle  with  great  advantage.  Old 
Saintfoin  leas  which  are  due  for  ploughing  and  seeding  with  another 
crop,  may  in  a  season  like  the  present  be  pared  and  burned  or  autumn- 
cleaned,  and  sown  either  with  Wheat  or  left  for  seeding  with  Oats  in 
the  spring,  after  being  deeply  ploughed.  Nearly  all  the  late  sorts  of 
Potatoes  will  now  be  forwaitl  enough  to  plough  out  \  and  we  are 
pleased  to  say  that  the  disease  has  not  spread  lately,  nor  do  we  find 
that  those  which  have  gprown  out  are  injured  as  was  expected ;  in 
fact,  the  fine  weather  has  so  far  altered  the  Potato  crop  that  a  full 
produce  is  likely  to  be  well  secured.    We  find  in  some  cases  that  the 

Soss  haulm  of  the  Champion  variety  has  been  cut  off  and  used  for 
9ding  dairy  cows  this  autumn  with  some  advantege.  Dairy  cows 
which  are  used  for  suckling  calves  for  veal  will  now  have  an  advan- 
tege in  some  respects  compared  with  those  for  making  butter,  cheese, 
or  selling  milk,  especially  when  we  consider  how  deficient  in  many 
insUnces  is  the  milking  process  carried  out  for  want  of  care  and  atten- 
tion by  the  hand-milkers,  and  we  have  yet  no  milking  machine  which 
in  our  opinion  answers  the  purpose  in  all  respects.  Again,  in  referring 
to  the  custom  of  allowing  the  cows  to  go  dry  for  several  montfa^ 
before  calving,  this,  together  with  imperfect  milking,  is  a  serious  evil, 
and  a  large  number  of  animals  lose  their  teate  or  suffer  at  calling 
time  with  the  downfall  in  the  udder.  Great  injury  arises  from  the ' 
cows  in  such  cases  making  internal  fat  in  various  ways,  and  it  is  not 
sufSdent,  if  it  could  be  proved,  that  cows  allowed  to  go  -dry  for  a 
considerable  period  give  more  milk  after  calving.  We  have  a  set-off 
against  this  by  a  large  number  coming  to  grief,  which  is  not  the  case 
¥rhen  calves  are  suckled  for  veal  tmroughout  a  lengthened  milking 
period. 


BUYING  EXHIBITION  CHICKENS. 

W£  live  in  an  age  of  competition,  and  few  of  us  are  now  content 
with  our  cows,  or  pigs,  or  dogs,  or  poultry  unless  they  have  some 
chance  of  competing  with  success  against  those  of  our  neighbours. 
The  season  of  poultry  shows  is  coming  round,  when  all  breeders 
seem  to  take  an  interest  in  their  well-bred  stock.  Unfortunately 
in  many  this  interest  is  spasmodic  and  periodical,  and  only  recurs 
at  this  time  of  year  ;  the  result  is  that  either  their  exhibite  make 
a  very  sorry  figure,  or  that  they  buy  from  more  painstekiog 
breeders.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  year  after  year  certoin 
famous  and  successful  exhibitors  buy  all  their  exhibition  chickens ; 
they  are  not  able  or  do  not  care  for  months  to  bestow  on  the 
little  growing  birds  the  attention  which  alone  will  secure  success 
iLfterwards  in  the  show  pen. 

It  always  seems  to  us  that  there  must  be  something  a  little 
unsatisfactory  in  this  systematic  purchasing,  but  those  who  buy 
know  their  own  business  beet,  and  the  libend  prices  often  given 
for  first-rate  young  stock  are  a  great  encouragement  to  clever 
and  perhaps  poor  breeders.  Apart,  however,  ^m  such  regular 
baying  for  exhibition,  many  a  would-be  exhibitor  begins  by  pur- 
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chasing  some  prize  chickens,  or  such  as  are  likely  to  become  snch. 
The  plan  is  certainly  a  good  one,  for  it  is  a  sore  tax  to  patience 
to  begin  in  the  autumn  with  a  breeding  pen  which  perhaps  may 
never  produce  good  chickens,  and  if  it  does,  whose  owner 
may  not  be  able  to  choose  the  best.  Many  of  the  greatest  and 
most  successful  exhibitors  hare  thus  begun.  We  remember  how 
"  the  Henwife  "  relates  in  her  personal  experience  that  the  begin- 
ning of  her  famous  career  as  an  exhibitor  was  the  purchase  of  a 
pen  of  Dorkings  in  England,  which  subsequently  won  honours 
for  her  at  all  the  Scotch  shows.  We  know  many  a  fancier  who 
has  first  been  taken  with  the  poultry  mania  on  seeing  an  exhi- 
bition in  the  early  autumn  when  cockerels  and  pullets  are  in  the 
pink  of  condition  and  the  fullest  bloom  of  plumage.  The  great 
shows  are  still  to  come,  and  birds  purchased  now  even  at  high 
prices  may  easily  win  more  than  their  cost  in  cups  and  prizes  at 
the  winter  shows,  and  may  lay  the  foundations  of  a  lasting  fame  in 
the  poultry  line  for  their  proud  purchasers.  To  love  a  good 
bargain  is  said  to  be  inherent  in  human  nature ;  nevertheless, 
unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  there  is  considerable  charm  in  re- 
garding a  cosHy  purchase  when  it  turns  out  well  and  answers  the 
purpose  for  which  a  liberal  outlay  has  been  made. 

There  is  much  pleasure  in  the  first  laurels  won  in  any  contest, 
and  certainly  we  have  never  known  more  enthusiastic  or  pains- 
taking fanciers  than  some  of  those  who  have  begun  by  a  spirited 
speculation  in  prise  birds.  As  we  have  said,  interest  at  once 
centres  on  such  ;  they  can  almost  immediately  be  shown  in  their 
new  owner*s  name,  and  by  comparing  them  with  their  competitors 
a  novice  may  soon  learn  more  than  he  can  from  pages  of  descrip- 
tions or  daily  admiring  surveys  of  his  home  stock.  Many  of  our 
home-bred  Swans  turn  out  in  the  show  pen  to  be  very  OTdinary 
Geese  ;  yet  so  convinced  are  some  fanciers  of  the  superiority  of 
their  own  feathers  that  nothing  but  ocular  proof  will  make  them 
see  their  deficiencies.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  pur- 
cha5?e  of  early  exhibition  chickens  is  this :  Really  good  birds  can  in 
September  generally  be  purchased  at  moderate  prices.  The  yards 
of  most  breeders  are  crowded,  the  cockerels  begin  to  quarrel,  and 
often  if  not  parted  with  some  of  the  best  stock  has  to  be  sacrificed. 
Those,  too,  which  are  now  winners  may  not  win  hereafter,  and 
the  thought  of  this  naturally  weighs  with  sellers. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  our  subject — viz.,  to  some  hints 
on  the  selection  of  young  show  stock.  To  begin  with,  precocious 
birds  should  be  avoided  ;  we  mean  such  cockerels  and  pullets  as 
are  often  seen,  still  not  nearly  full  grown,  yet  with  all  their  full 
adult  plumage  and  highly  developed  combs.  Such  birds  have 
been  forced  on,  and  will  grow  little  more ;  an  inexperienced 
jurlge  is  often  taken  with  their  prettiness  and  condition,  and  even 
the  best  judges  sometimes  cannot  help  putting  them  in  prominent 
po'iitions  when  all  other  competitors  are  still  combless  chickens. 
Afjain,  purchasers  should  look  out  for  any  signs  of  severe  moults. 
Early  chickens  which  have  quickly  developed  the  plumage  of 
cocks  and  hens,  especially  pullets  which  have  laid,  often  go  into 
deep  moult,  which,  unfits  them  for  exhibition  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  autumn.  A  practised  eye  will  easily  detect  such 
drawbacks,  but  a  beginner  may  not  find  it  easy  to  do  so,  and, 
indeed,  no  one  can  be  certain  that  any  young  birds  will  remain 
continuously  in  good  plumage.  Moults  come  on  suddenly  and 
capriciously,  and  depend  much  upon  temperature  ;  the  over- 
heating of  a  show  room  will  sometimes  throw  chickens  into  the 
moult. 

We  advise  all  beginners  to  get  introduced  to  some  well-known 
fancier  of  the  breed  he  is  inclined  to  take  up,  and  to  follow  his 
advice  in  the  selection  of  birds  to  start  with.  There  seems  a 
general  bond  of  sympathy  between  true  fanciers.  We  must  say 
that  we  have  known  many  who,  though  total  strangers  at  first, 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  assist  a  promising  novice  in 
poultry  or  Pigeon  matters.  If  it  is  impossible  to  get  advice  on 
the  purchase  of  birds  at  a  show,  which  is  generally  preferable,  we 
advise  a  young  fancier  to  write  directly  to  some  exhibitor  of 
repute,  Mtate  his  requirements  and  about  the  price  he  can  give, 
and  trust  to  receiving  his  money's  worth  in  the  shape  of  good 
birds.  When  this  course  is  straightforwardly  pursued  we  believe 
that  instances  of  cheating  are  very  rare.  Too  often  a  beginner 
reads  up  a  list  of  points  in  some  poultry  book,  looks  out  for  the 
advertisements  of  first-prize  cup  birds,  answers  one  put  in  by 
some  unknown  Individual,  who  has  probably  never  won  a  prize  at 
all,  or  if  he  has,  only  at  some  fifth-rate  village  show,  describes 
the  perfect  and  ideal  bird,  and  in  return  receives  a  reply  that 
he  can  have  such  a  one  for  15#.  or  £1.  Of  course  some  worthless 
creature  arrives,  the  buyer  is  disgusted,  complains  that  fimciem 
are  rogues,  and  often  buys  no  more.  If  more  confidence  were 
placed  in  really  well-known  and  great  breeders,  and  if  the 
Ignorant  really  confessed  their  ignorance,  and  instead  of  pre- 
tending to  expect  perfection  would  ask  the  description  of  birds  at  a 


certain  price,  their  merits  and  their  imperfections,  we  believe  that 
much  disappointment  would  be  obviated,  and  that  many  a  useful 
young  bird  both  for  breeding  and  exhibition  might  at  this  time  of 
year  be  picked  up  at  far  less  than  the  exorbitant  prices  which 
winning  specimens  alwa3rs  command  by  the  time  of  Uie  great 
autumn  shows. — C. 


VARIETIES. 
Goat  Show.— An  Exhibition  of  Goats  will  open  this  day  (Thursday) 
at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  remain  open  for  a  week.  About  a 
hundred  Bpecimens  have  been  entered,  the  exhibitors  including  the 
Baroness  Burdett  Contts,  Lady  Pigot,  and  many  members  of  the 
British  Gk>at  Society,  whose  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  6.  Holmes 
Pegler,  will  act  as  Judge. 

Field  Potatobs  in  Sootlakd. — A  correspondent  conmiuni- 

cates  the  following  on  this  important  crop  : — ^'^  Regents  and  Victorias 
will  be  very  excellent.  The  disease  has  been  stopped  by  the  exteemely 
dry  weather,  but  I  have  seen  mildew  very  bad  indeed.  With  regard 
to  the  Champion  there  will  be  some  disappointment  this  season.  Not 
only  will  the  smallness  of  the  crop  have  to  be  reckoned  on,  but  owing 
to  the  abundant  crops  of  the  above-named  superior  Potatoes,  the 
stocks  of  Champions  will  hare  to  be  sold  at  a  low  price.  I  have 
been  for  a  few  weeks  past  doing  a  kind  of  voluntary  penance  testing 
the  quality  of  new  Potatoes,  and  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  get  back 
again  to  old-fashioned  sorts  I'* 

The  ^ARVEsrr  and  Corn  Valttbs.— That  the  harvest  is  a 

good  one  may  be  estimated  by  the  price  of  British  Wheat  last  week, 
which  was  42#.  2c/.  per  quarter.  This  was  several  shillings  per 
quarter  lower  than  it  has  been  on  an  average  of  several  years  past. 
The  average  price  of  Oats  last  week  was  2U.  8</.,  which  was  much 
below  the  average  price  during  the  corresponding  weeks  of  several 
preceding  years.    The  same  may  be  said  of  Barley. 

Agricultural  Education  in  Italy.'— Arrangements  are 

being  made  by  the  Italian  Ministers  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  for 
the  institution  of  "  Ambulatory  Agrarian  Schools,"  after  the  pattern  of 
those  which  have  effected  such  good  results  in  parts  of  (Germany.  A 
number  of  professors  of  the  sciences  practically  allied  with  agricul- 
ture will  lecture  and  hold  classes  in  the  principal  towns  of  these 
provinces  during  a  few  months  of  each  year,  in  order  to  instruct  the 
country  folk  in  the  most  rational  methods  of  cultivating  their  soil. 
The  Ministry  has  also  determined  to  erect  at  once  a  number  of 
specialiBt  agricultural  schools  at  Avelino,  for  general  agriculture  ;  a 
second  in  Florence  for  pomology  and  horticulture ;  and  a  third  in 
Bari  for  Olive  culture.  Similar  schools  are  planned  at  a  later  date  for 
Alba,  Modena,  Catania,  Brindiwi,  Alghievo,  and  Ferrara. 

From  Harvbst  to  Harvest.— In  the  twelve  months  ending 

August  8l8t,  1880,  the  import  of  Wheat  into  the  United  Kmgdom 
reached  69,815,691  cwt.,  equal  to  18,808,621  qrs. ;  and  when  we  add  to 
this  the  import  of  Wheat  flour— which  amounted  to  10,481,726  cwt., 
or  2,980,493  qrs.— we  find  that  we  received  from  abroad  no  fewer  than 
70,247,417  cwt.,  or  16,784,114  qrs.,  of  Wheat  and  Wheat  flour.  In  the 
twelvemonth  ending  August  81st,  1878,  the  amount  was  62,266,125  cwt., 
or  14,808,966  qrs.  j  and  in  the  twelvemonth  ending  August  81st,  1879, 
it  was  60,849,828  cwt.,  or  14,548,607  qrs.  Our  other  imports  of  com  in 
the  twelvemonth  ending  August  81  st,  1880,  comprised  81,870,896  cwt., 
or  7,436,542  qrs.,  of  Indian  Com  or  Maize  ;  12,382,665  cwt.,  or  8,467,147 
qrs.,  of  Bariey  ;  the  very  hirge  quantity  of  15,622,912  cwt,  or 
5,681,059  qrs.,  of  Oats  ;  2,002,772  cwt.,  or  445,061  qrs.,  of  Peas  ;  and 
2,764,618  cwt.,  or  642,721  qrs.,  of  Beans.  The  grand  totals  are  as 
follows : — In  1877-78  the  twelvemonth's  import  thus  classed  under 
the  title  of  "com"  amounted  to  ldM80,848  cwt.,  or  88,858,689  qrs. ; 
in  1878-79  it  was  124,866,588  cwt.,  or  81,(510,rC0  qrs. ;  and  in  1879-80 
it  reached  134,881,180  cwt,  or  84^5,644  qrs.  In  the  last  of  these  three 
periods,  compared  with  the  first  of  the  three,  the  increase  in  Wheat 
and  Oats  was  nearly  counterbalanced  by  a  large  decrease  in  Indian 
Com  and  in  Barley,  so  that  the  grand  totals  show  no  very  great 
difference.— ( Time$,) 

The  Ego  Trade  in  Ambrioa.— This  is  referred  to  at  follows 

by  Messrs.  Read  A  Pell  in  their  report  on  American  farming : — ^Bg|^ 


oome  to  market  wholesale  in  New  York  in  barrels  containing  serentj 
dozen,  priced  at  15  cents  per  dozen.  They  have  been  preserved  for 
several  months  in  refrigerators,  and  are  delivered  from  Toledo  ^in 
Ohio.  One  dealer  cleared  £8000  by  a  rise  in  prices  in  1878.  He  bought 
at  6  cents  a  dozen,  and  sold  at  from  22  to  25  cents.  Between  June 
and  October  they  are  packed  in  Oats,  which  in  New  Tork  are  worth 
the  cost  prioe  to  the  packer  in  the  west.  The  farmer  is  said  to  make 
more  by  eggs  than  by  any  other  produce.  They  come  over  1500  miles 
from  Omaha  on  the  Missouri.  The  supply  after  the  abolition  of 
slavery  became  more  abundant,  as  the  free  blacks  in  the  south  are 
poultry  keepers.  In  1874  eggs  were  sold  in  New  York  in  January  at 
40  cents  the  dozen,  before  the  month  was  out  they  fell  to  12  to  15  cents. 
The  home  consumption  in  New  York  has  materially  increased.        ^ 

— ^  TOP-DRBSSING  EZPERIMBNTB  UPON  GRASS  LAIH). — ^The  fol- 
lowing experiments  have  been  conducted  upon  the  Botherfield  estate 
in  Hampshire,  and  as  they  show  conclusively  the  value  of  cheap 
natural  fertilisers,  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  useful 
at  a  period  when  money  is  by  no  means  plentiful.    The  soil  was  a 
porous  self>drained  clay,  contained  little  or  no  lime,  and  the  dressings 
were  sown  on  March  17th,  and  the  plots  cut  and  weighed  on  August 
16th,  1879.    Plots  one-tenth  of  an  acre.    No.  1,  150  bushels  of  cut 
straw  per  acre ;  2,  nothing,  do.  j  8,  5  cwt.  of  salt,  do. ;  4,  5  cwt.  of 
gypsum,  do. ;  5, 5  cwt.  of  kainit,  do.    The  costs  per  acre  of  the  above 
dressings  were  as  follows  :— No.  1  (about)  10«. ;  No.  8, 6#.  Bd, ;  No.  4, 
6<.  8d, ;  No.  5,  Bs.  to  10«.    The  amount  of  grass  attributable  to  the 
various  dressings  was  as  follows  : — No.  1,  straw,  255  tbs.  in  excess  of 
plot  unmanured ;  No.  8,  salt,  265  tbs.  do. ;  No.  4,  gypsum,  648  tbs.,  do. ; 
No.  4,  kainit,  548  tbs.,  do.    Taking  No.  4,  then,  we  find  for  an  outlay 
of  6t.  dd.  we  obtain  64B0  tbs.,  or  nearly  8  tons  of  grass — a  most  extra- 
ordinary  result.    Beferring  to  some  top-dressing  experiments  con- 
ducted on  the  same  estate  in  1875,  the  results  of  which  were  duly 
pabUBhed  in  the  Agricultwral  Gazette^  we  find  that  Peruvian  guano, 
at  a  cost  of  £8  per  acre,  gave  a  return  in  grass  of  7  cwt.  per  plot,  or 
8|  tons  per  acre.    Compare  this  result  with  the  quantity  derived  from 
an  outlay  of  6<.  8(^.,  and  the  value  of  the  experiment  is  at  once  ap- 
parent.   The  dressing,  also,  being  especially  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  finer  grasses  and  Glovers,  gives  an  indirect  value  by  no 
means  to  be  overlooked.    The  above  plots  were  weighed  again  on 
August  2nd,  1880,  with  the  following  results  : — ^No.  1,  straw,  78  lbs.  in 
excess  of  plot  unmanured ;  No.  8,  salt,  49  lbs.  lees  than  plot,  do. ; 
No.  4,  gypsum,  111  lbs.  in  excess,  do. ;  No.  5,  kainit,  157  tbs.  in  excess, 
do.    The  result  shows  the  effect  of  the  dressings  seventeen  months 
after  application. — C.  E.  Curtis  (in  the  AgricuUural  Gaxette), 

Hbaltht  and  Profitable  Fowls.— Dr.  A.  8.  Heath,  in  a 

paper  read  before  the  Farmers'  Club,  New  York  dty,  said :— "  The 
reason  why  eight  or  ten  fowls  about  the  house  of  the  mechanic,  the 
gardener,  or  the  labourer  are  more  profitable  is  because  of  better 
feeding  and  less  crowding,  better  sanitary  conditions  of  yard  and 
roost.  Bxtent  of  grassy  range  for  fowls  is  more  important  than 
provided  food,  for  here  they  obtain  not  only  air  food  but  also  insect 
food,  which  is  the  essential  nitrogenous  element  necessary  for  egg- 
production.  Equally  important  to  extensive  grass  range  are  clean 
and  airy  roosting  houses  or  sheds.  The  houses  should  have  doors  on 
the  ground,  to  be  left  open  in  the  summer,  and  at  least  two  side  slat 
ventilators  should  be  provided.  Bunning  water  is  a  most  desirable 
and  easy  means  of  water  supply.  With  this  water  supply  without 
care  or  labour  the  food  supply  may  be  equally  convenient  and  labour- 
saving.  Drive  four  stakes  into  the  ground  so  as  to  leave  them  2  feet 
above  the  surface  and  6  inches  apart,  and  upon  these  nail  two  boards 
so  as  to  make  a  table  large  enough  to  permit  the  fowls  a  footing 
airound  a  nail  keg  in  the  centre,  covered  by  a  wide  board  and  weighted 
by  a  large  flat  stone.  This  keg  may  be  filled  with  com  or  cracked 
com,  and  having  three  or  four  augur  holes  near  the  bottom  it  is  self- 
feeding.  What  runs  out  is  lodged  upon  the  table.  It  is  kept  clean 
and  dry,  and  secure  from  rats  and  other  vermin.  This  is  a  cheap, 
simple,  and  labour-saving  manner  of  keeping  fowls,  and  it  will  be 
found  a  most  profitable  plan.  This  grass  range  may  be  a  small  pas- 
ture or  a  large  cow-yard.  Fowls  should  never  be  allowed  in  stables 
or  carriage  houses.  Their  houses  should  be  fumigated  by  burning 
half  a  pound  of  sulphur  every  spring  and  fall,  while  the  fowls  are 


shut  out  for  the  day,  and  be  well  aired  before  roosting  time.  Not 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  fowls  should  be  allowed  to  roost  in  one 
house,  but  two  or  more  of  these  houses  may  be  erected  in  the  pasture 
or  range,  provided  it  is  large  enough.  In  this  case  the  feeding  place 
may  be  the  same,  only  a  barrel  may  be  used  instead  of  a  keg  to  save 
trouble.  The  largest  liberty  and  the  most  generous  feeding,  with  an 
observance  of  cleanliness,  will  secure  the  best  yield  of  eggs  and  the 
largest  number  of  healthy  fowls.  This  is  the  way  to  secure  the 
largest  profits  of  the  poultry-yard." 


HONEY  HABVEST  OF  1880. 

The  accounts  which  are  comiDg  in  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  giving  reports  of  the  honey  harvest  are  various.  In  some 
counties  hardly  any  honey  seems  to  have  been  taken.  The  mid- 
land counties  seem  to  have  suffered  worst  in  every  way,  owing 
to  the  deluges  of  rain  following  upon  the  constantly  recurring 
thunderstorms  of  June  and  July.  Of  course  this  weather  must 
have  been  as  disastrous  to  bees  as  to  the  farmer  in  respect  of  his 
com  and  hay  crops. 

Here  in  the  south-west  of  England  I  am  thankful  to  say  we 
have  a  very  different  tale  to  tell.  Onr  dairy  farmers  are  once 
more  in  good  heart,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  very  good 
crop  of  every  kind  of  produce  save  only  of  Apples.  Onr  honey 
harvest  this  year  in  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  Devon,  so  far  as  it  has 
come  under  our  observation,  has  been  exceptionally  good.  My 
own  apiary  has  done  extremely  well  considering  ^e  difficulties 
our  bees  have  to  contend  with  in  a  very  open  and  exposed  country 
with  no  great  floral  pabulum  to  depend  upon.  On  the  whole 
there  has  been  a  fairly  continuous  supply  of  honey,  dating  from 
the  middle  of  May.  We  have  not  to  ciuronide  a  period  of  starva- 
tion followed  by  an  unusual  glut  of  honey,  as  was  the  case  in 
1878,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  the  majority  of  fairly  good  years 
before  that  date.  Indeed  I  most  go  back  to  1861  for  anything 
like  the  honey  harvest  we  have  had  this  year.  The  honey,  too, 
throughout  has  been  remarkably  rich  and  glutinous.  I  have 
seen  none  of  that  watery  honey  which  we  usually  have  in  large 
quantity  towards  the  end  of  July  and  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
which  alone  can  be  fairly  called  "  crade  '*  honey.  It  is  indeed  so 
thick  that  the  combs  will  not  sling  well,  in  consequence  of  which 
we  have  bad  to  return  combs  to  the  hives  containing  a  good  deal 
of  splendid  honey. 

To  the  absence  of  glut  in  the  inflow  of  honey  I  attribute  the 
fact  that  so  little  perfectly  pure  honeycomb  has  been  harvested 
here.  There  has  been  much  breeding  going  on  and  too  much 
pollen  stored  even  in  supers  twice  storified ;  but  the  run  honey, 
which  has  been  so  much  the  greater  in  quantity,  is  worth  twice  as 
much  as  in  ordinary  years.  Being  still  in  the  midst  of  the  har- 
vesting process,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  the  nett  total  of  serviceable 
honey  and  honeycomb,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  much  short 
of  250  lbs.  The  demand  for  it  being  great  I  am  able  to  sell  a 
good  deal,  and  consider  that  the  value  of  it  to  me  fully  reaches 
£13,  our  selling  price  being  U.  2d.  per  lb.  for  honeycomb,  and  1«. 
per  lb.  for  run  honey.  This  I  consider  the  nett  profit  of  the  year, 
as  the  swarms  I  sold  in  June  will  more  than  pay  for  the  outlay 
inouned  last  autumn  and  during  the  following  spring  in  feeding 
the  eleven  colonies  which  survived  the  winter.  Exclusive  of 
about  10  lbs.  of  honey  furnished  by  swarms  of  the  year  the  harvest 
of  honey  given  above  has  been  supplied  by  eight  stocks,  no  hive 
yielding  over  50  lbs. ;  of  course  there  has  been  no  brimstoning, 
and  the  apiary  throughout  is  in  good  health  and  streng^  with 
plenty  of  food  in  most  of  them.  In  about  a  fortnight  I  shall 
commence  gentle  and  continuous  feeding  for  a  month,  so  as  to 
induce  breeding  during  the  last  harvest  of  the  year  which  comes 
with  the  Ivy  blossom. 

The  result  of  the  year's  bee-keeping  above  given  surely  teaches 
the  lesson  A^il  desperandvm^  and  should  encourage  all  to  take  the 
utmost  pains  and  to  spare  no  expense  in  feeding  up  their  stocks 
of  bees  in  good  time  during  the  warm  days  and  nights  of  mid- 
autumn.  &8tead  of  all  dying  during  the  winter,  as  the^  certainly 
would  have  done,  and  left  me  in  l^eggary  as  an  apiarian,  my 
stocks  of  bees  now  number  twelve  all  in  good  health  and  full  of 
promise,  worth  at  least  30#.  apiece,  in  all  £18,  and  the  profit  of 
the  year  13  lbs.  additional,  so  that  I  am  fully  £31  better  off  than 
I  should  have  been  if  I  bad  despaired  or  neglected  my  bees  as  did 
so  many  of  my  hapless  neighbours. — B.  k.  W. 


DIAGRAMS  OF  BEES  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

In  your  impression  of  the  12th  ult,  page  154,  allusion  is  made 
to  an  award  of  a  bronze  medal  to  Abbott  Brothers  for  exhibiting 
a  set  of  diagrams,  said  to  be  '*  now  perfectly  well  known,  and  in 


which  Abbott  Brothers  deal,"  and  in  the  same  paragraph  the 
Jadges  are  certainly  not  complimented  on  their  taste  in  making 
the  awfurd.  In  reference  thereto,  may  I  be  allowed  to  state  that 
the  firm  I  represent  do  not  deal  in  the  said  diagrams,  that  they 
never  have  had  or  seen  other  than  the  one  set  alluded  to,  and 
that  they  hare  never  offered  them  for  sale  ?  They  were  presented 
to  me  in  1877  by  M.  Rothschild  of  Paris,  and  so  far  from  their 
being  "perfectly  well  known,"  I  have  never  heard  of  or  seen 
anything  like  them  except  in  the  diagrams  for  which  Mr.  Cheshire 
was  awarded  a  silver  medal  at  Sonth  Kensington  in  1879,  and 
which  have  been  since  republished  by  the  British  Bee-keepers' 
Association. — C.  N.  Abbott,  Ifhirlawn^  SoutJuUl, 


HOW  TO  ITALIANISE  BLACK  BEES. 

The  following  plan  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  M'Niel,  which  we  cite 
from  the  "  American  Bee  Journal,"  may  perhaps  answer  the  above 
question,  which  has  been  submitted  to  us  by  Mrs.  Elvey  : — *•  When- 
ever anyone  desires  to  Italianise  an  apiary  it  is  necessary  to  start 
right  The  important  matter  first  is  to  be  certain  to  procure  a 
pure  Italian  queen.  When  obtained  and  introduced  into  a  hive, 
of  which  I  will  hereafter  give  my  plan,  then  the  work  of  raising 
queens  from  her  may  soon  be  commenced.  The  frame  hive  of 
some  make  is  necessary  in  this  work.  Of  whatever  kind  used, 
be  certain  to  have  all  the  frames  of  the  same  size  ;  this  will  obviate 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  loss  of  time,  not  only  in  the  work 
of  raising  queens,  but  also  in  the  general  management  of  bees. 
After  all  the  eggs  of  the  black  queen  in  the  hive  into  which  the 
Italian  queen  has  been  introduced  have  hatched  and  been  capped 
in  their  cells,  then  the  work  of  raising  queens  may  be  commenced, 
provided  the  Italian  queen  has  been  laying.  This  being  sure,  my 
plan  is  to  remove  a  hive  from  its  stand,  placing  an  em\^tj  one  in 
its  stead,  and  in  this  place  a  frame  of  comb  with  eggs  in  it  from 
the  Italian  queen,  then  return  to  the  hive,  having  been  removed 
from  its  old  stand,  and  blow  a  strong  draught  of  smoke  into  it ; 
many  of  the  bees  will  return  to  their  old  stand,  and  those,  together 
with  others  out  foraging,  will  enter  this,  making  a  nucleus — if 
not  strong,  still  continue  to  agitate  the  bees  or  the  removed  hive 
until  the  nucleus  is  a  good-sized  colony. 

"  This  nucleus  will  in  a  few  days  commence  queen  cells,  making 
from  three  to  fifteen.  These  must  be  closely  watched,  and  from 
the  day  the  first  is  capped  allow  only  six  or  seven  days  to  pass 
before  all  the  queen  cells  except  one  are  carefully  cut  out,  and 
place  one  in  each  of  the  queenless  nuclei.  These  nuclei  may  have 
been  previously  prepared  by  destroying  a  queen  and  dividing 
up  the  hive.  Be  certain  that  the  nuclei  have  neither  queens  nor 
queen  cells.  In  these  introduce  the  queen  cells  into  the  combs 
into  about  the  same  position  as  those  made  by  the  bees.  These 
queen  cells  will  soon  hatch,  and  after  the  queens  are  fertilised 
they  can  be  introduced  into  hives  of  the  common  bee. 

"  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  safest  plan  I  have  tried  is 
to  cage  the  young  queens,  destroy  the  black  queens  into  whose 
hives  it  is  desired  to  introduce  the  young  queens.  Suspend  the 
cages  about  the  centre  of  the  hive,  having  placed  a  small  piece 
of  comb  in  the  bottom  with  honey  in  the  cells,  upon  which  the 
queens  can  feed  themselves.  After  the  cages  remain  there  about 
forty-eight  hours  take  them  out  and  cork  them  with  a  small 
piece  of  thin  honeycomb,  and  suspend  them  again  in  the  hives. 
The  bees  of  the  hive  will  encage  the  queetis  by  removing  the 
comb  from  the  mouth  of  the  cages.  After  suspending  the  cages 
thus  the  second  time,  do  not  disturb  the  hives  m  less  than  three 
or  four  days ;  after  which  the  hives  may  be  opened,  and,  if  the 
queens  are  alive,  they  can  soon  be  found  among  the  black  bees, 
for  the  reason  the  Italian  queens  are  of  a  bright  golden  colour. 
By  the  above  plan  anyone  may  in  a  short  time  displace  all  their 
black  queens  and  place  in  their  stead  the  Italian." 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Dnck  Management  (R.  r.).~The  food  of  Ducks  and  dncUIngs,  and  their 
digestive  powers,  scorn  to  be  of  that  happy  character,  so  easy  to  find  and  so 
eflfectual  when  found,  that  we  seldom  expect  to  have  much  to  say  about  them. 
We  do  not  believe  much  in  their  weakness,  unless  they  axe  improperly  lodged  or 
fed.  Ko  lodging  is  fit  for  them  that  has  a  brick,  stone,  or  wooden  floor.  Either 
will  produce  cramp,  and  that  will  cause  the  statrgcring  you  speak  of.  Dry  food 
is  not  good  for  them,  nor  is  scrupulously  clean  f<K>d  desirable.  If  they  are  kept 
tolerably  clean,  then  add  to  their  food  a  sod  of  grass  put  in  the  water.  Give 
them  Oats,  oatmeal.  Lettuces,  and  if  you  want  tbom  to  grow  and  fatten  quickly 
any  scraps  of  raw  meat  you  may  have. 

Chickens  Drooping  {Dfvon),—Yon  chickens  are  suffering  from  chill,  or 
from  roup,  or  from  some  weakness.  When  they  are  first  attacked  they  should  be 
freely  fed  with  bread  steeped  in  strong  ale ;  afterward)*,  both  for  cure  and  preven- 
tion, put  citrate  of  iron  or  camphor  in  thcfr  water.  The  use  of  these  two 
remedi^  will  be  found  to  save  trouble,  anxiety,  and  loss.  Your  fowls  must 
have  a  grass  run,  and  should  be  fed  principally  on  soft  food.  Change  of  afar, 
food,  Witter,  and  above  all  of  roosting,  will  often  affect  poultry. 


Diarrhoea  in  Pigeons  (7*.  5^).— Give  them  three  or  four  pieces  of  whiten- 
ing or  chalk  daily,  each  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  feed  t^m  on  old  beans  onto 
t^e  diarrhcea  ceases. 

Food  for  Pigeons  (y.  0.).— Tares,  if  old,  are  perhaps  the  best  food  for 
Pigeons.  As  to  linseed,  it  has  been  found  in  Qermany  that  after  the  Unseed 
harvest  Pigeons  are  frequently  ill,  and  die  of  diarrhoea ;  so  that  vre  wonld  advise 
you  to  give  it  with  a  spMuing  hand,  and  add  a  few  handfnls  of  common  dry  rioe 
to  your  compound  of  tares,  linseed.  Peas,  and  Barley. 

Bee  Flo^^ers  (ff).—White!Clover,SainUoin,Tiifolinminc«matizm,  Back- 
wheat,  Heath,  Lime,  fruit  trees  of  all  Idnds,  Raspberry,  Qooseberry,  and  Currant ; 
Lanrustinus,  Borage,  Mignonette,  and  Nepeta  Mussinii. 

Drlvinff  and  Uniting  Bees  (Biuy).— Your  snper,  which  is  two-thirds 
filled  with  combs  and  honey,  should  be  taken  from  the  hive  at  onoe,  as  the  honey 
season  is  over.  After  the  super  has  been  loosened  from  the  hive  drive  the  bees 
down  into  the  hive  by  smoke  applied  at  the  top.  If  some  few  bees  ranafH 
amongst  the  combs  of  the  super,  take  it  into  an  attic  or  cellar -of  the  house 
with  an  open  window,  in  order  to  let  the  bees  fly  out  and  home.  If  the  supers 
were  left  in  the  garden,  the  bees  flying  about  would  soon  find  it  and  take  all  the 
honey.  The  books  you  have  been  reading  contain  instructions  for  driving.  If 
your  hives  are  not  of  equal  width  so  that  they  cannot  fit  and  rest  on  one  another, 
roll  a  tablecloth  firmly  round  the  rim  of  the  smaller  hive  and  thns  overcome 
your  difficulty.  First  drive  the  bees  which  are  to  be  surrendered  Into  an  empty 
hive,  then  feed  the  bees  of  the  hive  to  receive  them,  and  in  aboat  an  hour  after- 
wards place  the  empty  hive  (with  the  driven  bees)  on  its  crown  and  lift  the  full 
hive  on  to  it.  All  the  bees  will  run  np  without  driving,  but  will  ran  faster  if 
driven.  This  process  of  driving  and  nniting  is  a  very  simple  afEair.  All  begin- 
ners like  yourself  lack  courage  and  self-confidence.  After  you  have  done  it  once 
your  success  will  qualify  you  for  more  difficult  work  in  the  apiary.  After  the 
bees  have  run  up  lift  the  hive  on  to  its  board.  Yon  are  quite  right  in  thinking 
that  the  seasons  have  of  late  been  nnfavourable  for  honey-gatbexing. 


XBTEOROLOOIOAL  OBSERYATIONS. 

CAM DBH  SQUAAB,  LONnON. 

Lat.  91'>i2'4(y  N.;  Long.O^S'O"  W.;  Altltade.lll  feet. 


DATS. 


18S0. 
Sept. 


San.  5 
Mon.  6 
Tuep.  7 
Wed.  8 
Thurs,  9 
Friday  10 
Satur.  11 


Means. 


9  AM. 

IN  THK  DAT. 
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|3| 
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perature. 
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In 

On 
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M 
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deg. 
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w. 
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N. 
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N. 
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99.0 
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29.877 

61.6 

58-2 

£. 

62.0 

65.9 

55J 

81.8 

51.7 

S0.740 

65.8 

62.0 

E. 

61.8 

79.8 

55.1 

127.4  « 

50.4 

29.68S 

67.2 

62.8 

S. 

62.7 

7S.5 

60.8 

U8.0 

55.4 

28.MS 

64J 

50.8 

68.5 

78d 

66.0 

111.6 

5L4 

0 


1.8tS 


1.4S8 


BEBIABK8. 

6th.— Morning  fine  with  sunshine ;  afternoon  doody ;  warm  day  and  windy. 
6Ui.— Fine  with  sunshine  for  short  time  before  noon  ;  dull,  very  cloudy  After- 
noon with  rain,  which  gradually  increased  from  6  TM. 
7th. — Dull  morning ;  afternoon  very  fine  and  bright ;  starlight  evening. 
8th. — Fair  pleasant  day,  but  good  deal  of  clood. 
9th.— Cool  fair  day,  no  sunshine. 

10th.— Foggy  in  early  morning ;  fine  bright  hot  day ;  strong  breese. 
11th.— Dull  close  morning ;  rain  at  3.80  P  JC,  but  not  heavy  until  4  PJf.,  from 
which  time  it  fell  at  ihe  rate  of  more  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch  per  hoar 
nntU  1  JO  AM.  of  the  13tb. 
The  absolutely  rainless  period  of  twenty^eight  consecutive  days  ended  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  6th,  bat  the  amount  was  unimportant  nntil  Saturday  11th,  when 
the  heaviest  fall  of  tlie  present  year  occurred.— <&.  J.  Btmons. 


OOTEKT  GARDEN  MABKBT.— SKPTSMBKB  15. 

We  are  still  fairly  supplied  with  Apples  and  Plums,  both  being  soffldent  tat 
the  demand,  and  prices  firmer.  Good  Peaches  are  in  demand,  while  Ora^iwe 
remain  the  same  as  last  week.    Kent  Cobs  and  Filberts  are  short. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Chestnuts 

Figs 

Filberts 

Cobs 

Gooseberries  .... 

Grapes   

Lemons 


Artichokes 

Asparagus 

Beans,  Ridney .. . . 

Beet,Red 

Broccoli 

Brussels  Spronts . . 

Cabbage  

Carrots 

Capsicams 

Cauliflowers 

Celery 

Colewort8....dos. 

Cucumbers 

Endive 

Fennel  ...^. 

Garlic   

Herbs 

liCeKS.....    ......a 


8. 

i  Sieve  f 

box  0 

Vlb.  0 

boshel  12 

dozen  0 

rib.  1 

rtb   1 

I  sieve  0 
Vlb  0 
n00  12 


4. 
6to4 
0     0 


FRUIT. 
S.  d. 


0 
0 
6 
8 
6 
0 
9 
0 


0 
16 
1 
1 
1 
0 
3 
18 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
0 
0 
0 


Melons  

Nectarines , 

Oranges  

Peaches  

Pears, kitchen  ., 

dessert , 

Pine  Apples  ... 

Flams  

Walnnts  

ditto  


•aeh 

dozen   f 

rioo  0 

dozen  8 

dosen 

doxen 

fib 

I  sieve 

bashel 

rioo 


■.  d.   8.  d* 

f    0to4    0 
f    0      8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


0 

10 

0 

8 

8 
4 
0 
0 


TSOBTABLBS. 


dozen 

bundle 

V  lb. 

dozen 

bundle 

I  sieve 

dozen 

bunch 

JclOO 
ozen 
handle 
bunches 
each 
dozen 
bunch 
rib. 
bunch 
bnnoh 


S.d.  s.  d. 
2  0to4  0 
0      0 


0 
0 
9 
0 
6 
4 
8 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
2 


0 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
8 
f 
4 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Mushrooms    ......    dozen   I   Otol   e 

Mastard  d(  Cress  ..  punnet  0   f  0 

Onions Dushel  8   6  5 

pickling quart  0   0  0 

Parsley doz.banches  6  0  0 

Parsnips dozen  10  2 

Peas  qoart  0-9  1 

Potatoes bushel  8   9  4 

Kidney bashel  4   0  0 

Badishes....   doz.banches  16  2 

Rhubarb bundle  0   4  0 

Salsafy bundle  10  0 

Scorzonera    handle  18  0 

Seakale  basket   0   0  0 

Shallots rib   0   8  0 

Spinach  bashel  8   0  0 

Tomips bonch   0   4  0 

Vegetable  Marrows    each    0   f  • 
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JUDGES  AND  JUDGING  AT  HOBTICDLTOHAL 
SHOWS. 
S  S  our  neigbbaiin  the  French  ohserre,  "  It  goes 
S    without  Baying,"  that  the  success  of  eihihitiotts 
w    depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  judging. 
!<^    However  good  an  exhibition  may  ba,  and  bow- 
7   ever  able  and  asaiduoiiB  the  officials  of  the  show, 
if  any  serioQB  mistakes  are  made  in  the  awuxis 
from  time  to  time  exhibitors  become  alienated 
[radnally  drop  off,  and  without  exhibitors  it  aguo 
I  without  saying"  there  can  be  no  show.     The 
uiuiiMtteee  of  horticnltaral  societiee  are  generally  aware 
of  the  importance  of  secoring  good  judges  ;  but  as  not  a  few 
of  those  committeee  are  composed  ot  gentlemen  who  Imtb 
necessarily  but  little  practical  acquaintance  with  the  art  that 
they  so  laudably  endeavour  to  promote,  they  do  not  always 
succeed  in  securing  the  best  men  obtainable  for  adjudicatiug 
in  the  several  departments  of  an  exhibition.    Occasionally 
judges  are  appointed,  not  because  they  possees  special  qualiB- 
cations  for  the  office,  but  because  they  are  fortunate  in  being 
employed  by  some  grandee  who  is  also  a  supporter  of  the 
society.    Such  gardeners  may  be  excellent  judges,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  may  not  possess  the  necessary  qualifications, 
and  Qiere  is  always  more  or  less  risk  of  disappointment  ensu- 
ing in  some  form  or  other  when  local  men  are  appointed  to  ad- 
judicate at  provincial  shows.    All  good  gardeners  are  not  good 
judges.     Some  do  not  possess  the  faculty  of  a  quick  and 
accurate  comparison  of  the  merits  and  failings  of  the  several 
exhibits  before  them  ;  others  of  a  cautious  frame  of  mind  lack 
the  virtue  of  decision  and  become  nervous,  then  sometimes 
decide  wrongly ;  others,  again,  have  a  great  amonnt  of  self- 
assorance,  and  jump  at  conclusions — "knock  oS.  a  show,"  as 
they  say,  "  in  no  time,"  as  if  this  were  a  proof  of  their  com- 
petency.   But  even  sucb  men  are  not  infifllible. 

Then,  again,  when  good  judges  are  secured  they  are  not 
always  judiciously  apportioned.  There  are  some,  but  not 
many,  judges  who  are  equally  conversant  with  the  merits  of 
specimen  plants,  Orchids,  florists'  flowera,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 
Such  men  may  safely  be  sent  into  any  department  of  a  show. 
Others  are  specially  competent,  and  these  are  the  majority,  in 
one  psrticnlar  branch.  A  gardener  may  be  a  first-rate  judge 
of  fruit,  but  quite  "at  sea"  amongst  specimen  plants  and 
florists'  flowers.  Another  may  be  a  thoroughly  good  plant 
udge,  and  quite  out  of  his  element  amongst  fruit.  This  is  sn 
important  matter,  end  ahonld  always  be  remembered  when  the 
[udges  are  being  apportioned  to  the  different  sections  of  a 
show.    I  have  seen  three  judges  "  doing  "  the  specimen  ptsnts, 


and  two  of  them  admitting  tbey  knew  nothing  about  them, 
and  have  also  seen  frait  misjudged  by  fiist-rate  plantsmen. 

Some  men  in  the  horticultural  world  appear  to  be  very  fond 
of  judging,  or  of  the  guinea  or  two  at  the  end  of  it.  They, 
indeed,  offer  their  services  and  seek  appointmenls.  Such 
judges  do  not  hesitate  to  act  in  any  department,  and  they  may 
give  satisfaction ;  stiU  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  experienced 
and  competent  judges  have  no  need  to  "  seek  for  work,"  ae 
tbey  have  more  applications  for  tbeir  services  than  they  can 
entertain. 

It  is  the  rule  of  some  societies  to  have  fresh  judges  at  every 
show,  while  other  societies  employ  the  same  men  for,  it  may  be, 
twenty  consecutive  years.  As  to  this,  it  may  bo  said  that  every 
plan  that  works  well  is  good  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
great  number  of  exhibitora  are  often  beard  eipressiug  an 
opinion  when  they  meet  the  same  judges  at  the  same  show  for 
half  a  lifetime,  that  "  a  change  wonld  do  no  harm."  Changing 
the  men  every  year  may  work  well  for  a  time,  but  the  course 
is  not  the  safest ;  for  it  follows  that  a  very  good  man  may  be 
succeeded  by  one  less  competent,  and  superior  judges  are  not 
BO  plentiful  as  to  enable  this  system  to  bo  carried  out  in- 
definitely. As  in  other  matters,  the  safest  coutse  is  probably 
the  mean  between  two  extremes,  and  old  hands  should  oc- 
casionally stand  aside  to  afford  younger  men  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  the  functions  of  censors.  Two  old  well-proved 
judges  to  one  new  one  is  always  a  safe  course,  and  a  yoimg  or 
fresh  man  is  being  brought  up  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  an 
important  duty. 

In  the  distribution  of  judges  different  customs  prevail.  At 
one  show  a  certain  number  of  classes  are  allotted  to  one  judge 
who  has  to  perform  his  duties  alone  ;  in  other  cases  the  judges 
work  in  pairs  ;  in  othen,  again,  in  triplets.  Judging  is  neces- 
sarily costly  when  a  number  of  adjudicators  have  to  travel 
&om  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  miles  to  perform  their 
duties,  and  it  is  possibly  thought  that  by  the  single-judge 
system  there  is  a  Baring  of  expense.  It  is  a  question  if  this  is 
really  so.  There  are  very  few  judges  indeed  who  like  to  act 
alone,  and  the  majority  of  tbem  are  twice  as  long  in  adjudi- 
cating on  a  given  number  of  classes  as  two  men  would  be.  A 
single  judge  having  no  one  to  share  bis  responsibility  naturally 
hesitates 'long  over  every  class  for  fear  of  making  a  mistake, 
and,  be  it  understood,  this  very  hesitation  not  infrequently 
leads  U>  a  mistaken  verdict.  I  have  seen  one  of  the  very 
best  &nit  judges  in  England  in  a  most  nncomfortable  position, 
and  in  a  state  of  perspiration  when  acting  alone ;  but  with  a 
coadjutor  the  work  would  have  been  easy  to  him.  In  this 
case,  as  he  afterwards  admitted,  he  made  one  mistake,  and 
said  the  judging  would  have  been  done  in  half  the  time  if 
be  bad  bad  an  assistant.  No  doubt  the  majority  of  judges 
will  coincide  in  this  opinion. 

The  other  extreme  of  judging  in  triplets  is  founded  on  the 
principle  that  a  majority  must  decide  the  points  at  iesne,  and 
with  two  judges  only,  and  their  views  being  different  on 
any  exhibit  before  them,  there  can  be  no  majority  and  no 
decision.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  verdicts  are 
usually  given  with  unanimity,  and  the  concurrence  of  two 
good  judges  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Whero  cost  is  no  object  let  three  judges  be  appointed  by  all 
means  in  every  section  of  a  show,  but  generally  there  is  a 
decided  waste  of  power  by  this  plan. 

Judging  in  pairs  is  for  all  practical  purposes  sufficient,  and 
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is  in  the  end  economical,  but  some  proyision  is  neoessa^  in 
case  of  a  diversity  of  opinion  between  the  two  censors.  This 
is  very  easily  provided,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  in  a  systematic 
manner.  Each  pair  of  judges  should  have  the  name  of  a 
referee  written  on  thdr  s<medul6— one  of  the  judges  in  another 
class,  whose  appointment  as  referee  in  certain  classes  is  also 
written  on  his  own  schedule.  In  case  of  two  iudges  failing  to 
agree  they  know  directly  where  to  send  for  the  casting  vote ; 
the  referee  leaves  his  coadjutor  for  a  few  moments,  brings  **  a 
fresh  pair  of  eyes  "  to  bear  on  the  points  in  dispute,  and  has 
seldom  any  difficulty  in  giving  his  decision,  while  his  colleague 
experiences  no  inconvenience  by  being  temporarily  left  to 
pursue  his  duties  alone  for  five  minutes.  This  plan  works 
well,  and  is  equal  to  three  judges  in  a  section^  for  in  practice 
the  referee  is  seldom  in  request,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
two  judges  agreeing  in  the  verdict. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  unduly  Umit  the  number  of  iudges, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  overwork  them.  When  the  a^^&rds  have 
to  be  made  in  a  hurried  and  bustling  manner  mistakes  are 
certain  to  occur,  however  competent  the  adjudioators  may  be. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  all  mistakes  bearing  immediately  on 
this  subject  is  the  delay  (which  betokens  loose  and  bad  man- 
agement) which  occurs  in  staging  the  exhibits.  According  to 
the  rules  the  tents  have  to  he  cleared  for  l&e  fudges  say  at 
10.30  AJI.  They  enter  the  tent  then,  find  all  in  confusioQ, 
have  to  "  bane  about "  for  an  hour  or  two«  and  commence 
their  duties  an  hour  before  the  public  are  admitted,  and  com- 
plete them  perhaps  two  hours  after.  Of  all  the  inconveniences, 
even  annoyances,  pertaining  to  judging  none  is  so  great  as 
adjudicating  in  a  crowd  of  visitors.  The  work  cannot  be 
properly  done  then.  The  judges  can  neither  satisfy  themselves, 
the  committee,  nor  exhibitors.  No  one  should  be  in  the  tent 
with  the  judges  and  their  officials,  except  the  representatives  of 
the  press.  These  latter  are  always  admitted,  except  under  the 
officious  management  at  some  obscure  local  cdiowB  that  are 
not  really  worth  reporting. 

A  word  may  be  said  on  the  manner  of  judging.  As  a  rule 
the  point  system  is  by  far  the  best,  but  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  brinf^  it  into  requisition.  The  value  of  some  competing 
collections  is  apparent  at  a  jglanoe,  while  others  require  tiie 
closest  and  most  skilled  examination.  Good  judges,  it  may  be 
observed,  never  like  to  give,  say,  equal  first  prizes  to  two  com- 
petitorB.  The  most  competent  of  adjudicators  will  spend  an 
hour  over  two  collections  in  an  important  class  rather  than 
give  an  "  eaual  first ;  *'  while  others  less  oompatant  find  it  an 
easy  way  of  solving  a  difficulty.  Still,  occasionally  the  best 
of  judges  have  no  other  course  open  to  them  consistently  with 
doing  justice  to  both  rivals  for  their  verdict.  It  is  in  such 
cases  as  these  when  point  judging  is  ol  yalue.  Take,  say,  two 
collections  of  fruit  so  close  in  point  of  merit  that  by  comparing 
dish  with  dish  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  chance  which  "  has  it^' 
but  have  recourse  to  careful  point  jud^g^  and  the  question  is 
rednced  to  a  sum  in  addition,  for  the  judges  have  agreed  after 
a  dose  examination  ol  eveiy  dish  the  nmnMr  of  points  to  which 
it  is  entitled  ;  but  before  they  commenoe  they  BMMt  determine 
the  standard  of  excellence,  by  an  ideal  number  of  points,  of 
everykind  of  fruit  exhibited.  This  subject  was  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  witherspoon  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  and  at  an  autumn 
exhibition  he  gave  as  points  allowed— for  a  Pine  ten  ;  Grapes 
eight ;  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  and  Figs  mx  each ;  Apri- 


cots  and  Plums  four  each  ;  Pears.  Strawbemsf,  and  CherncB 
three  each  ;  and  Apples  two.  This  will  do  very  well,  for  any 
given  number  is  not  essential,  but  Pears  are  worthy  of  more 
than  three  points,  and  Apples  more  than  two ;  and  the  natter 
would  be  simplified  by  allowing  Pears  foor,  and  Apples  three 
points.  This  system  should  also  be  applied  to  yegetable  col- 
lections, and  if  carefully  carried  out  nw  emni  could  occur, 
while  the  judges  could  afford  to  watch  witii  equanimity  the 
grumbtings  of  outsiders. 

Point  judging  is  still  more  important  m  the  lam  eut  flower 
classes^  say  of  Roses  and  Chrysanthemums.  It  is  simply 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  verdict  in  detemuLing  the 
merits,  say  of  very  close  stands  of  forty-eight  Roses  and  thirty- 
six  Chrysanthemums,  without  estimating  each  bloom  by  points. 
I  have  seen  judges  after  much  haphasard  comparison  of  row 
with  row  and  bloom  with  bloom  decide  on  thoir  verdiot,  but 


before  formally  giving  it  bring  the  point  test  into  operation, 
and  this  has  quite  upset  their  preconceived  verdict  If  they 
had  adopted  it  at  first  instead  of  last  they  would  have  saved 
much  time,  and  understanding  the  merits  of  eveiy  bloom  their 
decision  could  not  on  any  go<3  ground  be  called  in  (question. 

I  am  tempted  to  dwell  on  the  idiosyncracies  of  judges,  for 
these  are  well  known  and  are  the  cause  of  some  amusement 
amongst  onlookers.  There  is  the  noisy  judge,  the  ^ve  judge, 
the  fussy  judge,  and  the  sober  judge.  The  noispr  judge  gives 
utterance  to  all  his  thoughts,  and  we  changes  of  his  mind  are 
floating  audibly  all  over  the  tent.  He  is  generally  an  dd  hand 
at  the  work,  and  looks  upon  it  as  a  matter-of-fact  du^  to  be 
got  through  in  the  best  manner,  not  thinking  of  himseli  at  all. 
The  grave  ^udge,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  be  impressed  with 
the  solemnity  of  his  position,  and  acts  in  the  most  conscientious 
manner  as  ii  a  nation  were  hanging  on  his  verdict  The  fussy 
judge  always  attracts  notice  ;  he  cannot  commence  without  an 
assistant  at  his  elbow,  then  his  marching  to  and  fro,  ordering 
people  out  of  the  way,  and  "  attitudinising,''  is  delicious  to 
witness.  The  sober  juage  is  in  direct  contrast ;  he  is  neither 
grave  nor  gay,  but  keeps  ouietly  plodding  on  in  a  staady  sys- 
tematic manner,  keeping  his  thoughts  to  himself,  giving  his 
verdict  firmly,  and  apparently  not  troubling  himself  aliout 
grumblers  after  he  has  done  his  doty,  which  all  good  judges 
4Mek  to  do.^ 

There  is  just  one  other  point-^good  judges  have  laboured 
long  to  make  themselves  emcient ;  their  services  are  in  great 
request,  they  travel  oft  and  far,  and  according  to  their  ability 
endeavour  to  do  justice  to  all,  even  at  the  risk  of  not  receiving 
justice  themselves,  for  in  not  a  few  instances  their  fees  are 
too  small,  and  sometimes  are  not  paid  with  the  promptitude 
that  is  desirable.  This,  however,  is  not  the  rule,  out  so  long 
as  exceptions  exist  the  system  is  faulty.  It  is  always  wise  to 
obtain  good  judges  and  adequately  remunerate  them  for  their 
time  and  skill.  Four  first-rate  men  will  do  more  work,  and  do 
it  better,  than  twice  the  number  of  less  experience  and  who 
have  not  given  proof  of  possessing  special  qualifications  for 
the  work. 

The  exhibiting  season  is  approaching  its  close,  and  the  season 
for  the  consideration  of  future  campaigns  and  their  manage- 
ment will  succeed.  As  one  element  tlmt  always  demands  at- 
tention is  the  judges  and  judging,  these  remarks  on  the 
subject  may,  therefore,  not  be  inopi)ortune ;  they  are  the 
outcome  of  much  experience,  and  are  written  by— nA  Y btbban. 


AUTUMN  AND  WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

This  season,  especially  the  sonny  weather  of  the  past  six  weeks, 
bss  enabled  onltivatort  of  autumn  and  winter-flowering  plants  to 
have  the  wood  thoroughly  matured.  Only  moderate  success  can 
be  expected  in  wet,  cold,  sunless  seasons  unless  artificial  heat  is 
emplojed  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  that  is  only  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  solar  heat  in  the  declining  days  of  antonm.  Those 
who  practise  giving  heat  to  many  plants  that  have  to  produce 
early  flowers  and  assist  them  in  the  early  season  to  make  their 
growth,  and  then  place  them  outside  to  thoroughly  ripen  and  set 
their  buds,  reap  advantages  which  cannot  be  prodooed  br  fiie 
heat  in  autumn.  This  applies  to  early-flowering  Rhododendrons, 
Deutzias,  Prunuses,  Azaleas  of  the  Indlca  and  Ghent  types,  as 
well  as  to  Camellias  and  many  others.  To  tbonmgbly  prove  the 
advantage  of  assisting  plants  to  make  an  early  gronirth,  those  who 
do  not  practise  it  can  take  a  number  of  Deutzias  and  divide  them 
into  two  batches,  tba  one  to  be  grown  mder  the  inflasooeof  ifaeat, 
and  the  other  plunged  outside  in  pots,  or  planted  oat  The  former 
will  be  a  fine  hazel  colour  and  Uie  foliage  entirely  gone,  while  the 
others  will  be  green  and  only  lose  their  leaves  when  compelled 
to  do  so  after  ilutrp  frosts.  It  would  quickly  be  seen  iHiioh  would 
produce  their  flower  buds  early  when  xeqaized  to  do  so. 

Cold  nights  are  approaching,  and  it  will  not  be  sale  much 
longer  to  leave  such  plants  as  Foinsettias,  Euphorbias,  and  Flnm- 
ba^os  in  cold  frames,  as  if  allowed  to  lenuda  natil  dadoed  mndi 
damage  will  be  done,  and  the  foliags  of  the  Pohisetdas  wiU  turn 
prematurely  yellow  and  fall  off.  Plants  of  the  above-named 
that  were  propagated  late  should  be  housed  at  once  where  a  little 
assistanoe  by  fin  beat  can  be  given  at  night  and  during  duU 
sunless  days.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  excite  the  plants  into 
fresh  growth,  but  a  rather  dir  atmosphere  must  be  maintained, 
ventilating  abundantly  when  favourable  hi  order  to  Mng  growth 
to  a  standstill.    CelosiM  will  now  ha  shewing  their  |dame%  and 
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mnit  be  atiBiatni  with  %  littla  fine  heat  st  night,  and  Bofficioot 
YttitilatiaQ  to  keep  tbem  dwarf  aod  as  itock  j  as  possible.  These 
vsefol  plants  are  not  grown  fior  winter  decocation  nearl j  ao  maeb 
aa  they  deaerre ;  they  will  last  f aUy  four  months  tiat  deoointion 
in  the  conservatoiy  daring  winter,  and  are  invaloable  for  cutting 
and  for  associating  with  groups  of  plants  for  room  deooration. 

Spiphjllnms  are  amongst  the  most  lovely  of  wmter-flowering 
|>lant8,  and  where  a  snocession  of  choice  flowers  are  required  they 
should  be  grown  in  numbers.  They  are  of  easy  culture,  and  with 
ordinary  care  small  plants  can  be  flowered  as  well  as  those  of 
lazger  siie.  I^y  require  heat  and  moisture  while  growing.  Fre- 
qnently  they  aee  iasof&ciently  suppliad  with  wat^,  and  ha^e  a 
bacd  straggle  to  exist.  If  still  inheat -and  growth  is  completed,  a 
oool  tempeimtove  is  of  the  greatest  ivpoitanee  to  hardfen  their 
growth  and  ensure  a  regular  head  of  bloom.  At  this  stage  a  dHer 
condition  of  the  atmo^»faere  and  the  soil  is  essential,  but  when 
required  to  bloom  they  mnst  be  introduced  into  stove  heat.  Cft- 
lazLthes  and  Dendrobium  nobile  must  now  be  well  exposed  to  the 
sun  to  mature  their  pseudo-bulbs,  as  upon  this  depends  future 
SBOoess.  Plants  of  the  Dendrobium  should  be  removed  to  a  cool 
sonny  position  near  the  gifcass  aa  soon  as  the  growths  are  amber 
cdoor.  Water  will  only  be  necessary  in  snfficiant  quantities  to 
keep  the  growths  from  shrivelling. 

Asaleas  will  he  maturing  their  bnds,  and  those  <A  the  amsHUi 
type  and  all  eariy-flowering  varieties  must  be  kept  oool  for  the 
present.  Heaths  of  the  softwooded  type  and  Bpaerlses  will  now 
be  developing  their  bloom  buds,  and  must  not  be  permitted  to 
suffer  through  insufficient  supply  of  water.  Ventilation  must  be 
liberal,  and  the  plants  protected  from  heavy  rains.  In  dull  damp 
weaither  they  are  very  subject  to  mildew,  which  spreads  quickly 
and  soon  disfigures  the  plairts  if  its  progress  is  not  arrested. 
Scdanums,  Salvias,  and  Oalias  that  are  planted  out  should  be 
lifted  now  and  repotted  in  good  Imun,  with  a  sevenUi  of  manure. 
Ihey  should  he  placed  in  a  ibady  positkm  mitil  they  reeov^, 
freely  syringed  and  supplied  with  abundance  of  water.  They 
can  remain  outside  until  the  appearance  of  frost.  Those  most 
useful  winter-flowering  plants  Zonal  Pelai^oniums,  are  in  much 
finer  condition  and  better  ripened  than  they  were  last  year. 
Their  treatment  for  the  nresent  will  consist  in  removing  the 
flowers  and  liberally  sapplying  the  plsnts  with  liquid  mannre. 
The  shoots  should  not  be  stopped  i^ter  this  d^  ;  i&  fact» 
Btom>ing  riiottld  have  been  discontinued  some  tian  ago. 

Eoses  for  early  blooaiisg  will  now  need  attentioii,  as  their 
growth  win  be  matured  and  the  foliage  fallen  off  some  varieties, 
such  as  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Lamarque,  that  have  been  grown 
almost  similarlyto  Tines  in  pots  and  trained  under  the  roof  of  a 
plant  house.  When  ripenedas  above  indicated,  it  is  wise  to  take 
the  plants  from  under  uie  roof  and  place  them  outside,  which  wiU 
prevent  any  of  the  buds  starting  into  growth.  After  being  outside 
and  exposed  to  a  few  slight  frosts  they  start  into  growth  when  in- 
trodooed  into  heat  with  greater  freedom.  This  is  a  good  time  to 
Bepot  these  Boses.  The  roots  should  he  carefully  uncoiled  from 
the  sides  of  the  ball,  snd  as  much  of  the  old  c^iansted  soil  re- 
moved as  possiiMe  without  much  injury,  lliey  can  be  replaoed  in 
the  same  sised  pot,  and  tied  round  foar  stskes  placed  near  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  or  trained  in  any  shape  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  cultivator.  It  is  far  better  to  rq>ot  now  than  in  the  spring 
just  after  the  plants  have  l^oomed,  which  causes  a  severe  dieck 
by  interfering  with  the  roots  after  they  have  commenced  working. 
Hylnid  Perpetuals  that  haTe  been  subject  to  foroiag  should  also 
be  repotted  if  they  seqnire  it  It  is  a  good  plan  to  repot  them 
every  year  before  the  foliage  falls,  they  then  beoome  established 
before  forcing  time  anifses. 

Where  Qerodendron  Bidfonriannm  is  em|^(^ed  for  early 
forcing,  young  plants  should  be  annually  grown  f6r  Uie  purpose  and 
trained  under  me  roof  of  plant  stoves  until  ripe,  which  is  prefer- 
able to  training  them  round  stakes,  thus  hiding  the  wood  from 
light  and  air  by  their  own  foliage.  If  ripe  they  can  now  be  taken 
down  and  trained  round  stakes  and  placed  in  a  cooler  position, 
giving  them  less  water  at  the  roots.  It  is  necessary  to  menti<Hi  here 
that  Gl^odendnHis  require  a  minjtwnm  temperature  of  50^  to  65^. 
The  cuttings  are  <^)tMned  as  eady  in  the  year  as  possible  front 
yomig  shoots  when  a  few  indies  in  length,  they  are  insetted 
singly  in  pots  and  placed  in  the  propagating  pit  or  frame»  They 
quickly  produce  roots  and  are  potted-on  afterwards  as  they  require 
it  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  peat  equal  parts,  and  plenty  of  coarse 
sand.  They  are  grown  in  6,  7,  and  8-inch  pots.  The  smallest  are 
useful  for  room  or  table  decoration.  If  intending  cultivators 
have  not  an  early  plant  from  which  to  obtain  cutting  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  employ  the  wood  that  is  ripened  now,  which  strikes  as 
readily  as  the  young  shoots  if  cut  off  below  a  joint,  a  pair  of 
leaves  being  retained.  The  cuttings  can  be  inserted  round  the 
sides  of  a  5-inch  pot,  or  singly  in  small  pots.  The  yonng  plants 


should  be  kept  slowly  growing  through  the  winter.  This  allows, 
cultivators  with  moderate  accommodation  a  long  season  in  which 
to  produce  satisfactory  plants. — Wm.  Bjlrdmey. 

THE  SCOTCH  CHAMPION  POTATO. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  see  the  remarks  of  Mr.  John  Taylor  in  your 
last  issue  relative  to  the  qualities  of  this  Potato  ;  for  though  Mr. 
Beachey  has  a  long  list  of  complaints  against  it,  and  Mr.  Luck- 
hurst  thinks  it  far  below  the  standard  of  a  really  good  Potato, 
most  of  those  who  have  grown  the  Champion  and  thoroughly 
tested  it  will  continue  to  do  so  until  something  better  is  pro- 
vided. That  it  has  some  objectionable  (jnalities  I  admit,  one  being 
its  length  of  haulm^  which  renders  it  unfit  for  small  gardens 
because  it  takes  up  so  much  room,  another  its  deep  eyes ;  but 
tiiese  objections  are  insignificant  when  compared  with  its  good 
qualities.  Two  acres  of  Champions  have  been  grown  on  tiie  nrm 
here  for  five  years,  and  they  have  never  failed  to  produce  a  heavy 
crop  of  good  tubers.  Some  years  the  disease  shows  itself  amongst 
them,  but  never  to  do  much  damage  ;  whilst  other  varieties,  such 
as  Snowflake,  Barly  Rose,  and  others,  are  destroyed  witii  it.  As 
to  quality,  we  never  have  any  complaint  on  that  score  after 
we  begin  the  Ohampiens,  whidi  is  as  soon  as  they  are  lanne  enough 
We  have  already  b^gun  using  them  this  year,  bat  they  have  not 
yet  obtained  their  fuU  size.  No  wonder  Mr.  Beachey  complains  of 
a  poor  crop  when  he  talks  of  cutting  the  tops  off  and  taking  up 
the  tobers  in  August  When  cooked  they  are  white  and  mealy. 
Mr.  B^uihey  mnsteither  have  a  bad  cook  or  he  has  not  the  right 
Potato,  for  whether  baked  nr  boiled  they  are  always  good.  There 
is  no  need  to  peel  then  if  a  cut  or  two  is  made  through  the  skin« 
thus  sToidiijqg  ths  waste  that  would  occur  by  cutting  out  the  deep 
€^es. — ^A.  Babkes,  JIuuU^. 


I 


MORE  ABOUT  VIOLETS. 


Since  I  last  sent  you  an  account  of  Yiolet  Argenteaflorain  June 
and  July  I  have  gathered  about  a  hundred  blooms  eveij  second  day 
from  three  dosen  plants,  and  still  they  are  being  produoed.  The 
prineipal  part  of  ue  flowers  have  been  produoed  from  the  mnnen^ 
and  now  the  caowos  of  the  plants  and  the  runners  are  showing 
flowers  plentifelly,  so  that  I  hope  for  a  full  harvest  of  blooms 
through  the  winter^  The  flowers  are  not  large  as  Mr.  Beachey 
remans,  and  have  not  the  substance  of  Victoria  Regina,  but  th^ 
have  Cfpital  footstelks.  admitting  of  their  being  made  up  into 
bunches  6  inches  in  aiameter,  which  is  unattainable  with  any 
other  of  the  small-flowered  single  varieties.  Bouquets  of  this  «ze 
have  a  very  elegant  appearance  and  are  much  appreciated,  not  the 
least  of  their  nascits  being  the  neat  foliage  and  delicious  scent. 

yictoria  Beginft  cemnienoed  flowering  early  in  August,  hot  ill 
was  not  untii  fhuimiu\M.i'  9rd  tiiat  the  blooms  were  ahondaat. 
This  is  a  very  nseral  Violet,  and  unrivalled  in  purples.  In  con- 
trast with  Argenteaflora  the  effect  is  pleasing.  Here  on  the  north- 
east coast,  over  three  hundred  miles  further  north  than  Mr.  Beachey, 
and  540  feet  above  the  sea  level,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  in  frames 
to  ensure  the  free  flowering  of  single  as  well  as  double  Violets  in 
autumn  and  onwaids. 

De  Parme  was  gath^ped  for  bunching  at  the  same  date  as 
Victoria  F^»^  but  from  its  sh<»<ter  footstalks  cannot  be  made  up 
into  bunches  of  saore  than  4  inches  in  diameter,  the  doubles  not 
being  so  raadify  hnached  as  the  singles.  New  York  (odorata 
pendnla)  atoo  was  gathered  on  September  3rd,  it  and  I>e  Panne 
being  very  similar  in^  fsHage  and  colour.  New  York  is  a  deeper 
mauve  colour  wiUb.  a  partially  red  and  white  eye«  De  Parme  having 
a  white  centre.  Both  are  very  sweet  and  beautiful.  All  the  Nea- 
politan Violets  have  a  tendency  to  lose  the  centre  growths  or 
crown,  which  can^nly  be  obviated  by  planting  fresh-rooted  runners 
or  suckers  in  sprii^  and  not  allowing  th^  to  produce  offsets 
during  the  maaawMSt*  Donhle  Violets  last  twice  as  long  in  water 
as  the  shu^es. 

Prinee  Ccmeort  showed  its  first  blooms  on  September  9th,  but  it 
is  not  good  until  Odeber,  when  it  gives  flowers  one-halt  laiger 
than  Victoria  Redma,  and  of  a  paler  or  bluish  purple.  It  has 
splendid  foliagi^  One  rounded  petals,  and  is  the  finest  in  form  of 
any. .  It  is  not  so  free  to  produce  runners  as  many,  being  in  every 
respect  the  prince  of  Violets. 

Prinoess  ot  Prussia  is  an  intense  purple,  very  glossy ;  flowers  of 
great  snhstanoe*  petals  well  round^,  and  very  sweet.  Plant  not 
80  vigorons  as  Viehma  Be^ina,  sparse  in  foliage  as  compared  with 
that  variety,  h^  Conns  very  full  crowns  from  which  spring  noble 
flowem.  It  evidently  is  a  grand  autumn  bloomer  if  not  the  best, 
and  nnneis  are  veir  sparsely  produced.  I  had  the  blooms  of  a 
loifAy  soft  rose  ^otet  sent  me  in  spring  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  a  more 
beaotifol  assoehite  f(»  ^hlne  and  white  Violets  it  were  not  possible 
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to  conceive.  It  was  single,  had  long  footstalks,  and  was  yeiy 
sweet.    If  it  prores  equal  to  promise  it  will  be  an  acquisition. 

To  have  Violets  in  pots  no  plan  is  better  than  now  to  pot 
rooted  runners  of  the  current  year,  i)lacing  them  as  thicklj  as 
possible  with  some  soil  between  them,  in  4  to  6-inch  pots,  employ- 
ing thoroughly  decayed  manure  or  partially  decayed  leaf  soil  and 
loam  in  equal  parts,  potting  not  very  firmly,  and  placing  the  pots 
on  ashes  in  a  cold  frame.  Keep  the  frame  rather  close  and  shaaed 
from  bright  sun  for  a  few  days,  then  ventilate  freely,  and  never 
allow  t^e  plants  to  suffer  by  want  of  water.  Bemove  them  to  a 
house  early  in  November  with  a  temperature  of  40^  to  45°  arti- 
ficially, and  they  will  bloom  all  the  wmter,  being  very  useful  for 
decoration.  They  should  be  supplied  with  liquid  manure  not  too 
strong,  and  be  kept  near  to  the  glass. — G.  Abbey. 

NEWCASTLE  HORTICULTURAL  AND  FLORAL 

800IBTY. 
Thb  immense  popularity  the  above  great  northern  Show  has  at- 
tained to  was  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  present  Exhibition 
than  in  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  weather  was  quite  the  reverse 
of  favourable,  but  we  learn  that  the  financial  results  will  not  be  far 
behind  those  of  last  year,  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  judicious 
issue  of  tickets  and  the  advantages  of  cheap  membership.  It  would 
be  no  easy  task  to  particularise  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, as  in  each  department  there  were  exhibits  of  superior  merit. 
The  Judges,  nearly  idl  south  countrymen,  were  unanimous  in  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  that  as  a  provincial  Show  it  stands  among  the 
foremost.  The  Grapes  were  fine  and  in  enormous  quantities.  Gladioli, 
Dahlias,  and  Hollyhocks  were  numerous  ;  indeed  it  was  considered 
that  the  latter  were  never  shown  to  better  advantage. 

To  note  the  exhibits  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  schedule 
we  commence  with  the  table  decorations.  For  the  best  table  the  Society 
offered  £10.  Thisprize  is  generallv  strongly  competed  for  at  New- 
castle. Lindsay  Wood,  Esq.,  South  Hill  (Mr.  Thompson),  was  first 
with  a  light  and  elegant  table  in  his  usual  admirable  and  successful 
style.  Messrs.  Gellender  &  Sons,  fruiterers,  Newcastle,  were  second 
with  a  good  arrangement.  The  centrepiece  was  eepedallv  noteworthy : 
it  consisted  of  choice  flowers  of  white  Camellias^  Alfamandas,  and 
towards  the  base  were  coloured  flowers,  such  as  VaUotas  and  Boses. 

B.  Lan^e.  Esq.,  Heathfleld  House.  Low  Fell,  Gktteshead  (Mr.  Hethven), 
was  third  with  an  excellent  taole — a  marked  improvement  on  his 
former  attempts.  This  award  did  not  meet  with  general  approval,  as 
many  good  judges  thought  Mr.  Methven  entitled  to  the  second  place, 
and  desired  to  know  what  points  had  led  to  the  decision.  Table 
plants  were  shown  in  good  numbers.  Capt.  Bell,  Wolsington  (Mr. 
Thompson),  was  first  with  Dracssna  australis,  Croton  irregularis, 
Dracsena  regpna,  Aralia  elegaatissima,  Clocos  Weddelliana,  and  Pan- 
danus  Yeitohii,  all  of  which  were  rather  large.  Many  excellent  stands 
of  choice  though  smaller  plants  were  passed.  Some  of  the  baskets 
were  very  good,  but  manv  of  them  were  disqualified  owing  to  their 
not  being  in  strict  aocordEmce  with  the  terms  of  the  schedule.  For 
the  best  epergne  Mr.  Ison,  Tower  Street,  Sunderland,  was  first  in  the 
open  class.  In  the  corresponding  gardeners'  class  E.  Walker,  Esq., 
Snot  Tower,  Newcastle  (Mr.  Wnitin^).  was  first  with  creditable 
arranTOments.  There  were  sixteen  bridal  bouquets,  many  possessing 
considerable  excellence.  Mr.  Jackson,  nurseryman,  Blakeaown,  Kid- 
derminster, was  first  ¥rith  a  neat  arrangement  of  white  Lapagerias, 
Stephanotises,  Campanula  alba,  and  double  white  Primulas.  Mr. 
Cramont,  Sunderlana,  was  second ;  Miss  HughilL  Sunderland,  winning 
in  the  corresponding  or  gentleman's  gardeners'  class.  In  the  open 
class  nineteen  hand  bouquets  were  shown;  amongst  these  Mr.  B. 
Pattinson,  St.  Ann's  Hill  Nursery,  C^lisle,  was  first  with  a  bright 
arrangement  of  Tuberoses,  Ixoras,  Cattleyas,  and  other  flowers.  In 
the  other  class  Mrs.  Cramont  was  first  with  a  bouquet  in  which  Salvia 
patens  was  effectively  employed. 

The  cut  flowers  formed  the  principal  attraction  of  this  great  Show. 
Dahlias  were  superb ;  no  lees  than  seventeen  collections  of  twenty-four 
blooms  each  were  staged.  Mr.  H.  Clark,  Bodley,  near  Leeds,  was  first 
in  that  class  with  excellent  flowers  of  good  sue  but  not  coarse ;  the 
best  being  Prince  Bismarck,  Ethel  Britton,  Bamaby  Budge,  H.  Walton, 
James  Cocker,  Constancy,  Clara,  (George  Smith,  Boyal  Queen,  Mrs. 

C.  Beid,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Willie  Eckf ord,  Criterion,  Miss  Proud,  John 
Neville  Keynes,  John  Standish,  Mrs.  Harris,  James  Service,  Toison 
d'Or,  John  Greenaway,  and  Charles  Wyatt.  Mr.  J.  W.  Boston,  Caw- 
thorpe,  Bedale.  Yorkshire,  was  second  also  with  fine  flowers.  Mr.  £. 
Fletch^  Cbarleatown,  Bailton,  near  Leeds,  was  an  excellent  third ; 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Low  Fell,  and  Mr.  B.Harkne88,  Allendale,  following. 
Amongst  the  remaining  stands  were  to  be  found  many  excellent  flowers. 
For  twelve  fancy  varieties  there  were  thirteen  exhibitors,  Mr.  H. 
Clark  being  also  first  in  this  class ;  Mr.  J.  Painter,  Smallwood,  Stoke- 
on-Tient,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  C.  Bjrlance,  nurseryman,  Aughton, 
Oroiskirk,  Lancashire,  third.  In  the  winning  stand  were  good  flowers 
of  Chiiety,  George  Barnes,  Eev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Attraction,  Grand 
Duchess,  and  Octoroon.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  twelve  Dahlias 
there  was  strong  competition.    Amongst  twenty-six  competitors  Mr. 


Walker,  Low  Fell,  (^teshead,  was  first ;  a  successful  local  exhibitor, 
Mr.  Oliver,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Bavensworth,  Easlington  Par^ 
was  second  with  a  good  stand  containing  a  new  Dahlia,  Earl  of 
Bavensworth,  of  good  shape  and  of  a  lilac  colour.  A  certificate  of 
merit  was  awarded. 

For  twenty-four  Hollyhocks  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  nurserypMm,  New- 
castle, was  first.  The  flowers  were  very  large,  averaging  quite  5  inches 
in  height  and  diameter.  This  fine  collection  was  greatly  admired.  Mr. 
G.  BogersoUj  North  Middleton,  was  second ;  Mr.  Sanderson^  Whalton, 
third.  Gladioli  were  also  good  and  in  great  numbers  ;  Mr.  J.  Gray. 
Newfield,  Kilmarnock,  being  first  with  fine  spikes  neatly  staged  of 
Horace  V  emet.  Grand  Lilas,  Orpheus,  Le  Phare,  Camille  Benvenuto, 
and  La  Yesuve.    Mr.  J.  Fenwick,  Netherwitten,  was  second  with 

?)ikes  of  nearly  equal  merit.  Mr.  G.  Charlton,  Morpeth,  was  third, 
or  nine  spikes  in  the  corresponding  class  Mr.  W.  Davr  was  first,  and 
Mr.  G.  Bogerson  second.  Boses  for  the  lateness  of  the  season  were 
fine.  Messrs.  Mack  &  Son,  nurserymen,  Catterick^Yorkshire,  were 
first  with  large  and  fresh  blooms:  Mr.  Hawkin,  Wolvoston,  being 
second,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Watson,  The  Hall  Nurseries,  Fenham,  New- 
castle, third.  Eleven  collections  were  staged,  ^ters  were  admired 
by  all.  Mr.  W.  Spoor,  Swalwell,  was  the  most  sucoessful  in  the  class 
for  Globe  varieties,  which  were  very  large  and  fine ;  Mr.  G.  Bop;erBon 
taking  the  chief  prize  for  feathered  varieties.  Carnations  and  Picotees 
were  also  in  fair  condition.  Pansies  and  Marigolds  were  numerous, 
the  latter  of  extraordinary  size.  Collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowers  were  no  exertion  to  Uie  rule,  for  they  were  both  numerous 
and  good.  T.  Fry,  Esq.,  Woodhonse  (Mr.  J.  Noble)^  was  first  with 
good  bunches  of  Ixora  amnis,  AUamanda  Hendersom,  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  and  Lapageria  rosea.  Wild  flowers 
were  an  additional  feature;  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Battensby  taking 

S render  honours  witii  good  collections,  representing  nearly  all  the 
ora  of  the  district. 

The  fruit  was  of  superior  qualitjr  the  Grapes  being  among  the  beet 
that  have  been  shown  at  any  exhioition  this  year.  For  a  collection 
of  eight  dishes  of  fruit  the  Society  offered  £6  as  the  first  prise, 
and  the  President,  G.  A.  Fenwicke,  Esq.,  gave  a  silver  cup.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Alnwick  Castle  (Mr.  A.  Ingram),  was  first, 
his  best  dishes  being  a  good  Queen  Pine  Apple,  two  fine  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburgh 
and  excellent  ~ 

nearly  o  ms.  j  A^au.A<jagwi«  xv«»vucd,  ^ilw/i^maj^  ^x^&awvv,  .■  &*.*>.«- 
Colston  Bassett  Melon.  Ck^e's  Golden  Drop  Plums,  and  late  Duke 
Cherries.  The  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Baby  (Jsstle  (Mr.  Westcott),  was 
second  with  a  good  Queen  Pine,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes,  fine  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches,  Bed  Boman  Nec- 
tarines, and  Moorpark  Apricots.  Mr.  H.  A.  Mann  was  third.  Mrs. 
Pease,  Southend,  Darlingix>n  (Mr.  Neil  Black},  had  a  collection  in- 
cluding an  excellent  Queen  Pme  which  weigned  nearly  6  lbs.  Col- 
lections of  hardy  fruits  were  excellent ;  Mr.  Innam  and  Miss  Snrtees, 
Hamsterley  Hall  (Mr.  Grice),  took  the  chief  honours.  The  compe- 
tition for  six  bunches  of  Grapes  was  very  keen,  there  beinp^  eleven 
entries.  Sir  Wilfrid  Iawsou,  Bart.,  Brayton  Manor,  Carlisle  (Mr. 
Hammond),  was  an  admirable  first  with  excellent  bunches  of  Black 
Alicante  well  finished,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  well  coloured,  and 
two  good  bunches  of  Mrs.  Fince's  Black  Muscat ;  Mr.  Ingram  fol- 
lowed with  the  same  varieties  in  similar  condition.  Messrs.  Laidlaw, 
Henson.  and  Westcott  secured  the  other  prises.  For  two  bunches  of 
Black  Hambnr^hs  Messrs.  Westcott.  Cramont,  and  Laidlaw  were  first, 
second,  and  third  respectively  with  excellent  examples.  For  two 
bunches  of  Black  Alicante  lur.  Hammond  was  again  first,  Messrs. 
Ingram  and  Westcott  following.  For  black  Grapes  of  any  other  variety 
Mr.  D.  P.  Bell,  Clive  House,  Alnwick,  was  first  with  his  noted  Alnwick 
Seedling,  Mr.  Ingram  following  with  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat 
For  Muscats  Messrs.  Ingram,  Sluiw,  and  Hammond  were  the  winners. 
For  Buckland  [Sweetwater  Grapes,  and  the  heaviest  bunch,  Messrs. 
Laidlaw  and  Hammond  were  respectively  successful.  Seven  dishes 
of  Peaches  were  shown  and  three  of  Nectarines.  Dr.  Murray,  Jes- 
mond  (Mr.  Bnssel),  and  Mrs.  Vincent,  Grantham  (Mr.  H.  A.  Mann), 
were  the  winners ;  Mr.  J.  Noble  winning  in  the  class  for  Apricots 
with  the  Gros  Pdche.  The  hardy  fruit  was  abundant  and  fairly  good. 
There  were  nine  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  C.  Bylance  being  first 
with  the  varieties  Lemon  Pippin,  Dudiess  of  Edinburgh,  Irish  Peach, 
and  Lady  Derby.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  first  with  culinary 
Apples,  which  were  of  good  large  size  and  form,  and  consisted  of  Lord 
Sumela,  Bylance  Surprise,  Grenadier,  and  King  of  Apples.  Plums 
were  also  numerous. 

Among  the  exhibits  that  were  not  for  competition  were  collections 
of  skeleton  leavee,  dried  by  Mrs.  Hodgkins,  Hyde  Grove.  Manchester, 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Watson,  Fenham ;  Fell  A  Co.,  Hexham  ;  Bobson  A  Son. 
Hexham  ;  Clark  Bros.,  Carlisle ;  J.  Thompson  &  Son,  Newcastle ;  ana 
W.  B.  Armstrong,  Newcastle,  contributed  excellent  collections  of 
plants,  consisting  principally  of  Coniferse,  alpine,  and  hardy  plants, 
which  added  oonsiderablv  to  the  adornment  of  the  Show.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  forming  the  executive  were  present  all  the 
time  At  their  respective  poats,  conducting  the  arrangements  with 
courteous  business  tact.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Gillespie,  and  the 
actine  Yice-President,  Mr.  Garrett,  also  by  their  efforts  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  Exhibition. 


Gladioluses  Cleopatba  and  Maboubbita.— Of  the  many 
good  varieties  noticed  during  a  recent  visit  to  Bose  Hill  Gardens, 
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filigo,  theM  dfiserre  spedal  commendation.  The  one  is  %  fine 
freflh  loee  colour  tintea  with  lilac,  with  laige  and  effectiYe  flowers 
and  broad  shaded  lines,  the  spikes  being  nnnsually  lon^.  The 
other  an  enormous  flower,  white,  rose,  and  cerise,  witn  dark 
carmine  spots  and  beaQtirolIy  softlj  shaded  throat.  Each  of 
these  had  upwards  of  twenty  flowers  to  each  spike  and  yeiy  open. 
— W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel. 

APPLE  BENONI. 

Fbttit  below  medium  size,  oblato-cjUndrical,  even  and  regular 
in  its  outline  except  at  the  crown,  where  it  is  somewhat  undu- 
lating, and  generally  higher  on  one  side  than  the  other.  Skin 
when  fully  ripe  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  with  a  crimson  cheek 
where  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  markcKl  with  short  broken  streaks 
of  darker  crimson ;  here  and  there,  especially  towards  the  ftpex, 
there  are  patches  of  russet.  Eye  closed,  with  flat  segments,  which 
overlap  each  other,  and  set  in  rather  deep  and  irregular  cayity  ; 
tube  long,  funnel-shaped ;  stamens  median  ;  stalk  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch  long,  yery  slender,  and  deeply  inserted  in  a  round 
cayity.  Flesh  yellow,  yery  tender  and  delicate  in  tissue,  sweet 
and  briskly  flayoured,  and  with  a  remarkably  high  perfume,  like 
that  of  a  Pine  Apple,  which  Is  yeiy  characteristic  of  this  Apple 
when  it  is  highly  ripened.    Cells  of  the  core  closed. 

This  delicious  Apple  for  the  dessert  ripens  in  September.    It  is  a 


Fig.  55. 

natiye  of  the  United  States,  where  it  originated  at  Dedham  in 
Massachusets.  There  it  ripens  in  August,  and  the  colour  is 
described  as  being  of  a  '*  deep  red.*'  It  was  introduced  to  this 
country  by  Mr.  Riyers  of  Sawbridgewortb,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  specimen  from  which  this  figure  and  description 
are  taken.  Some  of  the  fruit  we  receiyed  from  Mr.  Rivers  were 
grown  on  a  tree  in  a  pot  out  of  doors,  and  these  were  a  brilliant 
golden  yellow,  and  the  flavour  and  perfume  superb ;  ^e  others, 
which  were  from  a  bush  tree  in  the  open  grouna,  were  in  accord 
with  the  description  given  above,  but  had  not  the  exquisite  flavour 
and  aroma  of  tnose  grown  on  the  pot  tree.  Mr.  Risers  says,  **  I 
have  little  pyramids  covered  with  fruit,  which  were  ripened  before 
this  time  (September  16th)  last  year."  This  Apple  ought  to  be  in 
every  garden. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  FOR  EXHIBITION  AND 
CONSERVATORY  DECORATION. 

SOOK  a  scarcity  of  flowers  will  be  felt,  and  where  flowers  are 
required  in  quantity  there  are  no  plants  that  supply  this  desider- 
atum through  the  dreary  months  of  November  and  December  so 
well  as  a  few  dozen  plants  of  large-flowering  and  Pompon  Chrys- 
anthemums. Where  these  plants  have  received  moderate  atten- 
tion in  affording  them  copious  supplies  of  water,  securing  their 
growths  to  stidi»  and  tying  to  prevent  breakages  by  wind,  no 
anxiety  need  be  felt  as  to  results. 

Cuttmgs  struck  last  November  or  early  in  the  spring  should 
have  been  potted-on  in  a  compost  of  good  stiff  yellow  loam,  with 
a  liberal  admixture  of  well-^ecajed  manure  and  sharp  sand. 
Three  shifts  for  large-flowering  varieties  and  three  stoppings  will 


be  found  quite  sufficient,  the  last  shift  being  into  a  10  or  11-inch 
pot,  which  size  will  be  large  enough  for  plants  to  produce  from 
zor^  to  sixty  good  Idooms.  Whm  quauty  is  desired,  tortf  of 
the  strongest  imoots  should  be  selected,  and  all  the  buds  nrom 
the  remainder  removed.  These  blank  shoots  can  be  utilised  when 
training  commences  to  supply  foliage  to  the  base  of  the  plants. 

Large-flowering  Chrysanthemums  ought  not  to  have  becoi  stopped 
after  l£e  middle  of  June,  and  Pompons  not  later  than  the  flrst  week 
in  July,  bearing  in  mind  that  well-ripened  wood  produces  good 
quality  flowers.  Plants  growing  freely  wiU  require  weak  li<^uid 
manure,  frequently  commencing  the  application  about  a  fortnight 
after  Uie  last  potting.  Soot  wat^  is  a  good  stimulant,  and  impf^ 
a  healthy  green  colour  to  the  foliage.  Weak  guano  water  can  be 
substituted,  say  twice  a  week,  from  the  middle  of  October,  with 
advantage  to  the  flowers  Qaxii  not  to  the  foliage)  until  they  show 
colour. 

Plants  that  have  received  the  above  treatment  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months  have  by  this  time  nearly,  or  ^uite,  completed 
their  growth.  All  the  early  large-flowering  varieties  intended  for 
public  exhibition  or  otherwise,  3  not  already  disbudded,  should  be 
attended  to  without  delay.  The  late  varieties  will  be  coming  in 
fast  now,  and  will  require  attention.  The  operation  of  disbudding 
is  simply  removing  all  buds  except  the  centre  one,  leaving  one 
bud  to  each  shoot,  the  object  being  to  concentrate  the  stirength 
of  the  shoot  in  one  flower.  The  bush  form  of  training  is  the  best 
for  large  varieties.  Until  the  first  week  in  October  no  training  is 
necessary,  except  inclining  the  breaks  from  the  first  and  stoi>ping 
them  in  a  downward  direction.  Sticks  2  feet  loxig,  and  painted 
green,  will  be  found  very  suitable.  Some  twisting  will  be 
required  to  bring  each  bud  on  the  top  of  the  stick. 

Pompon  standards  are  very  useful  and  beautifuL  The  only 
difference  in  treatinent  is  that  the  cutting  must  be  allowed  to 
grow  to  the  desired  height  before  stopping,  a  small  wire  hoop 
must  be  placed  round  the  head,  and  the  branches  tied  down 
occasionally.  A  few  of  the  weakest  buds  should  be  taken  out  as 
recommended  for  large  varieties,  but  not  to  such  an  extent.— 
W.  H.,  TitUe  Em.      

POTATO  SELECTION. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  Potato  and  its  disease  in  the 
Journal  for  the  last  few  weeks  both  practically  and  theoretically, 
that,  if  the  subject  was  not  of  so  much  importance  to  the  com- 
munity generally,  there  would  seem  little  need  for  further  notes 
on  this  matter. 

Selection  of  seed,  of  site  for  planting,  and  of  manures,  do  un- 
doubtedly in  a  measure  tend  to  reduce  the  virulence  of  the  disease, 
but  I  venture  to  ^ink  that  above  idl  we  must  make  a  selection  of 
the  varieties  grown.  The  notes  on  Potatoes  on  page  251  of  the 
Journal  of  Sortundture,  by  Mr.  Muir,  contain  to  my  mind  in- 
formation from  which  much  benefit  may  be  derived  by  those  who 
cannot  advantageously  carry  on  experiments  for  selection  pur- 
poses on  a  large  scale  themselves,  especially  when  those  notes  are 
the  outcome  of  repeated  trials  extending  over  years  when  the 
disease  has  been  exceptionally  bad.  Mr.  Muir,  at  least,  is  not 
one  of  those  **  ordinary  gardeners  **  who  are  said  to  fold  their 
hands  and  submit  to  fate  with  the  apathy  of  Orientals.  I  re- 
member with  what  interest  I  was  shown  last  summer  his  exten- 
sive plots  of  toial  Potatoes,  where  not  only  was  there  the  great 
number  of  varieties  mentioned  by  him,  but  experiments  were 
being  conducted  on  some  varieties  with  different  forms  of  arti- 
ficial and  natund  manures. 

In  the  selection  of  Potatoes  the  least  trouble  will  be  found  with 
those  for  early  use,  as  the  first-crop  Potatoes  can  generally  be 
lifted  before  the  disease  sets  in.  To  those  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent  I  should  like  to  add  Rector  of  Woodstock,  as  it  is  so 
good  in  quality  at  an  early  stage  of  growth  that  it  need  scarcely 
be  left  in  the  ground  after  the  tubers  are  of  fit  size  for  use,  for 
unfortunately  it  is  very  subject  to  disease,  and  can  only  be 
recommended  for  use  as  a  first  early. 

In  the  selection  of  a  midseason  Potato  there  is  more  difficulty, 
and  the  only  one  that  resists  disease  well  with  me  is  the  School- 
master. I  usually  save  my  main  crop  of  Potatoes  by  pulling  off 
the  tops  on  the  first  symptoms  of  disease,  but  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  a  row  of  each  variety  with  the  tops  on ;  and  I  find  that  while 
the  rows  thus  left  were  utterly  worthless  in  the  case  of  Snowflake, 
Rector,  &o.,  and  much  diseased  in  Porter*s  Excelsior,  International 
Kidney,  Yorkshire  Hero,  and  others,  the  row  left  unpulled  of  the 
Schoolmaster  not  only  remained  good,  but  the  Potatoes  had  in- 
creased much  in  size,  and  the  crop  would  be  quite  one-third 
heavier  than  in  the  rows  from  which  the  tops  were  removed. 
This  immunity  results  probably  from  the  same  cause  as  that  to 
which  is  attributed  the  greater  disease-resisting  powers  of  Cham- 
pion and  Magnum  Bonum — viz.,  hard  texture  of  stems.    I  have 
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BO  hesitation  in  tftipportiiig  Mr.  Mnir't  veooninieaidation  of  Sefaool- 
master,  and  in  adVising  its  nse  for  a  main  gaiden  crop.  I  fear  we 
must  be  dependant  on  a  field  snpplj  of  Siampiom  and  Magnum 
Bomim  for  the  latest  snppiy,  for  ihej  are  certainly  too  rank  in 
growth  for  an  ordinary  garaen. 

Bach  season  I  hare  l]^en  obliged  to  gifC  up  the  cnltiTaiiOQ  of 
some  late  varieties  through  disease,  and  if  oompelled  to  grow 
oidj  three  sorts  would  plant  Bivers*  Boyal  Ashleai  or  a  kidnej  of 
that  type,  Schoolmaster,  and  Magnmn  Bonom ;  the  last  in  a  field 
if  conrenient.—- B.  Cbosslino. 


Ir  Mr.  John  Taylor  will  only  procme  a  really  good  strain  of 
Paterson*8  Yictorfai  he  will  find  it  to  possess  most  if  not  all  the 
high  qualities  enumerated  by  me.  The  veiy  best  form  of  it  that 
I  have  met  with  is  the  Dunbar  Victoria  of  commerce,  erery  tuber 
supplied  by  Potato  dealers  being  exceptionally  large,  full  eyed, 
and  of  the  true  flat  kidney ^shap^  type.  The  old  tubers  are  still 
excellent  in  June,  and  tou  may  dig  up  the  young  tubers  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  for  cooking  in  July,  and  they  will  prove  so 
white,  mealy,  and  well  flavoured  as  to  obtain  the  especial  approval 
of  those  who  are  critical  in  such  matters,  and  I  suppose  we  are  all 
80  in  some  degree.  Let  not  the  failure  of  this  and  most  other 
good  varieties  last  year  induce  us  to  give  undue  preponderance 
to  the  one  or  two  points  of  merit  in  rampant*growing  Champions 
and  Magnum  Bonums.  Unfortunate  indeed  must  be  those  persons 
with  whom  it  is  **  a  question  of  Champions  or  no  Potatoes  *  again 
this  year.  That  it  unfortunately  is  so  I  bave  strong  reason  to  believe 
from  the  account  I  have  received  of  water  laying  for  weeks  in  the 
furrows  between  the  rows  in  some  districts.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  stronger-growiog  sorts  could  alone  flourish,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  this  fact  which  prompts  so  many  to  regard  them  as 
superior  to  more  delicate  varieties.— Edwabd  LvcKhubst. 


PETA81TES3FRAQ  RAHS. 

Wewbr-flowbbuco  plants  are  always  valuable  and  scarce, 
and  in  the  Petasites  fra^rans  (sometimes  known  as  Tussilago 
fragrans)  we  have  a  midwinter  flowering  perennial.  The  flowers 
are  whitish,  with  a  peculiar  Heliotrope-like  perfume,  and  are 
borne  in  a  thyrsiform  panicle.  It  can  be  grown  almost  anywhere, 
anch  as  under  the  bencnes  of  greenhouses,  in  a  cold  frame,  or  even 
out  of  doors  with  a  slight  protection  from  frost.  It  was  introduced 
from  Italy  about  the  year  ]  806,  and  has  become  so  well  naturalised 
in  some  parts,  and  e8|)ecially  in  Cornwall,  as  to  become  a  trouble- 
some weed.  I  think  it  is  best  to  grow  this  ^nt  in  boxes.  Its 
common  name  is  the  Winter  Heliotrope.— W.  a, 

'^     FUNGI  A  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE  IN  PLANTS. 

<'Wht,*'  writes  lir.  Luckhurst  in  your  last  issue,  "does  '8.* 
entertain  feelings  of  regret  that  our  opinions  are  entirely  at 
variance  7''  My  reply  to  this  query  is  that  I  suppose  it  is  due  to 
the  fact,  well  known  to  all,  that  when  a  man  of  whose  genend 
accuracy  of  judgment  we  were  previously  assured  expresses  an 
opinion  opposed  to  our  own,  it  suggests  either  that  his  observations 
are  not  reliable,  or  the  equally  unpleasant  alternative  that  we 
have  ourselves  been  mistaken.  This  was  my  predicament  when 
I  read  Mr.  Luckhnrst's  flrst  oommunicati<m  on  the  subject  under 
diacossion,  and  it  induced  me  to  request  him  to  state  his  reasons 
for  such  positive  assertions,  fully  expecting  in  reply  facts  that 
would  substantiate  his  views  and  subvert  mine.  In  this,  however, 
he  has  not  been  veiy  successful,  for  with  one  exception  we  were 
already  familiar  with  what  is  advanced ;  and  in  my  opinion  it 
affords  very  dubious  support  to  his  statements.  Taking  these  in 
the  order  he  discusses  them,  the  first  to  be  considered  is 

J%e  Potato  Disease.— Vuder  this  head  your  correspondent  com- 
mences with  a  question  to  which  he  gives  an  extraordinary  answer. 
"When  are  fungi  perceptible  in  the  Potato?  Before  the  plague 
spot  appears,  or  afterwards  ?  Invariably  afterwards.'*  If  this  be 
coirect  the  matter  is  quite  clear  and  indisputid)le  ;  but  upon  what 
is  it  founded  ?  If  Mr.  Luckhurst  has  microscopically  examined 
the  tissue  of  the  Potato  with  the  care  and  perseverance  needed  in 
such  work,  and  has  conclusively  proved  that  when  the  "  plague 
■pot "  appears  there  is  no  trace  of  fungus  spores  or  mycelium  in 
plant  or  tuber,  then  he  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  a  discovery 
of  considerable  value  veiy  modestly  announced.  If  it  is  not 
derived  from  his  own  observations  who  is  his  authority  ?  I  have 
never  seen  the  statement  in  any  of  the  multitudinous  treatises 
that  have  appeared  npcn  the  subject  in  recent  years.  But  possibly 
much  depends  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  word  "  perceptible  " 
m  the  first  sentence  quoted ;  for  if  this  is  only  intended  to  signi  y 
what  can  be  seen  by  the  unaided  vision,  it  possibly  applies  to  the 
Ai>pearanoe  of  the  fnictifioation  of  the  fungus  en  the  surface  of 


^e  plant,  in  which  ease  I  fail  to  see  bow  it  sopiports  the  argument 
that  fungus  is  a  result  (^  disease.  This  portion  of  Mr.  Lockhoxst's 
reply  requires  further  elucidation,  wliioh  undoubtedly  he  will 
wulmgly  supply.  As  to  the  fungus  continuing  to  spread,  *^no 
matter  how  hot  or  dry  the  weather  may  be,'*  I  can  only  WKf  that 
it  is  directly  centraiy  to  my  ezperienee,  for  hot  dry  weather  nost 
decidedly  arrests  its  progress,  and  elaborate  statistics  have  been 
published  showing  that  heat  and  moisture  are  its  chief  require- 
ments. It  appears  to  me  unnecessary  to  seek  imaginary  causes 
of  disease  when  those  already  known  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  phenomena.  The  Potato  fungus  is  known  to  poison  and  cor- 
rode the  tissue  of  the  plant  into  which  it  penetrates,  inducing  de« 
compositi(m  by  a  positive  action  upon  the  living  substance,  where 
its  mycelium  is  traced,  and  there  onlyaie  the  peculiar  charaoter- 
istics  of  the  Potato  disease  found.  Why  was  the  disease  we  are 
familiar  with  unknown  in  this  kingdom  previously  to  1845 1  Why 
was  the  Peronospora  infestans  then  first  observed  here,  though  it 
had  been  previously  known  in  America?  And  if  the  Potato 
disease  is  not  the  effect  of  a  fungus,  what  is  it  ?  Can  Mr.  Luck*' 
burst  answer  these  questions  satisfactorily  7  As  to  the  experi- 
ments with  Salus  at  Chiswick,  they  were  simply  undertaken  to 
ascertain  if  it  possessed  any  efficacy  in  preventing  the  disease  ;  but 
their  success  or  failure  had  no  bt^ing  upon  the  relation  of  the 
f  uDgos  to  the  disease. 

Peach  Blister, — A  few  years  ago  this  subject  was  discussed  at 
length  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  but  the  only  evidence  adduced 
in  support  of  the  view  that  the  blister  is  not  the  result  of  a  fungus 
attacking  the  foliage  was  the  generally  admitted  fact  that  it  is 
confined  to  trees  occupying  exposed  positions.  This  is  all  that 
Mr.  Luckhurst  now  advances,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  satisfy  an  unprejudiced  mind  that  his  view  is  correct.  In  the 
first  place  the  cold  winds,  which  are  alone  said  to  give  rise  to  the 
blister,  do  not,  so  far  as  my  observations  go,  prcduce  a  similar 
effect  on  any  other  inhabitant  of  our  gardens.  The  tendency  of 
exposure  to  winds  is  to  cause  the  foliage  to  shrivel  in  the  majority 
of  planto,  and  not  to  become  inflated  or  blistered,  which  generally 
results  from  internal  injury,  as  in  the  case  of  many  leaf -burrowing 
insects.  Secondly,  the  conditions  which  are  claimed  to  pnx^uce 
the  blister  are  exactly  those  that  favour  the  production  of  the 
fungus,  for  at  no  other  time  does  it  appear ;  and  this  &u:t,  so  far 
from  confirming  your  correspondent's  opinion,  is  directly  opposed 
to  it,  as  if  unhealthiness  of  a  Peach  tree  was  all  that  is  ne^ed  to , 
render  it  a  suitable  habitation  for  the  Ascomyces  deformans  it 
would  surely  appear  at  other  seasons,  when  the  moisture  and 
temperature  are  such  as  encourage  the  growth  of  fungi  generally. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  fungi  are  very  widely 
distributed,  members  of  the  order  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  even  where  the  cold  is  excessive,  and  many  will  only 
thrive  when  a  particular  temperature  6r  moisture  peculiar  to 
the  species  or  genus  is  provided.  Again,  whenever  the  blister^ 
leaves  of  the  Peach  have  been  carefully  examined  by  competent 
observers  the  tissues  bave  been  found  to  contain  the  mycelium  of 
the  fungus,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  oppose  the  opinion 
that  the  blister  is  produced  by  the  funics  to  prove  that  they  hAve 
similarly  elamined  leaves  in  which  no  trace  was  present. 

Concerning  the  shanking  of  Grapes  I  have  little  to  say.  My 
opinions  on  Uie  sul^ect  have  hitherto  been  in  accordance  with  the 
overcropping  or  exhaustion  theory,  and  I  should  require  some  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  induce  me  to  alter  my  views.  Mr.  Harrison 
Weir  iBj  I  believe,  the  first  writer  who  has  advanced  the  tfaeoiy 
that  shanking  is  due  to  a  fungus,  and  at  present  bis  statements 
have  not  been  confirmed  by  any  other  observer. 

With  regard  to  the  remarks  concerning  the  analogy  betwean 
plants  and  animals,  Mr.  Luckhurst  should  remember  that  it  is 
only  in  the  lowest  forms  that  the  two  kingdoms  appraodi  each 
other.  The  most  highly  organised  are  widely  different  in  structure 
and  requirements,  yet  it  was  from  the  latter  that  he  endeavoured 
to  deduce  his  argument ;  the  analogy  between  arman  and  the 
Potato  plant,  for  example,  is  not  very  striking.  His  ai)^um«nt  in 
logical  form  was  this  :  Delicate  human  beings  are  more  subject  to 
infectious  diseases  than  those  that  are  healthy ;  plants  are  ana- 
logous to  animals ;  therefore  an  unhealthy  Potato  plant  is  more 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  fungus  Peronospora  infestans  than  a 
healthy  plant.  The  first  proposition  is  inaccurate,  and  oonse- 
quenUy  the  conclusion  is  illogicaL  Then  the  statement  that 
'*  similar  conditions  are  necessary  to  health  "  of  both  the  plants  and 
animals  is  scarcely  correct.  Plants  possess  the  power  of  convert- 
ing various  elements  and  chemical  compounds  into  ofganised 
substance,  animals  can  only  assimilate  that  which  has  alfsady 
been  prepared  either  by  vegetables  or  other  animals;  plants 
chiefiy  require  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  atmosphere,  animals  need 
oxygen  ;  plante  can  live  where  animals  woula  speedily  die ;  and 
further,  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
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In  lopij  to  k  ixoietpoiideat  who  desiiea  infonnBtioa  oonoeming 
tbi*  pUaC,  wa  are  oubled,  by  Uie  kindoeM  of  Hewn.  Teitch  uid 
Scot  of  Ciiebea,  to  give  the  tetsota^ptajvag  iUnttntiou  of  a  reslly 
bMoUlDl  and  nieful  plant     Tbo  flowcn  wa  rei7  donbla,  pun 
whlta,  and  of  neat  foim,  and  being  produced  dniiiie  winter  and 
iprinj;  tbey  are  of  ooiuidetmble  nlae  wbeicTer  flowers  are  in 
demand  ;  moreover,  the  Icarei  are  Tery  elegant,  being  pionatelr 
diTJded,  the  piunz  imaU,  acute,  and  dark  green. 
The  jiimat  it  conpact  in  habits  and  well  raited  for 
culture  in  pot«  in  an/  cool   home,   particnlarlj-  a 
gnenbooie,  when  it  nioceedB  with  hut  little  atten- 
tion.   A  moderatslj  rinh  conipott  of  loam,  land, 
andleaf  toil  with  a  imall  propo^ion  of  well-decaTed 
mamire  niila  the  pUtatadniiaUr. 

Both  the  ipeeiea  and  tlie  Tailed  an  ttated  b/ 
Paxlon  to  be  nalives  of  Manritiiii,  bat  later  wiitera 
conrider  the  Himalajas  aa  the  chief  locality  whate 
the  plants  occur  in  a  wild  atale.  ^ley  have  now 
been  in  thia  couutir  about  osTeoty  yean,  and  it  ia 
■nrpriaiDg  that  luch  attractiTe  pianU  ahould  have 
been  lo  long  oeglected, 

SrOKINQ. 

Now  tbnt  the  dull  short  days  and  cold  long  nightt 
wQI  won  be  ben  a^n,  boilers,  hot-water  pipes,  flues, 
■tiAeboles,  and  stoking'  will  nquin  attention,  and 
the  most  important  of  all,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
(toktng.  Huiy  different  shaped  boiters.  Tarionj 
UESd  pipei,  and  many  kinds  of  flaes  will  all  produce 
beat,  tat  whether  that  beat  be  mncb  or  little,  pn- 
dnced  with  economy  or  eztnragance,  all  dependa 
OB  the  peraoB  who  uw  to  attend  to  the  fin.  Bo  far 
ai  my  experience  goes,  there  is  nothing  mon  tronble- 
Bome  Htsn  to  induce  yonng  men  to  attend  to  the 
firei  propei^y,  One  will  continually  hare  the  flres  bo 
low  niat  they  an  always  half  out ;  othen  will  per- 
But  in  throwing  larm  quantities  of  coal  on  when- 
erer  the  (Iraa  an  looked  to,  r^ai^Iess  whether  that 
which  was  put  on  preTioosly  is  burned  down  or 
not.  This  Ib  a  t«I7  common  and  most  extnT««ant 
way  of  firing,  becaase  much  cool  is  wasted,  but  then 
is  little  obtained  from  it,  as  a  mass  of  smouldering 
black  coal  neTer  does  emit  much  heat.  Another 
way  is  to  fill  Dp  tbe  flreplace  with  as  much  coal  as 
it  will  hold,  and  not  look  at  it  again  natil  the  whole 
has  burned  down.  Thisisagood  way  to  save  labour; 
bvt  toreconomy  in  coal,  steadiness  in  heating,  and 
Battafactoiy  results  in  ereiy  way,  this  system  can 
nerer  fae  carried  on  with  snccew. 

Kolfaing  will  give  a  gardener  or  employer  more 
satisfaction  than  seeing  tbe  fires  well  attended,  and 
wben  ODoe  a  peraon  takes  an  intenst  in  it  thewbole 
ia  easily  done.    When  the  flres  an  used  csustantly 
the  aahmtt  should  be  cleaned  out  daily.     An  old 
man  or  My  is  employed  in  many  gardens  to  do  this 
work  at  well  as  to  take  in  the  coal.     Those  making 
nrdening  a  profession  need  not  be  expected  to  do 
this  except  when  there  is  no  one  elee  to  do  it — when  a  fln  ia  only 
lighted  for  a  nigbt  or  two  on  the  occasion  of  a  little  frost,  &c.,  and 
then  aUowed  to  go  eut  for  days  or  weeks  alteiwaidt.     Cleaning 
the  place  out  thoroughly  sbonld  not  be  leFt  until  the  fin  is  needed 
again,  as  this  generally  laad«  to  much  confusion, 

deanlineis  should  always  be  one  of  the  leading  orders  in  tbe 
stokebi>te.  Coals  and  ashes  mixed  together  and  coming  every 
inch  <^  the  Root  indicates  much  carelestnen  and  waste,  besides 
adding  t«  the  work  of  the  fireman  and  detracting  from  hi*  comfort. 
Tbe  floor  sbonld  be  clean,  ssbes  and  ooal  in  tbeir  proper  places, 
aod  all  in  good  working  order.  Stokeholet  an  often  associated 
with  dust  and  dirt,  but  it  is  only  by  allowing  tbwa  to  aocumnlate 
that  aiiytfaaig  of  the  kind  becomes  troubleaome,  and  in  a  tidy 
stokehole  any  one  might  stir  up  the  Gn  or  throw  on  coal  without 
making  more  dost  than  comes  from  any  ordinary  kitchen  nnge. 
One  of  tbe  principal  matters  to  be  done  to  insun  good  firing  ia 
always  to  Inep  the  fireplace  clear  of  ezhantted  feel.  A  heap  of 
clinlMM  at  one  side  and  a  large  quantity  of  black  ashes  at  tbe 
back  will  moat  effectoally  stop  tbe  fire  from  burning  well  and 
(WMfl  a  deficiaocy  of  heat ;  this  is  always  fonnd  in  bad-managed 


fins,  a  little  dear  spot  inride  the  door  being  all  ;the'means  left  to 
drive  tbe  fire.  Coals  an  thrown  on  to  such  a  fin,'  but  they  an 
never  properly  consumed.  Small  red  flres  produce  tbe  moat  beaL 
When  a  fire  is  half  burned  down  many  throw  mon  coal  on  It^ 
veiT  bad  plan,  aa  in  this  way  a  great  quantity  of  ooi^  aie  wed 
and  little  beat  prodncad. 

When  a  fin  u  started  any  time  during  tbe  day,  do  not  beap  it 
up  as  it  it  waB  not  to  be  looked  to  aeain  for  a  week,  bat  pat  m  a 
small  quantity  and  let  this  bum  well  down  into  a  glowing  mast 
befon  morenial  is  added.  Using  a  loT^e  quantity  of  coal  is  by  no 
means  a  sun  sign  that  much  beat  is  being  produced  ;  very  (men 
it  prorea  the  reverse.  Dorine  warm  days  and  cold  nighle  tbe 
fires  should  be  cleaned  out  in  Uie  monung  aa  nenol,  then  pnt  on  ft 
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fair  quantity  of  coal,  tbe  large  pieces  at  the  bottom  and  tba 
smaller  on  the  lop ;  cb>se  tbe  s^hptt  door,  and  lower  the  tm^  or 
chimney  damper,  and  everything  will  remain  safe  nntil  the  after- 
noon. Wben  the  fin  is  started  again  it  is  only  necessary  to  bnak 
up  the  coal  placed  on  in  tbe  morning  with  tbe  poker,  and  a  good 
fire  will  be  the    immediate    resntt.      No  man  coal  sbonld  ba 

Sat  on  then  nntil  tbe  heat  is  well  up  and  tbe  fire  well  bomed 
own.  Wben  tbe  fire  chances  to  bum  very  low,  placing  a  large- 
quantity  of  coal  On  it  will  efiectoally  prevent  tbe  heat  from  rising 
for  a  long  time,  but  it  only  one  or  two  shovel/als  on  put  on  U 
will  bam  ap  quickly.  These  appear  small  details  bat  tbey  are  of 
great  intporiance,  aa  it  is  by  neglocting  these  bdmII  matten  that  a 
good  system  is  spoiled.  When  the  fires  are  attended  the  last  thing 
at  night  more  coal  has  generally  to  be  pnt  on  than  is  nted  at  any 
other  one  time,  bat  those  who  take  an  interest  in  their  Sres  soon 
find  ont  what  quantity  of  cool  will  last  for  EO  many  honn  and 
work  accordingly-  In  windy  weather  fires  bum  much  qaickv 
than  at  other  times,  bnt  tbey  can  always  be  regulated  by  the  asb- 

Sit  door  or  damper.  Tbe  number  of  times  to  attend  to  fires 
uring  Uie  day  or  erening  mntt  be  ruled  by  the  heat  to  ba 
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obtained,  the  weather,  and  other  circamBtances.— A  EnoHBir 
Qabdsneb.  

LOBELUS. 

Blub  and  other  dwarf  Lobelias  are  such  general  fayonrites 
that  no  flower  garden,  however  smalli  can  be  satisfactorilj  for- 
nished  without  them.  As  edgings  for  beds,  lines,  vases,  and 
window  boxes  they  are  indispensable,  while  a  patch  here  and 
there  near  the  front  of  a  mixed  border  not  only  does  not  appear 
oat  of  place,  bat  imparts  cheerfalness  and  completeness  to  the 
general  arrangement.  The  present  is  the  period  for  proyiding  a 
stock  of  these  attractive  flowers  ;  and  f  ortanatelj  the  work  is  easy, 
and  the  necessary  plants,  even  for  a  very  large  garden,  occupy  but 
little  room  during  winter,  and  require  little  heat.  A  shel!  near 
the  glass  in  a  light  greenhouse  is  the  only  convenience  required, 
while  the  attention  the  plants  need  to  preserve  them  is  of  the 
slightest. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  plants  are  best  propagated  by 
cuttings  ;  indeed  this,  or  divisions  of  some  of  the  dense  growers, 
are  the  only  modes  of  keeping  the  varieties  true.  When,  however, 
a  large  number  of  Lobelias  are  required  for  long  lines  in  the  front 
of  slmibbery  borders  or  for  mixed  beds,  raising  the  plants  from 
seed  is  the  quickest,  easiest,  and  most  convenient  mode,  while  the 
results  are  usually  satisfactory.  For  panels  and  lines,  where  great 
exactitude  in  the  heights  and  habits  of  the  plants  is  important, 
seedlings  must  not  be  relied  on,  for  even  if  the  seed  has  been 
saved  from  plants  raised  from  cuttings  there  will  be  several  plants 
varying  more  or  less  from  the  original,  and  which  would  mar  the 
effect  of  a  smaU  geometrical  arrangement ;  but  this  little  diversity 
is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  obtrusive  in  the  long  lines  above 
noticed,  and  in  mixed  boraers. 

As  is  generally  understood  plants  raised  from  cuttings  are  the 
best  from  which  to  save  seed,  for  there  is  then  less  deviation  in 
the  habits  and  colours  of  the  plants  resultant  thiui  of  those  the 

? reduce  of  seed  saved  indiscriminately  from  seedling  plants, 
et  if  seed  is  saved  from  seedling  plants  discriminately  instead 
of  indiscriminately  a  valuable  strain  of  Lobelias  may  be  per- 
petuated* For  seed-raising  a  row  of  plants  should  be  grown  in  a 
warm,  sunny,  and  rather  dry  position,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants 
flower  all  that  are  faulfy  in  habit  or  colour  should  be  puUea  up, 
and  those  remaining  will  be  almost  if  not  quite  equal  as  parents 
to  plants  raised  fiom  cuttings.  I  can  point  in  proof  of  this 
assertion  to  some  hundreds  of  yards  of  Lobelias,  the  plants  of 
which  have  been  thus  perpetuated  by  seed  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  with  the  display  no  fault  can  be  found,  for  the  lines 
are  true,  level,  and  uniform  in  colour. 

For  general  purposes  in  long  borders  and  large  beds  the  old 
Lobelia  Erinus  speciosa  is  not  yet  surpassed,  if  equalled.  For 
raising  plants  that  will  be  of  good  size  in  May  the  seed  is  usually 
sown  in  February,  the  plants  being  grown  on  in  heat  for  two 
months,  then  duly  haraened  off.  It  is,  however,  often  much 
better  to  sow  the  seed  in  September,  wintering  the  plants  in  the 
seed  pans  or  boxes  on  a  greenhouse  shelf.  They  there  grow 
steadily  all  the  winter,  are  hardy  in  character,  and  ready  for 
pricking  off  in  the  earliest  days  of  spring.  This  is  the  plan  par 
emcellence  lot  amateurs  who  only  possess  a  greenhouse,  with  per- 
haps a  frame  or  two  to  aid  them  in  preparing  plants  for  their 
flower  gardens.  The  seed  should  be  now  sown  without  a  day's 
unnecessary  delay  in  pans  or  boxes  of  rich  light  soil,  which  must 
be  kept  constantly  moist.  A  cool,  moist,  shewed  frame  is  a  suit- 
able position  for  raising  the  seedlings. 

When  the  stock  of  LobcUas  is  raised  from  cuttings  there  are 
three  modes  in  which  stock  plants  are  provided  : — 1,  By  potting  a 
few  small  plants  in  the  spring  and  plunging  them  in  ashes  in  Uie 
open  ground,  cutting  off  the  flowers  two  or  three  times  during  the 
summer  to  induce  a  mass  of  healthy  growth.  These  planto,  if 
grown  in  6-inch  pots  and  shifted  in  February  into  pots  a  size  or 
two  larger,  produce  an  abundance  of  fine  cuttings  for  propagating 
poiposes.  If  all  the  cuttings  are  not  wanted  the  plants  flower 
profusely  in  May,  and  are  most  valuable  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion. 2,  By  taking  cuttings  now  from  the  base  of  the  plants, 
inserting  them  in  sandy  soil,  and  striking  in  a  close  frame.  These 
pots  of  young  plants  placed  in  heat  in  spring  afford  a  plentiful 
supply  of  flne  cuttings.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  difficult  to  flnd 
gcod  cuttings  now  for  insertion,  and  the  best  mode  of  insuring 
them  is  by  partially  cutting  down  a  portion  of  the  plants  in 
August.  8,  By  taking  up  a  &w  old  plants  from  the  beas  in  the 
autumn  and  establishing  them  in  pots.  For  this  purpose,  it 
may  be  added,  the  plants  are  much  better  if  the  flowering  parts 
are  cut  off  a  month  before  the  plants  are  potted.    They  must  be 

rtted  in  light  soil  to  induce  quick  root-action,  and  no  position 
better  for  them  than  the  north  side  of  a  wall  in  the  open  air 
until  frost  approaches,  when  they  must  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame, 


from  thence  when  severe  weather  is  imminent  transferred  to  the 
greenhouse.  These  modes  of  establishing  stock  plants  apply  to 
all  the  free  yet  compact  forms  of  the  Erinus  type,  by  wiiatever 
names  they  are  known  and  of  whatever  colour  are  the  flowers. 

The  dwarf  or  pumila  section  may  be  treated  differently.  The 
plants  of  this  type,  being  of  a  dense  cushion-like  habit  of  growth, 
produce  roots  from  the  stems  most  freely  during  moist  weather  in 
autumn.  If  rooted  slips  or  tufts  are  taken  of^  severing  all  the 
flowers  from  them,  ana  these  rooted  portions  are  planted  an  inch 
apart  in  boxes  of  light  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  close  frame,  the 
plants  are  soon  established  and  form  a  compact  surface  of  healthy 
growth.  These  boxes,  wintered  like  the  seedlings  on  a  shelf  in  a 
light  house,  afford  in  the  spring  further  slips  in  great  numbers,  or 
thousands  of  cuttings.  For  geometrical  designs,  panels,  and  low 
edgings  the  variety  pumila  grandiflora  is  not  yet  surpassed  for 
general  usefulness,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  hastily  set  aside  in 
Iftvour  of  newer  varieties  with  high  recommendations  attached, 
no  doubt  in  good  faith,  by  the  vendors  of  plants.  The  improved 
form  pumila  magnifica  has  larger  flowers,  but  the  plant  is  less 
dwarf ;  it  makes  a  beautiful  edging  to  a  moderate-sized  bed,  and 
is  fine  for  pots.  It  may  be  grown  in  addition  to,  but  cannot  be 
safely  substituted  for,  the  former. 

Of  the  somewhat  stronger  yet  compact-growing  varieties  for 
general  purposes,  lines  and  edgings,  the  following  are  among  the 
most  useful.  As  an  edging  for  a  large  bed  the  true  speciosa  from 
cuttings  is  one  of  the  best,  and  from  seed  it  makes  a  fine  second 
row  pUmt  for  a  long  border.  Much  dwarfer,  rich  in  colour,  and 
floriferous  is  the  popular  variety  Brighton ;  it  is  excellent  for 
edgings,  close,  dense,  and  bright.  Ebor  is  darker  and  very 
effective.  Blue  Gem  is  paler,  indeed  is  the  purest  blue  of  alL 
Lustrous  has  a  distinct  wnite  eye ;  and  Mazarme  Gem  is  of  the 
same  type,  both  having  a  pleasing  appearance  in  lines  or  masses. 
The  new  variety  Blue  Beard  I  have  only  tested  on  a  small  scale  ; 
it  is  highly  promising  and  will  be  increased.  Of  the  pink 
varieties  Omen  is  still  by  far  the  best  I  have  grown  for  a  close 
line  ;  it  is  very  distinct,  and  indispensable  to  every  well-furnished 
flower  garden.  The  variety  with  what  a  correspondent  has  well 
described  as  the  "funny  name"  of  "What's  That"  is  perhaps  a 
frifle  better  in  colour,  but  more  straggling  in  habit,  and  will  not 
drive  Omen  out  of  the  garden.  Of  &e  silvery  lilac  forms  Paxtoni, 
though  still  good,  and  coming  fairly  true  from  seed,  making  spark- 
ling edgings,  is  superseded  by  Lady  Macdonald  and  Dixon's  Gem, 
which  are  charming  when  well  grovni  in  pots.  One  of  the  most 
useful  whites  is  Princess  of  Wales,  which  is  good  in  habi^  pore, 
and  free.  When  in  good  condition  the  double  Lobelias  are  effec- 
tive in  pots  and  window  boxes,  but  as  edging  plants  they  do  not 
last  sufficiently  long  in  flower.  Of  the  new  yellow  variety  Lutea 
I  can  only  say  it  is  novel.  Tellow  it  undoubtedly  is,  but  the  habit 
is  loose  and  the  flowers  few  ;  it  will  never  make  a  good  edging 

Slant,  and  its  proper  place  is,  I  think,  a  sunny  rockery.  It  is  so 
issimilar  from  the  onlinary  type  of  bedding  Lobelias  as  to  make 
one  wonder  that  it  is  included  m  the  genus,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  the  result  of  the  first  cross  that  has  becoi  effected  between  this 
and  one  of  the  blue  varieties  above  noticed.  If  my  head  does  not 
ache  before  that  is  accomplished  I  &ncy  I  shall  not  be  troubled 
with  that  complaint  for  a  year  or  two.  I  may,  however,  be 
wrong  ;  we  shall  see. 

Those  who  wish  for  a  stock  of  any  varieties  of  Lobelias  that 
they  do  not  possess  should  purchase  planto  now.  They  are 
generally  kept  in  pots  by  those  who  grow  them  largely  for  sale, 
and  such  of  these  plante  kept  through  the  winter,  potted  and 
grown  on  in  heat  in  early  spring,  may  be  increased  a  hundred- 
fold by  the  Ist  of  May.— A  Floweb  Gabdsn  FousMAir. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  ELECTBIdTY  ON  VEGETATION. 

Upon  page  266  Mr.  Brldgman  gives  an  extraordinary  account 
of  electrical  influence  upon  plants,  and  were  it  not  for  the  circum- 
stantiality of  the  details  I  Sliould  have  entertained  grave  doubte 
as  to  its  accuracy.  But  the  particulars  of  the  experimente  are  so 
clearly  steted  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  &e  facts,  though 
the  causes  are  by  no  means  so  evident  as  are  supposed.  The 
first  statement  concerning  the  Fern  case  is  the  most  remarkable. 
All  the  effects  described  may  have  been  produced,  but  that  th^ 
were  the  reralts  of  electrical  action  is  open  to  doubt  The  whole 
theory  of  galvanic  electricity  reste  upon  the  necessity  of  two 
metals  being  in  actual  contact  or  connected  by  means  of  wire, 
the  metals  employed  being  of  dissimilar  constitution — that  is,  one 
must  racily  combine  with  the  oxvgen  of  acids,  and  the  other 
resist  that  action.  The  more  marked  are  these  differences  the 
better  the  battery,  and  the  greater  the  intensity  and  Quantity  of 
the  electricity  produced.  The  metal  which  undergoes  deoompost- 
Hon  is  termed  Uie  positive  pole,  and  the  unaffected  metal  is  known 


as  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery.    Of  the  positiye  metals  zino 
is  ohieflj,  and  iron  occasicmally,  emplojed ;  and  of  the  negatiyes, 
copper,  carbon,  platinnm,  gold,  and  silver  are  the  most  important, 
the  three  first  being  most  commonly  nsed.    In  a  galvanic  battery 
thus  composed  the  comparative  quantity  of  electricity  produced, 
provided  the  metals  be  the  same  in  each  case,  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  plates,  but  the  intensity  is  in  proportion  to  the  num* 
ber  of  pairs  employed.  A  battery  of  a  single  pair  of  plates  has  but 
little  chemical  influence,  and  to  effectu^y  decompose  chemical 
compounds  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  intensity  oi  the  elec- 
tricity. The  bearing'.of  these  facts  upon  Mr.  Bridgman's  statement 
concerning  the  Fern  case  are  as  follows :    The  metals  of  which  it 
was  composed — ^viz.,  zinc  and  iron,  were  similar  in  galvanic  con- 
stitution, and  therefore  would  under  any  circumstances  produce  a 
very  small  quantity  of  electricity,  which  would  in  that  particular 
instance  be  still  more  reduced  by  the  smallness  of  the  surfaces  in 
contact,  for  the  edges  could  not  exceed  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter. 
The  amount  of  electricity  evolved,  presuming  there  to  be  any 
action  at  all,  would  therefore  be  so  very  small  that  it  is  highly 
improbable  it  could  affect  growing  plants  either  injuriously  or 
otherwise.    I  should  be  incbned  to  attribute  the  damping  of  the 
Ferns  either  to  insufficient  ventilation  or  to  some   obnoxious 
material  having  been  employed  in  painting  the  inside  of  the  case. 
As  to  the  effect  of  placing  strips  of  wood  ^tween  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  of  die  case,  let  me  ask.  Were  they  placed  all  round 
80  as  to  render  the  case  as  close  as  it  was  previously,  or  only  at 
the  ends  or  sides  ?    If  tiie  latter,  then  the  increased  amount  of  air 
admitted  would  effectually  dissipats  the  mildew.    Finally,  what 
soil  was  employed  7    This  may  have  had  some  influence  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Bridgman*s  observationB  concerning  manures  are  also,  to 
say  the  least,  unique.  Manures  are,  he  remarks,  divisible  into  two 
classes — those  containing  oxygen  and  those  devoid  of  that  element ; 
the  former  conveying  '*  oxygenated  food  **  to  the  plant  through  its 
root^  and  the  laUer  "  producing  mildew  and  ol^er  fungi."  From 
this  it  appears  that  Mr.  Bridgman  regards  oxygen  as  the  chief  food 
of  plants,  and  those  compounds  that  do  not  contain  it  as  positively 
injurious.  This  requires  some  proof ;  for  why  is  ammonia,  con- 
sisting of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  only,  so  beneficial  to  plants  ?  Is 
it  not  because  hoih  the  elements  are  of  considerable  importance 
to  their  health  and  are  r^Miily  assimilated  ?  Nitrogen  especially 
is  necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  tiie  living  portion  of  the  plant — 
the  protoplasm,  and  the  chief  sources  are  nitric  acid  and  ammonia ; 
the  former  contains  a  portion  of  oxygen,  and  the  latter  none. 
Further,  if  these  non-oxygenated  compounds  are  so  injurious  to 
vegetation  as  your  correspondent  would  have  us  believe,  why  are 
they  beneficial  to  fungi,  which  are  to  a  laige  extent  of  similar 
chemical  composition  to  other  plants  7 

Concerning  the  injurious  enects  of  excessive  applications  of 
manure  there  can  be  no  doubt^  but  the  effect  even  then  is  to  a 
l^reat  extent  mechanical.  The  soil  is  so  saturated  that  drainage 
IS  impeded,  the  plaits  cannot  assimilate  the  nutriment  fast  enough, 
and  consequently  it  decomposes,  forming  an  abundance  of  acids 
that  speedily  exert  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  roots,  and  are 
doubtlessly  absorbed  into  the  tissues  of  the  plants  in  such 
quantities  as  to  i^Kluoe  disease  and  ultimately  death. — ^Nbmo. 


seem  to  be  quite  forgotten.  Any  moderately  dry  situation  is  suit- 
able, and  as  a  rule  Linarias  prefer  sandy  soil  containing  a  good 
portion  of  decaying  vegetable  matter.  They  are  readily  incr^sed 
by  seed  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  sandy  soil  in  the  spring,  and 
by  division  of  the  plants  in  the  autumn  and  the  spring. — LiNABlA« 


I 


BORDER  FLOWERS-LINARIAS. 

A  SBLBCnoN  of  the  herbaceous  Linarias  cannot  fall  to  interest 
the  cultivator  and  admirer  of  choice  border  fiowers,  but  some  of  the 
Linarias  can  only  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  their  native 
homes.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  is  our  common  Toadflax,  Linaria 
vulgaris,  which  when  seen  in  the  limestone  districts  on  railway 
embankments,  stone  quarries,  old  walls,  and  other  places  is  excep- 
tionally beautiful.  It  also  thrives  under  cultivation  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  shrubbery  or  on  the  rockery.  In  the  border  it  often 
becomes  troublesome  to  the  cultivator  from  its  rapid  increase.  Its 
o£te>ring,  Linaria  peloria,  when  once  established  if  not  checked 
will  soon  overrun  a  large  space  of  ground,  especially  in  light  soil. 
I  find  them  useful  for  cutting  where  yellow  fiowers  are  in  demand. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  enumerate  all  the  species,  but  to  call 
attention  to  a  few.  If  anyone  wishes  to  have  a  peculiarity  let 
them  procure  the  Three-bird  Toadfiax,  Linaria  tnomithophora, 
(what  a  name  I)  and  cultivate  it  in  a  compost  of  sandy  peat  and 
loam  with  well-decayed  vegetable  substance,  in  a  moderately  dr^ 
situation  on  a  rockery  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  Ivy-leaved  Toad- 
flax,  Linaria  Cymbalaria,  its  white  variety  and  the  variegated  form, 
are  useful  for  covering  old  walls  and  moist  places.  The  purple 
Toadflax,  Linaria  purpurea,  is  a  distinct  ana  showy  plants  but 
seldom  seen.  The  eaping  Toadflax,  Linaria  hians,  neeos  careful 
•earch,  and  will  wcJl  repay  any  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  Linaria 
trittisy  L,  marginata,  L.  venosa,  and  otben  that  nught  be  named. 


TRINitY  COLLEGE  BOTANIC  GARDENS,  DUBLIN. 

Whetheb  the  visitor  loves  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and  flowers  on 
account  of  their  appearance,  intrinsic  merits,  medical  properties, 
or  beauty,  these  fine,  old,  and  admirably  laid-out  gardens  will 
have  a  special  attraction  for  him.    Here  Uie  professors  froih  the 
University,  College  Green,  distant  about  two  miles,  find  materials 
for  illustration  of  their  lectures,  and  occasionally  take  their  pupils 
for  practical  instruction.    Medicinal  plants  are  separately  arranged 
and  classified.    On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  the  respected  Curator, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  was  absent  in  London  ;  but  the  foreman,  Mr. 
Eavanagh,  took  much  trouble  to  point  out  the  many  rare  and 
beautiful  plants  in  the  several  glass  structures,  and  the  hardy 
collections  out  of  doors,  of  which  the  few  following  notes,  from 
memory  principally,  may  have  an  interest  for  some  of  your  readers. 
Although  situated  in  the  suburbs,  owing  to  the  tasteful  arrange- 
ment of  shrubs,  &c.,  there  is  a  complete  isolation  from  citr  sounds 
and  sights ;  and  as  the  public  are  not  admitted  except  on  business, 
the  horticultural  student,  amateur  or  gardener,  may  pursue  his 
studies  undisturbed.    The  borders  are  planted  so  as  to  be  objects 
for  imitation  and  general  interest  to  the  observer,  and  such  as 
they  can  have  at  home,  as  distinguished  from  plants  arranged 
according  to  their  natural  orders.    There  were  fine  specimens  of 
Dahlias,  Asters,  Carnations,  and  of  Dianthus  Eastern  Queen  and 
Crimson  Belle,  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  apparently  distinct 
^m  those  geoierally  grown.     Convenient  in  an  outside  border 
was  the  Carmnal  Flower,  Lobelia  cardinal  is,  which  I  was  assured 
liyes  here  without  the  slightest  protection,  though  almost  extinct 
in  outdoor  country  gardens  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  last  few 
winters*  frost.    The  same  is  true  of  the  shrubby  Veronicas  and 
many  others  now  fiowering,  such  as  Schizostylis  ooccinea.    In 
fact  many  plants  seem  to  reach  dimensions  not  usually  attained 
elsewhere,  probably  owing  to  the  salubrious  situation  and  the 
protection  of  high  walls,  except  on  the  south. 

The  south-east  winding  border  is  weU  arranged  for  effect,  with 
a  badcground  of  such  tall  plants  as  Hollyhocks,  Sunflowers  (many 
of  them  were  double)  a  stand  of  similar  blooms  at  the  last  Dublin 
Flower  Show  were  much  admired,  tall  Phloxes,  with  the  dwarfer 
varieties  near  the  margin,  brightened  here  and  there  by  the  Flame 
Flower  (Tritoma  Uvaria),  and  with  such  dwarf  plants  as  Acssna 
microphylla  near  the  edge.  The  glass  structures  contain  many 
rare  and  good  plants,  very  few  Orchids,  though  the  collection 
is  considerable,  are  now  blooming,  though  all  seemed  healthy,  per- 
fectly free  from  insects,  and  weU  grown.  A  handsome  specimen 
of  O^cidium  flexuosum  deserves  notice,  owing  to  the  number  of 
blooms  it  contained.  The  Lattice  Plant  (Ouvirandra  fenestralis) 
seems  here  to  do  remarkably  well  grown  under  water  which  is 
very  pure.  It  is  planted  in  an  ordinary  2j^-inch  pot  in  peat, 
and  this  is  plunged  in  a  vessel  of  water.  There  are  many 
aquatic  plants  and  mosses  that  look  very  interesting,  asAzolla 
pinnata  and  Salvinia  natans  grown  in  pans  of  water,  and  with 
which  some  soil  has  been  commingled.  The  latter  fruits  under 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  berries  produce  new  plants  the 
following  year,  thus  providing  for  its  perpetuation.  Filmy  Ferns 
seem  unusually  healthy,  the  system  oi  growth  pursued  being  to 
lay  small  pieces  of  spar  on  the  young  rhizomes  in  the  pans  to  keep 
them  growing  down  in  a  mass.  The  fronds  were  very  fine.  It 
may  interest  many  readers  to  refer  to  the  system  here  pursued  of 
Croton  and  Dracssna  propagation — ^viz.,  by  slitting  the  stems, 
sawing  the  side  out  of  a  suitable  pot,  introducing  the  incised 
portion,  and  tying  tightly  around  with  sphagnum,  &c.  Booting 
m  a  warm  temperature  rapidly  occurs.    I  noticed  the  same  system 

fursued  with  slight  variation  at  Roebrick  Castle  and  Powerscourt. 
cannot  conclude  without  referring  to  the  fine  fruit  produced  on 
a  specimen  Musa  Cavendishii,  and  the  small  pots  in  which  Mr. 
Burbidge  succeeds  in  g^wing  his  Pitcher-plants.  For  instance, 
a  specimen  of  Sarracenia  purpurea  was  18  inches  high  in  a 
2j^inch  pot,  proving  that  moisture  was  the  principal  requisite.'^ 
W.  J.  M.,  CUnmel.     

The  Gbowth  of  Wellikotonia. — I  measured  one  of  these 
trees  a  few  days  since  which  was  planted  on  the  day  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  March  10th,  1863.  Its  circum* 
f erence  6  inches  above  the  ground  is  9  feet  7  inches.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  remarkable.  An  Oak  would  be  growing  150 
years  befbre  it  attained  such  dimensions.  It  has  often  occurred  to 
me  that  owners  of  large  eatates  would  do  well  to  cultivate  this 
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giimt,  u  I  ■pprehsnd  the  wood  noald  be  naeful  for  building 
pupoaeR.  The  tree  is  also  Terr  onuLmontal.  An  cvergreea  STeaiie 
or  Approacb  to  a  maoaioa,  for  iniUnce,  would  be  ou^  and  of  qai=k 
kccompIithineDt,  The  Uee  tefeifed  to  i«  in  tbe  puiah  ol  Hiutaa, 
Berki.— Tboius  Hon. 


CHBYSANTHEMDM  ETOILE  D'OB  v.  C.  EEGETUM. 
Thebe  wai  conaiderable  praise  bestowed  upoa  Cb:7Baiitbeiiiam 
Btoile  d'Or  wben  it  lint  appeared,  but  when  I  first  saw  it  I  was 
greatlj  dUappointed,  Why  oqt  floristc  went  to  the  eipeDse  of 
hariiig  it  ftom  France  is  berond  my  compTehension  ;  for  in,  pro- 
bably, tbe  fint  eornfleld  tney  meet  with  tbe;  could  obtain  » 
nip^or  flower,  and  that  is  CliiTBanthemam  segetum.  I  am  Tecy 
^M  to  bear  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Borbidge  ia  at  the  present  time 
engaged  ia  wving  seed  from  varieties  of  promise.  Some  of  four 
Maders  will  no  doubt  My  that  I  have  not  seen  tbe  trne  Tariety, 
but  as  tbe  plants  came  from  Bwanlej  tbey  most  be  true. — > 
W.  Bqbbbts,  Penuinee. 


Om  atteoticni  has  been  directed  to  a  rather  pecoltar  instance 
of  PBESa  FIBACT,  and  singularlj  enough  it  has  been  suggested  that 
WB  are  the  pintas  instead  of  tlie  victims,  of  what  we  most  term 
a  ihaip  and  shabby  aiample  of  Iriah. padding,  A  latter  before  us 
contains  the  following  : — "  In  the  last  number  of  The  Garde* 
there  is  an  article  on  '  Annoals  tor  Spring,'  taken  osten^bl j  from 
an  Irish  paper.  Is  thue  inch  a  periodical  ?  and  if  so  did  yon 
pdrate  the  articla  in  qnaation  ?  It  yon  did  not  it  liaa  been  stolen 
from  yoo,  as  though  slightly  reduced,  it  is  a  reprint  from  page 
242  of  the  Jmimal  of  Sortltvltvrt.  I  snspect  tbe  tatter  is  the 
«Me,  and  I  detest  soeh  dii^y  work."  Though  there  Is  so  macb 
literary  piracy  now-a-days,  more  or  less  flagrant  or  more  or  less 
Teiled,  BO  moch  vamping  np  to  fill  dear  pages  cheaply,  we  are 
nsnaJly  content  to  let  them  pass,  la  thia  case,  howaTor,  ws  must 
pntonrsalTiarigbtwithonioorrespoadant  and  Uie  public.  Webad 
observed  the  article  refened  to  in  the  London  paper  prerions  to 
teceiving  the  above  letter,  and  endeaToured  to  porchose  a  copy 
of  the  "Irish  paper."  Tba  London  agent* of  that  print  could 
sot  npply  it  on  the  groimd  lliat  it  Iiaa  no  olreatatioD  in  England, 
k.  friend,  however,  to  whom  it  ia  sent  gratultoTisly  exhomed  It 
from  his  waste  paper  store,  and  it  is  now  before  us.  We  are  not 
sorprisod  that  it  ha«  no  circnlation  in  England,  and  we  soipect 
that  not  many  intelligent  peopU  of  Iraland  "take  in"  such  a 
poor  attempt  at  Journalism,  or  are  "taken  in"  by  it.  Truth 
compeU  ns  to  slate  that  poverty  is  stamped  on  tbe  very  face  of 
tin  number  betora  us,  iot  avery  Una  of  the  two  facing  pages^ 
UZ  and  688— tha  best  part  of  the  nnmbei — Is  either  borrowed  or 
stolen,  the  article  from  onr  pages  being  in  the  latter  category. 
Poverty  and  honesty  often  happily  go  band  in  bond,  and  we  regret 
to  have  to  notice  an  inatanloa  to  the  oootnry  in  the  case  in 
question.  Tbe  curious  example  of  literary  patchworic  referred 
to  is  too  obscure  to  ba  named,  bot  when  it  is  made  the  medium 
for  pDTveylDg  stolen  property  to  another  paper  of  greater  pre- 
tcnaiona,  it  is  time  for  ns  to  interfere  and  to  put  tbe  gardening 
public  on  ihelrgnszd  againstsach  OBWortfaytrieks.  Itnawonder 
to  0*  that  such  trash  can  exist  in  Ireland,  where  agriculture  and 
bortioalture  are  so  admirably  and  honourably  represented  by  onr 
excellent  contemporary  the  Irith  Farmeri'  OaattU. 

—  Nbzt  year  being  the  fiftieth  anniveiMry  «f  the  opening 
«t  the  gardens  of  the  IUnche&iu  Botai.  Botakical  amd 
Hovncui/TDKAL  Booimr,  it  ia  Intended  to  eonmemorate  the 
event  of  holding  a  grand  intemaUmal  autumnal  exhibition  of 
Inil^  flowers,  vegetaUes,  Implements,  Ita^  and  a  geneial  oonv- 
mittea  ia  in  eoorse  of  foroMtton  bx  oanying  ont  the  project. 


notice  of  the  Uaidoconb  Fbuit  AXD  CBSra- 
kibty'b  aehsdule  last  week  we  fdadvatCDUy 
omitted  to  state  tliat  tbe  BIk>w  wilt  be  held  on  November  l»th. 
Mr.  P.  Pine,  }nn.,  Uiidatone,  ia  the  Honorary  Secretary, 

The  attention  that  is  given   to  the  cultivation  of  the 

Dahlias  in  the  north  of  England  ia  evidenced  by  the  repmt  of 
the  Newcastle  Antnnin  Show,  whiuh  appears  in  anottiec  oclnmn. 
Tliey  are  invariably  an  important  feature  at  that  BxhiUtion,  but 
on  this  occasion  nearly  a  tiioBeaud  blooms  wen  staged  in  oom- 
petition,  suiBcient  to  prodoce  a  display  at  extraordinary  brillianoy, 
and  such  as  we  have  not  liad  this  year  at  any  ■oDlhem  f»-hiti.fiMi, 
if  we  except  those  "not  for  oompetitien"  displays  at  "the 
Palaces"  north  and  south  of  tbe  metropolis, 

• — -  Thb  TiOLim  nouis  Uiat  havie  recently  prevailed  have 
in  many  parts  of  tbe  country  proved  very  injorious  to  plante, 
■brut»,  tiees^  and  crops  gaB«ially.  This  was  espeoially  the  tmt 
in  the  naifibbontbood  of  Wolveriiampton,  when  co  Snnday  last 
a  severe  thnndeistorm,  accompanied  by  haO  of  great  tire,  not 
only  serionsly  aSected  plants  ontdoors,  but  alsg  did  considerable 
damage  to  tbe  glass  honses  and  tbeiroocnpanla.  In  other  distxida 
the  heavy  falls  of  nin  have  flooded  roads,  gaideoa,  and  fields, 
greatly  injuring  crope  of  all  kinds. 

A  VEBT  handaome  plant  for  flowering  at  this  time  of  tbe 

year  is  Cbanothdb  LATirOLIUs,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
genus.  Tbe  bright  blue  flowers  are  borne  in  a  dense  tliyrae-lika 
infloreaoence,  and  the  main  pednnde*  twing  long  renders  then 
usetal  for  cutting,  though  tbe  Bowers  are  not  of  very  long  duration. 
Perhaps  the  beat  poaition  that  can  be  asaixned  to  this  plant  is  a 
border  of  good  soil  near  the  sooth-west  or  west  aspect  of  a  wall, 
to  which  the  stems  can  be  looaely  tiwnad.  Bot  almost  any 
moderately  sheltered  petition  will  suit  ft, 

We  r^ret  to  announce  the  seats  or  Hb.  Johk  UAmr- 

niOTOH  of  Uckfield,  though,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-tbraa 
years,  it  was  not  to  he  expected  Itaat  his  life  would  be  mnch 
prolonged.  Mr.  Hainington  was  an  ardant  raiser  of  seedling 
frnits,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  in  his  fiivonrite 
pursuit  Hannington's  Fearmain  Apple,  though  raised  by  bis 
grandfatlier,  was  fint  observed  by  Mi.  Hanuingtog,  and  when 
tlM  original  traa  was  on  tba  point  of  eitlnoUon  It  was  he  who 
preserved  it  by  securing  grafts  from  It.  Ux.  Mannlngton  has 
raised  several  excellent  Pears  of  hardy  constitntioD,  which  an 
now  in  the  hands  of  Htssrs.  Paal  fc  Son  of  Waltham  Cross.  8o 
recently  as  last  November  we  received  specimens  of  his  seedlings, 
and  at  tbe  conclusion  of  a  very  long  letter  he  flnisbes  by  saying, 
"  I  am  oinety>two  if  I  live  till  tbe  Bth  of  Fehruaiy,  and  this  is 
written  withont  glasses." 

Ab  an  ornamental  tree  for  small  arenQea,  pleasure  grounds, 

and  lawns  in  villa  gardens,  Bobinia  Psbcd-AcaOA  Bmboniaba 
iaotuof  the  best,  and  is  worthy  of  being  more  eJctensiTely  planted. 
Tbe  ornamental  charaotw  of  this  tree  Is  admirably  dlaiAayed  at 
Chlswlolc,  where  Mr.  Barron  has  planted  it  at  intervals  of  about 
15  feet  on  each  side  of  the  new  road  at  the  west  end  of  tbe  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society's  Osidena  It  is  difBcuIt  to  imagine  that 
any  other  tree  could  produce  the  same  latJsfactory  effect  tfaere. 
It  combines  elegance  with  symmetry  In  a  very  striking  manner, 
and  the  fnsh  refreshing  green  of  its  gnMsefal  foliage  ooatntta 
favoarabiywitb  the  rasled  and  fading  appearancaofaU  other  deci- 
duous treea  in  the  neighbourhood,  an  Occidental  Plane  perhaps  ex- 
cepted, Robinia  BeMoniana  forms  a  perfectly  globular  beBd,aftet 
the  style  of  the  Mop-lieaded  Aoaoia,  B.  inennli^  bat  ia  euoh  fnn 
in  growth,  larger  and  more  featliary.  This  beautiful  tree  appears 
perfectly  hardy,  as  it  did  not  sostain  the  sligbteat  injury  by  the 
severe  froita  of  last  winter,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
hMlthy  handsome  spiinimiiiii  snoh  a*  those  lefemd  to  wonld  add 


to  tlie  beaniy  <^  every  l»im  ol  suitable  extent  and  eveiy  pleasiue 
greond  in  the  oonnttj.  Intending  pbmtera  afaonld  make  *  note  of 
Bobinia  Bessoniana. 

-«—  Mb.  ICKiULiNEir  has  more  than  onoe  adverted  to  the  nse- 
fakiess  of  the  Eotptian  Tubnip-bootsd  Beet.  Amongst 
other  Beets  this  yaiiety  is  largely  represented  at  Chiswick  tl)is 
year,  and  Mr.  Banon  speaks  highly  in  its  faroar  on  aocoont  of 
its  eariliietBy  exoellenoe,  and  prodaotlveness.  We  have  long 
grown  this  distinct  and  good  variety,  and  find  that  it  Is  unsur- 
passed, if  equalled,  in  quality  by  another  of  the  long-rooted  forms. 
It  has  lees  of  the  earthy  taste  that  is  more  or  less  present  in  most 
Beet)  and  the  absence  of  which  is  poesibly  attributable  to  the  por- 
tion that  is  cooked  being  produced  nearly  or  quite  above  ground. 
The  Turnip-rooted  Beet  is  not  by  any  means  grown  so  laigely  as 
its  merits  demand,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  included  it  in 
their  gardens  may  safely  give  it  a  triaL 

—  A  OOBBXBPOKDBMT  describes  OHLOBA  GBAKDI7L0BA  aS 

a  splendid  plant  for  pots  to  flower  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
Its  golden  yellow  flowers,  starry  with  many  petals,  produce  an 
effect  of  colour  and  elegance  not  easily  forgotten.  Seeds  should 
be  sown  at  once,  and  its  culture  should  be  that  of  annuals  to 
flower  in  spring. 

The  uprooting  of  the  Edslweibs  plant  has  been  strictly 

forbidden  in  Switzerland.  The  eantons  of  Berne  and  Obwalden 
have  issued  a  i)olice  ordinance  forbidding  the  plant  being  passed 
if  it  has  roots. 

We  have  received  the  schedule  of  the  first  autumn  Show 

of  the  LivsBPOOL  Hobtioultubal  Association,  the  date  of 
which  is  fixed  for  Kovember  33rd.  It  contains  six  oltsses  for 
Ohiysanthemnms  in  poto  and  seven  for  cut  blooms,  the  prices 
tanging  from  BOt,  to  10«.  There  are  fifteen  classes  for  miscel- 
laneous plants,  the  principal  prises  beiug  £5,  £3  10«.,  and  it2  for 
ten'stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  not  less  than  four  to  be  in  bloom, 
and  there  are  nineteen  classes  for  fruit,  the  prizes  for  a  collection 
of  twelve  dishes  being  £3,  £2,  £1.  Considering  the  skill  with 
which  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  in  the  Liverpool  district,  and 
the  broad  and  liberal  oondition  that  "spedmens  maybe  exhibited 
from  any  part  of  the  world,  and  by  any  person,  either  for  sale  or 
for  competition,  or  may  be  marked  not  for  competition,**  a  Show 
worth  seeing  may  be  oonfidently  expected.  The  Show  is  under 
distinguished  patronage,  and  has  an  essentially  practical  Com* 
mlttee,  of  which  Mr.  Washington,  37,  Aigburth  Boad,  Aigburl^, 
is  the  Secretary. 

Mb,  Tottno,  gardener  to  Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  Redstone, 

Bedhill,  Surrey,  informs  us  that  he  obtained  a  bushel  of  Cabtbbs* 
Haoncm  Boncm  Potatoes,  which  he  out  into  single  eyes  and 
planted  80  inches  by  18  in  sandy  soil  in  April,  and  he  has  just 
dug  84  buriiels  of  good  sound  tubers-^he  most  satisfactory  yield 
of  Potatoes  he  has  seen  on  Mr.  Webb*s  estate  for  twenty-eight 
years. 

Mb.  Guido  Sohhitt  writes  as  follows  to  the  Daily  yetct 

on  ABTIF70IAL  FL0WEB8 :— *<  This  article  has  of  late  been  manu- 
factured and  used  on  a  constantly  growfaig  scale,  in  spite  of  the 
improving  good  taste  which  shows  itself  in  so  many  ways.  Artificial 
flowers  anywhere  except  on  the  stage  are  unsesUietio,  and  should 
not  be  considered  legitimate  ornaments.  Ladies  and  children 
vrear  them  on  bonnet  or  dress,  where  none  but  real  flowen  ought 
to  be  seen.  *  They  do  not  last  *  is  the  excuse  ;  but  in  their  fading 
and  dying  lies  the  tragic  poetry  of  Kature — ^the  fate  for  the 
living  fresh  flower.  Gentlemen  only  wear  real  flowers  in  their 
button-hole.  If  they  suddenly  began  to  wear  artifloial  ones  ^e 
barbarous  ridiculous  fashion  would  strike  us  at  once.  Habit 
makes  us  think  that  the  imitation  flower  is  fit  for  ladies  and  not 
for  gentlemen,  but  the  hint  thereby  conveyed  is  indisputably 


impcwtant.  Ko  one  who  has  leveience  for  l^atore  canr  npcn 
reflection,  admire  or  wear  these  sham  things.  The  manulaeiiiMr 
of  flowers,  however  wonderful  his  performanoe,  effects  what  he 
pretends  to  be  a  substitute  for  Nature  ;  he  merely  makes  an  idol 
full  of  disappointment." 

The  Amebicak  Peach  season  is  now  drawing  to  an 

end.    So  far  there  have  arrived  in  Boston  upwards  of  three  hun* 

dred  and  sixty  ears  of  Peaches,  or  needy  two  hundred  thouaand 

baskets,  an  increase  of  about  100  per  oent.  over  last  season^S' 

receipts.    The  Peach  season  is  a  very  hard  one  on  the  recovers. 

They  begin  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  gather  at  the 

freight-yard,  are  busy  throughont  the  day  selling  and  delivering 

the  fruit,  and  at  the  close  are  kept  employed  until  eight  and  ten 

in  the  evening  sorting  and  loading  the  baskets  to  be  returned,  and 

making  up  account  of  sales.    Three  or  four  dealers  each  handle 

from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  baskete  daily,  which  come 

from  about  1300  shippers.     It  is  estimated  that  through  the 

season,  which  lasts  from  five  to  six  weeks,  there  are  about  2200 

different  Peach-shippers  sending  to  Boston.     Each  shipper  is 

advised  daily  of  the  condition  of  the  market,  and  the  accounte 

are  made  up  and  remittances  forwarded  twice  a  week.    Stating 

the  average  of  the  present  season's  sales  by  receivers  to  Imve 

been  at  1  doL  20  cents  a  basket,  about  250,000  dols.  has  been 

sent  from  Boston  to  Delaware  ^rmers.    The  crop  is  supposed  to 

be  about  a  three-quarters  (me,  that  is  about  nine  million  baskets. 

The  crop  of  1875,  said  to  have  been  twelve  million  baskets,  was 

the  full  season.    That  year,  however;  it  is  thought  quite  certain 

that  the  fanners  all  ran  in  debt  with  their  Peaoh  business.    The 

highest  price  good  Crawfords  averaged  that  year  was  one  dollar 

a  basket,  and  at  that  they  were  reshipped  from  New  York,  which 

necessitated  the  paying  of  two  commissions.     This  year  1  dot 

76  cents  and  2  d(^  have  been  the  high  averages  on  lote  of  choioe 

Crawfords. — {American  Cttlthattfr.) 

PiEONIES. 

A  FAMiLT  of  large-growing,  showy-flowered  plaiiti,  Temw'kable 
for  the  ebmbby  hia)it  which  one  section  (Tree  Pasony)  assumes, 
a  dMtfacter  so  very  rare  amongst  members  of  tfaie  order.  It  is 
extremely  dtfioult  to  undenrtand  why  such  glorious  flowering 
plwcits  as  the  Tree  Psonia  and  its  varieties  idaoidd  at  the  present 
time  be  so  very  rarely  seen  in  English  gardens,  whilst  the  herba* 
oeous  section,  al^ongh  not  quite  so  large,  are  by  no  means 
deficient  of  merit  They  are  splendid  ol^eets  in  shrubbery 
borders,  in  the  wild  gardei^  or  any  phMe  where  gay  and  orna- 
mental plants  are  desired.  They  are  specially  valuable  for  plant- 
ing in  spots  overshadowed  by  tall  trees.  Here,  where  most 
plants  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  or  die,  the  herbaosous 
rAonies  flourish,  throwing  up  their  bold  compound  leaves,  and 
unfolding  their  laige  and  oonspicuous  flowen,  mich  last  for  many 
weeks  in  full  beauty.  The  Moutan  or  Tree  Pieeny  is  not  quite 
so  hardy  as  the  herbaceous,  but  the  extraordinary  sise  and  beauty 
of  the  flowers  should  be  sufficient  reward  for  any  amount  of 
trouble.  Planted  on  the  lawn  and  slightly  protected  in  winter, 
they  repay  this  slight  trouble  a  thousandfold  by  unfolding  their 
enormous  but  brilliant  flowers  in  spring.  For  wall  planto  thsj 
are  also  admirably  adapted,  and  in  such  positions  can  be  very 
easily  protected.  Whilst  referring  to  the  subject  of  protec- 
tion, ^ese,  and  indeed  many  other  plante  which  require  a  little 
help  to  tide  them  over  our  peculiar  seasons,  more  often  reap  injury 
than  assistance  from  the  methods  adopted  to  protect  them.  X 
hold  it  quite  as  essential  to  shelter  them  from  the  effects  of  early 
spring  sunshine  as  from  frost  There  is  more  probability  of  eo joy- 
ingt^  flowers  by  retarding  than  by  allowing  them  to  be  started 
Into  action  early  in  the  season,  when  we  sometimes  have  strong 
sunshine  succeeded  by  cold  and  piercing  winds.  Therefore  we 
should  advise  the  protecting  material  to  be  only  used  in  cases  of 
severe  frost,  and  on  bright  sunny  da^  through  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  Of  course  when  used  against  snndiine  there  must  be 
a  space  left  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to  pass  through  between  the 
phmt  and  the  material,  in  order  to  keep  a  cool  temperature. 

As  a  genus  Peonia  may  be  thus  characterised.  Bootsin  the  one 
section  fusiform  with  herbaceous  stems.  In  the  Moutan  sectioii 
the  stems  are  more  or  less  woody  and  branching,  attaining  a  height 
of  8  to  5  feet  or  more ;  they  have  five  unequal,  imbricate,  leaCy 
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sepAls,  and  fire  to  ten  brottdyroimdi8b,ooDflpiciioii8  petals.  Cupels 
two  to  fire,  nuuij-seeded.  Disk  fleshy.  These  plants  will  thrive 
fdrly  in  any  good  garden  soil,  bat  prefer  light  and  rich  sandy 
loam.  After  pluitlng  they  will  give  little  trouble,  as  they  dislike 
the  ground  disturbed  about  them,  which  is  another  proof  that  the 
periodical  digging  in  herbaceous  borders  is  a  ver^  great  mistake. 
The  following  is  a  selection  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  owners 
of  a  garden.  It^  however,  by  no  means  exhausts  the  supply. 
P»mia  Moutan  Anneslei,  alba  grandiflora  and  fl<  plf  atro-purpurea, 
Beauty  of  Oanton,  Oandidiasima,  Dr.  Bowring,  Bmperor  of  China, 
Qloiy  of  Shanghai,  Ocellata,  Papaveraoea  alba  plena  and  rubro- 
plena,  Bob^t  Fortune,  Bollissoni,  Bosa  Mundl,  Bosseformis,  Sama- 
rang,  Triomphe  de  Gand  and  Malines,  Victoria  and  alba,  Yiolacea 
purpurea  and  fl.  pleno,  Zenobia. 

In  the  herbaceous  section  there  are  many  fine  varieties.  Those 
here  named  will  not  fail  to  please  every  lover  of  hardy  and 
showy  flowers.  Alba  superba,  Anemoniflora  cameo-tincia,  Atro* 
sanguinea,  Auguste  Van  Oeert,  Candidlssima,  Camea  maxima, 
Centifolia  rosea,  Charles  Binder,  Bdmond  Lebon,  Eugene  Yerdier, 
Festiva  maxima,  Oloire  de  Douai,  Henry  Demay,  La  Sublime, 
Leouie,  Madame  Chaumoy,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Madonna, 
Marie  Dhour,  Prince  Charles,  Prince  Imperial,  Prince  Prosper, 
Tenuifolia,  The  Queen.— H.  G. 


THE  PABKS  OP  LONDON.— No.  3. 

"VICTORIA  PABK. 

Thb  brilliant  display  of  bedding-out  that  usually  characterises 
this  Park  during  tne  summer  season  has  this  year  fully  main- 
tained Its  reputation.  Tastefully  designed  "carpet  beds,  fine 
masses  of  Pelaigoniums,  Coleuses,  and  smiilar  plants,  have  pro* 
duoed  a  magnificent  show  of  colour,  while  borders  of  miscellaneous 
hardy  plants  have  contributed  to  the  general  brightness ;  and 
even  now,  when  the  beauty  of  the  beds  in  other  portions  of  the 
Park  is  waning,  the  "  mixed  border  **  still  forms  one  of  the  chief 
features.  Subtropical  gardening  is  also  represented,  so  that  there 
are  examples  of  ^ch  style  of  biding,  and  all  are  well  executed. 

That  assemblage  of  b^s,  commoxSy  known  as  "the  Prince  of 
Wales*  Feather  beds,**  constitutes  the  most  attractive  portion  of 
the  display  to  the  majority  of  visitors.  There  the  dazzling  colours 
deriv^  from  scarlet  salmon,  or  pink  Pelargoniums  have  been 
judiciously  combined  and  contrasted  with  tne  deep  shades  of 
Iresine  Linden!  and  Coleus  Verschaffelti,  the  pure  white  of  Cen- 
taureas  and  the  soft  lavender  blue  of  Ageratums  resulting  in  a 
most  satisfactory  efitect.  The  Pelargoniums  have  been  excep- 
tiona!lv  fine,  but  they  are  now  past  their  best,  though  the  Coleuses 
and  other  plants  employed  continue  attractive.  What  are  chiefly 
remarkable  are  the  neatness  of  the  general  appearance — ^the  plants 
when  they  require  it  being  kept  well  pincned  in  so  as  to  form 
regular  Imes  or  compact  clumps — and  tne  peculiar  richness  of  the 
colours  in  the  foliage  and  flowers.  The  Iresines  and  Coleuses  are 
especially  noticeabte  in  this  respect,  and  several  large  beds  of  the 
latter  are  models  of  exactness,  the  surface  being  as  even  as  if  it 
had  been  mown.  The  Centaureas,  too,  are  as  white  as  possible, 
and  the  Ageratums  have  flowered  very  freely.  In  addition  to  the 
numerous  beds  containing  the  plants  above  indicated,  there  is  a 
few  on  each  side  of  the  central  design  and  near  the  path,  which 
are  tastefully  planted  as  carpet  beds  ;  these  are  of  circular  and 
oblong  form,  the  ground  bemg  composed  of  Mentha  Pulegium 
gibraltarica,  upon  which  are  raised  star-shaped  and  other  panels 
with  a  similar  ground  neatiy  edged  with  small  plants  of  Echeveria 
secunda  glauca,  lined  with  Altemanthera  paronychyoides  major, 
and  containing  small  clumps  of  A.  amoena.  The  simplicity  of  the 
designs,  the  few  varieties  of  plants  employed,  and  the  brightness 
of  the  Altemantheras,  render  these  beds  very  neat  and  pleasing. 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  east  we  come  to  several  carpet  beds  of 
great  beauty,  occupying  a  sheltered  position  near  that  portion  of 
tiie  Park  devoted  to  subtropical  plants.  The  one  that  first  attracts 
attention  is  exteemely  long  and  narrow,  of  serpentine  form.  This 
is  edged  with  Echeveiias,  and  has  a  ground  of  Mentha,  hx>m  which 
rise  numerous  small  panels  of  Altemantheras ;  single  specimens 
of  Sempervivum  tubulsefonne  and  Echeveria  metallica  with  other 
similar  plants  are  dotted  at  intervals  in  the  centre.  Bight  and 
left  of  this  bed  are  beds  of  moderate  size  that  might  be  described 
as  hexagons,  of  which  the  sides  have  been  converted  into  semi- 
circles, with  the  convex  side  turned  outward.  These  are  some  of 
the  best  and  most  effective  of  any  we  have  seen  this  year.  They 
are  margined  with  Ucheverias,  next  to  which  is  an  edge  of  Alter- 
nanthera  amoena,  and  then  a  similar  line  of  Mesembryanthemum 
oordifolinm  variegatum,  both  these  extending  quite  round  the  bed. 
The  ground  is  composed  of  Hemiaria  glabra,  as  dose  and  dwarf 
as  if  it  had  been  rolled,  and  of  a  most  intensely  dark  green  tint ; 
upon  this  is  raised  in  the  centre  a  star-diaped  panel  margined 


similarly  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  beds^  and  containing  lines  of 
the  Golden  Pyrethrum  and  dense  clumps  of  Altemaatiiera  vers!- 
color  grandis.  The  other  portion  of  the  beds  is  also  relieved 
by  small  panels  of  similar  design.  The  peculiar  distinctness  of 
these  beds  is  remarkable ;  the  lines  of  Ecneverias  contrast^  so 
strikingly  with  the  Hemiaria  brings  out  the  design  in  bold  relief. 
Of  tiie  subtropical  department  litUe  need  be  said.  Cannas, 
Bicinuses,  Ficuses,  Tobacco  Plants,  and  Wigandias  are  well  repre- 
sented, some  beds  of  the  latter  being  exceptionally  fine.  All  are 
in  most  vigorous  health  and  very  satisfactory.  One  f eatoie,  how- 
ever, deserves  notice— viz.,  a  large  bed  of  single  Dahlias,  which 
for  brightness  could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  It  proves  witii  what 
advantage  these  now  comparatively  neelected  varieties  can  be 
employed  in  gardens.  The  borders  of  hardy  plants  have  been 
already  referred  to,  and  it  only  remains  to  note  that  their  principal 
attractions  now  are  the  Dahlias.  These  are  freely  employed  ;  a 
good  selection  of  colours  has  been  made,  and  the  white  varieties 
are  sufficientiy  numerous  to  relieve  the  brighter  tints.  In  one 
rather  dark  position — ^namely,  that  occupied  by  the  carpet  beds 
last  describe  —  the  border  in  front  of  the  shrabs  is  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  white  Dahlias,  which  serve  to  lighten  the 
slighUy  sombre  effect  considerably,  and  do  not  detract  frcmi  the 
brilliancy  of  the  other  beds,  as  many  colours  would  have  done* 
As  regards  the  general  condition  of  tiie  Park,  it  is  as  satisfactozy 
as  it  has  always  been  under  Mr.  Mclntyre*s  superintendence. 

HYDE  PARE. 

The  aristocratic  Park  of  the  metropolis  as  usual  contributes  its 
share  to  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  that  portion  of  the  public 
which  is  specially  interested  in  that  form  of  decorative  gardening 
known  as  bedding-out.  The  chief  display  of  colour,  ind^  nearly 
all  the  beds  devoted  either  to  carpet  designs  or  the  ordinaiy  style, 
extend  in  one  long  series  between  the  Park  Lane  boundary  and 
the  carriage  drive.  There,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  Pelar- 
goniums emploved  and  the  satufactory  manner  in  which  they 
have  flowered  uiis  season,  the  efitect  has  been  exceptionally  bril- 
liant. The  majority  of  the  beds  are  edged  with  Lobelias  Blue 
Stone  or  pumila  magnifies  Golden  Feather,  and  the  variegated 
Pelargoniums  Albion*8  Cliffs  or  Princess  Alexandra,  the  centres 
being  occupied  with  scarlet,  pink,  and  white  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  formality  of  such  bedding  and  the  repe- 
tition of  bright  colours  employed  constitute  its  chief  defects,  and 
consequently  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  some  attempt  to  vary  the 
prevailing  monotony.  This  is  shown  in  the  introduction  of  a 
number  of  what  are  termed  "  mixed  beds  ** — ^namely,  such  as  have 
the  centre  composed  of  two  or  more  distinct  kinds  of  plants  in 
alternate  lines,  which  either  by  the  harmony  or  contrast  of  their 
colours  are  suited  for  association.  One  combination,  of  which 
examples  are  frequently  seen,  is  that  of  planting  a  golden-foliagod 
variety  of  Pelargonium  with  one  of  the  bedding  VioUs  in  a  circular 
bed  near  the  Marble  Arch  end  of  the  Park.  The  former  is  repre- 
sented by  Verona  and  the  latter  by  Viola  Blue  Bell,  which  contrast 
very  well,  especially  as  they  are  relieved  by  the  maigin  of  Pelar- 
gonium Albion*s  Cliffs  and  Lobelia  Blue  Stone.  Another  bed  in 
tiie  same  sl^le  has,  however,  a  very  different  effect,  and  is  almost 
more  peculiar  than  beautiful.  This  is  composed  of  Crystal  Palace 
Gem  Pelargonium  and  Amaranthus  melancnolicus  mber.  A  third 
example  contains  the  variegated  Pelargonium  Miss  Kingsbury 
with  PeriUa  nankinensis,  which  also  has  a  curious  eftect^  but 
rather  more  pleasing  than  the  one  previously  mentioned.  As  a 
slight  variation  of  the  first  a  long  bed  is  planted  with  Pelargonium 
Ariisto  and  the  same  Viola,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  proved 
very  satisfactory,  for  the  Viola  has  almost  hidden  its  companion. 
Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  is  a  bed  comprismg  an 
unnamed  variegated  Pelargonium,  probably  Princess  Alexandra, 
and  Iresine  Lindeni.  Both  have  thriven  well,  and  the  colour 
of  the  Iresine  is  particularly  rich.  A  neat  but  not  very  showy 
effect  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  Pelargonium  Princess 
Alexandra  with  Ageratum  Tom  Thumb.  These  "mixed  beds* 
are  the  chief  features  deserving  of  notice,  the  majority  of  the 
others  being  in  the  ordinary  style.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note 
that,  in  ad(ution  to  the  edging  already  referred  to,  niany  beds  are 
margined  with  Lobelia  Omen  and  Pelargonium  Bobert  Ash  ;  both 
have  done  very  well,  but  the  Lobelia  has  been  uncommonly  fine, 
the  purplish  mauve  coloured  fiowers  having  been  most  freely  pro- 
duced. A  clump  of  Abutilons  (A.  Thompsoni),  Lantanas,  and 
Amaranthuses  is  fairly  satisiactory,  but  it  is  questionable  if  the 
two  latter  might  not  have  been  omitted  with  advantage,  for  they 
scMtsely  improve  the  appearance  of  the  Abutilons,  which  have 
their  foliage  brightly  coloured.  The  carpet  designs  are  not  ^vrj 
numerous,  but  fairly  characteristic  The  one  which  most  attracted 
our  attention  was  neat  and  effective,  being  devoid  of  that  intricacy 
which  too  frequently  marks  such  beds.  It  was  only  4  or  6  ffeet  in 
diameter,  four-lobed  in  shaped,  edged  with  Echeveria  secunda 
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the  more  ornAmental  bjr  the  prominent  dark  central  floreta.  The 
plants  grow  with  great  freedom,  and  flower  moit  profa8el7  daring 
a  period  of  six  weeks.  It  varies  in  height  according  to  the  natore 
of  Uie  loil  in  whicb  it  is  grown,  and  the  dryQess  or  wetneas  of  the 
Mason,  I  have  admired  it  In  masaea  about  IS  inches  in  height 
and  more  in  diameter,  and  liave  seen  it  even  more  imposing  when 
more  tlian  twice  that  lieight.    For  the  back  of  herbaceous  beds. 


and  for  the  front,  between  tlie  throbs,  of  shrabbet;  borden,  this 
plant  is  equally  teliing,  and  sboold  l>e  grown  in  all  gardens  whete 
such  plants  are  cherished. — J.  D. 
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BotAnic  Garden  along  a  border  are  plaats  8  and  10  leet  high, 
which  have  a  giaeef ol  effect  from  the  maes  of  feathery  branches. 
It  is  astonishing  how  few  there  are  who  Jcnow  what  it  is. — L. 

PLANTING  ROSE  TREES. 

Now  that  the  season  for  this  work  is  jnst  upon  ns  it  would  be 
w^  if  a  matter  about  which  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  could 
be  cleared  up.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  standard  Roses  do 
best  when  planted  about  5  or  6  inches  deep,  and  that  lianetti 
Roses  should  be  so  planted  that  the  junction  of  bad  and  stock 
shall  be  about  2  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  but  when 
we  come  to  deal  with  dwarf  Roses  on  the  Briar  there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  what  depth  they  should  be  planted.  Canon  Hole, 
their  great  champion,  speaks  of  tiie  junction  of  the  bud  with  the 
stock  being  below  the  surface,  so  as  to  giye  the  Bose  a  chance,  as 
when  on  Manetti,  of  throwing  out  roots  of  its  onvn.  Mr.  Piince 
of  Oxford,  a  great  trade  grower  of  seedling  Briar  Boses,  does 
not  refer  to  the  point  of  budding  at  all,  Imt  frimply  M^rg  that  his 
Roses  should  not  be  planted  too  deeply,  bnt  at  the  same  depth  as 

Sreviously  ;  while  some  other  nuvseiymen,  after  speaking  of 
[anettis  being  planted  so  as  to  cover  the  bnddlng,  say  that  ench 
planting  in  the  case  of  dwarfs  on  the  Briar  wonld  be  almost 
if  not  quite  fatal. 

As  Roses  on  this  stock  are  undoubtedly  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  it  is  important  that  something  positiTe  should  be 
known  upon  the  point  of  planting.  If  it  be  true  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  budding  above  tSie  surface  of  the  earth  it  will  be 
best  to  grow  Manettis  ;  as  with  them,  if  the  Rose  should  be  killed 
down  to  the  ground,  it  will  spring  up  again  from  the  protected 
buds  below  ground,  while  nothing  but  the  stocks  of  Brmr  Roses 
will  be  left  alive.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  have  tried 
dwarfs  on  Briar  planted  both  ways,  and  will  give  us  their  ex- 
perience. Is  there  any  difference  in  the  cases  of  seedling  Briar 
Koses  and  those  on  Briar  cuttings  ?  I  have  a  number  of  Briar 
cuttings  budded  lately  which  I  should  like  to  move  this  autumn. 
Will  it  be  safe  to  do  so  ?— J.  B. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    POTATO    EXHIBITION, 
CRTSTAL  PALACE.^Seftembeb  22nd  and  23rd. 

This  was  the  finest  Exhibition  of  Potatoes  that  has  ever  been  held 
in  England,  both  as  regards  the  number  of  the  competitors  and  the 
quality  of  the  tubers.  There  were  upwards  of  a  hundred  exhibitors, 
jvho  staged  nearly  four  hundred  collections,  including  about  2600 
dishes,  and  representing  more  than  22,000  tubers — ^a  magnificent 
display.  The  competition  was  generally  keen,  and  the  majority  of 
the  tubers  were  characterised  by  a  remarkably  even  and  clean  appear- 
ance. The  arrangements  were  all  satisfactorily  conducted  by  Ifr.  J. 
HcKenzie,  the  Secretary. 

In  the  open  class  A,  for  twenty-four  distinct  varieties,  six  prises 
were  offered  of  the  total  vahie  of  twenty-eight  guineas,  the  first, 
second,  and  third  being  nspaotlvely  ten,  seven,  and  five  guineas  each. 
The  President  of  the  Society,  the  Lord  Kayor  of  London,  oontiibnted 
the  first  prize  ;  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  237,  High  Holbom,  the 
second  and  third  ;  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  the  fourth ;  and  G.  B. 
Bengongh,  Esq.,  Brixton  Road,  the  fifth ;  the  remaining  award  being 
provided  by  the  Society.  This  was  the  chief  class  of  the  Exhibitiou, 
the  competition  being  close,  and  the  exhibits  of  good  quality  generally. 
Seventeen  collections  were  staged.  The  premier  award  was  secured 
by  Mr.  Bichard  Dean,  Banelagh  Road,  Ealing,  with  an  even  and 
handsome  collection  of  clean  tubers.  The  varieties  were  Snow- 
flake,  Grampion,  White  Emperor,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Cosmopoli- 
tan, Early  Ohio,  Climax,  Mr.  Bresee,  Covent  Garden  Perfection, 
Yicar  of  Laleham,  Emerton's  Advance,  Radstock  Beauty,  Inter- 
national Kidney,  Heather  Bell,  Early  Market,  Triumph,  Lord  Mayor, 
Garibaldi,  Magnum  Bonnm,  American  Purple,  Bcdfont  Prolific, 
Manhattan,  Schoolmaster,  and  Blanchard.  The  second  prize  was 
secured  by  Mr.  W.  Ellington,  West  Row  Gardens,  Mildenhall, 
with  a  fine  collection,  including  the  following  varieties,  in  excellent 
condition  : — Manhattan,  The  Mammoth,  Pearl,  Yicar  of  Laleham, 
Blanchard,  Breadfruit,  Trophy,  Beaaty  of  Hebron,  and  Porter's  Ex- 
celsior. Mr.  John  Beid,  Ayrshire,  N.B.,  was  third  with  neat  ex- 
amples ;  E.  Twopenny,  Esq.,  Sittingboume  (Mr.  James  Matthews), 
was  fourth ;  J.  R.  Wigram,  Esq.,  SaMsbuTy  (Mr.  R.  West),  was  fifth  j 
and  Messrs.  Lett  L  Hart,  Fayeraham,  sixth. 

Class  B,  for  eighteen  varieties,  was  open  only  to  gentlemen's  gar- 


deners, and  the  exhibits  were  judged  by  three  non-eompeting 
gardeners.  Messrs.  Sutton  it  Sons,  Reading,  offered  the  six  prizes  in 
&is  class,  which  amounted  to  twenty -two  guineas,  the  first  prize 
being  seven  guineas.  Twenty-seven  collections  were  exhibited.  The 
best  collection  was  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim.  Oxon 
(Mr.  W.  Crump),  and  included  the  following  varieties  in  superb  con- 
dition : — Snowflake.  Grampion,  Mona's  Pride,  Schoolmaster,  Bedfont 
Prolific,  Radstock  Beanty,  St.  Patrick,  Woodstock  Kidney,  W^Vs 
Surprise,  International  Kidney,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Beaaty  tn  Hebron, 
Blanchard,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Triumph,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Early 
Vermont,  and  King  of  Potatoes.  The  second  prize  was  secured  by 
Mr.  J.  Milieu,  Hampstead  Park  Gardens,  Newbury,  with  even  samples 
clean  and  healthy  ;  the  best  were  Snownake,  Radstock  Beauty,  Gram- 
pion, Mona's  Pride.  Blanchard,  Defiance,  The  Washington,  and  Porter's 
Excelsior.  Mr.  John  Mclntyre,  Woodridge  Gardens,  Darlington,  was 
third  with  small  bnt  wonderfully  even  clean  samples,  Oneida  and 
Vicar  of  Laleham  being  especially  noteworthy.  Mr.  J.  Matthews 
was  fourth ;  Mr.  James  Harper,  Monaltne  GUtrdens,  BaUater,  N.B., 
was  fifth ;  and  Mr.  W.  Sedge  sixth. 

All  the  remaining  classes  were  open  to  any  exhibitors.  Class  C 
was  for  twelve  varieties,  and  five  prizes  were  offered,  the  first  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Hadley  ;  the  second  bv  James  Abbiss,  Esq. ;  the  third  by 
L.  Eawell,  Esq.,  4,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard ;  the  fourth  by  Messrs. 
Kerr  St  Fotheringham,  Dumfries  ;  and  the  fifth  by  the  Society. 
Twenty-six  collections  were  staged.  Pirst  honours  were  awarded  to 
Xr.  \^illiam  Kerr,  Dumfries,  N3..  for  a  satisfactory  collection  includ- 
ing Schoolmaster ;  Triumph,  excellent ;  Beauty  of  Hebron ;  Trophy, 
very  fine ;  Manium  Bonum,  Salmon  Kidney,  Mammoth,  Pearl,  Gram- 
pion ;  Porter's  Excelsior,  even  and  neat ;  Manhattan,  Pride  of  America, 
and  Oneida.  The  second  prize  was  secured  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bramah, 
Faversham  (Mr.  G.  Akhurst) ;  the  hest  of  his  varieties  were  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  Early  King,  Beauty  of  &ent.  Climax,  and  Trophy,  all  of 
good  size  and  snape.  Mr.  T.  Pickworth,  Louahborough,  was  placed 
third,  Mr.  W.  Crump  fourth,  and  Mr.  J.  Millen  fifth.  Other  good 
exhibitors  were  Col.  Cartwnght,  Byfield  (Mr.  J.  Hughes) ;  Mr.  W. 
Finlay,  Wroxton  Abbey  GhirdeDS,  Banbuzy ;  and  J.  B.  Wigram,  Esq., 
Salisbury  (Mr.  B.  West). 

In  class  D,  for  six  varieties,  the  first  three  prizes  were  given  by 
Mesf>rs.  H.  dt  F.  fiharpe,  WisbeclL  Cambridgeshire ;  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sngden,  Covent  Garoen ;  and  William  Holloway,  Esq.,  5,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  respectively  ;  the  funds  of  the  Society  providing  the  two 
other  prizes.  Thirty-nine  collections  were  exhibited.  The  chief 
position  was  secured  by  Mr.  W.  Kerr  with  fine  dishes  of  Schoolmaster, 
Grampion,  Pride  of  America,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Porter's  Excelsior, 
and  'Trophy.  Mr.  Akhurst  was  second  with  Magnum  Bonum, 
Brownell's  Superior,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Schoolmaster,  "Eaitij  Rose,  and 
International  Kidney,  all  clean  and  good.  Mr.  R.  Dean  was  third ; 
Mr.  W.  Finlay  was  fourth ;  and  Mr.  H.  Minchin,  The  Nurseries,  Hook 
Korton.  fifth. 

In  Cllass  £,  for  four  varieties,  two  coloured  and  two  white,  P. 
McKinlay,  Esq.,  and  James  Crute,  Esq.,  offered  the  first  and  second 
of  the  four  prizes.  There  were  twenty-eight  entries.  The  winning 
collection  was  from  J.  Friend,  Esq.,  Margate  (Mr.  F.  Miller),  with 
Jackson's  Improved,  Yorkshire  Hero,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  Blan- 
ohard,  clean,  fresh,  eren,  and  of  good  size.  Mr.  J.  Millen  was  a  good 
second ;  Mr.  W.  Kerr  third ;  and  Messrs.  Lett  &  Hart  fourth. 
Messrs.  Hooper  k  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  contributed  the  four  prizes  in 
class  F  for  four  distinct  new  varieties  in  commerce  that  had  not  been 
offered  to  the  public  previous  to  1879.  There  were  twelve  com- 
petitors. The  most  saooessf  nl  exhibitor  was  Mr.  F.  Miller  with  Vicar 
of  Laleham,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Pride  of  America,  and  Woodstodc 
Kidney,  all  in  good  condition.  Mr.  R.  Dean  was  second  with 
Avalanche  in  the  place  of  Pride  of  America  in  the  previous  collection, 
the  other  varieties  being  the  same.  Mr.  F.  Matthews  was  third  with 
Radstock  Beautv  in  place  of  Vioar  of  laleham  in  the  first-prize 
collection.  Mr.  ^eter  McKinlay,  Headly  Lodge,  Penge,  was  fourth 
with  Matchless  in  the  place  of  Woodstock  Kidney.  The  Amies 
Chemical  Manure  Company,  79,  Mark  Laae,  London,  also  offered  four 
inrizes  in  Class  G  for  one  round  and  one  kidney  variety.  Twenty- 
eight  collections  were  staged.  Mr.  W.  Kesr  was  first  with  School- 
master and  Pride  of  America,  both  excellent.  Mr.  J.  Millen  was 
second  with  Blanchard  and  Magnum  Bonnnu  Mr.  John  Reid  third 
with  the  latter  variety  and  Climax ;  and  Mr.  R.  Dean  fourth  with 
International  Kidney  and  Blanchard. 

The  reraamin^  classes  were  all  for  single  dishes,  the  three  prizes 
la  each  class  being  contributed  by  fltms  of  seedsmen  and  nurserymen. 
In  Class  H,  for  any  white  round  variety,  the  prizes  were  given  by 
Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  Norwich.  Twenty-fonr  collections  were 
staged.  Mr.  W.  Kerr  was  first  with  Schoolmaster,  very  even  and  dear; 
Mr.  R.  West  second  with  the  same  variety ;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Hall,  Gill- 
ingham,  Kent,  third  with  Early  Goodriim.  In  Class  I,  for  any 
coloured  round  variety,  Messrs.  Harrison  dt  Sons,  Leicester,  contributed 
the  prizes.  There  were  twenty-eight  entries.  Mr.  R.  Dean  was  first 
with  Vicar  of  Laleham,  very  neat ;  Mr.  F.  Miller  was  second  with 
Red  Emperor ;  and  Mr.  R.  Ironside,  Ingliston,  Inverness,  N.B.,  was 
third  with  Grampion,  veiyfine.  For  any  white  kidney  varielr  Messrs. 
Thomas  Gibbs,  d;  Co.,  Piccadilly,  London,  were  the  pnzegivers. 
Twenty-eix  dishes  were  exhibited.  Mr.  James  Oaunce,  Qarstang, 
Lancashire,  were  first  with  International,  handsome  ;  Mr.  J.  Miller, 
second  with  Myatt's  Ashleaf ;  and  Mr.  B.  Ironside  third  with  Inter- 
national Kidney.      For  any  coloured  kidney  variety  Ms.  Ririiarri 
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or  tfa«  best  mih  of  "  Sohool- 
k  SonSt  WordAlejTt  Btooiv 
There  were  twenty  dishes 


Dmb,  Balingv  offend  the  prizes.  Twenty-fire  dishes  were  staged. 
ICr,  a.  Dean  wm  first  with  Mr.  Bresee ;  Mr.  James  Caonoe  was 
second  with  Fenn's  Bountiful ;  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Sutton,  Surrey,  being 
third  with  the  same  Tariety.  Messrs.  Sutton  A  Son,  Reading,  gave 
the  prises  in  Glass  M  for  a  dish  of  Buttons'  Magnnm  Bonnm  ;  and  in 
Olaas  P,  for  a  dish  of  Buttons'  Woodstock  £idnej,  there  were  fifty- 
three  competing  collections,  all  of  good  quality.  Mr.  W.  Kerr  was 
first  with  samples  of  moderate  size,  rery  even  and  clean.  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Hay,  Market  Larington,  WUts  (Mr.  James  Lye),  was  a  close 
second :  and  Mr.  W.  Ellington  third, 
master"  in  Class  N,  l&srs.  Webb 
bridge,  were  the  donors  of  the  prizes. 

staged.  Mr.  WilHam  Kerr  was  first  with  handsome  clean  tubers ; 
Messrs.  Lott  k  Hart  with  good  examples  but  not  so  dean  ;  Mr.  Henry 
Qibbs,  Jghtham  Conrt  Gardens,  Serenoftks,  beiiu;  a  pood  third. 

Messrs.  John  laing  k  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  offeree  prues  for  the  best 
dish  of  any  new  Tariety.  Bi^^btteen  dishes  were  exhibited.  Mr.  Peter 
MeKinlay  was  first  with  Wiltshire  Bnowflake,  a  round  white 
Tariety  raised  by  Mr.  Lye,  Larington  Hall,  Wiltshire.  Mr.  B.  Dean 
was  second  with  Lord  Mayor,  a  seedling  from  Extra  Barly  Vermont 
crossed  with  Early  Market,  a  second  early  ranety  said  to  be  of  fine 
quality  and  free  cropper.  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Newbury  (Mr.  Boss),  was 
tnird  with  Dux,  %  seedling  round  rariety  from  victoria.  For  the 
best  dishes  of  Buttons*  Woodstock  Kidney  Messrs.  Button  offered  the 
prizes.  There  were  thirteen  entries.  The  first  prize  was  secured  by 
Mr.  C,  W.  Howard,  Canterbury,  with  fine  examples,  Mr.  Henrr 
Gibbs  followed  closely,  and  Messrs.  Lott  k  Hart  were  third.  AU 
the  tnbers  were  of  ocoellent  quality,  eren,  and  of  good  sise. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  numerous.  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons, 
Beading,  had  a  rery  large  collection,  occupying  a  space  of  200  square 
fiset,  orer  one  hundred  rarieti«s  being  represented.  Messrs.  James 
Garter  k  Co.,  High  Holbom,  exhibited  heaps  of  Magnum  Bonnm  and 
Scotch  Champion  Potatoesj^  including  sassples  of  the  latter  rarietj* 
grown  in  twenty-four  English  counties.  Messrs.  Harrison  k  Son,  Lei- 
cester, contributed  a  number  of  dishes.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough, 
had  some  good  examples  of  Schoolmaster.  Messrs.  Webb  k  Son, 
Stoorbridge,  also  sent  a  number  of  dishes,  Litemational  Kidney  being 
especially  remarkable  for  its  size ;  the  fine  rariety  Schoolmaster  was 
well  represented.  Messrs.  James  Y eitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  sent  about 
forty  dishes  of  fine  Potatoes,  and  about  eighty  dishes  of  Apples. 
Messrs.  Charles  Lee  k  Son,  Hammersmith^  sent  a  number  of  good 
examples.  Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  Norwich,  had  a  handsome  col- 
lection of  a  hundred  rarieties  of  Potatoes  in  fair  condition. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  MIGNONETTE. 

MiavoNSTTB  is  a  geoeral  faroorite  on  acconnt  of  its  delightful 
tragraoce,  bat  it  is  seldom  seen  in  good  condition  except  in 
market'growing  establishments.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  within 
the  reach  of  eretybody.  The  present  is  the  best  time  to  sow  Uie 
seed  for  raising  plants  for  spring  blooming.  The  most  useful* 
siMd  pots  are  48's,  and  the  most  suitable  compost  two  ^arts  of 
tmfy  loam  and  one  of  decomposed  cow  manure,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  old  lime  rubbish.  Place  orer  the  crocks  about  2  inches  of 
decayed  mannre  (as  the  Mignonette  delights  in  a  rich  oompost), 
and  fill  the  pots  with  the  abore  compost ;  prets  the  soil  in  firmly, 
sow  the  seed  rather  thinly,  and  sprinkle  a  little  soil  orer  it, 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  cool  frame  in  ashes  within  3  inches  of  the 
glass,  supply  water  rather  sparingly  till  the  seed  germinates,  after 
which  the  plants  should  hare  rery  little  water.  Thin  the  plants 
out  well,  retaining  about  six  or  seren  in  each  pot.  Ventilate 
freely  night  and  day  to  keep  tiie  plants  sturdy,  learing  the  lights 
off  altogether  on  all  farourable  occasions.  Discontinue  watering 
ftom  the  middle  of  Norember  till  the  end  of  February.  This  is 
the  secret  of  success,  as  if  the  plants  are  watered  through  the 
winter  they  become  weakly  and  drawn,  and  the  result  is  nerer 
satisfactory.  Do  not  mind  the  plants  flagging  a  little,  which  some- 
times they  will  do  when  the  sun  is  rath^  strong.  About  the  first 
week  in  March  they  will  require  to  be  watered  rather  more, 
nerer  allowing  them  to  become  dry ;  rentilate  freely,  and  when 
they  show  bloom  water  with  liquid  manure.  Place  a  neat  stick 
to  each  plant,  so  that  the  air  may  circulate  well  amongst  them. 
— Flobist. 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Some  thirty  years  since  I  was  led  to  beliere  that  .the  disease 
was  caused  by  an  excessire  rainfall.  Obserration  and  •  experi- 
ments in  growing  the  Potato  deepened  this  belief,  but  how  it  was 
done  t>Qtzled  me  for  years.  My  Uieories  were  orerthrown  by  the 
atera  logic  of  facts.  Still  I  was  growing  nearer  the  truth  ;  and 
now  I  think  I  hare  approached  it  so  nearly,  that  at  least  it  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Journal  and  the  consideration  of  your 
able  contributors,  xoa  will,  I  trust,  permit  it  to  be  freely  and 
itolr  discussed. 

I  hold  that  the  fungus  is  a  result,  not  a  cause.  The  cause  is  too 
nmeh  wet  at  a  particular  time.    The  disease  of  the  Potato  is 


induced  thus:  During  the  growth  an  abundance  of  rain  gorges 
the  tissues  with  sap,  and  at  the  same  time  the  densely  saturated 
air  prerents  effeetire  respiration  to  such  an  extent  as  to  rupture 
tiie  oigansof  the  plant  sufiSciently  to  binder  it  from  accomplishing^ 
its  work  of  properly  forming  and  ripening  its  tubers.  At  present 
this  is  only  an  induction,  but  it  enables  me  to  explain  all  the 
derelopments  of  the  disease  that  hare  come  under  my  obserration, 
and  it  is,  I  think,  capable  of  practical  demonstration. 

It  may  be  interesting  and  perhaps  helpful  if  I  state  how  I  was 
led  up  to  this  theory,  and  why  I  think  it  capable  of  proof.  The 
rery  close  planting  which  used  to  be  practised  more  than  now,  or 
orercrowding,  wae  an  early-formed  theory  of  the  disease,  but  it 
had  to  be  giren  up,  not,  howerer,  until  it  had  taught  me  that 
it  had  rery  much  to  do  with  its  cause.  I  found  that  good 
drainage,  room  for  free  circulation  of  air  and  access  of  the  sun*8 
rays,  were  essential  to  sound  tubers.  In  short.  Potatoes  hare  been 
improred  or  abused  until  they  claim  sensible  treatment.  Still, 
sensible  treatment,  careful  attention,  and  selection  of  rarieties  did 
not  dispose  of  the  disease,  but  it  did  the  next  best  thing—- it 
mitigated  it  rery  much,  and  it  led  me  to  conclude  that  if  I  could 
limit  the  rainfall  I  could  con<juer  the  disease.  I  grew  them  under 
glass,  and  remembering  that  it  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  dry  climate 
I  supplied  water  judiciously.  The  result  was  perfectly  sound 
Potatoes.  This  has  been  done  on  a  small  scale  for  sereral  years 
with  the  same  result.  This  year  I  planted  partially  diseased 
Potatoes  and  watered  with  liquid  from  a  well,  and  had  no  sign  of 
the  disease. 

These  facts  hare  led  me  to  infer  and  state  that  I  beliere  the 
Potato  can  be  grown  to  demonstrate  the  cause  and  all  the  con- 
sequences of  £he  disease  we  hare  obserred.  I  should  prefer, 
howerer,  to  treat  of  that  in  a  future  issuc^AK  Imtbblopbb, 


Mb.  LncKHTTBgr  (page  258)  states  that  the  plague  spot  of  the 
Potato  disease  appears  first  and  the  fungus  inrariably  afterwards. 
I  am  by  no  means  indisposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Luckhurst  in 
some  of  his  ideas  on  the  subject  on  which  he  writes,  but  I  would 
ba  glad  to  be  informed  if  this  statement  is  true,  or  admitted  by 
those  competent  to  inrestigate  the  matter.  If  the  disease 
appears  in  the  tuber  before  the  fungus  presents  itself,  that  is  quite 
sufficient  to  prore  that  the  latter  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
disease.  Will  Mr.  Luckhurst  kindly  say  where  he  derires  his 
information  from  1  and  oblige-— A  Bsadsb. 

I  AM  rery  glad  our  «  author'*  has  modified  his  former  statement 
that  half  &e  Potato  disease  was  caused  br  the  ignorance  and 
apathy  of  cultirators.  Only  a  eultlrator  of  comparatlrely  limited 
experience  could  hare  entertained  an  idea  so  erroneous,  and  cer* 
tainly  a  writer  who  can  only  support  his  riews  on  this  subject  by 
extracts  from  newspapers  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  practical 
teacher  by  practical  men.  I  am  asked  to  read  our  "author's** 
book  more  carefully.  I  hare  read  it,  and  I  find  the  depth  of 
planting  is  qualified  on  one  page  but  not  on  another.  As  an  his- 
torical compilation  the  work  is  interesting,  but  the  writer  does 
not  deny  that  only  one-tenth  of  it  is  found^  on  his  own  practice, 
the  nine-tenths  being  a  record  of  the  work  of  other  people — a 
curious  exemplification,  surely,  of  the  apathy  and  ignorance  that 
has  been  applied  to  cultirators  generally  t 

It  is  not  a  practical  book  at  all.  There  is  not  a  cultural  sugges- 
tion in  it  that  has  not  been  tried,  and  certainly  one  ^  recommen- 
dation "  has  been  found  wanting — ^namely,  **  cutting  "  off  tiie  tops 
of  the  plants  for  arerting  the  disease.  Pulling  them  off  has  been 
of  great  benefit,  yet  this  is  not  mentioned ;  cutting  them  off  is 
simply  labour  in  rain.  Neither  is  the  theoretical  plan  for  the 
extinction  of  the  disease  of  any  practical  ralue.  Eren  if  the 
Goremment  were  to  take  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  prohibit  the  culture  of  Potatoes  there  for  a  year 
by  act  of  Parliament,  as  is  recommended,  no  good  would  result ; 
at  least  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  says  it  would  not,  and  I  presume 
no  one  in  the  Queen's  dominions  can  speak  with  more  authority 
on  the  Potato  fungus,  its  nature  and  morements,  than  he  can* 
Let  us  see  what  he  says  in  one  of  his  latest  contributioDS  to  tho 
AgricuUural  GMcttCy  from  which  I  extract  the  following : — 

"  As  for  stamping  out  the  murrain,  or  isolating  cultural  experi- 
ments to  an  islfuid  in  the  sea  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  any 
such  attempt  would  be  utterly  futile.  Spores  are  present  every- 
where, and  can  no  doubt  be  carried  through  the  air  across  a  sea 
or  ocean  as  readily  as  orer  a  hedge.  Spores  ererywhrae  sail  with 
the  wind,  and  at  the  same  speed.  Nothing  is  better  known  than 
Uie  descent  of  spores,  pollen,  and  other  minute  organisms  on  to 
i^ips  in  mid-ocean.  If  Potatoes  were  taken  into  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  South  Pacific,  or  transported  upwards  for  miles  into 
the  air,  or  submerged  for  years  in  a  rirer,  they  would  yet  be  liable 
to  contamination  from  the  Peronospora,  for  the  spores  of  the 
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fnngai  are  eTeiywhare.  The  reating  spai«e  have  been  kept  aliye 
for  three  jeitis  eimplr  ia  pure  water,  and  the^  genniiiat«d  aftet 
this  time.  Ia  fact,  the  on'j  wa;  to  Batiafactonl;  aee  the  ordinary 
spores  genainate  ia  in  water.  I  have  for  many  yean  been  in  tbs 
habit  of  constanUy  Jising  the  microscope,  and  I  hare  fonnd  the 
spores  of  the  Potato  fungiu  OQ  the  most  divene  objects,  and  from 
the  most  direrse  poaitioni,  showing  that  the  spores  must  have 
been  blown  for  long  distances  in  every  directiOD.  Now,  suppose 
the  staCemeDt  to  be  cocrect  (although  it  is  not  correct)  that  the 
spores  of  tbe  Potato  fungus  are  not  carried  far  by  tbo  wind,  are 
there  no  other  means  of  cSssemination  at  hand  than  disturbed  sirl 
Suppose  a  fox  or  bare  ruos  through  a  field  of  infected  plants,  and 
then  goes  off  to  non-infected  districts,  he  will  carry  tens  of  tbon- 
■ands  of  spores  in  his  coat.  Suppose  a  bird  alights  amongst 
infected  Potatoes,  when  that  bird  flies  oS  he  will  carry  tens  of 
thousands  of  spores  in  his  wings,  and  discbai^e  them  into  the  air 
as  he  sails  over  tbe  country  or  tbe  sea.  The  innumerable  beetles, 
flies,  moths,  butterQies,  and  giubs  fonnd  amongst  Potato  plants 
commonly  swarm  with  spores.  When  a  farmer  goes  into  hia 
infected  fields  he  inhalca  the  spores  into  his  luogs,  and  when  ha 
eats  bis  finit  from  the  walls  of  his  kitchen  garden  he  takes  the 
spores  into  his  stomach.  From  the  above  it  will  be  clearly  seen 
that  any  idea  whatever  founded  on  stamping  out,  can  only  be  a 
wild  dream." 

The  above  will  at  least  have  as  much  weight  as  extracts  from 
tbe  daily  press,  written  possibly  by  penny-a-liners  who  have  no 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  which  they  write  so 
Klihly.  I  have  at  tbe  special  invitation  of  the  "  author  "  read  the 
book  more  carefully,  and,  I  may  add,  have  enjoyed  the  reading  of 
it,  but  I  mnch  fear  I  shall  not  be  a  sack  of  Potatoes  better  for  all 
it  contains.  Still,  jiaradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  I  consider  it  cheap 
at  a  Bhilling.— A  Lihcolnbhike  Potato  Obo^eb. 


FBDiT  Kooaas. 

finci.— Late  Grapes  should  now  be  ripe,  and  they  will  then  keep 
satisfactorily,  bat  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  their  maturity  emplci; 
Ore  heat  tilt  they  are  fully  ripe.  Thia-skinned  varieties  of  Grapes 
■uch  as  Black  Hambnrghs,  Ac.,  will  at  this  season  require  eiamining 
frequently,  removing  all  decayed  berries.  Damp  shoald  be  eipelied 
and  prevented  as  much  as  posuble  by  occasional  fire  heat  by  day 
with  tree  ventilation  j  night  firing  should  be  avoided.  Intermediate 
hoDsei  will  now  be  neatly  cleared  of  their  crops,  and  if  the  wood  is 
not  ripentug  freely  fire  heat  should  be  employed  in  the  day,  but 
tnmed  oS  at  nighL  Divest  them  of  laterals  down  to  the  principal 
bads,  and  eheck  all  lateral  growths  by  close  pinching.  Similar  re- 
marks apply  to  yonng  Vines  not  baring  borne  fruit  bat  which  are 
expected  to  fruit  next  season,  taking  cars  in  tbe  removal  of  tbe 
laterals  not  to  injure  the  old  leares.  Give  every  attention  to  young 
Tines  that  were  planted  this  spring ;  keep  tbe  toUage  dean,  remove 
all  laterals,  and  maint^n  a  warm  atmosphere  with  a  tree  circolation 
of  ait  uatil  the  canes  are  thoroughly  ripe.  Tines  in  pots  inteoded 
for  early  foroing  should  now  bs  cut  back  to  a  length  of  6  to  g  feet, 
placing  the  plants  in  a  cool,  dry,  airy  position  for  a  seaBoa  of  rest. 

Ptaclia  and  Nectarints. — When  tbe  fruit  has  been  gathered  in  the 
late  houses  the  next  important  object  is  to  secure  the  ripening  of 
the  wood.  This  caa  beat  be  done  by  thinning  out  nnneceasary  shoots 
iu  addition  to  those  whicb  have  home  fioit,  the  Utter  being  cut  out 
to  a  suoceasional  shoot  at  the  base,  and  tbe  former  being  thinned 
wherever  overcrowded.  In  the  case  ot  strong  vigorons  growths  it  may 
be  necessary  to  aoc«lerat«  the  ripening  of  the  wood  by  gentle  Bra 
beat,  especially  in  doll  wottber,  at  the  sams  time  adroittlog  air  freely. 
Bome  of  the  late  Peaches,  at  Desse  Tardive,  Walburton  Admirable, 
Princess  of  Walsa,  ic,  in  coM  Jocahties  will  require  gentle  Sre  heat 
to  ripen  them  thoroaghty.  An  oooasloual  syringing  wUl  be  neoeesary 
tor  trees  from  whioh  the  trait  has  been  gathered.  Trees  not  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  should,  as  soon  as  the  wood  ii  matare,  be  par- 
tially or  wholly  lifted.  Tf  this  be  done  whilst  the  trees  are  in  leaf 
the  boose  should  be  shaded  before  commencing  operations,  and  the 
old  border  made  thoroaghty  moist.    In  lenoring  the  old  soil  ooa- 


mence  at  the  point  most  distant  and  work  towards  the  trace,  and 
when  it  lias  been  cleared  away  the  exposed  roots  should  be  drawn 
aside,  damped,  and  covered  with  mate  whilst  the  drainage  is  being 
attended  to ;  tbls  shonld  consist  of  S  inches  thickness  of  rabble,  and 
be  covered  with  turves  Rrass  aide  downwards.  Fill  in  with  atrong 
loam,  and  if  calcareooi  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  add  lime  mbbiBfa, 
though  a  tenth  of  that  material  will  be  beneficial  in  most  cases,  and 
a  twentieth  of  charred  refuse.  This  should  be  lammed  very  firmly  g 
and  the  roots,  after  having  any  strong  fibrelees  portions  shortened 
with  a  knife,  must  be  spread  out  evenly  over  tbe  bed,  covering  them 
with  soil  as  tbey  are  laid  out,  and  when  all  are  ooTttcd  give  a  good 
supply  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  SO^  to  EKR ;  the  remainder  of 
the  soil  may  then  be  placed  on  tbe  roots,  but  they  should  not  be 
covered  deeper  than  6  incheH.  The  shading  most  remain  on  if  the 
weather  be  bright,  and  afFord  venbilation  by  tbe  top  lights  only, 
syringing  the  foliage  morning  and  attemoon  until  it  is  seen  that  the 
roots  are  working  in  the  fresh  compost,  when  the  shading  may  he 
removed  and  the  hoose  opened.  The  trees  will  rest  and  be  in  capital 
order  for  farcing  when  required.  They  rarely  cast  their  buds  after 
being  ]ifted,and  tbe  Bowers  let  better  ;  iadeed  the  opcratioa  of  lifting 
is  very  commendable  bat  too  little  practised.  Trees  in  good  health 
will  not  require  lifting,  hut  it  ii  a  good  practice,  eapeciallj  for  old 
trees,  to  remove  the  soil  from  the  aarface  and  snpply  fresh  compost 
ae  the  roots  will  benefit  by  it,  adding  to  tbeir  vigoor  and  the  aiie 
and  quality  of  the  fruit  produced.  When  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  forced  early  m  pots  they  must  now  be  attended  to  in  top-dressing 
or  repotting ;  tbeee  ahould  be  done  whilst  the  trees  are  in  leaf,  so 
that  fresh  rootlets  may  be  produced  before  the  leaves  falL  For 
either  purpose  tbe  loam  most  be  strong  and  oalcareons,  sandy  loam 
being  of  no  nse.  Shonld  tbe  trees,  from  having  been  in  pots  soma 
years,  require  cenoration,  they  may  be  torued  oat  and  tbe  ball  redaced 
with  an  iron  prong,  returning  to  the  same  siie  pot  or  one  that  will 
admit  of  aa  inch  or  two  of  additional  fresh  compost.  The  soil  cannot 
be  rammed  too  firmly.  The  trees  should  be  retained  under  glass 
nntil  the  foliage  is  matare,  when  tbey  may  be  placed  oatdoors. 

ORCHARD  BOUSB. 

It  is  of  tbe  greatest  importance  that  the  wood  ot  all  btdt  trees  be 
properly  ripened,  and  as  soon  aa  the  fruit  is  gathered  all  saperflooiu 
shoots  should  be  at  once  cut  ont,  so  as  to  admit  to  tbe  lenudning 
shoots  and  spurs  as  great  an  amount  ot  light  and  air  as  possible. 
Any  trees  that  have  been  placed  outdoors  and  have  not  ripened  the 
wood  satisfactorily  shonld  be  returned  to  tbe  bouse,  in  order  that  the 
ripening  process  may  be  accelerated  by  a  comparatively  dry  atmo- 
sphere. The  ventilators  should  be  open  night  and  day,  and  occa- 
sionally syringe  trees  that  have  bome  fruit  to  cleanse  the  foliage 
ot  dust  and  insects.  Fig  trees  ia  pots  showing  a  good  second  crop  of 
tmit  may  be  removed  to  a  boose  or  pit  where  they  can  be  asNsted 
with  artificial  beat,  and  be  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure  to 
enable  tbsm  to  swell  off  and  ripen  the  fruit.  Uost  other  kinds  of 
tmit  will  have  been  gathered  except  the  lata  varieties  of  Peaches  and 
Plums,  and  these  should  at  once  be  potted  it  necessary,  not  waiting, 
as  is  too  often  done,  antil  tbe  leaves  bare  fallen  j  bnt  by  potting  aa 
soon  as  tbe  fruit  is  gathered  active  roots  will  he  abundant  before  tba 
leaves  fall. 

PLAKT  HODSBS. 

5lon.— The  first  batch  of  Poinaettias  should  now  be  placed  in  the 
stove,  where  they  can  be  accommodated  with  a  temperature  ot  60*  to 
Glfi  at  night,  keeping  them  near  to  the  glass  and  feeding  with  liquid 
manure.  These  should  be  the  strongest,  and  if  weD  attended  to  IJiey 
will  make  a  fine  display.  The  weakest  plants  should  be  brought  on 
slowly  in  a  tempeiatore  of  about  65°  at  night,  affording  water  only 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  tower  leaves ;  they  will  flower  later  and  be 
very  nsetul.  Enphorbia  jacquInlieBora  mnst  not  be  allowed  to  n- 
main  too  long  in  a  cool  bouse  or  the  root*  will  perish,  50°  to  &&° 
beiag  quite  low  enough,  oare  being  taken  not  to  supply  too  mnch 
water.  Centropogons  should  only  have  sufficient  water  to  keep  tlw 
foliage  in  good  condition,  feeding  with  Uqnid  mannte,  as  this  will  aot 
only  promote  Uie  production  of  large  beads  of  bloom,  but  will  induce 
a  strong  second  flowering  from  the  upper  joints  after  the  principal 
terminal  growths  have  fiowered.  Some  plants  of  Plombago  oocdnea 
snperba  and  F.  roaea  shonld  be  kept  at  the  coolest  end  of  tb*  storo, 
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80  as  to  secnre  a  succession  of  flowers ;  the  earliest-flowered  will  start 
from  the  upper  joints  and  flower  from  each.  Bericographis  Ghiea- 
breghtiana  must  be  in  a  moist  warm  atmosphere  and  a  light  position 
to  induce  free  flowering. 

The  attractire  plant  Lasiandra  macrantha  produces  its  beautiful 
parple  flowers  in  dusters  from  the  points  of  the  shoots  at  this  time 
of  year  onwards.  Being  of  straggling  habit  the  plant  should  be 
treated  as  a  climber,  and  though  its  flowers  are  of  short  duration 
they  are  produced  in  great  numbers.  It  succeeds  in  peat  and  loam 
in  an  intermediate  house  or  cool  store.  Lasiandra  macrantha  flori- 
bunda,  though  dwarfer  and  free  flowering,  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  species  when  treated  as  a  climber.  Larger  store  plants,  such  as 
Ixoras,  that  hare  flowers  to  open,  should  be  preserved  as  long  as 
possible,  not  syringing  them  orerhead  more  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
down  insects,  as  too  much  moisture  at  this  season  may  cause  the 
flower  buds  to  drop.  Dipladenias  and  Allamandas  that  hare  many 
flower  buds  should  only  hare  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  plant  from 
flagging.  Bougainrillea  glabra  and  Bondeletias  should  be  treated 
similarly,  and  they  will  afford  rery  acceptable  flowers  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Amar}fUx$u, — Beautiful  free-flowering  plants  as  these  are,  they  do 
not  reoeire  the  attention  they  deserre.  Occupying  little  space  and 
succeeding  with  fair  treatment,  they  are  worthy  the  notice  of  all  who 
hare  a  house  kept  at  store  temperature  or  an  intermediate  house. 
They  flower  orer  a  lengthened  period.  Hippeastrum  pardinum 
flowers  with  regularity  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  many  early 
in  the  year.  All  Amaryllids  require  a  long  season  of  rest,  not 
"  drying  off,**  but  such  as  will  thoroughly  ripen  the  growths  and 
induce  flowering.  Both  the  deciduous  and  erergreen  (Hippeastrum) 
forms  will  ere  this  hare  completed  the  growth  and  will  need  rest. 
Gradually  withhold  water,  not  at  any  time  allowing  them  to  become 
dust  dry,  but  supply  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  soil  moderately 
moist,  and  there  will  be  a  marked  difference  at  the  time  of  flowering 
between  the  plants  so  treated  and  those  kept  as  "  dry  as  dust " 
through  the  winter.  The  deciduous  forms  may  be  wintered  in  a 
temperature  of  60^,  but  the  others  should  be  kept  a  little  warmer, 
56^  being  sufficient.  Uroeolina  aurea  requires  similar  treatment  to 
Amaryllis,  and  though  it  is  deciduous  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dry  at  that  season,  as  it  throws  up  its  flower  scapes  when  leafless, 
and  usually  in  October,  its  pendant  yellow  green-tipped  flowers  being 
rery  beautiful.  Boman  Hyacinths,  Paper  White  and  Double  Boman 
Narcissus,  that  were  potted  some  weeks  ago  may,  as  soon  as  they 
are  rooted,  be  mored  into  heat  to  hare  them  in  flower  early,  placing 
near  the  glass,  so  as  to  render  them  as  dwarf  as  possible. 

Aquatic  plants — though  interesting,  easily  grown,  and  flowering 
orer  a  lengthened  period — are  seldom  seen,  and  apart  from  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers  on  the  plants  they  are  rery  useful  for  cutting  for  the 
base  of  stands  for  table  decoration,  particularly  Nymphsea  cssrulea, 
N.  cyanea,  N.  dentata,  N.  Deroniana,  and  N.  rubra.  Nelumbium 
speoiosum,  Limnocharis  Humboldti,  Pontederia  oordata,  and  P.  cras- 
sipes  are  rery  pretty,  but  Nymphsas  are  the  best.  Ghx)d  turfy 
rather  strong  loam,  12  inches  in  depth,  will  answer  their  require- 
ments, and  a  little  more  than  that  depth  of  water.  A  tank  about 
12  feet  in  diameter  will  be  sufficient  for  a  number  of  rarieties. 

Orchids, — ^Now  the  weather  has  become  cooler  the  night  tempera- 
ture may  be  reduced  6^,  a  high  night  temperature  being  less  bene- 
ficial than  a  low  one.  Begulate  the  moisture  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  plants.  As  many  plants  hare  now  completed 
their  growth  water  must  be  giren  rery  sparingly,  being  careful  not 
to  damp  the  crown  of  the  plants.  Plants  on  blocks  will  still  require 
ayringing,  and  those  in  a  growing  state  will  need  to  hare  their  roots 
well  moistened  erery  morning  either  by  syringing  or  dipping.  Those 
haring  the  growth  completed  will  require  damping  erery  two  or  three 
days,  the  cultirator  being  guided  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  the 
plants  are  c^wn  in.  It  is  natural  for  some  Orchids  to  grow  now. 
These  should  be  placed  in  the  most  faronrable  part  of  the  house, 
and  encouraged  to  grow  without  check.  Air  should  be  admitted 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather ;  when  calm  and  mild  plenty 
of  air  should  be  admitted.  Many  Oncidiums  and  Odontoglossuma 
are  growing  freely,  and  should  hare  plenty  of  moisture.    They  will 


need  careful  watching  for  thripe,  which  soon  seriously  injure  the 
young  shoots.  Fumigating  on  three  or  four  alternate  nights  mode- 
rately will  destroy  them.  Cease  damping  the  floor  of  the  Cattlcya 
house  after  the  middle  of  the  day.  Delay  no  longer  the  thorough 
cleaning  of  the  houses  inside  and  out,  washing  the  rafters  and  erery 
particle  of  wood  with  hot  water  and  soft  soap,  and  the  glass  with 
water,  it  not  being  possible  to  hare  the  glass  too  transparent  nor  the 
house  generally  too  clean. 


NOTES   ON  VILLA   AND   SUBURBAN   GARDENING. 

KITCHEN  OABDBN. 

Tomatoes. — The  rery  general  heary  rains  will  hare  the  effect  of 
fast  spreading  the  disease,  which  has  already  been  rery  destructire 
in  some  districts.  The  only  way  to  sare  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
crop  is  to  cut  off  the  bunches  of  all  fully  grown  fruit,  whether 
changing  colour  or  not,  and  to  hang  them  up  to  ripen  in  some  warm 
position.  Where  plant  stores  are  arailable  they  are  suitable,  but 
those  who  do  not  possess  a  heated  structure  had  better  hang  the 
fruit  in  the  kitchen.  This  early  cutting  of  the  fruit  will  entail  the 
sacrifice  of  many  that  are  only  half  grown,  but  probably  if  the  crop 
is  left  to  ripen  naturally  the  whole  will  be  lost,  so  rapidly  does  the 
disease  spread. 

Make  another  sowing  of  the  hardiest  rarieties  of  Lettuce  to  stand 
through  the  winter,  in  case  the  plants  from  the  first  sowing  become 
too  large  to  withstand  the  frost.  If  the  first  sowing  of  Cauliflower  is 
a  failure  sow  in  boxes  in  a  cold  frame,  and  prick  out  young  plants 
produced  either  in  boxes  or  in  a  cold  frame  in  which  they  are  to  be 
wintered.  Erery  attempt  should  be  made  to  secure  Cauliflower 
plants  in  the  autumn,  as  in  most  gardens  they  cannot  well  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  they  are  required  to  keep  up  the  supply  when  the 
late  Broccoli  are  finished.  Turnips  should  be  thinned  gradually,  as 
they  hare  enemies  at  all  their  early  stages  of  growth,  and  if  thinned 
to  the  proper  distance  in  the  first  instance  blanks  rery  probably  will 
occur.  A  dusting  of  soot  and  lime  will  keep  off  birds  and  files,  and, 
during  showery  weather  especially,  frequent  dustings  of  the  same 
mixture  are  necessary  in  some  districts  to  ward  off  the  fiy,  which 
deposits  eggs  in  the  hearts  when  they  are  "  bulbing,"  followed  by  a 
grub  which  ultimately  destroys  the  Turnips.  Thin  finally  to  about 
10  inches  or  12  inches  apart  if  good-sized  roots  are  required.  A 
sowing  made  at  this  time  will  gire  a  crop  of  greens  if  nothing  else. 
Thin  late-sown  Carrots  to  about  4  inches  apart.  Earth  up  Celery 
when  necessary,  selecting  a  dry  day  for  the  operation.  Draw  earth 
up  to  the  stems  of  Broccoli  and  winter  greens  in  order  to  steady 
them,  and  this  will  also  help  to  protect  them.  To  blanch  Leeks 
earth  up  as  much  as  possible  without  the  soil  working  down  the 
inner  side  of  the  leares.  Those  sown  in  the  open,  howerer,  are 
scarcely  forward  enough  for  this  operation.  Thin  these  out  to  about 
8  or  9  inches  apart,  and  as  they  cannot  well  be  too  big  gire  them  an 
abundance  of  liquid  manure.  Keep  runners  pinched  off  all  the 
Strawberries,  and  on  all  farourable  occasions  hoe  among  them  and 
all  other  growing  crops.  Caterpillars  are  unusually  destructire 
among  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  and  Cabbage ;  hand-picking  persisted 
in  seems  the  only  remedy. 

H0U8BS  AND  FRAMES. 

Where  Grapes  are  at  all  backward  in  ripening,  or  are  found  to  be 
deficient  in  sugar,  they  will  be  much  benefited  if  the  fires  are  started 
in  the  morning  of  dull  days,  and  on  fine  days  in  the  afternoon.  Hare 
the  rentilators  open  slightly  all  night  both  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
and  rentilate  freely  in  the  daytime  during  farourable  weather,  the 
object  being  the  maintenance  of  the  necessary  dry  atmosphere,  which 
will  materially  assist  in  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood. 

Preparations  will  now  hare  to  be  made  to  bring  in  all  the  usual 
occupants  of  the  rineriee  and  greenhouses,  as  damp  cold  weather  will 
injure  them  if  they  remain  out  much  longer.  If  the  Grapes  are 
thoroughly  ripe,  and  are  required  to  keep  any  length  of  time,  they 
may  be  cut  with  two  or  three  joints  of  wood  attached  below  the 
bunches,  these  to  be  trimmed  and  inserted  in  bottles  partially  filled 
with  water  and  suspended  in  a  dry  room.  Soda  water  or  seltzer 
water  bottles  are  suitable,  and  should  not  be  more  than  three  parts 
filled.    The  only  altematire  of  cutting  is  the  free  nse  of  fire  heat 
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with  yentUation  aa  above  adriaed,  as  it  ia  oselMa  attempting  to 
keep  Grapes  in  a  cold  damp  house  filled  with  plants,  and  there  are 
bat  few  small  gardens  where  the  Tineries  can  be  kept  clear  of  plants. 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  Heaths,  Epacrises,  Coronillaa,  Dentzias,  BpirseaSi 
and  Chrysanthemums  will  do  well  in  a  dry,  cool,  or  warm  atmosphere 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  may  be  therefore  placed  in  the  vinery. 
Salvias,  Eopatoriams,  Libonias,  Solanums,  Browallias,  Petunias,  Zonal 
Pelargonioms  specially  prepared  for  autumn  flowering,  Salvias,  Callas, 
Abutilons,  and  softwooded  plants  generally,  will  do  best  in  the  green- 
honse.  Bather  than  any  of  the  above  useful  kinds  should  be  crowded 
Coleuses,  Balsams,  and  even  Fuchsias  if  over-abundant,  should  be 
thrown  away  to  make  room,  as  none  of  them  would  present  a  fresh 
appearance  much  longer.  Better  results  will  be  obtained  by  growing 
a  few  good  healthy  plants  than  a  number  of  weakly  specimens. 

Those  who  intend  attempting  to  keep  Coleuses  and  Iresines  through 
the  winter  in  houses  in  which  a  somewhat  low  and  therefore  unsuit- 
able temperature  is  maintained,  should  select  some  of  the  smaller 
plants,  say  in  6-inch  pots,  and  well  established,  placing  them  in  the 
warmest  and  driest  part  of  the  house.  Water  must  be  given  them 
very  sparingly  and  always  chilled,  and  the  foliage  be  kept  as  dry  as 
possible.  They  have  been  kept  alive  through  some  winters  in  the 
windows  of  living  rooms  by  those  who  failed  to  keep  them  in  a  green* 
house,  but  much  trouble  was  necessarily  taken  with  them.  Winter- 
flowering  Begonias,  such  as  B.  fuchsioides,  B.  Digswelliana,  B.  In- 
gramii,  B.  Saundersii,  and  B.  semperflorens,  are  sometimes  seen  in 
very  good  condition  in  imperfectly  heated  structures.  These  plants 
must  also  be  well  established  in  rather  small  pots  and  watered  care- 
fully, though  not  allowed  to  become  dust-dry,  as  that  would  be  very 
injurious.  The  proper  place  for  the  large-flowering  Pelargoniums 
during  the  winter  is  on  shelves  near  the  glass.  Not  much  water 
should  be  given  them. 

Cjfclanun  per8icumj^Th&  present  is  the  best  time  to  make  a  sowing 
of  theee  in  order  to  obtain  sturdy  plants  with  which  to  make  an  early 
start  next  'spring  for  blooming  the  following  autumn.  Fill  one  or 
more  6-inch  pots  half  full  of  potsherds,  over  this  place  a  little  rough 
sou,  filling  up  to  near  the  top  with  fine  and  rather  light  sandy  soil. 
Sow  the  seed  thinly,  press  it  in^  cover  lightly  with  fine  soil,  and  water 
through  a  fine-rose  pot.  Cover  the  pots  with  slips  of  glass  and  place 
them  on  a  greenhouse  shelf,  shade  from  bright  sunshine,  keep  the  soil 
uniformly  moist,  and  a  successful  germination  will  be  almost  certain^ 
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(TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editors" 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addreesed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request  that 
no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 
Cerreepoodents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  threie  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications* 

Eryngfaim  maritlmam  {M.  K,  i7.)^Tbe  Sea  Holly  is  a  pereaniAl  pknt, 
•nduraaUy  Bucoeedt  in  a  slight  sandy  soil ;  bat  possibly  your  specimens  baTe 
vofflsrod  in  the  transplantation.  The  only  remedial  measure  we  can  suggrnt  is 
to  tapply  them  with  a  weak  soluUon  of  salt,  as  possibly  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  planted  is  deflcient  in  saline  sabetanoes.  As  the  plant  Is  a  native  of  the 
seacoast  in  varioos  parts  o(  Britaia  more  or  lees  salt  most  enter  into  its 
oonstitotion. 

*^?'®^*?^  ''•**'■  Mlpaa  OanUllowar  (/.  (?.)^We  have  had  otli« 
testimony  besides  your  own  of  the  naefolne^s  of  this  yarlety  for  caltaze  and  use 


daring  the  sumnen  and  the  heads  that  yon  sent  to  us  last  yesr  ^te  snb- 
stcmtiated  all  you  bad  said  r^rarding  the  variety.  If  other  writers  on  gar^ 
dening  had  prodooed  similar  heads  in  a  dry  distrlot  th^  wooU  have  been 
fallv  justified  in  writing  approvingly  of  the  variety,  and  no  doubt  woa&d  have 
readily  done  so. 

Gardener  Emigrating  {Emigrant).— "We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to 
snpplv  you  with  the  information  yon  require.  Some  of  the  prindnal  wamttj- 
men  have  occasional  applications  for  men  to  take  the  charge  of  gardens  in 
Amoica  and  the  oolonies.  If  yon  are  peraooally  kaown  l^  any  iafloential 
nnrseiyman  yon  might  make  vour  wants  known  to  him :  failing  this  your  only 
conrse  will  be  to  advertise  either  in  British  or  colonial  norticnltnral  paperiy  or 
both. 

Benham  Hybrid  Melon  iOld  Af&Mracr).— This  Velon,  Vr.  Hews,  the 
raiser  of  It,  informs  us,  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Victory  of  Bath  and 
Golden  Queen.  There  is,  however,  a  Ifolon  named  Scariet  Qneen,  which  Mr. 
Howe  also 


Old  e.  Gilbert's  Victory  of  Bath  MsUma  a<toi»).-*The 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Qoodacre  of  Blvaston  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  was  named 
"  Old  Yictoriy  of  Bath,**  a  variety  that  he  had  many  years  ago  from  Taunton. 
We  do  not  know  what  dtilerenoe  there  is  between  the  *  old  "  and  Gilbert's 
YictorTf  and  carloasly  enough  a  lettw  is  now  before  us  from  a  cultivator  who 
states  he  has  grown  both  the  Melons  named,  of  wfaloh  he  obtained  seed  tnm. 
original  sooteeSk  and  can  find  no  diflerenoe  whatever  between  tbcou  The  name 
of  the  Onion  to  which  you  refer  was  correctly  given  on  page  SM.  The  naming 
of  products  at  exhibitions  is  not  always  so  dear  as  it  should  be.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  new  varieties  be  deariy  and  legibly  aaioed  vfasQ  tfiey  sm  fisst 
exhibited. 

Begonia  Leaves  Blistering  ((7fotf«esifr).— Without  knowing  anything 
about  the  conditions  under  which  your  Begonias  were  grown,  and  the  mode 
of  culture  pursued,  we  are  unable  to  suggest  the  cause  of  the  plants  being  in 
their  present  nnsatiafaetoiy  c(mditi<m.  The  cmmpled  and  bUstered  foliage 
may  arise  from  defective  root«etion,  diseased  tubers  or  sadden  flnotnaAioas  of 
temperature.  Possibly,  however,  the  evil  is  at  the  roots ;  the  tubers  may  have 
been  slightly  diseased,  and  the  pUnts  may  have  been  overwatered  daring  their 
early  stages  of  growth. 

Storing  Potatoes  CF.  M.  &).— After  maaur  yesM*  expetieoce  we  have  eon- 
dnded  that  there  is  no  better  mode  than  storing  them  in  a  dry  outhouse  in 
layers,  alternating  with  sand,  and  covered  with  sand  or  soil  to  enrlnde  frost. 
If  you  have  no  sucli  convenience  for  wintering  the  tubers  yon  can  only  ad<^ 
the  mode  of  storing  recommended  to  a  correspondent  last  week  on  psge  S69. 

Late  Roses  (/Vcfma^on).— Most  of  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetoals  are  good 
late  bloomers,  but  the  particular  period  at  which  they  bloom  dqpi^ids  partij 
on  the  time  of  pruning,  and  much  more  on  the  state  of  the  weather.  The 
following  are  good  varie^es  and  autumnal  bloomers  :— Charles  Lefebvie,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Louis  Van  Hontte,  Star  of  Waltham,  Madame  Lacharme.  Ls  France^ 
Prince  Camille  de  Bohan,  Mar^chal  MieU  Gloixe  de  Dijon,  Marie  Bady,  Bean^ 
of  Waltham,  and  Alfred  K.  Williams. 

Plants  for  Baskets  (5.  J7.)*— "^odo  not  think  that  the  temperature  would 
be  too  low  for  Tropceolums  of  the  LobMannm  speeiei^  except,  perhaps  during 
the  depth  of  winter.  Tuberous  Befonias  are  bright  and  effleotive  basket  plants 
daring  the  summer,  also  Ivy-leavra  Pelargoniums,  so  also  are  Achimenes.  In 
the  spring  the  baskets  may  be  rendered  very  gay  with  bulbs,  as  HyadaUu, 
Tulips,  4(c.,  succeed  admirably  in  them.  lAcheniJiss  are  fine  in  bMhets,  the 
bulbs  being  placed  close  together  all  round  the  moss-lined  sides,  Mm  centre 
b^ng  filled  with  rough  soiL  Mr.  OUerhead  of  Wimbledon  has  several 
thus  filled  every  year,  and  they  are  most  beautiful  in  qiring. 


Fruit  Tree  Barren  iA,  J7.).— Unripened  wood  is  no  deebt  the  onose  oC 

your  trees  not  produdng  fruit,  or  possibly  the  frosts  of  spring  have  destroved 
Uie  blossom,  we  do  not  perceive  that  Uiere  has  been  any  ftmlt  in  the  planting, 
while  the  soil  I4>pear8  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  treea  If  you  have  thinned 
out  the  growths  where  they  were  crowded  according  to  instructions  that  have 
been  given  in  the  Journal,  the  shoots  remaining  will  have  become  firm  and 
mature,  and  your  trees  will,  in  all  ^bability,  bear  w«U  next  vear,  unless  late 
spring  frosts  destroy  the  blossoms.  For  destroyuig  the  inracts  dlsaolve  5  or  6  oss. 
of  soft  soap  in  a  gallon  of  water,  adding  thereto  a  wineglaestol  of  peraflin,  and 
i^plv  It  to  the  stems  with  a  stiff  brush,  scrubbing  the  solution  well  into  the 
crevices  of  Uie  baric 

Hracinthtts  candicans— Planting  Agapanthoe  (JTrt.  IkuitY—Vt. 
vou  have  no  glass  stmctwe  to  which  you  can  i4>ply  artificial  haat  yon  had 
better  let  the  seedlings  remain  as  tbev  are,  watering  them  carefully  so  as  to  keep 
tiiem  growing  aa  long  as  possible.    Had  yon  a  heated  structure  we  should  advise 

Sou  to  prick  them  off  and  keep  them  growing  on  a  Ught  shelf  near  the  glass ; 
ut  to  divide  them  now  without  such  convenience  would  probably  end  in  the 
loss  of  many  of  them.  Ton  would  have  succeeded  better  by  preserving  the  seed 
and  sowing  it  in  the  spring.  On  the  approach  of  warm  weather  yoo  mi^  divide 
vour  seedlings,  transplanting  them  thinly  in  large  pots,  or  in  light  soil  in  a 
nrame.  In  all  probability  your  Agapanthns  would  succeed  planted  out  in  a 
warm  sheltered  border,  affording  a  UtUe  proteotioa  during  wintec^  which  we 
presume  is  not  usually  very  severe  in  your  district ;  but  we  should  not  turn  the 
plant  <mt  until  the  spring. 

WoodUoe  in  Paaoh  Wall  (/.  f.)r-Bither  aU  the  Joints  shonhl  be  one- 

fuUy  "picked  out"  and  the  courses  freshly  "pointed,"  or  the  wall  should  be 
plastersd.  If  yon  adopt  either  of  these  remedies,  and  also  remove  much  of  the 
surface  soU  from  the  border,  especially  near  the  wall,  and  apply  fresh  and  rathc^ 
heavy  loam,  you  will  at  the  same  time  practically  eradicate  the  pests  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  your  Peech  trees.  A  great  number  of  the  moodlice  may 
be  caught  by  phw^  a  boiled  poUto  in  a  small  flower  pot  and  ooverfng  it  with 
moss.  A  number  of  traps  so  prepared  and  placed  on  their  sides  will  attract 
many  of  the  pests.  The  pots  must  be  examined  dally  and  the  woodllce  destroyed; 
but  the  radical  remedy  in  your  case  is  to  carry  out  our  TeftenHMndstlnas  as  ta 
pointing  the  wall  and  removing  the  soil. 

Flowers  for  Cutting  (/.  C.).— We  do  not  think  vou  would  find  it  profit- 
able  to  attempt  growing  under  the  shade  of  Vines  plants  for  affording  out 
flowers  from  June  to  Sspteraber.  Probably  if  you  had  a  anmber  ef  Tea  aad 
other  Roses  in  pots  they  would  afford  some  flowers  that  would  be  aoc«)table» 
the  plants  being  placed  in  the  open  air  to  make  their  growth  after  the  flowers 
were  cut.  MartehalNiel  would  not  succeed  well  on  the  shaded  back  wall.  Why 
not  grow  a  number  of  Tea  and  other  Roees  in  the  open  air  for  producing 
flowers  during  the  period  named  ?  Ko  plants  succeed  under  Vines  better  than 
Camellias,  aad  towers  of  the  white  varieties  are  always  ia  rednsst.  While 
Chrysanthemums  (vre  in  demand  in  the  autumut  and  a  number  ot  plants  of  Mrs. 
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In  AluuM  IL.  D.  , 

.1  thci™i«,Bnd  ioplent/ol  ligbt.HU  tocD 

ilioDid  be  kvpt  ntber  cool  and  drr  Ifaropgh 


U^bt  or  dark  frnt-pTDof  pUca  during  ue  wLnter,  tb«  »11 ^  _.. 

loeM.    1(  tbir  nn  prawd  chHl/  la  Hm  rpTtac-  ■>'  "bm  Rrinrt) 
^Msatl  vntBlTkU  UHold  MU  itak^  froH  tlig  iDota  lol  npi 
amBOIt,  tiHj  irat  gm*  l»ely.  kSxd  gaod  calUae*  ttutt  you  can  itrUe 
uid  botb  oJd  ud  roiiDg  pluiE*  wLLI  grow  well  ubd  flower  freelj.    Tha  ^ 
of  Tcnr  Rom  win  be  liMMr  tnliiwl  to  wirM  Kbodt  ■  Ineba  rnnn  tfag  gin 

MOInd  ts  the  Bobah  ud  It  weaH  ar^iablT  aoaeaed 

the  iMHiK  tbt  giOTMu  tiabit  trtUnad  ImU*  uttec  tbe  I 

cei^  howeTar,  u  witb  Vinca.  it  it  i ^ 

froat  bl  cuimpidDg  It  to  bajtmndi. 

ArraiiBemaiit  sf  Greanlionn  (A.  J).).— Tod  do  Dot 
J  '•■-  ■— jB ;  but  Jadglng  from  tbe  (art  tbal  700  (i»ia  bonier 

■"-'-  —  ■- ~-  '--  -  -antnl  at«a  wtlta  a  path  Id  fn 

_ ninw  path  Kt  tba  tuck  for  Dpnnlag  the 

a  mlgbt  radnca  tba  front  bmdar  l(  aiaij.  while  tbe  back 

J  cleat  »u,  and  form  ■  Hat  tlace  a  (ool  wld*  4  (eet  rroDi  tlie 

Ctrcnd;  00  tbli  jm  coDM'pbtce  talL-grewlBg  ^ant^  and  train  neb  »  are 
anltabl*  ta  tba  win.    Far  atModlna  te  Ibm  pladM  and  lb*  Tentaaton  ■  path 

"" _.._ ^  ^  ijj^  ihoBld  be  per. 

tho  bmk  wall.    Tlie 

sd  br  tbe  heUbt  and 


back  el  tba  nage.  la  nlaed  a  loot 

e,  theiHent  being  bf  a  empleof  BL^pa,  it  vMit  be  mora  coDTeDlent  for 
log  to  tba  plaate  at  the  top  or  tbe  ataga,  which  may  be  1  feat  wMe.  for 
---'LtiDv  lum  pluiti.    But  tbli  pAth  alanUoD  moat  depend  entlralj  on 

■fona  of  the  BtmctDre  Dm  npJ J  can  only  be  c^  a  nggcatLTe  character ;  It  may, 
Tlnei  Btu-tliig  PremBtnralT  W  B.,  Bacvp\ 

yam  or  not.  If  ^oa  pnmad  ttaun  In  July  Jon  atred 
than  we  cannot  nodentand  how  ther  coold  "  itut  ■*- 
now.  nnlBM  the  grnwih  l«  hi  OiB  (otm  of  mb-lateiabi, 
aboH  frnit  to  tbe  antnmn,  tbe  axlllarr  boda  en  the  pr 
damant.    it  your  Vlnea  an  pttuwd  and  line  fnah  growth 


aoon  afia  ObitottOM.    If  the  Tinea  hm  L 
to  which  ran  nCatan  produced  at  the  ail 


es<t1waameaaiag]Tea  In 
ttma*.    If  the"- — 

remaining  donnau^  then  joi 
000)  ai  pcMlbIc  b]r  >)i>dbi(  " 

Man  tba  tjma  yon  nqidn 

TroiMffatInK  BoUyboolu  (aui>r(iv)r~IYobablr 

nana]  time  a  atriUng  CDttfnn 
t  nt  t  incha  long  vltti  a  bed, 
plnnglng  tbem  In  alight  bottom  beat.    Ti 
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oDteU  Itam  tbno  with : 
lower.  Hollyhocki  an 
Thcat  enttlngt 


fmwtb,    Thla  raodeof  ini-teiK 
Ulie  oflkMa  tram  the  plaoU  a 

ol  plauta  an  lequ 
laldfdwaya  bo  packed  a 


partJcalan  ae  to  the  age  hd 


Then  an  hnodreda  of  old  Vinea  In  tbe  eouotry  that  might  be  gnatlyJioproTed 
ff  Che  mode  of  renontlon  there  detailed  were  carefully  carried  out.  Then  la  no 
belter  tlna  lor  URbig  Uwioota  tbu  the  pnaaol, « immediately  after  tbe  cioie 
an  cot,  and  brfOn  the  leana  fall  bom  th*  TIbh. 

TbiM  In  I.OW  MtOMtton  (ff .  D.)  ^ Ve  tUnk  yon  may  nawmaUy  npaet  to 
vrolDOa  sootronpei  ni>dertbeGnidttloii*ymBBmeipn>Tlded~aDd  thla  laTery 
BipartaBt—thBt  yon  kaap  tita  (ndtog  root*  nm  the  mrfKic  o(  Uh  faDrdar  I7 
^Btohlntf  with  manim.  ■aoaDiatlT  1m  BunDMr.  If  nu  da  that  and  water  oos- 
rendtr  11  ot 


In  learcb  of  Uia  m 


lU  And  If  It  la  poadUa,  wbtch  In  Vonr  case  they  wilt  ban  no  difflcnlty  in  doing, 
you  neglect  the  nirface  of  tbe  border  by  permitting  It  to  become  dry  in  the 
mmer  tbe  nwta  wUI  Inerltubly  deanod.  aad  Uwd  yonr  Ttnta  will  not  taog 


itanally  in  di^  waatliar,  tlie  moiitnn  and  rich  food 

tor  tlia  note  *-  ' *  '-■-  " "-  —  " '    ' 

»1U  And  ■■  ■- 
It 

aMnmer  (be  nwta  wui  inentmuy  oeamw.  aao  .    .. - 

nraatn  In  a  Bati>Iact«T  ooodiUoo.  Had  wa  bean  oonnlted  befo 
waa  dWIc,  we  •bonld  baTa  adriied  yon  to  make  It  entlTBly  abora  the  Rtonnd 
laTal  of  the  i^latrict.  and  thaa  II  you  had  concraied  the  t»ttom  yon  woold  bare 
bran  quite  aafe  from  tbe  itagnant  moUtnts  that  eileta  below  tbe  peat  bed. 
Follow  the  eonrae  we  ha*e  Tecofmnendad  of  mnlching  tbe  borcter  with  maoun 
'   — D.aDdtbeD.lttbaTliMadlminltblDlmitfnhiimafteT 


SHED  ACCOMMODATION  FOE  CATTLE. 
{Conlimtd  from  pagt  271.) 

In  mnbing  further  aUiuiou  to  Uic  aooommodfttiMi  for  cattle  we 
miut  obserre  tbat  our  reia«Tka  npea  box  feeding  bave  not  included 
aii7  Btstemeut  u  to  the  Talae  of  the  manure  obtained  in  boxes 
compared  with  other  modes  of  secoriag  it.  The  qouititj  of  dnng, 
Incloding  both  liquid  and  sohd  excrement  voided  b7  uttk,  maf 
be  eitimated  to  weigh  about  BO  Itu.  daily  ;  and  If  box  feedicg  will 
retain  for  nse  more  of  this  than  any  other  method  it  becomes  a 
natter  ol  lome  coniequeiice,  patticululy  as  tha  yaloe  of  tbe  doDg 
Toidod  by  full-grown  animala,  whether  dairy  cowa  or  lattlag  cattle, 
wonld,  according  to  tbe  nature  of  the  food  consamed,  mj  from 
1>.  6d,  to  2t.  5d.  per  week  pel  bead  of  etook.  Tariotii  intereatiog 
experiments  hare  prored  these  items  to  correctly  represent  the 
rsaolt  of  box  feeding  it  property  cairied  oot.  We  also  find  that 
when  !U  lbs.  weight  of  strnw  is  ased  as  litter  it  will  yield  of  well- 
made  manure  four  and  a  half  times  increase,  or  90  Iba.  weight  of 
fresb  box  dung.  It  is  further  considered  that  twice  as  much  litter 
muit  be  employed  per  bead  when  animals  are  fed  in  open  yards 
and  sheds.  Assamlng  this  to  be  the  case,  and  supposing  the  weight 
of  fresh  dting  to  bear  tbe  same  proportion  to  tiiat  of  the  litter  in 
both  oases,  it  is  clsai  that  a  gifen  amount  of  litter  used  in  open 
yards  wilt  be  satnisted  witb  only  about  half  as  mnch  of  the  excre- 
ments of  animals  as  it  woald  l)e  in  boxes,  the  remainder  of  tbe 
moiature  being  made  up  by  rain  water.  At  any  rate,  it  ia  obfioiu 
that  the  amonnt  of  the  oonstitnents  derired  from  animal  excre- 
ments that  will  be  carted  to  tbe  field  in  each  ton  of  dang  will  be 
extremely  yarisble  according  to  the  mode  of  its  manufacture. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  obtain  the  full  value 
of  box-made  manore  tt  slionld  be  laid  upon  the  land  direct  from 
the  pit. 

Buildings  tor  stall  feeding  next  claim  onr  attention,  for  practi> 
cally  this  is  the  only  mode  of  caring  tor  cattle  nuder  cover  avail- 
able in  the  pasture  districts  of  the  kingdom.  The  scarcity  and 
deamess  of  straw  renders  box  feeding  almost  out  of  the  qaesttim. 
We  have,  however,  to  deal  with  two  important  objecti  in  this 
fio    the  health  and  comfort  of  tha  animala,  and  Uie  rendering 
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ol  their  maniire  vftloftble  for  improving  the  parkland  and  pashires. 
It  IB  not  often  that  new  erections  are  required  for  stalling  either 
fatting  bnllocks  or  dairy  cows,  for  almost  any  range  of  shedding 
may  be  made  available  at  bat  little  cost.  If,  however,  it  is  re- 
qnired,  a  lean-to  shed  of  abont  16  feet  in  width  may  be  made  to 
answer  a  good  purpose,  being  merely  attached  to  some  building 
of  snfficient  stability.  In  the  apportionment  of  the  16  feet  space 
inside  we  shall  require  a  feeding  path  3  feet  wide ;  this  will  leave 
room  for  10  feet  of  standing  room  for  tiie  cattle  and  the  mangers, 
and  S  feet  for  the  passage  of  the  animals  and  the  removal  of 
dung.  The  question  of  stalling  is  worth  consideration — ^whether 
the  animals  should  stand  in  pairs,  with  a  stall  division  between 
each  pair,  which  for  large  cows  or  fatting  oxen  should  be  not  less 
than  7^  feet  apart,  but  for  smaller  animals  6^  or  7  feet  will  be 
sufficient ;  the  other  alternatives  are  divisions  for  single  animals 
at  abont  5  feet  apart,  or  merely  a  tether  without  any  division  at 
all.  We  recommend  the  stalling  in  pairs,  because  the  animals 
being  tethered  on  each  side  can  feed  separately  without  interfer- 
ing with  each  other,  nor  can  they  turn  round  and  drop  dung  on 
the  part  assigned  for  their  bed.  Now,  the  saving  of  the  manure 
in  a  useful  state  must  next  be  considered ;  and  on  being  asked. 
Will  it  pay  the  expenses  of  collecting,  preparing,  &c.  ?  we  say 
Tes,  if  we  calculate  both  the  direct  and  indirect  advantages  of 
the  system,  taking  as  direct  the  value  and  quantity  of  dung  as 
above  stated,  and  the  saving  also  of  straw  as  litter ;  then  indi- 
rectly the  advantages  of  the  animals  living  in  a  pure  atmosphere 
are  of  the  highest  importance.  The  mode  of  saving  the  excre- 
ment, both  liquid  and  solid,  which  arises  at  the  stalls  may  be 
done  in  different  ways.  First  the  floor  of  the  stalls  should  not  be 
composed  of  brick,  stone,  or  any  materials  which  will  absorb 
and  retain  the  urine  in  or  between  them,  because  they  will  be 
continually  giving  off  ammonia  and  tainting  the  air  more  or 
less,  except  in  the  case  of  an  earth  floor,  which  will  absorb  the 
urine  and  fix  and  deodorise  the  ammonia  and  other  volatile  por- 
tions of  the  manure.  There  are  only  a  few  cases,  however,  in 
which  we  advocate  the  use  of  an  earth  floor  to  the  stalls,  one  of 
which  is  for  dairy  cows  that  are  only  in  them  at  milking  time  or 
in  bad  weather,  and  this  exception  is  justifiable  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  earth  floor,  which  when  used  constantly  without 
litter  would  require  removal  too  often  for  economy,  the  solid  ex- 
crement only  being  removed  in  the  Fame  way  as  required  from 
stalls  with  an  impervious  floor,  A  floor,  however,  made  of  concrete 
should  have  a  fall  to  the  gutter  behind  Uie  animals  for  the  urine 
to  drain  away  to  a  tank,  giving  proper  attention  to  cleanliness  in 
the  stalls.  The  urine  or  liquid  manure  should  be  treated  in  the  tank 
with  some  absorbent  materials,  such  as  dried  and  screened  earth, 
strong  loam  being  the  best,  or  otherwise  dried  peat  soil,  or  dry 
and  charred  ashes,  all  of  which  will  answer  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  value  of  the  manure  as  a  good  dressing  for  pastures,  &c. 
On  no  account  must  the  liquid  remain  on  the  surface  of  the 
accumulations  in  the  tank,  because  fermentation  and  decompo- 
sition will  immediately  take  place,  not  only  reducing  the  value  of 
the  compost,  but  tainting  ^e  atmosphere  of  the  contiguous  sheds 
and  stalls.  In  removing  the  solid  excrement  it  may  be  cast  into 
the  tank  if  sufficiently  capacious,  otherwise  it  should  be  placed 
on  a  heap  of  dry  mould  under  cover,  in  which  case,  after  being 
turned  over  and  mixed,  it  will  form  a  manure  superior  to  that 
when  mixed  with  straw  litter.  Another  way  of  disposing  of  the 
liquid  and  solid  manure  is  to  flush  it  away  together  with  water 
into  a  tank,  to  be  used  on  Mr.  Mechi  and  Mr.  Hnstable*s  plan  for 
being  distributed  by  pump  and  hose  over  the  land  ;  but  we  d6  not 
advocate  this.  Another  plan  is  to  have  a  trench  or  pit  about 
8  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep  covered  with  a  sparred  floor  or  grating 
behind  the  animals ;  the  manure  then  drops  directly  upon  the 
grating,  and  passes  into  the  pit,  which  should  be  partially  filled 
with  absorbent  materials  at  intervals  as  above  stated,  and  the 
sparred  floor  kept  clean  by  sweeping  and  using  gypsum  strewed 
over.  Now,  any  of  these  plans  will  accommodate  either  dairy 
cattle  or  fatting  bullocks  without  being  likely  to  endanger  their 
health  or  injure  the  milk  for  dairy  purposes,  yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  manure  arising  from  fattening  bullocks  will 
pay  better  for  careful  attention  in  its  preservation  than  that 
derived  from  the  dairy  cattle. 

Having  referred  to  the  housing  of  cattle  on  pasture  farms  we 
will  notice  the  system  adopted  by  arable  land  formers,  which  is 

Eractised  in  various  counties,  but  especially  in  Norfolk.  It  is, 
owever,  upon  occupations  generally  where  the  farmer  is  de- 
barred from  selling  any  of  his  straw ;  he  in  consequence  follows 
a  plan  which  will  readily  and  at  litUe  expense  convert  the  extra 
stnw  into  useful  manure.  Now,  although  the  home  fanner  may 
have  a  considerable  portion  of  arable  land  produce  in  straw  to 
convert  into  manure,  yet  he  is  not  bound  to  do  so,  but  may  sell  it. 
We  shall,  however,  remark  on  "  Hammell "  or  court  accommoda- 


tion as  used  in  Norfolk  and  other  distzicts,  for  although  it  does 
not  meet  our  approval  entirely  for  fatting  bullocks,  yet  it  may  be 
used  wiUi  some  advantage  for  young  stock  in  the  winter  months, 
and  more  especially  those  whidi  are  kept  in  what  may  be  termed 
a  probationaiy  state,  in  readiness  for  entering  upon  pasture  feed- 
ing, and  to  be  fattened  thereon  in  the  summer  months.  These 
couxto  consist  of  a  lengthened  shed  divided  into  compartments,  to 
contain  eaaUy  fh>m  three  to  four  beasts,  with  a  doorway  to  each 
which  opens  into  small  uncovered  yanls.  Some  farmezs  feed  the 
animals  in  the  shed,  others  feed  them  with  moveable  racks  and 
troughs  outside,  and  it  is  contended  that  as  the  fatting  animals 
get  moderate  exercise  it  keeps  them  healthy  without  hindering 
their  fattening,  and  also  that  the  cost  of  attendance  is  less  than 
on  the  stall  system,  and  the  dung  being  constantly  covered  over 
with  fresh  litter  instead  of  being  removed.  It  is  not,  however, 
customary  wiUi  them  to  place  earth  on  the  floor  of  the  sheds  and 
open  coxuts ;  but  the  home  farmer  will  readily  see  the  advantage 
of  doing  so  if  he  thoxM  be  induced  to  adopt  this  system  with  his 
young  cattle,  but  forfottening  bullocks  all  tne  arguments  referring 
to  it  are  dead  against  the  "  Hammell "  system.  As  this  is  a  ques- 
tion of  vital  importance  upon  any  home  farm  we  recommend  that 
where  there  is  nearly  all  parkland  or  pasture  that  a  fair  portion 
of  arable  should  be  held  with  it,  in  order  that  a  fair  amount  of 
straw  produce  may  be  grown  for  the  purpose  of  littering  stock 
of  various  ages,  or  for  various  objecte.  In  most  cases— whether 
of  dairy  cows,  fatting  oxen,  or  the  calves  and  young  stock  reared 
—some  litter  will  be  required,  especially  in  the  case  of  calves  and 
yearlings,  for  although  these  can  be  managed  on  the  grass  pad- 
dock, wiUi  sheds  for  refuge  in  the  summer  months,  yet  in  winter, 
for  something  like  seven  months  out  of  the  twelve,  they  will 
require  to  be  housed  or  partially  sheltered  in  yards  in  the  night  or 
day  according  to  circumstences.  The  "  Hammell "  system  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  yearlings,  but  for  calves  of  any  age  up  to  nine  or 
ten  months  they  should  be  under  cover  when  not  grazing  on  the 
pastures.  Now,  for  these  the  boxes  or  divisions  under  coyer  will 
accommodate  them  ;  but  it  requires  the  careful  management  of 
earth  floors,  with  constant  littering  with  short  straw,  and  fine 
earth  added  occasionally,  in  ordn  to  prevent  foul  air  in  the  pens, 
for  we  hold  that  no  calf  pens  are  heuthy,  or  so  healthy  as  when 
the  manure  accumulates  under  them  upon  the  box  system,  as  we 
have  before  described.  But  especially  will  this  be  the  case  with 
fancy  stock,  or  animals  held  on  for  exhibition  purposes,  upon  the 
principle  of  early  maturity.  In  fact,  for  such  animals  they  should 
never  be  off  the  straw,  for  when  kept  in  boxes  three  or  four 
together,  according  to  age,  there  is  no  accommodation  which  will 
bring  them  forward  in  better  health  and  more  promising  con- 
dition for  exhibition,  as  we  have  proved  in  our  practice  for  many 
years,  whether  the  animals  were  shown  for  prises  or  went  straight 
to  the  buteher  for  slaughter.  Before  concluding  the  subject  we 
shall  refer  to  covered  farmsteads,  &c. 

(To  te  oontlnned.) 

WOEK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Horte  £aiottr.— The  importance  of  this  in  various  ways  after  the 
completion  of  harvest  imposes  upon  the  animals  severe  work,  so 
many  and  such  beneficial  tillages  being  required,  and  all  crowded 
into  the  space  between  harvest  and  the  middle  of  October,  this  being 
the  period  at  which  the  preparation  of  the  land  by  ploughing,  press- 
ing. Ac,  for  the  Wheat  seed  time  can  no  longer  be  delayed  without 
serious  risk.  There  is  no  way  so  advantageous  as  to  employ  steam 
power,  for  it  not  only  docs  a  lot  of  the  heaviest  work,  but  it  does  it 
within  a  given  time.  This  the  ordinary  horse  labour  of  the  farm  can- 
not often  accomplish  in  reasonable  time  in  any  season  upon  heavy 
soils,  much  less  in  an  autumn  like  thepresent,  when  there  is  a  heavy 
amount  of  horse  labour  in  arrear.  We  cannot  now  be  too  earlv  in 
ploughing  the  last  time  for  Wheat,  because  a  stale  and  mellow 
furrow  is  reallv  requisite  to  insure  a  good  seed  bed ;  but  although 
we  recommend  an  eariy  preparation  of  the  land  we  do  not  as  a  rule 
recommend  sowing  wheat  before  the  middle  of  October,  except 
under  peculiar  circumstanoes  of  soil,  situation,  and  aspect,  when  it 
can  only  be  decided  in  a  general  way  by  those  who  are  expenenced 
in  the  farming  of  a  particular  district.  Kve,  Trifolium,  winter 
Vetehes,  winter  Beans,  wmtcr  Barley,  Ac,  should  all  bo  sown  now,  ^ 
sooner  the  better.  We  nave  a  variety  of  winter  Barley  now  being  offered 
in  the  markets  which  we  have  not  noticed  for  some  time  until  last 
year.  Nearly  or  quite  fifty  years  ago  we  used  to  sow  it  as  spnng 
food  for  sheep  and  cattle.  It  is  even  more  forward  than  Bye,  and 
stands  the  frost  well.  It  does  not  grow  quite  so  thick  as  Bye,  but  is 
stouter  in  stalk  and  more  succulent.  Oabba^  plants  of  the  varieties 
required  for  the  feeding  of  stock  in  the  spnng  can  now  be  planted, 
for  it  may  so  happen  that  they  may  be  very  valuable  in  a  cold  dry 
season,  and  if  not  required  upon  the  home  farm  they  are  sure  to 
be  required  by  people  in  towns :  in  fact,  wherever  the  farms  are 
situated  near  to  populous  towns  the  vegetables  produced  ought  to 
be  of  such  kinds  as  are  likely  to  furnish  food  for  the  people  when 
the  stock  of  the  home  farm  cannot  consume  it  all  in  good  seascn. 


Kow  the  method  of  mftnnrmg  the  land  is  important,  and  in  the 
erent  of  the  soil  being  strong  and  heavy  the  land  shonld  be  laid 
faito  ridges  about  8  or  10  feet  wide  with  deep  land  farrows,  so  that 
the  water  may  drain  off  the  surface  qaicklv  in  order  to  insure  an 
early  growth :  but  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  friable  the  plants  may 
be  set  npon  land  ploughed  on  the  level,  except  in  case  it  is  very 
mnch  exposed.  We  then  prefer  to  plough  the  land  into  stetches 
18  inches  or  20  inches  apart,  and  set  the  plants  in  the  farrows  so 
that  they  may  be  protected  aeainst  the  catting  winds  and  frosts  of 
winter,  and  at  the  same  time  if  a  fall  of  snow  lies  on  the  land  for 
some  time  the  plants  will  be  corered  and  will  thns  be  protected 
affainst  larks,  wood  pigeons,  and  other  depredatorB--eTen  rabbits,  for 
aU  these  enemies  to  vegetation  often  destroy  snch  cro]^  as  yonng 
Oabbage  plants  daring  a  hard  winter.  If  the  land  requires  it  some 
ffaano  or  sapetphosphate  may  be  strewed  in  the  farrows  at  planting 
ume,  otherwise  some  other  hand  manare,  nitrate  of  soda,  Ac.,  may  be 
sown  in  spring  at  tiie  time  of  horse-hoeing,  which  will  encourage  the 
growtii  of  the  plants. 

Hand  Labattr.-^The  men  will  now  be  required  to  finish  the  trimming 
of  hedges.  It  should,  however,  be  done  before  this  time  to  be  com- 
pleted at  the  proper  Ume,  also  finishing  off  the  com  ricks  by  thatching 
and  trimminff  the  ontsides.  For  this  work  the  newly  invented  hedge- 
dipping  implement  will  answer  well  and  make  the  ricks  look  very 
neat  if  property  done,  for  the  home  farmer  should  remember  that 
most  landowners  like  to  see  the  ricks  and  stackyards  neat  and  dean. 
The  nndmrwood  in  the  hedgerows  and  coppices  will  now  be  ripe  for 
entting,  a^  it  makes  no  farther  growth  after  the  middle  of  this  month  j 
besides  which  the  rods  always  work  kinder  and  freer  when  converted 
into  hoops,  Ac,  whOst  the  wood  is  soft  and  kind.  All  timber  cut  for 
repairs  during  the  spring  shoald  now  be  entirelv  cleared  off  the  fields 
or  woodland^  and  the  heavy  timber  carts,  ac^  wUl  do  bat  little 
injary  if  employed  before  the  autamn  rains  set  in.  The  dairy  cows 
and  also  the  young  stock  will  now  reqnire  some  sopplementary  food, 
sach  as  Clover,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  or  late-sown  Aape  and  Vetches, 
otherwise  early  Turnips,  Oabbages,  drc  Where  these  auxiliaries 
cannot  be  obtained  an  allowance  of  2  or  8  lbs.  of  linseed  cake  or  8  or 
4  lbs.  of  cotton  cake  per  head  shonld  be  given  daily,  as  the  pastures 
are  now  getting  stale,  except  in  those  cases  where  grass  hiu  been 
specially  reserved  for  antamn  feeding.  Now  is  the  time  to  purchase 
cows  having  recently  calved,  in  order  to  maintain  a  fall  sapply  of  milk, 
4o^for  the  winter  months.  The  young  Clover  plants,  whether  grown 
in  Wheat  or  Lent  com,  may  now  be  f^  off  bv  sheep  withont  injury, 
if  not  fed  down  too  close,  up  to  the  1st  of  October ;  but  from  that  time 
shoald  be  reserved  to  make  a  little  foliage  to  protect  the  crown  buds 
and  stems  daring  winter.  If  the  seeds  are  not  very  strong  it  is  best 
not  to  feed  them  at  all,  as  they  then  stand  the  wmter  better. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  A  HOME  FARM.— No.  1. 

CouNTBTeentlemen  who  are  landed  proprietors  are  accnstomed 
to  retain  a  nirm  in  their  own  hands  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  their  residence  for  the  prodaction  of  farm  produce  to  sapply 
the  wants  of  their  honsehold.  The  plan  is  based  upon  the  soandest 
prhiciples  of  economy,  and  when  well  carried  out  combines  the 
advantages  of  a  regular  sapply,  produced  at  the  lowest  i>os8ible 
cost,  of  food  that  is  wholesome,  fresh,  and  sweet.  Having  for 
some  time  had  the  management  of  an  estate  upon  which  this 
system  of  home  fanning  is  thoroughly  and  successfully  carried 
out,  I  purpose  giving  an  account  of  what  is  done  and  how  it  has 
been  found  to  answer. 

A  full  supply  is  maintained  throughout  the  year  of  milk,  cream, 
butter,  eggs,  chickens,  mutton,  biuson,  hams,  lard,  flour,  hay, 
straw,  and  com.  Pork,  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Pigeons  are 
supplied  when  in  season.  The  main  crop  of  Potatoes,  with 
Carrots,  Turnips,  and  other  root  crops,  is  also  grown  here.  I  may 
add  in  passing,  tiiat  when  to  this  is  added  the  gamekeeper's  usual 
quantum  of  game,  fish,  and  venison,  a  house  is  rendered  almost 
independent  of  the  butcher  and  provision  merchant. 

Of  the  size  of  a  home  farm  it  is  difficult  to  submit  any  general 
positive  statement,  local  peculiarities  of  climate  and  soU  must 
always  be  taken  into  consideration.  A  few  acres  more  rather 
than  less  than  is  considered  absolutdy  necessary  may  always  be 
retained  profitably,  for  the  home  farmer  has  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  a  market  close  at  band  for  the  bulk  of  his  produce,  and 
has  no  difficulty  in  the  profitable  disposal  of  what  is  not  required 
for  home  consumption ;  for  although  he  has  in  his  annual  state- 
ment to  show  dear  proof  that  the  farm  is  paying  the  popular 
^ three  incomes" — the  landord*s,  the  tenant's,  and  the  interest 
upon  capital  invested  in  its  culture  as  well  as  a  surplus  to  be 
ezpendea  in  future  improvements,  yet  he  is  not  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice his  superfluous  stock  to  raise  funds  for  the  rent  day,  but 
can  await  each  favourable  turn  in  the  markets  before  effecting 
a  sale. 

Statements  are  occasionally  published  of  what  wonderful  things 
may  be  done  upon  a  very  limited  area  of  land — how  an  acre  will 
maintain  a  cow,  and  other  acres  can  be  made  to  do  something 
equally  wonderful.    Tempting  as  such  statements  are,  they  must 


always  be  received  with  reserve  and  acted  upon  with  extreme 
caution.  To  obtain  large  returns  from  farm  land  a  system  of  high 
culture  akin  to  that  of  market  gardening  must  be  pursued,  and 
the  outlay  of  capital  will  be  proportionatdy  high.  The  thing  is 
as  clear  as  the  day ;  it  is  an  expensive  high-pressure  system 
always  to  be  avoided  when  possible,  for  very  high  farming  only 
answers  under  very  favourable  circumstances. 

Two  hundred  acres  may  be  taken  as  the  maximum  size  for  a 
large  establishment  of  the  flrst^slass,  consisting  of  the  family  and 
about  thirty  servants.  For  oidinaiy  and  more  numerous  estaolish- 
ments  fifty  acres  less  will  suffice.  At  first  sight  this  area  may 
appear  in  excess  of  ordinaiy  requirements,  but  in  making  calcu- 
lanons  a  broad  maigin  must  be  allowed  for  visiting  company,  as 
well  as  for  adverse  seasons.  Acddents  and  disease  among  live 
stock  must  also  be  expected.  No  produce  of  inferior  quality  must  be 
sent  to  the  house ;  but  then  it  can  readily  be  sold  with  the  surplus, 
which  must  always  exist  in  order  that  the  farm  may  f^oijj  sustain 
its  legitimate  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  regular  supply.  To  do  this 
well  requires  some  experience  combing  with  sound  judgment 
and  the  exereise  of  a  considerable  amount  of  care  and  forethought. 
I  wiU  next  refer  to  the  management  of   the  soil. — Edwabd 

LUCKHUBST. 

THE  INSECT  FOES  OF  THE  MANGOLD   WURTZEL. 

WBiTiNa  upon  this  important  plant,  Mr.  Dickson  stated  in 
1844  that  in  the  general  way  it  appeared  to  be  little  affected  by 
insects  or  by  drought.  More  extended  observations  do  not  sustain 
this  favourable  view  with  regard  to  insects,  for  it  has  been  noticed 
to  be  liable,  not  only  to  the  attacks  of  those  insects  which  infest 
Beet,  but  also  to  several  that  are  only  too  abundant  on  the  Turnip. 
One  of  these,  which  has  done  notable  damage  to  the  Mangold 
Wurtzel  in  several  localities,  is  the  grub  or  larva  of  the  fly  known 
in  science  as  Anthomyia  bete,  the  first  account  of  which  was 
published  in  Curtis*s  "  Farm  Insects  *'  (1860),  the  species  having 
oeen  observed  a  few  years  previously.  Mr.  Curtis  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  was  not  a  pc^t  likdy  to  do  much  harm,  though  he 
suggested  that  it  might  render  the  leaves  of  the  Mangold  Wurtsd 
unwholesome  food  for  cattle.  He  thought  also  that  it  was  a 
species,  the  increase  of  which  was  hdd  in  check  by  a  minute 
puaslte,  and,  indeed,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  examples  of  the 
female  insect.  In  appearance  this  fly  resembles  somewhat  the 
Onion  fly  (A.  ceparum),  which,  with  the  even  more  abundant 
Cabbage  fly  (A.  rt^cumS,  is  unpleasantly  known  in  our  gardens. 
The  habit  of  the  larva  of  A.  betas  is  decidedly  different  from  that 
of  the  preceding,  since  it  mines  the  leaves,  speedily  reducing  them 
to  decay,  and  where  thousands  are  at  work  in  a  field  it  presents  a 
wretdied  aspect,  the  remedy  suggested  by  Curtis — viz.,  the  pmch- 
ing  of  each  leaf  the  moment  it  is  discovered  to  contfUn  a  larva, 
bemg  inapplicable  on  a  large  scale.  This  larva  is  pale  green, 
scarcdy  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  when  adult,  pointed  at  the 
head  and  rather  broad  at  the  tail ;  it  turns  to  a  pupa  within  the 
leaf.  Curtis  thus  describes  the  male  fly :— Ashy  grey,  dothed 
with  black  bristly  hairs ;  head  semi-orbicular ;  eyes,  laige  brown ; 
face  satiny  white,  with  a  bright  chestnut-coloured  line  down  the 
middle ;  protruding  lip  and  ^pi  black  ;  winj^s  transparent,  tinted 
with  tawny  at  the  base ;  legs  longish  and  bristly.  The  female  fly 
has  been  taken  this  year  and  presents  some  points  of  difference 
which  will  be  noted  shortly. 

Another  spedes  of  this  genus,  Anthomyia  grava,  has  done  some 
damage  on  the  Continent  to  Mangold  Wartzd  and  also  to  Beet, 
producing  cavities  in  the  bulbs ;  but  though  a  native  of  Britain, 
it  has  not  hesa  yet  reported  as  injurious  to  our  crops.  The  male 
fly  has  a  black  trunk  and  legs,  an  ash-coloured  bodv,  with  darker 
bands  and  black  spots.  The  female  is  ash-coloured,  with  a  black 
line  down  the  centre  of  the  body.  The  size  of  each  is  under  a 
quarter  of  an  inch. 

The  insect  commonly  but  erroneously  called  the  Turnip  flea — 
properlv  a  beetle  named  Haltica  nemorum — ^visits  the  Mangold 
Wurtzel.  As  early  as  April  or  May  the  females  deposit  their  eggs 
upon  the  young  plants,  and  the  larvse  shortly  after  are  found 
within  winding  burrows  formed  in  the  pulp  of  the  leaves.  They 
are  full  grown  in  less  than  three  weeks,  quitting  their  mines 
usually  to  become  pup».  Several  broods  of  these  may  follow 
each  other  in  the  course  of  one  season. 

The  larva  of  another  beetle,  Silpha  opaca,  did  much  harm  to  the 
Mangold  Wurtzel  in  Ireland  durmg  1844  and  some  years  subse- 
quent. It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  noticed  in 
Britain.  It  is  conspicuous,  being  an  external  feeder,  devouring  the 
leaves  down  to  the  root  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Within 
a  mixed  field,  where  grew  also  Potatoes,  Turnips,  Peas,  and  Beans, 
this  larva  rejected  these  to  fasten  upon  the  Mangold  Wurtzd. 
Squat  in  form,  with  short  legs  and  a  black  and  shining  skin,  this 
iajva  has  a  near  resemblance  to  a  woodlouse  ;  the  males,  however, 
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Ktt  ntber  longer  and  narrower  than  the  fleniales.  Bait  and  Hvie 
have  been  found  to  hare  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  them. 

The  caterpillars  of  two  moths  ooeasionaUj  frequent  our  oropa 
of  Mangold  Wurtcel,  and  in  appearance  and  habit  they  have  a 
great  resemblanoe  to  eadi  other.  The j  are  fat  browA  caterpillars 
allied  to  the  cTer-abundant  Mamestra  Brasstcs.  One  of  these 
produces  ^e  Turnip  moth  (Agrotis  segetam),  the  other  the  Heart 
and  Ihfft  (A.  exclamationis).  The  larrss  of  both  are  hatched  in 
spring,  when  they  at  first  feed  upon  the  leatves^  but  shortly  burrow 
undenfroond,  where  they  destroy  the  roots,  often  ooming  forth 
at  nignt  to  attack  tiie  stem  <^  the  crown  of  the  plant.  The  late 
Bdward  Newman  remarked  tiiati  the  farmers  have  brought  upon 
themselTes  the  trouble  Vouj  hare  had  from  these  pests  by  en- 
oonraging  the  deatruction  of  rooks  and  stariings,  their  especial 
enemice.  The  partridge  also  seeks  them  eagerly,  particularly  the 
larra  <rf  A.  segetom.  Curtis  received  between  1636  and  1642 
maoy  aceoimts  of  the  damage  done  to  young  Mangold  Wurtael  by 
the  larra  of  A.  ezdamaiionis. 

Oor  list  is  not  exhausted,  for  the  almost  omniTorous  larva  of 
the  oraaefly  (Tipula  oleraoea)  in  some  years  seriously  affects  this 
plant,  nor  does  it  always  escape  the  wireworm.  Swarms  of  a 
minute  Podura,  a  jumping  mite,  are  occasionally  seen  upon  the 
leaves,  but  they  are  not  harmful. 

The  most  decidedly  injarious  to  the  crops  during  the  present 
year  is  the  pest  first  named.  We  saw  in  July  many  acres  of 
Mangold  Wurtzels  without  a  healthy  leaf  on  them,  and  the  crops 
were  practically  ruined.  There  were  millions  of  maggots  in  the 
field.  We  counted  two  hundred  in  the  leaves  of  one  plant,  and 
as  may  be  expected  they  were  speedily  devoured  and  the  small 
roots  remained  in  a  standstill  state.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what 
course  to  pursue  under  those  circumstances,  but  it  would  be  at 
least  prudent  to  grow  the  Mangold  Wurtzel  crops  next  season 
as  far  as  nossible  from  the  fields  that  have  been  so  persistently 
attacked  uiis  year. 

POULTRY  NOTES. 

The  Daibt  Show.— Owing  to  the  liberality  of  several  donors 
of  money  and  special  prizes  the  schedule  of  the  Dairy  Show  is 
this  year  a  much  more  liberal  one  than  last  year.  Doikings  are 
aided  by  a  gift  of  £10  from  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Peel ;  they  have  six 
classes  'with  prizes  of  £3,  £2,  and  £1  in  each.  Cochins  are  shown 
in  pairs  and  have  four  classes,  Brahmas  the  same  number,  Ham- 
burghs  five,  Qame  six.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  poultry 
schedule  save  a  class  fbr  Plymouth  Rocks.  There  are  four  classes 
for  dead  poultiy^  which  are  admitted  up  to  ten  o'clock  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Show,  and  may  be  remored  at  5  p.m.  on  the  third 
day.  The  Judges  are  Messrs.  T.  C.  Bnmell,  O.  B.  Cresswell,  6. 
Matthew,  R.  Teebay,  and  G.  S.  Sainsbury.  We  are  particulariy 
pleased  to  see  the  name  of  the  last-named  gentleman,  as  the 
Waterfowl  are  sure  to  be  most  ably  judged.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  Cresswell  only  allowed  his  name  to  be  put  down  conditionally 
— ix.y  in  case  he  should  be  well  enough  to  officiate.  For  Pigeons 
there  are  throughout  three  prizes  of  £2,  £1,  and  10«.  in  each 
class ;  Pouters  have  seven  classes.  Carriers  nine.  Dragoons  eight, 
Tumblers  six.  Barbs  six,  Jacobins  fire,  Fantails  two,  Owls  four, 
Turbits  four,  Antwerps  five,  and  Nuns,  Trumpeters,  Magpies, 
Runts,  and  Suabians  ^ch  a  single  dass. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  A.  Dar^  of  Little  Ness,  Shrewsbury, 
has  been  elected  to  the  office  of  Co-Treasurer  of  the  Poultry  Club, 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rer.  H.  R.  Peel. 

The  Poultry  Club  is,  it  is  said,  likely  to  hold  a  show  early  in 
January  in  one  of  the  home  counties,  open  alone  to  the  members 
of  the  Club. 

We  have  often  advocated  the  proper  subdiyision  of  classes  for 
poultry  where  several  different  colours  of  the  same  rariety  other- 
wise comi>ete  together  as  a  politic  measure  even  from  a  monetary 
point  of  view.  An  analysis  of  the  entries  tins  week  at  the  Wor- 
cester Show  quite  confirms  our  opinion.  Game  had  four  dasses 
and  sixty-two  entries,  Cochins  four  classes  and  fifty-seven  entsries, 
Brahmas  four  dasses  and  sixty-nine  entries.  The  five  varieties  of 
Hambuighs  competed  together  in  two  classes,  and  the  result  was 
that  seven  cockerels  and  deven  pullets  appeared,  and  this  at  a 
place  very  accessible  from  the  great  Hamburgh-breeding  districts. 
The  Variety  class  too— to  which  Malays,  Minorcas,  Andalnsians, 
Saltans,  Silkies,  and  manr  other  rarieties  were  releafated— con- 
tained only  seren  pairs  of  birds.  Bantams  again  had  six  classes 
(by  no  means  too  many),  and  mustered  in  consequence  ninety- 
four  birds. 

DOES  LIKE  PRODUCE  LIKE? 

Ak  applioant  for  information  says,  '<  Does  like  produce  l&e  f " 
We  answer,  as  we  have  answered  before,  **  Yes  "  and  "*  No.''    la 


all  admitted  breeds,  Polands,  Codiins,  Game,  tfae  Tarieties  of 
Ducks  and  others  that  haye  the  stamp  of  originality  upon  then, 
like  (oodttoes  like — not,  howeyer,  to  a  feather.  The  pFeyatonos  of 
dark  ones  in  a  Cochin,  the  brown  breast  sometfanes  thrown  by  the 
ofEspring  of  Black  Red  Game  fowls,  and  the  increase  of  black 
feathers  in  tiie  white  top  of  the  Poland  continually  occur,  but 
nothing  beyond  this.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  breeding  MalBj 
from  Game,  or  Dorking  from  Cochin,  or  Muscovy  from,  an  Ayles- 
bury Duck.  Strange  Uiings  are  sometimes  heard  of  ;  but  in  those 
instances  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  birds  whence  sprung  the 
anomalies  were  themselves  impure  and  croas-fared,  and  had  Uirova 
back  to  a  distant  cross* 

If  we  go  beyond  our  poultry  ytid,  and  look  among  wild  kinds, 
we  find  this  truth  borne  out.  Bvery  speeies  is  distint^y  separate ; 
and  although  when  domesticated  there  haye  been  instances  of 
different  breeds  intermixing,  yet  the  result  has  always  been  a 
hybrid— an  animal  incapable  of  increasing  or  continuiog  its 
spedes.  We  belteve  there  is  no  known  instuice  of  hybrids  in  a 
state  of  nature.  Those  most  common  in  a  domestic  state  are 
between  common  fowl  and  Pheasant,  ordinary  and  Muscovy 
Ducks,  Pintail  and  Wild  Ducks,  Canada  and  Barnacle  Geese. 
They  have  been  seen  between  the  Golden  and  common  Pheasant^ 
but  veiy  rardy. 

Distinguished  from  these  we  have  a  mannfactmed  fowl  in  the 
Sdmght  Bantam.  An  this  is  a  compound  of  many  yarieties  of 
tiie  same  spedes,  it  retains  its  prodoetiye  piic^)erties»  It  is  tme 
some  difference  in  shape  was  desired  and  aCTieved  ;  but  tlie  main 
point  was  feather,  or,  to  speak  more  correc^y,  colour.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  eyery  feather  is  or  should  be  accuratdy 
laced,  and  it  was  by  most  skilful  and  patient  combinations  accom- 
plished. When,  however,  these  birds  are  kept  apart  from  all 
others  of  the  same  breed,  a  fsw  years  are  sufficient  to  destroy  aU 
beauty ;  and  as  to  gain  eoiain  points  it  was  often  necessaiy  to 
make  use  of  a  bird  possessing  onfy  one  of  them,  JMoed  to  positiye 
nglinesB  in  other  respects,  so.  when  these  birds  are  left  aloae,  and 
the  combination  that  made  them  handsome  is  not  renewed,  they 
seem  to  lose  everythmg  that  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  become 
ugHer  than  any  other,  showing  prindpally  the  most  objectionable 
paris  only  of  those  birds  from  which  &ey  were  made. 

In  this  instance,  then,  like  does  not  produce  like  ;  but  the  law 
ol  Nature  shows  itself  in  this  as  in  oUier  things,  wise  and  im- 
mutable. One  chemist,  by  a  skilful  combination  of  various  drugs 
or  minerals,  may  succeed  in  forming  that  which  he  requires ;  but 
if  it  be  left  to  itself  and  inspected  after  a  time  it  will  probably  be 
seen  the  oomponent  parts  have  already  divided  themsehres.  Just 
so  in  the  Sebright  Bantams  :  the  two  colours,  no  longer  skilfully 
blended  or  divided,  become  patches,  the  acenrate  comb  becomes  n 
deformity,  and  the  once  beautif  al  breed  is  to  aU  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  mongrel.  In  a  distinct  breed — as  for  instance  Cochin 
or  Dorking,  no  period  of  interbreeding  will  cause  it  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  any  ether  breed.  Degeneracy  dK>ws  itsdf  by 
stunted  growth,  crooked  limbs,  and  lai^  joints;  its  effect  on 
colour  is  to  increase  white  just  in  proportion  to  the  growing  weak- 
ness of  the  animal.  Like  produces  like  in  every  pure  breed ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  get  one  yariety  from  another,  unless  at  some 
time  there  had  been  a  mixture  of  it  in  the  parent. 


VARIETIES. 
The  Hemel  Hempstbai)  Poultet  and  Pigboit  Show.— This 
Show,  which  will  be  held  on  the  29th  and  dOth  inst,  promises  to 
be  evea  mors  saeoeasfal  than  in  former  years ;  6M  entries  have  been 
made— poultry  405,  Pigeons  2i6.  When  St  is  remenbered  tiiat  the 
poultry  must  in  all  cases  be  birds  of  1080,  and  that  in  the  local  classes 
birds  must  have  been  hatshed  and  reared  by  the  exhibitors  residing 
within  a  radius  of  twdye  miles,  the  result  must  be  considered  very 
satisfactory.  All  the  classos  (fifty-seven)  haye  recdved  the  requisite 
number  of  ten  entries,  with  tiae  exosption  <rf  those  in  the  open  dasses 
lor  Hambnrgfas,  Polands,  liuBgsfaans,  Scotch  Oreys,  and  Sebright 
Bantams,  which  haye  been  erased  from  th?  Hst  in  accordance  with 
Rule  3 ;  the  entry  fees  with  an  allowanoe  for  post-office  order  and 
postage  having  been  duly  returned  to  those  exhibitors  who  made 
entries  in  those  classes.  The  k>oal  classes  haye  been  filled  without 
any  exception,  and  many  of  the  open  dasses  ars  yery  strongly  re* 
presented.  The  prize  money  has  been  deposited  in  the  Bucks  and 
Oxon  Bank,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  dieque  together  with  the  prise 
cards,  to  the  successfal  exhibitors  on  the  day  succeeding  the  Show. 
Kr.  K.  Leno  will  judge  in  the  open  classes,  vie*  Mc  Cresswell,  who 
retires  from  the  oflftee  of  Judge,  as  the  fibow  this  year  is  not  held 
under  the  rules  of  Che  Poultry  CSab. 


* 
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—  BOTAL  AGRicm;ri7KAL  CoLLBQiw— Mr.  John  Scott  has  been 
iqipointed  Professor  of  Agrioultiife  and  Bstate  Management  in  the 
B^al  Agrionltnral  College  at  Girenoester.  Mr.  Bcott  studied  agricul- 
ture at  the  TJnirerBitj  of  Edinbnrgh,  and  has  bad  many  years'  prac- 
tical experience  in  farming,  estate  management,  and  land  raining, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  He  is  the  author  of  two  well- 
known  books  on  farm  and  estate  raloations,  and  was  formerly  Editor 
of  the  Farm  Journal, 

EiTBcrs  OF  THE  HARVEST.— Whatever  may  be  the  reports 

about  the  harvest  from  different  parts  of  the  conntiy,  the  returns 
from  the  Statistical  and  Ckmi  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
most  satlsftMstory.  The  price  of  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley  was  con- 
siderably lower  last  week  than  it  has  been  for  any  corresponding 
week  for  several  years  past.  The  average  price  of  Wheat  last  week 
was  89f.  lldL  per  quarter,  or  8#.  id,  per  quarter  lower  than  it  was  for 
the  corresponding  week  tcft  the  preceding  four  yfars*  The  average 
price  of  Bi^ley  was  88f .  ftd,^  or  about  8«.  2d.  cheaper ;  and  the  average 
priceof  Oats  waff  20i.7d.  per  quarter,  or  about  4«.  per  quarter  lower 
than  it  was  for  the  corresponding  weeks  for  the  preceding  fonr 
years. 

—^  QOAT  BHOW.—The  Goat  Show  at  the  Alexandra  Palace 
proved  a  great  success,  a  large  number  of  these  interesting  and 
useful  animals  bdng  exhibited*  The  first  priie  for  a  he  Goat  was 
won  by  a  remarkable  animal  belonging  to  the  Baroness  Bnrdett- 
Goutts,  a  Hungarian  Goat  of  great  size.  Mr.  G.  Tredgold  was 
placed  second  with  a  finely  formed  animal.  The  development  of  the 
sixe  of  Goats  is  one  result  which  tho  British  Goat  Society  hopes  to 
attain  by  the  disoouTAgement  of  too  early  breeding.  Itt,  Stephen 
Holmes  pAgler,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  British  OotX  Society,  the 
Jndge  at  this  Show,  sent  to  the  Exhibition  (though  not  for  compe- 
tition) a  most  interesting  animal — the  Angora  or  Mohair  Goat. 
Among  the  foreign  Goats  were  some  belonging  to  Lady  Emily 
Pigott,  including  a  Spanish  Goat.  Mr.  Clarence  Bartlett,  one  of  the 
prizetakers,  showed  a  Nubian  Goat.  According  to  Mr.  Pegler,  who 
is  the  author  of  a  book  on  Goats,  these  are  the  ^  points"  to  be  looked 
for  in  a  good  milch  Goat  >-*She  should  be  '^  as  large  as  possible  in 
size,  with  small  compact  head,  broad  at  the  forehead  and  narrow 
about  the  muzzle,  eyes  large  and  prominent,  the  shorter  the  horns 
the  better  (those  devoid  of  any  being  usually  very  good  milkers), 
ears  large  and  somewhat  pendulous.  The  hair  of  the  body  should 
be  tolerably  short,  hard,  and  stifi!,  and  not  too  abundant.  Large 
teats  are  almost  as  essential  as  a  big  udder."  It  was  intereeting  to 
note  the  number  of  Goats  coming  up  to  this  standard  at  the  Exhi- 
bition. One  of  the  finest  was  shown  by  Mr.  Orookenden,  but  which 
only  secured  a  second  prize  because  of  its  breed  not  being  con- 
sidered so  purely  British  as  Mr.  Clark's,  which  accordingly  took  the 
first  prize  in  a  class  entitled  British  she  Goats.  Babylonian,  Dutch, 
and  Circassian  Gkjats  are  erhibited,  and<a  number  of  kids  of  different 
varieties.  The  Show  wae  ably  managed  by  Mr.  Wilton,  late  of  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

Thi  Spxaksr  oh  FARxmo^— At  Glynde  Harvest  Home,  on 

Saturday,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  gave  his  annual 
address  to  those  engaged  on  his  estate.  He  said  he  had  been  a  ftemer 
thirty  years,  and  throughout  that  period  had  keenly  watched  the 
harvest  periods  from  year  to  year.  The  weather  during  the  late 
harvest  had  been  among  the  best  ever  enjoyed,  so  far  as  his  know* 
ledge  wmt  He  thought  he  could  speak  with  confidence  in  staMng 
that  the  harvest  period  of  last  year  was  one  of  the  worst  on  record. 
He  had  prepared  a  statement  showing  the  rainfall,  sunshine,  and 
number  of  rainy  days  during  tbe  months  of  January  to  September 
1879-90.  Tbe  facts  were  very  interesting.  Thcj  showed  that  in 
August  of  last  year  the  fall  of  rain  was  neariy  6  inches,  while  during 
the  corresponding  period  this  year  the  depth  in  the  district  was  lest 
than  an  inch.  The  average  rainfall  of  the  district  was  rather  over 
S  inches  per  month,  and  therefore  the  disastrous  comseqnences  attend- 
ing  tbe  great  additional  quantity  of  rain  last  year  were  easily  under- 
stood, as  wen  as  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  decrease  during  last  month. 
He  feared  that  1879  was  a  most  disastrous  year  to  those  engaged  In 
agriculture,  both  owners  and  occupiers .  It  was  satisfactory,  however, 
to  know  that  while  two  classes  had  suffered  greatly,  thc»e  actually 


engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  had  suffered  no  diminution  in 
their  wages,  and  they  had  brought  to  them  tuppliet  <^  food  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  at  the  cheapest  rates.  There  are  some  who 
believed  the  English  fanner  cannot  successfully  compete  in  food 
production  with  his  rival  in  the  Western  Worid ;  but  he  had  no 
misgivings  on  that  score,  provided  we  were  Ueesed  with  average 
seasons. 

Thb  Fowl  Omnibus.— Now  that  the  crops  are  pretty  well 

carried,  and  the  g^und  is  dry  and  hard,  there  is  the  best  chance  possible 
for  the  farmers'  wives  to  insist  upon  the  institution  of  a  fowl  omnibus 
or  two  on  every  farm.  This  simple  and  too-much-ignored  apparatus 
consists  of  a  travelling  waggon,  which  may  be  of  almost  any  shape 
and  size,  from  that  of  a  railway  carriage  to  that  of  a  bathing  machine. 
A  moveable  house,  such  as  many  gipsies  use,  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose admirably ;  but  nothing  is  better  than  the  vehicle  from  which 
it  derives  its  name,  and  which  is  the  most  durable  as  well  as  the 
most  capacious  to  be  found.  The  inside  of  the  carriage,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  prepared  for  its  new  use  by  being  cleared  of  all  its  usual 
fixfaigs  and  adornments,  and  provided  in  the  place  thereof  with  a 
great  number  of  perches  fixed  crosswise  from  the  roof  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  floor,  and  arranged  so  that  each  row  is  a  little  on 
one  side  of  the  one  above,  and  not  directly  beneath  it.  Upon  these 
perches  the  fowls  roost  in  rows,  and  they  can  be  packed  very  close 
indeed  as  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  ventilation  at  the  top,  and  the 
floor  is  well  strewn  with  sand  or  sawdust.  The  manner  of  employ- 
ing the  fowl  omnibus  is  this :  As  soon  as  a  com  field  is  cleared  of 
crops  it  is  wheeled  out  to  the  stubble  with  all  its  occupants  safely 
shut  in.  The  door  is  then  opened,  and  they  either  fly  or  walk  down 
a  convenient  canseway  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  stubble 
affords  them  not  only  abundance  of  fbod  of  great  variety — both 
grain,  insects,  and  earthworm— but  also  a  spacious  recreation  ground 
over  which  they  roam  at  large.  Towards  evening  they  are  said  to  be 
always  ready  to  return — tired,  but  contented — ^to  their  shelter,  when 
the  door  is  shut  and  secured,  and  the  happy  family  is],  left  in  peace 
till  the  morning,  or  wheeled  back  to  the  yard  if  there  is  any  fear  of 
nocturnal  thieves.  When  one  pasture  ground  has  been  well  cleaned 
a  move  is  made  to  another,  and  the  chickens  are  thus  kept  going  for 
weeks  without  any  expense,  and  return  to  the  poultry  yard  in  excel- 
lent condition  for  being  fatted  or  even  slain  at  once."*.  The  land  is  at 
the  same  time  immensely  benefited  by  the  clearance  of  slugs,  insects, 
and  grubs  which  the  feathered  holi^y  makers  have  effected^ — {Iriih 
Farmer^  Gazette.) 

-»-  GvuTMJL  FowLg.— The  doD>e8tic  Gufaiea  Fowl  In  ordinary 
circumstances  can  hardly  be  considered  profitable  poultry,  but  its 
character  has  nevertheless  been  considerably  belied.  We  have  heard 
it  said  that  it  oould  not  be  kept  on  account  of  the  screeching  noise  it 
makes ;  but  we  cannot  understand  how  anyone  objecting  on  that 
ground  can  abide  the  noise  of  an  ordinary  code,  mudi  lets  of  an 
ordinary  farmyard ;  since,  disagreeable  as  the  cry  is  (reaembling  the 
noise  of  a  creaking  axle  more  than  anything  else  we  can  think  of),  it 
is  very  seldom  heard  near  the  house.  Sounder  objections  are  found 
in  the  straying  proclivities  of  the  fowl ;  its  disposition  to  lay  away, 
by  which  many  eggs  are  lost;  and  its  pugnacious  habit  of  beating 
otiMr  varieties  of  poultry.  But  for  this  hater  trick  it  Would  long 
since  have  been  naturalised  as  a  game  bird,  havfaig  been  tuned  into 
covert  with  perfect  success ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  Guinea 
Fowls  drove  away  other  descriptions  of  game  to  tnch  an  extent  that 
the  birds  had  to  be  destroyed  on  that  account,  the  Pheasants  being 
most  valued.  As  a  domestic  bird,  however,  these  bad  qnaUtiet  are 
susceptible  of  much  amelioration,  provided  the  treatment  be  kind  and 
good.  It  is  almost  hopeless  to  commence  a  stock  with  adult  birds ; 
dtecOj  they  are  left  at  liberty  they  are  "off,"  and  probably  never 
return.  But  by  setting  eggs  under  common  hens,  and  rearing  them 
at  home,  they  grow  up  much  tamer,  and  will  flock  round  the  person 
who  feeds  them,  and  even  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  up  and  petted, 
like  other  poultry.  When  reared  thus  kindly,  and  secluded  nests  are 
provided,  they  will  generally  lay  in  the  house ;  said  if  perches  are 
placed  high  for  them,  and  they  are  regularly  fed  every  night,  will 
roost  at  home  also.  So  far  domesticated  they  will  pay  to  rear  in 
fAaott  wher*  they  can  have  ami^e  range  for  their  flesh  alone,  which 
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18  most  delicious,  resembling  that  of  the  Pheasant.  The  hen  lays 
from  sixty  to  a  hnndred  eggs  per  annum,  the  eggs  being  rather  small, 
Terj  poinled  at  the  end,  and  of  a  dark  cream  colour.  These  eggs  are 
of  beautifal  flayonr,  and  there  is  considerable  demand  for  them  in 
London,  where  we  have  often  seen  them  exposed  for  sale  Li  little 
baskets  lined  with  green  moss.— (From  The  Illuttrated  Booh  of  Poultry 
for  April.) 

THE  PROFESSORSHIP  OP  APICULTURE. 

[A  CONYEBSATIOK.] 

Mb.  6. — I  daresay  you  are  aware,  Mr.  P,  that  there  is  now 
afloat  in  the  bee-keeping  community  the  idea  that  we  are  going 
to  have  in  England  a  professor  of  apicaltoie.  I  have  come  here 
to-night  with  the  hope  that  yon  will  let  me  have  year  opinions 
about  the  matter.  I  should  like  to  know  if  vou  think  the  country 
is  ripe  and  ready  for  a  professor,  and  also  if  it  is  possible  to  find 
a  gentleman  ripe  and  ready  for  the  professorship. 

Mr.  p. — I  am  aware  that  there  has  been  some  talk  about  having 
a  professor,  but  whether  the  bee-keepers  of  Great  Britain  would 
attach  much  importance  to  such  an  appointment  I  cannot  say. 
On  this  point  there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  If  a  qualified 
and  suitable  gentleman  be  foimd  and  he  accepts  the  office  I  believe 
the  appointment  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  nation,  and  if  an 
unqualified  person  get  the  appointment  it  wiU  be  a  misfortune 
for  the  nation.    Such  a  person  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Mb.  B. — In  what  ways  would  a  qualified  and  able  man  do  good 
as  a  professor  7 

Mb.  p. — His  appointment  to  the  office  would  raise  him  to  the 
highest  platform  of  teaching  and  give  him  a  nation  to  Instruct. 
His  utterances  would  be  extensively  quoted  by  the  periodical 
press  of  the  country,  and  be  well  read  throughout  the  land.  The 
responsibility  of  his  position  would  cause  him  to  ponder  deeply 
every  phase  of  apiculture,  and  cause  him  to  take  broad  and 
commanding  views  of  his  profession.  His  language,  spoken  or 
written,  would  be  clear  and  weighty,  and  his  teaching  would 
generally  follow  and  run  on  the  lines  of  his  own  experience  and 
seldom  in  advance  of  it.  A  professor  of  apiculture  should  be  a 
person  of  very  extensive  experience — one  who  has  managed  and 
can  manage  bees  successfully  and  profitably,  and  well  able  to  tell 
others  how  to  do  it.  As  a  lecturer  he  should  possess  the  power  of 
free  speech — the  power  of  interesting  an  audience  and  command- 
ing attention — the  power  of  leaving  his  mark  behind  him  as 
the  horse  does  of  his  hoof.  Such  a  man  would  be  a  light  in  the 
world,  and  a  boon  to  his  generation  and  country  if  installed  as 
a  professor. 

Mb.  6. — Have  we  such  a  man  amongst  us  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  P. — This  is  the  question  of  questions,  often  put  to  myself 
by  myself  during  the  last  three  mouths,  and  I  dare  not  speiUc 
confidently  on  this  point  In  my  humble  opinion  there  is  at  least 
one  gentleman  amongst  us  qualified  for  the  chair  of  a  professor  of 
apiculture ;  but  as  the  proposal  of  having  a  professor  may  never 
be  crystallised  into  shape,  or  receive  the  sanction  and  approval  of 
the  authorities,  it  would  be  premature  and  over-officious  to  name 
anybody. 

Mr.  B.— Well,  but  I  think  the  matter  should  be  talked  about 
and  well  ventilated  by  advanced  bee-keepers,  so  that  the  best 
man  may  have  the  post  in  the  event  of  the  authorities  deciding  to 
have  a  professor.  I  believe  with  you  that  harm  instead  of  good 
would  result  if  an  unqualified  man  were  to  receive  the  appointment. 

Mr.  P. — You  see,  Mr.  B,  that  the  first  professor  would  have  no 
precedent  and  no  parallel  in  this  country,  and  therefore  if  an 
unqualified  man  were  to  be  appointed  to  the  office  he  would 
probably  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  many  years.  Without 
ability  to  teach  from  his  success  and  experience  he  would  natu- 
rally fall  back  on  the  statements  and  guesswork  cf  other  ad- 
venturers. A  professor  of  apiculture  should  not  live  and  move  in 
a  sphere  of  speculation,  neither  should  his  time  be  wasted  among 
the  knick-knacks  of  bee-keeping.  What  is  wanted  is  a  man  who 
has  made  money  from  bees,  and  who  will  show  the  people  how  to 
obtain  honey. 

Mb.  B. — Would  you  pay  such  a  man  well,  and  forbid  trading  of 
every  kind  on  his  part  for  profit  ? 

Mb,  p.-— Yes,  I  would  vote  for  his  having  a  handsome  salary, 
and  forbid  his  trading  in  hives  and  bees  for  profit,  for  in  my 
opinion  such  conduct  would  undignify  both  himself  and  office, 
and  tend  to  make  him  appear  small  and  impotent  for  good  in  the 
eyes  of  all  around  him.  For  instance,  Mr.  011erhead*s  lecture  on 
l]«es  had  more  influence  tlum  any  other  lecture  we  have  had  for 
a  lone  time,  simply  because  it  was  disinterested  and  free  from 
onesidedness. 

Now,  Mr.  B,  I  have  told  you  all  I  have  to  say  at  prosent  about 


a  professorship  of  apiculture.  If  a  competent  person  can  be  found 
who  will  accept  the  office  I  will  vote  for  him,  and  vote  for  his 
being  well  paid,  supported,  and  encouraged.  I  would  suggest 
and  vote  for  his  having  an  apiaiy  of  twen^  or  thirty  hives  kept 
solely  for  experiment  and  comparison,  and  would  vote  for  his 
having  an  assistant  to  carry  out  his  experiments  while  he  is 
absent  on  a  lecturing  and  manipulating  tour  in  the  provinces. 
Those  who  have  the  arrangements  to  make  touching  a  professor- 
ship should  aim  at  efficiency  and  completeness.  It  were  easy 
to  name  scores  of  problems  in  the  natural  history  of  bees  that 
require  solution,  and  as  the  times  bring  no  second  Huber,  the 
professor  and  his  assistant  would  find  work  enough  at  home  and 
abroad  in  connection  with  their  profession. 

That  bee-keeping  will  yet  become  a  source  of  profit  and  plea- 
sure to  thousanas  of  the  rural  population  of  this  country  I  firmly 
believe,  and  therefore  hope  that  the  proposal  of  having  a  pro- 
fessor of  apiculture  will  soon  become  an  actuality  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  competent  man  who  will  stimulate  attention  ana  guide 
bee-keepers  in  the  right  direction. — ^A.  PEmaBKW. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Selling  Honey  {A  H<meif-«Uer),—lt  bee-keepen  obtain  more  honey  than 
they  can  readily  aeU  locaUy  we  prenime  they  would  advertiie  it.  We  eospect 
there  are  many  honey-eaten  besides  yonrself  who  would  prefer  to  parcbaae 
**  80  lbs.  ormore"  direct  from  the  prodnoen  Uian  ttcaca.  grocers  and  diemista. 


MBTBOBOLOOIOAL  OBSSBYATIOKS. 

CiJfDBr  SQUARS,  LOHDOH. 

Lat.  •lo|S'40»K.;  Long.a«»8'<r  W.;  Altltade,lll  feet. 


DATS. 

t  AJf, 

Iir  TBI  DAT. 

leso. 

HysTone* 

Dlreetion 
of  Wind. 

Snade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Temperature. 

a 

a 

•I 

Sept. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 
inn. 

On 
grass. 

Snn.    u 
Mon.    IS 
Tnes.    14 
Wed.    15 
Thurt.  16 
Friday  17 
Satur.  18 

Inches. 
sa«85 
S8.645 
t9u683 
S9.854 
29.481 
W.885 
».7I8 

deg. 

81.0 

fie.8 

67.9 
50.4 
58.4 
58.8 
5&0 

deif. 

56.8 

.55.0 

58.6 

55.4 

56.0 
56.8 

aw. 

N. 

SJL 

w. 

K. 
N. 
8. 

dec. 

6l3 
61.0 
600 

5ao 

58.4 

5as 

58.8 

deff. 

608 

65.5 

64J 

64.4 

68.1 

67.4 

68.5 

deg. 

51.<» 
54J 

46.S 
58.8 
50.4 
48.4 
6S.8 

deg. 

lias 

116.5 
100.8 
118J 
110.S 
117.S 
115.S 

deg. 
4a4 

53.0 
49.1 
51J 
48« 
48.9 
48.4 

0.410 
0.088 
1.178 
0.441 

OjOOO 
0.808 

Means. 

2A,606 

58J( 

55.7 

50.5 

66J 

5U 

118j6 

4ao 

U15 

RBMABKS. 

13th.— Fine  bright  breeiy  day ;  orercast  erening. 

18th.— Barly  morning  fine,  T.  11  A.X.  and  heavy  shower;  thunder  U  PJC.  till 

1.90  P.1I.,  heayy  rain  1.45  pjc. ;  fine  afternoon  and  erening.    Lunar  halo. 
14tli.— Showery  morning;  afternoon  fine ;  rain  7 JO  PJL,  Tery'EeaTy  8Ji  PJC. 

and  lOJO. 
10th.— Heavy  rain  in  morning ;  afternoon  fine  with  sunshine  for  short  time ; 

cloudT  erening. 
16th.— Fine  day,  cloudy  at  intervals ;  mlitj  in  evening ;  Innar  oorooa ;  bright 

moonlight  11  p.x. 
17th.— Fine  bright  day ;  moonlight  night. 
18th.— fitormy  morning ;  rain  and  high  wind,  fine  with  sunshine  in  middle  of 

day ;  very  heavy  shower,  with  lightning,  thunder,  and  hail  9 JO  p.ii., 

fine  and  sunny  after  8  P Jf . ;  stariight  evming^— a.  J.  Sni OKS. 


OOTBKT  OABDBN  MABKBT.— SlPTranilR  92. 

Tm  supply  of  Plums  is  now  falling  off  and  Apples  are  well  taking  their  place 
prices  all  round  being  thoroughly  maintained.    Trade  steady. 


Apples.... 
▲prlcots... 
Cherries... 
Chestnuts. 

Fl« 

FiloerU 


Cobs. 
Gooseberries  .... 

Grapes  

Lemoni 


i. 

islere  9 

box    0 

rib.  0 

bushel  19 

dosen  0 

rib.  1 

rib   1 

i  sieve  o 

rn  0 
rioois 


d. 

6t04 
0      0 


FRUIT. 
8.d. 


0 
0 
6 
6 

6 
0 
0 
0 


0 
16 
1 
1 
1 
0 
3 
18 


6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Melons  

Nectarines 

Oranges  

Peaches  ........ 

Pears, kitchen .. 

dessert  

Pine  Apples  .... 

Plums  

Walnuts  

ditto 


each 
dosen 

rioo  0 

dozen  8 

dosen 

dosen 

I  sieve 
bushel 

rioo 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

9    0to4    0 
9    0      8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


0 

10 

0 

8 
8 
4 
0 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
o 

6 


TBGKTABLSS. 


Artichokes........    dosen 

Asparagus bundle 

BeansVRldney....  .  r  lb. 

Beet,Red dosen 

Broocoli bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts. .   |  sieve 

Cabbage dosen 

Carrots bunch 

Capsicums rioo 

Cauliflowers dozen 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts. . .  .doz.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive dosen 

Fennel bunch 

Qarlio  rib. 

Herbs bunch 

Leeks bnnch 


B.  d.  B.  d. 
9  Oto4  0 
0      0 


0 
0 

• 

0 
6 

4 
6 

0 
6 
0 

4 
0 

8 
6 
9 
8 


0 
9 
1 
0 
1 
0 
9 
8 
9 
4 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 


0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


S. 

Mufhroomi    dozen   l 

Mustard  A  Cress  ..  punnet  0 
Onions bushel  8 

pickling quart  0 

Parsley doz.  bunches  6 

Parsnips dosen  1 

Peas  quart  o 

Potatoes bushels 

Kidney bushel  4 

Badlshes....   doz. bunches  1 

Bhubarb bundle  0 

Salsafy bundle  1 

Soorsonera    bundle  1 

Seakale  basket  0 

Shallots rib  0 

Spinach  bushel  8 

Turnips bnnch  0 

7ogeUbl«  Marrowi    each    0 


d.  s.  d* 
Otol  6 
9    0 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
4 
0 
6 
0 
8 
0 
4 
9 


5 
0 
0 
9 

1 

4 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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THE  B08E  SEASON  OF  1880— A  EETItOSPBCT. 

|S  the  Bom  searan  jbkj  now  be  uid  to  be  over 

I  I  propose,  as  I  have  done  ia  previous  jrears,  to 
'  give  my  review  of  it  as  far  as  it  haa  come 
'  UDder  my  own  knowledge.  It  mnet  be  borno 
'  in  mind  by  my  readers  that  it  is  only  an  indi- 
vidoal  opinioD  that  I  ezpresa,  and  that,  although 
'.  have  many  facilities  for  forming  that  opiDioa^ 
may  be,  and  perhaps  is,  in  some  particulars  al- 
er  wrong.     Hy  travels  la  the  oanse  of  the  queen 

irers  have  led  me  to  many  places.    I  have  acted 

OS  jndge  on  many  occaatans,  have  seen  many  gardeiiH  where 
the  Rose  is  made  the  object  of  cultan  ;  biU  instead  of  goiog 
into  details  (which  indeed  I  have  already  in  many  cases  done)  I 
shall  Bbite  in  general  terms  a  few  things  which  have  struck  mo. 
Although,  Qocoriing  to  the  Yankee  notion,  yon  should  never 
prophesy  unless  you  are  BIU«,  I  did  venture  to  express  my 
belief  that,  owing  to  the  pecaliar  character  of  last  winter,  we 
should  have  a  lengthened  season,  that  Rosea  would  bloom 
irregularly,  and  hence  we  ehould  have  them  for  a  long  time ; 
and  so  it  has  proved.  The  summer  btoomiug  hae  so  prolonged 
itself  that  there  has  hardly  been  a  break,  and  I  was  continu- 
ally reoeivittg  letters  all  through  August  as  to  the  beautiful 
blooms  the  writers  were  gathering  ;  but  with  even  this  allow- 
ance it  cannot  be  said  that  it  has  been  a  good  season,  the  long 
dry  we»ther  of  May  and  June,  and  then  the  deluges  of  July 
with  ils  thnnderstorras,  made  it  anything  hot  favonrable  to 
the  Rose.  Penons  who  grow  them  by  thousands  can  always 
cat  fine  blooms.  Their  maiden  plants  come  to  the  front,  bat 
the  ordinary  amateur  has  had  to  mourn  over  his  best  Roses 
destroyed  by  rain,  and  continuaUB  deaths  amongst  those  plants 
which  the  winter  had  seemingly  spared.  Again  has  the 
National  Boso  Society  had  to  say  that  their  exhibitions, 
although  good,  have  not  been  what  they  ought  to  have  been. 
Indeed  only  once  during  the  four  years  it  has  esiated  has  there 
been  a  favourable  season,  when  Ihe  Show  was  held  in  St. 
James's  Hall :  something  exceptional  iu  the  weather  has  marred 
their  hopes.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  a  large  nnmber,  and  at 
Manchester  qnite  one-half  of  the  entries,  failed  owing  to 
the  nnpropitions  weather  ;  while  in  many  smaller  shows  it 
would  have  been  ridiculons  if  one  did  not  feel  how  much 
disappointment  must  have  been  caused  to  see  the  poor  little 
Uiinga  draggled  and  torn  tiiat  did  duty  for  Roses.  The  past 
winter  gave  many  lessonfi  which  will  be  of  value  in  the  future, 
not  the  least  of  them  being,  I  think, that  when  Rosee  are  hitao 
hard  by  frost  it  is  better  to  prune  them  down  almost  to  the 
ground  ;  for  in  how  many  instances  has  it  not  been  seen  that 


Boses  whieh  had  seemingly  escaped  afterwards  succumbed  ?  I 
have  seen  this  very  marked  in  two  gardens  very  widely  apart — 
that  of  my  friend  Ur.  Tinsloy  in  Cheshire,  where  1  had  noticed 
in  May  nnmistakaable  signs  of  decaying  wood,  and  where  I 
feared  complete  failure  would  enniie,  but  where  in  July  after 
very  hard  pruning  down  to  the  ground  most  vigorous  and 
healthy  plants  bearing  grand  blooms  were  everywhere  to  be 
Men  ;  the  otiker  that  of  our  much-respected  Vice-President  of 
tha  National,  Mr.  Baker  of  Reigate,  where  Ihe  plants  which 
had  been  most  closely  pruned  right  down  to  the  very  ground 
had  broken  out  into  grand  growth,  and  where  the  flowers  in 
August  wera  qatte  equal  to  those  shown  ia  July  ;  so  that 
in  one  way  at  least  the  unpropitious  season  tended  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Eoao-grower  by  prolonging  the  season  of 
enjoyment. 

Another  very  noticeable  point  was  the  manner  in  which  old 
Rosea  came  to  the  fro  at  ^Vhile  last  year  there  were  few  Roses 
and  still  fewer  stands  on  which  we  could  dwell  with  saUs- 
factjon  or  cherish  their  memory,  Uiis  year  there  were  many 
which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten,  and  especially  amongst 
the  older  floweia.  Was  there  ever  such  a  triplet  of  G^n^ral 
Jacqueminot  seen  aa  that  in  Mr.  Craneton'setanda  at  theCryatal 
Palace  ?  And  hon  grandly  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Marie  Bady,Dr. 
Andry,  Due  de  Rohan,  Lord  Maooulay,  Madame  Victor  VerdJer 
and  other  dark  Roses  came  out  I  showing  that  while  here  and 
there  amongst  the  new  ones  a  gem  is  to  be  found,  older  Rosea 
Btill  form  the  otaple  from  which  exhibitors  draw  their  supplies. 
On  looking  over  my  notes  and  calling  to  mind  the  many  excel- 
lent flowers  that  I  have  seen,  I  would  say  that  the  box  of 
thirty-six  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jowitt  at  the  Wirral  Show  was  the 
mostneorlypnfectatnud  that  I  have  seen;  that  the  best  twelve 
Roses  of  any  variety  wero  either  the  Alfred  Oolombs  of  Mr. 
Jowitt  at  Manchester  or  the  Marie  Bodya  of  Mr.  Cranston  at 
the  Winal  Show ;  and  that  the  best  bloom  I  saw  the  whole 
season  was  the  Alfred  E.  Williams  shown  by  Mr.  Wollaston 
of  Reigate  at  the  Brockham  Show— it  was  aimply  eiqnisite, 
BO  brilliant  in  colour  and  perfect  in  shape.  That  we  have 
some  good  Rosea  amongst  the  nower  varictiea  I  think  will  not 
be  denied,  but  theae  would  require  more  detailed  consideration 
by-and-by  ;  but  the  past  aeason  may  well  encourage  those  who 
ere  still  dependant  on  the  older  varieties  for  their  enjoyment 
and  for  the  purpoeea  of  exhibition. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  results  of  tho  season 
has  been  the  coUapee  of  the  much-vaunted  Btapleford  Roses 
for  exhibition.  I  have  attended  a  good  many  shows,  but  1 
think  tho  number  of  blooms  of  those  Bosea  might  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  my  hands ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  in  every  case  they  made  a  point  agaiiut  the  stand  rather 
than  in  its  favour.  In  all  directions  that  I  have  been  I  made 
inquiries  of  those  who  have  proved  theae  Eoaes  and  tried  them, 
and  in  no  case  did  I  find  that  they  gave  aatiaf uction.  It  moat  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Bennett  submitted  these  Roses  to  no  tri- 
bunal. The  descriptions  he  gave  were  his  own  ;  and  the  pnblic, 
misled  by  their  glowing  character,  and  not  a  lillls  led  astray  by 
the  reportera  of  aome  of  the  gardening  papers,  bought,  vulgarly 
speaking,  "  a  pig  in  a  poke,"  aud  they  cannot  bo  congratulated 
on  the  result  of  their  misplaced  conGdence.  Of  this  we  may 
feel  tolerably  certain,  that  if  Mr.  Bennett  tries  to  put  out 
another  set  he  will  find  the  reception  very  different  to  that 
with  which  his  first  set  met.  If  there  are  any  who  have  found 
these  Boses  different  to  what  I  and  all  those  with  whom  I 
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have  spoken  with  have,  1  hope  they  will  make  their  opinions 
known.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  have  to  condemn,  and  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  my  judgment  were  proved  to  be  incorrect ;  but 
it  was  only  the  other  day  I  was  accosted  by  the  head  of  a  very 
well  known  London  firm,  who  asked  my  opinion.  When  I 
gave  it  he  said,  ^'  It  exactly  accords  with  my  own  ;  and  I  am 
very  thankful  that  I  have  sold  very  few  of  them,  for  I  know 
what  my  customers  will  say." 

It  is  very  gratifjnng  to  observe  the  increased  love  of  the 
Rose.  Notwithstanding  the  terrible  discouragements  of  the 
last  two  years,  and  how  largely  our  National  Rose  Society  is 
contributing  to  this  good  work,  each  year  sees  some  new 
exhibitors  coming  forward,  not  only  amongst  the  smaller 
growers,  but  amongst  those  who  are  destined  to  carry  off  some 
of  the  highest  honours  that  the  Rose  confers ;  but  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  sound  one  little  note  of  warning,  and  that  is  the 
possibility  of  the  valuable  prizes  which  are  now  offered  leading 
exhibitors  to  be  carried  away  by  the  desire  of  obtaining  them 
rather  than  of  what  may  be  to  the  interests  of  the  Rose  and 
its  extended  culture.  If,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  dates 
to  be  fixed  for  exhibitions,  each  grower  considers  only  what 
is  most  likely  to  be  the  condition  of  his  own  Roses  and  not 
how  it  may  suit  the  general  mass  of  exhibitors ;  or  if  where 
classes  are  made  and  evidently  only  intended  for  smaller 
growers,  a  large  grower,  finding  that  he  is  unable  successfully 
to  compete  in  his  usual  place,  enters  amongst  the  classes  from 
which  it  was  intended  to  exclude  him,  I  am  afraid  the  Society 
will  be  shipwrecked.  I  have  never  known  anv  Society  that 
can  stand  against  such  influences  as  these.  I  have  known 
many  a  successful  one  come  to  grief  because  self-interest  came 
in  to  destroy  like  a  cankerworm  its  fair  promise,  and  it  is  in 
consequence  of  this  that  I  would  lift  up  my  warning  voice. 
In  so  doing  I  have  at  least  one  claim  to  be  heard.  I  am  no 
exhibitor  myself,  and  therefore  I  have  no  cause  to  complain 
of  any  injury  done  to  me.  I  desire  only  to  see  the  Rose  and 
the  Rose  Societies  now  established  throughout  the  kingdoms 
prospering,  although  I  can  well  understand  how  the  feelings  of 
an  exhibitor  may  be  lacerated.  It  was  a  quiet  piece  of  sarcasm 
uttered  by  a  small  exhibitor  when  he  saw  himself  defeated  in 
one  of  the  smaller  classes  by  a  large  grower — "  I  think,  sir,  we 
ought  to  make  a  class  for  three  blooms  to  admit  Mr. ." 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  much  to  encourage  Rose-growers. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  what  a  thoroughly  good  show  of  the 
National  ought  to  be ;  for  although  that  at  St.  James's  Hall 
was  grand,  there  was  no  space  sufficiently  large  to  show  the 
blooms,  and  since  then  we  have  not  had  a  really  good  Rose 
season.  Let  us  hope  that  a  good  time  may  be  coming,  and 
that  Rose  growers  and  Rose  exhibitors  may  equally  with  the 
farmer  look  forward  to  next  season  with  brightening  hopes 
and  expectations. — D.,  Deal 


DEATH  OF  MR.  ARTHUR  VEITCH. 
It  is  with  extreme  regret,  which  will  be  shared  by  a  wide  circle 
of  friends  in  this  and  other  countries,  that  we  have  to  announce 
the  somewhat  sudden  death  of  this  estimable  gentleman,  which 
occurred  at  his  residence  in  Chelsea  on  Saturday  last  the  25th  inst. 
The  deceased  became  a  partner  in  the  great  firm  of  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  k  Sons  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitch, 
and  he  was  most  assiduous  in  sharing  the  conduct  of  the  business 
under  the  directions  of  the  active  senior  partner  and  present 
proprietor,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch.  Mr.  Arthur  Veitch,  during  a  short 
and  unblemished  life,  has  left  a  vacancy  which  will  not  be  easily 
filled  in  the  district  in  which  he  resided.  He  was  not  only  diligent 
in  busincs?,  but  laboured  with  extraordinary  zeal  in  promoting 
the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  populous 
suburb  of  the  metropolis,  his  whole  spare  time  having  been 
devoted  to  the  spread  of  religion  among  the  masses.  Visiting  the 
sick,  comforting  the  aged,  seeking  out  those  who  were  in  need  of 
aid  and  consolation,  constituted,  apart  from  his  business  duties,  the 
life  work  of  this  truly  good  and  philanthropic  man.  The  amount 
of  good  that  he  has  done  in  this  respect  none  can  know  ;  but  all 
who  knew  him  will  grant  most  readily  that  he  was  ever  willing 


to  devote  himself,  at  whatever  apparent  personal  inconvenience,  to 
the  welfare  of  others.  He  was  a  devoted  husband,  an  affectionate 
parent,  a  trusted  friend,  and  a  kind  employer  ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  thousands  will  mourn  his  loss  and  cherish  his 
memory.  He  had  only  been  confined  to  his  room  about  a  fort- 
night when  he  was  called  to  his  reward.  He  was  only  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  five  children,  who  will  have 
hosts  of  sympathisers  in  their  great  bereavement  When  the 
majority  of  our  readers  peruse  these  lines  the  remains  of  the 
deceased  gentleman  will  have  been  deposited  in  the  Brompton 
Cemetery,  the  time  fixed  for  the  funeral  being  10.30  on  our  day 
of  publication — Thursday  morning. 


THE  GREAT  POTATO  SHOW. 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  one  of  the  International  Potato  Shows 
can  form  a  conception  of  its  appearance,  and  the  Show  of  last 
week  was  stated  on  authority  to  Imve  been  the  ^'  finest  of  the.  kind 
that  has  ever  been  seen  in  England."  The  number  of  dishes  was 
extraordinary,  and  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  tubers  mar- 
vellous ;  there  were  whites,  and  purples,  and  pinks,  and  roses,  and 
salmons,  and  reds ;  rounds  and  ovids,  and  flats  and  kidneys,  all 
<*  artistically  "  disposed  on  a  length  of  apparently  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  tabling. 

The  Show  evidenced  great  activity  on  the  part  of  the  direc- 
torate, great  enterprise  on  tb*  part  of  the  nursery  and  seed  trades, 
great. labour  and  cnltnral  skill  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators  and 
exhibitors,  and  great  competence  on  the  part  of  those  who  arranged 
the  collections  so  orderly  and  systematically.  Wben  a  committee 
can  gain  friends  sufficient  to  contribute  prizes  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  £110  in  fifty-two  classes,  while  its  own  share  is  only 
£5  5#.  in  six  classes,  when  new  members  are  charged  entrance  fees 
varying  from  hs,  to  2«.,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  probably 
grants  a  subsidy  to  'the  funds,  that  organisation  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely prosperous.  The  Show  appears  to  be  really  a  gigantic 
trade  afi^,  and  was  certainly  "  billed  *'  well  by  those  who  had 
invested  in  it,  for  with  Uie  exception  of  some  half  a  dozen  gentle- 
men the  whole  of  the  extra  prizes  named  were  given  by  Potato 
vendors. 

The  weight  of  the  produce  exhibited  could  not  have  been  less 
than  20  tons,  and  it  is  a  question  if  there  were  more  than  one  ton 
of  tubers  possessing  the  requisite  high  quality  for  a  well-appointed 
table.  The  varieties  esteemed  for  their  cooking  qualities  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  There  was  a  thin  sprinkling  of  the 
Ashtop  varieties,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  dishes  of  Victorias,  and 
less  or  York  Regents.  The  round  Potato  of  the  Show,  a  tuber  of 
good  appearance  and  cooking  quality,  was  undoubtedly  School- 
master, while  among  kidneys  Magnum  Bonum  was  in  laige  force 
and  fine  form.  The  Scotch  Champions  alluded  to  in  your  report 
perhaps  carried  off  the  palm  for  ugliness,  and  judging  by  appear- 
ances there  is  not  much  wonder  that  Mr.  Luckhurst  has  discarded 
tiie  variety,  es^cially  as  he  can  ensure  an  ample  supply  of  Vic« 
torias ;  had  he  decided  otherwise  under  the  circumstances  I  for 
one  think  he  would  not  have  exercised  sound  judgment.  Wood- 
stock Kidney  was  in  fine  condition,  and  International  Kidney  very 
large,  some  with  other  varieties  on  Messrs.  Webbs'  stands  being 
of  enormous  size.  Of  the  new  varieties  Wormleighton's  Kidney 
was  distinct  and  promising  ;  it  is  white  faintly  tinted  with  rose, 
and  regularly  sprinkled  with  dark  dots.  It  was  stated  to  have 
been  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Wormleighton  of  Guilsborough,  Northamp- 
ton, by  crossing  the  Belgian  Kidney  with  Early  Kose.  Of  the 
new  rounds  the  Lord  Mayor  is  a  large  and  rather  deep-eyed 
tuber,  and  not  to  my  mind  by  any  means  equal  to  Mr.  Ross's 
variety  Dux — a  smart  round  tuber  of  the  Victoria  type.  Bed 
Defiance,  raised  by  Mr.  Milieu,  Hamstead  Park,  Newbury,  and 
staged  by  Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Son,  was  very  good  of  its  kind.  Mr. 
BrcFce,  a  long  red  kidney,  was  splendid,  while  the  red  round 
Vicar  of  Lalebam  is  popular  as  an  exhibition  tuber;  and  Mr. 
Fenn's  Sulbampstead  Kidney,  red,  and  Mr.  Lye's  Wiltshire 
Snow  flake,  flattish  round,  had  many  admirers.  I  cannot,  however, 
particularise  every  variety  of  note,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to 
myself  and  possibly  to  your  readers  to  name  those  varieties  in 
the  different  sections  that  were  shown  in  the  greatest  numbers 
and  best  condition.    They  are  as  follows  : — 

White  J5:«//«^yj».— International,  Myatt's  Prolific,  Jackson's  Im- 
proved, Woodstock  Kidney,  Co  vent  Garden  Perfection,  Yorkshire 
Hero,  Snowflake,  Edgcott  Seedling,  and  Pride  of  America. 

Coloured  Kidneys, — Mr.  Bresee,  Trophy,  Superior,  Red  Defiance, 
Bed  Ashleaf,  Salmon  Kidney,  Oaribaldi,  Wonderful,  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  and  American  Purple  Kidney. 
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Round  Whites,  —  Schoolmaster,  Early  Goodrich,  Rector  of 
Woodstock,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Davidson's  Surprise,  Model,  White 
Emperor,  and  Sim's  Early  Seedling,  and  Wiltshire  Snowflake. 

Hound  Beds, — Blanchard,  Vioar  of  Laleham,  Grampian,  Red 
Emperor,  Triumph,  and  Fenn's  Cricket  Ball. 

Those  who  desire  to  "  go  in  "  for  exhibiting  Potatoes  may  with 
confidence  make  a  selection  from  the  above  varieties,  and  if  they 
grow  them  well  and  stage  them  without  spot  and  blemish,  and  of 
good  size,  they  may  hope  to  have  a  place  in  the  prize  list.  I  have 
said  of  good  size,  for  it  was  observable  that  all  the  best  prizes 
went  to  Potatoes  that  were  decidedly  too  large  for  a  gentleman's 
table ;  and  another  thing  was  noticeable — namely,  all  the  prin- 
cipal prize  collections  contained  varieties  the  great  majority  of 
which  will  never  be  of  use  for  culinary  purposes.  Potatoes  of 
this  character  largely  predominated,  and  tnis,  I  presume,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  is  termed  "  improving  "  the  Potato. 

A  g^reat  number  of  people  are  asking,  "  What  good  is  such  a 
Show  ?  What  use  is  it  growing  Potatoes  that  will  not  be  eaten  ?" 
1  heard  such  questions  as  these  a  hundred  times,  and  they  elicited 
few  satisfactory  answers.  It  is  dear,  too,  that  the  Potato  shows 
are  no  great  attraction  for  the  general  public.  The  attendance 
was  disappointingly  thin,  and  only  gardeners  and  "fanciers" 
appeared  to  take  real  interest  in  the  display,  and  at  least  half  the 
former  could  not  see  the  utility  of  growing  Potatoes  merely  to  be 
looked  at.  One  of  them  cogently  observ^  that  "  if  there  was  a 
Melon  show  he  supposed  the  prizes  would  not  go  to  the  fruits  of 
the  worst  quality  simply  because  they  looked  the  best" 

The  awards  were  being  closely  criticised  by  several  competitors, 
and  there  was  little  grumbling.  By  far  the  most  fault  was  found 
with  the  first-prize  collection  of  twenty-four  varieties,  not  because 
the  tubers  were  not  fine,  but  because  it  was  alleged  there  were 
not  twenty-four  distinct  varieties.  Not  a  few  "  fanciers  "  asserted 
there  were  only  twenty-two  really  distinct  dishes.  At  one  end  of 
the  lot  was  a  fine  dish  of  Blanchard,  at  the  other  one  of  White 
Emperor.  The  tubers  of  the  latter  were  decidedly  red  round  the 
eyes,  but  not  nearly  so  red  as  the  former,  yet  it  is  undeniable  that 
there  were  many  dishes  of  Grampian  in  other  collections  as  pale 
in  colour  as  this  dish  of  White  Emperor,  while  the  White  Em- 
perors in  other  portions  of  the  Show  were  reiJly  white  and  not 
"  red-ended."  I  pass  no  opinion  on  this  point,  as  Potatoes  vary 
much  in  different  soils.  All  I  know  is  the  tubers  of  the  two  dishes 
were  identical  in  form  but  different  in  colour ;  in  one  they  were 
darkly  streaked  with  red  round  the  eyes,  and  in  the  other  faintly 
streaked.  The  other  all^^ed  duplicate  dishes  were  Beauty  of 
Hebron  and  Early  Ohio.  On  this  point  one  thing  is  quite  clear — 
namely,  there  were  many  dishes  of  Beauty  of  Hebron  in  the  Show 
identical  in  the  form  of  the  tubers,  size,  colour,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  eyes  with  the  Early  Ohio  as  staged  in  this  collection  ; 
and  another  thing  is  equally  clear — in  Messrs.  Daniels'  collection 
there  was  a  dish  of  Early  Ohio  which  was  manifestly  dissimilar 
from  the  dish  referred  to.  The  matter,  therefore,  comes  to  this — 
if  Mr.  Dean's  Early  Ohio  is  true,  the  one  sold  under  that  name 
by  Messrs.  Daniels  is  not  true,  judging  at  least  by  the  form  and 
colour  of  the  tubers  staged  in  the  two  collections.  I  allude  to 
this  subject  because  it  was  the  one  topic  of  discussion  when  I 
visited  the  Show.  In  some  of  the  classes  the  Judges  had  taken  a 
slice  off  some  of  the  tubers  that  had  a  close  outward  resemblance, 
and  the  colour  of  the  flesh  generally  determined  the  point  at 
once.  It  would  have  been  satisfactory  had  this  test  been  applied 
to  the  tubers  indicated,  for  as  the  matter  now  stands  it  is  indis- 
putable that  some  practical  **  fancy  Potato-growers  "  and  success- 
ful exhibitors  are  firm  in  the  conviction  that  the  collection  in 
question  did  not  contain  the  requisite  number  of  distinct 
varieties. 

Although  a  great  number  of  people  subscribe  to  the  Potato 
Ei^ibition.  and  with  the  object  of  improving  the  Potato  as  an 
article  of  food,  others  appear  to  estimate  its  value  by  its  price  per 
pound  or  peck.  The  shows  have  failed  hitherto  to  bring  out  any 
new  Potatoes  of  special  excellence  for  table  purposes ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  varieties  of  known  high  quality  are  each  year  represented 
in  less  numbers  than  before  ;  uiose  of  imposing  appearance,  how- 
ever bad  the  tubers  may  be  as  "  cookers,"  finding  most  favour 
with  the  Judges. 

But  if  failure  has  resulted  in  this  phase  of  the  subject,  success 
has  been  achieved  in  the  other  object  of  the  Society.  A  better 
and  more  intelligent  system  of  culture  has  been  instituted,  which 
ought  to  exert  a  great  and  widespread  influence  for  good  on 
Potato  culture  generally.  Since  the  introduction  of  new  and 
costly  fancy  varieties  much  thought  has  been  gifen  to  the  selec- 
tion, preparation,  and  storing  of  the  tubers,  also  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  soil,  planting,  and  manures.  The  same  care  cannot 
be  practised  in  planting,  say,  10  acres  of  Potatoes  in  a  field  as 
a  few  rods  in  a  garden,  yet  the  general  principles  that  are  found 


of  value  in  the  former  case  are  to  a  great  extent  applicable  to 
the  latter,  and  great  good  ought  to  result  generally.  The  prizes 
offered  have  encouraged  the  culture  of  fancy  and  show  varieties, 
and  a  better  system  of  culture  has  been  instituted,  so  that  a 
gardener  can  grow  a  few  Potatoes  for  showing,  and  by  according 
the  same  system  of  culture  that  is  necessary  to  grow  them  weU 
to  the  main  crops  for  cooking  purposes,  these  crops  are  better  than 
before.  Thus  nothing  is  lost  in  usefulness,  the  newer  varieties 
being  grown  in  addition  to,  and  not  instead  of,  those  best  adapted 
for  culinary  purposes.  Potato  shows  have  therefore  done  good 
culturally ;  yet  something  more  than  a  mere  show  seems  to  be 
wanted  to  render  the  gathering  really  instructive. 

A  foreign  competitor,  Mr.  Oscar  Mooyer  of  Angermilnde,  North 
Prussia,  staged  a  collection  of  upwards  of  forty  varieties.  The 
tubers  were  mostly  small  and  poor  in  appearance,  yet  no  collec- 
tion attracted  more  attention,  from  the  fact  that  the  average  per- 
centage of  starch  each  variety  contained  was  stated.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  for  without  some  such  information, 
approximative  though  it  be  (for  it  is  presumable  that  the  amount 
of  starch  varies  under  varying  conditions),  it  is  impossible  to 
form  even  a  vague  idea  of  the  culinary  value  of  the  newer  varieties 
that  are  exhibited.  If  the  Directors  of  the  Potato  Show  could 
obtain  some  land  for  cultural  and  experimental  purposes  it  is 
reabonable  to  suppose  they  might  make  it  "  pay,"  and  at  the  same 
time  obtain  and  disseminate  valuable  information  relative  to  the 
most  important  of  all  root  crops. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  in  the  starch  per-centages  above  referred 
to  that  Champion  heads  the  list  with  22,  a  somewhat  startling 
result,  while  Victoria  is  only  credited  with  17  percent,  Peadiblow 
and  Magnum  Bonum  the  same.  (German  Reds  closely  follow  tbe 
Champion  with  21  per  cent.,  and  the  lowest  per-centage  of  all 
(ten)  IS  attached  to  International  Kidney,  the  finest  Potato  in  the 
Show,  but  "  not  fit  to  eat" 

In  the  shows  as  at  present  satisfaction  is  mixed  with  disappoint- 
ment, and  something  more  is  needed  to  meet  with  anything  like 
the  general  approval  of  the  Potato-growing  public. — A  GAbdenss. 

To  all  interested  in  the  Potato  who  had  no  chance  of  seeing  or 
taking  part  in  the  International  Show,  your  excellent  report  of  it 
must  have  been  particularly  pleasing.  If  we  may  judge  by  the 
numbers  and  appearance  of  the  tubers  shown,  some  parts  of 
Wales  must  be  more  unfortunate  in  the  disease  this  season  than 
other  parts  of  the  country,  as  many  of  the  varieties  named  have 
been  all  but  lost ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  only  the  very  pick  of 
the  country  is  shown  at  such  places,  and  a  grand  display  may  not 
indicate  perfection  in  the  crops  generally,  any  more  than  the 
exhibits  at  an  international  poultry  show  would  prove  that  all  the 
fowls  in  the  country  equalled  in  quality  those  shown.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  however,  there  is  one  thing  sure  enough — if  the  Interna- 
tional brings  out  the  largest  and  best-looking  tubers  to  give  prizes 
to,  it  certainly  does  not  honour  eating  qualities.  This  is  what 
many  would  like  to  see  done  ;  and  if  liberfil  prizes  were  offered  for 
dishes  of  cooked  Potatoes,  many  varieties  which  are  at  present 
ignored  for  their  small  ordinary  size  and  rough  coat  would  oome 
well  to  the  fore.  No  worse  Potatoes  could  be  grown  for  eating 
than  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Snowflake,  Climax,  Garibaldi,  American 
Purple,  Blanchard,  Trophy,  Early  Vermont,  International,  Salmon 
Kidney,  Bresee's  Proline,  and  many  others  named  in  the  winning 
collections;  while  Scotch  Champion,  Paterson's  Victoria,  the 
Dunbar  Regent,  and  others  of  the  true  mealy  fi^ne-flavoured 
character  are  not  named.  Were  a  number  of  prizes  given  for  the 
best-flavoured  Potatoes,  it  would  be  an  excellent  indication  to 
those  who  wish  to  grow  good-flavoured  varieties  irrespective  of 
mere  size  and  appearance.  Some  of  those  varieties  named  by  me 
at  page  251  would  probably  not  be  noticed  in  a  g^ow  class  of 
rounds  or  kidneys,  but,  as  was  stated  before,  they  resist  the 
disease,  and  are  excellent  when  properly  cooked.  It  must  not  be 
inferred  that  I  am  against  Potato  shows,  but  I  am  sorry  to  s  ee 
quality  so  much  in  the  background. 

Besides  giving  prizes  for  cooked  Potatoes  next  year,  I  hope  the 
International  Committee  will  debar  people  from  offering  prizes 
and  then  competmg  for  them.  For  any  colour^  kidney  variety 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  offered  a  first  prize  of  £1,  and  in  that  dass 
Mr.  R.  Dean  was  first  I  was  amused  to  see  one  of  your  contem- 
poraries  state  particularly  the  donors  and  winners  of  the  prizes, 
but  curiously  omit  the  donor  of  this  ;  and  no  wonder,  as  it  shows 
a  principle  seldom  found  in  the  true  gardener's  circle,  and  one 
not  likely  to  encourage  exhibitors. — J.  Muib,  Margam, 

Blue  Hydbaiygbas. — I  have  just  arrived  at  the  Leenane  Hotel 
Co.  Gal  way,  the  very  centre  of  Connemara,  on  the  edge  of  Killery 
Bay,  and  with  the  broad  Atlantic  in  the  distance,  and  among  the 
various  items  of  horticultural  interest  are  the  above,  which  I  find 


in  the  Hotel  Gardeos  4  feet  high,  and  with  trusses  of  flowers 
14  inches  through.  The  plants  were  not  protected  in  winter, 
while  Fuchsias  are  much  commoner  used  as  hedges  thaa  Fune, 
especially  on  the  road  to  Kylcmore  Castle.— W.  J.  M. 

GRAPES  SHANKING. 

I  CANNOT  accept  the  theory  of  Mr.  Weir  that  shanking  is  caused 
by  a  fungus.  My  opinion  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  which  is 
over  thirty  years,  is  that  there  are  three  causes  that  induce  Grapes 
to  shank.  First,  badly  made,  undrained,  and  orer-rich  borders  ; 
second,  growing  the  Vines  in  the  early  stages  ef  growth  in  a  high 
and  moist  temperature,  and  when  signs  of  colouring  take  place 
water  is  withheld,  syringing  is  abandoned,  the  floors  are  not 
dftroped,  and  more  air  is  given  to  colour  the  berries ;  third,  in- 
jndicions  stopping  at  the  period  of  colouring. 

My  remedy  for  shanking  is  a  higher  and  drier  day  temperature. 
Grapes  never  shank  on  the  open  wall.  Why  7  Because  they  have 
plenty  of  air,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  high  day  temperature,  with  a  corre- 
sponding low  night  temperature.  Following  out  this  it  will  be 
plain  that  for  Vines  to  be  grown  in  a  vapour  bath  for  nine  or  ten 
weeks,  and  then  in  a  drying  room,  is  contrary  to  Nature*8  teach- 
ing. By  raising  the  temperature  early  in  the  morning,  and 
ventilating  by  six  o'clock,  or  earlier  if  practicable,  and  maintain- 
ing a  high  temperature  during  the  brightest  part  of  the  day,  with 
plenty  of  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  house  and  moderate  open- 
ings of  the  windows  in  front,  a  healthy  circulation  of  air  will  be 
insured,  which  will  result  in  dark  green  foliage,  firm  short-jointed 
wood,  highly  coloured  berries,  with  very  little  or  no  shanking. 

The  condition  of  the  borders  must  be  considered,  and  unless 
they  receive  proper  attention  it  will  be  impossible  to  grow  good 
Grapes.  Moderately  shallow  borders  of  good  loam  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  half-inch  bones,  good 
drainage,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  water  during  the  time  they  are 
stoning  and  colouring,  with  judicious  inside  management,  will  be 
found  the  best  treatment  to  produce  Grapes  without  shanking. — 
John  Gadd,  Thomdon, 

[The  Grapes  received  were  excellent  both  in  appearance  and 
quality. — Eds.] 

FUNGI  A  RESULT,  NOT  A  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE. 

The  attempt  of  "  S."  (p.  280)  to  refute  my  statements  by  a 
series  of  assertions  unsupported  by  a  single  fact  or  deduction 
drawn  from  his  own  experience  throws  no  light  upon  the  subject, 
nor  does  it  shake  my  position  in  the  slightest  degree.  Evidently 
he,  has  not  been  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  fungus  spores,  or 
rather  mycelium,  before  the  appearance  of  plagne  spots ;  and  my 
reply  to  his  query  is  simply  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect 
it  till  after  the  disease  has  laid  hold  of  the  foliage,  and  I  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  microscope  which  I  have  used  for 
nearly  twenty  years  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  enable  me  to  do  so 
if  it  were  there.  It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  the  spores  were 
not  present  upon  the  surface  of  the  plant  before  the  appearance  of 
disease,  for  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  are,  and  remain 
quite  harmless  till  the  diseased  epidermis  affords  a  suitable  nidus 
for  their  vegetation  and  growth.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
haulm  is  invariably  free  from  disease  till  the  legitimate  growth  of 
the  tubers  ceases.  I  may  explain  that  by  legitimate  growth  the 
swelling  of  the  young  tubers  is  meant ;  once  checked,  this  never 
goes  on  again.  It  is  true  that  a  second  growth  often  happens,  but 
it  is  a  lateral  growth  in  the  haulm  and  supertuberation  in  the 
tubers,  which  are  then  spoilt.  When  the  first  growth  ceases,  the 
work  of  sap-elaboiation  in  the  foliage  is  finished,  and  decay  may 
be  said  to  begin,  and  go  on  for  a  time  imperceptibly.  The  gradual 
drying-up  of  the  tissue  of  the  plant  would  then  appear  to  render  it 
susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  a  disease  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  withstand.  If  at  this  critical  time  no  rain  falls  the  natural 
piooess  of  decay  goes  steadily  on  without  disease,  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  dry  weather  brings  the  crop  to  maturity  without  loss. 
But  if  rain  falls,  what  I  have  termed  plague  spots  soon  appear, 
the  spores  of  the  fungus  vegetate  upon  them,  the  mycelium 
spreads  in  and  from  them  on  all  sides  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
and  nothing  we  then  do  can  avert  the  loss  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  tubers— often  the  largest  and  best. 

Regarding  Peach  blister  *•  S."  says,  "The  only  evidence  ad- 
duced in  support  of  the  view  that  the  blister  is  not  the  result  of  a 
fungus  attacking  the  foliage  was  the  generally  admitted  fact  that 
it  is  confined  to  trees  occupying  exposed  positions.  This  is  all 
that  Mr.  Luckhurst  now  advances,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  satisfy  an  unprejudiced  mind  that  his  view  is  correct." 
Assuming  from  this  statement  that  "  S."  is  really  open  to  con- 
viction, I  may  tell  him  it  is  no  mere  view  or  opinion,  but  positive 
Msofance  that  enables  me  to  say  that  the  blister  is  caused  l^  cold 


wind  and  nothing  else.  Plant  two  Peach  trees  of  the  same  variety 
side  by  side,  screen  one  from  the  wind,  but  let  it  be  fully  open  to 
the  air,  and  there  will  be  no  blister.  Let  the  other  tree  have  no 
screen,  so  that  the  cold  north-eastern  blasts  assail  its  foliage,  and  It 
will  be  blistered  precisely  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of  exposure. 
Observe  any  branch  of  this  blistered  tree  that  has  the  advantage 
of  any  shelter,  and  you  will  see  it  has  escaped  untouched.  So 
also  if  one  leaf  overlaps  and  covers  another,  the  under  covered 
leaf  is  unscathed,  while  the  outer  protecting  leaf  is  blistered.  Do 
you  require  further  proof  ?  Unfasten  a  branch  of  the  sheltered 
tree  and  pull  it  outside  the  screen,  so  that  the  wind  may  play 
upon  it,  and  its  foliage  will  be  blistered,  while  that  behind  the 
screen,  and  yet  fully  open  to  the  air,  will  remain  sound  and  green. 
All  this  I  have  actually  done,  not  simply  with  two  trees,  but  with 
many  more  of  various  sorts  ;  and  1  can  point  to  the  vigour  and 
productiveness  of  sheltered  trees  that  are  never  checked  by  blister 
as  affording  the  best  proof  that  fungi  never  precedes  blister  ;  and 
I  deny  the  right  of  "  S."  to  assume  that  microscopic  observation  is 
requisite  to  decide  a  matter  so  simple  and  so  clear. 

The  existence  of  an  analogy  between  plants  and  animals  is  so 
fully  established,  and  has  obtained  recognition  from  so  many  of 
our  leading  scientific  authorities,  that  it  can  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  pursue  the  subject  farther  here.  Niceties  of  distinction,  or 
rather  difference,  may  be  advanced  to  support  individual  opinion 
in  opposition  to  scientific  deductions,  but  such  a  mode  of  argu- 
ment   serves    rather   to   confuse   than    enlighten.  —  Edwabd 

LUCKHUBST. 

HAMPTON  COURT  GARDENS. 

With  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds  of  66  acres,  and  a  hnndred 
flower  beds,  the  majority  of  them  of  great  siae,  there  is  plenty  to 
see  at  Hampton  Court,  and  much  to  iudmire  during  a  fine  season. 
The  grand  old  Palace,  with  its  historical  assodatioas,  appean  to 
have  a  perennial  charm.  Trains  and  steamboats  are  ever  passing 
to  and  from  the  metropolis  during  "  the  season,"  while  travellers 
from  America  and  the  Antipodes,  now  so  numerous,  always 
appear  to  make  a  point  of  visitincr  the  old  Palace  on  the  Thames. 
The  State  apartments  of  the  building,  the  fine  parks  and  magnifi- 
cent trees,  the  maze,  the  wilderness,  the  Vine,  the  extensive  and 
excellently  kept  lawns,  and  the  gay  and  highly  finiriied  flower 
beds,  are  a  combination  of  attractions  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
place  of  public  resort. 

It  is  late  to  see  the  flowere  now,  yet  while  the  fre^ness  of 
summer  is  over  there  is  still  much  to  be  admired.  Save  that  the 
Altemantheras  have  lost  much  of  their  brilliancy  the  carpet  beds 
are  yet  attractive,  and  with  the  aid  of  canvas  coverings  will 
remain  so  until  November.  Herbaceous  borders  have  a  desolate 
appearance  now.  Pelargoniums  are  nearly  flowerless,  and  Calceo- 
larias, &c.,  are  fast  fading,  yet  the  carpet  beds  are  fresh,  bri^t, 
and  greatly  admired.  Mr.  Graham  being  a  skilled  draughts- 
man he  has  no  difficulty  in  producing  fresh  designs  each  season, 
while  he  imdoubtedly  possesses  taste  to  display  them  effBCtirely. 
Gaudiness  and  overcolouring  are  terms  not  infrequently  applied 
to  carpet  beds  ;  but  these  terms  do  not  apply  to  the  beds  here, 
some  of  which  are  chaste  almost  to  a  fault  by  the  predominance 
of  neutral  colours.  It  were  useless  attempting  a  description  of 
these  beds  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  of  their  kind  they  are  exoeilent, 
and  the  designs  of  some  of  them  and  the  modes  of  phmtmg  them 
all  can  be  seen  in  Mr.  Graham's  pamphlet.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  popular  Mentha,  or  Gibraltar  Pennyroyal,  is  doomed 
as  a  carpet  plant  at  Hampton  Court.  It  is  the  only  plant  that 
has  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  this  by  having  been  infested  with 
mealy  bug.  The  stems  have  been  quite  white  with  the  pest,  a 
remnant  of  which  is  left  yet  notwithstanding  the  late  drench^ig 
rains.  The  green  dwarf  plant  of  the  future  in  these  gardens  is 
Hemiaria  glabra.  It  is  deep  green  in  colour,  free  in  growth, 
requires  no  clipping  or  plucking,  and  is  perfectly  haidy. 

Many  of  the  Pelargonium  beds  have  been  very  fine,  and  some 
of  them  are  even  attractive  yet,  notably  those  with  variegated 
foliage  associated  with  Violas.  No  one  employs  these  cb^rfol 
hardy  fiowers  in  the  public  parks  so  freely  as  Mr.  Graham  does. 
The  varieties  of  whicn  he  has  the  largest  stock  are  V.  oomota 
splendcns.  The  Tory,  Favourite,  and  Blue  King.  They  associate 
equally  well  with  silver  or  gold  variegated  Pelai^goniums,  and 
impart  a  variety  and  a  charm  to  those  l^s  that  must  be  seen  to 
be  fully  underwood.  Some  large  beds  planted  with  Bijou  Pelar^ 
goniums,  for  instance,  mixed  with  one  of  these  Violas  and  sor- 
rounded  with  a  broad  band  of  Iresine  Lindeni  and  a  margta  of 
the  G<))den  Chickweed,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  this  is 
the  season  for  propagating  Violas,  and  as  their  cnlture  is  so  ea^, 
requiring  little  or  no  glass  accommodation,  those  who  desire  to  add 
a  charm  to  their  gardens  should  grow  these  plants,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  for  mixmg  with  Pe&rgoninrns  of  ^e  type  indicated. 


Some  mixed  bedi  ot  another  kind  aro  also  extremelj  oina- 
nieutftl ;  they  are  total!;  devoid  oF  formality,  and  are  Crea  vet 
lich.  The;  are  planted  with  Iresine  LtadcDi  and  Abatilon 
DKrinm  mannoratam,  and  a  few  plants  ot  Verbena  renosa. 
The  AbatJlouB,  about  2  feet  bigh,  have  large  stately  and  Riielj 
oolonied  foliage,  througb  wblch  the  darker  yet  free  groaodivork 
is  «ecn  to  great  advacCage.  Tbeae  beds  are  much  and  deservedly 
admired.    Another  plant  that  has  given  great  satisfaction  this 

Sv  is  CanneU's  Dwarf  Ageintmn.  which  has  formed  denee  blue 
eg  a  foot  wide  and  abont  1  inctica  high.  There  are  odIj  a  few 
doUDs  of  plants  groim  thia  year,  but  there  will  be  thoneands 
planted  next  year  m  tbeae  gardeoa. 

The  coming  Pelargoniam  for  bedding  is  Henry  Jacoby.  The 
lew  beds  that  have  been  seen  this  year  were  so  striking.  Uiat  this 
rich,  free,  and  dwarf  variety  is  being  largely  propagated  for 
bedding  pojpoaes.  Mr.  Oratiam  has,  after  taking  the  tops  of  the 
plants,  cut  up  the  stems  into  inch  lengths,  and  is  slrlklDg  them  in 
a  little  heat,  tbe  atmosphere  being  dry.  When  this  practice  is 
being  adopted  with  a  biding  Pelargooium  ooW'S-days,  when  ao 
many  are  good,  it  affords  sufficient  evidence  of  its  value  for  a 
paiticnlar  porpose. 

The  old  kitohea  garden  attached  to  the  Palace  ia  not  c^kd  to 
tbe  public,  but  Mr.  Oraham  and  his  friends  have  ready  acceai. 
It  is  in  charge  ol  Messis.  Jackson  k  Son,  Kingston,  who  rent  it 
About  10  acres  are  enclosed  with  lofty  walls.  These  and  gnndry 
cross  walls  are  covered  with  old  trees,  many  of  which  are  bearing 
good  orops.  There  are  2  or  3  acres  of  glass — laign,  lofty,  venetvble 
old  Btmctures,  heavy  in  appeamoce,  and  heated  with  Sues.  The 
Vines  are  evidently  centenarians,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how 
admirably  they  bear  ander  the  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Latham  of 
constantly  cntting  out  old  and  training  young  canes.  Somevoung 
Vines  planted  by  thia  excellent  eulli?,i  tor  have  also  made  woodcrfol 
growth.  The  Peach  house  must  be  one  of  the  oMent  eitnnt.  and 
uie  plan  ot  training  the  trees  ia  certainly  ooe  of  the  best,  probably 
the  very  best,  for  wide  and  lofty  bonses.  Vertical  treUisea  are 
formed  aorosi  the  border,  reaching  from  tbe  front  of  the  house  to 
the  narrow  back  path,  and  from  the  ground  to  the  roof.  Thew 
cross  trellises  are  i  feet  apart,  sind  every  part  covered  hiUi 
bearing  wood.  By  this  plan  light  is  admitted  to  every  portion  of 
the  back  wait,  which  is  also  covered  with  bearing  wood  from  tbe 
ground  to  the  roof.  By  no  other  plan  conld  so  much  froit-bearing 
surface  be  exposed  so  fully  to  tbe  light,  and  hence  the  system  Is 
worthy  ot  mention.  Tbe  crop  has  been  enormous  this  season, 
thousanits  of  Peaches  having  been  gathered  from  tbe  trees.  In 
another  hooae  la  a  gmall  forest  of  Tomatoes,  tbe  trees  being 
planted  2  or  3  feet  apart  in  the  border  and  secured  to  stnkeg.  A 
more  modem  stmctnre  la  devoted  to  Cucumbers  ;  it  is  alow,  wide, 
span-niofed  pit,  and  the  crop  has  been  extraordinary.  In  a 
cUvision  ia  Vines  In  pots  witfa  hard  short-joltited  wood — good  for 
either  fruiting  or  planting.  Such  pits  as  Uwee.  with  sunken  path- 
way, and  only  the  roof  of  glass,  are  inexpensive  and  mmt  valuable 
adjuncts  to  any  garden. 

The  celebrated  old  Vine  on  the  other  side  of  the  Palace  is 
bearing  its  usual  good  crops  of  useful  fruit  tor  the  Royal  table. 
There  are  between  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  bunches,  averaging 
about  holt  a  poond  each.  Thna  tbcre  are  a  variety  of  features  in 
this  old  Palace  worthy  of  notice,  and  under  Mr.  Qraham'a  care  the 
enjoyable  character  of  tbe  gardens  is  admirably  auatained. 


and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  is  not     Your  correspondent 

"SiNOLB-HAHDBD"  may  also  have  the  truevariety— that  is,  if  he 
has  grown  his  jjanta  in  pols  and  cropped  them  heavily.  Under 
these  conditions  the  frmts  of  all  Tomatoes  are  smoother  than 
those  product^  bj  plants  in  rich  soil  or  lightly  cropped  in  pots, 
the  plants  being  at  the  same  time  generously  fed  with  rich  top- 
drewlngs  of  liquid  manure. — D. 

ZEPHYBANTHES  CANDIDA. 

A  cOBBBePONDEin',  who  sent  OS  specimens  from  which  onr 

engraving  was  prepared,  writes  as  follows  concenung  tbe  good 


TOMATO  THE  CONQUEROR. 
I»  I  have  the  true  variety,  as  I  believo  I  have,  as  my  seed  was  from 
me  of  the  first  seed  firms  in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Iggulden  is  quite 
right  in  his  descriptioa  ot  Tomato  "  Tbe  Conqueror."  I  first  tried 
it  two  years  agoagainstseverol  other  varieties,  incladlng  Criterion, 
Onogefield,  and  Excelsior,  and  found  it  earlier,  more  proliGc, 

X'  In  siie  of  fmit,  and  qnile  as  good  la  flavour  as  any  ot  the 
sorts,  and  I  now  grow  it  excluaively.  I  hare  at  this  time  a 
giand  lot  growing  in  a  cool  house  and  laden  with  fruit  from 
bottom  to  top.  They  cover  a  trellis  12  feet  high,  and  with  a  little 
help  from  fire  heat  will,  I  doubt  not,  keep  a  good  supply  of  fmit 
till  Christmas.  All  the  fruits  are  more  ot  less  corrugated,  some 
of  the  larger  very  deeply  so,  but  I  do  not  see  tbal  this  is  any 
detriment  to  them. — J.  B,     

This  is  undoubtedly  an  eieelient  variety.  It  is  a  Rood  grower, 
free  cropper,  early,  firm,  and  of  good  quality  when  cooked.  It 
loembles  Tick's  Criterion  In  colour,  being  a  reddish  crimson,  but 
tbe  fruits  are  geoerallj  larger  than  tboae  ot  Criterion,  and  not 
quite  so  smooth.  Some  ot  the  niedinm-siied  to  small  fraits  may  ap- 
pr<«ch  somewhat  to  the  smoothness  ot  an  egg,  but  nine  out  of  ten 
UK  dightly  corrugated.  Mr.  leguldeu  appears  to  powess  the  true 
variety,  at  least  If  the  one  I  have  endeavonied  to  describe  ia  true, 


Tig.  U.— Ztphynnthn  cuidids. 
qnallties  of  this  cbaming  plant ;— "  I  now  bare  acanM 
attractive  occnpant  of  a  border  devoted  to  select  hai 
than  the  while  Weat  WindOower  which  is  planted  in 


idy  plants 
moderate- 
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sized  clpmps.  The  flowers  being  freely  prodaced,  Crocus-like  in 
form  and  pure  white,  render  it  especially  pleasing  at  a  time  of 
year  when  the  borders  are  fast  losing  the  gay  appearance  they 
bore  daring  the  summer.  In  sheltered  nooks  upon  the  rockery 
this  Zephyranthes  is  also  very  beautiful,  and  may  be  advanta- 
geously planted  with  the  autumn-flowering  Colchicum. 

"  It  is  of  easy  cultivation  ;  any  well-drained  border  of  rather  rich 
soil  near  the  base  of  a  wall  or  similar  sheltered  position  suiting 
it  admirably.  It  increases  by  the  production  of  offsets  or  young 
bulbs,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  parent  plant  and  trans- 
ferred either  to  pots  or  borders.  Seed  is  also  freely  produced, 
but  that  mode  of  increasing  our  stock  is  slower  than  the  other. 
However,  as  an  autumn  and  late  summer-flowering  plant  this 
species  is  very  useful,  and  I  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
lovers  of  hardy  plants." 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  ELECTRICITY  ON  VEGETATION. 

On  witnessing  the  destructive  results  of  excessive  oxygenation 
which  presented  themselves  in  the  seeds  killed  by  the  positive 
electrode  of  the  ba'tery,  and  as  also  produced  in  tiie  stems  and 
branches  of  trees  and  plants  by  the  contact  of  rusting  iron,  it 
naturally  created  a  desire  to  learn  what  would  arise  from  the 
opposite  arrangement  of  placine  the  iron  in  contact  with  the 
roots  instead  of  the  branches,  and  thus  reversing  the  order  of  the 
metals  in  the  plant  case ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  thought  arise 
than  the  necessary  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  put  it  into  practice. 
A  small  cylinder  of  sheet  iron  resting  in  a  zinc  pan  was  first  half 
filled  with  drainage  (this  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  any 
possible  access  of  zmc  solution  reaching  the  roots,  as  all  zinc  salts 
appear  to  be  injurious),  and  the  remainder  with  a  compost  of 
peat,  loam,  cocoa  fibre,  and  sand,  in  which  some  half-deaa  Ferns 
just  unpacked  from  Madeira  were  planted,  but  with  very  little 
hope  of  their  recovering.  They  very  soon,  however,  showed  signs 
of  life  and  were  not  long  in  being  resuscitated,  after  which  they 
began  to  grow  vigorously,  and  continued  to  do  so  with  consider- 
able luxuriance.  Keflecting  on  this  arrangement  and  its  results 
it  was  directly  perceived  that  the  zinc  was  idtogether  superfluous, 
it  being  of  the  same  electrical  condition  as  the  earth,  and  there- 
fore of  no  advantage  whatever,  and  it  was  found  to  be  equally 
effective  without  it. 

This  same  principle  was  then  carried  out  on  a  more  extended 
scale.  Having  a  small  conservatory  situate  in  a  confined  part  of 
a  densely  populated  city,  closely  surrounded  with  high  buildings 
together  with  a  whole  forest  of  smoking  chimneys,  and  conse- 
quently within  the  influence  of  an  atmosphere  of  the  worst  possible 
character,  and  one  almost  poisonous  to  plants,  possessing  in  the 
highest  degree  that  "  want  of  strength "  or  the  "  air  not  strong 
enough  "  which  the  gardeners  say  prevents  their  being  able  to 
grow  Roses  and  other  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  this 
was  deemed  a  very  favourable  subject  for  experiment.  The  struc- 
ture is  facing  the  south,  but  gets  the  sun  only  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  enjoying  very  little  of  it  for  several  months  in  the 
winter.  On  the  east,  south,  and  west  it  is  shelved  with  half-inch 
slate  slabs  supported  by  iron  brackets  neatly  japanned  (which 
latter  now  turns  out  to  have  been  a  mistake).  The  floor  is  of 
Minton's  tiles,  and  there  are  sufllcient  hot-water  pipes  to  keep  out 
the  frost.  Now,  with  these  appliances  it  was  hoped  and  expected 
that  plants  would  bear  their  city  quarters  with  some  degree  of 
satisfaction  to  their  owner;  but  it  was  not  so  by  any  means. 
Plants  **  bought  in  "  soon  began  to  deteriorate  in  their  appearance. 
Flowers  became  smaller  and  fewer,  the  soil  tarned  musty,  and 
mildew  became  a  constant  accompaniment.  After  various  trials 
the  following  plan  was  adopted  as  being  the  most  sightly  and 
successful.  A  perforated  trellis  of  cast  iron,  in  sections  a  yard 
long,  8  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick  (costing  M,  per  foot 
run),  was  fitted  to  cover  the  shelves  and  to  serve  as  the  immediate 
supports  for  the  plants.  Standinf^  upon  this  the  plants  had  their 
roots  directly  within  the  influence  of  the  chemical  action  pertain- 
ing to  the  oxidation  of  the  metal,  and  were  consequently  bene- 
fited thereby.  The  plants  very  quickly  lost  their  unhealthy 
appearance  and  commenced  growing  freely,  and,  what  is  equfdly 
important,  for  the  last  few  years  not  a  trace  of  mildew  has  ever 
made  its  appearance.  A  plant  of  Poly  podium  vulgare  var.  Ewingi 
standing  in  an  iron  wire  basket,  but  insulated  from  the  floor  by 
three  wooden  legs,  and  growing  in  an  S-inch  pot,  is  now  2J  feet 
through,  with  fronds  abore  20  inches  long  and  6  to  7  inches  wide. 
Many  other  plants  now  do  equally  well,  and  produce  as  healthy 
and  almost  as  luxuriant  foliage  as  can  be  obtained  under  ordinary 
circumstances  in  better  localities.  On  the  entire  western  side  or 
end  of  the  house  a  rockwork.  formed  of  furnace  clinkers,  has  been 
built  up  from  the  floor  to  between  8  and  9  feet  high  (enclosing 
the  slate  shelf),  having  all  the  overhanging  parts  fastened  to  the 


back  wall  with  unprotected  iron  stays,  and  this  again  has  been  a 
complete  success.  The  difiiculty  is  rather  to  keep  the  occupants 
within  bounds,  and  from  becoming  too  luxuriant  for  the  size 
of  the  house.  Even  that  most  fastidious  of  English  Ferns,  the 
Asplenium  marinum,  has  made  itself  quite  at  home,  producing 
tufts  of  fronds  from  a  foot  to  16  or  17  inches  long,  whilst  seedlings 
come  up  profusely  in  every  direction. 

Although  it  may  be  possible  for  some  minute  portion  of  the 
iron  by  Incoming  dissolved  to  flod  its  way  to  the  roots,  it  is  not 
to  this  we  have  to  attribute  the  effects  described.  The  stimulus 
afforded  to  the  plant  is  derived  from  the  combinmg  of  the  iron 
with  oxygen.  It  is  a  well-known  law  that  metals  in  their  regu- 
line  or  bright  state  are  insoluble  in  acids,  but  not  so  when  they 
have  combined  with  oxygen ;  hence  it  is  not  the  metal  direct  that 
is  dissolved,  but  its  oxide  or  rust.  In  the  chemical  battery— com- 
posed of  zinc,  copper,  or  platanised  silver,  and  sulphuric  acid— the 
zinc  is  first  oxydised  and  then  dissolved,  and  it  is  this  act  of  com- 
bining and  being  dissolved  that  furnishes  the  electricity,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  always  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  quantity  of 
zinc  consumed.  In  the  same  manner  electricity  is  evolved  during 
the  process  of  oxydation  of  the  iron,  which  electricity  then  stimu- 
lates the  roots  within  its  reach  to  greater  activity,  forcing  them  to 
take  in  food  to  a  proportionate  degree.  Now,  as  all  chemical 
decompositions  are  attended  by  the  development  of  electricity,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  as  all  animal  or  vegetable  matter  in  a  decay- 
ing state  is  undergoing  a  chemical  change,  consequently  mulch- 
ing the  ground  with  any  decaying  material  in  a  moist  state  will 
necessarily  be  a  far  more  complex  operation  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  In  the  usual  dung  hotbed  the  decomposition  is  accom- 
panicKl  by  heat,  as  everyone  knows,  and  in  Nature  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  have  any  one  force  developed  without  some  other  force 
accompanying  it. 

By  the  modem  doctrine  of  "the  correlction  of  the  physical 
forces,"  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  motion,  and  chemical 
action  are  all  considered  to  be  equally  related  to  each  other — that 
any  of  them  may  be  converted  into  any  other,  or  into  all  the  others 
reciprocally,  each  one  disappearing  as  some  other  or  others  make 
their  appearance.  Thus  it  may  be  said,  in  other  words,  that  there 
is  but  one  force,  and  that  this  force  appears  under  different  guises 
according  to  the  mode  of  its  development.  Hence,  when  speaking 
of  electricity  in  relation  to  organic  life,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to 
dissociate  it  from  its  congeners,  heat,  light,  &c.  From  light  as  an 
agent,  heat,  electricity,  and  chemical  action  are  prominent  effects. 
From  beat  we  derive  motion  and  light,  and  chemical  action  as 
well  as  electricity  as  ordinary  everyday  commercial  results. 
Were  any  persons  to  be  asked  what  they  understood  by  the  term 
"electricity,"  in  all  probability  the  answer  would  be  "thunder 
and  lightning  ! "  Now,  this  reply  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  right 
and  wrong.  Electricity  is  the  origin,  but  that  which  is  seen  and 
heard  is  only  the  result  of  the  electric  discharge.  Rub  a  piece  of 
amber  or  good  red  sealing  wax  briskly  for  a  few  seconds  on  the 
coat  sleeve,  and  then  present  it  to  a  few  small  scraps  of  thin 
paper,  and  these  will  immediately  dart  up  and  adhere  to  it  It  ia 
this  attracting  force  that  represents  the  electricity,  just  as  the 
attraction  of  the  magnet  represents  magnetism,  whilst  the  motion 
of  the  paper  is  only  the  result.  But  this  attracting  force  has  one 
special  feature  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  ordinary  attraction 
of  gravitation.  After  the  pieces  of  paper  shall  have  been  in  con- 
tact for  a  few  seconds  they  will  dart  away  again,  and  then  cannot 
be  re-attracted  by  the  sealing  wax  or  amber  a  second  time  ;  yet  if 
a  piece  of  glass,  which  gives  out  the  opposite  electricity,  be  rubbed 
and  presented  they  will  adhere  to  this  as  they  did  originally  to 
the  wax  or  amber,  the  law  being  that  opposite  states  attract,  but 
similar  states  repel  each  other.  In  former  times  it  was  supposed 
there  were  thus  two  electricities  which  attracted  each  other ;  but 
the  present  belief  is  that  there  is  only  one  which  has  undergone 
polarisation,  the  same  as  exhibited  in  the  magnet  Hence  it  in 
the  attraction  of  these  two  oppositely  polar  states  which,  recom- 
bining  suddenly,  produce  the  report  and  flash  of  light  heard  and 
seen  in  the  tempest.  The  darting  away  of  the  pieces  of  paper 
indicates  a  very  important  fact  by  showing  that  certain  bodies 
are  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  an  electric  charge  whidi 
regulates  their  future  proceedings.  Thus  two  clouds  may  become 
highly  charged  and  expend  tbcir  explosion  harmlessly  between 
themselves  ;  but  when  the  earth  and  the  clouds  are  opposed,  and 
the  discharge  occurs  from  one  to  the  oUier,  there  is  then  danger 
to  all  terrestrial  occupants. 

The  earth  and  the  atmosphere  are  always,  when  in  a  normal 
condition,  oppositely  electric,  and  it  is  between  these  two  con- 
ditions, not  when  tbey  are  in  this  highly  explosive  humour,  but 
when  they  are  apparently  passive  and  unconcerned,  that  their 
influence  upon  vegetation  is  most  effective.  From  the  battery  we 
obtain  electricity,  but  from  the  electricity  of  the  earth  and  air 


we  obtain  chemical  action,  and  it  is  from  this  soorce  that  vege- 
tation derives  its  primary  impulse  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  Uiis 
is  effected  most  be  left  for  the  present.  It  will  be  necessary  first 
to  consider  the  behaviour  of  oi^gen  and  carbon,  which  latter  is 
the  main  food  of  the  plant,  towards  each  other,  as  well  as  their 
conduct  generally  under  ordinary  electric  treatment.  Bum  a 
small  piece  of  any  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  and  it  will  be 
converted  into  a  dark  carbonaceous  mass.  Now  this  carbon  or 
charcoal  is  the  fundamental  material  which  constitutes  the  frame- 
work of  every  organic  being ;  and  just  as  the  bricks  of  a  building, 
which,  when  pulled  down,  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  and 
built  up  in  any  other  form  or  description,  so  is  the  carbon  inde- 
structible, allowing  it  to  be  re-dissolved  and  wrought  np  again  and 
again  into  any  other  being.  Take  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  bum 
it  a  second  time  and  all  its  blackness  will  disappear,  leaving  only 
a  small  amount  of  white  or  grey  ash — the  earthy  part  of  the 
original  substance.  The  carbon  will  have  been  dissolved  in  the 
Qzygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  passed  off  into  the  latter  as  an 
inodorous  and  invisible  gas,  and  it  is  commonly  believed  that  this 
source  furnishes  the  entire  food  of  all  vegetable  life.  There  is 
reason,  however,  to  consider  this  to  be  not  strictly  the  case,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter. 

If  the  two  terminal  conductors  from  a  small  battery  of  several 
pairs  of  elements  be  tipped  with  pieces  of  platinum  wire,  and 
these  latter  be  then  dipped  into  a  portion  of  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  kept  a  short  aistance  apart,  bubbles  of  gas  will  be  seen 
to  be  given  off  by  each  wire.  These  are  the  component  gases 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  which,  when  combined,  constituted  the 
water  that  has  been  electrically  decomposed.  This  is  termed 
'*  electrolysis — a  loosening  by  electricity,  and  forms  the  first  step 
in  all  electro-chemical  action.  The  elements  of  any  compound 
are  first  loosened  from  their  originid  attractions,  and  then  re- 
assorted  according  to  whatever  other  elements  may  be  within  their 
reach,  and  occupying  the  requisite  place  in  the  scale  of  attrac- 
tions. Instead  of  the  platinum-tipped  electrodes  let  the  copper 
wires  be  placed  in  an  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (the 
blue  vitriol  of  commerce),  and  one — the  positive  wire,  will  be  seen 
to  dissolve,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new  fresh  coating  of  bright 
copper  will  form  upon  the  other  wire — the  negative.  Now,  in 
nature  there  is  always  this  dissolving  and  reprc^uction  going  on 
simultaneously  in  the  growth  and  renewal  of  oiganic  forms,  and 
it  is  this  process  which  has  to  be  encouraged  by  uie  application  of 
all  extraneous  assistance. 

Carbon  being  insoluble  in  water  and  not  adaptable  as  food  in 
its  solid  state,  the  provision  made  is,  that  it  can  oe  dissolved  by 
oxygen  gas,  and  in  this  form  is  soluble  in  water.  It  now  enters 
the  plant  in  this  liquid  state,  combined  with  other  ingrredients, 
and  is  transferred  to  all  parts,  even  the  minutest,  as  nutrient  sap. 
Then,  in  the  leaves  exposed  to  the  light  or  sunshine,  it  is  agam 
rendered  insoluble  by  the  oxygen  being  driven  off.  It  used  to  be 
a  very  fiivourite  experiment  to  enclose  a  sprig  of  Rosemary  within 
an  inverted  jar  of  water  placed  in  the  sunshine,  and  then  to  prove 
tiiat  the  gas  exhaled  was  pure  oxygen.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
oxygen  derived  from  the  atmosphere  serves  principally  the  office 
of  "  carrier,"  or  aa  a  vehicle  for  the  transport  of  carbon  into  and 
out  of  the  ^stem — into  plants  and  out  oi  animals.  But  as  both 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of 
plants  there  is  every  reason  to  infer  that  this  is  wholly  derived 
from  the  water.  The  oxygen  being  attracted  by  the  positive  and 
repelled  by  the  negative,  it  is  thus  driven  into  combination  at 
both  ends.  By  the  negative  it  is  recombined  with  hydrogen,  pro- 
ducing damp  or  moisture  (which  will  be  again  referred  to),  or  the 
hydrogen  mav  be  combined  with  carbon,  producing  the  oils  and 
resins,  &o.;  whilst  at  the  positive  the  oxygen  will  he  united  with 
carbon,  forming  carbonic  acid.  The  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere 
may  be  united  by  either,  by  one  into  nitric  acid,  and  by  the  other 
into  ammonia  or  any  other  nitrogenous  compounds. — W.  E. 
Bbidgmak,  Norwich, 

[The  Fern  fronds  accompanying  this  communication  were  ex- 
tremely fine.— Sds.] 

PRIMULAS  DAMPING  OFF. 

It  will  soon  be  time  for  our  good  friends  the  Chinese  Primulas 
to  go  off  from  that  dreadful  miJady  termed  by  different  gardeners 
"  canker,"  •*  rotting  at  the  neck,"  or  "  damping  of  the  collar."  To 
those  who  may  not  fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  disease,  I 
may  say  that  it  is  simply  the  decay  of  the  tender  skin  of  the  stem 
of  the  plant  just  at  and  above  the  gronnd  level,  and  that  it  is 
only  in  the  winter  it  is  seen.  For  my  own  part  I  woald  not 
know  that  Uiere  was  such  an  affection  decimating  these  beautiful 
winter  flowers,  were  it  not  that  the  annual  recurrence  of  remedies 
and  modes  of  prevention  given  in  the  gardening  journals  keep  the 


matter  before  my  mind.  The  reason  why  so  manv  fail  in  keying 
these  and  many  other  plants  in  a  state  of  health  during  the  wmter 
months  is  because  they  forget,  or  have  never  realised,  the  fact  that 
the  plants  must  be  kept  growing  freely.  Our  Primulas  are  grown 
in  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55"  throughout  the  winter.  They  are 
freely  watered  with  liquid  manure  when  they  require  it,  and  instead 
of  getting  unhealthy  they  require  standing  wider  apart  twice 
during  the  season.  Treated  thus  we  have  had  plants  in  Februarj 
and  March,  grown  in  5 -inch  pots,  meiMBuring  18  inches  across.  I 
certainly  do  not  recommend  a  lower  minimum  temperature  than 
45''  for  these  plants  during  the  winter  months. — B.  T. 


HOLIDAY  NOTES. 


Your  able  correspondent,  Mr.  Q.  Abbey,  at  page  43  publishes  a 
truth  that  employers  would  do  well  to  consider — ^viz.,  that  they 
advance  tiieir  own  interests  when  they  g^ve  their  gardeners  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  places  of  note.  Such  a  holiday  freely 
given  is  a  gift  doubly  go(^,  for  it  benefits  both  they  who  give  and 
tiiey  who  receive.  Bowever,  as  I  do  not  intend  to  draw  out  these 
notes  to  any  length  I  will  briefly  state  what  I  saw  at 

OARSTON  VINEYARD,  LIVKRPOOL. 

This  noted  place  continues  to  rank  foremost  amongst  the  Vine 
and  Orape-producing  nurseries  of  the  United  Kin^om.  That 
Mr.  Oowan  is  a  master  at  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine  in  pots 
is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  thousands  of  strong,  clean,  and 
healthy  Vines  10  to  12  feet  high  now  to  be  seen  in  the  large 
house.  These,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (August  3rd)  were  ripen- 
ing in  tiie  most  satisfactory  manner  canes  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  foreflnger  and  of  the  desirable  flrmness  of  character,  and 
all  raised  from  eyes  this  season !  for  if  I  remember  aright  Mr. 
Cowan  stated  that  he  had  not  a  "  cut-back  "  on  the  place ;  indeed 
the  pot  Vines  alone  are  well  worth  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles 
to  see.  A  house  150  feet  by  32  feet,  span-roofed,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  fraiting  Vines,  chiefly  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  is  now  filled 
with  Vines  in  pots.  The  old  Muscat  house  is  filled  with  as  good 
a  lot  of  Grapes  as  it  contained  twelve  and  fourteen  years  ago, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal ;  in  fact  the  Vines  are  as  vigorous  as 
ever  they  were,  tiie  causes  not  being  far  to  seek — ^viz.,  judicious 
cropping,  generous  feeding,  and  constant  introduction  of  young 
wood  as  the  old  stems  deteriorate.  The  extension  system  is  being 
carried  out  there  with  very  favourable  results  as  regards  its 
application  to  the  Vine.  In  a  small  house,  which  was  formerlv 
the  early  vinery  (and  which,  by  the  way,  is  considerably  elevated, 
the  pathway  and  surface  of  the  border  being  nearly  6  feet  above 
the  ground  level),  is  a  fine  plant  of  Gros  Guillaume,  which  has 
produced  and  finished  a  crop  of  175  bunches  averaging  2^  lbs. 
each,  and  now  covers,  including  this  season's  extended  growth,  a 
superficial  area  of  1200  feet  This  case  is  worth  the  consideration 
of  those  who  find  Gros  Guillaume  to  be  a  shy  bearer  when  grown 
on  the  short-spur  and  single-rod  system.  That  grand  midseason 
Grape,  Madresfleld  Court,  is  another  good  example  of  extension 
at  Garston,  where  it  nearly  fills  what  were  formerly  two  Peach 
houses  ;  it  has  produced  this  year  270  bunches  of  good  size  and 
quality.    I  think  this  Vme  was  planted  ten  years  ago. 

I  noticed  in  one  of  the  plant  stoves  two  good  varieties  of 
Croton.  C.  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  C.  interraptum  aureum,  each 
very  distinct  in  character,  and  will  be  very  valuable  for  table 
decoration  or  exhibition  purposes.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
clean  healthy  plants  suitable  for  market  in  the  other  plant  houses 
and  pits,  and  Mr.  Cowan  thinks  of  destroying  the  Vines  in  the 
fomous  north  vinery  and  filling  it  with  Ferns,  a  class  of  plants  he 
requires  by  the  thousand  every  week  in  the  year. 

llie  notorious  lime  kiln  is  still  engaged  in  heating  nearly  all 
the  glass  structures  on  the  place.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written  about  it,  and  judging  by  what  I  heard  and  saw,  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  as  the  lime  sold  nearly  clears  the  cost  of  all  the 
coal  consumed  in  the  Vineyard.  In  conclusion  I  may  say  the 
fame  of  Garston  Vineyard  is  in  safe  keeping  whilst  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Cowan.--J.  U.  S. 


Thb  Palk  Gaedbks  of  fiLCHE. — These  gardens  are  far-fiuned. 
Although  the  Dates  are  inferior  to  those  of  Africa  and  the  Bast, 
they  have  a  ready  sale  throughout  Spain,  where  the  other  products 
of  the  tree  are  also  largely  utilised.  The  small  leaves,  which  grow 
on  the  top  of  the  tree,  are  tied  for  several  months,  till  they  blanch 
and  lose  all  colour ;  tiiey  are  then  cut  and  sold,  to  be  dreased  with 
ribbons  and  blessed,  carried  in  procession  upon  Palm  Sunday,  or 
hung  for  the  rest  of  the  year  on  the  balcony  of  a  house.  Other 
leaves  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  spurious  cigarettes ;  while 
the  timber  of  the  trunk,  a  firm,  hard  wood,  is  in  request  among 
the  carpenters  and  handicraftsmen.    But  the  Date  fruit  is  the 


dtuef  pTodnct,  and  the  aanoftl  hureits  of  them  are  wmth  many 
thormnda  of  poundi.  It  ia  unnBing  to  watch  the  actiTity  and 
hardihood  of  the  gardeneis,  who  Btill  ascend  the  tree  lo  pladc  the 
Dates  aa  thej  did  a  tbouBand  jears  ago.  A  loote  lope  pasMd 
round  their  waists  i»  tightened  b;  (be  prossnK  of  tbeir  feet  t^iiut 
the  bark  of  the  tree  ;  their  hands  are  thas  left  free  to  help  them 
in  their  opward  climb. — (^CattdVi  '•  Pietwretpu  JBurope."') 


IM  refcrenoe  to  the  illostiatioa  of  BuBds  so&EFOLniB  vab. 
OOKOKABIITB  that  appeared  in  our  laat  issoe,  we  are  informed 
tbrongh  a  paragrafdi  which  appeared  ia  last  week's  Oarienert' 
C^roBJcie,  that  tbe  original  block  was  eugnTCdbyUr.W.O. Smith 
for  that  paper,  in  which  it  first  ^peared.  We  obtained  the  block 
from  the  aooroe  teiieh  tee  aeinamhdged,  and  it  was  inserted 
precisely  in  the  condition  in  which  neTec«dved  it.  At  the  time  of 
using  it  ve  had  foigotten  that  it  bad  long  since  appeared  in  the 
ffur4eitgrt'  CknmiaU,  and  it  it  too  ntncb  to  ezjwct  of  any- 
one that  he  should  remember  what  iUnatratioos  haTc  appeared 
in  that  paper,  and  wc  doabt  if  anybody  wonid  care  to  tax  his 
mentory  to  that  extent.  Tet,  if  we  have  done  wrong,  most 
readily  do  we  render  our  acknowledgmenia  to  onr  contem- 
pomry.  We  never  mutilate  blocks  that  we,  like  tfae  Qar- 
denert'  Chronicle,  occasionally  borrow,  and  we  inraiiably  ac- 
knowledge the  courtesy  of  those  who  faTonr  us  with  the 
ase  of  Uiem ;  if  we  tail  to  do  bo  it  fs  through  an  oTorsighE. 
We  i«<ecbo  eTerf  word  our  contemponuy  bas  used  in  re- 
probating those  pracHces  of  wbicb  we  are  too  often  made  the 
victims.  There  are  other  forms  of  Bfipiopriatiou,  or  mUappropri- 
.  atiou  lather,  ot  which  we  hare  to  complin  besides  the  purloin- 
ing of  matter  and  o(  illnatraUons.  One  of  the  most  fl^iant  and 
unfair  of  these  from  wbicb  we  bare  saOered  is  at  the  hands  of 
the  Gardttuo't'  ChronUih  iteelt  It  is  no  less  than  the  adoption 
of  our  title.  A  few  yean  ago  the  Atnimen'  Ckrenide  Uiongbt 
it  advanlageons  to  remodel  its  title  and  discarded  its  old  secondary 
distinction.  It  called  itself  "The  Oardeciers'  Chronicle,  a  weekly 
iUastnted  Journal  ot  Hortumltare."  Of  coum,  a  gardeners' 
c^iTonicle  siiist  be  a  jounul  of  bortienlture — even  Dnndreaiy 
could  nndeistaud  that.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  cause  a  con- 
fusion between  our  contemporuy  and  this  Joamal  of  which  we 
bare  repeated  instances.  We  do  not  say  that  this  subordinate 
title  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the  wide  populari^ 
which  the  Journal  of  Bnrticulture  enjoys,  as  it  might  haye  been 
done  with  the  same  iuadTeiteuce  aa  that  by  which  we  naed  the 
Bnbns  iUnstiatlon  ;  we  hope  itwasso,iK*eitheleM  tohaTearoided 
ambiguity  it  wonId  haTe  been  better  it  that  subordinate  title  bad 
cot  been  adopted,  but  allowed  to  continue  as  the  rightful  property 
of  tbe  Jourmttl  qf  Bortieulttm.  '■  A  feeling  of  what  is  due  to  the 
honour  of  journalism,  aa  well  aa  to  ouraelTea,  baa  prompted  these 

The  beautiful  Cattlbia  KXOmGlUIS  ia  now  fioweiing 

in  Messrs.  Veitcb's  Nuraenea  at  Chelsea,  a  small  plant  having 
two  apikes  bearing  six  go^ous  blooms,  with  two  otber  apikcs 
showing.  This  is  one  ot  the  richest  of  the  genus,  and  as  it  is  now 
becomtog  tolerably  plentiful  it  will  soon  find  its  way  into  many 
collections  in  nhich  it  is  not  yet  represented,  and  where  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  to  render  them  complete.  C.  DeTouiensis  is 
also  flowering,  and  several  small  healtby  piants  of  Lslia  pnestans 
are  Tery  attractive. 

~A  WBITBB  in  tbe  "  Bdenoe  Qossip  "  tor  October  fives  aa 

Interesting  description  of  Anacharts  ALSitrAnsuH,  the  Water 


Tbyme  or  Canadian  Water  Weed,  inboduced  to  England  about 
forty  years  ago,  since  wbicb  time  it  has  rapidly  spread  over  the 
country  ;  and  as  only  pistillate  flowers  have  been  observed,  this 
surprising  increase  waa  supposed  to  have  been  effected  solely  by 
division  of  original  plants.  The  writer  referred  to  states  that 
"baving  examined  tbe  plant  carefully  in  varions  places  during 
tbe  last  two  seaMns,  in  the  hope  of  finding  either  male  or  perfect 
flowera,  I  have  at  length  been  rewarded  tij  finding  the  former 
growing  sparingly  in  a  pond  on  the  Biatd  Hills,  near  Bdin- 
burgb.  This  is^probably  tbe  flist  record  of  their  occurrence  in 
Britein."  BlusttatioDS  and  dissections  <^  the  flowers  and  plant 
accompany  the  r^narks. 

Wb  have  had  aevoal  inqmiiea  eonoeming  Clbkaub 

TUBCL08A,  a  pret^  species  that  is  by  no  means  so  generally 
known  as  it  desrares  to  be.  A  fine  specimen  is  now  flowering  on 
one  of  the  old  waUs  at  Kew,  and  the  profusion  of  its  blaieh  lilac- 
coloured  Sowers  in  contrast  with  the  dark  green  ftdiage  is  moat 
agreeable.  The  species  is  allied  to  and  doaely  reaewUea  ClematiB 
Davidlsna,  and  they  are  both  natives  ot  China. 

Thb  Cbtptooamic    Booieti  or   Sootlaxd  announce 

that  "  a  grand  Exhibition  ot  Febms,  Uobseb,  Fdkqt,  &c.,  will  be 
held  in  the  Coal  Exchange  Hall,  II,  West  Uegeut  Btreet,  Olai^ow, 
on  Thursday  September  90tb,  and  tie  following  day.  A  very 
extensive  collection  of  plants  will  be  exhibited,  comprising  speci- 
mens of  all  the  British  Pcrus,  many  exotic  Ferns,  including  Tree 
Ferns,  Club  Uosses,  British  and  foreign  Mosaes,  Seaweeds,  Lichens, 
Liverworts,  &c.  ;  fossil  Feras,  Horsetails,  and  many  tbaoaaada  ot 
fresh  Fungi.  At  intervals  during  the  two  days  popular  addresses 
in  illustratjon  of  the  Tsrions  sectiona  will  be  delivered  by  CoL 

B.  E.  B.  Harington-Btoart  of  Torrance,  Dr.  Btirtoa,  Dr.  BuchaoMi 
White,  and  other  gentlemen."  This  is  the  flrat  Exhibition  ot  tbe 
bind  ever  held  in  Glasgow,  and  it  ought  to  be  highly  interesting 
and  worthy  of  extensive  patronage.  Heasts.  W.  J.  Hilligan, 
180,  West  Begent  Btreet,  and  B.  Turner,  122,  Hospital  Staeet,  are 
llie  joint  Secretaries. 

Ona  oorrespondent  "  Nobth  Yobk  "  writes  at  follows 

on  TBOP.SOLDH  BPBCIOSim :— "  I  see  Irom  reporte  in  the  Journal 
that  this  beautiful  plant  is  increasing  in  favour.  When  its  culti- 
vation is  better  understood  it  must  become  a  general  favourite. 
I  have  to  report  very  favourably  of  my  plant,  which  is  now 
tboroaghly  estehliahed.  It  bas  been  in  splendid  bloom  all  tbe 
summer  until  tbe  present  time.  I  also  am  glad  to  say  seed  has 
formed,  which  I  hope  will  ripen." 

Thb  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  CHABLES  JOSHSON,  who 

expired  on  tbe  21st  inst  at  bis  reaidence  in  Camberwell  at  the 
advanced  age  of  e^hty-nine.  Tbe  deceased  gentleman  for  more 
than  forty-fonryearsheld  tbe  post  of  Professor  ot  Botany  at  Guy's 
Hospital.  He  was  Editor  of  Soworby's  "  English  Botany,"  author 
ot  "Grasses  ot  Great  Britain,"  "British  Poiscuous  Plants," 
"Ferns  of  Great  Britain,"  and  other  valuable  contributions  to 
natoral  history.  In  early  life  he  took  up  the  stndy  ot  natural 
science,  being  one  ot  the  first  members  of  the  City  Pliiloaofihioal 
Bociety,  of  which  Faraday  and  other  eminent  scieBtista  were 
fellow  membeiE.  In  l«aching  large  classes  of  natnml  history  he 
was  perhaps  the  first  to  introduce  that  system  ot  practical  demon- 
stration with  sach  marked  success,  in  place  of  the  dry  formal 
lectures  previously  in  vogue.  He  was  a  high  authority  cm  agri- 
culture and  all  subjects  connected  with  economic  botany. 

Wk  have  received  infMmation  of  the  following  QAMHH- 

no  APPOIHTIIKHTB— Mr.  J.  Beddar,  late  at  Beec^wood,  Ton- 
bridge  Wells,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Elwortby  as  gardener  to  Lord 
Leigh,  SUveley  Abbey,  Eenilvorth.  Mr.  C.  Davies,  late  of  Wood- 
cote,  Newport  Salop,  baa  succeeded  Mr.  Sandford  as  gardener  to 

C.  N.  P.  Kiippa,  Esq.,  Chalcote,  Weatbury,  Wilts. 
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"R,  S."  WBms— "I  have  in  my  garden  a  nomber  of 

plants  of  OxAhtB  BowiEi,  and  they  still  continue  pvodaeing  their 
bright  rosy  crimson  flowers  in  profusion.  So  charming  a  plant 
deserves  to  be  more  frequently  seen  in  gardens  than  it  is  at  present, 
for  Boi  only  is  it  altimotiTe  but  useful  for  cutting  purposes,  though 
the  flowers  do  not  last  quite  so  long  as  might  be  desirable.'* 

Wb  cite  the  following  relatiye  to  the  fbutt  chops  of 

Canada  and  the  Ukitkd  States  from  a  daily  contemporary  : — 
Peaches  grow  in  such  profusion  that  they  are  regularly  given  to 
the  pigs.  So  with  Apples.  In  some  of  the  States  in  the  month 
of  September  the  leaves  of  the  Apple  trees  can  hardly  be  seen 
for  the  glorious  red-cheeked  fruit.  The  farmers  in  the  fruit- 
growing regions  of  Ontario,  Canada,  have  not  time  at  the  present 
moment  to  look  after  an  abundant  Apple  crop.  As  a  consequence 
hundreds  of  tons  of  Apples  become  either  food  for  hogs  or  manure 
for  the  ground.  ''Just  imagine,"  writes  a  correspondent  in  the 
land  of  plenty,  "  millions  of  bushels  of  magnificent  Apples  rotting 
on  the  ground  for  want  of  some  enterprisiBg  buyer,  who  might 
make  a  fortune  by  hand-picking  them  and  shipping  them  to 
England.**  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  tantalising  to  remember 
that  if  we  in  this  country  want  any  decent  Apples  to  eat  we  must 
pay  from  9d.  to  Sd,  per  pound  for  them  ;  and  lor  Peaotaes,  when 
they  are  to  be  bad  at  aU,  certainly  not  less  than  2d,  each.  It  is 
matter  for  wonder  that  the  "  enterprising  buyer  **  does  not  come 
forward.  He  would  benefit  both  himself  and  the  British  public 
in  no  small  degree. 

The  second  part  of  Messrs^  CasseU's  re-issue  of  ''  Pazton*s 

FlowbeGabsiek  **  contains  coloured  plates  of  Dendrebium  super* 
biens,  which  does  not  do  justice  to  tiiat  beautiful  Orchid,  and 
Rhododendron  cinnamomeum  var.  Cunninghami,  fairly  executed. 
The  aooompanying  letterpress  ccAtaining  descriptions  and  cultural 
directions  is  clear  and  exact. 

The  BBI8T0L  Crbtsantheuxtm  SocnsTT  will  hold  liteir 

annual  Exhibition  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  the 
17th  and  18th.  Prizes  will  be  offered  for  specimen  plants  and 
cut  flowers^  both  of  laige-flowered  and  Pompon  varieties. 

Mb.  Chump,  The  (}ardens>  Blenheim^  Woodstock,  informs 

us  that  be  has  disposed  of  the  entire  stock  of  the  new  Meioa 
'*  Blenheim  Oeange,** — which  was  awarded  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate, as  well  as  the  first  prize  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society — to  Messrs.  James  Carter  k  Co.,  High  Holbom,  London. 

Mb.  W.  Robebts  informs  us  that  many  people  are  making 

a  considerable  amount  of  money  of  Mushbooms  in  Cobn- 
WALL.  Many  tons  have  from  time  to  time  during  these  past 
few  months  been  sent  from  the  Penzance  station,  besides  great 
quantities  from  other  stations  in  Cornwall.  Blackberries  are  also 
sent  away  in  large  quantities,  both  these  and  Mushrooms  realising 
good  prices. 

Befebbing   to  the   heavy   cropping   qualities   of  the 

MAcnrtJM  BONUM  Potato,  Mr.  A.  Fowler,  Cams  Hall  Gardens, 
Fareham,  Hants,  states  that  he  obtained  a  supply  of  seed  tubers 
from  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons,  the  yield  from  which  equalled 
36  bushels  from  1  burii^  of  seed.  Sufficient  has  been  said  at 
present  to  indicate  the  productiveness  of  the  Magnum  Bonum. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Pi*airw  Farmer  relative 

to  eablt  Peaches  in  Ahebica  : — "  Amsden's  June  and  Alexander 
began  1o  ripen  about  the  20th  June  in  Missouri,  and  the  Beatrice 
and  Louise  were  but  a  few  days  behind  them.  Rivers*  Barly  came 
a  little  later,  while  Kelly's  Early  was  still  later.  In  the  Peach 
region  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  we  notice  that  the  Amsden  and 
Alexander  fully  maintained  their  past  record.  They  were  larger 
than  either  the  Beatrice  or  Louise,  and  a  week  earlier  in  ripenii^. 
The  Barly  Rivers  ripened  just  before  Early  Hales.    These  five  are 


the  most  popnUr  sorts  in  the  Bast  A  number  of  Peach-growers 
and  horticulturists  hold  that  Amsden  and  Alexander  are  identical. 
The  Wilder  ripens  after  Alexander,  and  is  of  the  same  colour. 
The  Gov,  Garland — a  large  firm  clingstone  Peach — is  claimed  to 
be  earlier  than  Alexander.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  fruited  it 
this  season  we  should  be  glad  to  have  a  report  of  its  behaviour." 

The   Iruh    Farmers*   Gazette  published  the  following 

under  the  heading  of  A  Potato  Monstbositt.— "  Mr.  Alfred 
H.  Sheridan  has  sent  us  a  specimen  of  a  Potato  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  dried  and  shrivelled  kidney-shaped  am?,  with  the 
upper  surface  rent  and  nearly  altogether  displaced,  and  revealing 
in  the  interior  quite  a  colony  of  young  Potatoes,  some  larger  and 
some  smaller  than  marbles,  the  whole  presenting  a  curious  and 
singular  aspect.  This  internally  prolitoous  Polato,  we  may  re» 
mark  here,  is  not  of  the  current,  but  a  previous  year's  growth. 
The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  this — Immediately  beneath 
the  skin  or  rind  of  a  Potato  is  a  system  of  vascular  tissue,  from 
which  proceed  the  vessels  that  feed  the  external  buds  or  eyea, 
which,  under  normal  circumstances,  are  directed  outwards.  In 
the  present  and  similar  instances,  either  by  reason  of  the  e^e 
growths  being  persistently  removed  or  from  other  causes — tiieir 
development  externally  prevented — Nature  would  not  be  fm^ 
trated,  and  modified  buds,  resulting  in  a  progeny  of  small  tubers, 
take  the  place  of  the  abaorbed  tissue.  We  subjoin  the  note  which 
Mr.  Sheridan  sent  along  with  the  phenomenal  tuber :— ^  This 
Potato  was  found  in  a  bag  of  old  Potatoes  which  had  been  lying 
in  the  outhouse  of  a  small  farmer  named  James  Byrne  of 
Rossminna,  Westport,  Ca  Maya  When  first  discovered  the 
present  appearance  was  only  developing.  The  tuber  was  l^en 
placed  on  a  dresser  for  four  or  five  weeks,  and  continued  to  grow 
to  its  present  state.' 


I  »> 


Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Swanley,  Kent,  has  sent  us  some  very 

fine  flowers  of  the  handsome  Pybbthbum  uuoinosum,  which  is 
at  this  time  of  year  so  attractive  in  borders  of  hsffdy  plants.  The 
ray  florets  of  the  capitula  are  long  and  pure  white,  and  the  whole 
flower  head  very  neatly  formed.  The  plant  is  variable  in  height, 
sometimes  reaching  5  or  6  feet,  imdat  others  not  exceeding  4  feet, 
but  the  freedom  with  which  the  flower  heads  are  produced  rendev 
it  very  useful  for  cutting  from  August  until  October. 

OUB  correspondent,  *'  W.  J.  M.,  CXonmel^*  writes  as  follows 

respecting  the  Potato  crop  in  Ibeland — "As  already  stated, 
I  have  recently  been  through  much  of  the  three  southern  pro- 
vinces, and  within  the  last  few  days  had  communicatioiis  from 
those  likely  to  be  well  informed  in  the  four,  and  all  agree  that 
the  Potato  crop  is  good.  Even  varieties  that  failed  other  years^ 
such  as  Scotch  Down — very  largely  grown  in  Ireland — Dalmahoys 
and  Early  Oxfords,  and  perhaps  I  may  add  Red  Roeks,  are  all  a 
fair  crop ;  while  Flounders,  now  nearly  all  consumed,  though  having 
a  large  fraction  black,  were  very  large,  as  I  noticed  at  the  time  in 
your  columns,  as  much  as  2  lbs.  a  single  specimen.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  Early  Rose,  Snowflake,  and  Fortyfold  were  heavily  bhghted 
two  months  since  with  me,  and  have  kept  very  badly  since. 
Ashleaf  Kidneys  have  kept  better.  Those  who  have  Magnum 
BcMium  here  speak  highly  of  it  Mr.  Luckhurst  and  your  other 
correspondents  who  have  doubted  Scotch  CSmmpions  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  glad  to  hear  that  in  Ireland  the  general  description 
from  all  sources  to  me  is  *  they  fill  the  ground  and  are  excellent 
ood.' "  

LIFTING  AND  POTTING  WINTER-FLOWERING 

PLANTS.  * 

It  may  seem  a  very  small  matter  to  lift  a  few  plants  out  of  the 
open  ground,  plaint  them  in  pots,  and  arrange  them  in  their  winter 
quarters.  Still,  it  is  just  one  of  those  operations  where  if  success 
may  be  very  easy,  failure  either  comparative  or  total  is  at  hiast 


equally  likely  to  follow,  and  failure  with  plants  intended  for 
winter  or  spring  use  is  no  light  matter.  The  plants  we  shall  be 
lifting  at  the  time  these  notes  appear  will  be  mainly  Cyclamens, 
Enpatoriams,  Bonvardias,  Begonias  for  winter  flowering,  Callas, 
Chrysanthemums,  berried  Solanums,  Bonvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Carnations,  and  a  few  others.  These  will  mostly  hare  had  their 
roots  half  loosened  from  the  soil  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  previously, 
in  order  that  the  check  at  the  time  of  removal  may  be  as  slight 
as  possible. 

There  are  two  ways  of  treating  the  plants  after  being  potted — 
the  one  to  place  them  nnder  glass  without  delay,  and  to  keep  them 
close  for  a  time,  and  also  moist  by  frequent  syringings  ;  the  other 
is  to  let  ^e  plants  after  potting  remain  in  a  suitable  position  in 
the  open  air  for  ten  days  or  so  until  the  roots  have  taken  hold  of 
the  fresh  soil,  and  until  the  approach  of  autumn  frost.  I  dislike 
the  first  plan,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  causes  much  unneces- 
sary attention,  whilst  the  results  are  equally  good — ^not  a  leaf  need 
be  lost  in  either  case.  But  stand  the  bc^-prepared  plants  im- 
mediately ^ter  they  have  been  potted  from  the  open  ground  in 
any  diy  aiiy  structures,  and  no  wonder  if  there  be  a  turning 
yeUow  of  foliage  and  general  debility  in  all  the  stock.  A  month 
later  when  the  midday  sun,  which  is  often  hot  weU  into  October, 
has  lost  most  of  its  power,  plants  from  flower  beds  for  stock  pur- 
poses can  be  immediately  placed  in  any  kind  of  structure  without 
any  grievous  harm  resulting,  provided  enough  heat  is  allowed  to 
give  the  roots  a  start. 

Two  matters  of  some  importance  just  now  is  to  give  a  greater 
amount  of  drainage  to  pUmts  that  are  being  potted,  and  to  make 
tiie  compost  sandier  than  is  the  case  for  those  having  the  summer 
before  them. — B.  P.  B. 


JUDGES  AND  JUDGING. 


"A  YsTEBAN's'*  remarks  on  page  275  are  well  timed.  The 
judging  at  exhibitions  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  above  suspicion 
or  comphunt  in  any  way,  and  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the 
judges  should  be  changed  occasionally  at  least ;  but  there  are  not 
a  few  notable  horticultural  shows  where  the  same  men  have  been 
employed  for  nigh  upon  a  score  of  years.  The  fact  need  only  be 
mentioned,  and  I  can  tell  you  what  the  usual  practice  is  of  some 
of  those  old  stagers  who  "  seek  te  work,**  and  kill  two  dogs  with 
one  stone.  They  invite  themselves,  if  the  show  be  in  the  provinces, 
to  some  gentleman's  gardener's  house  in  the  neighbourhood  a  day 
or  two  before  the  ^ow  to  take  **  a  few  notes  "  for  some  paper, 
and  are  lodged  and  fed,  and  perhaps  driven  over  to  the  show 
when  the  time  arrives,  the  host  usually  being  an  exhibitor  him- 
self, and  his  produce  perhaps  judged  by  his  guest.  After  the 
show  our  ji^^ge  invites  himself  for  a  day  or  two  to  some  other 
places  near,  where  exhibits  come  from  sdso,  to  take  a  few  more 
*' notes,'*  and  so  on  from  year  to  year.  I  could  give  you  the 
names  of  both  judges  and  places  where  this  has  been  done  in  the 
most  regular  way  for  years,  but  **he  who  runs  may  read," — ^A. 


PORTBAITS  OF  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTS. 

Obinum  ElBKn.— "  This  is  a  reiy  fine  new  Crinum  of  the 
ornatum  group,  of  which  the  bulb  was  sent  home  about  two  years 
ago  bv  Dr.  Eirke  from  Zanzibar.  It  fiowered  for  the  first  time  at 
Kew  m  the  autumn  of  1879.  Its  nearest  ally  is  C.  Forbesianum, 
from  Delagoa  Bay,  which  was  lost  for  a  long  time,  but  which  we 
have  again  lately  received  and  flowered.  I^e  present  plant  has 
flowers  as  large  and  as  brightly  coloured  as  the  finest  forms  of 
C.  ornatum,  but  may  be  recognised  at  a  glance  by  its  short  very 
stout  peduncle,  and  Yerv  large  acuminate  leaves,  with  a  distinctly 
ciliated  edge."— (-»<?<.  Mag.,  t.  6S12,) 

ClTBUS  TRIFOLIATA. — "  This  singula'  and  free-flowering  shrub 
is  much  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be,  it  being,  in  fact,  almost 
unknown  in  English  gardens,  though  perfectly  hardy,  free-flower- 
ing, and  sweet-scented.  It  has  stood  unprotected  in  the  open 
border  of  the  arboretum  of  Kew  for  several  years,  and  hitherto 
has  been  quite  uninjured,  even  the  tender  young  shoots  resisting 
the  early  nrosts  and  long-protracted  cold  of  the  last  two  inclement 
seasons  ;  a  fact  tbe  more  singular  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
whole  plant  is  evergreen  in  respect  of  leaves,  branches,  and  spines, 
though  the  leaves  are  deciduous.  C.trifoliata  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
where  it  is  much  cultivated  both  as  a  garden  nlant  and  for  fences. 
Its  fruit,  which  resembles  a  small  Orange,  Is  described  as  very 
bitter,  and  having  laxative  properties.  As  an  early-flowering 
and  sweet-scented  hardy  shrub  this  Citrus  is  likely  to  prove  a 
favourite,  and  should  it  be  eventually  unable  to  withstand  a  winter 
of  unusual  severity  in  the  open  border,  it  may  still  be  safe  on  a  wall 
with  or  without  protection.  The  flowers  appeared  in  tbe  middle 
of  May  of  this  very  backward  year,  but  no  fruit  has  been  formed ; 


the  leaves  were  not  fully  developed  till  the  end  of  June.  It  need 
hardly  be  stated  that  the  five-petalled  variety  is  much  more  at- 
tractive than  the  four-petalled."— (JW/i.,  t,  6513.) 

Gemtiana  ornata. — *^  This  beautiful  little  Gentian  is  a  native 
of  the  rich  alpine  meadows  of  the  Himalaya,  where  it  represents 
the  G.  frigida  of  the  Hungarian  Alps,  and  from  which  it  differs  in 
the  carti^inous  margins  of  the  leaves,  and  the  absence  of  the 
filamentous  remains  of  old  stems  on  the  summit  of  the  rootstock, 
as  also  in  the  colour  of  the  corolla,  which  is  of  an  intense  blue, 
not  white,  like  the  European  species.  The  G.  omata  is  confined 
to  the  central  and  eastern  Himalaya ;  it  was  discovered  by 
Wallich's  collectors  in  Central  Nepal,  and  I  have  gathered  it 
abundantly  in  Sikkim  at  elevations  of  13,000  to  16,000  feet"— 
(Ibid.,  t  6514.) 

HELI0HBTSUM  PRioiDUM.— "A  very  remarkable  and  scarce 
little  alpine  plant,  hitherto  found  nowhere  but  in  the  mountains 
of  Corsica,  at  elevations  reaching  to  6000  feet.  It  was  long  sup- 
posed to  be  also  a  native  of  Syiia,  it  being  described  and  figured 
by  the  Syrian  traveller  Labillardiere  under  the  name  of  Xeran- 
tbemum  frigidum,  as  being  found  by  him  on  Mount  Lebanon  as 
well  as  in  Corsica,  and  there  is  in  the  Kew  herbarium  a  specimen 
of  it  from  Labillardiere's  own  herbarium,  communicated  by  the 
late  Mr.  Webb,  who  obtained  the  herbarium  by  purchase,  and  left 
it  by  will  to  Florence,  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  it  is  from 
Corsica  or  Lebanon ;  as,  however,  it  is  identical  with  specimens 
from  the  first  named  country,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  copatriot. 
Boissier,  in  his  'Flora  Orientalis'  (vol.  iii.,  p.  239),  states  under 
H.  BiUajrdieri  (a  Lebanon  species  and  very  difEerent  from  H.  fri- 
gidum) that  H.  frigidum  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  Lebanon, 
and  this  is  the  general  and,  no  doubt,  correct  opinion."— (/*«?., 
t  6516,) 

Lac^ena  SPECTABiLia— Native  of  Mexico.  Flowers  very  pale 
pink.  "A  very  little-known  genus,  of  which  only  two  species  have 
been  discovered,  the  present  and  L.  bicolor,  on.  which  the  genus 
was  founded  by  Lindley  (*  Bot  Reg.,*  1844,  t.  60),  and  which  is  a 
native  of  Guatemala.  The  present  is  very  much  the  handsomer 
species  of  the  two,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  delicate  colouring 
of  the  perianth,  which  in  L.  bicolor  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  hue, 
and  not  speckled  in  ^e  lip.  The  two  species  di£ter  widely,  this 
having  a  much  longer  claw,  a  horn,  concave  in  front,  between  the 
lateral  lobes,  and  a  stipitate  mid-lobe ;  whilst  that  of  L.  bicolor 
has  a  very  short  claw,  a  beard  between  the  lateral  lobes,  and  an 
almost  sessile  mid-lobe.  Lindley,  who  named  the  genus,  called 
it  by  one  of  the  names  of  Helen  (Lacsena),  because  of  its  beauty ; 
a  compliment  which  the  '  Botanical  Register's  *  representative  of 
L.  bicolor  does  not  at  all  merit ;  he  adds,  however,  that  it  may 
also  be  derived  from  lakUf  a  cleft,  in  alluoion  to  the  divisions  of 
the  lip.  L.  spectabilis  fiowered  at  Kew  in  tbe  spring  of  this  year ; 
the  Royal  Gardens  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Wendland,  of  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  Hermhausen,  Hanover,  for  the  plant." — (i^u^  1 6516.) 


GLOBE  ARTICHOKES  FROM  SEED. 

Judging  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  the  last  two  winters 
proved  unusually  destructive  among  the  plantations  of  Globe 
Artichokes.  This  was  especially  the  case  last  winter,  when  the 
growth,  the  result  of  a  wet  dull  season,  was  over-luxuriant,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course  was  very  liable  to  injury  from  the  extra  severe 
frost  experienced.  Many  who  succeeded  during  the  previous 
winter  in  saving  a  sufficiency  of  old  stumps  to  give  the  required 
number  of  suckers  for  the  formation  of  new  plantations,  failed 
completely  with  them  last  winter,  and  that,  too,  after  taking 
precisely  the  same  precautions  in  the  way  of  protecting.  As  a 
consequence  some  purchased  a  fresh  stock  of  plants,  and  still  more, 
I  am  informed  by  a  good  authority,  bought  seed  and  laised  their 
own  plants.  This  in  both  instances  was  right  enough  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  unfortunately  neither  could  be  relied  on  ;  in  the  first 
instance  simply  because  nurserymen  were  no  more  able  to  pre- 
serve their  stock  of  plants  than  were  gardeners,  and  even  if  they 
were,  but  few  I  imagine  would  have  a  quantity  sufficient  to  meet 
the  unusually  heavy  demand.  The  way  out  of  the  difficulty — and 
nothing  could  be  easier — was  to  raise  a  number  of  plants  from 
seed,  and  unless  I  am  much  mistaken  these  same  seedlings  have 
proved  somewhat  surprising  to  the  buyers,  as  they  have  doubtlees 
comprised  several  very  startling  novelties,  of  which,  unfortunately, 
fully  90  per  cent,  were  of  little  value. 

Those  who  have  raised  their  stock  from  seed,  unless  much  more 
fortunate  than  I  have  been,  both  during  this  and  previous  seasons, 
possess  a  great  and  undesirable  variety  of  Artichokes.  Some  of 
which  are  little  better  than  Cardoons,  others  with  heads  of  great 
size  but  with  thin  uneatable  sc^es ;  some  with  long  and  sharp 
spines,  and  others  perfectly  spineless ;  some  with  flattish  heads  with 
recurved  scales,  and  others  again,  close  and  perfectly  conical- 


h«Aded,  the  (soloora  of  some  being  green,  tame  ptuple,  and  others  « 
miztQre  of  the  two,  in  iMt  no  tiro  being  exactly  alike.  All  coold 
be  obtained  from  a  Eingle  packet  of  seed,  in  mj  case  presumably 
ol  the  Qreen  Globe.  1  have  on  previoQa  occ&aiona  sown  seeds  of. 
both  the  purple  and  green  forms,  but  this  season  I  cooGaed  mjeelt 
to  the  latter,  knowing  from  experience  that  I  shoold  have  mote 
than  enongb  of  rarietj  from  one  packet. 

I  am  not  writing  thii  to  the  prejudice  of  the  nurserymen  or 
seedsmen  who  may  have  digtriboted  cither  seedling  plants  or  seed 
with  the  above  results,  as  I  Grmlv  believe  they  are  quite  unaware 
of  the  mixed  character  of  the  stock.    My  motive  for  again  calling 


do  FO,  ultimately  result  in  the  seedsmen  being  more  particular  in 
their  tiausactioos  with  the  continental  seed-growers,  who,  in  all 
probability,  grow  for  eeed  porposea  the  pnrple  and  green  varieties 
and  also  Canloons  in  close  proximity.  If  I  could  rely  upon  seed- 
lings coming  tme  to  name  I  should  grow  Ihcm  exclunively,  as  the 
beads  of  those  few  that  are  really  good  are  much  superior  to  any  I 
can  obtain  from  the  ordinary  stock  of  plants  raised  from  suckers, 
although  given  precisely  the  same  necessarily  liberal  treatment. 
So  convinced  am  I  of  the  superiority  of  the  produce  of  the  seed- 


Fig,  n.— FBUBOomcM  Tmnaotnm. 


lings  when  true  over  those  of  ptanti  obtained  by  division,  that 
next  seasoD  I  hope  to  be  able  to  save  some  seed  under  glass. 
Tbis  proceeding,  however,  I  cannot  help  thinking  annecessary, 
provided  proper  precaotions  were  taken  by  the  seed-growers,  and 
which  ought  to  be  forcibly  pointed  oat  to  them  by  onr  wholesale 
seedsmen. — W.  lOOnLDBN. 


PELABGONIDM  TETRAGONUM. 
Thib  Is  one  of  the  most  diatinct  and  curions  of  all  the  species. 
With  stems  of  nuh-like  appearance,  the  leaves  arc  generally  so 
reduced  as  to  appear  absent,  but  according  to  the  conditions  of 
growth  they  may  or  may  not  deveiope.    They 
'--it  or  young  specimens,  and  then  are  as 


i  have  shown 


them  in  our  illastratioD.  The  flowers  are  of  peculiar  form,  but 
also  showy  from  their  size  and  delicate  pink  colour,  with  dark 
and  conspicuous  veining.  It  was  introduced  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  forms  the  subject  of  a  very  early  plate  in  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine."  I  have  known  it  many  years,  bat  always 
as  a  variety,  and  have,  therefore,  been  delighted  -to  And  large 
plants  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  where  the  drawing  waa 
made.  In  Haworth's  time  there  were  two  varieties  in  coltivation 
which  I  have  never  seen,  the  one  with  variegated  stems,  the  other 
with  variegated  leaves. — L. 

The  Coloub  or  Flowebb. — At  a  recent  meetingof  the  Vaadoia 
Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  Professor  Schnetiler  read  an  inter* 
esting  paper  on  the  coloar  of  Bowers.    It  has  been  generally 


supposed  that  the  rarions  colours  observed  in  plants  were  due  to 
so  many  different  matters,  each  colour  being  a  different  chemical 
combination  without  relation  to  the  others.  Now  Professor 
Schnetzler  shows  by  experiments  that  when  the  colour  of  a  flower 
has  been  isolated  by  putting  it  in  spirits  of  wine,  one  may,  by 
adding  an  acid  or  alkaline  substance,  obtain  all  the  colours  which 
plants  present.  Flowers  of  Paeony,  e.g.^  give,  when  placed  in 
alcohol,  a  red-violet  liquid.  If  some  salt  of  sorrel  be  added  the 
liquid  becomes  pure  red  ;  while  soda  changes  it,  according  to  the 
quantity,  into  violet,  blue,  or  green.  In  this  latter  case  the  green 
liquid  appears  red  by  transmitted  light,  just  as  does  chlorophyll 
(the  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves).  The  sepals  of  Paaony, 
which  are  green  with  a  red  border,  become  wholly  red  when  put 
in  salt  of  sorrel.  Th'ese  changes  of  colour,  which  can  be  had  at 
will,  may  quite  well  be  produced  in  the  plant  by  the  same  causes, 
for  in  all  plants  there  are  always  acid  or  alkaline  matters.  Further, 
it  is  certain  that  the  transformation  from  green  into  red,  observed 
in  the  leaves  of  many  plants  in  autumn,  is  due  to  the  action  of 
tannin  which  they  contain  with  chlorophyll.  Thus,  without 
wishing  to  affirm  it  absolutely.  Professor  Schnetzler  supposes,  a 
prittri,  that  there  is  in  plants  only  one  colouring  matter — chloro- 
phyll— which,  being  modified  by  certain/ agents,  furnishes  all  the 
tints  which  flowers  and  leaves  present.  As  to  wbito  flowers,  it 
has  been  found  that  their  colouration  is  due  to  air  contained  in  the 
cells  of  the  petals.  On  placing  the  latter  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  they  are  seen  to  lose  their  colour  and  become  transparent 
as  the  air  escapes  from  them. — (^The  Times,') 


THE  SEASON  AND  THE  POTATOES. 

Although  the  summer  of  1880  has  not,  perhaps,  been  without 
the  average  number  of  failures,  there  are  a  few  remarkable 
successes  which  deserve  to  be  recorded  for  future  encouragement, 
some  of  which  are  owing  to  natural  causes,  others  to  dogged 
perseverance,  and  others,  again,  to  the  two  causes  combined,  as 
they  ever  should  be. 

The  enor/nous  crops  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  so  far  as  they 
exceed  the  general  average,  are  due  to  a  combination  of  natural 
causes,  which  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  are  but  very  imperfectly 
understood.  I  can  understand  that  a  dry  hot  spring,  which  so 
many  people  complained  of  before  May  was  out,  was  just  what 
was  wanted  to  warm  and  sweeten  the  soil  after  eighteen  months  of 
winter ;  and  that  the  month  of  June,  made  up  of  alternate  sunshine 
and  shower,  was  about  the  best  thing  which  could  possibly  follow 
a  hot  dry  May ;  but  that  a  wet  and  comparatively  cool  July,  with 
the  temperature  only  once  up  to  80°,  should  have  suited  vegetation 
so  well  even  on  the  heaviest  of  soila  after  a  dripping  June,  is 
beyond  my  comprehension.  I  had  no  means  of  measuring  the 
amount  of  rainfall,  but  it  must  have  been  something  enorjnous.  A 
more  than  usual  quantity  would  doubtless  be  absorbed  and  eva- 
porated by  the  extra-luxuriant  vegetation,  for  Peas  grew  13  feet 
high,  and  Cauliflowers  turned  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  before 
their  customary  seasons.  Potatoes  also  and  many  other  vegetables 
made  more  than  their  average  growth,  and  would  consequently 
take  up  a  corresponding  omoimt  of  moisture  ^  but  there  still 
remains  a  great  deal  1  cannot  account  for.  Howevw,  "  All's  well 
that  ends  well,"  but  there  is  no  harm  in  inquiring  into  Nature's 
mysteries,  utilise  her  teachings  as  much  as  possible,  and  then 
bravely  acknowledge  how  little  we  know. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  dry  April  and 
May  for  our  comparative  immunity  from  the  Potato  disease.  If, 
as  experiments  have  gone  a  good  way  to  show,  the  resting  spores 
of  the  Peronospora  require  a  certain  amount  of  water  to  excite 
them  to  active  vitality,  that  water  was  not  forthcoming  thia 
season  at  the  usual  time,  and  it  may  be,  as  our  subsequent  ex- 
perience would  seem  to  indicate,  that  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  spores  vegetated  successfully.  Query,  What  becomes  of  the 
remainder  ?  Have  they  perished,  or  are  they  waiting  safely  for  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  next  year  ?  Certain  it  is  that  the 
disease  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  was  very  much  milder 
than  usual ;  and  it  was  only,  I  think,  when  a  successional  family  of 
active  spores  was  produced  and  distributed  from  the  growing 
Potato  tops  that  the  disease  increased  to  any  alarming  extent ;  and 
indeed  with  the  precautions  I  took  I  have  not  bad  it  in  a  virulent 
form  except  upon  two  small  patches,  which  can  be  easily  accounted 
for,  although  in  the  adjoining  village  the  loss  is  very  considerable. 

Some  time  ago  I  mentioned  that  I  had  all  the  tops  carefully 
pulled  off  Myatt's  Ashleaf  with  the  exception  of  a  small  patch  as 
soon  as  the  first  speck  of  disease  was  seen  in  the  garden.  The 
patch  on  which  the  stems  were  left  was  a  portion  at  one  comer  of 
a  square  piece,  not  selected  in  any  way,  but  just  where  the  men 
happened  to  be  finishing,  and  in  all  respects  exactly  like  the  rest 
of  the  piece  as  far  as  could  be  seen.    The  whole  piece  was  lifted 


during  last  month,  with  the  remit  that  38  bushels  of  sonnd  table 
Potatoes  were  picked  off  the  portion  where  the  stalks  were  pulled 
off  with  less  than  half  a  peck  of  diseased  tubers,  while  from  the 
portion  where  the  stalks  were  left  on  were  dug  about  a  bnshel 
of  apparently  sound  tubers  and  quite  as  many  l»d  ones  as  came 
off  all  the  rest  of  the  piece ;  besides,  there  were  a  great  many 
rotted  so  badly  that  only  traces  of  them  could  be  found.  The 
best  tubers  from  the  badly  infected  portion  w«©  used  at  once, 
it  being  thought  undesirable  to  allow  them  to  come  in  contact 
with  those  which  had  almost  had  a  clean  bill  of  health.  We  are 
using  the  Potatoes  now  from  the  main  piece  of  ground,  and  find 
them  good  in  quality  and  free  from  di^sease. 

I  learned  from  the  badly  infected  portion  one  thing  worth 
mentioning.  I  was  willing  to  admit  beiore  this  experiment  that 
by  pulling  off  the  haulm  we  invariably  sacrificed  size  of  tuber  to 
some  extent,  but  at  digging  time  I  found  it  was  not  so  in  this  case, 
as  those  which  were  left  sound  on  the  badly  infected  piece  were 
no  larger  than  those  from  which  the  stalks  bad  been  removed. 
This  proves  to  my  mind  that  in  this  instance,  when  the  disease 
had  a  firm  hold,  which  was  not  many  days  after  the  tops  were 
pulled  from  the  other  portion,  no  appreciable  growth  of  tuber 
took  place  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  number. 

A  select  stock  of  the  old  Ashleaf  was  taken  up  and  stored  early 
in  July  before  the  disease  had  affected  it,  and  has  kept  perfectly 
sound.  A  portion  of  another  patch  not  carefully  selected,  and 
which  was  only  planted  for  early  kitchen  supply,  was  left  in  the 
ground  without  removing  the  tops,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any  sound  Potatoes  left  at  the  roots  of  these  at  all.  Now  it  is 
plain  that  with  early  Potatoes  we  can  generally  evade  the  disease 
m  two  ways— first,  by  pulling  the  haulm  before  the  disease  has 
secured  any  hold  ;  and  secondly  by  lifting  the  whole  crop  while 
the  tops  are  still  green.  Either  plan  will  answer,  and  each  has  its 
advocates  ;  but  as  I  never  have  more  hands  than  I  know  what  to 
do  with,  I  prefer  pulling  the  tops  so  as  to  make  the  crop  safe, 
which  is  not  a  long  job,  and  digging  when  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity occurs.  I  never  remember  tasting  the  old  Ashleaf  so  good 
in  quality  as  it  was  early  this  year  ;  its  seascm,  however,  was  soon 
over,  and  it  was  not  good  after  midsummer.  The  crop  was  very 
large,  and  it  is  still  in  my  estimation  the  best  very  early  Potato 
in  existence. 

The  tops  of  Magnmn  Bonum  are  now  gone,  and  we  are  waiting 
for  favourable  weather  to  lift  the  tubers,  of  which  there  is  a  large 
crop.  Scotch  Champion  is  still  (September  IGth')  growing  vigorously. 
Although  many  of  the  side  leaves  are  gone,  the  tops  are  green  and 
the  stems  unharmed.  It  is  already  of  good  quality  when  cooked, 
and  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  labouring  class  about  here,  who  have 
been  induced  to  try  it  this  season  rather  largely,  and  with  excellent 
resotts.  I  anticipate  that  more  of  it  will  be  planted  in  this  neigh- 
bom^ood  next  year  than  of  all  other  late  kinds.  It  is  a  very  rank 
grower  and  a  very  ugly  tuber ;  but  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating,"  and  tried  by  this  standaard,  as  well  as  by  the 
abundance  of  crop,  its  qualities  are  second  to  none,  and  while  its 
ccnstitution  remains  as  strong  as  it  now  is  it  is  the  poor  man's 
Potato  ^flr  excellence.  It  wants  such  careful  eooking  as  it  is  not 
likely  to  have  at  the  hands  of  many  besides  poor  men's  wives  and 
daughters,  and  therefore  is  not  likely  to  become  popular  with 
those  who  keep  professed  cooks  of  the  modem  type. 

I  intended  in  these  notes  to  embrace  a  variety  of  subjects,  but 
the  "  noble  tuber "  has  taken  up  all  my  time  and  space  and  the 
others  must  wait.— Wm.  Tatlob. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 


A  Ki^v  and  Easy  Method  of  Stxidying  Brituh  Wild  FUncert  hy 
Natural  Analysis,  By  Fbedekick  A.  Messbe.  London: 
David  Bogue. 

Originality  of  a  marked  and  advantageous  character  is  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  now  numerous  works  devoted  to  elementary 
botany.  The  majority  are  but  slight  variations  of  one  common 
plan,  and  their  relative  merits  may  be  gauged  more  by  the  accuracy 
of  the  instruction  given  than  by  an  improvement  on  other  works. 
The  book  now  under  notice  is,  however,  a  remarkable  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  and  with  this  distinctness  it  also  possessses 
advantages  of  considerable  value.  The  following  explanation  of  the 
author's  design  appears  in  the  introduction,  and  will  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  character : — 

"  This  work  has  grown  out  of  a  want,  which  was  much  felt  by  the 
author,  of  some  method  which  would  simplify  the  study  of  our  native 
plants,  by  placing  before  the  student  the  characteristic  distinctions  of 
their  natural  orders  and  genera  in  a  clearei  and  more  striking  manner 
than  is  possible  by  means  of  verbal  description  alone,  and  whieh 
woukl  at  the  same  time  possess  in  itself  the  principles  and  advan- 
tages  of  analytical  arrangement. 
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''In  boteideal  IcttorpresB  description  tha  reenrrenoe  of  nameroni 
teolmical  terms  unaided  bj  illustrations  is  always  a  difficulty,  and 
frequentlj  a  source  of  discourafrement  to  beginners ;  the  usual  method 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these  terms  being  yery  laborious,  and  the 
oonsequenoe  is  that  the  attempt  to  master  it  is  often  abandoned. 

"  And  even  when  the  description  is  aocompanied  by  full  illustra- 
tions of  the  indiridual  plant  there  is  the  danger  of  undue  attention 
being  devoted  to  the  latter  to  the  neglect  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
ordinal  and  generic  features.  The  student  is  too  often  satisfied  if  he 
can  apparently  identify  his  specimens  by  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
illustrations,  even  though  he  may  gain  litue  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
reasons  for  their  classification. 

^  With  a  Tiew  to  obTiate  these  objections  and  to  supply  the  want 
refened  to,  the  anther  has  adopted  a  new  method  of  utilising  illus- 
trative figures.  These  figures  represent  the  separate  parts  or  dis- 
sections characteristic  of  the  orders  and  genera,  and  are  disposed  in 
faarmony  with  Tertial  analytical  arrangement ;  they  form,  in  fact,  a 
aeries  of  iUnstrated  analytical  tables,  ^  application  of  this  principle 
to  the  figures  and  the  combination  of  verbal  and  pictorial  analysis 
being  the  special  features  of  this  work. 

'*  That  illustrations  are  a  more  powerful  as  well  as  a  more  allurinff 
and  ready  means  o<  imparting  knowledge  than  lettecpress  alone  wiu 


not  be  doubted.  As  the  eye  travels  rapidly  over  the  illustrated  page 
it  takes  in  at  one  view  the  contents,  and  there  is  presented  to  ^ 
mind  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  subject.  So  with  regard  to  this 
work  ;  a  few  references  to  an  illustrated  analytical  table  will  go  far  to 
familiarise  the  mind  with  the  relationship  which  exists  between  the 
various  pait3  of  the  plants,  and  the  impression  produced  will  soon 
deepen  and  become  nxed  on  the  memory.  This  pictorial  method 
resembles  more  closely  than  any  other  the  natural  process,  or  that 
which  is  intuitively  followed  in  the  comparative  examination  of  the 
parts  of  the  plants  themselves." 

The  first  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  delineatioii  of 
the  great  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  Exogens, 
Endogens,  and  Acrogens ;  thai  follow  the  illurtrated  charactm  of 
the  natural  orders,  and  then  the  genera  arranged  under  their 
respective  orders.  The  symbolicai  figures  and  dissections  aie 
placed  on  the  left  band  page,  the  one  facing  it  containing  the 
verbal  description  oorrespondlBg  to  the  illustraUone.  £a  an 
example  of  this  we  give  the  accompanying  engraving,  representing 
the  Poppy  order,  which  indicates  the  meth^  ^nployed  better 
than  mere  description  could  do. 
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1  Corolla  regnlar,  poljpetalons,  In- 
placeutM  S  to  90,  many-seeded. 


Capsule  l-oclled ;  placentas  4  to  fO 
(forming  Imperfect  cells). 

Capsole  globular  or  oUoog.  Petals 
redorwhlte   

Capsule  obovate.    Petals  yellow  . . 

Capsule  l^celled ;  pjaoentas  S. 

Capsule  linear,  brisUc-pokited.   F»- 
tals  violet 

Capsule  linear,  smooth-pointed.  Fe> 
tals  yellow  

Capsule  S-oelled ;  idaotntasf. 

Capsule  very  long,  curved.     Petals 
yellow  or  red 


1.  Poppy. 

2.  Welsh  Poppy. 

8.  Boemerla. 
4.  Celandine* 

6.  Homed  Poppy 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  author  has  confined  himself  to 
the  natural  order  and  genera,  leaving  the  species  to  the  ordinary 
handbooks  of  British  lx>taoy.  The  work  may  therefore  chietly  be 
considered  as  representing  the  general  variations  and  prevailing 
forms  of  oar  native  plants  without  being  a  guide  to  theaetermina- 
tion  of  species  ;  but  as  the  genus  to  which  a  plant  belongs  can  be 
readily  found  on  Mr.  Messer's  system,  the  species  could  soon  be 
ascertained  by  consulting  one  of  the  *'  British  Floras."  It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that  the  figures  are  well  chosen  and  clearly 
drawn,  the  nomenclature  correct,  and  the  general  execution  of  the 
work  very  satisfactory.  It  will  undoubtedlv  prove  of  great  assist- 
ance to  youthful  students  of  botany,  and  to  such  we  cordially 
recommend  it. 

8AXIFRAGA  MUSC0IDE8  var.  RUBRA. 

This  pretty  little  Saxifrage  ought  to  be  in  every  garden.  Those 
who  saw  it  at  the  Uanchester  Whitsuntide  Exhibition  in  Mr. 
BrownhiU's  of  Sale,  Manchester,  collection  of  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants  will  not  sook  forget  it.  With  me  it  has  been  flower- 
ing since  about  Easter  in  the  open  garden,  and  during  the 
dry  weather  in  spring  and  early  summer  it  were  one  mass  of 
bloom.  In  August  of  1879  I  had  two  plants  which  I  divided 
into  forty-two  plants,  which  were  very  small,  but  in  spring  of  the 
present  year  tiiey  were  about  6  inches  across,  beautiful  green 
ciieular  patches — ^yes,  green  ;  almost  when  every  other  thing  in 
my  garden  were  brown  or  almost  dead.  It  would  make  a  beautiful 
edging  either  separately  or  planted  alternately  with  Daisies, 
Aubrietias,  or  similar  dwarf  plants.  It  ought  to  be  divided 
annually,  which  adds  oonsiderably  io  its  weU-doisg. — James 
Pjukvtau 

A  QUEENSLAND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Posts  have  song  of  the  flowers  of  eastern  realms,  and  artists 
b&ve  pictured  the  floral  wonders  and  delights  of  sunny  lands,  but 
for  ability  to  produce  in  perfection  a  diversity  of  such  beauties  of 
Nature  Queensland  cannot  be  surpassed,  even  if  equalled.  Climate, 
soil,  situation,  and  i^ill  in  cultivation  are  all  requisite,  and  are  all 
to  be  found  there.    It  may  be  admitted  that  there  are  places  more 


favoured  than  Australia  wi&  native  floral  charms,  though  these 
are  acknowledged  to  be  considerable,  and  the  north-eastern  colony 
has  more  than  its  relative  share  of  the  vegetable  /air  ones.  But 
without  dwelling  upon  the  denisens  of  the  forest,  or  describing 
the  blossoms  which  so  profusely  adorn  the  valley  and  bill,  let  us 
turn  to  the  story  of  a  flower  garden  as  described  in  the  **  Queens- 
land Calender."  The  duties  of  the  florist  are  those  laid  down 
each  month. 

In  January,  the  height  of  summer,  he  has  to  regulate  the  growth 
of  climbers,  examine  Dahlias,  stake  and  tie  plants,  weed  beds  of 
Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  Pelargoniums,  sow  annuals  for  autumn, 
propagate  Carnations,  bud  and  train  Roses,  shade  and  water  plants 
m  pots.  February  has  many  of  the  finest  plants  in  perfection  ; 
but  ChrysanUiemums  have  to  be  tied  up,  decaying  stems  to  be 
removed,  annuals  trimmed  up  close  to  the  stem.  Stocks  to  be 
planted  for  flowering,  bulbs  that  have  done  work  to  be  taken  up, 
and  seeds  to  be  saved.  March  is  the  bulb-planting  month. 
Showy  annuals  are  sown  in  vacant  places,  Roses  are  pruned,  and 
Carnations  planted  out.  In  April  much  transplanting  is  effected 
before  the  cold  dry  wintry  winds  come.  Bulbs  are  still  planted 
and  Roses  propagated.  Dahlias  are  taken  up,  tubers  are  dried, 
Stocks,  Pansies,  and  Wallflowers  are  sown  or  planted,  and  the 
garden  is  kept  clean.  May  brings  the  Camellia  in  flower  ;  Hva- 
cinths  are  planted,  borders  are  manured,  aud  the  Roses  attended 
to.  Some  Roses  are  for  standards  or  dwarfs,  the  former  orna- 
menting stony  or  clayey  soil.  The  display  of  Roses  at  colonial 
Rose  shows  would  astonish  some  European  gardeners.  June  has 
cold  nights  in  Queensland ;  so,  especially  m  the  south,  choioe 
flowers  need  protection  against  frosts,  however  hot  the  day  when 
once  the  sun  has  risen.  Softwooded  plants  for  bedding-out  are 
now  propagated,  and  cuttings  of  Pelargoniums  are  taken.  Dahlia 
roots  are  stored,  grass  plats  formed,  and  hedges  planted. 

July,  the  coldest  month,  may  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  have  a 
temperature  of  9(y.  This  is  the  spade  and  fork  time,  while  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants  are  duly  placed  about. 
R<Mes  ore  kept  in  bloom  by  pruning.  Annuals  and  biennials  are 
sown,  and  some  bulbs.  Gladioli,  and  Amaryllises,  are  planted. 
Fuchsias  are  increased  from  cuttings,  and  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  &c., 
have  to  be  repotted.    In  August  overgrown  herbacNeom  plants  are 


diTided.  BbododRDdrons,  Aialeas,  DaplineB,  LBnroEtiDiu,  Magno- 
lias, and  Arbutus  ere  trannpIaDted.  The  foUowioi;  are  also  now 
Tecommeuded  to  the  coIodibI  florUt :  Foinsettla,  Weigcla,  Latanift, 
Double -blossom  Peacb,  Peraian  Lilac,  O  adder  Rose,  Tecoma 
relutina,  Escallonias,  Pomciana,  Grythrina,  LageratnEmia  CIcto* 
dendroD,  Bouvardia,  Datura,  QaidenJa,  Taberna^moiitaiia,  Ceatrum, 
Corehoias,  and  the  Hibiscna. 

Beptember  ib  a  lerj  ^b?  eprin^  month  in  QueenBlaod,  eepeciall; 
with  AzaleaB  and  Verbenas.  Tbete  are  admirably  fitted  to  that 
climat«.  Lajera  of  Camellias,  Aialeai,  aad  Magnolias  are  made, 
while  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  and  other  acnnala  are  sown,  as  well  as 
Stocks,  Asters,  and  Lobelias.  The  blooming  Gladioli  and  Ama- 
lylliseB  require  shelter  from  rough  winds.  In  October  the  Roses 
are  perfect,  Dahlias  are  staked,  Verbenas  are  planted,  annuals  are 
•own,  and  pot  plants  protected  from  insects,  always  pretty  lively 
in  Australia.  Notember  wanla  scythe  and  hoe.  Clinben  are 
tied  up,  herbaceous  plants  are  cut  down,  and  bulbs  are  stared ; 
annuals  and  tendor-foliage  plants  are  transplanted  in  showery 
weather,  and  attention  given  to  watering  this  dry  month.  In 
December  the  weeding  is  important :  edgings  are  trimmed, 
climbers  lied,  and  tall  plants  staked.  Boees  may  be  budded, 
Carnations  propagated,  and  flower  seeds  gathered. 

While  Brisbane  market  is  pre-eminent  for  fruit,  it  is  especially 
delightful  for  its  show  of  flowers  all  the  year  round.  The  colonists 
are  proud  of  their  flower  gaidenv,  especially  of  Australian  fragrant 
and  flowering  shrubs,  though  patriotically  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  those  English  varieties  associated  with  early  years  and  dear 
old  friends.  Queensland  of  late  yean  has  introduced  a  large 
variety  of  Chinese,  Indian,  Mexican,  and  Brazilian  flowers,  for 
the  growth  of  which  its  Gne  climate  is  so  adapted.— J.  B. 


KtTOHRH  GAKDKI. 

CaiilifioKtr. — Plants  will  now  shortly  be  ready  for  planting  in 
bandligbts  {  select  the  moat  forward,  pricking  the  others  into  frames. 
Qood  strong  loam  should  be  employed,  as  it  promotes  sturdy  growth, 
and  with  proper  attention  to  ventilatioD  the  pUots  will  better  eudnre 
severs  weather.  The  lights  should  only  be  employed  ia  case  of  frost, 
it  not  being  possible  to  give  too  much  ait  when  tbo  eitemal  tern- 
pecatore  is  above  ib".  Examine  the  plants  commenciog  headiog,  and 
break  ■  few  ot  the  larger  leaves  over  the  heads  to  protect  them  from 
any  sadden  frost  that  mar  occur  after  this. 

i«HB«.— Foe  the  spring  and  early  summer  supply  Lettuces  should 
be  planted  in  rows  1  toot  apart  upon  a  sheltered  border,  or  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  spaces  between  the  early  Peas,  which  will  shortly  be 
sown,  in  rows  i  feet  apart  {  rows  of  a  Cabbage  variety  of  Lettuce 
on  be  placed  1  foot  from  each  side  of  the  Peas,  and  a  row  of  Cos  in 
the  centn.  Where  the  soQ  is  light  it  is  necsssary  that  it  be  made 
moderately  G  rm  by  treading,  and  then  rake  the  enrf ace  to  render  It 
even.  Dnst  the  planta  with  quioklime  to  destroy  slugs.  When  the 
main  crop  of  Lettuce  has  been  planted  a  qnantity  of  the  Cos  variety 
should  be  pricked  out  in  a  sheltered  aituation.  Plants  bom  the  July 
sowing  should  ere  this  have  been  placed  in  frames  or  in  ground  where 
they  can  readily  be  covered  { if  not,  the  operation  most  not  be  longer 
delayed,  planting  the  alternate  rows  of  Cabbage  and  Cos  8  inches 
apart  every  way.  The  Cabbage  varieties — Paris  Market  and  All  the 
Year  Round— will  be  off  before  the  Cos  ;  Bali  Cos,  6ngarloal,  and 
evety  other  plant  of  the  Cabbage  may  be  cat  for  early  use.  The 
llghta  should  not  be  placed  on  until  ftnet  commences.  In  connection 
with  this  it  may  be  stated  that  It  will  b«  neoeasary  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  the  LettDCe  and  Endive,  which  are  to  be  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  to  give  a  continnons  supply  when  that  outside  is  either 
Bxhansted  or  destroyed  Tbs  preservation  of  these  in  cold  frames 
involves  much  laboni  and  has  oElen  unsatufoctoiy  results,  so  that 
where  large  snppliea  are  needed  shallow  pits  with  moveable  ligbla, 
and  the  command  ot  snfficieut  artifloial  heat  to  eiclude  frost,  are 
essential  to  provide  salads  in  good  condition  throughout  the  winter 
months, 

CoUo^.— The  removal  of  the  crops  of  Onions  and  PoLatoea  will 


render  the  groand  available  for  planting  Cabbage ;  it  shonld  at  once 
be  prepared  by  digging  and  mannring  if  necessary.  If  large  heade 
are  wanted  a  distance  between  the  plants  of  !0  to  24  inches  every 
way  will  be  requured,  but  for  ordinary  pnrpoeea  18  inches  will  be 
snfflcient.  The  plants  most  bs  protected  from  the  ravages  of  slugs 
by  dustings  of  quicklime,  wood  ashes,  or  soot. 

Panley  in  pits  shonld  be  well  thinned,  bnt  the  pits  may  still  be 
kept  open  except  on  frosty  nights,  when  the  lights  shonld  be  pat  on 
and  removed  dnring  the  day.  Where  no  othar  shelter  can  be  had 
strong  spring-sown  plants  may  be  carefully  lifted  and  plaoed  in  desp 
boxes  or  large  pots.  These  placed  in  an  orchard  house  Or  vinery 
from  which  the  Grapes  have  been  cut  will  furnish  a  supply  in  severe 
weather.  Chervil  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  In  order  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  the  tender  vegetables  every  aid  Or  protection  in 
the  open  air  shoald  be  attended  to  in  due  time.  The  earliest  dope 
of  Celery  should  now  be  flnally  earthed-np,  well  beadng  down  the 
banks  of  soil  so  as  to  ezclode  rain  as  much  as  possible.  In  case  ot 
sudden  frost  to  take  np  and  place  under  protection  Ca'jliSowers 
which  are  fit  for  use.  Examine  Tomatoes  on  walls,  ^.,  and  cut  them 
as  they  ripen.  Should  indications  ot  frost  appear  it  will  be  deeirable 
to  cat  all  Tomalfles  that  are  of  site,  and  lay  them  in  a  vinery  or 
similar  place  to  finish.  Ply  the  hoe  whenever  the  weather  is  tavouKble 
between  the  rows  of  growmg  crops,  and  keep  weeds  under,  as  every 
growth  they  make  is  only  so  much  taken  from  the  soil. 

jtfebni. — The  weather  lately  has  not  been  tavonrable  to  the  late 
crops,  having  been  cold  and  wet,  during  which  canker  is  meet  tronble- 
Bome,  and  cracked  fruit  most  prevalent.  The  best  practioe  is  to  kesp 
both  the  soil  and  the  atmoepbere  dry,  and  to  employ  fresh.slaked 
lime  upon  the  first  appearance  ot  canker.  Cease  syringing  the  toliage, 
and  supply  water  only  at  the  roots  to  prevent  the  toliage  flagging. 
Bemore  all  snpeifiuous  growths.  Tbe  late  fruits  are  Bwelling.ofE 
well  and  must  be  supported.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  TD>  to  75" 
by  day  artificially,  and  Gb"  at  night,  closing  the  bouse  early  in  the 
afternoon  at  80°  to  89.  After  (his  time  ceise  applying  water  to  planta 
in  dung-heated  pits  or  frames ;  a  dry  condition  at  the  roots  will 
accelerate  the  ripening  process.  Any  fmits  that  have  finished  swelling 
on  plants  that  are  dying  shoald  be  cnt  with  a  good  portion  ot  stem 
and  placed  in  a  warm  dry  house  to  ripen. 

Cvcwnben. — Be  liberal  in  the  treatment  of  the  plants  for  aatumn 
fruiting  to  obtain  a  strong  growth,  as  mach  ot  the  after  success 
depends  upon  the  foundation  now  laid.  Bemove  all  slaminale 
fiowers  and  tendrils,  avoiding  overcropping,  and  be  careful  not 
to  allow  the  fruits  to  hang  too  long  npon  the  pUnts.  Oradnally 
reduce  the  atmospheric  moisture  as  the  days  shorten,  and  employ 
the  syringe  only  on  bright  warm  afternoons.  Earth-up  the  roots 
from  time  to  time,  pinching  out  the  growing  pointy  ot  the  shoots 
about  every  week  or  ten  days,  reserving  as  much  wood  only  as  will 
ensure  the  full  admission  of  light,  and  in  watering  have  it  about  the 
same  temperature  as  ths  bed.  The  planta  for  vrinter  [miting  should 
bs  in  their  places  abont  the  middle  ot  October  to  ensure  a  good 
snpply  at  Christmas,  Bee  that  tbe  heating  apparatus  is  in  thorongh 
order,  and  complete  the  preparation  of  the  fermenting  material. 
Attend  well  to  tbe  requirements  of  the  young  plants,  keeping  them 
near  to  the  gloss  to  ensure  sturdy  growth,  and  be  careful  te  test  tbe 
heat  of  Uie  bed  before  planting  ont.  A  battom  heat  ot  from  86"  to 
90°  will  be  sate,  bat  the  Utter  temperatnre  should  not  be  exceeded. 

Figt.—Tii6  Fig  trees  in  pote  for  early  forcing  must  be  attended  to, 
examining  tbe  roots,  and  it  needfol  remove  a  few  inches  at  the  base 
ot  the  baits,  cutting  back  the  roots,  and  supplying  fresh  fibrous  loam 
and  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  or  road  scrapings  ;  also  remove  the 
loose  surface  soil,  filling  np  with  the  compost  above  named,  and  a 
fourth  ot  old  manure ;  after  that  give  a  good  snpply  of  water,  and 
place  the  trees  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air,  bat  without  being 
exposed  to  rain  or  frost.  Trees  in  pote  that  have  the  roots  extending 
inte  the  fermenting  bede  and  not  started  until  early  in  tbe  year  will 
probably  continue  grovring,  and  the  roots  ehonld  be  cut  through 
about  a  toot  from  the  pots,  and  the  plunging  material  removed  to 
below  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  A  slight  syringing  occasionally  vrill 
be  snfficient  to  Iteep  down  red  spider  until  tbe  leavss  have  falleo. 
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AM  unripe  frnit  should  be  removed,  and  ft  dry  atmosphere  nuuntained. 
Fig  trees  planted  ont  should  now  be  kept  drier  at  the  roots,  which 
will  tend  to  mature  the  growths,  and  as  soon  as  the  second  crop  is 
gathered  keep  the  house  cool  and  dry,  ventilating  fully  except  during 
frost.  Where  root-pruning  or  lifting  is  contemplated  preparation 
should  be  made  of  the  requisite  compost— viz.,  turfy  loam,  with  some 
old  mortar  rubbish  added,  and  a  sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones,  and 
these  operations  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  leaves  show 
indications  of  falling. 

FLOWER  OARDBN. 

Propagation  should  now  be  finished,  and  the  winter  quarters  pre- 
pared for  receiving  the  plants,  as  sharp  frosts  may  shortly  be  ex- 
pected. Plants  intended  to  be  lifted  should  be  protected  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  frost.  It  is  generally  advisable  to  save  most  of 
the  tricolor  and  other  variegated  Pelargoniums,  and  some  of  the 
flowering  varieties,  as  they  come  in^o  flower  sooner  and  more  freely 
than  young  plants,  and  are  valuable  for  planting  in  vases,  baskets,  dec. 
On  account  of  the  comparative  slow  growth  of  tricolor,  bronze,  and 
other  ornamental-leaved  varieties  it  is  not  desirable  to  head  them  back, 
merely  removing  any  crowded  branches  and  stripping  them  of  their 
leaves  ;  the  remaining  shoots  being  left  at  full  length  will  afford  an 
early  and  plentiful  supply  of  cuttings  in  spring.  The  green-leaved 
varieties  should  be  cut  back,  have  the  roots  trimmed,  and  be  placed 
in  small  pots.  The  plants  should  have  a  dry  atmosphere  and  a  tem- 
perature of  about  50^,  to  keep  them  slowly  growing  through  the 
winter. 

Cdlceolariat  and  Violas, — Cuttings  of  these  may  be  inserted  in  frames 
with  the  lights  facing  north,  and  in  an  open  situation  as  regards  light, 
placing  about  6  inches  of  rich  soil  in  the  frame,  and  over  this  about 
an  inch  of  sharp  sand.  The  cuttings  should  be  from  the  base  of  the 
plants,  short-jointed  £^wing  shoots  of  about  two  nodes  and  the 
growing  point,  inserting  them  8  inches  apart,  and  giving  a  good 
watering.  The  lights  need  not  be  employed  until  frost  or  to  throw 
off  heavy  rains,  when  they  should  be  tilted.  Violas  will  strike  freely 
inserted  about  2  inches  apart  in  nursery  beds  in  the  open,  the  soil 
being  rendered  firm  about  the  cuttings  and  kept  moist. 

Plant  out  Pinks  finally  where  they  are  to  bloom,  the  ground  being 
previously  well  prepared  by  exposure  and  frequent  turning  over. 
Pansies  and  Violas  intended  for  early  flowering  should  be  planted  at 
once.  Place  choicer  varieties  of  Pansies  under  glass  in  cold  frames. 
Finish  planting  or  potting  Carnation  layers  as  soon  as  possible,  pro- 
tecting those  in  pots  from  heavy  rains.  In  making  up  beds  of 
Carnations,  Piootees,  and  Pinks  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  good  dressing 
of  soot  and  fresh-slaked  lime  before  planting,  to  prevent  the  attacks 
of  wireworm.  Anemones  for  early  flowering  should  now  be  planted} 
covering  them  2  to  3  inches  deep,  and  surrounding  with  sharp  sand. 
Anemone  fulgens  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  The  herbaceous  or 
mixed  border  is  a  very  suitable  place  in  which  to  grow  bulbous- 
rooted  plants,  as  they  are  not  disturbed  and  can  ripen  off  the  growth. 
Plant  English  and  Spanish  Irises  about  4  inches  deep  in  well-drained 
soU,  and  mulch  the  surface  with  leaf  soil  before  frost  about  2  inches 
thick.  Gladioli  of  the  ramosus  section  may  also  be  planted  about 
6  inches  deep  as  soon  as  corms  can  be  obtained.  Blandus,  Cardinalis, 
Colvilli,  and  Colvilii  albus  are  valuable  for  cutting ;  masses  of  the 
early-flowering  kinds  are  really  magnificent  in  June  and  July. 
Autumn  Crocuses  are  very  beautiful,  as  C.  nudiflorus,  C.  speciosus, 
C*  odorus  longiflorus,  0.  byzantinus,  C.  etruscans,  C.  medius,  C. 
serotinus,  and  C.  zonatus,  with  Colchicum  autumnale  vars.,  C.  byzan- 
tinum  vara.,  and  C.  speciosum  rubrum  in  masses  make  an  interesting 
display. 

PLAlfT  HOUSES. 

Gretnhatue.'^FTom  now  until  Chrysanthemums  come  in  is  the 
worst  season  in  the  year  for  flowers,  therefore  encourage  late 
Fuchsias  to  continue  flowering  by  regularly  removing  the  seed  pods 
as  the  flowers  drop,  and  assisting  them  with  weak  liquid  manure. 
Any  late  Gladioli  that  have  not  yet  flowered  may  be  taken  up  and 
potted  in  6-inch  pots,  and  will  be  ready  for  conservatory  decoration, 
the  lifting  not  interfering  with  their  flowering.  Dwarf  Scabious 
may  also  be  lifted  and  potted,  and  done  carefully  they  will  give  a 
quantity  of  useful  sweet  flowers  for  cutting.    Schizoetylis  coooinea 


may  be  lifted  and  potted,  and  they  will  give  a  quantity  of  useful 
flowers  over  a  lengthened  period. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Plants  that  have  been  well  grown  and  are 
strong  and  well  furnished,  having  had  the  flowers  removed  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  form,  will  be  very  useful,  keeping  them  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house,  where  they  will  receive  plenty  of  light 
and  will  give  a  number  of  flowers  for  some  weeks.  Plants  that  have 
been  specially  prepared  for  winter  flowering  should  now  be  placed  in 
a  house  or  pit  where  they  can  be  kept  rather  dry  until  they  are 
removed  into  heat  to  bring  them  into  flower. 

Cinerarias, — Plants  from  seed  sown  in  spring  will  now  be  well 
advanced  for  flowering,  and  should  be  assigned  a  light  position  in  a 
house  with  a  temperature  of  50^,  and  they  will  afford  a  useful  supply 
of  flowers  for  cutting,  especially  the  self-coloured  varieties — ^blue, 
crimson,  purple,  and  white.  The  general  stock  should  be  kept  cool 
and  moist  to  ensure  sturdy  growth,  fumigating  moderately  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  aphides.  Plants  in  small  pots  should  be  given  a 
shift,  and  as  the  flower  head  is  being  produced  supply  liquid  manure. 

Primulas  should  no  longer  remain  in  pits  and  frames,  but  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  light  airy  house  and  receive  weak  liquid  manure.  Abuti- 
lons  struck  in  spring  and  grown  on  through  the  summer  will  be 
flowering  freely,  and  should  have  a  temperature  slightly  higher  than 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  to  keep  them  growing  and  flowering  through 
the  winter.  Bochea  falcata  does  not  sometimes  open  its  flower  head 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  may  be  given  an  increased  tempera- 
ture, in  which  it  will  display  its  bright  heads  of  bloom  unrivalled  in 
colour  at  this  season. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

S.  Dixon  &  Co.,  84,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. — Catalogue  of 
Bulbs. 
Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. — Catalogue  of  Roses, 


CTO  CORmPONDENTS 

Books  {A.  B).-~We  can  only  sngrgest  that  you  advertise  the  books  yon 
desire  to  sell,  stating  their  condition  and  the  price  yoa  want  for  them. 

Oypsum  (/.  H.  P.).— It  is  a  combination  of  solphnric  add  and  lime,  and  is 
a  constituent  of  many  cnltirated  plants,  especially  of  the  Glovers.  It  is  sold  by 
all  dealers  of  numores. 

Hedychiiun  (Jf.  H,  TF.).— The  English  name  of  the  Hedychiom  is  Oarland 
Flower,  but  the  species  yoa  mention  is  unknown  to  us.  Are  yoa  sore  yoa 
transcribed  the  name  correctly  ? 

Fruit  Trees  for  Wall  {F.  /.)•— Both  Pears  and  PInms  will  sacoeed  in 
the  position  yoa  name,  and  the  following  are  good  rarieties  '.^Pmra:  Williams' 
Bon  Chrfetieu,  Loaise  Bonne  of  J&ctej,  and  Doyenne  da  Cornice.  Plunu :  Kirke's 
Victoria  and  Green  Oflge. 

Propagating  Violas  (/rf^m).— Short  stardy-rooted  slips,  which  will  soon 
be  plentifal,  will  form  plants  as  good  for  massing  purposes  as  those  raised  from 
cuttings ;  but  the  latter  usually  produce  the  finest  individual  flowers. 

Enlarged  Oak  Bads  (IT.  &)'— The  very  large  and  abnormal  buds  which 
▼on  have  sent  are  very  singular.  They  are  the  result  of  the  puncture  of  an 
Insect,  the  cavity  of  which  is  perceptible  quite  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  and 
dose  to  the  growing  axis  of  the  bud. 

Eacharifl  {SevenUen-ytar*  Swbscribtr'). ^The  name,  as  is  stated  in  the 
Supplement  of  the  **  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary,"  is  **  from  eueharit,  agne- 
able.  alluding  to  the  fragrant  flowers."  Yours  is  probably  an  old  edition  of  Uie 
Dictionary. 

Allamanda  Henderson!  (IT.  B.).-'Vre  have  no  doubt  the  plant,  if  it  Is 
not  started  into  growth  too  early,  will  succeed  in  the  house  yon  name.  An  in- 
tennediate  house  during  the  summer  is  practically  equivalent  to  a  stove.  We 
should  not  start  the  Allamanda  quite  so  early  as  the  Stephanotis,  as  the  latter 
plant  will  succeed  in  a  lower  temperature  than  the  former. 

Dendrobiiun  nobile  (/.  it.).— Ton  had  better  remove  the  plant  into  the 
other  house  as  you  propose,  assigning  it  a  position  near  the  glass,  where  it  can 
have  all  the  light  possible.  Only  water  it  sufficiently  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh, 
and  the  growths  will  become  firm  and  flowers  show  in  the  oourse  of  a  few  weeks, 
when  it  can  be  again  placed  in  the  warmer  structure. 

GhrasB  in  Orchard  (F.  E.  />.)•— If  the  second  crop  is  heavy  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  leave  it  on  the  ground  ;  bnt  if  light  it  might  not  do  any  harm,  nor  do 
we  think  it  would  do  much  good.  As  you  do  not  want  it  for  hay  it  might  be 
placed  in  a  yard  with  pigs  or  other  animals,  and  converted  Into  manure.  If  it 
cannot  be  so  nsed  place  it  in  a  heap  tmtil  it  decays,  and  then  have  It  dug  into 
the  land. 

Seed!  and  Plants  for  Garden  {A  Reader)j-li  yoo  will  state  full  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  siae,  aspect,  and  character  of  yoor  garden,  also  whether  you 
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TVqDira  vindal  or  peRDDikl  pluito.  with  the  particiaW  Ume,  If  u 

j<ni  rwiTiir*  to  bp  flll&l  on  tha  invtjng  (tyat^m  r/t  nno  Tinrty  of  pi 

mrticulan  u  these  we  will  remliTy  ulvise  jou  on  tlie  sottjcct,  bat  In 

MTlntarlDg  ChrjMiitliemnm  rrntCBDnui  (£,  C.),— TUe  pti 

Irianted  out  yon  Alinnld  take  up  a  Few  of  the  bat  anil  noAt  stni 
prune  th«m  tlJ^htlf  to  Rcder  tbem  compact,  and  pot  tbem  In  hooc 


ftdlBfro.    Tba  Injarr,  we  think.  arii«a  from  one  nf 
oi  poniblj  H  combination  of  tbem. 

Vina  Bboota  Iajn«d  (f^-HMo*).— We  «i 
jooor  KFowthe  and  deatroj  the  qudermie.    Bat 

tioQ  hae  b«D  labjected  to  careful  microscopical  en 
puncluriDB  of  emne  inwiti,  a  the  ihaaM  baTC  be 


7lK*  CracUnB  <^<>'w),— The  ann  of  the  fmlt  parting  at  the  apei 

iTj  warm  air  la  also  nr»lnl.    This  l>  not  only  neceua^  to  praveot  cracking,  bul 

Indeed  for  any  pnipove.  ie  Brown  Turkey,  and  if  joa  nqnlrt  a  white  companion 

Vine  LMvea  'Wltbaiise  {AnsioUUrf).— It  ii  not  UDCommon  for  the 

and  it  te  not  oflm  tfaat  any  eeiioiiB  injpry  rceulbe.  The  beat  leevea  Rent  appear 
Terr  healthy,  bat  tome  of  tiieothemflho^  ■ibmintakeableBignH  of  BCorcbinfr.  We 
do  not  think  the  Tinn  are  ■  attackK)  with  a  di8ca»."  You  have  perhaps  been 
id  poa(iblyiiiahaat,BitlierUio  tut.  Admit 

ouhtedly  a  gi«at  number  of 


Hitlon;  or  ^aln,  it  vat  InJDied  bf  the  eitnae  cold 

jf  planta  in  the  windaWB  of  alt^ng  roonu  bare  loat 
\  certain  reault  tt  Ihe-extrene  cotd  of  the  pncedlug 

B  OHO  klll^l  by  the  bom  taioinc  iMMi  (0  A*  nueu. 

pii<i»B  reply.     If  the  plant  ii  iwj  laive.  while  (ha 


nduced  Co  tharegniijtfl  number  for  oxpanding. 

CrolunBiM  ITiihdklttaT  (X.  /*-  0.).-Asthe  plant*  err 


Orkp«a  for  Orambonae  diiquirf],- 


■how  hu  (n  be  In  prlnCtwoorthrtohoniaafMr  .  ...    . 

I>  obTlootly  ImpoeBtble  to  verify  the  accnracy  of  ercn  name  and  an 
caae  all  Che  caidi  wen  not  placal  on  the  didm  nolil  1.19,  and  tha 
the  prinl«'.  hands  at  SJO-.  ...... 


I  jiBb^w  been  plan 

When  the  report  of 

lOf  theJod«ii« 

id  awam.    In  Ui 


them  a  comma,  our  irporier  may  be  eom- 
jlinwuted  ratbar  tLav  oUterwiie  on  hla  work.  In  two  of  tid  gardoning  joomali 
A'iilahlTe  Snowllake  la  ciedLtedwIth  having  rcceifed  the  Ontpriie  in  the  new 

rarlety,  aA  joa  have  quoted  It,  has  notappEared  In  any  ga^dtnln^  joumal. 
HamM  of  Frolta  (S.  ./•.)— The  Pear  le  CatlloC  Boaat ;  tl»  PI 


,     {Hnvj   Brrrt).- 


nood  Plun 


iispateut  Uagc  a 


.    IS. 


«).-l,  1 


FlautlliB  B  Qrm 


miffht  plant  a  brofvl 


S.  Cystopteris  frRgllift,  I 

C.  fragile  and  C.  UlcUeana ;  6,  Athyriun 


.  4.  Cyilupteria  fnglUB  vi 


EarlT  Produce  for  M< 


le  plnnthig  of 
nd  TegetabTfa 


a,  ^lagineUa  >Urt«naU  ;  ' 


ies**!'). -Mentha  piperita,    (ff.  O,  A).— The  jpncimen  ap 
qiedcaum.    (E.  O.  f,  J,).— Lobelia  fulgmt  ign™.    (O.J. 


Pnolownla  ImperlBlla  <X'Jit> 


In  the  unith'Vcatem  parta  of  England,  it 
foliage  and  purpllah -lilac  Oowera  that  a 
however,  wry  frequeDtty  produced  In  on 
beorhood  of  London  tt.ey  are  rarely  ma 
frost-    A  moderately  light  dij  toil  and  ■ 


POULTRY,   PiaeOH,  AND    B£E    CHRQHICLE. 


cowied  with,  are  lojnied  by  baat  or  dronght.  while 

•i^ii^s; 

UtlBl 

jurTloUie 

SHED  ACCOMMODATION  FOB  CATTLE. 

iContitmei  fntm  pag*  JM.) 
OCB  fnttber  treatment  at  tbig  subject  would  b;  no  meiuis  be 
BO  complete  as  ne  coold  desire,  unless  tbc  qaestion  of  farmjard 
ecoDomy  and  the  best  fonn  of  farmeteailing  as  a  whole  are  fullj 
considered,  but  more  especially  that  portion  relating  to  cofeied 
Tarda  or  farmsteading.  We  bare  gone  rather  mmutel;  into  the 
qacstion  of  box  feeding,  yard  and  sbcd  feeiUog,  Ik.,  with  accoiB- 
modation  for  cattle,  in  former  parts  of  these  remarks  u  being 
necessary  in  themselres,  ftnd  aUo  u  puii  of  b  set  ol  bnildiDga 
for  farming  porpoaea.  It  is  now,  honever,  our  intention  and 
wiah  to  take  up  the  matter  lO  that  the  farmateading;  may  not  only 
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be  well  placed  and  coyered-in,  bat  ccmndered  also  as  to  l^e  best 
mode  of  placing  the  different  apartments  in  the  baildings  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  This  attention  is  needed  to  form  an  economical 
fannstead  wherebj  the  cattle  shall  be  best  preserved  in  health  and 
condition,  and  the  farm  produce — whether  of  hay,  straw,  roots, 
ke^  together  with  purchased  foods  for  cmttle^-ehall  be  so  expended 
as  to  preserre  the  most  Taluabic  portions  of  the  manure  arising 
from  their  consumption  in  the  most  useful  state  and  ccxidition. 
'  There  is,  too,  another  point— that  of  eccmomr,  to  be  considered 
in  the  cost  of  these  erections  which  come  within  the  term  of 
farmtteading. 

For  the  purpose  of  explaining  our  subject  we  shall  refer  to 
essays  and  plans  of  form  buildings  which  have  on  several  occasions 
been  in  competition  for  prizes  offered  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  also  refer  to  papers 
which  hare  been  read  and  discussions  entered  into  at  the  meet- 
ings  of  tiie  Council  of  this  Society.  We  feel  justified  in  assum- 
ing that  in  these  contests  for  prises,  and  the  discussions  upon  the 
subject,  are  included  the  best  designs  for  farm  buildings  that  have 
ever  emanated  from  the  most  intelligent  agricultural  architects, 
and  the  most  clever  and  practical  farmers  to  be  found  in  the 
kingdom.  In  the  year  1849  prizes  were  offered  by  the  Royal 
Agrienltural  Society  for  the  best  oonstructed  farm  buildings, 
which  brought  out  various  competitors.  The  prize  plans,  the  highly 
commended  and  other  competing  plans,  were  all  very  valuable 
at  the  time — in  fact,  they  may  even  now  be  examined  with 
interest  and  advantage,  as  they  are  shown  in  the  Society's  Journal 
for  the  year  1860.  The  late  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  and  Lord  Kin- 
naird  have  both  furnished  valuable  essays  upon  the  subject, 
which  will  also  be  found  practically  described  in  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society**  Journal  also.  We  must  call  attention  to 
the  paper  and  plans  produced  before  the  Council  of  this  So- 
ciety on  the  18th  of  June,  1862,  by  Mr.  John  Elliot,  architect  of 
Southampton,  which  exhibited  some  novel  and  important  points 
not  to  be  found  in  any  previous  plans  and  statements  referring 
to  these  subjects  ;  but  it  was  left  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety to  crown  their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  best  and  most  im- 
portant information  by  ofE^ng  prizes  for  plans  of  farm  buildings 
at  the  London  International  Exhibition  in  1879.  On  reference 
to  the  report  of  the  Judges  as  to  the  plans  submitted  for  compe- 
tition we  find  that  it  was  most  extensive — in  fact  there  were 
sixty-eight  sets  of  plans  sent  in  for  competition  from  thirty-nine 
different  authors,  of  which  only  three  sets  were  disqualified  as 
not  fulfilling  the  conditions  required  by  the  Society.  No  prizes, 
however,  were  awarded  on  this  occasion,  principally  on  account 
of  the  cost;  but  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Judges  a  high 
commendation  was  given .  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Keates  of 
Hanley,  Stailbrdshire,  which  represented  a  homestead  and  dairy 
arrangement  suitable  for  a  farm  of  mixed  arable  and  pasture 
land  of.  400  acres,  a  description  of  which,  with  a  ground  plan  and 
isometrical  view,  is  given  amongst  five  others,  with  a  foil  descrip- 
tion by  the  authors,  not  only  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  all 
parts  of  the  buildings,  and  with  detailed  estimates  of  the  materials 
required  in  the  erections,  but  also  as  to  the  total  cost  In  con- 
sidering the  cost  of  the  buildings,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Keates's  plan, 
we  find  that  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  in  his  report  as  one  of  the  Judges, 
says  in  this  case  the  estimate  of  the  competitor  himself  was  £6146 
for  homestead  and  dairy,  exclusive  oi  the  dwelling  house,  road 
approaohes,  and  contingencies,  which,  together  with  architects* 
charges,  would  raise  the  outlay  on  this  farm  of  400  acres  to  up- 
wards of  £18  per  acre.  Such  a  charge  the  Judges  considered  no 
farm  of  this  size,  even  if  it  consisted  of  the  best  land  and  com- 
manded the  best  market,  could  bear  without  loss  to  the  owner,  let 
attendant  circumstances  be  what  they  may.  It  therefore  appears 
if  we  arc  to  take  the  commended  plan  entirely  for  our  guide  in 
erecting  buildings  on  a  farm,  it  could  not  be  done  except  by 


making  an  injudicious  outlay;  we  will  therefore  endeavour  to 
make  some  comparisons  between  this  plan  and  that  of  Mr.  Elliot 
and  others  which  deserve  notice,  in  order  to  draw  some  con- 
clusions therefrom  in  the  interest  of  the  home  farm,  or  any  farm 
in  fact  We  can,  however,  only  allude  to  either,  in  the  absence 
of  plans,  to  the  general  advantage  or  otherwise  of  the  system 
involved  in  management,  and  the  style  and  cost  of  the  buildings, 
which  our  readers  perhaps  will  scarcely  understand  sufficiently 
without  reference  to  the  plans  themselves,  as  given  in  the  Royal 
Journal  for  1879,  also  for  1850, 1862,  and  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
of  November  4th,  1878,  the  last-named  giving  a  plan  of  the  dairy 
homestead  designed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray,  which  obtained  the 
first  prize  at  the  London  Dairy  Show  in  October,  1878. 

The  first  point  we  will  consider  is  the  site  of  the  homestead ; 
and  we  think  it  should  neither  be  too  highly  elevated  and  ex- 
posed, nor  yet  low  enough  to  be  below  the  fog  level ;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  well  that  it  ^ould  be  placed  near  some  pasture  land  at 
a  lower  level,  in  order  that  the  drainage  both  of  liquid  manure 
and  the  rain  water  from  the  buildings  may  fall  of  their  own 
gravity  to  the  pastures  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  After  all 
the  arrangements  which  we  have  proposed  for  utilising  the  liquid 
manure  there  is  nothing  equal  as  a  matter  of  economy  to  its  use 
for  watering  grass  land,  but  the  rain  water  being  mixed  with  it 
on  entering  the  pastores  serves  to  dilute  it,  and  distribute  over 
a  large  area  of  land.  Nearly  all  the  plans  exhibited  arranged 
for  the  com  and  hay  to  be  stacked  near  the  buildings ;  but  we 
consider  that  a  better  plan  is  to  stack  the  com,  &c.,  in  the  fields 
where  grrown,  except  in  a  field  or  two  near  the  farm  premise?,  and 
not  extend  the  time  of  securing  the  stacks  in  our  fickle  climate, 
for  we  would  sooner  carry  the  straw  and  hay  to  the  homestead  as 
required  than  that  the  com  should  be  ricked  at  the  homestead, 
the  former  being  done  without  risk,  and  at  a  leisure  time  for 
horses  and  men.  Let  us  take  Mr.  Keates*s  plan  of  buildings  first. 
Now  we  find  stalling  for  cattle,  horses,  the  piggeries,  and  also  the 
bam  implement  shed  and  other  farm  ofiices  very  fairly  placed  in 
relation  to  each  other  ;  but  we  do  not  approve  the  position  of  the 
dung  pits,  although  they  are  a  necessity  whilst  three  or  four  yards 
are  retained  in  the  plan.  Now,  these  arc  covered  it  is  true  ;  but 
are  they  required  or  necessaiy  when  ample  accommodation  for  all 
the  stock  is  well  arranged,  and  the  drainage  and  ventilation  well 
provided  for,  as  it  is  in  this  case  ?  We  think  not,  and  consider 
that  the  great  expense  incurred  by  covering  these  yards  is,  under 
the  circumstances,  a  great  defect  as  compared  with  other  home- 
steads. On  referring  to  the  plans  exhibited^  in  1849J  for  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  prize,  which  was  awarded  to  Sir 
Thomas  Tancred's  homestead,  and  which  is  made  up  of  de- 
tached buildings  with  uncovsred  yards  between  them  ;  and 
although  the  boxes  and  stalls,  stables,  &c.,  are  good,  we  find  that 
a  fixed  engine  only  is  provided,  and  a  large  colleetian  of  com 
stacks  in  the  rick  yard  near.  Our  object  in  naming  these  points 
is  to  show  the  contrast  with  more  recently  approved  systems.  We, 
however,  think  the.award  was  an  error,  and  that  the  commended 
plans  furnished  by  Messrs.  Spooner  and^  Elliot  contained  fewer 
defects  and  offered  more  advantages.  For  instance,  the  cattle 
boxes  and  the  tramways  were  more  ^convenient  and  better  placed, 
with  improved  roofing  and  ventilation  ;  still  there  was  in  these 
plans.the  open  yards,  the  fixed  engine,  and  the  collection  of  ricks 
to  which  we  have  previously  objected. 

""Wc  must  now  refer  to  the  entirely , covered^  homestead  by  Mr. 
Elliot,'pIans  of  which  were^  exhibited  ^at  the  Council  meeting  of 
the.Royal  AgriculturarSociety  on^the  18th  of  June,  1862,|and  the 
advantages  of  their  construction  and  position  was  explained  by 
an  illustrative  statement  read  by  the  author,  and  which  ^at  the 
time  raised  a  discussion  amongst  the  members,  and  generally  of 
approval  by  the  practical  men.  ^As  space  will  not  allow  Jus  to  go 
into~thirminute^details  of  the  plan  we  will  endeavour  to  furnish 
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an  idea  of  its  advantages.  The  bnildings  may  be  constructed  in 
two  ways — with  brick,  wood,  iron,  glasF,  &c. ;  also  with  brick, 
iron,  glass,  &c.,  entirely.  The  latter  proposal  is  to  make  the  build- 
ings ^reproof,  all  except  the  bam  and  its  surroundings,  which 
would  contain  straw,  hay,  com,  &c.,  the  bnming  of  which  wou!d 
fuse  the  metal  if  constructed  of  brick  and  metal  only.  The  large 
amount  of  value  in  live  stock  which  may  be  in  the  buildings 
would  therefore  not  require  to  be  insured  against  fire.  The  main 
block  of  the  buildings  consists  of  accommodation  for  cattle,  and  is 
but  an  aggregate  of  distinct  areas,  each  of  12  feet  square.  There 
are  two  double  ranges  of  boxes  and  two  single  ranges,  with  four 
tramways  for  the  conveyance  of  food  and  litter  and  the  removal 
of  manure.  The  elongated  block  of  the  building  runs  east  and 
west ;  the  horse  boxes  are  on  the  north  side,  each  12  feet  square, 
excavated  18  inches,  so  that  one  box  will  accommodate  one  horse 
with  manure  accumulating  under  it,  or  filled  with  earth  will 
afford  room  for  one  only  or  two  tethered,  and  the  manure  removed 
daily.  On  the  south  side  is  a  range  of  spaces  under  cover  for 
young  stock,  pigs,  &c.,  and  a  lambing  yard  for  ewes.  The  other 
or  central  boxes  afford  space  for  fatting  bullocks,  fatting  pigs,  5cc., 
and  are  capable  of  being  used  for  all  the  purposes  required  on  the 
farm,  such  as  dairy  cows,  mare  and  foal,  &c.  The  whole  of  the 
internal  fittings  being  of  iron  framed  as  required  are  removable 
at  pleasure,  when  the  whole  area  may  be  used  as  a  covered  farm- 
yard ;  but  this  will  not  be  required  in  these  days.  On  the 
western  end  of  the  site  is  the  bam,  surrounded  by  lean-to  build- 
ings, as  root,  hay,  straw,  com,  and  meal  stores,  also  the  house  for 
a  portable  steam  engine,  for  when  not  employed  in  cultivating  the 
land  it  is  easily  placed,  and  used  for  thrashing  com  at  the  bam, 
and  giving  also  motive  pow^r  to  the  root  and  chaff-cutters,  &c. 
The  cattle  food  when  prepiu:ed  is  taken  to  the  cattle  boxes  by 
three  tramways  with  turn-tables,  each  leading  into  the  central 
building  across  a  gangway  of  20  feet,  thus  cutting  off  fire  if  it 
occurred  in  the  bam.  At  the  east  end  is  the  covered  dung  pit, 
implement  shed,  drill  house,  and  artificial  manure  store,  with 
tramways  leading  from  the  boxes  across  a  gangway  into  the  dung 
pit.  The  roofing  of  the  building  is  of  iron  and  glass,  and  well 
ventilated  by  its  peculiar  constraction.  These  buildings,  which 
will  cost  about  £2200,  are  chiefly  intended  for  a  farm  of  400  acres, 
consisting  principally  of  arable  land. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Bone  /^oiotir.^^Some  horses  may  still  be  employed  in  working  the 
land  under  autumn  fallow,  in  order  that  the  couch  and  weeds  may  be 
removed  which  had  been  previously  brought  to  the  surface.  The 
carting  of  dung  on  to  the  fallows  and  lea  ground  in  readineps  for 
ploughing  and  ridging-up  as  a  preparation  for  sowing  with  Wheat 
will  be  continued,  the  late  rains  having  greatly  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  land  for  ploughing.  The  fallow  land  and  that  where  roots 
have  been  fed  off  will  come  up  closer  and  firmer;  also  the  Clover  leas, 
which  have  lately  been  rather  dry  and  hard,  can  now  be  ploughed 
easily,  and  enable  the  land  to  be  laid  more  correctly  when  turning 
the  furrows.  The  Rye  and  Trifolium,  Vetches,  Ac,  will  by  this  time 
have  been  sown.  The  horses  must  now  be  employed  in  preparing 
and  drilling  winter  Beans ;  2  feet  apart  is  the  best  distance,  and 
half  a  bushel  of  winter  Vetches  per  acre  will  answer  a  good  purpose 
if  drilled  with  the  Beans.  The  next  work  will  be  pTou^rhing  for 
Wheat,  especially  upon  the  chalk  hill  farms,  where  the  Wheat  ouerht 
to  be  sown  earlier  than  in  the  vale  farms.  The  mana^rement  of  horses 
at  this  time  of  year  is  very  important,  because  after  they  cease  feeding 
off  green  fodder  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  depend  entirely  upon  dry 
food,  such  as  Oats,  Beans,  and  hay  alone,  and  therefore  allow  th^m 
roots  of  some  kind,  not  exceeding,  however,  10  or  12  lbs.  daily,  and  if 
pulped  and  mixed  with  hay  chaff  it  will  assist  them  very  much,  espe- 
cially whilst  the  seed  time  for  Wheat  continues.  The  best  roots  are 
white  Belgian  Carrots^  Parsnips,  or  early  sown  Mangolds  ;  but  Cab- 
bages, common  Turnips,  or  Swedes  will  do  better  after  Christmas, 
when  the  animals  have  become  aocustomed  to  root-feeding.  The 
foals  which  dropped  in  May  and  previous  may  now  be  weaned  and 
allowed  a  hovel  and  small  yard  attached.  If  two  run  together  so 
much  the  better,  for  they  are  always  quieter  when  kept  in  pairs  and 
do  not  attempt  to  break  out  when  they  have  companions,  especially 
if  they  are  regularly  fed  with  (preen  fodder  or  pulped  roots.  Carroti 
are  b^t,  hay  chaff,  bruised  Oats,  and  a  little  scalded  bran  mixed  with 
other  food  during  the  first  fortnight  of  weaning.  They  should  also 
be  placed,  if  it  can  be  so  arranged,  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  other 
horses  which  may  be  passing  to  and  fro  through  the  farmstead. 

Hand  Labour. — ^The  men  will  be  spreading  manure,  filling  dung 
carts,  collecting  couch  on  the  fidlows  and  filling  into  carts,  also  assist- 
ing in  turmng  over  the  swarths  of  Clover  which  may  have  been  held 
over  and  cut  for  seed,  and  assisting  at  carting  and  stacking  the  crop 
as  soon  as  it  is  pronounced  dry  enough  by  the  home  farmer  to  be  in 
saving  condition  for  carting  to  rick.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  the 
land  after  a  crop  of  Clover  saved  for  seed  should  not  be  sown  with 
Wheat,  but  be  held  over  for  Oats  or  Beans  until  the  sprine,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  land  being  impoverished  by  a  seed  crop.  Bnt  this  is  an 
error,  for  the  roots  of  Clover  are  the  nourishment  for  the  Wheat  crop, 
and  it  is  proved  that  the  weight  of  roots  is  much  greater  per  acre 


after  a  crop  of  seed  than  when  the  plants  are  cut  for  hay  or  fed  off  by 
sheep.  Dairy  cows  should  now  receive  Cabbages  when  Uiey  come  to 
the  stalls  at  milkine  time,  or  else  have  some  strewed  over  the  pasture 
where  it  is  bare.  If  no  Cabbages  or  other  roots  are  available  at  this 
time  they  should  get  8  or  4  lbs.  of  cake  each  per  dav.  This  will  not 
only  add  to  the  quantity  of  milk  and  extend  the  muking  period,  but 
improve  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  maintain  the  oondition  or  the 
cows.  The  weaned  calves  and  all  young  stock  should  also  get  a  little 
food  bevond  that  obtamed  from  the  grass  land,  and  should  either  lie 
in  the  sheds  at  night  or  upon  a  high  dry  pasture  well  sheltered.  It  is 
at  this  time  of  jear  that  young  dairy  stock  are  so  subject  to  the 
quarter-ill  or  kill-calf  if  allow^  to  remain  at  night  time  on  the 
meadows  and  pastures  below  the  fog  level.  The  sooner  the  animals 
intended  for  stalling  or  boxing  to  be  fed  for  beef  are  placed  in 
their  winter  ouarters  the  better,  as  they  will  consume  their  allow- 
ance of  cake,  «c.,  with  but  little  benefit  if  left  out  in  the  pastures  at 
night  beyond  this  period,  even  if  they  get  plenty  of  grass  upon  a  rich 
soil.  If  the  home  farmer  requires  to  buj  bullocks  for  wmter  feeding 
let  him  buy  those  in  good  condition ;  in  fact,  at  this  time  of  jrear 
when  the  farmers  in  the  grazing  districts  are  selling  off,  cattle  just 
beneath  the  quality  required  by  the  butchers  can  often  be  pnrchased 
and  fed  in  boxes  to  much  greater  profit  than  poor  animals.  The 
stocks  of  down  ewes  have  offered  to  the  ram  well  so  far^nd  they 
will  continue  to  remain  together  for  another  month.  The  long- 
woolled  ewes,  too,  should  have  the  rams  running  with  them  for  the 
next  seven  or  eight  weeks,  and  in  case  their  lambe  are  to  be  sold  in 
the  Metropolitan  Market  the  rams  should  be  of  the  homed  Dorset  or 
Somerset  breed.  The  lambs  will  not  come  homed,  but  there  will  be 
numerous  twins,  and  the  coats  of  the  lambe  will  be  much  closer  and 
firmer — so  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  butcher.  The  homed^ewes  in 
their  native  counties  of  Dorset  and  Somerset  will  now  be  heavy  in 
lamb,  and  will  be  travelling  to  the  fairs  for  sale.  The  beet  place  to 
obtain  them  is  at  the  Appleehaw  and  Wayhill  fairs  in  Hampshire 
during  the  first  and  second  week  of  October,  where  they  are  sold  in 
great  numbers.  But  the  very  finest  ewes  from  the  choicest  stocks 
are  often  purchased  on  the  farm  where  they  are  bred,  and  sent  up 
into  the  home  counties  for  rearing  the  house  lambs  and  the  early 
supply  up  to  Easter. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  HOME  FARM.— No.  2. 

SOIL  ADAPTABIIJTT. 

The  first  thing  to  take  into  consideration  is  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  as  the  basis  upon  which  all  our  efforts  depend,  the  indicator 
to  guide  all  our  subsequent  culture,  as  well  as  our  purchasing  of 
stock.  For  example,  on  a  deep  loam  or  rich  alluvial  soil  we  would 
endeavour  to  form  a  herd  of  cows  of  a  g^ood  strain  of  milky  Short- 
homs,  bnt  on  light  shallow  soil  Kerrys  would  be  altogeUier  pre- 
ferable. So,  too,  would  our  arrangements  for  culture  be  effected. 
On  a  plain  with  level  square  fields  steam  tackle  could  be  used 
advantageously,  but  upon  the  hill  farms  we  must  revert  to  horses. 
The  undulating  surface  of  some  of  our  farms  here  in  Sussex  is 
extraordinary.  I  have  had  three  gangs  of  haymakers  at  work 
in  a  meadow  of  8  acres,  and  each  gang  would  often  be  out  of 
sight  of  the  others  in  some  of  its  numerous  hollows  t  On  such  land 
steam  ploughing  is  out  of  the  question ;  light  iron  pair-horse 
ploughs  answer  best,  and  do  as  much  work  with  equal  efficiency 
as  the  heavy  old  four-horse  ploughs  used  to  do  upon  the  wealddi 
clays.    I  will  refer  to 

DRAININO  THE  LAND. 

Drainage  is  of  vital  importance,  and  should  be  thorough  in 
every  part  of  the  farm,  both  pasture  and  arable.  Much  ignorance 
still  exists  concerning  the  philosophy  of  this  simple  operation.  I 
have  seen  land  laid  down  for  permanent  pasture  after  com  with 
the  ridges  and  water  furrows  unlevelled,  yet  not  one  pipe  drain 
was  laid  in  the  whole  meadow,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
complaints  of  how  cold  and  wet  it  was,  how  soon  growth  ceased, 
and  how  badly  stock  did  upon  it. 

Upon  the  home  farm  here  the  whole  of  the  land  has  been 
drained,  principally  with  2  inch  pipes,  not  with  invariable  success, 
our  difficulties  being  greatest  in  bogs  and  steep  slopes  where 
springs  abound,  bursting  out  occasionally  in  unexpected  places. 
A  little  extra  pains  and  the  application  of  4-incb  pipes  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  as  a  remedy.  Bad  workmanship  is  frequently  a 
cause  of  failure.  The  ordinary  method  of  beginning  a  drain  at 
the  lowe*^t  point,  laying  down  the  pipes  and  covering  them  with 
the  excavate' 1  soil,  which  is  thrown  upon  them  as  it  is  taken  out 
to  make  the  drain,  so  that  the  process  of  excavation  and  refilling 
is  simultaneous,  is  so  expeditious  and  economical  that  it  cannot 
be  set  aside  ;  yet  it  is  objectionable  upon  the  score  of  the  facility 
with  which  it  enables  a  careless  workman  to  conceal  any  defects 
at  once.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  pay  a  g^ood  price,  to  exercise 
a  close  supervision,  and  to  prove  each  drain  before  the  npper  end 
is  closed. 

One  of  the  especial  benefits  of  drainage  is  warmth.  Thoroughly 
drain  waterlogged  soil,  and  an  elevation  of  its  temperature  and  of 
that  of  the  atmosphere  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  soon 
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follows.  This  natural  sequence  has  heen  called  in  (fbestion.  ''  To 
raise  atmospheric  temperature  you  must  drain  by  the  square  mile, 
a  few  acres  would  be  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  and  would  do  no 
good/*  has  been  said  by  those  who  cannot  stoop  to  see  the  good  of 
little  things.  Probably  persons  living  in  a  flat  country  find  a  very 
equable  temperature  over  a  wide  district  Here  in  hilly  Sussex 
we  have  a  difference  of  3^  or  4**  in  200  yards,  and  a  difference  of 
l(f  within  five  miles  I 

Some  SIX  years  ago  I  had  to  deal  with  a  piece  of  bog  which  will 
serve  as  an  illustration.  Its  area  was  about  6  acres ;  half  was 
fenced  off  for  an  ornamental  bog  and  left  undrained,  and  the 
remainder  was  drained  and  added  to  an  adjacent  pasture.  Main 
drains  4  feet  deep,  with  plenty  of  diagonal  branches  of  3-inch 
pipes,  were  made  from  a  stream  well  up  to  the  higher  p^  of  the 
oog,  the  trenches  being  18  inches  wide  and  half  filled  with  alder 
faggots  covered  with  soil  and  turf.  The  effect  has  been  remark- 
able. In  the  ornamental  undrained  portion  Bog  Cotton,  Asphodel, 
Sundew,  Bog  Campanula,  and  a  host  of  kindiid  plants  continue 
to  flourish.  Sedge  Orass  and  common  Rush  abound,  and  hoar  frost 
is  visible  early  in  autumn  and  late  in  spring  upon  its  cold  sodden 
surface.  The  drained  part,  on  the  contrary,  has  undergone  a  total 
chfljige.  Rushes  have  almost  disappeared,  the  coarse  herbage  has 
become  fine,  the  surface  dry  and  warm,  and  its  general  appear- 
ance is  so  like  that  of  the  ordinary  meadow  land  that  no  difference 
is  perceptible.  Some  of  the  bog  drains  will  eventually  have  to  be 
taken  up,  cleans^,  and  relaid,  for  they  exhibit  a  decided  tendency 
to  become  choked  by  an  ochraous  deposit  caused  by  the  action  of 
air  gases  upon  those  contained  in  the  water  drained  from  the 
ferruginous  DOggy  soil.  Science  is  of  use  here  in  showing  us  that 
this  is  a  natural  result,  which,  however  vexatious,  is  not  attribu- 
table to  faulty  workmanship,  and  which  would  prove  decidedly 
profitable  could  one  obtain  enough  of  the  deposit  in  the  pipes,  for 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  purer  form  of  ochre  than  is  often  found  in 
commerce. — Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


POTATOES  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

It  is  many  years  since  I  became  a  subscriber  to  "  our  Journal," 
and  there  is  no  periodical  that  I  subscribe  to  which  I  anticipate 
with  more  pleasure  than  my  Thursday's  Journal.  QIad  was  I 
when  you  found  a  comer  for  the  **  Home  Farmer,**  although  I 
would  rather  he  would  advise  us  poor  tillers  of  the  soil  in  the 
northern  counties,  to  which  some  of  the  instructions  do  not  apply. 
I  should  like  to  add  my  quota  on  strong-growing  Potatoes.  I 
agpree  with  the  majority  of  your  correspondents  that  in  a  wet 
season  there  are  no  varieties  free  from  the  disease,  though,  no 
doubt,  Champions  and  Magnmm  Bonums  have  proved  themselves 
the  least  so,  at  all  events  hereabout ;  but  what  shall  I  say  of  the 
quality  ?  I  bad  yesterday  a  dish  of  Champions  and  one  of  Regents 
cooked  for  test  purposes.  One  was  a  ball  of  fiour,  the  other  (Cham- 
pions) was  floury  certainly,  but  not  the  colour  to  a  lover  of  a 
mealy  Potato,  and  the  fiavour  was  not  so  good.  The  **  Bonums  " 
are  worse  in  quality  though  an  excellent  cropper.  Last  year  I 
cut  six  sets  to  separate  eyes,  planted  them  at  the  same  time  in 
the  field  with  the  others,  all  being  manured  alike,  and  the  produce 
was  twice  as  much  as  the  two  rows  on  either  side  of  them,  and 
not  one  diseased,  whereas  the  othei-s  were  very  much  so.  Yet 
notwithstanding  ttieir  disease-resisting  properties,  those  varieties 
will  not,  in  my  opinion,  become  popular  in  more  genial  seasons, 
for  like  Mangolds  and  some  of  our  gross-beaded  Swedes  they  take 
too  much  out  of  the  land,  and  it  is  not  very  difficult  on  a  follow- 
ing crop  to  point  out  where  they  have  been  planted.  On  the 
cause  or  prevention  of  the  disease  we  are  here  no  wiser  than 
others ;  but  we  do  prevent  it  to  a  certain  extent— by  "heaping  " 
we  call  it.  After  tne  plants  are  earthed  with  the  plough  a  man 
takes  the  stem  in  his  hand,  whilst  another  puts  a  spit  of  soil  upon 
the  crown  of  each  root ;  this  prevents  the  rain  running  down  to 
the  tubers.  For  manure  I  fina  nothing  answers  better  than  spent 
hops  mixed  with  fold  manure,  with  soot  at  the  last  earthing.  I 
sold  one  field  five  weeks  ago,  as  I  was  afraid  with  the  wet  we  were 
then  having  they  would  not  ^^tand.  My  surmises  were  right,  but 
since  then  we  have  had  three  weeks*  fine  weather  up  to  the  18th ; 
since  it  has  rained  every  day.  But  what  was  my  surprise  as  well 
as  pleasure  when  I  went  into  the  field  to* day  to  hear  the  purchaser 
say  they  had  not  gone  any  worse  than  they  were  a  month  ago. 
I  went  also  into  a  field  of  one  of  my  neighbours,  who  reported  tiie 
same  ;  so  that  it  would  appear  though  a  crop  be  struck  with 
disease,  if  very  fine  weather  ensues  it  will  be  checked.— A  West 

RIDING  GBOWEB.  

THE  WORCESTER  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  as  UFual  held  last  W'  ek  during  the  great  Hop 
market,  not  as  last  year  in  a  fine  hall,  but  in  a  long  marquee  erected 


close  by.  The  Exhibition  was  entirely  of  chickens,  and  a. glance 
round  it  confirmed  our  belief  that  the  year  has  been  a  very  propitious 
one  for  young  poultry. 

Game  are  always  a  gn^eat  feature  in  this  district,  and  headed  the 
list.  A  special  prize  of  Worcester  china  went  to  a  capital  Black 
Red  cockerel  belonging  to  Mr.  Owens  :  the  same  gentleman  also  won 
first  in  pullets  with  an  excellent  Black  Red  ;  the  second  pullet,  too, 
a  Brown  Red,  was  good.  First  among  the  cockerels,  "Anv  other 
variety  Oame,*'  was  a  Dackwiog,  There  were  several  good  Piles  in 
this  ciuss.    The  first  pullet  also  was  a  Duckwing. 

Cochins. — ^The  first  Buff  cockerel  was  a  very  well-shaped  bird,  a 
good  yellow  throughout  in  colour  with  fluffy  hocks ;  second  we 
did  not  admire,  he  was  ragged  and  deep  in  moult,  with  too  much 
hock,  but  certainly  promises  great  size ;  third  too  dark  in  taiL  but  a 
promising  cockerel.  The  cup  pullet  was  a  beauty,  of  a  fine  Canary 
colour,  broad,  deep,  and  forward.  76  very  highly  commended  (Darby), 
a  rioh-poloured  bird  with  splendid  foot  feathers,  we  should  have  put 
second.  In  the  other  cockerel  class  a  Partridge  was  first,  lackmg 
neck  hackle,  but  a  fine  bird  in  form  ;  second,  a  White  with  a  pretty 
comb ;  third,  a  Partridge,  a  short-legged  bird,  very  bright  in  colour. 
In  pullets  first  was  a  beautifully  marked  Partridge ;  second,  a  rather 
leggy  Partridge ;  third,  a  pretty  but  small  White ;  a  good  Black  very 
properly  had  an  extra  prize. 

Brahnuu. — ^The  first  Dark  cockerel  promises  to  be  a  very  fine 
bird ;  his  breast  was  ticked,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  that  birds  so 
marked  win  again.  We  liked  the  second  as  well  as  the  first  save 
that  he  is  smaller :  third  was  ouite  a  chicken,  and  we  thought  very 
promising ;  the  black-green  of  his  plumage  was  particularly  good. 
Mr.  Comyn*s  very  highly  commenaed  binl  is  one  of  the  largest 
cockerels  we  have  ever  seen.  128  (Birs.  Turner),  a  fine  bird  but  out 
of  condition.  In  Dark  pullets  firsi  was  good  in  shape,  the  white  of 
her  ground  colour  and  the  black  of  her  pencilling  particularly  clear 
and  good ;  second  also  well  marked  but  very  leggy ;  third  far 
too  much  hocked.  The  first  Light  cockerel  was  very  good  in  colour 
but  a  little  narrow ;  second,  magnificent  in  size  but  somewhat  vellow, 
and  hocked ;  third,  a  clearlv  marked  bird  with  too  much  tail.  The 
Light  pullets  were  remarkably  fine  and  forward,  all  the  winners  were 
excellent ;  first  was  all  round  a  most  beautiful  bird. 

French  made  two  very  fine  classes ;  the  first  cockerel  was  a  magni- 
ficent Ci^ve,  but  with  one  centre  toe  twisted  to  deformity  ;  second, 
a  Houdan,  very  fine  in  head ;  third,  Houdan,  capital  in  shape  but 
with  bad  feet.  The  first  pullet  was  a  Houdan,  beautiful  in  crest  and 
beard  ;  second  a  Cr^ve.  Mrs.  Lane's  very  highly  commended  Houdan 
was  very  fine. 

Dorkings, — There  were  some  remarkable  chickens  in  the  class,  and 
such  as  for  size  and  maturity  would  a  few  years  ago  have  astonished 
us.  First  were  a  good  pair  of  Silver-Greys.  Too  often  judges  think 
that  the  Dark  variety  must  necessarily  always  have  first  prize  ;  in 
the  present  instance,  however,  we  thought  one  or  two  of  the  Dark 

Siirs  better  than  these  Silvers  ;  second  were  very  large  and  forward 
arks ;  third,  Darks,  the  cockerel  a  short-legged  and  massive  bird ; 
extra  third,  a  beautiful  pair  of  Whites  such  as  we  have  not  seen  for 
a  long  time. 

Spanish  were  few ;  the  cup  birds  showed  great  quality  of  face. 

Po/aikZ».— First,  good  White-crested  j  second,  Golden,  the  pullet 
with  a  magnificent  crest ;  third.  Silvers. 

Leghorns. — First,  White ;  second,  very  large  Brown. 

Any  Other  Varietg, — First,  very  fine  Black  Minorcas;  and  third, 
fine  bcotch  Greys. 

Game  Brahmas  made  immense  classes.  The  cup  went  to  a  very 
stylish  Black  Red  cockerel,  and  splendid  in  colour,  but  drooping  his 
wings  when  we  saw  him. 

Any  Other  Variety, — First,  a  large  creamy  Silver  Sebright  cockerel ; 
second,  a  White,  rose-combed;  uiird,  a  Golden  Sebright.  In  the 
pullet  class,  too,  we  were  glad  to  see  that  second  went  to  a  White 
again.    The  breed  is  little  patronised  now,  andvvery  pretty. 

PIGEONS. 

September  is  not  a  good  month  for  showing  Pigeons.  The  winning 
Carriers  were  all  black.  Some  of  the  Pouters  were  very,  deep  in 
moult.  Dragoons  were  very  numerous ;  first,  a  very  good  Blue.  In 
Barbs  Mr.  Baker  carried  off  all  the  prizes ;  first  ana  second  Blacks  ; 
third,  a  fine  Red.  Jacobins. — First,  a  Red,  very  good  in  hood: 
second,  a  very  good  Black.  Turbits. — First  and  cup^  a  Red,  beautiful 
in  head  properties  )  second,  a  Black,  very  clean  in  thighs  and  lustrous 
in  colour.  Owls. — First,  a  White  African ;  second,  the  same  variety  ; 
third,  a  Silver  English.  Tumblers  {Short-faced), — Mr.  Baker's  Al- 
monds won  ;  Long- faced, — A  pretty  Red  rosewing,  first.  Fantails. — 
First  and  second,  beautiful  little  birds,  with  round  tails  and  good 
action  ;  third,  a  superior  bird  but  not  in  such  condition.  Antwerps. — 
A  very  good  Silver  Dun  was  first  in  the  Short-faced  class.  Any 
Other  Variety. —Y\Tf^\.  a  capital  mottled  Trumpeter  j  second,  a  Black 
Turbiteen  ;  third,  a  Blondinette. 

POL'LTRY.— Game  — ^tocir  or  Brown  EM,— Cockerel.— \  and  Cup,  R.  A.  Ovens. 
J,  Robert  Dance.  3,  T.  M.  Hopkins.  rhc»  J.  C.  Iluxtablc.  PulM.—l,  R.  A. 
Oven».  8,  S.  Matthrw.  S,  W.  Lodf^e.  Anp  other  variety.— Cockerel.— \  and  J,  A.  O. 
Potter.  S,  J.  c:ol«rrove.  the,  (.'apt.  J.  S.  Walton,  O.  U.  Fltzherbert.  Pullrt.-l, 
T.  l>y^on.  1,  S.  Matthew.  8,  J.  t'olgrove.  rhc,  J.  Powell.  COCHIN.- ^uiT.— 
Cockerel— h  Bntler  >mlth.  8  Rev.  U.  II.  Sonthwell.  8,  Lady  Allsop.  vhc,  W. 
Klch«•ll«l,Ml8^Mollnenx.U.  U.Wood.  />m//^.—1  and  Cap,  Mrs.  E.  Lang.  S.Ladv 
AIlsopp.  £k  Thomas  Seal.  Extra  3,  J.  Bloodworth.  vfic,  Mrs.  C  Tattinsoo, 
Alfred  K.  W.  Darbv,  Messr".  Cockroft  A  Danby.  Any  other  colour.— Cockerel.— I, 
C.SedKWick  8,  Miss  Bollock.  8,  W.  W.  Bet-kerley.  rAc,  Mrs.  J.  Turner.  Pullet, 
—1,  C.  Sedgwick.  8.  C.  Brown.  3,  Miss  Bullock.  Extra  8»  C.  ThonipMon.  rAc» 
Q.  Fumcsa.   hBkUMA.—Dark,—Coekeret.—h  B.  Kendrlck,  Jun.    8,  E,  Prltcbard. 
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TOY  PIGEONS -THE  TURBIT. 

To  my  mind  thero  ii  no  crore  lorely  and  chknnirtK 
the  Turbit.  It  i«  one  nf  the  lang-eatohliebed  rarictitf 
described  in  the  Imt  oantnry  in  a  »«y  that  miuht  now  f 
poie,  bnt  that  the  "  fancy  "  has  Bomewhat  changed  as  to  the  Tur 
head  properties,  a  point  or  shell  being  now  c  msidered  almoit  Indi 
pensahle,  whereas  formerly  the  plain  round  h'ad  was  in  vogue. 
Turbits  are  pocnltirly  Pigeona  of  the  amnteur ;  not  that  there  is  any 
want  of  fine  specimeas  m  the  handa  of  dealers,  but  BomehiiT  this 
TarietJ  baa  long  greatly  flourished  in  the  lo'ta  of  several  eothuaiaslic 
amateurs,  vbo  have  for  mai^y  yean  quite  held  their  own  against 
professional  e:^bitora  in  a  way  that  has  hardly  heen  the  case  with 
any  nCher  Tkriety.  Clubs  for  the  enconragement  of  particalar  varieties 
of  poaltry  have  of  late  come  into  fxahion,  and  Cho  fanciers  i>f  Turbits 
have  beeQ  the  first  of  the  Pigeon  amateurs  to  follow  suit.  'I  he 
Turbit  Ulnb  has  drawn  up  a  careful  and  elaborate  standard  of 
excellence,  which  (from  such  Kreat  authoritiea)  does  Dot  seeni  to  us 
alw»v«  very  explicit  or  intelligible  to  beginners.  They  are  treading 
on  dangerous  ground,  for,  un'ortunalely,  strong  diffurpnoei  of 
opinion  arise  even  between  the  bmther  fanciers  of  poultry  and 
Pigeons.  The  question  of  the  Jacobin'e  hood  led  to  moet  acrimo- 
nious dissensions.  Fortunately  the  Turbit' a  head  propt'rtiei  have  not 
aroused  so  much  aicileinent ;  rtill  iia  admirers  havi^  their  differences, 
which  most  be  considered  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  Turbit  point 
by  point. 

The  chief  charm  of  the  breed  ia  the  delicate  softness  of  its 
plumage,  and  the  pretty  contrast  between  tbc  colour  of  iti  shoulders 
and  the  whits  of  the  rest  of  its  body.  A  fiight  of  Tnrbits  of  mixed 
C  ilours  is  a  charming  eight :  there  ia  no  breed  the  c  dours  of  which 
have  been  rused  ti  such  perfection — rich  jetty  black,  glowing  red 
and  yellow,  aoft  blue,  and  still  softer  silver  are  among  them.  It 
seems  aa  if  the  Turbits  were  the  artist's  ideal  Pigeon,  for  in  more 
than  one  famous  picture  of  Venus  wo  haro  seen  Idue  Turbits  as  her 
attendant  Doves.  A  naat  little  head,  a  dark  inl<;tligent  e>o,  a  proud 
yet  in  no  wiy  uQn-,tural  carriage,  and  a  friJl  down  the  breast,  in 
good  specimens  turning  both  wsys,  completes  its  contour.  But  as 
I  have  before  said,  tbe  Pigeon  critics  are  becoming  very  ecieotific, 
and  1  most  in  another  article  mors  minutely  discusa  the  Turbit's 
points. — C. 

HOW  LONG  CANARIES  WILL  LIVE. 
It  ia  sarprising  the  number  of  years  Canaries  or  Canary  mules 
will  live  penned  up  in  their  little  wiry  abodes,  Several  instances 
have  come  tomykoowledgeof  inch  birds  attoiuing  the  age  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  yeius  ;  aud  it  may  be  of  iuterest  to  those  who  keep 
Cannriea  to  peruse  the  remarks  of  a  very  old  authority,  who  says— 
"  As  for  the  time  that  Canary  birds  live,  I  cannot  ascertain  it,  for 
I  may  remark,  that  aa  they  diller  in  constitution,  it  may  thence 


be  concluded '  that  they  live  longer  or  shorter  acoordiug  to  the 
strength  of  such  constitutions.  But  to  be  somewhat  more  par- 
ticoiar ;  a  cock  Canary  bird  that  is  put  np  to  breed  every  year 
seldom  lives  above  ten  years,  and  generally  tbe  seventb  year  is  not 
fit  to  be  put  up  to  breed,  for  very  often  he  will  leave  the  hen  to 
lay  addled  eggs.  A  hen  that  sits  every  year  seldom  goes  beyond 
six  or  seven  years,  or  if  ^e  does,  it  is  becanae  she  has  been  well 
managed,  or  that  she  is  of  an  extraordinary  constitution.  Of  all 
sorts  of  Canary  birda  the  grey  live  the  longest,  being  much 
stronger  than  the  lemon -coloured.  A  Canary  of  a  strong  constitu- 
tion— one  that  has  been  well  managed  and  never  put  to  breeding 
— may  live  twenty-two  years,  but  then  he  is  subject  to  many 
diseases,  as  want  A  stomach,  blindness,  losing  his  claws  and  vmce, 
and  sometimes  having  tbe  goat,  and  in  that  condition  his  laa- 
guisbing  life,  which  threatens  a  speedy  iu)d  certain  death,  is  u 
troublesome  to  bim,  by  reason  o(  tbe  sharp  pains  he  eontinsslly 
endures,  as  a  man's  is  to  him  when  be  has  arrived  at  a  certain 
uneasy  degree  of  old  age,  at  which  the  only  sovereign  remedy  is 
DO  other  than  death." — Qso.  J.  Barne^t. 


VARIETIEa 
TsB  UARaOLD  WuRTzaL  Haooot.— A  LineolDshira  conespoft- 

dent,  writing  to  ne  relative  to  the  ravages  of  this  maggot  (jlaCtiv 
nyia  Acfir),  states  that  during  Jttly  it  made  its  appearance,  and  in 
about  a  fortnight  the  foliage  of  the  plants  appeared  as  if  seared  with 
a  hot  iron,  and  the  oropa  appeared  as  if  rumed.  After  the  heavy 
rains,  however,  of  Angnst  few  inseota  oonld  be  ss«a,  the  plants  pnt 
forth  fresh  leaves,  and  now  tbe  crops  promise  to  be  very  good, 
althoDgh  the  rtmts  are  not  so  large  as  they  would  have  been  bad 
they  not  been  attacked  so  seriously  early  in  the  season. 

AoRicuLTURAL  pROSPBCTS.— Fr«m  OUT  reports  this  week  it 

appears  that  there  is  a  consldenible  acreage  of  Barley  yet  to  be 
harvested,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  damage  to  this  ontstanding 
porUon  of  the  crop  by  the  rains  of  the  past  fortnight  baa  been  very 
cousiderable.  The  Bean  crop  is  to  a  great  extent  still  in  the  fields, 
and  tor  the  most  part  will  reqnira  oonsidarable  time  for  ingathering. 
The  heavy  rains  have  penetrated  com  ataoks  that  were  left  nn- 
thatched  with  a  view  to  immediate  thrashing,  and  as  this  has 
occurred  on  a  rather  extensive  scale  mnch  of  the  excellent  condition 
of  the  ingathered  Wheat  crop  has  thereby  been  lost.  Thrashing 
operations  hare  been  suspended,  and  the  ricks  will  now  have  to 
remain  imtil  their  sweating  is  over.  As  the  yield  beoomea  bett«i; 
known  its  UDfaTonrable  character  is  spoken  of  in  a  rety  in-ononnoed 
manner.  Boot  crops  are  now  known  to  beheavy,  with  tbe  eiception 
of  Uaugolds  in  a  few  diatricta  j  but  this  particular  cn^,  though  irre- 
gular, will  probably  turn  off  a  good  weight  per  acre.  Grass  has 
incressed  on  the  paaturai,  and  cattle  ate  doing  w^  in  most  parts 
of  tbe  country.  Losses  are  still  reported  amongst  Iambs,  and  there 
are  well-founded  apprehensions  as  to  tbe  soundness  of  fiocks  tlirongh- 
ont  the  shires.  The  rains  have  facilitated  tbe  pleading  of  stubbles 
but  have  somewhat  hindered  the  working  of  fallows.  As  winter 
Tares  are  cheap  a  considerable  average  will  probably  be  aonm  ;  in 
some  cases  they  have  been  got  ia  eioeedingly  well. — {Mark  L»ae 

Brahmab  and  Cocaiifs  as  MoraKRa,— Eveiy  poultry-keeper, 

says  an  American  writer,  who  has  had  any  experience  wortii  mention- 
ing, knows  that  the  Brahmas  and  Cocbms  make  tbe  best  mothers  iu 
the  poultry  kingdom.  Of  coarse  >  Brahma  mother  will  not  get  np 
and  fight  friends,  enemies,  strangers,  cats,  dogs,  and  everything  else 
that  ventures  within  10  rods  of  one  of  her  chicks,  as  a  Qame  mother 
will,  bnt  nobody  wants  one  hen  to  do  fighting  enough  for  a  regiment. 
The  majority  of  poultry-keepers  prefer  lien  mothers  that  are  peace- 
able and  can  be  approached  with  some  degree  of  safety. 

TH£  Gwak.— Swans  generally  pair  tor  life,  their  whole  be- 

hariDur  offering  a  beantifu'  example  of  conjugal  fidelity.  Tbe  two 
birds  show  the  greatest  afteoUon  for  eaoh  other,  always  swimming  in 
company,  and  caresaing  one  another  with  their  bills  and  necks  in  the 
most  interesting  manner ;  and  should  either  be  attacked  the  other 
will  show  fight  in  the  moat  vigorous  manner,  though,  of  course,  tbe 
male  ia  the  most  powerful  and  oonrageous.  Both  birds  help  to  pre- 
pare the  nest,  the  male  chiefly  gathering  the  materials,  while  the 
female  seems  to  take  the  chief  part  in  tbe  aetual  construction.    A 
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swan's  nest  is  an  enormons  aflEair,  being  boilt  up  of  a  large  mass  of 
coarse  water  plants  as  a  foundation,  which  is  lined  with  finer  grasses. 
In  this  s5x  to  nine  eggs  are  generally  laid,  which  are,  of  conrse,  rery 
thick  in  the  shell,  and  gi^nerally  of  a  dii-ty  white  colour,  some- 
times dirtj  pale  green.  The  time  of  incubation  has  been  differently 
stated,  but  we  believe  Bechstein  to  be  right  in  fixing  it  at  thirty-five 
days,  though  some  have  said  forty-two.  The  young  when  hatched 
are  very  thickly  corercd  with  down,  and  are  generally  taken  to  the 
water  by  the  mother  when  only  a  day  or  two  old.  There  they  are 
watched  over  by  both  parents  with  the  greatest  care  until  grown 
enough  to  provide  for  themselves.— (From  "  The  Ilhutrated  Book  of 
Poultry"  for  October.) 

Manvrbs  and  Pasturis.— The  AgricttUurai  GazetU  sum- 
marises the  results  of  some  experiments  on  the  above  subject  as 
follows  : — *'  Farmyard  mannre  increased  the  bulk  of  the  grasses,  and 
in  so  doing  diminished  the  weeds,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  As  a 
general  principle,  all  manures  tended  to  drive  out  the  weeds  by  in- 
creasing the  better  herbage.  Hmeral  manures  alone  diminished  the 
proportion  of  the  grasses  by  lending  special  aid  to  the  gprowth  of  the 
leguminous  plants,  especially  of  the  perennial  Olover  and  the  Meadow 
Vetchling.  Ammonia  salts,  on  the  contrary,  favoured  the  production 
of  cereal  cn*asse8,  increased  their  bulk,  and  by  so  doing  almost  de- 
stroyed as  by  a  single  blow  the  leguminous  plants  and  the  weeds. 
The  hay  crop  was  increased,  but  this  occurred  at  the  cost  of  several 
species  which  do  not  love  ammonia  salts  ;  while  at  the  same  time— 
and  this  is  worth  noting — the  ammonia  dressing  developed  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree  the  leaf  of  the  grasses  rather  than  the  stems  and 
seeds.  Of  the  mixed  manures,  mineral  manure  and  ammonia  salts 
gave  the  greatest  increase  of  crop,  still  favouring  the  graminaceous 
or  grassy  plants,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Olovers  and  the 
leguminous  plants.  Weeds,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  driven 
off,  and  the  development  of  the  seed  and  stem  of  the  grasses  was 
particularly  marked.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  sewage,  that  it  increases  the  free-growing  coarse  grasses, 
such  as  Poa  trivialis,  Triticum  repens  or  oouch,  Lolium  perenne,  and 
Helens  lanatus,  and  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  weaker  plants 
must  be  crowded  out.  When  the  bulk  of  a  particular  kind  of  herbage 
is  increised,  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  plants  which  had  been 
the  rivals  of  that  herbage  are  certain  to  be  diminished.  The  plants 
which  receive  the  manures  that  favour  their  growth  soon  prepon- 
derate over  those  which  are  of  lesser  stature,  and  must  necessarily  be 
overcrowded.  Ammoniacal  manures  increase  the  bulk  of  the  grasses 
and  thus  crowd  out  the  Clovers,  while  mineral  manures  alone  increase 
the  luxuriance  of  the  Clovers  and  thus  crowd  out  the  glasses.'' 

Seed-sowing  Machibb  BxHiBirioif  in  Italy.— An  inter- 
national exhibition  of  seed-sowing  machines  will  be  opened  on  Octo- 
ber 20th  at  Pisa,  Italy,  under  the  direction  of  the  Agrarian  Committee, 
when  prizes  of  gold  and  silver  medals  will  be  conferred  by  the  Italian 
Kinister  of  Agriculture  for  the  best  machines.  The  conditions  with 
regard  to  exhibits  may  be  obtained  at  the  Italian  Consulate,  81,  Old 
Jewry,  B.C. 

NEW  AND  OLD  PRACTICE  IN  BEE-KEEPING.—No.  2. 

People  of  every  age  have  been  attracted  by  the  marvellous, 
and  almoet  everybody  is  naturally  desirous  of  noveity.  Even  in 
bee-keeping  it  is  pleasant  to  tndu  ge  wonder — to  venture  on  un- 
trodden ground  and  make  import>ii  t  discoveries.  The  cause  of 
foul  brood,  we  are  told,  has  beon  diRc  vered  in  Germany,  and  the 
discoverer  has  been  noticed  and  rew    ded  by  the  Emperor. 

The  existence  of  th'?  disease  call  *  '  foul  brood  "  was  known  in 
Oreat  Britain  a  hundred  years  a'^'^.  In  Scotland  then  it  was 
called  **  backgone  brood,'*  and  it  has  there  borne  that  name  ever 
gince.  What  is  meant  by  this  name  is,  that  some  brood  has  died 
before  it  before  reaching  maturity,  and  has  become  foul.  Eve.' 
since  I  can  remember  Scotch  bee-keepers  talked  about  backgone 
brood  as  a  dreaded  and  destructive  disease,  one  that  is  incurable 
and  fatal  in  its  effects.  This  has  been  my  opinion  all  through 
life.  The  cause  of  this  disease,  we  are  told,  is  a  fungus  which 
attacks  and  destroys  brood  in  the  cell.  The  brood  thus  attacked 
bursts  at  a  certain  stage  of  development  and  becomes  a  putrid 
mass,  hurtful  to  the  health  of  hives  and  activity  of  the  bees.  A 
fuller  and  more  lucid  description  of  the  cause  of  foul  brood  was 
given  in  the  Journal  some  months  ago,  representing  the  German 


discovery.  Some  weeks  afterwards  I  read  a  quotation  from  a 
German  report  of  a  discussion  on  the  question  of  foul  brood.  One 
statement  of  the  report  pleased  me :  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
gentleman  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  discoverer  said  that  the 
disease  of  foul  brood  is  produced  by  many  causes.  In  order  to 
be  brief  I  am  making  no  quotations,  but  simply  writing  from 
memory. 

Let  us  now  notice  the  discovered  cause  of  foul  brood  and  call 
it  a  fungus,  which  spreads  in  hives  and  kills  the  brood.  It  has 
often  been  asserted  that  the  honey  of  infected  hives  is  affected 
and  has  power  to  transmit  the  disease  to  other  hives  ;  nay,  that 
every  bee  that  fills  its  bag  from  a  diseased  hive  carries  a  bagful 
of  poison ;  furthermore,  that  the  very  atmosphere  surrounding  a 
diseased  hire  is  infected  and  carries  the  disease  or  plague  to 
sound  healthy  hives  by  indraughts.  Foul  brood  is  an  awful 
scourge  in  a  hive,  and  if  the  above  description  be  correct  it  is  a 
scourge  to  be  dreaded  in  every  bee-keeping  lo<»lity.  I  do  not 
know  enough  either  to  confirm  or  contradict  the  account  given  of 
the  nature  of  foul  brood.  I  have  never  known  the  disease  carried 
from  one  hive  to  another  by  indraughts,  and  often  have  I  seen 
diseased  hives  closely  surrounded  by  healthy  hives.  Last  spring 
I  smelt  foul  brood  in  a  strong  hive  standing  in  the  middle  of  my 
apiary.  The  hive  was  condemned  at  once,  but  execution  was 
delayed,  as  we  resolved  to  take  a  couple  of  swarms  from  it,  but 
owing  to  the  unfavourable  season  the  bees  were  never  fully  mature 
for  swarming ;  it  was  sent  to  the  moors  with  the  hope  that  they 
would  gather  some  honey  before  the  time  of  execution  came.  It 
yielded  20  lbs.  of  honey,  and  in  the  refuse  combs  foul  brood  was 
evident  enough,  but  not  very  extensively  spread. 

As  to  the  statements  of  the  honey  of  diseased  hives  containing 
and  carrying  the  infection,  I  have  to  say  that  they  are  exaggera- 
tions doubtless ;  for  if  such  statements  were  correct  where  could 
clean  and  sound  hives  be  fonnd  ?  Swarms  ^m  infected  hives 
would  carry  the  disease  with  them,  and  the  distemper  would  soon 
fill  every  apiary  and  be  universaL  I  have  had  many  swarms 
from  diseased  hives,  but  the  disease  was  left  behind.  Never  once 
have  I  noticed  the  disease  go  with  the  swarm.  Last  year  I  noticed 
that  an  old  stock  hive  was  severely  diseased  in  October.  The 
bees  were  driven  into  k  small  hive  and  fed.  It  survived  the 
winter,  yielded  a  swarm,  and  is  now  a  clean  and  healthy  stock 
kept  for  another  year. 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  the  remedy  which  has  recently  been 
recommended  as  effectual  and  able  to  remove  the  distemper  from 
the  apiaries  of  Great  Britain.  The  remedy  for  foul  brood  we  are 
told  is  salicylic  acid  applied  by  spray  or  sprinkling.  Our  friends 
will  surely  excuse  me  for  here  again  expressing  the  opinion  that  foul 
brood  is  an  incurable  disease.  Foul  brood,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
dead  brood  ;  these  can  never  be  restored  to  life  or  removed  from 
the  combs.  That  the  spores  of  fungus  may  be  destroyed  by  some 
application  may  be  true.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  prevention, 
not  cure ;  and  let  me  say  that  more  evidence  is  required  to  make 
me  believe  that  salicylic  acid  will  prevent  hives  from  being 
attacked  and  hurt  by  this  terrible  disease.  A  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable experience  amongst  bees  knows  that  I  think  he  is  too 
easily  influenced  by  novelties  and  statements  made  without  proof, 
wrote  to  me  the  other  week  admitting  in  a  modified  sense  the 
correctness  of  my  opinion,  stating  that  he  had  b^n  misled  in 
some  things,  one  of  which  is  the  application  of  salicylic  acid.  In 
his  hands  it  was  a  failure.  The  idea  of  preventing  or  curing  foul 
brood  by  mixing  this  acid  in  their  food  does  not,  from  my  pomt  of 
vieir,  stand  to  reason.  If  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  fungus  and 
it  spreads  amongst  the  combs  by  spores,  how  can  the  food  of  bees 
affect  it?  The  acid  cure  is  new  amongst  us.  1  believe  it  will 
pass  away  and  be  forgotten,  and  the  old  remedy — if  it  is  right  to 
call  it  a  remedy— will  come  to  the  front  and  gain  the  confidence 
of  experienced  bee-keepers.  And  what  is  the  old  remedy  7  The 
destruction  of  all  diseased  hives  or  combs.  I  heard  the  other  day 
of  an  apiary  extensively  diseased,  and  that  the  owner  had  resolved 
to  destroy  the  combs  of  all  his  hives  and  begin  afresh  with  his 
bees  and  comb  foundations.  This  is  a  wise  and  commendable 
resolution,  the  safest  and  best  course  he  can  pursue ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  as  to  its  success,  for  it  never  fails. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  examine  hives  for  foul  brood.  If  any 
cells  are  covered  with  concave  or  hollowed  lids  there  is  reason  to 
fear.  Such  cells  should  be  pierced  and  examined.  If  they  con- 
tain foul  matter  let  the  bees  be  driven  into  an  empty  hive  at  the 
earliest  convenience  and  fed  into  stocks.  If  the  bees  build  combs 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  hive  only,  the  stock  will  be  worth 
half  a  dozen  of  foul-broody  hives  for  future  work,  and  likely 
enough  the  value  of  the  honey  and  wax  in  the  foul  hive  will  be 
greater  than  the  cost  of  syrup  used  in  feeding  the  bees.  If  foul 
brood  be  discovered  in  a  hive  in  spring,  say  in  March,  the  bees 
should  be  driven  out  at  once  and  imited  to  another  hive.    If  not 
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discovered  till  near  the  swarming  time,  one  or  two  swarms  should 
be  taken  and  the  combs  destroyed.  I  have  already  said  that  foul 
brood  never  loses  its  hold  of  hives ;  if  not  destroyed  it  will  in  time 
destroy  them.  Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the  disease  of  foul 
brood  will  never  become  a  plague  in  an  apiary  manafjfed  on  sani- 
tary conditions.  It  is  hardly  ever  found  amongst  young  combs, 
and  if  the  combs  never  become  old  the  disease  can  never  extend 
far  or  do  much  harm.  The  most  effectual  way  of  preventing  foul 
brood  is  to  keep  the  bees  in  young  sweet  combs,  and  for  honey 
and  profit  from  bee-keeping  young  combs  are  better  than  old 
combs. — A.  Pettiqrbw. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 


A  Jfantuil  national  of  Bee-Jieeping^  by  G.  Db  RibeaucOURT. 
Trantlated  from  the  French  by  Arthur  F,  O,  Leveson  Ooner. 
London  :  David  Bogue. 

This  little  book  is  interesting,  if  only  as  furnishing  us  with 
some  notion  of  what  progressive  bee-keeping  has  done  for  Switzer- 
land, and  how  far  the  Swiss  are  either  ah^,  abreast,  or  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  curious,  too,  to  find  a  work  in  the  English  language,  and 
published  in  London  (albeit  only  a  translation),  which  absolutely 
ignores,  because  its  author  is  evidently  entirely  unacquainted  with 
English  or  American  progress  in  bee-keeping.  There  is  not  the 
faintest  allusion  to  any  writer  on  bees,  or  to  any  system  of  manag- 
ing bees  outside  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  are,  indeed,  told 
in  an  "  Appendix  "  that  ^e  Italian  or  Ligurian  bee  '*  has  been 
introduced  into  Qermany,  France,  and  even  into  America,''  and 
there  is  similarly  one  solitary  mention  of  England  in  connection 
with  **  nucleus  boxes."    That  is  all. 

Altogether  it  is  evident  that  bee-keeping  in  Switzerland  is  not 
"abreast"  even  of  our  experience  in  England  or  America — at 
least  if  M.  Ribeaucourt  is  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  ad- 
vanced knowledge  and  practice  of  his  countrymen,  and  yet  there 
is  evidence  of  an  awakening  there.  Our  author  advocates 
"  rational  bee-keeping,"  and  he  is  quite  on  the  road  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object.  For  instance,  we  find  him  putting  in  the 
first  place  of  improvement  the  use  of  moveable  bars.  The  bar- 
frame  is  yet  to  come  ;  but  with  moveable  bars  a  great  deal  may 
be  doae  in  the  profitable  and  "rational"  management  of  bees, 
which  is  wholly  out  of  the  power  of  the  "  fixist."  The  author 
also  gives  preference  to  wood  over  straw  as  the  materia  for  the 
hive,  which  in  so  cold  a  country  as  Switzerland  is  a  great  testi 
mony  in  favour  of  it  His  hives,  too,  are  lai^ger  than  those  in 
common  use  around  him,  although  still  far  too  small,  for  he  only 
recommends  a  size  of  13^  inches  inside  measurement  by  6^  inches 
in  height. 

M.  De  Ribeaucourt  does  not  contemplate  even  with  his  im- 
proved hive  any  extensive  honey  harvests,  and  yet  we  are  per- 
suaded that  Switzerland  might  yield  an  enormous  quantity  of 
honey  in  good  years  high  up  or  low  down  among  its  mountainous 
valleys.  The  common  Swiss  hive  is  here  stated  '*  not  generally  to 
contain  more  than  from  15  to  18  !bs."  It  is,  therefore,  no  bigger 
than  our  ordinary  English  skep ;  but  our  author  seems  satisfied 
with  a  winter  store  of  about  25  lbs.  in  his  stock  hive,  although  he 
says  he  has  sometimes  placed  supers  over  straw  hives  of  the 
capacity  of  from  30  to  32  Iba.  of  honey,  which  have  been  filled 
in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  It  is  evident  that  the  honey 
harvests  by  the  cwt  or  more,  which  are  frequent  ii\  America  and 
not  uncommon  in  England,  are  all  but  unknown  in  Switzerland. 

The  extractor  is  another  improvement  which  our  author  mentions 
and  recommends ;  that  in  use  by  himself  is  the  invention  of 
Schmiedl.  It  appears  from  the  woodcut  to  be  a  much  more 
clumsy  affair  than  those  which  are  now  in  use  in  England,  but 
doubtless  it  answers  its  purpose  sufficiently  well. 

There  are  sixteen  chapters  besides  the  appendix,  which  include 
everything  important  for  the  apiarian  to  know  in  order  to  the 
rational  and  profitable  management  of  his  bees.  We  may  adl 
that  the  appendix  deals  chiefiy  with  the  Italian  or  Ligurian  bee, 
which  our  author  very  strongly  recommends. — B.  &  W. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Growth  of  Fowls  (A,  /*.).— The  answer  to  all  yonr  qnestions  most  depend 
much  on  the  condition  in  which  birds  are  kept :  thus  a  well-fed  Dorking  or 
C'cchin  will  be  full  grown  at  eight  months,  bnt  it  will  not-  be  at  its  heaviest.  A 
Spaniflh  fowl  takes  rather  longer.  If  in  perfect  health,  and  the  woather  be 
fnrourable,  a  fowl  will  moult  thoroughly  in  two  months.  The  older  they  are 
the  longer  the  process.  If  a  Cochin  is  to  weigh  10  lbs.  at  maturity,  we  should 
be  content  to  find  him  weighing  6  lbs.  at  four  months,  or  even  4  lbs.  A  pound 
per  month  Is  good  growth. 

WomM  for  Ponltrr  (X  ^.).— Tlie  worms  collected  from  ground,  to  the 
Rurfare  of  which  tliey  had  been  driven  by  a  solution  of  chlondc  of  lime,  may  be 
given  to  poultry  with  perfect  safety. 


Golden  Pheasantt  (A^word).— Golden  Pheasants  are  not  prodactiT«  tUl 
they  are  two  years  old.  It  is  after  the  same  time  the  oocks  get  Uielr  plomage. 
Barley  is  the  best  food,  bat  they  wre  fond  of  and  require  green  food.  They  most 
have  clean  wator.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  reqnire  little  or  no  shelter.  Tbey 
may  be  allowed  to  run  about  in  all  weathers.  If  the  house  is  not  already 
covered  we  adnse  you  not  to  cover  it.  The  birds  do  not  require  it,  and  any 
little  gain  by  keeping  oat  rain  is  m^re  than  coonterbalanoed  ^  the  lots  of 
sun. 

Mating  Pigeons  {A  Cotutant  Jt«ukr).— The  inflaenoe  of  a  cock  Pigeon 
does  not  continue  with  a  hen  daring  the  winter.  We  believe  there  is  no  fear  of 
your  Antwerp  bens  next  year  showing  any  taint  from  the  Archangel  and 
Trumpeter  cocks ;  at  least,  such  has  been  oar  experience  after  breeding  Pigeons 
of  many  kinds  for  twenty-five  years. 

Large  Hives  of  Bees  (i>er6y).~Last  year  it  is  no  wonder  yonr  bees  did 
nothing.  Tliis  year  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  bad  in  the  midland  counties 
across  England.  Probably  they  began  the  year,  as  many  of  oun  did,  in  a  yery 
enfeebled  condition,  and  it  took  them  a  long  time  to  recover.  We  adyise  yoa 
to  stick  to  your  large  hives,  and  not  give  way  to  discouragement.  Tet,  if  yon 
can  afiFord  it,  we  should  recommend  you  to  add  a  couple  of  stocks  to  yonr  apiary 
this  autumn,  taking  care  to  have  them  really  good.  They  will  travel  well  in 
October,  and  may  be  had  cheaper  than  in  spring.  Feed  them  a  little  (thoae  yoa 
now  have)  to  quicken  them  during  warm  weather  this  month. 

Killing  Bees  (0.  F.  IT.).— The  old  practice  of  killing  bees  with  brimstone 
is  exploded,  and  we  cannot  advocate  its  adoption.  Hon^  is  now  taken  from 
the  bees  by  driying  them  into  another  hive.  Smoke  from  fustian  rags  is  blown 
into  the  hive  to  partially  stupify  the  bees,  the  hive  is  then  placed  on  its  crown 
(upside  down),  an  empty  hive  is  placed  on  it  month  to  month,  wrapping  a  table- 
cloth tightly  round  the  junctions  to  keep  the  bees  in,  then  ^  bottom  hive  is 
drummed  Mrith  both  hands  or  two  pieces  of  wood  for  fifteen  or  twenty  mlnates, 
and  the  bees  ascend  into  the  empty  hive ;  the  honey  is  thus  obt^ned,  and  the 
bees  preserved  for  future  work  after  being  fed  with  syrnp  daring  the  winter. 
The  present  is  the  time  for  honey-taking. 


HBTBOBOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDKT  SQUARI,  LOKDOK. 

Lat.  Sl«8S'4(r  N.;  Long.OosO"  W.:  Altitade.lll  feet. 


DATS. 

9  AM, 

Iir  THB  OAT. 

1880. 

Inche-s. 
99.717 
99JS9 
99.915 
99.9)9 
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deg. 
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114.7 

81.4 
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d«g. 
41.4 
98J 
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494 
07.0 
4BjO 
45J9 

In. 
MM 
a090 
0.090 

Means. 

99.907 

08.4 

04.0 

08.4 

80J 

4810 

90.4 

44.4 

0390 

RBHARKS. 

19th.— Fine  in  early  morning,  rain  from  9  AOf .  till  noon ;  afternoon  and  evening 

fine,  bright,  and  breezy. 
SOth.— Very  fine,  clear,  cool  day,  with  bright  sonshine. 
91st.— Dull,  cold,  misty  day ;  slight  rain  all  the  forenoon  and  dark ;  clearer  with 

glimpse  of  sunshine  at  4  p.m.  ;  foggy  damp  evening. 
33nd. — Dull  in  early  morning ;  fine,  bright,  much  warmer  day. 
38rd.— Early  part  of  morning  dull  and  overcast ;  very  fine,  Mght,  pleasant  day ; 

evening  close  and  overcast. 
34th.~Thick  white  mist  in  early  morning,  hasy  and  dull  generally,  slight  inn* 

shine  9  P.M.  till  8  PJf . ;  clear  fine  erening. 
35th.— Fine  pleasant  day,  but  rather  cloudy  the  after  part. 
Slightly  cooler  and  much  drier  than  the  two  previoas  weeks.— 0.  J.  Snf  0K8. 


COTBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— SKPmcBSB  39. 

Wr  have  little  alteration  to  quote  this  week,  trade  being  dull  and  prices  hardly 
maintained.  Sereral  samples  of  American  Apples  have  reached  ns,  making 
their  full  value.    Kent  Cobs  quiet. 

FRUIT. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Chestnats 

Fljw 

Filberts 

Cobs  

Gooseberries  ...• 

Grapes   

Lemons 


i.  d.    B.  d. 
islere  9  8to4  8 
box   0         ' 

rib.  0 


bnshel  19 

dozen  0 

rib.  1 

rtb   1 

I  sieve  0 
rib  0 

riooi9 


0 
0 
0 
8 
8 
8 
0 
9 
0 


0 
0 

18 
1 
1 
1 
0 
3 

18 


Melons  

Nectarines. 

Oranges  

Peaches 

Pears, kitchen  .. 

dessert 

Pine  Apples  .... 

Plams  

Walnuts  

ditto  


each 
dozen 

r  100 

doien 

dozen 

dozen 

fib 

1 SISTS 

bushel 

rioo 


i.  d.  f.  d. 
9  0to4  0 
0     8 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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8 
0 
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0 

10 

0 

4 
9 
4 
0 
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YBOBTABLBS. 


Artichokes dozen 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans, Kidney....     r  lb. 

Beet,Ked dozen 

Broccoli bundle 

BntMtiels  Sprouts. .    }  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrots bunch 

Capsicums f  100 

Caul  i  flowers ......     dozen 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts. . . .dox.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive dozen 

Fennel bunch 

•arilo   rib. 

Herbs bunch 

Leeks bunch 


i.d.  s.  d. 
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0     0 


0 
0 
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0 
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0 
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f. 
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Onions Doshel  8 

pickling quart  • 

Parsley doz.banohes  8 

Parsnips doien  1 

Peas  quart  0 

Potatoes bnshel  8 

Kidney bnshel  4 

Radishes....   dos.banches  1 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

SaNafy handle  1 

Scorzonera    bnndie  1 

Seakale basket   0 

Shallots rib   0 

Spinach  bnshel  8 

Tumtps bunch  • 

Vegeuble  Marrowi    eaeh    0 


d.   9.  d. 
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9 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
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0 
8 
0 
8 

e 

4 
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0 

f 
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0 

1 

0 
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0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 

• 
e 

8 


8 
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0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

8 

• 
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0 
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8 
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AlexuidTb  T«Jsr«  Bird  Hba*— fanr  &Kjt. 


MTU  Br>IUT  ATTKH  TnuilT' 

It(9^  HoTtUnltDn]  BmMt— 1 


H'Raomi,Xlii^Bti«it,Cm«itO*>dtn. 


[CP  yon  Triah  to  hftTO  yoor  flower  garden  always 

\    gay  at  a  trifling  cost — if  you  wish  a  bright 

R    companion  foi  yonrohaate  Snowdrops  when  the 

1    early  Bpriog  sun  glinta  on  liieir  snowy  belle,  ^ 

*     a  lake  of  Tynan  pnipte  in  which  to  float  the 

gorgeous  scailet  of  your  Geraniums  and  Ver- 

b«nas  under  glowing  midsummer  skies,  or  a  soft 

It  of  diyeiB  coloara  at  tbe  feet  of  your  lordly  Gladioli 

itumn — if  yon  wish  to  hare  a  flower  which  in  heat 

__  .  Id,  in  storm  or  sunshine,  in  wet  or  drought,  will  be 

always  bright  sod  sweet — then  let  me  recommend  you  to  invest 

in  a  collection  of  Violas.  They  will  not  cost  you  macb  ;  a  few 

shiUings^will  stock  a  small  garden,  and  a  few  pounds  will  plant 

a  domain.    The  price  of  one  of  Mr.  Eelway's  choice  Gladiolus 

coroe,  or  the  cost  of  a  single  Orchid,  will  give  you  a  supply  of 

flowers  nearly  all  the  year  round  in  every  shade  of  colour  from 

purest  white  to  deepest  indigo — marrellons  shades  of  bine,  and 

lUac,  and  purple,  and  crimson,  and  gold,  which  exist   in  no 

other  border  flower  in  such  profusion  and  perfection. 

Violas  had  but  a  small  beginning,  but  they  ore  steadily  pro- 
greasing  towards  greatness,  and  bid  fair  to  become  general 
favouritea,  and  an  indispeoBahle adjunct  to  every  well- managed 
and  attractive  garden.  But  to  have  Violas  always  except  in 
the  very  depth  of  winter,  and  to  have  them  in  perfection,  we 
need  a  knowledge  of  their  ways  and  requirements,  for,  like 
every  other  plant,  they  gratefully  repay  you  for  good  and 
loving  cultivation,  and  pine  and  dwindle  away  if  neglected. 
Now,  I  love  Violas ;  I  have  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  them, 
and  having  'grown  and  cultivated  tbem  for  many  years,  will 
tell  you  all  I  know  about  them.  Perhaps  someone  who  would 
like  to  grow  them,  or  someone  who  bae  tried  and  failed,  wilt 
baply  light  on  these  lines  in  our  Journal  and  exclaim  with 
satiafactioD,  "  Wby,  this  is  the  very  thing  1  want  I"    I  hope  it 

Well,  then,  to  begin.  You  would  like  some,  of  coarse,  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  dotted  in  and  out  it  may  be 
among  your  Snowdrops  and  Crocosea,  or  yoni  fancy  may  lead 
you  to  give  them  a  bed  to  themselves.  At  all  events  it  is  now 
September,  and  by  the  time  this  is  printed  it  will  be  October. 
Do  not  lose  any  time,  but  get  your  bed  ready.  Do  not  let  it  be 
in  a  shady  place  at  this  time  of  year,  they  like  the  spring  sun 
and  care  not  for  frosts.  Work  it  up  fine  nnd  "  plumb  "  as  we 
say  in  Devonshire,  and  put  in  plenty  of  good  manure  half 
decomposed.  I  am  s  great  advocate  for  soot  and  a  little  hme 
in  addition,  because  slugs  and  wirevronns  are  terrible  enemies 
of  Violas  when  young,  and  they  have  n  special  objection  to 


both  the  above  manures.  If  your  soil  is  a  rather  heavy  loam 
BO  much  die  better  ;  mine  is  very  heavy,  and  yet  they  grow  like 
ireeds.  Bn^yonr  yoongplants  assoonas  yoncsn.  Rooted  cut 
tings  at  this  season  are  to  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  there 
is  nothing  betterfor  present  planting.  When  you  receive  tbera, 
if  they  come  by  post  as  they  generally  do,  place  them  in  water 
for  a  few  ho»B  aotil  quite  revived,  and  then,  if  possible,  pot 
each  separately  in  a.  small  pot  in  sandy  soil,  and  keep  them  in 
a  rather  close  shaded  frame  until  they  appear  to  be  growing, 
when  more  air  aad  light  may  be  given,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  they  may  be  planted  out  in  tbdr  per- 
manent quarters.  You  can  if  yon  like  put  them  out  at  once 
after  standing  them  in  water  for  a  few  hours,  but  some  will 
then  probably  fail,  and  by  the  other  method  eveiy  plant  will 
grow  and  ert^lish  itself  strongly  before  winter.  These  are 
the  plants  that  will  bloom  earliest  in  spring  and  onward  nntil 
July,  when  the^  will  have  seen  their  best  days,  and  if  left  to 
themselves  will  grow  shabby.  But  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
supply  of  flowers  I  like  to  make  two  plantings — one  in  October 
to  come  in  with  the  spring  bedding  plants,  and  another  in 
February  for  the  Pummor  garden.  They  should  not  he  planted 
out  for  a  bedding  diq>lay  later  than  the  end  of  February,  as 
they  do  not  take  hold  of  the  eoil  sufficiently  after  that  to  make 
luxuriant  growth. 

As  for  the  earliest  blooming  plants,  cut  them  down  when 
tiiey  have  lost  their  freehoess,  and  they  will  soon  throw  up  a 
freah  supply  of  yonng  flowering  shoots,  some  of  which  yon 
had  better  use  for  cuttings,  taking  them  out  of  the  heart 
of  the  plants  with  a  sharp  twitch,  when  you  will  probably 
And  them  oodm  up  with  a  few  soiall  roots  attached.  These 
strike  almost  anywhere  and  at  any  time  except  in  winter.  I 
have  them  in  all  sorts  of  comers  and  places  ;  in  the  sun  or  in 
the  shade,  it  does  not  seem  to  matter,  they  all  gro^,  and 
having  plenty  of  young  plants  they  caa  be  used  as  wanted. 
This  b  the  secret  of  success— keep  up  a  supply  of  youngstera 
to  lake  the  place  of  the  old  plants,  and  you  will  always  hare 
flowers. 

Now  as  to  the  best  varieties.  The  beetWhites  are  Mrs.  Henry 
Pease,  Crystal  Palace,  Pilrig  Park,  and  Vestal,  tbe  latter  rather 
creamy.  Best  Yellows — Sovereign,  Golden  Gem,  Golden  Per- 
petual, Brilliant,  and  Qrievei.  Best  Bluee  and  Lilacs  of  various 
shades- Amabilis,  Bluebell  (small),  AdmiratioD,  Acme,  Freedom, 
Waverley,  and  Holyrood.  Maroons  and  Crimsons— Forerunner, 
Mulberry,  and  Attraction.  There  are  a  multitude  of  others, 
and  I  hear  that  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird  of  Fdinburgh  are 
offering  some  new  varieties,  said  lo  be  a  great  advance  on  tbe 
older  sorts.  But  all  are  lovely,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  you  follow 
my  advice  yon  will  succeed  in  adding  a  new  charm  to  your 
garden,  and  have  reason  to  thank — R.  W.  Bbachs;. 


SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  PEARS. 
As  the  planting  season  ia  approaching  it  will  not  be  inoppor- 
tune to  direct  attention  to  some  evidence  that  was  published  in 
onr  columns  at  the  end  of  1879  and  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  on  the  merits  of  several  varieties  of  Peara  for  summer 
and  early  autumn  use.  With  the  object  of  concentrating  at- 
tention on  this  snbject  we  published  a  series  of  portraits  of 
good  Peara,  and  the  qualities  of  some  of  the  best-known 
varieties  were  duly  discussed.  Figures  of  some  of  the  later 
Peara  will  follow  in  due  course,  and  in  the  meantime  it  will 
be  well  lo  summarise  as  briefly  [as  possible  the  opinions  of 
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cultivators  on  the  varieties  that  were  referred  to  in  the  dis- 
cuHhiou. 

First,  aa  to  the  earliest  or  finramer  Pears  that  ripen  in  July 
or  early  August  according  to  seasons  and  districts.  There  are 
but  few  of  these,  only  the  following  being  named : — Amire 
Joannet  or  Harvest  Pear,  Petit  Muscat  or  Small  Gaster  Pear, 
Doyenn6  d'Ete  or  Summer  Doyenne,  and  the  Green  Chisel. 
Of  these  the  Petit  Muscat  and  Green  Chisel  were  only  men- 
tioned once  each  by  two  cultivators,  and  the  weight  of  evidence 
was  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  Doyenn^  d'Ete  and  the  Harvest 
Pear,  the  former  for  growing  as  pvramids  on  the  Quince  for 
affording  early  dessei^  fruit,  the  latter  as  standards  on  the 
Pear  for  yielding  larger  quantities  of  juicy  Pears  'for  ordinary 
family  use  and  market  purposes.  These  Pears,  especially  the 
former,  soon  go  "  sleepy,"  and  it  is  seldom  more  than  from  one 
to  three  trees  are  required.  They  are  useful  and  should  be 
planted  in  the  open,  as  wall  space  can  be  better  employed  by 
other  varieties. 

Succeeding  the  above,  the  following  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  Pears  were  named  : — Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien, Citron  des  CarmcF,  Clapp's  Favourite,  Beurrd  Giffard, 
Beurr6  de  I'Assomption,  Ambrosia,  Early  Bergamot,  Desiree 
Comelis,  Madame  Treyve,  and  Souvenir  du  Congr^. 

JargoneUe  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  were  regarded  as 
indispensable,  as  they  were  found  to  succeed  in  all  soils  where 
Pears  will  grow,  and  in  all  districts.  Both  of  them  bear  early 
on  the  Quince,  but  make  finer  and  fruitful  trees  on  the  Pear 
stock.  They  are  adapted  for  the  north  aspect  of  walls  in 
the  south  and  midlands,  and  for  standards  and  espaliers  almost 
anywhere  except  in  the  extreme  north  and  very  cold  localities, 
where  they  require  the  shelter  of  walls  ;  indeed,  a  tree  of  each 
is  worthy  of  a  good  aspect  on  a  wall  in  any  garden  where  space 
can  be  found  for  the  production  of  early  and  fine  fruit.  It 
may  be  said  that  of  all  the  Pears  mentioned  in  the  discussion 
none  met  sueh  wide  and  general  approval  as  Williams'  Bon 
Chrkien.  It  was  elicited  that  a  Mr.  Stair  (not  Wheeler  as 
was  generally  supposed),  a  schoolmaster  at  Aldermaston  in 
Berkshire,  was  the  raiser  of  this  popular  Pear,  which  is  known 
in  the  locality  as  "  Stair's  Pear." 

Citron  des  Cannes  was  described  by  many  as  a  useful  Pear, 
especially  as  a  standard  for  orchards,  but  in  some  very  strong 
soils  and  cold  districts  the  fruit  often  cracked  more  or  less 
seriously.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  serviceable  Pear  for  the  purpose 
indicated,  but  possesses  neither  the  good  appearance  nor  high 
quality  of  some  other  varieties  ;  still  a  tree  or  two  should  be 
included  in  most  collections. 

Clapp's  Favourite  was  very  highly  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Abbey, 
who  described  it  as  much  more  tempting  than  Jargonelle,  pos- 
sessing all  its  qualities  with  the  addition  of  a  musky  aroma, 
the  tree  being  grown  on  a  Pear  stock,  and  favoured  with  a 
south-west  aspect  in  a  high  and  exposed  site  in  Yorkshire.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  excellent  Pear,  and  will  in  all  probability 
become  more  extensively  cultivated  as  its  merits  become  better 
known. 

Ambrosia  is  considered  by  Mr.  Lumsden  of  Bloxholm,  a 
gardener  of  great  experience  and  sound  judgment,  as  the  "b^ 
autumn  Pear."  Grown  as  an  espalier  in  a  walled  garden  in 
Lincolnshire  the  fruit  ripens  before  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 
It  is  a  great  bearer  and  of  excellent  musky  flavour.  It  is  a 
round  medium-sized  fruit  of  delicious  quality,  but  does  not 
keep  long  after  it  is  gathered.  An  espalier  pyramid  or  a 
standard  may  well  be  grown  where  space  can  be  afforded. 

Beurr^  Giffard  did  not  meet  with  anything  like  unanimous 
approval ;  while  it  was  favourably  spoken  of  by  some  cul- 
tivators as  a  good  grower,  free  bearer,  and  of  acceptable 
quality,  by  others  its  aromatic  flavour  was  not  liked,  "  Wilt- 
shire Rector"  for  instance,  an  undoubtedly  good  judge  of 
Pears,  never  being  able  to  eat  more  than  half  a  fruit  at  a  time 
of  this  variety.  It  was  further  elicited  that  it  has  another 
drawback  —  namely,  early,  very  early  flowering,  and  the 
blossoms,  except  in  favourable  seasons  and  localities,  being 
liable  to  injury  or  destruction  by  frost.  It  is  quite  distinct  in 
flavour,  and  those  who  like  highly  perfumed  Pears  should 
grow  this  variety. 

Beurr6  de  I'AHSomption  was  described  by  those  who  have 
grown  it  as  a  Pear  of   first-rate  quality  and  handsome  in 


appearance.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  early  Pears,  but  to 
have  it  exceptionally  fine  it  should  be  grown  in  a  good  position 
against  a  wall,  of  which  it  is  worthy.  It  grows  well  on  both 
the  Pear  and  Qtiince  stocks,  on  the  latter  making  a  good 
pyramid,  in  which  form,  and  in  a  good  position,  frmt  of  the 
highest  quality  is  produced,  but  not  nearly  of  such  fine 
appearance  as  that  produced  by  a  wall  tree.  It  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  many,  probably  the  majority,  of  early  Pears 
are  of  better  quality  when  grown  in  the  open  than  against 
walls,  which  snggests  that  wall  space  should  as  much  as 
possible  be  devoted  to  later  varieties,  or  to  a  tree  or  two  of 
such  of  the  earlies  whi^h  are  desired  to  yield  fruit  as  early  as 
possible  and  of  the  first  size  and  appearance. 

Souvenir  dn  Congros,  like  the  preceding,  has  not  been 
extensively  fruited.  All  who  have  grown  it  describe  it  as  a 
very  large  and  handsome  Pear  and  of  excellent  quality,  yet  in 
the  latter  respect  not  quite  equalline;  its  prototype  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien.  It  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  fxtQ  bearer,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  stated  by  some  cultivators  to  be  rather  shy. 
It  is  a  very  imposing  fruit,  fine  for  exhibition,  and  makes  a 
handsome  and  good  dish.  To  have  fine  fruit  the  tree  must 
have  the  assistance  of  a  wall.  The  general  opinion,  so  far  as 
it  has  found  expression,  of  this  Pear  is.  that  it  is  larger,  later, 
but  not  better  than  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 

Desiree  Comelis,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  be  largely 
grown,  has  been  accorded  the  high  approval  that  it  merits  as  a 
delicious  summer  dessert  Pear.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower  and 
bearer,  and  makes  a  handsome  pyramid  on  the  Quince.  Grown 
against  a  wall  the  fruit  is  larger  but  not  better,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  Pear  would  succeed  well  as  a  standard 
in  favourable  districts,  and  in  some  form  or  other  it  is  certainly 
well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Madame  Treyve  does  not  appear  to  be  so  extensively  grown 
as  its  merits  deserve.  Those  who  have  had  experience  with  it 
speak  in  high  approval  of  its  quality,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  fine  rear  of  the  first  quality.  In  most  localities  it 
requires  the  aid  of  a  wall,  which  it  well  deserves,  to  produce 
fruit  in  fine  condition.  This  is  a  Pear  that  those  who  do  not 
possess  it  may  safely  add  to  their  collections. 

As  successional  varieties  to  those  above  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing Pears  have  been  submitted  for  consideration,  and  most 
of  them  have  been  figiured  and  incidentally  alluded  to  by 
correspondents  :^^ummer  Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  Hessle,  Suffolk 
Thorn,  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre  Hardy,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Emile 
d'Heyst,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Flemish  Beauty,  Bonne  d'Ezee 
(syn.  Brockworth  Park\  Fondante  d'Automne,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Marechal  oe  Cour,  Marie  Louise,  Marie  Louise 
dtJccle,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess ;  and  further  particulars  from 
various  districts  of  these  or  any  other  Pears  ripening  during 
October  and  November  would  be  opportune  and  instructive. 


THE  GLADIOLUS. 

BIPKNIKO  THB  COBMS— DISEASB— OT7LTT7BB. 

I  FIND  the  present  time  of  year  the  most  critical  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  noble  plant,  the  ripening  or  non-ripening  of 
the  corms  having  a  great  effect  not  only  on  the  succeeding 
8eason*8  flowering  but  on  the  health  of  the  plants.  A  few  re- 
marks on  how  I  treat  these  may  therefore  be  useful.  We  have 
all  heard  of  the  Gladiolus  disease,  and  some  0^  us  have  bad 
practical  experience  of  it,  how  the  young  plants  turn  yellow  and 
sickly,  and  in  most  cases  dwindle  away  and  die  before  the 
summer  is  far  advanced.  Notwithstanding  the  very  bad  seasons 
we  have  lately  experienced  I  have  not  seen  the  disease  for  at  least 
three  years,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  a  bad  season 
that  led  me  to  the  means  of  successfully  treating  the  disease.  One 
of  these  bad  seasons  which  set  in  a  few  years  back  gave  us  at 
lifting  time  a  lot  of  small  unripened  corms ;  these  were  well 
attended  to  the  following  year,  and  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
ripen,  the  whole  stock  was  lifted  with  balls  of  soil  attached,  some 
being  placed  in  pots  and  others  planted  in  inside  borders.  I  have 
ever  since  lifted  the  corms  and  ripened  them  off  indoors  and  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  This  year  the  plants  are  in  robust 
health,  and  have  been  flowering  since  the  end  of  July. 

Though  this  has  been  an  extra  fine  season  tiie  young  corms 
received  a  check  through  the  severe  drought,  and  are  only  now 
making  up  for  time  previously  lost.  Though  some  of  the  stock  is 
ripening  m  the  ground  I  shall  lift  most  of  them  and  ripen  them 
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off  under  glass.  The  corms  are  not  expected  to  be  large  this  year, 
but  that  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance.  I  keep  the  stock  in 
a  perfectly  cool  room,  the  corms  being  laid  out  singly  on  shelves, 
there  they  remain  until  growth  commences  in  spring.  Varieties 
each  as  Colbert  and  Shakespeare  start  before  the  others,  and  some 
growers  advise  planting  at  different  periods,  commencing  as  early 
as  February  with  the  first  batch.  I  do  not  find  this  necessary  to 
insure  an  early  bloom,  as,  like  Potatoes,  some  varieties  arrive  at 
maturity  much  quicker  than  others,  and  very  early  planting 
causes  Uiem  to  znake  a  dwindly  growth,  consequently  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  to  plant l)efore  April.  I  have  in  previous  years 
set  out  our  stock  in  clumps  in  borders.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
winter  double  digging  and  dunging  given  to  the  borders  for  other 
occupants,  soil  was  t^en  out  in  spring  where  the  Gladiolus  clumps 
were  to  be  planted,  and  about  a  barrowful  of  fresh  loam,  dung, 
and  soot  was  placed  in  each  hole,  mixing  the  natural  soil  slightly 
with  it.  From  six  to  twdve  coxlns  were  planted  in  each  hole  so 
prepared.  This  is  a  plan  I  can  recommend  to  growers  of  small 
quantities  as  yielding  excellent  results  with  littie  labour.  Our 
collection  is  getting  somewhat  large  now,  and  I  grow  them  in 
lines  in  a  prepared  piece  of  ground,  but  it  is  possible  the  clumping 
system  may  be  reverted  to. 

In  preparing  for  growing  them  in  masses  in  lines  or  beds  the 
ground  is  trenched  about  2  feet  deep,  turning  over  the  bottom  of 
tho  trench  and  adding  dung  ;  4  to  6  inches  of  dung  ought  to  be 
worked  in  whilst  the  trenching  proceeds — I  prefer  a  mixture  of 
manmre  from  the  stables  and  cow  houses.  Fresh  soil  added  to 
the  bed  is  always  beneficial.  Before  the  time  for  planting  out 
arrives  a  dressing  of  a  couple  of  inches  in  depth  of  old  Mushroom 
bed  manure  should  be  worked  in  to  the  depth  of  7  or  9  inches, 
mixing  the  manure  well  in.  This  dressing  is  of  great  benefit  to 
the  plants  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth.  Draw  the  rows 
15  inches  apart  and  deep  enough  to  allow  a  layer  of  coarse  sand, 
and  the  corms  to  be  4  to  5  inches  below  the  surface  when  covered. 
As  growth  progresses  a  surfacing  of  horse  droppings  which  have 
been  prepared  by  heating  in  heaps  will  be  of  much  advantage. 

The  way  I  have  supported  our  plants  this  season  was  by  placing 
strong  stakes  20  feet  apart  in  the  rows  and  running  a  strong 
string  from  stake  to  stake  about  2  feet  above  the  ground  level. 
The  spikes  were  then  securely  tied  to  the  string.  I  found  this  a 
neat  and  effective  mode  of  support,  and  that  it  took  very  much 
shorter  time  than  it  would  to  put  single  stakes  to  each  plant. 

Growers  for  exhibition  generally  give  quantities  of  liquid 
manure  to  their  plants.  I  am  very  doubtful  if  it  is  necessary  ;  it 
certainly  is  burtml  to  the  stock.  Our  plants  were  only  watered 
once  about  the  end  of  August,  and  very  many  spikes  were  pro- 
duced with  from  ten  to  thirteen  flowers  open  at  one  time  and 
fresh.  Dewy  nights  and  warm  days  is  the  weather  which  pro- 
duces the  finest  spikes.  A  newspaper  fixed  like  one  of  the  caps 
common  on  the  5th  of  November  on  each  spike  as  the  first  flowers 
open,  gives  sufiScient  shelter  to  those  intended  for  exhibition. 
Spikes  at  their  best  may  also  be  kept  for  a  few  days  in  a  cool 
cellar ;  they  can  also  be  forwarded  by  cutting  and  placing  in 
bottles  of  water  in  a  hothouse.  Those  which  have  only  three 
blooms  open  can  be  expanded  in  a  cool  room,  but  the  individual 
flowers  are  not  so  fiiie  m  this  case.  Some  of  the  old  varieties  are 
still  the  best,  such  as  Shakespeare,  Madame  Desportes,  Madame 
Basseville,  Meyerbeer,  and  Octavie  hold  their  own  against  most 
of  the  newer  varieties.  "  D.,  Dealy^  is  still  working  amongst  the 
Gladiolus.  We  will  doubtless  hear  what  his  experience  h^  been 
with  them,  and  the  varieties  he  considers  best  in  time  for  buyers. 
— B.  P.  Bbothbbston. 


VEGETABLES  IN  I88O.-N0  2. 

TOMATOES. 

No  vegetable  ever  became  so  rapidly  popular  in  our  gardens 
and  markets  as  the  Tomato.  True,  it  is  not  a  new  introduction  ; 
but  until  very  recently  it  was  only  cultivated  by  a  few,  and 
growing  it  for  market  was  hardly  ever  thought  of.  Now  the 
demand  for  Tomatoes  is  not  confined  to  large  towns,  or  their 
cultivation  to  large  gardens.  A  few  years  ago  all  the  varieties  in 
cultivation  might  have  been  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
but  now  they  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  of  Melons  or  Potatoes. 
There  is  hardly  a  gardener  who  has  grown  them  for  a  year  or  two 
but  now  grows  one  of  his  own  "  raising  **  or  ^*  improving,"  and 
many  nurserymen  give  loxlg  lists  of  Tomato  names.  After  trying 
a  score  or  more  "  varieties  "  and  "  selections  "  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  good  varieties  might  still  be  coimted  on  the  fingers, 
and  for  ordinary  cultivation  and  general  supply  a  few  really  good 
varieties  will  prove  more  satisfactory  than  a  large  and  mixed 
collection. 

Trophy,  in  its  original  form,  is  still  one  of  the  best.  It  grows 
robusUy,  fruits  freely,  is  of  good  shape,  attains  a  large  size,  and 


possesses  fine  fiavour.  Criterion  is  another  fine  easily-managed 
variety,  and  so  is  Carter's  Greengage.  The  former  is  a  very  deep 
salmon  colour ;  the  latter  is  bright  yellow,  and  for  fiavour  un- 
equalled. These  three  most  distinct  and  meritorious  varieties 
should  be  grown  by  all  who  cultivate  Tomatoes.  Stamfordian  is, 
according  to  my  experience  of  it,  straggling  in  growth,  shy  in  set- 
ting, and  very  uncertain  in  fruiting — that  is,  the  fruit  does  not 
come  in  clusters  like  the  others,  and  those  which  do  swell  have 
become  all  shapes  and  forms.  Some  are  of  fine  shape  and  splendid 
size  for  exhibition  purposes,  but  except  for  this  it  will  not 
repay  the  grower.  Nesbit's  New  Victoria  and  all  those  of  the 
"  Cherry  "  section  are  very  ornamental  and  useful  where  Tomatoes 
are  valued  for  dessert ;  but  for  general  or  extensive  kitchen  use 
Ibey  cannot  be  recommended.  Large  Red,  a  very  free-fruiting 
sort,  is  too  much  furrowed  to  commend  itself.  America  appears 
to  be  the  head  quarters  of  the  Tomato  family,  and  I  have  more 
faith  in  good  varieties  coming  from  there  than  this  country. 
A  new  one  introduced  &om  uiere  this  spring  by  Mr.  Gilbert  of 
Burghley,  and  named  "  Paragon,"  does  credit  to  its  name,  as  it 
seems  likely  to  be  one  of  the  finest  Tomatoes  in  cultivation.  I 
have  numerous  fruits  of  it  at  the  present  time  ripe  against  the 
open  wall,  and  some  which  I  cut  measured  18  inches  in  circum- 
ference and  weighed  about  1  lb.  each. 

Anyone  with  a  good  Melon  pit  may  easily  have  Tomatoes  all 
the  year  round,  and  those  with  no  glass  at  all  may  have  them  on 
the  open  wall  ftom  the  begiiming  of  Augpist  for  the  next  four  or 
five  months,  as  the  supply  of  ripe  fruit  can  be  extended  by  cutting 
all  the  green  fruit  before  the  frost  injures  them,  and  hanging  it  up 
in  a  dry  room  to  ripen  gradually.  I  have  had  plants  fruit  very  well 
as  standards  grown  here  and  there  on  a  border  and  trained  up  a 
stake,  but  growing  them  against  the  south  aspect  of  a  dwelling  house, 
glass  house  or  waU  is  the  surest  place  for  them  doing  well.  Good  soil 
at  the  root  and  a  restricted  top  growth  produces  good  results  ; 
when  allowed  to  run  wild  they  are  useless.  Some  of  my  plants 
growing  underneath  standard  wall  trees  aro  little  more  than  a  yard 
high  with  a  single  stem,  and  they  are  bearing  as  many  as  thirty- 
four  good-sized  fruits.  To  securo  early  crops  the  best  way  to  grow 
the  plants  is  in  pots.  Seed  sown  in  January  will  soon  germinate 
in  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  young  plants  produced  being  potted  on 
as  tl^y  become  ready  until  they  are  in  8-inch  and  10-mch  pots 
will  bear  ripe  fruit  in  April.  They  should  be  grown  in  a  compost 
of  two  parts  loam  and  one  of  decayed  manure.  Early  in  the 
season  mey  must  be  placed  in  an  unshaded  position,  and  all 
superfluous  growtiis  be  removed  as  they  are  formed ;  other  batches 
may  follow  in  pots  throughout  the  whole  season,  as  this  is  an 
easy  and  profitable  way  of  growing  them  at  all  times.  My  plants 
in  pots  are  generally  plac^  in  comers  about  the  houses  where 
no  other  plMit  would  pay  for  attention.  Much  fruit  has  been 
gathered  tills  season  again  from  plants  in  pots  along  the  back 
wall  of  a  lean-to  vinery.  Those  with  plenty  of  other  means  to 
grow  them  may  laugh  at  placing  them  in  such  a  position,  but 
where  houses  are  limited  and  it  is  desired  to  make  as  much  of 
every  comer  as  possible  the  plan  will  amply  repay  a  fair  trial. 

Where  firuit  is  grown  for  everyday  kitchen  use  it  is  necessary 
to  try  and  have  one  lot  succeeding  another  in  a  small  continuous 
quantity ;  but  when  they  are  grown  to  preserve,  excepting  what  is 
wanted  occasionally  for  immediate  use,  one  lai^ge  quantity  at  any 
time  will  answer  tiie  purpose,  and  these  may  be  gathered  from 
out  of  doors  if  grown  to  come  in  about  the  present  time.  Working 
on  this  plan  the  earliest  fruit  will  be  had  from  plants  in  pots ;  that 
for  preserving  from  the  open  air,  and  the  later  supplies  must  also 
be  had  from  indoors.  These  may  also  be  grown  in  pots  like  the 
earliest,  as  they  are  always  handy  in  them  to  shift  from  a  cool  to 
a  warm  comer  as  the  weather  may  dictate ;  but  where  an  ordinary 
good  Melon  or  Cucumber  house  exists  they  will  do  here  better 
than  anywhere  else.  They  should  be  planted  out  in  the  bed  like 
Cucumbers  and  trained  ttiinly  over  the  wires.  Many  do  not  cul- 
tivate Cucumbers  after  this  time.  Let  them  clear  them  out  now, 
and  if  they  have  any  Tomatoes  in  pots  plant  them  in  their  place. 
Large  Tomato  plants  may  be  transplanted  in  this  way,  and  old 
plants  if  becoming  exhausted  in  pots  when  planted  out  soon 
make  fresh  growth,  and  are  far  better  for  winter  fruiting  than 
tender  young  plants.  I  do  not  think  this  plan  is  often  tried,  but 
it  deserves  to  be.  Any  temperature  between  40"  and  60^  will 
answer  in  winter.  Watering  must  be  done  carefully,  and  moisture 
should  not  be  overabimdant  in  the  atmosphere. 

KIDNEY  BEANS. 

Like  Tomatoes  these  have  been  much  finer  out  of  doors  than 
last  Tear.  Then  Dwarf  Beans  did  fairly  well,  but  Bunners  were 
nearly  a  failure.  This  season  both  have  been  most  abundant  As 
a  Bunner  Carters*  Champion  has  done  remarkably  well,  the  blossom 
not  dropping  much  without  forming  pods,  as  is  frequently  the 
case ;  and  the  pods,  besides  being  abundant,  become  of  large  size 
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and  fine  colour.  Caradian  Wonder  ia  still  a  good  Bean  amongst 
dwarf  varieties,  and  Osbom's  for  forcing  ;  but  the  latter  will  meet 
with  a  strong  rival  in  Carters*  new  Haricot  Bean,  which  grows 
about  the  same  height  as  Osbom^s,  but  is  more  prolific  and  fruits 
earlier,  which  is  a  very  great  recommendation,  as  we  cannot  have 
a  French  Bean  to  fruit  too  soon  after  sowing  the  seed  either 
indoors  or  out  Buttons*  Giant  White  Runner  is  another  variety 
deserving  of  notice  and  cultivation,  as  its  fine  pods  are  extremely 
good  in  flavour.  Kidney  Bean v  seed  was  the  worst  I  had  in  the 
past  spring,  as  it  appeared  to  have  been  ill-matured  and  in  many 
instances  failed  to  grow :  but  I  hope  for  better  results  next  year. 
— J.  MUIB,  Margam,, 

HEDYCHIIJM  GARDNEBIANUM. 

A  BxrEBBNG£  to  Hedychiuma  in  your  answers  to  correspondents 
last  week  reminds  me  of  a  magnificent  batch  of  H.  GardneriaBum 
that  I  saw  lately  in  the  conservatory  at  Buted  Park.  Mr. 
Prinaep  has  planted  it  in  one  of  the  beds,  and  it  haa  spread  and 
become  a  thicket  of  wonderfully  robuat  sterna  from  6  to  8  feet 
high,  moat  of  them  with  flower  spikes  quite  a  foot  in  length  and 
nearly  aa  much  in  diameter.  The  effect  of  these  huge  spikes  of 
bright  yellow  flowers  with  their  long  scarlet  stamens  is  very 
striking,  and  they  present  a  very  attractive  appearance,  to  which 
the  elegant  Ganna-like  foliage  materially  contritMitea.  Hedychiums 
are  cii^sed  with  stove  herbaceous  perennials,  so  are  Caimas.  Why 
should  not  both  prove  suitable  for  the  flower  gasden  in  summer  I 
It  is  worth  a  tri^,  for  no  clump  of  Cannas  tbjit  I  have  seen,  even 
at  Battersea  Park,  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  grand  bed  of 
Ganfaier'a  Hedychium  at  Buxted. — SuasEZ, 

VINES  AT  QABSTON. 

LiKB  your  correspondent  "J.  U.  S.,**  I  have  recently  visited 
the  "Vineyard,"  and  send  a  short  supplemantaxy^note  to  his 
concise  description^on  page  305. 

Grapes  are  ^ rown  in  seven  large  houses^  bat  those  that  attract 
most  attention  are  the  Madresfield  Court  Vine  and  the  Vine  of 
Gros  Gaillaume,  which  are  grown  on  the  extension  system.  The 
former  is  planted  in  a  litfge  house  facing  due  east ;  it  was  planted 
in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  its  roots  were  formerly  inside. 
But  two  or  three  years  ago  an  outside  border  was  made,  thus 
giving  the  roots  a  chance  of  spreading  as  well  as  the  top  growth. 
The  branches  are  trained  horizontally  right  and  left  and  have  filled 
the  house.  They  are  now  extending  a  good  distance  into  a  second 
house  40  feet  long  that  had  been  previously  filled  with  Peach 
treea.  This  Vine  annually  produces  heavy  crops  of  first-rate 
Grapes.  Under  Mr.  Cowan*s  system  of  management  the  berries 
nerer  crack,  and  this  he  attributes  to  diminiahing  the  supply  of 
water  after  colouring  commences.  This  is  really  a  grand  Grape, 
and  for  market  purposes  cannot  well  be  surpassed.  The  Gros 
Guillaume  Vine  iXso  fills  a  half -span  house  40  to  60  feet  in  length, 
and  is  extending  into  an  adjoloing  span-roofed  bonae,  which  is  to 
be  entirely  filled  with  it.  This  Vine  is  planted  at  one  end  of  the 
house,  the  roots  being  entirely  inside,  and  the  rods  are  trained 
lengthways  along  the  roof.  It  never  fails  to  bear  a  good  crop  of 
Grapes.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  some  veiy  large  bunches  folly 
18  inches  in  length  were  hanging  upon  the  young  wood,  yet  the 
Vine  is  furnished  with  good-sized  bunches  from  the  oldest  p<»tioa 
of  the  rods.  A  glance  at  this  Vine,  however,  will  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  to  a  practical  observer  that  the  long-spur  system*  or  the 
retention  of  a  good  portion  of  young  woodannnaUy^  is  the  scystem 

unming  to  pursue  with  this  variety. 

Vines  in  pots  are  grown  to  the  extent  of  seven  or  eight  thousand, 
including  fruiting  and  planting  canes.  Of  the  former  about  five 
thouaand  are  grown,  and  that  they  will  fruit  freely  there  is  no 
doubt  from  the  extra  care  that  is  exercised  in  thoconghly  ripening 
them.  Mr.  Cowan  does  not  believe  in  cut-backs,  and  has  not  more 
than  thir^  in  his  establishment  The  Vines  axe  grown  from  eyes 
into  a  fruiting  size  m  one  season,  and  are  remarkably  strong  with 
plwaap  eyes  so  much  desired  by  Vine-growers.  A  good  quantity 
of  the  parings  of  horses*  hoofs  are  incorporated  with  the  soil  used 
for  them,  and  two  or  three  top-dressings  of  a  similar  compost  to 
that  in  which  they  are  potted  is  given  during  the  season.  Two 
or  three  low  houses  axe  devoted  to  the  Vine  eyes  in  the  early 
aeasoD,  and  the  eyes  are  inserted  in  beds  of  soil  instead  of  smAU 

r>t8  as  upually  practised,  and  when  large  enough  are  placed  in 
and  7-inch  pots.  The  young  Vines  are  all  pinched  when  about 
9  inches  in  length,  and  the  lateral  growths  removed,  so  that 
the  Vines  have  to  start  again  from  the  main  bud.  Mr.  Cowan 
contends,  by  pinching  the  yonnj^  Vines  it  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  roots  for  a  time  instead  of  exhausting  themselves 
by  making  a  thin  wiry  growth,  and  that  Uiey  are  strengthened 
considerably  at  the  bottom — ^much  more  so  than  if  not  stopped. 


as  they  start  away  again  after  stopping  with  greater  luxorianceb 
This  is  by  no  means  a  general  practice,  yet  the  result  is  all  that 
can  be  desired,  and  the  Vines  are  worth  a  long  journey  to  see. 
I  am  informed  from  a  most  reliable  authority  that  they  are  better 
this  year  than  they  have  ever  been  since  the  Vineyard  has  beoi 
established. 

Boses  and  all  kinds  of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  decorative 
plants  are  also  extensively  and  well  grown  in  this  nurseiy. — 
W,  Babdney.  

FUNGI  A  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE  IN  PLANTS. 

Pbesuving  that  Mr.  Luckhurst  as  a  reasonable  man  is  desuxma 
of  discovering  the  truth,  and  that  he  does  not  write  merely  to 
support  an  opinion  whether  it  is  well  or  ill  founded,  I  will  bnefly 
review  what  he  has  regarded  aa  favouring  his  view  of  the  subject. 
The  first  statement  was  a  general  and  poaMive  one— that  attribut- 
ing disease  in  plants  to  &e  effect  of  fungi  "  is  in  eveiy  instance 
erroneottSL*'  Only  three  instances  were  seleeted  to  prove  this 
comprehensive  declaration,  and  one  of  these  scarcely  required  the 
trouble  taken  to  disprove  it,  as  it  was  the  unsupported  opinion  of 
one  individual.  The  otiier  two,  however,  were  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, as  different  views  have  been  taken  of  them,  and  the 
defenders  of  each  have  adduced  many  facts  to  substantiate  what 
they  regard  as  correct.  Had  Mr.  Luckhurst  succeeded  in  demoii« 
strating  that  the  opinions  respecting  the  Potato  diBease  and  Peach 
blister  opposed  to  his  own  were  incorrect^  he  would  still  be  far 
short  of  proving  his  original  statement;  bat  even  in  these  in« 
stances  he  has  not  advan(^  sufficient  to  convince  the  fungologists, 
as  he  terms  them,  among  whom  I  suppose  he  indudes  myself. 

In  the  first  place,  treating  of  the  Potato  disease,  your  corre* 
spondent  considers  that  the  tissue  of  the  plant  must  be  diseased 
before  the  fungus  can  grow  upon  it,  becauss  he  tells  us  the  "plague 
spots "  invariably  appear  before  the  fungus  is  perceptible.  This 
is  quite  contrary  to  my  experience,  and  in  reply  to  a  questicm 
Mr.  Luckhurst  gives  the  modified  explanation  that  he  has  **  never 
been  able  to  detect  it  [the  fungus]  till  after  the  disease  has  laid 
hold  of  the  foliage."  Now  this  is  decidedly  ambiguous,  for  the 
instant  the  mycelium  has  penetrated  the  tissne  of  the  leaf  tha 
subBtanoe  is  discoloured,  and  the  ordinary  first  indications  of  the 
disease  appear,  so  that  it  would  not  be  likely  that  the  fungus 
could  be  detected  before  the  *^  plague  spots  '*  are  seen,  as  these  aie 
the  discolorations  produced  by  the  poisonous  action  of  the  myce« 
lium.  As  to  hot  dty  weather  checking  the  progress  of  the'disease 
and  wet  weather  favouring  it  there  can  be  no  dEoubt,  but  that  only 
more  clearly  indicates  the  fungoid  origin  of  the  disease,  and 
scarcely  agrees  with  the  attempt^  explanation  that  "  the  gradual 
diying-up  of  the  tissue  renders  it  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  the 
disease."  Mr.  Luckhurst  has  carefully  avoided  the  question  aboet 
the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  in  this  country — namely,  why 
the  fungus  Peronospora  infestans  was  unknown  here  before  1845 ; 
and  I  might  further  ask  why  that  disease,  if  not  the  resnlt  of  the 
fungus  attacks,  should  have  appeared  so  suddenly,  and  so  widely 
and  seriously  affected  the  Potato  crqps  7 

Bespecting  the  Peach  blister  Mr.  Luckhurst  presents  us  with 
veiy  clear  statements,  which  in  regard  to  the  facts  I  have  no 
donbt  are  quite  correct ;  bat  though  I  am  ^  open  to  conviction  **  I 
am  not  prepared  to  give  my  full  credence  to  the  condusicma.  *'  It 
is,*'  says  he,  **  positive  assurance  that  enables  me  to  say  that  the 
blister  is  caused  by  cold  wind  and  nothing  else."  I  have  been 
und^  the  impression  that  cold  exposed  positions  favour  the  gvowth 
of  the  fungus,  because  I  have  repeatedly  observed  the  blister  very 
prevalent  under  such  conditions.  But  that  is  not  all.  For  sevenu 
vears  in  a  garden  not  fifty  miles  from  the  one  under  Mr.  Luck- 
hurst's  charge,  a  number  of  young  Peach  trees  planted  against 
the  southern  aspect  of  the  north  wall  in  the  kitchen  garden  were 
Annually  severely  affected  by  the  blister ;  yet  the  position  was  an 
exceptionally  sheltered  one,  for  the  garden  was  protected  to  the 
north  and  east  by  a  hill  of  considerable  height,  and  the  walls  both 
east,  west,  and  south  were  sufficiently  high  to  effectually  prevent 
any  injury  from  winds,  which  could  not  in  this  case  have  produced 
the  blister.  Can  Mr.  Luckhurst  explain  this,  or  the  case  described 
by  Mr.  Taylor  on  page  487,  vol.  xxxviii.,  when  trees  from  a  house 
were  placed  outside  and  were  yet  unaflf^ted  with  blister,  though 
those  previously  out  were  greatly  injured  by  it  ?  It  is  obvious 
from  both  these  facts  that  the  very  positive  statement  as  to  the 
wind  alone  invariably  causing  blister  is  not  correct ;  and  he  has 
not  ventured  on  an  explanation  of  how  wind  could  produce  such 
effects,  nor  does  he  give  an  example  of  similar  injury  being  done 
to  other  trees. 

That  there  is  an  analogy  between  plants  and  animals  I  have 
not  disputed,  only  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  supposed  fact  that  weak  human  beings  are  more 
subject  to  infectious  diseases  than  those  in  robust  health,  for  it  is 
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Weed  "  snch  a  mode  of  argnment  th«t 

Uum  enlighten." — 8.  


senea  nthet  to  contoie 


OLD  CUCDMBER  PLANTS. 

ABonr  ihia  time  Cucnmben  wliioh  have  been  grawn  in  baaies 
dntiag  tbe  sammer  generally  riion  signs  of  decaying-.  The  le^Tea 
Mgiime  a  yellow  hne,  the  f  niit  oeises  gtrslliiig,  aad  the  conclOBion 
MTiTed  at  aa  a  rale  is,  that  the  plants  are  "  qait«  done  "  and  may 
b«  tbroini  away.  Tbis  may  be  tbe  beat  mode  of  dcftling  with 
them  in  some  caset,  but  not  in  all.  When  the  main  stems  are 
good  tbe  old  plantB  aay  often  be  started  into  growth  again,  to  do 
u  well  or  better  fof  the  next  fonr  mantba  tban  yoong  plants. 

We  have  still  the  same  plaata  bearing  now  as  we  had  in  tbe 
month  of  Fel^nary  laat,  tod  they  have  lately  been  dreeeed  to 
yield  a  mpply  all  the  year  round,  or  nearly  so.  Wben  planted 
they  were  only  expected  to  supply  frait  nntil  tbe  end  of  Jnlj. 
Then  they  were  io  soch  healthy  condition  that  a  little  more  feeding 
and  beat  indaoed  tfaem  to  prodoce  a  hn^e  namber  of  fine  ^its, 
■Bd  now  afl«r  the  soil  h&s  been  tboroagbly  top-dressed  they  ate 
makiBg  clean  fMah  Aoote  and  fonniag  many  brailtby  freile.  which 
will  equal  or  sarpase  these  from  the  youog  autumn  plants  for  the 
next  two  months  or  more.  Probably  all  Tarieties  might  cot  do 
BO  well,  bnt  Telegraph,  oar  main  tariety,  prospers  with  the  treat- 
ment. Those  ot  your  readers  tbioking  of  throwing;  away  old 
plants  might  do  worse  than  give  this  mode  of  renewing  tfaem  ■ 
trU.— A  KiTOBKK  Oabbsiibb. 


MICHAELMAS  DAISIES.— No.  : 
AtrrnMB  inqwrts  to  gardens  an  aspect  of  drearii 


their  middles,  and  shaped  lilce  Marigolds,  and  almost  of  tbe  same 
-bignessc,  whence  some  have  called  them  Blew  Uarigolds."  It 
has  also  BQme  sljll  more  ancient  historical  ioterest,  for  it  is  tamed 
to  be  tbe  AmelluB  mentioned  by  Virgil.  Eeferriog  to  this  Phillip 
Miller  states,  in  bis  "Gardeners' Dictionary,"  that  Aster  Amellos 
abounds  in  tbe  "Talleys  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Barbonne,  and  the 
leases  and  stalks  being  rough  and  bitter  the  cattle  seldom  browse 
upon  thorn,  so  ttiat  they  remain  in  the  pasture  after  the  grass  ia 
eaten  bare,  and,  making  a  Sne  appearaace  when  they  are  full  ot 
flowers,  might  wdl  engage  the  attention  of  the  poet."  The  plant 
ia  moderately  compact  in  habit,  numerous  stems  riuog  from  Uia 


» that  is  an 
re  noticeable  and  unpleasant  immediately  after  the  bright- 
ness 01  summer.  The  glowing  coloors  of  Pelargoniums  and  similar 
bedding  {dants,  with  the  more  varied  and  softer  tints  that  mark 
tbe  majority  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  seem  to  Tonidi  together, 
andiaa  week  or  two  the  beds  that  have  so  delighted  ns  only 
poesess  masses  of  fast-decaying  Tegetotion.  lu  many  gardens, 
from  the  fading  of  the  sommer  flowering  phuits  to  tbe  advent  i^ 
the  Chrysanthemtmie,  tbera  is  comparatively  little  to  j^ease  at 
emiivcn.  Why  is  this  1  There  is  certainly  no  necessity  for  gardent 
to  be  M  ntter^  deatitute  of  flowers  as  the;  too  oft^i  are  during 
the  dell  months  of  October  and  November,  for  there  are  severs! 
genera  of  plants  that  oontain  late-flowering  and  attractive  speaiea 
well  fltted  to  supply  this  demand.  Among  these  few  surpass  in 
nunbeni  and  beauty  the  Micbaeimas  Daisies  ;  and  being  of  free 
growth,  thriving  in  any  ordinary  soil,  easily  increased,  and  re- 
qairing  but  little  attention,  tttey  nnite  thoee  very  nsefnl  qoaltties 
d  ornamental  appearance  and  easy  culture.  This  specially  applies 
to  aboot  a  doien  forma  out  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  an tamn -flower- 
ing Aston  in  cultivation  ;  but  there  ate  some  which,  from  tbeii 
■Inkling  habit,  diminotire  and  dull-coloured  flower  beads,  aie 
b;  no  means  sufficiently  attractive  to  be  worth  growing.  Tbe 
select  forms  are,  however,  varied  in  habit,  siae,  and  colour  of  the 
flower  heads.  Bomo  do  not  exceed  a  foot  in  height,  othere  rite 
above  6  feet ;  some  are  coB^nKt  and  bnshy,  others  are  looee  and 
•trailing.  The  colours  are  white,  lilac,  blue,  purple,  and  rose 
of  diverse  shades,  and  tbe  capitola  range  In  size  between  a  six- 
pence and  a  crown  pieoe.  The  mode  in  which  the  flower  heada 
■re  borne  also  oonstitntes  another  distinction — namely,  some  are 
ftnanged  in  a  dense  corymbose  inflotesoence,  others  are  loosely 
spread  in  a  raceme  like  or  paoiculale  manner,  while  a  few  have 
the  heads  borne  singly.  It  wilt  tbns  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
greater  diversity  among  MicfaaeloMa  Daisies  tban  ia  commonly 
BttpTMsed  ;  and  whether  they  are  employed  for  plantinx  with 
ahrnbs  or  in  the  ordinary  miied  border,  they  will  amply  repay 
tiieir  cottifator  for  the  space  they  occapy  and  tbe  little  trouble 
beetowed  epon  them  by  bearing  a  profusion  of  Sowers  at  a  period 
wheo  tbe  supply  from  other  sources  is  fast  diminishing. 

As  to  the  r^tive  merits  of  the  speciea  and  varieties  opinions 
would  probably  dii^  in  some  dcf;iee,  but  in  the  selection  which 
follows  those  only  are  recommended  that  possess  oharacters  of 
sterling  vsJue,  regard  being  paid  to  habit  and  general  effective- 
nees  ot  tbe  flowers.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  remark  Gnt  that 
tiie  chief  beanty  of  colour  and  form  of  tbe  capHnla  is  in  tbe  outer 
or  ray  flivets,  for  the  centre  florete  are  yellow  in  aeaity  all  the 
■paoies.  As  the  former,  therefore,  vary  in  siae  so  we  hare  a  large  or 
small  Bower  head  ;  the  closeness  or  tooaeneaa  of  tbe  arrangement 
and  the  neatmesa  of  the  oatline  also  oonstftutiaig  additional  degrees 
of  merit. 

Atter  AmeUm. — This  species  has  been  in  culbvation  in  E^nglish 
gardens  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  as  that  assiduous  plant 
grower  Qerarde  had  it  in  1696 ;  and  in  his  intorestisg  '  Herbal! "  he 
describes  it  under  tbe  name  of  Aster  Italicum  or  tbe  "Italian 
StaiTewort,"  as  bearing  "faire  blewisb  purple  doures,  yellow  in 


Ffg.  W.— Alter  novx-angllie  tu,  pnlcbeUDB. 
root  to  the  height  ot  2  or  3  feet,  bearing  somewhat  spbaUMlate 
leaves  at  the  lower  portion,  wbich  become  narrower  higher  on  the 
stem.  Tbe  flower  heads  (oapitula)  are  about  l^inch  io  diameter, 
with  uarrow  purple  florets.  A  Enssian  variety  of  this  speciea 
named  bessarabicas  is  also  grown  ;  it  chiefly  differs  from  tbe  type 
in  the  slightly  larger  and  paler  Sower  heads.  Both  tbeee  prodaoe 
their  flowers  during  September  and  October. 

J.,  \nova-angluv. — North  America  ia  the  gieat  home  ot  tbe  genu 
Aster,  and  ot  tbe  nnmeroua  forms  from  tbe  western  continent 
A.  novEB-anglia  is  one  of  the  best.  This,  too.  U  an  old  aad  well- 
known  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  its  introduoUon  dating  as  tar 


with  the  yarietiea  mentioned  below  often  flowers  very  late,  espe- 
ciftlly  in  cold  positions ;  bnt  this  is  rather  a  disadrantage  thaiL 
otherwise,  as  frost  is  frequently  serere  enough  to  spoil  its  appear- 
ance before  the  flowers  are  folly  dereloped.  To  avoid  this  eril  a 
moderately  sheltered  position  should  be  selected  for  it.  The 
yariety  roeens  has  large  flower  beads,  extremely  regular  in  outline 
and  of  a  bright  rosy  tint,  very  attractive  and  useful.  Another 
variety  is  appropriately  named  pulchellus ;  it  is  not  quite  so  tall  as 
the  type,  and  bears  fine  terminal  flower  heads  with  brif^ht  yellow 
central  and  rich  purplish  blue  ray  florets.  It  is  a  handsome 
variety  and  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  obtain  a 
really  attractive  plant  for  their  gardens,  the  flowen  also  proving 
very  useful  for  cutting. — L.  C. 

[The  accompanying  engraving  represents  a  seedling  Aster 
which  appeared  in  Mr.  Lee*s  garden  at  Clevedon,  and  it  seems 
to  be  an  improved  form  of  A.  novae-angliae  pulchellus,  partaking  of 
the  colour  tnat  distinguishes  the  variety  roseus.  The  flower  h^ds 
are  of  good  size  and  ciroolar  in  outline,  the  rosy  purple  ray  florets 
being  closehr  set  round  the  bright  yellow  centre.  The  increased 
size  of  the  flower  heads,  the  brighter  colour,  and  the  rather  better 
form,  are  almost  suflScient  to  entitle  it  to  a  distinct  varietal  name.] 


OLD  V.  GILBEBT'S  VICTORY  OF  BATH  MELON. 

Fob  the  information  of  a  writer  in  this  Journal  of  September 
23rd  ^see  page  292),  who  says  he  does  not  know  what  difference 
there  is  between  the  old  and  Gilbert's  Victory  of  Bath,  I  beg  to  in- 
form him  that  they  are  two  quite  distinct  varieties,  and  anyone 
who  has  grown  Gilbert's  Victory  cannot  mistake  it  for  the  old 
Victory.  Why  Mr.  Gilbert  should  have  named  his  new  Melon 
Victory  of  Bath  I  cannot  understand,  as  it  has  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  old  variety  of  that  name.  I  have  grown  the  old 
Victory  of  Bath  for  more  than  twenty  yean ;  it  is  an  excellent 
Melon,  oval  in  shape,  slightly  netted,  and  its  flesh  is  of  a  dark  green 
colour.  When  well  grown  it  has  few  eqimls  in  its  class.  I  have 
grown  Gill>ert's  Victory  since  it  was  sent  out  two  seasons  ago.  I 
had  the  seeds  direct  from  Mr.  Gilbert,  so  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  it  being  the  true  variety.  It  is  a  round  fruit  of  medium 
size,  very  slightly  netted  with  me  as  a  rule,  but  I  have  had  odd 
fruits  well  netted,  but  not  generally  so ;  flesh  white,  and  when 
ripe  the  skin  is  of  a  light  yellowish  colour.  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  variety  that  I  have  grown. — ^A.  Fettigbkw, 
Qirdtff  Castle. 

A  WEEK  IN  YORKSHIRE.— No.  3. 

OAKWORTH  HOUBB. 
{Concluded /rem  page  260,) 

A  LITTLB  more  remains  to  be  said  on  Mr.  Holden*s  garden  to 
enable  its  character  and  completeness  to  be  comprehended  by 
your  readers.  A  great  deal  might  be  said  were  anything  like  a 
detailed  description  attempted  of  the  various  structures  and  their 
contents,  for  there  are  some  forty  houses  in  the  block,  the  majority 
of  them  being  of  large  size.  As  only  a  rapid  walk  was  taken 
through  this  maze  of  glass,  so  the  reference  to  it  must  be  of  a 
general  rather  than  a  particular  character. 

The  houses  are  entered  from  the  picturesque  balcony  of  the 
winter  garden,  the  ends  of  some  of  the  structures  constituting  the 
bonnda^  of  that  remarkable  edifice.  In  the  centre  is  a  span- 
roofed  Muscat  range,  large  and  lofty,  with  a  lantern  roof.  Tnere 
are  both  outside  and  inside  borders,  and  heat  is  afforded  by 
twelve  rows  of  4-inch  pipes.  The  Vines  are  covering  the  roof  and 
bearing  an  excellent  and  uniform  crop  of  capitiU  Grapes.  At  the 
end  a  lean-to  branches  right  and  len,  with  which  is  connected 
other  houses — one,  a  Fig  house,  is  filled  with  splendid  trees 
planted  in  an  inside  border ;  another,  a  Peach  house,  but  in  which 
the  trees  do  not  prove  satisfactory  in  such  a  lofty  house, 
which  is  better  adapted  for  Vines  than  Pes^es.  From  here  we 
enter  a  very  long  Orchid  corridor  with  plants  one  side  and 
Nepenthes  on  the  roof,  the  other  side  afforcung  access  to  several 
othiBT  houses— Fuchsia  house.  Azalea  and  Heath  house,  which 
contain  many  healthy  specimens,  veiy  large  stoves  filled  with 
a  great  assortment  of  healthv  plants,  and  on  to  the  vineir 
block.  There  are  seven  vineries,  some  being  parallel  with  ead^ 
other,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  provision  against 
the  roots  from  one  border  crossing  to  the  other,  which  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient  in  case  of  any  of  the  Vines  required 
lifting,  which  they  are  certain  to  do  at  some  time  or  other. 
A  tfench  down  the  centre  between  the  two  borders  and  cement 
walls  would  answer  the  purpose.  The  Vines  are  generally  in 
admirable  condition  throughout  and  bearing  heavily,  Mr.  Holden 
requiring  a  great  supply  of  fruit  for  his  many  friends.  In 
one  bouse  is  an  excellent  crop  of  Lady  Downe*s,  and  the  best 


crop  of  Waltbam  Seedling  I  have  ever  seen.  When  in  superior 
condition  this  Grape  has  an  imposing  appearance,  and  well 
ripened  is  of  good  quality.  The  roofs  at  the  houses  are  supported 
l^  pillars,  to  which  Tomatoes  are  trained  on  each  side  of  the  path. 
In  other  houses  Mrs.  Pince,  Gros  Colman,  Golden  Queen,  and 
Alicante  are  doing  equally  well,  the  bunches  being  both  large  and 
namerous  and  the  berries  good.  Some  of  the  Vines,  as  in  other 
places,  lost  their  foliage  prematurely  last  autumn  by  sudden  and 
severe  frosts  occurziog,  and  this  defoliatioii  has  impaired  the 
value  of  the  crops.  The  eariy  vinery  is  a  lengthy  lean-to,  and 
the  Black  Hamburgh  crops  had  been  cut  for  scMoe  time  previously 
to  my  visit.  All  tl^  houses  are  well,  even  pgodigally,  heated,  and 
great  judgment  is  requisite  in  regard  to  moisture  and  ventilation 
in  these  l^ge  and  essentially  dry  structures. 

Passing  higher  we  arrive  at  another  large  block  of  houses — four 
lean-to's  and  fourteen  span-roofis,  the  ends  of  the  latter  opening 
into  corridors  about  10  feet  wide  and  160  feet  long.  These  houses 
are  devoted  to  Pines,  Cucumbers,  Melcms,  and  small  plants  for 
decorative  purposes,  the  roof  of  <Hie  of  the  lean-to's  being  covered 
iu  every  part  with  Tomatoes  trained  to  wires  like  Cucumbers. 
The  crop  was  a  prodigious  one,  and  the  thoonnds  of  large  scariet 
fruit  had  a  rich  effect.  Hot-water  pipes  are  plentifully,  almost 
too  plentifully,  prorided  in  all  these  houses  to  both  top  and 
bottom  heat,  the  mains  passing  under  the  paths  in  the  front 
corridor.  Ail  the  paths  are  of  cement,  but  the  water  standing 
on  those  in  the  plant  houses  incommoded  visxtors.  The  walks 
were  therefore  given  another  covering  of  cement  and  made 
slightly  convex,  and  now,  as  far  as  r^ards  the  wel&ue  of  the 
plants,  dec,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  atmospheric  moisture. 

At  the  back  of  the  vineries  is  a  range  of  oflkes  200  feet 
long,  tool  sheds,  seed  and  store  rooms,  and  with  a  spacious  Mush« 
room  house,  all  efilciently  heated.  Below  the  ground  level  is  the 
boiler  house,  a  huge  excavation,  lofty  and  roomy,  in  which  the 
huge  boilers  are  set  that  heat  the  several  structures.  Somewhere 
about  4  mUes  of  piping  are  heated  from  these  boQers,  the  remain- 
ing portion,  1|  mile,  being  heated  from  the  stokery  of  the  winter 
garden.  Mr.  Shaw  speaks  lughly  of  Wedu*s  tubular  boiler  for 
quick  action  and  great  power.  All  the  smoke  is  c(Hiducted  into 
a  massive  shaft  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings.  Owing  to  the  diffe- 
rent levels  and  the  arrangement  of  the  houses  there  is  quite  a  net- 
work of  pipes,  with  valves  innumerable,  and  it  must  be  a  work  of 
time  for  a  stranger  to  understand  tli^m  and  their  workings ; 
indeed,  Mr.  Shaw  observes  that  had  he  not  been  employed  as  an 
under  gardener  when  the  work  of  erection  was  in  progress,  he 
must  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  comprehending  their 
complexity  now. 

AU  throughout  the  establishment  good  management,  order,  and 
excellent  culture  prevail ;  nothing  appean  to  be  neglected,  nothing 
out  of  place — a  result  that  certainly  could  not  be  achieved  without 
the  exercise  of  much  forethought^  gr^it  attention,  and  perseTering 
industry,  both  on  the  part  of  the  head  and  under  gardeners,  the 
former  woriung  with  an  object  in  view,  and  that  is  the  very  com- 
mendable one  of  endeavouring  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  have 
all  things  done  well. 

Behind  the  large  field  of  glass  referred  to  and  higher  up  the  hill 
is  the  kitchen  gimien,  but  at  this  altitude  the  crops  are  all  late 
— early  Peas  only  ready  in  August,  and  Dwarf  Kichiey  Beans  can 
only  be  depended  on  grown  under  glass.  Westward  is  the  pleasure 
grounds,  a  broad  undulated  lawn  with  belts  of  shrubs  and  a  few 
flower  beds,  this  reaching  to  and  merging  into  a  plantation  which 
is  the  northern  boundary  of  Mr.  Holden's  pleasure  grounds. 

In  the  front  of  the  mansion,  and  across  the  road  that  separates 
it  from  the  dale  below,  is  another  pleasure  ground  with  lawns, 
water,  raised  shrub  banks,  and  flowers,  Pansies  being  quite  at 
home,  briffht  and  cheerful.  In  close  proximity  are  large  and 
massive  schools  for  the  village  and  district,  and  in  the  rear  of  them 
Mr.  Holden*8  stables,  all  very  substantial,  neat  in  design,  and 
omamentaL 

Altogether  Oak  worth  House  and  its  appurtenances  is  a  wonderful 
place,  made  and  owned  by  a  wonderful  man,  who  has  graved  his 
name  deeply  in  the  tablets  of  history,  and  by  his  mechanical  skill, 
labour,  and  perseverance  has  at  the  same  time  benefited  the  nation 
and  enriched  himself.  It  is  such  men  who  have  made  England 
great  by  extending  her  commerce,  and  it  is  of  such  men  that  the 
nation  is  justly  proud.  Had  I  seen  no  other  garden  during  my 
short  tour  I  should  have  been  well  satisfied  with  my  <*  week  in 
Yorkshire "  by  having  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  inspecting 
the  home  and  gardens  of  Isaac  Holden. — A  Bamblbb. 

Ahbmons  japonioa.— To  enjoy  the  full  beauty  of  both  the 
pink  and  white  forms  of  this  valuable  autumn  flower  we  must 
have  old-established  plants  growing  in  tolerably  deep  rich  soiL 
I  have  a  lot  of  dimips  of  both  just  now  in  full  beauty  ;  th^  are 
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upwards  of  2  feet  bieb,  not  witb  a  loose  and  straggling  air,  bnt 
with  clustering  beads  of  flowers  that  are  especially  e£fecti?e 
amidst  the  decay  of  so  many  summer  plants.^— L.  O. 


THE  LATE  MR.  ARTHUR  VEITCH. 

Will  yon  kindly  permit  me,  throagb  the  medium  of  your 
columns,  to  pay  a  grateful  and  sincere  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  who  has,  I  deeply  regret  to  hear,  lately  closed  an  honourable 
and  useful  career  7  Of  Uie  general  business  qualifications  of  the 
deceased  gentleman  it  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  speak. 
But  as  one  who  has  experienced  at  his  hand  the  utmost  kindness 
and  consideration  in  one  particular  branch  of  his  business — 
namely,  the  dealing  with  men  who  seek  the  assistance  of  the  firm 
in  obtaining  situations,  I  would  fain  say  a  few  words.  Doubtless 
there  are  hundreds  of  men  who,  like  Aiyself,  will  remember  with 
thankful  and  grateful  feelings  the  kindness  they  experienced 
from  him  under  these  circumstances.  No  matter  how  urgent 
other  business  might  be,  time  was  always  found  for  attention  to 
their  claims,  and  Uiey  were  always  met  in  a  kindly  and  congenial 
spirit.  Many  a  gardener  who  entered  his  presence  with  head 
bowed  and  heart  heavy,  retired  from  it — solely  by  the  influence 
of  his  cheering  and  kindly  manner — ^in  a  better  and  happier  frame 
of  mind.  I  feel  sure  bad  this  alone  been  the  claim  to  grateful 
remembrance,  his  useful  life  had  established  on  the  horticultural 
world  the  name  of  Arthur  Veitch  would  be  long,  lovingly,  and 
gratefully  remembered,  and  his  early  death  sincerely  deplored. — 
A.  Kamb8>  Heanton  SatehviUe,  Beaford,  Devon, 


LAWN  MOWERS. 


I  DABB8AY  many  who  are  interested  enough  in  mowing 
machines  and  read  this  short  article  will  be  surprised  to  see  my 
signature  attached  to  it,  but  the  fact  is  I  have  been  aw^  from 
home  since  the  end  of  June,  and  I  have  scarcely  seen  any  flowers. 
In  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  the  famous  Tropseolum  with  its 
lovely  scarlet  flowers,  I  saw  nothing  to  interest  me.  The  hotel 
gardens  as  a  rule  were  filled  with  annuals  and  weeds,  and  I  saw 
no  flowers  to  make  notes  of.  Here  in  Yorkshire  I  have  not  come 
across  anything  which  I  can  possibly  write  upon,  and  so  I  am 
driven  to  the  somewhat  uncongenial  subject  of  uiwn  mowers. 

There  are  a  great  ntunber  of  these,  and  in  this  letter  I  shall 
carefully  abstain  from  causing  oftence  to  any  one  firm.  I  shall 
mention  no  maker*s  name,  in  order  that  I  may  not  only  avoid  the 
chaige  of  puffing  any  particular  firm,  but  also  to  avoid  injuring 
others  whose  machines  may  be  equally  good  or  even  superior, 
although  unknown  to  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself.  I  shall 
therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  hinte  as  to  the  means  whereby 
to  keep  the  mowers  in  good  working  order,  and  also  how  those 
who  may  be  without  one,  or  dissatisfied  with  that  they  have, 
may  know  what  new  one  to  order.  The  most  important  part 
of  the  machine  is  the  neck,  in  which  the  spindle  or  ^laft  of  the 
knives  revolves.  In  some  of  the  older  machines  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  makers  to  put  a  solid  piece  of  iron  witii  a  hole  bored 
in  it  wherewith  to  form  the  neck.  1  diould  strongly  recommend 
all  persons  to  abstain  from  buying  a  machine  made  in  this  way, 
because  the  dust  and  grit  soon  wears  the  hole  Uurger  and  Uie 
spindle  smaller,  so  that  the  latter  shakes  loose,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  set  the  knives  as  required.  It  is  now  the  custom  to  have  a 
couple  of  brasses  fitted  into  the  framework,  and  as  the  hole  wears 
these  can  be  filed  easily  where  they  join,  and  by  means  of  adjust- 
ingscrews  they  can  be  set  so  as  to  fit  closely  round  Uie  spindle. 

The  distance  of  the  knives  from  the  cutting  plate  is  next  to  be 
considered.  The  makers,  I  believe,  tell  you  to  set  the  knives  so 
closely  as  to  be  able  to  cut  thin  paper  when  turning  them  roimd 
with  the  hand.  The  course,  however,  I  pursue  is  to  set  them 
BO  as  to  just  touch  the  plate  all  along.  It  is  the  practice  of  some 
gardeners  when  they  find  the  machine  very  hard  to  push,  to 
screw  the  knives  back  slightly  from  the  plate,  under  toe  sup- 
position that  it  will  be  easier  to  work  thereby.  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  as  the  grass  wraps  round  the  edge  of  tiie  plate  and  is  torn 
off  the  roots,  and  not  cut  as  it  ought  to  be,  thereby  forming  a 
kind  of  brake,  against  which  the  knives  have  to  rub  at  every 
revolution,  and  requiring  necessarily  increased  efforte  to  push  the 
machine  along.  The  same  result  is  produced  when  necks  or 
brasses  are  worn.  After  setting  the  knives  (I  am  speaking  of  a 
bran  new  machine  which  comes  properly  fixed  from  the  maker), 
screw  the  brasses  close  up  round  the  spinije— not  so  tight,  how* 
ever,  as  to  **  bind  "  it,  but  just  so  that  you  can  shake  veiy  slightly 
the  spindle  in  the  necks.  Next  adjust  the  front  rollers  on  wheels, 
fo  as  to  regulate  the  closeness  yon  wish  the  grass  cut  Bach  gar- 
dener will  nave  his  own  views  on  this  point.  The  closer  Uie  grass 
is  cut,  however,  the  harder  will  be  the  worl^  and  vice  versd»    For 


my  own  part  I  put  the  machine  on  to  a  stone  step  and  adjust  the 
rollers  so  that  I  can  push  the  end  of  my  forefinger  under  the 
bottom  plate — ^that  is,  from  one-quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an 
inch. 

That  is  pretty  nearly  all  that  requires  to  be  seen  to  in  order  to 
preserve  the  machine  in  ^ood  working  condition.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  has  been  oiled  before  anyone  commences  to  use  it. 
The  necks  of  the  knife  spindle  will  require  oiling  several  times  a 
day,  owing  to  the  speed  at  which  they  revolve,  inie  other  bearings 
will  only  need  it  once  a  day.  If  the  cog  wheels  become  dogged 
with  grass  or  soil  they  should  be  cleaned  or  scraped  with  a  pointed 
piece  of  iron,  and  an  occasional  general  cleanmg  will  be  advan- 
tageous. If  the  grass  wraps  round  the  edge  of  the  cutting  plate,  as 
alluded  to  above,  the  machine  is  not  doing  ito  work  properly,  and 
nothing  blunte  the  knives  sooner.  These  should  be  screwed  close 
to  the  plate.  It  is,  I  believe,  argued  that  there  is  less  friction 
with  a  chain  than  with  cog  wheels.  This,  however,  I  consider 
altogether  fallacious,  as  every  inch  of  the  chain  has  a  pivot, 
and  the  dust,  grass,  and  dirt  which  collects  in  the  chiun  in 
my  opinion  causes  far  more  friction  than  the  co^  wheds.  There 
is  also  another  reason — the  pivots  wear,  and  this  lengthens  the 
chain  and  requires  the  cog  wheels  on  which  it  works  to  be  moved 
back,  and  when  further  worn  the  chain  does  not  fit  on  to  the 
cogs  but  mounts  on  the  top  of  them.  When  this  happens  a  new 
chain  must  be  procured.  Again,  in  mowing  slopes  the  chain  is 
apt  to  slip  off. 

If  I  am  asked  what  size  of  machines  I  recommend  to  be  purdiased, 
I  reply  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  answer,  for  so  much  depends  upon 
how  close  and  how  often  you  mow  the  grass.  If  a  boy  can  be  obtained 
to  pull  the  machine  in  front,  I  should  recommend  a  16-inch  cutter ; 
if  a  man  alone  is  to  work  it,  then  a  12-inch  is  the  best  size.  A 
man  and  boy  twelve  years  old  will  do  as  much  with  one  madiine 
as  two  men  will  with  a  machine  each.  The  number  of  knives  in 
each  mower  varies  considerably  in  different  makes.  Some  have 
eight,  revolving  slowly  as  compared  with  others;  some  have 
tl:^ee,  and  one,  I  believe,  only  two.  My  opinion  is  the  fewer 
knives  the  better,  if  only  they  revolve  sufficiently  quickly.  Thus 
the  spindle  holding  two  knives  diould  make  four  times  as  many 
revolutions  as  that  containing  eight  in  passing  over  any  given 
distance.  I  consider  that  the  grass  is  cut  more  easily  with  a  quick 
than  with  a  slow  travelling  knife,  particularly  when  the  grass  is 
long.  How  amusing  it  is  for  anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
lawn  mowers  to  rc»d  the  advertisement  that  so  often  appears, 
"  will  cut  long  or  short  grass,  wet  or  dry,  &c."  Now  it  is  possible 
when  the  machine  is  new  and  in  tiptop  condition  to  do  tnis,  but 
when  the  first  keen  sharpness  is  worn  off  will  it  do  so  ?  As  to 
long  grass,  decidedly  no  ;  as  to  wet  grass,  not  satisfactorily,  for 
the  machine  becomes  clogged  in  aU  directions,  the  grass  cannot 
fly  into  the  box,  but  drops  back  into  the  knives.  The  word  "  box  ** 
reminds  me  that  the  question  may  be  asked.  Do  you  advise  using 
one  or  not  7  My  answer  is,  As  a  rule  certainly  use  one,  and  for 
this  reason :  first,  if  there  be  any  Daisies  in  flower  and  the  decapi- 
tated heads  be  left  on  the  ground,  you  will  have  a  boun^ul  crop 
of  them  next  year;  and  secondly,  if  wet  or  damp  and  the 
machine  ddivers  the  grass  in  front,  you  will  have  your  machine 
clogged,  and  you  will  continue  to  chop  the  same  grass  over  and 
over  again.  When,  however,  the  grass  is  dry  and  diort,  and  there 
are  no  Daisies,  you  may  take  off  the  box,  and  you  will  flnd  the 
mower  run  more  easily. 

Before  concluding  I  would  advise  all  those  whose  machines  are 
out  of  order  not  to  consider  that  it  is  the  fitult  of  the  particular 
make,  and  so  cast  it  aside  for  a  different  machine  atacoetof  some 
pounds  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  let  them  see  if  by  adopting  these  few 
hints,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  as  plam  as  possible, 
they  cannot  make  their  old  servant  do  ito  work  properly. — ^Wtld 
Sayaob.  

THE  8TAPLEF0RD  ROSES. 

"  D.,  J>eal,"  on  page  299  condemns  these  Roses  in  strong  terms, 
but  he  does  not  say  what  is  amiss  with  them,  except  that  he  has  not 
seen  many  at  the  shows.  There  is  time  enough  for  that  yet ;  but 
Rose-growers  are  not  aU  exhibitors— only  a  fraction  of  them  indeed, 
and  it  struck  the  writer  that  the  Stapleford  Roses  would  form  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  our  Rose  gurdens.  To  talk  of  any  new 
plant  **  collapsing  "  almost  as  soon  as  the  stock  has  idft  the 
nands  of  the  trade  is  rather  premature.  May  I  ask  **  D.,  Deal,** 
to  tell  us  if  the  said  Roses  refuse  to  grow  or  to  flower,  or  if,  in 
fact,  the  descriptions  given  of  them  by  several  writers,  induding 
Mr.  Bennet,  are  inconect  ?  Your  correspondent  says,  "  If  there 
are  any  who  have  found  these  Roses  difkrent  to  what  I  and  all 
those  with  whom  I  have  spoken  with  have,  I  hope  they  will  make 
their  opinions  known ;  **  but  he  has  forgotten  to  specif  their 
faults  himself •    Aa  a  set-off  against  the  lemaik  of  the  <*  head  of  » 


wetl-kDOwn  London  Ann  "  the  present  writer  was  told  by  ftnolber 
weil-lcDonn  "bettd"  that  he  coDsidened  those  Itosea  a  Toluabie 
Addition  ;  "  bat,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Benaet  has  itolen  a  march  on 
some  of  our  R<»e-gronerB,  and  hiB  Bosea  are  Tiewed  with  Boma 
hoatUit;  by  them," — Wild  Rose. 

GRIZZLY  BOURJASSOTTE  FIG. 
Teis  ie  Qie  moet  delicione  of  Figs,  and  it  has  well  maintauicd 
ita  hich  chancier  this  year.  A  amall  tree  trained  apoo  a  south 
wall  had  a  Inll  crop  of  frait,  almost  ai  abandant  as  the  Brown 
Turkey,  Bad  inSaitely  snperior  to  it  in  flaTonr.  The  fmit  is  band- 
some,  of  medium  size,  of  a  curions  colour  which  1  see  is  termed 
chocolate  in  the  "Fmit  Manual,"  very  soft  and  apt  to  shrivel 
slightly,  but  not  to  ctack  as  it  ripens.  It  ie  so  rich  as  almost 
to  clog  the  palate  with  ita  sweetness,  and  in  this  respect  surpasses 
every  other  Fig  I  hare  tasted.  The  tiee  is  moderately  Tigorous, 
somewhat  apt  to  lose  a  few  inches  of  the  tips  of  tbe  leading  shoots 
by  frost,  bat  in  otkei  tespecls  it  is  qnite  hardy. — Bdwabd 
Ldcxhubst. 


The  following  letter  has  been  tent  to  as  for  pnblication  by 
"An  Abtist" — "Under  the  heading  of  'Ohb  iLLnBTB.^TiONS,' 
I  observe  that  the  Qardmtert'  Chronicle  of  the  23rd  nit.  delirered 
a  brief  lecture  on  jonmalistic  hoDOor,  in  which  it  was  distittctly 
implied,  if  not  actually  stated,  that  yon  had  motilated  the  block  of 
Bnbos  roBxfolins  var.  coionarins  that  had  been  supplied  to  yon 
from  Means.  Veitob  k  Boob.  I  widi  to  point  oat,  not  only  that  this 
WM  a  moat  mjnst  acensatioD,  bat  that  the  dinotore  of  yoor  con- 
temporary bad  the  means  of  knowingit  was  so,  as  tbe  engraving 
had  appeared  in  precisely  the  same  condition  some  time  before 
y«D  published  it :  that  charge  therefore  fails  totally.  On  tbe 
qne«tion  of  borrowing  and  lending  blocks,  let  ns  see  bow  rigidly 
the  Editors  of  the  Oardeneri'  Chrimicle  have  adhered  to  the 
hononrable  nle  of  acknowledging  the  favonrs  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  indebted.  From  the  beginning  of  last  /one  to  tbe  present 
time  at  least  twdve  large  borrowed  nnrserymeD's  blocks  hare 
appeared  in  the  Chronicle,  five  of  which  ate  not  acknowledged 
and  two  are  wioi^ly  named.  On  Juno  the  12tb,  1680,  page  746, 
Mr.  Bnll's  block  of  Diedenbacfaia  ngina  apnesrs  nnder  the  name 
of  DracKoa  tegina  without  fte  slightest  acknowledgtcent  of 
indebtedness  to  the  lender.  On  June  the  19th,  1660,  pages  776, 
777,  and  781  are  three  borrowed  blocks  of  Cypripedinms,  one 
being  wrongly  named.  Two  of  these  btockt  are  acknowledged 
as  If  tbe  other  was  the  ChroniBle'i  own  property,  whereas  nil 
three  were  Messrs.  Veilch's  property.  On  Jolj  lOtb,  1880,  psgcs 
40-41  are  illostiatiom)  of  fonr  of  Hr.  B.  S.  WUUams's  new  Ne- 
penthes on  two  blocks.  Tbe  deseriptivB  matter  is  taken  from 
Hr.  WUliams'a  eatalogne,  bat  there  is  not  a  word  to  tbe  effect 
that  the  blocks  were  borrowed.  Also  <Ht  Aogost  28th,  ISSO,  page 
278,  is  on  illnstration  of  some  new  Colenses  which  are  stated  to 
represent  some  of  Ur.  Bull's  varieties,  bnt  there  is  no  mention 
that  tbe  block  was  Ur.  Boll's  too.  If  yon  refer  to  the  numbeta 
quoted  yoa  will  find  that  what  I  bare  stated  is  correeti  and  tbe 
Chrmticle't  fnture  complaints  on  a  rabjeet  of  this  natnra  can  have 
no  weight  whatever," 

[II  is  not  our  custom  to  search  for  faults  and  ineoniistenries 
In  the  columns  of  our  contemporaries,  as  errors  from  various 
(lautcB  are  liable  to  cRep  into  all  journals ;  bat  in  this  instance 
we  have  vwified  our  oorrcapondent's  statements,  and  nqder  the 
peenKar  eiicamftanoes  of  the  case  we  feel  josCified  in  pablisbing 
his  letter.— Eds.] 

•^—  A  eooD  deal  has  been  written  on  the  sbanehto  of 
Gbapxs  Intely,  and  various  theories  have  been  advanced  respecting 


the  cause  of  the  evil.  Deficient  root-action,  overaopping,  hard 
forcing,  and  a  fungus  attack  have  all  had  their  advocates.  There 
is,  however,  a  ease  of  Grape-dianking  at  Chiswick  that  does  not 
appear  to  be  directly  traceable  to  any  of  those  cause;,  yqt,  not- 
withstanding, one  or  more  of  them  may  exist  even  if  they  are  not 
plainly  visible.  This  instance  of  shanking  is  in  the  middle  of  as 
gnutd  a  honse  of  young  Vines  as  is  probably  to  be  seen  in  Et^land. 
The  wood  is  as  stout,  strong,  and  apparently  as  satisfactory  as 
can  be  desired ;  the  foliage  is  of  remarkable  texture,  aa  thick  as 
the  thiokest  Fig  leaves  that  were  ever  grown  ;  the  crop  is  light — 
iioia  t^ro  to  four  bnixches  oa  a  Vine  strong  enongb  to  bear  three 
times  the  quantity.  The  varieties  Bt«  Oros  Colman  and  Alicante. 
Only  about  the  centre  of  a  honse  200  feet  long  are  there  any  signs 
of  shanking,  and  the  berries  in  the  house  are  generally  magni- 
ficent in  size  and  colour.  There  is  apparently  no  detnlity  bare, 
no  excessive  luxuriance,  no  forcing,  and  apparently  no  lack  of 
root-acUon ;  yet  the  Grapes  on  a  few  of  the  Vines  shank.  Who 
can  sxplun  this  ?    Does  the  fangas  theory  apply  1 

A  EiKKCUDBOiaBTcotrespondentof  tbe  "Entomolc^st" 

referring  to  wasPS  v.  aci^B  oh  raxiri  tbbbs,  states  that  even 
the  (ddest  inhabitant  cannot  remember  such  swarms  <d  wasps  as 
have  been  observed  this  season.  In  one  instance  be  counted 
along  an  avenue  of  300  yards  nearly  seventy  nests,  and  in  the 
woods  it  was  scarcely  safe  to  quit  the  trodden  paths.  Bat  as 
a  set-ofE,  he  remarks  that  the  vrasps  have  helped  to  clear  the 
fruit  trees  of  "mussel  scale,"  and  he  considers  that  they  have 
destroyed  quantities  of  aphides  and  many  flies. 

"W.  K  "  wraTM — "In  the  Begonia  House  at  Kew  may 

now  be  seen  some  fine  plants  of  BnSDil  hibsuta.  I^  plants 
are  aboat  a  toot  high  and  neariy  as  much  m  diameter,  grown 
in  f8-sice  pots.  The  Sowers  are  light  rose,  contrasting  ad- 
mirably with  the  dark  brown  foliage.  It  occurred  to  me  at 
the  time  I  saw  it  that  it  would  make  a  very  desirable  plant  for 
deooiative  purposes.  This  ^tpears  to  be  one  of  tlie  many  HdaMo- 
inaceoua  plants  that  is  much  neglected  at  the  present  day.  By 
its  free  flowering  qualities  and  robust  growth,  one  would  be 
inclined  to  im^ine  that  onder  liberal  treatment  it  would  w«U 
repay  all  trouble  bestowed  uptm  it." 

Nattav  states  that  "  Ur.  UcQibbon,  who  baa  been  uMUiy 

years  Superintendent  of  tbe  Botanio  QAkden,  Caps  Tom, 
South  Africa,  retires  on  a  pension  of  dElSO  a  year.  A  move- 
ment is  on  foot  to  remove  the  Qardens  from  their  present  con- 
tracted site  irt  Cape  Town  itself,  and  to  create  in  the  neighbonr* 
hood  of  the  city  a  botanical  establishment  more  worthy  of  flie 
seat  of  South  African  Qovcnunent.  As  a  first  step  the  appoint- 
ment of  Director  has  been  offered  to  tbe  well-known  Cape 
botanist.  Professor  UacOwen  of  Oill  Ckdlege,  Somenet  Essfc  It 
is,  however,  dontitful  whether  tbe  state  of  his  health  will  allow  of 
his  undertaking  it." 

A  ooBBKsPOSTNEirr,  referring  to  the  vahie  of  Aimnnt- 

wxws  SwsET  Fkas,  strongly  advises  everybody  to  sow  a  row  or 
two  daring  the  ptceent  month.  They  are  not  hurt  by  frost,  and 
the  early  bloMoms  are  much  valued  as  cut  flowers.  If  poodble 
BOW  one  row  near  a  sonth  wall  to  accelerate  growth  in  spring, 
and  thereby  gain  a  week  in  the  opening  of  the  flowers. 

"  No  one  "  writes  an  "  Old  Qboweb,"  "  can  visit  Uessis. 

Veilch's  nonety  without  observing  t^  value  of  BUALL  potb  fob 
Obc^idb.  The  growth  of  Dsndrebinma  is  wonderfuL  Oneplantaf 
D.  Heinle,  growing  in  an  ordinary  6-inch  flower  pot  saucer  half  filled 
with  crooks,  has  prodnced  thirty  growths  this  year,  some  of  them 
2  feet  in  length  and  all  exorptionally  vigorous.  PhalKuopsea 
Sohilleriana,  amabilis,  and  otbos  are  aimilaily  luxoriaat  both  In 
very  small  pots  and  saiMers.  A  great  number  of  Orchids  are 
undeniably  overpotted  and  consequently  unhealthy,  and  a  removal 


from  laige  into  small  pots  would  effect  a  great  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  maDj  plants  that  are  not  thriTing'satisfactorily.** 

Kevbbbin G  to  the  statement  which  we'iepnblished  from 

the  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette,  that;  a  LOBD  PALMEBSTOK  PbACH 
had  been  gathered  11  inches  in  cirGiimfttence^  and  ^weighing 
17  OSS.,  Mr.  F.  Prothero  of  Malpas  Oard^is,  St.  Thomas,  Exeter, 
informs  us  that  he  has  gathered  a  fruit  of  this  yarietj  11|  inches 
in  cizcnmference,  and  it  only  weighed  13  ozs.  He  has  also  grown 
fruit  of  Ladj  Palmerston  10|  inches  in  cifcumfeieDce,  the  trees 
of  both  varieties  behig  grown  against  a  wall  in  the  open  air. 

Mb.  Wm.  SuTHSBLAino,  late  manager  to  Messrs.  B.  P. 

Ker  tt  Sons,  Aigburth  Nurseries,  and  to  Mesns.' [Ireland  and 
ThomsoB,  Craigleith  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed 
manager  to  Mr.  J.  Cowan,  The  Qarston  Vineyard,  liverpool. 

W£  learn  from  the  Banffshire  Journal  that  Mr.  Stephen 

Obbobv,  late  gardener  and  bailiff  to  tbe  Barl  of  Effingham,  Tns- 
more,  Bicester,  has  been  appointed  gardener  and  bailiff  to  the 
Earl  of  Fife,  Upper  Sheen  House,  MorUake,  Snziey. 

^-»  An  attractive  herbaceous  plant  that  still  continues  flowering 
in  the  borders  is  Cuphea  bilenioides  tab.  Zakpabi.  It  is  3  or 
4  feet  in  height^  and  bears  the  large  rich  purple  peculiarly  formed 
fljowers  near  the  upper  portion  of  the  branches.  This  is  the  best 
of  the  varieties  of  Cuphea  silenioides  in  showiness,  and  succeeds 
admirably  in  any  light  rich  soil,  the  flowers  being  produced 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  tha  summer  and  antnmn. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  "  The  Ajobs  CBemical 

Manube  Company  "  have  removed  from  No.  79,  Mark  Lane,  to 
mose  extensive  and  convenient  c^cee  at  Na  75,  Mark  Lane, 
London,  B.C. 

We  learn  from  the  Gardeners^  Magatine  that  178  varieties 

of  Potatoes  were  represented  at  the  recent  Intbbnational  Po- 
tato Show.  The  number  of  dishes  staged  of  the  chief  exhibition 
varieties  were  as  follow  :— Magnum  Bonum,  143 ;  Schoolmaster, 
106  ;  International,  94  ;  Grampian,  85  ;  Yicar  of  Laleham,  71 ; 
Snowflake,  €0;  Trophy,  58  ;  Porter's  Excelsior,  66  ;  Woodetock 
Kidney,  55  ;  Triumph,  51  ;  Blanchard,  43 ;  Bed  Emperor,  40  ; 
Manhattan,  35  ;  Early  Bose,  30  ;  Covent  Garden  Perfection,  27  ; 
Early  Yermcmt^  26  ;  Climax,  25  ;  Pride  <^  America,  24  ;  Brow- 
nelTs  Superior,  28  ;  P^ector  of  Woodstock,  21 ;  Bresee's  Peeriess 
and  Breadfruit,  20  each ;  Bountiful  and  Pride  of  Ontario,  18  each ; 
Late  Bose,  Wonderful,  and  Manmioth  Pearl,  17  each.  The  foUow- 
iag  well-known  and  useful  varieties  weve  represented  by  a  few 
diflhea— namely,  York  Begent,  2;  Mitt's  Prdific  Ashleaf,  15  ; 
Victoria,  6  ;  White  Don,  1 ;  and  Lapstone,  7 ;  while  57  varieties 
were  represented  by  siogle  dishes  only. 

— —  The  Irish  print  which  we  were  obliged  to  take  to  task  a 
fortnight  ago  for  pbess  pibact,  has  confessed  its  fault,  tendered 
its  "  most  ample  apology  *'  to  its  copter,  and  theieupon,  as  might 
be  expeeisd,  it  sets  to  roundly  abusing  us,  who  are  the  only  suiEeiers 
from  its  misconduct.  The  Editor  of  the  print  in  question  is  an 
old  offender,  and  we  presume  the  consciousness  of  the  fact  vexes 
him.     Last  December  the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the 


tk 
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"  We  would  recommend  the  Irish  *  Gardeners'  Becord '  to  the  at- 
tentive pemeal  of  tbe  hortioultunl  press  generally— it  is  worth 
watohing.  It  is  difOoolt  to  feel  anything  but  comm«MrttioB  and 
sympathy  for  a  jouraal  that  has  to  pack  its  pages  premiMooBsly 
with  para^^phs  about  such  snbjects  as '  HoUoway^s  Puis,'  which  the 
*  Beeord  |  states,  '  are  as  mild  as  they  are  efficacious.'  This  sUlement 
is  not  given  as  an  advertisement,  and  so  we  expect  its  Editor  has 
tried  them.  There  is  no  harm,  of  course,  in  a  mteful  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  kind  ;  but  it  is  different  when  the  'Record '  appropriates 
whole  chapters  from  its  contemporaries  without  ackuowledement, 
simply  because  it  appreciates  them  as  it  does  the  pills.  We  observe 
that  it  has  transferred  that  chapter  of  the  i*  Squuw's  Gardener's '  on 
'  Mixed  Flower^ardening,'  from  *  The  Gardener '  to  its  own  pages 
7S?^^  M  much  as  *  By  'r  leave,  sir.'  Bobbing  the  ample  stores  of 
The  Gaedener '  is  perhaps  not  so  heinous  an  offenoe  ,*  but  what  ia 
anyone  to  think  of  the  same  paper  abstracting  matter  in  the  same 


way  from  the  pages  of  its  humble  contemporary  *  The  Yilla  Gar- 
dener ? '  In  the  same  number  of  the '  Becord '  is  an  unacknowledged 
article  on  *  Epidendmms,'  which  appeared  in  the  *-  Y.  G.'  of  August 
last.  There  are  also  articles  on  one  or  two  other  subjects  we  should 
like  to  know  the  parentage  of." 

Again  in  February  of  the  present  year  it  was  observed  ia  the 
same  paper — 

"  Since  we  recommended  the  Irish  '  Gard^ierB'  Becord '  to  the  at- 
tentive perusal  of  the  horticultural  press,  that  paper  has  been  wonder- 
fully profuse  in  its  acknowledgments  of  its  sources  of  information, 
and  its  contents  now  show  to  what  extent  such  prints  are  indebted 
to  their  contemporaries  for  their  matter,  one  might  almost  say  for 
their  existence.  The  horticultural  portion  of  the  '  Becord '  consists 
of  about  nine  pages  of  large  type,  and  that  space  in  the  number 
before  us  contains  no  fewer  than  twelve  borrowed  articles  and 
extracts,  and  these,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  form  the  pith  of  the 
paper." 


WINDOW  GABDENINO. 


At  page  305  "  B.  T."  reminds  us  that  the  season  for  damping- 
off  is  at  hand,  and  gives  some  advice  as  to  saving  Primulas  from 
its  effects.  That  h&  plan  is  effectual  I  readily  admit,  but  it  is 
possible  that  sdme  who  cannot  carry  out  his  instructions  may 
grow  Primulas  as  well  as  those  ^ho  do,  and  that  simply  by  the 
exercise  of  additioosJ  discretion  and  care  at  critical  moments, 
thereby  saving  a  goodly  item  in  expenditure.  There  has  been 
unfortunately  of  late  too  much  credit  given  for  results  without 
regarding  the  costs.  I  know  that  in  the  horticultural  world  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  how  much  credit  actually  belongs  to  a  man,  how 
much  to  natuf^  and  other  advantages,  and  how  much  to  acctdentt 
But  gardeners  themselves  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  of  their  own 
achievements  in  an  unbiased  way.  I  believe  many  of  tiie  best  of 
them  do  this,  and  that  akhougfa  outsiders  and  anployers  may 
praise  and  even  flatter,  there  is  a  meek  inward  feeling  that  the 
result,  brilliant  as  it  may  be,  is  not  worth  the  cost 

To  have  Primulas  18  inches  across  in  February  or  Mardi  after 
growing  them  all  winter  in  a  temperature  at  w*  to  b&*  nay  be 
creditable,  but  it  is  nothing  extraordinary,  as  I  h&ve  many  of  this 
season's  plants  as  large  as  that  already,  which  have  been  sim|;dy 
grown  in  cold  frames,  and  which  would  in  a  cottage  window  or 
an  airy  greenhouse  flower  through  the  greater  part  of  the  autumn 
and  winter.  Let  it  be  understood  that  I  do  not  want  to  boast  of 
my  own  doings — indeed  Uiey  are  not  mine,  for  I  have  never  either 
I>otted  or  watered  one  of  tJie  plants — and  would  prefer  not  men- 
tioning them  except  for  the  saxe  of  illustration,  noi  to  disparage 
the  achievements  of  ^  B.  T.,"  which  may  be  much  more  creoitable 
than  I  imagine ;  but  I  want  to  see  the  growing  oi  such  simple 
and  beautiful  flowers  as  Primulas,  Begonias,  and  Cyclamens 
become  more  popular  and  take  the  place  to  a  cotain  extent  of 
the  Pelargoniums  one  everywhere  sees  in  the  cottage  windows.  I 
ought  not  to  say  much  against  Pelaigooiums,  as  the  cottages  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  greatly  enlivened  by  their  piesaioe,  and 
they  make  a  gOTgeons  display  for  the  benefit  of  tne  passer-by. 
But  what  about  the  background  ?  It  is  simple  uglinesa  itseli^  and 
to  produce  it  the  inmates  consent  to  sit  in  semi-dazkness. 

There  are  many  plants  of  easy  growth  which  are  naturally  of 
symmetrical  habit,  such  as  the  three  I  have  mentioned  among 
flowering  plants,  and  Ferns,  Palms,  Dracssnas,  and  Ficus  elastica 
among  foliage  plants,  to  which  may  be  added  others  which,  if  not 
quite  symmetnoal,  hava  at  least  some  beauty  on  both  sides,  as 
Bichardia  8Btfaio{>ica  and  Yattota  purpmrea.  Two  or  three  of  any 
of  these  plants  wilt  furnish  a  window  without  obstructing  more 
light  than  a  narrow  blind,  for  which  generally  th^  may  be  sub-^ 
stituted,  and  will  give  pleasure  both  to  the  txmveikr  and  tha 
resideniL  Once  let  uie  cottagers  know  that  the  most  beautiful  of 
Tuberous  Begoniaa  may  be  easily  had  fiowering  in  their  windowv 
thiough  the  summer,  and  that  one  of  the  beatof  all  winter  &>wers, 
the  Oyclamen,  will  take  the  same  poaition  in  winter,  I  shookl 
expect  to  see  a  rapid  cbsoxge  in  window  gardening.  I  advise,  then, 
that  when  then  is  a  ehoiee  of  doing  the  same  thing  by  extra  care 
as  by  spending  a  compaBalively  large  amomit  of  money,  we  should 
to  a  great  extent  recommeod  the  former  method,  for  care  begeta 

love.— Wm.  Taxlob. 

■'■  ■ 

HEAVILY  CBOPPED  VINES. 

Onb  of  tbe  greatest  and  moat  common  mistakes  made  in  Grfipe- 
gfowing,  and  which  has  often  been  commented  on  in  this  Journal, 
is  overcropping.  This  heavy  cropping,  however,  may  under 
certain  conoitious  be  repeated  with  impunity,  as  some  of  the  most 
heavily  cropped  Vines  that  I  have  yet  sem,  and  which  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  have  been  equally  as  heavily  cropped  in 
pievioQS  yean— >and  still  remain  vigorous— are  those  in  two  fine 
span-roofed  houses  at  The  Deodars,  Meopham,  Kent   Mr.  Phillips, 
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the  practical  gardener  in  charge,  evidently,  however,  knows  what 
he  is  about,  being  well  aware  that  the  Vines  could  not  long  stand 
such  a  heavy  strain  upon  their  resources  without  extraordinary 
compensation  being  given  at  the  roots. 

The  borders  are  inside  of  the  house,  and  are  composed  almost 
entirely  of  strong  loam,  and  to  these  are  given  liberal  top-dress- 
ings of  strong  unexhausted  manure,  and  frequent  heavy  waterings 
varied  with  strong  liquid  manvre,  the  latter  not  merely  during 
the  times  the  fruit  is  being  perfected,  but  aftex  it  is  all  cut,  as  at 
this  time  the  root-action  is  still  going  briskly  on,  and  the  Vines 
are  thus  enabled  to  feed  on  and  to  assimilate  the  rich  supplies  of 
food  frequently  placed  at  their  disposal.  It  is  this  knowledge  of 
their  recuperative  power  that  justifies  Mr.  Phillips  in  thus  heavily 
cropping  nis  Vines  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  others  may  not 
idso  crop  their  Vines  heavily,  provided  they  are  well  established 
and  receive  similarly  liberal  tr^tment. 

My  advice — far  from  being  original — to  all,  whether  their  Vines 
have  been  heavily  or  lightly  cropped,  is  to  give  them  abundance 
of  moisture  at  the  roots  after  the  fruit  is  cut  till  the  foliage  has 
changed ;  varied,  in  the  case  of  heavily  cropped  Vines,  with 
strong  liquid  manure.  This  has  the  effect  of  *'  plumping  "  up  the 
buds,  and  also  insures  a  good  start  being  made  the  following 
season.  Of  course,  where  the  borders  are  outsi^Ja,  in  most  in- 
stances the  autumn  rains  will  be  found  sufficient.  It  is  the  inside 
borders  that  are  most  frequently  neglected  after  the  fruit  is  cut. — 

W.  iGaULDEN. 

PELLIONIA  DAVEAUANA. 

Ok  visiting  Kew  a  few  days  since  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  this  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Cochin  China,  and  by  its 
pendant  habit  is  admirably  adapted  for  basket  work  for  the  green- 
house. The  leaves  much  resemble  .Tradescantia  zebrina  in  shape, 
but  are  much  more  handsome.  The  centre  of  the  leaves  is  light 
green,  with  a  broad  band  round  the  margin  of  dark  brown  or 
chocolate.  At  first  sight  it  would  easily  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the 
fine-foliaged  Begonias,  but  it  is  quite  distinct  from  that  genus. 
It  is  growing  in  a  shallow  pan  suspended  from  the  roof,  and 
judging  by  appearance  the  treatment  it  receives  seems  to  suit  it 
well,— W.  K. 

IRISES.— No.  12. 

Still  continuing  the  consideration  of  the  great  Apogon  divi- 
sion of  Irises  we  come  to  the  three  remaining  groups,  one  of  which 
only  contains  a  single  species,  and  the  others  are  not  large,  but 
they  comprise  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  interesting  of 
all  the  beudless  forms.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  one 
of  the  very  agreeable  peculiarities  of  this  genus  that  large  numbers 
of  the  species  are  individually  marked  by  such  qualities  of  beauty 
that  all  comparative  terms  of  excellence  are  useless,  as  each  one 
seems  in  itself  to  stand  unrivalled.  -Some  particular  gracefulness 
of  form  or  striking  combination  of  tints  characterises  all  the  most 
noteworthy  forms.  The  groups  now  to  be  described  are  chiefly 
didanguished  by  the  possession  of  ensiform  leaves,  and  in  addition 
certain  minor  peculiarities  of  the  perianth  aid  in  the  classification 
of  the  species.  The  first  group  consists  of  a  single  dwarf  species 
with  sword-shaped  leaves  named  I.  maculata ;  it  is  not  marked 
by  any  special  excellence,  and  is,  I  believe,  not  in  cultivation  at 
present.  Then  follow  the  two  groups  of  caulescent  forms— one 
with  very  small  inner  perianth  divisions,  and  the  other  with  falls 
and  standards  spreading,  and  in  some  instances  nearly  of  equal 
size.  The  most  attractive  of  the  species  included  in  these  two 
sections  I  will  now  refer  to  without  following  the  precise  order  of 
their  arzangement. 

By  far  the  most  interesting,  historically  at  least,  is  the  native 
species  I.  Pseud-acorus,  the  yellow  Iris  or  Fleur  de  Luce,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  written.  This  is  one  of  the  only  two  forms 
found  wild  in  the  British  Islands,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  large 
yellow  flowers  and  its  frequenting  the  margins  of  lakes  or  similar 
moist  localities*  When  growing  luxuriantly,  as  It  does  in  a  suitable 
position,  and  bearing  the  fine  yellow  flowers  in  abundance,  its 
beauty  is  of  no  mean  order,  and  in  many  gardens  it  forms,  where 
judiciously  employed,  a  beautiful  margin  to  artificial  lakes. 
Gerarde  wrote  concerning  it  in  his  quaint  manner — "  The  yellow 
Flag  prospereth  well  in  moist  meadows,  and  in  the  borders  of 
rivers,  ponds,  and  standing  lakes ;  and  although  it  be  a  water 
plant  of  Nature,  yet  being  planted  in  gardens  it  prospereth  well." 
It  must  have  been  the  remembrance  of  some  happy  spot  where  it 
was  in  its  best  condition  that  prompted  Charlotte  SmiUi  to  write — 

m  j^jnid  ita  waving  iwoidm  in  flaming  gold 
The  IzJs  towetB." 

Yet  it  is  chiefly  in  the  historical  memories  connected  with  Iris 


Pseud-acorus  that  interest  centres.  The  Fleur  de  Luce,  Fleur  de 
Lis,  or  Flourc  de  Luce  everyone  has  heard  or  read  of  as  the  blazon 
that  was  chosen  by  King  Louis  VII.  of  France  when  he  com- 
menced his  crusading  expedition,  and  from  which  circumstance 
it  was  designated  Fleur  de  Louis,  ultimptely  transformed  into  the 
unmeaning  name  it  now  bears.  All,  too,  have  heard  how  our 
English  Edward  III.  adopted  the  Fleur  de  Lis  after  the  battle  of 
Cressy  and  incorporated  it  with  the  Royal  arms.  These  are  &cts  so 
well  known  as  scarcely  to  bear  repeating  except  in  the  way  of 
incidental  reference.  But  that  is  only  the  pleasant  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Fleur  de  Luce.  It  is  to  the  French  Revolution 
that  we  must  look  for  the  counterpart  of  that  history,  when  the 
passions  of  an  infuriate  and  ignorant  mob  were  directed  to  the 
total  destruction  of  every  emblem  of  royalty.  Then  not  only 
was  the  harmless  insignia  torn  down  and  obliterated  wherever 
it  was  present,  but  the  crime  of  wearing  or  preserving  any  article 
marked  with  it  was  punished  with  death.  Even  in  the  present 
advanced  times  this  spirit  still  seems  to  prevail,  for  not  many 
months  since  it  was  announced  that  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris  proposed  to  erase  the  Fleur  de  Lis  from  all  public  buildings. 
So  much  for  what  may  be  termed  the  romance  of  this  interesting 
species  of  Iris,  which,  though  less  gorgeous  in  the  colouring  of  the 
flowers  than  some  of  its  more  favour^  relatives,  it  yet  surpasses 
all  in  its  suggestiveness  to  a  contemplative  mind.  As  regards 
the  properties  of  the  plant  little  need  be  said.  The  leaves  possess 
a  peculiar  odour  as  of  rancid  bacon,  but  less  powerfully  thui  I. 
foetidissima,  while  the  juice  of  the  root  is  very  acrid  and  is  said 
to  be  a  strong  aperient.  A  variety  with  finely  variegated  foliage 
is  in  cultivation.  The  leaves  are  broadly  ma]:g:ined  with  yellow^ 
the  flowers  being  large  and  similar  to  the  type  in  colour  and  form. 
Both  of  this  and  the  species  the  colour  of  the  flowers  sometimes 
varies  to  nearly  or  quite  white. 

I.  ochroleuca  is  a  stately  species,  somewhat  resembling  I.  Psend- 
acorus,  but  rather  more  attractive.  The  stems  rise  to  the  height 
of  3  or  4  feet,  and  bear  very  large  yellowish  flowers  marked  with 
white.  A  still  later  variety  is  known  by  the  appropriate  name  of 
gigantesi,  which  reaches  the  height  of  6  feet,  the  flowers  bcdng 
pure  white.  Both  these  produce  their  flowers  comparatively  late 
in  the  summer,  and  are  worth  growing,  as  they  succeed  in  any 
moist  position.  The  typical  species  is  well  figured  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  ^*  Botanical  Magazine."  L  Monnieri  is  a  species 
from  Crete,  allied  to  the  last  two  but  with  paler  flowers ;  it  is  very 
rare,  being  found  in  few  collections.  Its  cnief  recommendation  is 
the  lateness  of  the  flowering,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  I.  versicolor,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  has  been  some  time  in 
this  country,  and  is  justly  admired  for  its  beauty.  The  stem  has 
a  peculiar  crook  or  elbow,  which  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  the 
species.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  June ;  they  are  of  medium 
size,  and  have  small  pinkish  or  flesh-coloured  standards,  white 
stigmas,  and  rounded  rich  purple  falls  veined  with  a  darker  tint. 
It  is  extremely  attractive,  and  like  many  oUiers  thrives  freely  in 
almost  any  soil  and  position  except  the  driest.  Several  varieties 
are  in  cultivation,  the  best  of  which  are  Violacea  with  violet- 
coloured  falls  and  standards,  the  former  being  of  the  deepest 
shade.  Purpurea  has  rich  purple  falls  and  rosy  white  standards. 
Atro-caerulea  has  violet  standards  and  fine  blue  falls ;  while  Pallida, 
as  its  name  implies,  has  light-coloured  flowers,  the  predominating 
tint  being  lavender.  I.  viiginica  is  said  to  have  wen  cultivated 
in  1758  by  Phillip  Miller,  and  it  therefore  tekes  rank  among 
the  old  inhabitants  of  our  gardens.  It  is  a  pretty  species  and 
appears  especially  happy  in  a  moist  position,  but  it  must  not  be 
a  stagnant  moisture,  as  that  is  destructive  to  this  and  all  other 
similar  forms  in  cultivation.  Michaux  found  it  abounding  in  the 
marshy  districts  of  Viri^ia,  which  sufllciently  indicates  its  le* 
quirements;  it  flowers  m  June,  the  falls  being  of  a  deep  dear 
purple  hue  beautifully  veined,  and  the  standards  bluish.  The 
varieties  Colnmnse,  Hansoni,  and  pulchella  are  deserving  of  a 
place  in  gardens ;  they  chiefly  differ  from  the  type  in  their  light 
or  dark  shades  of  purple,  blue,  and  lavender.  I.  spuria  is  an  old 
and  well-known  species  with  handsome  flowers,  the  falls  of  which 
are  rich  purple,  with  blue  upright  standards.  It  was  known  to 
Parkinson,  who  describes  it  under  the  name  of  the  "  Oreater  blew 
Floure  de  Luce  with  narrow  leaves."  The  specific  name  was 
given  by  Linnaeus  from  its  not  furnishing  any  decided  characters 
to  aid  in  its  determination.  About  half  a  dozen  varieties  are 
grown,  all  very  beautiful,  the  best  being  cserules,  liladna,  halo- 

{>hylla,  pallida,  and  desertorum,  which  vary  from  purple  to 
avender,  yellow,  and  white.  It  does  not  require  any  special 
treatment.  In  concluding  this  section  Iris  foetidissima,  the  Stink- 
ing Qladdon,  may  be  noticed  as  the  only  other  British  species. 
It  does  not  possess  any  particular  attractions,  but  there  i%  a  form 
with  flnely  variegated  leaves  which  is  useful  as  a  decorative  plant. 
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Both  the  populAi  and  the  botamcal  n&mes  of  tlie  apeciea  refer  to      reBeioble  rout  beet  and  Gaelic,  Mid  it  has  from  that  been  occa- 

Oie  odoor  of  the  leaves,  which  hu  been   eompued,  $.%   is    I.      Bionallj  termed  the  Boost  Beef  Plant. 

FWQd-acoraB,  to  rancid  bacon,  or  b)r  some  has  been  thought  to  In  the  same  groop  aa  1.  Esempferi  (refen«d  to  on  page  21E)  an 


Sl.—lBIB  LOSqiFETAU. 

r -        .,  ..ipetola 

(repreaented  in  the  annexed  eDgraTing),  and  I.  fnlva,    L  longi* 
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I  have  preriously  referred,  the  flowers  are  of  great  size  and  sub- 
stance. The  falls,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  are  yery  long, 
finely  striped  with  lilac,  the  streaks  radiating  from  the  centre  on 
a  lighter  ground  ;  the  standards  and  stigmas  are  of  a  purplish 
bine  tint.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Irises,  but  is  by  no  means 
well  known  in  gardens  at  present,  though  it  is  included  in  the 
large  collection  of  choice  hardy  plants  grown  by  Mr.  Ware 
at  Tottenham.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
flowers  for  sketching,  and  the  engra^iag  has  been  prepared  from 
an  excellent  coloured  figure  of  the  species  in  the  "Botanical 
Magazine,"  plate  5298. 

I.  f ulva  is  interesting  from  its  resemblamfie  to  Hemsrocallis  fulva 
both  in  shape  and  colour,  the  fallt  and  standards  very  nearly 
equal  in  size  and  spreading.  It  is  yeiy-  distmct  in  general  appear- 
ance from  all  other  Irifcs  of  the  beartiess  section,  and  is  the  last 
in  that  division  that  calls  for  special  JMttoe. — L.  Cassub. 


ROSA  RUG08A. 


This  is  popularly  called  the  Japaaess  Bose,  and  a  chMBHog 
shrub  it  makes.  It  should  never  be  bndded  on  standaiidB^  but 
upon  dwarf  Manetti  stocks,  so  as  to  acquire  a  true  globnlBr  bo^ 
form,  which  it  soon  does,  and  is  then  so  ornamental  tftaA  eve^y^ 
body  admires  it.  Many  times  have  I  feoad  yisitors  ^■■iriiily  dis-^ 
cussing  its  charms  this  season.  Each  one  appears  la^  hiun  dja^ 
covered  some  especial  merit.  The  dense  spseadin^  yet  compaet 
habit  of  growth  ;  the  handsome  dark  evsigreen  foliaige,  so  stout 
in  texture,  and  so  especially  ornamental  in  winter  ;  the-  aboBdance 
of  its  flowers,  and  their  delicious  perfume  ;  and  above  all  just  now 
the  numerous  clusters  of  bright  red  hips  npf^ing  amow  the  foli- 
age, the  brightness  of  every  one  of  them  most  cbarmiii^  leiaed 
by  the  exquisite  bloom  with  which  it  is  covrnd^—EL  L.  0. 


CHAPTERS  ON  INSECTS  FOR  GABDEICER&— ITOl  12. 

NSW  mUBS. 

Pboceeding  with  onr  notice  of  the  piedaeeoos  beetles  in  the 
family  Adephaga,  we  should  observe  that  some  of  these  are  un> 
unjustly  suspected  of  doing  mischief.  During  ^  past  summer 
we  received  specimens  of  a  small  Carabus,  or  groand  beetle,  to 
which  one  gardener  gives  the  name  of  "  black  jack,*'  as  others 
perhaps  may  also,  and  this  was  thought  to  have  cansed  damage  to 
a  crop  of  Strawberries ;  but  inquiry  into  the  case  rendered  it 
evident  that  the  offenders  had  been  of  anot^r  kind,  probably  a 
small  species  of  moUuse,  and  npon  these  the  beetles  had  bees 
preying.  Some  colour  to  the  mistake,  in  thia  and  similar  in- 
stances, is  given  by  the  fiwst  that  the  actual  depfedators  have- often 
disappeared  through  the  agency  of  some  foe  or  parMite  befbf* 
the  injury  they  have  done  is  remarked  by  the  gaidener,  and 
amongst  parasite  insects  there  are  several  that  attack  both  out 
fiiends  and  our  enemies ;  for  the  active  flies  of  the  gemia  Tachtna, 
the  larvae  of  which  help  to  diminish  the  number  of  caterpillars, 
especially  that  of  the  Gooseberry  grub,  and  which  sometimes 
attack  the  destructive  weevils,  arc  also  found  npon  those  nseful 
beetles  the  Carabi. 

These  Carabi,  however,  occasionally  hunt  their  near  relatives. 
Thus  C.  monilis  seeks  out  a  smaller  beetle,  which  is  gifted  wMk  a 
defensive  power,  from  which  it  has  received  the  name  of  Brachiaag 
exploden?,  or  the  Bombardier.     Their  usual  habitat  is  damp 

S laces,  where  the  Carabus  seeks  for  them,  and  should  one  of  these 
iscover  a  Bombardier  forthwith  a  stem  chase  begins.  The 
smaller  beetlo  is  less  agile  and  would  soon  fall  a  prey  to  its 
assailant ;  but  finding  it  is  losing  ground  it  pauses  and 'fires  oft 
from  its  tail  a  mimic  artillery— a  few  drops  of  fluid  which  vola- 
tilises in  the  air  like  a  tiny  puff  of  smoke.  The  hunting  insect 
pauses,  and  frequently  stops  in  its  career  ;  if,  however,  it  should 
recommence  the  pursuit  the  Brachinus  can  fire  again  and  yet 
again.  But  for  all  that  it  is  possible  that  the  Carabi  do  succeed 
in  capturing  and  killing  some  of  these  beetles.  Many  of  these 
ground  beetles  keep  themselves  concealed  through  the  day,  though 
some  of  them  may  be  seen  traversing  the  be&,  or  crossing  the 
paths,  intent  upon  their  particular  prey,  such  as  the  greenish- 
coppery  C.  cancellatus,  or  the  larger  violet-coloured  C.  violaceus. 
A  very  useful  species  is  unfortunately  scarce  in  Britain ;  this  is 
C.  auratus,  which  seeks  out  the  female  cockchafer  when  crouching 
on  the  ground  with  a  view  to  deposit  a  batdi  of  eggs.  The  active 
Carabus  having  laid  hold  of  the  slow-moving  cockchafer  kills  it 
and  tears  it  asunder,  so  that  by  this  means  a  check  is  given  to 
the  increase  of  that  species.  The  Rose  beetle  is  also  captured  by 
this  Carabus.  In  the  larval  condition  the  beetles  of  this  family 
live  under  moss  in  trunks  of  trees  or  similar  situations,  feeding 
on  other  insects.  The  Frrach  have,  for  some  time  past,  been 
awake  to  the  advaatafe  ol  eacoiuagiag  soch  bastlee  in  gardens, 


and  have  even  taken  measures  for  introducing  colonies  of  them 
where  they  are  scarce. 

The  Sunshiners  form  another  family  amongst  the  Adephaga. 
Most  of  these  beetles  are  green  or  greenish  blue,  rapid  in  their 
movements,  and  destroyers  of  smaller  species.  They  belong  to 
the  genera  Amara  and  Psecilus.  A  curious  superstition  prevails 
in  some  counties  that  it  is  unlucky  to  kill  a  Sun  Beetle ;  it  is 
certainly  undesirable  to  diminish  the  number  of  insects  that  are 
always  harmless,  and  mostly  helpful  to  the  successful  culture  of 
gardens  or  fields.  Some  of  them  are  especially  partial  to  the 
margins  of  streams,  marshes,  and  the  seashore.  Usually  they  are 
so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  master  insects  larger  than  them- 
selves, though  they  frequently  prefer  small  fry.  T^ese  Sunshiners 
have  sundry  relatives  of  a  sooty  or  pitchy  hue,  which  are  not 
uncommon  about  gardens  or  outhouses,  and  they  are  more  inclined 
to  deeds  of  darkness,  seldom  showing  themselves  by  daylight. 
We  may  mention  two  of  these  in  passing — Pristonychus  terricola, 
a  beetle  of  elegant  shape,  with  famt  lines  upon  the  bluish-black 
wionp^cases,  and  which  feeds  upon  various  insects  indoors  or 
VRithout ;  and  P.  leucopthalmus,  of  a  deeper  black,  having  long 
deader  palpi,  and  wing-cases  covered  with  tiny  punctures.  Both 
these  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  latter 
is  notable  because  it  ia  lepivted  to  hunt  and  kill  that  objectionable 
iaeoefethe  cockroach. 

The  second  divisiom  aC  these  predaceous  beetles  is  suitably 
called  Hydradephaga,  centaining  a  part  of  the  water  beetles,  and 
at  once  distinguishalila  from  their  land  brethren  by  the  long 
flattened  hind  legs,  fringedwith  hairs  also,  and  which  act  famously 
as  oan.  In  ravenoas  habits  these  surpass  the  Adephaga ;  perhaps 
their  life  under  the  water  stimulates  the  digestive  process  I  The 
Gyrini  or  whirligig  beetles  (a  name  that  is  ^dly  printed  in  some 
books  ^  whirlwig  **)  are  to  be  found  at  one  time  beneath  the  water 
and  at  another  running  rapidly  npon  its  surface,  where  they 
capture  the  liiAle  beetles  and  flies  that  may  fall  into  the  water. 
The  great  watsr  beetle  (Dy ticus  marginalis)  is  a  powerful  swimmer, 
and  it  doss  not  limit  itself  to  insects  and  molluscs,  for  it  has  been 
taken  wham  attacking  fish.  Juvenile  naturalists  occasionally  haul 
up  these  beetles  with  the  intent  of  placing  them  in  an  aquarium, 
and  while  grasping  one  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  jaws,  tbey 
are  surprised  to  discover  that  the  beetle,  by  backing  when  it  is  in 
the  hand,  can  inflict  a  wound  with  a  sharp  process  on  the  under 
side  of  the  body.  But,  from  tiieir  destructive  habits,  these  and 
similar  water  beetles  are  unfit  tenants  of  any  aquarium  intended 
to  be  a  home  for  other  living  creatures.  If  it  be  wished  to  observe 
tiiem,  the  only  way  is  to  give  them  a  glass  vessel  to  themselves, 
when  they  must  be  freely  supplied  with  other  insects  or  fragments 
ol  meat.  In  ponds  and  nairow  streams  the  Dytici  may  be  often 
seen  coming  to  the  surface,  where  from  time  to  time  they  elevate 
the  abdomen,  expelling  air  in  that  way,  or  receiving  a  fresh  supply, 
which  is  carried  about  in  a  hollow  under  the  wing-cases.  At  night 
theas  beetles  take  excursions  through  the  air,  not  unfrequently 
pieking  up  insects  on  the  road  as  they  go  from  one  pond  or 
streamlet  to  another.  The  larvse  of  D.  marginalis  has  sometimes 
beta  called  the  water  tiger.  It  is  a  slender  but  very  ferocious 
cnatnre,  armed  with  a  pair  of  hollow  mandibles,  which  act  in  an 
ahaoaft  similar  manner  to  the  fangs  of  a  snake.  Its  growth  is, 
hovaver,  gradual,  and  during  most  of  its  life  it  hides  under  the 
mad,  though  obliged  to  rise  at  certain  periods  to  breathe. 

The  other  important  group  in  the  Hydradephaga  is  represented 
by  the  Gyrini,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  Quite  a  contrast 
in  siae  are  these  when  placed  beside  the  huge  Dytici,  and  their 
moveaients  on  the  surface  are  so  pleasing  to  look  at^  especially 
whea  ihQ  sun  shines  upon  their  polished  bodies,  that  a  colony  of 
them  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  a  pond  in  the  parterre ;  only 
beware  of  handling  one  of  them  should  the  insect  be  the  common 
whirligig  (G.  natator),  for  this  species  has  the  faculty  of  emitting 
a  defensive  liquid  of  an  odour  not  by  any  means  fragrant. 
Q.  aatator  is  blue-black  in  colour  with  a  reddish  mouth,  and  about 
the  siae  of  a  large  ladybird  ;  each  it  may  be  observed,  as  it  glides 
to  and  fro,  or  suddenly  dives  beneath  the  water,  to  carry  at  its 
tail  a  small  bubble  of  air.  The  Gyrini  have  much  shorter  antennae 
thaa  the  rest  of  the  water  beetles,  but  the  eyes  in  the  genus  are 
formed  in  a  very  unusual  manner.  Each  eye  is  divided  by  the 
protvading  portion  of  the  head  that  bears  the  antennae,  and  one 
part  of  the  eye  is  directed  upwards,  the  other  sideways,  having  a 
comical  appearance  under  a  magnifier;  this  arrangement  being 
suited  to  the  usual  habits  of  these  insects.~J.  B.  S.  C. 


Digestion  in  Plants.— Dr.  Lawyn  Tait  has  recently  inves- 
tigated afresh  the  digestive  principle  of  plants.  While  he  has 
obtained  complete  proof  of  a  digestive  process  in  Cephalotus, 
Nepenthes,  Dionsea,  and  the  Droseraceae,  he  entir^  failed  with 
Sarraoeoia  and  Darlingtooia.    The  fluid  sepaiatsd  from  Droseia 


binaia  he  found  to  contain  two  sobstances,  to  which  he  gives  the 
namei  "droserin'*  and  "azerin.'*  Dr.  Tait  confirms  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker's  statement  that  the  flaid  removed  from  the  living  pitcher 
Of  Nepenthes  into  a  glass  vessel  does  not  digest.  A  series  of 
experiments  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  acid  mn^t  resemble 
lactic  add,  at  least  in  aome  of  its  properties.  The  glands  in  the 
pitchers  of  Nepenthes  be  states  to  be  quite  analogous  to  the  peptic 
follicles  of  the  human  stomach,  and  when  the  process  of  digestion 
is  conducted  with  albumen  the  products  are  exactly  the  same  as 
when  pepsine  is  engaged.  The  results  give  the  same  reactions 
with  reagents,  especially  the  characteristic  violet  with  oxide  of 
copper  and  potash,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are 
peptones.— (^otur^.) 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Ik  a  previous  communication  I  stated  that  the  disease  was  due 
to  a  rupture  of  some  of  the  organs  by  a  glut  of  rain  during  some 

rriod  of  the  plant's  growth,  and  that  this  was  capable  of  proof. 
BOW  give  some  methods  of  proof  convincing  to  my  mind. 

1,  After  heavy  rains  attended  by  a  muggy  densely  saturated  atmo- 
sphere, examine  microscopically  all  the  parts  of  the  plant  at  any 
stage  of  its  growth,  and  many  of  the  cells  will  be  found  ruptured. 

2,  Gather  from  reliable  sources  the  results  of  growing  Potatoes 
under  glass,  and  where  they  are  free  from  excessive  moisture,  and 
the  evidence  will  show  the  absence  of  disease.  8,  Securely  fix  a 
large  light  over  a  portion  of  your  patch  of  Potatoes,  so  that  the 
BUiTounding  conditions  of  growth  eiiall  be  felt  beneath,  but  that 
the  rain  shall  be  thrown  on  those  growing  near ;  and  if  the  season 
be  at  all  wet  the  sheltered  Potatoes  will  be  sound  while  those 
receiving  the  extra  rain  will  be  diseased. 

The  state  of  the  Potato  crops  this  season  is  another  proof,  at 
least  to  me.  This  year  the  heaviest  rainfall  has  been  somewhat 
limited  to  the  western  and  midland  counties,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  these  counties  only  have  the  Potato  crops  suffered  severely, 
particularly  so  where  the  land  is  heavy  and  ill-drained.  A  friend 
in  Fifeshire  tells  me  his  crops  are  very  heavy  and  quite  sound. 
The  rainfall  there  in  June,  July,  and  August  has  been  considerably 
less  than  inihe  Vale  of  Gloucester  where  &e  disease  prevails  largely. 
Similar  experiences  induce  me  to  suggest  that  you  invito  qualified 
correspondents  in  selected  localities  to  give  you  the  rainfall  from 
May  to  August  inclusive,  and  the  state  of  the  Potato  crops  in 
their  districts.  The  evidence  of  these  facts  will  most  certainly 
prove  that  where  an  excessive  rainfall  has  occurred,  there  the 
aisease  has  prevailed — modified  of  course  by  soil,  drainage, 
^varieties,  and  culture. 

These  facts  have  convinced  me  that  wet  seasons  and  not  fungus 
cause  the  disease.  It  may  well  be  that  what  is  superabundant 
moisture  to  the  Potato  is  a  condition  suitable  to  the  growth 
of  fungus  ;  what  is  disease  to  the  one  is  vigorous  health  to  the 
other,  but  8tiU  excessive  nuMsture  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
fungus  is  a  result. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  if  others  have  followed  this  line 
of  thought  and  experiment,  and  with  what  resalts.  The  import- 
ance of  the  subject  is  worth  the  attention  of  the  Meteorological 
Office  and  the  authodties  of  Eew  Chirdens.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  eonqner  the  disease,  because  we  cannot  order  the  seasons,  but 
we  can  do  much  to  limit  its  ravages  by  cultural  directions.  Those 
which  I  have  successfully  practised  eHiaXL  be  seat  to  you  for  another 
issue.— An  Inteelopeb. 


I  DO  NOT  know  whether  your  readers  are  tiied  of  this  subject, 
but  I  am  like  the  **  Song  of  the  Brook,"  I  could  go  on  for  ever. 
It  is  a  subject  whidi  &tet«sts*meand  to  which  I  have  devoted 
oonsiderable  time.  I  aee  "  Linoolnbhirs  Potato  Gboweb  " 
mj8  that  I  have  not  contradicted  his  statement  tlMt  nine- 
tenths  of  my  book  is  composed  of  the  experience  of  others. 
With  regard  to  this,  some  years  ago  I  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in 
this  Journal,  in  which  I  treated  of  the  disease  from  a  purely 
theoretical  point  of  view  without  referring  to  the  writings  of 
others  at  all.  Now  those  aiticlee  were  criticised,  and  were  found 
fanlt  with  because  I  had  not  ref^red  to  the  writings  of  otiieni. 
So  nuKsh  for  critics.  At  the  same  time  I  admit  that  my  iormer 
critic  would  have  been  ri^ht  if  it  had  been  a  general  treatise  on  the 
disease,  which  the  book  is ;  and  for  anyone  to  write  a  treatise  of 
that  nature  entirely  from  his  own  experience,  and  without  refer- 
ring to  the  writings  of  others,  in  my  opinion  would  be  a  great 
mistake,  and  the  book  would  not  be  worth  reading.  It  would  be 
like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out 

Then,  again,  he  says  it  is  not  a  practical  book  at  all.  With 
2«gBrd  to  this  I  entirely  difiGer  from  him.  It  is  fall  of  practical 
infonaatioB  from  beginning  to  end.  Again  he  says,  *'  Palling  the 
tops  off  has  been  of  great  benefit,  and  this  is  not  mentioned,"  but 


on  referring  to  page  57  and  reading  it  over  carefully  anyone  may 
see  that  it  is. 

Then  again  he  says,  "  Neither  is  the  theoretical  plan  for  the 
extinction  of  the  disease  of  any  practical  vaJue,  at  least  according 
to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Worthington  Smith."  Oh  yes  1  we  are  to 
sit  back  in  our  chairs,  fold  our  arms,  and  look  complacently  on  as 
we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  I  When  railways 
were  first  invented,  letters  used  to  be  written  by  scientific  men  to 
various  journals  saying  that  it  was  impossible  tor  any  railway 
train  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  in  consequence 
of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  but 
that  we  all  know  wsis  found  to  be  erroneous.  Now  let  us  examine 
some  of  the  statements  quoted  from  Mr.  Smith : — **  If  Potatoes 
-were  taken  into  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  South  Pacific,  or 
transported  for  miles  upwards  into  the  air,  or  submerged  for  years 
in  a  river,  they  would  yet  be  liable  to  contamination  from  the 
Peronospora,  for  the  spores  of  the  fungus  are  everywhere.  Spores 
are  present  everywhere,  and  can  no  doubt  be  carried  througn  the 
air  across  a  sea  or  ocean  as  readily  as  over  a  hedge.  Spores 
everywhere  sail  with  the  wind  and  at  the  same  speed.  Nothing 
is  better  known  than  the  descent  of  spores,  pollen,  and  other 
minute  organisms  on  to  ships  in  mid  ocean."  The  spores  of  the 
fungus  do  spread  about  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Smith  are  much  too  sweeping.  Instead  of  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  let  us  fix  on  one  in  the  South  Atlantic — viz.,  Tristan 
d'Acunha.  This  island,  as  some  of  your  leaders  know,  is  about 
half  way  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  South  America.  Now  Potatoes  have  been  grown  on 
this  island  for  more  than  twenty  years  without  any  sign  of  disease 
whatever,  so  that  it  is  very  evident  they  are  safe  from  the  spores 
notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Smith  says ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
Isle  of  Man,  in  my  opinion  the  result  would  be  the  same  if 
the  island  were  once  cleared  of  the  disease.  Other  people  may 
differ  from  me  in  opinion,  but  the  question  can  only  be  satisfac- 
torily decided  by  putting  it  to  the  test  of  practical  experience, 
which  I  am  glad  to  say  is  being  dcme  in  Argyleshire. — The 
Wbtteb  op  the  Book. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  PLANTING  NEAR  THE 

SEA. 

In  response  to  Mr.  B.  Cowan's  query,  I  have  noticed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  undermentioned  flourishing  near  the  sea  and  not 
far  from  both  tin-smelting  works  and  a  tanyard.  Plants  and 
trees  that  will  thrive  in  such  places  will  probably  succeed  with  Mr. 
Cowan.  Trees, — Cedrus  Deooara,  Acer  pseudo-platanus,  Ailanthas 
glandulosa,  Crataegus  oxyacantha,  Hippopbae  rhamnoides,  H.  con- 
ferta.  Ilex  aquifolium,  Pinus  Cembra,  P.  insignis,  P.  Piuea,  P. 
Pinaster,  P.  Strobus,  Pyrus  Aria,  Quercus  coccinea,  Q.  Cerris, 
Q.  Ilex,  Q.  robur,  Tamarix  gallica,  T.  germanica,  Tilia  europsea, 
Ulmus  nigra,  U.  rubra.  U.  stricta.  Shrybs.-^AncnhA  japonica, 
Berberis  aquifolia,  B.  Darwinii,  B.  fascicularis,  B.  vulgaris,  Ar- 
butus procera,  Escallonia  macrantha,  E.  Ingrami ;  Euonymns, 
silver,  golden,  and  the  common  green-leaved  varieties,  the  latter 
is  the  best ;  Syringa  persica,  Ligustrum  japonicum,  Sambucus 
nigra,  S.  racemosus,  Garrya  elliptica,  and  the  fine  ornamental 
Grass  C^nerium  argenteum.  Should  I  notice  any  others  I  will 
not  fail  to  conmmnicate  their  names.  I  confess  I  am  unable  to 
answer  Mr.  Cowan  when  he  asks,  "  Can  it  be  explMUed  why  Elders 
withstand  the  effect  of  chemicals  ?"— W.  Bobebts,  Pentcance, 


THE  MOULD  OR  FUNGI  ON  THE  HOP  PLANT, 
PEACH  TREES,   POTATOES,  AND  GRAPES. 

I  HAVE  this  year  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  carefully 
examining  the  disease  called  the  Mould  in  the  Hops,  having  vioited 
several  of  the  Hop  gardens  in  Kent ;  and  from  inquiries  made 
both  of  the  masters  and  men  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  Hops, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mould  is  caused  by  the 
sun.  When  the  Hop  is  in  fuU  bloom,  if  a  shower  of  rain  is  fol- 
lowed by  scorching  heat,  the  very  abundant  pollen,  which  has 
already  been  rendered  wet,  becomes  baked  on  the  plant,  and  the 
fungus  is  then  produced.  Many  facts  bear  this  out.  First,  the 
Hops,  I  am  told,  looked  well  and  gave  the  farmers  hopes  of  a 
good  crop  up  to  the  time  of  their  coming  into  l^oom,  and  the 
mischief  was  not  perceived  till  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  when 
the  fungus  had  begun  its  destroying  work.  Being  caused  by  the 
climate,  I  am  afraid  the  fungus  cannot  be  prevented.  By  planting 
different  varieties  of  Hops  so  as  not  to  have  them  all  in  bloom, 
the  risk  of  lose  would,  I  think,  be  less  than  it  is  now. 

The  blister  on  the  Peach  trees  I  think  night  be  traced  to  the 
same  cause.  1  have  found  trees  that  have  been  lilted  and  replanted 
have  been  the  worst  affected.    The  trees  were  on  a  south  wail 


'with  an  abatment  or  pillarB  projecting  10  incbes  cTer;  12  feet. 
The  blister  could  not  therefore  be  caosed  bj  the  cold  east  wiiide, 
as  the  pillaiB  would  prereut  that.  I  bave  aleo  seen  the  doable- 
blosiomed  Peach  and  Almoad  tteea  at  badlj  affected  in  the  plan- 
tation aa  theae  were  against  the  wall,  and  ti«eB  on  a  wall  facing 
the  west  baTC  been  similar. 

It  is  quite  possible  the  Potato  disease  might  be  induced  by  a 
Bcald  from  the  sun  in  tbo  same  waj  as  it  always  cotomences  after 
heat  and  showery  weather  just  at  the  time  the  skin  is  setting,  the 
fnogus  being  the  result ;  as  heat  and  moisture  always  faronr  the 
growth  of  fungi,  and  hot  dry  weather  always  has  the  opposite 
teudencj  and  seems  to  arrest  it.  This  will  account  for  the  fact 
that  if  Potatoes  which  have  been  affected  are  taken  np  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  lajKe  heap  most  ot  them  will  rot,  while 
laying  them  thinly  in  a  cool  place  will  save  many  ot  them. 

The  rust  in  the  Qrapes  I  have  no  doubt  might  be  tiaced  to  the 
aame  cause,  produced  by  the  steam  from  the  not-water  pipes  and 
the  action  from  the  sun  ;  but  the  shanking  I  cannot  believe  to  be 
eo  caused,  aa  it  is  always  clearly  dee  to  exhaustion.  Lifting 
and  leplanting  the  Vines  in  a  fresh  border  will  entirely  remove 
all  shanking  till  the  Vines  again  become  exhausted. — Gedbqe 
CLKMKfTta,  Hateley  Matuir,  near  Wai-rcick. 


EnCBS5  UARIIRK, 

Tkk  weather  during  the  present  antnion  has  b«eu  fovonrable  for  the 
eradication  of  weeds,  and  those  who  took  advantage  of  it  hy  hoeing 
frequently  amongst  the  young  autunm-eotvu  crops  will  have  heneSted 
those  crops  considerably,  and  at  the  same  time  have  imparted  a  neat 
appearance  to  the  garden.  The  hoe  ii  not  only  of  great  service  in 
extirpating  weeds,  but  the  □[teaer  it  is  used  amongst  such  crops 
as  Lettuce,  Spinach,  Cauliflower,  and  Cabbage,  the  less  destmcttve 
will  slugs  be  to  the  young  plants.  It  is  lor  this  reason  that  sowing 
the  seed  in  drills  is  preferable  to  sowing  broadcast,  when  the  soil 
amongst  the  young  plantfl  can  only  be  stirred  hy  a  slow  and  tedious 
prcceu.  Weeds  that  are  permitted  to  grow  in  the  drills  and  seed 
bidaol  the  crops  named  at  this  period  of  the  year,  render  the  young 
planla  tender  by  excluding  the  air  from  them  when  ererj  effort 
should  be  made  to  render  them  hardy.  With  this  object  in  view— and 
it  is  of  great  importance — the  plants  should  be  thinned  out  sufficiently 
and  in  good  time  to  provide  tor  each  sufficient  space  to  ensure  its 
becoming  sturdy  and  to  the  greatest  extent  hardy.  This  remark 
applies  to  all  crope  that  are  sown  In  the  autumn,  for  orercrowded 
growth  now  is  an  almost  certain  precursor  of  failure  in  a  few  weeks 
or  months  hence.  Thousands  ot  plants  are  sacrificed  annually  through 
the  neglect  of  timely  thinning,  and  the  matter  demands  special  atten- 
tion at  the  present  time.  Plants  for  the  earliest  crops  have  been 
already  transplanted,  and  as  those  from  aueceastul  sowings  become 
large  «nDngh  tbay  must  be  transferred  to  the  positions  prepared 
tor  them,  and  the  sooner  such  work  is  completed  the  better.  Celery 
should  be  earthed  before  the  occurrence  of  severe  frosia,  aa  if  the 
plants  are  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  betote  the  earth  is  applied 
decay  wilt  ensue,  and  the  valne  of  an  important  crop  will  be  seriously 

Fiats. — Lata  Tines  jndioionslyaidsdwithGre  heat  in  the  spring  will 
have  finished  oft  crops  of  ripe  well^oloured  fruit,  which  will  winter 
nnch  better  than  Grapes  that  still  require  artificial  heat  to  ripen 
them.  With  the  Grapes  thoroughly  ripe  the  wood  and  foliage  will 
be  well  matured,  so  that  all  spray  and  laterals  may  be  removed 
down  to  the  chief  buds.  Liberal  rentilatloii  will  be  required  upon 
all  favourable  oooasions,  and  as  the  foliage  ripens  the  temperature 
nay  be  allowed  to  fall  to  a  minimum  of  60**.  Late  Grapes  require  to 
hang  some  time  before  being  In  suluhle  condition  for  table.  These 
and  other  ripe  Grapes  will  require  eiamining  twice  a  week,  and  to 
prevent  dust  settling  on  the  berries  sweeping  and  raking  must  be 
avoided  as  much  as  poeaible.  There  must  not  be  any  farther  delay 
In  pruning  Tine*  that  are  intended  tor  supplying  GrapM  early  in 
May.    Dims  the  Tine*  with  an  insecticide,  and  clean  tli*  honae 


thoroughly,  keeping  it  cool  to  ensure  complete  rest  until  about  the 
second  week  in  Korember.  Vines  that  were  pruned  last  September, 
and  intended  to  afford  ripe  fmit  in  March  or  early  April,  should  now 
have  the  house  closed,  but  do  not  allow  the  day  temperature  to 
exceed  C&°  without  free  ventilation.  Fermenting  material  inside  will 
assist  the  Tinea  in  starting,  but  it  is  neceasaiy  that  it  he  prepared 
by  damping  and  tumiug  it  over  a  few  times  in  a  heap.  If  the  roots 
of  the  Vines  have  access  to  outside  borders,  some  fermenting  material 
should  be  placed  on  them  at  least  a  fortnight  before  closing  the 
houses,  or  at  least  the  application  of  fire  heat.  The  earliest  Tinea  in 
pots  may  now  be  started,  and  if  a  little  bottom  heat  can  be  afioided 
them  they  will  start  better ;  the  te  mperature  at  the  base  of  the  pota 
not  exceeding  70"  until  the  Tines  ore  growing.  The  temperatnre  at 
starting  should  not  exceed  6&*  artificially,  and  66°  by  day  without  free 
TentiUUon,  hot  It  may  gradually  he  increased  to  GG°  by  day  artifidally, 
and  70°  to  76°  with  sun  heat,  and  G0°  at  night,  falling  to  65°  in  the 
morning.  The  canes  should  be  slung  in  a  horizontal  position  to 
induce  them  to  push  their  buds  evenly  throughout  the  length  ot  the 
rods.  The  house  and  Vines  should  be  damped  two  or  three  tjmea  a 
day.  Young  Vines  will  show  a  disposition  to  continue  grovring, but  this 
must  hs  checked  by  moderate  stopping,  and  the  ripening  of  the  wood 
facilitated  h;  keeping  a  high  and  di;  temperature  tlkrough  the  day 
and  hy  shutting  off  the  beat  and  opening  the  ventilators  by  night. 
Where  bracken  is  plentifnl  a  good  supply  should  be  pr^ared  for 
covering  up  Ute  borders  before  the  ehutten  are  placed  on  for  the 

Pita, — Tonng  growing  plants  should  now  be  arranged  BO  as  to 
obtain  the  fnllest  benefit  of  sun  heat.  With  the  diminution  of  this 
a  corresponding  reduction  ot  temperature  should  take  place  until  it 
reaches  the  artificial  winter  standard— vis.,  S6'>  to  G0°  at  night  and 
65"  in  the  daytime.  WhonsTer  circumstancee  are  favourable  ventilate 
freely.  Pay  great  attention  to  watering  at  the  roots,  making  a  weekly 
inspection,  and  whenever  a  plant  needs  water  supply  it  oopioualj  at 
the  tame  temperatnre  as  that  of  the  bouse.  Continne  70*  as  the 
minimum  for  fruiting  plants,  7&*  artificially  in  the  daytime,  and  S0« 
to  W  with  sun  heat,  closing  at  86°,  sprinkling  the  surfaces  of  the 
pathways  as  they  become  dry,  and  occasionally  syringe  the  plants  on 
fine  sunny  aftemoona.  Keep  the  bottom  beat  steady  at  65"  to  EKP, 
Avoid  too  much  water  at  the  roots,  as  this  !■  apt  to  cause  the  &nit 
when  ripe  to  cot  black  at  the  centre,  especially  daring  the  winter  and 
spring  months. 

Ptachti  and  Ktctariatt. — The  treea  In  the  earliest  forced  house 
have  now  lost  their  foliage,  and  if  any  pruning  or  dressing  be  needed 
the  trees  shODld  be  attended  to  before  tying  them  to  tlie  trellises. 
The  borders  may  be  pointed  over,  the  loose  surface  soil  removed> 
fresh  loam  and  decayed  mannre  supplied,  adding  about  12  per  cent 
of  half-inch  bones  or  bone  meal,  and  a  similar  per^centage  of  wood 
ashes,  following  with  a  good  watering.  The  roof  lights  may  remaia 
off  nntil  November,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  them  to  ward 
off  heavy  rains  and  probably  snow,  air  being  freely  admitted,  except 
daring  frost.  Allow  the  outside  borders  of  early  houses  to  have  the 
benefit  of  whatever  rains  may  tall  In  October,  afterwards  protect 
them  with  litter,  shutters,  or  tarpaulin.  The  foliage  of  treea  started 
early  in  the  year  will  be  falling,  and  should  be  cleared  away  as  they 
fall.  When  they  are  all  down  lose  no  time  in  having  the  bouse 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  treea  pruned,  dresaed,  and  tied  to  tlu 
trellises,  top-dresdug  the  border  as  before  advised  unless  the  treea 
have  been  lifted  or  root-pruned  this  season,  whan  It  will  not,  of 
course,  be  necessary.  Late  houses  should  be  proceeded  with  as  the 
trees  are  cleared  of  their  crops  in  lifting  wholly  or  partially  as  may 
bs  necessary,  any  operation  neceasitatiug  interference  wiOi  the  roota 
being  beat  performed  whilst  the  treea  are  in  leaf.  Where  thereisany 
shitting  of  treea  or  transplanting  from  walls  needed  it  should  be  done 
whilst  the  trees  are  in  leaf,  the  wood  and  foliage  being  mature  before 
doing  ao,  as  immature  growths  ai«  liable  to  shrivel  If  the  trees  an 
distnibed  at  the  roots  too  early. 


StoM.— Wbete  climbing  plants  are  trained  np  the  raftera  and  flower 
In  the  auramer,  auch  as  Aristolochias,  Passifioras,  to,,  they  ahonld  be 
cut  beely  back  now  to  allow  plenty  of  light  to  reach  the  plauta  that 
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Btand  under  them ;  bnt  IpomsBa  HorsfalluB  and  plants  of  a  similar 
habit  that  flower  through  the  winter  most  not  be  pruned  now,  as 
what  is  cut  away  will  necessarily  reduce  the  number  of  flowers.  The 
following  dimbers  are  in  flower  now : — ^Bougainrillea  glabra,  Stepha- 
notis  floribunda,  Passiflora  Madonna,  P.  kermesina,  P.  princeps, 
P.  calycina,  and  P.  Countess  Guiglini ;  Allamandas  and  Dipladenias. 
Btephanotis  floribunda  must  not  be  cut-in  at  this  season.  The  best 
plan  to  insure  bloom  with  this  plant  is  to  grow  it  in  a  light  position, 
and  not  too  moist,  allowing  it  to  remain  on  the  roof  through  the 
winter  and  for  flowering,  after  which  thin-out  or  cut  well-in,  and 
encourage  fresh  growth  for  the  ensuing  season. 

Allamandas  intended  for  early  flowering  that  will  need  to  be  cut 
back  at  the  commencement  of  the  coming  year  should  now  receiTe 
no  more  water  than  will  keep  them  from  flagging  severely.  Keep 
the  plants  near  to  the  glass  in  a  warm  dry  atmosphere,  and  a  free 
circulation  of  air  where  it  will  not  affect  other  plants  injuriously. 
Bipening  stOTO  plants  by  plenty  of  light  and  a  moderate  dry  atmo- 
sphere is  every  way  more  satisfactory  than  the  low  temperature 
sometimes  resorted  to  to  induce  rest.  Ixoras  that  have  become  too 
large  should  now  be  cut  well  back ;  and  if  there  is  any  mealy  bug  wash 
the  plants  thoroughly  with  an  insecticide,  repeating  the  operation 
two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  ten  days.  Where  stoye  plants 
are  grown  in  large  numbers  and  sufficient  heat  is  employed  to  have 
them  in  good  condition  mealy  bug  increases  rapidly.  This  is  the 
best  time  in  the  year  to  endearour  to  destroy  it,  as  an  onslaught  now 
made  and  persisted  in  for  this  and  next  month,  when  the  insects 
increase  rery  slowly  and  the  plant  Is  at  rest  and  better  able  to  bear 
an  application  of  the  mixture,  will  prove  most  effectual.  Every  part 
of  the  plants  from  the  soil  to  the  point  of  the  shoots,  every  crack 
and  inequality,  must  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  this  should  not<1i)e 
done  once  but  half  a  dozen  times,  so  that  no  insects  escape.  Old  tan 
or  similar  material  must  be  clei^ed  away,  every  hole  or  crevice  in 
the  brickwork  stopped  up,  and  thoroughly  wash  the  walls  with  lime, 
the  woodwork  where  necessary  being  painted  thoroughly. 

Begonias  of  the  winter-flowering  section  should  receive  every 
encouragement,  supplying  liquid  manure,  giving  all  the  light  pos- 
sible, and  sufficient  heat,  but  no  more  than  is  requisite  to  induce 
their  flowers  to  open  freely.  So  treated  the  flowers  in  a  cut  state 
will  last  much  longer  than  those  from  plants  grown  in  a  hot,  moist, 
and  dark  house. 

Richardlai, — A  few  plants  should  now  be  placed  in  heat  for  early 
flowering ;  a  temperature  of  55^  at  night  is  ample,  and  65^  by  day, 
as  when  kept  warmer  they  become  weak  in  leaf  and  flower,  not  bear- 
ing moving  to  a  conservatory  where  the  temperature  is  lower ;  there- 
fore to  ensure  dwarf  sturdy  plants  keep  them  near  the  glass,  keep 
them  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  and  ventilate  the  house 
moderately. 

LUy  of  the  Fa22esf.— A  few  pots  or  pans  of  these  should  now  be 
placed  in  heat,  the  flowers  being  at  no  time  more  acceptable  than 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  Boots  that  have  been  forced  in  spring  and 
continued  under  glass  until  the  growth  was  completed,  and  then 
placed  outdoors  to  rest,  will  have  well-developed  crowns,  and  can 
readily  be  forced.  At  this  season  a  bottom  heat  of  85^  to  90^  for 
single  crowns  is  absolutely  essential,  so  as  to  g^ve  the  roots  a  start  in 
advance  of  the  tops,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  go  blind.  Covering 
ihem  with  pots  is  often  attended  by  the  flowers  going  blind  when 
the  cover  is  removed,  and  if  pots  are  employed  at  all  they  should 
be  removed  gradually  so  as  to  inure  them  by  degrees  to  full  light. 
Place  a  few  more  Boman  Hyacinths,  Paper  White  and  Double 
Boman  Narcissus,  in  moderate  heat  to  insure  a  succession  of  flowers  ; 
keep  them  near  to  the  glass,  and  in  a  temperature  of  about  55** 
artificially. 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBUBBAN  GABDENING. 

TLOWBR  GARDEN. 

PeJaf^OftltfffM^^-Frost  has  already  been  experienced  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  may  shortly  be  anticipated  in  most  parts,  however  favour- 
ably situated  they  may  be ;  therefore  the  lifting  and  potting  of  choice 
PeUrgoninms,  or  of  any  of  which  there  are  insufficiency  of  cuttings 
Btmok,  should  no  longer  be  delayed.    The  common  varieties  may  be 


packed  thickly  in  boxes,  but  those  of  the  bronse,  zonal,  or  tricolor 
types  should  either  be  potted  off.  rather  thickly  in  5-inch  or  6-inch 
pots,  or  singly  in  8-inch  pots.  Lift  the  plants  with  a  fork,  pick  off 
the  oldest  leaves,  trim-in  the  roots  with  a  knife,  and  place  the  plants 
in  pots  or  boxes  firmly.  Employ  shallow  well-drained  boxes ;  the 
pots  to  be  also  well  drained.  Any  common  light  sandy  soil  will  do, 
provided  it  is  not  dust  dry.  With  regard  to  watering,  much  depends 
upon  where  the  plants  are  to  be  wintered.  In  any  case  no  water 
should  be  given  till  the  roots  are  healed,  or  damping  off  will  probably 
be  the  result.  Those  that  are  to  be  kept  in  frames  should  have  a  dry 
well-drained  bottom,  receive  abundance  of  air,  and  have  the  decaying 
leaves  frequently  picked  off.  The  best  places  for  them  are  on  the 
back  shelves,  the  syringing  shelves  of  vineries,  or  the  back  shelves 
of  the  g^reenhouse ;  bnt  the  autumn-struck  cuttings  should  receive 
the  preference  for  these  positions,  the  older  plants,  especially  the 
common  varieties,  being  most  hardy.  Old  plants  are  sometimes  cut 
back  when  lifted,  but  the  above  plan  is  best,  and  besides  it  gives  an 
'opportunity  of  striking  more  cuttings  in  the  spring.  Autumn-struck 
plants  may  be  placed  in  their  winter  quarters,  but  should  receive  as 
much  light  and  air  as  possible,  and  be  kept  almost  dust-dry  at  the 
roots  to  prevent  them  making  strong  growth,  the  result  of  which  is 
to  make  them  much  more  susceptible  of  injury  from  frost  and  damp. 

Ageratunu  and  Lobelieud — ^Although  these  come  remarkably  true  in 
some  instances  from  seed  they  are  best  propagated  by  cuttings,  as 
they  then  make  a  much  more  even  and  more  fioriferous  gn^wth. 
Select  any  that  are  of  marked  superiority,  and  lift  with  a  small  ball. 
Place  the  Ageratums  in  6-inch  pots,  and  the  Lobelias  in  4-inch  pots. 
Brain  well,  employ  moderately  rich  soil,  and  pot  firmly.  Water 
them,  and  place  in  a  somewhat  shady  position  in  a  house,  or  keep 
them  rather  close  in  a  frame  till  established.  Both  may  be  trimmed- 
in,  but  not  very  closely.  Yerbenas,  with  the  exception  of  Y.  venosa, 
do  not  lift  well,  neither  do  Heliotropes  and  Petunias  ;  but  where 
cuttings  were  not  struck  during  August  the  attempt  should  be  made 
both  to  strike  cuttings  if  a  little  bottom  heat  is  available,  and  also 
to  lift  a  few  old  plants,  the  latter  to  be  treated  as  advised  for  the 
Ageratu  ms,  using,  however,  5-inch  pots  for  them.  Yerbena  venosa 
strikes  most  readily  from  the  roots  in  the  spring,  and  as  they  are  not 
quite  hardy  a  good  quantity  should  be  lifted  with  the  roots  entire 
if  possible,  have  their  top  trimmed-in,  and  be  packed  thickly  and 
flatly  in  shallow  boxes.  If  rather  moist  soil  be  used  no  water  will  be 
required,  especially  if  they  be  wintered  in  cold  frames. 

Abuiiion  Thompsoni  and  Veronica  Andenoni  variegata, — These  after 
doing  good  service  in  the  flower  garden  can  be  readily  lifted  and 
prove  equally  as  effective  in  the  greenhouse  during  the  dull  winter 
months,  and  be  much  superior  to  any  that  may  have  been  kept  in 
pots.  Lift  with  a  good  ball  which  may  be  reduced  so  as  to  go  into 
8-inch  pots,  and  still  smaller  in  the  case  of  the  Yeronica.  Employ 
good  soil,  water  after  potting,  and  keep  them  somewhat  close  and 
shaded  for  a  time. 

Dahlias. — ^Those  that  are  unnamed  should  each  have  a  label  bearing 
a  description  of  the  variety  for  future  guidance  fastened  to  the  bottom 
of  their  stems,  and  old  labels  renewed  where  required  as  soon  as  they 
are  damaged  by  a  slight  frost,  or  if  a  very  severe  frost  be  imminent 
cut  down  the  plants  to  within  9  inches  of  their  base ;  lift  carefully, 
clear  the  tubers  from  soil,  and  when  these  are  thoroughly  dry  pack 
them  away  in  a  dry  shed.  A  little  dry  soil  may  be  worked  in  among 
the  tubers,  and  they  should  be  protected  from  severe  frosts.  They 
will  keep  plump  in  a  oool  dry  cellar  if  placed  in  a  single  layer 
without  any  soil  about  them. 

Cannot  if  in  a  well-drained  position  may  be  wintered  in  the 
open  ground,  provided  they  are  well  protected  with  leaf  soil,  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  or  other  material;  but  the  simplest  plan  is  to  lift  the 
clumps  with  a  little  earth  attached  and  store  away  with  the  Dahlias. 
Clumps  wintered  in  a  cool  dry  cellar  started  readily  last  spring, 
whereas  many  in  pots  wintered  in  a  cool  house  failed  to  start  afresh. 
The  GK>lden  and  White  Marguerites  (Chrysanthemum  frutescens) 
may  be  readily  lifted,  and  can  be  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  or  green- 
house. A  strong  plant  will  give  a  number  of  cuttings  in  the  spring, 
which  will  strike  readily  in  heat. 

VioUu  and  SkrMjf  CoA^eofaruUd— These  require  similar  treatment, 
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beings  propagated  by  cnttings  at  tbiB  time  of  the  year.  Shallow  cold 
frames  ara  suitable  both  for  striking  and  wintering  them,  fire  heat 
being  in  j  orions  to  both.  Place  a  layer  of  rough  material  in  the  bottom 
of  the  beds  for  the  frames,  orer  this  place  a  layer  of  light  sandy  soU, 
about  6  inches  in  depth,  and  on  this  place  a  layer  of  sifted  soil,  which 
may  consist  of  equal  parts  leaf  soil  and  loam,  with  a  liberal  quantity 
of  either  road  grit  or  sand.  Make  this  level  and  firm,  sprinkle  orer  a 
little  more  sand  and  dibble  in  the  cuttings,  in  the  case  of  the  Calceo- 
larias 2  or  8  inches  apart  each  way,  and  the  Violas  a  trifle  thicker. 
The  Calceolaria  cnttings  may  be  abont  4  inches  in  length,  trimming 
off  the  lower  leaves  and  cutting  to  a  joint,  and  the  Violas  made  in 
the  same  way  may  be  abont  3  inches  in  lengfth.  Water  them  in 
through  a  fine  rose  pot,  keep  close  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine 
during  the  day,  and  protect  with  mats  during  frosty  weather. 

Mitcellaneous  Bedding  Plantt, — ^Echeveria  metallica,  Pachjphytum 
bracteosum,  and  Eleinia  repene  should  be  lifted  and  either  potted 
ofl  singly  into  small  pots  or  they  may  be  packed  closely  in  boxes. 
Any  light  soil  will  suit  them,  and  they  may  be  wintered  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  providing  they  receive  but  little  moisture  at  the  roots. 
If  plants  of  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolinm  variegatum  are  lifted 
they  should  be  potted  firmly  in  8-inch  pots,  employing  sandy  soil. 
Place  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  rather  warm  greenhouse,  and  water 
sparingly.  Altemantheras,  Coleus  Verschaffeltii,  and  Iresines  when 
lifted  should  be  placed  in  small  pots,  and  require  the  temperature  of 
a  plant  stove  to  establish  and  also  to  winter  them.  Bedum  glaucum 
is  quite  hardy,  but  a  few  roots  of  Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica 
should  be  lifted  and  wintered  in  boxes,  or  planted  out  rather  thinly 
in  cold  frames,  as  it  succumbs  during  a  severe  winter.  Echeveria 
secunda  glauca  is  not  quite  hardy,  and  should  be  jacked  away  closely 
in  a  somewhat  dry  position  where  they  can  be  protected  during  severe 
weather.  They  may  be  packed  on  their  sides  in  banks  made  against 
a  warm  wall,  or  in  cone-shaped  heaps,  and  be  covered  with  mats 
during  severe  weather.  They  may  also  be  tied-up  in  bunches  and 
suspended  in  vineries  on  the  back  walls  of  greenhouses.  Cuttings  of 
the  useful  and  hardy  Euonymus  radicans  variegata  may  yet  be  in- 
serted in  sandy  soil  under  handlights  or  in  the  open,  and  a  handlight 
is  also  suitable  for  the  present  propagation  of  Veronica  incana, 
Lenoophyton  Brownii,  and  the  Golden  Thyme. 
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"Wm.  Bumsey,  Waltham  Cross. — Catalogue  of  Roses. 

L.  Spath,  Eidpniokentrasse,  Berlin. — Cataiogue  of  Plantij  Shrubs^ 
and  Trees. 

Andr^  Leroy,  Angers  (Maine-et-Loire),  France. — List  of  Trees  and 
Shrvbs. 

Hogg  k  Robertson.  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin.— Cota?oy««  of  Bulbs. 

Osbom  A  Sons,  Fulham,  London.— Ca^/c^uM  of  Fruit  TreeSj  Hardy 
Trees,  and  Shrubs. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


%*  All  correspoDdenoe  ahotild  be  directed  either  to  '^  The  Editors  " 
or  to  '^The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request  that 
no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing 
80  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questionti  at  once.  All 
axticles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Books  (TT.  C.  B.).—The  "Garden  MantuJ"  contains  much  more  practical 
fttformation  on  the  subjects  to  which  yon  olhxde  than  does  the  other  book 
which  yon  mention ;  bnt  only  Ian;e  anH  erpeiomre  volumes  contain  **  full 
details  of  the  cultnre  and  forcing  of  all  kinds  of  plants,  vegetables,  and  fraits 
dnrfng  winter.**  You  will  find  the  •*  Garden  Mannal "  very  nsef ol,  and  further 
information  can  be  bad  through  the  columns  of  the  JomnaL 

Old  Hotbads  ildem).—lt  the  manaie,  as  it  nsoaUy  is  after  ftarmenting  in 
heaps  for  some  months,  is  in  a  moist  and  decayed  state.  It  is  of  no  farther  use  for 
heating  purposes,  and  is  only  of  value,  and  this  value  is  great,  for  enriching  the 
soil.  Any  dry  portions  may  be  shaken  out  and  mixed  with  fresh  stable  manure 
and  leaves  for  future  beds. 


Joamalim  (4r&,  DuNIn,  and  OrAer*).— We  are  ebliged  hj  year  Isttsra,  bat 
it  is  not  necessary  to  publish  them.  The  circumstance  is  amusing,  and  the 
article  to  which  yon  allude  Is  certainly  original  this  time,  and  not  purloined. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  objecttom  to  its  pnbUcafelon,  as  it  is  a  oontlBSrion  of  a 
disreputable  practice. 

Pmnlnff  Fruit  Trees  (F.  /.).— As  you  say  your  trees  have  been  well 
attended  to  anrlng  the  summer  and  need  little  winter  pruning,  we  presume  that 
all  the  sun  and  air  poasihle  have  been  admitted  to  the  wood  and  foliage,  fitlll 
you  ask  if  the  side  shoots  should  be  shortened  to  three  or  four  leaves  now.  If 
the  toves  are  in  a  healthy  free-growing  state  the  shoots  may  be  so  shortened  at 
once,  bnt  if  the  growth  is  at  all  weak  a  few  more  leaves  would  be  advantagsoos 
rather  than  otherwise.  Winter  pruning  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
have  fallen  ftrom  the  trees.  In  removing  trees  it  is  desirable  to  take  out  all  the 
roots  possiUe,  but  we  do  not  think  the  few  of  which  yon  speak  will  be  injoitaas 
to  the  other  trees.  If  the  timber  intended  for  garden  frames  is  oreosoted  a  few 
months  before  the  frames  are  nsed  they  will  not  be  injurious  to  the  plsnts  that 
are  placed  in  them. 

Sam  YovjBig  Apple  (/.  /.,  Cork).^Yon  have  been  rightly  informed  that 
this  Apple  is  of  Irish  origin.  It  is  a  small  dessert  Apple  of  excellent  quality, 
and  was  introduced  to  pubHc  notice  by  Mr.  Boberteon,  nnnerymaa  of  mkenny. 
You  may  safely  add  it  to  your  collection. 

CoTorlng  LattlCQivork  (iSioofc).— As  you  require  a  screen  we  prasuBe 

your  latticework  must  be  covered  with  an  evergreen  plant ;  if  this  is  so  there  Is 
none  equal  to  Ivy.  Hedera  Bagneriana  is  a  free  grower  and  has  haadsoue 
foliage.  If  an  evugreen  plant  Is  not  essential  Ampelopsis  Yeitchi  would  be 
suitable.  There  are  also  evergreen  Roses  if  vou  prefer  plants  of  this  nature. 
The  Ivy  if  employed  would  need  to  be  seeurad  to  the  trelhs  tor  a  time  at  Isast, 
but  the  An^elopsis  will  cling  to  anything. 

Wild  Flowers  of  Qreat  Brltaia  (Aosa).— There  is  no  Linnieaa  index 
to  this  work,  bnt  there  is  a  systematic  index  according  to  the  natural  amnge- 
ment  to  each  volume.    Ko  SSI  is  tiie  last  omnber. 

Orapaa  Bto^ldy  (B.  2).).r-Look  ovor  the  bmiehcs  carefidly  every  menring 
and  remove  every  berry  that  has  the  slightest  appeaxanoe  of  mould  upon  it,  as 
one  berry  will  speedily  aifect  the  rest,  and  the  bunches  If  not  attended  to  will 
soon  be  spoiled.  Em|doy  a  litUe  lire  heat,  and  admit  air  frsely  Iqr  both  flnint  «id 
top  ventilators  on  all  fine  days.  If  you  have  plants  in  the  house,  water  them 
with  the  greatest  care,  only  pouring  as  much  water  in  each  pot  as  the  soil  will 
absorb,  aad  not  spiUing  a  drc^  on  the  floor.  The  temperature  of  tiw  homm 
should  not  be  much  below  45°  at  night ;  this  with  a  dry  atmosphexe  will  arrest 
the  spread  of  the  mould.  Possibly  the  bunches  have  not  been  thtoned  snfllotently 
—the  closer  the  berries  are  packed  together  the  more  liable  are  tbcgr  to  deds^. 

Rosea  iB  IralABd  (<sr^o).— We  are  glad  to  hear  of  your  soooeBS.  Boses 

are  excellently  grown  in  many  Irish  gardens,  and  there  is  no  reason  that  thej 
should  not  be  grown  there  quite  as  in  ell  as  in  any  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions. 
As  a  Rose  for  your  poroh  you  cannot  do  better  than  plant  Gloire  de  Dijon.  We 
do  not  know  any  other  variety  tbat  so  well  combines  all  the  properties  yon 
enumerate  of  being  *  hardy,  a  tree  grower,  and  producing  fine  aad  sweet  tdooms 
early  and  late  in  the  season." 

Propagating*  Ageratums  (Z>.  ir«66).— We  know  of'no  more  simple  and 
certain  mode  than  potting  a  tesw  old  plants  from  the  beds,  choosing  the  moet 
sturdy.  They  may  be  partially  cut  down,  and  if  well  watMed  will  aooo  be 
established.  One  good  plant  will  afford  ^cuttings  in  the  spring  from  which  a 
hundred  plants  may  be  raised  by  the  1st  of  May.  It  is  rather  lato  now  fbr  in- 
serting onttinga.  and  taking  up  a  few  old  plants  win  be  the  best  mode  of  iasor- 
ing  a  stock.  They  m«y  be  safely  wintered  in  a  greenhouse  or  vinery  from  which 
frost  is  excluded. 

Wormleighton'a  Seedling  Potato  (Otd  Subscriber^.— Xt  this  variety 
was  raised,  as  we  are  informed  it  was,  by  Mr.  Wormleighton,  the  above  h  its 
correct  name.  The  name  is  spelled  in  three  dHAnrent  ways  by  three  gardening 
journals.  We  readily,  as  you  know,  answer  all  the  questims  we  can  that  sm 
submitted  to  us,  and  we  are  not  accitstoraed  to  receive  complaints  from  oon- 
trlbutoTS  whom  we  have  endeavoured  to  supply  with  the  most  accmate  informa- 
tion we  could  obtain.  Your  letter  of  last  week  contained  a  complaint  net 
couched  in  the  most  pleasant  terms.  Our  courtesy  is  at  least  eoual  to  your  own. 
You  have  asked  us  many  questions,  which  we  have  answered ;  we  have  only 
asked  you  one,  which  you  have  not  answered.  We  aak  it  again.  Why  do  yaa  net 
send  your  name  and  address  ? 

Bmaaels  Sprouts  (A  Reader).— Uemoying  the  heads  from  the  plants 
may  slightly  aeceleiate  the  production  of  sprouts :  but  there  is  little  gained  bv 
the  operation,  as  if  wet  weather  follows  alternating  with  frost  the  centias  <rf 
the  plants  may  decay.  Yon  ought  to  have  sown  the  seed  earlier  and  grown  the 
plants  more  generously  had  yon  required  side  sprouts  at  the  pfeamt  time. 
Some  gardeners  cut  ofl  a  portion  of  the  leaves  from  the  stem  for 
earlier  growth  of  sprouts,  but  we  have  not  tried  the  practice. 

Wormoaats  on  Lawns  (W.  M.  <7i«o*e).— Place  a  peck  of  quicklime  in 
thirty  gallons  of  watsr,  stir  well  up,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  few  days  until  it 
is  quite  clear ;  then  water  the  lawn  th<«oughly  with  the  dear  linia  water.  TIm 
worms  win  come  to  the  surface,  when  they  may  be  swept  up  and  cleaxed  away 
This  is  an  old  and  useful  mode  of  eradication,  but  last  year  ICeesn.  ]>lek  Bad- 
clyffo  II  Go.  stated  in  our  columns  tliat  if  1  os.  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  disaolvvd 
in  a  Itttle  hot  water  and  then  mixed  well  In  forty  gallons  of  pump  water,  and 
applied  to  the  lawn  with  aa  ordinary  watering  caa  in  Aeevening  after  a  shower, 
the  worms  will  disappear,  and  the  grass  will  not  sufBer  any  injuiy. 

Bbododendrons  for  Beds  <C.  />..  North  WaUi)  —u  you  oider  yoor  oar- 
seryman  to  send  you  dwarf  and  doee-growlng  varieties  they  will,  if  transplanted 
occasionally,  be  some  time  before  they  ''outgrow  their  qnarlen ;  **  w4ien  tbay 
do  so  you  must  thin  them,  removing  some  of  the  shrubs  to  other  positloas. 
Severe  pmntug  will  not  answer  your  purpose.  October  or  early  Kovember  is  a 
good  time  for  transplanting  these  shrubs  and  Ealmias. 

Dianthoaea  and  Aqnilegiaa  (J<Pm).—ln  some  soils  and  districts  Dianthus 
Beddewigii  passes  the  winter  quite  safely  in  the  open  ground,  espeoially  wtaa 
the  plants  have  been  raised  ia  the  open  and  grown  thinly,  not  thickly  cmwded 
in  pots,  pans,  or  boxes.  Not  knowing  the  condition  of  your  plants  we  are  quite 
unable  to  say  it  they  will  Withstand  the  inclemencies  of  the  winter ;  if  they 
will  not,  the  preteotion  of  a  frame  would  be  better  than  pkictnirthem  in  a  meen- 
house  where  they  would  inevitably  become  drawn  and  rendered  too  weakly  fer 
flowering  well.  Only  a  small  per-oentage  of  the  seedlings  of  Aqoilc«ia  caerulea 
hybxida  are  identical  with  the  orlgtaal  fona^bnta  number  «f  piettyvarirtiM 
usually  result  from  a  packet  of  seed. 


Wintering  Fuchsias  (/).  .4.,  Oxon).— Your  old  planto  tbat  have 
flowering  and  now  losing  their  leaves  may  be  safely  wintered  in  any  cool  dark  or 
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llRht  pUc«  horn  whicb  tnst  li  atlaaea.  Witer  ihanld  ta  gndullr  withliald 
tram  tka  pluta,  ud  io  ■  ibon  Uih  all  tbe  InTn  nuj  be  ifakksD  off.  Only 
laOdflit  nWr  wlU  Ukd  be  ntaded  to  Imp  tbe  iraxl  Imh  bbiI  th*  prjndii*] 
wota  from  riirlwlllng.  ud  tbe  pluts  will  t»  a*  well  nnder  tbe  bU«<  o(«  greni- 
hauHoriaac^luulo  illiilit  place  udIU  giguol  taebgiowtta  anapparaat 
iQtba  iprliv.irben  llgbt  laeueptlal. 


(T  quite  KiiialvlMDMolnil  Id  York  RigBata,  lua  m  bars  alio  idbb  Cb«  tnben 

dou,  and  tbli  varietj  we  baTs  ihd  take  Uw  B»t  pdie  in  a  cumpiitltlini  gl 
cwkcd  dlabci  ot  all  tbe  mgat  Mtogined  EDgUlb  Tarietio,  wbile  trom  otbcr  toils 
tlwH  not  attobvoitM.  Ag  imt  Boil  ii  llgbt,  tfaln.  ud  drr,  jDo  miv  Hrfel; 
trj  (ka  Paacbbkng. 

Btoiing  Cmnnu  (aii»m*an\—Siiai  of  tbe  itnmK-ffiowlii 
knpiaM;  Intbegnund  If  Uienrtaca  to  connd  a  hMt  tbiek 
'-'-■ ib.._. 


and  iiiBt' below  Uug  cjm,  ■■  Indicated  by  Uh  t 

4BM  of  Fnit  (yuif  Jbnb).— The  Plum  la  Pond'i  BMdtlii«.    No.  I 

I  d'Amanlii;  3,  fienrrd  DleL     (Gni'v'  fl«ila}  —  Ttere  miut  hata  bneri 

bi  pKlcing  the  tnilt  In  Uie  flial  iubamii.  which  wag  nndoubledlj 


AlMetoD.  _  _   _      _  „ 

lu  tbii  WMk  an  KelnetU  de  Canada.  (/.  PmUiero}. 
laadbaiT ;  3»  Faderid  Fearmaln ;  4,A>h^i'™-  "  i^-» 
PeantlB  1  T, LoDdou Pip]^.    (J./.i 


Hire  dB  U^naflv ; 


UuDdl:  : 


POULTRY,   PteiOH,   AHD    BEE    CHRONICLE. 


EOTATIONS  FOR  CHOPPING  LIGHT  SOILS. 
TUIS  ia  a  Bnbject  affscting  a  veiy  (>xteiiHiTe  pratiou  of  the  king' 
dom,  tor  light  boUs  are  not  eonSued  to  vtj  'partkulai  county  or 
diririot  either  in  Eogland,  Scotland,  or  Ireland ;  and  when  we 
coQwder  the  farutions  of  toil  which  come  under  the  name  of  light 
laad,  and  take  into  account  the  effect  of  the  climate  npon  erop- 
ptDg,  tbe  importance  of  the  tack  we  ba«e  UDdertaken  i)  at  once 
indicAted.  At  the  same  time  it  moat  be  undeTstood  that  ejttcme 
of  noj^ing  go  a  long  way  towtrdi  inBuenctng  the  mode  of 
-  stocking  the  land,  eapeciallj  as  regards  sheep.  It  is  iaid  by 
Eoow  fomen  that  sheep  do  not  pay — tbat  ia  to  my,  tbey  do  not 
yield  a  dinet  profit ;  bat  there  are  two  ways  to  view  thta  matter, 
for  in  case  we  charge  tbe  animals  witb  the  cost  of  their  food  in 
crops  tkay  consume— tbat  is,  rent,  tithes,  rates,  labonr,  tillage, 
mannre,  Ice. — it  will  not  always  show  a  direct  pioBt ;  bat  it  most 
be  boniA  in  niad  tbat  this  Is  the  only  way  of  selling  our  green 


ciop^  Joc,  by  the  amoant  realised  from  meat  made  thrcnigb  their 
consumption,  or  by  animals  reared  and  sold  as  lean  stock.  Hie 
important  point,  bowerer,  next  to  be  considered  is  the  treading 
and  manuring  the  land  obtains  by  ibeep,  for  under  tbe  heading 
of  "Light  Soils"  we  meet  with  land  whicb  wonld  be  absolutely 
sterile  if  it  trare  not  for  the  Grmnesa  contributed  tiy  the  tread  of 
the  sheep  during  tbeir  consnmption  of  roots  and  green  crops  upon 
tbe  Uad.  Again,  it  must  be  further  considered  tbat  tbe  manure 
left  by  sbeep  is  alncet  tbe  only  way  in  whiA  outlying  land  can 
be  advantageously  dressed  and  rendered  prodnctire  of  cereal  and 
other  crops  forsale.  We  haTe  thought  it  necessary  to  make  these 
remarks,  because  in  setting  oat  various  rotations  of  cropping  tbe 
adrantagee  of  stock  may  not  be  directly  referred  to,  but  must  ba 
understood  as  part  of  almost  any  system  of  cropping  connected 
with  light  land.  Artificial  manures  often  fail  in  their  effect  upon 
certain  soils ;  and  in  the  absence  of  sheep  the  labonr  of  rendering 
the  land  firm,  although  aided  by  the  use  o(  the  best  implemcnta^ 
would  be  Teiy  costly,  and  eren  then  neTcr  equal  to  the  tread  of 
tbe  sbcep. 

PreTions  to  any  remarks  upon  actual  cropping  w«  must  allnde 
to  certain  applications  upwi  light  land,  with  the  object  of  consoli- 
dating it  and  readering  it  more  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
beat  and  drought ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  every  reason  wby  we 
should  arail  ourselTes  of  an  addition  to  the  land  of  sobstanoe* 
which  will  have  a  double  action — that  is  to  say,  both  mechani- 
cal and  chemical.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  apply  to  light 
and  blowing  sands,  ss  well  as  thin  gravels,  a  large  and  liberal 
dressing  of  clay  of  the  most  tenacious  kind  witkin  reach,  so  at 
to  diminish  the  coat  of  cartage  ;  but  the  quantity  to  be  need  is  a 
matter  of  great  consequence,  for  if  we  give  too  heavy  a  dressing 
it  makes  the  land  work  unkindly.  We  cannot  therefore  recom- 
mend more  than  12  or  H  yards,  or  one-horse  cartloads  per  acre, 
for  one  dressing,  preferring  to  give  another  dressing  at  a  future 
time  rather  than  a  heavy  quantity  at  once.  We  also  recommend 
a  liberal  dressing  of  mannre  salt,  fishery  salt,  or  kainit  at  the 
same  time  as  the  clay  is  applied.  There  is,  however,  a  better 
dressing  than  the  ordinary  yellow,  red,  or  blue  clay,  which 
usually  contains  but  little  chemical  qualities  besides  potash,  and 
this  varying  gteaUy  in  degree ;  we  mean  the  calcareous  clay, 
usually  compounded  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay,  and  commonly 
called  marl.  Tbe  best  mart  is  generally  found  in  tliosa  districts 
where  the  chalk  Eoils  meet  tbe  clay.  This  is  the  best  of  all  soils 
for  the  improvement  of  any  light  land,  but  especially  wheis 
sharp  white  sand  or  fine  gravel  prevails,  This  marl  not  only 
acts  its  pnrt  in  consolidating  the  land,  bat  improves  its  chemical 
composition,  the  latter  being  as  essential  as  tlie  former.  We 
often  find  these  sands  and  gravels  particularly  subject  to  weeds, 
and  also  unfavourable  to  healthy  vegetation,  especially  in  the 
cultivation  of  Swedes  and  Turnips,  which  are,  in  the  absence  of 
chalk  or  lime  in  some  compound  or  other,  subject  to  club  roots 
and  lottenDOSS,  and  otherwise  possessing  bat  litUe  feeding  valne. 
Wb  have  been  indnced  to  enlarge  upon  this  part  of  the  suhjec* 
because  it  is  desirable  to  vary  the  crops  as  much  as  will  tend  to 
profit,  for  in  those  cases  where  the  land  will  not  bear  pulse  or 
cereal  crops  it  is  wise  to  turn  them  to  account  liy  the  growth  of 
saleable  crops  of  any  variety  for  which  there  may  be  a  local 
demand  ;  Ihereforeby  improving  tbe  staple  and  productive  powers 
of  the  soil  apart  from  ordinary  manure,  we  at  once  widen  onr 
powers  of  piodttction  by  enabling  the  land  to  cany  a  rotation  of 
valuable  crops,  which  in  its  ordinary  state  it  would  be  nselese  to 
attempt.  There  is  much  land  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom 
which  tradition  informs  ns  was  originally  rabbit  wanens.  This 
is  eepedally  the  case  in  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  and  in  some 
caaes  where  the  home  farms  possess  such  soils  there  is  no  reason 
why  some  land  may  not  be  sgain  converted  into  rabbit  warrena 
Gpon  the  new  system,  affording  not  only  ipcct  for  the  taoprietor. 
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but  alfio  yieldiDg  an  acreable  return  of  profit  equal  to  some  of  the 
best  soils. 

We  propose  to  consider  first  the  rotation  of  cropping  for  light 
chalk  soils.  We  shall,  howerer,  find  it  necessary  to  make  some 
distinction  between  those  farms  possessing  irrigated  meadows  or 
useful  pastures.  We  will  therefore  take  first  for  example  a  farm 
having  the  advantage  of  meadows  at  the  vale  end,  and  we  assume 
that  the  farm  contain  550  acres,  50  acres  consisting  of  pasture 
— viz.,  25  acres  of  water  meadow,  and  25  acres  of  down  or  sheep 
walk  on  the  hills ;  we  then  have  the  cropping  of  500  acres  to 
arrange.  Our  opinion  is  that  a  five-course  rotation  will  be  best, 
as  it  will  cany  more  sheep  than  the  four-course,  to  which  we 
shall  have  to  allude  further  on.  The  cropping  will  be — 1st, 
Wheat ;  2nd,  roots  and  green  crops ;  3rd,  Lent  com  ;  4th,  Clover 
and  grass  ;  5th,  old  field  grass.  We  .shall  have  first  100  acres  of 
Wheat,  half  of  which  will  be  sown  after  Kape,  Turnips,  &c.,  fed  off 
by  sheep  on  the  land  ;  and  the  other  half  once  ploughed  out  of 
old  lea.  In  the  next  course  we  have  to  crop  100  acres  with  green 
crops  and  roots ;  60  acres  of  this  should  be  autumn-fallowed, 
takmg  the  foulest  land  for  the  purpose,  and  this  portion  will  then 
be  ready  in  the  spring  for  drillmg  with  Mangold  seed  and  Swede 
seed,  for  upon  the  exposed  chalk  hills  the  roots  must  be  early  to 
obtain  full  crops.  The  Mangold  should  not  exceed  10  acres,  leav- 
ing 40  acres  for  Swedes.  On  very  thin  poor  land  Mangold  may 
be  omitted  and  Swedes  only  grown.  We  have  then  50  acres  left 
for  green  crops,  to  be  followed  by  roots,  and  this  should  be  the 
cleanest  land  ;  but  in  the  event  of  couch  being  present  it  should  be 
forked-out  to  save  time  and  tillage.  About  10  acres  of  Bye  may 
be  sown  for  early  feeding,  10  acres  of  early  Trifolium,  and  10  acres 
of  second  early  Trifolium,  and  20  acres  of  winter  Vetches.  All 
these  crops  should  be  fed  off  by  sheep,  except  that  perhaps  a  little 
green  fodder  may  be  required  for  horses,  &c.  Still  the  object  is  the 
manuring  of  the  land  by  sheep,  to  enable  it  to  produce  a  full  crop 
where  it  is  to  be  occupied  with  roots,  and  upon  this  poor  land  a 
liberal  dressing  of  manure  applied  by  the  drill  will  also  be  necessary. 
The  roots  should  be  Swedes  after  the  Rye,  Hybrid  Turnips  after 
Trifolium,  and  Grey  Stone  Turnips  after  the  Vetches,  to  be  sown 
in  divisions  as  fast  as  the  land  is  cleared  of  the  green  crop. 

The  third  course  will  consist  of  100  acres  of  Lent  corn.  The 
question  to  be  decided  will  be,  What  sort?  Now,  on  veiy  ex- 
posed aspects  we  recommend  taking  a  crop  of  drege,  but  on  the 
kinder  soils  and  sheltered  vales  Barley  will  succeed.  The  reason 
for  sowing  drege  is  not  only  because  the  Oats  will  bear  the  bleak 
winds,  but  because  when  two  sorts  of  grain  are  grown  together 
there  is  a  greater  probability  of  obtaining  a  plant  when  attacked 
by  wireworm,  which  on  the  soils  we  are  referring  to  is  the  greatest 
enemy  we  have  to  fear.  If  10  acres  of  Mangolds  are  grown  these 
should  be  carted  away,  heaped,  and  covered  secure  for  the  winter 
npon  old  lea  ground,  becaiise  the  land  whereon  they  grow  may 
then  be  sown  early,  and  the  fact  of  feeding  them  on  the  old  lea 
will  supply  the  sheep  at  a  time  when  they  would  otherwise  be 
feeding  the  Swedes  on  the  land,  which  would  delay  the  time  of 
sowing  the  Barley  or  drege  that  may  follow.  It  will  at  once  be 
seen  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  sheep-feeding  should  not  delay 
the  sowing  of  com.  In  the  next  course  we  have  100  acres  to  be 
sown  with  Clovers  and  grass  in  the  Lent  com  ;  and  in  order  that 
these  should  not  become  too  gross  and  injure  the  com  at  harvest 
time  the  seeds  should  not  l^  sown  until  the  com  is  growing, 
about  a  month  after  sowing,  and  the  seeds  rolled  in  ;  the  advan- 
tage of  this  is  that  the  young  plants  will  be  more  likely  to  avoid 
night  frosts,  and  their  growth  somewhat  delayed,  and  thus  pre- 
vent their  injuring  the  com.  We  recommend  the  seeds  to  be  sown 
as  follows  :— 50  acres  with  Bed  Clover,  Alsike  Clover,  and  Giant 
Saintfoin,  the  object  being  to  obtain  two  fall  crops  of  hay  for  the 
sheep.  The  other  50  acres  should  be  sown  with  Dutch  Clover 
and  Trefoil  or  Hop  Clover,  together  with  Perennial  Bye  Grass  and 
Timothy  Grass,  as  it  will  be  entirely  required  for  feeding  with 
sheep.  When  the  grass  course  comes  round  for  seeding  again  at 
the  end  of  five  years  the  portion  which  was  Clovers  and  Saintfoin 
should  be  reversed,  and  seeded  with  Dutch  and  grasses.  In  this 
way  each  will  be  likely  to  succeed  better,  because  there  wiU  be 
nine  years  between  the  periods  of  growth. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  course  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have 
to  prepare  for  the  succeeding  Wheat  crop,  which  is  the  first  crcm 
of  the  rotation.  Having  50  acres  of  Clover  and  Saintfoin  lea  this 
should  be  reserved  for  sowing  Wheat  upon,  previous  to  which  it 
may  be  either  cut  for  hay  or  fed  with  sheep,  as  circumstances  and 
the  seasons  may  render  requisite.  In  the  month  of  August  the 
land  may  be  dunged  with  farmyard  manure  and  early  ploughed 
in  readine&s  for  sowing  with  Wheat  at  the  usual  period.  We  have 
now  to  deal  with  50  aoTCS  of  old  lea  in  grasses.  This  may  be  fed 
off  by  sheep,  and  on  which  the  produce  of  IQ  acres  of  Mangold  will 
also  be  consumed  up  to  midsummer,  after  which  the  land  should 


not  be  pared  and  burned,  but  ploughed  and  pressed,  and  sown 
with  Turnips  and  Bape  seed,  with  artificial  manures,  the  roots  fed 
off  by  sheep,  and  the  land  sown  with  Wheat. 

(To  be  oontinued.) 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Borse  Labour, — ^The  horses  have  for  some  time  past  been  unable  to 
have  upon  the  land  under  tillage  as  autumn  fallow,  but  in  those 
cases  where  the  steam  cultivator  nas  been  employed  there  has  durine 
several  weeks  previous  to  the  10th  of  September  been  much  useful 
work  done.  As^  however,  the  late  rains  came  suddenly  on  the  un- 
finished fallows  m  many  cases  the  horses  will  be  required  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  to  work  out  the  grass  and  weeds,  so  that  they 
may  be  deaU  with  on  the  surface^  ana  be  either  burnt  or  carted 
away  as  the  weather  may  permit.  It  is  essential  that  in  the  event  of 
the  weather  being  adverse  everything  on  the  surface  should  be  carted 
away  to  heap  or  laid  out  on  the  meadows,  so  that  after  Wheat-sowing 
is  finished  the  land  may  be  deeply  ploughed  and  laid  up  for  the  winter 
months.  No  hindrance,  however,  need  take  plaoe  in  the  horse  labour, 
for  the  manure  from  tne  yards,  heaps,  or  cattle  boxes  may  be  laid 
out  and  spread  upon  the  Clover  leas,  upon  any  dry  land  intended  for 
Wheat  and  ploughed  in,  the  late  rains  having  softened  the  ground 
for  ploughing  and  pressing.  The  land,  also^  whertf'Tumips  or  Bape, 
Ac,  have  been  fed  off  by  sheep  will  now  be  m  good  order  for  plough- 
ing and  sowinc^;  for  we  like  upon  this  preparation  for  Wheat  to 
plough  and  drill  the  com  the  same  day,  this  being  the  surest  plan  to 
obtam  the  best  seed  bed,  for  as  the  season  advances  it  will  be  found 
difficult  after  heavy  rains  to  get  the  fallowed  land  in  working  condi- 
tion if  the  seed  time  is  delayed.  Upon  lea  ground  it  is  different,  for 
rains  settle  the  land  down  firmly  and  secure  a  good  seed  bed,  espe- 
ciully  upon  any  light  soil.  Upon  any  heavy  soil  it  is  often  found 
best  to  secure  a  good  seed  time  by  sowing  or  drilling  the  land  as  fast 
as  it  is  ploughed,  any  land  being  then  more  freely  worked. 

Hand  Labour, — ^Men  should  now  be  employed  in  cutting  off  the 
bunches  of  grass  upon  the  pastures,  which  may  have  been  refused  by 
the  cattle  and  run  up  to  seed  stems,  either  with  the  scythe  or  the 
mowing  machine,  ^he  cut  grass  should  be  raked  up  and  carried 
away,  because  these  grass  stems  often  have  er^ot  in  tne  seed  heads. 
Now,  this  is  often  the  cause  of  abortion  in  dauy  cows,  and  is  some- 
times a  very  serious  matter,  for  when  abortion  commences  in  a  herd 
of  cows  it  cannot  always  oe  prevented  from  extending.  We  have 
also  always  been  very  particular  in  having  the  grasses  and  weeds  cut 
off  the  banks  and  borders  and  carried  away  before  seed  heads  were 
ripe,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  ergot,  the  effect  of  which  is 
but  little  understood  by  many  home  farmers,  or  the  insidious  nature 
of  the  disease  resulting  in  abortion.  The  men  will  still  be  employed 
in  spreading  dung.  If  the  stubble  Turnips,  which  have  made  great 
progress  lately,  should  be  considered  wortn  hoemg,  this  work  should 
be  done  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  if  the  land  is  dry  enough 
the  horse  hoe  and  hand  hoe  may  both  be  employed  with  advantage  if 
the  land  is  rich  enough  to  give  ^ood  Turnips,  as  these  of  a  mild  and 
open  season  will  continue  growmg  until  Christmas.  If  the  plants 
have  not  made  much  progress  harrow  or  drag  occasionally  in  suit- 
able weather,  and  they  will  then,  if  thick  enough,  eive  in  the  spring  a 
crop  of  greens,  which  may  be  valuable  if  fed  off  by  sheep  as  a  pre- 
paration for  a  crop  of  Mangold  or  drege  com. 

As  we  have  often  advocated  the  buuding  of  ricks  of  com  or  hay  in 
the  fields  where  grown,  it  will  be  necessary  when  the  com  is  thrasned 
to  have  the  straw  or  haulm  carefully  ricked  and  thatched  immediately, 
so  that  the  straw,  either  required  for  fodder  or  otherwise,  may  be 
found  dry  and  sweet  when  the  cutting-out  and  carting  to  tne  home- 
stead is  required.  The  low-lying  m^ows  should  now  be  trenched, 
so  that  the  first  heavy  rains  may  drain  away  <^uick]y.  The  water 
meadows,  too,  where  they  have  been  fed  down  sufficiently  may  now  have 
all  the  mains  and  drawing  trenches  done  out  in  order  that  they  may 
be  used  at  the  first  opportunity,  thus  taking  advantage  of  the  first 
flooding  rains,  which  always  carry  a  valuable  sediment  brought  down 
from  the  high  lands  under  tillage.  The  dairy  cows  should  have  some 
early  Cabbages  scattered  over  the  pastures  to  supplement  the  grass, 
or  else  receive  them  in  their  stalls  at  milking  time ;  but  in  the  abeence 
of  Cabbages,  and  where  but  little  arable  land  i?  under  occupation, 
cotton  cake  ma^^  be  given  with  great  benefit  to  the  cattle  and  advan- 
tage by  manuring  the  grass  land.  When,  however,  cattle  reoeiye 
cake  whilst  feeding  on  the  grass  land  it  will  always  pay  to  employ  a 
man  or  woman  to  spread  the  cattle  droppings  ever^iew  dayv,  other- 
wise the  benefit  derived  only  makes  the  grass  grow  luxuriantly  in 
bunches,  which  are  refused  by  the  cattle  during  the  first  year  of 
growth.  Horses,  however,  may  be  turned  in  to  consume  these 
bunches  of  grass  m  the  absence  of  the  cattle,  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  irregular  action  of  this  valuable  manure,  and  which  will  certainly 
answer  for  spreading  in  some  way.  The  cnain  harrow  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  purpose.  In  buying  m  sheep  stock  it  will  still  be  neces- 
sary to  obtam  a  written  warranty  of  soundness,  for  in  the  grazing 
districts,  where  there  is  but  little  change  of  food  for  the  animals,  it  is 
said  that  various  flocks  are  still  affected  with  the  fluke  rot.  The 
purchase  of  sheep  is  still  going  on,  and  in  the  event  of  first-class 
Hampshire  downs  being  required  as  well  as  the  Dorset  homed  ewes 
for  early  lambing,  if  sought  for,  Weyhill  fair  in  Hampshire^  to  be 
held  on  the  11th  of  October,  is  the  best  opportunity  for  obtainmg  the 
choicest  stock.    The  crop  of  roots  generally  is  so  early  and  abui^ant 


that  it  will  be  the  means  of  forwarding  in  condition  all  the  sheep 
stock  as  store  animals,  as  well  as  those  which  are  feeding  for  the 
butcher;  but  this  plentiful  supply  of  vegetable  food  should  not 
induce  the  home  farmer  to  give  his  ewes  which  are  breeding  any 
more  than  a  very  moderate  allowance  of  Turnip,  Cabbage,  or  other 
roots.  Always  when  supplied  the  animals  should  run  in  the  stubbles, 
Saintfoin,  or  old  leas,  as  the  change  of  diet  is  highly  necessary ;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  yery  important  that  the  ewes  should  not  be 
allowed  to  lie  about  on  the  Turnip  fields  like  fatting  stock  but  be 
mored  for  exercise,  which  is  necessary. 


growth,  which  presents  a  comparatively  dwarf  starved  appearance. 
— ^Edwabd  Luckucrst. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  A  HOME  FARM.— No.  3. 

Tub  effect  of  the  drainage- of  the  whole  of  the  grass  land,  a  hun- 
dred acres  in  extent,  has  been  an  earlier  stronger  growth  of  grass 
in  tprinff — a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  for  dauy  cows  as  well 
as  ror  the  lean  stock — a  warmer  drier  surface,  and  herbage  of  a 
finer  and  more  nutritious  quality,  which  is  of  equal  importance  for 
the  sheep,  not  only  as  affording  them  better  food,  but  also  as  con- 
tributing in  no  slight  degree  to  keeping  them  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. ^Hiis  last  assertion  may  now  be  made  with  confidence  after 
the  severe  test  of  last  year. 

MANURES  FOR  GRASS. 
Beneficial  as  drainage  undoubtedly  is,  it  was  only  regarded  as  a 

Primary  step  in  the  improvement  of  poor  neglected  grass  land, 
dressings  ofmanure  followed  the  drainage,  and  have  be^  renewed 
annually  so  far  as  was  possible  and  in  every  available  form.  Nice- 
ties of  distinction  between  different  kinds  of  manure  cannot  often 
be  indulged  in  to  any  great  extent,  and  I  have  been  glad  to  use 
farmyard  manure,  lime  mixed  with  road  scrapings,  wood  ashes,  soot, 
crushed  bones,  specially  prepared  mixtures  termed  **  jpass  manure," 
and  in  point  of  fact  any  artificial  manure  except  nitrate  of  soda, 
which  is  too  exhausting  for  our  thin  light  soil.  Nor  is  the  lime 
and  soil  mixture  applied  twice  to  the  same  meadow  without  an 
interval  of  a  few  seasons'  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  and  sheep 
folding,  upon  which  lime  so  applied  acta  as  a  mild  solvent,  convert- 
ing the  humus  more  quickly  into  that  soluble  condition  which  it 
must  assume  before  the  rootlets  can  absorb  it. 

Bone  dust,  as  it  is  offered  in  commerce,  has  not  been  used,  but 
half- inch  crushed  bones  containing  a  good  deal  of  dust  has  been 
applied  wiUi  excellent  effect  at  £e  rate  of  4  to  5  cwt.  per  acre, 
lliis  dressing  is  regarded  as  a  provision  for  the  future  rather  than 
the  present  good  of  the  g^ass.  The  dust  is  probably  beneficial  in 
the  first  season,  but  the  decay  of  the  bones  is  so  slow  that  it  is  only 
after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years  that  their  beneficial  effect 
becomes  apparent,  and  continues  so  for  a  long  time.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  prevent  in  any  way  the  continuance  of  annual  dressings 
of  other  manures.  As  much  manure  from  the  cattle  yards  as  can 
be  spared  ttom  the  arable  land  is  applied  to  the  grass  annually  at 
the  rate  of  forty  cartloads  to  the  acre.  E'^pecial  care  is  taken  to 
have  this  well  decayed  in  heaps  before  it  is  used.  A  bed  of  roadside 
trinmiings  or  any  good  soil  is  first  spread  upon  the  site  of  each  heap ; 
the  manure  is  then  carted  from  the  yai^s,  thrown  in  a  compact 
heap  upon  the  soil  bed,  and  at  once  covered  with  more  soil.  After 
laying  for  about  a  month  it  is  turned  over,  the  soil  mixed  with  it, 
and  a  little  more  fresh  soil  again  thrown  over  it  as  a  *'  fixer,"  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  its  fertilising  properties  into  the  air.  The 
plan  is  an  old  and  simple  one,  answering  well  if  done  carefully,  but 
if  due  care  be  not  taken  in  covering  with  soil  or  ashes  much  loss  of 
its  richest  parts  in  the  form  of  gas  ensues. 

8heep  folding  upon  gn^ss  has  also  answered  well.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  usually  procure  some  full-mouthed  ewes  at  the  gpreat  8eptem* 
Der  sheep  fair  at  Lewes,  and  the  folding  begins  in  the  last  week  of 
September.  The  dieep  are  allowed  to  run  nee  in  the  day,  and  are 
only  confined  to  the  fold  at  ni^ht ;  the  space  enclosed  is  therefore  not 
large,  small  folds  changed  twice  a  week  answering  best.  The  host 
guide  to  the  size  of  a  fold  is  the  eye,  for  if  it  is  found  that  the  surface 
of  the  enclosure  is  not  tolerably  well  covered  with  manure  in  three 
nights  it  is  too  large.  As  a  rough  guide  for  beginners  a  space  4  feet 
square  per  sheep  may  be  given  as  enou  jh.  The  food  used  in  the  fold 
consists  of  linseed  cake,  oats,  and  hay.  This  is  given  chiefly  at 
night  when  the  sheep  are  shut  in,  but  they  are  never  let  out  in  the 
morning  till  they  have  had  some  hay.  I  experienced  some  trouble 
in  getting  this  attended  to,  and  at  first  actually  found  the  fold 
opened  on  snowy  mornings  without  any  thought  of  feeding  the 
hungry  sheep!  Some  rock  salt  is  always  thrown  about  for  the 
sheep  near  the  fold.  In  about  ten  weeks  we  begin  drafting  off  the 
best  sheep  for  the  butcher,  and  by  the  middle  of  February  the  fold- 
ing is  at  an  end.  Full-mouthed  South  Down  ewes  so  treated  make 
excellent  mutton,  which  is  much  liked  by  those  who  are  fond  of  the 
high  flavour  tiiat  only  comes  with  age.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the 
folding  is  seen  early  in  the  following  spring,  the  luxuriance  of  the 
dark  green  grass  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  surrounding 


PAYMENT  OF  PRIZES  AT  POULTRY  SHOWa 

From  time  to  time  complimentary  letters  appear  in  our  columns 
and  in  those  of  our  contemporaries  upon  the  prompt  payment  of 
the  prizes  by  the  managers  of  this  or  that  poultiT  show.  Prompt 
settlement  of  all  such  accounts  is  highly  desirable,  and  deserves 
commendation.  The  exceptional  eulogies,  however,  which  such 
cases  evoke  in  some  degree  call  attention  to  the  f^t  that  such 
promptitude  is  by  no  means  general — we  might  almost  say  that 
it  is  rare.  The  show  season  is  coming  on,  and  there  has  not,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  of  late  been  any  special  case  in  which  com- 
plaints of  tardy  payment  have  besn  heard  ;  this  therefore  seems 
a  fitting  opportunity  to  say  something  on  the  subject  Had  there 
lately  been  any  outcry  of  clamorous  creditors  against  some  par- 
ticular committee  we  should  have  hesitated  to  make  what  might 
have  seemed  personal  observations.  There  may  in  particular 
cases  be  excuse  or  palliation  for  delay,  and  were  such  instances 
isolated  we  should  not  call  attention  to  them.  They  are,  how- 
evei,  common,  and  taken  generally  are  a  legitimate  subject  for 
criticism.  We  are  not  concerned  with  cases  of  real  default  Of 
such  we  have  of  late  heard  nothing,  but  of  habitual  procrastina- 
tion in  sending  out  cheques  and  post-oflice  orders  for  the  prize 
money. 

In  most  schedules  a  rule  is  formed  to  the  effect  that  payment  of 
entry  fees  must  accompany  the  entries.  Such  a  rule  seems  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  any  proper  and  orderly  system  of  accounts. 
We  had  always  imagined  that  it  was  universally  and  rigorously 
carried  out ;  but  it  has  lately  come  to  our  knowledge  that  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  Numbers  of  exhibitors  send  entries 
without  any  fees  at  all,  trusting  to  luck  to  win  their  amount  in 
prizes ;  and,  what  is  much  more  remarkable,  such  entries  are 
commonly  received.  This  is  the  result  of  an  evil  upon  which  we 
have  frequently  written — viz.,  the  over-multiplication  of  shows, 
which  makes  it  a  hard  matter  now  to  make  any  show  pay.  Every 
entry  is  then  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  balance  sheet,  and 
secretaries  do  not  refuse  any.  In  one  schedule  lately  sent  to  us 
the  public  are  informed  that  this  year  entry  fees  m\)gt  positively 
be  paid  beforehand,  as  last  year  a  lai^ge  number  of  them  were 
never  paid  at  all.  This  difficulty  of  prepayment  surmounted,  or 
rather  we  should  say  this  folly  of  accepting  entries  without 
entrance  money  being  discarded,  there  is  hardly  any  undertaking 
of  which  all  the  receipts  more  certainly  precede  the  disbursements 
than  a  poultry  show ;  surely,  then,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
latter  should  so  frequently  be  delayed  for  weeks  and  months. 
These  delays  have,  as  ^ir  as  our  experience  goes,  much  increased 
of  late.  We  do  not  remember  having  in  former  years  been  obliged 
so  constantly  to  remind  secretaries  of  their  official  debts.  In 
some  cases,  and  that  too  of  no  obscure  or  local  shows,  it  would 
seem  as  if  time  was  always  given  to  the  winners  to  forget  their 
prizes.  If  they  did  so,  or  went  abroad,  or  changed  their  residence, 
there  would  be  so  much  gain  to  the  show,  or  for  somebody.  If 
they  send  a  reminder  there  is  always  a  specious  excuse  for  the 
delay  ready ;  theirs  is  the  only  cheque  delayed,  or  it  has  been  lost 
in  the  post 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  forget  that  there  are  many  admirably 
managed  shows  in  which  the  accounts  are  kept  as  well  as  possible 
and  prizes  are  paid  with  wonderful  promptitude.  The  committees 
of  some  of  them  now  advertise  beforehand  that  the  prize  money 
has  already  been  lodged  in  such-and-such  a  bank.  This  is  an  ad- 
mirable plan  by  way  of  guarantee  ;  it  always  gires  confidence  to 
the  public  and  so  increases  entries.  If  the  prizes  are  to  be  paid — 
and  of  course  the  managers  of  every  good  show  intend  that  they 
shall  be  paid  even  at  personal  loss  to  themselTCS — it  surely  cannot 
involve  any  risk  to  them  to  pay  down  a  few  pounds  each  by  way 
of  guarantee  before  the  exhibition  takes  place.  There  may  be, 
however,  places  where  previous  experience  of  success  warrants 
something  being  trusted  to  the  sum  paid  at  the  door  by  visitors  to 
the  show  ;  this,  however,  can  be  easily  added  up  on  the  evening 
afterwards.  All  will  then  have  been  paid,  and  if  its  amount  does 
not  make  both  ends  meet  the  promoters  have  to  suffer.  They  will 
not  suffer  any  the  less  by  delaying  a  month  or  two  about  paying 
up  ;  in  all  probability  any  show  they  may  in  future  undertake 
will  suffer  the  more  from  confidence  lost 

We  write  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  beginners,  or  at  least  of 
beginners  in  exhibiting.  There  are  many  ardent  fanciers  who 
love  their  birds,  and  breed  good  ones  too,  but  who  only  exhibit 
now  and  then ;  they  might  certainly  be  encouraged  to  exhibit 
more.  Trouble  and  vexation  about  the  slow  payment  of  prize  and 
sale  money  often  discourage  them  till  they  cease  to  exhibit  alto- 
gether.   Several  such  have  complained  to  us  that  even  sale  money 
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18  often  long  ¥HUiheId,  and  we  know  their  complaint  to  be  true. 
Not  long  ago  a  lady  fancier  with  superb  birds  was  regretting  that 
she  could  not  sell  them  for  half  their  valae,  as  she  had  no  name 
in  the  exhibiting  world.  We  advised  her  to  show  them  at  one  of 
the  greatest  shows  with  a  moderate  price  upon  them,  where  the 
public  could  easily  see  their  merits  for  themselTes,  and  would 
assuredly  become  purchasers.  "  Ah,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  once  did 
80  ;  all  shown  were  sold,  but  it  was  three  months  before  I  got  the 
money,  minus  10  per  cent.,  which  had  been  paid  at  the  moment. 
I  had  rather  take  less  and  reoeire  it  at  once  without  so  ranch 
trouble.*'  In  the  interest  of  such  fanciers  we  call  attention  to 
the  subject  before  the  great  shows  come  on,  and,  we  are  sore, 
none  the  less  in  the  interest  of  the  shows.— C. 


VARIETIES. 
Thb  Birmtkoham  Cattle  akd  Poitltry  Show.— The  prize 
lists  for  the  forthcoming  Show  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  roots,  com,  and 
poultry,  to  be  opened  at  Bingley  Hall  on  Saturday,  November  27th, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Birmingham  Agricultural  Exhibition  Society, 
have  be^i  issued,  and  may  be  obtained,  together  with  certificates  of 
entry  for  the  rarious  departments,  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Lythall,  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Council  haye  proceeded  still  further  with  their  good  work 
of  encouraging  early  maturity  by  again  reducing  the  limit  to  the  age 
up  to  which  the  catUe  can  compete  in  most  of  the  classes.  They  have 
also  thought  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  some  of  the  larger  prizes 
might  be  reduced,  now  that  the  animals  can  be  shown  both  at  Bir- 
mingham and  Smithfield. 

The  Irish  Harvest.— The  Dublin  correspondent  of  the 

i>at/y  Chronicie  sends  the  following  reriew  of  the  Irish  barrest, 
made  on  excellent  authority  : — *^  The  cereals  are  much  superior  both 
in  quantity  and  quality  to  those  of  last  year,  while  Potatoes,  Turnips, 
and  Mangolds  are  fourfold  more  productive  and  abundant.  Hay  is 
better  saved, 'and  more  profitable  and  plentiful.  Fruit  also  has 
generally  proved  a  good  crop,  with  the  exception  of  Apples,  which 
are  almost  a  general  failure,  the  early  frosts  having  destroyed  the 
blossoms.  Peas,  Beans,  Cabbages,  and  all  other  vegetables  have  also 
yielded  large  and  remunerative  crops,  although  in  some  districts  they 
were  injured.  It  is  a  strange  peculiarity  of  the  year  that  Mushrooms 
are  almost  unknown.  The  yield  of  Wheat  is  so  great  that  though 
the  area  under  it  is  small  the  farmets'  profits  will  be  greater  than 
when  double  the  area  was  devoted  to  it.  Its  average  yield  is  eight 
**  barrels "  to  the  acre  against  five  last  year.  Of  Oats  the  yield  is 
from  eleven  to  eighteen  '^  barrels  "  per  acre ;  last  year  it  was  only 
eight  to  ten.  The  yield  of  Barley  is  much  greater  than  last  year, 
and  the  grain  is  of  sounder  quality ;  but  there  is  more  than  the 
average  of  small  grain  or  screenings  in  each  sheaf.  The  Potatoes  are 
the  best  crop  known  since  1842,  and  the  Champions  are  universally 
acknowledged  as  a  boon  to  Irish  agriculturists,  having  in  almost 
every  locality  proved  free  from  disease.  There  is  as  yet  but  a  small 
proportion  of  them  in  the  markets,  the  people  endeavouring  to  keep 
them  for  seed.  Flax  was  more  sown  this  year  in  the  south  than 
hitherto,  and  the  fibre  has  proved  of  suoh  excellent  quality  that  it 
will  probably  induce  the  farmers  to  invest  more  extensively  in  it ;  yet 
in  the  north  it  has  not  proved  so  satisfactory.  The  price  this  year  is 
from  5«.  M,  to  8#.  ^d,  per  stone,  which  is  considerably  less  than  that 
received  last  year.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  year's  crop 
is  the  extraordinary  yield  of  grass  seed,  which  is  not  only  an  abun- 
dant one,  but  the  seed  is  of  such  a  good  quality  as  to  secure  the  high 
figure  of  from  15#.  to  17f.  per  owt.  for  perennial,  and  lit.  to  16«.  for 
Italian." 

The  Amerioait  ORAnr  Trade.— Some  idea  of  the  grain 

trade  with  America  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  month 
of  August  more  than  thirteen  million  bushels  were  shipped  from  New 
York  alone,  and  that  no  fewer  than  825  vessels  were  either  wholly  or 
partially  engaged  in  the  trade.  The  shipments  for  September  were 
expected  to  exceed  fifteen  million  bushels,  and  as  the  profits  are  about 
equally  divided  between  the  shipowner  and  the  shipper  the  import- 
anoe  of  the  trade  is  apparent. 

Wheat  Sowieo.— On  all  soils  rich  in  manurial  condition 

early  sowing  invariably  produces  the  best  results ;  it  is  also  desir- 
able on  economical  grounds,  as  effecting  a  saving  of  seed ;  and  in  the 


case  of  Clover  leys  sufficient  time  should  elapse  between  ploughing 
and  sowing  to  allow  the  crude  chemical  constituents  of  the  decaying 
vegetable  matter  to  assume  new  and  more  useful  forms,  which  may 
readily  be  assimilated  without  danger  to  the  infant  plant.  In  our 
extended  wanderings  during  the  autumn  we  were  particalarly  im- 
pressed by  the  very  diflEering  appearance  of  the  crops  on  land  simi- ' 
larly  situated  as  to  soil  and  locality,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
equal  in  manurial  condition.  In  the  one  case  the  straw  was  weak 
and  puny,  the  ears  short,  clumsily  set,  and  narrow-chested,  three 
corns  being  the  greatest  breadth ;  and  in  some  cases  one  of  these 
was  only  partially  developed,  while  in  the  other  the  straw  was  strong 
and  reedy,  ears  long  and  broad,  many  having  five  ooms  in  line. 
From  information  obtained  on  the  different  farms  we  visited  we 
attribute  the  marked  contrast  in  a  great  measure  to  a  judicious 
selection  and  change  of  seed.  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  sufficient 
has  not  been  directed  hitherto  to  this  important  point.  A  few  shil- 
lings spent  at  seed  time  may  result  in  a  gain  of  pounds  at  harvest. 
In  making  the  selection  it  is  essential  that  the  stock  should  be  ob- 
tained from  an  earlier  soil  and  climate  than  that  on  which  it  is  to  be 
grown. — G-.  M.  (in  the  AgricviUurdl  Gazette}^ 

—  PiTTiNiJ  Potatoes. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  same  paper 
observes : — Potatoes  should  be  pitted  never  more  than  8  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  brought  up  to  a  sharp  apex ;  Wheat  straw  at  least 
6  inches  thick  up  the  sides,  and  then  another  length  of  8  inches  in 
thickness  spread  crossways  on  the  top.  The  sides  of  the  pits  should 
be  earthed-up  to  within  4  inches  of  the  top,  so  as  to  thoroughly  bind 
down  the  straw  laid  crow  ways.  It  is  advisable  to  allow  the  pits  to 
remain  thus  for  three  weeks,  and  then  complete  the  earthing-up. 
The  Potato  stems  should  be  laid  in  heaps  alongside  the  pits,  to  be 
ready  for  use  during  severe  frost ;  by  placing  them  outside  the  earth 
covering  almost  no  frost  can  touch  Uiem.  During  long-continued 
frost  we  have  seen  it  necessary  to  use  rank  stable  manure. 

Agricultural  Prospects.— The  fine  weather  of  the  past 

week  has  enabled  the  greater  part  of  the  outstanding  grain  to  be 
secured,  but  here  and  there  a  field  of  Barley  is  to  be  found  in  stook. 
Progress  has  been  made  with  the  Bean  crop,  but  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  it  will  require  field  room  for  another  fortnight  at  least. 
The  late  Barleys  are  found  to  have  been  damaged  and  discoloured  by 
the  recent  rains  ;  and  the  entire  crop  of  Barley,  which  is  undoubtedly 
a  good  one,  has  been  more  or  less  injured  by  the  storms  which  have 
occurred  at  intervals  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  favoured  distriots,  and  more  generally  in 
Scotland,  the  reports  of  the  Wheat  yield  show  that  the  effects  of  a 
wide-spread  prevalence  of  mildew  had  not  been  taken  sufficiently 
into  account  by  those  who  expected  better  things ;  consequently 
there  is  much  disappointment  amongst  outsiders  and  some  farmers, 
that  appearances  should  have  proved  deceptive.  Farm  work  is  now 
progressing  very  favourably,  and  should  fine  weather  continue 
Wheat  sowing  will  be  commenced  in  good  season  on  clays  and  stiff 
loams.  The  Pea  and  Bean  stubbles,  however,  are  not  very  clean. 
Stock  now  require  assistance  in  the  shape  of  artificial  food.  Northern 
markets  have  improved,  but  in  the  midland  and  sontfaem  countits 
the  trade  is  slow  for  stores  of  all  kinds. — (Mark  Lane  Exprtst,) 

Geese   in   Irblaivd. — Geese,  says  a  daily  contemporary, 

appear  to  thrive  well  everywhere  in  Ireland,  and  the  trade  in  them 
between  England  and  the  sister  island  is  rapidly  Increasing.  A  kind 
of  poultry  census  was  taken  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  it  was 
shown  that  in  Munster  alone  there  were  over  800,000  head  of  Geese. 
Ulster  had  over  half  a  million,  Connaught  had  488,000,  and  Leinster 
440,000.  Altogether  there  were  in  Ireland  no  fewer  than  about 
2|  millions  of  these  birds,  which,  reckoned  to  be  worth  not  more  than 
8«.  each  in  the  market,  represented  some  £887,600,  much  of  this  pro- 
perty being  in  the  hands  of 'those  who  are  content  to  share  tiiehr  cabm 
accommodation  with  the  anserine  proteges. 

Farxuto.  —  There  'are  some  people,  says  the  "  American 

Cultivator,"  who  seem  to  believe  that  farming  is  an  accompUAment 
likely  to  come  as  an  inspiration,  that  anybody  who  has  failed  in 
mercantile  or  professional  pursuits  has  only  to  buy  himself  a  f^ 
acres  of  land,  a  moderate  stock  of  farming  implements,  go  through 
the  easy  routine  of  planting,  and  then  wait  in  the  shade  of  his  own 


Vine  and  Fig  tree  for  an  absolute  and  sore  harveet  It  is  hardly 
necesMuy  to  state  that  only  snch  men  as  hare  nerer  tried  farming 
take  this  view  of  it.  Those  who  have  made  the  experiment,  whether 
they  have  been  snoceesfol  or  not,  will  tell  you  that  Nature,  though 
a  good  mistress,  needs  much  coaxing,  and  will  not  be  wooed  by 
proxy.  The  farmer's  life,  with  all  its  boasted  independence,  has  yet 
its  many  disappointments,  and  is  made  up  of  constant  watchfulness. 
He  must  know  the  signs  of  the  sky  and  be  able  to  judge  of  the  season's 
progress.  He  must  know  something,  if  only  in  a  rough  practical 
way,  of  botany,  chemistry,  meteorology ;  and  more  than  all  this,  he 
must  work— work  with  head  and  hands,  work  in  all  weather,  whether 
he  feels  inclined  or  not,  for  weeds  will  not  stop  growing,  nor  crops 
cultirate  themselTCs  to  humour  his  idleness.  Only  such  farmers  as 
will  accept  these  conditions  can  be  successful,  and  only  sneh  men 
gire  dignity  to  the  agricultural  interests. 


FIXINa  F0UNI>AT10N  IN  FRAMES. 

'  BEHra  in  Kent  for  a  few  days'  holiday,  myself  and  son  went 
by  train  to  Sevenoaks,  and  inquired  for  the  residence  of  J.  M. 
Hooker,  Esq.,  which  we  found.  Mr.  Hooker  was  at  home  and 
took  us  to  bis  apiary,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  over 
soToral  of  his  stocks  of  bees.  They  were  in  fair  OTder,  and  the 
combs  were  beautifully  straight,  no  curling  at  the  comers,  as 
some  have  said,  happened  in  theirs  ;  he  told  me  that  he  bad  fixed 
the  foundation  (Raitt's)  in  tbe  saw  cut  in  the  top  bar,  and  kept  it 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  each  end  and  aoont  half  an  inch 
from  the  bottom,  and  the  combs  were  worked  out  splendidly. 
There  was  no  other  means  employed  to  keep  them  straight ;  they 
were  simply  hanging  from  the  centre  of  the  top  bar,  where  they 
were  held  perfectly  tight  We  assisted  in  taking  off  sections  and 
extracting  the  honey  from  one  stock  that  had  given  over  forty 
sections,  and  altogether  we  passed  a  yery  agreeable  afternoon 
among  his  bees,  which  just  suited — A  WABwickshibb  Bbe- 
KEEPEB,  Weston,  Leamington, 


TREATMENT  OF  FOUL-BROODY  STOCK. 

I  FOUND  some  time  since  that  one  of  my  stocks  (Ligurian)  had 
foul  brood.  Before  the  disease  appeared  the  bees  had  been  fed 
with  syrup  medicated  with  salicylic  acid.  The  diseased  cells  are 
so  scattered  among  healthy  brood  that  to  cut  them  out  would  be 
to  destroy  the  combs.  The  combs^  &c.,  have  been  sprayed  with 
salicylic  acid  solution  without  producing  any  apparent  effect.  I 
have  two  black  stocks,  each  of  which  is  pwfectly  healthy  and  very 
strong,  as  is  the  diseased  one.  All  my  hives,  frames,  &c.,  are  new. 
I  should  mention  that  there  are  no  bees  kept  within  seyeral  miles 
of  my  apiary.  What  is  the  best  course  of  treatment  under  the 
circumstances?  Has  the  apparatus  for  the  cure  of  foul  brood, 
described  in  tbe  report  of  a  conyersazione  of  German  bee-keepers, 
page  170,  Journal  of  Horticulture,  been  tried  in  England,  and  if 
80  what  are  the  results  7  — Omsqa. 

[At  this  adyanced  period  I  should  Advise,  as  the  stock  is  yery 
strong,  that  the  bees  he  made  into  a  swarm  by  shaking  them  from 
the  combs  on  to  a  board  upon  which  a  propped-up  skep  stands. 
After  twenty-four  hours  they  might  sarely  be  transfemd  to  a 
spare  hive  furnished  with,  say,  six  combs,  to  which  they  should 
now  be  confined  for  the  winter.  The  brood  in  this  way  would  be 
lost,  but  all  chance  of  transference  of  contagion  would  be  gained 
by  the  sacrifice.  To  save  the  brood  the  bees  must  for  a  time  be 
separated,  the  queen  going  to  the  new  hive  while  a  detachment 
remains  to  act  as  nurses.  When  the  outside  air  is  low  in  tem- 
perature the  considerable  increase  of  surface  brought  about  by 
diyision  would  cause,  in  my  opinion,  a  greater  diminution  of  yital 
energy  and  breeding  power  than  could  be  compensated  by  the 
addition  of  all  tbe  bees  obtainable  by  the  hatching  of  the  amount 
of  brood  tbe  stock  could  now  be  supposed  to  possess. 

It  is  during  the  breeding  season  that  foul  brood  makes  head- 
way ;  and  were  it  not  that  other  stocks,  your  own  and  those  o{ 
your  neighbours,  are  likely  to  suffer  from  the  continuance  of  tbe 
disease  in  their  midst,  we  should  rather  counsel  discontinuing 
feeding,  and  removing  the  brood  combs  as  the  bees  hatch  from 
tbem.  These  can  either  be  destroyed  or  treated,  as  every  diseased 
cell  now  declares  itself.  During  the  depth  of  winter  all  will  re- 
main in  statu  quo,  and  with  returning  spring  you  may  find  the 
stock  free  of  disease.  If,  howeve.^  it  should  again  manifest  itself 
the  weather  will  be  in  favour  of  your  dealing  with  it. 

1  have  used  a  home-made  form  of  the  German  vaporiser  in  a 
case  of  undoubted  foul  brood  which  had  made  but  very  slight 
progress.     The  salicylic  acid  was  put  into  a  tinned  iron  vessel 


somewhat  like  an  ordinary  retort  witli  very  shoct  leading  tube. 
The  latter  was  passed  through  the  opening  in  the  quilt  into  the 
hive  containing  the  whole  of  the  combs,  w  hich  were  placed  fully 
double  the  normal  distance  apart.  The  salicylic  acid  was  yapo- 
rised  by  igniting  methylated  spirit  in  a  small  iron  di^  beneath  the 
retort.  In  a  short  time  the  bees  were  returned  to  the  combs  and 
the  operation  repeated  after  a  few  days  (about  five).  In  addition 
all  the  grubs  ati^ked  were  remoyed  by  a  small  stiff  sable  brush 
dipped  in  salicylic  acid  solution.    The  disease  disappeared. 

The  only  precaution  seems  to  be  rendered  necessary  by  the 
inflammable  character  of  salicylic  vapour.  It  bums  almost  like 
olefiant  gas.  The  yapour  as  it  enters  the  hive  diffuses,  and  cools 
and  condenses  into  minute  crystals,  which  are  wafted  like  dust 
moats  into  every  crevice  and  cranny,  and  penetrate  the  whole  hive 
in  a  manner  much  more  complete  tLan  could  be  effected  by  spray- 
ing. The  vaporised  acid  is  extremely  suffocating,  and  if  inhaled 
causes  slight  chest  pains  for  some  time  af terw — F.  Cheshxbe.] 

cottage:  BEE-KEEPING^No.  6. 

AWTKR  the  lapse  of  several  months  I  resume  the  subject  of 
cottage  bee-keeping  where  I  left  off.  I  brought  my  simple  in- 
structions up  to  a  point  which  might  well  be  postponed)  as  all  I 
had  left  to  say  had  chiefly  to  do  with  autumn  preparations  for 
coming  winter. 

If  what  I  said  in  April  has  been  attended  to,  all  hives  of  bees 
intended  to  stand  over  as  stock  for  the  future  will  be  now  in  first- 
rate  order.  After  such  a  summer  as  we  have  had  in  these  parts 
there  cannot  be  a  poor  stock  of  bees  that  requires  any  consider- 
able feeding ;  still,  as  these  remarks  may  be  read  where  the  honey 
harvest  has  proved  a  failure,  let  me  advise  every  bee-keeper  who 
has  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  food  in  any  of 
his  hives  to  lose  not  a  day  in  giving  them  what  they  require.  For 
my  own  part  I  like  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  always 
make  a  point  of  giving  my  hives  all  round  a  pint  or  so  of  strong 
syrup  when  the  last  warm  days  of  the  waning  autumn  are  come. 
Then  tbe  bees  will  not  have  far  to  seek  their  f o<d  if  any  lengthened 
period  of  sharp  frost  should  set  in.  How  often  does  it  nappen 
that  a  hive  well  supplied  with  food  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
conibs  is  found  to  have  perished  because  the  poor  insects  were  too 
chilled  to  fetch  it  into  their  central  nest?  Now  whatever  is  given 
them  in  late  autumn  is  sure  to  be  stored  in  their  very  midst. 

As  for  modes  of  feeding,  there  are  all  sorts  of  ingenious  devices  in 
use,  but  none  is  simpler  or  better  than  top  feeding  over  the  central 
hole.  Any  kind  of  wide-necked  bottle  inverted  over  this  hole  will 
answer  the  purpose.  A  bit  of  leno  should  be  tied  over  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle,  and  then  set  th3  latter  just  over  the  hole  with  a  bit  of 
perforated  zinc  between  it  and  the  bottle.  I  hold  a  small  jug  or 
cup  in  my  left  hand,  and  invert  the  bottle  into  this  first  to  catch 
any  of  the  syrup  which  the  sudden  jerk  may  dislodge  from  the 
bottle,  and  when  it  ceases  to  drop  it  is  quietly  put  over  the  hole. 
If  there  is  no  central  hole  at  top  of  the  luve  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
common  skep)  a  deep  soup  plate  full  of  syrup  and  coyered  thickly 
with  straws  can  be  set  unaer  the  hive  in  a  shallow  eke  of  straw  or 
hoop  of  wood,  which  must  be  the  exact  size  of  the  skep.  A  pound 
of  syrup  or  more  can  be  thus  given  eveiy  evening  alter  a  warm 
day  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  time  when  all  extensive  feeding  should 
be  in  full  operation ;  let  not  a  day  bo  lost  As  for  the  supplemen- 
tary feeding  just  referred  to,  it  may  be  postponed  to  the  last  week 
in  October,  or  even  in  mild  situations  till  the  beginning  of 
November. 

Let  me  again  earnestly  recommend  a  saving  of  all  bee  life  by 
driving  out  the  populations  of  all  stocks  that  are  going  to  be 
plundered,  and  joining  them  to  the  nearest  stock  to  Ae  right  or 
left  of  where  they  stood.  I  gave  full  instructionB  how  to  do  this 
last  April  (page  287),  and  need  not  repeat  it  here. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  wintering  of  hives.  See  that 
they  are  each  and  all  thoroughly  clean  and  dry,  free  from  all  cob- 
webs and  woodlice,  and  warmly  covered  with  any  ayailable  mate- 
rial which  will  effectually  keep  off  drip  and  diamp.  Hiyee  are 
well  wintered  on  their  summer  stands  if  proper  care  is  taken  to 
protect  them  from  damp  and  high  winds  and  the  attack  of  their 
various  enemies.  None  Y)f  the  latter  are  more  injurious  than  mice, 
and  ad  these  vermin  can  most  easily  enter  any  straw  hive  we  have ' 
found  in  this  one  evil  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  disuse  of  straw; 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  all  entrances  to  hives  of  straw  or 
wood  are  so  narrowed  as  to  allow  in  the  dead  of  winter  for  the 
passage  of  only  half  a.  dozen  bees  abreast  of  one  another,  say 
1^  inch  wide  and  not  more  than  three-eightha  of  an  inch  deep. 

The  other  day  1  mentioned  the  case  of  a  Dartmoor  woman  who 
plastered  up  her  bees  during  twelve  weeks  or  more  from  the  latter 
part  of  December  to  tbe  middle  of  March.    Without  exactly 


following  her  example,  whicli  would  be  fatal  in  mild  wintere,  I 
neverthdess  shall  take  a  hint  from  this  good  woman's  practice, 
and  I  mean  to  prerent  my  bees  from  stirring  abroad  daring  all 
times  of  frost  and  snow  and  whenever  cold  and  strong  uncertain 
winds  prevail.  A  simple  block  of  wood  the  exact  size  of  the 
entrance  will  be  thrust  in  at  dusk  in  the  evening,  with  only  a  few 
tiny  holes  in  the  block  covered  with  perforated  zinc.  Care,  of 
course,  must  be  taken  to  remove  them  on  fine  warm  mornings  at 
all  times,  and  finally  in  the  early  spring  according  to  the  season. 
There  are  also  many  treacherous  oays  during  a  continuance  of 
stormy  weather  in  March  and  even  in  early  April,  when  they  may 
be  kept  in  for  several  days  together,  provided  sufficient  ventilation 
through  perforated  zinc  is  allowed  them.  At  such  times  the  loss 
of  life  in  an  apiary  is  very  considerable.  Thousands  of  bees  have 
been  blown  away  and  clulled  to  death  without  a  chance  of  their 
returning  home.  This  accounts  for  the  slow  progress  of  hives  in 
many  a  stormy  spring  time,  and  for  the  gradual  dwindling  away 
of  many  a  weak  stock,  which  could  not  nurture  sufficient  brood  to 
make  up  for  the  daily  loss  of  its  population. 

I  need  only  add  that  bees  are  best  let  alone  in  winter.  The 
quieter  they  are  kept  the  better.  All  that  is  wanted  is  to  look 
at  the  hives  now  ana  then  to  see  that  all  is  right.  Meanwhile, 
the  bee-owner  can  get  ready  for  the  coming  season — making  his 
hives,  and  putting  all  that  are  empty  into  a  state  of  thorough 
cleanliness  and  repair. — B.  &  W. 


Fit  for  Stable  Manure  (T.  C.  ^.)*— There  is  no  necessity  for  a  tank 
for  in  the  event  of  making  a  covered  dang  pit  the  liquid  manure  wiU  be  absorbed 
if  led  into  it,  and  will  prevent  the  dang  from  getting  too  dry,  and  with  8  or 
10  inches  of  dry  earth  at  the  bottom  tbe  nrine  will  be  absorbed,  and  all  may  be 
taken  oat  together.  The  pit  may  be  made  13  feet  wide,  IS  feet  long,  and  3  feet 
deep,  bat  it  may  be  sloped  off  at  one  end  for  a  cart  to  back  into  on  the  removal 
of  the  dang,  &c.  The  covering  may  be  of  galvanised  corrugated  iron  on  pillars 
7  feet  np  to  the  eaves,  the  covering  to  be  14  foet  by  80  feet  and  sponted.  The 
pit  and  covering  may  be  made  one-third  iess  if  the  pit  is  cleaned  out  frequently. 

'Various  (/.  ff.).—lst.  In  strong  land  pastum  lying  flat,  if  there  are  no 
small  rushes  amongst  the  grass,  underground  drains  may  do  injury ;  only  a  snr- 
face  trench  or  two  would  be  sufficient.  If,  however,  the  sUong  land  really 
requires  covered  drains,  they  should  not  be  put  in  at  a  less  depth  than  8  feet 
and  2  rods  apart,  or  perhaps  placed  at  that  depth,  may  answer  by  following  the 
surface  trenches  if  there  are  any,  tiles  not  to  be  less  than  3  inches  in  diameter. 
Snd,  Earth  floors  for  horses  if  properly  laid  with  dry  screened  earth  rammed 
down  with  an  iron-headed  hammer  vdll  become  nearly  as  hard  as  stone  in  a  box 
where  the  horse  is  loose,  and  if  the  litter  uid  dung  are  removed  every  day  the 
earth  will  then  last  for  years  without  renewaL  If,  however,  the  horse  is  tethered 
in  a  stall  with  earth  floor  properly  rammed  down  on  a  dead  level,  or  with  a 
little  fall  towards  the  manger,  the  urine  will  then  spread  over  iAxe  floor,  and 
sink  in  equally  over  the  surface,  but  the  horses*  shoes  or  feet  will  not  disturb  the 
surfoce ;  under  any  circumstances  the  earUi  in  stalls  wUl  have  to  be  removed 
when  it  is  fully  saturated  and  gives  off  olEensive  odours  in  the  stable.  8rd, 
Concrete  floors  for  cattle  will  do  very  well  without  litter,  but  better  with  litter ; 
a  pit  behind  the  cattle  with  a  sparred  floor  over  will  take  everything  away  with-, 
out  inconvenience  if  swept  daily  and  strewed  with  gjrpsnm,  but  earth  or  ashes' 
should  be  placed  in  the  pit  every  few  days  for  absorption  and  for  deodorisine 
the  manure.  4th,  The  thatcher's  knife  recommended  is  rather  hook-shaped,  and 
is  used  by  them  for  cutting  the  eaves  of  thatch.  A  hay  knife  wiU  not  answer 
the  purpose  so  well,  unless  the  truss  of  straw  is  held  down  on  a  board  to  receive 
the  edge  of  the  knife  after  cutting  through  the  straw.  The  articles  in  the 
Journal  shoold  be  referred  to  for  farther  details  on  these  snbjecte. 


THE  HONEY  SEASON  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Haying  our  bees  home  from  the  heather  I  am  now  in  a  position 
to  inform  your  apiarian  readers  of  the  honey  season  in  East 
Lothian.  The  year  1879  will  be  remembered  by  all  bee-keepers 
as  the  most  un^vourable  that  could  occur.  There  were  few  if 
any  skeps  made  as  much  honey  as  would  keep  themselves  during 
the  winter ;  in  fact  here  we  had  to  feed  throughout  the  summer  to 
keep  the  bees  alive,  and  again  to  feed  liberally  this  spring.  Those 
who  neglected  to  feed  have  lost  the  whole  of  their  stock.  Those 
who  did  feed  have  been  well  rewarded  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
by  a  return  from  the  Heavier  beyond  the  average  of  many  years. 
A  great  number  of  supers  have  been  secured,  and  the  stock  well 
supplied  with  honey  besides. 

This  spring  was  not  at  all  favourable  for  bees  ;  though  dry,  it 
was  often  so  cold  that  the  bees  could  not  work,  and  there  was  not 
much  honey  to  be  had  from  the  flowers.  At  the  end  of  June  and 
in  July  we  had  a  large  supply  of  honeydew  from  the  Pear  trees  on 
walls  and  from  Oaks  and  Beeches,  which  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
breeding  and  made  up  the  stocks  with  honey,  but  when  it  was 
stored  in  the  supers  it  had  to  be  taken  out  in  many  cases  before 
they  were  sent  to  the  Heather,  its  black  colour  injuring  the  sale 
of  the  Heather  honey  when  mixed  with  it.  Though  the  dark 
honey  is  good  to  the  taste,  we  generally  keep  it  here  for  feeding 
the  bees  in  autumn  and  spring.  Breeding  had  ceased  in  most  of 
the  hives  before  they  left  the  Heather,  as  it  had  become  rather 
cold.  They  are  well  stocked  with  bees,  and  most  of  them  have 
begun  breeding  again  since  they  were  brought  home  owing  to  the 
fine  warm  weather  we  are  getting.  I  don't  expect  more  than 
1*.  6d.  per  pound  will  be  given  to  the  bee-keeper  for  honeycomb 
in  supers,  the  purchaser  taking  it  away  and  selling  it  to  the 
merchants.  There  is  not  much  run  honey  sold  here.  Every 
endeavour  is  made  to  get  them  to  put  it  into  supers  at  from  10  lbs. 
to  15  tbs.  of  honeycomb  in  each  ;  better  prices  are  given  for  it  in 
that  way  than  in  any  other. — Alexandeb  Shearer,  Tester 
OardenSj  Haddington^  N,B, 


•  OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Incubators  (Chicken).— y^rite  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Christy  &  Co.,  155,  Fen- 
church  Street,  London.  Our  •'Poultry  Book  for  the  Many,"  price  6Arf.,  post 
free,  contains  concise  and  reliable  information  on  ;the  different  vaneti<»  of 
fowls  and  their  management. 

Fowls  with  Diseased  Livers  (S.  P.).— The  fowls  are  evidently  snflfering 
from  disease  of  the  liver,  which  at  length  kills  thorn.  This  is  often  hereditary 
in  poultry.  Drive  them  out  of  the  yftrd  into  thi  field.  Keep  them  short 
of  fool,  feed  three  times  per  day  scantily.  Let  the  fool  be  ground  oats 
or  barlcyraeal,  slaked  with  water,  end  scattered  abroa-l  on  the  gras?.  Kill  all 
the  old  diseased  birds.  Save  the  healthy  and  promising  hens  and  pullct^t.  Do 
away  with  all  the  cocks  mnning  with  tbcm,  and  turn  in  fresh  ones  in  December. 
This  disease  often  aris^  from  overfeeding,  especially  with  meal. 

SiMtces  between  Bars  and  Cover  of  Hives,  ftc.  (Cbm^^r).— Half  an 
inch  space  is  decidedly  too  much  to  allow.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  is  ample 
distance,  as  the  only  object  of  any  space  gt  all  is  to  prevent  crushing  the  bees 
when  manipulating  the  bar-fxumes.  Tbe  quilt  will  not  inconvenience  the  bees, 
they  simply  avoid  it.    We  have  seen  a  quilt  removed  with  hardly  a  bee  upon  it. 

Keeping  Honey  ildtm). — Olass  supers  more  or  less  filled  with  honeycomb 
will  be  best  preserved  by  covering  the  month  with  a  bladder  or  paper  dabbed  in 
white  of  etrg— anything  in  short,  that  will  keep  the  air  from  the  contents.  We 
have  kept  honeycomb  in  this  way  for  a  twelvemonth. 


ICBTBOBOLOQIOAL  OBSBRVATIONB. 
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RBMABK8. 

S6th.— Very  misty,  canopy  of  dond  all  day ;  calm  and  close. 

S7th.— Hazy,  good  deal  of  doud,  but  some  bright  sunshine  in  forenoon ;  calm 

and  warm. 
S8th.— Fog  in  morning,  afternoon  clearer  with  snnshine ;  fine  evening. 
29th.— Misty  early,  fine  brlgbt  warm  day ;  misty  again  in  evening  and  cooler. 
30th.— Fair  calm  day,  wich  good  deal  of  haze. 
1st.— Misty  morning ;  fine  bright  day. 

Snd.— Early  morning  fine  and  bright,  cloudy  after  10  AH.,  rain  and  wind  after 
8P.X. 
Temperature  very  similar  to  the  previous  week,  but  the  air  damper,  although 
there  was  little  actual  rain.— G.  J.  Syxoks. 


COTBNT  GARDEN  MABKET.— OOTOBXR  6. 

Our  market  Is  now  very  quiet,  prices  remaining  without  any  alteration.  The 
supply  of  Pears  from  the  (Continent  is  short,  though  values  are  somewhat  lower. 
There  ore  large  arrivals  of  American  Apples  this  week. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Chestnuts 

Figs 

Filberts 

Cobs 

Gooseberries  .... 

Grapes   

Lemons 


isleye  8 

box   0 

Vib.  0 

bushel  18 

dozen  0 
Vft.  1 
^Ib    1 

I  sieve  0 
^Xb  0 
^100  18 


8. 


d. 
6to4 
0      0 


FRUIT. 
8.  d. 


0 
0 
6 

8 
B 
0 

• 
0 


0 

16 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

18 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 


Melons  

Nectarines , 

Oranges  

Peaches   

Pears, kitchen  ., 

dessert 

Pine  Apples  ... 

Plums 

Walnuts  

ditto  


each 
dozen 

^100 
dozen 
dozen 
dozen 
VIb 
I  sieve 
bushel 

^100 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
8  0to4  0 
0      8 


TBOBTABLBS. 

d.  «•.  (1. 
0to4  0 
0      0 


Artichokes dozen  8 

Asparagrns bundle  0   0  0  0 

Beans, Kidney....      1^  lb.  0   0  0  6 

Beet,lied dozen  10  8  0 

Broccoli bundle  0   9  16 

Bmssels Sprouts..    J  sieve  19  2  3 

Cabbage dozen  0   6  10 

Carrots bunch  0   4  0  6 

Capitcnms f  100  1    6  8  0 

Cauliflowers dozen  0   0  8  6 

Celery bundle  16  8  0 

Coloworts....doz.  bunches  8   0  4  0 

Cucumbers each  0   4  0  6 

Endive dozen  10  8  0 

Fennel bunch  0  8  0  0 

•arlie   rib.    0   8  0  0 

Herbs    bunch    0   9  0  C 

Leeks bunch   0   8  0  4 


8 

0 
8 
0 

8 
1 
8 
0 
0 


s. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


0 

10 

0 

4 

8 
4 
0 
0 


Muiihrooms    dosen   I 

Mustard  dc  Cress  . .  punnet  0 
Onions bushel  8 

pickling quarto 

Parsley doz.  bunches  6 

Parsnips dozen  1 

Peas  quart  0 

Potatoes bushel  8 

Kidney bushel  4 

Radishes....   doz  .bunches  1 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

Salsafy bundle  1 

Scorzonera    bundle  1 

Seakale  basket  0 

Shallots rib  0 

Spinach  bushel  8 

Turnips bunch  • 

Vegetable  Marrows    each    9 


d.   8.  d. 
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Bate  or  OKitMt  Hid  Aatfanrlinn  Andie 
[RcomBiKiiig 

IIBT  8CND1T  JXT9S  TKmiT. 

Bole  of  Nnnerr  Stock  at  Bedfonl  b;  Mr.  1 


A  CHAPTEB  ON   CHISWICK. 

]LHERE    18    always  BomethiDg  to  be  seen  and 
C    learned  in  the  Bo;al  Horticultural  Society's 
I )    Gardens— flomethiDg  uther  new  or  oeefnl — sonw 
C    hints  or  soggeetionB  that  may  be  profitably 
turned  to    account   in   other  gardens  ;  hence, 
vitboat  further  preamble,  I  sabmit  these  notes. 
Dahuas. — Worthy  of  notice  at  the  present  time 
a  a  trio  of  new  Bouquet  Dahlias,  which  are   not 
verjf  distinct  from  other  varie'ies  in  cultivation, 
hot  poasees  considerable  deooraUre  t«]uo.    The  first  to 
notice  is  A.  F.  Bairon,  a  loigbt  d«an  solphu-coloored  flower, 
deepening  to  yellow  in  the  centre.    AH  the  florets  are  quilled 
or  incurved  in  the  most  regular  manner,  their  interior  being 
yellow,  exterior  sulphur.    The  flowers  ant  about  2^  inches  in 
diuDeter,  and  being  £r«dy  prodnced  they  have  a  Gue  contrast- 
ing effect  with  the  foliage.    Dentecher  Beich  is  a  remarkable 
flower,  all  the  florets  being  distinctly  three-Iobed  and  slightly 
incurved.     The  prevailiog  colour  is  rich  scarlet  with  a  bronzy 
yellow  under  surface,  which  appears  to  stain  through,  and  it 
shows  very  clearly  on  the  point  of  each  floret.    The  trio  is 
completed  by  a  variety  named  Zogling,  a  wetl-formed  flower, 
pecoUar  by  the  outer  florets  being  of  a  fledi  pink  colour,  those 
in  the  centre  being  orange,  imparting  a  novel  appearance  to 
the  Sower.    These  and  some  other  varieties  were  sent  to  the 
Gardens  by  M.  Deegen  of  Zurich.     Although  they  do  not 
possess  the  properties  of  high-class  florists'  flowers,  they  com- 
bine novelty  with  attractiveness,  and  are  highly  suitable  for 
border  decoration. 

BiciNua  DncHsas  of  EciNBUBaH. — In  a  large  bed  on  the 
lawn  this  RiciDus  appears  the  best  of  several  varieties  on  trial. 
The  foliage  is  very  dail,  indeed  precisely  of  the  same  colour 
ae  P..  Qibeoni,  but  the  plant  is  of  larger  and  more  stately 
growth  than  that  variety,  and  for  subtfopical  purposes  is  very 
effective. 

Hkliantrus  OBGTALia. — This  old  herbaceous  plant  grows 
8  feet  high  and  beats  small  clear  yellow  flowe  s.  The  foliage 
is  very  lor^,  narrow,  and  drooping,  and  even  when  the  plant 
is  not  flowering  it  has  a  very  elegant  appearauce.  As  a  bright 
late  autumn  flower'for  associating  with  shrubs  by  the  side  of 
carnage  drives  this  species  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  known 
also  as  H.  angustifolius.  It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  and  was 
introduced  in  1789  by  Thomas  Watson. 

Azaleas. — A  number  of  these  valunble  spring-flowering 
plants  ere  in  splendid  condition,  the  result  chiefly  of  their 
having  been  planted  out  during  the  summer  in  a  bed  of  peat 
and  leaf  soil.    They  have  recently  been  taken  up  and  potted, 


and  have  not  "lost  a  leaf."  Had  they  remained  in  pots  all 
Qi6  Buouner  it  is  not  possible  that  they  could  be  in  tiieir  present 
satisfactory  state.  They  were  planted  in  a  pit,  and  had  the 
benefit  of  the  glass  lights  for  a  short  time,  but  throughout 
the  sonnner  the  lights  were  removed  night  and  day.  A  pit  is 
no  doubt  an  advantage,  but  planting  out  Azaleas  in  a  prepared 
bed  of  soil  in  tfae  <q)ai  ground  was  practised  with  great  sucoein 
by  Mr.  Gower  in  the  Tooting  Nurseries,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  Continental  system  might  be  adopted  with 
excellent  results  in  many  gnrdeas.  Tlie  rich  dark  green  insect- 
free  foliage  of  the  Chiawick  plants,  with  the  bold  well-set 
flower  buds,  show  eonoloaively  the  value  of  the  mode  of  cultore 
to  whiiA  they  have  been  subjected. 

Fbuit. — This  ifl  nearly  all  gathered  and  stored  in  the 
capacious  6ait  mn.  Pears  appear  the  meet  numerous,  and 
are  gwerally  finer  and  cleaner  than  the  Apples.  There  are  a 
few  very  fine  examples  of  the  Souvenir  du  Cougrte  Pear  that 
have  been  produced  by  a  bush  tree.  The  quality  of  the  fruit 
is  very  good,  bat  Dot  quite  equal  to  Williams'  Bon  ChiStien 
when  in  its  best  eondition,  and  not  equal,  too,  to  another  Pear 
about  as  large  as  Souvenir  du  Congr^ — namely,  Yinense. 
la  appearance  this  Pear  is  not  attractive,  bat  the  quality  is  ex- 
cellent—the best  Pear  in  the  room.  BeurrS  Hardy  is  also  now 
in  seaeon,  the  fraft  being  very  juicy  and  possessing  a  honeyed 
sweetness;  This  Pear  is  a  great  favourite  with  small  birds, 
which  Mr.  Barron  states  attack  it  pereistently  even  before  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  "birds  are  not 
bad  judges  of  fmit." 

The  finest  Apple  in  the  fruit  room  is  Stirling  Castle,  the 
grand  symmetrically  formed  fruit  showing  with  great  promi- 
nence among  parity  a  hundred  other  varieties  on  the  central 
table.  This  is  a  kitr^en  Apple  of  great  value,  and  for  market 
purposes  one  of  the  best  in  cultivation.  The  most  handsome 
Apple  in  the  coUeotion  is  perhaps  Uellner's  Golden  Beinette, 
a  fruit  of  medium. ain  and  in  shape  faultless.  It  is  a  dessert 
Apple  of  the  King  of  the  Pippias  type,  equal  in  quaUty,  but 
much  superior  in  appearance  to  that  useful  variety.  Cellini, 
a  free-bearing  vviety  of  good  appearance  and  quality,  is  also 
represented  by  sorae  excellent  specimens.  For  homo  use  this 
Apple  is  highly  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  is  less  valuable  for 
market  purposes,  as  it  is  not  a  good  traveller,  showing  as  it 
does  its  bruises  so  prominsnUy.  It  is  a  culinary  Apple  of  the 
first  quality,  and  "not  bad  "  for  dessert.  Among  the  dessert 
Apples  Lucombe's  Pine  Apple  is  attractive  in  appearance  and 
of  excellent  qnalitjr  when  ripe  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber ;  and  there  ve  good  examples  of  a  later,  very  distinct,  and 
good  variety.  Court  Peruiu  Plat.  The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  late  in  expanding,  and  often  thus  escape  the  frosts  of 
spring — a  circumstance  of  some  importance.  The  tew  Apples 
named  may  safely  be  included  in  all  collections. 

GiiAFBa. — la  the  large  curvilinear  vinery  the  crop  is  good. 
The  berries  are,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  the 
crop  of  last  year,  but  large  enough  to  command  the  highest 
price  in  the  market.  Some  of  the  Vines  were  prematurely 
defoliated  by  a  andden  and  severe  frost  last  November,  but 
they  have  not  suffered  to  such  an  extent  as  might  have  been 
expected  ;  some,  indeed,  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  at  all, 
while  only  on  one  or  two  is  the  injury  they  received  apparent 
now.  This  proves  pretty  conclusively  that  those  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  mealy  bug  on  their  Vine  leaves  may 
remove  them  as  soon  as  they  assume  their  decided  autumnal 
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tint,  and  thus  remove  a  great  number  of  the  insects,  instead  of 
permitting  the  leaves  to  fall  and  the  insects  be  left  in  the 
bouse.  ^Vhen  the  frost  destroyed  the  leaves  of  the  Vines  in 
question  they  were  quite  green.  The  reason  of  the  berries 
being  so  large  last  year  was  doubtless  the  result  of  the  heavy 
rains  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  easy  to  water  and 
mulch  Vine  borders,  and  those  at  Chiswick  are  liberally  treated 
in  this  respect,  but  the  majority  of  the  roots  of  healthy  octo- 
genarian Vines  are  probably  outside  the  border  and  extend  to 
a  great  distance,  and  only  the  rains  can  give  them  adequate 
support.  The  fine  Grapes  of  last  year  especially,  and  also 
this,  prove  to  demonstration  that  Vines  enjoy  large  supplies  of 
water  when  the  soil  is  well  drained. 

The  young  Vines  planted  last  year  in  the  long  corridor  have 
been.mdre  than  once  spoken  of  approvingly,  and  not  a  word 
too  much  has  been  said  in  their  favour.  Thev  are  in  the  most 
satisfactory  condition  ;  the  fruit  of  Alicante  is  superb,  and  of 
Gros  Colman  very  good  ;  but  the  slight  shanking  of  the  latter 
on  two  or  three  Vines  is  a  puzzle  to  all  who  inspect  the  house. 
There  are  a  few  Vines  of  Alnwick  Seedling  in  this  house  that 
teach ^ a'  lesson  that  cannot  be  too  widely  known.  On  every 
Vine  of  the  other  varieties  the  bunches  are  full  and  berries 
regular,  half  of  those  that  set  and  more  having  been  cut  out. 
On  every  Vine  of  Alnwick  Seedling  the  berries  have  failed  to 
set.  There  is  not  a  bunch  '^  fit  to  be  seen.''  All  had  precisely 
the  same  treatment,  no  artificial  means  having  been  resorted 
to  in  distributing  the  pollen.  No  doubt  Mr.  Barron  could  have 
produced  a  different  result  had  he  so  desired,  but  he  wisely  left 
the  bunches  to  share  the  ordinary  natural  treiatment  that  suited 
the  other  varieties  so  well.  He  considers  the  Grape  a  valuable 
one,  but  it  requires  artificial  aid  in  setting,  and  is  worthy  of  it. 
Such  JBid,  according  to  a  report  of  his  garden  in  the  Journal, 
Mr.  Bell  of  Clive  House,  who  grows  this  variety  so  well,  gives 
by  an  artificial  distribution  of  pollen. \  It  is  important  that 
this  requirement  of  what  is  a  valuable  acquisition  .to  late  Grapes 
should  be  widely,  known,  as  many  people  have  planted  Alnwick 
Seedling  who  are  not  acquainted  with  its  shy-setting  character. 
At  ^on  House  two  Vines  of  it  are  fruitine,  one  having  been 
received  direct  from  Clive  House.  Both  have  set  sufficient 
berries,  but  there  were  none  to  thin  out.  The  results  at  Chis- 
wick suggest  the  treatment  that  is  requisite  to  have  this  fine 
Grape  in  satisfactory  condition. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  remarkable  condition  cf  the 
Vines  in  this  house  is  not  due  to  an  elaborately  prepared  border. 
Peach  trees  had  been  grown  in  the  house  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  all  that  was  done^  before  planting  the  Vines  was  to 
spread  5  or  6  inches  of  fresh  loam  on  the  border,  a  little 
manure,  and  a  spriiiklidg  of  half-inch'  bones,  and  trench  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet.  The  Chiswick  soil  is  evidently  well  suited 
for  Vines,  and  had  £100  been  expended  in  making  the  border 
these  young  Vines  could  not  have  oeen  in  better  condition  than 
they  are  now. 

Vegetables. — The  largest  sj^ace  this  year  is  devoted  to 
Brussels  Sprouts,  which  are  grown  from  seed  supplied  by 
various  firms.  Probably  all  or  nearly  all  the  varieties,  "  strains," 
and  "  selections  "  in  cultivation  are  represented.  In  due  time, 
I  presume',  they  will  be  officially  examined  and  reported  on, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  at  present  than  that  the 
plants  generally  are  not  buttoning  well.  This  is  not  solely 
from  an^  inherent  fault  possessed  by  the  varieties,  but  the 
heavy  rains  following  the  ary  period  of  August  and  September 
appeared  to  have  forced  the  plants  into  a  late  and  luxuriant 
growth,  much  resembling  that  of  spring,  when  the  tops  com- 
mence elongating,  and  the  side  growths  assume  the  open 
character  or  rosettes.  Of  Brugsels  Sprouts  generally  it  may 
be  said  they  caniiot  be  grown  in  portions  too  open  and  exposed, 
overcrowding  and  anytning  in  the  form  of  snelter  militating 
against  the  production  of  firm  sound  knobs. 

The  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted  Beet. — ^This  Beet  has  lately 
been  referred  to  in  the  Journal.  It  is  grown  largely  at 
Chiswick  with  some  of  the  long-rooted  varieties.  In  quality 
the  Turnip -rooted  is  the  best  of  all,  being  the  sweetest  and 
most  delicaiely  flavoured,  but  some  of  the  roots  are  not  very 
deep  in  colour.  By  selecting  roots  of  the. best  colour  for  seed- 
growing,  produce  of  a  uniform  deep  red  might  soon  be  insured. 
This  is  also  the  most  productive  of  Beet,  a  greater  weight  of 


roots  of  uniform  and  useable  size  being  obtained  from  a  given 
space  than  any  other  variety  ;  and  it  probably  exhausts  the 
soil  less  than  the  stronger  and  deep-rooting  varieties.  The 
Egyptian  or  Turnip-rooted  Beet  possesses  advantages  not 
sufficiently  recognised,  hence  this  word  in  its  favour. 

Early  Munich  Turnip. — Early  Turnips  cannot  be  had  too 
quickly  in  the  spring.  The  variety  named  \b  decidedly  the 
earliest  of  all.  It  is  small,  red,  and  flattish  in  outline.  Grown 
by  the  side  of  all  the  approved  varieties  its  precocity  is  apparent. 
For  forcing,  and  the  earliest  crops  in  the  open  garden,  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  useful,  and  in  due  time  to  become  popular. 
It  will  no  doubt  shortly  be  included  in  all  seedsmen's  lists, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will  retain  a  position  there  for 
some  time,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  all  new 
vegetables. 

Composts. — ^In  one  of  the  houses  was  a  large  heap  of  turfy 
loam,  containing  a  liberal  admixture  of  horn  shavings.  The 
fancy  name  for  this  fertiliser  is,  I  think,  Buffalo  horn  Manure. 
It  was  piixed  like  snowflakes  in  the  soil,  and  the  compost  is 
found  of  great  value  for  fruit  trees  in  pots — indeed  lor  all 
plants  requiring  |^enerou8  food.  The  horn  manure  is  a  safe 
ingredient  for  mixing  with  soils,  and  its  effects  are  quickly 
apparent,  and  at  the  same  time  Ions-lasting  on  the  trees  and 
plants  to  which  it  is  applied.  A  heap  oi  wood  ashes  may 
appear  to  some  a  very  simple  matter  to  allude  to,  but  if  it  is 
worthy  of  having  a  place  under  glass  at  Chiswick  it  is  worthy 
of  being  mentioned  here.  The  value  of  a  store  of  well-burnt 
garden  refuse  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  on  all  cultivators. 
At  Chiswick  all  rubbish  that  can  be  burnt  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  fire,  and  the  residue  is  of  great  value.  For  Vines 
there  is  no  better  ingredient  than  wood  ashes ;  for  mixing  with 
soil  for  plants  generally  it  never  fails  to  act  beneficially,  and 
for  placing  in  drills  and  covering  seed  in  the  garden  it  has  no 
equal  for  inducing  free  germination  and  promoting  a  healthy 
growth  of  the  seedlings.  If  there  are  any  who  think  a  heap 
of  wood  ashes  a  mere  trifle  to  dwell  on,  they  may  be  reminded 
that  those  who  attend  to  trifles  of  this  nature  are  precisely 
those  who  achieve  success ;  and,  as  a  great  man  once  observed, 
"  Success  is  no  trifle." — Visitor.    , 


THE  ROSE  ELECTION. 


TEAS  AND  NOISETTES. 

Even  the  great  apostles  of  temperance  must  be  delighted  when 
they  hear  admirers  of  ^'  the  cup  that  cheers,"  and  unfortunately 
often  does  the  other  thing,  exclaim,  '*  Well,  after  all  there  is  nought 
80  refreshing  as  a  cup  of  tea ! "  And  what  says  the  Rose  enthusiast 
to  his  special  Tea  7  Is  he  the  one  whit  behindhand  in  love  for 
and  admiration  of  the  Rose  Tea  ?  I  trow  not  And  truly,  do  wo 
desire  to  see  the  queen  of  the  parterre  in  her  grandest  attire, 
it  is  when  she  produces  a  really  first-class  exhibition  bloom  of 
these  varieties.  Not  only  is  this  production  a  beautiful  sight  for 
the  eye  to  feast  on,  but  the  perfume  of  the  Tea  Rose  is  d^icions 
and  refreshing.  Further,  how  tenaciously  do  these  forms  of  our 
favounte  flower  retain  their  glories  !  how  reluctantly  do  they  yield 
them  up  1  Here  certainly,  in  this  particular,  the  Perpetuals  mnst^ 
hide  their  diminished  heads.  How  rarely  in  them  does  the  beauty' 
of  the  day  of  gathering  last  to  the  following  day  I  How  few,  & 
any,  have  ever  dared  to  face  the  scrutinising  glances  of  a  judge  at 
two  succeeding  exhibitions  1 

There  is  little  question  that  were  Teas  and  Noisettes  better  able 
to  resist  the  influences  of  our  somewhat  ungenial  climate  they 
would  be  greater  favourities  than  they  now  are ;  but  they  well 
repay  the  extra  care  bestowed  upon  them,  and  where  tended  care- 
fully are  often  beautiful  bloomers  early  and  late.  I  have  cut 
several  very  respectable  blooms  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  from  a  tree 
trained  on  a  wall  on  the  1st  of  January,  whilst  a  plant  of  Safrano 
that  was  in  a  comer  of  th»  garden  in  one  of  my  former  resting 
places  often  gave  me  many  of  its  lovely  budjs  before  the  Per- 
petuals were  showing  the  faintest  prospect  of  a  future  harvest 

In  the  present  election  the  voters  were  not  only  limited  to  Teas 
and  Noisettes,  but  they  were  also  limited  to  general  purposes. 
Practically,  it  seems  to  me,  that  you  thus  get  really  at  the  best 
varieties  for  general  use.  Each  voter  answers  according  to  his 
own  view,  whether  exhibition  or  earden ;  but  the  whole  result 
shows  us  what  are  the  most  generally  useful  varieties.  Anyway, 
I  think  all  will  agree  that  most  of  our  best  sorts  are  to  be  found 
in  the  first  two  dozen  on  our  list,  whilst  the  Roses  that  head 
respect  i?ely  the  thirty -six  and  the  twenty-four  polls  are  gems  of 
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the  purest  water."  The  cream  of  these  varieties  has  certainly 
floated  to  the  sur&ce. 

In  the  thirty-six  varieties  poll  Catherine  Mermet  heads  the  list, 
bearing  out  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  voters,  who  adds  in  a  note 
enclosing  his  list,  '*  I  think  Catherine  Mermet  quite  the  best  Tea  ; 
it  is  excellent  in  every  way,  and  hardly  a  bloom  is  produced  that 
is  not  fit  to  show."  Personally  I  would  almost  endorse  his 
opinion  were  I  not  so  devoted  to  the  queen  of  the  twenty-four 
varieties  poll — Souvenir  d*un  Ami.  Both  are  exquisite  specimens, 
both  fairly  hardy,  whilst  a  good  bloom  of  either  would  be  a  great 
addition  to  any  stand  of  any  dimensions. 

^  Only  to  new  friends  is  it  necessary  to  explain  our  table.  The 
first  column  denotes  the  position  of  the  Rose  on  the  poll ;  then 
follows  the  name  of  the  Kose,  its  character,  raiser's  name  and 
the  year  of  its  introduction.  Blanks  occur  here  which  I  am 
unable  to  fill  up  ;  but  I  would  here  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  H. 
Curtis  of  Torquay  for  his  kind  assistance  in  supplementing  many 
of  my  omissions.  Then  follow  the  columns  A,  B,  and  C,  represent- 
ing the  numb^  of  first,  second,  and  third-class  votes  each  Rose 
has  obtained,  the  simple  letters  being  the  amateur,  and  those 
with  the  asterisk  the  votes  of  nurserymen  ;  the  last  column  being 
the  number  of  votes  polled  by  all  the  voters  collectively.  Two 
Boses  having  an  equal  number  of  votes  have  their  position  settled 
by  the  number  of  firstrclass  or  second-class  votes ;  if  still  equal 
they  are  bracketed  together. 
,    The  following  table  represents  the  thirty-six  varieties  election  : — 


No.      Kame  of  Rose. 


Charac- 
ter. Age. 


1    Oatherine  Mermet  . . 
%    Souyenir  d'nn  Ami. . 


T.  1869 
T.  1846 

T.  1838 
T.  1853 

T.  1871 

T.  1844? 
T.  1874 
N.  1864 
T.  1856 


8    DeToniensis 

4    Gloire  de  Dijon   ... . 

♦5    Marie  Van  Hontte  . . 

6  Nipbetos 

7  Perle  dea  Jardins .... 

8  MartchalNiel  :.'.'... 

9  ^  Souvenir  d'Elise  .... 

*10    Bnbena T.  1859 

11  SoHTcnir  de  P.  Neron  T.  1871 

12  Jean  Ducher T.  1874 

13  Belle  Lyonnafse  ....  T.  1869 

14  Madame WUlermoz..  T.  1847? 

15  Madame  Lamberd  ..  T.  1877 

16  Madame  Falcot   ....  T.  1858 

17  AnnaOlUvier T.  1872 

18  Celine  Forestier  ....  N.  1869 

19  Madame  Margottin..  T.  1866 

SO    AlbaRoeea  T.  1856 

31    Madame  Berard   T.  1873 

23  ComtessedeNadaillac  T.  1872 

,  ( Madame  C.  Kuster  . .  N.  1872 

«'    '  ( Triomphe  de  Rennes  N.  1857 
36    Homdre T.  1859 

36  Adam T.  1838 

37  Mad.  Hip.  Jamain  . .   T.  1869 

38  President T. 

39  Bonquctd'Or   N.  1872 

80  Bonled'Or     T. 

81  Madame  Welsh    T.  1878  . 

83    Jean  Pernet T.  1848 

S3    Marie  Galliot  T.  1876 

34  •  Madame  Bravy    ....  T. 

36  :  Perle  de  Lyons.' T.  1873 

^"86  Isabella Spmnt   ....  T. 

'87  Lamarqne m.  1830 

88  Innocente  Pirola....  T.  1876 

89  Safraiio T.  1839 

40  Bftred'Or N.  1870 

41  Amaxon T.  1873 

43  Madame  Camille  ....  T.  1871 

43  Mad.  de  St.  Joseph  . .  T.  1846? 

44  Moir6 T.  1844? 

46  Comte  de  Paris    ....  t.  1844? 

48    Madame  Charles  ....  t.  1864 

47  Comtesse  R.  da  Pare  T.  1876 
(Boag^ T.  1840? 

-      (Soavr.de  Mad.  Pernet  T.  1876 

.J      jAlineSlsley  T.  1873 

(Narcisae T. 

63    Mons.  Fartado T. 


ff  k 

Raiscr'a 
Name. 

GniIlot,flls.. 

Belot  Defon- 

-    g^re    .    t 

Forster  .... 

Jacotot  .... 

( Ducher  ? 

(Levet? 

Levct  

Pradel  .... 
Marcet   .... 

(Robert 

(E.  Verdier 
Levet  ..•*.. 
Ducher  .... 

Levet  

Lacharme  . . 
Lacharme  .. 
Quillot,  fils.. 
Ducher  .... 

Lcroy 

Guillot,  (lis. . 

Sarter 

Levet  

Guillot   .... 
Pernet    .... 
Lannezeur 
Robert   .... 

Adam 

Guillot,  fils.. 
American 

Tariety  •'- 
Ducher  .... 
Margottiu . . 
Mad.  Ducher 
Pernet  :... 
Guillot,  flls. . 
Guillot,  ptre 
Ducher  .... 
Spmnt  .... 
Marshal  .. 
Wid.  Ducher 
Beauregard. . 
Ducher  .... 
Ducher  .... 
Guillot,  flls. . 


.Tardln  de 
Luxembourg 
Damaisin  .. 
Schwartz  .. 

Pernet   .... 
Guillot,  flls.. 

Laffay    ',,'.. 


Ama-  J 

tcurs.  o 
H 

ABC 
13  0  0  13 
13  1  0  14 

13  1  1  14 
9  3  1  13 

10  3  0  14 

8  4  1  13 

3  6  4  13 
12  1  0  13 

8  4  1  13 

4  8  2  14 


4  9 
4  6 


7 
4 

4 
0 
6 

2 
1 
4 

4 
4 


14 
14 
13 
13 
13 


6  2 
3  4 


1 
4 
6  1 

5  3 

6  4 
2  8  10 
4  3  12 

3    8 

6  12 

1 

4 

2 

3 

2 


0 
13 
10 
11 

9 


3  1  6  10 
16  2    9 


1  6 
03 


6 
1 
2 
0 
0 
3 


1 
5 

1 
7 
1 
4 
3 
0 


0  0  9 


0 
0 
1 


0  0 

1  3 


3 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


7 
8 

9 
9 
7 
9 
6 
5 
9 
3 
4 
4 
3 
6 
3 
6 
3 
4 
4 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 


Nurse-3 
i7Tnen.g 

A*B*C* 
13  1  0  14 

13  1  0  13 

12  1  0  13 

14  0  0  14 

12  0  1  13 

11  1  1  13 
6  6  2  13 

12  0  0  13 
643  18 

6  4  3  11 


6 
1 
6 
7 
4 
8 
3 
4 
1 
6 
1 
3 
0 
3 
0 
0 
1 
1 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
3 
3 
0 
1 


6  0 
8  1 


0  3 
0  3 


0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3 
3 

0 

1 

3 
3 
8 
3 
6 
4 

3 
3 

4 
3 
4 
1 
1 
4 
4 
3 
6 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 

0 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


10 
10 
10 
11 
10 
13 
9 
13 
9 
1 
6 
8 
7 
9 
8 
8 
9 
6 

4 
4 
5 
3 
6 
6 
3 
7 
6 
6 
7 
3 
6 
3 
6 
4 
8 

6 
5 

^'4 
8 
4 

.  4 
3 


C  o 
OH 

37 
37 

27 
27 

27 

26 
26 
26 
36 

36 

24 
24 
23 
23 
23 
23 
21 
21 
21 
20 
19 
18 
18 
18 
18 
17 
16 
14 

13 
13 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

.7- 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


*  These  Roses  I  And  with  both  names,  being  in  one  place  attributed  to  one 
raiser,  in  others  to  the  oUier.  - .    - 

*  In  all  120  Roses  have  been  named  by  twenty-eight  voters. 
Besides  those  tabulated,  five  other  Roses'  obtained  fire  votes  ;  eight 
mustered  four  votes  each  ;  nine  secured  three  mentions  ;  thirteen 
have  only  two  votes ;  and  the  honour  of  solitary  notice  is  enjoyed 
by  no  fewer  than  thirty-three  Roses  out  of  120 ;  in  round  numbers 
one  in  fire  only  received  a  solitary  recommendation. 


''  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  portion  of  the  election  the  number  of 
amateur  voters  and  nurserymen  are  the  same — fourteen  in  each ; 
and  the  different  value  placed  upon  the  Roses  by  the  two  different 
classes  of  growers  is  veiy  interesting.  Let  us  mark,  for  example, 
how  amateurs  appear  to  esteem  Madame  Berard,  Jean  Pernet,  Perle 
de  Lyon,  Bouquet  and  Boule  d'Or  much  more  than  the  nurserymen 
do  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  show  a  marked  preference 
for  Madame  de  St  Joseph,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Safrano,  and  Celine 
Forestier.  On  the  other  hand,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Marie  Guillot, 
and  Moir^  have  the  same  number  of  votes  from  each  class,  and  in 
the  former  the  value  of  each  vote  is  almost  identical.  -  -   ^ 

There  is  another  point  of  great  interest  in  the  Teas,  and  that  is 
their  antiquity.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  comparatively  recent' ; 
few,  very  few,  of  those  that  have  been  tabulated  in  the  election 
lists  can  go  back  twenty  years.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  our 
present  list.  Out  of  fifty-two  tabulated  varieties  nineteen  are 
over  twenty  years  of  age,  ten  are  over  thirty  years,  and  several 
are  over  forty  years  old.  Indeed,  if  there  were  Rose  exhibitions 
thirty  years  ago  the  Teas  must  have  had  it  all  their  own  way  for 
beauty,  the  H.P.*s  of  that  date  being  very  third-rate  according  to 
our  present  notions.  Often  we  complain  of  our  H.P.'s  being;  too 
thin.  There  are  many  blooms  even  of  so  grand  a  Rose  as  Charles 
Lefebvre  that  one  would  like  to"  see  with  just  a  few  more  petals, 
but  in  the  Teas  it  is  often  a  complaint  in  the^other  direction—too 
much  stuff,  and  under  a  breath  of  unfavourable  times  a  somewhat 
churlish  retort,  "  Well,  then,  I  just  woVt  open."  -  Alas  I  this  is  too 
often  the  case.    ".'Tis  sad,  'tis  pity  ;  and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true."    ■ 

'  The  names  of  those,  who  have  kindly  replied  are  these 
amateurs— Revs.  H.  B.  Biron,  E.  P.  Wellings,  G.  P.  Hawtrey,  and 
O.  H.  Bulmer  ;  Messrs.  I.  T.  Strange,  W.  Mount,  J.  H.' Arkwright, 
Alfred  Evans,  W.  Ck)rp,  J.  Mayo,  T.  Laxtoii,  Geo.  Baker,  Joseph 
H.  Pemberton,  and  a  lady,  "A.  M."  Those  of  the  trade  to  whom  we 
are  all  indebted  for  their  opinions  are  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co., 
George  Paul,  Keynes  &  Co.,  Curtis  &  Co.,  C.  Turner,  Davison  and 
Co.,  George  Prince,  Rumsey,  H.  Merryweather,  Ewing  &  Co., 
Mack  k  Son,  Francis  &  Co.,  John  Mattock,  and  Thos.  Bunyard. 

To  all  of  these  helpers  I  tender  my  grateful  thanks.  Next 
week  I  hope  to  give  the  twenty-four  varieties  poll,  and  to  add 
also  a  list  from  our  friend  Mr.  Ellwanger  of  New  York  for  com- 
parison.—Joseph  HiNTON,  Warmimter, 


•I    -^ 


OLD  V.  GILBERTS  VICTORY  OF  BATH  MELON.  : 
All  who  have  grown  Gilbert's  Victory  of  Bath  Melonwere,'  I 
should  imagine,  rather  puzzled  at  the  description  given  of  it  by 
such  a  practical  man  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  Mr.  Petti- 
crrew  to  be.  What  he  reaUy  described  on  page  326  was  .Gilbert  s 
Netted  Victory,  and  this  he  has  confounded  with  the  •*  improved 
form  of  Victory  of  Bath,  for  which  Mr.  Gilbert  is  also  accredited. 
When  I  first  received  the  Netted  Victory  I  was  very  much  in 
hopes  that  it  would  be  a  netted,  and,  therefore,  a  reaUy  improved 
form  of  Victory  of  Bath.  This  was,  I  must  admit,  altogether  suj^ 
position,  as  there  was  nothing  to  encourage  the  idea  on  the  seed 
packet ;  and  if  Mr.  Pettigrew  still  has  his  original  packet,  he, 
doubtless,  also  will  find  this  to  bo  the  case.  At  the  same  tvme  the 
name  selected  is  misleading;  and  has  had  the  effect,  I  believe,  of 
causing  many  to  be  prejudiced  against  what  is  really  a  weU- 
flavoured  and  very  distinct  Melon.  •  .  ^.'  "  »        ' 

With  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  two  older  vaneties  I  may 
mention,  that  having  also  noticed  the  remarks  on  page  292,  I 
alluded  to  them  in  my  correspondence  with  an  extensive  and 
skilful  Melon  grower,  who  is  also  what  but  few  gardenera  are— a 
great  Melon  eater.  He  says  there  is  a  "  very  great  difference, 
and  that  "  Gilbert's  are  not  such  good  doers ;  the  fruit  are  smaUer, 
with  shorter  footstalks,  and  the  rind  thicker  than  is  the  case  with 
the  old  Victory  of  Bath.  The  latter  is  also  nicely  netted  when 
well  grown,  but  although  of  better  flavour  in  the  first  instance, 
the' fruit  does  not  keep  good  so  long  after  bemg  cut  as  does 
Gilbert's' variety."  :  This  to  a  certain  extent  agrees  with  Mr. 
Pettigfew's  description  of  the  old  variety.-r-W.  Iqguldbn. 


_      :]. 


'J       M( 


FUNGI  A  RESULT,  NOT  A  CAUSE  OF.^DISEASE. ' 
"It  is  a  singular  fact  that  fungus  is  so  often  said  to  cause 
disease.  The  Potato  disease  has  repeatedly  been  attributed  to  it, 
so  has  Peach  blister,  and  now  we  are  told  that  it  gives  nse  to  the 
shanking  of  Grapes.  In  every  instance  the  idea  is  erroneous.  1 
have  copied  the  foregoing  from  the  beginning  of  my  note  on  page 
206,  in  order  to  make  it  quite  plain  to  "  S."  that  my  statement 
was  only  "general"  so  far  as  it  refers  to  these  three  forms  of 
disease,  and  not  by  any  means  so  sweeping  or  comprehensive  as 
he  appears  to  suppose.  As  to  what  I  have  advanc^  being  merely 
"the  unsupported  opinion  of  one  individual,"  the  note  of  "AN 
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INTBBLOPEB,"  on  page  333,  will  aerre  to  ooavinoe  '*  S.*'  that  I  am 
not  quite  alone  in  mj  yiewB.  This  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  the 
action  of  the  myccdium  which  caases  £ba  leaf«diaooloiation  is 
qnite  worthless  becanse  he  giyes  no  reason  lor  it.  I^ng  and  close 
observation  enables  me  to  say  positiyelj  that  the  disease  neyer 
attacks  the  foliage  till  its  legitimate  functions  sire  ended ;  and  I 
may  nsefnlly  inquire  of  our  "  f uogologist "  why  the  fungus  does 
not  attack  the  foliage  till,  as  I  once  more  asaerty  it  has  ceased 
growing  and  incipient  decay  has  begun  7  Will  "  S."  kindly  giye 
his  authority  for  the  statement  that  Peronospoca  intestanB  was 
unknown  in  this  country  before  1845  ? 

From  the  example  of  Peach  blister  in  a  well^eheltered  garden 
to  which  **  S."  alludes,  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  a  very  close  observer, 
or  he  would  be  aware  bow  worthless  are  all  orainary  forms  of 
shelter  to  screen  the  tender  foliage  from  the  high  north-eastern 
wind  which  sweeps  over  trees  and  walls  around  hills  and  comers 
in  the  most  tantalising  manner.  Let  me  give  an  instance  of  this 
from  my  own  practice,  for  I  have  plenty  of  them,  enough  perhaps 
to  conyince  even  my  sceptical  opponent.  Some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  I  planted  a  fine  vigorous  young  tree  of  Dr.  Hogg  Peach 
against  a  south  wall  near  the  west  end  of  a  yineiy,  blinking  then, 
as  **  S.**  does  now,  that  such  a  sheltered  nook  would  suffice  for 
its  protection.  It  grew  freely  enough  and  in  due  course  filled  its 
allotted  space,  but  eveiy  spring  it  was  so  badly  Uistered  that  its 
spring  growth  was  crippled,  and  not  one  dish  ol  good  fruit  could 
I  gather  from  it  At  length  it  was  decided  to  cover  this  particular 
length  of  wall  with  a  glass  lean-to  house.  Then  what  a  cthange 
came  o*er  the  scene  !  I  could  exclude  the  cold  spring  winds,  and 
blister  vanished  never  to  return.  Bver  since  then  the  Dr.  Hogg, 
in  common  with  the  other  Peach  trees  in  the  house,  has  continu^ 
in  perfect  health  and  yielded  an  annual  crop  of  its  delicious  high- 
coloured  fruit.  At  the  present  time  no  ti«e  could  be  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition,  and  I  may  confidently  point  to  it  as  one  of 
many  reasons  for  my  "  positive  assurance  "  in  this  matter.  As  to 
Bir.  Taylor's  trees,  it  would  be  rash  to  attempt  an  explanation 
without  knowing  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  exposed 
more  fully,  but  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  they  were  what 
I  long  ago  termed  hardy  varieties ;  for  there  are  undoubtedly 
some  sorts  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  that  are  much  less  tender 
than  others,  and  it  was  the  discovery  of  this  important  fact  which 
induced  me  to  beg  raisers  of  new  varieties  to  select  those  that  had 
been  found  not  to  blister  for  cross-breeding,  in  view  of  obtaining 
a  still  more  hardy  strain  of  these  popular  fruits. — Kdwabd 
LUCKHUBflT.  

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

AXTHictTLAS. — These  might  now  be  in  their  winter  quarters. 
Mine  have  been  there  for  a  fortnight,  but  in  ordinary  seasons  the 
second  week  in  October  is  time  enough.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  slugs  do  not  harbour  themselves  in  or  about  the  pots,  and  if 
any  traces  of  them  are  found  they  should  be  carefully  hunted  for 
at  night  Green  fly  should  be  brushed  ofE  and  all  dead  leaves 
removed.  It  is  not  well  to  remove  leaves,  even  the  yellow,  until 
they  are  flaccid.  I  have  had  but  little  autumn  blooming  on  my 
plants.    This  I  in  a  great  measure  attribute  to  their  having  been 

?otted  very  late,  later  than  I  ever  recollect  doing  them  before, 
hey  will  now  require  very  little  water.  Coverings  should  bo 
reaay  in  case  severe  weather  comes  on.  Cleanliness  and  a  dry 
atmosphere  are  the  chief  points  to  be  secured  at  this  season. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— This  has  been  a  veiy  favourable 
season  for  the  layering  of  these  beautiful  flowers.  Layers  when 
well  rooted  should  now  be  taken  off  and  potted  either  singly  or  a 
pair  in  a  pot  Where  they  are  grown  in  beds  the  beds  should  now 
oe  prepared  and  planted,  but  not  until  the  ground  is  dry  and  in 
good  condition ;  these  heavy  and  continuous  rains  will  prevent 
this  being  done  at  present 

BANUNCULua — The  Turban  varieties  hardly  come  under  the 
designation  of  florists'  flowers,  but  they  make  a  very  fine  display 
in  the  spring  months.  They  ought  to  be  largely  grown.  The 
white  variety  Hercules,  and  an  edged  flower.  Commodore  Napier, 
more  like  a  Persian  variety,  but  very  hardy,  ought  to  have  a  place 
with  the  brilliant  scarlet. 

Gladiolus. — It  will  soon  be  time  to  lift  the  corms  ;  indeed 
the  smaUer  seedlings  may  be  lifted  at  once,  and  the  general  col- 
lection towards  the  end  of  the  month.  I  know  of  no  better  plan 
of  wintering  them  than  placing  them  singly  on  shelves,  placing 
the  base  in  dry  sax^d.    This,  I  think,  prevents  them  from  drying 

2>  so  much  as  when  placed  on  wooden  shelves  only.  Unquestion- 
ly  if  the  corms  come  much  into  contact  with  one  another  they 
enoonrage  the  emission  of  roots,  which  cannot  be  good  for  the 
future  1^11-doing  of  the  corms.  I  hope,  in  giving  scMue  account  of 
my  garden  experienoes  during  1880,  to  give,  as  your  correspondent 
•nggests,  a  list  of  the  newer  varieties  which  I  consider  worth  cul- 


tivating, for  some  excellent  varieties  have  been  added  to  o«  lifts 
both  at  home  and  abroad. — D.,  Deal, 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  POTATO  SHOW. 

In  a  communication  in  the  J^mmal  of  HordeuUHre  of  Septem- 
ber Sdth  ''A  Gabdenbs*'  comments  on  the  Show  general^,  and 
criticises  the  twenty-four  dishes  of  Potatoes  stag^  frcxn  here. 
Your  correspondent  refers  to  two  dishes  of  Potatoes,  the  first 
White  Emperor.  This  lot  of  Potatoes  was,  in  my  opinion,  without 
doubt  White  Emperor,  but  in  this  exceptional  season  lai^ger  than 
usual,  and  diowing  discoloration,  because  being  large  the  tubers 
were  forced  neaoer  to  the  surface 'tium  others.  Shape  in  tubers  goes 
for  nothing ;  seores  resemble  each  other  exactly,  but  differ  only 
in  colour  or  markings.  White  Bmpenv  is  just  like  Blanchard  in 
form  and  outline,  as  it  is  like  many  other  rounds.  I  had  no  reason, 
let  alone  desire,  to  put  up  a  dish  of  anything  that  was  not  true  to 
name.  In  staging  the  twenty-four  dishes  the  White  Emperor  was 
the  last ;  and  before  flnally  deciding  I  submitted  to  my  brother, 
who  helped  me  to  stage  dishes  of  Bector  of  Woodstock,  Porter^s 
Excelsior,  and  Woodsto^  Kidney,  aod  he  thought  White  Emperor 
the  best  Does  that  look  as  if  an  impropriety  was  intended? 
Further,  I  had  left  after  stag^g  all  the  collections  ten  spare  didties 
of  various  kinds,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  on  tnat  point 

Early  Ohio  is  next  referred  to.  Why  does  not  your  corre- 
spondent lay  the  fault  of  the  remarkable  similarity  of  sorts  at  the 
doors  of  the  raisers  rather  than  at  the  feet  of  the  growers  7  Early 
Ohio  is  of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  family,  but  has  dwarfer  haulm, 
and  the  average  type  is  rounder.  My  stock  came  to  me  through 
Mr.  Lye,  who  had  it  from  Mr.  Quincey  of  Peterbcnengh,  and  I 
have  found  that  it  produces  handsome  tubers.  I  was  enabled  to 
select  when  lifted  a  larger  proportion  of  sample  tubers  than  from 
the  Beauty  of  Hebron.  I  regard  the  Early  Ohio  as  not  only  fine 
in  appearance,  but  I  have  found  on  cooking  it  that  it  was  with 
me  quite  before  any  others  of  the  Early  Rose  type  in  quality.  It 
was  because  of  these  features  I  was  so  anxious  to  show  it  in  the 
collection. 

In  dealing  with  the  seedling  Potatoes  "  A  Gardener  "  speaks 
disparagingly  of  our  Lord  Mayor  as  having  rather  deep  eyes. 
That  is  incorrect  It  is  not  deep-eyed,  and  it  is  fine  and  hand- 
some ;  furthermore,  it  is  as  Mr.  McEinlay,  who  came  down  here 
to  see  it  lifted  can  prove,  a  wonderful  cropper,  whilst  its  quality 
is  first-rate.  It  is  the  product  of  a  cross  between  the  Early  Rose 
and  Fenn*s  Early  Market 

In  another  respect  your  correspondent's  notes  are  not  quite 
accurate — namely,  in  the  varieties  that  were  largely  shown,  and 
in  the  best  condition.  In  white  kinds  he  includes  Jackson*s 
Kidney,  though  shown  in  only  two  or  three  collections ;  Pride  of 
America,  which  is  but  another  Soowflake,  and  Yorkshire  Hero 
and  Edgcott  Seedling,  both  being  Lapstones.  Surely  Magnum 
Bonum  and  King  of  Potatoes  might  have  been  included  in  the 
list  lu  red  Kidneys  Mr.  Bresee  was  shown  only  in  three  dishes, 
and  Defiance  about  the  same ;  both  are  very  fine  and  handsome 
I  admit,  but  it  is  not  correct  to  class  them  as  being  "largely 
shown."  In  coloured  rounds  he  omits  one  found  in  almost  every 
collection — Radstock  Beauty,  whilst  Fenn*s  Cricket  Ball  has  never 
been  sent  out  and  never  will  be. 

Another  critic,  Mr.  J.  Muir,  takes  exception  to  the  cooking 
qualities  of  certain  Potatoes  named  by  him.  It  is  curious,  but 
none  the  less  true,  that  very  many  growers  have  written  in  high 
terms  of  the  quality  of  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Snow  flake,  American 
Purple,  Climax,  and  Early  Vermont  Does  not  this  show,  that  if 
not  m  Wales  at  least  elsewhere,  these  Potatoes  may  be  good.  I 
can  but  say  that  here  they  are  all  very  excellent.  May  we  never 
have  to  eat  worse.  In  criticising  quality,  however,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  many  varieties  have  been  sent  into  commerce 
that  have  given  large  crops  with  little  or  no  disease.  When  those 
vaneties  Mr.  Muir  so  much  praises  give  one-half  or  two-thirds 
diseased  tubers,  as  has  been  the  case  in  previous  years,  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  too  nice  as  to  quality.  Yet  the  less  raisers  do  not 
forget  the  element  of  quality,  but  they  have  always  had  to  contend 
with  this  obstruction,  the  higher  the  tuber  quality  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  disease.  As  to  Mr.  Muir^s  stricture  upon  the  donor 
of  the  prizes  for  the  best-coloured  kidney  entering  for  the  same, 
the  responsibility  is  mine  and  not  that  of  my  brother,  Mr.  R. 
Dean.  The  object  of  that,  as  other  classes,  was  to  bring  out  the 
best  representative  of  the  section  that  could  be  found.  I  beliered 
Mr.  Bresee,  the  new  red  kidney,  to  be  the  best,  and  staged  it ;  the 
winning  of  the  cash  was  of  the  smallest  moment — Alexander 
Dean,  Bedfont, 

The  Jamaica  Hurbicanb  and  the  Botanic  Gardens. — 
A  letter  from  Mr.  D.  Morris,  published  in  Xk'ature  of  the  7th  inat, 
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thus  describes  the  effects  of  the  recent  hurricane  last  month  : — 
^'At  the  Cinchona  plantation,  brides  damage  to  bnildings  and 
sheds  of  abont  £650,  nurseries  lod  seed  b^  have  sn£tered  so 
mnch  as  to  redace  the  stock  of  available  seedlings  from  some- 
thing like  500,000  down  to  80,000.  At  the  plantations  vege- 
tation is  so  literally  swept  awaj  that  onlj  h«re  and  there  can  we 
see  a  standing  tree.  There  is  not  a  leaf  left  on  either  the  in- 
digenous or  Cinchana  trees.  After  a  carefol  inspeotioit  we  have 
estimated  that  20,000  Cinchona  trees  of  all  ages  have  been  up- 
rooted, or  so  severely  damaged  that  thej  must  be  immediatelj 
harked.  Ont  of  the  ssoall  fi^urden  at  Castletoo,  covering  only 
about  5  or  6  aeies,  fifty-five  trees  were  destroyed,  and  ninety- 
eight  severely  injiired.  Oat  of  the  trees  severely  injured — i^., 
probably  blown  4ioite  down  and  pnt  op  again  with  trimmed 
Hmbs  and  supports,  I  found  the  Pan-ruUber  MaQ6:o8leenY  Tonquin 
Bean,  Cam  Wood,  Olive,  Cinnamon,  Nutmeg,  East  Indian  Mango, 
Chocolate,  Liberian  CodSee,  &c.  Even  if  uiey  live  we  shall  get 
no  fruit  from  them  during  the  next  season,  and  wediallbe  unsble 
to  sni4>ly  fdants  in  great  demand  tot  some  time.  The  Parade 
Garden,  Kingston,  felt  the  hurricane  gseatly,  but  as  we  had 
nothing  there  except  orMiiiiental  trees  and  shrabs,  we  hope  to 
recover  our  losses  soon.  The  Cocoa  Nut  plantation  at  the  Pali- 
sadoes  had  sixty-one  bearing  trees  blown  down,  and  forty-one 
rather  youag  ones  just  eeming  into  bearing.  The  Old  Bath 
Garden  has  also  sharad  in  the  general  injury.  The  fine  old  Cinna- 
mon Tree,  the  Camphor  Tree,  and  the  Pinus  are  down.  The 
King's  House  Gardens  and  grounds  have  fortunately  escaped 
madh  injury.** 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  AS  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

I  HATE  not  known  the  value  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  as  a 
bedding  plant  until  this  summer.  Having  been  successful  I  trust 
a  few  cultural  notes  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  your  valuable 
Journal.  During  the  season  the  Begonias  in  my  estimation  have 
far  surpassed  the  scarlet  Pelargoniums  in  general  effect,  and  now 
(October  6th)  there  is  not  a  bloom  on  the  Pelargonium,  yet  the 
Begonias  are  as  gay  as  at  any  time  during  the  summer.  Ail  the 
plants  bedded  out  were  raiscMl  from  seed  sown  on  September  the 
2nd,  1879,  and  January  2nd,  1880.  I  find  no  advantage  from  sowing 
in  the  autumn,  as  the  plants  thus  obtained  lose  their  leaves  and 
rest  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  whereas  those  from  the  January 
sowing  have  grown  on  without  rest,  and  were  when  planted  out 
(June  8th)  quite  as  strong  and  forward  as  those  from  tne  Septem- 
ber sowing.  My  mode  of  culture  is  to  sow  in  heat  early  in 
January,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  prick  them  off 
into  pans  or  boxes  2  inches  apart,  let  them  remain  in  heat  until 
the  beginning  of  May,  when  they  may  be  gradually  hardened  off 
and  planted  out  at  the  beginning  of  June. 

The  chief  secret  of  success  is,  after  the  seed  is  sown  never  allow 
the  soil  to  become  dry,  and  keep  all  insects  from  the  youn^  plants, 
for  if  allowed  to  become  infestea  with  aphides  the  plants  will  never 
thrive  until  that  pest  is  destroyed  by  the  usual  means.  If  the 
summer  is  hot  and  dry  the  beds  must  have  copious  supplies  of 
water,  as  I  find  the  plants  are  very  impatient  of  drought  I 
strongly  recommend  the  best  varieties  for  pot  culture,  but  for 
bedding  purposes  the  more  common  drooping  varieties  are  most 
suitable.  If  the  old  plants  are  required  for  another  year  they  can 
be  lifted  and  kept  similarly  to  Dahlias,  but  they  should  be  potted 
as  soon  as  growth  commences  in  the  spring.  I  may  mention  that 
we  place  the  plants  in  the  beds  about  6  to  8  inches  apart,  as  in 
that  case  they  help  to  support  each  other.— Jab.  Child,  Garhrand 
Ball,  

TWO  KENTISH  GARDENS. 

Not  grand  show  places — not  places  -presided  over  by  a  grand 
gardener  versed  in  all  the  ^^oh^ies,"  and  doing  eveiything  on 
scientific  principles — not  gardens  resplendent  in  all  the  glories  of 
bedding<out  and  carpeting  on  the  most  approved  or  most  fantastic 
principles — but  gardens  which  owe  their  origin  and  their  present 
beauty  to  the  loving  care  of  the  owners,  who  have  brought  to 
their  creation  the  ci^tuie  of  well-stored  minds,  of  an  intelligent 
sense  of  real  beauty,  and  of  a  most  thoroughly  artistic  taste ; 
where  at  eveiy  Bt«p  you  see  some  novel  feature,  some  glimpse  of 
real  beauty ;  where,  not  as  in  some  gardens,  a  few  minutes  enables 
you  to  take  in  the  whole  at  a  glance  ;  but  where  for  a  long  day 
you  might  delight  yourself  with  the  varied  efforts  of  thorough 
taste  and  love  of  Nature  in  her  best  and  brightest  moods.  These 
are  the  gardens  of  which  I  would  now  write  ;  and  when  I  say  that 
one  of  them  is  tiiatof  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  all  who  know  him  or  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  his  many  contributions  to  the 
Journal,  will  at  once  be  ready  to  believe  that  I  write  in  no  spirit 
of  exaggeration. 


It  was  on  one  of  those  lovely  September  days  with  which  we 
have  been  lately  favoured  that  I  accepted  the  oft-repeated  invi- 
tation of  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Hiurison  Weir,  a  name  so  dear 
to  all  who  love  animals,  and  especially  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
England  who  have  rejoiced  over  his  loving  sketches  of  their  pets. 
The  invitation  was  accompanied  by  a  message  from  Major  Horrocks 
that  I  would  visit  him  on  my  way,  and  in  Siese  two  gardens  I  saw 
much  that  would  delight  any  lover  of  a  garden,  and  where  I  learned 
much  of  interest  and  value  to  horticulture,  and  which  I  should  be 
glad  of  if  I  could  convey  even  a  portion  of  to  my  readers.  No 
two  gardens  could  possibly  be  more  distinct,  although  they  are 
botti  guided  by  the  same  spirit.  One  is  on  a  dead  level,  where  all 
the  eifects  are  due  to  art ;  the  other  stands  on  a  lovely  hill,  whose 
undulations  have  done  much  for  it,  and  whose  surroundmgs  are 
those  of  real  woodland  beauty.  And  although  I  can  give  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  them  both,  yet  I  may  perhaps  interest  some 
of  my  readers  and  encourage  others  who  imagine  tuat  unless  their 
gardens  are  favourably  pli^ed  l^  Nature  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
make  a  beautiful  garden. 

Mascalls,  the  residence  of  Major  Horrocks,  is  situated  in  the 
pariah  of  Brenchley  (where,  by-the-by.  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis 
was  raised),  about  a  mile  from  the  Paddock  Wood  station  of  the 
South-Bastem  Railway.  The  house  is  an  admirable  adaptation 
of  an  old-fashioned  farmhouse  to  the  requirements  of  modem  life. 
The  character  of  the  house  has  been  retained,  and  the  additions 
which  have  been  made  to  it  have  been  most  judiciously  effected. 
A  very  handsome  dining-room  and  other  rooms  have  been  built  at 
the  back,  but  the  front  of  the  bouse  retains  quite  its  old  character. 
lYhen,  thirteen  years  ago,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  its  present 
owner,  it  was  simply  a  flat  field  with  only  a  few  trees  on  it ;  and 
although  farm  and  orchard  had  been  well  looked  after,  gardening 
had  b^sn  littie  thought  about  Major  Horrocks'  first  interview 
with  the  gardener,  who  has  been  some  forty  years  on  the  place, 
was  not  encouraging.  "  There,  I  don*t  want  you  to  come  here  a 
meddling  with  me  I**  was  the  response  to  some  observations  he 
had  made ;  and  yet  this  rough  diamond  has  proved  a  veritable 
gem,  with  an  excellent  eye  for  colour,  arrangement,  and  form, 
and  has  been  a  most  valuable  assistant  to  his  master  in  carrying 
out  his  plans.  The  first  question  to  be  decided  was,  of  course,  how 
to  lay  it  out  The  high  road  ran  at  the  bottom  about  a  furlong 
off.  This  must  be  planted  out,  the  space  between  must  be  arranged : 
but  how  /  Ordinary  gardeners  would  have  said,  and  friends  did 
advise,  placing  a  number  of  flower  beds  close  by  the  house,  on 
which  to  look  from  the  windows.  Not  so  thought  Major  Horrocks. 
He  pushed  all  his  beds  into  the  distance,  and  bad  a  wide  expanse 
of  lawn  before  the  house.  By  this  means  the  view  is  not  shut  in, 
air  and  light  are  about  the  bouse,  and  the  eye  rests  on  the  shrubs 
and  beds  on  the  distant  part  of  the  lawn. 

On  entering  the  place  from  the  road  we  are  at  once  arrested  by 
a  bed  on  which  were  four  fine  plants  of  Brugmansia  suaveolens, 
6  feet  high,  and  most  conspicuous  by  their  fine  foliage  ani  lovely 
white  flowers.  Then  on  this  same  side  of  the  house,  from  whence 
there  is  not,  nor  can  be,  any  view,  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
piece  of  rockwork,  on  which  are  planted  a  large  number  of  the 
best  varieties  of  Sedu^s  and  Saxifrages  ;  and  plunged  in  their 
pots  amongst  these  very  profusely  a  Is^e  number  of  remarkable 
succulents.  Cacti,  Azaleas,  &c.f  which  wiftlcA,  combined  with  one 
or  two  other  plants  interspersed  here  and  there,  a  very  remarkable 
bed.  On  the  side  of  the  drive  up  to  the  house  one  Agave  was 
planted  singly  in  small  beds  surroimded  with  Cerastium  or  other 
small  bedding  plants ;  while  on  the  side  of  the  hotise  Abutilons, 
Clematises,  and  many  handsome  plants  contributed  to  hide  bare 
walls  and  to  add  colour  and  beauty  to  the  scene.  In  a  shed  close 
by  I  saw  two  large  plants  of  Camellias  which,  owing  to  some 
freak,  were  now  in  lull  bloom  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
owner.' 

As  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  in  detail  the  varioos 
combinations  which  Major  Horrocks  has  made  to  give  beauty  of 
outline  and  colour  to  his  gardens,  I  will  just  note  one  bed  which 
I  have  called  the  Artichoke  bed.  In  the  centre  of  the  bed  there 
is  a  clump  of  Pampas  Grass  surrounded  by  four  plants  of  Ricinas 
with  its  bronzy  leaves,  and  five  plants  of  the  large  Poppy,  Papaver 
orientalis,  which  fik)wer  in  June  and  then  die  down,  when  their 
place  is  takoi  by  the  Ricinus.  Between  each  Artichoke  (the 
Green  Globe  variety)  are  three  phints  o!  the  tall-growing  Age- 
ratum,  then  a  circle  of  variegated  Iris  and  an  edging  of  London 
Pride,  wil^  some  plants  of  Geraniums  of  various  colours  at  the 
back  of  the  Iris ;  then  there  is  a  row  of  Crocus  between  the  Iris 
and  the  London  Pndc.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  arrangement 
that  a  oontinuons  filling  of  the  bed  is  provided  for,  and  that  as 
the  eariier-blooming  plants  die  down  their  places  are  supplied  by 
others.  Then  there  is  another  bed  with  a  variegated  Maple  in  the 
centre,  and  with  a  mixed  collection  of  plants  round  it)  whioh 


are  to  be  replaced  shortly  by  a  collection  of  the  many  beautiful 
Varieties  of  Maple  which  have  been  of  late  years  introduced  fiom 
Japan."  The  belt  at  the  end  of  the  lawn  has  been 'excellently 
managed.  It  was  necessary  to  shut  out  the  road,  so  Laurels  and 
quick-grewing  shrubs  had  to  be  planted.  A  wide  belt  was  made 
for  this  purpose,  but  the  Conifers  of  various  kinds  which  were  to 
be  the  prominent  occupants  of  the  belt  were  judiciously  planted, 
and  a  broad  edge  of  flowering  plants  placed  in  front ;  but  as  the 
Conifers  grow  the  shrubbery  is  thinnea  out,  the  edging  of  plants 
is  remov^,  and  the  turf  is  brought  close  up  to  the  trees,  which 
then  sweep  over  the  lawn.  But  I  think  the  greatest  triumph  of 
all  is  the  piece  of  water  and  its  surroundings.  There  is  a  rivulet 
which  comes  down  from  the  hills  above,  and  which,  skirting  the 
farm,  has  been  diverted  here  so  as  to  form  a  very  ornamental 

Eiece  of  water.  It  would  not  do  to  have  it  on  a  flat,  and  so  a 
irge  quantity  of  earth  has  been  brought  here,  banks  are  made  all 
round  and  planted  with  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  interspersed 
with  some^balf-hardy  plants  from  the  greenhouse.  On  the  water 
'floated  the  white  and  yellow  water  Lilies,  while  on  a  wee  island 
in^the  centre  there  was  a  clump  of  the  double-flowering  Arrow- 
head, Sagittaria  '^sagittifolia'  fl-pleno,  which  has  sown  itself  on 
Turious  places'  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  Amongst  the  plants  used 
was  the*large-podded  Capsicum  with  its  brilliant  red  pods ;  this  had 
an  excellent  effect  dotted  here  and  there  over  the  banks.  Now  and 
then  a  bright  bit  of  Coleus  came  in  very  effectively  ;  and  the  effort 
had  been  made,  not  only,to*give  a  good  general  effect,  but  also  to 
attract  the  eye  with  little  bite  of  colouring  which  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  artistic  arrangement.  Then  the  trees,  of  which 
there  are  not  mauy,  are  utilis^,  also  creeping  plants,  Aristolochias, 
Clematis,  &c., 'clothe  their  stems,  while  here  is  a  standard  Jasmine 
with  a  stem' as  thick  as  one's  leg,  and  which  must  be  very  beautiful 
whis'n  its  branches  are  clothed  with  their  fragrant  white  flowers. 
"  It  might  be  supp<Med  &om  all  that  I  have  said,  and  the  quantity 
of  plants  that  are  used,  that  there  must  be  a  large  number  of 
houses  wherein  to  shelter  them,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
only  two,  and  they  not  very  large  ones,  were  required.  Some  of 
the  hardier  plants  were  sheltered  in  a  shed,  but  the  greater  number 
were  placed  in  these  houses,  which  must  be  tolerably  full  when  all 
are  placed  in  it.  Although  no  bedding-out  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term  is  practised  here,  yet  bedding  plants.  Pelargoniums,  Coleuses, 
Calceolarias,  ice,  are  used  to  a  good  extent,  and  this  involves 
propagation,  which  had  been  already  completed ;  but  I  fancy 
that  these  will  be  less  and  less  used,  the  desire  of  Major  Horrocks 
being,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  get  subtropical  effects  without  sub- 
tropical plants.  ;   ^  ' 

'  I  am  writing  about  the  garden,  or  else  I  should  like  to  have 
said  something ,  about  the  orchard,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
examples 'of  ^fruit  culture  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  where 
I  saw ,  more  Pears  than  I  have  seen  altogether  this  year  in  the 
places  I  have  visited.  And  here,  alas  I  I  am  at  the  length  of  my 
tether. '  I  have  only  lightly  touched  on  some  of  the  many  notable 
things  in  Mascalls,  and  I  have  said  nothing' about  Weirleigh  ;  and 
there  as 'I  mount  the  hill  I  see  the  burly  form'  of 'farmer  Weir 
shaking  his  fist  at  ine,  and  telling  me  that  luncheon  is  waiting  ;  so 
I  must  part  company  with  Major  Horrocks  and  his  very  interest- 
ing garden,  and  reserve  my  notice 'of  Weirieigh  for  a  future  issue. 

,      WELlINGTpNIA  GIGANTEA. 

In  your  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Hortumlturc  for  September 
23rd,  Mr.,Bi(oss,  on  page  283,  refers  to  the  remarkable  g^wth  of 
WeUiQfi^tdnia  planted,  in  1863,  the  circumference  of  which  at 
6  inches  from  the  ground  is. 9  feet  7. inches.  wYour  correspondent 
also  apprehends  the  wood  of  the  Wellingtonia  would  be  useful 
for  building  purposes.  The  growth  referred  to  is  certainly  re- 
markable, and  if  the  wood  were  hard  and  durable  it  would 
be  a  very  profitable  tree  to  plant  extensively ;  but  within  the 
last  two  years  I  have  cut  down  four  or  five  of  these  trees, 
ranging  from  ^5  to  40  feet  in  height,  and  found  when  having 
their  trunks  sawn  into  lengths  that  the  wood  was  very  soft^ 
coarse-grained,  and  spongy-looking.  It  also  soon  decays.  The 
relative  girths  and  height  of  these  trees,  although  of  the  same  age, 
is  also  remarkable— for  instance,  a  tree  53  feet  in  height  is  9  feet 
6  inches  in  circumference  round  the  trunk  at  6  inches  from  the 
ground,  while  another  30  feet  in  height  at  6  indies  from  the 
ground  also  girths  9  feet  6  inches,  and  another  tree  51  feet  in 
height  at  the  same  distance  from  the  ground  is  only  8  feet  in  cir- 
cumference round  the  trunk.  As  an  ornamental  tree  the  merits 
of  the  Wellingtonia  are  well  known,  and  if  planted  on  soil  that 
suits  it  its  fine  pyramidal  habit  will  make  quite  a  feature.  It 
will  not  flourish  on  poor,  stony,  shallow  soil,  but  will  become  a  fine 
tree  on  a  deep  rich  loam.  As  an  evergreen  avenue  tree  it  has  a 
noble  appearance.    A  straight  drive  here  half  a  mile  in  lengthy 


with  trees  each  side  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height,  has  a  grand 
effect ;  a  curved  carriage  drive  similarly  planted  does  not  look  bo 
well.— A.  Habding,  ^rto» -ETa//.    '  ^   / 


MORE  ABOUT  POTATOES. 

I  AH  not  surprised  at  hearing  that  those  who  grow  largely  for 
the  market  hold  Champion  and  Magnum  Bonum  in  high  esti- 
mation. The  object  they  have  in  view — ^namely,  to  grow  those  crops 
which  will  afford  them  the  best  return  with  the  least  amount  of 
risk,  has  naturally  led  them,  after  the  experience  of  the  past  few 
seasons,  to  select  these  varieties  as  meeting  their  requirements 
best ;  and,  provided  that  the  bad  seasons  continue,  and  that  tiie 
growera  mean  to  give  in,  confessing  that  the  disease  has  defeated 
them,  and  that  they  must  have  poor  Potatoes  or  none  at  all,  such 
%  course  would  seem  to  be  the  wisest. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  give  up  the  fight  in  this  way,  nor  do  I 
believe  in  continual  bad  seasons.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  inquiries  among  the  principal  growers  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  find  that  alSiough  for  several  yeare  their  patience  and 
their  pockets  have  been  sorely  tried,  they  have  this  season  been 
rewarded  with  an  extraordinary  crop.  The  disease  has  been 
practically  nil,  and  the  yield  of  fdl  varieties  enormous.  Potatoes 
are  ridiculously  cheap.  ^  The  common  varieties  have,  I  hear,  been 
sold  for  as  little  as  28, 6d.  pier  sack  of  160  lbs.',  which  is  less  than 
a  farthing  per  pound.  The  present  price  ranges^  from  6^.  to  1#. 
per  20  lbs.      -  '  -    * 

The  varieties  most  in  favour  among  market  gardeners  here  are 
for  a  first  crop  Myatt's  Improved  Ashleaf,  followed  by  Qloncester- 
shire  Kidney.  Nothing  nas  yet  been  found  to  supersede  these 
old  well-tried  varieties.  From  personal  experience  I  can  speak 
well  of  them.  Myatt*s  slightly  sprouted  in  heat,  and,  planter  in 
the  open  ground  without  any  protection  in  January,  was  fit  to 
dig  on  May  26th.  Early  Rose  does  not  seem  to  meet  with  general 
approval.  There  appears  to  be  a  prejudice  against  this  Potato, 
owing  to  the  pink  tmge  which  sometimes  pervades  it  when  cooked. 
In  wet  seasons,  or  when  grown  on  heavy  land,  this  defect  often 
occurs.  I  grow  it  largely  and  consider  it  a  most  valuable  early 
kind.  This  year  the  colour  is  excellent,  and  some  tubers  grown 
on  light  peaty  soil  are  as  white  as  snow  and  floury  to  the  centre. 
The  crop  is  quite  double  that  of  Myatt's  and  perfectly  fiee  from 
disease. '  Many  people  complain  of  not  being  able  to  grow  this 
variety  on  account  of  its  being  so  liable  to  disease.  Even  in  the 
worst  of  seasons  I  hardly  ever  lose  any  from  it,  as  by  planting 
properly  prepared  sets  sufficiently  early,  it  is  all  dug  and  eaten 
or  sold  by  the  end  of  June.  But,  then,  this  is  Devonshire,  and  I 
live  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  have  hardly  ever  known  the  frost 
cut  my  Potatoes,  although  down,  in  the  valley  half  a  mile  away 
they  are  frequently ,  blackened  in  May.  "^  Snowflake  is  another 
variety  almost  discarded  by  market  growers.  '  Like  other  white- 
flowered  first-class  Potatoes,  it  is  undoubtedly  very  liable  to  suffer 
in  wet  seasons ;  but  it  is  a  splendid  Potato,  almost  without  a 
fault  besides,  and  there  is  none  that  finds  a  more  ready  sale  or 
commands  a  higher  price  in  the  market.  I  have  kept  to  it ;  and 
though  last  season  I  only  had  half  a  crop,  this  year  I  have  been 
rewarded  with  a  magnificent  yield  of  the  finest  quality  with 
scarcely  a  diseased  tuber  among  them. 

Late  Rose  is  another  good  variety  very  little  grown  about  here. 
I  find  it  to  be  a  grand  cropper,  a  good  keeper,  and  second  only  to 
such  as  Snowflake  and  the  old  Lapstone  Kidney  for  quality.  The 
yield  is  at  the  rate  of  12  to  14  tons  per  acre,  quite  free  from 
disease.  It  flnds  a  ready  sale,  and,  being  beautifully  white  and 
mealy,  gives  general  satisfaction.  ^ 

Among  late  Potatoes  Magpum  Bonuin  and  Cj^ampion  are  the 
present  favourites. '-  The  crop  of  the  former  is  enormous  and  quite 
free  from  disease.  The  quality  is  barely  'second-rate,'  but  'the 
appearance  of  the  tuber  is  good  and  helps  to  make  it  sell  well, 
though  not  at  the  best  price.  In  my  opinion  it  is  neither  a  garden 
Potato  nor  a  Potato  for  a  gentleman's  table.  A  friend  who  has  a 
large  establishment  and  grows  a  great  many  Potatoes  for  home 
consumption  asked  me  a  day  or  two  since  to  have  a  look  at  his 
field  where  four  or  five  men  were  engaged  in  lifting.  The  principal 
crops  were  Rocks  and  Magnum  Bonum.  The  crop  of  the  latter 
was  excellent,  but  he  said,  ^*  I  don^t  like  them,  they  are  waxy  and 
the  flavour  is  poor."  My  experience  of  it,  as  grown  in  rather 
heavy  soil,  is  the  same. 

The  open  market  is  the  finest  test  of  quality  that  exists. 
Buyera  are  always  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  good  article. 
There  I  find  that  among  kidneys  the  old  Lapstone  and  Snowflake 
always  head  the  list,  commanding  the  highest  prices ;  and  though 
the  superabundance  of  inferior  varieties  affects  the .  price  of  we 
best  considerably,  there  is  stiU  a  good  margin  between  them  and 
such  as  Magnum  Bonum. 


i» 


o«b«  u,  im  1     JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTVRE'  AND  COTTABE  GARDENER. 


Scotcli  ChampioQ  has  been  l&rgelj  planted  here  as  elsewbere. 
The  crop  U  lar^  and  almost  free  from  diteaee.  ¥tOTa  what  I  Bee 
and  hear  it  is  likeljloproTeanaefol  stopgap  antil  aaother  noveltj 
tumg  Dp  nith  fewer  taalt?.  The  mnrketB  tell  a  tale  as  to  its 
general  appreciation  for  table.  All  the  talk  in  the  world  will  not 
get  over  tbe  stabborn  tact  that  Victorias  and  Regents  are  making 
(rom  lES  to  £6  per  ton,  while  Champions  are  being  giTen  awar  for 
£3  10(.  "  Am  iBisBMAN,"  "  W.  J.  M.,"  and  Mr.  A,  Barker  think 
that  the  tme  Champion  cannot  be  fit  to  eat  in  Angiut.  Some  of 
mine  were  planted  at  the  end  of  January  and  were  quite  destitute 
of  folia^  by  the  first  week  in  Angust,  owing  to  the  hot  dry  weather, 
after  being  six  months  and  a  half  in  the  ground.  Otben  planted 
in  April  have  jnst  been  lifted  (September  20th).  Surely  this  is 
long  eDongh  for  eren  the  latest  Potato  to  arrire  at  matnrity. 

IndiTidnal  opinions  as  their  being  while  and  aealjniDst  be 
taken  for  what  they  are  worth,    llieie  are  relative  degrees  oi 


both.  T  have  seen  a  flock  of  sheep  appear  beautifully  white 
aeainat  the  green  grass ;  hot  tbe  next  day,  after  a  fall  of  snow, 
they  seemed  to  bare  changed  lo  a  dingy  drab.  Put  a  tew  good 
Victorias  or  Snowflakeg  into  a  diah  of  Champions,  and  the  same 
effect  will  be  produced.  As  to  their  being  always  good,  whether 
boiled  OT  bak^,  this  may  be  so ;  I  have  never  dcni^  it  Except 
for  their  being  rather  too  solid  and  rather  coarse  in  flavour  they 
may  fairly  be  described  as  good  ;  but  there  are  three  degrees  of 
comparison — good,  better,  heat,  and  Champion  mast  be  content 
with  tbe  pogitiTe.  Bat  my  object  in  making  these  remarks  is  to 
record  my  opinion  that  growers  sbonld  be  oaref at  about  giving  ap 
old  well-established  varieties,  and  taking  to  these  coarse  noveltiM 
merely  from  fear  of  the  disease.  In  tbe  report  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show  I  observe  that  many  vorietieB  are  mentioned  of 
which  I  have  no  experience ;  bat  I  like,  and  no  donbt  moat 
others  do,  to  try  a  few  promising' novelties  every  season  it  possiblo. 


Fig.  ts.— BILLa  J1 


It  wonld  be  a  boon  if  any  diuntetested  person  who  has  crown 
them  would  give  their  experience.  Ticar  ol  Laleham,  Wooastock 
Kidney,  Badstock  Beauty,  and  Pride  of  America  are  repeatedly 
mentioned.  Who  can  tell  ns  anything  reliable  about  them  I 
— B.  W.  BtACHBV.    

BELLE  JULIE   PBAB. 

OCTOBEB  and  November  Pears  are  so  numeiotu  and  k  good 

that  no  one  would  be  warranted  in  adding  another  variety  to 

the  already  rich  list   anlesa  such  variety  possessed  really  good 

Joalities.  Belle  Julie  is  a  great  and  certain  bearer ;  the  tiuit  is 
istinct  from  all  others  by  its  warm  hazel-brown  colour,  and  its 
QavoDT  is  excellent.  Last  year  a  pyramid  at  Chiswick  was 
perhapamore  heavily  laden  with  fruit  uian  any  tree  in  ihe  garden, 
and  thii  year  the  tame  tree  has  produced  another  excelleot  crop. 
Teit«d  with  such  rarieties  as  Harie  Louise  and  Louiae  Bonne  of 


Jersey,  the  fruit  of  the  variety  in  qaestion  was  at  the  least  equal 
to  either,  and  some  jadges  tiioDght  it  superior.  This  vatietj'  is 
described  as  follows  in  tbe"Frmt  Mannal :" —  ovirtiMl 

"  Fruit  medium  sized,  lone  obovate,  even  and  regular  shaped. 
Skin  rather  rongh  to  the  feel  Irom  the  large  rassety  specks  with 
which  it  is  covered.  The  coloor  is  dull  orown,  somewhat  like 
that  of  tbe  Brown  BenrrA  ;  and  on  the  side  next  the  son  it  has  a 
warm  reddish-brown  glow,  like  a  gipsy's  blosh.  On  the  shaded 
side,  where  the  skin  is  not  covered  with  russet,  the  gioen  ground 
coloar  shows  tbroagb.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  brown,  and  woody, 
inserted  on  one  side  of  Uie  fruit  under  a  fleshy  Up.  Bye  clove- 
like, wide  open,  with  long  Momenta,  and  set  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  tbe  iruit.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  battery, 
melting,  and  very  juicy.  The  jaice  is  rich,  sugary,  and  vinona, 
with  a  fine^erfume.    A  most  delicious  Pear ;  ripe  in  the  end  ol 


of  tbia  Feitr,  indeed  on  accoant  of  its  noiform  piodactiTenGM  and 
good  qoftlitf  be  esteems  it  one  of  the  most  Mrviceable  Pears  in 
cultivatioD.  It  is  in  commerce,  bnt  not  jrct  poneaKd  in  quantity 
by  all  Dunerymen.  The  fignre  npiesenta  a  fail  example  of  tlie 
fruit  M  grown  at  Cbiawick,  and  tlie  rariety  is  snbmittea  as  lilcelj 
to  give  Mtiebctiou  to  tboae  who  grow  it, 

CULTUHB  OF  THE  PEBSIAN  CYCLAMEN. 

It  is  generallir  recommended  to  tow  Cyclamen  seed  in  the  begiu- 
ning  of  spring  with  the  view  of  having  flowers  the  following  winter  ; 
bnt  with  a  wsrm  pit,  greenhoase,  or  Tinerj,  in  which  the  jonng 
seedlings  will  cot  be  exposed  to  frost,  there  is  no  particolar  reason 
why  ItmaynotbesownanjUine.  If  yon  h»»e  sued  some  seed  it 
can  be  lown  now.  Any  pan,  shallow  box,  or  flower  pot  will  do, 
employing  a  compost  of  loam,  sbaip  sand,  and  good  drainage. 
Those  who  have  hot  limited  time  and  space,  and  often  have  not 
patience  to  wait  a  year  for  nursery  seedlings,  would  do  well  to 
purchase  tbe  floirenng  corms  when  they  are  beginning  to  grow, 
and  the;  will  have  Sowers  from  Chriitmas  onward.  My  plants  in 
a  ratber  warm  moist  plant  pit  are  now  a  mass  of  Sower  buds,  and 
tbe  leaves  are  pushing  rapidly.  Afewdays  since  in  Dublin  a  ledy 
showed  me  a  frame  full  of  Cyclamen  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment. The  older  tubers  wera  resting  in  their  pots  previous  to 
being  repotted,  and  tbe  seedlings  of  last  spring  were  preparice  to 
flower.  If  B  lady  thus,  with  only  a  few  yards  of  a  town  garden, 
a  frame,  and  a  southern  parlour  window,  can  have  Cyclamens  eo 
good  there  surely  cannot  be  any  great  difficulty  in  tbeir  cnltiue. 

I  ibould  remark  for  the  information  of  those  wbo  have  no  other 
appliances  than  a  frame,  that  if  they  could  put  in  some  stable 
manare  to  make  a  botbed,  which  wonld  last,  say,  three  weeks, 
supposing  it  to  be  only  6  or  8  inches  thick,  in  that  time  the  seed 
would  probably  be  started  if  the  tempeastne  rose  to  70^  or  7B°, 
and  when  frost  appeared,  say  six  weeks  hense  in  Iwlaad,  tbe 
seedlings  could  l>e  removed  to  a  parlour  or  wann  litttn^-Toom, 
kept  molct,  and  traosplanled  in  spring.  Last  year  a  fnend  of 
mine  raised  as  healthy  seedlings  in  this  way  as  erer  I  law  ;  from 
a  packet  of  Snttoos'  Oiganteum  variety  he  had  at  laaat  one  bnn- 
dred  pl»nts.  In  transplanting  it  is  important  tbst  the  little  tuber 
be  not  SDOk  beneath  the  soil ;  if  it  is,  tbe  leaves  will  be  Ukely  to 
damp-oS.  I  ouce  found  my  tubers  scooped  out  in  little  faollows  here 
and  there  underneath  by  what  I  fonnd  to  be  a  bbmII  maggot  that 
is  common  in  some  soils.  I  think  the  easiest  noMdy  is  to  throw 
boiling  water  over  the  soil  some  time  before  yos  nte  It,  n  if  you 
do  not  fear  the  dissipation  of  tbe  moisture  or  aaiioaiiiB,  place  the 
soil  into  an  oven,  or  in  its  absence  into  a  close  panaipot.  Over- 
potting  should  be  strictly  avoided  ;  and  it  the  soil  gata  fawd  into 
a  lirm  compact  mass,  it  yon  cannot  readily  loften  aad  Iodm  it 
shake  out  and  repot  the  plants.  I  never  wholly  dij-off  vj  plants, 
nor  do  I  put  them  out  to  have  their  perennial  T»oBtt»  dned  np 
and  desiccated.  Bipen  on  a  moist  surface,  wHk  tke  pkato  and 
pots  plunged,  if  in  no  other  material,  in  conrnm  gMttMi  *ail,  and 
tbe  beneficial  treatment  will  be  qoiclcly  appanmb — -W,  J.  II., 
Clonmel. 


iNJtJBIES  AND   LOaSBS  SUSTAINED   IN   THE  WlNTEB   1879-80. 

— The  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  being  desirous  of  obtaining 
tmstworthy  information  as  to  the  eSects  of  the  late  exception- 
ally wet  summer  and  severe  winter  on  trees,  shmbs,  Ac.,  woold 
be  glad  to  receive  reportA  from  gardeners,  florists,  and  other*. 
Bcbadules  for  recording  aaA  injoiiaa  as  m^  have  oecmTed  will 
be  forwarded  to  anyone;  who  may  be  willing  to  assist  tbe  Bociety. 
AboDt  twenty-five  retnnu  bare  been  nseeived ;  bat  as  it  is  de- 
sitable  to  render  the  report  as  aomplete  as  posnble,  it  is  hoped 
Ibat  tnerj  coimty  in  the  British  Esles  may  be  represented  by  at 
least  one  retom.  One  or  at  most  two  reports  have  been  received 
from  tbe  fonowing  counties,  &c.  :—Arraii,  Bucks,  Cornwall,  Derby- 
shire, Dorset,  DmnfrieaAire,  Essex,  Oloneastersbire,  Eerts,  Box- 
bmghdiire,  Keni,  Ellkenney,  Leioesterriiire,  Hiddlesei,  Mid- 
lothian, Somenetsbirc,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Bnssex,  BntberlaDdshiie, 
Warwickshire,  Wicklow,  Islo  of  Wight,  aikl  Yorks.  Address  to 
Ber.  0.  Henslow,  6,  Titdtfleld  Temoe,  Begent's  Park,  N.W. 


— —  At  >  Oeneial  Ueetiog  of  the  Botai.  Hobticultcsa^ 
SooiBTr  held  ,on  Tneaiay  last.  Col.  B.  Trevor  Clarke  in  the  chair, 
the  following  candidates  were  elected  Fellows — vii.,  Dr.  B.  Abnd, 
Gcwge  H.  BcU,  Ebenexer  B.  Butler,  U.D.,  Henry  Cosier,  Arthnr 
Eibberti  Mrs.  Cavendidi  Taylor. 

Wb  have  received  from  Mr,  Bivers  of  Sawbridgeworth  a 

fine  example  of  tbe  Qbos  Maboc  Orape.  Tbe  berriea  ue  Tei7 
la^e,  nearly  'oval  in  shape,  and  in  colour  a  bluish  black  of 
great  intensity.  In  appearance  tbis  is  an  imposing  Grape,  and 
in  quality  is  particnlarly  sweet  and  refrsahing— not  of  a  natare  to 
cloy  tbe  palate.  Tbe  Viae  is  a  good  grower  and  bearer,  inoceeds 
well  in  a  bouse  with  Black  Hambuigba,  and  the  fmit  keeps  for  a 
considerable  time  after  it  is  ripe.  Since  the  above  was  written 
tbe  Fmit  Committee  of  tbe  Boyal  Horticnltiiral  Society  have 
awarded  a  Brst-olass  oertificate  for  this  Qiape. 

"OscHiD  Qbotbr  "  writes— "A  very  Bue  Tariety  of 

Vahda  TIUCDI.OB  is  now  flowering  in  the  Orchid  house  at  Eew. 
Tbe  markings  of  the  sepals  and  petals  are  very  distinct,  whilst  tbe 
lip  is  a  bright  rosy  lilac.  The  plant  is  bearing  two  fine  spikes  of 
CowoB,  which  emit  a  delicious  perfume.  Dendrobtan  formosnm 
gigantanm  is  flowering  freely  in  the  cool  house.  Two  good  spikes 
of  flowvn  proceed  from  the  apex  of  the  psendo-bnlbs.  Tbe 
flowers  are  pure  white,  with  a  blotch  of  lemon  yellow  at  tbe  base 
of  the  lip.  It  is  growing  on  a  block  suspended  from  the  roof, 
and  evidently  enjoya  the  treatment  it  receives  by  throwing  ont 
Its  losg  white  roots  in  search  of  moisture.  Near  tbe  above- 
BHBtimud  plant  is  Epidendram  purnm  in  flower.  The  flowers 
are  OHaaay  white,  and  densely  packed  in  a  drooping  inflorescence 
a  foot  or  so  loo^" 

Mb.  Lmuldeh  writes  as  follows  on  Lophospsbhum 

BCANDKBB : — "  It  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  climbers  imagin- 
able for  a  temyrte  house,  and  is  now  in  splendid  condition  in 
Capt.  Jackson's  ganlen  at  Meopbam.  The  plants  are  growing 
in  a  low  span-nwfed  house,  are  potted  into  8-incb  pots,  and  from 
these  tbe  roots  are  allowed  to  extend  into  an  old,  levelled,  and 
well-trodden  Uelon  bed.  They  are  trained  directly  over  the  path- 
way akmgtbrae  of  the  topmost  wires,  and  present  a  most  brilliant 
appearance,  tbe  branching  growth  being  clothed  with  innmner- 
able  crinison  tmmpet-daped  flowers.  Plants  are  easily  raised 
bota  sead,  are  nsefnl  for  catting  from,  and  can  be  used  very 
effectively  in  vases." 

Ik  the  same  garden  Mr.  FbillipsgrowsTuBEHOOo-BOOTED 

BSOOKIAS  remarkably  well.  Some  of  his  seedlings  are  par- 
ticnlarly fine,  although  scarcely  distinct  from  many  in  commerce- 
So  well  are  a  number  of  seedlings  growing  and  flowering  that  are 
pri<A»d  oat  in  tbe  above-mentioned  Melon  bed,  that  tbe  question 
arises,  Why  not  plant  tbem  out  in  the  conservatory  beds  J  They 
would  midonbtedly  well  repay  the  little  trouble  necessary,  and 
might  easily  be  lifted  end  stored  away  during  their  resting  period. 
Planting  appears  to  intensify  their  generally  bright  colours,  and 
strong  loamy  soil  especially  seems  to  suit  them. 

"  A  BEAUTiFm.  plant"  writes"W.B.,"  "  for  the  stove  is 

^IBCHTKANTHUB  GBANDirLORUS.  I  have  a  specimen  now  bear- 
ing two  targe  umbels  of  bright  orange-scarlet  flowers,  wilh  a 
baud  of  brighter  scarlet  round  the  entrance  of  the  tabs.  Hie 
flowers  are  about  3  inches  long  and  of  great  substance.  This  is 
really  a  grand  species,  and  should  be  in  every  collection  of  plants 
howsTsr  smaU." 

We  have  received  some   pods  of  CABTEBB'   Chakfioh 

SCABLET  BnNNEB  BCAH  grown  by  a  Leiceatarsbire  cultivator. 
Tbey  are  very  large,  fleshy,  and  crisp,  and  are  excellent  axsmplaa 
of  this  well-known  good  variety. 

Wb  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  BHBEWSBnBZ  BuUUCB 

SUOV,  that  was  fully  reported  in  oar  oolnmna,  was  a  great  socaSM, 
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and  romlted  in  a  profit  to  tbe  Societj  of  £600.  Notwithitandiag 
the  lo88  arising  from  the  Bose  and  Autumn  Shows,  the  Cknnmittee 
are  able  to  add  £350  to  tbe  reserve  fund,  making  tlie  total  of  that 
fund  £1200. 

TffH  Metropolitan  Board  of   "Wbrics  hare  arranged  for 

holdiDg  a  Chbysanthbmuh  Show  in  Finsbubt  Pabk.  The 
disftlaj  will  be  anaoged  in  a  temporary  glass  structure  by  Mr. 
Cochrane  the  Superintendent,  and  will  be  open  to  the  public  on 
the  23rd  inst.    The  plants  are  in  yery  good  condition. 

Mr.  Cbosslino's  seedling  Tomato  Glamosoan,  which 

has  been  referred  to  approYingly  in  these  oolumnS)  will,  we  learn, 
be  distributed  by  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Sons  of  Fulham. 

On  Saturday  and  Monday  last  an  Exhibition  or  Gladi- 
olus AND  Dahlias  was  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westmins- 
ter. The  blooms  were  tastefully  anaoged  in  vases  and  ornamental 
glasses  on  a  table  about  150  feet  in  length,  and  the  combination 
of  htigkt  colours  produced  a  pleasing  effect.  Messrs.  Carter  and 
Co.,  Holbom,  exhibited  collections  of  Potatoes ;  and  Messrs.  Lane 
and  Son,  Great  Berkhampstead,  contributed  samples  of  Grapes. 

Mbssbs.  Chbisty  &  Co.,  Fenchnrch  Street,  have  received 


a  consignment  of  the  Chinese  reputed  remedy  for  skin  disease, 
known  as  Tong-pang-chong,  and  believed  to  be  the  product  of 
Rhinaoanthus  COMMUNI&  Specimens  of  this  drug  were  sent 
to  Kew  about  three  years  ago  fh>m  Houg  Kong,  and  were  subse- 
quently described  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  as  resembling  portions 
of  a  woody  root  In  comparison  with  specimens  of  Rhinaoanthus 
in  the  museum  a  great  similarity  was  observed,  but  no  doubt  the 
true  source  will  now  be  definitely  settled. 

In  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams's  nursery  at  Upper  Holloway  several 

beautiful  and  useful  Orchids  are  now  flowering,  and  perixaps  they 
are  especially  noticeable  owing  to  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
Orchid  blooms  during  October  and  November.  Thbke  (K)0D 
Oncidiums  for  attractiveness  and  their  late-flowering  habit  are 
O.  aurosum,  O.  Forbesii,  and  O.  omithorhynchum.  The  first  has 
a  rather  short  dense  panide  of  yellowish  medium-sized  flowers ; 
O.  Forbesii  bears  a  panicle  of  handsome  large  flowers  marked 
with  yellow  and  a  rich  brown  or  chocolate  colour ;  while  the 
charming  O.  omithorhynchum  has  compact  brandling  panides 
of  small  rosy  purple  blooms.  A  specimen  of  the  latter  is  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  one  of  the  Orchid  houses,  and  the  seven 
or  eight  pendent  inflorescences  render  it  extremely  attractive. 

A  BBAUTIPUL  and  comparativdy  rare  Orchid — namely, 

Ljblia  Wolstbnholm^ — is  flowering  in  the  same  nursery. 
The  petids  and  sepals  are  narrow,  tinged  with  purple,  and  edged 
with  a  slightly  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour,  the  labellum 
having  a  centre  of  extremely  rich  purplish  lake.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  L.  elegans,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Day*s 
sister,  Mrs.  Wolstenholm. 

Neab  the  above  is  a  specimen  of  Pbbistebia  elata,  the 


Dove  or  Holy  Ghost  Plant,  the  Bl  Spirito  Santo  of  Panama. 
This  charming  Orchid  is  comparatively  wdl  known  in  most  large 
collections,  but  it  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who  can  only 
aiEord  space  for  a  few.  It  produees  a  spike  of  roundish  de- 
liclotisly  fragrant  creamy  white  flowers,  with  fleshy  sepals  and 
petals,  the  labellum  being  spotted  with  pale  lilac  or  blue. 

Mb.  G.  Lbe  of  Clevedon  communicates  the  following  relative 

to  his  sebdlino  Astbb  that  we  referred  to  last  week  :— *<  There 
are  ten  stems  on  the  plant,  but  whidi  are  as  upright  as  their 
branches  wiU  allow.  The  extreme  height  of  the  stem  is  3^  feet. 
The  heaght  of  stem  to  lower  branches  2  feet.  The  length  of  low^ 
branch^  is  1  foot  3  inches.  The  number  of  branches  on  one  stem 
twenty-five.  The  advantages  of  this  seedling  over  other  varieties 
are  its  lengthened  period  of  fioweriog  and  its  profusion  of  bloom. 


the  size  of  the  flowers,  and  their  br^^  coUmt.  It  oomiaeiioea 
flowering  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  continues  till  the  end 
of  this  month— qmte  nine  wedu.**  Mr.  Lee  states  this  variety  is 
a  seedling  from  A.  novi-belgii,  but  it  oppeaers  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  two  good  varieties  of  A.novse-anglise— pulchellus  and 
roseus,  and  i»  one  of  tiie  most  beautiful  varieties  we  have  seen. 

— *—  We  are  requested  to  state  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Sinrm  has 
removed  his  establishment  for  garden  requisites  tMm  Nos.  10  and 
12,  Castle  Street,  Knddl  Street,  Long  Acre,  to  more  extensive  and 
convenient  premises,  at  17^  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

—  Wb  are  informed  that  Messrs^  Stevens  &  Pinches'  Aome 
TBEB  AND  PLANT  LABELS,  flgured  by  US  in  January  last,  can 
now  be  had  with  the  names  of  850  Roses  and  550  fruits  struck 
with  a  die,  and  raised  above  the  opaque  surface,  consequentij 
they  are  ineradicable  and  durable. 


LIFTING  UNRIPE  POTATOES. 

Pbbhaps  I  may  soand  a  note  of  warning  to  the  inexperienced 
against  lifting  their  Potatoes  too  eoon.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  read 
an  article  by,  I  think,  Mr.  Luckhurst,  advising  tbe  lifting  of  all 
Potatoes  when  still  in  a  growing  state  and  before  the  disease 
had  taken  hold  of  them.  I  had  six  varieties  planted,  and  I  had 
every  Potato  uprooted  forthwith,  and  very  clean  and  pretty  they 
looked.  I  took  the  greatest  possible  care  with  their  tender  skins 
and  stored  them  thinly  in  a  dry  room,  loeked  them  up  and  fdt 
happy.  In  a  week  or  two  after  my  neighbours  began  to  complain 
of  the  dreadful  disease.  I  smiled  very  blandly,  and  told  them 
they  ought  to  have  them  up  and  out  of  harm's  way,  uid  in- 
vited some  of  them  to  come  and  see  my  Potato  room.  I  proudly 
flung  open  the  door.  But  why  linger  over  a  tale  of  horror  ?  I 
commenced  to  buy  Potatoes  a  few  weeks  after. 

This  year  I  have  saved  upwards  of  one  hundred  measures  of 
Myatt's  Kidney,  and  have  stored  the  tubers  at  seven  distinct  and 
separate  times,  noting  down  carefully  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  each  lot  were  stored.  The  result  is,  that  in 
the  lots  lifted  last,  and  consequently  when  the  tubers  had  attained 
thdr  full  growth,  there  is  scarcdy  one  diseased,  whilst  in  those 
first  lifted  very  many  have  become  mere  hard  dry  decayed  husks. 
This  has  proved  to  my  mind  more  than  any  amount  of  theory 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  lift  the  tubers  until  they  are  quite  ripe.  It 
is  too  late  for  my  experience  to  be  of  benefit  to  others  this  year, 
but  could  we  not  arrive  at  some  conclusion  before  the  season  of 
1881  ?  I  have  this  year  grown  (the  second  year  from  the  berry) 
a  distinct  new  variety  much  darker  and  better  shaped  than  the 
Skerry  Blue,  which  I  hope  to  prove  next  year. — ^A.  i  B. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

OOTOBEB  12rH. 

The  meeting  of  the  Sodety's  Committees  on  Tuesday  last  was 
exceptionally  well  attended,  and  the  exhibits  in  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
plants  were  suflBdently  numerous  to  produce  a  gooa  display.  Fine 
co]lections  of  Apples  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Lane  occupied  con- 
siderable space  in  tbe  Council-room,  Messrs.  Veitch,  Cannell,  Williams, 
and  the  General  Horticultural  Company  contributing  a  number  of 
Orchids^  fine-foliage  and  flowering  pmnts.  The  Dahlia  blooms  from 
the  Society's  gardens  formed  the  chief  feature  among  the  exhibits 
of  flowers,  and  well  indicated  the  beauty  Uie  Pompon  race  of  Dahlias 
possess. 

Fruit  CoaufiTiss.-^ohn  Lee,  £sq^  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  Os- 
bom exhibited  a  dish  of  their  new  Fig,  called  Osbom's  Prolific  It 
had  been  grown  on  the  back  of  a  cool  house,  and  was  exoellttit  in 
flaroar ;  but  the  Committee,  considering  it  was  diown  so  late  in  the 
season,  and  having  been  produced  under  unfavourable  circumstances, 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  it  again.  Messrs.  Rivers  <Sc  Son  of  Saw- 
bndgeworth  sent  a  dish  of  their  new  late  Plam  Graad  Duke.  It  is  a 
large  dark  Plum,  in  appearance  like  Diamond,  but  much  snperior  in 
flavour,  and  very  valuable  for  its  lateness.  It  was  awarded  a  first- 
olass  certificate.  Another  seedling,  Ko.  ll>,  was  similar  in  appear» 
ance,  but  not  so  good  as  the  former.  Ko.  8  is  another  large  dark 
oval  Plum,  similar  in  appeanroce  to  the  two  former ;  but  it  was  not 
ef^nal  in  flavour  to  Orand  Duke,  though  superior  to  No.  15.  Messrs. 
Rivers  also  exhibited  a  bunch  of  Gros  Maroo  Qn^pe,  very  handsome, 
and  well  set  with  large  berries,  and  finely  edenred.  This  was  highly 
appreciated  and  much  admired  by  the  Committee,  and  was  awarded  a 
flrst-dass  certificate  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  The  Gardens,  Bnrghley,  exfaibitsd 
a  bunch  of  esoh  Black  Alicante  arnd  Abercaimey  Seisdling  Grapes. 
The  former  was  quite  unripe ;  the  Aberoaimey  was  in  fine  oonditloa, 
but  on  inquiry  they  were  found  to  have  been  grown  in  different  bouses. 
It  was  arranged  for  it  to  be  exhibited  again  at  the  meeting  in  DeosMb«r, 


when  it  will  be  compared  with  other  rarieties  with  which  it  is  most 
like.  Kr.  Woodbridge,  The  Gardens,  Sjon,  Middlesex,  exhibited 
froit  of  a  Banana  called  Kusa  Rajah,  which  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Borbidge  from  Borneo,  where  it  is  grown  for  use  at  the  tables  of 
the  wealthy.    The  flayonr  was  inferior. 

Mr.  B.  Gfilbert  exhibited  specimens  of  his  Cabbage  Broccoli,  which 
was  certificated  last  year.  Some  of  it  was  cooked,  and  highly 
approTed  by  the  Committee.  Mr.  Mnir,  The  Gardens,  Taibach, 
also  exhibited  specimens,  which  were  identical  with  Mr.  Gilbert's. 
Mr.  Iggnlden,  The  Gardens,  Orsett  Hall,  Romford,  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  his  strain  of  Cabbage  Broccoli.  It  differs  ^m  the  former 
in  being  more  loose  in  the  head,  and  consequently  not  so  much 
blanched.  This  was  also  cooked,  and  considered  by  the  Committee 
more  delicate  in  flavour  than  the  former,  which  were  both  strongly 
flayoured. 

Mr.  Wildsmith,  nurdener  to  Lord  Brersley  at  Heckfield  exhibited 
six  specimens  of  ritmaston  Duchess  Pear,  remarkably  handsome. 
They  weighed  in  the  aggregate  7^  lbs.  A  cultural  commendation  was 
nnamimously  awarded.  Mr.  Barron  exhibited  the  following  Pears 
from  the  gardens  of  the  Society  at  Chiswick: — Souvenir  de  la 
Reine,  a  medium-sized  yellow  Pear,  with  crisp  flesh  and  a  good 
flavour;  Souvenir  dn  Congr^,  a  large  and  handsome  Pear,  but 
inferior  in  flavour ;  Yineuse^  a  large  Pear  and  with  a  rich  flavour  and 
a  high  perfume,  a  very  deliciously  flavoured  Pear.  It  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate.  Poire  de  Berrays,  inferior  in  flavour.  Mr. 
George  Swinerd  of  Minster,  Kent,  sent  a  dish  of  the  Thanet  Qnar- 
renden  Apple,  raised  from  seed  of  the  Devonshire  Quarrenden  in  1859. 
The  fruit  is  larger  than  the  old  Quarrenden,  and  exactly  like  it,  but 
not  so  highly  coloured,  nor  is  it  stained  in  the  flesh  as  the  old  Quar- 
renden is.  The  flavour  is  sweet  but  the  flesh  is  woolly.  Mr.  R. 
Gilbert  exhibited  a  seedling  Apple  called  Bamock  Pride,  a  good- 
sized  and  highly  coloured  Apple  with  a  very  tender  briskly  flavoured 
flesh.  Mr.  C.  Isoble,  Sunningdale,  sent  a  small  seedling  Apple,  but  it 
had  not  much  flavour.  Mr.  Dean  of  Ealing  sent  branches  of  Swan's 
Egg  and  Seigneur  Esperen  Pears  laden  with  fruit.  Mr.  Carmichael, 
The  Gardens,  Nowton  Court,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  exhibited  a  hand- 
some fruit  of  his  Victory  of  Bristol  Melon,  and  a  seedling  Stirling 
Castle,  which  was  over-npe.  A  third  variety,  called  Victorious  Hero, 
a  red-fleshed  sort,  was  well  flavoured,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the  season 
for  it.  Mr.  Mann,  The  Gardens,  St.  Vincent's,  Grantham,  sent  a 
seedling  Melon,  the  flavour  of  which  was  inferior.  Mr.  Charles  Ross, 
Welford  Park  Gardens,  Newbury,  sent  a  seedling  Melon  raised  between 
Sutton's  Horticultural  Prize  and  Eastnor  Castle.  It  was  of  good 
flavour  but  not  remarkable.  He  also  sent  one  "  No.  2,"  raised  between 
Colston  Bassett  and  Read's  Scarlet.  It  is  a  fine,  rich  yellow,  smooth- 
skinned  ribbed  Melon,  with  a  pink  flesh,  and  very  nchly  flavoured. 
It  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate,  and  received  the  name  Welford 
Park.  Messrs.  Rivers  sent  a  specimen  of  Prescott  Rock  Cantaloup, 
grown  under  a  handglass,  but  it  was  inferior  in  flavour. 

Mr.  Hinds,  gardener  to  Lord  Wimbome,  Canford  Manor,  sent  a 
dish  of  Hind's  Improved  Trophy  Tomato,  a  fine  plump  even-sur- 
faced Trophy,  similar  to  Btamfordian,  but  more  ribbed  and  not  so 
good.  Mr.  Clark,  gardener  to  Lord  Hastings,  Melton  Constable,  sent 
specimens  of  Carter's  Golden  Drop  Turnip,  and  specimens  of  this  and 
Jersey  Lily  also  came  from  the  Societv's  gardens  at  Chiswick. 

Mr.  D.  Wilson,  gardener  to  Earl  Fortescue,  sent  five  Smooth 
Cayenne  Pines  and  three  Charlotte  Rothschild.  The  heaviest  of  the 
Cayennes  weighed  8  lbs.  2  ozs.  and  7^  tbs. ;  Charlotte  Rothschild 
weighed  Cijbs.  They  were  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal.  Mr. 
Gk>odacre,  The  Gardens,  Elvaston  Castle,  sent  two  bunches  of  each 
of  twelve  varieties  of  Grapes.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded. 
Messrs.  Lane  of  Berkhampstead  exhibited  seventy  varieties  of  Apples, 
and  Messrs.  Veitch  Ji  Sons  exhibited  ninety  varieties  of  Apples.  Each 
was  awarded  a  letter  of  thanks. 

Messrs.  Freeman  A  Freeman  of  Norwich  offered  two  prizes  for 
collections  of  vegetables  to  be  the  produce  of  seed  supplied  by  that 
firm.    Only  one  collection  was  staged,  but  that  was  an  exceptionally 

Sood  one ;  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  J.  Clarice^  gardener  to  Lord  Hastings, 
[elton  Constable,  East  Dereham,  Norwico,  easily  securing  the  hand- 
some first  prize  of  £26.  The  collection  included  over  forty  varieties, 
well  grown  and  in  admirable  condition  generally.  Some  of  the  most 
noticeable  were  the  following,  all  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Freeman : — 
Improved  Dark  Red  Beet,  very  even  and  nne :  Earliest  Ashleaf 
Potato,  even  and  of  moderate  size:  large  Summer  Cabbage,  very  fine ; 
Yard  Long  Cucumber,  Prolific  vegetable  Marrow,  De£moe  Celery, 
and  Champion  Cauliflower  very  large.  Some  good  examples  of 
Trophy  and  Greengage  Tomatoes  were  also  shown,  with  Carrots, 
Onions,  Savoys,  Leeks,  Peas,  and  many  others  very  fr^h  and  clean. 

Floral  Comhittke.— Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  Although  the 
plants  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  were  not  unusu- 
ally abundant,  yet  there  was  a  brightneea  and  interest  in  what  was 
Btai^  that  was  very  satisfactory.  Messrs.  Veitch  A  Sons,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  a  number  of  Orchids  and  other  plants,  three  pans  of  the 
lovely  Pleione  lagenaria  being  especially  noteworthy ;  one  pan  about 
2  feet  in  diameter  was  a  mass  of  flowers,  upwards  of  a  hundred  being 
fully  expanded.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  Specimens 
of  Stevia  glandnlosa,a  New  Granadan  plant  bearing  numerous  heads 
of  white  £iupatorium-like  flowers  were  snown ;  the  plant  is  fairly  com- 
pact in  habit  with  acute  bright  green  leaves,  and  it  flowers  very  freely. 
Jjjlium  longiflorum  verum  from  the  open  ground  was  also  shown, 
having  one  fine  flower.     Odontoglossum  Andersonianam  with  two 


fine  racemes  of  flowers,  Oncidium  varicosum.  PachystomaThompsoni, 
and  several  Cypripedinms,  with  other  Orchids  described  below,  were 
interesting  ana  pretty. 

Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Bwanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a  box  of  Pelargonium 
blooms  comprising  twenty  excellent  varieties  ;  Lizzie  Brooks,  W.  B. 
Miller,  Guinea,  and  Mrs.  Strutt  being  particularly  fine.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  flowers  deserves  notice,  the  Pelargonium  blooms  being 
S laced  in  rows  alternately  with  Violets  on  a  bed  of  Btonecrop.  Some 
ne  Tuberous  Begonia  blooms  were  sta|^,  also  leaves  of  Chilian 
Beet,  the  leafstalks,  and  midribs  varying  in  colour  from  pure  white  to 
yellow,  pink,  red,  and  crimson.  Flowers  of  Abutilons  grown  out  of 
doors  were  also  exhibited  in  fine  condition.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  for  the  collections. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  HoUoway,  contributed  several  new 
plants.  Nephrodium  plumosum  is  a  graceful  species,  with  fronds 
about  2  feet  in  length,  pinnate  and  arching.  Cypoipedium  Haynaldi- 
anum  has  flowers  of  medium  size,  the  labellum  small  and  greenish, 
the  petals  and  sepals  similar,  but  tipped  with  purple  and  spotted. 
Gymnogramma  Aistonii  has  neat  bipinnate  fronds  6  to  8  inches  in 
length,  and  bright  golden  colour  beneath.  Croton  Stewartii  was  re- 
presented by  a  fine  specimen  4  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  the  same 
in  height,  the  obovate  or  oblanceolate  leaves  being  dark  green  and 
richly  veined  and  marked  with  bright  yellow.  A  botanical  commen- 
dation was  awarded  for  Saccolabium  denticulatnm,  a  diminutive 
plant  with  a  tiny  raceme  of  yellowish  flowers.  A  specimen  of 
W  llliams'  Superb  Cockscombs  was  shown  with  enormous  finely  formed 
and  richly  coloured  head.  The  strain  was  commended.  Nepenthes 
Hibberdii,  a  form  with  small  neat  pitchers  streaked  with  red,  was  also 
noticeable. 

The  General  Horticultural  Company  sent  several  new  plants,  among 
which  were  Dracsena  Countess  of  Lathom,  neat  in  habit,  the  leaves 
2  or  3 inches  in  diameter,  green, broadly  striped  with  red;  Aralia 
Chabrierii,  a  species  with  linear  leaves  8  to  10  mches  in  length,  very 
dark  glossy  green  with  a  fine  red  midrib — the  habit  of  the  plant  was 
rather  graceful :.  also  a  Cvperus,  which  is  described  below. 

From  the  Society's  garden,  Chiswick,  large  collections  of  bouquet 
and  single-flowered  Dahlias  were  exhibited,  which  from  the  brightness 
and  diversity  of  their  colours  attracted  great  attention.  The  majority 
of  the  varieties  were  of  Continental  origin,  but  the  English-raised  forms 
were  also  well  represent*^.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  were  the  follow- 
ing-Guiding Star,  white,  and  neat  in  form  ;  German  Favourite,  crimson 
shaded,  neat  j  Olga  Ej^utzburg,  bright  yellow,  good  form  j  Ich  bin 
BO  Schon  (I  am  so  pretty),  very  diniinutive,  rosy  crimson  ;  Schdnste 
der  Schonen  (Fairest  of  the  Fair),  very  bright  red  ;  Bild  der  Anmnth 
(Picture  of  Grace),  pale  lilac,  extremely  symmetrical ;  Pure  Love, 

Sale  lilac,  globular  in  form  ;  Frau  Schneider,  peculiar  chrome  yellow, 
orets  quilled  :  J.  C.  A.  Stanze,  yellow  with  a  rosy  tinge,  very  neat : 
Bother  Riesi  (Red  Giant),  very  small,  rosy  purple,  good  form  :  and 
A.  F.  Barron,  an  exceptionally  handsome  flower  of  a  pale  sulphur 
tint,  the  florets  having  the  margins  infolded. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  237  and  288,  High  Holbom,  sent  five 
seedling  Coleuses^namely,  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  Rosy  Mom,  Burning 
Bush,  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Excelsior,  the  two  latter  being  dis- 
tinct and  pretty.  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  gardener  to  D.  Sankey,  Esq^  Bandy- 
well  Park,  Cheltenham,  also  sent  several  handsome  seedling  Coleusee, 
Montargis,  Venti  Miglia,  and  Dijon  being  especially  fine  and  distinct. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants  : — 

Cypenu  laxus  varie^jatui  (The  General  Horticultural  Company). — 
This  is  a  very  attractive  plant,  and  will  prove  useful  for  decorative 
purposes.  It  is  about  a  foot  to  15  inches  in  height.  The  leaves  and 
bracts  are  4  to  6  inches  in  length,  about  half  an  inch  broad,  very 
prettily  striped  with  white  and  green. 

Angracitm  Kotichyi  (Veitch).— An  epiphytal  species  from  Zanzibar, 
with  short  and  broad  leaves  and  a  long  raceme  of  flowers,  which  are 
creamy  white  in  colour,  with  pendent  twisted  spurs  6  or  8  inches  in 
length. 

Catdeya  Martttrsonia  (Veitch).— This  is  stated  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  C.  Loddigesii  and  C.  labiata,  and  for  neatness  of  form  it  is 
one  of  the  best  in  cultivation.    The  sepals  are  narrow,  of  a  delicate 

Eale  purple  tint;  the  petals  similar  in  colour,  but  rounded.  The 
kbellum  is  white  in  the  throat,  with  a  tip  of  bright  rich  purple. 

LUium  longiflorum  verum  (Veitch).— Iliis  is  a  Japanese  form,  with 
narrow  dark  green  leaves  and  long  pure  white  wax-Uke  flowers,  the 
sides  of  the  petals  being  scooped  out  so  as  to  give  a  peculiar  and  veiy 
distinct  appearance  to  uie  flower. 

DaUia  WiUiam  Rawlingt  (RawUngs  Brothers).— A  show  variety  of 
great  beauty.  The  bloom  is  deep  and  symmetrical  in^  outline,  but  the 
centre  is  rather  flat.  The  colour  is  a  deep  rich  glowing  tint  of  crim- 
son purple. 

At  the  usual  meeting  in  the  afternoon  for  the  election  of  Fellows  the 
Rev.  G.  Henslow  delivered  a  short  but  interesting  lecture  upon  the 
plants  exhibited.  He  first  alluded  to  the  beauty  of  Pleione  lagenaria 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  genus,  consisting  in  its  dwarf  habit  and  in 
flowering  before  the  production  of  leaves.  The  peculiar  Angnecum 
Kotschyl was  also  referred  to,  the  lecturer  stating  that  he  did  not  know 
another  species  of  Orchid  that  had  a  similarly  twisted  spur.  He  suff- 
gested  that  it  was  probably  of  some  service  to  the  plant,  being  possibly 
similarly  sensitive  to  some  tendrils,  and  aiding  in  t  e  support  of  the 
rather  heavy  inflorescence.  This  led  to  a  description  of  Angrsscnm 
sesquipedale,  which  is  well  known  in  connection  with  Mr.  Darwin's 


of  tbe  Bpnc  where  the  oectar  »  secreted,  vhich  wu  &fterwKrda  found 
to  be  perfectly  correct,  tboagh  the  insect  nns  aQkuowaat  the  time  tbe 
obserTstioD  wiu  made.  Tbe  coloaring  in  tbe  leafatallcs  of  the  Cbtlian 
Beet  Bod  the  foIiaRe  of  Coleusea  was  also  briefly  noted,  Mr.  Henslow 
stating  that  he  hoped  to  make  aome  progresa  ic  inTeetigatiDg  the 
mbject  by  kid  of  tbe  apecUoscope.  Coaceming  tbe  Goleuaes  he 
(tmarked  that  recently  when  in  Bwitierland  he  had  noted  that  they 


hiatory  and  deTtlopment  of  the  geiina.  The  first  introdnction  of  Iho 
Dahlia,  pr  Qeorgina,  sa  it  ia  often  called  on  tbe  ConUnent,  waa  by  the 
Marchionew  of  Bnte,  who  received  it  from  Madrid  in  1789.  The 
planta  periahed,  and  a  aecond  introdncUon  waa  madeby  Lady  Holland 
ID  1804.  These  also  perished,  and  it  was  not  till  1814  when  it  once 
mors  became  established,  this  time  from  Fiance,  where  it  had  been 
cnltinited  in  the  hope  of  its  tubers  proTing  edible.  They  were  too 
acrid  either  "  for  man  or  beast."  Tbe  prinoipal  apecies  nnder  cnltl- 
Tation  is  D.  Tariabilis  or  sapeiflaa.  This  has  giren  riae  to  innn- 
merable  forms  laiga  and  amall.  D.  coocinea  is  perhaps  best  known 
in  the  single  atate,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  contributed  much 
to  floral  display.  D.  glabnta,  D.  caccinea  were  both  rspresented 
from  Chiswick,  as  well  as  D.  Cervanteai,  which  did  not  appear  corsorily 


Fig,  81.— HlMBCUB  STRUCti. 


to  differ  mnoh  from  coccinea.  The  lecturer  then  explained  the  nature 
ol "  donbling  "  in  Composilie,  and  pointed  out  two  forma  on  the  table — 
one,  the  ordmaTj  kind,  where  the  folded  eorollaa  were  flat,  another  in 
which  they  approiimated  the  "qnili"  type  by  being  nearly  cylin- 
dricsJ  tnbea.  A  third  tariety  had  eocli  petal  deeply  cleft  twice, 
rerealing  tbe  origin  oE  tbe  corolla,  in  that  it  is  composed,  as  in  all 
"  llgiilM«  "  florets  (excepting  the  tribe  CicAsriacds)  of  three  petals,  in 
oonseqnenoe  of  the  anppnoaion  of  two  in  tha  change  from  a  tabnlar 
to  a  Uealate  corolla. 

At  tue  conclusion  of  the  lectnre  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  l« 
Hr.  Henaiow.    Col.  Trevor  Clarke  drew  attention  to  a  healthy  plant 


seveial  other  Orchids,  and  th^  ancceeded  equally  aa  well  as  in  peat. 
It  waa  announced  in  conclusion  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Boclet; 
will  be  held  on  November  letb. 


HIBISCUS  SYRIACD8. 

Ik  (he  letrcb  for  Bometfaing  new  end  novel  the  merita  of  tbe 

old  and  good  arc  soEnetimes  overlooked,    As  may  be  seen  by  Uie 

engraving  of  some  sprayB  which  are  repreeented  precisely  as  the; 

iret«  gaUiered  a  rnanth  ago,  this  is  one  of  the  most  beaatifol 

_        antamQ-floweriag  atinifae  in  cnlUvatioo.    Id  some  districts  it  ia 

rtij  &b1j  for      largely  grown,  and  imparts  a  most  cheerful  aspect  to  shrubberies 


find  pleasure  groands ;  bat  in  others  miles  may  be  traiTeTsed  and  a 
htindred  gardens  visttcd  without  seeing  any  specimens  of  the 
Syrian  Hibiscus,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  known,  Althsea  fmtex. 

Hibiscns  syriacos  has  long  been  known,  as  it  was  iotrodnced 
neariy  three  centuries  ago.  It  was  deseribed  by  Gerarde,  also  by 
ParkmsoB,  but  at  that  time^  waa  not  considered  hardy,  as  this  old 
and  Tery  precise  writer  obserres — "These  wooddy  kindes  of 
Shrub  Mallowes  haye  somewhat  large,  long,  and  divided  leayes 
set  dispersedly  on  the  whitish  hard  or  wooddy  stalkes;  their 
flowers  are  large  like  vnto  a  single  Bose  or  HoUyboke,  in  the  one 
being  white  with  purple  spots  in  the  bottome  ;  in  the  other  of  a 
deepe  red  colour,  or  else  of  a  paler  purple  with  a  deeper  bottome, 
and  with  reins  running  in  every  leaf ;  they  are  somewhat  tender, 
and  would  not  be  suflfered  to  be  vncouered  in  the  wiuter  time,  but 
kept  in  a  large  pot  or  tubbe  in  the  house,  or  in  a  warme  cellar,  if 
you  would  have  them  thrive." 

The  old  author's  description  is  very  accurate ;  bot  wliatever  the 
shrubs  needed  two  hundred  years  ago  they  do  not  noeda  *'  tubbe  " 
and  warm  cellar  to  have  them  thrive  now.  They  are  perfectly 
hardy,  but  to  have  them  in  the  best  condition  tbey  should  have 
positions  fully  open  to  the  sm,  so  that  the  growth  becoans 
mature  and  a  iloriferous  habit  i»  induced.  SpeciaiMis  10  feet 
high  and  through,  bearing  hmidred»o£  flowers,  are  sorpaned  by 
few  floweriog  shrubs,  and  equalled  by  none  that  are  eatablisbed  in 
our  gard^ia  and  flower  in  August  and  September.  There  are 
several  vaarieties,  seme  with  variegated  foliage  and  others  with 
double  flowers,  bnt  tlw  two  ordinary  forms  fig^nred,  the  purple 
and  white,  are  as  free  and  effective  as  any  ;  and,  as  the  planting 
season  is  approaching,  these  oU  and  good  flowering  shrubs  should 
not  be  iorg^ten. 

FUIPGI  ON  POTATOES. 

I  THOUGHT  it  was  sn  undisputed  fact  that  the  fungus  was  the 
cause  of  the  Potaito  disease,  and  not  a  result.  I  have  always 
found  the  spots  spread  from  a  minute  centre  either  on  the  leaf- 
stalk, tuber,  or  fibre.  Again,  I  have  often  found  that  plants  in  the 
most  confined  sh^tered  spots  are  attacked  first  either  in  the  field 
or  garden.  I  Imre  often  noticed  this,  and  if  the  westber  coBtiiiiies 
dry  the  fungus  does  not  spread  beyond  its  original  first  psteii ;  o&d 
again,  if  ihoee  first  affected  are  carefully  removed  at  on  eoiiy 
stage  of  its  appearance  yoB-ntfe  the  sorrounding  crop  ;  otherwise 
if  the  weather  is  favourable  it  ^reads  from  these  otntres  meat 
rapidly,  whereas  if  the  weather  continues  very  dry  or  tbe  first 
attacked  patch  is  carefully  removed,  I  have  found  it  has  not 
spread  for  weeks.  I  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  almost  invaoriably 
the  under  p«t  of  the  leaf  is  arflewlpd  &nt.  I  say,  Almost  in<» 
variably,  for  asmctimes  the  very  centres  of  the  yoong  growtiis  are 
affected,  on  tilie  edges  of  the  leaves  on  the  npper  sides,  under 
sides,  or  wbnever  the  sposen,  acoocding  to  my  view  of  it,  first  fix 
themselves.  My  weon  for  this  is  ika^  snofa  parts  are  the  most 
tender  in  tissue,  and  theiefoie  the  neat  favosrable  to  tbe  growth 
of  the  fungus.  My  iimiieuMioM  is  ttwt  tbe  spozee  are  carried 
upward  from  the  earth  b^  uiiinMHtitui,  and  after  a  shower  the 
under  part  of  tbe  leaf  will  be  ftsBBd  quite  wet  loneafter  the  upper 
part  has  been  dry,  so  that  tbey  more  readily  fix  uems^ves  to  the 
wet  tender  parts.  Again,  as  to  the  stem,  it  wcU  be  found,  I  thbok, 
that  the  most  fleshy  parts  if  screened  by  leafee  an  theee  aiffected 
first.  Examine  the  fibres :  if  a  fungus  is  net  Ifae  oaoie  why 
is  the  extremity,  as  also  that  attached  to  tbe  stoni,  ptvfectly 
sound,  and  tbe  other  part,  just  a  spot  of  a  Um  lines  or  an  indbi 
or  two,  quite  perished.  As  to  the  tubers,  1  think  all  an  agreed  that 
the  largest  are  the  most  likely  to  be  affected.  Now,  why  is  liiis? 
I  think  it  is  because  there  is  more  space  for  the  spores  to  grow 
than  on  the  smaller  tubers ;  and  again,  why  are  some  tubers 
affected  in  six  or  eight  or  more  places,  some  only  in  one  7  Another 
argument,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to  prove  that 
fungus  is  the  cause  and  not  the  result,  will  be  found  in  a  variety 
of  Potato  being  planted  in  different  soils,  say  one  well  drained 
and  dry,  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  air,  and  not  rich,  and  the  other 
in  a  well-drained  but  moister  soil,  such  as  Cabbages  or  Broccoli 
would  delight  in.  In  the  summer  in  the  one  you  get  a  sturdy 
growth,  especially  if  about  equal  s^ace  is  given  to  each  set  in  both 
situations.  In  the  rich  soil  the  Potatoes  grow  luxuriantly  with 
disease  early  and  far-spreading  both  in  top  and  tuber,  whereas  in 
the  poor  soil  the  plants  possibly  escape  disease  altogether.  Now 
why  is  this,  except  that  the  tissues  are  move  tender  and  therefore 
more  readily  attacked  by  the  spores  which  more  readily  germinate 
on  the  tender  tissues  7 

With  regard  to  the  tubers  after  they  are  lifted,  I  well  remember 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  I  lifted  some  old  Asbleaf  Kidney  that 
I  intended  for  seed.  Part  of  them  were  removed  at  once  to  a  loft 
and  spread  not  more  than  three  deep,  the  others  were  left  on  the 


ground  two  or  three  weeks.  Tbe  latter  were  mostly  diseased, 
quite  80  per  cent,  while  those  in  tbe  loft  had  only  about  a  dozen 
diseased  Potatoes  out  of  several  sacks.  How  is  this  to  be  ac" 
counted  for  if  the  development  of  spores  is  not  the  cause  of 
disease? 

There  is  one  more  fact  I  wish  to  state — namely,  give  your 
Potatoes  sufficient  room  between  the  rows  fcur  all  haulm  to  be  laid 
between  them,  ami  secured  so  that  no  part  shall  rest  on  the  rows 
where  the  tubers  aire  underneath,  and  the  result  will  be,  that 
although  you  cannot  sore  the  tops  from  the  attacks  of  disease,  yon 
do  save  the  most  of  your  crop  large  and  small.  I  cannot  aoeount 
for  this  except  that  tbe  majority  &t  the  spores  that  fall  from  the 
tops  get  fixed  to  the  soil  underneath  where  they  fall,  and  the  most 
of  those  that  rise  into  the  air  are  borne  away,  and  do  not  settle 
on  tbe  plants.  I  think  it  might  as  reasonably  be  argued  that  dry 
rot  in  timber  is  not  the  result  of  the  attack  of  a  fungus.  It  does 
not  matter  much  how  healthy  and  vigorous  a  tree  is,  bring  dry  rot 
into  contact  with  its  wood,  and  you  will  find  that  it  will  soon  and 
effectually  do  its  work.  I  could  give  many  more  illustrations. — 
George  Lbb,  Clemfdon. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  ELECTRICITY  ON  VEGETATION. 

gfrSASnra-  of  atmospheric  electricity,  and  having  described 
riectrieity  as  an  attracting  and  repdling  force,  it  will  be  very 
diffictdt  for  the  ncK-scientific  reader  to  at  all  realise  the  concep- 
tion of  an  existii^  atttraction  suiroonding  him  which  he  can 
neither  see  nor  fM ;  yet  such  is  tbe  feet,  and  hence  it  will  be 
desirable  to  suggest  a  very  simple  experiment  by  which  it  may  be 
made  evident.  For  this  purpose,  howeirer,  we  may  Iwwe  recourse 
in  the  first  instance  to  magnetiaai,  ^le  attractions  of  which  are 
precisely  the  same.  Procure  a  sawU  borseriioe  mafaet  and  place 
it  upon  the  table  without  its  iron  keeper ;  or,  what »  preferable, 
set  a  thick  book  up  endwise,  and  lay  it  across  the  top  so  that  tbe 
two  ends  may  project  b^ond  it.  Now  hold  a  small  key  or  the 
soft  iron  Iweper,  wldch  kas  no  magnetism  itself,  a  short  distance 
in  front  of  tne  pair  of  end^  bat  without  toadiing  them,  and  it 
will  act  ooee  beeeme  a  temperaapy  magnet  Hold  a  fine  sewing 
needle  to  the  laeeBer  and  it  will  cling  to  it,  and  after  the  two  have 
bem  reaoved  it  is  probable  that  tbe  hardened-steel  needle  will 
bttte  beat  eonverted  into  a  pennaient  magnet,  whilst  tbe  soft 
iron  will  have  parted  with  its  magnetism  altogelinr.  An  elec- 
trical atmosphere  surrounds  the  magnet  wtaieb  oan  neither  be 
seiB  ner  felt,  and  can  only  be  made  apparent  by  its  effects. 
Some  iron  filings  sifted  on  to  a  piece  of  thin  paipcr  stretched 
tightly  on  a  frame  and  placed  over  the  magnet,  and  the  frame 
then  tapped,  they  will  arrange  themselves  in  beautiful  magnetic 
curves  and  lines,  wbkh  must  be  seen  to  be  comprehended. 

Corresponding  to  this  the  earth  has  also  aa  electric  aura  en- 
veloping it  ia  the  same  ivaner,  and  conse^pMBtly  all  objects 
within  it  will  be  affected  ia  some  one  waf  cr  other.  But  to 
make  this  sttaaeting  atmospheric  force  reoogaiaafaie  a  somewhat 
different  arrangement  wiU  haive  to  be  adopted,  fbr  instead  of 
magnetism  we  mE  aeiw  fasve  cheanoal  action  ae>tfae  reeult. 

Procure  ao  ouaiwi  phial  and  a  piece  of  copper  wire  just  long 
eooagh  to  be  eBciosed  within  it,  as  in  fig.  ^  ;  put  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (one  to  ten)  to  one-half  the  depth  or  less,  and  cork  it 
up  with  the  wire  as  represented  ;  very  soon  the  upper  part  of  the 
copper  will  begin  to  appear  damp,  and  after  a  time  the  whole 
upper  part  will  have  b€K5ome  quite  wet.  Then  minute  granules 
will  be  seen  studding  nearly  the  whole  of  the  exposed  portion  of 
tbe  metal,  and  these  ultimately  will  develope  themselves  as  the 
very  beautiful  intense  blue  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Now, 
if  we  put  a  second  portion  of  the  same  wire  and  acid  into  another 
phial,  so  that  tbe  whole  of  the  metal  may  be  submerged  and  out 
of  contact  with  the  air,  as  in  fig.  65,  it  will  be  seen  that  little  or  no 
solution  of  tbe  metal  will  have  been  effected,  as  evidenced  by  the 
absence  of  colour  in  the  acid  ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
dissolving  of  the  metal  is  owing  to  the  partial  contact  of  the  latter 
with  the  atmosphere  contained  in  the  phial.  Here,  then,  is  the 
very  remarkable  fact  of  substances  being  attracted  (or  repelled) 
upwards  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  ordinary  law  of  gravitation. 
But  there  is  another  feature  far  more  significant  and  important  in 
its  bearing  on  our  present  subject  By  referring  to  fig.  66,  which 
is  the  wire  of  fig.  64  enlarged,  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe  copper  has  been 
eaten  partly  tl^ough  just  beneath  the  lower  edge  of  the  crystalline 
deposit  This,  however,  is  the  portion  that  was  located  jtMt  above 
the  surface  of  the  aoid  (A,  fig.  64)  and  hence  it  waa  reposed  to  the 
lower  surface  of  the  atmosphere,  where  the  acid  and  the  air  meet 
It  will  be  within  the  knowledge  of  most  persons  that  wooden 
posts  and  railings  are  rotted  (Sf  just  above  tbe  surface  o(  tbe 
ground  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  our  experiment  reprraenta 
precisely  the  same  result  that  occurs  in  nature.    It  has  alwaya 
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been  attribotod  to  "tbedamp  ;"  but  thkaloae  will  nem  mSce, 
lor  it  is  trdl  known  that  wooden  poata  and  timbeia  and  Mtcient 
cuioes  hBTe  lain  for  centniiea  buried  witbin  the  earth,  and  when 
aobaeqaentlj  ezhnmed  hare  been  as  solid  aa  tbej  were  at  Snt. 
As  niggeited  hj  Fanidaj,  "  we  most  infer  the  unknown  from  tbe 
known."  Trees  end  plant*  being  Bitoate  in  preoiselj  the  aame 
manner— part  in  tbe  damp  earth  and  part  eipoeed  to  Uie  atmo- 
Bpheie — it  ia  therefore  a  legitimate  inference  that  a  eimilar  lesult 
mnat  follow.  Ererj  gardener  knows  full  well  that  the  collar  or 
neck  of  a  plant  which  forma  at  this  meeting  of  the  air  and  the 
e*rth  is  tbe  vital  part  of  tbe  plant,  and  where  it  ia  most  easily 
killed,  and  wbich  la  thna  explained  ;  It  Is  here  that  the  food  ia 
ooDTerted  into  np,  whicb  b^>  then  flows  npwaida  and  becomes 
diatribated  all  over  tbe  plant. 

In  the  grammar  of  pbyaii^  acience  there  are  T&rions  laws  and 
roles  that  are  never  infringed,  but  are  invariably  followed  to  the 
letter;  thna,  in  electro-chemical  action  fluids  are  always  paased 
to  tbe  negative.  In  the  decompoeition  of  water  oxygen  iurariably 
makes  Its  appearance  at  tbe  positire,  whilst  bydrogen  is  erolTed 
at  the  negatire.  Alkaline  salts,  metallic  depodta,  and  crystal- 
lisatioDS  of  every  deeoriptioii  form  at  the  negative ;  bat  acide,  being 


negative,  aocumnlate  at  the  poeitive  electrode.  The  diatinclion 
between  dectro-cbemical  and  ordinary  chemical  action  ia  that  in 
the  lotmeF  the  resulting  compound  is  attracted  and  drawn  away 
from  the  point  where  it  was  formed  to  aome  other  locality,  as  in 
tbe  sulphate  of  copper  being  repelled  upwards  ;  but  in  ordinary 
chemical  action,  as  m  the  mixture  of  an  acid  with  an  alkali,  the 
comt>iaed  elements  remain  where  they  are  placed,  there  being  no 
attracting  or  repelling  power  to  enaUe  them  to  shift  theii  posi- 
tion, moisture  in  all  cases  being  indispensable. 

Eeipectiog  the  nature  of  electricity  this,  from  whatever  source 
it  may  be  derived,  ia  alwaya  the  same.  It  has  this  peculiarity, 
that  in  its  active  rtate  it  consists  of  two  opposite  forcee,  like  one 
foKe  polarised  or  divided  into  two  ;  tbe  attracting  power  being 
conBned  between  thenuelves,  tarii  one  repelling  its  Uke.  Bcrape 
aome  sealing  wax  on  to  a  piece  of  paper,  and  then  rub  tbe  same 
pieoe  of  wax  on  the  coat  sleere,  and  attboagb  it  will  then  attract 
small  feathers  or  scraps  of  paper,  it  will  have  no  attraction  for  its 
own  scrapings,  because  they  are  of  the  same  electric  condition  as 
Itself. 

By  tbe  law  ol  indueticm,  like  magnetism  indadng  magnetism, 
.  it  is  impossible  to  have  one  condition  of  electricity  without  the 
other  beins  present  in  like  proportion  of  quantity  and  in'^nsity. 
This  is  a  very  important  point  to  be  lemembered,  as  it  constitutes 
a  ItadiDg  principle  in  most  of  tbe  phenomena  of  life  and  cnltnra. 
Thna,  if  we  excite  ioereased  action  at  the  roots,  an  equally  in- 
creaaed  action  in  the  plant  most  follow  of  necessity  provided  tbe 
plant  be  in  B  condition  capable  of  responding,  otherwise,  like  the 
excess  of  oxygen  tipon  the  seeds  and  from  rusting  iron,  the 
balance  will  be  destroyed  and  death  speedily  follow,  TTien,  agaio, 
whenever  an  electrical  condition  is  thus  induced,  it  is  always  of 
tbe  opposite  character  to  that  by  which  it  was  so  induced.  From 
this  law  of  indaction,  and  the  earth  being  negative,  the  atmoapbere 
becones  normally  positive.  These  two  relative  conditions  are 
lawiiilisl  to  v^etation,  or,  if  both  be  positive  or  both  negative  as 
was  Uie  atmosphere  and  earth  in  the  plant-case  provbusly  alluded 
te,  ordinary  plants  cannot  possibly  Qouriab  ;  but  a  ditfeient 
character  of  growth  altogether  makes  Its  appesraDce.  As  this, 
however,  belongs  more  especially  to  tbe  production  of  mildew 
and  tkscnUiTBtkm  of  UiKbniosis,&c,itmaat  therefore  be  left  for 


In  Older  to  enable  ua  to  oomprdiend  the  way  in  wMeh  oxygen 
is  mode  subserrientac  the  collar  of  the  plan^  it  will  be  needful 
to  explain  the  predae  manner  of  its  operationa  in  connection  with 
the  copper  wire.  The  lower  portion  of  tbe  latter,  by  ita  immersian 
in  the  negative  add,  is  at  once  rendered  positire,  whilat  the  upper 
portion  by  the  positive  atmoephere  snrroundiug  it  ia  at  the  si  ~~  ~ 

•■ —  rendered  nKBtive.    The  next  stf -'-■"■- ""' 

an  becomes  damp  on  its  surface 

,  beingpoaitive  under  the  part  so  netted,  s 

binee  with  the  oxygen  from  the  atmospbeie,  when  the  thin  film  of 
acid  immediately  dissolves  and  becomes  saturated  with  it,  and  in 
ita  journey  upward  deposits  it  in  crystallisation.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  copper  wire,  after  it  hae  been  a  long  time  in  tbe 
acid,  has  been  leea  and  less  acted  upon  in  proportion  aa  it  becomes 
deeply  immersed,  and  ooneequenUy  further  from  the  a 
-e.    Thir '--' -"--" --■..--. -  - 

influence. 


IS  being  near  the  surface  s( 


}  be  well  within  atmoa^e 


In  the  rotting  gatepost  wc  have  a  corresponding  action,  but 
with  somewhat  varied  reaults.  The  union  of  the  oxygen  with  tbe 
carbon  of  tbe  wood  prodnces  a  soluble  com  ponnd.— carbonic  add ; 
but  which,  not  being  crystalliaable  by  ordinary  means,  and  there 
being  no  organisation  going  on  in  the  wood  to  effect  its  atiliaatioD, 
it  disappears  into  the  atmoapfaca^,  and  tbe  post  becomes  leseened 
in  its  bulk  imperceptibly,  and  without  tbe  usual  discoloration  of 
ordinary  decay.  In  the  latter  it  ts  the  carbon  that  ia  left ;  but 
in  this  case  it  ie  the  carbon  itself  that  ia  appropriated  and  curied 
away  by  the  oxygen,  but  which  in  the  plant  ia  absorbed  anxl 
carried  into  the  system.  There  is,  however,  another  special 
anangement  for  accomplishing  this  end  in  the  beet  way.  Instead 
of  tbe  fluid  being  carried  up  on  the  outside  of  the  stem,  aa  it  is  on 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  copper  wire,  and  where  in  the  plant  it 
would  speedily  be  dried  np  by  tbe  sen  and  the  wind,  provision  is 
made  for  its  passing  np  inside  among  the  cells  and  tissoee  wjlhin. 
Procure  a  law  seedlinge  of  any  kind,  from  a  half  to  an  inch  or 
more  in  length,  and  wash  them  for  a  minute  or  lass  m  water 
coloured  with  a  few  drops  of  Jndaon'a  magenta  dye,  and  then 
having  rinaed  them  in  dean  water  place  tbem  in  a  drop  of  water 
Imtween  two  pieces  of  glass,  and  if  tbcy  be  now  examined  with  a 
pocket  lens  It  will  be  seen,  that  whilst  the  stain  baa  altaost 
instantly  coloured  tbe  roots  sliongly,  the  colouring  ceesee  abruptly 
at  Uie  neck  or  collar,  and  is  thni  only  very  slowly  absorbed  in 
■treaks  and  lines  into  the  stems  nod  leaves.  There  will  thus  be 
an  abrupt  divisian  between  tbe  parts  within  the  soil  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  above  it  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  on  the  other. 
This  process  of  Btaining  is  a  most  delicate  test  for  dtemieal 
affinities  or  otberwise  of  electrical  condition.  Tbe  dye  takes 
readily  ia  all  negative  flnidB,  whilst  it  is  rejected  by  all  such  as 
are  positive.  Let  it  be  applied  to  tbe  seed  in  ita  earliest  stages  of 
germination,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  equally  demonstrative, 
showing  that  the  seed  baa  a  polar  constrnction,  and  hence  it  is 
that  it  was  enabled  in  the  experiment  with  Cress  seed  to  respond 
to  the  electric  influence  when  reversed,  and  was  thus  compelled 
to  an  inverted  position,  or  heels  opwards.  The  roots  are  here 
shown  to  absorb  readily  an  oxygenated  pabulum  and  to  pass  it 
onwards ;  but  the  cross-action  at  tbe  collar  causes  it  to  unite 
with  other  matters  thus  intn>daced  and  to  become  nutrient  sap, 
BO  that  it  thus  leaves  this  part  in  adr&erent  state  to  that  in  whicb 
it  entered  at  the  roots.  If  a  seedling  be  grown  in  sand  ar  in 
cruahed  brick,  tta  rootlets  when  pulled  up  will  be  found  clinging 
to  the  grains  in  clusters.  Liebig  has  spoken  of  itonea  found  in 
Wheat  fields  whose  surfaces  are  covered  with  minute  grooves, 
and  in  some  instances  near  the  roots  ot  trees  tbeee  grooves  have 
been  occupied  by  rooUela.  Kow  theae  rootlete  are  etrictly 
feeding  upon  the  mineral,  and  have  been  the  agents  in  electro- 
chemically  dissolving  out  the  said  grooves.  Flint  glasa  and  tbe 
most  insoluble  substances  can  be  acted  upon  thus  very  readily  by 
the  battery,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  or  most  ot  the 
tisanes  of  plants  are  thickly  stndded  with  crystals  of  lime,  or 
"rapbides,"  and  the  stems  of  oanes  and  grassee  are  covered  with  a 
coating  of  silex  or  flint,  it  is  easy  to  see  where  and  bow  the  phmt 
has  acquired  them. 

Place  a  strip  of  bone,  sncb  aa  tbe  handle  of  an  old  toothbrush, 
in  acid  instead  of  the  copper  wire,  and  it  will  nndergo  a  very 
Btmllar  change.  The  lime  will  soon  begin  to  appear  above  the 
acid,and  crystallise  npontheexposedanrfiiee.  But  thne  is  another 
peculiarity.  On  the  side  away  from  the  light  the  lime  will  travel 
much  higher  up  than  it  does  on  the  aide  exposed  to  tbe  light,  a 
fact  quite  in  accordance  wiUi  Nature,  Oxygenation  and  the  pro- 
duction of  sap,  or  in  fact  the  growth  of  a  plant,  takes  place  chiefly 
at  night  or  in  the  dark,  jnst  as  the  digestion  of  our  food  and  tlM 
prednotion  of  chyme,  manufactured  in  our  stomachs,  is  canied  on 
m  the  dark. 
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But  to  hare  a  more  perfect  imitAlion  of  plant  cirBtslB  take  a 
small  ttrip  of  sheet  linc  and  aolder  it  on  to  the  end  oE  a  similar 
piece  of  alieet  copper,  and  immene  the  zinc  end  np  to  the  join  in 
%  Bolatioa  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  the  copper  will  soon  become 
■tadded  with  minate  acicular  crjBtals,  ezaclJj  Bimilar  to  others  to 
be  found  in  plants.  If  the  sap  be  viscid  the  crystals  assume  a 
globular  form,  and  are  then  termad  "  spbcrapbides."  These  have 
been  produced  electrically  in  great  abundance  bj  using  white  of 
egg  to  thicken  the  solution.  Such,  then,  being  the  means  provided 
for  the  preparation  of  the  plant's  food  at  one  end,  the  n;it  point 
will  be  tbe  coniideration  of  those  arrangements  which  eflect  its 
conTersion  at  the  other  end  into  the  varioos  products  and  tissue 
of  the  system.— W.  K.  Bbidouan,  Honciek. 

Errata.— Page  304,  eighteenth  line  from  the  bottom,  first 
column,  for  "3d.  per  foot  run"  read  9d.i  page  305,  twentj- 
eigbth  line,  Bntcolnmn,  for  "nitrogen"  read  "hydrogen," 


THE  STAPLEFOBD  BOSEa 

I  THINK  "  D.,  Deal,"  on  page  299  too  hasty  in  his  conclusions 
about  Mr.  Bennett's  hybrid  Rosea ;  there  has  scarcely  been  time 
to  thoroughly  ascertain  their  good  or  bad  properties.  The  short 
time  since  these  Roses  were  distribnted,  and  their  absence  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  Tarieties  bom  the  various  Rose  shows  of 
1880,  may  afford  some  grounds  for  "D.,  i^ai'n,"  conclusions.  I 
was  more  surprised  when  he  stated  that  the  heads  of  a  well-known 
London  firm  ihould  also  speak  against  them.  It  seems  strange 
that  nearly  all  nurserymen,  or  tbeir  Tepresentatives,  should  praise 
the«e  varieties  so  highly  nben  first  offering  them,  and  then  before 
being  well  known  condemn  them.  I  cannot  say  at  tbe  present  that 
tbe  Stapleford  Bosea  will  ever  surpass  such  a  variety  as  La  France, 
which  I  consider  one  of  the  most  useful  Roses  in  cultivation. 

"  D.,  Deal,"  must  bear  in  mind  i(  these  Btapleford  Rosej  never 
become  famous  as  exliibition  varieties  they  may  prove  of  much 
value  for  many  other  purposes.  I  do  not  altogether  judge  a 
Boee  upon  its  merits  in  tbe  exhibition  tent  as  regards  its  form 
and  beanty,  bnt  npon  its  general  nae  for  all  purposes.  What  I 
have  seen  ot  the  Btaplefoid  Eosea  so  far,  they  appear  to  possess 
advantages  which  will  be  highly  prized  by  gardeneia  who  have 
Boees  to  produce  in  quantity  during  tbe  worst  months  of  tbe  year. 
No  one  can  say  they  are  not  fiorifeious  in  their  nature,  erer^ 
small  sboot  producing  a  bloom  and  continuing  to  do  so  in  succes- 
sion for  months.  Every  small  plant,  when  only  G  or  8  inches 
high,  will  commence  flowering,  and  I  believe  when  well  tried  these 
Binall  plants  will  be  most  welcome  amongst  tbe  maoy  plants  nsed 
for  room  decoration.— Wh.  Babdnkt. 
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Clbab  dS  all  exhansted  eropa  so  as  to  have  thegtound  in  readi- 
ness tor  digging  or  trenching,  but  where  large  fmit  or  other  trees  are 
growing  in  or  near  the  garden  it  is  well  to  defer  turning  op  the  soil 
until  the  leaves  hnve  fallea.  Before  digguig  or  trenching,  a  dressing 
ot  qaicklims  at  the  rate  ot  about  a  peck  per  tod  (rill  be  beneficial  in 
the  destruction  of  slugs  and  their  eggs.  Manure,  except  in  a  crude 
state,  is  best  applied  in  early  spring,  especially  for  trenched  gmnnd. 
Trenching  ihonld  l>e  practised  not  more  distantly  than  every  third 
year,  and  when  the  soil  is  ot  a  retentive  cliaractar  it  shontd  be  turned 
np  In  ridges  ot  about  3  feet  at  the  tiase,  so  as  to  expose  as  much 
amface  to  tbe  action  of  the  atmosphere  as  possible  during  the  winter. 

Boot  Crtpt.-— The  main  crops  of  Carrots,  Salsaty,  Soononera,  Beet, 
Ac,  should  now  be  taken  np  on  a  dry  day,  and  plained  in  an  airy  shed 
to  become  modemtely  dry  before  atoting  away  in  moist  sand  hi  a 
cool  place.  Do  not  pare  the  tops  too  closely,  and  in  taking  up  Boet 
be  careful  not  to  cut  or  break  any  of  the  tap  roots,  as  in  that  case 
Um  colour  will  be  much  deteiiontted  when  coined. 

Caaliflowera  will  now  require  considerable  attention  to  protect  the 
heads  in  case  of  sudden  fiosts ;  sufflclsnt  at  present  will  be  attained 
by  breaking:  down  a  few  leaves  over  those  most  advanced,  and  it 
sadata  In  keeping  the  heads  clean  and  white.  Complete  the  planting 
ot  Cabbage  for  spring  use,  and  a  nnmbsr  ot  strong  plants  placed  a 
foot  apart  on  a  vrarm  border  will  come  in  early  and  prove  nsetnl  aa 


Coleworts.  Early  crops  should  have  a  little  soil  drawn  around  the 
stems  to  steady  tliem  against  wind,  also  dusting  with  lime  or  soot 
as  a  deterrent  to  slags. 

Forcins  Dtparlnnu. — A  hotbed  of  fermenting  material  should  at 
once  be  made  about  !  fest  in  height,  well  trodden  or  beaten  down, 
the  frame  being  placed  an,  and  the  bed  covered  with  about  i  inches 
depth  of  light  rich  aojl.  When  the  soil  is  warmed  through  sow 
Radish  seed,  and  aa  soon  as  the  Beedlings  appear  above  the  surface 
withdraw  the  lights  until  the  Badishes  are  well  advanced  in  growth, 
wbcn  they  will  bear  being  kept  closer.  Wood's  Flame  ia  the  best 
long  variety ;  Scarlet  and  White  Forcing  Tnraip,  with  French  Break- 
fast, are  the  best  for  forcing  in  pita  or  houses.  lAte  crops  ot  French 
Scans  in  pits  or  frames  will  require  considerable  attention  to  prevent 
tbem  damping  off,  ventilating  constantly,  maintaining  a  temperature 
of  EOf  to  CQ"  at  night  and  70°  to  TG°  by  day.  .  Make  siiccessional 
sowings  in  9-inch  pots,  employing  rather  light  rich  soil,  and  keep  the 
pots  well  up  to  the  light.  Commence  periodical  sowings  of  Mustard 
and  CrcsB.  Where  Seakate  is  required  very  early,  strong  plants  with 
wetl-dev  eloped  crovrns  may  now  be  lifted  and  have  the  leaves  care- 
fully Btripped  off  or  cut-in  with  a  knife,  placing  tbe  roots  in  rich 
moist  Boil  in  a  Mosbroom  house  or  similar  place  where  there  is  suffi- 
cient heat  and  means  are  taken  to  exclude  light.  A  fermenting  bed 
will  facilitate  tbe  growth,  the  lop  heat  ranging  from  60°  to  G£^. 
rnvrt  houseb. 

Mflont. — The  ecason,  as  regards  dung-heated  pits  and  frames,  may 
be  considered  at  an  end  ;  we  may  therefore  dispense  with  any  further 
instructions  in  this  department  for  the  present.  To  have  Melons 
late  plenty  ot  both  top  and  bottom  heat  must  be  at  command,  and 
where  these  exist  Melons  will  still  form  part  of  the  dessert.  Atmo- 
spheric moisture  will  require  to  be  sparingly  furnished  after  tins, 
especially  in  doll  weather,  affording  very  moderate  sappliea  of  water 
at  tbe  roots,  about  once  a  week  being  often  enough.  Remove  all 
superfluous  laterals  and  thinning  out  the  old  growths  and  foliage,  so 
as  to  give  the  fiuit  the  benefit  of  the  autumn  sun.  A  temperature  of 
TO"  to  lb"  should  be  maintahied  iirtificially,  falling  to  65°  at  night. 
As  opportunity  offers  a  quantity  ot  rather  strong  loam  cut  with  its 
turf  about  4  inchea  thick  should  be  secured  and  stacked  grass  dde 
downwards,  adding  about  a  busbel  of  quicklime  (o  every  ten  of  loam. 
This  allowed  to  lie  over  winter  will  be  an  excellent  compost  by  tbe 
time  it  is  required  in  spring.  Cow  dung,  if  it  is  likely  tbe  loam  will 
need  enriching,  should  be  collected  and  kept  dry.    ^ 

CueuabtTt. — Place  out  the  plants  intended  for  winter  fruiting  at 
once  on  raised  hillocks  or  ridges  as  near  tbe  glass  as  the  form  of  the 
house  admits.  Let  the  autnmn-fniiting  be  regularly  cut  over  twice 
a  week,  removing  all  tendrils  and  male  blossoms,  maintaining  a 
night  temperature  of  iS°,  falling  to  C&°  in  the  morning,  T0°  to  76° 
artificially  in  the  daytime,  and  80*  to  BS"  with  sun  heat,  admitting  a 
little  air  upon  all  favourable  opportunities.  Continue  kee^g  the 
evaporation  troughs  filled,  and  damp  tbe  floor  at  about  7JI0  a.h,  and 
930  P.M.,  ceasing  syringing  over  the  foliage  now ;  and  if  mildew 
appear  dnst  well  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  fumigating  if  aphides  are 
seen.  Reduce  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  not  so  much  aa 
to  cause  flagging.  Keep  the  glass  thoroughly  clean  to  admit  all  tbe 
light  posaible. 

Citny  ffoBM.— The  lights  which  were  removed  need  not  be  replaced 
for  another  month  or  six  weeks  ;  in  tbe  meantime  have  them  repaired 
and  painted.  If  any  removal  of  the  trees  be  intended  it  should  be 
attended  to  as  soon  as  the  leaves  commence  falling.  Trees  not  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  should  have  tbeir  roots  examined,  and  tbe  soil 
must  be  removed,  carefully  lifting  the  roots  to  within  2  or  8  feet  ot 
the  stem,  and,  after  seeing  that  the  drainage  is  in  good  order  replace 
them  with  as  little  dehiy  as  possible  in  fresh  compost  Turfy  loam, 
with  abont  a  sixth  ot  road  scrapings  and  a  twelfth  of  old  mortar 
rubbish  forms  a  suitable  compost.  It  sbonld  be  employed  latber  dry 
and  rammed  well  down,  giving  a  good  watering  at  once.  If  fresh 
trees  have  to  be  introduced  Select  those  that  have  been  tndned  to  a 
wall  for  about  four  yean,  and  if  carefully  lifted  and  planted  they  will 
give  good  results  the  first  seasoiu  The  varieties  most  snitabls  tor 
growing  under  glass  are  BUck  Tartarian,  May  Duke,  Elton,  Ootbdidi 
Wood,  and  Frogmore  Early.     It  is  essential  that  the  boidei  b* 


efficiently  drained,  and  abore  them  12  inches  of  nibble,  coTered  with 
a  layer  of  torves  grass  side  downwards,  and  about  24  inches  of  compost 
as  aboTe  described,  allowing  9  inches  more  for  settling.  A  border 
6  feet  wide  is  ample,  and  should  be  entirely  within  the  house.  Trees 
in  pots  must  be  examined,  and  such  as  require  larger  pots  can  be 
shifted  into  those  2  to  8  inches  larger.  Where  it  is  not  considered 
desirable  to  increase  the  size  of  the  pots  the  trees  should  have  a  few 
inches  of  soil  removed  from  the  base  of  the  balls,  the  roots  being  cut 
back,  and  all  the  loose  surface  soil  removed ;  supplying  fresh  soil, 
to  which  has  been  added  about  a  fourth  of  well-decomposed  manure. 
Water  thoroughly,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  to  the  rims  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  where  they  may  remain  until  removed  to  the 
house. 

ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

'  The  trees  having  been  attended  to  in  potting  or  surface-dressing  as 
may  be  required,  they  should  remain  under  glass  until  most  of  the 
leaves  have  follen,  when  they  may  be  moved  into  the  open  air,  plac- 
in'g  them' on  ashes  in  a  sheltered  situation,  surrounding  and  covering 
the  pots  with  that  or  some  other  protective  material.  In  this  posi- 
tion they  may  remain  imtil  December  or  January,  the  trees  being 
benefited  by  Uie  exposure.  If,  however,  potting  and  surface-dressing 
has  been  delayed  it  should  be  attended  to  at  once.  Trees  allowed  to 
root  from  the  base  of  the  pots  should  have  the  roots  cut  off  close 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  the  surface  soil  with  the  roots  or 
fibres  it  may  contain  must  be  scraped  out  to  Ji  depth  of  at  least  8  or 
4  inches  at  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  supply  turfy  loam  rather  strong, 
adding  a  fourth  of  well-decayed  manure  and  a  twentieth  of  bone 
meal,  which  can  hardly  be  rammed  too  firmly.  Planted-out  trees 
requiring  root-pruning  should  be  attended  to  whilst  they  are  in  leaf, 
and  those  not  thriving  satisfactorily  may  have  the  roots  laid  bare, 
the  old  soil  removed,  lifting,  the  roots  carefully  to  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  stem,  the  drainage  being  put  right,  and  the  trees  re- 
planted in  fresh  compost,  spreading  the  roots  out  carefully.  Maiden 
loam,  strong  rather  than  light,  suits  all  fruit  trees.  The  ventilators 
must  be  kept  open  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  but  in  case  of  the  wood 
not  ripening  well  the  ventilation  may  be  lessened  in  the  daytime  to 
secure  a  higher  temperature,  allowing,  however,  a  circulation  of  air, 
and  ventilating  fully  at  night.  If  there  is  means  of  heating,  the  heat 
may  be  turned  on  in  the  morning  and  off  at  night. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  late  tempestuous  weather  has  nearly  destroyed  the  beauty 
of  flower  gardens,  hence  anything  that  it  is  desirable  to  protect 
should  at  once  be  attended  to.  Some  of  the  plants  now  employed 
for  outdoor  decoration  are  of  great  value  for  furnishing  conserva- 
tories, halls,  &c.,  provided  they  are  lifted  before  they  become  damaged. 
Aralias,  Abutilons,  Chilian  Beet,  Cannas,  Dracaenas,  Melianthnses, 
Solanums,  GreviUea  robusta.  Acacia  lophantha,  Wigandias,  4bc., 
lifted  carefully  with  good  balls,  potted,  and  placed  in  a  close  moist 
atmosphere,  and  if  syringed  they  will  soon  become  well  established 
and  prove  useful  for  general  decoration  where  it  would  be  running 
great  risk  to  employ  choicer  but  not  more  effective  plants.  Succu- 
lents of  the  half-hardy  type,  such  as  Aloes,  Agaves,  Echeveria  metal- 
lica,  £.  metallica  rubra  and  £.  secunda  glauca,  Sempervivum  tabu- 
Issforme,  S.  arboreum  variegatum,  S.  canariense,  S.  Donckelaari, 
Kleinias,  and  Pachyphytums,  should  at  once  be  taken  up,  potted  in 
good  open  soil,  and  placed  in  a  dry  warm  house  or  pit  until  esta- 
blished, when  they  may  be  moved  to  cooler  quarters  with  advantage. 
All  Pelargoniums  when  housed  should  have  a  dry  atmosphere,  damp 
being  their  greatest  enemy.  Yerbenas,  Calceolarias,  Petunias,  and 
similar  plants  will  do  well  in  a  light  airy  house  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  allowed  to  fall  below  freezing  point.  Altemantheras, 
Coleus,  and  Iresines  should  have  a  minimum  temperature  of  55**  to 
winter  them  satisfactorily. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  causes  a  general  lifting  of  stock,  a  speedy 
clearance  should  be  effected  preparatory  to  fillmg  the  beds  for  the 
winter,  either  with  spring-flowering  plants,  bulbs,  or  evergreens.  Of 
shrubs  suitable  for  this  purpose  may  be  mentioned  Erica  herbacea 
camea,  £.  herbacea  alba,  Laurustinus,  Andromeda  floribunda,  A. 
Oatesbeei,  Euonymns  radicans  variegatns,  K  japonicus  albo-margin- 
atus,  E.  japonicus  aureus  and  aureus  marginatus,  Aucuba  japonica 
Umbata,  A.  longifolia.  A,  japonica  vera  nana,  A.  japonica  mascula, 


Cryptomeria  elegans  and  var.  nana ;  Hedera  arborea  vars.  aurea, 
elegantissima,  RsBgneriana,  and  fructo-lnteo  ;  Osmanthus  ilicifolius 
and  vars.  aureus  and  variegatus  nanus,  Skimmia  japonica.  Thuja  aurea, 
Thujopsis  borealis,  Retinospora  plumosa  and  var.  aurea,  R.  obtusa 
aurea  nana,  B.  ericoides,  Pemettya  mucronata ;  Cupressus  Lawson- 
iana  and  vars.  nana  glauca,  alba  variegata,  and  erecta  yiridis ;  Ligus- 
trum  japonicum,  Juniperus  Sabina  variegata.  Myrtle-leaved  Portugal 
Laurel,  Buxus  suffruticosa  argentea  marginata  nova,  B.  sempervirens 
aurea,  Yinca  elegantissima.  Gold  and  Silver  Hollies,  and  Golden 
Yews.  Grounds,  lines,  or  edgings  of  Gold  and  common  Thyme, 
Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  Ajuga  reptans  rubra,  Stachys  lanata, 
Cerastium,  Sednm  corsicum  and  S.  glaucum,  Sempervivum  arach- 
noideum,  S.  calcareum,  and  S.  montanum,  and  Saxifraga  granulata 
and  hirta,  will  render  the  garden  cheerful  in  the  dullest  months ;  and 
if  some  of  the  earliest  flowering  bulbs,  as  Snowdrops,  Scillas,  and 
Crocuses,  with  Arabia  alpina  variegata  argentea,  Hepaticas,  Daisies, 
Primroses,  dec,  be  introduced  a  very  effective  spring  displayjmay  be 
secured.  Beet  and  the  many  coloured  variegated  Sales  may  be  used 
with  good  effect. 

The  mixed  or  herbaceous  border  should  now  be  examined,  and  any 
of  the  strong-growing  plants  having  outgrown  the  spaces  allotted  to 
them  they  should  at  once  be  reduced.  Most  herbaceous  plants  re- 
quire good  soil,  and  where  any  have  stood  long  on  the  same  groimd 
an  entire  removal  and  replanting  Mrill  be  found  of  great  benefit,  as 
the  strong-g^wing  species  soon  exhaust  the  soil  immediately  sur- 
rounding them.  By  replanting  early  in  the  season  the  plants  have 
time  to  become  re-established  before  severe  weather  sets  in.  Prior 
to  replanting  the  border  should  be  trenched  as  deeply  as  there  is 
good  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  adding  some  well-decomposed  manure, 
leaf  soil,  or  well>reduced  vegetable  soil,  working  it  well  in« 

Planting  evergreens  may  be  done  now,  also  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  as  soon  as  the  foliage  begins  to  fall ;  and  the  ground  being 
comparatively  warm  and  moist  the  plants  will'oommence  making 
roots  at  once,  which  cannot  be  the  case  when  deferred  until  the 
ground  is  cold.  All  alterations  should  be  pushed  forward  at  this 
season  instead  of  putting  it  off  until  spring,  when  more  important 
matters  will  be  pressing.  Sweeping  and  cleaning  up  will  entail  con- 
stant labour  for  some  time  to  come. 

PLAHT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse, — ^A  few  plants  of  CyUsus  racemosns  superbus  that 
have  been  ripened  well  and  early,  if  now  introduced  to  gentle  heat 
and  kept  near  the  glass,  will  come  into  flower  quickly,  and  be  very 
useful  for  conservatory  and  cutting.  Some  of  the  earliest  Epacrises 
may  be  forwarded  by  placing  them  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of 
50^,  and  a  similar  temperature  will  be  required  for  Monochsetums 
that  have  well  ripened  through  the  autumn,  and  will  shortly  flower. 
Lasiandra  macrantha  floribunda,  to  induce  it  opening  its  violet-purple 
flowers  freely,  should  have  similar  treatment,  also  Tree  Carnations, 
Libonia  floribunda.  Cyclamen  persicum  vars.,  and  Bouvardias,  as 
they  do  not  flower  freely  in  winter  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  tem- 
perature. Witsenia  corymbosa  will  now  be  opening  its  lovely  blue 
flowers,  and  as  its  leaves  are  inclined  to  become  bad  at  the  points 
these  should  be  removed  with  a  sharp  knife  so  as  to  improve  its 
appearance  for  the  conservatory.  Heliotropes  that  have  been  well 
grown  and  fully  exposed  during  the  summer,  with,  the  flowers  con- 
stantly pinched  off,  will  flower  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  tempe- 
rature of  45**  to  60*  artificially.  Crowea  eUiptica,  C.  latifolia,  C. 
saligna,  and  C.  stricta,  bloom  for  six  weeks  to  two  months  con- 
tinuously at  this  season,  their  starry  pink  flowers  being  very  pretty, 
and  if  kept  rather  warmer  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse  their  flowers 
vnil  be  finer.  Correa  cardinalis,  C.  Brilliant  and  C.  bicolor,  will 
bloom  with  little  attention  to  the  end  of  the  year,  also  many  Ericas. 
Lachenalias  will  now  be  growing,  and  should  be  potted  and  assigned 
positions  near  to  the  glass. 

(TrcAtdlf.— Many  attractive  species  and  varieties  will  yet  be  bloom- 
ing, and  the  practice  of  removing  them  to  a  drier  atmosphere  should 
be  followed,  the  temperature  ranging  from  50?  to  55®,  the  flowers 
lasting  longer  than  in  a  very^oist  atmosphere.  Onoidium  macran- 
thum,  0.  flexnosum  majus,  0.  tigrinum,  0.  incurvum,  O.  aurosnm,  and 
0.  bicallosum  are  among  the  best]  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering. 
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Yanda  osrolea,  OdontoglosBom  grande,  and  PlMonee  can  bear  a 
dry  oool  temperature,  giving  them  jost  enoogh  water  to  prerent 
the  plants  from  suffering,  thus  prolonging  the  blooming  period. 
Calanthes  now  throwing  up  their  flower  spikes  should  have  every 
encouragement  of  heat  and  moisture,  keeping  the  leares  clean  by 
frequent  spongings.  Dendrobiums  and  Cattleyas  which  have  com- 
pleted" their  growth  will  now  require  reiy  little  water.  PhalsBnopses 
must  be  very  oaref uUy  supplied  with  moisture,  for  should  the  leares 
be  overcharged  at  this  season  they  are  very  liable  to  decay.  Zygope- 
talums  starting  into  giowth  should  be  repotted,  the  pots  being  three 
parts  filled  with  potsherds,  filling  up  with  good  rough  peat,  and 
growing  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  The  temperature  of  t^  East  India 
house  should  have  a  mean  of  70^  by  day  and  60°  at  night ;  the 
Gattleya  house  65**  by  day  and  55^  by  night ;  and  the  Odontoglossnm 
house  55^  by  day  and  45^  by  night.  The  atmospheric  moisture  must 
also  be  reduced,  and  syringing  overhead  discontinued,  except  to 
prevent  shrivelling,  and  for  newly  imported  plants.  Very  little  venti- 
lation will  now  be  necessary  except  when  mild,  when  a  little  air  may 
be'given.  |,Let  the  woodwork  and  glass  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  taking 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  give  the  plants  a  thorough  clean- 
ing.fSlugs  are  very  destructive  to  the  growths  and  roots,  they  should 
be  sought  [after  with  a  lamp  at  night.  Plants  sometimes  become 
shrivelled  from  the  roots  decaying,  in  which  case  shake  out  and  cut 
away  all  dead  roots,  washing  the  remainder  with  tepid  water,  re- 
potting and  giving  very  little  water  until  fresh  roots  are  pushed, 
keeping  a  moist  atmosphere  and  syringing  frequently.  Syringing  will 
be  all  that  is  necessary  to  restore  shrivelled  pseudo-bulbs  to  plump- 
ness, the  roots  being  heal  thy  ,^ut  water  lightly  at  the  roots. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  BECEIVED. 

William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. — Special  Catalogue  of 
BoseSj  Fruit  TreeSy  Shrubs^  <fc. 

Cranston's  Nursery  and  Seed  Compuiy,  King's  Acre,  Hereford. — 
Catalogue  of  Bom*. 

Boulton  (b  Paul,  Norwich. — Illustrated  List  of  Ornamental  Iron 
Fences  and  Gates, 

Osbom  &  Sons,  Fulham^  London,  S.W. — List  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

John  Gkorge  Hill,  Memott  NurMries,  Crewkeme,  Somerset. — Cata- 
logue  of  Fruit  Trees^  Nursery  Stocky  an  J  Bulbs. 

John  Jefferies  A  Son,  Cirencester. — Catalogues  of  Roses,  Trees,  and 
Shrubs. 


t::^;:^^^ 


(TO  CORRESPONDENTS.) 


\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request  that 
no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

▲pptos  fior  OrelMurd  (P.  Qrua).—lt  yoa  will  state  tbe  number  of  trees 
Mspectively  of  deeeert  and  culinary  varictieB  that  yon  regnlie,  and  the  district 
for  which  they  are  intended,  we  will  publish  a  suitable  selection. 

Lencadendron  argentenm  {John  <S^*pard).--The  silvery  leaf  yon  sent 
is  that  of  the  handsome  &knx  Tree,  or  Lencadendron  arg entenm,  of  tbe  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope,  where  the  colonists  also  know  it  as  the  Wittebo(nu.  The  tiec  was 
at  one  time  in  great  request  there  to  furnish  a  supply  of  firewood,  and  that  led 
to-^e  destroctioB  of  so  many  that  it  is  now  conqwratively  scarce. 

TropaoUim  apeoioaiim  (P.  P^  DubUn)^-Wt  know  of  no  reason  whatever 
"why  this  plant  will  not  succeed  in  Ireland,"  and  your  failure  to  establish  it 
does  not  prove  that  it  win  not  grow  there.  We  think  there  are  plants  growing 
in  Ireland,  and  we  know  many  persons  have  failed  to  estaUish  it  in  England, 
while  sevoral  have  succeeded,  and  the  plants  grow  and  flower  freely.  It  appears 
to  like  a  eool  position  and  an  abnudant  supply  of  water. 

1l^un«  of  Tr«e  {Winekesler),—TlMm  send  ns  another  spmy,  and  also 
leaves  of  the  diflerent  forms  to  which  yon  fint  alluded  ;  none  of  thoee  sent  were 
lobed.  We  think  on  examining  the  leaf  variation  we  shall  be  able  to  give  you 
ihe  oonect  nane  and  some  information  lelative  to  the  tree. 

CmnMUm,  Coltvre  (D.  7'.).~There  i»  no  pamphlet  published  on  CamelUas. 
If  you  send  S^d.  in  postage  stamps  to  this  office,  and  ask  the  publisher  to  send 


you  Ka  994  of  the  Journal,  yoa  will  find  notes  on  their  propaaatkm  and  oilltajre 
that  win  possibly  be  of  service  to  yoa.  If  you  need  roeciol  information  on  any 
particnlar  point  relative  to  these  plants  we  will  readily  supply  it  through  onr 
colnnms  if  yon  wlU  state  your  reqaiiements  folly  and  clearly. 

Winterinc  Altemonthenui  (iir<ii9cf0n).~Yoaeamiet  mescife  them  in 
your  cool  greezmouse  from  which  "  frost  is  only  jast  excluded.'^  They  are  stove 
plants ;  and  like  many  others  t^t  must  hove  a  warm  house  in  winter,  Colenaes 
for  instance,  they  succeed  well  in  the  open  groond  in  snmmer.  A  tamperatoxe 
of  60^,  or  66°  as  a  minimum,  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  Altemantheeas 
Uirongh  the  winter. 

Anemone  japonlca  (A  Sttbseriber^  Warwiel^.— The  plant  to  which  3roa 
refer  was  probably  a  chance  seedling,  and  there  is  ooaalderable  variatton  beih 
in  the  size  and  shades  of  colour  of  plants  raised  from  seed.  We  have  seen  many 
flowers  as  deep  in  colour  and  better  in  form  tiian  yours ;  still  ^e  variety  is  a 
very  i»etty  one  and  worthy  of  pxeservatiou. 

Grapes  not  Coloarlng  (J.  E.),~-Tbe  great  number  of  small  berries  in- 
dicate that  the  flowers  were  imperfectly  fertilised,  possibly  owing  to  a  low  tem- 
perature and  moist  atmosphere  during  the  flowering  period,  which  prevented 
the  dispersion  of  tbe  pollen.  Want  of  ooloar  is  generally  the  result  of  over- 
cropping. The  "black  stalks"  to  which  you  allude  indicate  that  tbe  Qrapes 
are  shanking,  which  is  frequently  induced  by  overcropping  or  defective  root- 
action.  Not  knowing  the  age  and  condition  of  tbe  Vines,  with  the  weight  ef 
the  crop  on  each  rod,  we  are  unable  to  give  a  more  e3q;>licit  rqply. 

Rose  for  "Wall  {Stirling  OutfO*— Few  Boses  give  more  satisfaetion  for 
covering  space  on  a  wall  than  Gloire  de  Dijon,  which  flowers  early  and  late,  and 
oocasionally  produces  blooms  snitable  fbr  exhibittnn.  If  yon  prefer  a  dark  Rose 
probably  Duke  of  Edinburgh  will  suit  you.  It  is  a  free  grower,  and  affords 
richly  coloured  blooms,  several  of  which  under  good  cultivation  ore  fine  for 
exhibition.  Charles  Lefebvre  is  also  a  good  pillar  and  exhibition  Boee.  Tbe 
Fear  sent  is  the  English  GaiUot  Rosat,  the  Apple  Gloria  MnndL  It  is  good,  but 
we  have  received  some  larger  specimens  this  week.  Your  Lord  Buffleld  is  lUwve 
the  average,  but  we  have  seen  larger  examples. 

CanneUia  Bnds  Abnomstl  {J.  C).— The  pbmt  was  either  too  exhausted 
by  excessive  flowenng  last  year  or  its  roots  received  a  check,  possibly  by  drought, 
at  the  period  when  fresh  growth  was  being  produced.  If  all  the  growth  ter- 
minals are  similar  to  the  one  you  have  sent  the  plant  will  not  reoover  witboot 
some  pruning,  or  at  least  it  wul  be  brought  into  a  satiAfaotory  condition  nnieh 
sooner  by  the  judicious  aid  of  the  knife.  All  the  shoots  should  be  shortened  to 
parts  where  healthy  buds  are  apparent ;  and  if  tlisre  are  no  snch  bods  we  shooM 
cut  the  plant  down  much  after  the  manner  of  pruning  a  Pelargonium,  as  no 
plants  break  more  freely  from  Uie  old  wood  than  do  Osmelllas.  The  pruning 
should  be  done  in  spring,  and  the  plant  placed  in  a  warm  znoi^  house  and  be 
syringed  frequently,  when  it  will  in  all  probability  produce  fresh  growth  freely, 
and  become  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  a  yonng  plant. 

inarching  Vines  (CorrejpowrfmO.— We  would  rather  Inarch  or  graft  the 
Madresfleld  Court  with  the  Bmudaad  Sweetwater  than  the  Oros  Colman,  as  on 
the  latter,  which  is  a  very  strong  grower,  the  Crapes  might  be  liable  to  crack. 
The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  we  should  inarch  with  Gros  Oobnan,  and  the  C^on 
Hall  Muscat  with  the  White  Tokay.  We  oaanet  account  for  the  onpIeasMit 
flavour  of  your  Grapes  except  on  the  supposition  that  you  have  watered  the 
Vines  with  liquid  manure  after  the  Grapes  commenced  ripening.  This  de^  not 
always  affect  the  flavour,  but  it  does  occasJonally,  and  Uie  pssotice  is  not  a 
safe  one,  and  is  not  adopted  by  good  cultivators. 

Hantbois  Strawberry  CTV^o).— The  old  Hautbois  is  a  very  small  fnrit, 
pale  in  colour  and  with  prominent  seeds,  and  has  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
wild  Strawberry  of  the  woods,  Fragaria  vesca.  It  is  scarcely  worth  cultivating. 
Prolific  Hautbois  is  larger  with  purplish  fmit,  and  is  richer  in  flavour.  Tbs 
Boyal  Hautbois  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  preceding,  the  fruit  being  rosy 

?urple  in  colour  and  rich  in  flavour.  It  is  by  far  the  best  variety  of  Hautbois. 
'ou  say  the  HauUx^  is  not  so  "much  as  mentioned  "  in  the  work  you  quote, 
but  if  you  look  carefully  you  will  find  it  under  the  name  of  Fiagaria  elatlor. 
All  the  varieties  of  Hautbois  are  totally  distinct  in  appeamnce  and  flavour 
from  the  ordinary  dessert  Strttwberries,  and  are  ranch  smaller.  The  peculiar 
flavour  is  agreeable  to  some  palates,  but  not  by  any  maaas  to  all.  Yon  lukd 
better  obtain  a  dozen  plants  of  the  Boyal  Hantbois,  and  try  the  fruit  before 
planting  the  variety  extensively.  We  can  only  answer  yonr  second  letter 
through  tiie  post,  and  for  this  purpose  yonr  full  address  is  essentiaL 

Trees  for  Churchyard  {A  Yorkshire  CWtito).— We  apprehend  that  yon 
require  evergreen  trees  for  your  chnrohjard  on  the  East  Yorkshire  coast,  as 
thoee  yon  have  tried  are  OoniJeis.  Thujopais  boreaUs  (Cnpreesns  Nntkaeasis) 
is  a  most  graceful  Conifer  of  erect  habit,  forming  a  beautiful  conical  tree,  veiy 
hardy  ;  indeed  it  is  never  injured  by  frost,  and  is  naturally  a  coast  tree,  being 
fonnd  on  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America — vis^  Nootka  8onnd,  Obser- 
vatory Inlet,  and  on  the  island  of  Sitcha.  It  emits  a  fine  balsamic  odour,  and  is 
the  tree  of  trees  for  your  purpose,  and  we  should  employ  it  exclusively.  Pinns 
pnmilio  is  a  trunkless  qneading  bush,  very  hardy,  and  is  frem  the  Alps  beyond 
the  highest  limit  for  growing  trees.  Pinos  anstriacus  forms  a  dense  q)readinff 
tree,  and  sombro  in  aspect.  Plnus  Insignis  sempervlrens  is  also  very  valuable 
for  seaside  planting.  Of  decidnoos  trees  tbe  Bed-twigged  Lime  (Tilia  saogninea), 
Ulmus  campestris,  Ulmus  campestris  fastigiata.  Beech  common  and  weeping, 
Platanus  occiden  talis,  and  Weeping  ^rch.  Evergreen  Oaks  also  succeed  ww, 
hot  are  liable  to  hnve  tbe  leaves  browned. 

Flowers  for  Front  Oarden  {A  Meader^^U  Boses  thrive  in  yoet  dis- 
trict you  might  have  a  half-standard  in  each  bed.  La  France  and  Gto^nd 
Jacqueminot  being  good  garden  varieties.  No  flowers  succeed  better  in  towns, 
and  none  are  more  suitable  for  mixed  beds  than  the  old  scarlet  Clove,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  both  beautiful  and  sweet.  White  and  other  common  Pinks 
wonld  also  be  suitable.  Perennial  Candytufts  would  precede  these.  Sweet 
Williams  are  excellent  for  pznall  mixed  beds,  and  are  readily  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  the  open  ground  in  June,  so  also  are  Antirrhinums,  two  or  three  plants 
of  the  flowers  named  to  be  planted  towards  the  centre  of  the  beds ;  and  nearer 
the  margin  Pansies  and  Polyanthuses,  which  also  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and 
still  closer  to  the  edge  double  Daisies  and  Thrift  Those  would  do  as  per- 
manent occupants;  between  them  a  few  Stocks  and  Asters  planted  in  May, 
and  seeds  of  annuals  sown  in  March  and  April,  such  as  Mignonette,  Nemophilas, 
Baponarias,  dwarf  Convolvuluses,  Lupins,  and  Clarkias,  with  a  patch  or  two  of 
Linnm  grandiflorum  and  Venns's  Looking-glass,  woold  render  year  beds  both 
gay  and  sweet.  For  flowering  in  autumn  plant  Anemone  japonica  with  its 
variety  alba.  For  such  gardens  bulbs  are  indispensable ;  and  Wlntor  Aconites, 
Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Tulips,  Hyactetbs,  and  Anemone  fnlgens  sfaonld  be 
planted  at  once.  If  stout  neat  pegs  are  firmly  inserted  to  mark  the  positions 
of  the  bulbs,  these  may  remain  in  the  beds  as  pennan<mt  occupants,  and  the 
soil  being  suitable  they  will  grow  sad  flower  each  year. 


M,i«go.]       JOURKAL   OF  HORTIGVLTURE  AND  COTTAGE  GARDENER. 
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■  (£7n<*n-  (tardfwr).— Yon  baya  tws  rightly  IntoiiDBd  U»t 
>U.  tiut  tlu  gnb  ol  a  bottle. '    Thii  begtie  in 
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■tilita  bjr  otban,    U  !■  ntr  ivpnipriiaij  atlkd  Catmbagsa,  bum  the  Onak 
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Ik™,  or  wltmim,  o(  tbla  beet[a  Ib  a  pate  dirty 
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been  recammeDdad  (Or  drlyhiB  It  aw^,  end  tbe  root  of  tbe  while  Uostard  la 
aaldlDliKTo  tbe  ■aina  aflMt.    Otter  lemadlae  aaa  to  frow  planla  lorvblch  tttejr 

Daisji  an  meh  a  lure  for  tliata.  and  froin  a  row  of  tbaaa  crown  to  nrotwt  Ca- 
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bad.  ThU  renden  It  ne«awf  to  ptent  tbm  tai  rowi  lawtbwaTi  of  the  bad, 
and  not  mmm  It.  Thi>  belog  deterralned  npi>n,]at  the  aoll  be  latalled.tboi 
wltb  a  boe  draw  a  drill  the  len^h  of  the  bed  aa  nearly  i  Id^hh  deep  aa  poaalble* 
AaaooQ  AS  Uia  drill  la  drawn  bring  out  all  tbe  tall  growcre,  and  plaiit  tbem 
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S  Inch  poH,  ndag  light  loai. .  _    „ .._. 

bottom  boat,  aa  uccnlTe  molaCare.  ollhar  from  tha  bed  or  admliilatend,  will 
deaCrogr  tbewed.    The  leedUnga  ehould  recclTeaa  mocU  light  and  aiiaipwdbls, 

ctroBB  aa  poialble  at  plinllng  tine,  ehlfl  them  into  ellbcr  d-lncb  or  8-luch  i«ta, 
and  troni  thtae  (j'snifor  Id  bedi  oT  bsapa  oC  soil  pniioualr  lofpiusd,  n  ai  lo 
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POULTRY,   PIOEON,   AND    BEE    CHROHICLE. 


in  saleable  rarietlia. 


DOTATIONS  FOR  CROPPING  LIGHT  SOILS. 
(Continaeil  /nm  page  B38.) 
We  have  referred  to  tbe  rotfttioa  of  cropping  a  light  land  cbalk 
hill  farm  vitb  water  meadows,  Ice.,  attached,  and  calculated  for 
keepiog  a  large  breeding  Sock  of  sheep.  We  will  now  coiuidel 
a  farm  nithoat  meadows,  and  coniiitiDg  of  oiabla  land  onlj ,  bat 
aitnsted  amongst  the  chalk  hills.  We  irill  discuss  the  sjetem 
of  cropping  adapted  to  it  nbeu  cultivated  with  tbe  Ticw  of  inain- 
taioing  a  large  flock  of  breeding  ewss  or  of  store  wether  sheep. 
To  illustrate  the  rotation  of  cropping,&c.,  \te  will  agaio  deaerlbe  a 
farm  of  4IiO  acres,  and  as  there  will  be  neither  meadows  or  down 
land  for  the  sheep  to  fall  back  upon  at  certain  times  of  tbe  ;mt 
we  mmt  make  it  a  (onr-oooise  rotatioo,  excepting  60  aoiei,  which 
will  be  laid  into  Lucerne  and  Baintfoin  ;  10  acree  to  be  laid  down 
with  Lucerne  for  a  permanency,  and  situated  nearest  to  tbe  farm 
premises ;  alio  10  acres  to  be  laid  into  Saintfoin  tor  four  years, 
which  will  then  be  broken  up  for  tillage,  and  excbanged  for  tbe 
same  extent  of  land  taken  ont  of  one  of  the  Orass  or  Clorer  lains 
of  the  rotation.  We  have  then  to  deal  with  100  acres  of  arable 
land,  lat  course,  Wheat ;  !nd,  green  crops  and  root* ;  3rd,  Lent 
corn  ;  1th  and  last  coone,  Clorns  and  Qtbm  sown  in  the  Lent 
com.  Now,  one  of  the  chief  featates  of  this  rotation  is  the  adop- 
tion of  tbe  growth  of  Lucerne  end  Saintfoin,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered practically  as  the  nibstitate  for  meAdows  and  down  land, 
Tbe  Snt  course  will  consist  of  100  acres  of  Wheat,  the  prepara- 
tioD  for  which  will  be  described  mote  particularly  in  the  last 
course.  The  second  course  will  also  consist  of  100  acres,  GO  acres 
of  which  will  be  cropped  with  green  fodder  crops,  inch  as  Bye, 
Trifoltnm,  Vetches,  kc,  followed  by  Swedes  and  conmon  Tur- 
nips. The  other  60  acres  of  the  fonleet  land  will  be  antnmn- 
fallowed,  so  that  the  seed  for  toot  crops,  especially  Mangolds, 
may  be  drilled  without  spring  plonghlog— not  only  becanse  tbe 
seed  may  be  gathered  earlier,  bnt  becaose  the  workiog  of  the 
scarifier  only  in  tbe  spring  retains  tbe  moisttire,  so  essential  to  tbe 
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snccessfol  growth  of  roots  upon  such  light  dry  soils  as  compose 
the  chalk^hill  farms. 

The  feeding  off  these  root  crops  in  good  time  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  in  order  that  the  Lent  com  may  he  sown  early,  which 
in  the  case  of  a  dry  flock  like  wether  sheep  may  easily  be  done, 
because  larger  numbers  may  be  kept  for  a  time,  and  then  the 
numbers  of  the  stock  may  be  adjusted  by  sale  to  the  food.  Not 
so  with  the  breeding  flock,  in  consequence  of  its  being  necessary 
for  a  profitable  r^ult  to  retain  the  lambs  and  offgoing  ewes  until 
certain  periods  of  the  year  when  they  are  at  maturity  for  the 
markets  in  which  they  are  to  be  sold.  On  some  chalk  hill 
farms  at  a  great  eleyation,  or  more  than  usually  exposed,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  leave  out  the  Mangold  crop,  because  under  such 
circumstances,  particularly  in  the  north  midland  and  western 
counties,  it  cannot  result*  in  a  full  crop.  We  have  therefore  to 
recommend  that,  in  the  absence  of  Mangold,  Swedes  be  sub- 
stituted in  the  root  lain,  of  varieties  which  will  not  only  stand 
the  winter  without  injury  better  than  many  others,  but  can  be 
preserved  to  a  later  period  in  the  spring — namely,  the  g^en,  white 
or  bronze  varieties.  Either  of  these  will  do  when  we  can  obtain 
them  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  inside  and  a  clean  growth,  for  if 
the  seed  is  sown  after  the  10th  of  June  they  will  retain  their  feed- 
ing value  under  treatment  during  the  last  half  of  the  month  of 
April  and  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  May,  which  is  a  matter  of 
so  much  consequence  that  we  have  on  various  occasions  resorted 
to  the  plan  of  crowing  down,  after  the  greens  have  run  up  about 
12  or  i5  inches,  by  cutting  off  these  close  to  the  root.  In  this 
way  we  have  retained  the  roots  in  the  land  into  the  month  of 
June ;  nevertheless,  if  a  full  stock  of  ewes  and  lambs  are  main- 
tained on  the  farm  the  lambs,  when  allowed  to  run  in  advance  of 
the  ewes,  will  sometimes  pick  off  the  greens  and  keep  the  roots  in 
good  feeding  condition  without  extra  labour.  About  10  acres  of 
Swedes  reserved  in  this  way  will  enable  all  the  Lent  com  to  be 
sown  in  good  time,  and  will  only  diminish  the  lain  to  90  acres  ; 
we  have  therefore,  after  the  Swedes  are  fed  off,  to  crop  this 
10  acres  in  another  way,  and  so  that  it  may  fall  into  the  Wheat 
lain  in  the  next  year.  Our  plan  is,  as  fast  as  the  Swedes  are  fed 
off  to  plough  and  sow  immediately  a  mixed  crop  of  1  lb.  of  Rape 
seed  and  2  bushels  of  Italian  Rye  Grass  seed  of  foreign  growth  per 
acre,  mixed  and  sown  broadcast.  We  prefer  this  plan  to  sowing 
Turnips  after  the  Swedes,  because  this  Grass  and  Rape  will  give 
abundance  of  food  in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  in  early  spring, 
after  which  it  is  laid  up  and  cut  for  hay,  then  ploughed,  and 
pressed,  and  drilled  with  Turnips  to  be  fed  off,  and  the  land  sown 
with  Wheat. 

The  third  course  \iill  be  Lent  com,  &c.,  100  acres,  90  of  which 
will  be  seeded  with  Clover  and  Grasses  in  the  Lent  com,  50  acres 
with  Red  Clover  Alsike  and  Giant  Saintfoin  for  bay,  and  40  acres 
with  Dutch  Clover  and  Italian  Rye  Grass  for  feeding,  this  seeding 
to  be  reversed  in  the  next  rotation.  The  Clovers,  &c.,  will  be  cut 
twice  for  hay,  and  the  land  be  dunged  and  sown  with  Wheat  after 
one  ploughing  and  pressing.  The  40  acres  sown  with  Dutch  and 
Italian  Grass  will,  together  with  the  10  acres  of  Grass  and  Rape 
above  alluded  to,  make  up  50  acres,  to  be  ploughed  and  pressed 
at  midsummer,  and  sown  with  Tumips  to  be  fed  off  by  sheep,  a 
liberal  dressing  of  superphosphate  having  been  drilled  with  the 
seed,  and  a  goc^  allowance  of  cotton  cake  allowed  the  sheep  whilst 
feeding  will  not  only  answer  the  purpose  as  profitable  manage- 
ment of  sheep,  but  will  be  a  judicious  mode  by  which  the  land  is 
made  rich  enough  to  carry  a  full  crop  of  Wheat,  the  whole  of  the 
farmyard  and  stable  manure  having  oeen  applied  to  the  50  acres 
of  Clover  lain.  Thus  it  will  be  clear  that  we  have  190  acres  of 
cereal  crops,  and  one  of  thelaigest  provisions  for  a  breeding  flock 
of  sheep  which  can  be  advised  upon  a  cold  hill  farm  of  the  given 
area  or  farm  of  450  acres.  The  rotation  as  just  concluded  refers 
more  particularly  to  a  poor  chalk  soil  in  an  elevated  position. 

We  shall,  however,  now  consider  a  rotation  for  a  farm  on  a 
chalk  soil,  which  although  very  thin  and  light  is  of  a  kind,  soft, 
and  malmy  texture,  and  situated  in  the  souUiem  or  south-eastern 
counties.  We  will  again  take  a  farm  of  450  acres  for  illustration, 
although  it  actually  represents  the  system  pursued  by  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  practical  fasmen  within  our  acquaintance.  He 
follows  a  system  peculiar  to  himself,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to 
keep  a  very  large  quantity  of  stock,  and  to  take  three  com  crops 
in  SIX  years.  The  foundation  of  his  system  is  keeping  the  ground 
constantly  in  action,  and  growing  great  quantities  of  good 
sheep  food  whilst  bringing  the  land  into  the  best  possible  con- 
dition for  cereal  crops.  Ais  farm  consists  of  900  acres ;  but  in 
order  that  the  home  &rmer  may  more  easily  compare  the  system 
with  those  which  we  have  given  before,  and  those  to  which  we 
intend  to  refer  hereafter,  we  will  take  an  acreage  of  450  acres. 
On  this  farm  is  a  capital  pasture  or  down  on  the  high  ^und, 
and  the  best  managed  of  any  we  have  ever  seen,  which  is  done 


by  taking  the  produce  without  close  feeding  on  the*  open  down 
system,  the  sheep  being  allowed  only  to  feed  on  it  within  shifting 
folds,  similar  to  the  ordinary  plan  of  folding  off  green  crops  or 
roots,  and  in  this  way  the  Grass  is  never  eaten  out  so  bare  as  to 
injure  the  herbage  or  finer  Grasses.  We  will  call  this  pasture 
30  acres,  which  will  leave  420  acres,  which  under  a  six-course 
will  give  70  acres  in  each.  The  rotation  may  be  described  as-:r 
1st,  Wheat ;  2nd,  Barley ;  3rd,  Turnips,  Swedes,  and  other  roots  ; 
4tb,  Barley ;  5th,  Clover  and  Grass  ;  6th,  old  Clover  and  Grass 
lea.  The  courses  or  lains  will  then  consist  of  70  acres  each.  The 
first  course  Wheat  will  be  sown  after  Clover  and  Grass  having 
laid  two  years  in  part,  the  other  part  being  after  Turnips,  grown 
after  the  Grass  lea  ground  had  been  ploughed  and  pressed  at  mid- 
summer, the  Clover  lea  part  being  dunged  from  the  farmyard,  the 
other  part  being  fed  off  with  Tumips,  and  the  sheep  eating  oike, 
com,  &c.,  then  forms  a  full  and  well-tilled  course  prepared  for 
Wheat.  The  second  course  is  Barley,  clean-ploughed  and  laid  up 
for  the  winter,  so  that  it  may  not  require  ploughing  in  the  spring, 
the  scarifier  only  being  used  to  obtain  a  tilth,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  field  being  foul,  it  is  then  fallowed  in  the  autumn.  Now,  the 
Barley  grown  is  drilled  with  artificial  manures,  and  yields  com  of 
capital  malting  quality,  and  far  better  than  it  could  be  as  a  rule 
when  taken  after  roots,  because  it  can  be  earlier  sown,  but  not  on 
account  of  the  treading  of  the  sheep,  for  the  soil  we  are  speaking 
of  does  not  suffer  by  treading,  but  rather  the  reverse.  -  The  third 
course  will  be  root  crops,  the  whole  70  acres  being  seeded  in  the 
autumn  for  green  crops,  such  as  Bye,  Trifolium,  and  Winter 
Vetches  ;  these  after  being  fed  off  by  sheep  eating  cake,  &C.,  upon 
the  land,  give  a  good  preparation  for  roots,  Mangolds  following 
Rye,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  on  this  soil,  the  climate  being 
favourable.  Mangolds  succeed  very  well.  Swedes  follow  the  Tri- 
folium and  the  earliest-fed  Vetches,  the  remainder  being  sown 
with  hybrid  and  common  Tumips.  The  fourth  course  is  Barley,  or 
the  latest  cleared  land  is  sown  with  white  Waterloo  Oats  or  drege. 
Half  this  course  is  seeded  with  8  lbs.  of  Broad  Clover,  4  lbs.  of 
Alsike,  and  2  bushels  of  Giant  Saintfoin  per  acre ;  the  latter  takes 
extremely  well,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  regular  Saint- 
foin course  as  pursued  on  some  farms,  and  this  mixture  not  only 
affords  hay  of  capital  quality,  but  an  excellent  layer  for  the 
second  year.  The  half  of  the  lain  is  sown  with  Dutch  and 
Alsike  Clover  seed,  in  admixture  with  Perennial  Rye  Grass,  Italiaii 
Rye  not  being  approved  on  this  farm,  where  constant  feeding  is 
going  on,  it  being  said  that  the  sheep  do  not  so  well  in  feeding  off 
the  second  and  third  foldings  of  Italian  Rye  Grass,  and  often 
refuse  it.  This  is  a  strong  argument  against  it,  as  in  this  case  the 
Grass  is  fed  off  by  sheep  for  at  least  eighteen  months,  and  although 
it  is  not  often  done  we  think  that  Giant  Saintfoin  in  mixture  with 
the  Grasses  for  feeding  would  be  an  improvement.  It  is,  however, 
held  that  if  Saintfoin  formed  part  of  the  Grass  seeding  it  would 
not  take  so  well  in  the  next  course,  when  the  land  would  come 
in  for  seeding  with  the  Clovers  and  Saintfoin  in  admixture.  The 
sixth  and  last  course  will  be  Clover  and  Grass  leas,  the  latter 
being  broken  up  in  summer  and  cropped  with  Turnips,  as  the 
preparation  for  Wheat,  as  above  stated.  It  will  be  notiosd  on  this 
system  of  cropping  that  half  the  arable  land  will  be  in  cereal  crop, 
two-thirds  of  which  will  be  Barley,  and  it  must  be  admitted  to 
be  judicious  that  it  is  so  arranged,  for  this  soil  is  as  well  adapted 
as  any  we  could  name  for  producing  a  malting  quality.  The 
other  third  is  cropped  with  Wheat,  and  although  under  the  system 
adopted  only  one  crop  is  taken  in  six  years,  and  although  the 
Wheat  grown  is  generally  a  full  crop,  yet  it  has  for  some  years 
been  exceeded  as  an  acreable  money  return  by  the  Barley  crop. 
Taking  this  system  as  a  whole  it  exhibits  great  practical  know- 
ledge and  judicious  management,  and  we  can  recommend  it  with 
great  confidence  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  home  fanner. 

(To  be  oontlnned.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Eorse  Xoiottr.— This  has  been  greatly  relieved  daring  the  period 
since  harvest  by  the  judicious  employment  of  steam  power  m  the 
cultivation  of  land  intended  for  early  cereals  and  root  crops  next 
sprinff.  Not  only  has  a  vast  deal  of  the  heavy  work  of  cultivating 
been  done,  but  it  has  been  effected  within  the  shortest  time  that  is 
possible  for  autumn  preparation  of  the  land,  and  particularly  as  we 
never  can  reckon  beyond  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  most 
favourable  seasons.  We  have  not  only  the  certainty  of  the  autnmn 
rains  commencing  during  the  month  of  October  more  or  less,  but  the 
practical  fact  that  the  seed  time  for  the  autumn-sown  Wheat  must 
during  that  month  receive  a  laree  share  of  attention.  By  steam 
powei,  however,  the  ploughing  ana  pressing  of  four  or  more  farrows 
upon  Clover  lea  ground  can  oe  done  at  one  pass  of  the  plough  in 
ridginff  up  the  land  for  Wheat.  This  cirenmstance  also  enables  the 
home  farmer  to  continue  the  autumn  cultivating  to  a  later'periodj  in 
consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  work  in  ploughing  and  pressmg 
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for  Wheat  after  the  aatumn  rains  have  commenced ;  in  fact,  upon 
anj  dry  soil  the  weather  scarcely  erer  hinders  this  work  on  lea 
ground,  even  at  the  latest  period  for  sowing  winter  Wheat.  The 
selection  of  seed  Wheat  is  now,  as  ever,  a  matter  of  primary  import- 
ance, hot  only  of  the  varieties  to  be  sown  but  the  quantity  of  seed 
per  acre.  The  latter,  however,  is  not  so  much  a  vexed  question  as  it 
was  some  years  ago,  as  it  has  now  resolved  itself  into  a  question 
dependant  upon  the  time  of  sowing.  The  earlier  Wheat  is  sown  the 
less  seed  may  be  sown  :  the  state  of  the  land  and  nature  of  the  soil 
will  have  its  effect.  In  ordinary  cases  the  quanti^  may  be  said  to 
vary  from  2  bushels  to  8  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  tne  latter  quantity 
to  be  used  after  the  middle  of  November. 

The  varieties  of  Wheat  raised  and  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sold  for  seed  are  more  numerous,  and  much  more  pains  and 
trouble  are  used  in  their  cultivation  and  selection  than  at  any  pre- 
vious neriod :  for  we  have  excellent  varieties  as  pedigree  com  offered 
us  by  Major  Uallett,  and  these  are  well  worth  attention,  especially  as 
it  is  now  the  fashion  to  drill  at  10  or  12  inches  between  the  rows.  All 
the  superior  selected  sorts  will  bring  larger  ears,  and  consequently 
yield  Mtter  at  a  wider  distance  or  fewer juants  to  the  rod.  We  have 
also  a  capital  collection  of  varieties  offered  by  Mr.  K  Y.  Oakshot, 
seed  merchant  of  Reading,  Berks,  and  also  fine  varieties  offered  by 
Messrs.  Webb.  The  former  of  taese  seedsmen  are  selling  capital 
samples  of  their  Champion  white  Wheat,  also  the  long-eared  and 
SQuare-eared  rough  ahiS.  white  Wheat.  We  have  seen  this  year 
14  sacks  and  upwards  of  the  latter  grown  upon  thin  light  land ;  in 
fact,  the  home  farmer  should  obtain  a  catalog^  of  seed  com  from 
the  vendors,  and  he  will  soon  see  from  the  testimonials  the  varieties 
which  are  most  likely  to  suit  the  soil  he  has  under  his  care.  Although 
these  well-selected  varieties  are  sold  much  above  the  ordinary  market 
price  of  millers'  com^  yet  by  sowing  a  sack  or  a  quarter  only  the 
increase  Mrill  put  him  in  possession  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed 
Wheat  another  year.  This  has  been  our  practice,  and  we  recommend 
it.  There  are  various  specifics  now  for  cleansing  seed  Wheat  from 
smut,  and  also  deterring  birds  and  insect  enemies  from  attacking  the 
young  plant,  worth  attention,  and  should  not  be  omitted  in  preparing 
the  Wheat  for  seed. 

Hand  Labour. — ^This  will  now  be  reouired  in  assisting  the  taking  up 
and  storing  Potatoes  and  also  Mangold.  The  Potatoes  are  more  or  lees 
tinged  with  the  disease,  therefore  on  taking  them  up  they  should  be 
assorted,  those  affected  to  be  used  immediately  for  feeding  milch  cows 
and  store  pigs.  The  size  just  under  the  best  market  tubers  may  be 
saved  for  seed ;  but  these  and  the  marketable  tubers  should  be  stored 
away  in  a  heap  and  covered  with  straw  in  readiness  to  be  examined 
again  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks,  before  being  finally  heaped  and 
covered  securelv  for  the  winter.  Seaweed,  border  grass,  short  straw, 
Ac,  is  best  to  place  next  the  tubers  before  being  thatched  and  earthed 
over.  Some  farmers  advocate  the  earth  being  put  next  the  short 
straw  or  seaweed  and  the  thatch  on  the  outside  of  all  the  materials 
used  for  covering  the  store  heaps.  In  the  light  work  of  sorting  and 
moving  Potatoes  the  women  ought  to  take  part,  for  we  have  always 
found  that  willing  hands  will  do  more  than  the  men  at  this  kind  of 
labour.  The  Mangolds  should  now  be  taken  up  and  stored  daily,  for 
we  have  always  found  them  keep  best  in  heap  when  put  away  as  fast 
as  they  are  taken  up.  The  leaves  are  a  valuable  green  fodder,  and 
analysis  proves  them  more  nutritious  than  the  outside  leaves  of 
Caboages.  Shepherds  in  the  northern  and  midland  counties  will  find 
the  ewes  of  all  the  long-woolled  tribes  offering  freely  to  the  rams,  and 
it  is  well  to  number  and  stamp  the  ewes  every  week — No.  1  and  2 
representing  the  first  and  second  week — as  fast  as  they  are  seasoned 
during  first,  second,  and  third  week,  and  so  on,  in  order  that  at  lamb- 
ing time  the  animals  may  be  specially  cared  for  and  separated  for 
special  care  in  accordance  with  the  time  of  lambing.  The  homed 
Dorset  and  Somerset  ewes  are  just  now  ready  to  lamb,  many  of  them 
being  due  in  a  few  days.  These  will  require  special  attention,  as 
they  yean  so  many  twins,  some  of  which  are  frequently  weak  whilst 
younjf.    Dairy  cows  witn  young  calves  should  now  oe  bought  for 

C'eldmg  a  supply  of  milk  in  the  winter  months.  Fatting  oxen  in  the 
»xes  and  stalls  must  now  live  at  full  head,  receiving  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  cake,  bean  meal,  drc.  These  should  always  be  given  in  the 
meal  state  and  mixed  with  cut  roots.  Cabbage  and  Carrots  being  ripe 
first  for  use.  Fatting  pigs  should  now  bo  pushed  on,  and  the  cheapest 
and  most  profitable  way  we  have  found  to  be  by  pulping  the  roots, 
and  mixing  the  barley  meal,  maize  meal,  dsc,  with  the  roots  (using 
no  water).  Cabbage,  Carrots,  and  Mangolds  in  succession,  gradually 
reducing  the  roots  and  increasing  the  proportion  of  me^  as  the 
animals  approach  nearer  to  maturity. 


FORTHCOMING  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Neveb  a  week  passes  without  some  of  our  readers  and  poultry 
correspondents  writing  to  ask  our  advice  about  where  they  can 
show  their  birds  to  advantage.  We  are  always  pleased  to  explain 
to  novices  the  special  attractions  which  particular  schedules  offer 
for  their  special  favourites.  For  instance,  a  breeder  of  some 
rather  rare  variety  wishes  to  know  where  they  can  best  be  intro- 
duced to  public  notice.  We  at  once  explain  that  a  schedule  roust 
be  sought  where  the  residuum  for  the  variety  class  is  necessarily 
small,  and  where  Malays,  Leghorns,  Black  Hamburghs,  Silkies, 
and  other  well-cnltivated  kinds  do  not  all  come  into  it.     Such 


'  information  is  absolutely  needed  by  the  uninitiated.  More  than 
this  it  is  not  our  province  to  give,  and  we  frequently  now  decline 
to  recommend  shows.  Where  we  see  specially  good  arrangements 
we  always  commend  them,  and  where  carelessness  and  confusion 
we  always  fearlessly  expose  it.  To  do  more  than  this  is  not  the 
work  of  a  newspaper.  We  will,  however,  attempt  to  give  a  short 
summary  of  the  schedules  of  the  many  forthcoming  shows  by 
which  exhibitors  may  be  helped  in  making  their  selection.  We 
do  trust  that  none  will  from  over-ambitious  desire  of  prizes 
attempt  to  show  the  same  birds  at  even  half  the  places  where 
tempting  schedules  are  put  forth.  It  is  most  impolitic  to  wear 
out  the  constitutions  of  good  birds  with  much  showing  ;  but 
worse  than  this,  it  is  cruel. 

From  now  till  Christmas  there  is  at  least  one  large  and  well- 
known  exhibition  fixed  for  every  week.  As  our  pages  are  pre- 
Skring  for  the  press  well-classified  exhibitions  are  being  held  at 
erthyr-Tydvil  and  Stratford-on-Avon.  We  do  hope  that  no 
other  committee  will  follow  the  strange  arrangement  of  the  latter 
Show,  where  all  the  exhibits  had  to  be  deUvered  by  noon  on 
Monday.  Some  similar  arrangement,  but  not  on  Monday,  was 
once  tried  at  Oxford,  caused  much  inconvenience  and  delay  to 
the  Judges,  and  failed.  That  such  a  plan  should  be  attempted, 
not  in  a  central  and  accessible  town,  but  in  an  out-of-the-way 

Slace  on  a  cross-line  of  rail,  seems  to  us  most  unwise.  On  Satur- 
ay  in  this  week  and  on  Monday  in  next  comes  off  the  Burton-on- 
Trent  Show  for  Pigeons  and  cage  birds,  with  good  classes  and 
eight  prizes  in  each.  We  pity  the  Judges  I  On  the  21st  and 
22nd  will  take  place  a  splendid  show  of  Pigeons,  Bantams,  and 
cage  birds  in  the  Soutbport  Pavilion.  We  say  a  splendid  show 
without  knowing  anything  about  the  number  of  entries  in  each 
class,  but  a  show  where  the  classification  is  so  good  cannot  fail  to 
be  fine.  So  many  subvarieties  of  Pigeons  are  commonly  mixed 
together  in  a  single  class  that  young  fanciers  are  quite  puzzled  ; 
but  where  no  less  than  nine  classes  are  offered  for  Carriers,  the 
same  number  for  Barbs,  nineteen  for  Owls,  ten  for  Jacobins,  three 
for  oriental  frilled  Pigeons,  nine  for  Tumblers,  ten  for  Dragoons, 
and  thirteen  for  Antwerps,  a  beginner  may  gain  more  practical 
Pigeon  lore  in  a  day  than  by  much  reading.  Other  shows  that 
are  pending  will  be  referred  to  in  a  future  issue. — C. 


THE  ROSS  POULTRY  AND   PIGEON  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  last  week  in  the  Town  Hall,  a 
building  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  exhibition  of 
Pigeons  was  extremely  good,  that  of  poultry  by  no  means  such  as 
could  have  been  wished.  We  think  that  in  the  case  of  poultry  the 
Committee  made  a  mistake  in  offering  four  small  prizes  instead  of 
two  of  larger  amount.  The  cost  of  carriage  is  heavy,  and  exhibitors 
like  other  people  must  think  of  £  t,  d.  Pigeons  pack  closely,  and  are 
light,  and  so  many  entries  are  often  found  even  when  the  prizes  are 
quite  nominal.  Brahmas  had  but  one  entry  in  each  class.  Cochins  a 
few  more ;  the  first  Buff  hen  was  a  handsome  bird  and  would  win  in 
better  competition.  Dorking  hens  were  better  than  the  cocks ;  we  ad- 
mired the  nrst  dark  bird,  and  the  second  Silver-Grey  was  large  though 
poor  in  colour.  Game  were  better ;  the  first  and  second  cockerels 
Black  Reds  ;  the  first  pullet  of  the  same  variety  was  a  stylish  bird ; 
second  and  third,  too,  veiy  fair  Brown  Reds.  Spanish  there  were  none, 
but  a  good  pair  of  Black  Minorcas  did  duty  for  them  and  took  second 
prize.  Hamburgh*  were  few ;  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  Silver-pencils 
were  by  far  the  best  pair,  the  cockerel  very  clear  in  colour  and  neat 
in  all  points.  Fair  Houdan*  were  first  and  second  in  the  French  class. 
In  the  Any  other  variety  classes  cocks  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  but  some  good  SUver  Poland  hens  won.  The  chicken  classes 
were  much  better,  and  better  filled ;  Mr.  Bloodworth's  two  Buff 
Cochin  pullets  being  beauties.  The  first  Brown-Red  Game  cockerel, 
too,  was  a  bird  worth  looking  at.  Bantams  seem  the  special  fancy  of 
the  district.  There  were  no  less  than  thirty-one  Game  Bantams 
entered  J  and  some  of  the  winners  were  very  handsome  birds,  though 
the  failing  of  the  present  time  seems  size ;  many  of  the  best  Game 
Bantams  we  see  as  to  form  are  immense,  doubtless  from  having  no 
remote  relationship  to  large  Game  fowls.  The  Black  Bantams  were 
of  course  good  at  Ross,  Mr.  Phelps'  birds  taking  first  and  second ; 
the  cock  in  the  second  pen  was  a  most  diminutive  real  Bantam,  but 
the  beauty  of  the  first  cock's  tail  won  the  pair  their  position.  The 
class  for  Bantams  of  Any  other  variety  brought  a  beautiful  collection. 
First  were  Cookoos,  as  perfect  in  colour  as  we  have  ever  seen  any ; 
second,  nice  Black  Booted.  There  were  some  fair  Sebrights  in  the 
class,  but  far  too  large.  Two  magnificent  Bronze  Turkey  cocks  were 
very  even,  the  first  slightly  the  most  massive  bird. 

Getse  were  represented  by  one  pair  of  Grey  Chinese,  which  are 
certainly  a  very  pretty  variety.  Why  i)eople  commonly  call  them 
Spanish  we  du  not  know.  Ducks  yrere  a  good  class  :  Rouens  first  and 
Aylesbnrys  second.    As  usual  now  a  large  array  of  Pekins  appeared. 

Pigeons  made  a  very  different  show.  There  were  nearly  three 
hundred  birds,  and  the  equality  was  as  good  as  is  seen  at  any  but  the 
very  best  shows.  Carriers. — As  usual  Mr.  Baker  won  first  with  a 
Black,  second  with  a  Dun,  both  very  good  birds  ;  the  form  of  the 
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first  specially  struck  us.  Pouten. — ^The  three  first  were  good  bird?  > 
the  rest  not  remarkable  ;  the  first  a  Red-pied,  rery  slim  in  girth  and 
all  round  a  fine  bird  ;  second  a  Bine,  third  a  Black.  Barbs  were  one 
of  the  most  remaxkable  classes  we  hare  ever  seen  at  any  of  the 
■mailer  shows ;  first  a  magnificent  Tellow,  seoond  and  fonrth  fine 
Blacks,  third  a  good  Bed.  TWi^Zer^.— Short-faced. — ^The  winners 
were  cniefly  Almonds ;  first  Terr  good  in  head.  Muffled. — First  a 
Bose^wing,  second  a  Black  Beard,  third  a  Bloe.  Long-faoed. — First 
a  good  "Red  Mottle  rery  rich  in  colour,  second  a  Silver  Bald.  English 
Owls  were  a  large  class.  First  a  Blue,  particularly  deep  and  good  in 
coloar,  and  with  good  head  properties  too ;  second  a  beautiful  Silver, 
third  a  Blue  with  a  very  good  frill,  a  point  in  which  many  birds  were 
deficient.  Foreign. — ^First,  second,  and  third  White,  the  nrst  winning 
easily;  fonrth  a  Black.  Fantaih  were  few  ;  the  first  and  second  were 
very  fair  birds  and  in  fair  condition.  The  Jnd^  did  not  award  more 
prises,  as  the  rest  were  dteu  in  moult.  Jacobina, — Red  or  Yellow. — 
All  the  winners  were  Red,  the  first  good  all  round  with  a  short  beak ; 
second  good  too,  but  less  blooming  in  condition.  In  the  Any  other 
colour  dass  a  beautiful  Black  was  first,  failing  a  little  in  colour,  but 

Serfect  in  hood ;  second  and  third  pretty  Whites.  Tnrbit, — Blue  or 
ilver. — A  remarkable  class  ;  seTeral  birds  generally  in  the  prise  list 
had  to  be  content  with  high  commendations.  First  a  Blue  very 
remarkable  in  head  properties,  second  another  Blue  good  in  head  and 
frill,  third  a  fine  Silver,  fonrth  a  Blue.  Any  other  colour. — First  a 
Bed,  a  grand  bird  all  round ;  second  another  very  good  Red^  and 
third  a  Black.  Magpies  were  a  capital  and  very  large  class.  First  a 
Black,  extremely  rich  in  colour  ana  clear  cut ;  second  and  third  good 
Reds.  Ardvnnyds  were  a  fair  class^  bat  in  a  very  poor  light.  The 
Judge  had  to  carry  them  two  at  a  time  to  the  light  for  comparison. 
First  was  very  good  in  both  Black  and  Bronze,  and  second  not  far 
behind.  Trwnptters  were  capital.  First  a  Black  in  good  healthy 
condition,  with  a  most  symmetrical  rose  and  splendid  foot  feathering ; 
second,  third,  and  fourth  all  mottled,  with  very  little  to  choose  to- 
tween  them,  all  fine  in  rose  but  not  equal  to  the  first  in  foot  feather. 
Dragoons. — A  class  of  twenty-two.  First  a  long  rich-coloured  Blue, 
the  only  one  in  the  class  with  a  really  good  dark  eyelash  ;  second  a 
stylish  Blue,  a  smaller  type  of  bird ;  third  a  Yellow.  Anttcerps. — 
Short-faced. — A  most  superior  class,  the  winners  all  very  fine  in  head. 
Iiong-faoed,  too,  were  little  behind  them,  first  and  second  vrinning 
easily.  Any  other  variety  was  a  most  excellent  and  interesting  class. 
The  Judge  awarded  an  extra  fourth  prize,  and  considered  many  birds 
worthy  of  very  hip^h  commendation.  First  was  a  Blue  Priest,  seoond 
a  Blondinette,  third  a  Satinette,  fourth  a  Blue  Pigmy  Pouter,  and 
extra  fourth  a  particularly  frilW  Red  Frillback.  A  good  Blue  Swallow, 
a  Fire  Pigeon,  and  a  Black  rnest  all  deserved  their  notices.  The 
day  of  the  Show  was  unfortunately  a  damp  and  dull  one,  after  a 
drenching  night,  and  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  very  poor. 

The  Judges  were  for  poultry,  the  Rev.  Grenville  F.  Hodgson,  and 
for  Pigeons,  Mr.  O.  E.  Cresswell.  There  was  a  pretty  show  of  cage 
birds,  which  Mr.  P.  R.  Spencer  of  Hereford  judged. 


VARIETIES. 
New  Books. — We  have  received  the  following  books  from  the 
Bzaar  Office : — Notes  on  Game  and  Shooting^  by  J.  J.  Manley 
M.A.,  an  attractive  and  admirably  finished  volume  of  nearly  fenr 
hundred  pages,  which  pleasantly  tells  much  that  is  interesting  about 
game  furred  and  feathered,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  sportsmen. 
The  author  writes  learnedly  on  his  subject,  and  combines  with  much 
technical  knowledge  an  agreeable  mode  of  expression.  In  addition 
to  the  table  of  contents  the  book  ought  to  have  had  an  index.  Stoch' 
keeping  for  AmaUitrs^  by  W.  H.  Ablett,  a  neat  volume  of  186  pages, 
treats  concisely  and  well  on  the  management  and  diseases  of  the 
various  farm  animals.  Rabbits  for  Prizes  and  Pro/it^  by  Leonard  U. 
Qill,  is  similar  in  sise  and  style  to  the  foregoing ;  it  contains  illustra- 
tions of  the  different  varieties  of  Rabbits,  and  gives  reliable  information 
relative  to  their  management  and  diseases.  On  gardening  subjects 
we  have  the  Hardy  Fruit  Booh,  by  D.  T.  Fish,  who  has  g^ven  a  great 
deal  of  Qseful  and  interesting  matter  in  the  276  pages.  Popular 
British  Fungi,  by  James  Britten,  F Ji.S.,  an  excellent  little  work,  both 
useful  and  iastructive.  Orchids /or  Amateursy  hy  the  sane  author 
and  W.  H.  Gower,  contains  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  most 
popular  Orchids,  with  brief  but  sound  cultural  details.  Greenhouse 
Management,  by  W.  J.  May,  refers  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  culture 
of  plants  usually  grown  in  greenhouses. 

Thb  Pricb  of  Milk.— The  wholesale  price  of  milk  varies  with 

the  season,  though  the  public  seldom  gain  the  benefit  of  a  reduction. 
The  farmer  usually  sells  his  milk  by  the  "  bam  gallon,"  as  it  is 
termed— that  is,  seventeen  pints  to  the  gallon,  or  half  a  pint  over- 
measure  at  each  imperial  gallon.  Many  of  them  are  net  aware  that 
it  is  illegal  to  sell  by  such  measores,  and  we  would  refer  them  to  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1878,  41  and  42  Vict.,  c.  49,  sections  15 


and  19.  The  selling  by  a  bam  gallon  is,  of  comse,  an  old  custom, 
in  which  the  extra  pint  was  thrown  in — for  the  same  reason  that 
extra  lbs.  of  cheese  are  thrown  in  at  the  cwt.,  and  extra  oss.  of  butter 
at  the  lb. — ^in  order  to  improve  the  bargain  to  the  buyer.  At  fint 
these  additions  were  part  of  the  bargain,  but  they  soon  became  a 
custom.  Other  farmers,  again,  sell  their  milk  at  so  much  **  a  dozen  *' 
—that  is,  a  dozen  quarts  ;  this  custom  is  not  illegal,  but  it  is  rather 
clumsy.  A  few  sell  by  the  standard  imperial  gallon,  whidi  we  think 
is  the  best.  Milk  is  generally  cheapest  in  the  months  of  April,  May, 
and  June,  when  the  price  the  farmer  receives,  less  the  carriage,  is 
Is.  4<f.  per  bam  gallon.  In  the  following  three  months  he  gets  Is.  bd. ; 
in  October  and  November  1«.  8J. ;  in  the  next  three  months  Is,  9d, ; 
and  in  March  Is.  Sd,  These  are  the  actual  prices  contracted  for 
by  one  who  has  been  in  the  trade  many  years,  but  they  are  subject 
more  or  less  to  variation  in  different  cases,  in  different  years,  and  in 
different  localities.  The  carriage  from  the  midland  counties  to 
London  is  usually  2d.  per  bam  gallon,  the  empty  cans  being  returned 
free  of  charge. — (From  "  Dairg  Farming,"  by  Professor  Sheldon,  for 
October.) 

Potatoes  in  Ahbbica.— The  Potato  crop  of  the  country 

will,  it  is  believed,  reach  126,000,000  bushels  this  year,  valued  at 
100,000,000  dollars.  New  York,  as  usual,  leads  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  esculent,  producing  not  less  than  26,000,000  bushels.  Illinois 
comes  next  with  12,000,000  bushels,  and  Iowa  next  The  six  New 
England  States  produce  about  25,000,000,  Maine  taking  the  lead  in 
this  direction.  Her  crop  of  Potatoes  last  year  was  estimated  worth 
4,100,000  dollars.  The  Early  Rose  is  now  confessedly  the  popular 
Potato  throughout  the  country ;  neither  rot  nor  beetle  has  impeded 
its  march.  Its  cultivation  began  in  the'  eastern  and  middle  States 
about  ten  years  ago.  Another  Potato,  the  Prolific,  is  also  sought  for 
on  account  of  its  good  flavour  and  evenness  of  surface.  In  the  New 
York  market  the  Mercer  and  the  Peachblow  at  present  dispute  the 
palm  with  the  Early  Rose,  but  the  last-named  commands  the  highest 
average  price.  The  Peachblow  seems  better  adapted  to  a  warm 
dhnate  than  the  kinds  previously  named* — {Prairie  Farmer,) 

The  Islington  Dairt  Show.— The  show  of  dairy  stock  and 

produce  which  opens  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  on  the  26th  of  the 
present  month  promises  to  be  one  of  unusual  excellence.  The  entries 
are  largely  in  excess  of  those  received  for  the  exhibitioQ  of  1879 
there  being  forty-six  more  cows  and  forty-one  more  goats,  besides  a 
large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  utensils  and  produce.  In  the  depart- 
ment for  Dutch  butter  and  cheese  the  entries  have  been  so  large  that 
the  Committee  have  decided  upon  awarding  extra  prises,  and  also  to 
still  further  subdivide  the  classes,  in  order  to  embrace  the  yarions 
makes  that  are  to  be  exhibited  from  Holland. 

Cheshtrb  Cheese.— a  cheese  fair  was  held  at  Chester  on 

Saturday,  at  which  from  45  to  50  tons  were  pitched,  mostly  of  medium 
quality.  The  prices  for  the  commoner  sorts  ranged  from  60ff.  to  60«. 
per  cwt.,  while  medium  fetched  70«.,  and  a  few  prime  dairies  74«.  The 
demand  was  rather  slack,  and  as  a  consequence  prices  showed  a 
decline  on  those  quoted  at  the  last  fair  of  from  8s.  to  4«.  per  cwt. 

Agricultural  Probpbots.— Another  spell  of  excessive  rain- 
fall has  brought  outdoor  operations  to  a  standstill,  and  in  many 
districts  of  the  midlands  the  damage  done  by  floods  has  been  very 
serious.  Prior  to  this  latest  deluge  the  land  was  working  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  seldom  have  the  stubbles  turned  np  in  better  form. 
Now,  however,  all  the  clays  are  very  wet,  and  preparation  for  Wheat- 
sowing  must  be  delayed.  Portions  of  the  late  harvest  still  remain  to 
be  secured,  and  must  now  be  considered  of  very  little  value.  Disease 
appears  to  be  showing  itself  amongst  Potatoes  in  Durham  to  a  serious 
extent.  This  crop  in  the  later  districts  is  now  being  secured  as  fast 
as  weather  will  permit,  and  it  is  everywhere  s  oken  of  as  an  unusually 
heavy  one.  Pastures  are  now  very  full  of  grass,  and  both  grazing 
and  dairy  stock  are  doing  well.  Flocks  are  not  well  spoken  of  by 
the  majority  of  our  correspondents,  and  there  is  a  great  want  of 
confidence  amongst  purchasers  in  most  of  onr  important  Bngli^ 
fairs. — {Mark  Lane  Express.) 

Agricultural  Disasters  in  Kansas.— TJader  the  above 

heading  a  daily  paper  has  published  the  following : — In  New  Mexico 


and  Southern  Colorado  no  rain  has  fallen  for  thirteen  months.  Biver 
beds  that  hare  nerer  run  drj  before  are  without  moisture  lor  hun* 
dreds  of  miles  ;  the  grass  has  ceased  to  grow,  and  nothing  but  the 
Cactus  is  to  be  seen  on  the  plains  in  the  way  of  regetation.  As  a 
consequence  the  cattle  and  sheep,  whiofa  formerly  found  a  capital 
Hying  here,  are  dying  by  hundreds.  Unwilling  to  risk  further  loss 
by  waiting  for  rain,  the  stockowners  have  determined  to  transfer 
themselres  and  their  stock,  numbering  200,000  head  of  cattle  and 
250,000  sheep,  to  a  more  favourable  district.  The  exodus  began  last 
April,  when  a  drore  of  8,000  cattle  and  12,000  brood  mares,  belonging 
to  Judge  Hilton,  the  "  cattle  king"  of  San  Louis  Valley, New  Mexico, 
set  out  for  the  Black  Hills  country.  They  arriyed  at  Fort  Fetterman 
in  the  beginning  of  September.  Other  drores  belonging  to  other 
owners  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  it  is  said  that  from  Dowder 
Hirer  in  the  north,  to  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  south,  there  was  for 
some  weeks,  an  almost  continuous  line  of  cattle  and  sheep. 


FOUL  BROOD. 


Aftsb  all  my  experience  with  foul  brood  I  sm  still  at  as  great 
a  loss  as  ever  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  it.  Like  some  of  your 
readers  I  thought  it  was  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  Ligu- 
rians  into  my  apiaiy,  but  then  I  had  it  previous  to  that  time ; 
and  beeidcsB,  a  neighbour  bad  it  in  bis  long  before  we  ever  heard 
of  a  Ligurian  bee.  I  am  as  convinced  as  ever  that  chilled  brood  is 
not  the  cause,  but  one  thing  is  certain — it  can  be  cured,  though 
only  with  much  trouble.  For  a  number  of  years  I  had  been  ex- 
perimenting with  it  by  partially  cleaning  the  skeps  by  washing 
them  in  hot  water  and  soft  soap,  and  boiling  all  tbe  honey  before 
I  gave  it  to  the  bees,  and  taking  away  all  the  old  comb  every 
year,  leaving  only  the  new ;  but  with  all  my  care  my  stock  was 
decreasing  every  year.  I  at  last  resolved  that  I  would  adopt 
simibir  means  to  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodbury.  I  began  by 
burning  every  piece  of  old  comb  and  everything  not  connected 
with  the  hives  themselves,  which  consisted  of  the  Woodbury  hives 
and  some  Stewartons. 

All  those  which  were  empty  of  bees  I  boiled  in  a  large  copper 
for  three  or  four  minutes — skepe,  broods,  bars,  and  everything 
connected  with  the  hives,  taking  the  precaution  to  do  it  in  a  cold 
frosty  day  in  winter,  so  that  there  could  be  no  chance  of  any  bees 
coming  near  me.  When  the  operation  was  going  on  a  man  stood 
with  a  fork  keeping  all  down  in  the  water,  and  it  boiling  all  the 
time ;  they  were  then  washed  in  clean  water  but  not  so  not,  and 
at  last  in  cold,  and  then  they  were  dried  thoroughly  and  kept  in 
a  shed  in  which  they  had  plenty  of  air  by  day.  Some  of  the 
skeps  were  made  with  straw  sides  and  tops,  as  Woadburys.  Those 
after  being  dried  I  painted  over  the  strew  with  white  lead ;  and 
in  passing  I  may  remark  that  the  bees  do  as  well  in  those  painted 
as  in  the  wood  or  the  straw  without  paint.  In  case  of  faunre  in 
cleaning  the  old  skeps  I  obtained  some  new  common  straw  ones, 
and  put  swarms  in  them  the  same  season,  1878,  that  I  put  the 
swarms  into  the  boiled  Woodburys,  which  gave  me  two  chances  : 
if  they  were  not  clean  by  boUing,  they  might  be  cleaned  by 
putting  them  into  new  straw  hives.  It  was  giving  me  two  strings 
to  my  bow.  When  fed  they  had  nothing  but  pure  sugar.  All  my 
old  honey  and  combs  I  had  destroyed.  When  they  were  ex- 
amined in  the  autumn  I  found  the  Woodburys  were  all  clean 
except  one.  Why  that  one  I  cannot  tell,  Cbey  were  all  treated 
alike  in  every  way.  The  straw  hives  we  could  not  be  so  certain  of 
as  we  could  not  see  all  the  cells,  but  we  thought  they  were  clean, 
and  found  it  to  be  so  this  spring  when  we  broke  them  up  after 
they  had  swarmed  and  all  the  bees  driven  out.  In  the  beginning 
of  June  this  year  I  shook  nearly  all  the  bees  from  the  W(M>dbury 
skep  which  had  the  foul  brood  into  a  clean  Woodbury,  placing 
the  skep  with  the  foul  brood,  combs,  and  bees  into  a  vinery  for 
twenty-one  days  to  hatch  out  the  brood.  The  skep  was  lifted  out 
of  the  vinery  every  good  day,  that  the  bees  which  could  fly  might 
have  an  airing,  and  kept  in  the  dark  while  in  the  vinery.  As  soon 
as  they  were  hatched  they  were  added  to  the  one  they  were  taken 
from,  an'Jl  all  the  comb  immediately  destroyed,  and  the  skep  sunk 
over  the  head  in  water. 

I  confess  I  was  afraid  the  experiment  would  be  a  failure,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  free  from  foul  brood ;  but  after  a  careful 
examination  of  every  comb  the  other  day  I  am  glad  to  say  there 
is  not  a  single  cell  of  foul  brood  in  my  twelve  stocks  ;  they  are 
now  in  as  good  condition  as  I  ever  saw  them.  That  same  skep 
gave  me  a  super  f  21  tbs.,  and  has  50  lbs.  in  the  skep  still.  It 
will  be  seen  that  I  followed  very  nearly  the  course  Mr.  Wood- 
bury recommended,  with  the  exception  of  placing  the  bees  in  a 
clean  skep  for  two  or  three  days  before  they  were  placed  in  the 
skep  they  were  to  remain  in.    Had  I  failed  I  wonld  nave  Adopted 


that  plan  before  I  finally  gave  it  up,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
consideration  to  bum  about  twenty  otherwise  good  deeps  and 
start  with  a  new  lot,  when  they,  too,  might  have  foul  brood. 

A  neighbour  here  many  years  ago  cleaned  his  in  tiie  same 
manner  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  and  was  also  snccessful. 
He  has  now  fifty  stocks,  and  has  bad  a  hundred  in  former  years, 
and  all  perfectly  free  from  the  malady. — ^Albx.  Sheabbb. 


ANTI-ROBBING  PORCH  FOR  HIVES. 

DUBINO  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  testing  the  working  of  a  simple  arrangement  I  have 
often  recommended  to  check  or  cure  robbing — that  trouble  of 
early  spring  and  late  autumn,  or  indeed  of  every  season  when 
bees  can  fly  but  gather  nothing.  I  have  so  often  proved  its  thorough 
efficacy,  that  I  have  now  begun  to  adopt  it  as  an  integral  part  of 
my  hives,  the  draw  doors  of  which  it  replaces.  The  usual  narrow- 
ing of  the  hive  mouth,  although  very  helpful  to  an  attacked  colony, 
is  not  by  any  means  uniformly  sufficient  Robbers  that  have 
gained  confidence  by  success  present  themselves  with  so  much 
assurance  that  they  often  slide  past  the  g^rds  and  get  into  the 
wider  opening  lying  behind  the  doors  before  they  are  known  to 
be  intruders.  This  happening  continually  will  allow  a  hive  after 
the  narrowing  of  its  mouth,  if  thinned  or  intimidated  before  the 
siege  has  been  noticed,  to  still  suffer  from  the  attack,  which  will 
only  more  slowly,  though  quite  as  surely,  work  its  ruin  in  spite 
of  the  precaution  taken.  If,  however,  the  mouth  be  not  only 
narrowed  but  have  the  form  of  a  tunnel  given  to  it,  the  would-be 
thieves  are  placed  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage ;  they  have  to 
pass  guard  after  guard,  and  the  moment  they  are  challenged  by 
one,  others  are  at  hand  to  close  with  them  to  do  battle  or  com- 
mence the  work  of  ejectment  The  combatants  fill  th*e  aperture 
in  the  tube-like  opening ;  and  the  tussel,  which  by  its  excit^'ment 
gives  in  ordinary  arrangements  opportunity  to  sneaking  watchers 
to  slip  in,  bars  effectually  all  ingr^.  The  defenders  gain  courage  ; 
and  the  marauders,  finding  it  all  fight  and  no  booty,  in  an  hour 
or  two  seek  some  new  field  for  their  energies.  I  now  cut  two 
pieces  of  wood  about  three-eighths  thick,  2  inches  wide,  and 
5  inches  long.  One  of  these  is  nailed  to  the  end  of  another  about 
1  foot  or  14  inches  long,  and  also  2  inches  wide.  The  unfixed 
piece,  now  sliding  backwards  and  forwards  under  the  two,  gives 
the  size  of  the  opening  to  the  hive  as  they  stand  together  on  the 
alighting  board.  The  opening  is  altered  in  a  moment  to  suit  season 
and  size  of  stock,  and  has  this  g^reat  advantage,  that  when  robbing 
begins  and  it  is  needful  to  make  the  entrance  very  narrow,  it  is 
still  the  one  known  to  the  proper  inhabitants,  to  whom  it  in 
consequence  does  not  add  the  disadvantage  of  a  bewilderment 
at  the  very  moment  home  has  to  be  defended  against  an  enemy. 
The  skep  as  well  as  the  frame  hive  may  be  very  easily  furnished 
with  this  before-described  form  of  entrance,  which  would  certainly 
reduce  the  chances  of  stocks  being  robbed  out  to  a  minimum, 
while  those  who  Imow  how  often  the  cottager  loses  his  "  stances  " 
from  this  cause  will  not  think  any  help  in  this  direction  to  be  dis- 
regarded. Last  year  I  had  an  opportunity  of  saving  for  a  primi- 
tive bee-keeper  a  stock  from  destruction,  before  which,  he  said, 
'  the  bees  was  always  a-fightin."  I  found  in  the  somewhat  rugged 
pathway  two  pieces  of  thin  tile,  one  of  which  I  broke  in  half, 
and  placed  the  parts  in  front  of  the  skep  mouth  with  the  newly 
separated  edges,  about  a  third  of  an  inch  from  each  other.  The 
otner  piece,  by  being  put  over  these,  formed  the  protective  tunnel 
at  once. 

Uncontrollable  robbing,  it  is  true,  points  to  some  error  in  man- 
agement or  defect  in  condition  in  the  nives  themselves,  and  in  the 
apiaries  of  uninstructed  bee-keepers  robbing  is  sometimes  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  as  two  stocks,  each  singly  too  poorly  provisioned  to 
winter,  will  first  fight  and  then  fraternise,  and  deport  the  whole 
of  the  stores  from  the  hive  to  be  deserted  to  that  of  the  attacking 
party ;  but  this,  though  true,  but  represents  the  exception.  In 
all  well-cared-for  apiaries  robbing  is  not  only  a  nuisance  but  a 
loss,  for  which  not  one  shred  of  countervailing  advantage  can  be 
pleaded.  The  importance  of  preventing  rather  than  curing  rob- 
bing is  enhanced  by  its  tendency  when  commenced  to  rapidly 
increase  until  honest  labour  seems  to  be  forgotten  in  the  hurry  to 
get  booty  from  others.  Its  annoyance  where  many  bees  are  kept 
is  felt  in  the  savage  ill  temper  it  infuses  into  all  stocks  alike.  The 
wasp,  which  this  season  has  been  unusually  troublesome,  would 
find  the  kind  of  entrance  I  am  now  recommending  a  bar  to  pro- 
gress by  no  means  to  his  liking.— Fbank  R.  Cheshtbb,  Acton. 


A  FIGHT  WITH  FOUL  BROOD. 

I  AM  truly  glad  to  find  that  our  old  friend  Mr.  Pettigrew  has 
given  Btioh  an  emphatic  warning  of  the  danger  of  trifling  with 
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this  dread  disease.  While  others  are  scoffing  at  it  as  ''  imaginary/' 
and  doing  their  best  to  quiet  alarm  regaling  it,  Mr.  P.,  as  the 
result  of  life-long  experience,  declares  that  once  it  gets  a  hold  it 
never  lets  go  till  destruction  ensues.  Mj  experience  during  the 
piast  season  has  been  so  singular,  and  I  venture  to  hope  so  in- 
structive, that  I  shall  break  through  reserve  and  tell  mj  tale. 

On  several  previous  occasions  I  have  had  experience  of  foul 
brood,  but  only  in  an  occasional  stock,  generally  a  purchased  one, 
and  I  had  never  failed  to  effect  a  cure  at  the  expense  of  the 
combs  and  a  mere  weakening  of  the  stock.  A  two-days  quaran- 
tine, a  clean  hive  with  comb  foundation,  and  subsequent  feeding 
with  salicylic  acid  in  the  syrup,  had  been  usually  a  certain  cure. 
My  experience  this  season  seemed  to  set  the  results  of  all  previous 
experience  at  defiance.  Not  an  isolated  stock,  but  half  a  dozen 
at  a  time,  began  in  early  summer  to  develope  traces  of  foul  brood 
notwithstanding  that  the  acid  was  being  used  in  the  food  of  all.  At 
first  I  was  alarmed ;  then  I  began  to  doubt  if  it  could  be  foul 
brood  at  all,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bees  were  generally  clear- 
ing out  the  putrid  grubs  instead  of  sealing  them  over  as  I  had 
formerly  observed.  I  observed  also  that  many  grubs  were  dying 
before  they  were  sealed  over  at  all,  and  others  after  they  had 
passed  into  the  nymph  stage.  These  appearances  led  me  to  think 
that  the  trouble  was  caused  by  the  rood,  that  the  grubs  were 
poisoned  with  salicylic  acid.  The  acid  was  stooped,  but  the 
disease  went  on.  The  affected  hives  were  decreasing  in  strength, 
and  .there  remained  nothing  for  it  but  to  transfer  the  swarms 
after  quarantine  into  clean  hives.  Suspicion  being  aroused  all 
other  stocks  were  examined,  and  most  of  them  exhibited  traces 
of  the  disease,  a  few  being  very  bad.  All  were  now  treated  alike, 
having  a  clean  shift,  and  such  a  melting-up  of  beautiful  combs  I 
never  saw.  The  hives  being  valuable  were  used  again  after  a 
thorough  scalding  and  washing  with  permanganate  of  potash. 

I  now  fancied  that  though  I  had  ruined  my  prospect  for  honey 
I  should  have  no  more  trouble  from  disease  ;  but  I  was  grievously 
mistaken.  As  the  honey  season  was  just  fairly  in  I  once  more 
found  half  a  dozen  affected  stocks.  At  my  wit's  end,  1  resolved 
to  let  these  take  their  course  till  the  time  for  winter  packing 
should  arrive,  when  I  might  unite  the  bees  of  several  condemned 
stocks  into  one  on  clean  combs.  In  despair  I  was  almost  resolved 
to  apply  the  brimstone  match  as  a  radical  cure.  All  this  time 
I  haa  been  keeping  a  strict  look-out  among  my  neighbours'  bees, 
and  endeavouring  to  discover  whether  any  besides  my  own  were 
affected.  Only  one  did  I  discover,  and  it  did  well  after  I  trans- 
ferred it.  I  fancied  I  knew  the  condition  of  every  stock  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  my  own,  and  this  made  my  case  all  the  more 
mysterious.  I  had,  however,  neglected  or  forgotten  to  examine 
the  "  laird's  "  bees  about  a  mile  off.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  was 
reminded  of  this,  when  a  message  reached  me  from  the  lady  re- 
questing me  to  examine  the  bees  and  see  if  I  could  discover  why 
they  could  get  no  supers  this  year.  Suspicious  of  foul  brood,  I 
asked  for  an  empty  skep  into  which  I  might  drive  the  bees  of 
two  others  to  be  taken  for  their  honey.  The  only  unused  skep 
on  the  place  was  pointed  out  to  me  lying  on  its  crown  in  an  open 
shed,  double  ekea,  and  full  of  black  ugly  comb.  On  tearing  out 
the  latter  I  was  horrified  to  find  it  putrid  with  foul  brood.  Before 
waiting  an  explanation  I  ordered  a  grave  to  be  dug  into  which 
corruption  itself  was  trampled.  The  gardener  now  gave  me  the 
hibtory  of  that  skep,  and  at  the  same  time  the  solution  of  my 
mystery.  The  stock  had  dwindled  in  spring  and  been  robbed  out 
at  last.  To  give  free  scope  to  the  robl^rs  the  skep  was  set  on  its 
crown  ;  a  very  small  remnant'of  an  early  swarm  had  then  been 
introduced  among  the  emoty  (?)  combs.  It  lived  only  about  five 
weeks,  perishing  from  foul  brood.  The  limits  of  the  old  and  new 
deposits  of  corruption  were  very  easily  observed  in  the  combs. 
Again  the  skep  .with  its  modicum  of  fresh  honey  and  renewed 
putridity  was  inverted  for  the  benefit  of  all  comers.  That  my 
bees  had  their  full  share  of  it  was  evident  from  the  number  of  my 
Ligurians  even  then  working  on  the  Mignonette  that  grew  near 
the  grave  where  I  had  just  buried  as  foul  a  relic  of  old  times  as  I 
ever  hope  to  see.  I  need  not  say  I  came  away  vowing  that  I 
would  henceforth  "heckle"  e7ery  candidate  for  Parliament  with 
the  query,  "Will  you  vote  for  a  Bill  to  make  the  provisions  of  Uie 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  applicable  to  bees  as  well  as 
sheep,  cattle,  and  swine  ? " — William  Baitt,  Blairgmvrie, 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


Age  of  Egrgt  for  Sitting  (P.  L^  Forit).— We  prefer  efirffs  not  older  than 
a  fortnight.  Eggs  much  older  have  prodaced  thrifty  chickens,  but  it  is  certain, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  the  older  the  egg  the  weaker  its  progeny.  To  keep  the 
eggs  until  you  are  ready  for  them  put  a  box  in  a  dry  place  in  your  kitchen,  not 
too  near  the  Are ;  partition  the  box,  so  as  to  hold  separately  the  diflferent  eggs 
of  the  various  sorts ;  let  bran  be  well  dried  in  the  oven  and  put  into  the  par- 
titions, and  cover  the  eggs  with  the  bran  as  th^  an  placed  in ;  and  this  should 


be  done  soon  after  they  are  laid.  In  this  manner  they  win  be  prolific  from  a 
fortnight  to  three  weeks.  Always  mind  to  place  the  thin  end  of  the  egg  down- 
wards, so  as  to  stand  upright.  Bet  your  hens  in  a  dry  warm  place  in  cold 
weather,  or  yon  will  find  your  mistake  out  when  you  look  for  chickens. 

Fattening  Fowls  (^o««pJt««>p«r).— Oatmeal  and  borleymeal  alternately 
mixed  with  milk,  and  occasionally  with  a  little  dripping,  is  good  food.  The 
feeding  troughs,  which  must  be  kept  constantly  scoured,  should  be  placed  before 
the  birds  at  regular  interrals,  and  when  they  have  eaten  sufDoient  it  is  better 
to  remove  them,  placing  a  little  grarel  within  reach  of  the  coop  to  assist,  diges- 
tion. Oats  and  rice  are  far  inferior  to  oatmeal  in  their  flesh-forming  properties. 
Keeping  the  birds  without  food  for  some  hours  after  they  are  put  up  frequently 
induces  them  to  take  it  more  readily  afterwards,  but  sufficient  attention  is 
rarely  bestowed  on  the  various  details  of  preparation  and  supplying  the  food  ; 
hence  complaints  of  the  fowls  deteriorating  in  the  fatting  pen  are  far  from  un- 
common. Access  to  water  should  t)e  allowed  at  all  times.  Fattening  mmt  be 
completed  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  for  after  that  period  they  begin  to  loee 
weight. 

Sonrf  on  Head  of  Cockerel  {W,  j.  2?.).— Hub  the  scurfy  part  with 
compound  sulphur  ointment.  Tou  will  also  do  well,  while  this  appearmnot 
keeps  on,  to  give  occasional  doses  of  castor  oil— a  tablespoonful  twice  per  week. 
Lettuces  are  also  beneficial,  especially  those  going  Xa  seed.  Be  careful  not  to 
injure  the  blood  feathers.  The  injection  of  a  little  hot  water  will  tsleanse  the 
ears ;  you  may  use  a  syringe  for  the  operation.  Your  other  biixls  are  suffering 
from  cold.  It  is  curable  ;  the  administration  of  some  bread  and  ale  twice  per 
day,  and  allowing  them  to  drink  very  little,  having  no  water  by  them,  but  only 
being  allowed  to  sip  morning  and  evening. 

Acorns  for  Coifrs  {A.  A.).— Acorns  will  answer  for  diUiy  cows,  but  they 
answer  better  for  horses,  young  cattle,  breeding  sows,  and  store  pigs,  because 
they  contain^  principally  fieah-fonniu^  and  heat-producing  properties.  «They 
should,  however,  if  given  to  da\ry  cows  be  either  cracked  or  bruised  by  the  root- 
pv^per,  as  in  that  case  they  will  l)e  the  more  easily  digested  ;  horses  and  pigs  can 
masticate  them  uncrushed.  We  do  not  like  to  venture  to  give  dairy  cows  more 
than  a  quart  of  acorns  at  one  time,  and  nof  of  tener  than  twice  a  day,  but 
always  in  admixture  (after  being  crushed)  with  roots,  meal,  or  ohaflL  They 
will  also  prove  a  good  mixture  with  linseed  cake  or  cotton  cake  pr(q;>erly  mixed. 
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REMARKS. 

8rd.— Very  fine,  bright,  cold  day ;  starlight  evening. 

4th.— Misty  dull  morning,  rain  from  noon. 

8th.— Excessively  warm  damp  morning,  stormy  with  heavy  rain  during  the  day. 

6th. — Overcast  showery  day ;  heavy  rain  for  short  time  in  evening. 

7th.— Dull  all  the  forenoon ;  very  fine  witli  sunshine  in  afternoon ;  bright 

.  lightning  from  10.30  P.M.  till  5  am.  (8th),  with  thunder  at  4  30  A  JC. 
8th.— Haln  in  forenoon  ;  fine  pleasant  afternoon  and  evening  ;  rain  after  9  PJf. 
9th. — ^Wet  day  throughout ;  high  wind  with  heavier  rain  in  evening. 
Considerably  colder,  with  frequent  heavy  rain.— Q.  J.  Stmons. 


\ 


•       COTENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— OCTOBER  18. 
No  alteration  this  week.    Market  quiet.   Prices  remain  the  same. 

FRUIT. 


Apples..... 
Apricots... 
Cherries. . . 
Chestnuts. 

Figs 

Filberts... 


8.  d.     8.  d. 


i  Sieve  8   6  to  4   6 


Cobs , 

Gooseberries 

Grapes  

Lemons 


box   0 

-    Vlb.  0 

bushel  18 

dozen  0 

Vtb.  1 

V^tb    1 

\  sieve  o 

V^lb  0 

riooi8 


0-0    0   I 
0.0    0 
0    16    0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 
18 


6 
8 
t 

0 
9 
0 


0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 


Melons  

Nectarines 

Oranges  

Peaches    

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

dessert  

Pine  Apples  .... 

Plums   

WalnnU  

ditto  


each 

dor.en 

V  100 

dozen 

dor.en 

dozen 

fib 

\  sieve 

bushel 


#.  d.   8.  d. 

8    Oto4    0 
0      8 


8 
0 
0 
0 
8 
1 

s 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
4 
8 
4 
0 
0 


TBOBTABLES. 


Artichokes dozen 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans, Kidney....     ^  tb. 

BeetfRed dozen 

BrooeoU bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts. .   \  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrots bunch 

Capsicums 4^100 

Cauliflowers dozen 

Celery  bundle 

Coleworts. . .  .dos.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive dozen 

Fennel... bunch 

Garlic  ^tb. 

Herbs    bunoh 

Leeks bunoh 


s.  d.  8.  d. 
9  0tO4  0 
0      0 


0 
0 
9 
9 
6 
4 
8 
0 
8 
0 
4 
0 
8 
8 
8 
3 


0 
9 
1 
9 

1 
0 

9 
8 
8 
4 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mushrooms    dozen   2 

Mustard  Ik  Cress  . .  punnet  0 
Onions Dushel  8 

pickling quart  0 

Parsley doz.  bunches  8 

Parsnips dozen  1 

Peas  quart  0 

Potatoes bushel  8 

Kidney bushel  4 

Radishes....    doz. bunches  1 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

SalKafy bundle  1 

Scorzonera    bundle  1 

Seakale  basket  • 

ShalloU Vib   9 

Spinach  bushel  3 

Turnips bunoh  0 

Vegetable  Marrows    each    0 


d.   8.  d 
otol   8 
8    0 


8 
0 
0 

9 
0 
9 
0 
8 
4 
0 
• 

S 
• 

4 
8 


8 
0 
0 

8 
0 
4 
0 
9 
• 
• 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 


8 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
• 
8 

0 

• 
0 
0 

• 

0 

0 
0 
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KEBPINa  OBAPES. 

would  find  out  joor  mratake  if  yoa  tried  that 

m  at   oui  place,"  Baid  a  good  old-faahioned 

idener  of  nu^e  than  average  experience,  on 

dag  Borne   labonrera    deluging   the    inside 

rdere  of  a  house  contaiuiog  Orapea  which 

d  finished  coloaring,  and  this,  too,  on  an  an- 

daj,  which  could  not  ba  considered  a  fine 

a  the  visitor  was  asaiued  that  such  work  woa 

lone  on  days  which  were  too  wet  for  oatsida 

work  to  be  proceeded  with  hie  aurprise  was  eTidectly 

gnat,  and  he  made  np  his  mind  that  Grape-growiog  waa  an 

easf  matter  excepting  in  fte  one  locaU^  where  he  had  the 

misfortune  to  reside.     In  the  Grajte-room,  where  there  was 

nothing  bat  the  natural  eoU  for  a  floor,  the  saioe  idea  was 

uppermost.  "  How  could  it  be  possible  to  prevent  the  moisture 

rising  and  settling  on  the  fruit?"    And,  again  when  a  house 

containing  ripa  Qiapes  has  to  be  filled  with  bedding  plants, 

how  is  the  decay  of  the  finiit  to  be  prevented  ? 

It  may  be  naefid  at  the  iH«sent  time  to  enlaigo  a  little  uq 
this  subject,  as  cutting  and  preserring  Grapes  by  insertiDg 
in  water  a  portion  of  the  stem  on  which  the  bunch  is  grown 
has  become  almost  a  general  practice,  and  I  think  Uiere  is  a 
tendency  to  resort  to  it  unnecessarily  eariy.  There  are  great 
advantages,  of  coutm,  in  dealing  a  house  of  Gr^ws  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe.  The  fruit  can  be  kept  in  a  smaller  space,  and  the 
house  can  be  used  for  another  purpose  ;  but  the  principal  ad- 
vantage in  my  opinion  is,  that  the  Vines  can  be  pruned  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  have  ripened,  and  the  process  of  exhaustion 
attending  the  carrying  of  a  crop  of  fruit,  as  well  as  the  subse- 
quent bleeding  resultiag  from  lat«  pruning,  is  prevanted.  The 
latter  advantages,  which  I  put  as  the  principal,  can  be  attained 
by  cutting  the  Grapes  in  December,  and  this  I  contend  for  all 
Vines  which  are  not  to  be  forced  is  sufficiently  early,  while  for 
late  thick-skinned  Grapes,  which  are  to  be  kept  till  April  or 
Hay,  the  first  week  ia  the  new  year  is  soon  enough.  If  the 
fruit  is  severed  from  the  Vines  while  there  is  still  a  v^rous 
circulation  going  on  the  change  is  too  great,  and  the  fruit  will 
not  keep  eo  well  as  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  hang  till  some  of 
the  foliage  had  ripened  and  fallen.  As  for  a  dry  atmosphere 
being  necessary  for  keeping  or  ripening  fruit,  I  thought  that 
idea  had  been  long  ago  exploded  j  but  old  notions  die  hard,  and 
it  may  be  that  others  besides  my  visitor  still  adhere  to  it.  There 
wonid,  I  imagine,  he  no  insurmountable  difficult;  in  keeping 
Grapes  over  the  fnll  tank  in  the  Victoria  Regie  house  at  Kew, 
provided  I  had  the  conbol  of  the  heating  and  ventilatiog. 
The  keeping  of  Grapes  in  the  manner  indicated  is  simplicity 


itself  when  nodeistood.  Never  allow  a  very  low  temperature  ; 
and  when  a  high  one  is  unavoidable,  give  all  the  ventilation 
possible  before  the  rise  takes  place,  and  condensation,  which  is 
ttie  chief  cause  erf  damping  with  fmit,  flowers,  and  plants,  will 
be  prevented.  It  may  be  said  that  the  more  moisture  the  more 
danger  there  is.  Perhaps  so,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  room  so 
dry  that  oondeoHtion  would  not  t&ke  place  sufficiently  to  cause 
injury  if  yon  allowed  the  temperature  to  rise  10°  or  15*  very 
quickly,  and  I  question  if  a  moderately  moist  atmoephne 
which  is  not  stagnant  is  not  quite  as  good  for  keeping  fruit  as 
a  dry  ooe.  If  a  fixed  temperature  anywhere  between  SS"  and 
4fi°  could  be  maintained  with  a  buoyant  atmosphere,  I  imagiiw 
nobody  would  have  any  difficulty  in  keeping  Grapes  ;  but  in  the 
western  counties  especially  we  are  subjected  to  great  and  rapid 
flactoations  during  autumn,  and  it  takes  a  considerable  amount 
of  skill  and  practi(»l  experience  to  be  able  to  guard  agaisst 
any  evil  effects  from  them. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers  if  I  tell  them  that 
it  is  immaterial  whieh  end  of  the  Vine  shoot  is  inserted  in  the 
water.  Sometimee  a  bunch  is  prodaced  so  close  to  the  main 
rod  that  snfllcieDt  stem  cannot  be  cut  behind  it  to  allow  of  its 
being  inswted  in  the  water.  When  this  happens  there  ia 
always  snfflcieot  length  of  wood  beyond  the  bunch  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  will  make  no  difference  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Grapes  if  the  wood  is  placed  upside  down.  I  had  at  least  a 
doun  bunches  of  Alicante  inserted  in  this  way  last  winter, 
some  of  which  were  fte  very  last  to  be  used,  and  that  wis  o« 
the  ISth  of  Hay.  I  was  led  to  try  this  plan  on  hearing  that 
my  friend  Mr.  Wildsmith,  at  Eeckfield,  had  caused  one  of  his 
Vines  to  grow  the  reverie  way  by  pegging  the  top  down,  and 
when  rooted  to  cut  o&  its  end  which  had  the  original  roots. — 

WlLLIiM  T4YLOB, 


COCOA-NDT  FIBRE  BEFD3E. 

Since  old  Donald  Beaton  first  made  the  value  of  this  sub- 
stance known  to  horticulturists  through  the  columns  of  the 
Collage  Gordmer  many  years  ago,  hundreds  of  cultivators  have 
proved  its  worth  in  various  ways.  Much  was  published  relative 
to  its  merits  some  twenty  years  since,  but  latterly  little  reference 
has  been  made  to  it  in  the  horticnltnral  press,  conseqaeutly 
there  are  many  amateurs  and  others  who  are  not  now  well 
acquainted  with^tiie  uses  of  this  material.  To  such  an  extent 
is  this  the  case,  that  a  firm  which  manofactiiTes  this  refuse 
largely— Messrs.  Chnbb,  Round,  A  Co.,  of  HiUwall,  and  who 
adveriise  it  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal — have  received  so 
many  inquiries  that  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
special  measures  for  giring  information  on  the  subject.  A 
gardening  journal,  however,  is  appropriate  for  circulating  in- 
formation of  this  nature,  and  especially  the  Journal  which  was 
the  means  of  introducing  the  material  to  the  horticultural 
public. 

Now  that  bulbs  are  being  potted  and  plunged  to  indnca 
root-action,  it  will  not  be  inopportune  to  direct  attention  to 
this  valuable  garden  requisite.  For  amateurs  generally,  and 
those  who  have  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  particnlarly, 
this  nrticle  is  indispensable.  It  is  the  best  of  all  siibstitutee  for 
leaf  soil  for  mixing  in  composts  for  pottiog  where  a  light  in- 
gredient is  required  j  as  a  medium  for  plunging  potted  plants 
in  it  has  no  equal ;  and  for  propagating  pnrposee  it  is  employed 
largely  and  with  the  best  possible  results.  Uost  of  the  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  Ac,  that  secure  the  prizes  at  the  principal 
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London  shows  pass  their  first  stage  under  a  thick  covering  of 
this  material,  which  is  preferred  to  ashes  or  any  other  medium. 
It  harbours  neither  worms  nor  grubs,  retains  a  uniform  moisture, 
is  clean,  light,  and  altogether  beneficial,  and,  further,  being  so 
extremely  cheap  it  is  surprising  that  a  supply  of  it  is  not  pro- 
vided in- all  gardens.  Yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  it  is 
cheap  enough  for  incorporating  with  the  strong  soils  of  gar- 
dens, and  rendering  them  not  only  more  easily  workable  but 
more  fertile  \  indeed  it  was  the  striking  results  of  its  use  in 
this  respect  that  induced  Mr.  Beaton  t&  test  its  value  for 
plants  in  pots,  the  results  of  which  he  communicated  to 
your  columns  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  soil  of  the 
then  Experimental  Garden  at  Surbiton  was  so  strong,  unfertile, 
and  difficult  to  manage,  that  it  occurred  to  the  clever 
manager  and  quick-witted  observer,  that  a  few  loads  of  the 
huge  pile  of  vegetable  refuse  that  inconvenienced  the  owners 
of  a  cocoa-nut  matting  manufactory  at  Kingston  would  im- 
prove the  staple  of  his  garden.  He  was  readily  given  as  much 
as  he  liked  to  cart  away,  and  as  he  did  nothing  by  halves  he 
spread  it  on  the  ground  a  foot  thick  or  more  and  forked  it 
in.  The  efiEect  was  astonishing ;  the  flowers  and  vegetables 
that  before  could  only  be  grown  with  difficul^p^  now  grew 
luxuriantly,  and  the  value  of  the  refuse  was  established. 

Mr.  Beaton  has  written,  "  My  own  garden,  which  was  a 
poor  black  sand,  is  now  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Surrey  by 
mixing  two  parts  of  the  stuff  to  one  part  of  the  black  sand  to 
the  depth  of  18  inches ;  but  I  have  it  mixed  twice  that  depth. 
Use  it  like  leaf  mould,  or  in  lieu  of  peat ;  mulcb  and  mix 
with  it  all  kinds  of  soils.  Even  clay  can  be  made  into  potting 
loam  by  mixing  twice  its  bulk  of  the  refuse  with  it  in  two 
seasons.  When  mixed  spread  out  as  thin  as  possible  to  get 
it  well  frosted  and  sunned,  and  when  it  is  qmte  dry  in  July 
or  August  run  a  roller  over  it,  and  then  eive  it  another  frosting 
and  summering,  and  it  will  be  ready  tor  use.  This  fibre  is 
free  from  any  acid,  saline,  or  tennin  principle.  Worms  do 
not  like  it,  and  snails  and  slugs  cannot  well  crawl  over  it,  as 
it  sticks  to  them,  the  surface  of  it  being  as  dry  as  powder 
when  the  weather  is  anyways  dry.  It  is  the  best  mulching 
stuff,  and  2  inches  thick  of  it  on  a  Vine  border  would  keep 
the  surface  of  the  border  as  moist  as  need  be  a  whole  season, 
with  no  danger  about  keeping  the  air  or  the  heat  of  the  sun 
from  the  soil.  Every  plant,  Dush,  and  tree  over  the  roots  of 
which  a  few  inches  of  it  are  placed,  will  root  up  into  it  in  one 
season,  and  every  root  will  *  fox-tail'  in  it,  as  being  so  very 
porous,  so  retentive  of  moisture,  and  so  free  from  taste,  smell, 
and  qualities  which  roots  dislike,  they  ran  freely  in  it  and  feed 
abundantly  on  the  moisture  it  holds.  The  more  recent  or  fresh 
it  is  the  longer  it  will  last,  and  the  better  it  is  for  all  the 
pmposes  for  which  it  is  used.'' 

For  Ferns,  Camellias,  and  Orange  trees  it  has  been  found 
valuable ;  it  is  best  and  neatest  of  all  mulchings  for  flower 
beds  in  summer,  and  it  is  useful  for  placing  over  the  roots  of 
tender  plants  in  winter,  also  for  surradng  the  beds  of  Pinks, 
Pansies,  and  bulbs  ;  in  fact,  its  uses  are  manifold,  and  a  supply 
ought  to  be  at  the  command  of  every  gardener. — ^A  Nurseryman. 

[We  have  received  samples  of  the  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse 
from  those  who  advertise  it  in  our  columns,  and  in  each  case 
the  substence  is  of  excellent  quality.  We  have  used  it  for 
various  purposes  with  the  best  results. — Eds.] 

THE  STAPLEFORD  ROSES. 

As  the  merits  of  these  Roses  seem  to  be  up  for  discussion,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  many  if  one  or  two  of  our  amateur  Rose- 
growing  friends  would  favour  us  with  their  experience. 

One  of  our  leading  nurserymen  (Mr.  B.  Cant),  whose  knowledge 
of  what  a  Rose  is  and  should  be  I  think  none  will  dispute,  says 
in  his  catalogue,  page  13 — "  Bennett^s  new  hybrid  Tea  Roses  have 
with  me  turned  out  perfectly  worthless.  It  will  be  as  well  to 
give  them  a  trial  another  year  before  throwing  all  of  them  away, 
which  I  anticipate  will  be  their  ultimate  fate." 

At  the  dinner  upon  Uie  occasion  of  the  Rose  Show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  we  had  as  guests  two  eminent  nurserymen  and 
Roee-growers  from  the  Unit^  States.  They  were  very  decided  in 
their  opinion  as  to  the  unsuitability  of  these  Roses  for  outdoor 
culture,  but  spoke  well  of  them  for  forcing. 

If  the  constitution  of  Mr.  Bennett's  Roses  is  such  that  they 
will  not  open  in  our  moist  climate,  and  are  only  suitable  for  pot 


culture,  our  best  thanks  are  due  to  our  worthy  friend  "  D.,  Deal,^* 
for  his  seasonable  remarks,  which  will  have  prevented  many  from 
ordering,  thereby  saving  much  disappointment  next  season. — 
M.,  Chester,  

LIFTING  UNRIPE  POTATOES 

To  the  accusation  of  ^' A.  E.  B.'*  on  page  351,  that  he  has  been 
niisled  by  any  statement  of  mine,  I  emphatically  plead  not  guilty. 
*  Never  has  any  article  been  written  by  me  *'  advising  the  lifting 
of  all  Potatoes  when  still  in  a  growing  state,"  but  for  many  years 
I  have  repeatedly  urged  upon  your  readers  to  lift  the  Potatoes 
as  soon  as  growth  ceases^  and  before  the  disease  has  touched 
them.  Not  only  have  I  so  taught  but  so  acted,  not  with  invariable 
success,  for,  as  has  so  frequenUy  been  explained,  nothing  can  save 
Potatoes  from  disease  in  a  wet  summer  ;  but  given  a  few  fine  days 
at  that  critical  time  when  growth  has  ceased  and  the  ripening 
process  begun,  and  the  tubers  are  lifted,  housed,  and  invariably 
saved.  But  mark  this,  they  are  never  put  in  the  store  sheds  and 
left  for  long  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  examined  frequently  for 
about  six  weeks  afterwards,  and  the  discoveiy  of  a  single  diseiased 
tuber  is  the  signal  for  an  immediate  and  borough  overhauling 
of  the  whole  of  them.  For  the  closest  obseirer  may  overlook 
traces  of  incipient  disease  at  the  time  of  lifting ;  a  single  shower 
while  we  are  asleep  may  have  brought  it,  and  then  it  is  only  by 
the  exercise  of  great  watehfulness  and  care  that  the  crop  can  be 
saved. 

This  year,  as  was  stated,  the  entire  crop  was  lifted  and  placed 
in  the  store  sheds  early  in  August.  Since  then  the  whole  of  the 
tubers,  nearly  200  bushels,  Imve  been  handled  and  closely  ex- 
amined five  times.  They  are  now  perfectly  dry  and  sound,  well 
repaying  the  pains  and  care  bestowed  upon  them  after  the  lifting. 
Had  *'  A.  E.  B."  so  acted,  he  would  have  had  no  ^*  tale  of  horror  '* 
to  t^l.  Again  I  say  to  all,  Lift  early,  store  thinly,  keep  your  eyes 
open  and  your  wits  about^  and  do  not  hastily  condemn  a  well- 
tned  plan  simply  because  you  do  not  understand  it. — Edwabd 

LUCKHUBST.  

The  failure  of  "  A.  E.  B.''  detailed  on  page  851  has,  I  am  con- 
vinced, arisen  from  some  error  in  management^  and  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  system  that  has  been  practised  successfully  by  Mr. 
Luckhurst  and  other  cultivators  for  many  years.  I  am  not  aware 
that  anyone  has  advocated  the  lifting  of  *'all"  Potatoes  when  still 
in  a*' growing  state."  What  has  been  advised  and  adopted  with 
uniformly  satisfactory  results,  is  the  lifting  of  the  crop  immediately 
the  tubers  have  attained  their  full  size,  not  waiting  for  the  haulm 
to  decay.  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  taken  up  my  crops 
of  early  Potatoes  as  soon  as  the  tubers  attained  their  full  size, 
whether  the  haulm  was  green  or  not,  and  not  in  one  instance  has 
anything  like  such  a  disastrous  result  followed  as  that  recorded 
by  your  correspondent.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  haulm 
being  "  green  "  and  the  crop  "  still  growing."  There  is  a  cessation 
of  growth  where  the  tubers  have  attained  their  full  size ;  and  i^ 
as  is  nearly  always  the  case  with  the  early  varieties,  this  occurs 
before  the  disease  sets  in,  the  taking-up  of  the  crop,  or  the  puUing- 
up  of  the  haulm,  leaves  the  produce  sound.  If  the  fungus  has 
attacked  the  foliage  before  the  removal  of  the  haulm  or  the  digging 
of  the  crop,  tiien  the  early  digging  or  haulm-removal  goes  for 
nothing,  and  the  lifted  produce  will  decay.  I  have  never  been 
able  in  this  cold  northern  district  to  save  the  late  crops,  such  as 
Paterson^s  Victoria  and  York  Regents,  by  the  practice  in  question, 
simply  because  the  tubers  have  not  attained  their  full  size  before 
the  disease  has  set  in  ;  but  in  the  district  in  which  Mr.  Luckhurst 
labours  the  crops  are  earlier,  and  he  succeeds  in  saving  late  as 
well  as  early  vari^^ies.  As  proof  of  the  safety  of  the  practice 
advocated  by  Mr.  Luckhurst  when  rightly  carried  out,  I  am 
intimately  acquainted  with  a  cultivator  who  has  adopted  it  for 
forty  years  without  failure,  and  his  stock  of  Early  Ashleaf  so  long 
preserved  is  as  productive  as  ever. — ^A  Nobthbrn  Gabdenkb. 


Injury  to  Wellinotonia  GiaANTEA.— Mr.  Geo.  Parkin  writes 
as  follows  in  the  "Journal  of  Forestry:"— "This  magnificent 
tree  seems  to  have  fallen  in  for  a  full  share  of  the  injury 
which  has  been  inflicted  this  summer  upon  almost  all  kin<k  of 
trees,  whether  deciduous,  evergreen,  or  Conifers,  by  the  different 
insect  tribes.  There  are  a  few  fine  specimens  of  the  Wellingtonia 
gigantea  on  the  Wortley  estate,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Whamcliffe, 
varying  in  height  from  5  feet  to  30  feet,  the  lesser  portion  of 
which  are  still  in  the  nursery  grounds.  About  the  beginning  of 
last  month  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
tips  of  the  branches,  which,  as  well  as  the  leading  shoots,  were 
drooping  and  turning  brown.  On  carefully  examining  the  trees 
I  found  them  infested  with  a  kind  of  spider,  rather  transparent, 
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Bnd  which,  in  my  opinion,  la  the  cftiue  of  the  disease,  e&ch  family 
being  carefnllj  protected  from  the  wet  and  cold  bj  a  well  woven 
coTeriBg  of  inaect  wings  and  bodies,  small  leaves,  kc,  aboat  the 
die  erf  a  Udy's  thimble.  These  coyeringe  yeried  in  number  from 
two  to  siz  on  each  tree ;  some  of  them  enclosed  a  gteenigh- looking 
egg,  in  the  centre  at  the  top,  the  old  spider  sitting  underneath  it, 
no  doobt  in  the  act  of  incnbation.  Bome  of  the  habitations  or 
coverings  are  attached  to  the  stems,  others  hanging  onderneath 
the  branches,  which  were  each  occupied  by  a  family  of  yonng 
ones,  varying  in  nniober  from  six  to  twelve,  as  for  oa  I  could 
ascertain,  about  the  size  of  a  small  shot  com,  each  teat  being  well 
protected  from  their  stronger  enemies  by  massire  webs.  Uy  Grst 
object  was  to  cnt  off  the  branches  most  affected,  and  destroy  as 
much  as  possible  the  holds  of  the  invaden.  I  have  since  applied 
thiee  or  Kinr  solutions  of  paraffin  and  water,  bnC  with  little  eSect. 
J  am  now  trying  a  similar  sototion  of  soft  soap,  and  sprinkling 
the  groond  with  lime,  which  I  hope  may  have  the  desired  effect. 


t  Paradise  stock  wilt  take  up  very  little  i 
commence  bearing  the  second  year  after  planting.  Pears  succeed 
best  planted  against  w^b,  but  good  fmic  may  be  procured  from 
pynmid«  grafted  on  tbe  Qaince.  They  require  abont  tbe  same 
treatment  as  Apples.  The  best  varieties  for  siiccessioa  arc  Doyenne 
d'Et^,  Benrr6  d'Amanlis,  Flemish  Rcanty,  Beurr^  Hardy,  Beurti 
Bnpcrfin,  Marie  Louise,  Benrrd  Diel,  Doycnn^  du  Cornice,  Oansel's 
Bttgamol^  DoTondeau,  Josepbine  de  Malines,  Thompson's,  Olou 
Horcean,  Winter  Nclis,  and  Knight's  Monarch.— Feuit  Obowbb. 


VALORADIA  PLUMBAGIN0IDE8. 
This  cbaiming  little  plant  is  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Flnmbago  Larpentie,  but  tbe  above  ia  accepted  as  the  correct  title 
by  the  best  authorities,  as  there  is  some  triSing  difference  between 
the  genera  Plumbago  and  Valoradia,  though  to  a  casual  observer 
Umj  appear  very  similar.  Its  chief  recommendations  are  tbe 
brilliant  blue  colour  o(  the  flowers  and  the  Ute  period  at  which 
they  aie  prodnced,  the  plant  io  tbe  south  of  England  often  being 
very  attractive  until  near  tho  end  of  the  present  month.  Unfor- 
tonately,  however,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  frost 
often  destroys  it,  especially  in  exposed  positions  ;  but  in  such 
locsditiea  it  should  be  grown  in  pots,  succeeding  well  in  a  cold 
frame  or  coot  house.  Whether  planted  out  or  grown  in  pots  a 
rich  loamy  soil  is  required  to  obtain  it  in  the  best  condition. 


Valoradia  plnmbaginoides  has  been  in  this  country  upwards  of 


Gardener  a  short  time  after  the  plant  was  introduced — namely, 
in  1848,  may  be  iateresting.  Under  the  heading  "  New  Plants  " 
be  wrote  thus  :— "  Tbe  charms  of  novelty  are  nowhere  more 
irresistible  than  in  the  garden,  and  this  often  leads  to  some 
blunders.  Yon  hear  or  read  of  such-and-such  fine  plants  '  coming 
one,'  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  your  very  fingers  itch  to  possess 
tbem  ;  bat  after  laying  out  a  handsome  sum  to  procure  them  you 
soon  find  that  they  are  no  better  than  they  should  be.    I  shall 

fledge  my  word,  however,  that  no  one  who  will  buy  the  plant  that 
shall  name  tO'day  wilt  ever  feel  a  disappointment  respecting  it. 
It  is  from  the  island  of  Chusan,  on  tbe  coast  of  China,  and  is  called 
Plumbago  Larpents.  Plumbago  means  Leadwort.  The  second  ia  a 
complimentary  name  to  Lady  Larpent,  who  was  so  Incky  u  to 


PLANTING  APPLE  AND  PEAK  TREES. 

As  the  season  will  soon  be  at  hand  for  planting  fruit  trees  I 
think  a  few  lenuuks  will  not  be  inopportooe  to  amateur  planters. 
To  commence  vrith  :  Most  people  prefer  site,  quality,  and  quantity 
of  (rcitB,  and  to  obtain  such  you  must  have  good  trees,  to  be  after- 
wards well  attended  to  as  regards  dressing  and  pruning. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  plant  Apples  on  the  Crab  stock  in  a 
kitchen  garden,  as  they  grow  too  freely  and  require  too  much  prim- 
ing. For  orohard  planting  Apples  on  the  Crab  are  preferable,  as 
they  grow  freely  and  only  require  the  branches  to  be  thinned 
onl^  cutting  out  those  tluit  are  inclined  to  cross  others.  For 
kitchen-ga^en  planting  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock  ore  the  best 
eiUiei  lot  pyramids  or  espalieto.  They  come  ioto  (tearing  much 
sooner  than  those  on  the  Crab,  besides  bearing  much  finer  fruit. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Pear,  those  on  the  Quince  being  much 
finer  and  come  into  bearing  quicker  than  those  on  the  Peoror  l^ee 
stock.  Trees  that  bare  the  soil  dug  amongat  them  produce  better 
fruit  than  those  with  the  soil  left  un£itiirbed.  After  planting,  which 
should  be  just  as  the  leaives  ore  falling,  mulch  with  long  litter. 
The  first  year  after  planting  they  will  require  very  little  pruning  j 
the  following  seasoa  treat  asestablished  trees.  The  lateral  growths 
should  be  pruned-in  about  the  lost  week  in  Aogast,  which  will 
expose  the  fruit  to  the  sun  and  air,  besides  ripening  tbe  buds  for 
the  following  season.  At  the  winter  pruning  the  ihoots  may  be 
cnt  in  close  to  the  fruit  buds.  U  large  fruits  are  required  they 
mnst  be  thinned. 

The  best  Apples  to  grow  for  certainty  of  crop  are,  for  cnlinar? 
porpoaes,  Bckunville  Seedling,  Lord  Suffield,  Btirling  Castle,  Al- 
£riBton,I>ordI>erby,  Emperor  Alexander,  U^rede  Manage,  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling,  Warner's  King,  Cellini,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Gloria 
MmKU,  and  I^dington  Seedling,  The  above  almost  always  pro- 
duce a  crop.  For  dessert  the  foBowing  are  good— Ribaton  Pippin, 
Ashmeod's  Eemel,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Old  Nonpareil,  Braddick's 
Konpareil,  King  of  tbe  Pippins,  Golden  Reinette,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Cornish  Oilliflower,  Court  Penda  Plat,  Melon  Apple,  Cox's 


Fig.  M.— VilsniU*  plmntikClDOldu. 


blue-Sowering  pot  plant  that  will  flower  aa  eoaily  as  a  Fuchsia 
from  Jane  till  the  frost  comes,  and  in  less  that  two  years  will  be 
io  every  cottage  garden  in  the  kingdom.  Although  it  waa  sold 
last  August  aa  high  as  16«.  each  plant  it  may  be  hod  now  for 
3f.  6({,,  and  before  the  end  of  oext  May  I  should  not  wondei  to 
see  them  advertised  at  9*.  the  long  doien,  and  all  this  because  11 
comes  from  cuttings  as  easily  as  ^e  new  Verbenas." 

The  prediction  conoeming  the  price  has  been  verified,  for  good 
roots  can  be  obtained  for  ^A.  each,  and  the  stock  is  readily  In- 
creased by  cuttings.  The  fiowers  are  slightly  fugacious,  but  they 
are  produced  very  abundantly  in  favourable  positions,  the  brilliant 
blue  colour  gradually  becoming  a  deep  violet  as  the  flowers  grew 
older.  The  annexed  engraving  fairly  represents  the  charaotos  of 
foliage  and  flowere,  but  the  plant  is  slightly  straggling  in  its 
growth,  except  when  very  luinriant, — L.  C, 


The  Grape  Tomato.— On  one  of  the  aide  ahelves  in  the  tcm- 
pemte  house  at  Kew  may  now  be  seen  some  fine  examples  of  the 
Oiape  Tomato.  The  plants  are  nearly  2  feet  high  and  about 
1^  foot  through,  traioM  round  three  or  four  stokes.  There  are 
seretal  bunches  of  frait  on  each  plant,  tbe  individual  berries 
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being  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow's  egg  and  bright  red  in  colour. 
Employed  as  tbej  are  at  Kew,  dotted  between  the  other  foliage 

giants,  it  is  leallv  surprising  what  a  cheerful  appearance  they 
ave.  That  was  the  first  time  1  had  seen  tiiiem  grown  in  pots,  and 
under  more  liberal  treatment  it  would  mi^e  a  plant  worthy  a 
place  in  a  conservatory.  Intermixed  with  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  it  would  have  a  very  pretty  effect. — ^Visitor. 


GLADIOLUS  DISEASE. 


^  B.  P.  B.,"  on  page  823,  has  struck  what  I  hope  is  but  a  key- 
note to  an  interesting  oyerture.  I  with  him  await  with  interest 
the  contribution  of  '*D.,  Bcal^^  with  regard  to  this  year's  ex- 
perience. I  have  now  successfully  cultivated  these,  the  grandest 
of  all  our  autumn  flowers,  for  several  years.  This  I  may  say, 
after  the  testimony  expressed  in  the  presence  of  our  friend  "  D., 
JDmX^^  at  Helensburgh,  and  the  fact  that  an  extra  prize  was 
awarded  me  last  month  at  the  Show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  in  Edinburgh.  What  is  tiie  sequel  7  I 
have  drawn  out  of  the  ground  and  burnt  the  conns  that  produced 
the  spikes  so  much  admired  in  the  Waverley  market  Among 
these  was  De  Mirbel  which  never  failed  me  before  This  I  flowered 
literally  from  bottom  to  top,  and  tiiose  who  grow  the  variety  will 
know  what  nineteen  open  flowers  of  De  Mirbel  mean.  Then 
followed,  I  mean  to  the  waste  heap  and  cremation,  Adolphe 
Brongniart,  Andromeda,  Brennus,  Carnation,  Daubenton,  Lady 
Bridport,  Le  Phaze,  Pictus,  Psyche,  and  others.  Now  comes 
the  difficulty.  I  once  wrote  to  our  Journal  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  specified  Madame  Desportes,  Meyerbeer,  and  Ondlne 
as  the  varieties  that  failed  regularly  with  me  and  my  neighbour 
amateurs.  Well,  one  out  of  three  corms  of  Madame  Desportes 
has  gone,  and  not  one  of  the  others  I  have  mentioned  as  bad 
keepers,  and  which  I  made  up  my  mind  to  purchase  every  spring. 

—A  NOBTHBBN  AUATEUB. 


PLANTING  POTATOES  IN  THE  AUTUMN. 

I  HATE  been  preparing  some  ground  to-day,  more  by  way  of 
experiment  than  otherwise,  for  early  Potatoes,  and  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to  a  subject  of  import- 
ance, with  the  hope  that  those  who  habitually  plant  at  this  time 
of  the  year  may  be  induced  to  give  us  their  experience.  A  few 
words  on  each  of  the  following  heads  would  be  useful— the  soil, 
sets,  manure,  and  preservation  against  frost  The  main  point  to 
be  kept  in  view  is  the  latter,  and  this  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  considering  all  the  rest  The  soil  cannot  be  too  friable  from 
this  standpoint,  as  frost  cannot  enter  so  easily  nor  moisture  be 
retained  as  if  not  possessing  that  characteristic ;  and  the  non- 
retention  of  moisture  means  that  the  sets  are  less  liable  to  decay 
and  the  soil  less  liable  to  be  congealed.  I  am  using  a  prepared  space 
by  a  warm  south  wall.  The  sets  have  been  thoroughly  ripened  and 
greened ;  and  though  I  have  had  the  large  tubers  cut  and  cau- 
terised with  slaked  lime,  I  prefer  for  this  planting  to  use  whole  small 
tubers,  as  beiDg  healthier  and  less  liable  to  decay  in  a  wet  season. 
At  present  1  am  trying  Ashleaf  Kidney,  Early  Rose,  and  Bresee's 
Peerless,  still  keeping  in  view  their  preservation  in  early  spring. 
I  am  using  old  hotbed  manure  exposed  some  time  and  now  rather 
dry.  In  any  soil  with  this  no  moisture  can  lodge.  I  do  not  agree 
with  those  who  recommend  no  manure  for  autumn  Potatoes.  As 
a  precautionary  measure  it  is  generally  recommended  to  put  the 
sets  2  inches  deeper  than  usual. — W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel, 

Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  questions  through  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  ?  My  master  went  out  last  week  and 
saw  the  best  (as  he  said)  horticulturist  in  England,  who  told 
him  to  plant  Potatoes  in  October,  as  they  are  much  better  than 
those  planted  in  spring.  The  gentleman  told  him  the  system 
was  quite  a  new  one.  I  ventured  to  say  it  was  not  new,  as 
I  feel  sure  I  read  of  it  in  the  Journal  a  long  time  back.  Can 
you  tell  me  tie  numbers  it  is  in,  how  old  the  practice  is,  and 
where  it  originated  ?  Our  Potatoes  are  to  be  planted  at  onoe. — 
Wimbledon. 

[This  "  new  '*  mode  of  planting  Potetoes  in  the  autumn  is  in 
reality  a  very  old  one.    So  far  as  we  know  the  first  person  who 

Sublicly  advocated  autumn  planting  was  Mr.  James  lindall,  gar- 
ener  to  J.  Errington,  Esq.,  of  Beaufort  House,  Durham.  He  has 
steted  that  he  adopted  the  practice  in  1820,  and  published  his 
recommendation  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  Durham."  In  the  very  first  number  of  the  Cottage  Gardener 
the  system  is  referred  to  approvingly,  and  in  the  first  half-yearly 
volume  more  is  published  relative  to  the  practice  than  probably 
in  any  other  work.  In  the  years  1844,  1846,  and  1846  the 
practice  was  adopted  by  many  cultivators,  and  often  very  suc- 


cessfully. For  instance,  Mr.  Barnes  of  Bicton,  who  was  known 
as  one  of  the  most  practical  gardeners  of  the  day,  wrote  as  follows 
in  1846  : — "  We  have  had  astonishing  crops  of  Potatoes  this  season 
from  the  autumn-planted,  and  what  we  have  left  in  store  keep 
veiy  well  in  charred  matters.  Our  seed  tubers,  too,  at  present 
are  sound  and  good,  having  no  appearance  of  disease ;  but  ttwn. 
they  have  been  well  dressed  with  soot  and  charred  sawdust,  wi& 
a  small  portion  of  slacked  lime  added,  and  well  greened.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  with  them  at  present.  Though  our  autumn-planted 
crops  are  so  abundant,  we  nave  none  wor&  digging  or  taking  up 
from  those  planted  in  spring.*' 

Tet  notwithstanding  much  evidence  that  was  published  m 
favour  of  the  practice  the  system  never  became  general,  possibly 
because  it  was  not  always  correctly  carried  out,  that  it  did  not 
succeed  equally  well  under  all  seasons,  or  it  was  not  well  adapted 
for  all  soils  and  districts.  It  is  certain  that  the  plan  never 
became  common  in  the  large  Potato-growing  districts  of  Lincoln- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  nor  was  it  practised  or  advocated  by  sudi 
experienced  cultivators  as  Mr.  Fenn  or  the  late  Mr.  B.  Fish ;  nor 
is  it  adopted  now  by  such  gardeners  as  Mr.  Abbey,  Mr.  Luckhurst, 
and  others ;  indeed,  the  great  majority  of  gardeners  find  it  ad- 
vantageous to  store  and  prepare  the  seed  intelligently  and  plant 
in  spring.  This  also  is,  we  think,  tiie  practice  of  the  Poteto 
fanciers  whose  object  is  to  grow  the  best  produce  for  exhilntion. 
Potetoes  that  have  been  planted  in  autumn  in  some  strong  soils 
have  not  come  up  regulaudy  on  account  of  the  soil  settling  so 
close  and  firmly  round  the  tubers  by  the  vrinter's  rains,  and  then 
being  "  baked  "  by  the  sun  in  early  spring.  The  land  also,  uadar 
field  culture  at  any  rate,  could  not  be  so  w^  cleaned  when 
planted  in  autumn,  and  weeds  (^ten  gained  the  ascendency.  In 
your  district  the  soil  is  light,  and  autumn  pknting  will  probably 
succeed.  Try  it  and  let  us  know  the  result  The  tubers  should 
be  covered  6  inches  deep,  and  they  will  be  safe  from  frost ;  in 
colder  localities  they  should  be  planted  a  little  deeper.  We  will 
readily  publish  the  experience  of  those  who  have  proved  the 
ftdvanteges  or  disadvantages  of  this  Tery  old  system  of  culture.] 


EVEELASTING  PEAS. 


The  ETcrlaeting  Peas  seem  to  me  neglected.  They  may  be 
made  to  do  good  service  in  many  aspects.  Perhaps  their  best 
position  is  a  back  row  in  large  borders  and  open  spaces  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  covering  old  stumps.  They  are  fine  on  lawns, 
and  for  trelliswork  and  rockery.  We  do  SOTietimes  see  Lotbyms 
latifolius  and  L.  latifolius  albus,  L.  splendens,  L.  tuberosos,  L. 
grandiflorus,  L.  mutebilis,  and  L.  maritimus ;  but  others,  such  as 
Lathyrus  rotundifolins,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  raoe, 
ought  to  be  in  every  herbaceous  border,  but  is  seldom  seen.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  6  feet  in  good  loam,  and  is  covered  wi&  a 
profusion  of  beautiful  reddish-crimson  fiowers  for  a  long  time  in 
the  summer.  Lathyrus  magellanicus  is  very  beautiful.  I  do  not 
mean  what  many  know  as  Lord  Anson's  blue  P^  There  appears 
to  be  some  confusion  between  this  and  L.  magellanicus,  which  is 
from  Cape  Horn  introduced  many  years  ago,  a  bluish-purple 
Everlasting  Pea.  I  am  afraid  this  will  be  very  bad  to  meet  witii ; 
1  have  not  seen  it  for  a  long  time.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  our 
Journal  tell  us  where  it  can  be  obtained  7  Such  a  plant  ought  not 
to  remain  neglected.  There  are  others  that  might  be  named,  bat 
the  above  will  suffice ;  they  are  useful  where  cut  flowers  are  in 
demand.  Good  sandy  loam  will  meet  their  requirements.  They 
cannot  endure  stegnant  moisture,  though  bearing  drought  well. 
They  may  be  incr^sed  by  division,  but  are  more  readily  increased 
by  seed  sown  either  in  pots  or  borders  in  the  spring. — LATHTKUBi 


FUNGI  A  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE. 

We  appear  to  make  but  little  progress  in  our  discussion  of  tiris 
subject,  for  Mr.  Luckhurst  seems  solely  occupied  with  the  object 
of  endeavouring  to  support  the  opinions  he  has  so  often  expressed 
in  the  pages  of  the  Journal ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  he 
were  not  quite  so  positive  in  his  assertions,  and  manifested  more 
desire  to  discover  the  correct  view  of  the  matter,  it  would  give 
more  chance  of  our  arriving  at  an  understanding.  I  accept  the 
explanation  that  his  remarks  only  apply  to  the  three  instances 
we  have  discussed,  but  I  am  not  the  only  individual  who  placed 
a  wider  signification  upon  his  first  statement ;  and  if  it  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  apply  only  to  Uie  Potato  disease.  Peach  blister, 
and  the  shanking  of  Grapes,  the  expression  '*  every  instance  *'  was 
misleading.  He  also  could  not  Iwre  read  my  last  communication 
very  carefully,  or  he  would  have  seen  that  I  did  not  imply  fn  any 
way  that  he  was  alone  in  his  opinion,  for  my  remarks  applied  to 
the  shanking  of  Grapes,  the  fungoid  cause  of  which  has  been  ad« 
yanced  by  Mr.  Hamson  Weir  and  only  l^  him  as  liar  as  I  know 
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and  therefore  it  ooaM  not  be  tricen  as  a  funeral  opliiion.  As  for 
my  not  having  given  any  reason  for  the  f ongns  causing  discolor^ 
stion  of  tiie  foliage,  Ifir.  Lnc^drarst  appears  to  be  troubled  with  a 
peeuiittrly  short  meiiK»y.  He  should  r^id  my  obserrations  on  page 
280  again ;  and  for  their  worthleseness^  let  me  tell  him  that  he  is 
totally  incapable  of  disproving  that  the  mycelium  does  act  in  a 
poisonons  manner,  {«odticing  discoloration  of  the  tissues.  His 
lefig  and  close  observation  al^t  '*  legitima^  growth  "  and  '*  legiti- 
mate functions  '*  having  ceased  before  the  disMse  attacira  the  plants 
will  not  establiA  his  case,  for  I  and  others  have  repeatedly 
observed  instuioes  to  the  ooBtraiy.  So  the  question  requires  no 
further  answer  than  that  his  ezperi^ice  is  not  in  accordance  with 
mine. 

Af  t»  twice  requesting  an  explanation  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance that  the  Peronospom  inrcstans  suddenly  appeared  in  this 
country  in  IB45  accompanied  \fj  the  Potato  disease,  Mr.  Luck- 
hurst,  who  was  evidently  not  prepared  to  answer  it-  directly, 
replies  in  a  truly  Hibernian  manner  by  a^ing  another  question, 
"  Will  *  8.'  kindly  g^ve  hia  authOTity  for  the  statement  that  Pero- 
nospora  infestaxis  was  unknown  in  this  country  before  1845  ?*' 
My  authority  is  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  a  scientific  gentleman  of 
high  repute,  who  was  among  the  first  who  investigated  the  cause 
of  the  Potato  disease,  and  who  has  probably  spent  more  vears  in 
Ihe  study  of  the  lower  orders  of  ^e  vegetable  kingdom  than  Mr. 
Luckhurst  has  weeks.  He  has  stated  it  in  several  places,  but  one 
peihape  that  will  be  conveniently  consulted  by  your  correspondent 
18  the  "  Treasury  of  Botany,"  page  923,  1876. 

Taming  to  the  Peach  Ulster  I  observe  a  struige  inconsistency 
in  Mr.  Luckhurst* s  statements.  On  page  302  he  said,  **  Plant  two 
Peach  trees  of  the  same  variety  side  by  side,  screen  one  from  the 
wind,  but  let  it  be  fully  open  to  the  air,  and  there  will  be  no 
blister,"  and  he  further  says  that  the  unprotected  tree  **  will  be 
blistered  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  exposure ; "  but 
on  page  346  he  is  afraid  I  am  not  a  close  observer,  or  I  should 
be  aware  '*  how  worthless  are  all  ordinary  forms  of  shelter,"  of 
which  I  am  certainly  not  aware,  for  it  is  directly  contrary  to 
everyday  experi^ice,  and  in  the  instance  which  I  cited  the  pro- 
tection from  winds  was  as  efficient  as  could  possibly  be  afforded 
outside,  yet  the  blister  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  Having  first 
positively  asserted  that  wherever  the  wind  can  affect  the  trees  it 
produces  blister,  he  infers  that  wherever  blister  is  seen  the  wind 
nas  produced  it — a  very  original  mode  of  argument,  but  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  as  if  he  could  prove  the  first  assertion  the 
o^ier  would  not  necessarily  be  correct  As  to  the  plants  being 
free  from  blister  in  the  houses,  I  may  say  that  though  an  instance 
to  the  contrary  has  not  come  under  my  own  observation,  yet  an 
intelligent  gardener  friend  of  mine  who  has  had  long  and  varied 
experience  assures  me  that  he  has  several  times  seen  it  occur  in 
houses.  I  entertain  no  doubt  respecting  the  actual  cause  of 
the  blister,  but  the  conditions  particularly  favouring  its  produc- 
tion are  not  so  clear.  I  believe  that  a  thorough  ripening  of  the 
wood  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  preventing  it,  and  if  that  be  the 
case  immaturity  of  the  growtii  or  looseness  of  the  tissue  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  its  requirements.  Mr.  Luckhurst  has  not  yet 
given  us  an  example  of  anything  similar  to  blistering  being  pro- 
dnced  in  other  trees  or  plants  by  the  cold  winds  alone. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  my  reasons  for  believmg 
that  fungi  cause  the  Potato  disease  and  Peach  blister.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  the  disease  is  invariably  accompanied  by  the 
ftmgns  Peronospora  infestans,  its  mycelium  or  spores  being  found 
in  eveiy  portion  of  the  Potato  haulm  or  tuber  that  presents  the 
ordinary  appearances  of  the  disease.  It  is  known  beyond  all  dis- 
pute that  the  fungus  is  capable  of  producing  the  rapid  decay 
which  takes  place  in  the  haulm.  It  only  appears  under  certain 
conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture.  And  lastly,  both  the 
disease  and  ^te  fungus  were  unknown  in  this  country  before  1845, 
though  the  Potato  bad  been  in  cultivation  for  above  a  hundred 
years  before,  and  since  we  have  never  been  free  from  it.  I  con- 
sider the  Peach  blister  to  be  caused  by  the  fungus  Ascomyces 
deformans,  because  it  is  perfectly  adequate  to  the  effects.  It 
always  accompanies  ^e  mister,  and  is  not  found  upon  Peach 
trees  at  any  other  time,  and  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  blistering 
of  the  foliage  could  be  produced  by  any  but  internal  injury.  The 
condition  suitable  for  this  fungus  is,  however,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  not  qoite  clear,  bat  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  much 
depends  upcii  the  ripeness  or  immaturity  of  the  wood. — S. 


DUBINO  the  last  fiew  weeks  ^le  issues  of  the  Journal  of  fforti' 
MflfVTvhave  contained  communications  from  various  correspon- 
dents, who  have  ably  championed,  or  assailed,  as  the  case  might 
be,  the  claims  of  fungi  to  the  honour  (?)  of  producing  disease  in 
plants.  On  the  one  side  their  ideas  have  been  expressed  by  a  full 
and  lucid  explmatien  of  the  conditions  under  wkicfa  ttie  texture 


of  the  Potato  foliage,  and  also  that  of  the  Peach  becomes  injured, 
or  it  may  be  said  diseased,  from  climatic  causes,  such  as  cold  or 
wet ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  this  ruptured  state  of  the  tissues  of 
the  leaf  is  the  cause  of  Potato  disease.  Peach  blister,  &c.  While 
on  the  other  hand  equally  good  reason  is  shown,  supported  by 
strong  facts,  that  fungi  cause  disease  in  those  cases. 

Microscopic  research  has  been  said  to  prove  that  when  subjected 
to  excessive  wet  the  cells  of  the  Potato  foliage  become  ruptured. 
The  microscope  has  also  shown  the  mycelium  of  the  Peronospora 
infestans  present  as  soon  as  disease  appears  on  the  Potato  leaf. 

Now  it  may  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  venture  upon  giving  my 
ideas  when  the  subject  has  been  ably  handled  by  writers  of 
acknowledged  talent  in  those  matters,  but  I  cannot  help  venturing 
the  opinion  that,  if  we  accept  as  facts  that  the  foliage  of  the 
Potato  and  Peach  become  vulnerable  from  one  cause  and  is  then 
attacked  by  fungus,  we  have  two  concurrent  circumstances  as 
causes  producing  an  effect  which  we  call  Potato  disease.  From 
this  I  would  deduce  that  it  is  illogical  to  call  one  the  effect  of  the 
other.— B.  Ceossling,  Coitle  Gardens^  St,  Fagaru, 

OLD  CUCUMBER  PLANTS. 

THE  remarks  on  the  above  subject  by  "A  Kitchew  Gar- 
dener," on  page  325,  were  read  with  great  interest  by  many 
gardeners,  and  in  continuation  I  wish  to  gfive  a  few  of  my  observ- 
ations. If  you  can  keep  the  old  stems  in  good  condition  they 
will  produce  fruit  for  a  whole  year  ;  but  whether  it  is  profitable 
to  do  so  is  another  question.  The  grand  secret  of  successful 
Cucumber-growing  is  cleanliness,  for  unless  the  foliage  be  clean 
no  very  satisfactory  results  can  be  expected.  This  year  plants 
put-in  in  January  are  now  in  full  bearing,  and  I  have  cut  since 
March  1 700  fine  Cucumbers.  I  have  examined  the  plants  to-day  and 
find  them  likely  to  last  as  long  as  I  wish  to  keep  them — namely, 
until  Christmas,  when  my  early  plants  will  be  in  a  bearing  state. 
To  keep  Cucumbers  in  good  condition  they  must  never  be 
neglected  in  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  also  they  must 
be  thoroughly  syringed  at  least  once  a  day  with  tepid  water.  I 
place  the  water  cans  on  the  pipes,  and  find  the  water  sufficiently 
warm  either  for  supplying  to  tiie  roots  in  the  morning  or  syring- 
ing in  the  afternoon.  The  house  is  80  feet  long,  a  lean-to,  though 
tanks  take  up  4  feet  at  each  end  of  the  bed.  Frequent  top-dress- 
ing is  attended  to,  and  I  prefer  giving  a  little  at  a  time  to  a 
great  depth  at  once.  I  plant  3  feet  apart  and  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  foliage  and  wood  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  as  it 
helps  to  thicken  the  stems.  I  have  only  lost  one  plant,  and  this 
damped  off  at  the  collar.  To  maintain  a  regular  supply  of  Cucum- 
bers the  treatment  should  be  regular  as  regards  temperature, 
ventilation,  tying,  and  stopping.  I  examine  my  plants  once, 
sometimes  twice  or  three  times  a  week ;  by  so  doing  I  have  a  con- 
stant supply  of  young  wood  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  leaves.  I 
have  grown  several  varieties  here,  but  none  have  equalled  the 
Telegraph,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  I  noticed 
this  spring  that  I  cut  from  plants  of  Telegraph  three  limes  the 
quantity  of  good  fruits  that  I  obtained  from  the  same  number  of 
plants  of  any  other  variety.  It  is  advantageous  to  afford  a  little 
shade,  at  least  when  the  sun  is  very  bright.  I  do  it  in  this  way : 
I  obtain  a  few  lumps  of  lime  and  slake  it  in  a  pail  and  employ  it 
hot,  placing  it  <m  the  glass  very  lightly  with  a  brush,  and  it  lasts 
all  through  the  summer.  I  have  kept  the  fires  in  all  through 
the  summer.  I  find  that  it  is  best  to  do  so,  especially  in  changeaUe 
weather,  regulating  the  heat  by  the  valves.  I  know  that  there 
are  various  opinions  as  to  bottom  heat,  but  from  experience  I 
think  there  is  little  danger  of  having  too  much,  provided  water 
is  supplied  in  proportion. 

In  concluding  I  will  sum  up  the  requirements  of  Cucumbers  in 
a  few  words. .  To  grow  them  well  necessitates  hard  work,  constant 
attention,  judicious  watering,  regular  syringing,  liberal  top-diess- 
ings,  and  fire  heat  accordmg  to  the  weather,  but  I  make  no  attempt 
to  keep  the  temperature  at  a  fixed  degree,  as  common  sense  tells 
me  to  do  this  must  be  wrong.  In  addition  to  the  regular  watering 
and  syringing  in  hot  weatl^r  the  plants  are  greatly  benefited  by 
damping  the  paths  and  beds  during  the  morning,  or  say  about  noon. 
Keep  your  plants  pinched  and  tied  regularly,  and  cut  the  fruit  as 
soon  as  ready.  Always  close  the  house  early  before  the  sun  loses 
its  power,  as  by  so  doing  yon  save  much  fire  heat  and  benefit  the 
plants.— Stephbn  Castle,  The  Vijufyard,  West  Lynn,  IkrfcHk, 

Japanese  Anemones. — I  was  very  pleased  to  see  these  so  pro* 
minently  advertised  in  your  columns  last  week,  as  they  are  plants 
of  such  sterling  merit  that  everybody  ought  to  grow  them.  Owing 
to  the  number  of  hardy  and  other  pl^ts  now  advertised  and 
spoken  of  in  the  papers,  it  can  be  no  small  matter  for  anyone  to 
select  those  which  are  really  good  and  useful,  as  it  is  well  known 


that  many  of  the  so-called  hardy  flowers  possess  no  decorative 
value ;  but  if  nnrserymeD,  who  know  the  value  of  plants  and 
flowers  better  than  most  people,  would  only  advertise  those  that 
aie  really  good,  they  would  do  good  service  to  all  lovers  of  useful 
flowers.  We  have  both  the  white  and  pink  varieties  of  the  above 
growing  out  of  doors  and  under  glass  here,  and  for  all  purposes 
and  all  positions  of  a  floral  decorative  character  there  are  few 
flowers  equal  to  them. — J.  Muib. 

THE  SNOWBERRY. 

This  shrub  (Symphoricarpus  racemosus)  when  in  beautiful 
berry  at  this  season  occasionally  proves  very  useful.  In  a  few 
wreaths  of  choice  flowers  which  have  passed  through  my  hands  of 
late  some  of  the  clusters  of  tbis  were  greatly  admired.  I  send 
you  a  few  sprays,  ^ough  this  season  I  have  gathered  many  much 
finer.  Our  plaiits  for  the  last  few  years  have  been  laden  with 
white  berries ;  indeed,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  fruit  so  abun- 
dant. They  are  growing  in  the  fowl  yard,  and  whether  with  the 
hens  being  so  much  under  them  and  the  manure  being  washed 
down  to  the  roots  is  ti^e  cause  or  not  of  the  fertility  I  cannot  say. 
— R»  M* 

[Such  very  fine  pure  white  clusters  of  fruit  as  you  have  sent 
are  valuable  for  many  decorative  purposes. — Eds.] 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Thb  theory  which  "Inteblopeb"  has  advanced  about  the 
disease  being  "  caused  by  a  rupture  of  some  of  the  oi^gans  by  a 
glut  of  rain  during  some  period  of  the  plant's  growth"  is  in- 
genious ;  but  to  make  it  good  it  would  require  to  be  backed  up  by 
the  necessary  evidence,  and  it  would  also  be  necessary  for  him  to 
be  able  to  explain  aU  the  facts  connected  with  the  disease,  and  not 
to  confine  the  proofs  to  a  few  of  them.  Let  us  examine  his  proofs 
a  little — 1,  "  The  cells  being  ruptured  after  heavy  rains."  This 
ma^  be  so,  but  is  the  rain  the  cause  of  it?  2,  "Gather  from 
reliable  sources  the  results  of  growing  Potatoes  under  glass,  and 
where  they  are  free  from  excessive  moisture,  and  the  evidence 
will  show  the  absence  of  disease."  If  Potatoes  are  kept  dry  under 
glass  they  are  often  free  from  disease,  particularly  in  spring,  but 
there  are  exceptions.  Mr.  Br^haut  in  «Jersey  found  his  Potatoes 
badly  diseased  one  year  when  grown  in  his  greenhouse  entirely 
sheltered  from  rain.  The  gardener  to  Lady  RoUe  many  years 
ago  experienced  the  same  thing  with  Potatoes  grown  in  frames. 
How  does  "Inteblopeb"  propose  to  account  for  these  ex- 
ceptions ?  This  heading  may  be  included  under  No.  2.  Then, 
again,  supposing  heavy  rains  after  muggy  weather  are  the  pre- 
disposing causes  of  disease,  how  does  "  Interloper  "  propose  to 
account  for  the  circumstance  that  the  Potato  was  grown  tor  two 
centuries  before  1846  without  any  of  those  evil  consequences 
arising  from  gluts  of  rain  of  which  he  speaks  ?  There  are  many 
other  little  difficulties  attending  the  excessive  rainfall  theory, 
but  perhaps  the  above  will  suffice  for  the  present. — Amateur, 
Cirencester, 

BULBS  IN  BEDS. 

Last  year  I  had  an  American  paper  sent  to  me  which  gave 
instructions  for  planting  a  bed  with  bulbs  so  that  it  would  be 
attractive  over  a  considerable  period.  As  the  plan  appeared 
worthy  of  trial  I  tried  it,  and  as  it  answered  my  expectations  I 
send  it  to  you,  as  possibly  if  adopted  it  may  give  equal  satis- 
faction to  others. 

"  Make  a  round  bed  of  any  size,  and  plant  an  inner  circular  row 
of  Crocus,  and  next  outside  a  row  of  Hyacinths ;  then  a  second 
row  of  Crocus,  and  next  one  of  Tulips.  Continue  this  until  the 
bed  is  filled — making  every  second  row  Crocus,  and  alternating 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips  between  them.  The  row  on  the  extreme 
edge  must  be  Crocus,  and  the  space  inside  of  the  first  row  should 
be  filled  with  Tulips  or  Hyacinths.  The  effect  of  a  bed  thus  pre- 
pared is  extremely  pretty  for  a  long  time,  and,  thus  arranged,  it 
may  remain  undisturbed  two  or  three  years. 

**  Snow  is  no  sooner  gone  than  the  bed  is  bright  with  the  cheery 
little  Crocus,  which  apparently  covers  the  whole  surface.  These 
will  hardly  have  passed  away  when  we  have  a  bed  of  Hyacinths 
in  all  their  delicate  lovely  tints.  The  Tulips  then  form  a  climax 
of  gorgeousnesB.  The  foliage  of  the  Crocus,  which  is  extremely 
delicate  and  pretty,  is  in  perfection  during  the  fiowering  of  the 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  and  covers  the  bed  with  a  lovely  green 
carpet»  taking  away  the  usual  bare  look  of  bulb  beds  when  out  of 
their  time  of  bloom.  Still  another  succession  might  be  bad  by 
scattering  the  bulbs  of  the  Spanish  Iris  through  the  bed.  They 
are  perfectly  hardy,  with  slender  foliage,  and  furnish  exquisitely 
beautifnl  flowers  in  ereiy  shade  of  blue,  purple,  ydlow  and  white, 


and  even  chocolate.  These,  following  the  Tulips,  need  only  seeing 
to  be  appreciated. 

"  After  the  bulbs  have  finished  blossoming  the  foliage  should  be 
allowed  to  ripen,  to  perfect  the  bulbs  for  another  year  ;  but  the 
surface  may  be  immediately  picked  over  with  a  fork  between  the 
rows  and  between  the  bulbs,  and  Portulaca  or  Petunia  seed  may 
be  scattered  over  the  bed.  These  will  be  growing  freely  by  the 
time  the  bulbs  are  gone.  After  the  first  year  these  latter  will 
sow  themselves  and  be  ready  to  bloom  early.  If  foliage  beds  are 
preferxed,  small  plante  of  Coleus,  Cineraria,  and  Centeuiea  may 
easily  be  planted  between  the  bulbs,  making  the  bed  veiy  orna- 
mental for  the  remainder  of  the  season." 

I  did  not  include  the  Irises,  but  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
they  would  have  succeeded  equally  well,  and  I  shall  tiy  them  thia 
year.  The  Tulips  I  employed  were  Rex  Rubrorum  and  La 
Candeur,  and  their  effect  was  very  beautifuL  The  bulbs  should 
be  planted  as  soon  as  possible. — A  Station  Master. 


HOLIDAY  NOTES. 

WOOLTON  HALL. 


From  Garston  to  Woolton  is  a  distance  of  2j^  miles,  and  the 
district  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liver- 
pool. It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  give  a  description  of  the 
above-named  place,  as  that  task  feU  to  the  lot  of  an  abler  writer 
than  myself,  who  last  year  gave  your  readers  a  concise  and  in- 
structive account  of  nearly  ^1  the  places  of  note  about  LiverpooL 

At  Woolton  Hall  there  is  so  much  that  is  good  that  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  what  to  place  first,  but  what  first  struck  me  as  being 
worthy  of  note  were  the  Chrysanthemums.  Hundreds  aro  grown 
for  specimen  blooms,  and  scores  of  bushy  plants  for  conservatory 
decoration.  Mr.  Faulkner  grows  three  or  four  dozen  each  o£ 
white  and  yellow  Cedo  Nulli,  and  when  arranged  in  lines  in  the 
glass  corridor  they  have  a  good  effect  The  plants  grown  on 
single  stems  aro  of  a  character  rarely  to  be  met  with  as  regards 
strength,  and  the  abundant  foliage  is  of  the  richest  green  imagin- 
able, aU  the  plante  being  of  the  most  approved  exhibition  varie- 
ties. In  the  plant  stove  I  noticed  Nymphsea  caerulea  flowering  in 
a  tub  about  40  inches  in  diameter  and  14  or  16  inches  deep.  It  la 
to  be  regretted  that  these  beautiful  plante  are  not  more  generally 
cultivated.  In  the  greenhouse  was  a  good  plant  of  Tnicheliiun 
C£eruleum  bearing  ite  Stetice-like  flowers  in  great  profusion.  On 
the  back  wall  was  a  large  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige  planted  in  the 
border,  giving  a  useful  supply  of  flowers  for  cutting.  This  is  the 
way  Abutilons  should  be  grown  where  there  is  space  for  them. 
Perhaps  that  which  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  at  Woolton 
Hall  was  a  fine  group  of  the  blue  and  white  Campanula  pyramid- 
alis  8  to  10  feet  high,  and  arranged  alternately  in  an  octagon- 
shaped  bed  in  the  conservatory ;  the  purity  of  the  white  combined 
with  the  rich  blue  flowers  and  the  noble  yet  graceful  proportions  of 
the  plante  had  a  most  charming  effect.  This  Campanula  may  be 
grown  from  seed  and  flowered  within  eighteen  months  from  the 
time  of  sowing.  The  seed  should  be  sown  at  the  same  time  and 
treated  like  early  Cinerarias,  growing  the  plante  hardy  and 
rapidly,  which  will  readily  be  effected  by  givmg  light  rich  soil 
with  exposure  to  light  and  air.  They  should  be  nnally  potted  by 
the  end  of  August,  and  if  thoroughly  ripened  in  the  autumn  they 
will  produce  their  lovely  flowers  in  due  course  the  following 
summer. 

The  condition  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  the  houses 
reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  Mr.  Faulkner,  who  has  been  growing 
them  on  the  extension  system,  and  thus  is  rapidly  covering  the 
large  trellises  allotted  to  them,  and  producing  good  crops  of  fruit 
of  the  finest  qualify.  The  varieties  chiefly  grown  here  are  Belle- 
garde  and  Yiolette  H&tive  Peaches,  and  Pine  Apple  and  Pitmas- 
ton  Orange  Nectarines,  four  varieties  that  are  not  easily  excelled 
for  geneial  culture.  The  young  Vines  in  the  vineries  are  in  good 
condition,  and  promise  at  no  distant  date  to  produce  fruit  that 
will  take  prominent  positions  at  some  of  the  provincial  shows. 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  BIr.  Faulkner  for  the  comte^ 
extended  to  me  during  my  visit  to  Woolton  Hall. 

0TTBB8P00L. 

This  beautiful  place  loses  none  of  its  prestige  under  the 
superintendence  of  BIr.  Lindsay,  the  worthy  successor  of  Mr. 
Hmds.  Strawberries  in  pote  are  aU  that  could  possibljf  be  desired^ 
with  foliage  of  a  size  and  quality  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  con- 
sequently having  crowns  of  excellent  promise.  Strawbeiry 
forcing  being  a  special  feature  at  Otterspool^  I  naturally  looked 
for  something  good  in  that  line,  and  I  admit  that  I  was  follj 
satisfied  with  what  I  saw.  In  cold  frames  were  some  veiy  good 
examples  of  Mignonette  grown  in  pots,  and  trained  as  pyramids 
30  inches  high.  When  specimens  of  this  deliciously  fragrant  plant 
are  wanted  tbej  should  be  grown  on  rapidly  to  the  desired  sise 
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wiUioat  Teceiriog  a  check  of  SI17  kind,  tbe  flowen  to  be  con- 
stantly picked  oS  until  the  size  raqnired  U  obtAioed. 

Primnlas  are  well  grown  here,  ae  are  also  epecimen  plants  of 
ChiysaDthemnms.  In  one  of  tbe  Orchid  hoascB  I  noticed  a  good 
Tarietj  of  Sobralia  macrantha  in  flower.  Bosea  are  planted  in 
ereiy  arailable  space  in  the  cooler  faooaes,  and  prodnce  a  con- 
tinnooB  Bnpplj  of  flonera  for  cntting,  chiefly  Har6chal  Niel  and 
Oloire  de  Dijon. 

There  were  some  abong  well-ripened  Tines  in  pots  in  a  Epan- 
roofed  pit ;  and  in  an  adjoining  division  was  a  plant  of  Black 
Eambnrgh,  bearing  large  bunohes  of  first-class  Grapes.  Tbe  moat 
pleasing  feature,  to  my  mind,  oat  of  doors  was  the  rosery,  where 
the  Btfte  beds  were  carpeted  with  Stocks  and  Mignonette,  Asters 
kod  PblDx  Drummonai.  Tbe  general  keeping  ot  these  cxtenaiye 
gardens  is  very  credit«ble  to  Mr,  Lindsay.— J.  D.  8. 


CHAPTERS  ON  IHSECTS  FOR  GARDENERS.— So.  13. 

HEW  BBSIES. 
ALTBonoH  it  is  an  exceedingly  scarce  British  inject,  a  few 
words  of  notice  may  tie   bestowed  upon  a  remarkable  beetle 
allied  to  the  Saushin- 
ers  referred  to  in  onr 
last  article,  especially 
as  a   natarahst  (the 
Ee7.J,a.Wood),ba8 
expressed  bis  opinion 
that  "an   entomolo- 
gist woald  be  doing 
a    patriotic    act    by 


bringing  o\ 
ber  of  then 


ber  of  them  from  the 
Continent,  and  tom- 
ing  them  ont  to  get 
their  living  in  Eug- 
land."  Foronetbiag 
he  believes  these  bee- 
tles, were  they  esta- 
bli^ed  amongst  as, 
wonld  help  to  dimi- 
nish the  numbers  of 
some  of  the  haiiy  ca- 
terpillars that  are 
known  to  be  destrnc- 
tire  to  vegetation.  As 
a  mle  birds  avoid  ca- 
terpillars that  are 
hairy  or  apioy,  and 
the  Ichnenmon   flies 


e  fre- 


quently than  other 
caterpillars  owing  to 
their  proteetite  coat. 
This  beetle  beats  the 
name  of  Calosoma 
sycophanta,  and  it  is 
about  an  inch  in 
length,  with  a  head 
and  thorax  ot  very 
deep  Tiolet,and  wing- 
cases  of  golden  green,  Ffg-  89.— aiLPHi 
Hence  when  a  swarm 

of  the  species  is  on  the  wing  in  one  of  those  Fir  woods  to  which 
they  have  a  special  liking,  the  display  is  veiy  beautiful.  Indeed 
it  is  asserted  that  were  it  not  for  ttie  services  of  C.  sycophanta 
and  ila  larva  many  of  the  Pine  and  Fir  woods  of  the  Continent 
wonld  soon  be  desolate  owing  to  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
seversl  species  of  social  caterpillais,  particiilarly  those  of  the 
ProcessloDaij  Uoth  and  the  Oipsy.  It  is  said  that  in  sonie 
seasons  the  caterpillan  appear  in  such  hosts  upon  the  Pines  that 
a  person  walking  through  the  woods  hears  on  ercry  aide  a  creak- 
ing sound  which  is  the  result  of  the  thousands  of  jaws  busily  at 
work.  Dpon  these  the  lura  of  C.  sycopbanta  makes  attacks— an 
nnpleasing  creatore  in  its  aspect,  black  and  scaly,  but  armed  with 
mandibles  which  are  most  effective  in  cateipillar  slaoghter.  It 
will  gorge  itself,  not  only  with  larvae,  however,  but  with  pupEo 
alio,  and  it  not  unusnally  seeks  ont  and  kills,  besides  these  Lepi- 
dopteroos  larvte,  that  of  ths  Fine  sawfly  (Lophyras  Fini^,  an 
insect  which  does  considerable  harm,  atid  which  is  not  nncommoB 
in  Britain.  But  it  is  certainty  corious  that  this  usefui  beetle,  bo 
abundant  In  rarions  parts  o(  the  Continent,  should  continoe  very 
ran  here. 
We  proceed  to  another  group  of  water  beetles  called  Fhilhy. 


drida  (or  water-lovers),  resembling  the  water  beettea  prsviooslT 
described,  bat  baringshort  and  dubbed  antenuEe.  Some  of  these  are 
carnivoroos,  though  moat  of  them  teed  npon  vegetable  sabatances 
growing  or  in  a  stale  of  decay.  Our  lar^t  British  beetle  next  to 
tbe  8t^  beetle  (Lucanas  Cerma),  a  species  of  veiy  different  habits 
is  the  tUBck  water  beetle  named  Hydrons  piceas,  an  insect  which 
may  be  introdoced  into  the  aquarium,  for  it  merely  nibbles  the 
leaves  of  tbe  plants,  and  will  not  wage  war  upon  its  companions, 
as  does  the  Dytiscns  or  water  tiger.  The  larva  is  predaceoos, 
however,  destroying  water  snails  and  varioos  insects,  and  alter  a 
life  of  mach  longer  doration  than  (hat  of  the  beetle  into  which  it 
developes,  it  forms  a  cocoon  in  the  eartfa  beside  the  stream  that 
has  bMn  its  home.  There  are  several  genera  of  much  smaller 
beetles,  concerning  which  we  need  only  say  that  the  majori^ 
have  legs  adapted  toe  crawling  as  well  as  swimming,  and  their 
habita  lead  them  to  quit  the  water  frequentlv,  gliding  amongst 
the  moss  and  grass  near  ditches  or  in  marshy  places. 

The  beetles  of  the  next  family,  the  Necrophago,  come  in  closer 
relation  to  the  garden  and  other  haunts  of  man.    "  Lovers  ot  the 
dead,"  or  '■  lovers  of  filth,"  as  another  Greek  name  given  to  them 
implies,  tbey  are  yet  seldom  unclean  or  offensive  in  themselvea, 
and  in  the  great  sys- 
tem of  Katote  they 
perform  a  duty  that 
u  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant.    Death  and 
decay  must  occnr  in 
tbe  animal  and  vege- 
table    worlds,     and 
many  beetles  bare  it 
assigned  themostheii 
life   business  (o  re- 
move or   decompose 
what    might    ouier- 
wise  infect  the  air. 
A  few  of  the  Necto- 
phaga    have   excep- 
tional habits,  hnt  the 
bulk  of  them  act  as 
scavengers,  the  bnry- 
ing  beetles  ticing  a 
le^ling  type.    These 
sturdy  beetles  of  the 
genua     Necropboius 
arc   osnally    t>aDded 
with    yellowish   red 
and  black,  as  in  that 
common  species  the 
Sexton,  N,  Vespillo, 
By  means  of  a  deli- 
cate  sense  o(  smell 
(as  is  supposed )  bury- 
ing beetles  discover 
on  the  earth  or  on 
grass  the  dead  bodies 
of  small  qtiadrupeda, 
birds,  or  frogs  ;  and 
working  gencrslly  in 
couples,  Uiough  now 
and  then  a  party  <A 
six  or  eight  has  been 
observed,  they  inter 
these  in  the  soil.    Should  the  object  be  lying  00  grass  or  stony 
ground  the  beetles  will  drag  it,  wiUi  some  labour,  to  a  spot  where 
it  can  be  conveniently  interred.    The  principal  part  ot  the  work 
very  suitably  is  performed  by  tbe  male  insect,  which  sets  about 
the  task  in  a  methodical   way,  first  digging  furrows  rotmd  tbe 
animal,  then  burrowing  beneath  he  throws  up  the  earth  bo  as  to 
form  a  rampart  alioat  it ;  next  he  stands  upon  the  animal  and 
presses  it  down,  bat  should  it  not  seem  to  have  sunk  enough  more 
earth  is  removed  from  mider  it,  and  finally  it  is  coveted  with 
the  earth,  which  is  trodden-in  by  the  beetles.    Alt  being  now  ready 
they  descend  to  Uie  carcase,  tipon  which  they  feast,  and  in  which 
the  female  depowts  her  ^gs.  Ihelarmot  burying-beetlea  are  long 
and  worm-Like,  the  legs  almost  imperceptible ;  but  on  the  segments 
are  elastic  homy  plates,  by  which  they  pnah  themselves  along. 

Beetles  that  are  placed  inthegenasSilphahave  bad  the  English 
name  of  Sextons  given  to  them  by  one  author.  The  French  namo, 
equivalent  to  Shidd  Beetles,  is  more  appropriate,  for  tbey  have  a 
flattened  extension  of  the  tborai  that  projects  above  the  head ; 
and  although  some  of  them  himt  not  dead  animals,  there  is  a  great 
varied  ot  habit  amongst  them.  Tbe  Silpbie  are  smaller  than  the 
NecTophori,  and  very  ^ile  in  their  movements.    8.  obsonra  almost 
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ereryone  has  passed  or  trod  vgon  by  the  roadaides— on  insect  of 
%  dingy  black,  about  two-thirds  at  an  inch  in  Icnglb,  baTing  three 
ridifea  on  the  wing  cases.  This  insect  and  seTeisL  of  its  brethren 
feed  upon  decaying  substances,  animal,  or  occanonslly  vegetAble, 
a  faTourite  mark  of  the  larr^  being  the  stale  marron'  bones  often 
thrown  out  upon  rubbish  heaps.  The  larvsB  of  the  Silphte  re- 
semble the  beetles  is  being  made  for  rapid  locomotion,  having 
long  and  apined  leg»  ;  tbeir  bodies  are,  moreoTer,  shorter  and 
thicker  than  are  thoee  of  the  Ifecropbori,  each  side  of  the  bead  is 
f  oTtiished  with  six  eyes.  Silpha  quadriponctata,  ^own  in  Rgure  69, 
a  little  larger  than  life,  is  one  of  our  nseful  beetles,  red-brown 
spotted  with  black,  and  travels  over  the  tirauches  of  Oaks  and 
other  trees  deTOnring  caterpillan.  Wandering  amongst  the  glass 
and  low  herbage  the  Isna  also  pieys  npon  such  insects  as  it  can 
overpower.  But  a  lest  faTOurable  account  has  to  be  given  of  the 
Hark-looking  8.  opaca,  the  larva  of  which  has  been  detected  in  the 
set  of  devoorittg  the  young  leaves  of  Beet  and  Mangold  WurtieL 
(9ee  page  296,)  Another  species  of  Bilpha,  again,  may  put  in  a 
claim  bo  be  considered  tbe  gardener's  friend  ;  this  is  the  small  and 
smooth  8.  lEevigala,  which,  in  spite  of  their  protective  slime, 
grapples  with  good-siied  snails  and  kills  some  of  tbem.  We 
damiflBthisgronpof  beetles  with  a  brief  mention  of  the  "minjics," 
which  have  received  tbeir  popular  name  from  the  readiness  with 
which  they  "  tuck  in  "  tkt  bead  KtA  legs  if  alarmed,  when  as  they 
lie  motioDlCHS  they  resMlAIe  sowe  ittanimate  object.  Tbooe  in 
tbe  genus  Hister  live  □■«»  dwiajlag  sabstanaea,  and  as  thej  are 
often  brought  into  gaiflws  with  mamre  suspiaioo  attaches  to 
them  which  they  do  not  Amsitb.  One  small  beetle  of  the  group 
is  an  enemy  to  Tmffles ;  however,  it  hag  curiously  curved  bind 
legs,  and  its  colour  is  inriioftted  by  its  Latin  name  of  Anisotoma 
cinoamomea ;  it  fortunaM^  conflnes  itsdf  to  tliia  non-important 
vegetable.— J,  B.  8.  C. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  OcaewJ  Ooau>itt«e  ol  tbe  National 
BOBB  Society  held  on  the  13th  instt  at  tbe  looma  of  tbe  Horti- 
cultural Club  some  motten  of  iBportanee  were  decided.  The 
Metropolitan  Show  will  fBobaMybe  h^A  at  tbe  Ciystal  Palace  on 
Saturday,  Jnly  2ad,  and  coBsMsnUe  altemtioBs  have  been  made 
in  tbe  schedule  so  at  to  gi««  hettn  opportunities  fOr  smaH  growers 
to  compete.  The  Provincial  Show  will  be  held  at  Sheflleld  on 
Tbmsday,  July  14tb,  and  as  ofler  made  bj  Haachester  to  incor- 
porate an  aatumu  show  at  Bases  with  tbeir  latemational  Fruit 
and  Flower  Show  in  Septeaber  next  was  accepted. 

AMONasT  the  imny  interesting  exhibits  at  tbe  Interna- 
tional Food  EibibttioQ  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  we  noticed  a 
PiHB  COLLECTIOB  OP  G&APBS  Which  wePB  contribnled  by  Mr.  A. 
Hay,  Fruit  Merchant,  St.  Bwitliin  Lane,  Caonon  Straet.  They  had 
been  grown  by  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  S.  N.  Miller,  Esq.,  Bishop 
Stortford.  The  size  of  tbe  bunches  and  berries  and  the  excellent 
finish  indicated  the  careful  and  jodicious  culture  they  had  received. 
The  moat  noteworthy  of  all  was  a  bunch  of  Syrian  said  to  weigh 
18J  Iba. ;  it  had  two  immense  shoulders,  and  was  in  very  good  con- 
dition. A  bnuch  of  White  Nice  weighed  11]  Iba.  in  similarly  good 
form.  Two  handsome  boncfaesot  Bros  Ouillaume  weighed  together 
la  lbs.,  and  three  bunches  of  Alicante  weighed  IB  lbs ,  and  for 
bloom  and  size  of  berriea  and  well-formed  bancbes  they  conld 
scarcely  have  been  surpassed.  Oroe  Maroc  were  also  represented 
by  a  few  bnncbea  of  moderate  siic,  bat  with  extremely  targe 
berries.  Two  Pino  Apples,  7  Ibj.  and  71  lbs.  eacb,  with  Pears, 
Apples,  Bananas,  Melons,  Pomegranates,  Biasilian  Oranges,  and 
many  other  froits  rendered  thia  staod  of  especial  interest  to  tbe 
horticaltnriit. 

In  the  greenhouse  at  Kew  thrkb  GOOD  pfcAirra  fob 

BOOFB  OB  FILiiABS  are  n«w  flowering  moat  abundantly— namely, 
Cestrmn  aurantiacum,  Cassia  Sophora,  and  Passiflora  ciemleo- 
racemose.      The  Oestrum  is  very  similar  in  habit,  foliage  and 


shape  of  tbe  Sowers  to  the  well-known  Habrelhamnus  el^aiu,  bat 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  rich  orange  yellow  tint,  very  bright 
and  distinct  Tfae  Cassia  has  bright  green  pinnate  leaves  and 
terminal  closters  of  pale  yellow  flowers.  The  Passifioro  is  well 
known  as  a  beantifol  floiiferons  hybrid  between  P.  raoemosa  and 
P.  cEenilea,    All  succeed  in  a  moderately  rich  weB-drained  eoiL 

Hr.  C.  Bhtth  describee  in  The  Gardener  as  follows  a 

fine  crop  of  Hblokb  AT  CARDIFF  CAfflLB :— "The  plants,  seven 
in  number,  were  planted  in  a  border  2  feet  wide  and  11  inchea 
deep,  in  a  compost  of  soil  which  had  prodneed  two  crops  of 
Melons  before  the  crop  I  am  going  to  describe.  Mr.  PettJgrew 
is  not  particalar  as  to  tbe  quality  of  the  soil  he  uses  for  growing 
Melons.  His  success  depends  more  on  giving  the  plants  liberal 
snpplies  of  liquid  manure  and  light  top-drenings,  to  indnoe  root- 
action  near  the  surface,  than  tmsttng  to  any  special  soil.  Three 
crops  were  taken  from  the  plants  which  I  allude  to — namely,  eight 
fruit  from  eacb  plant  eacb  crop,  or  twenty-four  Melons  from  eacb 
plant,inakingBtotal  of  168  fraittfl the  seven  plants,  which  averted 
3^  lbs.  eacb,  or  in  all  688  lbs.  Many  of  the  fruit  of  the  first  crop 
were  more  than  6  or  6  lbs.  each,  but  they  were  smaller  in  slse 
towards  the  end  of  the  season.  Thmf  were,  however,  all  pre* 
sentable  fruit,  and  none  tsl  them  under  2  lbs.  in  weight,  ond  d 
the  very  best  quality.  The  variety  which  produced  the  enormooa 
crop  w»s  Bastnor  Castle,  a  green-fleshed  kind,  of  which  we  have 
a  very  high  opinion,  Hr.  Pettigrew  devotes  great  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Melon  ;  and  it  mnst  be  gratifying  to  him, 
as  well  as  to  the  many  visitors  who  come  to  Cardiff  Castle,  to  see 
annually  such  magnificent  crops  of  Melons  as  ore  grown  there." 

The  display  of   CHRVBANTHiUDUB   nr   Tre    iNirzB 

Tbmplb  Gakdbnb,  which  lanually  attract  so  many  visitors, 
is  likely  this  season  to  be  even  more  satisfactory  than  nsnaL 
in*  plants  are  in  robust  health,  the  foliage  dark  green,  and 
dodiing  the  stems  well  up  to  the  flower  buds,  which  are  also 
exceptionally  clean,  stont,  and  promising.  Mr.  Newton  very 
reasonably  anticipates  having  a  better  show  than  he  has  had  for 
several  years,  and  judging  from  the  general  conditicot  of  the 
plants  and  tbe  large  nnmlMr  ot  buds  they  are  bearing  we  have 
no  doubt  it  will  prove  so.  Tbe  plants  are  now  onder  cover,  and 
in  the  oonrse  of  a  fortnigbt  many  Bowns  will  be  folly  opened. 

In  the  Middle  TE]n>LE  Oabdens  a  glass  stmctore  boa 

also  l>een  erected  for  Chrysanthemums,  and  Mr.  Boeiling  the 
gardener  in  chai^  has  over  three  hundred  plants  arranged.  They 
are  rather  small  and  a  little  backward,  bat  as  the  buds  are 
showing  freely  theta  will  probably  be  a  good  and  satisfactory 

"  L.  n."  writes,  "  One  of  the  good  qualities  of  Cabpbt 

Beds  is  the  long  period  during  which  they  remain  bright  and 
effective.  I  recently  observed  an  instance  of  this  in  one  of  the 
London  parks,  where  tbe  carpet  designs  were  almost  as  attractive 
as  tbey  were  a  month  ago,  the  Altcmantheraa  not  having  been 
destroyed  by  frosts,  and  the  colonrs  remaining  surprisingly 
bright."  A  manager  of  one  ot  the  parks  informed  as  tbe  other 
day  that  tbe  carpet  beds  last  latbei  too  long :  he  wished  they 
were  over,  as  he  wanted  to  prepare  die  beds  for  bnlbs. 


veiy  similar  to  those  of  Bupatoriom  liparium,  but  the  leaves  *n 
much  larger  and  ovate  in  form.  The  plant  grows  about  3  or  4  feet 
in  height,  and  succeeds  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  affording  a 
supply  of  Sowers  nntil  destroyed  by  frost  Thoogh  it  baa  been 
in  this  country  about  240  years  it  is  by  no  means  so  common  as 
many  other  plants  of  much  less  usefulness. 

A  NKW  Tine  pear  has  made  its  appearance  in  tbe  Bhein- 

tbal,  canton  St  Qoll.    Tbe  disease  is  said  to  resemble  in  some  of 


Ub  chasBcteU&ioB  tbe  Potato  momuo,  bai  it  is  much  more  virnlen^ 
the  Grapes  affected  bj  it  becoming  mpidlj  piatrid.  Serend  Yine* 
yards  have  been  complete  j  deyastated  by  the  makdy,  which  is 
belieyed  to  be  of  American  origin. 

Fbom  a  Japan  paper  we  learn  that  at  the  Boteaieal 

Garden  in  Aichi,  km,  an  iMBiANjTa^-PLAirr,  has  been  planted 
as  an  experiment  The  leaves  hare  lately  been  gathered  and 
tseated  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  Uji  Tea,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  the  product  of  dried  Tea  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  leares  used  than  in  the  case  of  Japanese  plants. 
Tea-growers  are,  in  consequence,  said  to  be  devoting  their  attention 
to  the  new  plant — (^MUure.y 

A  CORKESPONDENT  ("W.  F.  M.**),  who  desircs  to  form  a 

LAWN  TBMHIB  aBOUNi>,  asks  what  extent  of  lawn  is  necessary 
for  carrying  ovt  his  object  Perhaps  seme  of  oar  readers  can 
supply  the  information  required. 

AFmt  irreral  di^s  of  fine  wbathsb  that  was  generally 

very  favourable  to  gardening  operations,  a  change  occurred  on 
Tuesday  last,  when  rain  and  snow  fell  in  many  places ;  yesterday 
(Wednesday)  snow,  rain,  and  sleet  fell  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  metropolitan  district  quite  potting  a  stop  to  {^anting  and 
other  outdoor  work. 

Mr.  W.  RoBEBTS,  writing  in  reply  to  Bav.  A.  Fitch,  states 

that  after  much  research  he  has  found  the  osiQnr  OF  the  Ajbh- 
LEAF  Potato.  **  The  old  Ashleaf,*^  he  writes,  "  was  raised  from 
the  seed  of  the  Moose  Kidn^  at  Betford,  Nottinghamshire,  in 
1804  by  a  John  Holberry,  a  Aoemaker  of  that  town." 

There  were,  says  the  **  Prairie  Farmer,"  249  varieties  of 

American  Grapes  exhibited  at  the  recent  fair  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Horticultural  Society  at  St  Louis.  This  was  probably  the 
largest  and  finest  show  of  Grapes  ever  made  in  the  United  States. 
We  not  nnfreqoently  hear  it  remarked  that  we  have  too  many 
varieties  of  Grapes  in  this  country,  but  the  Americans  appear  to 
excel  us,  for  at  our  greatest  fruit  shows  seldom  more  than  a  dosen 
varieties  axe  exhibited. 

There  has  been  issued  the  official  report  to  the  Indian 

Government  of  Dr.  King  for  the  year  1879*80,  r^arding  the 
Cinchona  Cultivation  in  the  Government  Plantations  in 
Bengal.  In  1879-80  the  extended  cultivation  reached  about 
750,000  young  trees,  and  a  ciop  of  S61,590  fbs,  of  dry  baric  was 
harvested.  A  new  kind  of  Cinehima  yielding  the  Carthagena 
bark  of  commerce  was  successfully  brought  into  cultivation.  At 
the  close  of  1879  a  consignment  of  Calisaya  bark  was  made  to 
London  for  sale  in  the  market.  The  amount  of  febrifuges  used  in 
Government  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  1879  in  fbubstitution  of 
quinine  was  5,400  lbs.  The  average  price  of  quinine  in  Calcutta  in 
1879  was  90  rupees  per  pound,  and  at  that  figure  the  saving 
effected  by  the  native-grown  substitute  has  been  nearly  £40,000. 
The  saving  in  former  years  from  the  like  substitution  of  the  cheap 
and  equally  effective  native  ion  ibe  imported  and  costly  drug  was 
about  £80,000,  so  that  to  the  end  of  1879  the  total  saving  was 
about  £120,000,  or  about  £15,000  more  than  the  plantations  have 
cost  from  their  origin,  including  compound  interest  on  outlay  at 
4  per  cent  per  annum.  These  results  are  gratifying,  and  in  the 
future  even  larger  savings  are  expected  from  the  suoeessfnl  culti- 
vation of  the  valuable  Cinchona  species  (obtained  through  Eew) 
which  yields  the  Carthagena  or  Columbian  bark.— (PoZZ  MaU 
GaaetU.) 

*-—  A  ooRREftPONDENT  of  a  daily  contemporary  writes : — 
"We  have  been  spending  the  week  rambling  on  foot  among  the 
MARKET  GARDENS  OT  THE  MIDLANDS.  They  are  situated  on  the 
estates  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Sir  John  Harpur  Crewe,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Melbonme,  Derbyshire.  Hereabouts  the  fanners 


are  &ot  agrienltulsts  in  the  strict  sense,  bat  gigantie  gaideneia. 
AU  the  prodnoe  to  be  seen  any  day  of  the  year  at  the  ahops  of 
the  hn^Lslerer  and  greengrocer  are  here  giowa  wholesale,  acre 
upo&  acre.  <  Long  fields  of  Bariey  aad  of  Bye,*  as  spoken  of  by 
the  laureate,  are  here  traBsformed  inta  vast  enolosares  of  Caali- 
floweis,  Cabbages,  Celery,  Onions,  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Leeks,  Goose- 
berries, Cuciants,Raspbenias,6tcawbeanes,  and  so  forth.  Splendid 
Cauliflowers,  Ci^bages,  and  Oetety  may  here  be  purchased  whole- 
sale at  less  than  a  penny  a  head,  thirteen  to  the  doeen.  Straw- 
berries which  have  been  kmown  in  the  open  market  to  Cetdi  8<2. 
per  pound  have  here  be«i  soid  by  the  ton  at  ^.,  while  Baspbecries 
have  frequently  proved  such  a  glut  that  the  growers  allow  tiiem 
to  rot  on  the  trees  rather  than  be  at  the  expense  of  employing 
labour  to  pick  them.  The  Celery  rows  here  just  now  are  a 
positive  sight  to  witness.  Earthed  up  as  they  are  for  bleaching 
or  blanching  purpose,  the  k^  is  given  to  tiie  mystery  of  successful 
cultivation— deep,  loamy,  frirt>le  soil.  The  landlords  charge  a 
good  price  for  the  land,  but  it  grows  good  stuff,  and  the  tenants 
do  not  complain.  Their  only  present  grievance  is  '  foreign  com- 
petition,* which  they  say  is  eating  them  i^  though  judging  from 
their  portly  persons  and  the  estaUishments  they  maintain,  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  believe  that  in  this  matter  at  least  the  famung 
mind  is  given  to  exaggeration." 

W.  McCoBQUODALS,  Wood  SurveyoE^  Scone,  Perth,  writes 

as  follows  to  the  "  Jourm^  of  F<»estry'*  on  the  utility  of  Abies 
DouGLASii : — "  I  have  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  become 
the  most  remunerative  tree  of  all  our  Conifers.  One  valuable  ad- 
vantage which  it  has  over  Larch  and  Spmoe  is,  that  in  dry  sandy 
subsoils,  where  those  trees  are  generally  affected  with  dry  rot, 
the  Douglas  Fir  will  luxuriate  admirably.  Its  healing  power 
after  leceivmg  injury  is  veiy  extraordinary.  I  have  seen  trees 
barked  halfway  round  the  stem  in  a  manner  that  would  prove 
fatal  to  any  other  Conifer,  whereas  in  the  Douglas  Fir  it  heals 
over  in  two  or  three  years.  It  is,  too,  a  very  accommodating  tree, 
as  it  may  be  planted  successfully  at  any  season  of  the  year.  We 
have  transplanted  these  trees  from  6  to  10  feet  high  during  the 
months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July  without  a  single  failure. 
In  1857  we  prepared,  and  enclosed  with  a  fence  proof  against 
hares  and  rabbits,  \Z  aeves  of  poor  moorish  soil,  which  had  been 
cultivated  as  arable  land.  It  was  planted  with  Douglas  Firs  at 
9  feet  apart,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  were  filled  up  with 
Larch  and  Scotch  Firs  in  equal  numbers,  as  nurses,  to  4  feet  apart 
all  over.  The  plitfitation  is  now  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  the  nurses  are  pretty  well  thinned  out  I  have  just  had  some 
of  the  Douglas  Firs  measured,  and  numy  of  them  stand  40  to 
45  feet  in  height  by  4  feet  3  inches  in  girth  at  3  feet  above  the 
ground.  We  have  now  begun  to  use  the  thinnings  of  Douglas 
Fir  as  wire  fence  posts.  In  April  1878,  upwards  of  twenty  of  these 
posts  were  put  into  a  new  wire  fence,  and  were  marked  to  test 
their  durability,  alongside  some  Silver  Fir  posts  ;  the  remainder 
of  the  posts  forming  the  fence  behig  of  Larch.  The  Douglas 
Fir  posts,  although  only  of  twenty  years*  growth,  stood  the  driving 
into  the  ground  as  well  as  Larch  of  the  same  age  could  have 
done.  They  are  wearing  well,  and  show  every  indicati(»i  of 
making  durable  posts.** 

In   an   excellent  artids  in   the  Cultivator  Mr.  H.  B. 

Ellwangeb,  the  able  rosarian  of  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
U.S.A.,  has  recently  discussed  the  respectiye  merits  of  English 
Boses  as  compared  with  the  same  varieties  grown  in  America.  It 
appears  that  many  of  our  finest  dark  Beees  do  not  succeed  well  in 
America,  neither  does  Madame  Lacharme.  After  many  instruc- 
tive observations  Mr.  EUwanger  concludes  thus  :^"The  National 
Boee  Society  has  acoompUshed  very  great  good,  but  we  hope  it 
will  branch  out  into  something  wider,  and  use  its  influence  to 
greatly  shorten  the  immense  list  of  varieties  with  which  we  are 


«■*■ 


now  encnmbered — ^rarieties  which  are  called  distinct,  bat  which 
have  no  real  difference.  What  does  a  grower  care  whether  one 
Tariety  has  smooth  wood  and  another  has  thorns,  if  there  be  no 
essential  difference  in  the  blooms  ?  If  such  a  Tarietj  as  Mar- 
guerite Brassao  or  Wilhelm  Koelle  do  not  show  some  marked 
improTement  over  their  relatiyes,  Charles  Lefebvre  and  Alfred 
Colomb,  thej  should  be  stamped  out  as  early  as  possible.  A  com- 
mittee of  such  men  as  Messrs.  Paul,  Cranston  and  Turner,  who 
grow  Roses  on  an  extensire  scale,  have  excellent  opportunity  of 
determining  the  yalue  of  new  sorts  at  an  early  date.  Add  to 
these  such  judges  as  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
and  the  dictum  of  such  a  committee  in  relati<m  to  this  and  other 
subjects  with  which  they  are  charged  would  be  of  yery  great 
benefit." 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

Iir  the  interesting  chapter  on  Chiswick  it  is  stated,  on  page  844, 
that  the  Brussels  Sprouts  generally  are  not  buttoning  well.  I 
haye  a  splendid  lot,  the  produce  of  seed  which  is  thiie  or  four 
years  old.  My  sprouts  were  a  failure  last  year,  owing,  as  I  belieye, 
to  the  bad  stock  from  which  the  seed  came  ;  and  as  I  knew  there 
was  little  or  no  new  seed  in  the  market  to  be  depended  on,  I 
sowed  some  of  the  old  lot  last  February,  and  haye  eyery  reason  to 
be  pleased  with  the  result.  It  is  probable  that  Brussels  Sprouts 
may  need  to  be  selected  afr^h  in  order  to  haye  them  as  good  as 
they  were  before  the  series  of  bad  seasons,  and  I  should  adyise 
anyone  who  has  a  good  stock  to  saye  some  of  it. — Wm.  Tatlob. 

FIG  CULTURE  IN  POTS  AND  BORDERS. 

To  haye  good  crops  of  this  luscious  fruit  under  glass  prepara- 
tion must  be  made  at  the  present  time,  and  I  will  refer  briefly  to 
trees  established  in  pots,  and  to  planting  in  borders.  ^  Trees  in 
pots  intended  for  early  forcing  that  haye  been  placed  in  the  open 
air  to  mature  the  growth  will  now  require  to  be  taken  under 
coyer  to  keep  them  from  the  autumn  rains.  Any  thinning  or 
pruning  of  tiie  shoots,  or  top-dressing  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
should  now  be  attended  to,  and  the  trees  dressed  with  an  insecti- 
cide, so  as  to  haye  them  ready  for  forcing  in  Noyember.  Until 
then  keep  them  cool  and  dry,  but  do  not  lulow  the  soil  to  become 
dust  diy  at  the  roots.  Trees  permanently  planted  out  in  the 
borders  will,  except  those  that  are  late,  be  shedding  their  leayes ; 
and  the  houses,  tnough  required  to  be  kept  cool  by  free  yenti- 
lation  in  &yourable  weather,  must  be  closed  when  it  is  wet. 

Lifting  and  root-prunine  should  be  attended  to  as  soon' as  indi- 
cations of  the  ripening  of  the  foliage  are  apparent.  This  more 
particularly  applies  to  trees  that  are  yeiy  luxuriant  and  do  not 
produce  fruit  satisfactorily.  Planting  new  yarieties  or  making 
xresh  borders  should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  folia^  com- 
mences ripening.  For  Figs  a  border  of  moderate  size  is  most 
suitable,  but  it  must  be  efficiently  drained  with  1  foot  depth  of 
rubble,  as  brickbats,  &c,  with  pipes  beneath  to  carry  off  super- 
fluous water.  The  drainage  should  be  secured  by  a  layer  of  turyes 
grass  side  downwards.  The  soil  should  be  2  feet  deep,  putting 
it  in  6  inches  deeper  in  the  first  instance  to  allow  for  settling,  as  it 
ought  to  be  allowed  do  before  planting.  Turfy  loam  taken  ^m  a 
pasture  about  4  inches  thick,  chopped  up  moderately  small,  add- 
ing a  tenth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  and  about  16  per  cent,  of  half- 
inch  bones.    A  6-feet  border  is  ample  for  the  usual  run  of  trellises. 

Brown  Turkey  is  the  most  reliable  yariety,  and  a  fitting  com- 
panion is  found  in  White  Marseilles.  Negro  Largo  also  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  Grizzly  Bouijassotte  is  delicious.  Trees  only  requir- 
ing suiface  dressing  should  be  attended  to  before  the  leayes  faU, 
BO  that  the  roots  may  not  be  disturbed  too  much  before  forcing 
commences,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  when  top-dressing  is 
deferred  until  after  the  leayes  haye  fallen.— G.  A.  G. 


LAWN  MOWERS. 

I  AM  afraid  some  of  your  readers  north  of  the  Tweed  would 
open  their  eyes  a  little  on  perusing  an  article  in  your  issue  of  the 
7th  Inst  to  find  that  they  haye  had  a  *' Wtld  Sayaob"  amongst 
them  in  search  of  a  subject,  and  that  he  could  find  none  in  "a' 
bonnie  Scotland"  worthy  of  notice  but  the  pretty  Tropseolum 
Bpeciosum.  I  hope  hotel  proprietors  will  take  tne  hint  and  grow 
something  more  cheerful  in  ^eir  gardens  than  '*  annuals  and 
weeds,"  for  it  is  quite  eyident  that  they  haye  had  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  your  worthy  correspondent  Tour  readers 
cannot  yet  haye  forgotten  the  strain  in  which  "  Wtld  Sayaob  " 
wrote  but  a  few  months  ago  on  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 


woods,  not  in  their  summer  beauty,  but  in  winter,  when  all  is 
bleak  and  bare  ;  but  in  the  words  of  Norton — 

*<  Bat  for  thy  soul  it  still  had  wanntk  and  power ; 
Not  to  its  cheerless  beaaty  wert  thon  blind. 
To  the  keen  eye  of  thy  poetic  mind 
Beanty  still  livesy  though  Nature's  flowerets  die." 

Why  did  "Wtld  Sayaob  "  not  giye  us  some  similar  descrip- 
tion of  those  many  wild  romantic  spots  to  be  found  in  Scotland  ? 
I  am  sure  they  would  haye  been  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal,  and  would  certainly  haye  been  more  in  unison  with  his 
nom  de  pltme  than  the  common  matter-of-fact  thing,  a  lawn 
mower. 

Most  of  what  your  correspondent  says  on  this  subject  is  true,  and 
I  hope  he  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
same  subject,  eyen  if  we  do  not  quite  agree-  He  warns  us  against 
purchasing  machines  with  the  kniyes  on  a  fixed  spindle.  Few  are 
made  like  this  now,  but  I  belieye  there  are  some  that  haye  the 
ordinary  arrangement  reyersed — ^namely,  haying  the  kniyes  fixed 
and  the  sole-pmte  moyeable,  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
kniyes,  whidi  answers  the  same  purpose.  "  An  occasional  general 
cleaning  will  be  adyantageous,"  nils  short  of  my  standard  on 
this  point.  Eyery  time  a  machine  is  used,  be  it  wet  or  dry,  it 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  being  put  away  in  dry 
quarters.  If  this  is  not  done  it  will  soon  become  so  clogged  that 
neither  oil  nor  elbow  grease  will  make  one  go  smoothly.  And 
before  being  put  away  for  the  winter  it  should  be  taken  to  pieces, 
well  cleaned,  oiled,  and  prepared  for  work  again.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  makers  are  now  b^^inning  to  find  out  the  yalue  of  haying 
all  gearing  enclosed,  and  if  chains  could  be  enclosed  in  a  similar 
manner  there  would  be  less  grounds  for  the  complaints  *'  Wtld 
Savage"  lodges  against  tiiem. 

I  am  quite  of  a  different  opinion  with  regard  to  collecting  the 
grass.  The  appearance  of  the  "wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped 
flower  "  I  always  consider  a  sign  of  poyerty  of  soil,  and  to  collect 
and  carry  away  eyery  week  a  crop  of  grass  only  increases  the  eyil. 
It  is  our  practice  to  mow  eyeiy  fifth  day — ^namely,  Monday  and 
Friday  in  one  week,  and  on  We&esday  in  the  week  following.  By 
doing  so  the  work  is  light,  the  little  grass  scattered  about  is  nejer 
seen,  but  does  a  great  amount  of  good  to  the  tur^  inyigorating 
the  grass,  so  that  Daisies  are  not  so  much  seen,  and  the  nrequent 
mowing  keeps  the  fiowers  from  showing  so  much.  We  only  use 
the  box  amongst  fiower  beds  and  by  the  edges  of  walks.  I  also 
fail  to  see  how  "  Wtld  Savage  "  can  expect  a  man  and  lad  to  do 
more  work  with  a  16-inch  machine  than  two  men  would  do  with 
a  12-inch  machine  each.  It  is  a  plain  case  of  16  inches  and 
24  inches.  My  experience  leads  me  to  adyocate  light  machines, 
frequent  mowing,  and  leaving  the  grass  uncollected,  which  pro- 
motes a  healthy  growth,  and  keeps  it  of  that  dark  green  colour  so 
essential  to  a  weU-kept  lawn. — ^B.  Ingli& 

YoUB  correspondent  "Wtld  Savage"  states  that  when  the 
chain  of  a  lawn  mower  is  worn  and  the  clog  moved  back  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  and  then  worn  again,  that  the  chain  is  of  no  more 
use.  Is  it  not  possible  to  haye  a  link  taken  out  of  the  chain  7  I 
say  Tes,  and  any  country  blacksmith  can  do  it.  FUe  the  ends  of 
two  riyets  and  draw  or  punch  them  out,  and  the  link  wUl  drop 
out ;  then  rivet  the  next  link  as  before,  and  the  cog  will  want 
sliding  as  when  new.  The  chain  will  be  found  to  work  as  well  as 
when  it  was  new,  and  not  slip  off  when  mowing  bank8.--OBOBGB 
PiCKKB.  

FLOWERS  IN  DUBLIN. 

Lobelia  gabdinalis,  L.  ignea,  L.  syphilitica,  red,  white.  Mid 
blue  vars.,  are  very  beautiful,  so  is  Tritonia  Mc'Owani,  Rudbeckia 
Newmanii,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  all  white  Composites,  Pyre- 
thrum  uliginosum.  All  the  Marguerites  (Chrysanthemum  frutes- 
cens,  vars.)  are  very  bushy  and  fioriferous,  but  they  attract  the 
files  in  swarms,  and  the  star-shaped  fiowers  are  thus  spoiled  by 
their  excreta.  Browallia  data  var.  cserulea,  sown  in  June,  and 
the  plants  pinched  back  until  a  fortnight  ago,  are  Jaden  with 
flowers* 

Rubus  rossBfolius,  figured  on  page  281,  is  pretty.  We  have  only 
the  double  form,  and  much  wish  to  obtain  the  single-blossomed 
type,  which  fruits  abundantly,  and  is  then  very  ornamental.  I  saw 
this  last  plentifully  around  the  hill  villages  in  Borneo,  at  an  altitude 
of  3000  feet  Perhaps  it  was  originally  introduced  there,  although 
now  quite  abundantly  naturalised,  van  Houtte  advertised  and 
figured  the  single-flowered  type  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  but  I 
never  saw  it  in  cultivation. 

I  haye  now  a  pretty  hybrid  Calceolaria,  C.  f uchsiaef 9lia  (deflexa 
of  "  Bot  Mag.")  X  C.  Pavoni.  It  flowers  at  10  to  12  inches  high 
raised  from  seea  and  plaited  out,  and  may  be  useful  as  a  winter 
bloomer  indoors ;  at  any  rate  it  is  interesting  as  a  distinct  hybrid. 
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The  neather  has  lately  been  Teiybtiglit,  and  Dablios,  ETorlastingB, 
Astara,  and  Lilium  aniatam  (late-pbinted  bulbs)  are  eTCU  yet 
fraghond  atttBctiTe, — Dubijnsnbi& 


BEDBRE  BOSC  PEAR. 
Last  week  we  fignred  a  new  Pear  of  conBiderable  merit ;  tbia 
week  wo  submit  an  old  Pear  of  proved  eieellence  and  nBrfulness. 
There  are  brighter  coloured  Peara  than  Beiirtft  Bosc,  but  when  in 
good  condition  few  are  of  better  quality ;  tbe  tree  is  also  a  Teiy 
good  bearer.    It  it  a  taToonte  Pear  in  Kent  grown  as  an  orchard  ~ 


standard,  and  it  would  not  be  grown  there  if  it  were  not  profitable. 
In  northerly  localities  it  reqniies  a  wall,  hut  in  most  sbeltered 
gardeoj  in  the  midland  counties  it  succeeds  well  as  a  pyramid. 
Tbii  is  essentiaUy  a  useful  Pear,  cs  it  is  a  pretty  constant  bearer 
and  the  fruit  can  generally  be  relied  on.  In  the  "Fruit  Manual" 
BeunS  Boso  has  foar  i^onyma — Beurt£  d'Apremout,  Beorr^ 
Rose,  Canelle,  and  Marianne  Nouvclle  ;  and  it  is  described  aa 
follows  :—"Fiuit  large,  pyriform.  Bkin  almost  entirely  coyered 
with  thin  cinnamon-coloured  maset,  leaving  here  and  there  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  yellow  ground  colour  visible.  Eye  open, 
placed  in  a  Bhallow  basin.     Stalk  abont  IJ  inch  long,  inserted 


?lg.  TO.— BBnnai    BDBO   F 


withont  depreadon.  Flesh  white,  melting,  and  buttery  ;  very 
juicy,  rich,  and  aromatic.  A  dessert  Pear  of  fliat-rate  quality ; 
ripe  in  0(^ber  and  Notember,  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  bnt 
nnlees  grown  against  a  wall  or  in  a  warm  sitnation  the  fruit  is 
apt  to  be  crisp  or  only  half  melting.  This,  which  is  generally 
mpposed  to  have  been  a  seedling  of  Van  Mons,  was  fonnd  a 
wilaing  at  Apremont,  in  the  Haute  Soane,  and  was  dedicated  to  Ur. 
Bosc,  the  eminent  DiiectoT  of  tlie  Jardin  dea  Plantsa  at  Paris." 


SHOW  POTATOES. 
I  AH  glad  to  perceire  from  the  courteous  letter  of  If  r.  Alexander 
Dean  on  page  316,  tiiat  there  were  substantial  reasons  for  douhtinff 
UiediBtinctnessot  twoof  the  vuieUes  in  the  first-priie  collection  irf 
twenty-tour  varieties  at  the  late  great  Potato  ahow.  "  Wliits  Em- 
peror,''saya  Mr.  Dean, "  is  jnst  lilce  Blanchard  in  form  and  ontline," 
and  the  tnben  of  the  toimer  "  showed  discoloration  becaose  they 


werelarge  andforced  nearer  to  thesurfacethantheothers."  They 
were,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Dean,  just  alite  in  form,  and 
nearly  alike  in  colour.  I  said  no  more  than  that,  and  further,  I  did 
not  past  any  opinion  on  the  identity  of  the  two  varieties,  and  ac- 
counted for  the  opinions  of  others  on  the  ground  that  I  well  know 
to  be  true,  that  "Potatoes  vary  much  in  different  soils."  The  fact, 
however,  still  remains  that  all  the  other  White  Emperors  were 
really  white.  These,  therefore,  had  not  been  forced  oot  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  thus  the  little  problem  is  solved. 

It  appears  there  was  still  more  reason  tor  remarking  on  the  very 
atriking  similarity  of  appearance  between  the  Early  Ohio  and  tha 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  for  the  principal  difference,  according  to  your 
correspondent,  between  the  two  Tarieties  is  in  the  hanlm,  that 
of  the  former  being  dwarfer,  while  the  tubers  on  the  average  are 
round^.  I  may  remark  on  these  distinctions  that,  aa  Mr.  Beaobey 
has  observed,  we  do  not  eat  the  haulm ;  and  Be  to  the  shape  of 
the  tubers,  there  were  many  ezamplea  of  Bean^  of  Hebron  in  the 
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Show  quite  as  "  round  "  as  the  dish  of  Early  Ohio  in  question- 
Although  I  did  not  touch  one  of  them  I  saw  several  removed  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  and  noticed  the  unanimity  of  opinion 
relative  to  them.  I  never  hinted  at  such  a  thing  as  "impropriety," 
for  all  growers  are  liable  to  purdiase  what  is  not  actually  a  true 
stock,  and  exhibit  the  produce,  as  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Dean  did, 
honestly  ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Early  Ohio  of  Mr.  Dean 
and  the  Early  Ohio  of  Messrs.  Daniels  are  not  identical.  The 
uroduce  of  both  I  assume  will  be  sold«  and  we  shall  have  two 
Early  Ohios  instead  of  one  1  If  Mr.  Dean  does  not  think  it  of 
public  importance  that  attention  should  be  directed  to  a  circum- 
stance of  this  kind  as  soon  as  possible  I  venture  to  think  he  will 
almost  stand  alone  among  Potato  cultivators.  The  parentage  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  was  stated  in  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society,  held  on  July  27th,  to  be  Extra  Early  Vermont 
and  Early  Market.  Mr.  Dean,  however,  now  states  that  Early  Hose, 
not  Early  Vermont,  was  one  of  the  parents.  Will  he  kindly  say 
which  is  correct  ?  Probably  the  latter  is,  but  it  would  be  well  rf 
the  point  were  authoritatively  settled,  and  no  one  can  settle  it  so 
well  as  the  raiser  of  the  variety. 

1  may  remind  your  correspondent  that  I  was  writing  about  Pota- 
toes, not  about  exhibitors,  and  the  best  proof  of  my  absolute  impar- 
tiality is  that  I  described  one  of  Mr.  Dean*s  varieties — Mr.  Bresee 
— as  a  splendid  long  red  kidney.  Your  correspondent  does  not 
object  to  this  ;  yet  when  I  with  equal  justice  referred  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  as  rather  deep-eyed  my  statement  is  questioned  !  1  will 
not  say  more  on  this  point  than  that  time  will  prove  whether  it  is 
"rather  deep-eyed"  or  not.  I  did  not  question  its  cropping 
character  nor  its  quality,  not  knowing  anything  of  either,  and 
Mr.  Dean's  evidence  on  those  points  was  not  called  for  by  my 
observations.  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  proves  a  variety  of  real  useful- 
ness, and  ranks  in  this  respect  with  Schoolmaster,  Magnum 
Bonum,  and  others.  The  latter  variety  I  referred  to  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  obvious  that  its  omission  from  the  short 
list  of  varieties  that  were  shown  in  the  greatest  numbers  or  the 
best  condition  was  a  mere  accident 

In  some  instances  Mr.  Dean  appears  to  be  very  particular  on 
the  question  of  varieties  being  distinct,  for  he  says,  "  Pride  of 
America  is  but  another  Snowfiake,  and  Edgcott  Seedling  and 
Yorkshire  Hero  are  both  Lapstones."  There  is  about  the  same 
difference,  and  no  more,  between  Early  Ohio  as  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Dean  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  as  staged  by  several  other  exhibitors  ; 
but  Mr.  Fenn,  one  of  the  best  judges  of  Potatoes  in  England,  has 
said  of  the  Lapstone  that  he  considers  it  as  near  to  pe^ection  in 
quality  as  a  Potato  should  be  ;  can  he  or  any  unprejudiced  judge 
say  the  same  of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  7  It  is  not  good  with  me, 
and  I  shall  discard  it  with  several  other  varieties  that  are  not  fit 
to  eat  where  a  good  Potato  can  be  grown.  I  would  ask,  too,  if 
the  Yorkshire  Hero  is  identical  with  the  Lapstone,  as  Mr.  Dean 
states,  why  both  varieties  are  included  in  Mr.  Dean^s  list  of  last 
year,  and  one  priced  at  \s.  a  peck  more  than  tbe^^tber  7 

Potatoes  are  quite  sufficiently  numerous  without  adding  to  the 
already  too  long  list  of  varieties  of  questionable  distinctness, 
numbers  of  which  are  not  fit  to  be  placed  on  a  gentleman^s  table. 
I  have  proved  this  by  the  best  of  all  tests,  and  the  peremptory 
orders  I  have  received  to  give  the  produce  of  $o  many  of  the 
varieties  to  the  pigs. — A  Gabdeneb. 

PRUNUS  DIVARICATA. 

In  the  "  Botanical  Magazine ''  for  the  present  month,  plate  €519, 
is  an  admirable  representation  of  the  above  handsome  tne,  which 
was  briefly  referred  to  in  page  275  of  the  last  volume  of  the 
Jovrnal  of  Ilorticvltvre,  In  the  des(;riptive  remarks  accompany- 
ing the  plate  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  gives  the  following  particulars — 
"This  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
spring  ornaments  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  where  it  forms  a  dwarf 
tree,  standing  to  the  west  of  the  CJactus  house,  near  the  fine  sped- 
meB  of  Pinus  Coulteri,  and  so  covered  with  white  fiowers  in  March 
or  April  (according  to  the  season)  as  to  appear  as  if  snowed  over. 
The  fiowers  appear  with  the  half-developed  leaves,  but  have  never 
been  succeeded  by  fruit  Whether  this  should  be  considered 
as  anything  more  than  the  wild  form  of  the  Myrobalan  Plum, 
P.  cerasifeja,  Ehr,  (see  tab.  5934),  has  been  doubted  by  the  excellent 
observer  C.  Koch,  as  I  have  stated  under  tlie  latter  plant ;  and, 
indeed,  the  characters  whereby  most  of  ^e  native  Plums  are 
separated  are  not  of  veiy  much  moment  With  regard  to  P. 
divaricata,  however,  its  leaves  when  f uU  grown,  broadening  at  the 
base,  and  appearing  with  its  smaller  flowers,  and  its  fruit  not 
being  intruded  at  the  base,  together  with  its  remarkable  habit, 
would  appear  to  constitute  snC&ciently  marked  diagnostic  charac- 
ters. The  petals,  which  are  almost  orlHcalar  in  the  Kew  specimens, 
are  more  obovate  in  native  ones  from  the  Caucasus,  collected  by 
Hobenacker,  and  in  others  from  the  Copenhagen  Gardens. 


PruDus  divaricata  was  introduced  into  England  in  1822, 
according  to  Loudon,  probably  from  the  Dorpat  Gardens,  when 
under  the  direction  of  its  describer  Ledebour,  and  is  a  small  tiee 
10  to  12  feet  high  and  broad,  forming  a  hemispherical  mass 
on  the  ground  with  a  singularly  graceful  ramification  ;  according 
to  Boissicr,  it  has  a  very  wide  geographical  range,  from  Macedonia 
to  the  Caucasus  and  Northern  Persia.  The  specimen  at  Kew  was 
procured  by  the  late  Curator,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  mun  Messrs.  Osbofa 
of  Fulham,  about  thirty-eight  years  ago.*' 

OLD  VICTORY  OF  BATH  MELON. 

I  DO  not  know  the  origin  of  this  Melon.  I  imagine  it  must 
have  been  raised  many  years  ago,  and  if  I  may  venture  a  surmise, 
it  has  probably  descended  from  seed  imported  from  Cabul.  I 
have,  however,  no  hesitation  in  giving  my  opinion  that  the  Melon 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Gilbert  a  year  or  two  ago  under  the  name  of 
Netted  Victory  is  a  totally  distinct  variety.  I  grew  the  Netted 
Victory  last  year  from  seed  kisdly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  so  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  mistake  abont  its  being  the  true  variety ;  and  it 
proved  in  my  hands  worthless.  It  was  white«fleshed,  small  (under 
2  lbs.),  without  a  trace  of  net,  and  the  fiavour  most  insipid, 
although  in  the  same  house  and  under  the  same  treatment  ouer 
yarieties  were  grown  which  produced  fruit  with  a  flavour  leaving 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Now  the  old  Victory  of  Bath  which  I 
have  grown  produced  a  large,  rather  oval  fruit,  well  netted,  with 
deep  green  flesh  and  a  luscioos  flavour — a  fruit,  in  fact,  worthy  of 
being  placed  on  any  dessert  table  in  the  land.  I  also  received 
from  Mr.  Gilbert  seed  of  what  he  called  Improved  Victory  of 
Bath  ;  that  also,  I  may  say,  resulted  in  disappointment  In  the 
Journal  of  Ho^'ttenUnre^  vol.  xxxvii.,  page  6,  Air.  Gilbert  does  not 
deny  having  artificially  netted  his  Melon,  and  confesses  that  he 
makes  a  practice  of  doing  so  '*  to  please  the  eye  ,*  **  though  that 
may  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  appears  to  me  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  Mr.  Gubeit  should  not  have  sent  out  this  Melon 
mider  the  name  be  did,  as,  from  the  evidence  before  us  in  your 
pages,  it  would  seem  tbat  the  Melon  in  question  is  of  a  sportive 
turn,  sometimes  being  netted,  sometimes  smooth. 

I  notice  in  Jottmml  tf  Hoi  ticulturej  vol.  xxvii.,  page  281,  Mr. 
Gilbert  writes,  "  My  Victory  of  Bath  Melon  has  solved  the  great 
problem  of  pleasing  everybody."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
which  of  his  Victories  it  is  that  he  alludes  to,  and  how  it  became 
his.  The  simplest  plaa,  I  might  suggest,  would  be  for  Mr.  Gilbert 
to  explain,  if  he  can,  the  origin  of  his  Netted  Victory,  as  there 
can  be  no  object  in  keqxBg  the  matter  secret ;  but  for  my  part  I 
would  recommend  every  Melon  grower  to  stick  to  the  old  variety. 

In  conclusion  I  woold  renark  that  it  is  a  great  pity  so  many 
so-called  new  Melons  are  year  after  year  brought  out  and  certifi- 
cated. Nearly  every  gardener  tries  to  produce  a  hybrid  of  his  own, 
and  confusion  becomes  worse  confounded.  I  have  tried  most  of 
the  new  Melons,  but  there  are  very  few  I  would  care  to  grow  a 
second  time.  The  two  best  in  green  flesh  of  late  years  are 
Exquisite  and  WilliaM  Tillery,  and  in  red  flesh  are  Read's  Scarlet, 
and  one  I  received  fnm  Mr.  Gilbert  called  Excelsior.  Mr.  George 
Abbey's  Read's  x  Beedbwood  x  Victory  of  Bath  is  also  excellent 
and  equal  to  Sdsy  cit  be  above.— F.  C.  Taylob,  Montrow, 


As  Mr.  Iggaldca  kas  pointed  out,  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  made  a 
mistake  bjr  oosiianading  Gilbert's  Netted  Victory  Melon  with 
Gilbert's  Isipfwed  Victory  of  Bath.  I  grew  the  latter  many 
years  before  tbe  former  was  heard  of,  and  so  have  numbers  of 
other  gard^iers.  The  Improved  Victory  of  Bath  I  have  found  one 
of  the  best  growers,  setters,  and  croppers  of  all  Melons,  and  the 
fruit  is  of  very  good  quality  but  does  not  net  well.  When  the 
Netted  Victory  was  sent  out  I  naturally  thought  it  was  a  netted 
form  of  the  Victory  of  Bath  but  was  disappointed.  Mr.  Gilbert 
selected  a  name  for  the  newer  Melon  that  no  doubt  accelerated 
the  sale  of  the  variety,  but  it  was  a  mistake  nevertheless.  AHboagb 
I  write  under  the  above  heading  I  am  unable  either  to  state  the 
origin  of  the  *'  Old  "  Victory  of  Bath  or  Uie  difference  between 
that  and  the  *'  Improved  "  variety  :  probably  Mr.  Gilbert  coald 
tell  us  this. — J.  D.  

I  AM  fully  convinced  I  was  wrong  in  my  description  oi  Gilbert's 
Victory  of  Bath  Melon,  and  thank  Mr.  Iggulden  for  his  ooorteons 
correction  in  last  week's  Journal  (see  page  345).  It  is  unfortunate 
and  misleading  to  cultivators  that  two  Melons  so  distinct  in  form 
of  fruit  and  flesh  should  have  names  so  similar.  I  was  misled 
by  the  name  '*  Netted  Victory  "  (as  ststod  by  Mr.  Iggulden)  and 
described  it  in  my  note,  thinking  it  was  the  Melon  ia  dispute — 
namely,  an  improved  variety  of  the  old  Victory  of  Bath,  though  I 
could  see  no  similarity  between  the  two  Melons,  as  I  stsAed  in  mj 
description  of  it— A.  Psttiqbew,  Cardif  Castie. 

Outdoor  Chbysakthkhums.—- Visiting  Paris  in  1878,  I 


paiticuluij  Btraek  irith  the  flne  blooms  of  tbc  ftattmtn  and  winter* 
flowering  ChTjwinthemnma  in  the  city  pnblic  gardens ;  and  when 
refernng  to  those  in  yoat  colnnuu  I  drew  attention  to  the  deeir- 
ftbilitf  of  growing  the  eailier  Chryeanthemnma  in  English  and 
Iriah  gardens,  so  as  to  bloom  during  the  month  of  October,  and  as 
far  as  possible  into  November.  Uaimlly  we  have  no  frost  to 
destroy  their  blooms  until  the  beginnioKof  December  in  the  Bonth 
of  Ireland.  This  was  so  last  year,  and  1  had  some  splendid  blooms 
before  that  time.  This  year,  if  no  aevere  fnxrt  cornea  before  that 
time  (and  it  will  take  sereral  degreei  to  injare  Chrysanthemnms 
Rown  ootaide),  I  hope  to  haTO  the  blooming  orer  of  those  ontaide. 
— W.  J.  U.,  CloimeL 

MOBE  ABOUT  POTATOES. 

Is  yonr  iirae  of  October  Hth  your  coirespondent  Mr.  E.  W. 
BeaclKiy,  under  the  above  heading,  seems  to  me  to  be  prejudiced 
against  Scotch  Cbampion  and  Uagnnm  Bonam.  He,  however. 
beKiDS  by  giving  tbem  an  excellent  character  for  qoantitj-,  and 
I  tblok  he  is  unreasonable  to  expect  good  quality  regardlciia  of 
the  soil  they  an  planted  in.  I  should  like  to  know  a  Potato 
with  sach  a  recommendation.  These  Potatoes  are  evidently  not 
snited  to  Mr.  Beachey's  soil,  so  that  if  he  can  obtain  any  which 
will  similarly  resist  disease  I  should  advise  him  to  make  a  change. 
Hy  experience  of  tliem  is  that  they  will  do  well  on  a  great  variety 
of  soils,  ticing  more  Bccommodating  in  this  respect  than  any  other 
variety  with  which  I  am  aoqaainted,  the  If  agnam  Bonnm  standing 
flnt 

A.  abort  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  lifting  both  varietieg, 
and  the  additional  pleasure  of  eating  them  vety  soon  after  they 
were  lifted,  under  which  circamstance  I  was  surprised  to  find 
how  good  the  flavour  was ;  and  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  soil  was  very  free.  T  have  no  doabt  that  in  more 
retentive  soil  they  would  require  storing  before  the  Qavoor  would 

The  crops  were  good  and  free  from  disease.  The  haDlms  of 
the  Ma^om  Bonnms  were  quite  dead,  but  not  those  of  the  Scotch 
Chftmpiona.  I,  however,  tbonght  it  wiser  to  take  them  up  in  flne 
dry  weather  than  wait  for  the  decay  of  the  baulms,  by  which 
time  I  feared  wet  weather  might  arrive  and  disease  follow. 

SnowSake  I  have  tried,  bat  on  rather  tenacious  soil,  and  found 
it  so  watery  and  flavourless  that  I  did  not  grow  it  again.  I  have 
also  tried  several  other  varieties,  bat  none  haie  ^ivcii  mc  such 
great  satisfaction  as  Magnum  Bonum  and  Scotch  Champion,  Of 
uie  two  I  prefer  Magoum  Bonum,  which  is,  I  think,  less  liable 
to  disease,  snituble  to  a  wider  range  of  soils,  and  the  tattera  are 
of  a  handsome  and  more  economical  shape,  add  to  which  the 
important  quality  of  earlier  matiuity. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  many  Potatoes  are  anjustly  condeniDcd 
owing  to  their  being  tried  on  a  soil  aasiiitable  to  them.  I  also 
think  that  there  are  very  few  varieties  which,  although  they  may 
succeed  fairly  well  on  retentive  soil,  do  not  prefer  and  pay  better 
for  growing  00  good  free-worldng  soil. — M.  Asabotd. 


it  may  lie  intended  to  form  plantatioiu  of  yaang  fruit 
trees,  whatlwr  to  be  tiaiaed  to  walls  or  grown  as  standards,  the 
grouod.  should  now  be  prepared  for  their  reception.  Soils  having  a 
htavy  and  letontive  labBell  will  require  thorongh  and  effective 
diunage  ;  some  light  soils  equally  reqoiie  draining  to  dislodge  water 
from  the  sabsoll,  whilst  soils  resting  apon  gravel  will  probably  not 
need  it.  It  is  nseless  attempting  to  grow  fruit  trees  without  efficient 
drainage  to  aid  the  peroolatioa  of  water  through  the  soil.  For  trees 
against  walls  nothing  pays  so  well  aa  a  properly  prepared  border. 
I(  tike  soil  beyond  a  few  inchca  at  the  top  be  little  better  than  brick 
day  the  good  surface  soil  should  Im  laid  aaide,  and  as  much  of  Uie 
day  reoioved  a*  will  give  a  depth  of  BO  inohaa ;  one  half  of  the  stay 
being  burned  will  form  an  admirable  nbalaoee  to  mix  with  the  other 
half,  and  the  surface  soil  Cornriog,  if  the  latter  be  turfy,  an  admirable 
oompost  for  the  roots  of  fruit  traea  without  any  addition  of  manure; 
bat  If  the  (ortace  soil  haa  bean  under  oropa  an  addition  of  freah  turfy 
la«m  will  be  deeldedly  advantageoas.    To  prevent  the  root*  peae- 


tratlng  the  nuder  strata  the  bottom  may  be  concreted  and  sloping 
fiom  the  wall  to  the  drain )  S  inches  of  nibble  for  drainage,  secured 
by  a  layer  of  tarves  grass  side  downwards,  will  form  a  foundation 
too  seldom  laid,  the  compoet  being  put  In  about  9  inehes  higher  than 
the  intended  level  to  allow  for  eettling.  A.  G-teet  border  for  walla 
10  feet  in  height,  and  8  feet  for  thoee  over  12feet,  is  ample  if  ttiat  part 
is  kept  entirely  for  the  tieee  ;  their  roota  ate  not  then  mutilated  by 
frequent  digging  conseqaent  on  uropping  with  vegetables,  which 
prevents  the  sarface-rooting  of  the  trees,  the  employment  of  mulch- 
ings, and  tha  supply  of  bquid  mannteas  may  be  neceaaary.  The  roota 
are  then  nndoc  perfect  control,  as  when  they  have  extended  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  border  proper  any  exoeaslve  loinriance  may  b« 
cheeked  by  cuttjng  oS  tha  roots  without  giving  a  oheok  to  the  trees, 
as  would  be  the  case  with  tha  roota  deep  and  wide  in  a  cropped 
border.  Light  suidy  soils  should  have  a  liberal  addition  of  tnr^ 
loam  and  well  pnlverieed  clay  or  marl.  Manure  ia  beat  applied  at 
tha  Burfaee,  for  in  the  soil  it  finally  becomes  a  close  inert  maas. 
Boils  deficient  in  calcareous  nutter  will  be  benefited  by  tbe  addition 
of  a  tenth  part  of  old  mortar  rribbish  or  chalk.  The  trees  can  ha 
planted  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  or  i(  they  have  not  to  be 
moved  any  great  distance  at  soon  as  the  wood  is  ripe  and  the  foliage 
showing  indications  of  falling,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
them  as  short  a  time  out  of  the  soil  as  possible.  PUnters  shorild  by 
this  time  have  selected  their  trees,  and  must  see  when  the  tinie 
arrives  that  they  are  carefully  lifted,  the  roots  kept  from  exposure 
to  the  air,  the  trees  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  with  as  little 
delay  oa  poasible.  Avoid  the  "  laying-in  "  process  by  planting  them 
directly  tliay  arrive,  spreading  out  tbe  roots  carcfally  and  treading 
moderately,  farming  a  basin  if  the  ground  be  so  dry  as  to  admit  of  a 
fiood  watering  Iwing  given,  which  will  tend  to  settle  tbe  soil  about  tha 
roots.  In  this  state  they  may  renwin  a  few  days,  when  the  basin 
should  he  filled  and  the  sail  be  trodden  firmly  about  the  trees, 
securing  them  loosely  to  walls  or  trellisaa,  or  employ  stakes  where 
necessary,  completing  the  operation  with  a  mulching  of  partially 
decayed  manure  around  the  stems  and  outwards  as  far  aa  tha  roots 
extend.  Any  vacancies  that  may  exist  upon  walls,  espaliers,  itc, 
should  have  the  ground  prepared  for  filling  them  up  with  young 
t'ees  by  removing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  soil,  and  supply- 
iig  fresh  turfy  loan  and  such  other  substance  as  may  be  deemed 
neceaearj.  It  ia  always  advisable  to  plant  on  slightly  raised  hillocks, 
especially  where  tbe  soil  is  heavy.  Where  root-praning  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  check  excessive  luxuriance,  and  to  induce  the 
formation  of  fruit  spurs,  it  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  wood 
becomes  sufficiently  firm  to  avoid  shrivelling.  Any  useless  or  un- 
iieceasary  ahoots  nay  be  cut  out  of  all  fruit  trees  now  instead  of 
deferring  it  until  the  leaves  have  fallen,  for  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered  the  light  and  air  thereby  admitted  will  assist  the  ripening 
of  the  spurs  and  wood  for  next  season's  beating. 


ViiKi. — Where  late  varistiei  of  Qrapes  are  grown  ii 
meet  tbe  demand  up  to  May  the  necanity  for  very  esriy  forcing  to 
have  Orspes  all  the  year  round  is  not  essential.  Of  all  late  Qrapes 
I<ady  Downcs'  is  tbe  most  valuable,  being  a  sure  cropper  and  excellent 
keeper,  keeping  fresh  and  plnmp  up  to  the  end  of  May.  When  grown 
and  ripened  in  strong  best  tbe  Muscat  flavonr  is  moiB  pronounced 
than  when  grown  comparatively  cooL  Next  to  this  may  be  placed 
Gros  Colman,  magnificent  in  berry  and  bunch,  and  when  well  ripened 
it  is  Hrst-rat«.  Bros  Ouillanme  when  well  grown  ta  a  grand  Orape,  the 
two  last  requiring  more  time  to  colour  and  ripen  than  any  other. 
Alicante  requires  heat  to  ripen  it  thoroughly,  and  invariahly  finishca 
and  keeps  well.  Wert's  St.  Petat's  is  a  fine  Grape,  and  whan  well 
ripened  will  keep  until  April.  Alnwick  Beedling  is  likely  to  be  a 
welcome  addition.  TrehUano  and  Calabrian  Baisin,  with  Syrian,  art 
the  best  white  oompaaiona,  and  when  well  ripened  an  of  fair  flavour. 
When  the  above  or  some  of  them  are  not  grown  in  quantity  prepara- 
tion mnit  Im  mads  for  early  farcing.  Tha  Tmes  having  been  pruned 
and  the  loose  hark  stripped  off  drees  the  rods  with  a  solution  of  soft 
soap,  1  lb.  to  half  a  KaUon  of  water,  adding  tialt  a  gallon  of  tobaooo 
juice  and  as  mnoh  solphnr  aa  will  tiring  it  to  the  ocaiilBtency  of  thia 
cream.  If  there  be  any  mealy  bog  or  seale  add  two  wineglaaefnla  of 
spiriti  of  turpentine,  and  brush  it  w^  Into  every  hole,  angle,  oc 
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crerice.  The  border,  it  is  presamed,  has  been  surface-dressed  as  pre- 
yiously  adyised.  Fermenting  materials,  leaves,  and  stable  litter  well 
mixed  should  be  placed  on  the  outside  borders  preyious  to  closing 
the  house  and  commencing  fire  heat,  the  necessity  for  the  latter 
being  lessened  bj  placing  similar  materials  inside  the  house.  Syringe 
the  rods  twice  ditily,  and  force  but  gently  till  the  Vines  show  signs 
of  breaking.  Young  Tines  that  have  completed  their  growth  should 
have  the  laterals  gradually  reduced  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the 
buds  and  induce  the  earlier  ripening  of  the  wood.  Tines  in  pots  not 
required  for  early  forcing  should  be  placed  under  corer,  a  shed  or 
other  place  cool  and  dry  will  answer,  the  roots  being  protected  by 
straw  or  bracken.  An  open  shed  with  a  north  aspect  is  preferable 
when  growth  is  to  be  retarded  for  late  spring  planting  or  fruiting. 
Examine  all  ripe  Grapes  frequently,  removing  decayed  berries,  and 
ventilate  freely  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  employing  slight 
fire  heat  by  day,  when  plenty  of  air  should  be  given  to  expel  damp ; 
but  in  dull  weather  and  the  external  atmosphere  is  charged  with 
moisture  slight  warmth  in  the  pipes  without  the  ventilation  is 
advisable. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — ^Young  trees  frequently  make  strong  wood, 
which  require  more  time  to  ripen  than  moderate  growths  made 
by  older  trees.  Trees  of  this  description  may  have  a  trench  taken 
out  at  about  3  feet  from  the  stem  all  around,  all  the  roots  outside 
the  radius  being  cut  away.  The  trench  should  extend  down  to  the 
drainage,  and  may  remain  open  for  about  a  fortnight,  which  will 
check  any  inclination  to  late  gp:t>wth  and  assist  in  the  ripening  of 
the  wood ;  the  trench  should  then  be  filled  up  again  and  rammed 
well  down  as  the  soil  is  replaced.  The  surface  soil  should  be  removed 
towards  the  stem  of  the  trees  down  to  the  roots  and  from  amongst 
them,  replacing  with  fresh  strong  turfy  loam  with  a  sprinkling  of 
about  12  per  cent,  of  bone  meal,  ramming  well  down  ;  this  should  be 
done  before  the  leaves  fall,  and  a  good  supply  of  tepid  water  being 
given  fresh  rootlets  will  be  emitted  at  once.  Allow  no  wood  to 
remain  in  late  houses  that  will  need  to  be  taken  out  at  the  winter 
pruning,  but  cut  out  all  superfluous  shoots,  as  with  proper  summer 
pruning  little  work  will  be  needed  when  the  trees  are  leafless.  Any 
trees  in  late,  and  particularly  unheated  houses,  glass  walls  or  cases 
that  have  a  tendency  to  late  growth  and  imperfect  ripening  of  the 
wood  should  have  the  roots  carefully  lifted,  shortening  the  strongest 
and  relaying  them  in  fresh  compost,  after  having  put  the  drainage  in 
good  order.  Ventilate  fully  day  and  night,  and  if  fire  heat  is  em- 
ployed for  ripening  the  wood  turn  it  off  at  night.  Proceed  with  the 
cleansing  of  the  houses,  the  pruning  and  dressing  of  the  trees  as 
they  become  denuded  of  foliage;  dress  the  trees,  leaving  nothing 
undone  that  is  likely  to  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  future 
increase  of  the  pests  infesting  these  trees,  the  most  disastrous  of 
which  are  red  spider  and  brown  aphis. 

MVSHBOOM  HOUSE. 

Ck>ntinne  to  collect  and  prepare  materials  for  making  successional 
beds,  and  as  the  weather  is  becoming  colder  the  beds  should  be  in- 
creased in  depth,  so  as  to  longer  retain  the  heat  and  insure  the  more 
certain  and  speedy  spread  of  the  spawn.  Care  should,  however,  be 
taken  not  to  place  spawn  in  the  beds  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
86°  in  the  general  body  of  the  materials,  allowing  the  bed  to  lie  for 
about  a  week  after  being  made,  when  the  temperature  can  be  ascer- 
tained and  the  spawning  proceeded  with  as  the  circumstances  warrant. 
It  is  essential  that  the  materials  be  thoroughly  consolidated,  and  to 
form  a  firm  mass  without  being  so  moist  as  to  destroy  the  spawn,  or 
dry  enough  to  prevent  its  spreading.  In  the  case  of  beds  that  have 
been  made  and  soiled  some  time  the  Mushrooms  will  usuaUy  appear 
in  about  six  weeks,  when  the  covering  of  hay  or  straw  should  be 
removed  and  the  surface  kept  moist  by  damping  lightly  with  tepid 
water  from  a  syringe.  Artificial  heat  from  successional  beds  being 
made  will  not  as  yet  be  necessary,  and  damping  of  the  house  may  not 
be  necessary ;  but  the  temperature  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below 
60^,  a  mean  of  about  65^  being  most  suitable,  and  a  dry  atmosphere 
should  be  prevented  by  damphig  available  surfaces  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Slugs  should  be  sought  for  at  night  and  destroyed.  Woodlice 
are  great  pests.  A  little  hay  placed  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  bed 
and  walls  will  cause  them  to  secrete  there,  where  they  may  be  destroyed 


by  pouring  boiling  water  over  them,  a  small  quantity  being  sufficient 
to  kill  them. 

PLAJ7T  HOUSES. 

Steve. — Although  shade  is  essential  in  the  summer  months,  it  is 
hardly  possible  in  the  winter  to  afford  plants,  foliage  as  well  as  flower- 
ing, too  much  light  during  the  winter  months.  The  glass,  therefore, 
of  this,  and,  indeed,  all  glass  structures,  should  have  a  thorough 
cleaning  both  inside  and  out,  and  if  this  were  done  more  frequently 
than  it  is,  the  general  appearance  of  the  plants  would  be  better  and 
their  flowering  capabilities  increased.  Many  plants  will  grow  freely 
and  yet  flower  sparsely,  which  is  mainly  attributable  to  a  deficiency 
of  light  for  the  solidification  of  the  growth  as  made.  The  confined 
humid  atmosphere  necessary  to  be  kept  up  for  stove  plants  causes 
slime,  &C.J  to  form  on  the  inside  of  the  glass,  to  say  nothing  of  Hoot 
and  dust  on  the  outside,  and  this  takes  more  or  less  from  one  of  the 
most  essential  elements  of  plant  life — ^viz.,  light ;  besides,  many  stove 
plants  are  in  active  growth  during  the  duU  autumn  and  winter 
months,  hence  the  importance  of  securing  to  them  all  the  light 
possible. 

Eucharis  amazonxca. — ^To  se6ure  a  succession  of  fiowers  treat  the 
plants  liberally  whilst  making  growth  by  keeping  them  well  supplied 
with  moi3ture  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  feeding  with 
liquid  manure,  maintaining  a  brisk  heat,  with  plenty  of  light.  When 
the  growth  is  complete  afford  a  rest  of  about  six'  weeks'  duration  by 
keeping  the  plants  somewhat  drier  and  cooler ;  they  will  when  placed 
in  heat  throw  up  their  flower  scapes  in  about  three  weeks.  Plants  that 
have  completed  their  growth  should  now  be  rested  by  keeping  them  in 
a  temperature  of  about  55^  until  the  beginning  of  December,  then 
place  them  in  a  temperature  of  65^  to  75^,  and,  if  available,  a  bottom 
heat  of  not  exceeding  90^  at  the  base  of  the  pots.  Flowers  will  thus 
be  obtained  for  decoration  at  Christmas  and  the  new  year. 

Griffinias. — Seldom  are  these  beautiful  bulbous  plants  met  with, 
and  yet  they  are  amongst  the  finest  of  autumn-flowering  plants, 
expanding  their  blue  and  white-striped  flowers  in  succession  over  a 
lengthened  period.  The  individual  flowers  last  in  a  cut  state  a  week, 
afid  are  of  a  soft  violet  colour  with  a  white  central  stripe  down  each 
of  its  curved  narrow  petals,  being  well  suited  for  bouquets.  The 
umbels  of  flowers  are  produced  somewhat  like  an  Ag^panthus,  and 
the  flowers  open  from  September  onwards.  The  natural  season  of 
growing  is  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  and  should  be 
duly  supplied  with  moisture,  never  allowing  them  to  become  dry, 
providing  a  temperature  of  about  60^  minimum  in  winter  ;  and  after 
the  gp:t>wth  is  complete,  as  it  is  about  April,  they  may  be  removed  to 
a  greenhouse  not  having  a  less  night  temperature  than  50®.  Fibrous 
loam  with  a  little  sand  suits  them.  The  bulbs  should  be  kept  about 
two-thirds  above  the  soil.  Being  slow  growers  they  are  some  time 
in  attaining  to  a  flowering  size — ^usually  three  years,  during  which 
they  should  be  kept  growing  through  the  summer  up  to  August  in  a 
cool  stove,  and  then  placed  in  a  greenhouse  for  about  two  months, 
the  temperature  not  being  lower  than  45°  at  night.  Good  drainage  is 
essential,  as  during  growth  good  supplies  of  water  is  necessary,  and 
never  allow  the  soil  to  become  quite  dry,  or  the  foliage  will  suffer. 

All  winter-flowering  plants  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  light,  to 
insure  sturdy  growth,  large  heads  of  bloom,  richness  of  colour,  with 
durability  in  the  flowers.  G^esnera  zebrina,  G.  zebrina  splendens, 
and  G.  exoniensis  should  be  kept  in  plenty  of  light,  not  allowed  to 
lack  water,  and  be  grown  in  a  temperature  of  60?  at  night.  If  in 
small  pots  supply  with  liquid  manure.  Caladiums  will  be  going  off ; 
lessened  supplies  of  water  will  be  necessary,  but  do  not  withhold  it 
altogether. 

NOTES   ON  VILLA   AND    SUBUBBAN    GABDENINa. 

KITCHEN  OARDBir. 

Beet  and  Carrots.— -li  is  now  advisable  to  lift  and  store  the  roots  of 
these,  as  the  former  are  liable  to  injury  from  severe  frosts,  and  the 
latter  when  left  in  the  ground  are  much  infested  by  insect  pests, 
indeed  are  already  much  damaged  in  thiai  respect.  Select  a  dry  time 
for  the  work,  and  after  having  twisted  off  the  tops  of  the  Beet,  and 
cut  off  those  of  the  Carrots  to  near  their  junction  with  the  roots, 
lay  them  in  heaps  for  a  few  days  in  order  that  they  may  dry  thoroughly 
previous  to  being  stored.    The  tops  shonld  be  thrown  oyer  the  heaps 
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in  the  eyenlng,  and  only  taken  off  during  fine  days.  When  fonnd  to 
be  dry,  either  pack  away  in  dry  sand  in  a  shed,  outhouse,  or  dry  cellar, 
or  they  may  be  bnilt  into  conical-shaped  heaps  on  a  dry  spot,  covered 
lightly  with  long  fresh  straw,  over  this  being  thrown  a  layer  of  earth 
to  be  well  beaten  on.  The  straw,  where  it  meets  at  the  points,  should 
be  arranged  abore  the  soil  so  as  to  form  a  funnel,  which,  though 
imperrious  to  rain,  will  yet  form  an  outlet  for  any  vapour,  which,  if 
confined^  might  lead  to  fermentation.  When  lifting  the  Beet  select 
all  the  smallest  roots  with  foliage  intact,  and  bed  them  in  till  they 
can  be  used  in  the  flower  garden  in  such  a  manner  as  will  shortly  be 
advised. 

LaU  Potatoes, — ^Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  leaving  these  in  the 
ground  after  this  date,  and  much  may  be  lost  by  damage  from  severe 
frost.  All  that  are  now  sound  may  be  safely  stored  away.  The  ware 
of  those  of  table  size  should  go  into  one  heap,  and  the  middlings 
into  another,  or  at  all  events  enough  of  these  for  next  year's  planting, 
and  the  chats,  or  the  very  smallest,  be  given  to  the  pigs  or  boiled  for 
the  poultry.  Potatoes  may  either  be  stored  in  heaps  in  dry  sheds, 
where  they  can  be  well  covered  with  straw  during  the  prevalence  of 
severe  frost.  Unless  the  sheds  are  much  sheltered  and  well  built  it 
is  really  advisable  to  line  the  walls  and  floors  with  straw  as  the  tubers 
are  being  put  in,  as  this  may  eventually  save  much  labour.  Failing 
sheds  they  may  be  thrown  into  heaps,  covered  with  straw,  and  when 
dry  covered  with  earth,  leaving  the  funnel  outlets  as  advised  for  the 
Bi^t  and  Carrots. 

VarUyut. — Parsnips  are  usually  left  in  the  ground,  the  only  effect 
that  frost  has  on  them  being  to  make  them  sweeter.  In  some  instances 
they  are  lifted  and  stored  in  common  with  the  above  kinds.  Turnips, 
again,  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  southern  counties,  and  may  be  left 
on  the  ground.  They  should,  however,  be  lifted  and  stored  if  found 
to  be  growing  too  large,  especially  if  the  successional  sowings  fail. 
The  autumn  Cauliflowers  are  turning  in  almost  simultaneously,  and 
to  prolong  the  crop  it  is  advisable  to  lift  some  that  are  not  very 
forward,  and  to  bed  them  in  where  they  will  be  cooler  and  also  con- 
venient for  covering  over  during  frosty  nights  with  mats  or  other 
material.  The  caterpillars  must  still  be  looked  after,  as  they  soon 
disfigure  Cauliflowers.  Endive  is  now  becoming  extremely  useful. 
The  Moss-curled  requires  but  little  blanching,  but  the  Green-curled 
and  other  large  varieties  should,  when  dry,  be  either  covered  with 
tiles,  boards,  or  pots,  or  be  tied  up  with  matting  in  the  same  way  as 
some  Lettuces  are  tied.  The  Broad-leaved  Batavian  are  the  hardiest, 
and  therefore  should  be  reserved  for  the  very  latest  supply.  It  is 
very  advisable  to  lift  a  quantity  of  each  variety,  also  of  any  full- 
grown  Lettuce  there  may  be,  and  pack  away  rather  closely  in  a  frame. 
A  great  quantity  can  be  stored  in  a  three-light  frame ;  if  occupied 
previously  with  either  Melons  or  Cucumbers  so  much  the  better,  as 
the  soil  will  suit  them.  To  avoid  bruising  the  leaves  lightly  tie  up 
with  matting ;  lift  with  a  good  ball  of  soil,  pack  them  in  closely, 
loosen  the  ties,  and  water  in  should  the  soil  be  dry ;  give  abundance 
of  air,  blanch  them  as  required,  and  look  closely  after  mice,  as  they 
are  very  fond  of  the  hearts.  Endive  may  also  be  stored  in  open 
sheds,  but  they  are  much  crisper  taken  from  the  moist  frames.  Con- 
tinue earthing  up  Celery  as  the  inner  growth  advances,  always 
selecting  a  dry  time  for  the  operation,  preventing  as  much  as  possible 
the  soil  running  into  the  hearts,  and  rounding-off  as  well  at  the  final 
earthing-up.  The  Asparagus  when  quite  yellow  should  be  cut  down, 
and  then  all  weeds  cleaned  off,  a  good  dressing  of  half-decayed 
manure  given,  and  cover  lightly  with  soil  taken  from  the  sides  or 
otherwise.  The  decaying  leaves  of  Brussels  Sprouts  and  other 
winter  greens  and  old  Cauliflower  stalks  to  be  cleared  off. 

ORBXNHOUSES. 

Potting  Bvlbt, — ^The  present  is  a  good  time  to  pot  those  not  intended 
to  be  forced,  which  in  the  case  of  many  amateurs  will  include  the 
whole  stock  of  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops, 
Ixias,  Lachenalias,  and  Sdllas.  The  soil  suitable  for  the  whole  may 
consist  of  two  parts  good  turfy  loam  to  one  of  well-decomposed 
hone  droppings  or  other  manure,  with  a  good  addition  of  sharp  sand 
or  road  grit.  The  pots  must  be  dean  and  weU  drained,  and  in  potting 
always  place  some  of  the  ronghest  of  the  soil  over  the  crocks. 

^yoctnM#.— For  ordinary  decorative  purposes  the  6-inoh  pots  will 


be  found  the  best  size  in  which  to  grow  these,  but  6-inch  pots  are 
usually  preferred  for  those  grown  for  exhibition,  and  which  as  a 
matter  of  course  are  selected  bulbs  of  the  best  description.  When 
potting  fill  the  pots  nearly  full  of  soil,  sprinkling  some  sand  in  the 
centre,  on  this  place  the  bulb,  and  press  it  firmly  into  the  soil  till  it 
is  very  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  rim,  the  bulb  being  finally 
about  three  parts  covered  with  soil.  It  is  very  important  that  they 
be  potted  somewhat  firmly,  or  otherwise  when  the  roots  start  they 
are  apt  to  raise  the  bulb,  which  necessitates  repotting. 

Hyacintht  in  Glasses.— To  prolong  the  display  it  is  advisable  to 
place  bulbs  in  the  proper  and  easily  procured  glasses  at  intervals 
of  about  fourteen  days.  The  glasses  should  be  filled  so  that  the 
water  nearly  touches  the  bulb,  and  be  at  once  placed  in  a  cool  dark 
place  for  a  few  days  to  induce  the  formation  of  roots  prior  to  the 
expansion  of  leaves  and  flower  spike. 

Narcissus, — Strong  varieties  of  these,  with  corresponding  large 
bulbs,  may  be  either  grown  singly  in  6-inch  pots  or  three  bulbs  in 
8-inch  pots.    Pot  similarly  to  Hyacinths. 

Tulips, — ^These  may  be  grown  either  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots* 
placing  three  bulbs  in  the  former  and  six  in  the  latter,  one  in  the 
centre  and  the  remainder  disposed  round  the  sides.  They  should  be 
firmly  pressed  into  the  soil,  allowing  the  points  to  protrude  slightly, 
and  the  fullest  sides  of  the  bulbs  should  be  on  the  outside,  so  as  to 
give  the  points  and  consequently  the  blooms  an  inward  tendency. 

Crocuses  and  Snowdrops, — The  best  sizes  in  which  to  pot  these  are 
the  4-inch  and  5-inch  pots,  the  number  placed  in  each  varying 
according  to  the  size  of  the  bulbs.  As  a  rule  four  or  six  of  the  former 
may  be  placed  in  the  respective  sizes,  and  the  Snowdrops  and  Scillas 
somewhat  thicker. 

LacJienaliaSf  IxiaSj  and  Sparaxis, — ^These  are  not  quite  so  common 
as  the  foregoing,  but  all  are  worthy  of  more  extended  cultivation. 
Place  six  or  seven  of  the  first  in  5-inch  pots,  and  three  of  either  of 
the  other  two  in  3-inch  pots,  or  seven  in  5-inch  pots.  The  Lachenalias 
may  be  disposed  all  over  the  under  sides  of  hanging  baskets,  and 
when  thus  employed  are  remarkably  effective. 
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%♦  All  eorrespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request  that 
no  one  iinll  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
siiould  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Tea  Rose  Election  (Pfon/cr)^— The  varieties  named  In  the  list  publiabed 
last  week  were  selected  for  their  general  usefulness,  and  not  for  their  valae  aa 
exhibition  blooms.  They  will  be  therefore  admirably  adapted  for  your  purpose, 
and  yon  may  safely  plant  as  many  of  them  aa  you  requirB  in  your  garden  in 
Surrey.  The  lesnlt  of  the  election  of  twenty-four  varieties  will  probably  be 
published  next  week. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  Winter  ((7.  &).— If  yon  desire  the  plants  to 
flower  freely  they  must  have  a  very  light  position  in  a  house  in  which  the  tem- 
perature never  falls  below  45<>  at  mght,  and  if  it  is  50<>  in  mild  weather  all  the 
better,  with  a  proportionate  rise  during  the  day.  Some  varletiet  will  flower  in  a 
cooler  temperature,  but  will  not  possess  the  freshness  of  growth  and  sixe  of 
knssea  that  render  the  plants  so  striking  in  midwinter.  We  have  seen  Mr. 
Cannell's  Pelargonium  house  a  "  blaze  of  bloom  "  in  January,  the  trusses  of 
some  of  the  Taneties  bdng  6  inches  and  more  In  diameter,  and  the  colour  ex- 
tremely rich. 

Mezican  Potatoes  (Hmrv  />Mo)^TbeM  are  referred  to  on  page  176  of 
oorlHoeof  Aogost  Itth,  1880,  as  bdng  grown  taocsHtaUy  tqr  Captain  Mayne 
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Held  at  his  reddenoe  near  Boes.  We  do  not  know  whetber  tho  Captain  has 
seed  for  dispoeal,  nor  do  ve  know  from  whom  else  seed  can  be  obtained.  A 
letter  directed  as  above  would  no  doabt  find  its  destination  ;  we  do  not  know  a 
more  precise  address. 

Climbing  Boses  for  Cool  Hovise  {S.  U.  a,,  Wcdmll),— Yon  do  not 
cay  what  colours  you  require,  but  the  following  three  varieties  will  probably  give 
you  satisfaction  :— Mar6chal  Nlel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Beauty  of  Cheshunt. 

CletnAtls  Star  of  India  (/.Zatr.9<m).— This  Is  an  exoelleot  variety,  bat  by 
no  means  so  "  new  "  as  yon  suppose.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Grippe  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  was  certificated  in  1867.  It  flowers  in  tho  autumn  at  the  same  time 
as  C.  Jackmanni. 

Prnnlnff  Golenses  (/.  nppe).—'The  plants  may  be  moderately  pruned 
provided  you  have  a  house  with  a  minimum  temperature  of  60°  in  which  they 
can  be  placed ;  bnt  if  yon  have  not  such  a  heated  structure,  pruning  would 
aooelerate  the  decay  of  the  branches  and  perhaps  cause  the  death  of  the  plants. 

Wholeiale  London  SeedBm«n  {E.  J.).—Ux.  Legerton*s  address  is 
i,  Aldgate,  B. ;  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  162,  Houndsditch,  B.C. ;  Wrench  &  Sons, 
89,  King  William  Street,  EC;  Mr.  Cooper's,  90,  Southwark  Street,  B.C.  ; 
a.  Gibbs  &,  Co.,  86,  Down  Street,  PiocadiUy,  W. ;  T.  Gibbs  4  Co.,  47,  Half-moon 
Street,  Piccadilly ;  Nutting  &  Sons,  60,  Barbican,  E.O.  You  will  find  several 
other  addresses  in  the  "Horticultural  Directory,"  which  will  very  shortly  be 
published. 

Tabs  for  Myrtles  (JT.  A,  B.). — ^We  are  unable  to  recommend  a  makw:  of 
these  articles ;  but  any  intelligent  carpenter  could  make  square  tubs,  plain  or 
ornamental.  Those  of  large  size  shonld  have  stout  corner  pieces  to  act  as  degs, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  sides  must  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  tubs.  Pitch 
pine  makes  excellent  tubs,  which  can  be  either  stained  or  painted.  Round  tubs 
of  any  size  and  pattern  can  be  made  by  coopers,  but  the  cheapest  plan  is  to 
pnrchsse  paraffin  casks  and  cut  them  in  halves ;  these  are  Tcry  durable,  and 
suitable  for  {dants  and  shmlia. 

Qolnoaa  and  their  Usee  ((I.  A).— The  fruit  of  the  Quince  yon  have  sent 
ns  is  less  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  a  fully  grown  and  ripe  fruit,  and  is  the 
product  of  a  late  summer,  not  an  early  spring  blossom.  Quinces  are  used  In 
various  ways.  They  are  commonly  need  in  very  small  quantities  in  Apple 
pies ;  then  there  are  Qnince  cakes.  Quince  cream.  Quince  marmalade.  Quince 
jelly,  Qnince  pudding,  Qnince  tart,  as  well  as  comp6te  of  Quinces,  syrup  of 
Quinces,  pickled  Quinces,  dtc.  But  though  their  uses  are  so  varied  the  fruit  is 
not  largely  used,  and  one  tree  is  generally  sufficient  in  most  moderate-sized 
gardens.  The  trees  require  no  pruning,  and  when  laden  with  large  yellow  fruit 
they  are  very  ornamental. 

Lifting  Tines  (W.  F.  J/.).— Your  Vines  can  no  doubt  be  greatly  improved 
by  making  a  new  border  as  you  propose,  and  placing  the  routs  about  6  inches 
from  the  surface ;  but  without  seeing  the  old  Vines  we  cannot  state  whether 
it  would  be  preferable  to  replant  them  now,  or  obtain  young  Vines  in  pots  and 

Slant  them  in  the  spring.  Cannot  yon  obtain  the  aid  of  a  practical  gardener 
1  your  neighbourhood  to  inspect  the  Vines  and  advise  yon  on  the  subject  ?  If 
you  lift  tho  Vines  you  should  do  so  at  once.  Old  Vines  when  lifte<l  often  pro- 
duce excellent  Grapes,  bnt  yonng  Vines  eventually  produce  the  finest  bunches. 
Your  proposed  plan  of  making  the  border  is  good,  but  it  will  not  be  necos»uy 
to  make  it  of  the  full  width  the  first  season.  See  what  is  said  on  this  subject 
on  page  337,  the  issue  of  September  9th. 

American  Blight  on  Apple  Trees  (F.  /.).'-The  shoot  yon  have  sent 
ns  is  infested  with  this  destructive  insect  (Aphis  lanigera).  All  such  shoots 
as  the  one  before  ns,  which  is  an  unripe  secondary  growth  produced  after 
summer  pruning,  we  should  cut  off  at  onoe  and  bum  ;  their  removal  now  cannot 
possibly  Injure  the  trees,  and  yon  would  quickly  destroy  thousands  of  insects. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  f^en  from  the  trees  dissolve  soft  soap  at  the  rate  of 
A  or  6  OSS.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  to  each  gallon  of  the  solution  add  a  wine- 
glassful  of  paraffin,  and  apply  the  mixture  to  every  portion  of  the  wood  with  a 
brush,  forcing  it  with  especial  care  into  every  crack  or  inequality  in  the  bark 
where  the  insects  lurk  and  pass  the  winter.  By  adopting  this  practice  you  will 
reduce  considerably  and  p<»sibly  extirpate  the  pest.  It  does  nut  matter  which 
way  you  train  the  cordons— train  them  to  the  south.  The  angle  you  name  is 
correct.  The  Durondeau  is  a  very  handsome  and  exoellent  Pear,  and  will 
succeed  well  on  the  aspect  you  name  in  most  districts.  Your  other  question 
shall  be  answered  next  week. 

Stunmer-pmnlng  Priiit  Tk>ees  {G.  5.).— The  condition  of  yonr  trees 
ought  to  prove  whether  yonr  system  of  shortening  the  extremities  of  the  shoots 
in  summer  is  right  or  not.  If  yonr  object  is  to  have  dwarf  compact  trees,  and 
these  aro  stodded  with  blossom  bods,  yonr  pruning  will  have  proved  correct.  If 
large  specimens  ue  desired  capable  of  producing  a  bushel  or  two  of  fruit  each, 
then  the  extension  shoots  must  not  be  shortene(1  nearly  so  closely.  Our  plan  is 
to  let  them  grow  until  about  the  middle  of  Aiignst,  and  then  pinch  out  the  tips 
of  those  that  exceed  18  inches  in  length,  as  growth  made  after  that  time  seldom 
ripens.  If  trees  nro  at  all  luxuriant  your  close  mode  of  shortening  the  branches 
would  not  rssult  in  the  production  of  fruit  spurs  unless  root-pruning  was  also 
adopted.  You  may  cut  down  your  Oleander  now,  and  in  due  time  it  will  pro- 
duce fresh  growth,  which  must  have  full  exposure  to  light. 

Boffialo  Horn  Manure  {B,  O^  Fulham).—Yoxx  are  quite  right  in  yonr 
assumption  that  the  value  of  horn  shavings  as  manure  has  been  long  known, 
although  the  above  fertiliser  was  only  put  prominently  before  the  public  two  or 
three  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wills.  Twenty  years  ago  a  book  by  Dr.  Lancaster  on 
**The  Uses  of  Animals  in  Relation  to  the  Industry  of  Man"  was  published, 
which  contains  an  instructive  chapter  on  **  waste."  After  referring  to  the  use- 
fulness of  various  substances  thus  usually  denominated,  the  author  observes  : 
**  Commerce  aids  in  the  profitable  avoidance  of  *  waste.'  Forcibly  was  this 
enforced  on  our  attention  in  what  has  so  wrongly  been  styled  '  that  mute  of 
water  the  Atlantic'  We  there  fell  In  with  a  vessel,  and  when  hailed  as  to  here, 
where  from,  where  to,  and  pnrpose,  the  reply  was  *  From  Miramichi  to  Belfast 
with  buffalo  tips.'  The  world  was  circumnavigated  that  the  tips  of  horns 
might  be  converted  into  handles,  and  their  shavings  would  be  mingled  with  the 
manure  heap."  Horn  shavings  are  valuable  as  manore  bcNcanse  they  slowly 
decompose  and  give  out  amnionia  for  a  veiy  long  time.  They  also  contain  a 
■mall  qoaotitT  of  carbonafte  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

Apples  Ibr  Orebard  {P.  aniet).—We  desire  to  give  a  reply  that  wIU  be 
nsefn!  to  yon,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  do  so  wlthont  more  precise  in- 
formation relative  to  yonr  requfrements.  If  yon  require  as  many  varieties  as 
possible  withont  reference  to  their  bearing  qualities  you  will  find  them  in  any 
good  nurseryman's  catalogue,  with  their  period  of  use;  but  if  you  wish  to  grow 
those  varieties  that  are  the  most  profitable  for  sale,  or  for  affording  you  a  supply 
of  good  fruit  for  home  use,  you  will  err  by  growing  "aU  kinds  of  late  Apples 
foe  utobea  aod  onlinacy  porposesb*  •■  those  wonld  number  160  varieties,  many 


of  whieh.  though  poosesslng  some  points  of  ezodlence,  wotdd  not  ooonpy  tbs 
f^pace  so  profitably  as  others.  If  yon  will  state  the  object  you  have  in  view  and 
the  number  of  tirees  yon  reqnire  we  will  make  a  selection  of  thoee  varieties  that 
we  think  will  best  answer  your  purpose.  We  preenme  by  **  late  vaiicvtles  "  you 
mean  those  that  will  afford  a  supply  of  fruit  from  November  tUl  May. 

Podophyllum  peltatnm  (R.  C^  Kensinaton).— The  plant  to  which  yon 
refer  is  included  in  the  natural  order  RantmcnlaoesB,  and  is  known  as  the  May 
Apple  and  the  American  Mandrake.  The  medicinal  sutaetanoe  Fodophyllin  is  an 
extract  from  tho  dried  rhizome  and  is  employed  as  a  purgative.  The  fmits 
when  ripe  are  yellow  and  about  the  size  and  ^^e  of  an  egg,  being  known  in 
North  America,  of  which  the  plant  is  a  native,  as  Wild  Lemons. 

The    "Gottafte  Gtordeners'  Dictionary**   {A,  J.  £<mf).— A  nenr 

edition  of  this  woriE  is  in  preparation,  and  the  pubUshera  are  endeavonring  to 
have  it  ready  for  distribution  eariy  in  1881. 

Fruit  Trees  for  Training  to  Walls  (W.  Tr.).~7or  the  south  aspect  :^ 
ApHcoU:  Oullins'  Early,  Kaisha,  and  Moorpark, two  of  each;  and  one  Peach 
Apricot ;  May  Doke  and  Governor  Wood  Cherries,  with  Jnly  Green  Gage  Phnn. 
You  may  omit  a  Cherry,  and  have  Green  Gage  Plum  ;  or  if  you  want  Um 
south  aspect  all  Apricots  add  to  those  named  St.  Ambroise  (one)  and  Hems- 
kerk  (two).  South-east  aspect  :—PUtms :  Green  Gage,  Kirke'S,  JefTenoo, 
Coc's  Golden  Drop,  Denniston's  Superb,  De  Montfort,  Guthrie's  Late  Qrookt 
Transparent  Ga^e,  and  Ickworth  Imp^ratrioe,  all  for  dessert ;  for  cooking, 
Early  Prolific,  Victoria,  Prince  Englebert^  and  White  Magnum  Bomim.  It 
these  would  be  too  many  Plums  substitute  the  Pears  Jargonelle,  Beurr6  Snper- 
fin,  Marie  Lou?se  d'Uccle,  Marie  Louise,  Van  Mons  Lton  Leclero,  and  Josephine 
de  3flalines.  We  should,  however,  keep  tbe  Plums  and  add  a  Cheny— vis^  May 
Duke.  South-west  aspect :— Pears :  Jargonelle,  Clapp's  Favourite,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  6eurr6  Superfin,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Gratioli  of  Jersey,  Marie 
Louise,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Beurr6  Diel,  Benrr6  Bacbelkr,  Van  Mans  L^on 
Leclerc  Glou  Mor9eau,  Jos4>phine  de  Malines,  and  Bergamotte  d'Esperen.  Apple* : 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Kibston  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin,  and  Cockle  Pippin. 
North  aspect :— Morello  Cherry  is  the  best,  and  bean  more  satisfactorily  than 
any  other.  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Comte  de  Lamy  Pears  also 
succeed ;  with  such  Cherries  as  Empress  Eugenie,  May  Duke,  and  Late  Duke  ; 
and  Plums— Mitchelson's,  Gisbome's,  Prince  Englebeit.  and  Victoria. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  (Af.  A.f  Bd/a4t).— These  are  greatly  retisbed  in 
many  places  cooked  in  various  ways,  but  more  especially  in  soups.  Could  the 
nso  of  them  be  made  popular,  they  would  be  no  bad  sabstitnte  ^th  tiioee  who 
prefer  a  waxy  Potato  to  a  mealy  one.  They  produce  best  when  planted  afresh 
every  year  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  and  18  inches  from  each  other  in  the  row ;  but 
they  will  stand  for  years  in  the  same  ground,  and  afEord  plenty  of  prodnoe,  only 
the  tubers  will  not  be  so  regular.  Wo  have  never  known  disease  to  afl^ect  them, 
and  we  have  scarcely  ever  seen  the  tnbers  interfered  with,  except  by  rats  and 
pheasants.  We  have  often  been  surprised  that  they  have  not  been  more  planted 
in  the  open  parts  of  covers  and  game  preserves ;  the  stems  would  give  shelter, 
and  the  roots  abundance  of  food. 

Plum  Tree  UnftrultfUl  (S.  P.,  yottt).—Y<mr  Green  (Jage  wonld,  no 
doubt,  be  very  much  improved  by  taking  it  up,  bringing  the  roots  nearer  the 
surface,  and  giving  it  a  little  fresh  soil  to  grrow  in.  The  present  is  a  good  time 
to  do  it.  First  unnail  the  tree  from  the  wfdl,  only  leaving  a  few  of  the  principal 
branches  secured  to  the  wall  to  prevent  them  from  being  broken.  Dig  a  trench 
all  round  the  tree  3  feet  deep,  or  as  deep  as  the  roots,  and  about  6  feet  from 
the  stem ;  then  with  a  fork  work  the  soil  carefully  away  from  the  roots,  always 
drawing  the  fork  towards  the  outside  of  the  trench.  When  the  soil  bas  been 
taken  away  to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  stem  the  whole  may  be  carefully  lifted 
np.  If  the  tree  is  a  heavy  one  it  must  be  lifted  by  means  of  a  leva*.  This  shonld 
be  done  gradually,  aad  as  the  treo  is  raised  soil  should  be  placed  beneath  it.  In 
raising  the  tree  see  that  the  brancbes  that  are  left  fastened  to  the  wall  are  suffer- 
ing no  injury.  As  s  >on  ss  the  tree  has  been  raised  to  the  desired  height  sprsad 
the  roots  carefully  out,  spnnklo  some  fine  soil  in  amongst  them,  and  frequently 
shake  them  with  a  small  pointed  stick  so  that  the  soil  may  become  settled 
about  them,  taking  care  to  keep  the  points  of  the  roots  the  lowest.  As  soon  aa 
all  the  roots  have  been  properly  covered  with  soil  give  the  tree  a  good  soaking 
of  water,  then  add  more  soil,  and  finish  the  operation  with  a  thick  mulching  of 
rotten  manure.  If  tho  weather  remains  dry  syringe  the  tree  two  or  three  times 
daily.  The  roots  will  at  onoe  commence  growth,  and  the  crop  next  year  will  not 
be  injnrcd  if  the  operation  is  performed  with  care. 

Trees  and  Conifers  for  Screen  (An  OM  Subscriber,  Plymouth).— Then 
la  only  one  Poplar  that  will  be  suitable  for  **  planting  oloee  to  a  wall  with  a  row 
of  Conifers  a  few  feet  In  front  of  them,"  and  that  is  the  Lombardy  "PofiMr 
(Populus  fastigiata).  This  is  a  quick  and  very  close  grower,  and  planted  6  feet 
apart  wonld  soon  form  a  close  hedge  and  require  no  praning.  Yon  could  take 
off  the  tops  of  the  trees  at  any  height  required.  The  Black  Italian  Poplar 
(P.  monilifera)  is  perhaps  the  quickest  grower  of  all  trees.  The  rate  of  growth 
in  good  soil  near  London  is  thirty  and  upwards  in  seven  years.  It  bears  cutting 
well,  but  much  labour  wonld  be  involved  in  preventing  it  injuring  the  0>nifeiB 
a  *•  few  feet  in  front  of  it,"  and  also  encroaching  on  your  neighbours'  property 
over  the  wall.  Poplars  can  be  removed  when  of  large  sise,  bnt  no  one  oould  say 
that  trees  20  feet  in  height  would  be  safely  transplanted  and  grow  freely  without 
seeing  them,  or  knowing  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  and 
tho  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  The  distance  for  idaatingoan 
only  be  determined,  for  your  purpose,  by  the  size  of  the  trees  when  planted. 
This  species  is  eight  or  ten  days  later  in  producing  its  leaves  in  the  spring  than 
the  Lombardy  Poplar.  If  your  space  is  as  limited  as  your  letter  impUes  we 
think  the  tree  last  named  will  be  the  most  suitable  for  yonr  purpose,  and  as 
quick  growth  is  an  object  the  soil  shonld  be  well  trenched  to  a  depth  of  9  feet, 
and  as  Mride  as  possible.  Cupressus  macrocarpa  grows  moch  more  r^ildly  than 
C.  Lawsoniana,  but  large  specimens  of  the  former  do  not  transplant  well.  &naU 
examples  planted  6  feet  apart  in  good  soil  would  soon  form  a  hedge  20  feet  high 
that  wonld  require  no  clipping.  Lobb's  Arbor- Vito)  (Thuja  Lobbiana)  is  a 
beautiful  hardy  free-growing  Conifer— close,  dense,  and  elegant.  It  is  highly 
Bottable  for  a  screen,  and  very  ornamental.  We  donbt  if  any  other  ConiCsr  would 
answer  your  purpose  t)otter  than  tliis  ;  although  it  does  not  grow  so  rapidly  as 
Cnpressns  macrocarpa  it  is  not  injured  by  the  most  severe  weather. 

Burning  Soil  (T.A.  Anrdoa).— If  yon  can  bnm  the  soil  that  you  have 
hitherto  failed  to  render  fertile,  yon  will  no  doubt  render  it  immediately  and 
permanently  productive.  We  know  of  no  greater  success  in  burning  soil  than 
that  of  Mr.  David  Thomson  of  Dmmlanrig,  when  be  was  gardener  at  Dyrham 
Paric  near  Bamot,  and  his  prooess  was  described  as  fbUow^  and  is  reprinted 
from  page  17  of  our  little  manual  **  Manures  for  the  Many."— "As  seon  aa  a 
quarter  in  the  gulden  became  vacant,  a  fire  or  two  were  started,  according  to 
the  size  of  tbequarter.  When  only  one  fire  was  required,  it  was  started  in  the 
middle  of  the  quarter.  The  site  for  the  fire  was  first  trenched  to  the  depth  of 
S  feet  9  inches,  taming  the  top  spit  (which  had  throngh  a  long  ooons  d  yean 
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Imn*  ■•  It  WH  tamed  oat  of  tlw  nmacb.  Wbsn  tUa  mi  dona  tba  mod  was 
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POULTRY,  PIOEON,  AMD    BEE    CHROHICLE. 

ROTATION  FOR  CROPPING  LIGHT  SOILS. 
(Conlinutd  /nm  pagt  360.) 
ArTBB  hsTiug  noticed  tbe  principal  lotatioiu  on  light  cbslk 
aoili  adrocatcd  and  pTscUsed  bj  the  most  experienced  fanneni, 
we  will  DOW  dencribe  to  «  similar  manneT  Ibe  most  valuable  rota- 
tiooa  adapted  for  tbe  sand?  and  light  soils,  commoalj  called  tbe 
Bagsbot  sand,  much  of  which  was  fonnerl;  in  heath  and  wastes, 
lued  chiefly  lor  tbe  rearing  of  Gtoueb,  and  warrens  for  the  breed- 
ing and  sale  of  Babbits.  Vet?  extensive  farms  in  different 
connties  have  been  reclaJmed  and  brooglit  into  cultivation,  and 
claiming  in  many  instanDca  tbe  credit  of  being  some  of  tbe  best 
farmed  land  in  the  kingdom  as  regards  the  soU.     Iteee  sandy 


soils  are,  owing  to  Uieir  portion  as  well  as  variataona  of  tbe  sab- 
soil,  capable  of  being  cropped  in  rarions  ways,  for  in  those  caseb 
where  tbe  Eorface  is  sharp  sand  tbe  subsoil  is  often  somewhat 
stronger,  and  calculated  to  support  vegetation  of  a  more  valuable 
kind  than  the  poorer  teals,  which  consist  of  sand,  resting  ^so  on 
a  subsoil  of  sand,  Again,  when  sandy  land  is  sitcaled  nesr 
populous  towns  tbe  growth  of  cereals  may  to  some  extent  be  dis- 
regarded ;  particnlar  attention  can  be  given  to  the  production  of 
vegetables,  which  may  be  sold  as  food  for  the  people,  or  when  an 
over-supply  takes  place  they  may  be  used  as  food  for  cattle  in 
tbe  ordinary  way.  This  is  one  of  the  privileges  or  advautagefl 
which  tbe  farmer  baa  over  Hie  maricet  gonleaer. 

As  a  farming  rotation  of  cropping  for  sandy  land  wa  will  again 
take  a  farm  of  450  acres  for  illostrating  tbe  rotation  we  lecom' 
mend.  Taking  fiist  a  farm  sitoated  away  from  towns  and  in  a 
purely  agricultural  district,  whew  the  object  is  to  keep  a  large 
flock  of  sheep,  in  order  that  as  full  crops  of  cereals,  &c.,  may  be 
grown  as  tbe  soil  is  capable  of  yielding,  onr  first  rotation  will 
apply  chiefly  to  farms  in  a  district  where  the  climate  is  favovr- 
able,  stich  as  are  frequently  found  in  the  eastern,  sontfaem,  and 
midland  districts  of  the  kingdom.  For  sandy  land  under 
such  circumstances  we  recommend — in  fact,  we  know  of  a  farm 
under  capital  management  set  ont  in  a  seven-conne  rotation  aa 
follows  :— Ist  year,  Bwedes,  Turnips,  Mangold,  to. ;  2Dd  year. 
Barley ;  3rd  year,  Turnips ;  4th  year.  Wheat ;  5th  year,  Cloveis 
and  Gnus  ;  Cth  year,  old  Clover  and  Grasa  left,  Turnips,  lea, ; 
Ttb,  Wheat.  Upon  setting  ont  tbe  450  acres  is  conraea  we  will 
take  SO  acres  and  lay  down  10  acres  of  Lucerne  for  permanency, 
and  20  acres  in  Giant  Saintfoin  vrith  Perennial  Rye  Grass,  Jcc, 
BO  that  as  tbe  fiaintfoin  aftar  some  years  may  die  away  the  land 
may  be  left  in  permanent  pastore.  We  have,  then,  420  acree  on 
which  to  rest  onr  rotation,  and  under  a  seven-course  it  will  give 
60  acres  as  the  lain  for  certain  crops ;  commencing  with  GO  acres 
oC  root  oTope  prepared  by  antamn  fallow,  10  acres  sown  with 
Mangolds,  10  acres  of  White  or  Tted  Intermediate  Carrots,  SOacres 
of  Swedes,  and  10  acres  of  early  Greystone  Turnips,  to  be  fed 
upon  tbe  land  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part  with  sheep,  or  part  t^ 
bullocks  and  horses,  Jcc,  at  the  farmstead.  This  land  after  being 
fed  oflT  by  sheep  will  be  made  close  and  productive  by  the 
Iread  of  the  animals,  and  will  not  only  have  afforded  excellent 
lying  for  sheep  in  the  winter  and  early  spring,  but  will  with  an 
allowance  of  oilcake  spent  on  tbe  land,  be  as  productive  for 
cereal  crops  as  the  sml  will  allow  of.  The  eecoad  contw  will  be 
GO  acres  of  Barley,  which  may  all  be  sown  early,  for  nothing  bat 
frost  and  excessive  rains  can  defer  tbe  seed  time  on  such  land. 
The  thirl  course  will  be  60  acres  of  roots,  preceded  by  green 
crops,  Kye,  Vetches,  ami  Trifolium,  all  fed  off  by  sheep  in  spring, 
then  seeded  for  early  Turnips  in  Buccesaion,  to  be  fed  oS  by  sheep 
in  the  autumn,  whiah  feeding,  as  a  preparation  for  Wheat,  may 
extend  to  the  first  week  in  December,  oe  this  soil  will  not  only 
carry  tbe  slock  in  any  weather,  bnt  may  also  be  sown  with  Wheat 
in  almost  any  weather  except  frost  The  land  after  two  dreisingi 
or  foldings  by  sheep  will  then  be  in  a  fertile  state.  Tbe  tonrtb 
course  will  be  Wheat  (SOacres),  which  will  be  sown  in  divisions 
as  fast  as  the  roots  are  cleared  off,  with  such  varieties  as  may  be 
suitable  to  the  time  of  sowing,  the  toil,  and  climate  of  the  farm. 
Fifth  course  to  be  Clover  and  Grossee,  60  acre*.  All  these  will  be 
seeded  in  the  Wheat  in  the  first  dry  vreat^er  in  fbe  spring,  and 
harrowed-in  with  the  chain  harrow,  and  rolled  with  a  heavy  rollw ; 
30  acres  will  be  Eeedtd  with  Bed  Clover,  Alsike,  and  Olant  Bmnt- 
foin  mixed  ;  the  other  30  acres  to  be  seeded  with  Dutch  Back- 
ling  and  Hop  Clover  as  it  is  called,  with  Perennial  Bye  Gross  and 
Italian  Bye  Grass  mixed.  The  sixth  course  will  be  00  acres  of 
old  lea  J  30acresof  Clover  lea,  to  be  cut  twice  for  bay;  the  remain- 
ing SOacres  to  be  fed  in  the  spring  and  ploagbed  and  pressed  for 
Tnmipe,  to  be  fed  off  by  abeep  eating  cake,  Ice,    After  the  Clover 
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lea  has  been  dunged  the  whole  lain  will  be  in  good  condition 
for  the  seventh  course,  which  will  be  60  acres  of  Wheat,  con- 
cluding the  rotation.  In  this  rotation  there  will  be  120  acres  of 
Wheat  and  only  60  acres  of  Barley.  The  advantage  of  the  Wheat 
crop  over  Barley  on  sand  land  is  that  Wheat  being  winter-sown 
and  well-manured  will  succeed  better  Barley,  as  the  spring  tillage 
for  the  latter  in  a  dry  spring  or  summer  makes  the  crop  more 
hazardous  than  any  winter-sown  com.  This  rotation  or  course 
of  cropping  is  only  adapted  to  outlying  districts. 

We,  however,  now  must  refer  to  land  of  the  same  light  descrip- 
tion but  situated  in  a  favourable  climate  and  near  to  populous 
towns,  where  a  large  number  of  consumers  will  reouire  an  exten- 
sive supply  not  only  of  vegetables  but  milk  and  butter.  The 
rotation  we  advocate  will  }^  calculated  to  supply  ibis  demand, 
and  in  consequence  dairy  covra  will  tidce  the  place  of  sheep  for 
the  consumption  of  vegetable  crops,  and  the  cropping  with  vege- 
tables will  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  made  available  either  as  f^)d 
for  the  people  or  for  cattle  under  certain  circumstances  connected 
with  supply  and  demand.  Notwithstanding  these  are  the  leading 
points  that  relate  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  the  produce  c3 
cereal  and  pulse  crops  must  not  be  neglected  in  order  that 
straw,  hay  as  fodder,  litter,  and  com  for  meal  may  be  made  to 
some  extent  supplementary  as  the  food  of  stock,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  sale  when  the  prices  are  satisfactory.  To  illustrate  our 
rotation  as  recommended  we  will  again  take  a  farm  of  460  acres, 
60  acres  of  which  may  be  laid  into  Lucerne,  Saintfoin,  and  per- 
manent pasture,  as  aJluded  to  in  a  former  rotation.  We  snail 
then  have  400  acres  to  be  cropped  on  the  four-course  rotation ; 
and  still  keeping  in  view  the  fact  of  a  large  number  of  dairy  cows 
to  be  provided  for,  the  rotation  will  be — Ist,  Wheat ;  2nd,  green 
crops  and  roots ;  3rd,  Lent  com  ;  4th,  Clover  and  grasses,  pulse 
and  roots.  As  the  root  and  green  crops  will  be  removed  fiom  the 
land  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  cereals,  pulse,  and  grass  also,  the 
manure  at  the  stalls,  stables,  and  pig  pens  must  be  carefully  pre- 
served. At  the  same  time  purchased  manures  will  be  required  as 
back  carriage  after  delivery  of  all  articles  sold  into  towns,  except 
dairy  produce,  such  as  mOk  and  butter. 

Our  rotation  may  be  termed  a  system  of  combined  farming  for 
com,  dairy,  and  vegetable  produce.    The  first  course  will  be  of 
Wheat  100  acres,  the  preparation  for  which  will  be  better  and 
fully  described  in  the  fourth  course.    We  have,  therefore,  only  to 
observe  that  none  will  be  sown  without  the  land  being  in  what 
the  farmer  calls  a  correct  or  advantageous  preparation,  well 
manured,  either  by  yard  or  town  dung,  or  artificial  manures. 
The  second  course  of  100  acres  will  be  prepared  immediately  after 
harvest  by  the  autumn  fallowing  of  40  acres  of  the  foulest  land. 
The  seeding  of  60  acres  of  the  cleanest  land  to  be  as  follows  : — 
16  acres  of  the  Giant  or  St  John's  Day  Rye,  20  acres  of  Trifolium 
of  the  early  and  late  varieties,  20  acres  of  the  early  and  late  winter 
Vetches,  and  followed  by  root  crops  seeded  in  the  spring,  20  acres 
of  Mangolds  after  Rye  manurea  with  dung  plough^  in,  and 
artificial  manures  applied  by  the  drill  at  the  time  of  seeding, 
20  acres  of  Carrots  (to  follow  Trifolitmi),  the  White  Intermediate 
being  sown  first,  and  the  Red  Intermediate  variety  to  be  drilled 
last,  the  seeding  of  the  Carrots  to  be  concluded  by  the  10th  of 
June.    Our  practice  has  always  proved  most  successful  when  the 
seed  has  been  drilled  at  18  indies  between  the  rows,  from  the 
Ist  of  May  up  to  the  10th  of  June,  as  at  that  time  of  year  the 
seed  will,  as  a  rule,  germinate  immediately,  and  very  few  weeds 
will  appear  after  a  green  crop  on^  ploughed,  until  the  young 
Carrot  plants  are  forward  enough  to  be  both  horse  and  hand-hoed. 
After  the  Vetches  the  Hybrid  Scotch  Oreen  Round  will  be  seeded 
on  the  land  first  cleared,  and  the  remainder  to  be  seeded  with  the 
Bed  Mammoth  or  Greystone  varie^  of  Turnips,  drilled  after  once 
ploughing.    Both  the  Carrots  and  Turnips  should  be  drilled  with 
a  full  dressing  of  bone  superphosphate  and  Pemvian  guano.    In 
referring  to  the  40  acres  autumn  fiUlowed  in  this  course  this 
should  be  cropped  after  a  good  dressing  of  dung  ploughed  in, 
with  the  earliest  sorts  of  Cabbage,  planted  in  the  autumn  to  the 
extent  of  20  acres,  and  the  remaining  20  acres  in  the  spring ; 
10  acres  should  be  planted  with   Champion  Dramhead  cattle 
Cabbage,  and  10  acres  of  Early  Broccoli.    These  latter,  besides 
having  the  dung  ploughed  in,  should  have  1^  cwt.  of  nitrate 
of   soda  applied  at  the   first  horse-hoeing  between  the  rows. 
The  third  course  will  be  100  acres  of  Lent  com.    Nearly  all  the 
root  crops  will  have  been  removed  by  the  Ist  of  March,  when 
60  acres  may  be  sown  with  early  white  Oats,  Canadian,  Lincoha, 
or  Poland  varieties  being  the  best,  as  they  will  each  be  ready  to 
harvest  before  the  Wheat ;  the  other  60  acres  may  be  seeded  at  a 
later  date  with  White  Waterloo  or  Black  Tartarian  Oats,  and 
Barley  mixed  as  drege  com.     Clover  seeds  on  60  acres  to  be 
fl^ed  in  the  drege  com,  the  mixture  being  Red  Clover,  Alsike, 
and  foreign  seed  of  Giant  Saintfoin.     The  early  Oats  we  have 


sometimes  followed  with  stubble  Turnips  or  in  part  with  the 
Dwarf  Savoy  Cabbage  planted  directly  the  (Hits  are  cut,  a  portion 
being  done  between  the  shocks ;  this  may  extend  to  26  acres,  as 
they  will  either  or  both  come  off  in  good  time  to  be  followed  by 
tall  Rape  and  summer  Vetches  mixed.  The  other  26  acres,  after 
the  early  white  Oats,  may  be  tilled  and  manured  for  the  early 
varieties  of  Potatoes  or  Peas  for  supplying  green  to  the  market  in 
towns ;  after  which,  and  the  haulm  Invested  carefully,  this  portion 
may  be  sown  with  early  white  Pomeranian  Turnips,  to  be  pulled 
off  for  sale  or  for  feeding  cattle.  This  completes  the  fourth 
course  in  the  rotation.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  toat  all  the  crops 
advised  may  easily  be  got  off  in  time  for  the  Wheat  crop ;  tbe 
Clover  having  been  cut  twice  for  hay  or  soiling  horses,  cattle,  &c., 
may  be  duuged  early,  and  ploughed  and  pressed  early,  giving  this 
light  soil  time  to  consoliaate  before  dnlling  the  Wheat  The 
portion  of  the  fourth  lain  last  cleared,  such  as  the  wMte  Turnips, 
bape,  and  Vetches,  may  be  dunged,  and  ploughed,  and  last  sown 
after  the  autumn  rains  have  made  the  land  heavy.  We  shall 
next  refer  to  gravel  and  stone  brash  soil  rotations. 

(To  be  contlniied.) 

WORE  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Earte  Lahour. — ^This  may  still  be  supplemented  by  steam  power  in 
ploughing  and  pressing  Clover  leas,  Ac,  for  Wheat  seeding,  and  it  is 
extremely  important,  because  some  horses  will  be  re(^uiied  in  various 
work.    DrawmR  out  manure  will  stUl  be  going  on  m  some  fields  in 
which  this  work  mav  have  been  unavoidably  delayed.    The  carting 
and  storing  of  Mangolds  and  other  root  crops  must  Mdone,  the  sooner 
the  better.    Swedish  Turnips  mav  also  be  carted  and  stored  at  the 
homestead,  near  to  where  they  will  be  required  for  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
pigs,  &c.     Carrots  may  now  be  taken  up,  especially  the  interme- 
diate sorts,  which  have  short  roots  and  easily  removed,  and  carted 
awav  to  the  farm  premises,  and  placed  near  to  the  stables  and  other 
sheoB,  where  they  will  be  re<iuired  for  feeding  horses  and  other 
animals.    They  are  very  nutritious  for  weaned  ants,  and  there  is  no 
vegetable  equal  to  them  for  raising  young  growing  horses  into  a  large 
size  and  excellent  condition.     The  Potato  crop  will  require  to  be 
ploughed  out  with  the  lifting  plough.    They  may  then  be  sorted  in 
the  field  by  women  and  cart^  away  for  various  purpoees — those 
tubers  touched  with  disease  for  the  dairy  cows  ana  pigs,  those  for 
seed  stored  by  themselves,  and  those  for  sale  stored  convenientlv 
for  taking  to  market  when  required.    There  is  also  plenty  of  work 
for  the  odd  horse  or  mule  in  carting  straw  to  the  cattle  boxes,  stables, 
and  other  pens  for  pigs.     Hay,  too,  will  be  required  for  the  cart 
horses,  and  also  Carrots.    This  must  also  be  done  bv  the  odd  horse 
and  man,  who  may  and  should  be  specially  employed  for  such  work, 
for  we  deprecate  the  plan  and  practice  of  the  teamsmen  being  em- 
ployed to  fetch  provender  of  any  kind  for  tiie  horses  under  thdr 
chiu*ge,  as  it  is  too  often  made  the  excuse,  narticularly  in  short  days, 
for  reducing  the  period  of  labour  in  Uie  neld.    Drilfing  Wheat  will 
be  goinpf  on ;  and  upon  strong  land  especially,  where  the  weeds 
usually  injure  the  com  in  the  spring,  it  will  be  necessary  to  drill  at 
10  to  12  inches  between  the  rows,  as  in  case  the  weeds  prevail  in 
springy  or  when   the  Wheat  plants  look  yellow  and  sickly,  if  the 
space  IS  not  wide  enough  between  the  rows  effectual  horse-hoeing 
cannot  be  accomplished.     It  is  no  use  to  expect  the  work  to  be 
done  bv  hand-hoeing.     The  right  season  for  hoeing  is  but  short, 
nor  is  hand-hoeing  so  effectual  for  moving  the  ground  as  well  as 
killing  the  weeds  as  the  horse  hoe,  and  when  the  Wheat  plant  is  un- 
healthy it  will  never  bring  a  good-sized  ear  unless  the  smrface  soil  is 
stirred  round  the  plant  to  give  it  fresh  life  and  vigour. 

Hand  Labour.— ^me  of  the  men  may  be  employed  with  the  thresh- 
ing machine,  for  about  this  time  some  Wheat  and  Barley  will  be 
required  for  sale,  and  straw  for  daily  use.  Drege  com,  too,  will  be 
reauired  for  the  horses,  and  seed  Wheat  for  sowing,  as  a  consider- 
able portion  may  be  g^wn  on  the  home  farm,  altnough  we  mar 
require  to  purchase  for  seed  some  new  variety,  newly  selected,  or  pedi- 
gree firain.  Those  crops  of  roots  which  like  Swedish  Turnips  may  be 
pitted  in  the  field,  or  even  Mangolds  if  required  for  sheep  in  the 
spring,  mav  be  stoied  and  covered  by  men  assisted  by  the  women ; 
or  a  man  nis  wife  and  family  may  be  employed  and  paid  by  the  acre 
for  the  work.  Carrots  also  may  be  heaped  in  the  field  and  fetched 
away  by  the  odd  horse  or  horses  as  required  for  use,  and  this  saves 
horse  labour  at  this  busy  period  of  the  year.  Hie  plan  of  storing 
Carrots  and  Swedes  in  the  field  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  not 
only  because  they  would  be  seriously  mjured  by  same  and  rabbits, 
wood  pigeons,  Ac,  during  the  winter  if  left  in  the  lEtnd  during  frosty 
weather,  but  also  because  the  roots  cannot  be  frozen  without  losing 
much  of  their  nutrition.  The  storing,  heaping,  or  pitting  by  the 
acre  is  a  matter  of  hand  labour  only,  and  as  such  we  think  it  pays 
well  for  doing. 

On  the  parklands  and  pastures  in  nearly  every  district  Oak  trees 
are  found,  and  as  the  crop  of  acorns  is  this  year  very  great  it  is  fre- 
quently found  when  the  cattle  are  allowed  to  eat  them  that  they 
become  seriously  injured.  We  have  known  in  some  seasons  when 
they  have  eaten  them  to  excess  it  has  resulted  in  the  death  of  some 
of  the  animals,  and  of  c[reat  damage  to  the  health  and  condition  of 
others.  When  those  which  have  died  and  undergone  a  post-mortem 
examination,  large  undigested  masses  of  the  acorns  have  been  found 
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inside  the  stomach,  showing  they  could  not  ruminate.  We  haye 
thought  it  best  to  have  the  acorns  picked  up  by  women  and  children, 
who  receire  1*.  Zd.  per  bushel  for  the  work.  They  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose for  feeding  breeding  sows  and  store  pigs,  also  for  horses  in  small 
quantities  crushed,  because  the  fruit  of  the  Oak  possesses  a  large 
amount  of  flesh-forming  and  heat-producing  properties. 

On  the  heary  Wheat  lands,  as  fast  as  the  drilling  or  seeding  has 
been  completed,  the  land  and  water  furrows  should  be  struck  out 
with  the  plough  immediately,  the  men  following  with  spades  and 
shoyels  to  clear  them  out,  with  sufiBcient  fall  for  the  water  to  escape 
quickly.  All  kinds  and  ages  of  cattle  and  horses  should  now  receive 
roots  as  the  days  shorten,  and  come  into  the  yards  and  courts  at  night 
to  receive  some  dry  fodder  at  the  same  time,  unless  in  a  few  cases 
where  grass  has  been  specially  reserved  upon  dry  land  for  autumn 
feedLog.  Sheep  folded  on  Turnips  and  Cabbage,  4c,  should  now 
have  hay  and  also  some  cake  if  they  are  being  fed  for  the  butcher ; 
if  for  stock  only  a  little  hay  will  be  sufficient,  in  addition  to  the  roots, 
to  keep  them  healthy.  The  homed  Dorset  and  Somerset  ewes  just 
arrivM  in  the  home  counties  appear  in  good  health  and  condition, 
except  in  certain  instances  where  they  have  been  negl^bted,  in  which 
case  some  flocks  have  the  fluke  rot.  These  have  been  sold  at  low 
prices.  

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  HOME  FARM.— No.  4. 

MA17X7BES  FOR  ABABLB  LAND. 

Qum  recently  in  the  Times  Mr.  Lawes  published  a  statement 
of  a  series  of  trials  of  Wheat  grown  upon  certain  plots  of  la&d  to 
which  different  kinds  of  manure  had  been  applied,  and  of  one  plot 
from  which  a  crop  of  Wheat  had  been  taken  annually  for  a  long 
time — I  think  it  was  thirty  or  thirty-five  years — ^without  having 
had  any  manure  whatever  \  but  now,  he  observes,  it  shows  evident 
signs  of  exhaustion.  What  wonderfiil  land  must  that  be  at  Both- 
amstead !  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  grow  Wheat  upon  the  same  plot 
for  only  a  couple  of  years  without  manure  there  would  hardly  be 
enough  straw  and  gram  the  second  year  to  pay  for  labour.  Yet  this 
soil  wat  is  so  thin  and  so  soon  exhausted,  in  1878  yielded  the  extra- 
ordinary crop  of  forty-four  bushels  of  Wheat  per  acre,  and  the  straw 
was  up  wuda  of  6  feet  high  1  I  have  still  a  bunoi  of  it  which  measures 
5  feet  6  inches  in  length.  This  crop  followed  winter  Tares,  which 
were  used  as  green  food  for  horses,  and  the  land  was  cleared  in  June, 
and  broken  up  at  once  for  a  summer  fallow.  After  the  first  plough- 
ing, manure  of  excellent  quality  from  the  cow-yard  was  put  upon  it 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  grass  land  and  ploughed  in,  and 
afterwards  the  land  was  occasioDally  stirred  and  broken  up,  so  that 
by  autumn  the  manure  was  mingled  with  the  soil  and  incorporated 
with  it  thoroughly.  In  October  a  dressing  of  quicklime  fresh  from 
the  kiln  was  given,  the  field  once  more  ploughed,  and  the  Wheat 
sown.  The  result  was  so  fiEtvourable  as  to  raise  hopes  of  similar  good 
results  in  the  following  year  horn  another  piece  of  fallow — not,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  to  be  resiUsed,  for  the  cold  stormy  dripping  summer  of 
1879  proved  very  disastrous  to  the  Wheat.  The  results  of  such  an 
ungemal  season  cannot,  however,  have  any  bearing  upon  that  of 
ordinary  years,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  fallow  land,  well 
manured  and  frequently  stirred,  yields  a  crop  of  Wheat  and  straw 
that  well  repays  the  extra  labour  bestowed  upon  its  culture. 

Field  Potatoes  usually  follow  Oats ;  the  meUiod  of  culture  is  simple 
but  efficient.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  com  is  carried  to  the 
rick-yard,  the  land,  if  clean,  is  ploughed  and  left  for  the  winter. 
This  year  the  stubbles  were  very  foul,  and  the  broadshare,  horse 
hoe,  and  harrows  had  to  be  used  to  dear  off  the  weeds  before 
ploughing.  The  unusual  quantity  of  weeds  is  but  one  of  the  many 
ungering  traces  of  the  buieful  effects  of  the  wet  summer  of  1879. 
The  stubble  weeds  showed  clearly  that  much  seed  had  again  been 
shed  this  year,  and  therefore  after  they  were  cleared  off  and  burnt, 
the  surface  was  stirred  sufficiently  with  the  horse  hoe  to  induce  the 
newly  fallen  seed  to  vegetate,  which  it  soon  did,  so  that  when  the 
ploughing  was  done  the  surfsu^e  was  quite  green  with  seedling 
weedB,  tl^  most  easil^r  got  rid  of  by  ploughing  in,  but  which  without 
sndi  timely  culture  might  not  have  sprung  up  till  next  year,  and 
then  proved  very  troublesome.  In  February  or  early  in  March 
funm^^rd  manure  is  carted  and  spread  upon  the  ploughed  land,  and 
it  is  immediately  ploughed  a  second  time,  then  left  for  a  week  or 
two  till  it  is  sufficiently  dry  to  be  thoroughly  stirred  by  a  heavy 
horse  hoe  of  local  manufacture,  partaking  very  much  of  the  character 
of  a  cultivator,  for  it  stirs  Uie  surface  soil  just  as  efficiently  as  a 
Coleman's  cul  ivator  does  the  subsoil.  When  by  this  means  and 
exposure  to  the  air  the  soil  is  in  a  light  friable  condition,  the  drills 
are  made  with  a  single-horse  plough  30  inches  apart,  artificial 
manure  scattered  along  each  drill,  and  the  Potatoes  planted. 

All  root  crops  are  exhaustiye  to  tbe  soil,  and  for  this  reason  an  extra 
quantit]f|  of  manure  is  generally  used  in  root  culture.  It  is  applied 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  for  many  of  which  no  better  reason  than  local 
customs  can  be  advanced,  yet  in  outlying  country  districts  such 
customs  are  kept  to  with  singular  persistence.  Mangold  Wurtzel, 
for  instance,  is  generally  sown  upon  a  flat-topped  ridge,  formed  by 


first  ploughing  deep  drills,  which  are  half  filled  with  manure  and 
then  filled  with  soil  by  ploughing  between  them  ;  this  leaves  sharp 
ridges,  which  are  then  flAttened  by  a  light  roller,  and  the  seed  sown 
along  the  middle  of  each  ridge.  In  wet  heavy  soils  this  plan  may 
tend  to  ensure  a  good  plant,  but  in  light  soils  it  is  unnecessary. 
Spread  a  liberal  dressing  of  rich  farmyard  manure  upon  the  surfiace, 
pbugh  it  in,  stir  the  land  well  with  a  cultivator  to  blend  the 
manure  well  with  it,  and  make  a  good  seed  bed,  then  sow  plenty  of 
seed  in  drills  2  feet  apart,  just  as  you  do  for  Carrots  and  Turnips, 
thin  the  seedlings  early,  keep  down  weeds,  and  stir  the  soil  often 
between  the  rows.  That  this  plan  is  a  good  one  I  have  clear  and 
striking  proof  this  year  in  a  full  crop  of  such  excellent  roots  of 
Giant  Xong  Red  Mangold,  that  I  had  four  of  them  washed  and 
weighed  to-day,  October  8th.  The  heaviest  root  weighed  17i  lbs., 
and  the  four  roots  together  weighed  65  lbs.,  which  gives  a  mean  of 
about  16  lbs.  a  root,  or  about  77  tons  per  acre.  The  roots  weighed 
were  picked,  but  there  are  plenty  more  as  large,  and  the  entire  crop 
is  so  good  that  the  weight  would  probably  be  nearly  60  tons  per 
acre. — Eowabd  Luckhubst. 


BUTTER  MAKING. 


John  Stewabt  of  Iowa  has  made  a  fame  as  a  butter-maker  that 
is  not  confined  to  this  continent.  In  1873-4-5  he  took  away  the 
highest  honours  at  Uie  great  St.  Louis  fairs  ;  in  1876  he  carried 
off  the  gold  medal  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition ;  he  was  equally 
fortunate  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Exhibition  in  London,  England, 
in  1879  ;  in  1878  he  took  the  first  premium  on  October  butter,  and 
at  the  same  fair  in  1872  he  took  twelve  premiums.  Recollect^  too, 
that  this  butter  was  made  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Stewart's  method  in  making  butter  is  contained  in  a  pam- 
phlet issued  by  him  in  the  interest  of  making  good  butter.  He 
begins  with  a  treatment  of  the  cow.  She  must  have  a  warm  dry 
8tfU)le,  and  be  fed  liberally  with  ground  com,  Oats  and  Barley 
mixed  in  equal  parts.  He  discards  the  use  of  Turnips  and  oil 
cake,  but  emphasises  the  necessity  of  plenty  of  good  hay  and 
water.  He  discourages  the  use  of  wooden  pails,  employing  tin, 
which  must  be  thoroughly  scalded  before  using;  the  receiving 
can  is  set  in  cool  water.  If  a  cellar  is  used  for  setting  the  milk 
he  would  permit  nothing  else  in  it,  keep  it  well  whitewashed,  and 
attend  to  the  yentilation.  In  his  opinion  milk  is  injured  if  chilled 
too  much  in  cold  weather,  or  if  it  reaches  too  high  a  temperature 
in  warm  weather.  When  the  weather  is  warm  he  surrounds 
the  pans  with  water  as  deep  as  the  milk  ;  milk  will  keep  sweet 
thirty-six  hours  at  a  temperature  of  62**  to  65^  He  does  not 
permit  cream  to  thicken  in  warm  weather  before  it  is  taken  off  ; 
skims  sometimes  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  again  at  forty-eight 
hours,  according  to  tiie  condition  of  the  cream ;  does  not  keep 
cream  longer  thim  forty-eight  hours  before  churning ;  churns 
every  day,  if  possible,  at  a  temperature  of  58®  to  60®  in  summer, 
and  62°  to  66°  in  winter ;  draws  the  butter-milk  before  the  butter 
forms  in  mass,  and  washes  the  butter  with  clear  cold  water,  or 
brine,  which  is  better,  until  the  liquid  runs  clear,  then  gathers 
and;  works  it  thoroughly,  using  1  oz.  of  salt  to  1  lb.  of  butter ; 
sets  it  away  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  works  all  the  milk  out, 
giving  a  dash  of  cold  water  occasionally. 

In  packing  he  uses  the  best  quality  of  tubs,  soaking  them  twenty- 
four  hours  before  packing ;  packs  closely  to  sides  and  bottom, 
and  fills  the  tub  level  full ;  puts  on  a  clean  bleached  muslin  cloth 
saturated  with  brine,  and  a  layer  of  wet  salt  over  that,  puts  on 
the  cover,  fastens  with  three  strips  of  twine,  and  the  butter  is 
ready  for  shipment  Butter  made  in  this  way  always  brings  a 
good  price. — (^Prairie  Farmer,) 

FORTHCOMING  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Continuing  our  reference  to  the  Shows  now  pending  from 
page  361,  we  find  that  on  October  26th  opens  the  weat  four-days 
roultry  and  Pigeon  Show  in  connection  with  the  Dairy  Show  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall.  The  entries  have  already  closed,  and  we 
have  commented  on  the  schedule,  but  may  again  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  clasnfication  and  prizes  for  Dorkings  are  specially 
good,  and  so  that  the  show  of  that  useful  old  English  breed  is 
sure  to  be  fine.  Farmers  who  come  up  to  see  homed  stock  and 
its  produce  should  look  at  profitable  poultry  and  try  to  improve 
their  home  breed. 

For  the  27th  and  28th— unfortunately  two  of  the  Dairy  Show 
days— is  fixed  the  Oxford  Show,  which  is  always  an  excellent  one 
all  round.  We  believe  that  no  Show  has  done  more  good  locally 
in  drawing  attention  to  poultry  breeding,  and  in  converting  simply 
poultry-keepers  into  careful  breeders.  In  the  following  week 
Bath,  which  used  to  hold  its  Show  in  September,  offers  a  tempting 
schedule  to  west-country  famciers,  and,  indeed,  to  many  others,  for 
Bath  is  yery  accessible  from  many  directions.    Entries  close  on 
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the  18th  of  this  month,  and  the  office  of  the  Society  is  42,  Milsont 
Street,  Ba^.  It  is  loatg  shioe  a  show  was  held  in  Berkshire,  and 
at  last  one  is  promised  at  Windsor  on  November  10th  and  11th. 
The  schedule  is  a  tbtj  lair  one  for  a  beginning ;  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  W.  Cleave,  Sheet  Street,  Windsor.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
manager  of  the  Boysl  ponltry  yards  may  be  authorised  to  loake 
some  porbhases  at  it.  When  last  we  saw  that  establishment  its 
inmates  by  no  means  were  such  as  they  might  be,  or  worthy  of 
their  fine  abode. 

The  following  week  is  the  great  Derby  week  of  the  poultry 
fancy,  when  the  Crystal  Palaoe  Show  is  held,  to  which  all  &nciers 
who  can  leave  their  homes  and  occupations  flock.  The  schedule 
is  not  in  oar  hands  yet,  but  let  us  hope  that  it  may  be  liberal,  and 
that  the  sums  offered  in  prises  may  oe  in  some  larger  proportion 
than  hitherto  to  the  enormous  sums  received  for  entry  fees,  which 
last  year  came  up  to  more  than  £1400  1 

The  week  following  the  Crystal  Palace  is  that  of  the  Oakham 
and  Tredegar  ^ows.  The  tarvaefr  has  long  been  a  well-managed 
and  popular  agricultural  meeting  for  the  midland  counties,  with 
good  prizes.  Great  advantages  are  offered  to  exhibitors  in  the 
way  of  reduced  entry  fees  who  become  members  of  the  Society, 
giving  a  small  annual  subscription.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  James 
Wellington,  Oakham. 

The  Trede^  Show  will  be  at  Newport,  Monmouth,  on  Novem- 
ber 23rd  and  24th.  The  classification  and  prizes  for  poultry  are 
good  ;  for  Pigeons  there  are  only  nine  classes.  The  Secretary  is 
Mr.  F.  J.  Justice,  Tredegar  Estates  Office,  Newport,  Mon. 

On  Saturday,  Noveml^r  27th,  begins  the  Birmingham  Show,  the 
schedule  (^  which  is  referred  to  mc^e  fully  in  another  article.— -0. 


WASHING  FOWLS. 


Few  things  connected  with  poultry  management  seem  more 
difficult  to  accomplish  properly  than  washing  fowls.  Previous  to 
my  having  any  personal  experience  in  the  matter  I  read  articles 
on  the  subject,  and  the  more  I  read  the  worse  I  thought  it  most 
be  to  da  Experience  has  since  taught  me  that  washing  is  a 
much  more  sim{de  process  than  many  would  imagine,  and  much 
that  has  been  written  respecting  it  has  magnified  the  whole  afiEair 
a  great  deal  more  than  there  is  the  slightest  occasion  for.  There 
is  no  secret  in  it ;  the  whole  is  as  simple  as  wadiing  a  piece  of 
calico,  care  only  must  be  observed,  tmd  only  a  fair  amount  of  this 
is  needed.  Gtwaae  and  otiier  hard-feathered  fowls  should  not  be 
washed,  and  it  is  seldom  that  black  birds  of  any  kind  require  it 
unless  they  are  very  dirty  before  being  exhibited.  Pure  white 
fowls,  however,  geuiaraUy  want  washing  before  they  can  be  shown, 
and  tiiose  of  a  light  colour  are  usually  much  improved  by  wash- 
ing. Sometimes  fowls  iHiich  should  be  clean  are  shown  un- 
washed and  dirty,  and  were  I  about  to  buy  anything  of  the  kind 
I  should  be  a  littlie  cautions,  as  it  is  just  possible  dirt  may  be  left 
on  to  hide  defects  in  odour.  Those  with  fowls  of  a  pure  colour 
are  always  giad  enough  to  wash  them  well  before  showing,  as  the 
better  they  are  wasl^  the  greater  is  their  chance  in  the  show 
pen.  Buff  and  White  Cochins  are  about  the  worst  to  manage  so 
far  as  size  is  concerned ;  but  for  particular  washing  no  kind  is 
more  difficult  to  do  well  than  our  favourite  Sultans  with  their 
large  crests,  muffs  under  their  chin,  and  so  much  feather  about 
tlxSr  legs  and  feet,  ail  re<|niring  careful  handling  ;  but  they  can 
be  washed  easily  enough,  too,  as  some  of  ours,  although  black  and 
dusty  before  washing,  invariably  turn  out  as  white  as  snow. 

In  preparing  to  wash  fowls  two  OTdinary-sized  tubs  should  be 
prepared,  one  to  wash  in,  the  other  to  rinse  them  out  Two  or 
three  gallons  of  water  should  then  be  placed  in  a  saucepan,  adding 
to  every  gallon  about  1  oz.  of  white  soap,  and  to  the  whole  a  piece 
of  washing  soda  about  the  siae  of  a  filmrt.  Boil  all  together  and 
empty  into  <me  of  the  tubs.  Add  cold  water  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature to  about  HOP.  The  bird  must  then  be  taken  and  placed 
in  the  water,  ^>onging  it  well  over  so  as  to  vret  the  feathers,  after- 
wards taking  a  small  handbrush  and  brush  the  whole  of  the 
feathers  down  r^)eatedly.  Always  brush  down  with  the  feathers, 
not  against  then.  It  is  easier  done  when  one  person  holds  the 
Inrd  and  another  uses  the  brash.  There  must  be  no  surface 
cleaning  only — die  very  foundation  mnst  be  readied.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  brndi  l»rd,  it  is  the  only  way  to  render  them  dean. 
Sometimes  a  tail,  crest,  breast,  or  wing  may  want  rubbing  or 
brushing  for  upwards  of  five  minutes  before  it  is  thoroughly 
dean  ;  but  dean  it  must  be  made,  or  washing  had  better  not  be 
attempted,  as  of  all  the  miserable-looking  fowls  none  can  be  worse 
than  a  badly  washed  one. 

In  finishuig  with  the  bmdi  have  a  quantity  of  water  in  the 
other  tub  heated  to  about  70^,  and  take  the  bird  out  of  the  soapy 
water  and  swill  it  well  in  this,  as  no  soap  must  be  left  amongst 
the  feathers,  or  it  will  make  them  adhere  together.    After  taking 


it  o«t  oi  the  water  it  may  be  placed  on  anything  clean  underfoot^ 
and  the  feathers  gently  rubbed  downwards  wiSb.  a  sponge.  This 
takes  much  of  the  water  out,  but  it  must  be  dried  thoroughly  in 
a  wicker  basket  before  a  fire.  It  should  be  placed  here  as  soon 
as  it  is  washed,  and  not  removed  until  it  is  dry.  When  washed 
in  Uie  evening  and  placed  before  the  fire  all  night  the  feathers 
will  be  found  to  be  fairly  dry  in  the  morning.  Fowls  should 
always  be  washed  two  or  three  days  before  they  are  sent  off  to  a 
show.  When  done  only  the  day  before  or  so  some  acddent  may 
occur,  and  there  is  no  time  to  give  them  another  dip.  Latdy  one 
of  our  birds  was  covered  with  soot  blowing  down  the  chimney 
when  he  was  drying  overnight,  but  we  ha^  plenty  of  time  to 
change  his  colour  again  before  sending  him  to  the  show  he  was 
being  prepared  for. 

Some  say  the  feathers  ought  to  be  dressed  during  the  time  they 
are  drying.  1  never  do  anything  of  the  kind,  nor  find  it  necessary 
to  do  so,  as  every  feather  comes  into  its  proper  place  as  it  becomes 
dry.  From  the  time  they  came  out  of  tne  tub  untdl  they  are  sent 
to  the  shows  we  dress  nothing  at  the  feathers,  not  even  the  "  fluff  " 
in  Cochins,  so  that  this  must  not  be  counted  in  as  one  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  washing  fowls.  After  washing  they 
must  not  be  exposed  too  soon  to  draughts,  or  they  may  catch  cold, 
but  ordinary  care  will  always  prevent  this.— J.  Muib,  Margam, 


THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE  BIRD  SHOW. 

Tm  autumn  Show  of  Quiaries  and  British  and  Foteign  eage  biida, 
which  terminated  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  the  18th  iast.,  was 
one  of  considerable  interest  to  ornithologists  and  the  general  public. 
There  were  about  six  hundred  entries  of  birds  wread  over  some 
seventy  classes,  and  the  arrangements  made  by  Ar.  F.  W.  Wilson, 
who  had  the  management,  were  such  as  to  afford  every  facility  for 
careful  inspection.  The  birds  in  the  Canary  classes  were  in  such 
excellence  of  plumape  as  to  somewhat  surprise  us,  and  the  honours 
for  the  birds  in  the  high-coloured  Clear  Norwich  classes  were  spiritedly 
contended  for  between  Messrs.  Mackley  of  Norwidi,  who  gained  first 
prises  in  Clear  Yellows  and  Clear  BufBa,  and  Mr.  xallopof  Cossay, 
near  Norwich,  the  latter  exhibitor  scoring  second  in  taca  class  wnh 
very  showy  birds.  Even-marked  Norwida,  although  lew  in  number, 
were  good,  and  there  were  many  Norwich  birds  heavily  crested, 
besides  two  or  three  fairly  moulted  London  fancies.  Lizards  were 
not  80  good  in  distinctness  of  spangles  and  other  qualifications  as  on 
former  occasions,  but  the  mules  of  the  Goldfinch  and  Linnet  crosses 
with  the  Canary  were  first-class. 

ConspicnoBs  amongst  the  hybrids  were  those  exhibited  by  Hr.  Tom 
Lovell  and  Mr.  Sleep,  the  former  exhibiting  a  charming  spedmen  of 
the  Bullfinch  and  Goldfinch  cross,  and  the  latter  a  bird  of  the  Green* 
finch  and  Gk>ldfindi  cross,  both  of  wfaidi  took  prises.  Bbitish  and 
migratory  birds  were  (excepting  in  the  Blackbird  dass)  amply  re- 
presented, and  we  noticed  amid  others  a  Nightingale,  Blackcaps, 
Willow  Wrens,  Ac 

Foreign  birds  formed  not  only  an  imposing  portion  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, but  were  remarkable  not  only  as  regards  the  pair  of  Grass 
Parrakeets,  which  were  of  a  different  plumage  than  we  have  ever 
before  witnessed  owing  to  them  not  possessing  that  sweetly  undu- 
lating pendlling  so  characteristic  of  the  breed,  and  still  more  remark- 
able was  the  colour,  which  more  approached  that  of  a  Canary.  The 
birds  were  exhibited  by  Kr.  Van  der  Snid:t,  and  were  justly  awarded 
a  special  first  prise.  Another  noted  specimen  was  an  Australian 
Piping  Crow  named  **  Maggie,"  marked  like  a  Magpie,  the  playful 
tricks  of  which,  bursts  of  laughter  and  imitations  or  vocal  sounds^ 
"  drew  down  the  house." 

Considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  the  Widow  or  Whydah 
birds,  ecpecially  that  entered  by  Mr.  Bowen,  which  was  very  perfect 
in  plumage,  general  condition,  and  finely-developed  threads  in  its 
taiK  There  were  also  many  fine  Parrots,  Parrakeets,  Cockatoos, 
Weaver  Birds,  Virginian  Nightingales,  a  Blue  Thrush,  and  others  as 
an  auctioneer  would  remark  "  ^r  too  numerous  to  par^cnlarise." 
Amongst  the  principal  exhibitors  of  foreign  birds  were  Mr.  W. 
Satchell,  of  Hampshire ;  Mr.  J.  Drake,  of  the  Ariary,  Ipswich  ;  Mr. 
Bowen.  of  Kensington  ;  Mr.  Groom,  of  Camden  Town  ;  Mr.  Barrs,  of 
Derby,  Aa  The  birds  were  judged  by  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  (for  foreip^ 
and  British),  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Barnesby  and  Mr.  £.  Berarose  (Cananea 
and  Mules). 

[This  report  was  not  received  in  time  for  insertion  last  week.] 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  AND  POULTRY  SHOW. 

It  has  for  some  3rears  been  the  custom  to  oflier  a  £10  prise  for 
the  best  dark  Brahma  in  the  Show,  anl  another  of  the  same 
amount  for  the  best  light  Brahma.  The  Poultry  Committee  have 
this  year  decided  to  give  four  prises  of  £6  instead  of  two  at  £10, 
one  going  to  the  cc^s  and  cockerels,  and  the  other  to  the  heais 
and  pullets  of  each  variety. 

The  prizes  for  Dorkings  remain  as  bef(»e,  with  the  exceptions 
that  the  class  f  ot  "  Cuckoo,  Blue  or  any  other  colour,"  is  withdrawn 
in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  entries  which  have  hitherto 
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been  made  in  it ;  and  classes  for  ''  any  other  colour  "  have  been 
substituted  for  those  for  Whites. 

The  cups  in  the  Cochin  classes  hare  been  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  for  Brahmas,  four  of  £5  being  offered,  one  for 
Buff  cocks  or  cockerels,  one  for  Partridge  cocks  or  cockerels,  one 
for  Buff  hens  or  pullets,  and  one  for  Partridge  hens  or  pullets  ; 
while  one  each  of  the  yalue  of  £4  are  offered  l^tween  White  and 
Black  cocks  and  cockerels,  and  between  White  and  Black  hens 
and  pullets. 

The  Langshani,  which  were  shown  in  great  force  last  year,  are 
divided  into  four  classes  instead  of  two  as  heretofore,  with  prizes 
of  £4,  £2,  £1  10#.,  and  £1  each  for  cocks,  cockerels,  hens,  and 
pullets,  the  second  prize  in  each  case  being  provided  by  a  few 
breeders. 

Instead  of  there  being  one  class  for  Andalnsisns,  with  prizes  for 
a  cock  and  hen  of  any  age,  there  are  now  two  classes,  with  prizes 
for  cocks  or  cockerels,  and  for  hens  or  pullets. 

The  olnioefl  for  blade  Ckme,  and  lUso  for  Piles,  hare  been  with- 
drawn, and  these  kinds  must  in  future  be  shown  with  those  coming 
under  the  distinction  of  *'  any  other  variety."  Messrs.  Billing,  Son, 
and  Co.  continue  their  prize  of  £3  3#.  for  the  b^t  Game  cock  in  the 
show ;  and  Spratt*s  Patent  Food  Company  offer  a  prize  of  £5  5^. 
for  the  best  Black-br^asted  Red  cock  or  cockerel ;  but  the  prizes 
which  will  be  most  sought  after,  and  which  will,  doubtless,  attract 
a  large  number  of  entries,  are  two  challenge  cups,  one  of  the 
value  of  £50  for  the  best  Black-breasted  B^  cocKerel,  and  the 
other  of  £30  for  the  best  Black-breasted  Red  pullet,  which  are 
offered  by  a  few  fanciers,  and  which  must  be  won  by  the  same 
exhibitor  three  years  out  of  seven  before  they  become  his  absolute 
property. 

Two  cups  of  the  value  of  £3  each  are  offered  for  Black  Ham- 
burghs,  one  for  cooks  or  cockerels,  and  the  other  for  hens  or 
pullets ;  and  cups  of  ^e  same  value  between  Golden-pencilled 
and  Silrer-penculed  cocks,  (Golden-spangled  and  Silver-spangled 
cocks.  Golden-pencilled  and  Silver-pencilled  hens,  and  Golden- 
spangled  and  Silver-spangled  hens. 

The  classes  for  Ghune  Bantams  have  been  altered.  Iliere  are 
now  prizes  for  Black-breasted  or  other  Bed  cooks,  cooks  of  any 
other  variety,  Black-breasted  or  other  Red  hens,  hens  of  any  other 
variety  ;  and  for  cocks  and  hens  of  any  other  variety. 

A  number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Pigeon  department, 
the  first  important  one  being  a  class  for  badge  and  another  for 
saddle  Tumblers,  instead  of  these  two  varieties  having  to  compete 
with  each  otiier.  There  are  now  three  classes  for  Magpies  instead 
of  one — viz.,  for  Blaoks,  Reds,  and  any  oUier  colour  ;  nmr  instead 
of  two  for  Jacobins,  for  Blacks,  Reds,  Yellows,  and  any  other 
colour  ;  and  three  instead  of  two  for  Turbita,  for  Red  ox  Yellow, 
Blue  or  Silver,  and  any  other  colour.  The  class  for  Blue  Chequered 
co<^  Dragoons,  and  also  that  for  Red  or  Yellow  Dragoons,  have 
been  withdrawn,  so  that  in  future  Uiese  varieties  must  compete 
with  those  of  "  any  other  colour.'*  The  prizes  for  Antwerps  have 
been  increased,  an  additional  one  of  £1 10».  being  offered  for  Silver 
Dubs  of  any  age,  one  of  £1  lOf.  and  another  of  lOt.  for  Silver 
Dun  hens,  and  one  of  £1  for  the  best  Red  Chequered  bred  in  1860. 

Several  minor  alterations  will  be  seen  in  the  prize  lists,  which, 
together  with  certificates  of  entiy,  may  be  had  from  Mr.  J.  B. 
Lythall,  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham.  The  entries  close  on  Monday 
the  Ist  of  November,  but  post  entries  can  be  made  in  this  depart- 
ment up  to  the  following  Saturday  upon  payment  of  double  &es. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  oonaepted  to  act  as  Judges : — 
Poultty^Mr,  James  Dixon,  Mr.  Leno,  Mr.  W.  R.  Lane,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  R.  Teebay.  Pi^«m*— Mr.  T.  J.  Charlton,  Mr.  H. 
Child,  and  Mr.  F.  Esquilant.— (Jt/tiUaiui  Oauntufs  Herald.) 


VARIETIES. 
HiQHLAHD  Cattlb.— An  agricultural  writer  observes  that  the 
West  Highland  breed  has  oeenpied  a  district  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  anterior  to  the  records  of  history  and  tradition,  and  have 
acquired  characters  suited  to  a  country  of  heaths  and  mountains. 
These  have  been  produced  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection  in 
Argyleahire  and  the  adjoining  ishmds.  The  cows,  like  all  moun- 
tainous breeds,  give  but  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  but  of  a  superior 
quality.  These  cattle  are  best  and  most  profitable  when  fatted  at  an 
early  age.  They  will  live  and  thrive  on  the  coarsest  pastures,  and 
when  turned  upon  good  pastures  they  will  gain  a  third  of  their 
original  weight  in  six  months.  They  lay  their  flesh  and  fat  on  the 
best  parts,  and  when  fat  their  beef  is  fine  in  the  grain,  highly 
flavoured,  and  so  well  mixed  or  mottled  that  it  oommaads  the  highest 
price  in  every  market.  This  breed  is,  in  fact,  strictly  a  beef  animal 
and  nothing  more* 


American  Wheat  roR  ENGLANDw—The  American  papers 

remark  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Conmussioneis,  Messrs.  Reed  and 
Pell,  have  made  a  mistake  in  estimating  the  avezage  yield  of  Wheat 
in  America  at  13  bushels  per  acre,  and  observe  that  from  the  districts 
that  are  likely  to  compete  with  England,  the  averages  are  much  higher, 
— namely,  over  20  bushels.  The  Cultivator  observes  that  American 
Wheat  is  produced  at  an  average  cost,  all  over  the  United  States,  of 
20<.  per  quart^,  or  62^  cents  per  bushel ;  allowing  10«.  per  quarter 
for  oost  of  transit  to  Liverpool  (and  this  is  a  liberal  allowanoe),  it 
concludes  that  American  producers  have  the  advantage  of  quite  a 
margin  of  profit,  equal  to  about  42  cents,  per  bushel.  Independent 
of  all  statements,  however,  grain  can  be  taken  from  Ohieago  to  Liver- 
pool for  22  cents  a  bushel  at  a  profit.  Therefore  American  Wheat 
can  be  sold  in  Li  verpool  in  enormous  quantities  at  ^1.20  per  bushel 
with  a  profit  to  the  producers,  carriers,  and  dealers. 

Dbstructivb  Snowstorm.— a  recent  telegram  from  Lisbon 

states  a  terrific  snowstorm  occurred  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
on  the  18th  inst,  in  which  700,000  oows,  500,000  sheep,  and  250,000 
horses  are  estimated  to  have  perished.  The  storm  raged  with  more 
or  less  violence  during  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  was  the 
greatest  ever  known  there. 

Agricultural  PROSPBOiB.>-The  fine  weather  of  the  past 

week  has  made  farmers  too  busy  to  write  reports,  and  our  advices  this 
week  are  therefore  fewer  than  usuaL  The  ground  turns  up  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  Wheat-sowing  is  going  on  very  favourably.  Mangolds 
are  now  being  lifted,  and  if  the  weather  keeps  dry  a  very  useful  crop 
will  be  g^t  together.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
lateness  of  the  season  has  prevented  Mangold  from  maturing  in  all 
the  colder  soils,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop  is  not  now  any 
nearer  maturity  than  it  usually  is  at  the  middle  of  September.  If 
growth  has  ceased  the  sooner  they  are  up  the  better ;  if  not,  juid  if 
time  present  is  considered  safer  than  time  to  oome,  they  will  require 
a  longer  time  than  usual  to  ripen  in  tiie  pit  or  stock.  Swedes  are 
mildewed  in  plaoes,  but  on  the  whole  are  an  excellent  crop.  The 
early  frosts  have  touched  the  leaves  of  the  common  Turnips,  but 
there  is  no  damage  done  yet,  and  root  crops,  Cabbages,  and  Kohl  Rabi 
will  turn  off  an  unusual  amount  of  keep  this  season.  The  trade  for 
store  cattle  has  brightened  a  little,  and  but  very  little,  the  scarcity  of 
cash  being  iax  greater  than  that  of  keep« — {Mark  Lumt  Extpreu,) 

Thi  Elbotrio  Light  and  Imnaors.  —  A  suggestion  was 

made  at  a  reoent  exhibition  of  agriculture  and  insectology  at  Paris, 
that  the  electric  light  would  form  an  excellent  trap  for  moths  and 
other  night-flying  insects.  That  the  suggestion  was  a  good  one  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  some  electric  lights  on  the  Boulevards  which 
were  near  coffee  stalls  have  been  extinguished,  for  they  attracted  a 
perfect  plague  of  moths  and  other  insaots,  which  fell  in  shoals  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  customers,  and  into  their  cups.  A  similar  result,  says 
a  dally  contemporary,  was  experienced  reoently  at  Charing  Cross — an 
electric  hght  on  a  roof  attracting  innumerable  flies  and  moths,  some 
of  them  no  doubt  from  considerable  distances,  as  they  are  rarely  seen 
near  town.  Enterprising  entomolog&stB  may  take  a  hint  from  these 
facts. 

The  Honet  Harvest^— The  crop  of  honey  thronghout  the 

home  counties  is,  we  understand,  very  abundant  this  year.  Small 
farmers  and  cottagers  in  many  districts  have  begun  to  study  the 
subject  of  bee-keeping,  and  are  introdueing  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  the  hives,  which  have  proved  successful  even  beyond 
their  most  sanguine  expectations.  We  have  heard  of  some  swarms 
producing  over  100  tbs.  of  the  popular  sweet  this  season,  which  is  a 
handsome  return  for  the  outlay  required.  The  large  imports  of  comb 
honey  coming  from  America  this  year  is  an  indioation  that  the  indus- 
trious bees  have  had  a  good  time  of  it.  Honey  from  **  over  the 
water,"  in  small  combs,  is  just  now«elHng  in  Glasgow  at  something 
under  6d.  per  lb.,  and  will  no  doubt  command  a  large  and  ready  sale 
through  the  medium  of  the  fiunily  grocers  and  oonfectk>ners,  as  it  is 
mnch  sought  after  in  the  winter  months  as  a  onrative  and  preventive 
of  colds  as  well  as  a  popular  adjunot  to  the  taa-tabla^ — {Oroetr,) 

Tdm  American  and  Canadian  Pood  Buppltw— There  was 

a  hoge  increase  in  the  number  of  live  stock  and  the  quantity  of  fresh 
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meat  landed 'at  Lirerpool  last  week  from  the  TJnited  States  and 
Canada.  The  total  arriyals  were  2738  cattle,  1228  sheep,  1072  pigs, 
6798  quarters  of  beef,  855  carcases  of  mutton,  and  125  dead  pigs.; 


THE  ROUTINE  OF  BEE  MANAGEMENT. 

Fbedinq  bees  at  some  seasons  has  of  late  years  been  necessary 
and  important.  Those  who  have  attended  properly  to  this  work 
have  been  the  most  snccessf al  and  have  had  bat  few,  if  any,  losses 
by  death  from  starvation.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Jonmal 
have  not  given  their  bees  enough  to  keep  them  till  March,  we 
advise  them  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  Autumn  feeding  in  my 
opinion  c^ould  be  completed  m  September  for  more  than  one 
reason.  The  quieter  bees  are  after  September  ends  the  better. 
The  quieter  they  are  the  less  honey  they  consume.  Feeding 
excites  bees  to  fly  abroad,  and  in  doing  so  many  hives  may  be  lost 
during  cold  or  inclement  weather,  and  feeding  often  excites  the 
bees  to  set  eggs  widely  in  mild  autumn  weather.  Cold  weather 
may  come  and  cause  the  bees  to  draw  themselves  within  the  lines 
or  limits  of  their  brood,  and  thus  leave  it  to  be  chilled  to  death. 
Foul  brood  results,  and  ultimately  the  ruin  of  the  bees,  from 
feeding  at  untimely  seasons.  Hives  this  autumn  are,  generally 
speaking,  strong  in  bees,  which  have  during  the  last  few  weeks 
consumed  much  of  their  winter  stores.  In  mild  winters  and  open 
weather  the  bees  in  very  strong  hives  require  or  eat  from  12  to  15  n>3. 
of  stores  from  the  middle  of  September  till  the  middle  of  March. 
The  bees  of  small  and  weak  hives  will  not  consume  half  so  much. 
Feeding  now  should  be  completed  speedily,  for  slow  continuous 
feeding  may  cause  the  evils  which  have  been  indicated  above. 
While  autumnal  feeding  is  going  on  the  doors  of  hives  should  be 
contracted,  in  order  to  prevent  robber  bees  from  entering  and 
extracting  the  honey. 

After  feeding  has  been  completed,  the  boards  of  hives  should  be 
well  cleaned.  The  wax  moth,  next  to  foul  brood,  is  a  destructive 
pest  in  apiaries.  It  has  been  said  that  Langstrot^  recommended 
wooden  hives  because  the  wax  moth  could  find  no  resting  place  in 
them ;  but  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  wax  moth  is  no  respecter 
of  hives,  and  breeds  as  fast  in  wooden  as  in  straw  hives.  The 
scales  of  wax  that  drop  on  tiie  boiuds  of  hives  are  gathered 
together  and  form  nests  for  the  maggots  of  the  moth.  If  either 
earthenware  or  iron  vessels  used  for  feeding  purposes  be  left  for  a 
short  time  on  the  centres  of  the  floor  boards,  young  moths  will 
soon  be  found  beneath  them  as  well  as  round  the  edges  of  the 
hives.  The  maggots  of  the  moth  feed  on  their  nests — viz.,  the 
fallen. or  lost  scales  of  wax,  till  they  are  able  to  crawl  to  and  lay 
hold  of  the  combs  of  the  hives.  Amongst  the  combs  the  maggots 
make  sad  havoc,  for  they  live  upon  pure  wax  and  consume  much 
of  it.  Unfortunately  the  bees  tolerate  and  permit  the  presence 
of  the  wax  moth  in  tiieir  hives,  and  seem  not  to  know  that  it  is  a 
destructive  enemy  living  on  their  produce.  Hives  in  summer 
should  be  often  lifted  oft  the  boards,  in  order  to  destroy  all  the 
maggots  of  the  moth  before  they  are  able  to  go  amongst  the 
combs.  At  the  present  season  all  the  floorboards  of  hives  should 
be  well  scraped  and  cleaned  ;  and  if  at  all  wet  from  rain  or  the 
absorbed  moisture  of  the  hives  it  is  important  that  they  should  be 
well  dried. 

Covering  hives  well  and  warmly  for  the  winter  months  is  the 
finishing  work  of  the  apiaiy,  and  Uiough  last  in  time  is  not  least 
in  importance.  My  preaching  on  this  point  is  better  than  my 
practice,  for  my  hives  are  never  suflSciently  covered  in  winter  and 
spring.  A  quantity  of  material  of  some  kind  is  necessary  to 
cover  sixty  large  hives.  Bees  are  tiny  fragile  creatures  and 
require  attention  in  cold  weather.  Both  cold  and  wet  are  hurtful 
to  them.  Hives  should  have  good  warm  under-coverings,  and  their 
outer  coverings  should  be  waterproof.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  should 
be  allowed  to  touch  either  hives  or  boards  after  September,  for  if 
either  hives  or  boards  are  damp  in  winter  frost  may  convert  the 
moisture  into  ice.  Hives  in  bee  houses  are  easily  kept  diy  and 
warm  in  winter,  and  hence  my  prejudices  against  bee  houses  grow 
less  and  less.  The  protection  of  a  good  warm  covering  should 
be  given  to  hives  either  with  or  without  bee  houses,  and  such 
covering  should  not  be  removed  altogether  from  hives  till  the  end 
of  ApriL  In  recommending  warm  covering  for  hives  in  winter, 
I  once  unwisely  said  that  a  woolly  sheepskin  turned  inside  out 
would  be  a  model  cover  for  a  bee  hive  in  winter.  In  doing  so  my 
aim  was  to  convey  the  idea  of  warmth,  though  I  knew  uiat  the 
leather  of  the  skin,  or  the  skin  itself,  would  prevent  the  moisture 
of  the  hive  from  escaping.  And  this  seeming  blunder  of  mine 
was  pointed  out  by  an  advanced  bee-keeper.  All  covers  of  hives 
should  be  porous  enough  to  let  the  moisture  of  hives  pass  through ; 
otherwise  it  would  be  condensed,  keep  ths  hives  damp,  and  do 
harm.  Warmth,  dryness,  and  ventilation  should  all  be  con- 
sidered in  covering  hives  for  winter  and  spring. — ^A.  PBmaBBW, 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Keeping  Fowls— Leg  Weakness  {J.  W.  8,),—Ycm  questions  cover  a 
great  deal  oF  ground,  and  to  answer  them  all  folly  would  be  to  write  a  small 
treatise  on  poultry.  The  crosses  which  you  have  are  very  bad.  First  crosses 
are  for  certain  purposes  good,  but  to  cross  crossbred  fowls  again  with  others 
crossbred  is  a  bad  plan.  Your  stock,  too,  is  evidraitly  of  a  delicate  strain,  and  we 
advise  you  entirely  to  get  rid  of  it,  except  the  Qame  cook  and  Brahma  hens.  In 
the  place  of  your  other  hens  you  might  well  obtain  some  strong  Dorking  puUets. 
The  first  cross  from  these  and  the  Qame  cock  should  be  excellent  for  all 
purposes.  The  situation  of  your  poultry  house  and  run  appears  very  good,  but 
we  often  find  that  birds  reared  on  very  rank  herbage  seem  to  lack  stamina,  and 
are  often  weak  in  the  legs.  Put  plenty  of  grit  and  mortar  rubbish  about  their 
plaoe.  The  staggering  probably  indicates  liver  complaint,  which  is  incurable, 
and  the  sneezing  general  weakness.  Tour  stock  being  what  it  is  we  do  not 
think  it  worth  a  long  system  of  physio.  Before,  however,  intarodudng  fresh 
birds  disinfect  the  bouse  thoroughly,  and  lime  the  fifrsss  ak>ont  it  thickly. 

Feeding  Poultry  iUn,  Zuom).— Our  theory  has  always  been  the  tame, 
and  it  has  stood  the  test  of  many  years  of  breeding.  It  is  during  the  period  of 
growth  to  feed  as  well  as  possible,  in  order  to  supply  the  means  of  increase. 
Although  in  most  instances  pullets  cease  to  grow  when  they  begin  to  lay ;  but 
the  furnishing  of  plumage  and  the  fllllng-out  of  frame  then  begins,  and  alUiongh 
growth  ceases  there  is  a  constant  increase  of  weight.  Mirny  amatenrs  oonsider 
spare  feeding  that  which  we  shonld  call  luxurious.  Scantily  fed  chickens  oannot 
make  large  hens. 

Fowls  not  Laying  (F.  7.,  Berks),— "Bbdm  will  not  regularly  lay  in  the 
winter ;  only  pullets  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  so.  Ton  should  therefore  keep 
some  early  pullets  erery  year  to  provide  yon  with  ^i^  In  the  winter.  Aa  a  mle 
fowls  do  not  like  Oats.  You  must  feed  difBerently.  Have  yonr  Oats  gronnd  fine 
— so  fine  that  the  meal  will  make  dough,  like  flour.  You  must  take  nothing  from 
it,  but  grind  husk  and  all.  Give  them  some  whole  Barley  for  a  change,  and  onoe 
a  week  a  few  boiled  Potatoes. 


ICBTBOEOLOGIOAL  OBSERYATIONB. 

GAMDXK  SQUABK,  LONDOK. 

Let.  «1082'40"N.;  Long.OoS'O"  W.;  Altitnde.lll  feet. 


DATl. 

9  JLM. 

IN  THB  Dxr. 

1880. 

Inches. 
S9.916 
80.875 
dOJ68 
80.255 
80.405 
80.812 
80.081 

Hygrome- 
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Q  o 

lemp.of 
8oiIat 
Ifoot. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Badlatlon 
Temperature. 

• 

Oct. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Mm. 

Mln. 

In 
snn. 

On 
grass. 

8nn.     10 
Mon.    11 
Tnes.    12 
Wed.    IS 
Thur8.U 
Friday  15 
Satnr.  18 

deg. 

61.2 
00.2 
40.9 

5a9 

48.1 
408 
50.8 

deg. 

51.0 
48J( 

4a7 

47.9 
44.4 
404t 
49.0 

N.W. 

K. 

N.E. 

N.NJL 

K.B. 

K.E. 

deg. 

58.8 
58.0 
58.8 
51.4 
5L4 
50.0 
49J 

60.6 
54.9 
57^ 
58.5 
58.8 
54.0 

45.1 
43.6 
48.8 
45.1 
83.9 
40.7 

deg. 

64.2 

110.6 

101.8 

102.0 

87.6 

70.0 

80J 

deg. 

50.8 
48J 
88.8 
87.6 
44J 
20J 
86.7 

In. 
OlIS 
01074 
0084 

Means. 

80J08 

48.8 

46J) 

5U 

55.4 

48.1 

8sa 

8BJ9 

0.881 

REMARKS. 

lOthw— Bain  more  or  less  all  day. 

11th.— Very  fine  morning,  with  toight  sunshine ;  afternoon  dondy,heaT7  shower 

4  P JC. ;  fine  eveniag. 
18th.— Fine  bright  morning ;  rain  at  noon  till  8  P  JC,  fine  afterwazds,  and  odd. 
18th.— Fine,  bright,  and  cool. 
14th.— Overcast  first  part  of  morning ;  fine  with  bright  mnshine  after  11  AJC. ; 

fog  in  evening. 
16tb. — Foggy  morning  ;  cold  overcast  day. 
16th.— Early  morning  fine ;  alight  rain  in  formoon ;  afternoon  and  eroiing  fine 

but  dull. 
A  bright  week  on  the  whole,  but  foggy  at  times  on  the  last  two  daji.    Tem- 
perature rather  below  the  average.- O.  J.  8tmon8. 


COTSNT  OABDEK  MARKET.— OCTOBKB  SO. 

Pbachbb  and  Pines  have  been  in  request  during  the  past  week,  and  nrioes 
have  considerably  improved.  Best  samples  of  Grapes  have  also  realised  better 
prices,  but  business  has  been  generally  quiet.  American  Apples  are  now  reach- 
ing ns  in  large  quantities,  and  making  their  full  value. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Chestnuts 

Figs 

FUberts 

Cobs 

Gooseberries  ••.. 

Grapes  

Lemons.., 


8. 

isieTe  8 

box  0 

rib.  0 

bushel  IS 

dosen  0 

rib.  1 

rtb   1 

4  sieve  o 

rib  1 

ri00l8 


d. 
6to4 
0     0 


FBITIT. 
8.  d. 


0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 


0 
16 
1 
1 
1 
0 
8 
18 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
8 
0 
6 
0 


Melons  .' 

Nectarines 

Oranges  

Peaches   

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

dessert  

Pine  Apples  .... 

Plums  

Walnuts  

ditto  


each 
dosen 

r  100 
doien 
doxen 
dosen 

rib 

i  sieve 

bushel 

rioo 


8.  d.  8.  d. 
9  0to4  0 
0      0 


0 

0 

18 

0 

s 
t 

9 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


0 

18 

0 

4 
4 
4 
0 
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TBGBTABLBS. 


Artichokes ........     dozen 

Asparagus........  bundle 

Beans, Kidney....     r  fb. 

Beet,Red dosen 

Broccoli bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts . .    i  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrots bunch 

Capsicums riOO 

Cauliflowers dozen 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts. . .  .doz.  bunches 

Cncnmbera each 

Endive dosen 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic  rib. 

Herbs    bunch 

Leeks bunch 


a.  d.  a.  d. 
9  0to4  0 
0    0      0    0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

8 
0 

1 

0 
0 
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0 
0 
0 
9 

9 
6 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
9 
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0 

9 
1 
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0 
8 
8 
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0 
0 
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6 
0 
6 
8 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


8. 

Mushrooms    dosen   l 

Mnstard  &  Cress  ..  punnet  0 
Onions Dushel  8 

pickling qnart  0 

Paraley......  dos.bnnohes  6 

Parsnips dozen  1 

Peas  quart  0 

Potatoes bushels 

Kidney bushel  4 

Radishes....   doz. bunches  1 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

Salsafy bundle  1 

Soorzonera    bundle  1 

Seakale  basket  0 

Shallots r  lb  0 

Spinach bushel  8 

Turnips. bunch  0 

Vegetable  Marrowa    each    0 


d.  8.  d. 
Otol  « 
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0 
0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
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COMING  EVENTS 
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Sale  of  Bulbs  ftt  Hr.  Sterens'  Rooms,  Corexii  GavdexL 

28RD  SUNDAY  AFTKB  TRIKITr. 


MAKING  AND  FURNISHING  AN  OLD-FASfllONED 

FLOWER  BORDER. 

4^^^^2r^^^  reaction  which  set  in  a  few  yearg  ago  in 

favour  of  old-fashioned  border  flowers  has 
lately  gathered  mudi  strength  and  is  quite 
likely,  in  many  gardens  where  sufficient  thought 
may  not  be  given  to  the  subject,  to  be  carried 
to  extreme  lengths,  so  that  "  bedding-out "  may 
fairly  be  expected  to  crop  up  in  a  new  form  in  the 
shape  of  ^ese  hardy  flowers.  For  small  gardens  these, 
supplemented  with  some  of  the  finer  hardy  florists' flowers, 
may  well  be  left  to  hold  their  own  against  the  ordijaary 
bedding  pknts  as  nsm^y  nuinaged,  always  provided  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  the  plants  are  correct.  Pelar- 
goniums and  Calceolarias  have  obtained  a  hold  in  many 
country  gardens  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  displace,  nor  is  there 
any  necessity  for  it.  A  lady  of  high  rank  expressed  her 
opinion  to  me  the  other  day  that  far  too  few  of  these  were 
grown  now-a-days.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  to  approach 
them  for  autumn  effect  when  planted  en  masse  with  a  large 
expanse  of  grass  as  a  setting ;  yet  for  these,  fin^foliaged 
plants,  hardy  florists'  flowers,  and  the  commoner  hardy  border 
plants,  there  is  plenty  of  room  and  to  spare  in  the  larger  class 
of  gardens. 

Especially  grateful  must  those  gentlemen  be  who  have  had 
their  periodical  fit  of.  grumbling  at  their  predecessoiB  who 
removed  the  old  occupants  of  borders  to  the  rubbish  heap, 
that  they  can  again  fill  these  same  borders  with  the  same  kind 
of  plants  without  running  counter  to  that  bedding  fashion 
which  does  so  much  to  break  the  backs  of  so  many  of  us  poor 
gardeners.  It  is  to  such  borders  I  vnsh  these  remarks  to 
apply.  Bedding  plants  are  entirdy  out  of  place,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  positions  the  borders  occupy — the  kitchen  garden,  and 
even  the  poorest  attempt  at  arrangement  we  have  seen  in  these 
borders  has  been  redeemed  from  faUore  by  the  interest  the 
individual  plants  call  forth ;  but  now  that  effect  in  planting 
has  been  thoroughly  mastered,  and  our  employers  have 
been  accustomed  to  this  effect  for  so  many  years,  we  must  not 
suppose  that  they  will  tolerate  any  return  to  a  system  where 
eiSect  does  not  hold  a  place  of  first  importance.  We  can 
safely  claim  for  mixed  borders  effect  quite  as  good  as  can 
be  procured  from  any  other  style  of  arrangement.  Ordinary 
bedding  plants,  mixed  anyhow  so  long  as  height  is  considered, 
make  a  border  of  great  beauty — so  great  that  only  those  who 
have  seen  them  can  realise  what  can  be  made  out  of  odds  and 
ends  otherwise  of  no  value  ;  and  so  a  border  of  well- selected 


herbaceous  plHit»««yplenieBted  with  florists'  floverg  ppoduoe  a 
display  that  cannot  easily  be  excelled.  Such  borders  as  these 
have  always  been  favourites  of  mine  from  their  great  value  as 
out  flower  depdts.  From  February  or  March  into  Novembw 
we  can  always  nky  on  obtaining  a  quantity  of  cut  flowem 
fix)m  tiiese  mixed  borders — flowers,  too,  that  are  always  welffome, 
more  especially  in  fte  spring  months. 

In  eomaieaeiig  the  formation  of  a  b(»der  for  hardy  flowenr 
a  thorough  preparation  of  the  ground  is  of  the  first  Hnportance. 
I  had  occasion  to  make  such  a  border  seven  years  ago  ;  and  as 
the  soil  was  of  the  poorest  character,  and  had  apparency  never 
Been  onltxvaA^  aotoe  than  a  spade's  depth,  I  cleared  ikt  worst 
of  the  subsoil  out,  and  added  a  foot  in  depth  of  fresh  material 
from  an  old  rubbish  heap,  thus  securing  a  good  border  about 
80  inches  in  depth ;  as  a  reward  for  my  labour  I  saw  some 
Delphiniums  in  that  border  last  summer  averaging  9  to  10  feet 
in  height.  I  also  noade  and  planted  two  borders  five  yearo 
ago,  but  had  much  better  soil  to  work  on,  so  that  nothing 
but  an  ampte  dressing  of  dung  wajs  given,  the  borders  being 
trenched  three,  spits  deep.  With  two  surface  dressings  daring 
that  time  all  kiods  of  hardy  plants  have  succeeded  well.  This 
autumn  the  bordere  have  been  emptied,  and  will  again  be 
trenched  and  a  good  dressing  of  manure  worked  in,  when  they 
will  be  expected  to  k^p  the  plants  in  good  flowering  condition 
for  a  few  ye«r». 

Though  these  borders  have  been  under  crop  for  five  years,  I 
would  have  preferred  having  them  trenched  again  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year.  That  ia  quite  long  enough  for  the  majority  of 
herbaceous  plants  to  remain  in  the  same  position  without  being 
divided  and  replanted  in  freshened  ground.  As  I  was  guided 
in  the  twx>  cases  yut  oited  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  so  I  advise 
others  to  be.  In  a  poor  unworked  soil  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
the  strong-growing  species  to  do  well,  but  provide  them  with  a 
deep  and  good  soil  and  they  will  flourish.  In  most  gardens  there 
are  heaps  of  rubbish  lying  waste  which  can  be  made  very  good 
use  of  in  impro<viBg  the  flower  borders.  If  the  soil  is  already 
in  good  conditioB  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  more  than 
trench  deeply  and  work  in  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure,  or  manure 
and  soil,  as  the  work  proceeds.  This  should  be  done  imme- 
diately. It  is  ako  important  that  the  plants  be  obtained  at 
once.  Many  bulbs  require  planting  without  any  delay  if  they 
are  to  be  of  much  use  for  next  year's  display.  Other  plants 
should  either  be  purchased  or  procured  from  friends  at  the 
earliest  moment.  A  few  years  ago  plants  were  to  be  had 
which  eould  be  divided  at  this  time  into,  in  some  cases,  a 
dozen  pieces,  which  with  a  little  kindness  in  the  intervening 
period  would  have  formed  good  plants  by  the  following  March  ; 
but  nurserymen  now  divide  the  plants  themselves,  so  that 
sometimes  it  is  neaeisaTy  to  exercise  much  care  to  have  the 
single  plants  sufficiently  strong  by  planting-out  time.  In 
spring,  when  the  bulbous  plants  have  all  made  an  appearance 
above  ground,  a  fiurther  dressing  of  half -decayed  manure  should 
be  forked-in  about  6  inches  in  depth,  and  placing  in  it  the 
remainder  of  the  plants  which  are  quite  hardy,  those  that  are 
tender  to  follow. 

Different  stylet  of  arrangement  are  advocated.  I  prefer  the 
mixed  system,  and  will  explain  more  about  it  presently.  First, 
there  is  the  formal  laying-out  of  the  borders  in  "  parterres," 
employing  large  quantities  of  a  very  few  kinds  of  plants  to 
give  effect ;  secondly,  grouping  the  species  together  instead 
of  scattering  them  about  the  borders  ;  and  thirdly,  planting 
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very  thicklv  and  leaving  the  plants  to  support  each  other,  or 
what  would  probably  most  likely  occur,  to  kill  each  other.  The 
latter  mode  may  well  be  called  the  "  self-supporting  "  system. 
There  are  also  advocates  of  a  system  of  carpeting  the  ground 
with  dwarf  growers,  and  as  I  understand  it,  planting  larger 
plants  thinly  amongst  them.  A  bit  of  moUier  earth  or  the 
shadow  of  a  stake  or  tie  are  not  to  be  tolerated  as  partaking 
of  artificiality  1    However,  everyone  to  his  taste. 

In  planting  an  "herbaceous"  border,  the  time  when  the 
greatest  show  of  bloom  is  wanted  must  be  always  taken  into 
account.  We  have  borders  here  planted  for  late  autumn  dis- 
play, in  which  Dahlias,  Tritomas,  and  Sedum  speciosum  play 
the  principal  part ;  other  borders  are  for  spring  and  autumn 
display  combined,  and  others  again  for  general  effect,  and  are 
in  the  best  condition  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
July.  Again,  the  width  of  the  borders  must  bo  taken  into 
consideration.  In  narrow  borders  tall  rank-growing  plants 
would  require  to  be  kept  out,  and  only  those  admitted  which 
would  make  incongruity  impossible.  Six  feet  wide  is  about  as 
narrow  as  a  flower  border  ought  to  be  made  to  produce  a  good 
efiEect.  A  width  of  10  or  12  feet  allows  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  variety  in  time  of  flowering  and  kind  of  flowers 
that  need  be  grown.  Such  a  border  as  the  latter  may  be 
divided  from  the  vegetable  quarters  by  espalier  fruit  trees,  or 
an  evergreen  hedge  of  Yew  6  feet  in  height,  or  by  a  row  of 
Sweet  Peas.  In  any  case  a  narrow  alley  is  required  between 
the  divisional  fence  and  the  remainder  of  the  border.  The 
edging  to  the  border  may  be  of  Box,  but  where  this  does  not 
do  well  the  common  Gentianella,  Thrift,  or  Daisies  may  be 
used.  Festuca  glauca  or  F.  viridis,  Sempervivum  califomicum 
or  Saxifraga  pulchella,  are  also  useful  for  this  purpose* 

In  arranging  the  plants  for  any  particular  season  select  a 
few  of  the  most  reliable  species  for  the  various  lines  to  give 
effect  at  that  period,  filling-in  the  remainder  with  planto  to 
bloom  either  at  a  different  season  or  to  supplement  those  which 
give  character  to  the  border.  For  an  all-the-year-round  border 
the  main  portion  at  the  back  may  be  left  to  produce  the  prin- 
cipal autumn  display,  havino;,  of  course,  a  due  quantity  of 
dwarfer-growing  species  to  give  colour  to  the  foreground  as 
well.  For  a  spring  display  the  foreground  must  be  mainly 
utilised  for  this  purpose,  but  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Sisyrin- 
chium  grandiflorum,  early-flowering  Narcissi,  Iris  reticulata. 
Primroses,  Aubrietias,  Hepaticas,  and  similar  plants  may  be 
freely  mixed  amongst  the  taller-growing  autumn  and  summer- 
flowering  plants.  During  the  earlier  summer  months  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  having  the  border  as  gay  as  you  please  ;  a  wise 
selection  will  be  the  most  difficult  business  in  arranging  for 
this  season.  The  plants  admissible  to  the  front  row  should  not 
range  over  9  incnes  in  height ;  graceful  species,  of  which 
Sieversia  triflora  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  may,  however,  be 
admitted.  Again,  in  the  second  row  none  lower  than  9  inches 
in  height  should  be  admitted,  and  Pinks,  dwarf  Carnations 
and  Picotees  may  be  kept  as  the  highest.  Such  plants  as 
Gladioli,  Sunflowers,  Foxgloves,  Lilies,  and  others  of  a  like 
habit  may  be  planted  with  those  which  are  18  inches  or 
2  feet  lower.  Such  a  graceful  hardy  plant  as  Euphorbia 
Lathyrus,  hardy  grasses,  and  any  other  graceful-foliage  plants 
may  also  be  used  on  the  same  style  of  arranging  amongst 
much  dwarfer-growing  flowering  plants.  I  stronglv  recommend 
also  the  addition  of  such  floriste'  flowers  as  the  ireer-growing 
self  Pansies,  Alpine  Auriculas,  Pinks,  Pyrethrums,  MimiUuses, 
Sweet  Williams,  Gladioli,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Phloxes,  Pentste- 
mons.  Antirrhinums,  double  Potentillas,  Delphiniums,  and 
Hollyhocks.  Plants  ^hich  take  a  time  to  make  larse  clumps 
or  masses,  such  as  Pinks,  Auriculas,  and  many  others,  also 
Gladioli,  should  be  planted  in  groups  of  at  least  five  of  each 
variety. 

Much  discretion  is  needed  in  staking  and  tying  the  plants. 
Lilies,  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  and  others  of  strong  nabit  do  not 
require  staking.  Plants  of  the  habit  of  the  Pyrethrum  look  all 
the  better  without  stakes  too,  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
stronger-growing  species  require  supporting ;  this,  however,  is 
an  art  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  better  understood  before 
long.  It  is  necessary  that  all  plants  requiring  supports  should 
have  them  at  an  eurly  stage.  Another  item  of  the  utmost 
importance  is  to  remove  all  decaying  flowers,  and  to  keep  wide- 


spreading  dwarf  plants  within  bounds  by  pulling  away  the 
parts  which  commence  encroaching  on  their  neighoours'  terri- 
tory.—R.  P.  Beotherston. 

ABNORMAL  GROWTH  IN  THE  GRAPE   VINE. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Taylor*s  instructive  remarks  on  *'  Keeping 
Grapes,"  page  365,  allusion  was  made  to  the  foot  "  that  it  is  im- 
material which  end  of  the  Vine  shoot,  with  bunch  attached,  is 
inserted  in  the  water."  I  do  not  remember  seeing  this  advocated 
before,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  only  recently  discovered  by 
Mr.  Taylor  ;  at  the  same  time  it  has  long  been  known  and  practised 
by  a  gardener  under  whom  I  served  some  years  ago.  It  is  very 
important  in  the  successful  keeping  of  Grapes  that  not  only  ^ould 
the  bunches  be  freely  thlnnea  out,  but  that  also  when  bottled 
they  may  hang  clear  of  the  bottles.  With  the  Black  Alicante 
especially  this  is  sometimes  impossible,  or  managed  with  difft- 
cmty,  on  account  of  its  short-jointed  growth.  Whenever  this  was 
found  to  be  the  case,  either  with  this  or  any  other  variety,  we 
obviated  the  difficulty  by  inserting  the  points  of  the  shoots  (in  the 
first  instance,  I  believe,  haphazard,  and  with  the  intention  of 
using  those  bunches  first),  and  so  well  did  they  keep  that  since 
that  time  I  have  never  been  very  particular  which  end  was  in- 
serted. Mr.  Taylor  commenced  this  practice  on  hearing  that  Mr. 
Wildsmith  at  Heckfield  ''  had  caused  one  of  his  Vines  to  grow  the 
reverse  way  by  pegging  the  top  down,  and  when  rooted  to  cut  off 
its  end  which  had  the  original  roots."  Now  this  accomplishment 
of  Mr.  Wildsmith's  is  another  proof  that  if  the  old  saying,  "  There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  is  not  right  in  the  abstract,  it  in 
manyways  frequently  receives  remarkable  confirmation.  Whether 
Mr.  Wildsmith  does  or  does  not  regard  his  experiment  as  original 
I  have  no  knowledge ;  but  I  well  remember  during  the  early  part 
of  my  gardening  career  being  much  interested  in  a  plan  adopted 
by  an  ordinary  jobbing  gardener,  to  strengthen  a  very  fine  well- 
trained  specimen  of  me  common  Sweetwater.  It  was  planted 
near  the  end  of  one  of  a  row  of  connected  villas,  and  was  gradu- 
ally allowed  to  extend  over  the  front  of  two  others.  The  main 
stem  was  taken  along  just  over  the  lower  windows,  and  from  this 
at  intervals  were  taken  up  fruiting  rods.  From  near  the  centre 
of  the  main  stem  a  rod  was  gradufdiy  taken  along  the  under  side, 
and  this)  when  of  good  strength  and  well  ripened,  was  brought 
down  and  firmly  pegged  into  a  heap  of  msib.  soil.  It  readily 
emitted  roots  and  swdled  rapidly,  ana  when  I  last  saw  it  (about 
ten  ^ears  ago)  was  bidding  fair  to  attain  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
original  stem,  and  was  doing  its  part  towards  supporting  the 
Vine.  The  operator  was  certainly  a  fairly  intelligent  man,  but 
his  ideas  were  not  originiJ,  the  practice  being  merely  a  repetition 
of  what  had  been  done  with  a  Vine  many  years  before  by  an  (dd 
Scotchman. 

I  might  adduce  other  proofs  in  support  of  my  argument ;  for 
instance,  those  who  have  layered  Vines  in  pots  may  have  observed 
that  roots  are  as  freely  emitted  beyond  as  they  are  below  the  bud 
or  shoot,  all  alike,  when  the  rods  are  separated,  swelling,  spread- 
ing,  and  equally  supporting  the  young  Vines.  The  same  thing 
occurs  when  the  Vines  are  propagated  from  '*  eyes."  Neither  is 
the  Grape  Vine  singular  in  these  respects*  for  I  believe  the  same 
results  would  follow  the  layering  or  uie  strikingof  the  points  of 
any  free-rooting  trees,  notably  the  common  Willow,  and  the 
inarching  of  those  kinds  that  do  not  strike  freely,  provided  the 
buds  were  removed  from  the  tips  of  the  shoots.  ''^-  '^ 

Mr.  Taylor  will  please  to  understimd  that  I  do  not  one  moment 
assume  superiority,  but  am  writing  with  the  motive  of  bringing 
forward  a  subject  which  probably  but  few  have  ever  thought  but 
little  of.  It  is  a  discovery  which  both  Mr.  Taylor  and  other 
men  may  put  to  a  practical  use,  as  offering  a  good  and  simple 
means  for  the  renovation  of  old  Vines. — ^W.  Ioouldek. 


NERIUM  OLEANDER  ELEGANa 

I  WISH  to  recommend  this  handsome  free-flowering  plant,  as  it 
is  BO  useful  for  decorative  purposes  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
usual  time  of  flowering  is  mudi  earlier,  but  I  have  now  some  fine 
specimens  with  large  numbers  of  flower  buds  about  to  expand. 
This  desirable  result  I  attained  by  cutting  down  the  principal 
flower  stems — which  never  flower  a  second  time — and  placing  the 
plants  in  an  open  border  until  a  fortnight  since,  when  1  lifted  and 
potted  them  and  brought  them  indoors.  If  this  lifting  be  done 
carefully  I  have  found  no  check  result,  otherwise  the  flower  buds 
drop  ofiE.  To  avoid  this,  plunge  the  plant  outside  in  late  spring 
or  summer  in  a  pot  which  the  roots  wul  only  be  likely  to  fill ;  if  too 
large  you  might  have  foliage  but  no  flowers,  and  the  lifting  will 
not  interfere  with  the  subsequent  flowering  in  autumn.  It  is 
always  best  to  have  a  stock  of  young  plants  coming  on,  propagation 
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18  therefore  important  Bipened  cuttings  or  side  shoots  plunged 
in  soft  rain  water,  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  I  haye  found  to  be  the  quickest  method  of  increase.  The 
cuttings  root  into  the  water  in  three  weeks,  and  should  be  potted 
at  first  into  comparatively  small  pots,  being  careful  not  to  press 
the  potting  material  too  hard.  Their  great  pest  is  white  scale, 
but  I  have  found  no  trouble  in  keeping  it  under  by  occasionally 
sponging  the  leares  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  soap  ;  eren  with- 
out any  scale  this  would  be  desirable  as  a  cleansing  process  for 
that  as  well  as  all  fleshy  leaves.  I  saw  in  July  in  the  conservatory 
at  Glenview  a  specimen  with  hundreds  of  flowers. — ^W.  J.  M., 
ClonmeU 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

My  last  paper  concluded  with  the  promise  of  some  cultural 
directions  which  I  have  found  effectual  in  mitigating  the  severity 
of  the  disease.  They  will  perhaps  be  more  useful  if  I  am  permitted 
to  call  attention  to  the  process  of  growth  of  the  tuber.  The  set 
is  planted  in  the  soil,  and  produces  a  young  plant  whioh  grows 
rapidly  both  in  the  soil  and  in  the  air  above  it.  Briefly,  the  part 
in  the  soil  has  to  gather  and  carry  liquid  food  to  the  part  above 
the  soil.  This  part  in  its  turn  conveys  this  sap  to  the  leaves  to 
be  acted  on  by  the  sun  and  air.  It  is  then  returned  to  the  tubers 
in  the  soil.  What  I  want  to  be  grasped  very  firmly  by  my  readers 
is  the  frailty  of  the  mechanism  by  which  tiiis  process  is  carried 
on.  What  myriads  of  delicate  organs  are  performing  this  work  ! 
and  this  has  to  be  carried  on  sometimes  when  the  soil  is  ex- 
tremely wet,  the  foliage  beaten  to  the  ground  by  wind  and 
lain,  and  the  air  laden  with  vapour.  The  consequence  is  the 
whole  plant  is  gorged,  with  little  or  no  chance  of  disposing  of  the 
moisture.  Is  i^  then,  surprising  that  some  of  these  organs  give 
way,  are  burst,  and  disease  begins  ? 

Now  in  growing  Potatoes  subject  to  trying  times,  our  efforts 
should  aim  at  helping  them  over  such  a  crisis  in  their  lives.  This 
can  be  done  by  proper  planting  and  good  drainage,  and  by  giving 
room  for  the  sun  and  air  to  play  around  the  soil  near  the  roots 
and  through  and  around  the  foliage  to  dispose  of  the  excessive 
wet  by  gravity  or  evaporation.  In  these  general  directions  the 
object  is  to  relieve  the  roots  and  foliage  from  excess  of  moisture. 

To  dispose  of  the  rain  by  gravity,  see  that  your  land  is  well 
drained,  trenched,  ridged,  or  deeply  dug,  that  all  excessive  wet 
may  soon  sink  away  &om  the  roots. .  If  the  land  slopes  always 
plant  with,  not  across  the  slope.  If  compelled  to  plant  in  flat 
stiff  soil,  throw  your  land  into  narrow  beds  with  good  trenches  on 
each  side,  and  let  your  rows  run  from  trench  to  trench,  put  your 
sets  in  shallow,  and  earth  up  slightly. 

To  secure  effective  evaporation  and  get  rid  of  the  excessive 
moisture  in  the  foliage,  pluit  wide  both  ways — that  is,  from  2  to 
3  feet  between  the  rows,  and  from  1  to  2  feet  in  the  rows.  Here 
yon  must  consider  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  variety  of  Potato. 
There  must  be  no  overcrowding  nor  waste  room,  but  there  must 
be  room  for  thorough  ventilation  and  the  sun^s  rays  to  reach  the 
soil  and  roots  of  every  plant  Of  seed  I  would  simply  say,  Secure 
that  which  best  suits  your  land,  and  if  possible  have  it  from  an 
inferior  climate  to  your  own.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  write 
more  particularly  to  practical  men,  and  its  importance  wUl  perhaps 
be  more  evident  upon  reflection.  I  should  like  to  say  that  writers 
on  the  Potato  do  not  appear  to  notice  sufficiently  the  effect  of 
the  foliage  on  the  disease.  .  The  high-class  Potatoes  generally 
have  a  much  smaller  evaporating  surf^  than  the  coarser  varieties. 
They  cannot  even  bear  up  their  own  weight  without  resting  on  the 
ground,  while  such  varieties  as  the  Champion  stand  erect,  and 
allow  the  sun  and  air  to  play  all  through  the  foliage  and  down 
to  the  soil  as  well.  Mr.  Lee  of  Clevedon  evidently  sees  the  benefit 
of  this,  but  does  not  recognise  the  cause. 

In  leaving  this  subject  I  should  like  also  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  facts,  and  ask  the  advocates  of  the  fungus  theory  to 
baimonise  them  with  their  views.  The  outside  roots  of  a  row  and 
the  outside  rows  of  a  patch  or  field  always  give  a  larger  proportion 
of  sound  tubers  than  the  inside  rows.  The  row  of  Potatoes  grown 
over  a  rubble  drain  g^ve  sound  tubers  when  the  adjoining  rows 
were  nearly  all  diseased.  The  row  grown  on  the  sheltered  side  of 
a  line  of  Scarlet  Bunners  from  the  south-west  rains  were  dug 
perfectly  sound  from  a  nearly  dry  soil,  while  all  the  rest  were 
badly  diseased.  Boots  grown  close  to  a  coarse-growing  weed, 
such  as  *'  Fat  Hen,"  invariably  give  soimder  tubers  than  other 
roots  in  the  same  patch.    These  are  some  of  the  experiences  of — 

An  INTERLOPBB, 


Paulowkia  IMPBBIALI& — I  send  a  leaf  of  the  Paulownia  im- 
perialis.  I  have  never  seen,  in  any  account  of  this  tree,  any 
notice  of  the  strong  smell  of  opium  throughout  the  whole  of  it. 


This  was  evident  to  me  on  first  examining  my  plant,  and  it  seems 
worthy  of  notice.  The  fresh  bark  of  trees  20  feet  high,  as  well 
as  the  succulent  stem  of  those  of  a  foot  only,  all  possess  the 
same  quality.  This  may  be  of  interest  to  chemists  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  Paulownia. — M.  G.  S. 


FALLING  LEAVES  AND  RUINED  CHOIRS. 

I KEYBR  remember  the  fall  of  the  leaf  to  have  been  more  swift 
and  sudden.  The  last  two  or  three  days  were  bright,  warm,  and 
calm.  The  night  before  last  (October  20th)  showed  12®  of  frost ; 
and  though  the  air  continued  quite  still,  about  9  A.M.  next  morning 
armies  of  leaves  began  to  move  and  slip  silently  to  the  ground, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  most  of  the  trees,  notably  the  Limes  and 
Chestnuts,  in  our  garden  and  surroundings  were  all  but  bare,  and 
the  distances  were  open  to  the  sky  which  showed  coldly  blue,  and 
was  being  rapidly  traversed  by  masses  of  suspicious  woolly-like 
clouds.  The  scent  of  snow  was  not  far  off.  About  4  p.m.  a  few 
drops  of  rain  fell,  changing  into  a  sleety  shower,  and  then  for  a 
few  moments  there  was  a  good  fall  of  large  snowflakes — unmis- 
takeable  tokens  from  the  wings  of  winter.  More  rain  and  sleet 
fell  in  the  night.  Now  (noon,  October  2 let)  the  temperature  is 
clear  and  cold,  not  unsettled  so  much  as  seasonable. 

*  When  jrellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  bang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  a^rainst  the  cold, 
Bare  rained  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang.* 

With  us  at  least  the  sweet  birds  did  something  besides  sing. 
The  blackbirds  held  high  banquet  in  the  boughs  of  the  Cherry 
trees,  making  no  mistake  in  the  successions  from  early  Kentish  to 
late  Morello.  Their  audacity  and  the  audacity  of  smaller  birds  is 
more  irrepressible  than  ever.  In  a  graceful  poem  under  the  well- 
known  initials  "W.  W.  S.,"  in  "Blackwood's  Magazine"  (August), 
tiie  blackbird  is  credited  with  a  black  bill : — 

**  His  are  the  sonny  sides  that  through  and  through 
He  stabs  with  his  black  biU." 

Shakespeare  in  "  Midsummer  NighVs  Dream  "  has — 

**  The  woosel-oock  so  black  of  hoe 
With  orange-tawny  bilL" 

And  Tennyson  in  "  The  Blackbird  "— 

"A  golden  bUl  I  the  silver  tongoe." 

My  observation  inclines  to  the  yellow  bill.  Is  it  always  yellow  ? 
Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  the  favour  of  an  opinion  from  one  of 
the  learned  contributors  to  the  Journal  7  Does  the  age  of  the  bird 
affect  the  colour  of  the  bill  ?  Can  our  English  poets  and  a 
distinguished  American  all  three  be  right  ?— A.  M.  B.,  mid  Lincoln, 


LAWN  MOWERS. 


We  note  under  this  heading  in  your  last  issue  on  page  374 
that  Mr.  R.  Liglia  attaches  great  importance  to  the  practice  of 
leaving  the  cut  grass  on  the  lawn,  maintaining  that  by  thus 
keeping  up  the  feisty  he  keeps  down  the  Daisies ;  but  he  says  he 
collects  the  grass  round  flower  beds  and  the  edges  of  the  lawn,  so 
that  we  should  like  to  know  whether  there  is  not  a  well-deflned 
border  of  the  "  wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower,"  or  whether 
the  fertility  of  these  places  is  kept  up  by  the  application  of  lawn 
manure,  or  in  any  other  way.  If  there  is  really  an  advantage  in 
the  practice,  there  is  surely  some  decided  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  differently  treated  parts,  which,  however, 
Mr.  Inglis  fails  to  record. 

Our  experience  of  leaving  the  cut  grass  on  the  lawn  as  in  most 
subjects  of  a  like  nature,  is  that  the  same  rule  does  not  hold  good 
in  all  cases.  Where  the  growth  is  not  very  luxuriant,  and  mowing 
is  well  attended  to,  the  practice  may  be  followed,  but  where  there 
is  a  vigorous  growth  it  is  not  to  be  recommended.  We  have 
known  instances  where  sweeping  and  handpicking  have  been 
resorted  to  in  order  to  remove  uie  dead  grass,  which  was  aocumu« 
lating  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  a  brown  appearance  to  the 
lawn.  The  application  of  a  little  lawn  manure  in  the  spring  will 
keep  up  the  vigour  of  the  grass,  and  the  cut  grass  may  be  eco- 
nomiduly  used  by  digging  it  in  for  any  other  crop. — Jahes 
Cabtsb  k  Ck>, 


THE  ROSE  ELECTION. 

TEAS  AND  NOISETTES. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  give  the  result  of  the  voting  for 
varieties.  In  tins,  of  course,  the  columns  are  the 
page  345.  I  have  only  added  an  additional  column 
position  of  each  Bose  in  the  election  of  thirty-six 
that  it  is  easy  for  anyone  interested  to  see  the 


twenty-four 
same  as  on 
showing  the 
varieties,  so 
variation  of 
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opinion.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Rnbens  and  Alba  Boaea  hold 
exactly  the  same  position  ;  practically  Jean  Perneti  Madam  Welsh, 
Moir^  and  Madame  de  St  Joseph  also  do  so.  Mneh  in  the  table, 
however,  spes^  for  itself. 

In  this  twenty-four  yarietief  election  the  first  cotasm  denotes 
the  b€st  six  (not  twelre),  the  second  the  next  best  six,  and  the 
third  the  next  twelve. 


•*■«■ 


1     % 


« 

7 
8 
» 

10 

11 
IS 


Cbarao- 
Nameof  Bom.    tar.Aijs. 

SOQTE.  d'aa  And ..  T.  1846 

8    H«r«cb«l  KM  . . . .  N.  1864 
1    GAthartae  Mormet.  T.  1869 

•    Ibizle  Van  Hoatte  T.  1871 

8    Beroniflnsis T.  1838 

4    CHoire  de  DQon  ..T.  1859 


Boiaer's 
Kaaoe. 

Belot  Detoo- 

g^re    .... 

pRhdel    .... 

ChiiUo^  Ills. . 

(Dttoher? 

ILevet? 
Fonter  •  •  • . 
Jftcotot  •••. 


Kipbetos  T.  1844? 

Souvenir  d*Eliae  ..  T.  1865   Bfarcet   ... 
Belle  Lyonnaiae  . .  T.  1869   Levet 

»°bena T.1859    {g^^^^dLr? 

Madame  Willermos  T.  1847?  Lacbanne  . 
Madame  Lambard .  T.  1877   Lacbarme  . 


18  7 

14  11 

15  17 

16  18 

17  SI 

18  SS 

19  IS 
SO  SO 
31  88 

n   S6 

S8  16 
S4  19 

35  S3 

86  85 

87  S9 
38  84 
89  87 

80  88 

81  40 
88(31 
to  4  38 
34  (48 
86  41 
86  87 

„\» 

88  86 
It    W 

(89 
lS8 


Perledra  Jardlaa..  T.  1874 
Soarr.  de  P.  Neron  T.  1871 
Anna  Ollirier  ....  T.  1873 
C^Uae  Fbrestler  ..  N.  1869 
Madame  Berard  . .  T.  1873 
Com.  de  NadaiUac  T.  1878 

Jean  Dncber T.  1874 

Alba  BoMa  T.  1855 

Madame  C  Knster  N.  1873 

Adam     T.  1838 

Madame  FWoot  ..  T.  1868 
Madame  Mai^^ottin  T.  1866 


LoTet  ...... 

Levet  

Dncher  .... 

Leroy 

Levet ...... 

Oainot  .... 

Ducher  .... 

Barter...... 

Pemet  *.... 

Adam  ...... 

OolUot.  Ola. . 
GolUot,  flla. . 


{ 


44 
48 


TriomphedeBennea  N.  1857 

Hom^re T.  1869 

Bouquet  d'Or   . . . .  N.  1878 
Madame  Brary. .. .  T. 
Mad.  Hip.  Jamain  T.  1869 
Innocente  Pirola..  T.  1875 

Rdved'Or N.  1870 

Madame  Welsh   . .  T.  1878 

Jean  Pemet T.  1848 

Madame  Camille . .  T.  1871 
Amaaen    ........  T.  1873 

Lamarque K.  ISSO 

Marie  Guillot  ....  t.  1875 
Madame  Charlea..  t.  1864 
laabeUa  Fprunt  ..  T. 

Bouled'Or    T. 

Safrano t.  1839 

Preaident T. 

MoW     T.  1844? 

Mad.  de  St.  Joeeph  T.  1846? 


Bobert  .... 
Ducber  .... 
Onillot,  p^ 
GnU]ot>  Ma. . 
Mad.  Dneber 
Ducher  .... 
Mad.  Ducher 
Pemet  .... 
Guillot,  nia. . 
Ducher  .... 
Marshal  .. 
GuiUot,flla.. 
Damalrin  .. 
Spnmt  .... 
MarROttlli .. 
Beauregard 
American 
variety 


teara.  % 

A  B   0 

18  8   S88 

19  »  1  SS 
•  10  SSS 

11  7   4SS 

11  7   8  SI 

14  S   4  30 

4  9   730 
7  7   6  90 

11  8   5  19 

3  3  14  19 

0  4 11  18 

5  3   9  14 


lymfen.^ 

A»B»C» 

13  4  1  17 

14  3  0  16 
13  4  0  16 

10  6  0  16 

9  6  3  17 

15  3  0  17 

9  5  3  17 
4  4  6  14 
37  5  14 

1  5  6  18 

37  6  15 
4  8  7  14 


0 
1 

4 
4 
8 
3 

S 
S 

s 
1 

0 
0 

1 

8 

s 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 


5   9  14 
611  18  i 
3   8  15 

5  4  10 
313  18 
3  8  13 
31015 
t  7  18 

6  7  »i 
113  15 
0   6    6 
110  11 


4 
3 
« 
4 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

i 
f 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


6  10 

3  9 

4  13 
4    9 


4 
3 
3 
1 
5 
5 

• 
8 

1 

3 
S 
1 


6 
3 
4 
1 
5 
6 
4 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 


3    3 


0   0   8    3 
0   0   11 


1 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
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8 
3 
6 
8 
5 
8 
7 
5 
7 
6 
7 
7 

5 
7 
1 
3 
3 
5 
3 
5 
1 
1 
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03 
03 


0  0  3 
004 


14 

8 
10 
14 

6 
10 

8 
10 

7 

7 
15 
10 

8 
7 
3 
6 
4 
6 
3 
6 
8 
1 
3 
3 
3 
5 
3 
8 
4 
8 

3 
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40 

St 
88 

88 

38 
37 

37 
84 
33 

31 

30 
88 

88 
86 
85 
34 
84 
83 
38 
St 
St 
88 
81 
81 

18 

16 

15 

14 

10 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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Ten  more  Roses  polled  foar  votes,  five  were  named  three  times, 
twelve  obtained  notice  only  twice  ;  and  twcmtj-thiee,  a  f onrth  of 
the  whole  number  named  (ninety-four),  had  bvit  a  solitary  vote. 

Will  not  this  tabular  statement  surprise  many  f  It  is  not  that 
in  naming  twenty-four  varieties  or  thirty-six  varieties,  there  is 
any  such  marked  difference  in  the  first  ^ree  doseu,  for  were  a 
beginner  to  order  the  first  three  dozen  fhym  either  list  there 
would  only  be  a  difference  in  four  ;  but  it  te  the  surprising  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  votes  polled  after  about  a  dosen  have 
been  named.  For  instance,  with  twenty-eight  voters  in  the  thirty- 
six  varieties,  we  do  not  arrive  at  a  Rose  poQing  only  half  the 
<* highest  possible"  till  we  arrive  at  No.  29,  Bouquet  d'Or; 
whereas  in  the  twenty-four  varieties  with  forty-one  voters  it  is 
reached  as  early  as  No.  25,  and  then  with  a  drop  of  two  below. 
Indeed  the  rapid  falling-off  of  the  number  of  votes  after  two 
dozen  have  been  named,  although  the  voters  are  so  much  more 
numerous,  appears  to  me  fully  to  bear  out  the  remarks  of  one  of 
our  greatest  rosarians  in  the  trade  when  be  says  at  the  end  of  his 
list,  naming  two  or  three  additional,  these  "  would  about  exhaust 
the  number  of  Teas."  Truly  in  this  oompi^son  of  the  greater 
and  smaller  number  of  varieties  it  is  quality  that  tells.  Judged 
by  the  test  of  quality— that  is,  first-class  votes,  Mar^^faal  Niel  must 
have  been  a  long  way  at  the  head  ;  indeed  no  other  Rose  would 
have  been  near,  dear  old  Oloire  following  at  a  rsepectable  distance. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  "  soft  place,"  a  weak  point  in  the  Teas,  and  it 
is,  I  apprehend,  setting  aside  the  delicacy,  the  matter  of  *<  stuff." 
Here,  as  I  ventured  in  one  of  the  eariier  elections  to  say,  is  the 
blot  on  their  escutdieon.  Either  this  valuable  quality  is  deficient, 
so  that  many  of  the  varieties  are  thin,  or  Qiere  is  so  much  of  the 
article  that  a  dampness  in  the  weather  or  any  slight  Memish 
seals  up  the  bud  and  it  refuses  to  mifoH  ite  cbfttms.    Sach  Roses, 


for  instance,  as  Isabella  Grey,  Ammca,  and  Marie  OutUoi  an 
extremely  disappomtin^  in  tlUs  way,  and  it  is  in  th^  that  I  think 
Catherine  Mermet  excels,  tiwt  though  very  full,  she  niely  rufasea 
to  open— at  least  that  is  my  experience. 

As  I  thought  it  would  interest  oMny  of  our  rwaJMS  to  mm  tbe 
American  omnion  of  the  dasi^  I  sent  a  voting  pvper  to  cmr  load 
friend  Mr.  BUwanger,  m  New  York.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
his  list  ci.  two  yetrs  ago  in  the  general  election  was  noticeable  fcr 
the  very  strong  aroma  of  Tea  that  peivaded  it,  whidi  made  mn 
suspect  that  ti^B  climate  was  better  adapted  to  their  gtowtb  than 
our  own,  and  I  now  fl^>pend  his  list : — 

Poiition  in  34  yan.        PoeiUoii  in  86  tm. 

LMartehalKiel   No.   S  Ko.   8 

3.  Catherine  Mermet ••••  ^     3  ,, «     1 

3.  Marie  v.  Hooite  m     4  .     5 

4.  JeaaDocbor »...  »    19  ....»«,     »    IS 

5.  Madame  Bravy n    38  ,«    84 

6.  Bong<^re   ••..••..••••        fomrTOtea  ........>...     »   48«9^ 

7.  Rnbena. Ko.  10  .«. ,...     ^    10 

8.  MarieBertoa aotnamed ooavoto 

9.  Gomtesae  Riaada  Pare  ....  only  two  votes  No.  47 

10.  Marie GnUlot Nd.37,8    »    33 

11.  Niphetos n     7 n     « 

13.  Triompfae  de  Milan twovateak      three  vetfli 

13.  Deyoniensis Na    5  No.   3 

14.  Soayenir  d'an  Ami «     1 „     3 

15.  Bdle  Lyonnalae »     9  »   13 

16.  Homdre    ..».*•  »    36  •••.••.*....     n   38 

17.  Comte  de  Scmbid not  named  ,.,•, thtet  lutw 

18.  Perle  des  Jaidins No.  13  No.   7 

19.  Jean  Pemet ..••....  n3Sy3»4 .••..     »»    33 

90.  OomtedeOrlTel notntfned ••aotaamed 

31.  Madame  de  Yatoy... »       «  ••• •    »       » 

SS.  Marq. de Sanina   one  rote  •« »«.•  tyrovotei 

S3.  Mons.  Furtado  ; twoTotea No.  83 

34.  SombrtnU    ................  ttunovotea  ............  foor  lotei 

It  thus  win  be  seen  that  in  naming  twenty>>four  varieties  J/tr. 
Ellwanger  names  several  that  are  not  considered  in  any  degree 
deserving  with  us. 

The  names  of  those  who  have  assisted  in  the  election  of  twenty- 
four  varieties,  and  to  whom  all,  but  most  especially  the  return- 
ing officer,  are  deeply  indlM>ted,  include,  of  course,  aU  those  whose 
names  appeared  in  last  week*s  issue  as  assisting  in  the  thirty- 
six  varieties,  and  the  following  additional  amateurs  : — Bern 
Alan  Gheales,  J.  H.  Fuller.  J.  A.  Williams,  and  B.  L.  Fellowes  ; 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Wbitwell,  Iienry  Poulter,  Wm.  Walters,  W.  H. 
Wakeley,  and  J.  Tranter;  and  of  nurserymen — Messrs.  B.  B. 
Cant,  H.  Frettingham,  Jefferies  k  Son,  and  Mitchell  k.  Sons, 
making  with  the  twenty-eight  named  last  week  forty-one  voteas 
in  all. 

I  have  selected  three  lists  out  of  the  forty-one  sent  in  as  specially 
interesting.  Messrs.  Ewing's  is  comprehensive  and  gives  a 
leason  for  almost  eveiy  vote.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Bulmer*8  Meas  of 
"  too  much  alike"  are  acted  on  in  his  list;  whilst  Mr.  S.  R.  Whit- 
well  adds  to  each  Rose  a  number  signHjring  its  position  and  value 
as  an  exhibition  variety. 

Measrs.  EWINQ  &  Co.'S  selection. 

"Best  six  Tea  or  Noisette  Boees  for  genend  porposea, ncond  beat  liz, nazt 
twelve,  and  third  twelve." 


1.  Oloire  de  Dffon  (not  a  tme  Tte) 
S.  Mar^cbal    NM     (for    eltmUng 

under  glaat  or  on  waBs) 
8.  Nipbetoa  (for  pota,  planting  oat 

nnder  glom,  forcing,  and   low 

walls  in  the  open  air) 

4.  Fteriedea  Jardina  (tbe  best  yellow 
forpota) 

5.  Madame  Falcot  (the  best  of  ita 
colour  fear  cutting  in  tbe  bod 
state  for  botton-holeB  and  boa- 
qoets) 

6.  Isabella  Spront  (the  best  of  ita 
colour  for  the  same  porpoeee  as 
Madame  Falcot) 

Tbe  f oHowtog  are  equal  for  BMny 
pnrpoaes  to  the  above :  —  Catherine 
Mermet,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Old 
Deronlenste,  Jean  Dncber,  Lonlse  de 
8avotek  Madame  Lambard,  and  Maria 
Yan  Hoatte. 


7.  Rnbens 

8.  Celine  Fonetler 

9.  Boufffere 

10.  Lamarqne 

11.  Solfaterre 

IS.  Triompbe  de  Renms 

Bqnal  to  the  above  for  vatleiM  par- 
poaea  an  David  Pradel,  L'Bnttnt 
Trouvd,  Comte  de  Bcmbni,  Madame 
C.  Kaster,  Adrienne  Christophle,  Perle 
de  Lyon,  Belle  Lyonnidse,  Cheahnnt 
Hybrid  (not  a  tme  Tea),  Madame 
Win«nao«r  Sowfeuir  dNm  Ami^  and 
Comtesas  de  Nadaillao.  Tbe  last  va* 
rle^  win  probably  go  up  higher  when 
more  exptiience  has  been  had  of  it. 


IS.  Bf8ve  d'Or 

14.  Aline  Slaley 

15.  Doebsas  oC  Mdinbaigh  (T«Moh) 
IS.  Homers 

17.  Innooenta  Pirola 

18.  Letty  Coles 

19.  Madame  Bfwvy 
SO.  Madame  BNOMst 
31.  Madame  OamiUe 

33.  Madame  Claries 
38.  Madame  Denii 

34.  MaftoM  J.  Margottin 

The  following  may  be  rlasast  aa 
abont  equal  in  merit :— Madame  Miar« 
gottin,  Baltano,  BomtK^entl.  IMeiBrtw 
de  Milan,  said  Madame  Weish.  The 
last-named  Rose  will  probably  }mm 
a  higher  position  after  farther  ttiaL 

SS.  OoQbaaK  (eztmfragmBt) 
88.  ViscomtasM  de  C«ns 

37.  La  Boule  d'Or  (andat  glaH  only) 

38.  Madame  Damaafn 
38.  Abrloote 

801  MiidaB»T.Jaaia(lbr  small  boil 

81.  Madame  IVffle 
S3.  Hadame  Cecile  Barthod 
88.  KMdeOnnel 

84.  Beine  dePorta«al  (tUs  Boaa  and 

Marie  OuiUot  would  be  amongst 

tbe «« beat  "If  they  opened  tnoj) 

85*  Sonvenlr  d'Bmpdmir  Maximilian 

88.  Souvenir  de  PmU  Neyrm 

(Smaa  of  taii  asMaa^VBMawl  by. 

Inid  Teas  pcomiaa  wdl,  bat  we  do  not 

name  them  tQl  we  have  proved  thaia 

ttore  fidly.) 


aC: 


J 


1.  Mughal  Niel 

3.  Oatberine  Mermefc 
8.  Marie  Van  Hoatte 

4.  Boarenir  d'EUse 

<.  ICadame  Bravj  or  Sertot 
6w  Oaroline  Kwtor,  N. 

7  ( Beyonfensis 
( CUmbiiig  DeTonieoais 

8.  Niphetos 

9.  Madame  Marerottin 

10.  Comtesse  de  NadaiUac 

11.  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron 
rSoavenir  d^  Ami 

19  <  Sonrenir  de  Madune  Fernet 
(Comtease  Riza  da  Pare 

18.  Qloire  de  Dijon 
14.  Rnbens 
«.  (AlbaRoeea 

( Bog^ne  Desgaches 

16.  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain 

17.  America.  N. 


18.  Trismpbe  de  Bennes 

19.  Jean  Ducher 
SO.  PreddeBt 

Sf .  Cdline  Forestfer 
tSi.  Cfaeahant  Hybrid 
St,  Selle  Lyommian 
a«.  Adam 

ft.  Ibidame  Cdine  Noiiey 
S6.  Jean  Peruet 
17.  Anna  Ollivier 
9.  Innocente  Pirola 
99.  Madame  Lambard 

80.  Madame  Camille 

81.  Perle  de  I^yon 
M  ( Madame  Falcot 
**  (Fafrano 

88L  Madame  Berard 

84.  La  Boule  d'Or 

88.  Narciase 

•A  ( Beanty  of  Glacenwood 

^  I  Fortune's  Yellow 


Mr.  E.  B.  Whitwell'8  selection.    (Best  six,  second  best  six,  and  next 

best  twelve  Roses.) 


1.  Belle  Lyonnaise,  6 

5.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  S4 
8.  Boaqnet  d*Or,  16 
4.  Marshal  Niel,l 

8.  Marie  Van  Houtte,  8 

6.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  11 

7.  Hom^re,  S3 

&  Duo  de  Magenta,  98 

I.  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  7 
10.  Catherine  Mermet,  9 
U.  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  14 
IS.  Niphetos,  4 


18.  Madame  Margottin,  91 
14.  Anna  Ollivier,  16 

16.  Jean  Ducher,  19 
18.  Rubens,  10 

17.  Madame  Berard,  17 

18.  Souvenir  d'Elise,  8 

19.  Devoniensis,  83 

90.  Souvenir  de  Madame  Fernet,  If 

91.  Adam  or  PresidenL  IS 

92.  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  8 

93.  Madame  Willermoz,  18 

94.  Alba  Rosea  or  Madame  Bravy,  ft 


The  ntunber  given  on  the  right  of  each  name  is  the  order  in  which  I  shouH 
place  them  for  exhibition  purposej.— B.  R.  W. 

Once  again  let  me  express  mj  grateful  thanks  to  those  who  ha'WB 
hek)ed  bj  their  lists,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  not  cob- 
tenled  themselves  by  a  simple  list,  bat  have  also  by  their  gratelal 
recognition  of  the  Labour  involved  made  my  task  all  the  easier  ^  to 
one  and  all,  a  rosy  future. — Joseph  Hinton,  Warminster, 


TWO  KENTISH  GARDENS. 

Hayino  already  discoursed  on  Mascalls  I  must  now  proceed  to 
say  a  few  words  on  Weirleigh.  the  residence  of  our  genial  and 
worthy  friend  Hr.  Harrison  Weir,  whose  house,  aji  I  have  said, 
stands  on  a  hill.  SxterxMilly  at  a  distance  it  looks  odd.  I  will  not 
say  how  irreverently  the  Major  ^eaks  «f  it,  but  when  you  once 
reach  it  all  feelings  of  di^aragement  cease,  and  you  at  once  recog- 
nise that  you  are  at  the  house  of  an  artist.  It  abuts  on  the  road,  and 
OB  the  rt4D«e  icings  Hx.  Weir  has  had  carved  a  Qloiie  de  Dijon 
lose,  which  is  repEeMBled  as  agaifi  coming  o«t  as  a  good  cUmber 
(Migk^  to  do—higfaier  vp.  Inside  the  hovse  is  delightful ;  it  is  one 
d  thofe  Queen  Aiuae  booses  by  which  Mr.  Wadoiore  of  Tuobridge 
hBfreamed  sogeod  a  qmbm.  Being  buiU  oa  the  side  9t  ihe  hill 
k  grres  fine  ofipMtvnty  f«r  manj  tafftelul  eonjtrlYanoes.  And 
yrkii  tun  be  aaiid  of  the  view  fiom  the  reosfttioii  roems  ?  The 
whole  rad  of  tiie  dinix^-roora,  a  li^^  and  well-pvoportioxted  room, 
is  one  large  wizMbw,  aad  from  it  a  view  unsurpaNable  in  its 
diaBacter  is  obtained.  The  vbU^  of  the  Medw^y  Uea  al^etched 
out  before  you  with  aU  its  luzuiiant  beauty,  Hop  gardens,  orchards, 
and  abtrndanoe  of  grand  foliage.  In  the  saar  distance  is  Maid- 
atooe ;  wUle  atretehix^  a«t  oa  the  ^y  hine  yauhave  the  backbone 
of  Kent,  the  range  of  hills  which  run  behiad  Maidstoae  on  to 
Laham  aad  the  kieadiBg  ofi  by  £aatw«U  aad  Wye  to  the  aaa. 
A  litUe  toiler  to  your  right  nany  a  quiet  viUage  aad  coaatix 
seal  ia  seen  emboaenad  in  latiafe,  iacloding  that  white  honse  ia 
lintofi,  the  rsttdence  of  Yiaeauat  Holmesdale,  fvom  whanoe  John 
Bobson  used  to  detighit  the  resdyewaf  the  Joomal  in  da^  xm>w 
past.  A  littk  further  on  is  Sk  fidmuod  Filwer's  near  Snttcm 
ValeDce ;  and  wberevcr,  ioa  fact,  we  turn,  some  fresh  aoene  of 
pastoml  or  woodland  beamty  delights  the  eye. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Weir  ia  his  garden  has  been  to  produce 
pietofasque  reodta  in  ea^h  separate  place  rather  than  a  grand 
gsMial  eflect ;  ea  that  as  you  go  round  the  gumadn  taa  ooma 
on  btia  whidi.  like  those  in  a  pictuiB,  delight  yea  by  their  com- 
plateaesa  in  tiwMselves  while  in  bo  way  interfering  with  the 
gemml  efiect  As  yoa  eater  the  garden  from  the  boose  you  come 
on  a  shrabbexy  ia  wbic^  is  anaqgad  a  very  good  collection  of 
Ferns,  a  result  you  would  never  have  expected  when  you  entered 
tbe  pjiaoe.  hk  walking  ronnd  the  shrabbery  yoB  aae  ooaUnaaUy 
meetini^  uaexyeeted  eflects  prodooad  bf  seemingly  small  meana.. 
Heie  ia  a  maiB  of  Bttdteokia>  there  of  Aaemoae  japazuoa,  mi^ad 


with  amaller  planis,  aad  aaananged  that  variations  of  ccdouring 
shonld  be  ooabmad  with  elegance  of  f(»m.  Here  yon  turn  off 
to  a  little  nook  from  whence  tiiere  ia  a  deliflbtful  glimpse  of 
a  woodland  glen  dose  by  ;  and  here  is  a  walk  Miadad  with  Apple 
trees  whidi  nuuft  be  a  real  delight  in  spring  time  when  the 
treea  are  in  bloom.  Mr.  Weir,  as  most  of  your  readers  know, 
is  an  experienced  fnut-giower,  and  brings  up  from  time  to 
time  to  the  tiofaX  HortiodtaBal  Society  specimens  of  his  skill, 
espedaUy  in  Ompa-^owing.  Oordon  trees  were  doing  well 
a»d  bearing  aooie  ix^  Aj^les.  Ia  his  two  houses  were  aoma 
Viaes  exoeraiBgily  wdl  growB.  But  uaquestionably  tiw  fi^ry  of 
the  place,  as  far  aa  fraittgrowiBg  ia  ooaoemed,  was  tiie  gvovnid 
vhitfy.  I  have  been  tiumgh  many  gardens  in  mj  time.  I 
h»Te  ta&ed  aver  theee  Tinesiea  with  good  old  Bfr.  Rivers  of 
Sawbridgesvottb,.aiid  have  seen  them  thcSe ;  thia  was  nany  jeaaa 
ago,  how  many  I  am  afraid^  to  say,  but  never  since  than  hav» 
I  in  any  gasdeioi  seen  An  attempt  at  following  ont  Mr.  Bivezs' 
plan.  Indeed  I  cannot  caU  to  recollection  any  greiuid  vinery  ; 
but  after  seeing  Mr.  Harrison  Weir's  very  successful  vinery  I  am 
induced  to  ask  wh^  they  are  not  more  oflen  attempted.  The 
length  of  his  Tinaiy  as  fitf  Jeet  andJcmned  of  sis  lights  6  feet  each. 
The  Vines  are  planted  in  a  bed  outside  and  then  brought  in  lo 
the  case.  The  bottom  is  lined  with  tiles,  and  the  Vine  led  along 
under  the  spaa  of  the  case ;  and  here  might  be  seen  bnnches  of 
Madresfield  Oeurt  lai^e,  shapely,  with  well-ripened  and  well- 
calouied  berriefl^  quiie  equalling  those  grown  in  a  hflnse.  Wa 
connted  between  thirty  and  forty  bunches.  As  far  as  I  could  sea 
there  was  at  least  a  bunch  to  every  pane  of  glass.  The  framea 
are  inexpensively  made,  glazed  without  putty,  and  can  be  easily 
lifted  on  and  moved  in  any  direction.  These  vineries  are  very 
useful  for  growing  Strawberries  in  or  for  hardening  off  bedding 
plants.  In  fact  Uiey  may  be  put  to  many  uses ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  anyone  seeing  those  of  Mr.  Weir's  would  at  once  say,  *'  Well, 
I  must  try  and  have  some  of  these."  Such  was  my  own  impulse, 
but  then  came  the  unpleasant  reflection  of  '^no  assets." 

Mr.  Weir,  while  not  relying  on  bedding-out  plants,  does  not 
despise  their  moderate  use,  and  indeed  has  been  very  successful  in 
his  hybridising  of  Pelaigoniums,  one  very  beautiful  pink  variety 
being  especially  worthy  of  notice. 

Betuming  to  the  house  we  came  upon  a  collection  of  Auriculas 
apparently  in  most  robust  health.  Contrary  to  aU  the  rules 
and  directions  so  constantly  given,  the  plants  were  standing  out 
in  the  open  exposed  to  rain,  and  in  poU  about  twice  the  size  of 
those  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  grown.  They  had  their  offsets 
in  abundance,  and  were  as  healdby  a  lot  in  a  small  w^  as  I  have 
seen  for  some  time.  I  do  not  know  how  they  will  fare  when 
brought  into  their  winter  quarters,  but  at  present  they  look 
uncommonly  well. 

Such,  then,  ia  Weirleigh,  the  home  of  a  real  artist,  of  a  true 
lover  of  Nature.  He  has  brought  his  art  to  bear  in  adding  to  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  place,  and  he  has  truly  learned  the  truth 
that  Ars  est  cdare  artem, — D.,  Deal. 


LAWN  TENNIS  GROUND. 

Sbeing  in  your  esteemed  Journal  that  one  of  your  coirespon- 
dents  desires  some  hints  as  to  the  formation  of  a  lawn  tennis 
ground,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  tbe  following  few 
remarks,  which  I  hope  may  prove  of  service.  To  begin  with,  a 
full-sized  court  for  four  players  is  26  yards  long  by  12  yards  wide. 
As  much  play  takes  place  at  the  extreme  ends  or  "  back  linee  "  of 
the  oourt,  a  considerable  margin  is  required  at  each  end  ;  the 
total  length  of  the  tennis  ground  should  therefore,  if  practicable, 
be  not  less  than  33  or  34  yards.  My  own  tennis  ground  ii  at 
present  only  18  yards  wide,  but  it  would  be  preferable  to  hate  it 
considerably  wider  than  this  so  as  to  allow  of  tbe  position  of  the 
court  being  moved  a  little  one  way  or  the  other,  and  thus  obiiate 
wearing  out  the  ground  unduly.  It  is  generally  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  little  drainage  material  laid  under  the  turf,  so  that  the 
ground  will  not  be  so  liable  to  play  "  dead  "  after  rain. 

If  a  wire  fencing  about  6  feet  high  is  placed  at  each  extreme 
end  of  the  ground,  and  a  lower  fencing  about  3  feet  high  running 
along  each  side,  this  will  be  found  to  save  a  great  amount  of 
superfluous  muscnlar  ezerdse  in  '*  fielding  "  the  balls.  If  neatly 
put  up  and  painted  dadt  green  this  wire  fencing  doea  not  appear 
too  prominent  in  the  gromids. 

The  ground  should  be  as  nearly  level  as  j^aasible,  as  uphill  or 
downhill  playing  is  most  undesirable. — A.  T.,  Liverpool, 

In  raply  to  "W.  F.  M."  I  desire  to  state  that  the  rd^n^l^tion 
nae  of  tenais  canrts  is  78  feet  by  36  feet  Outside  this  there 
should  be  at  least  a  yard  all  round,  but  better  if  it  is  two^ 
namely,  ^  faaj^  Igr  42  feet  of  level  lawn.    Tennis  Inwns  are 
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generally  made  quite  level,  which  I  think  is  a  miatake,  especially 
if  the  soil  is  of  a  stiff  moist  nature.  It  is  much  better  if  the  ground 
is  kept  a  little  higher  in  the  centre,  say  4  or  5  inches,  so  that 
when  a  heavy  rain  occurs  much  of  it  passes  off  to  the  sides  and 
ends,  and  the  ground  is  quicker  dry  and  fit  to  play  upon  sooner 
than  when  made  perfectly  level,  and  the  greater  pi^  of  the  rain 
having  sunk  into  the  ground.  It  is  very  essential  to  have  a  firm 
surface ;  and  for  this  reason,  where  the  soil  is  clay  or  is  wet,  it  is  a 
good  plan,  after  having  levelled  and  con8<didated  the  ground,  to 
spieaa  about  an  inch  of  clean  coal  ashes  over  it  before  laying 
down  the  turf.  In  addition  to  this  it  should  be  previously  weU 
drained.  On  light  diy  soils  less  trouble  is  necessary  to  have  a 
fair  tennis  lawn  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  played  for  "  home  practice  *' 
on  any  lawn  where  there  is  a  little  less  room  than  is  required  for 
full-sized  courts,  and  although  it  is  not  quite  level. — B.  Inolis. 

[Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Ck>.  and  otiier  correspondents  have 
also  stated  the  r^^ulation  size  of  tennis  grounds,  but  state  that  the 
size  is  generally  governed  by  the  extent  of  lawn  at  command.] 


DEATH  OP  THE  REV.  JOHN  HUYSHB. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  this  venerable  gentleman, 
who,  after  a  period  of  failing  health,  expired  at  Clysthydon, 
Devon,  on  the  19th  inst.  Mr.  Huyshe  was  bom  in  1800,  and  he 
had  been  rector  of  Clysthydon  for  half  a  century.  He  was  one  of 
the  oldest  magistrates  of  the  counfy,  and  was  held  in  the  greatest 
estimation  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  an  earnest  worker  in 
the  interests  of  pomology,  and  it  wiU  be  appropriate  to  submit 


Fig.  71.— Huyihe's  Prince  Ckinsort. 

the  results  of  his  labours  as  a  raiser  of  Pears.    The  accompanying 
account  of  tike  '^  Royal  Pears  "  first  appeared  in  the  ''  Gardeners* 
Year-Book"  of  1867. 
The  Royal  Pears  have  a  just  claim  to  such  a  title.    Raised  as 


i.bey  were  by  the  descendant  of  ancient  royalty,  introduced  as  they 
have  been  at  the  table  of  royalty,  and  bearing  as  they  do  right 
royal  names,  what  better  claun  could  they  have  to  such  a  deSg- 
nation  ?  In  their  origin,  too,  they  are  no  haphazard  mongrds, 
but  individuals  of  high  descent  and  noble  pedigree,  and  valuable 
additions  to  our  pomological  collections.  "  It  is  now  about  thirty 
years,  or  rather  more,"  wrote  Mr.  Hu^he  in  the  autumn  of  1864, 
**  since  I  began  the  practice  of  hybridising  Pears,  and  the  effects 


Fig.  7).— Hny8he*8  Piinoe  of  Wales. 

have  been  peculiarly  striking.  From  Marie  Louise  hybridised 
with  GansePs  Bergamot  I  obtained  three  pipe  from  one  fruity  and 
the  produce  of  these  were  respectively  the  rears  now  known  as 
Victoria,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Princess  of  Wales.**  In  a  prerioos 
letter  of  the  same  year  be  says^ — ''I  send  yon  anotiier  Pear,  a 
seedling,  being  a  hybrid  between  Beuir^  d*Arembeig  and  Passe 
Colmar.  It  htta  borne  fruit  this  year  for  the  first  time,  and  what 
it  may  be  of  course  I  know  not,  but  it  seems  to  promise  to  be 
good.**  It  did  prove  good,  and  we  were  subsequently  informed  that 
"  Mrs.  Huyshe  wishes  it  to  be  named  Huy8he*s  Prmce  Consort^  in 
memorial  of  one  whose  character  she  greatly  admired.** 

Such,  then,  is  the  origin  of  these  four  fruits,  and  the  figures  and 
descriptions  on  this  and  the  following  page  will  furnish  a  good 
idea  <A  their  characters  and  qualities. 

BnYSHK*B  Pbincb  Coksobt.— This  is  the  most  recent  of  Mr. 
Huy8he*s  seedlings,  and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  of  a  different 
parentage  to  the  three  preceding,  having  originated  from  Benrr6 
d*Aremberg  fertilised  by  Passe  Colmar.  It  is  a  noble  Pear,  of 
large  size,  and  unusually  bossed  and  uneven  in  its  outline.  The 
skin  is  grass-green  even  when  ripe,  and  sometimes  acquires  a 
yellowish  tinee,  and  veiy  much  covered  with  russet,  exposing  the 
green  ground  only  in  mottles.  l%e  flesh  is  yellowish,  rather 
coarse-grained  like  that  of  Beurr^  de  Bance,  very  juicy  and 
melting,  but  not  butteiy  ;  sweet,  vinous,  and  with  a  veiy  po'^i^c^ 
ful  melon  or  vanilla  flavour,  whidi  is  not  only  peculiar  but  highly 
agreeable.  It  is  a  splendid  Pear,  and  ripens  in  the  end  of  Novem« 
her  and  the  beginning  of  December.  With  great  liberality  Mr. 
Huyshe  presented  the  entire  stock  of  this  admirable  Pear  to  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  London  for  distribution  among  the 
Fellows. 

HuTBHB*8  Pbikcb  OF  WALS&— This  was  orinnally  called 
Hnyshe*s  Bersamot,  not  because  it  is  at  all  like  a  Beigamot,  bat 
because  the  flavour  bean  some  resemblance  to  that  of  its  male 
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parent — Gansel's  Beigamot.  On  it  being  represented  to  Mr. 
Huysbe  that  such  a  name  was  at  yariance  with  the  appearance  of 
the  fruit,  and  might  tend  to  mislead,  he  at  once  consented  to  the 
change,  and  it  ^  now  for  some  jears  been  known  as  Huyshe's 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  frait  is  large,  sometimes  immensely  so ; 
and  we  have  seen  it  grown  against  a  wall  as  mnch  as  4  inches 
long  and  3f  in  diameter.  Its  ordinary  size  when  well  grown  is 
that  represented  in  the  figure.  The  skin  is  of  a  lemon 
yellow  ground,  yeined  with  cinnamon-coloured  russet. 
Eye  small  for  the  size  of  the  fruit,  and  open.  Flesh 
yellowish,  tender,  and  fine-grained,  melting  and  yery 
juicy,  richly  flayonred,  and  with  a  high  aroma. 

HuTSHE's  ViCTOBiA. — This  and  the  following  made 
their  appearance  in  public  much  about  the  same  time, 
and  at  once  took  their  position  as  fruit  of  high  merit 
In  form  Victoria  is  yeiy  characteristic.  The  two  shapes 
which  it  usually  assumes  are  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying figure,  where  it  will  oe  observed  that  one  is 
yery  similar  to  Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  with  the  ye^  oblique 
stalk ;  while  the  other  has  the  stalk  inserted  in  a  line 
with  the  axis,  and  is  particularly  short  and  stout.  The 
skin  is  of  a  yellowish  ground,  and  freckled  and  yeined 
all  over  with  thin,  smooth,  cinnamon-coloured  russet. 
The  flesh  is  yellowish,  sometimes  a  little  gritty  at  the 
core  in  dry  seasons,  and  melting^  yery  juicy,  rich,  sugary, 
and  vinous.  It  is  in  tise  during  December  and  January. 

HuTSHE*8  PBIKCE8S  OF  WALE&— This  is  the  third 
of  the  produce  of  the  *'  three  pips  from  one  fruit,"  and 
like  Victoria  varies  much  in  form.  Sometimes  it  is 
quite  cylindrical  and  pinched  in  at  the  middle  with  a 
sort  of  waist,  even  more  so  than  is  represented  in  one 
of  the  figures.  The  skin  \a  like  that  of  a  handsome 
Marie  Louise,  with  a  smooth  lemon  yellow  ground  colour, 
sprinkled  with  patches,  veins,  and  jdots  of  pale  cinna- 
mon-coloured russet.  Flesh  of  a  deep  yellow  colour ; 
and  in  specimens  received  from  Mr.  Huyshe  in  1865 
was  very  melting  and  abundantly  juicy,  fine-grained, 
richly  flavoiued,  and  with  a  very  high  aroma.  That 
same  season  it  was  presented  to  the  Princess  of  Wales 
at  Sandringham,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  express 
lierself  very  highly  of  its  great  merits.  It  is  ripe  in  the 
end  of  November. 

Such  a  measure  of  success  as  has  attended  Mr. 
Huy^e*s  efforts  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  hybridisers. 
It  IS,  however,  but  the  reward  of  intelligence  well 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  a  certain  end.  Not  only 
is  it  necessary  to  select  and  carefully  hybridise  the 
parents,  but,  says  Mr.  Huyshe,  *'  I  am  careful  now  in 
sowing  only  the  round  pips,  not  those  that  are  flat- 
sided.  I  have  only  one  more  tree,  a  hybrid  between 
Benrr^  d*Aremberg  and  Passe  Colmar,  from  a  flat-sided 
seed,  and  the  difference  is  quite  wonderful." 

Those  who  desire  a  memento  of  a  kind,  industrious, 
and  estimable  man,  cannot  do  better  than  plant  the 
quartette  of  Pears  which  he  succeeded  in  raising,  and 
the  merits  of  which  have  been  proved  in  many  gwfdens. 

ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWEB. 

OcTOBEB  is  by  no  means  the  best  time  of  the  year 
to  see  Orchids  in  their  best  condition,  but  notwith- 
standing the  dullness  of  the  season  and  the  paucity  of 
flowers  in  other  departments,  the  Orchid  house  is  still 
yery  attractive.  On  visiting  two  or  three  collections 
a  few  days  since  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the 
number  of  species  in  flower,  some  of  them  being  fine 
specimens.  Conservatories  and  plant  houses  generally 
are  alike  dull  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  onwards,  till 
the  Dutch  bulbs.  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums come  in  to  brighten  their  appearance,  and  the 
Orchid  house  lately  has  been  anytmng  but  lively ;  but 
now  and  a  little  later  on  there  is  and  will  be  many 
good  plants  flowering. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  and  ornamental  Or- 
chids that  I  noticed  in  my  journey  the  following  may 
be  mentioned.  Angracum  falcatnm  was  growing  in  a 
basket  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  bearing  numerous  spikes  of 

Sure  white  flowers,  the  spar  of  which  has  a  peculiar  bend.  Tins 
I  a  little  gem  in  its  way,  although  the  flowers  are  not  so  large 
as  its  near  relation  A.  Scot^anum,  which  was  just  past  flowering. 
ASrides  qainqnevnlnemm  was  also  in  flower ;  this  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  A^des.  Of  Dendrob^ 
that  were  in  good  condition  and  flowering  freely  were  D.  bigibbom, 


D.  triadenium,  D.  cnmulatum,  and  D.  formosum  gigantenm  with 
two  flowering  spikes  and  three  flowers  on  each,  the  petals  and 
sepals  being  pure  waxy  white  with  a  large  spot  of  bright  yellow 
on  the  base  of  the  labellam.  kio J2A0  i  r 

Cattleyas  were  making  a  show,  lor  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
some  of  the  good  old  kinds^viz.,  C.  labiata,  C.  exoniensis,  and 
C.  maxima  with  two  growths  and  three  flowers  on  each.    The 


Fig.  78.— Hoyahe's  Victoria. 


Fig.  74.— HajBhe^a  Prlnoav  of  Wales. 

latter  is  a  grand  species  when  well  grown ;  the  flowers  are  of  great 
size  and  substance,  and  the  veining  of  the  labellum  is  very  hand- 
some. Cypripediums  were  well  represented,  there  being  ^several 
fine  species  in  flower ;  in  fact,  some  are  never  out  of  flower,  such 
as  C.  Sedeni,  C.  Roealii,  and  C.  longifoUom.  They  always  seem 
to  be  in  season,  and  are  always  appreciated ;  but  C.  niveom,  in 
my  estimaticmi  is  the  best  of  ue  genus,  and  is  always  weloome ; 
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BO  also  ia  C.  ooncolor,  wbicb  mftkm  ft  pleaiant  companion  lo  the 
former.  Lielia  Dayana  wai  floirering  freeij  in  the  (Moali^lossiiiii 
hoaae,  and  associated  wilb  its  ^aatic  fonn  L.  pnmila  makes  a 
^rBDd  display,  I  was  much  BQrpnsed  to  sec  the  small  pieado- 
balba prodocing  tbe  enonnoca  flowenth^dtd.  Tbeae  twospecieB 
deserve  to  be  more  eateBsiTelj  coltnatea  than  the;  aie.  Lselia 
PeTTiDU  waa  in  fine  condition.  The  Boweri  varj  conaidenibly  in 
site  and  colonr  ;  some  oF  the  varieties  are  a  dark  rose  or  purple 
coloor,  others  qnite  pale,  and  J  noticed  ontrnamed  L.  Perriaii  alba 
that  had  almost  pure  white  aepala  and  petals  with  a  blotch  of 
deep  purple  on  the  end  of  the  ubellnm. 

Oncidiuma  were  natDeroiu,  amon^t  them  being  a  remarkabl; 
Gae  variet;  of  D.  macrantbnm  with  one  long  spiiiG  of  bloom  ;  the 

a .1 jg  gj^  ^jjj  jjj  ^  beautiful  soft  lemon  jellow. 

I  flower  in  many  varieties.  One  named 
iogersii  was  bo  mnch  different  from  the 
typical  form  that  one  wonhl  rappoee  it  was  another  Epeciea  from 
the  great  size  and  substance  of  the  lip.  O.  incurvum  is  a  pretty 
Epeciea  now  in  flower,  producing  branched  spikes  from  3  to  4  feet 
long  :  the  Sowers,  as  the  name  implies,  are  incnrred  and  are  of  a 
beautiful  pale  lavender  colour.  O.  omithorhjnchum  is  a  little 
gem,  the  Sowers  of  which  are  deligbtfullj  fragrant,  differing  very 


with  long  Bbarp-pointed  bracts,  giving  them  rather  a  singuli- 
appearance.  Of  Odontoglosauma  Ihere  were  many  in  flower,  but 
the  following  are  a  few  of  the  best— vii.,  Odontoglossiim  Alei- 
•ndrse  in  numcroaa  varieties,  not  two  plants  being  alike ;  O.  grande 
I  saw  in  apleadid  condition,  and  0.  Rossii  var.  majus  growing  in 
a  pan  which  was  literally  covered  with  flowera.  I  moat  not  paaa 
otcrtbe  little  Indian  Crocuses  witbont  giving  them  a  word  of  praiae. 
Ae  most  common  are  now  in  season — namely,  Fleione  lagenaria, 
P.  maculata,  and  P.  WaUichiana,  as  these  flower  without  the 
foliage  ;  the  Sowera  are  shown  off  to  the  greatest  advantage  by 
pricking  some  small  seedling  Ferns  between  the  psendo-bulbs  as 
the  old  leaves  drop  off,  and  by  the  time  the  Sowers  are  fnlly  ex- 
panded the  Perns  will  have  grown  a  little,  which  help  to  tone 
down  the  glow  of  colour  prodaced  by  so  mHQy  flowers.  Poly- 
atiichja  grandiflora  is  a  species  not  freqorntlj  met  with,  and  when 
seen  grown  to  perfection  it  is  indeedacurioos  and  highly  intetest- 
ing  apecies.  The  flowers  arc  placed  on  tbc  apikes  so  as  to  appear 
as  if  turned  upside  down,  assuming  the  appearance  of  little  boods. 
Phalienopsea  were  represented  by  P.  amabilis  and  P.  grandi- 
flora ;  their  good  qnalitiea  ate  too  well  known  to  reqoiie  anything 
aaid  abont  them.  Saccolabium  BInmei  was  prodncing  two  fine 
spikes  ot  its  roey-coloored  flowers.  Vanda  tricolor  anperba  was 
also  beariog  two  fine  apikes  of  Sowers,  which  Slled  the  house  in 
which  it  grew  with  its  deliciona  pertnme  ;  aud  Vanda  cierQlea,  a 
species  not  often  seen  in  flower,  was  producing  nine  large  flowers 
OD  one  apike  of  a  light  lavender  colour.  Last,  bnt  not  the 
least,  the  old  and  highly  valued  Zygopetalum  Mackayi.  I  could 
eilend  the  list,  bnt  apace  forbids ;  let  it  suffice,  I  was  highly 
delighted  with  my  day's  otiting  among  the  Orchids  and  Uieir 
growers.— W,  K. 


FnOH  the  Agrlcultoral  Retama  issned  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
we  learn  that  Obch&BCb  ts  Qbeat  Bbitain  again  show  a 
wtiafactoiy  Increase,  their  acreage  being  this  year  retamcd  aa 
180,000  acres,  against  170,000  in  1879  and  165,000  in  187B. 
Market  garden*  have  also  increased  from  11,000  acres  to  41,000 
BcrN,  and  the  collectora  report  both  with  regard  to  orebarda  and 
market  gardens  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  fruit  and 
vegetables,  especially  In  ttie  neighbonrbood  ot  towns.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  cluwte  for  fnit-growing  mnat  alwaja,  how- 
ever, lend  to  restrict  the  extennoD  of  fruit  plantations  except 
in  naturally  favonred  districts.  A  special  retnm  of  the  acreage 
of  woods  and  plantatiani  has  been  obtained  this  year,  the  last 
retnm  of  this  natme  having  baan  made  in  1B72.  Binoe  that  date 
the  Boreage  aptMaia  to  fane  iacMuad  iron  3,187,000  •««*  lo 
9,109.0(»  aerea,  or  nearly  10  per  ottA. 

■~~-  Thx  XiHBinui  mt  Cstnunasmnct  at  rnmusx 


PAKK,  retened  to  in  a  leoent  issue  of  the  Journal,  is  now  opes  to 
the  public,  and  althongh  the  plants  are  not  yet  at  their  beat  there 
is  promise  of  an  ozceptionally  flue  display.  About  1200  plants 
are  amaged  in  a  long  temporaiy  erection  near  the  lodge  entranoe 
to  the  Park,  and  tbey  appear  to  have  reoeived  admiraUe  at- 
tention, for  in  vigour  of  growth,  healthiness  of  foliage,  and  liie 
of  flower  buds  they  are  the  finest  we  bare  seen  this  aeasoD.  Uaoy 
flowers  are  already  open,  that  hsodaonie  variety  Elaioe  being  (he 
most  noticeable ;  but  in  tbc  oonrae  of  another  week  a  great  ad* 
vancc  will  no  doubt  be  made.  One  hundred  and  fifty  varietiM 
are  represented,  including  all  the  b^t  in  oommerce, 

Hr.  Bkcobd  vrrites  aa  followa  ooooenlng  the  DotxxM 

BoussoCH  Pbab  : — "Although  there  is  no  lack  of  good  antmoB 
Pears  from  which  intending  planter*  can  make  a  smtable  selec- 
tion, some  varieties  are  not  so  reliaUeaa  others  and  U  is  therefore 
well  to  know  which  are  the  beat.  I  wovld  advise  that  the  abora 
variety  be  included.  I  have  proved  it  to  be  a  Pear  of  the  floeat 
quali^.  It  is  large  and  noblo  in  appearance,  ol  rich  flavoni,  fieah 
melting  and  juicy,  akin  very  thin,  and  wbem  rqw  of  a  rasaety 
lemon  colonr.  It  ia  also  a  capital  cropper,  and  doea  well  againrt 
a  wall  with  an  eastern  aspect  in  the  south  ol  England,  bnt  north- 
wards it  would  need  a  good  soatb  walL  Worked  oo  the  Quince 
stock  the  tree  has  a  moderately  vigorooa  growth,  amd  generally 
forms  plen^of  fnilt  bads ;  It  also  does  well  aa  a  pyramid,  though 
it  ripens  somewhat  later.  I  have  had  it  in  nse  from  the  latter 
part  of  October  to  the  middle  of  Deoember,  and  it  was  alwaya 
welcomed  at  table  as  a  firat-mto  dessert  Pear." 

Wb  aie  icqueetcd  lo  annonsce  that  the  Committee  of  the 

WiBBAL  RoBX  SooiBTr  intend  holding  their  Bhow  neat  year  im 
July  IGIh,  the  Satnrday  following  the  day  ot  the  provincial 
Show  at  Sheffield  ot  the  National  Base  Sooie^.  We  have  abo 
received  the  schednle  of  the  Win&l  Bhew,  and  obeerve  thai  the 
claseea  ore  more  numerous  and  the  prizes  more  Talnable  than  laak 
year.  Eleven  of  the  classes  are  open  to  all  eomera,  inclnding  the 
amateurs'  (Uass  for  thirty-sis  varieties,  the  first  price  ot  which 
couaistaof  apieoe  of  plata  value  £10.  Hie  local  priiea,  which 
are  good,  are  open  (or  eonqMAiticB  by  groweta  within  the  Bmdnid 
of  Wirral  asd  ten  miles  roond  the  Liverpool  Exchange.  Mr. 
John  Smith,  Woodside,  Bocfcfeity,  is  the  Secretary. 

WUTINO  on  tke  prodnctiveneei  of  the  HAattro  Boxum 

Potato,  Ur.  B.  W.  Lumsden,  of  Newstesd,  Bridge  of  Allan, 
intorma  ns  that  be  planted  1  ft.  weight  of  this  Potato  on  the  12th 
ot  April  last,  and  when  they  were  taken  up  on  the  Mth  of  October 
the  produce  waa  114  Ifca.  3  oaa.  Some  ot  the  Potatoes  vrere  6  and 
7  inches  in  length.  Our  correspondent  doea  not  say  whether  he 
cnt  the  sets  into  single  eyes  and  grew  them  the  same  as  Mr,  James 
Pink  did  Gnreka  and  Soowflake  a  few  yean  ago,  and  obtained  ot 
the  former  673  Ihi.,  and  ot  the  latter  405  Iba.  from  1  lb.  ot  teed 
each.  It  Mr.  Lnmsden  bad  not  recourse  to  the  system  indicated 
bis  crop  is  a  veiy  he*iy  one  ;  bnt  under  ordinary  culture  the 
Magnum  Botmm  ia  known  to  be  h^hly  prednctite,  and  in  aomo 
Boils  the  tubers  are  of  excellent  qoality. 

Is  the  Cape  Houe  at  Kew  a  foetly  little  baUxnu  plant  ia 

DOW  flowering— namely,  Nebihi  oosfa.  The  U*vm  are  Bnall 
and  narrow,  the  acape  li^g  to  the  height  of  a  toot  and  beaiins 
an  umbel  of  about  a  doian  flowen.  These  are  alao  very  snukD, 
scarcely  exceeding  an  inch  in  diameter,  th«  perianth  diviainna 
being  narrow,  oriaped  or  nDdalated,  and  ipreadlng,  of  a  detleate 
pinkish  tint.  It  is  vety  dlatinot,  and  appears  to  thrive  well  nnJer 
pot  cnltnre.  Another  attractive  apeciea  i«  flowering  nenr  the 
above— via.,  Noane  podien,  wbioh  hM  white  BOBewhat  taimel* 
ahaped  flowers,  very  dbrimDar  In  appeaivnee  triHi  thoae  at 
N.  criapa.  Three  or  four  flowers  are  borne  cm  each  acap^  the 
white  being  pleaaant^  reUevad  Ity  a  Wat  stnak  of  pink  d«wii 
the  eantM  d  the  poiuth  dMrnoM. 


(MMmt  SS,  I8W.  ] 
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— ^^  Wbitino  to  us  oh  the  wbathsk  nr 'JiAKCASHiRB  a 
Qiange-oTer-Sands  correspcmdent  statefl :— "  We  baye  not  had  any 
BQOw  here,  but  severe  frost.  On  the  night  of  the  1 9th  inst  the 
mercury  fell  to  23^  or  9^  of  frost;  on  the  20th  to  2r,  or  5**  of  fioet ; 
and  (m  the  2l8t  to  22<>,  or  10*  of  froet** 

Ws  have  received  from  MessBi*  Sotton  A  Scms  of  Beading 

a  sample  of  Maonuh  Bonux  Potaiobs,  with  a  reqaest  that  wa 
shoald  test  their  qnalitj.  We  have  done  so,  and  found  them 
excellent  Had  thej  been  more  flonxy  their  shape  when  cooked 
would  not  have  been  retained,  while  at  the  same  time  thej  were 
meRing,  the  flavour  delicate  and  most  agreeable.  On  all  soils 
the  tubers  are  not  equally  good,  and  they  usually  improve  in 
quality  as  the  s{»ring  approaches. 

—  Wb  recently  notieed  an  admirable  specimen  of  MtKAKiA 
PULVEBULBNTA  trained  over  a  pyramidal  trellis  in  a  large  pot, 
and  ae  the  trellis  was  well  ooveied  with  foUage  the  effect  was 
very  good.  The  leaves  are  palmattly  divided  witli  irregularly  cut 
segments,  very  dark  green,  of  a  velvety  appearance.  The  plant 
is  climbing  in  habit^  and  may  be  trained  up  the  rafters  of  a  stove 
or  employed  as  a  plant  for  the  stages.  A  oompost  of  rich  loam 
with  a  good  proportion  of  saod  and  abundant  drainage  suit  it 
well. 


to  Lnrnro  unbipb  Potatobs,  Mr.  W. 
Roberts,  of  Penzance,  states  tiiat  ^  In  Cornwall  the  early  variety 
are  almost  without  exception  dug  immediately  they  finish  growing; 
be  the  stelk  green  or  not.  I  am  quite  aware  that  many  gardeners 
i^low  PoAatoee  to  remain  in  the  gromnl  until  &e  stems  are  quite 
dead  ;  but  surely  a  plan  that  is  geneially  adopted  here  is  wort^ 
trying,  oonsidecing  that  several  hundreds  of  tons  are  dispatched 
weekly  to  the  London  and  other  markets.*' 

A  coBBEBPomDEKT  writes — "  There  is  every  prospect  this 

autumn  of  a  fine  display  of  Chbybakthbmums  in  the  vioikitt 
OF  LlVn^ooL.  The  fine  summer  wealber  ki  the  later  stages  of 
their  growth  thoroughly  ripened  and  matured  the  wood.  Last 
year  the  growth  was  rapid  and  soft,  and  under  such  conditions 
welMeveioped  blooms  were  scarcely  expected.  The  weatiier  has 
dtiring  the  past  week  or  two  been  most  ftevonraUe  for  the  early 
development  of  the  flower  buds,  and  if  all  goes  well  for  a  flew 
more  weeks  some  magnificent  blooms  both,  as  regards  colour, 
siaa,  and  form  may  be  expected  a*  the  Liverpool  I^k>w." 

Fboh  the  same  source  we  learn  that  "  T&B  Allamandas 

AT  NoBsn  Gbbbk  are  still  magnificent  The  plants  aoe  grown 
in  pOts  and  are  trained  over  the  roof  dt  the  stove,  and  have  been 
blooming  continuously  for  some  months  past.  The  flowers  are 
not  so  large  now  as  they  were  earlier  in  the  season,  although  they 
are  quite  as  iramerous." 

A  COKBESPONDEKT  Writing  relative  to  the  weatbeb 

kbae  Shbffibld  states: — *'We  have  had  a  week  of  very 
coKl  and  fros^  weather  here.  The  thermometer  has  registered 
from  4^  to  10°  below  freezing  point  on  different  nights,  Tttesday 
night  being  the  most  severe,  accompanied  with  a  slight  fall  of 
snow ;  not  saffldeat,  however,  to  afford  proteodon  to  many  plants, 
aa  the  immature  growtk  has  been  blackened  by  the  cold,  and 
now  liie  foliage  Is  fast  filing,  leaving  some  treee  as  denuded  as 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  crop  of  ftxnit  about  here  has  not  been 
good,  neither  has  the  quality  been  exeellent ;  but  almost  all  kinds 
bavB  made  good  growth,  and  with  plenty  of  fruit  buds  let  us  hope 
that  these  early  frosts  have  not  injured  them." 

Two  degant  plants  fbr  the  tropical  fernery  are  SBXJkai- 

RBLLA  BBTTHBOPBTLLA  and  S.  OAVATOOBBv  both  of  the  Cau- 
lescent type,  with  flattened  closely-pressed  fronds  of  triangular 
form.  S.  erythrophylla  is  particularly  neat,  the  fronds  appearing 
m  if  they  had  beai  carefully  pressed  in  a  book,  so  flat  and  even 
are  aU  the  leaflets,  which  are  of  a  fine  dark  green  hue.    S.  hssma* 


todes  has  rather  laiger  and  coaisec  ffonds  of  a  bright  fresh  greea 
colour,  but  the  leaflets  in  that  an  alee  m  tkamij  plaeed  at  to  beaf 
the  pressed  appeannce  which  chatacterisee  the  other  speeies* 
Both  succeed  well  in  shallow  weU-drained  pots  or  paiia  containing 
alight  compost  ot  peat,  loam»  aad  sand,  and  thegr  may  be  easUy 
increased  by  division. 

Unoeb  the  attractive  title  of  the  "  OABDBSrfi  Of  TBB 

Sim ;  or  a  Naiufalist*«  Jowtial  on  the  Mountains  and  in  the 
Forests  and  Swamps  of  Boneo  and  the  Snlu  AMhipelagO)**  a 
new  book  is  announced  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Bnrbidge.  The  admitted 
ability  of  the  author  as  a  writer  and  praetioal  horticulturist,  and 
his  peculiar  field  of  obeervation,  in^eats  tte  ooming  vobune  wkh 
considerable  interest. 

•—  The  Jfiftmml  ^  ForeHry^  in  an  excellent  article  on  the 
advantages  of  autumn  PLAKrom,  oonoMtea  as*  follows  x^^  la 
nearly  every  instance  of  forest  tree  planting  the  work  can  be 
better  and  more  expeditiously  performed  in  the  aotunm  than  in 
either  the  winter  or  the  spring,  and  by  doing  so  the  losses  from 
everything  but  game  are  reduced  to  amintmum.  StiU,  the  dilatory 
and  less  successful  practice  of  winter  and  spring  pianting  gene- 
rally prevails  in  most  parts  of  the  country^  and  often  in  circum- 
stances where  no  excuse  can  be  made  for  neglecting  to  plant  in 
the  autumn— the  most  economical  as  wdl  as  the  most  favooraUe 
season  for  the  operation.  As  knowledge  spreads,  and  the  priiN 
ciples  of  plant  life  are  better  understood  among  those  in  charge 
of  forests  and  plantatJonB^  autumn  planting  will  be  more  geneially 
adopted,  with  much  saving  to  iSk»  landowner  attd  more  snooese 
and  credit  to  the  skilful  operator.** 

€X)MINQ  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWa 


Kow  that  the  Chtysanthemum  season  may  be  mSA  to  Iriwis 
arrived,  and  the  exhibitfons  ftwt  approaching,  a  ffew  i^emarks  upon 
the  provisions  the  various  societtes  have  made  to  ensure  good 
displays  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  oar  readers^  We 
have  before  us  the  schedules  of  iilneteen  Societies,  some  of  which 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
while  others  endeavour  to  renckr  their  exhibitions  as  getierally 
interesting  as  possible  by  ofllering  prizes  tot  plants,  firnit,  and 
vegetables.  In  all,  however,  special  provision  is  made  for  the 
Chrysanthemum. 

The  first  Show  on  the  list  is  that  of  the  Brixton  Society,  which 
is  to  be  held  on  November  the  11th  and  12th.  Thirtv-five  classes 
are  enumerated,  fifteen  being  devoted  to  Cbrysanihemums,  the 
prizes  varying  in  value  from  40».  to  2#.  6rf.  Ptovision  is  made  for 
specimen  plants,  which  are  usually  very  good  there,  and  the  various 
sections  of  cut  blooms,  which  are  also  generally  well  represented. 
One  speciality  worth  notice  is  a  class  confined  to  growers  who 
have  not  previously  taken  a  prize  for  Chrysanthemums.  The 
Stoke  Newington  Society  follows  with  an  Exhibition  on  November 
the  15th  and  Ifith.  This  old  and  well-known  Soeiety  is  solely 
devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  Chrysanthemum  culture.  The 
most  important  class  is  that  for  a  collection  of  ten  speoimeas  in 
11^-inch  pots,  for  which  a  six-guinea  sil^r  cup  is  offered  as  the 
first  price.  The  Borough  of  Lambedi  Amateur  Chrysanthemum 
Society  will  hold  their  sixth  exhibition  on  Ifovember  15th,  16th, 
and  iftfa.  The  competition  is  confined  to  amateuvs  withtn  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  of  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  and  yet  the  general 
good  quality  of  the  exhibits  staged  there  is  surprising.  The 
prizes  are  not  high,  but  they  include  four  silver  cups  as  first  prises. 
One  stipulation,  so  far  as  we  know,  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
schedule —viz.,  *'that  aU  blooms  be  shown  as  grown,  and  any 
exhibitor  stacW  blooms  or  plants  with  the  flowers  utifioially 
dressed  shall  be  disquallfted."  The  Putney  Society  will  bold  a  Show 
of  one  day's  dtnatlon  on  November  the  l«th>  when  a  sattsf^urtoiT 
display  may  be  expected,  the  cut  blooms  being  generally  good 
there.  There  is  nothing  particulariy  noteworthy  in  the  eehedttii 
except  the  class  fat  the  best  coUection  of  specimens  ttf  not  leal 
than  twenty  varieties,  a  silver  cup  and  three  prizes  being  catered. 
The  Walton  and  Weybridjge  Bxhioitiott  will  take  place  upon  the 
same  day,  when,  in  the  twenty  classes  devoted  to  ChrysantbemuoM 
alone,  a  display  of  considerablemerit  may  be  confidently  expected. 
Ctiritmsly  in  the  schedule  that  we  have  there  is  no  intimation  as  to 
^  value  of  the  prices.  Standard  plants  are  usoally  very  good  at 
Walton. 

The  Southampton  Show  will  be  held  on  the  16th  and  17th| 
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Dartford  on  ^the  17tb,  Grayesend  on  the  17th  and  18th,  and 
Bristol  on  the  same  date  as  the  last-mentioned.  In  all  bountifal 
provision  is  made  for  Chrysanthemams,  the  first  and  the  last  also 
representing  plants  and  fniit  largely,  and  fine  Shows  are  expected. 
On  the  17th  and  18th  nit.  the  Finsbtuy  Park  Amateur  Society 
will  hold  their  first  exhibition,  which,  judging  from  the  influential 
patronage  accorded  them,  may  be  expected  to  be  satisfactory. 
On  the  same  dates  the  Borough  of  Hackney  Society  will  hold  an 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster.  Liberal  prizes 
are  o£fered,  including  no  less  than  five  silver  cups,  two  being  given 
by  the  Aquarium  Society.  The  other  prizes  vary  from  £2  to  5«., 
BuflScient  in  most  instances  to  give  hopes  of  a  close  competition. 
The  Shrewsbury  Show  will  be  held  on  the  18th.  The  schedule 
includes  classes  for  fruit  as  well  as  Chrysanthemums,  the  prizes 
being  generally  good  and  the  classes  "open  to  all." 

The  Kingston  Society  will,  it  is  announced,  hold  their  Exhibi- 
tions on  the  18th  and  19ih  ult,  the  schedule  including  the  usual 
liberal  array  of  prizes.  Two  timepieces  and  a  watch,  value  each 
four  guineas,  constitute  the  first  prizes  in  three  of  the  chief 
classes,  but  the  principal  interest  of  the  Exhibition  will  centre  in 
the  competition  for  tiie  champion  challenge  yase,  yalue  twenty- 
five  guineas.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Harding,  gardener 
to  J.  D.  Galpin,  Esq.,  Birstal  House,  Putney  Heath,  was  the 
winner  last  year,  followed  by  Mr.  Moorman,  gardener  to  Miss 
Christy,  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston  ;  and  Mr.  McPherson,  gardener 
to  S.  Page,  Esq.,  St  Leonanl's  Lodge,  Surbiton.  That  the  com- 
petition will  be  as  close  this  year  is  confidently  expected.  The 
Croydon  Show  will  take  place  on  the  19th  and  20th  mt,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  schedule  to  call  for  special  notice.  The  Maid- 
stone Chiysanthemum  and  Fruit  Society  will  hold  their  Exhibition 
on  the  19th  ult.  Thirteen  classes  are  deyoted  to  Chrysanthemums 
and  nine  to  fruit,  of  which  the  display  is  sure  to  be  yery  good. 
Three  silver  cups  are  offered  in  the  former  classes,  one  being 
valued  at  ten  gmneas,  in  an  open  class  for  thirty-six  blooms  of 
incurred  large-flowered  varieties.  This  vrill  no  doubt  induce 
ffood  competition.  The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association  will 
hold  their  first  Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  fruits,  &c.,  on  the 
28rd  and  24th  ult.  Liberal  prizes  are  offered,  and  a  satisfactory 
exhibition  may  be  expected.  The  success  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Show  at  Bichmond  last  year  has  induced  the  Society  to  hold 
another  this  year,  which  will  take  place  on  the  same  dates  as  the 
Liverpool  Show.  The  Northampton  Cluysanthemum  Society  will 
bold  their  Exhibition  on  the  same  date  as  the  above.  Four  cups 
are  offered  valued  at  three  guineas  each.  The  Show  last  year 
was  an  excellent  one.  The  latest  Show  of  which  we  have  any 
information  is  that  of  the  Birmingham  Society,  which  tiUces  place 
on  the  24th  and  25th  ult  Provision  is  made  for  the  exhibition  of 
plants,  fruit,  and  fiowers,  in  addition  to  the  Chiysanthemums. 
Among  the  latter  the  chief  class  is  for  nine  specimens  (which  are 
nsnally  very  fine  at  Birmingham),  the  first  prize  being  a  silver 
cup  value  £5. 

Such  is  a  brief  review  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
items  of  interest  to  the  grower  or  exhibitor  of  Chrysanthemums 
as  regards  the  schedules  of  the  Societies,  and  indicates  what  may 
be  expected  to  be  the  most  important  points  in  the  forthcoming 
contests, 

TRANSPLANTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Thb  present  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  to  transplant  fruit 
trees.  About  this  time  last  year  I  shifted  some  hundreds,  and  all 
of  them  have  done  well  since,  although  some  of  them  might  have 
been  thought  too  old  to  be  transplanted  successfully.  Indeed 
some  were  quite  past  bearing  frmt,  and  they  were  shifted  with 
the  view  of  putting  fresh  life  into  them,  and  this  has  been  done  to 
a  great  extent.  Trees  of  many  kinds  of  fruits  were  so  treated, 
sodi  as  Peaches,  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherriei,  Apples,  Pears,  Goose- 
berries, and  Currants. 

Before  beginning  to  shift  a  tree  a  lai^ge  heap  of  soil  was  pre- 
pared as  fresh  material  for  the  roots.  This  consisted  of  good  loam 
and  lime  rubbish,  with  a  little  decayed  cow  dung  for  the  Peach 
trees  ;  loam  and  dung  for  the  others ;  and  a  stronger  mixture  still 
for  the  Gooseberries  and  Currants.  To  the  loam  tot  the  whole  of 
them  was  added  a  good  quantity  of  road  scrapings,  which  con- 
tained horse  droppings  and  lime,  as  the  roads  about  here  are 
formed  of  limest^e,  a  material  which  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage for  all  fruit  trees.  I  do  not  give  any  exact  proportion  of  the 
material,  as  in  this  I  am  always  guided  by  the  quality  of  the  loam 
or  health  of  the  tzees.  This,  I  think,  is  best,  as  soils  and  situations 
differ  so  much  that  we  must  be  our  own  guides  in  such  matters. 
In  wet  soils  and  low  situations  draining  material  should  be  at 
hand.  Broken  bricks  are  most  suitable,  but  failing  them  rough 
ashes  answer  the  purpose  welL     When  it  can  be  managed  the 


trees  should  not  be  replaced  on  the  precise  spot  where  .they  have 
been  growing  previously,  but  a  few  feet  or  yards  from  it.  This 
allows  the  hole  to  be  made  and  the  site  prepared  before  disturb- 
ing the  tree,  and  it  may  then  be  transferred  to  its  new  quarters 
without  loss  of  time. 

In  planting  a  tree  an  attempt  should  always  be  made  to  raise  it 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  ground.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
secrets  in  successful  fruit-tree  culture.  Plant  a  tree  deep  and  all 
hope  of  its  doing  well  may  be  abandoned.  Many  frait  trees 
become  cankered,  defective  in  growth,  and  unfruitful  owing  to 
their  being  planted  too  deeply.  The  holes  should  be  made  of  a 
size  proportionate  to  the  dimensions  of  the  tree.  No  hole  should, 
however,  be  less  than  6  feet  square.  The  soil  must  be  taken  out 
to  the  depth  of  3  feet  at  the  least,  and  then  18  inches  of  drainage 
should  be  placed  in.  Over  this  put  turves  grassy  side  down- 
wards, and  then  fill  up  to  the  level  of  the  ground  with  the  soil 
which  has  been  prepared  for  planting.  It  should  be  beaten  or 
trodden  quite  firmly,  and  then  it  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
roots. 

In  lifting  the  trees  a  trench  should  be  thrown  out  all  round 
some  2  or  3  feet  from  them.  The  soil  may  then  be  gradually  re- 
moved from  the  roots,  digging  inwards  and  under  with  a  fork, 
and  all  the  thick  fibreless  roots  can  be  cut  well  in  with  a  sharp 
knife.  A  small  ball  of  roots  and  soil  must  be  retained  round  the 
base  of  the  stem,  and  in  this  form  it  should  be  placed  on  the  new 
ground.  More  of  the  fresh  soil  should  then  be  worked  amongst 
the  roots,  afterwards  adding  plenty  of  it  all  round  so  as  to  form  a 
firm  compact  mound.  This  should  all  be  done  when  the  soil  is 
dry  and  m  good  working  order,  when  it  can  be  trodden  firmly 
round  the  tree.  As  the  planting  of  each  tree  is  finished  a  strong 
stake  may  be  driven  into  the  soU  a  few  inches  from  the  stem,  and 
some  part  of  the  branches  or  stem  must  be  made  secure  to  this 
by  means  of  a  strong  hay  or  Btr&w  rope.  Until  the  roots  have 
taken  firm  hold  of  the  soil  the  wind  must  be  prevented  from 
shifting  the  roots  in  any  way.  This  must  be  observed  most  par- 
ticularly, as  no  tree  that  is  newly  planted  will  thrive  if  the  wind 
disturbs  it.  To  finish  operations  about  3  inches  of  half-decayed 
manure  can  be  spread  over  the  mound,  and  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  until  it  has  decayed  into  the  soil. 

These  remarks  apply  to  all  fruit  trees,  but  of  course  those 
planted  against  the  waUs  require  no  stakes  to  support  them. 
Few  roots  will  be  made  after  this  time  until  the  spring.  Trees 
transplanted  now  should  not  be  pruned  until  January  or 
February,  but  where  very  lai^ge  trees  are  transplanted  some  of 
the  laiigest  of  the  branches  may  be  taken  off.  As  a  rule  large 
trees  are  better  cut-in  when  they  are  shifted,  as  the  young  growth 
they  make  afterwards  is  fruitful  and  satisfactory.  The  result  of 
this  work  will  be  shown  a  little  in  the  next  season,  but  it  is  in 
subsequent  years  that  it  will  be  most  apparent,  when  healthy 
growth  of  a  moderately  strong  character  and  plenty  of  fruit  buds 
will  well  repay  all  outlay. 

As  illustrating  the  good  results  which  follow  such  work  I  may 
say  that  I  have  some  very  handsome  standard  Cheny  tieea  in  the 
garden.  For  years  pre^ous  to  thi^  season  they  have  made  an 
enormous  amount  of  wood,  and  never  matured  any  fruit.  Last 
autumn  I  had  them  lifted  and  replanted  in  the  manner  indicated 
abo^e.  Last  season  they  bloomed  freely,  set  and  ripened  more 
fruit  than  they  had  done  for  years,  and  all  the  wooa  they  have 
made  this  season  are  only  little  spurs  of  the  fine  fruit  buds. 

The  stations  for  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  do  not  require 
to  be  so  carefully  made  as  for  other  trees.  Plenty  of  manure  and 
no  drainage  suits  them.  Out  of  many  scores  of  bushes  shifted 
last  autumn  I  did  not  lose  half  a  dosen.  Many  were  very  old, 
and  yet  this  season  they  fruited  remarkably  well. — A  Kitchsn 
Gabdeneb. 


ADLANTUM  CAPILLUS- VENERIS  vab.  CORNUBIENSE. 

Of  the  five  or  six  forms  of  Adiantum  Capillus-Yeneris  none 
exceeds  in  beauty  the  remarkably  elegant  vanety  here  illustrated 
(fig.  a),  which  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  that  handsome 
Maidenhair  Fern,  A.  farleyense,  than  any  other  hardy  Fern. 
It  was  found  near  the  cutting  of  the  St.  Ives  (Cornwall)  rail- 
way about  1874  by  Mr.  Trevithick,  and  named  A.  Capillus- 
Yeneris  var.  comubiense  by  J.  Tyerman,  Bsq^  of  Tregony.  At 
first  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  two-year-old  seedling  of  the  typical 
species  (the  fertile  and  stertile  pinules  of  the  species,  A.  Capulus- 
Yeneris,  being  represented  at  ^  m  the  engraving)  which  is  found  at 
Tintagel,  which,  nowever,  never  produces  ftonds  the  same  size  the 
third  year  or  afterwards  as  it  does  the  second  year,  whereas  this 
is  constant  to  its  size.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
grand  acquisition  to  our  hardy  Ferns.  The  pinnules  are  nearly 
palmate,   very  deeply  cut,  sometimes  into  twelve  or   thirteen 


aeKments,  quite  buren,  thetefore  It  can  onl;  be  propagftted  bj  was  prepared  vu  eiTcn  mc  br  Hr.  J.  0.  Mitchi];»aD,  and  tit, 

rbuomcs.    The  attpea  are  3  to  1  incbea  long.    The  Bneat  epecimen  F.  W.  Borbidge  was  kind  enaugb  to  make  a  sketch  of  it, 
in  Cornwall,  and  perhapi  in  England,  was  ehown  at  the  Peacance  Another  tci?  desirable  Taiietf  a  A.  Capillns-TeneriB  var.  mag- 

Exliibition,grown  bjrHr.GeoTge  Maddem.gardeneitoE.Bolitbo,  nificam  (Lee).      The  frondB  of  this  oseral  and  attractive  Pern 

Esq.,  Trewtdden,  wmch  measoied  qnite  3  feet  in  diameter.    It  is  are  mach  larger  than  those  of  the  apecies,  being  from  12  to 

of  droopiDK  habit,  and  if  grown  in  a  ptm  will  toon  coTer  it  all  16  inches  long  bj  4  inches  broad,  and,  like  those  of  coranbienae, 

nrand.    T^  specimen  bom  which  the  accompanyiDg  engrsTing  are  gracefoUy  cuired ;  bat  the  pinnnles  ue  net  bo  deeply  cut,  as 


Fif.  Ti.— Asuvm  oinixna-viKuus  tab,  ooimuiiiEKsa. 

can  be  seen  bj  ig.  e.  Another  well-known  form  Is  A.  C.-T.  m.  sometiffles  IB  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  stipe  to  the  apex  of 
daphnitea.  This  difiers  In  a  rerj  nmarkable  dcsree  from  all  other  the  fnmd.  The  wri  aie  brownith,  sometimes  two  bnt  nsnallr 
vanetiea  ;  the  pinnnles  of  each  of  the  bran^es  are  conSaent  three  on  a  pinonle.  There  are  two  more  TarieUes— n^el^, 
(nnited),  and  the  apex  of  the  lachis  dilated,  spreading  ont  the       ■    ^  —  i...-._  .  .    ™ 

pinnnlea  into  a  crest-like  crispy  man.     The  stipes  are  ebonj- 
colonred.     It  w  d  ot  very  unlike  Adiantnm  Lnddemanlannm. 

A,  Capillng-Venerls  var.  minns  is  a  very  pretty  form.    The  pin- 
nnles are  not  larger  than  the  species  bnt  much  prettier,  measuring 
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howeTCr,  intend  to  make  any  accusation  against  tb«  wisdom  of 
his  method.  I  wrote  simply  with  the  object  of  stating  my  failure 
in  my  endeaTonr  to  follow  him,  hoping  that  some  of  yonr  readers 
would  set  me  right  I  now  see  plainly  that  lifting  the  tnbers 
while  still  glowing  is  entirely  contrary  to  Ml*.  Laekharst's  plan. 
Let  us  try  to  turn  all  our  failures  and  the  adyice  offered  to  us  to 
good  account  in  1881,  and  thereby  give  this  regetable  the  care 
and  importance  it  deserves. — A.  K.  6. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  SNOW  IN  OCTOBER. 

A  NOTICE  of  some  of  the  destructiye  effects  of  the  heary  fall 
of  snow  that  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  19th  and  morning  of  the 
20th  of  October,  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  Hortundtvre^  which  has  so  often  treated  with  great 
ability  the  subject  of  landscape  gardening.  In  the  wcKKled 
district  from  which  I  write,  at  an  altitude  of  from  500  to  800  feet 
above  the  sea,  we  could  look  down,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  former 
day,  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Wealds  of  Surrey  and  Sussex 
covered  with  Oak  trees  and  pastures.  Everything  was  green  and 
summer-like,  for  none  of  the  leaves  had  fallen  or  even  changed 
colour. 

The  next  morning  all  this  was  hidden  in  snow,  which  was  still 
falling  thickly,  and  with  us  attained  a  depth,  in  places  where  it 
had  not  drifted,  of  3  inches.  Throughout  the  day  the  ominous 
creaking  and  crashing  on  all  sides  of  us  told  of  the  splitting  and 
fall  of  many  a  heavy  branch,  dismembering  and  disfiguring  for 
ever  the  trees  to  which  they  belonged.  The  Oaks  were  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  sufferers.  Heavily  laden  already  with  foliage  and 
a  more  than  usually  great  crop  of  acorns,  the  further  weight 
of  3  inches  of  snow,  which  clung  tenaciously  to  the  whole  surface 
of  the  trecR,  became  to  them  much  more  than  the  last  straw  upon 
the  camel's  back.  Sturdy  branches  that  looked  the  type  of 
'strength  and  endurance  were  broken,  twisted,  and  borne  to  the 
ground,  much  as  some  delicate  plant  might  have  been.  The  Oaks 
that  were  most  injured  were  the  broad-spreading  symmetrical 
trees.  One  such  tree,  an  object  of  interest,  almost  of  affection  to 
us  all,  is  60  crumpled  and  crushed  that  it  looks  as  if  some  giant  of 
our  childhood  days,  all  too  heavy,  bad  sat  down  upon  it.  We  can 
now  only  hope  that  what  our  trees  have  lost  in  symmetry  they 
will  gain  in  pictaresque  effect.  Elm  trees  have  lost  a  few  branches. 
Ash  trees  still  fewer,  and  Beeches,  of  which  there  are  some  fine 
specimens  about  here,  are  unscathed.  With  regard  to  Conifers, 
although  there  are  great  numbers  of  Scotch  Firs  and  Larch  near 
us,  I  have  not  observed  that  they  are  damaged,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  many  other  kinds  of  Conifers  which  are  used  for  the 
decoration  of  lawns  and  grounds. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  commencement  of  its  fall 
the  snow  was  in  great  measure  gone,  and  the  earth  again  looked 
green,  in  remarkable  contrast  with  its  recent  appeamnce.  It 
hfls  been  stated  that  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  occurrence 
of  a  heavy  fall  in  snow  in  October  in  the  south  of  England;  but 
I  am  informed  by  a  friend  that  many  Oaks  and  other  trees  in  this 
neighbourhood  were  greatly  injured,  whilst  still  in  full  leaf,  by  a 
heavy  snowfall  only  twenty  years  ago. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  bow  completely  surprised  the 
swallows  must  have  been  by  the  snow.  I  saw  several  of  these 
birds  skimming  the  snow  over  and  over  again  in  a  vain  search.  I 
presume,  for  insects.  The  next  day  not  one  of  the  birds  was  tot>e 
seen,  so  little  preparation  in  the  way  of  arranging  was  necessary 
previous  to  their  departure  for  the  seMon  to  a  warmer  climate. — 
A  SuBBEY  Physician. 


At  4  A.M.  on  Wednesday  the  20tb  inst.  a  shower  of  fine  hard 
snow  commenced  falling  ;  this  continued  for  about  two  hours, 
when  large  flakes  came  down  thickly  and  continued  falling  till 
mid-day.  Most  of  the  deciduous  trees  still  retain  their  foliage, 
upon  which  the  snow  gathered  so  heavily  that  the  effect  was  most 
disastrous.  Never  have  I  seen  or  beafd  anything  like  it.  After 
daybreak  for  some  hours  it  was  like  a  battlefield ;  reports  followed 
each  other  in  quick  succession,  occasionally  merging  into  a  legular 
volley,  and  down  came  the  boughs  crashing  among  the  under- 
growth, and  spreading  destruction  on  all  sides.  The  Oaks  suffered 
most,  many  trees  having  the  entire  head  crippled,  the  whole  of 
the  branches  being  broken  partly  asunder  and  remain  hanging 
down  in  most  melancholy  guise.  Hundreds  of  others  have  lost 
some  branches,  so  that  many  fine  trees  are  hopelessly  disfigured. 
The  Beeches  escaped  with  comparatively  little  harm  owing  to  the 
fact  of  the  more  erect  disposal  of  their  branches,  and  the  leaves 
had  fallen  off  many  of  the  upper  branches.  So  ikst  foil  the  snow 
that  it  was  only  by  repeatedly  shaking  it  off  the  shrubs  with  poles 
that  they  were  saved  from  permanent  injury.  A  sharp  f^ost 
followed  on  Wednesday  night,  covering  the  pools  with  ice  and 


nipping  any  tender  growth  left  bn«  of  stfow.  The  frost  did  not 
continue,  the  snow  gradually  melted,  and  by  Fridny  it  had  dls^ 
appeared,  but  the  lamentable  evldeitte  of'  its  presence  will  long 
remain.— Edwabd  LucKHtrfisr; 


THE  POTATO  DISfiASB  AND  RAINFALL. 

While  I  cannot,  like  a  certain  author,  write  "  for  ever  "  on  the 
Potato  disease,  I  desire  to  refer  to  a  sentence  in  the  letter  of 
"Amateub,  Cirencester"  on  page  370  in  his  reply  to  "Inteb- 
LOPEB  " — namely,  "  there  are  many  other  little  difficulties  against 
the  excessive  rainfall  theory.'*  Against  any  '*  little  difficulty  "  I 
will  adduce  one  great  fact  that  I  challenge  your  correspondent  to 
disprove.  It  is  this  :  In  Lincolnshire  when  the  rainfall  is  slight 
between  April  and  October  there  is  little  or  no  disease,  but  when 
it  is  excessive  the  disease  has  ruined  the  crops.  This  has 
been  uniformly  the  case.  Never  during  a  dry  summer  has  the 
disease  been  prevalent,  and  never  in  a  wet  one  has  it  been  absent 
during  the  past  thirty-five  years.  Any  trifling  exceptions  to  the 
contrary,  such  as  recorded  instances  of  the  disease  occurring  under 
glass,  arc  "  trifling  "  indeed,  and  can  have  no  weight  against  the 
one  great  actual  fact  adduced,  which  no  amount  of  argument  can 
explain  away.  I  confine  my  remarks  to  Lincolnshire,  and  if  the 
rain  has  a  different  effect  in  Gloucestershire,  *'  Amateub,"  wt^o 
appears  fond  of  *'  theory,"  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  explain  the 
reason.  All  experience  proves  that  wet  and  muggy  weather  com- 
bined with  a  high  temperature  is  favourable  to  the  germination 
and  growth  of  the  Potato-destroying  fungus,  any  theory  to  the 
contmry  notwithstanding.— A  Lincolnbbibe  Potato-Gboweb. 


GRAPES    SHANKING. 


With  healthy  growth  and  the  "  leaves  quite  green  "  in  Novem- 
ber it  will  be  conceded  that  the  wood  of  such  Vines  afterwards 
would  not  be  extra  ripe.  As  a  somewhat  similar  question  to 
asking  why  Grapes  shank,  it  may  be  inquired,  Why  do  Apples 
fall  when  half  grown  ?  and  is  it  necessary  to  seek  for  the  reasons 
during  the  fruiting  year?  My  contention  is  that  it  is  not  I 
contend  that  the  constitution  of  all  fruit  is  formed  by  heat  natural 
or  artificial  during  the  previous  year.  Already  the  fruit  bud  to 
provide  fruit  for  next  season  is  either  perfect  or  imperfect,  and, 
in  the  north  at  least,  materially  will  remain  so.  The  Vine  bud  if 
unripe  next  year  will  develope  either  into  tendrils,  bunches  badly 
set,  bunches  with  stoneless  berries,  or  I  maintuin  bunches  the 
berries  of  which  will  shank. 

Regarding  the  shanking  of  the  Gros  Colman  Grapes  that  has 
been  alluded  to,  I  have  some  this  year  quite  similar,  and  which  I 
expected  would  shank,  and  in  fact  said  so  many  times  last  winter. 
This  is  more  especially  a  peculiar  failing  of  the  Gros  Colman 
Grape.  When  the  wood  is  imperfectly  ripened  the  fruit  sets  com- 
paratively well,  stones  well,  but  under  such  circumstances  portions 
of  some  of  the  bunches  shank.  It  is  no  argument  that  all  do  not 
shank,  any  more  than  it  is  that  all  Apple  buds  arc  ill  developed, 
some  not  coming  to  maturity.  In  ripening,  some  fruit  buds  always 
take  the  lead. 

I  will  advance  a  circumstance  that  I  contend  materially 
strengthens  my  araument,  and  which  any  of  your  readers  who 
choose  may  see.  This  spring,  having  a  few  young  canes  of  Gros 
Colman  left  unsold,  instead  of  cutting  them  down  I  determined 
to  fruit  them,  and  now  two  of  them  are  carrying  eight  bunches 
without  a  shanked  berry.  The  berries  are  not  so  large  as  those 
on  the  pemanent  Vines,  but  the  bunches  are  very  good.  Why  is 
this  difference  ?  I  think  it  is  plain.  Both  the  established  and 
the  yoang  canes  were  grown  up  to  October  without  fire  heat, 
and  except  some  being  in  pots  they  had  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment, but  the  canes  of  the  established  Vines  were  three  times  tho 
thickncns  of  those  in  the  pots,  and  consequently  required  more 
heat  to  npen  them,  which  U»ey  did  not  have.  None  of  the  other 
Grapes  in  the  bouse  have  been  shanked,  and  all  alike  have  carried 
a  light  crop.  I  do  not  contend  that  other  canes  will  not  produce 
shanking,  there  is  no  necessity  to  do  so,  and,  moreover,  im- 
perfect fruit  buds  are  quite  as  likely  to  result  from  unhealthy 
Vines  grown  in  undrained  sour  borders  as  they  are  to  result  from 
strong-growing  healthy  Vines,  but  which  lack  sufficient  or  pro- 
portionate heat  With  well-ripened  Vines,  reasonable  cropping 
and  reasonable  attention  regatding  Gnapes,  gardeneta  bm^  rieep 
soundly. -^oaiEMi  WfCBMSFDON,  iM  JUm  VtiMfaM,  Ck&itier4c' 
Street* 

AtTTOVATio  XoTmEmra  OF  A  FBaiik— Dr.  Asa  Oray  sayvt— 
Mr.  B.  J.  lioomis  of  tiM  NMrtlenl  Ataaane  Gfiee^  WasfatajgCoD, 
recently  showed  no  n  pfaenomeniiM  which  I  Mipipow  Ims  never 
before  been  neClceil,  snd  whiek  i» cmnmcwdtd  t»  m«fU«ation  of 
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.  A  tnft  of  Aiplenium  Trichomanea  gatbcied  last  antamn 
ID  UK  monDtains  of  Virginia  is  growing  in  hi]  bou^e  in  a  glass 
dish.  Abant  two  toonths  ago  lie  noticed  tbat  one  of  the  fronds — 
a  rather  short  and  erect  oae,  nhich  Ib  now  thonriDg  Eructjlication 
—made  qnick  moTemetils  alternately  back  and  forth  in  the  plane 
of  tbe  flood  tbroiigb  from  SO^  to  10°  wbeneier  tbe  Tcaael  was 
btosgbt  from  its  shaded  situation  into  Euullgbt  or  bright  da; light. 
The  movement  was  more  eitenaire  and  rapid  when  the  frond  was 
jonnger.  When  I  saw  it  od  the  23rd  oF  January  its  compass  was 
witbiD  ]G°,  and  was  about  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  IcaSets  of  Des- 
modinm  gjrans.  It  was  more  npid  tluui  the  second  band  of  a 
nl^,  but  with  oecasioiiat  stops  in  Uie  oouiae  of  each  hall  Tibra- 
ttOD.  This  was  io  full  delight,  next  a  window,  but  not  in  smi- 
sfaino.  No  moTcmeut  had  been  observed  in  the  other  fronds, 
which  were  all  sterile  and  reclining,  tiith  the  exception  of  a 
single  one  which  was  just  unfolding,  In  wbich  Mr,  l^omis  thinks 
he  has  detected  incipient  motion  of  the  Mme  kind. — (Seienee 

FDNGI  A  KE8ULT,  NOT  A  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE. 

"  S."  appears  to  object  to  ■my  positire  statements.  Have  I 
not  ample  leason  for  being  positiTe?  Had  I  propounded  a 
series  of  fanciful  theorisB,  and  endaaTOONd  to  bolster  them  op 
bj  qnoti&g  the  opiniaaa  of  Qtbars,  a>  apology  woald  have  been 
due  to  jrourself^s  and  joti  readen ;  but  ereij  statement  of 
moment  was  anpported  by  examples  or  facts  derived  fioia  actual 
experience,  aod  advanced,  not  merely  for  getting  tbe  best  ol  an 
argument,  but  for  the  benoflt  of  "  gardeners  and  gardening." 
Mj  "  long  and  close  observation  about  legitimate  growth  and 
legitimate  firaotitraB  having  ceased  befon  the  disease  attacks  tbe 
P^to  plant "  mA  only  will  eatabltsb  my  ease,  but  has  already 
done  io  for  fnllj  fifteen  years,  for  doring  all  tbat  tine  has  it 
enabled  me  to  save  the  crop  with  the  exception  of  last  year  and 
one  or  two  other  seasons  of  untimely  heavy  rain.  All  who  have 
adoped  this  invaluable  method  of  avoiding  loss  from  disease  are 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  knowing  to  a  day  when  the  leg ilimato 
growth  has  c«Med,  and  kow  easily  ■  superGcial  obaerver  may  be 
deceived.  "  Bnt,"  he  will  say,  "  how  can  I  be  deceived  1  Have  I 
not  had  the  clearest  evidence  before  my  eyes  I  Was  not  tbe 
haulm  quite  green  and  in  full  vigour  when  the  pl^ue  spot 
sppeared  and  spread  over  it  with  snch  rapidity?"  Yea  ;  bat 
wn  was  a  oessation  of  growth,  it  nay  be  of  one  or  several  days' 
dBMtum,  asd  it  is  tkiu  that  I  and  "A  Nobthuw  Qabosmkk  " 
and  many  more  throw  aside  oai  peas  and  oat  coats  asd  set  to 
with  a  will  to  save  Ibe  crop.  This  year  once  more  all  the  Potatoes 
— early,  intermediate,  and  late  sorts— were  lifted  while  the  haulm 
was  quite  green,  fresh,  and  unblemished,  and  no  argument  of  "  8." 
can  upset  Uie  fact  of  my  store  sheds  being  fall  to  overflowing  with 
dry  SDUDd  tiriien.  Talk  of  positive  statements,  what  does  "  B." 
think  of  "A  Nobhubm  Gabdxnbb'B"  acqasintaoce  who  has 
adopted  early  lif ling  for  forty  years  without  a  failore  J 

"  5."  wisely  avoids  any  attempt  to  explain  away  tbe  remork- 
nble  cure  of  blister  in  the  Dr.  Hogg  Peach  tree  which  I  cited  in 
my  last  note  on  tbis  subject,  iniat  fine  tree,  and  its  abundant 
crops  of  excellent  fruit  since  it  has  bad  no  blister,  is  another  of 
ny  tacts  which  eoables  nu  to  be  positive.  No  doubt  Peaek 
blister  has  repeatedl;  oocorred  upon  tress  in  bouses,  bnt  it  is 
invariably  owmg  to  faulty  glazing  or  careless  maoipulatian  of 
ventilatore.  If  anyooe  doubts  this  let  them  throw  open  a  venti- 
lator next  spring  when  tbe  foliage  is  young  and  tender  and  a 
strong  wind  is  Uowiag  from  tbe  nortb-easl,  aad  tbeiy  will  soon 
have  posUT««wkMe(i<  its  aeathiiig  power,  as  I  had  before  dearly 
bought  expeiience  tawht  me  belter.  Borne  twelve  or  thirteen 
yean  ago  a  remarkable  example  of  the  baneful  effects  of  cold 
wind  upoD  tender  vegetation  came  nnder  my  notice.  In  a  vineiy 
all  along  the  top  of  tbe  house  immediately  under  the  rentilatora 
the  Crapes  were  badly  afllected  by  mst,  while  lower  down  they 
were  alnast  free  of  it.  I  was  oeusulted  abont  the  maUer,  and 
npos  Mkiag  about  tbe  ventilatMS  was  told  they  had  been  opened 
daily,  notwTtbstaadiBg  the  prevalence  of  cold  wind.  Uy  advice 
as  io  the  eieroise  of  cantion  about  opening  the  ventilators  was 
acted  upon  in  tbe  following  spring,  and  tbere  was  do  more  rost. 
—EDWABO  LUOK&UBffC. 


flowered  at  tbe  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  in  IMO, 
whenco  Uie  figure  in  the  'Botanical  Begiati'r'  was  made;  but 
neither  this  figure  nor  Boyle's  gives  aoy  idea  of  the  inleOEe 
sappbire-blue  of  the  corolla.  It  has  albo  b«eD  collected  in  Ki>eb- 
mir  by  Jacqnemont  and  Falconer,  and,  as  one  of  tbe  most  beau- 
tiful plants  of  that  botanically  rich  lalley,  it  can  hardly  escape 
the  notice  of  fntare  collectors.  Dr.  Lindley  describes  it  as  "  one 
of  the  gayest  of  our  perennials,  in  consequence  of  tbe  striking  con- 
trast between  the  while  and  blue  of  its  large  flowers."  The  plant 
flowered  in  tbe  hcibaceons  grounds  at  Kew  in  June  of  tbe  present 
year."— (ifo(.  Mag.  t.  6617.) 

TCLIFA  BiPLORA,  TULIPA  ILtERSlB.— "  T.  biflora  has  been 
long  known,  bnt  is  veiT  seldom  seen  in  cultivatien.  It  is  spread 
from  tbe  Volga  through  tbe  weltem  half  ot  Siberia.  It  is  notable 
in  the  genus  for  producing  normally  more  than  a  tingle  Qowar. 
It  has  a  woolly  Bulb,  like  montana,  but  otherwise  its  affinity  is 
with  sylveatrie  and  aostraliB.  Tbe  drawing  was  made  from  a 
plant  sent  by  Mr.  Oeorge  Ifaw  from  his  garden  at  Broseley. 
T.  ilieusis  is  one  of  tbs  nomeroits  new  species  that  have  lately 
been  discovered  by  the  Eossian  explorers  in  Central  Asia,  lis 
alliance  is  close  with  T.  triphylla,  '  Bot.  Msg.'  tab.  6549.  la  theil 
flowers  and  leaves  these  two  resemble  australis,  but  the  stamens 
are  like  those  of  GesnerianK.  Qlie  drawing  was  made  from  a 
plant  sent  by  Hr.  Y.  W,  Burbidge,  which  flowered  in  tbe  gatden 
of  Trinity  College,  DuWin,  last  Febmary."— (7Wd.,  (.  9618.) 

Aloe  GBBKNIL— -'  This  is  a  well-marked  now  species  of  Aloe 
of  the  (mop  Pictse,  which  we  have  for  some  time  cultivated  at 
Kew.  It  was  received  ander  the  name  from  Ur.  Wilson  Saunders, 
and  this  name  was  given  to  it  bj  Mr.  T.  Cooper,  but  that  it  is  not 
one  at  the  plants  which  the  latter  celleoted  in  his  travels  in  Cape 
Colony,  which  yielded  so  many  intcMsting  diacovenea  in  this  set 
of  plants."— {/iirf.,  (.  eSSO.) 

STBLia  B BCCKKUL LB Bi.— Probably  a  native  of  tbe  Uezican 
Andes.  "  This  singular  little  Orchid  resembles  the  green-floweied 
Btelis  ophioglossoidsa  of  Bwarta,  a  West  Indian  plant,  flgored  in 
tbe  'Botanical  Register'  (lab.  9S6),  but  has  smaller  leaves  and 
Sowers,  and  the  latter  are  of  a  puiple  colour  and  haiiy  ioude  ; 
the  bracts  too  are  different,  those  of  the  species  here  figured 
resembling  funnel-shaped  cups  with  very  oblique  months.  Like 
all  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  it  is  of  botanical  interest  istber 
than  boTticQitural."— (7frtd.,  t.  8621.) 

LATiiTBDS  BOIinriilFOLltia.— "  This  very  beantiful  |>lant  has 
been  l<aig  caltivated  in  Bngland,  though  when  and  how  introdnced 
is  not  certain.  It  is  not  described  in  Alton's  *  UortHS  Keweosis,' 
nor,  up  to  this  time,  cultivated  at  Kew  ;  it  is  not  Included  in 
Le  Maoat  and  Decaisne's  '  Floie  Elemcntaire  des  Jardios  et  des 
Champs,'  which  is  the  fullest  work  of  the  kind  known  to  me,  nor 
do  I  find  it  in  the  move  aooeasible  works  devoted  to  Knglirii  out- 
of-door  gardening  :  yet  I  observed  it  last  snnuner  growing  in  tbe 
gardener's  cottage  at  Lytohett,  and  it  probably  oocois  elsewhere, 
though  overlooked  as  too  like  an  Everlasting  Pea  to  be  worth 
notice.  Nevertheless  it  Is  one  of  the  most  charming  plants  of  its 
kind,  perfectly  hardy,  a  free  flowercr,  and  tor  tbe  brilliancy  and 
delicacy  ot  its  rose-colonted  flowers  it  ought  to  be  a  favoarite. 
Like  its  near  ally,  the  Everlaelng  Pea,  it  is  soentlesa.  L.  rotni>d> 
folios  has  a  wide  rattge ;  we  have  exMnined  specimens  in  the 
herliarium  from  Boomelia,  the  Crimea,  Asia  Utiwr,  and  the 
Caucasus,  and  according  to  Boissier  it  ejctends  eastwards  to 
"     ■         Persia."— </i/rf.,  (.  fl5S2.) 


POBTBAITS  OP  MEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTS. 
Salvia  hums.— JIU-  *wI-.  L»biatw.  "  A  yefj  handsome  per- 
ennial, of  which  seeds  collected  ia  KmhTrtir  were  sent  to  Kew  by 
Dr.  Aitcbison  in  1877.  He  describes  it  as  growing  profusely  in 
t,iaBij  Busies,  at  eleratioBs  of  from  8,600  Io  11,900  feet,  and 
Oomttag  In  iaty  and  Angnst.  It  wu  iat  broad  by  Boyle'a 
oB]t>ot«i^  tmi  tnm  tke  Sstofniipw  Qwdew  to  Kashmir,  and 


Thb  weather  is  new  SBob  that  it  is  nBwi 
or  lifting  plants  that  requiis  it.  LsUnce  and  Endive  should  be 
lifted  at  oace,  ss  the  kespug  qoaUtMS  ase  JmuA  detedorated  when 
the  midiiba  are  injand  ^  frost.  The  ptsota  mast  be  lilted  witb  a 
small  ball  of  earth  attoohed  (o  saidi,  and  be  placed  in  maisi  sail  im 
fiamss,  pits,  or  hooMS,  and  with  aldjaary  attsnttou  to  vaat&tio> 
thsy  vriU  kesp  in  read  eonditian  a  long  Una.  T«o  mush  venlils>(ioD 
oaaoot  be  gtvaa  in  mild  weathtr,  and  in  cats  ol  froat  the  eeWiass 
mast  be  sofhisntiy  thkk  to  enhiAs  it.  Endive  wiU  nquiM  to  be 
Ued  up  or  oovned  with  sesoe  mateiial  to  CMore  its  blaDching.  Celaiy 
if  left  too  much  exposed  will  be  damped  by  tmt,  iBd  nnet  nst 
only  he  well  Mithed  up  bttt  have  aatiiy  Utter  pketdo»er  the  plwOa 
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in  severe  weather.  Beet  is  impatient  of  frost,  and  shonld  be  taken 
np  at  once.  In  lifting  and  trimming  be  careful  to  avoid  injuring  the 
roots,  otherwise  the  colour  will  be  spoOed.  To  keep  Beet  fresh  and 
sound  until  the  next  jear's  supply  comes  into  use  it  should  be  buried 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  cool  shaded  place,  being  covered 
with  a  little  straw  and  soil.  That  for  winter  use  can  be  placed 
in  damp  sand  in  the  root  house.  Boots  of  Carrots,  Salsafy,  Scor- 
zonera,  and  a  portion  of  the  Parsnips  should  be  taken  up  and  stored 
for  winter  use.  Avoid  trimming  these  too  closely,  placing  them  in 
narrow  piles  in  moist  sand.  Tidce  up  Cauliflowers  that  have  heads 
about  the  size  of  a  breakfast  cup,  and  lay  them  in  moist  soil  or  ashes 
in  a  frame  or  pit,  and  protect  from  frost,  ventilating  freely  in 
favourable  weather.  They  will  afford  a  good  supply  of  heads  for 
cutting. 

Complete  the  planting-out  of  Lettuce  and  Cabbage  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  finish  pricking  out  Cauliflower  plants  from  seed  beds, 
planting  or  pricking  out  some  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall,  particularly 
of  the  Walcheren  variety,  which  in  an  ordinary  season  wiUistand  frost, 
and  are  well  hardened  for  planting  out  early  in  spring.  Eemove  all 
decayed  leaves  from  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  winter  greens,  so 
as  to  expose  and  harden  them  as  much  as  possible. 

Frame  Ground. — ^While  the  weather  continues  open  fully  expose 
Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Endive,  and  Badishes  in  frames,  withdrawing 
the  lights  when  the  temperature  outside  is  above  35°.  Lettuces  and 
Endive  should  be  protected  from  heavy  rains  by  placing  the  lights 
on,  but  tilting  them  back  and  front. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Pinei. — Afford  fruiting  plants  the  temperature  and  treatment  indi- 
cated in  our  last  calendar,  but  in  adverse  weather  a  reduction  of 
about  6°  should  be  made.  The  fruit  now  appearing  will  be  ripe  when 
otber  kinds  of  fruit  are  scarce ;  such  plants,  therefore,  should  be 
afforded  a  good  position  in  the  Suiting  department.  During  flower- 
ing the  fruit  should  not  be  wetted.  Queens  do  not,  as  a  rule,  start 
into  fruit  so  readily  as  some  varieties,  but  they  may  be  assisted  by 
resting  the  plants  after  they  have  made  a  growth  for  six  or  eight 
weeks.  Plants  intended  to  produce  fruit  early  in  the  year  must  be 
treated  accordingly,  the  temperature  of  the  bed  being  allowed  to 
gradually  fall  to  70^,  and  that  of  the  house  to  65**  by  day  and  60^  at 
night.  Cease  damping  houses  that  are  naturally  moist,  watering  the 
plants  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  which  will  not  often  be  needed 
by  those  in  fermenting  beds.  Ventilate  at  70^,  doing  so  liberally  above 
that  degree.  Keep  the  lights  of  all  Pine  atmotures  free  from  whatever 
may  obstruct  light. 

Cucumbers, — ^The  autumn-fruiting  plants  will  now  be  in  bearing, 
and  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  70**,  falling  to  65°  in  the 
morning,  76°  by  day,  and  80°  to  85°  from  sun  heat.  Admit  a  little  air 
at  the  top  of  the  house  on  every  favourable  opportunity ;  but  it  must 
not  be  done  with  a  view  to  lower  the  temperature,  but  to  permit  the 
escape  of  vitiated  air,  and  secure  a  sweet  healthy  atmosphere.  Avoid 
cold  currents  of  air,  counteracting  the  necessity  for  much  ventilation 
on  account  of  the  sun  by  shutting  off  the  top  heat  for  a  few  hours  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Avoid  also  sudden  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture, taking  care  that  the  water  and  soil  applied  to  the  roots  are  about 
the  same  temperature  as  the  house.  Cease  syringing  the  foliage,  or 
do  it  only  in  the -early  part  of  bright  afternoons,  keeping  the  evapo- 
ration troughs  regularly  charged  with  liquid  manure.  Damp  the 
paths  and  walls  morning  and  afternoon.  If  worms  are  troublesome 
dispel  them  by  weak  doses  of  lime  or  soot  water,  dusting  the  foliage 
with  sulphur  upon  the  first  appearance  of  mildew. 

PLANT  H0U8B8. 

J7ea^.— Plants  potted  last  month  will  now  be  rooting  in  the  soil, 
as  when  in  good  health  they  root  freely  at  this  season.  Care  will  be 
required  in  watering ;  closely  examine  them  before  supplying  it. 
Ventilate  moderately  day  and  night  when  there  is  no  apprehension 
of  frost  The  plants  should  be  kept  as  oool  as  possible  without  being 
subjected  to  frost,  leaving  the  roof  lights  open  so  long  as  there  is  no 
danger  of  too  great  a  depression  of  temperature.  The  plants  can 
now  be  tied,  commencing  with  the  earliest-flowering  kinds.  The 
dead  foliage  must  be  removed  from  the  wood,  the  plants  being  laid 
on  their  sides  for  that  purpose,  removing  the  old  stakes  carefully, 


and  inserting  the  new  stakes  in  the  same  holes,  so  as  to  damage  as 
few  of  the  roots  as  possible.  In  tying  secure  green  leafy  shoots  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  pots.  Winter-flowering  Heaths  coming  into 
bloom  must  have  a  light  airy  situation  and  not  be  overcrowded. 

Azaleat,— 'To  have  these  plants  flowering  well  and  long  during 
the  spring  months  it  is  requisite  that  they  be  started  into  growth  at 
different  times.  Plants  intended  for  flowering  late  in  the  spring 
must  not  have  their  growth  completed  early  in  the  autumn,  or  the 
consequence  is  they  flower  too  early.  Plants  that  have  been  latest 
in  making  their  ^wth  will  not  yet  have  their  buds  fuUy  matured, 
and  should  be  aided  by  a  little  fire  heat,  for  whether  Azaleas  are 
early  or  late  in  starting  into  growth,  they  should  always  be  kept  in 
a  moist  warm  temperature  until  the  buds  are  prominent,  large,  and 
firm.  The  growth,  from  being  arrested  as  soon  as  the  buds  are 
perceptible,  is  certain  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  flowering,  the  plants 
never  producing  flowers  half  so  well  or  so  fine  as  plants  which  have 
had  the  bloom  buds  fully  matured  the  previous  season.  Plants  set  apart 
for  decorative  or  exhibition  purposes  should  now  be  tied  into  form. 
A  rounded  cone  is  perhaps  the  best,  with  the  height  half  as  much 
more  as  the  diameter  of  the  plant  at  its  base,  which  should  always 
be  the  widest,  as  when  Azaleas  reach  a  considerable  sin  they  do  not 
bloom  regularly  all  over  but  at  the  top  first,  which  is  a  result  of  the 
base  not  being  wide  enough  or  the  strongest  shoots  being  trained  to 
the  top  of  the  plant  instead  of  being  kept  at  the  base.  Specimens 
flowering  irregularly  must  be  untied  and  have  the  thickest  branches ' 
brought  well  down,  leaving  the  weaker  to  form  the  head.  The  early- 
flowering  Azalea  yittata  elegans,  white  with  red  edgings,  is  but 
seldom  met  virith,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  commences 
flowering  shortly  in  a  temperature  a  little  warmer  than  an  ordinary 
gpreenhouse,  flowering  consecutively  for  several  weeks.  Started  into 
growth  and  the  buds  set  early  it  will  flower  in  September.  Some  of 
the  earliest  varieties,  if  their  growth  has  been  well  managed,  can  now 
be  placed  in  gentle  heat,  and  not  being  excited  by  a  high  temperature 
their  flowers  will  be  enhanced  in  value  for  cutting.  Alba,  amoena, 
Borsig,  Fielder's  White,  and  Narcissifiora  are  the  best  for  forcing. 

Boses  of  the  Tea  and  China  varieties  that  were  cut  back  and  potted 
in  spring  after  flowering,  aud  have  since  then  been  plunged  outdoors, 
will  now  be  full  of  flower  buds,  and  if  placed  in  a  light  house  with  a 
little  heat  they  will  open  their  flowers.  If  a  number  of  plants  be 
treated  in  this  way  it  is  not  advisable  to  bring  them  all  into  flower 
at  once ;  but  a  portion-  should  be  placed  in  a  north  house,  or  where 
they  will  be  kept  oool  without  being  too  much  saturated  by  the 
autumn  rains.  Boses  are  at  no  time  more  acceptable  than  in  autumn, 
and  for  affording  them  none  are  better  than  the  neglected  Chinas  from 
their  continuous  flowering  habit ;  but  to  have  these  and  Teas  in 
condition  to  produce  flowers  in  quantity  at  this  time  they  must  have 
had  Uberal  treatment  through  the  summer.  When  they  have  not 
been  well  supplied  with  liqu^  manure  the  blooms  they  will  produce 
will  be  few ;  but  being  kept  free  from  insects  they  will  afford  useful 
flowers  for  cutting  until  January. 

Calceolaria  seedlings  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  crowded  in  the 
seed  pans,  but  should  be  pricked  off  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough,  and  from  the  pans  they  can  be  transferred  to  snmll  pots 
before  they  become  drawn,  keeping  them  in  all  stages  near  the  light, 
and  not  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere.  Three 
parts  of  turfy  loam,  one  part  of  leaf  soil,  and  one  of  thoroughly 
decayed  dung  with  a  little  sand,  is  a  suitable  compost 

Bochea  falcata  when  out  of  flower  shonld  have  the  main  stem  ont 
back,  and  the  leaves  removed  carefully  with  a  sharp  knife.  Insert 
them  singly  in  small  pots,  well  drained  and  fiUed  with  sandy  peat ; 
or  they  may  be  inserted  round  the  sides  of  6  or  6-inch  pots,  and 
afterwards  be  transferred  when  rooted  singly  to  8-inch  pots.  Th^ 
may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  temperature  of  60^. 
where  they  will  soon  root,  the  soil  being  kept  just  moist,  for  if  kept 
wet  the  leaf  cuttings  will  decay.  It  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  autumn- 
flowering  plants,  and  is  deserving  of  more  general  cultivation. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  under  cover,  it  not  being  advisable  to 
house  them  too  early,  as  if  the  flowers  are  not  well  advanced  before 
the  plants  are  placed  indoors  they  are  liable  to  become  drawn  and 
affected  with  mildew.    The  flower  bnds  should  be  thinned  out  whea 
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large  enough.    Sapplj  the  plants  with  liquid  mannre,  and  keep  them 
tied  out  as  required. 

ClianthuB  Dampieri  should  have  a  temperature  a  little  higher  than 
an  ordinarj  greenhouse,  keeping  it  near  the  glass  and  awaj  from  cold 
currents  of  air.  If  the  plants  are  in  small  pots  shift  with  the  hall 
entire,  not  even  removing  the  crocks,  pressing  the  soil  down  carefully. 
It  succeeds  hest  in  lumpy  peat  with  an  admixture  of  charcoal. 

Cinerarias  requiring  a  shift  must  be  attended  to.  The  second  lot 
may  now  be  transferred  to  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom.  To 
flower  satisfactorily  at  this  season  a  temperature  of  50°  is  necessary 
by  day  artificially.  The  temperature  for  the  ordinary  stock  should 
be  kept  at  40<»  to  45<'  by  day  artificially,  admitting  air  at  the  latter, 
fully  at  50^=*,  and  closing  at  that  degree.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  in 
applying  fire  heat.  In  damp  weather  a  little  fire  heat  will  be  neces- 
sary to  expel  damp,  air  being  admitted  freely,  but  avoid  a  close  warm 
atmosphere  at  night,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  as  it  is  injurious  to  every 
greenhouse  plant  at  this  season.  The  night  temperature  should  be 
kept  at  40^  to  45<*,  but  frost  being  excluded  the  safety  of  the  plants 
is  insured.  Watering  should  be  done  in  the  morning,  and  the  supply 
regulated  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants,  keeping  them 
rather  dry  than  too  wet. 

^oMvarcfuu.— To  have  the  full  flowering  capabilities  of  these  plants 
they  require  in  the  winter  time  plenty  of  heat  and  light,  the  tempera- 
ture 60^  to  65°  at  night,  and  an  increase  of  5°  to  10°  in  the  day.  An 
application  of  liquid  manure  wUl  assist  their  growth  and  flowering. 
Bpring-stmck  plants  gprown  on  through  the  summer  are  the  most  suit- 
able, they  being  now  in  7  or  8-inch  pots.  Humboldti  corymbiflora 
has  large  white  flowers  like  a  Stephanotis,  the  bunches  being  large. 
The  Bride  is  very  flue  ;  Bridal  Wreath,  candidissima,  jasminoides, 
longiflora,  and  Yreelandi  are  the  best  whites ;  Brilliant,  elegans, 
and  leiantha  are  good  scarlets;  rosea  oculata,  blush;  intermedia, 
pink ;  umbellata,  rosy  blush ;  and  fiava,  pale  yellow. 

NOTES   ON  VILLA   AND   SUBURBAN    GARDENING. 

FLOWKB  OARDKK. 

Filling  the  Beds  for  the  YFtnter.— When  clearing  the  beds  of  their 
summer  occupants  aU  such  plants  as  Cineraria  maritima,  C.  acanthi- 
folia,  Golden  Pyrethmm,  Gh>lden  Thyme,  Golden  Japanese  Honey- 
suckle, Stachys  lanata,  Beet  (to  be  used  in  common  with  those  small 
plants  saved  in  the  kitchen  garden  as  advised),  Ajuga  reptans  rubra, 
hardy  Sempervivums,  and  Sedums,  and  any  other  hardy  lands,  should 
be  carefully  saved  and  worked  in  afresh.  With  these  may  be  asso- 
ciated small  Aucubas,  Thujas,  variegated  Hollies',  Betinoeporas, 
Yuccas,  variegated  Euonymuses,  and  other  easUy-moved  and  frost- 
enduring  plants.  These  may  be  arranged  either  in  groups  and  rings^ 
or  be  dotted  about  the  beds  according  to  their  respective  heights  and 
colours ;  the  above-mentioned  bedding  plants  in  the  first  instance 
to  be  used  for  edgings,  and  in  the  latter  for  a  g^undwork — that  is 
to  say,  should  fill  up  the  intervening  spaces,  and  also  form  the 
edgings.  Small  shrubs  suitable  for  bedding  can  be  obtained  at  a 
cheap  rate,  and  will  be  available  for  years,  the  frequent  removals 
checking  luxuriant  growth.  Much  may  be  done  without  them 
especially  if  a  quantity  of  Forget-me-not,  Limnanthee  Douglasii, 
ColHnsia  bicolor,  Bilenes,  Wallflowers,  and  Daisies  have  been  pre- 
pared. The  Pyrethmm  is  particularly  useful,  as  it  can  be  employed 
to  form  designs  as  in  the  summer  bedding,  filling  in  the  outer  spaces 
rather  closely  with  Ajuga,  Daisies,  Stachys,  Limnanthes,  and  Silenes, 
and  those  spaces  nearer  the  centre  with  Beet,  Collinsia,  Cineraria, 
Forget-me-not,  and  Wallflowers.  Suitable  for  dotting  are  small  pieces 
of  Iris  fcBtidissima  variegata,  golden  variegated  Lilium  candidum, 
and  Yuccas.  The  Pyrethmm  and  other  bright-coloured  plants  should 
be  employed  as  much  as  possible  next  to  the  turf,  dull  colours  failing 
in  effect ;  yet  Sempervivums  are  very  suitable  for  fringing  the  raised 
beds. 

A  good  arrangement  consists  of  an  edging  of  Pyrethmm,  next  this 
Ajuga,  behind  this  Stachys ;  the  remaining  space,  however  large* 
consisting  of  Forget-me-not,  and  dotted  among  this  either  the  varie- 
gated Iris  or  Tulips.  Another  mode  may  be  as  follows  : — An  outer  line 
or  ring  of  Gk>lden  Thyme,  next  either  red  Daisies,  Silenes,  or  Beet ; 
the  remaining  space  being  filled  with  Cinerarias,  among  which  may 


be  dotted  either  Hyacinths  or  the  Spanish  Iris.  A  third  may  consist 
of  a  broad  edging  of  either  red  Daisies  or  Ajuga,  among  which  are 
dotted  either  Crocuses  or  Snowdrops ;  next  another  broad  band  of 
either  Limnanthes,  Stachys,  or  pegged-down  Cinerarias,  vnih  Hya- 
cinths interspersed,  filling  up  the  centre  or  back  as  the  ease  may  be 
with  a  groundwork  of  either  Collinsia,  Beet,  or  dark  Wallflowers, 
among  which  might  be  dotted  either  Narcissuses  or  Tulips.  Many 
somewhat  similar  arrangements,  if  well  carried  out  with  good  plants 
and  bulbs,  should  the  winter  prove  of  average  severity,  will  even- 
tually prove  more  effective  and  pleasing  than  the  summer  bedding. 
Carpet  bedding,  where  the  outlines  of  the  designs  have  been  formed 
with  hardy  plants,  notably  the  Pyrethmm,  and  the  groundwork 
formed  with  a  hardy  plant  such  as  the  common  Stonecrop  or  Sedum 
glaucnm,  may  easily  be  made  effective  by  substituting  Ajuga  for  the 
Altemantheras,  Beet  for  the  Iresines  and  other  rather  tall  plants,  and 
the  Stachys  for  lighter-coloured  medium-height  plants.  Iris  (varie- 
gated). Golden  Lily,  Yuccas,  and  miniature  variegated  and  Conifers 
are  well  adapted  for  "  dotting."  With  these  materials  carpet  coloured 
beds  for  the  winter  may  yet  be  formed,  and  will  look  well  from  the 
commencement. 

Planting  JBu^f.— Headers  of  this  column  who  intend  to  plant  bulbs 
extensively  are  referred  to  the  instmctive  remarks  on  the  subject  by 
"  A  Station  Master  "  on  page  870  of  the  JoumaL  The  only  objec- 
tion to  beds  fllled  with  bulbs  as  there  recommended  or  otherwise  is 
their  bareness  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter.  This  bareness 
may  be  obviated  by  covering  Uie  beds  with  small  neat  branches  of 
evergreens  as  the  bulbs  are  placed  in.  Variegated  Hollies,  Aucubas, 
Berberises,  and  Ivies  of  the  tree  type  are  very  suitable,  and  should 
be  arranged  in  bands  and  carefully  pressed  into  the  soil  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  bulbs ;  they  will  retain  their  freshness  for  a  long  time, 
and  serve  to  protect  the  bulbs. 

OBBBNHOITSBS. 

Potting  Buibs.^ln  continuation  and  conclusion  of  remarks  on  this 
subject,  commenced  on  page  879,  mention  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
of  Amaryllis  formosissima.  Peacock  Iris,  Tropssolnm  tricolomm,  and 
Cyclamen  persicum,a8  all  are  included  in  most  advertised  collections. 
The  two  first  may  be  potted  either  singly  in  4-inch  pots,  or  three 
can  be  placed  in  6-inch  pots.  The  Tropssolum  if  moderately  strong 
may  receive  an  8-inch  pot,  and  the  Cyclamen  a  4-inch  pot,  or  still 
larger  if  of  good  size.  The  bulbs  of  the  first  and  the  fleshy  roots 
of  the  others  should  all  be  about  three  parts  buried  in  the  soil.  Care 
most  be  taken  to  pot  the  tubers  of  the  Tropsoolnm  the  right  way 
upwards,  and  also  to  avoid  breaking  its  delicate  thread-like  growth 
when  it  starts. 

A/Ur-treatment,^The  pots  containing  the  six  flrst-mentioned  kinds 
—viz..  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  and  Snowdrops, 
should  be  placed  on  a  cool  dry  bottom  in  the  open,  and  be  completely 
covered  to  the  depth  of  6  or  6  inches  wi^h  either  sifted  ashes,  saw- 
dust, or  cocoa-nut  fibre,  the  aim  being  to  have  the  pots  well  filled  with 
roots  previous  to  the  commencement  of  any  top  growth*  No  watering 
will  be  necessary  unless  the  soil  employed  be  very  dry.  The  remainder 
may  be  either  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  on  a  greenhouse  shelf,  and 
will  require  but  little  water  for  a  time.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
suggest  the  advisability  of  purchasing  either  the  general  collectiona 
as  advertised,  or  collections  of  different  kinds,  leaving  the  selection 
of  varieties  to  the  vendors^  as  this  will  be  found  to  be  by  far  the 
most  economical  procedure. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Veitch  dk  Sons,  Kingfs  Road,  Chelsea.— Cato/ojriie  of  JRotet, 
and  Liit  of  Iris  Kcmp/eri  Varieties.  «,       ,       ^     , 

Charles  Turner,  The  Boyal  Nurseries,  Slough.— Cato/<yiie  of  Roses 
and  Fruit  Trees.  ,        ^  , .         ^  ^ 

Eobert  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey.— £w^  of  Pgre- 
thrums  and  Potentillas.  ^     ,  ^  ^,  «.     , 

Osbom  dk  Son,  Fulham,  London,  BMj— Catalogue  of  Plants,  Shrubs, 

and  Trees,  , .         ^     ,  ,  „ 

Ormiston  dk  Benwick,  Mekoee,  Boxburghshire.— Coto/oyue  of  Forest 

and  Ornamental  Trees. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex.— Coto/oytis  qf  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Henry  Merry  weather.  The  Nurseries,  BonihwelL -^  Catalogue  <f 
Fruit  Trees. 
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(TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


\flM)ft\»SI 


%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unaToidably.  We  request  that 
no  one  •wiiil  write  priTatelj  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing 
so  sabjects  them  to  nnjostifiable  trooble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  nerer  send  aore  than  two  or  thrae  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  sheuld  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Addresses  {A  Deal  Corr«$pamdeHO'—V^nie  to  Merars.  Williun  Paul  &  Son, 
The  Nnnerias,  WalUum  Oross,  Herts,  (if.  L.  B.  L.  B.^.^We  are  unable  to 
snswer  your  qoestioa.  If  jon  write  to  Heasn.  T.  Green  &  Sons,  Smithfleld  Iron 
Works,  Leeds,  they  will  perhaps  be  able  to  gire  yoa  the  iDformation  yoa  require. 

Evergreen  Screen  Plant  (7Vn«).— There  is  none  eqnnl  for  your  purpose 
to  the  Ivy ;  and  Heders  Rfegneriana  has  fine,  large,  smooth,  deep  green  foliage. 

Lurge  Gooaeberrlea  (/cian).— Amongst  the  largest  are  London,  red; 
Catharina,  yellow ;  Bhiner,  green ;  and  Antagonist,  white ;  bnt  if  you  intend 
exhibiting  it  will  not  be  sate  to  gnw  one  Tsiiety  only  in  sscli  section. 

Honaenolatnre  (Old  AafriorAer).— We  are  obliged  by  your  letter.  We 
took  q>ecial  means  to  obtain  aocnrate  information  regarding  the  Melon,  and 
this  we  thoaght  was  sll  you  needed. 

Ferns  ($.  R,  8.).— Then  is  no  work  specially  devoted  to  the  Fsma  you 
mentioD,  but  yoa  will  find  moch  of  the  required  information  in  the  **  Qseenboose 
Manual,"  published  at  this  ofQce^  price  9d.,  oi  post  free  lOd. 

Peore  for  Wall  (R.  B.).—ThB  following  good  varieties  usually  ripen 
during  December  and  January :— Gk>n  Mor^eau,  Knight's  Monarch,  Ke  Plus 
Meorls,  Winter  Nelis,  ZAphlrin  CMgoire,  and  Hnyshe's  Prince  of  Wales.  They 
will  succeed  in  your  district. 

Blisters  on  Willow  (W.  Btgbte).— These  blisters  or  galls  are  the  work 
of  several  small  flies  in  the  genus  Ceicidomyia.  They  are  gnat-like  czentnres, 
and  their  tiny  wings  shine  with  prismatic  colouring  under  a  magnifier.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  rear  them,  for  they  are  much  infested  by  a  parasitic  fly  still 
smaller,  the  larva  of  which  starves  or  devours  the  one  that  is  flnt  tenant  of  the 
gall.    Finally  these  galls  become  lodging  places  for  sundry  Acari  or  mttee. 

Angle  for  Vinery  (J/.  J/.)  •—Whether  the  house  be  a  lean-to  or  span-roof 
the  best  angle  for  the  roof  is  4f^,  but  for  very  early  fordag  steepec^pitohed 
roofs  were  formerly  employed.  The  angle  must  be  calculated  from  the  base,  or 
the  slope  which  it  makes  with  the  base ;  the  base  line  and  height  in  the  centre 
of  a  spaa  or  back  wall  of  a  lean-to  being  equal,  oaloalatiDg  from  Uie  top  of  the 
upright  side  or  front  lights  when  the  angle  of  elevation  is  4b°, 

Training  Vines  in  Pots  (A  Young  Gnrdener).— The  canes  being  Intended 
to  be  trained  spindly  around  stakes  thc^  may  be  trained  before  starting,  as  it 
will  tend  to  arrest  the  flow  d  lbs  sap  to  Wm  exteemities.  the  point  of  the  cane 
being  kept  rather  lower  than  the  other  part  until  the  eyes  have  broken  along 
the  cane,  when  it  may  be  elevated.  If  for  a  trellis  the  canes  should  bo  de- 
pressed until  they  have  the  bads  well  broken,  and  then  be  secured  to  the 
trellis.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  not  a  suitable  Grape  for  early  forcing,  but 
succeeds  if  not  started  before  January  and  afforded  plenty  of  beat. 

Keeping  Pears  and  Apples  (F,  y.).— Tour  room  with  trelHsed  shrives 
will  answer  for  keeping  fruit,  although  there  is  no  means  of  affording  artificial 
beat,  the  fruit  being  laid  on  elesa  dry  straw  and  covered  with  straw  in  severe 
weather  so  m  to  exclude  frost  Do  not  remove  the  loose  bark  on  the  stsms 
of  outdoor  Vines  until  spring,  and  not  then  unless  it  is  necessary  to  dress  the 
rods  with  a  composition  to  prevent  mildew  and  insects  appearing. 

Wintering  Pelargoninm  Cuttliiga  (J.  J9.>.— The  house  In  which  Bssss 
are  forced  will  b<^  be  too  warm,  providing  you  can  afford  the  Pelargoniums 
positions  near  \he  glass  and  ventilators  so  as  to  secure  sturdy  growth  ;  but  if 
they  must  be  kept  at  a  distanoe  from  the  glass  tb^  will  beooaae  drawn  and 
weiUdy,  and  be  propostiouately  deteriorated  for  beddings  The  room  without  a 
flre  would  be  most  suitable,  removing  them  during  severe  weather  to  a  kitchen 
9t  ether  place  where  they  would  be  safe  from  frost.  It  would  not  answer  to 
place  them  in  a  cupboard  or  cellar  for  any  length  of  time.  For  the  Pelargonium 
cuttings  to  succeed  they  should  be  placed  in  a  house  at  this  season  with  a 
minimum  temperature  of  M^ ;  faUlng  this  you  liad  better  wA  prune  the  plant 
until  the  spring,  when  the  cuttings  idll  stdke  readily. 

Forcing  Seakale  (i>^afier).~You  give  us  no  data  as  to  the  proposed 
method  of  forcing,  but  we  presume  it  is  by  dung  or  other  fermenting  materials. 
Take  up  the  plants  with  all  the  roots  possible,  and  place  them  so  that  about 
five  crowns  can  be  covered  with  an  ordinary  Seakale  pot.  The  crowns  should 
be,  as  grown,  level  with  the  surface,  and  should  be  placed  so  as  to  be  covered 
with  fermenting  materials  by  the  let  (rf  Decembsrto  have  heads  for  catting  at 
Christmas.  If  forced  in  a  house  the  temperature  should  be  M''  to  60^,  and 
totrodoeed  at  the  time  iisiwsd  The  best  time  to  topdieis  an  indoor  Yine  border  is 
as  soon  as  the  foliage  shows  Indications  of  falling.  The*BOQDer  it  is  done  now  the 
better.  Liquid  manure  should  not  be  given  to  \  ioes  that  have  Grapes  hanging, 
nor  should  it  be  sppUed  when  they  are  at  rest,  but  during  growth. 

HyaeinUia  (Wd  JSUktcHbtry.—lt  von  order  the  *<earUest  varieties"  pot 
them  at  once  in  i-inch  pots,  covering  the  pots  6  inches  in  depth  with  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse,  leaf  soil,  or  ashes,  and  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  and 
growth  is  apparent  pfawe  them  on  the  shelf  of  a  house  having  a  temperature  of 
W>  to  05<>,  you  will,  we  think,  have  the  plants  in  flower  by  the  time  rsquirsd. 
Wteter  Aoonites  bsouIm  the  ssne  lieatsnsat  as  to  pottkig  snd  plunging,  but 
must  not  be  placed  in  a  wsrm  house.  The  best  mode  of  obtaining  good  pots  of 
Snowdrops  is  to  tahs  up  soms  established  clumps  of  the  single  variety,  pot  them, 
and  grow  them  on  the  shelf  of  a  light  greenhouse.  If  you  could  bury  the 
Hyadnths  in  a  heap  of  leaves  that  are  very  slightly  heated  the  growth  would  be 
aooelerated,  but  much  heat  is  dangorous. 


midaw  on  Roeoe  (E.  C.).— You  had  better  prune  the  plants  bsfbse  9oa 
place  them  in  the  house  or  frame,  then  most  or  all  of  the  affected  leaves  will  be 
removed  ;  then  paint  the  stems  with  sulphur  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  paint 
with  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap  and  a  little  tobacco  water.  A  little  suljrfmr 
falling  on  the  soil  is  not  injurious.  If  your  plants  when  growth  commences  are 
regularly  syringed  with  the  soft  soap  solution  as  rec<muittnded  by  Mr.  fiardnej 
they  will  be  kept  free  from  mildew.  We  have  seen  a  fungus  resembling  a  cob- 
web spread  over  the  surface  of  cocoa-nut  flbre  refuse  in  a  cloeo,  damp,  slightly 
heated  pit ;  but  in  a  well-heated  propagating  house,  or  when  the  material  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  is  very  rare  that  any  fungus  is  seen  on  it  to  do  injury.  The 
other  subject  to  which  you  reflnr  shall  have  our  at^ntion. 

Boee  for  Gtreenhonae  (Bra4ford  Reader),— K  MarAchal  Nisi  er  Ololre 
de  Dijon  Roise  would  succeed  in  your  house  provided  the  stem  was  nrotected 
from  the  beat  of  the  oistem.  The  soil  would  need  to  be  good,  and  copious 
supplies  of  water  would  be  required  in  the  inside  border.  In  all  probabUilgr  a 
Bose  would  do  equally  well,  and  perhaps  better,  worked  on  a  standard  Briar  wid 
planted  at  the  back  of  the  house  outside,  the  growth  being  brought  through 
the  wall  above  tlie  cistern ;  in  that  case  the  ston  of  the  Briar  would  nssd  pn^ 
tectiou  with  haybands.  A  Vine— Black  Hamburgh— would  grow  as  well  as  a 
Rose  in  the  Inside  border,  as  shoMru  in  your  sketch,  but  its  stem  would  need 
protecting  from  the  excessive  hei^  of  the  cistern.  Cannot  you  i^ant  in  toe 
front  of  the  house  and  train  the  Yine  uu  the  roof  ?  The  Rose  mav  be  planted 
in  November,  and  a  Yine  may  be  planted  at  the  same  time,  but  if  it  is  in  a  pot 
spring  planting  is  prefecable  just  ss  tho  bods  sie  oommsncing  growth. 

Oworeroppliyr  Vines  (/.  ig.).—Overcropping  is  a  relative  term.  We  have 
seen  Yines  deddedly  overcropped  wheu  not  bearing  more  than  half  a  pound 
of  fndt  to  each  foot  of  rod,  while  other  Yines  were  not  overcropped  with  three 
times  that  weight  of  fruit.  If  your  Ytoes  are  rsallj  healthy*  with  active  wodbt^ 
short-jointed  wood,  and  thick  leathery  foliage,  the  crop  you  name  is  not  by  any 
means  heavy.  How  many  rods  have  you  in  the  space  of  roof  mentioned  ?  If 
the  rods  are  closer  to  each  other  than  3  feet,  and  the  laterals  from  them  are 
not  more  tlum  a  foot  apart,  your  Yines  are  overcrowded,  and  the  leaves  will 
not  be  well  developed,  as  thsy  have  not  been  fnUy  exposed  to  Mis  sun,  nsr  will 
the  wood  be  matured.  Under  these  oonditions  the  Yines  will  not  be  really 
healthy,  though  th^  may  grow  luxuriantly,  and  are  therefore  not  able  to  perfect 
their  crops.  We  suspect  we  have  eaggested  the  chief  cause  of  your  Grapes  net 
colouring,  and  the  evil  would  be  sggravaved  by  the  insufBcieat  ventilation  to 
which  you  allude. 

Myrtle  IHseaaed  (RU^numd).— The  leaves  seat  to  us  appear  to  be 
injured  ^  the  ravages  of  thrips,  though  the  evidences  of  their  presence  ass 
obliterated  bv  washing  with  water.  The  leaves  of  the  tree,  if  at  all  Uke  those 
sen^  will  all  rail.  Syringe  tiie  tree  with  a  sohition  of  4  ozs.  of  soft  soap  Assolved 
inagaUonof  water,  to  whioh  is  sdded  a  quarter  of  apint  of  tobaooo  water.  The 
Uee  being  thoroughly  wetted,  both  on  the  imder  and  upper  side  of  the  leaves* 
ahow  the  mixture  to  become  dry  upon  the  tree,  and  then  wash  it  off  with  water 
at  a  temperature  of  1S0°.  In  a  week  repeat  the  washing  or  syringing  with  tte 
tobacco  water  and  soft  soap  solution,  and  syringe  the  tree  twice  a  day  afterwards 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  with  water,  keeping  the  soil  no  more  thsn  moist,  as  the 
demands  of  the  head  will  be  at  a  minknura,  and  avoid  a  wet  state  of  tiie  soil 
through  the  winter. 

Tomatoes  for  a  Oool  Home  (R,  0. 1^.).— With  us  ss  with  you,  Hatha- 
way's  Excelsior  proves  a  somewhat  lights:  oKipfM  than  either  Dwarf  Orange- 
field  or  the  Old  Red,  but  the  fruits  are  of  better  appearance  and  superior  quality. 
As  you -prefer  weight  to  fine  qaality  and  shape  you  will  certainly  do  well  to 
either  grow  more  of  the  above  older  varieties,  or  to  sdd  Barley's  Defianos  and  a 
few  for  trial  of  Conqueror.  Barley's  is  apparently  a  good  selection  of  Large 
Bed  (or  as  you  have  it  Old  Rsd>,  and  is  a  heavy  cropping  variety,  very  suitable 
far  a  cool  house.  The  colour  of  the  Conqueror  is  a  glossy  vermilion,  in  the  wsy 
of  but  superior  to  thst  of  Acme  and  Yick's  Criterion,  neither  of  which  were 
liked  in  tho  nmrkets  at  one  time.  This  prejudice  may  by  this  time  havs  been 
overcome,  at  all  events  the  Conqoerer  is  of  the  three  the  most  likely  to  effect  this 
fovourable  change  of  opinion.  It  is  certainly  a  heavily-cropping,  easily-grown, 
eariy  variety. 


Car  Qavden  (IT.  V.).— Your  qnesUeo  as  put  is  almost 
aUe,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  qrstem  of  culture 
pursued.  Perhaps  the  following  table  of  **  seeds  required  for  a  garden  of  1  acre,** 
eactrsctedfromtte&ar(jnitfr/yeari}e«ut,wiilbeof  seritoetoyou;  the  quantitiss 
san  be  incressed  or  diminished  according  to  the  extent  of  ground  at  your  dis- 
posal :— Peas,  6  quarts ;  Beans,  9  quarts  ;  Kidney  Beans,  1  pint ;  Scarlet  Rurmers, 
1  pint ;  Cabbage,  early,  S  oas. ;  Savoy,  1  os. ;  TImssBh  Sprouts,  I  os. ;  Gaaliflowsr, 
1  ox.  in  two  varieties ;  Broccolii,  3  ozs.  in  four  varieties ;  Borecole,  2  oes. ;  Cabbage, 
Bed,  \  oz. ;  Kohl  Rabi,  ^  os. ;  Onions,  4  oxs. ;  Carrots,  8  oxs. ;  Turnips,  White, 
Soas. :  Turnips.  Yellow,  1  os. ;  Celery,  h  es- :  Spiaach,  h  pint;  Beet.  Bed«  1  os.  ; 
Beet,  Sil?cr,  j  oz.;  Leek,  1  os. ;  Parsnip,  3  oss. ;  Salsi^,  I  oz.;  Skirret,  Jox. ; 
Scorzonera,  «  oz. :  Bndive.  1  oz. ;  Lettuce,  3  ozs.  in  two  varieties ;  Badish,  Long , 

SpUit;  Badish,  Tumipk4ph>t;  MiMtsrd.  ^  pint ;  Cress, |  pint ;  Panky, ouried. 
oz.;  Potatoes,  early,  in  two  sorts,  l^  bushel ;  Potatoes,  late,  in  two  sorts, 
bushels ;  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  1  gallon ;  Garlic,  A  lb. ;  Shallots,  1  Xk. ;  Sweet 
and  Pot  Herbs,  of  sorts,  1  os. ;  Rhubarb,  of  sorte,  Si  roots.  To  the  above  add 
one  packet  of  each  of  the  decorative  and  garnishing  plants  you  name  in  your 
list. 

Applee  for  ICarkot  (P.  €htie{).—ln.  reply  to  your  request  tor  names  eC 
**  two  hondssd  late  sorts  of  dsssert  and  kitchen  Apples  of  good  siss  and  a^ 
pearance,  in  u?e  from  October  to  Hay  for  market  purposes,"  our  reply  is  that 
we  decline  the  r»<poaslMlHy  of  reoommending  anyone  So  plant  so  many  varieties 
for  the  pmrpose  in  question.  We  presume  you  want  two  hundsed  tiess,  bat 
you  do  not  say  so,  and  you  could  not  possibly  make  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
plant  so  many  varieties.  Instead  of-  naming  two  hundred  ws  naeie  fifty  mrie 
ties,  thirty  for  cuUaary  and  twenty  for  dessert  purposss,  that  are  Ukely  to  ta 
profitable ;  but  if  we  were  planting  as  many  torees  ss  you  propose  we  should  not 
melude  raate  than  half  the  varietiss  here  named,  or  at  least  should  only  have 
one  Sree  each  of  many  of  them  toiMX>ve  their  adapliahiilty  to  the  soU  and  distriot. 
The  first  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  varieties  named  in  each  section  are  the  most 
Uksly  to  prove  satisfactory,  and  those  we  should  |daat  in  the  gwattst 
DeeserU—Cox'B  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  (Oolden  Winter  P« 
main),  Oolden  Beinette,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Court  Pendu  Plat,Scariet  Pear- 
main,  Bsrceloaa  Pearmaln,  LodgMDom  Bearmaln,  Baatsr's  Pesnnain,  Wanstall, 
Stunner  Pippin,  Nonpareil,  Dutch  Mignonne.  Herefordshire  (Royal)  Pearmaln, 
Aromatto  BoMst,  ClaMate  Psamaln,  Winter  Pearmaln,  ilosriet  OMftea. 
Melon  Apple,  and  Msnnlngton's  Pesrmain.  Many  good  doissrt  Apnlssan  vsn 
small,  but  the  above  possess  either  size,  colour,  or  quality  in  commnation  with 
fvse-bsssiag  psopsrtlss.  CuHmnf  ^fgrisa— Wsrasr^  King,  Damelssr*S  IsidHag 
(sold  m  Wellingtonin  the  south).  Beauty  of  Kent,  Bcklinvllle  SsedUng*  Alfidsfeoa. 
Stirling  (?astle.  Round  Winter  Nonsuch,  Striped  Beefing,  Brabant  Belleflsnr, 
CKwssbstiy  Apple  (gxewn  laigsly  isr  the  Londoa  msdhst), 
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-r,  Fngmm  Fnlino,  NoKkgin  flnnMog,  KMtWi  ItUtuM^st.  Utoriii  Kmntl, 
' ■"'—  ""-'KGpeeittiig,WliiterCeilUB,Liid/HBMilktr, 


lalbiDr, 

«,Baitot 


_     .«  ifeMMidtiM  Itie  pluMng  c 

dagf  ooahBOM  btfsm  Um  Tom»  bImU an msdi  mnliMiid,  una 

.--jilnaHnnekrk.    Aar  •■r*l«  pCnU  nr  bs  tnlMA  tnMablj, 

dtbar  llulr  or  Id  ai^t,  ia  IS-lDcb  poU ;  lUka  tba  plaati  and  place  Urns  en 
lis  (vpgafta  lid*  of  the  booH  tm  tb«  iince  !•  waBteil  for  plaats  obtained  bom  a 
annairT  iovtiir.  br  «hirta  tfmn  *  nup  will  tH  let  on  Uihd»  and  failb^  a  better 
'  iride  nUmr  to  rtpta.  It  tb«a  li  anr 
Id  tb«  CnCBmbna.  an*  plant  (be  waranc 


JC  Um  «woalU  ildh    Tba  lataM  plantad  in  bath  IntancH 

will  -vtrj  pnlmblj  ta  found  moiC  proBUbta  ■  In  Un  long  run,"  H  Uh  giowtb 
— '"  be  itrongec  and  cleaaer  owing  lo  tlw  tociaaw  of  aolar  beat  (which  oagbt 
Sa  talon  adraoMgc  ot  I17  cloalng  early),  and  a  corrvpoodlng  decnaM  In 
tidal  beat  II  oniipad  aad  tmtad  rMtmallr  Um  plan^  oogbt  to  conUnas 
rla«  tul  MrlMii  tba  laiBmar.  Yte  sboold,  boini«r,  irinBa  fin  to  mm 
ttai  batok  at  planU  of  bott  OiKinibon  and  Tonutiw  to  follow  ttaaa  Ont 
lied,  aa  taabu  Bun  lUalr  Is  pndiua  beaikr  awl  (u|iHiaT  arof  lo  Uioae 
lUx  obtalnad  from  ranOTAtod  old  ptabta»  Wban  prapartaw  your  pita  tor 
e  kind  flrrt  tin  tbe  bottom  lo  aa  to  qolu  bary  tbe  pipci  wtth  broken  btlcia 

lar,  orer  tlKBH  riaoB  ■  laref  o(  ' '" 

Itrta  iTOjfc  and  rat(«  ftaA  1 


tba  Up  TMlUaton  tarty,  and  irbgn  Um  pMkB  I*  dry,  wtaleb  would 
mld-d^,  lightly  broab  the  tlowera  with  a  oamel'a-hair  briuh.    The 
■lioDid  reoelie  abnnt  f  tilglwr  tbrnughout,  a  mm*  molit  atniotphen  iu»  urm 
nialDtafned.    Ton  eboald  cmeftillr  read  tbe  remark!  on  Cucombet  calCmo  b 
Mr.  atepben  CaaHs  on  pie<  U8. 

Nam**  of  Fmlt  M.  Adf^rOt).— The  Apple  is  Pine  Qolden  I^ppln.  (VTrai 
—  -    -     -  •,..^ DImH[o^^;l»)edlln^t;S,KlngofthePl^p^ns;l."-- 


.l,Natkn 

IDIBPC ',  B,  Blenbnn  iipi 

junj;lt,Fi|xiHd'Alan^n 

?rlnceaa  RmiU.    {.C.  W.  I 

i,  Braddick'A  KoDpArcll ; 

!ocUerippln.siidNr>.!'l 

ITamaa  of  PI*Mt*  < 


(O.  c 


1,  Banrri  de  CifilannoBt:  I.Cnmtede 


'«n.k.rHppla; 


3t  nco^lK ;  they  nu 


>y  be  l««l  TSdet 
1  nMoMea  Chlrllla  Blaaobe.  (r.  O 
■        1  Pippin. 


Midmiln:  B,  Panleam  plteatoDi  TafleRstciH;  4,  GytanagramBU  peraviaoa  aMT- 
rophyUa;  t,  Selaglnella stolonUoi* ^  S.  Tbeapeclmcn  wulDmStcient  ror IdenlJB- 
catiOD.  y,R.  (Tmyj^firf).—!,  Apparently  Imperfect Ipeclmeua of  GoDloxibleblliln 
mbanrli^ulstmii :  J,  Pterit  longirDlla;  3  and  t  UTto  lno  much  cnnhed  to  be 
iccognEsaUe.     (B.  C.  0.).— Medltago  ochlnna.     (H.  //.  r.)— ftancoa  mxKim. 


POOLTRr,  PfOEOn,  AHD    BEE    CHRONICLE. 
ROTATION  FOR  CROPPING  LIGHT  SOILS. 

ICoMiitmd  frmn  pag*  d9S.) 
In  coQcttidiDg  tbe  subject  of  rotntiona  for  ligbt  soils  we  propoGe 
mere  pMtioaltrly  to  refer  b>  tmt  deacriptiona  of  luid  which  we 
b«Te  not  jet  tonched  npon— Ti«.,  tbe  light  thin  weak  land,  often 
found  Bt  a  yer;  high  altitade,  and  ovetljing  tbe  great  oolite  or 
Batli  freestone  rock,  and  Icnown  ai  "  (tone  brash,"  and  wUch  is 
found  in  particnlar  districts,  inch  as  the  elevated  plains  like  those 
in  Qloacesterahire  called  the  Cotswolds,  and  in  yarions  other 
coanties,  eapeciall;  in  the  western  and  north-western  portions  of 
the  kingdom.  Althoufch  these  soils  are  ver^  thin,  ;et  the?  are 
dt7  in  the  winter,  aSoiding  excellent  l;ing  toi  sheep — in  fact, 
apon  ttteas  loils  aie  to  be  seen  lomB  of  the  Qneat  loDg-wovlM 


sheep,  In  proof  of  which  are  tlie  Cotswolds,  taking  their  name 
from  the  district  of  which  they  axe  natives.  The  other  soils, 
wliich  we  feel  bound  to  recogaite  m  being  of  the  giestsst  in- 
of  all  the  light  soils,  are  the  gtarels,  in  proof  of  which 
we  And  them  when  fa^Tonrabi;  situated  as  to  climate,  Ice.,  makii^ 
a  higher  lent  t!uui  any  other  tight  land.  They  are  met  with  in 
:1;  all  the  coanties  to  some  extent,  bat  mo*  partiGiilsriy  we 
find  tbem  in  the  sooth  and  -sovtli-esstem  districts,  where  they 
are  called  the  home  of  tbe  fat  sheep,  lambs,  and  bullocks,  which 
snppl;  the  metropolitan  and  other  laiga  t«wn  marketa  with  some 
of  the  ciioiceat  and  lieat  qnalitiea  of  tUMt  raised  in  tba  kingdom. 
Now,  these  grayels  arc  tonnd  ocenning  het«  and  tbere  in  the 
Tales  on  the  side  of  river  conises,  and  at  the  months  of  riyeis, 
and  not  unfrequently  skirting  tlie  seaside.  We  hare  notioed  that 
these  gravels  are  generally  situated  nest  to  tke  water  meadows 
in  most  of  the  districts  where  tbe  mixed  soils  oocnr,  and  this  cir- 
cnmstance  goes  far  to  characterise  the  style  of  management  and 
rolatiotis  which  prevail  in  tbe  tillage  of  s«ch  land. 

We  will,  wiUMnt  further  enlarging  npon  tbe  subject,  proceed 
to  give  the  rotations  adopted,  and  which  we  recomaiend,  taliiiig 
first  the  "  stone  Inash  "  soils ;  and  tor  the  purpose  of  illastiation 
we  will  again  take  a  farm  of  160  acres,  sitsated  on  the  open 
plains  without  downaor  meadows,  becanss  in  the  absence  of  these 
we  most  apportion  a  certain  area  for  Saintfeio,  Laoeme,  Jic,  for 
it  mutt  be  rememberad  that  these  toil*  do  not  alwmjrs  Mtswer  in 
permanent  paatsre  or  down  so  well  aa  oluUk  soils,  dierefore  in 
arranging  onr  rotation  60  acres  most  be  in  Baintfoin,  tc  Cor 
rotation  will  be  as  we  reconmend  it,  five-conne — vii^  let, 
Wheat  j  2nd,  Barley  or  Oats  ;  3id,  green  cro|n  and  roots  ;  1th, 
Bwl^  or  Oats  ;  Gib,  Clover  and  Grass.  If,  however,  an  extra 
number  of  sheep  are  leqolred  to  be  kept  a  large  flock  will  require 
a  more  extensive  provision  of  gieea  food,  in  which  case  Hie  rota- 
tion sbonld  be — Ist^  Wheat ;  2nd,  green  crops  and  roots ;  3id, 
Lent  com  ;  lib,  Cloret  and  Grasses ;  Bth,  old  lea.  We  will  take 
the  flrst-nnmed  rotation  as  adapted  for  a  Sock  of  a  moderate  site 
and  a  large  Iain  at  cereals.  First  course  Wheat,  80  acres,  danged 
and  sown  at  one  ploughing  and  pfeatiog.  Scnond  oourse  Lent 
corn,  80  acres,  autumn  fallowed  or  suifacenilaaneil,  in  order  that 
the  com  ma;  be  sown  early  in  tbe  spring,  uid  this  ia  of  leading 
importenoe  on  such  dr;  soil.  Tlie  Lent  com,  however,  sboold 
be  manared  by  artificials,  sny  1  ^  cwt.  of  Peruvian  gtumo  and  2  ant. 
bono  superpbosphala  per  acre,  applied  by  the  drill  with  tbe  seed. 
In  case,  however,  of  any  portion  of  this  lain  btaog  extia  fonl  it 
sboold  be  pared  end  bomed  in  the  antamn  ;  it  would  then  require 
no  artilicia!  manure,  as  the  ashes  would  be  quite  equal  to  prodnee 
an  abundant  crop  of  either  Oats  or  Barley,  but  more  eapeciall; 
drcgc,  because  in  case  the  crop  sboold  lie  laid  or  lodged  it  would 
not  injure  the  qoality  of  the  grain  so  much  as  it  woald  a  crop  of 
Barley.  Third  conree  grewi  crops  and  roots,  86  acres,  of  which 
40  acres  should  be  teeded  with  Bye,  Trifoliam,  and  Telcbes  in 
certain  proportions  upon  the  cleanest  land,  and  the  foulest  to  be 
antamn -fallowed  for  Swedes,  Tamips,  Thoaaand-beaded  Cabbage, 
or  Rape.  Tbe  same  sorts  of  reots  will  also  be  grown  after  tbe 
green  crops,  as  Mangolds,  Carrots,  lea.,  do  not  osoally  succeed  as 
a  rule  upon  the  high  coid  hills.  Fourth  cooiee  80  acres,  50  acres 
of  whicb  may  be  seeded  for  Bariey,  tlw  lematning  30  acrsa  to  be 
seeded  with,  drege  after  the  latest  feeding  of  i«ots,  which  should 
be  cleared  oS  by  the  1st  of  May  at  the  lateiL  Fifth  coone 
80  acres,  to  bs  seeded  in  1^  Lent  com ;  lOacrss  with  Bed  ClovCr, 
Alsike,  and  Oiant  Saiotloin  ;  and  40  acrM  with  Dutch  Clover, 
Saeldbig,  and  Pacey's  Perennial  Bye  Grass,  these  seedings  to  be 
revetsed  at  tbe  next  rotation.  This  course  of  cropping  is  better 
adapted  for  a  dry  or  wetber  flock  than  for  breeding  ewes,  becanse 
greater  numbers  can  be  kept  for  tbe  feeding  ofi  roots  In  good 
time  for  Lent  corft,  and  a  lesser  number  for  grass  feeding  in  the 
SMnaer  months.    The  second  rotaUon  as  abave  named,  and  salted 
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for  a  large  flock  of  breediog  ewes,  is  also  a  fire-course,  and  will 
be  cropped  as  follows  : — First  course,  80  acres  of  Wheat  after 
Clover,  and  part  Turnips  fed  off  ;  second  courie,  80  acres,  green 
crops  in  part,  and  followed  by  roots ;  third  course,  Lent  com, 
80  acres,  part  Barley  and  part  drege  ;  fourth  course,  80  acres, 
seeded  half  with  CloTcrs  and  half  with  grasses,  as  before  stated  ; 
fifth  course,  of  80  acres  old  lea,  will  be  40  acres  of  Clovers,  to  be 
cut  for  hay  or  fed  by  sheep  ;  and  40  acres  of  grasses,  to  be  fed 
off  until  midsummer,  then  ploughed-up  and  seeded  for  Turnips,  to 
be  fed  off  by  sheep  eating  cake,  &c. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  and  important  courses  of 
cropping  adapted  for  the  gravel  soils,  much  of  which,  especially 
as  they  are  for  the  most  part  situated  in  the  south  and  south- 
eastern districts,  in  a  climate  favourable  not  only  for  the  growth 
of  full  crops  of  cereals,  but  famous  for  the  abundant  root  crops, 
which  as  a  rule  are  grown  upon  them.  The  exceptions  are  those 
gravels  having  a  hard  conglomerate  of  gravel,  like  concrete,  just 
under  the  plough,  which,  however,  when  broken  through  by  the 
steam  power  subisoiler  generally  becomes  a  useful  porous  soil. 
The  four-course  or  old  Norfolk  rotation  generally  prevails,  and 
all  things  considered  we  cannot  advise  any  other  rotation,  except 
a  deviation,  which  will  be  explained,  but  still  leaving  it  a  four- 
course.  In  order  to  describe  it  we  will  again  assume  the  farm  to 
be  450  acres  in  extent ;  the  pasture  land  l^ing  50  acres,  leaves  for 
cultivation  400  acres.  The  course  is — first.  Wheat  of  100  acres, 
sown  out  of  Clover  lea,  and  yard  dunged,  one  half  of  which  being 
laid  out  upon  the  ybung  seeds  in  the  previous  winter  or  early 
spring  months,  the  other  half  being  laid  out  immediately  before 
ploughing  and  pressing  for  Wheat.  The  object  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  to  have  the  dung  when  laid  on  in  a  fresh  and  vaJuable 
condition.  After  Wheat  comes  the  second  course  of  100  acres  for 
green  crops  and  roots,  and  when  these  soils  are  free  from  conch, 
which  they  are  usually,  20  acres  would  be  after  harvest  in  Italian 
Rye  Grass,  having  been  seeded  in  the  Wheat  at  spring  time.  This 
furnishes  abundance  of  food  for  ewes  and  youog  lambs  up  to 
Christmas  ;  it  is  then  ploughed  deep  and  pressed.  After  harvest 
10  acres  of  Bye  is  sown,  20  acres  of  Triiolium  (two  sorts),  and 
20  acres  of  early  and  late  Winter  Vetohes.  The  root  crops  will 
follow  the  50  acres  deeply  ploughed  after  Italian  Grass,  which 
will  be  cropped  with  20  acres  of  Mangold  and  Carrots  without 
ploughing  tne  land,  but  only  using  the  scarifier  to  keep  it  clean 
and  moist,  and  no  dung  to  be  applied,  only  artificial  manures 
with  the  drill.  After  feeing  off  the  Bye,  Trifolium,  and  Vetohes, 
Swedes  and  Turnips  will  be  sown  as  fast  as  the  land- is  cleared, 
and  sowing  Swede  seed  up  to  the  20th  of  June.  Common  Tur- 
nips after  Siat  date.  This  also  will  be  dressed  with  drill  manure 
only.  Third  course  100  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oate  or  drege  in 
the  following  proportions  in  a  favourable  season — 30  acres  of 
the  land  cleared  early  to  be  Wheat,  30  acres  for  Barley,  and 
40  acres  for  White  Oats  or  drege.  This  should  be  sown  not  later 
than  the  Ist  of  May,  as  the  root  land,  when  a  full  winter  flock  of 
early  ewes  and  lambs,  both  of  homed  Dorsets  or  early  Downs,  will 
be  nearly  or  quite  all  sent  to  market,  both  lambs  and  ewes  likewise, 
because  we  have  seen  it  done  many  years  in  succession. 

This  rotation  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  growing  large  crops 
of  food  in  summer  and  consuming  them  chie^  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  because  the  bullocks  in  the  boxes  are  provided  for  by  one- 
third  of  the  root-crop  pulled  away,  the  remainder  fed  off  by  the 
earliest  and  best  sheep  that  can  be  bought,  and  eating  both  cake 
and  Beans  during  the  whole  time ;  the  young  cattle  in  winter  and 
spring  receiving  Rye,  Trifolium,  Yetohes,  and  Clover,  maintaining 
them  in  an  improving  and  probationary  state  until  they  go  into 
the  boxes  for  winter  feeding.  The  fourUi  course  of  100  acres  will 
be  Clover,  50  acres  of  bro^  and  Alsike,  and  50  acres  of  Dutoh 
Trefoil  and  Suckling  mixed,  to  be  reversed  in  the  next  rotation. 
The  Clovers  will  be  cut  for  hay  in  part,  and  cut  green  for  feeding 
cattle  under  cover  on  the  other  part.  The  Dutoh,  &c.,  will  be  cut 
for  lamb  hay,  which  is  the  only  bay  really  adapted  for  them, 
being  very  soft  and  fine.  Under  this  system  very  few  sheep  will 
be  kept  in  summer,  and  these  being  some  tegs  or  ewes  to  take  ram 
early  for  the  winter  feeding.  We  have  to  name  another  variation 
in  the  four-course,  for  when  the  land  is  in  high  condition,  a  Im^e 
quantity  of  cake,  &c.,  having  been  consumed,  the  course  may  be 
somewhat  altered,  particularly  after  the  land  has  been  marled,  or 
clayed  and  chalkea,  to  give  it  a  little  more  staple,  10  acres  of  the 
Red  Clover  lain  may  be  cropped  with  early  Potatoes  instead,  and 
the  same  quantity  with  wmter,  not  spring.  Beans;  and  also 
10  acres  of  early  Peas  to  be  picked  early  for  market  if  situated 
near  towns,  otherwise  for  feeding  lambs,  &c.  The  Wheat  crops  on 
this  soil  and  rotation  may  with  advantage  be  the  best  white  sorts, 
such  as  Essex,  Rough  chaff,  Champion,  and  Chidham. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 
Both  Labour  is  now  chiefly  employed  in  preparing  for  and  drilling 


of  Wheat,  but  on  the  warm  dry  soils  the  seed  time  is  often  deferred 
to  the  end  of  November  and  early  part  of  December ;  for  it  is  fre- 
quently found  that  during  the  dry  weather,  like  that  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  some  time  past,  the  horse  labour  can  be  emploved  with 
advantage  in  continuing  the  work  on  the  autumn  fallows.  The  home 
farmer  may  be  assured  that  it  is  best  to  make  the  most  of  this  work 
during  suitable  weather  in  the  autumn,  for  there  is  always  more  or 
less  uncertainty  in  obtaining  favourable  weather  for  cleaning  the 
land  in  the  spring  months ;  besides  which,  every  period  brings  ita 
labour  required  into  prominent  notice.  It  is  therefore  well  to  make 
available  the  first  opportunity  by  fallowing  and  clearing  the  stubbles 
in  the  autumn.  This  idea  cannot  always  be  carried  out  upon  the  cold 
hill  farms,  nor  yet  on  flat,  strong,  and  low-lying  land,  for  October  is 
the  best  seed  time  for  Wheat  upon  both  these  soils.  Carting  and 
storing  the  Mangolds  and  other  root  crops  will  afford  partial  employ- 
ment for  some  horses.  It  should,  however,  be  a  matter  of  foresight 
by  the  home  farmer  as  to  whether  the  roots  will  all  be  required  at  the 
farmstead,  for  unless  that  is  the  case  hand  labour  only  need  be  em- 
ployed in  neaping  and  pitting  the  roots  in  the  field  where  they  grew, 
and  where  they  will  be  fed  by  sheep  on  the  land.  In  the  event  of 
any  pott  ion  being  required  for  cattle  in  the  sheds  and  boxes  the  roots 
may  be  carted  to  the  premises  at  a  later  period  when  the  Wheat  has 
all  been  sown  and  the  horses  more  at  leisure.  If  any  hindrance  to 
the  ordinary  horse  labour  of  the  farm  should  arise  some  of  them  may 
be  employed  in  collecting  earth  from  the  roadsides,  banks,  and  borders 
of  the  fields,  Ac,  and  made  up  into  an  elongated  heap  with  cone- 
shaped  top,  and  covered  with  bavins  or  hedge  trimmings,  or  anything 
which  will  keep  the  earth  dry.  It  will  then  be  ready  at  any  time  for 
breaking  down  and  screening  in  readiness  for  being  used  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cattle  boxes,  pig  pens,  Ac,  for  absorbing  the  liquid  manure  and 
keeping  the  animals  healthy  at  the  same  time.  For  many  years^  we 
in  our  practice  used  over  a  hundred  cartloads  per  annum  made  into 
manure  by  the  cattle,  and  the  home  farmer  must  bear  in  mind  that 
one  cartlo^  of  saturated  earth  as  above  stated  is  equal  in  manuring 
value  to  two  loads  of  straw-made  manure. 

Hand  Labour. — ^Trenching  in  the  meadows,  hedging  and  ditching, 
banking,  Ac,  will  be  going  on  in  the  enclosea  districts,  also  the  cut- 
ting and  converting  of  the  underwood  in  the  woodlands  and  rows 
may  now  be  done  to  advantaee.  The  land,  too,  as  fast  as  the  Wheat 
is  sown  upon  the  heavy  lands,  should  be  carcinlly  water-furrowed, 
and  where  there  is  but  little  fall  care  should  be  taken  to  excavate  the 
bottom  of  the  water  furrows,  not  only  deep  enough  to  clear  out  the 
land  furrows,  but  to  deepen  them  sufficiently  for  the  water  to  fall 
into  the  ditohes  of  its  own  gravity.  This,  however,  cannot  always  be 
so  correctly  done ;  it  is  therefore  the  best  pUm  to  look  at  the  work 
again  after  heavy  rains,  for  accumulated  water  may  then  be  let  off. 
Shepherds  in  every  district  have  now  important  work  to  perform. 
The  fatting  sheep  will  still  be  folded  upon  Turnips  or  Cabbaffes. 
receiving  half  a  pound  of  oilcake  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  cracked 
Beans  each  per  day ;  where,  however,  the  Beans  are  omitted  the  best 
Clover  hay  snould  be  supplied  in  moderation,  and  increased  as  the  season 
advances.  The  EEampshire  down  ewes  in  most  instances  will  by  this 
have  the  rams  removed  from  the  floc^.  The  long-wooUed  flocks  will 
still  require  the  rams  to  remain  with  them  for  another  month  or  more 
from  this  time,  because  the  lambs  will  not  be  required  to  fall  until 
the  spring  mss  is  nearly  or  quite  ready  for  the  ewes.  The  homed 
Dorset  and  Somerset  ewes  are  now  lambing  fast— at  least,  all  the  best 
and  earliest  flocks.  It  is  a  most  interesting  sight  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  breed  of  sheep.  For  a  long  numSer  of  years  it  was  our 
pride  and  our  pleasure  to  possess  them ;  therefore  we  are  induced  to 
say  that  we  consider  a  well-bred  flock  of  these  animals,  with  nuiiie« 
reus  twin  lambs  at  their  side,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  enter- 
taining objects  to  be  met  with  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  sheep 
stock.  We  can  therefore  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  the  home 
farmer,  where  the  soil  and  climate  is  dry  and  favourable,  both  for 
profit  and  their  ornamental  appearance  in  the  parklands  ana  pastures 
belonging  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  we  have  generally  found 
that  they  have  been  pleased  to  see  and  possess  them  as  part  of  the 
sheep  stock  of  the  estate.  As  fast  as  the  lambs  arrive  we  place  the 
ewes  and  lambs  upon  Italian  Rye  Grass  growins  in  the  Wheat 
stubbles,  which  we  sow  on  the  Wheat  in  the  spring,  oeoanse  we  have 
found  that  the  ewes  will  give  more  milk  on  this  grass  than  when 
feeding  on  any  other  food :  in  fact,  we  have  on  some  occasions  sold 
fat  lambs  at  Christmas  ot  the  beet  quality  when  they  have  had  no 
other  food,  either  ewes  or  lambs.  Cattle  of  all  ages  which  are  kept 
as  either  store  or  dairy  stock  should  now  receive  some  Cabbages  on 
the  pastures  daily  to  supplement  the  grass,  which  is  now  eetting 
short,  unless  where  specially  reserved  for  late  feeding.  All  the  cart 
horses  and  young  animals  of  different  ages,  especially  this  year's 
weaned  colte,  should  have  a  portion  of  roots  with  their  com  and 
other  dry  fodder.  Carrots  being  the  best ;  but  Swedes  will  serve  a 
good  purpose  untU  the  spring,  at  about  the  March  month,  when 
Mangolds  will  be  best  for  fee£ng  until  the  Rve,  Ac,  is  ready.  No 
horses  should  receive  more  than  10  or  12  Its.  of  roote  per  day,  given 
in  two  portions,  which  will  keep  them  healthy. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  DAIRY  SHOW. 

Thb  fifth  annual  Show  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association 
was  opened  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  and 
doses  to-morrow  (Friday).    It  is  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  best 
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Show  yet  held  by  the  Association,  the  large  hall  bein^  well  filled. 
The  BxhibiUon  comi>ii8e8  dairy  cattle  and  all  descriptions  of  dairy 
produce,  with  the  rarious  implements  and  appliances  connected  with 
its  manufacture.  Goats,  poultry,  and  Pigeons  are  also  included, 
while  space  is  also  deyoted  to  bees  and  honey.  Prize  drawings  and 
plans  for  a  dairy  farm  homestead  are  on  riew,  and  there  is  the  usual 
miscellaneous  collection  of  articles  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
farm  or  dairy. 

The  liye  stock  in  the  dairy  classes  number  nearly  three  hundred, 
and  comprise  a  yaluable  collection  of  animals.  Most  of  the  classes 
were  well  filled,  but  the  Channel  Island  classes  especially  so,  and  it 
was  here  where  the  most  keen  and  exciting  competition  took  place. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  sent  seyeral  animals  to  the  Show^  and  obtained 
prizes  in  some  of  the  classes. 

In  pedigree  stock  for  Shorthorn  cows  in  milk  or  in  calf  there  was  a 
fair  competition,  the  prize  being  awarded  to  '*  Violet,"  belonging  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wodehouse,  Woolmers  Park,  Hertfordshire,  an  animal 
showing  great  length  of  frame  with  her  milking  <malitie8  well 
deyeloped,  while  her  fine  breeding  is  unmistakeable.  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  took  second  prize  with  a  yery  fine  animaLbut  not  showing 
the  dairy  qualities  of  the  winner.  For  mdigree  bulls  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter  was  awarded  the  prize  for  his  ^'Telemachus  IX.,''  which  is  a 
magnificent  animal,  and  well  worthy  of  holding  the  premier  position 
if  its  weight,  which  is  enormous,  is  oyerlooked. 

For  Shorthorns  not  eligible  for  the  herd  book  there  is  a  good  entry, 
and  many  useful  animalB  are  exhibited.  The  West  London  Dairy 
Society  supplied  the  winners  for  those  shown  in  pairs  with  a  couple 
of  red  roan  cows  about  fiye  years  old,  remarkable  for  their  milkmg 
qnalitie*,  and  no  doubt  obtain  their  position  from  that  cause,  as  we 
snould  consider  the  second  and  third  of  superior  quality.  Amongst 
the  single  cows  the  winner  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Birdsey  of 
Leighton,  Beds ;  she  was  fire  years  old,  and  shows  both  size  and 
symmetry.  She  is  a  capital  specimen  of  a  dairy  cow.  and  is  yery 
nghtly  placed  at  the  h&sA  of  her  class,  which  is  gooa  throughout, 
haying  many  first-class  milking  animals  amongst  them.  In  the  Ayr- 
shire classes  there  is  not  a  large  competition,  Mr.  G^rge  Ferme  of 
Streatham  Hill  being  the  principal  exhibitor,  and  takes  nearly  all 
theprizes. 

The  Channel  Island  classes  we  consider  to  be  the  feature  of  the 
Show.  A  yery  large  entry  in  the  Jersey  classes  excited  the  keenest 
competitionj,  which  gaye  the  Judges  some  considerable  difficulty  in 
deciding.  The  well-known  breeder,  Mr.  Qreom  Simpson  of  Beigate, 
carried  off  the  two  first  prizes  for  cows  with  two  especially  fine 
animals,  while  Mr.  Cardus  of  Southampton  took  the  thinl  prize  with 
a  cow  not  at  all  deficient  in  good  noints.  Most  of  the  animals  showed 
both  colour  and  breedine,  and  tne  class  was  a  yery  good  one.  In 
the  heifer  class,  in  which  there  is  the  large  number  of  forty-eight 
entered,  Mr.  Cardus  was  successful  with  a  heifer  not  quite  twenty 
months  old,  haying  not  long  calyed.  The  only  fault  we  could  find 
with  the  winner  was  its  being  perhaps  rather  light  behind  the  shoul- 
ders, but  this  may  be  remedied  when  it  reaches  the  age  of  the  other 
competitors,  though  we  consider  it  young  to  haye  bred  a  calf,  and 
question  whether  it  is  sound  policy.  The  second  prize  belonging  to 
Mr.  Simpson,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Le  Brocq  of  Jersey,  are  both  fine 
specimens  of  Jersey  stock,  while  the  whole  class  is  especially  good. 

Amongst  the  bulls  Mr.  G.  Simpoon  was  again  successful  with  a 
capital  animal  of  good  colour,  while  seyeral  animals  ran  him  close 
for  the  prize.  The  Guemse;^s  were  good,  Mr.  J.  James'  cow  and 
Mr.^.  P.  Fowler's  heifer  being  really  first-class  animals  and  good 
illustrations  of  the  breed.  The  Kerry  cattle  are  not  numerously 
represented,  but  some  good  animals  are  shown,  and  they  are  no 
doubt  good  dairy  stock. 

Of  foreign  cattle  some  fine  animals  from  Holland  attracted  our 
notioe  as  combining  g^reat  size  with  apparently  good  milking  qualities. 

The  prizes  for  G<wt8  attracted  an  entry  of  114  animals,  and  the 
yarious  breeds  are  well  represented. 

The  poultry  and  Pigeon  Show  is  held  in  the  gallery,  and  is  yery 
large,  there  being  nearly  two  thousand  entoies  in  tne  numerous 
classes,  which  are  exceptionally  good. 

The  numerous  classes  for  cheese  and  butter  are  also  well  filled,  and 
all  kinds  of  English  and  foreign  dairy  produce  are  represented,  there 
being  seyeral  rows  of  cheese,  while  in  the  centre  a  large  pyramid  of 
foreign  cheeees  attracts  considerable  notice. 


FAMOUS  POULTRY  YARDS. 

QABTHMTL  HALL    (Mlia  TBOUaHTON'S). 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  ns  to  resume  a  work  which  circumstances 
haye  for  some  time  interrupted — yiz.,  the  description  for  our 
poultry-fancying  readers  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  successful 
poultry  yards.  Through  seyeral  seasons  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Troughton  has  often  appeared  high  in  the  prize  lists  of  our  great 
shows,  specially  in  tne  classes  of  Dark  Dorkings  and  White 
Leghorns ;  rumour  reached  us  that  the  homes  of  tiiese  winners 
were  among  the  prettiest  and  best  arranged  of  poultry  yards,  and 
we  gladly  accepted  a  hospitable  invitation  to  Garthmyl  Hall  to 
inspect  them.  We  haye  described  establishments  on  various 
scales,  from  the  modest  abodes  of  one  breed  up  to  those  of 
princely  magnificence  where  almost  every  variety  may  be  f  omidt 


Bach  has  had  its  own  characteristic  features,  and  so  have  the 
Garthmyl  yards.  They  are  lar^e  yet  manageable,  and  though 
there  is  much  variety  in  the  breeds  kept,  they  are  not  so  numerous 
that  interest  cannot  be  taken  in  individual  birds.  Their  origin 
has  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  establishments  of  many  a  lady 
fancier — the  countxy  was  dull,  and  Mrs.  Troughton  needed  occupa- 
tion. This  she  found,  and  useful  occupation  too,  in  the  superinten- 
dence of  her  poultry.  Their  houses  and  yards,  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  are  for  the  most  part  of  her  own  contrivance  and  the 
work  of  her  gardeners ;  the  poultryman  is  a  native  of  the  place, 
who  has  learnt  his  business  in  them. 

The  chief  interest  of  such  undertakings  lies  much  in  their 
gradual  arrangement  and  expansion,  and  the  pleasure  of  looking 
round  places  which  are  the  result  of  home  ingenuity  is  far  g^reater 
than  that  of  walking  through  the  most  coi^y  erections  of  pro- 
fessed carpenters.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  place  nnore  suitea  to 
poultry  than  Garthmyl ;  it  is  situated  in  a  nchly  timbered  valley 
of  Montgomeryshire.  We  entered  by  a  drive  curving  through 
shrubberies  and  woods ;  Deodars  are  prominent  on  each  side ; 
then  on  the  right  appears  a  charming  pool,  trees  feather  to  its 
edge,  audit  is  broken  with  Reeds  and  Seage — a  veritable  Paradise 
for  waterfowl.  Further  on,  as  we  approach  the  house,  paddocks 
open  on  the  left,  and  we  cateh  the  fint  glimpse  of  poultxy.  Here 
and  there  under  trees  are  bouses,  each  surrounded  by  its  yard  of 
wattle  hurdles.  The  inmates  were  chiefly  cockerels.  We  first  saw 
Dark  Dorking  strong  and  promising  birds,  revelling  in  the  shade 
of  the  spreadmg  Oaks.  Likenesses  run  through  strains  of  poultry 
as  well  as  through  human  families,  and  it  interested  ns  to  recog- 
nise in  some  particular  points  of  resemblance  to  their  ancestors 
in  our  own  yards.  Among  them  were  three  or  four  Courtes- 
pattes  cockerels,  pretty,  sprightly,  saucy  little  fellows,  with  the 
characteristics  of  their  breed  strongly  developed.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  this  is  but  a  mongrel  race,  which  will  not  breed 
tme  to  its  points ;  such  cannot  be  the  case  when  the  yerit^le 
stock  is  procured.  Mrs.  Troughton  brought  her  stock  birds  from 
a  famed  French  yard,  and  the  produce  seem  exactly  to  resemble 
their  parents.  Terrible  little  Turks  they  appeared,  continually 
chasing  the  big  Dorking  cockerels  about  tUl  they  sank  down 
exhausted.  Doubtless  their  high  spirits  are  somewhat  due  to 
their  luxurious  fxae,  for  the  next  morning  we  saw  such  a  meid  of 
bread,  and  milk,  and  eggs,  going  to  them  from  the  breakfast  table 
as  few  fowls  ever  taste. 

To  the  south  and  front  of  the  house  were  these  scattered  poultry 
houses ;  westward  through  the  conservatory  we  came  on  to  a  fine 
lawn,  with  huge  trees  here  and  there  on  it,  and  delicious  yiews  of 
a  long  valley  broken  with  wooded  knolls.  Beyond  in  a  paddodc 
are  many  yards,  not  the  cramped  places  often  so  designated,  but 
each  a  grassy  enclosure,  with  more  spreading  trees,  la^e  enough 
for  many  birds  to  live  in  in  health ;  these,  too,  open  again  into 
the  open  paddock,  and  by  turn  all  the  birds  can  have  fuU  liberty. 
First  were  a  quartette  of  yards,  one  house  in  four  divisions  serving 
for  them.  This  is  an  economical  plan  of  construction.  In  one 
were  a  group  of  (Golden  Poland  cockerels,  then  White  Leghorn 
cockerels  in  numbers  (among  them  one  superb  bird),  then  Silver- 
laced  Bantams,  then  Golden  Poland  pullets.  From  these  yards 
we  emerged  into  an  immense  enclosure,  more  like  a  field  than  a 
yard,  all  backed  to  the  north  by  the  shelter  of  a  dense  wood. 
Here  were  many  birds,  chiefly  Dark  Dorking  pullets ;  and  then 
came  a  troop  of  Ducks  from  a  large  pond  abutting  on  this  great 
run — such  a  troop  of  Ducks  as  we  have  seldom  seen  ;  not  obese 
exhibition  creatures,  the  very  sight  of  which  we  abhor,  and  whose 
appropriate  abodes  are  usually  pigstyes,  but  the  most  active,  hard- 
feathered,  gloesy-plumaged  flock.  These  were  white  Call  Ducks 
and  sheeny  black  Ducks,  and  most  numerous  of  all  wild  Ducks, 
the  M^lards,  in  the  fullest  glow  of  their  new  plumage.  We 
were  greatly  delighted  with  the  busy  quacking  throng,  again  and 
again  turned  back  to  wateh  them,  and  the  next  morning  counted 
no  less  than  eighfy-five  at  once  on  the  water.  Next  on  the  edge 
of  the  deep  wood,  in  a  kind  of  bower,  we  visited  the  old  Dorking 
hens,  in  warm  retirement  for  the  moult ;  and  then  there  were 
many  neat  arrangements  to  be  seen — a  home-made  artificial 
"  mother,"  in  which  all  Mrs.  Troughton's  birds  are  reared ;  most 
of  them  are  hatehed,  too,  in  an  incubator.  One  long  house,  too, 
specially  took  our  fancy.  All  appliances  for  an  exhibitor  were 
at  hand — pens  for  the  private  juc^ing  of  several  birds,  meal  tubs 
and  com  bins  and  a  vegeteble  slicer,  and  then  on  each  side  of  a 
central  passage  larger  pens  for  birds  fresh  from  show,  or  in 
inclement  weather,  or  during  the  moulting  season.  Thence  we 
came  to  a  particularly  pretty  run,  a  large  long  enclosure,  pro- 
tected from  east  winds  oy  a  high  garden  wall  ;  two  or  three 
thatehed  sheds  open  into  it,  and  some  moulting  birds  were  bask- 
ing on  the  sunny  side  of  fine  thick  Conifers.  Among  them,  his 
career  over,  a  grand  old  Dorking  cock ;  in  his  chickenhood  A 
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special  faToarite   of   our   own,  and    the   tire  of  most  of    Mis. 
Troughton's  straui. 

Space  fails  us  to  recount  all  the  contrivances  we  saw,  bat  we 
must  not  fc^et  a  Iodj?  row  of  ooop-Uke  connected  sitcing  i>laoe8, 
in  each  of  which  a  hen  can  sit  undistnrhed,  and  as  they  are 
partiallj  glazed  can  remain  with  her  brood  through  their  earlier 
days.  From  the  poultry  yards  we  passed  on  to  a  pretty  sunk 
flower  garden,  and  thence  to  kitchen  gardens  and  vineries,  where 
all  was  preparation  for  a  neighbouring  fruit  and  flower  show ; 
thence,  too,  we  believe  as  many  prizes  or  more  came  to  Garthmyl 
as  come  from  the  poultry  shows.  Beyond  the  gardens  another 
treat  awaited  us— a  paddock  with  Aldemey  cows  and  some 
immensely  powerful  Norwegian  cobs,  and  then  the  stables.  Mrs. 
Troughton  is  quite  as  good  a  judge  of  a  horse  as  of  a  Dorking,  and 
has  much  longer  been  a  fancier  in  this  line.  The  cobs  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire Imve  always  been  famed,  and  we  saw  as  fine  a  pair 
in  the  stable  of  GUurthmyl  Hall  as  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day. 
But  we  are  wandering  beyond  the  "  famous  poultry  yard."  We 
revelled  in  the  sight  cf  it  and  its  lovely  surroundings,  and  hope 
ere  long  to  see  some  of  its  tenants  again  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  elsewhere  with  prize  cards  over  them.  We  cannot  end  with- 
out advising  our  la^y  readers  with  spare  time  in  the  country  to 
devote  themselves  with  like  energy  and  iAgenuity  to  make  their 
poultiy  yards  useful  and  famous. — C. 


VARIETIES. 
HiTLL  ASD  East  Riding  Cattle  and  Poultut  Show.— Amongst 
the  prizes  offered  for  competition  at  this  Show  are  the  Corporation 
Plate,  value  £200,  for  the  beat  beast  in  the  open  classes ;  a  piece  of 
plate,  value  £100,  for  the  best  Shorthorn ;  a  'similar  priae  for  the 
best  Scotch  or  crossbred  beast  ,*  and  a  OhaUenge  Plate,  value  £100, 
for  the  best  beast  in  the  Show  ;  entries  close  on  November  2nd.  We 
are  requested  to  direct  attention  to  the  following  error  in  the  schedule  : 
— Classes  78  and  79  are  stated  to  be  for  Spangled  Hamburghs.  The 
schedule  should  read,  *'  Class  78  Golden-pencilled  hen  or  pallet,  any 
age ;  class  79  Silver-pencilled,  any  age." 

—  Agriccltubal  Statistics. — From  the  agricultural  returns 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  we  learn  that  the  total  quantity  of 
land  returned  in  1880  as  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass 
amounted,  for  Great  Britain,  to  82,102,000  acres.  For  Ireland  the 
returns  show  a  total  of  15,358,000  acres,  and  for  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
Channel  Islands  the  totals  are  respectively  97,000  acres  and  80,000 
acres.  Thus  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  cultivated 
area  was  in  1880,  47,587,000  aores,  exelasive  of  heath  and  mountain 
pasture  land,  and  uf  woods  and  plantations.  In  Great  Britain  the 
area  returned  as  under  cultivation  has  increased  by  120,000  acres 
since  1879,  and  the  total  increase  in  the  ten  years  since  1870  is  no 
less  than  1,691,000  acres,  or  a  greater  area  than  the  whole  of  Devon- 
shire. Of  this  increase  about  two-thirds,  or  1,187,000  acres,  were  in 
England,  220,000  acres  in  Wales,  and  287,000  acree  in  Scotland.  A 
large  share  of  this  increased  acreage  must  be  credited  to  the  more 
correct  returns  of  late  years,  when  errors  from  the  use  of  local  acrea , 
such  as  "  Scotch  "  or  *'  Lancashire  "  acres,  and  also  the  omission  of 
out-of-the-way  farms,  have  been  discovered. 

AcRKAGK  OP  Obreals.— The  area  under  Wheat  in  1880  was 

2,909,000  aeres,  or  19,000  acres  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
Wheat  area  of  1879  was,  however,  the  lowest  on  record  since  the 
returns  were  first  obtained  in  1867,  and  the  present  year's  crop  was 
grown  on  nearly  591,000  acres  less  than  in  1870.  In  some  counties  it 
has  been  stated  by  the  collecting  officers  that  a  favourable  autumn 
led  to  an  increased  breadth  of  Wheat  being  sown,  but  the  large 
number  of  unlet  farms,  and  of  farms  where  agricultural  depression 
prevailed,  appears  to  have  caused  much  Wheat  land  to  be  left  In 
fallow,  as  will  be  noticed  presently.  In  Barley  there  is  a  considerable 
decrease  since  1879,  when  2,067,000  acres  were  sown,  as  compared 
with  only  2,467,000  aores  in  the  present  year.  The  inferior  quality 
and  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  crop  last  year  are  stated  by  the 
officers  in  some  places  as  having  caused  this  decrease,  but  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  present  year's  acreage  under  Barley  is  fully  equal  to 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  Oats  were  sown  on  2,797,000  acres, 
or  an  Increase  of  5  per  cent,  over  the  area  in  1879,  and  these  figures 
hAve  only  onoe  been  reached  since  1867  ;  but  the  other  stock-feeding 


com  orops  show  a  oooudeiable  falling-off.  Beans  being  gtown  on 
427,000  aoras  as  OMapand  with  080,000  aeres  in  1870,  and  Peas  oo 
284,000  acres,  against  817,000  in  1870.  The  imports  of  Maize,  which 
compete  largely  with  these  crops,  have  somewhat  declined  doriag  the 
paat  year,  hut  are  skill  mme  thMi  double  those  of  tan  ymtm  Ago. 
Taking,  then,  all  the  fignres  as  to  the  com  crops  in  Great  Britain,  we 
find  their  area  was  8,876,000  acres,  or  a  decrease  of  rather  more  than 
1  per  cent,  from  the  previous  year,  and  of  7  per  oeat  from  the  year 
1870. 

A  ScccESsruL  Ybbmoht  Apiaat.— a  eofFetpondeni  writes 

from  Danby,  Vt.,  to  the  "  American  Bee  Journal  :** — ^**  I  ha»e  «k- 
tracted  4000  tbs.  of  white  honey,  of  good  quality,  from  about  seventy 
colonies.  I  -do  not  know  whether  this  is  quarter,  half,  or  a  whole 
crop.  I  have  spent  about  twenty  days  in  getting  it,  and  am  well 
satisfied  with  the  result.  I  sell  extracted  honey  at  15  eents  per  lb., 
and  comb  honey  at  20  centa.  I  have  been  in  the  business  three  sum- 
mers, having  started  with  bees  in  boxes ;  they  aare  the  X^Agatroth 
hives  now,  and  are  mostly  in  good  workrag  order.  Hav<e  had  but  eoe 
swarm  leave  me  ;  that  went  fourteen  miles  by  observation,  and  haw 
much  further  no  man  can  tell  I  live  between  two  high  manntaias, 
the  snn  always  shining  into  our  valley  at  noon,  and  ^e  flowers 
always  blossoming  either  in  the  valley  or  on  the  mountain  sides. 
Basswood,  Melilot,  White  Clover,  and  Buckwheat  are  the  main  supply. 
I  winter  the  bees  in  a  building  with  walls  86  inches  thi^,  and  floor 
overhead  covered  with  eawdnst.  It  does  net  freeze  in  the  oddest 
weather,  or  get  warm  during  a  thaw.  The  temperature  is  regulated 
by  ventilators.  The  bees  consume  but  little  honey  daring  the  winter. 
I  am  well  pleased  with  the  business." 

Potatoes  fob  Fattening  Cattle.—"  As  the  crop  of  Pota- 
toes is  large  this  year,  and  prices  low,  it  is  probable,"  says  the  irUh 
Farmers*  Gazette, "  that  gprowers  in  districts  remote  from  markets  may 
find  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  {heir  aui^lus  supply.  We  do  not 
require  to  remind  them  of  the  value  of  Potatoes  as  food  lor  pigs ; 
but  it  would  appear  that  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  eattle  may 
be  profitably  fattened  for  the  butcher  on  Potatoes.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  present  centnry  Turnips  were  not  much  known  in  Ireland,  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cattle  fattened  during  winter  at  that 
time  were  fed  upon  Potatoes.  Potatoes  are  given  to  cattle  either  raw 
or  cooked,  by  steaming  or  by  boiling.  When  given  whole  cattle  will 
sometimes  choke  upon  them,  and  Potatoes  used  in  the  natncal  state 
are  also  apt  to  cause  a  troublesome  amount  of  swelling  from  flatu- 
lency. Both  objections  may  be  obviated  by  steaming  the  Potatoes 
or  by  pulping  them  and  mixing  them  with  chaffed  straw  or  chaffed 
hay.  If  some  cake,  Indian  meal,  or  crushed  Barley  is  mixed  with 
the  mass  a  very  fattening  description  of  food  will  be  obtained  at  a 
moderate  cost.  Potatoes  lose  very  little  of  their  weight  by  steam- 
ing, and  when  given  to  oows  in  milk  they  should  always  be  cooked, 
and  given  while  still  moderately  warm.  In  feeding  cattle  upon 
Potatoes  it  is  advisable  to  begin  with  a  small  quantity  daily  at  first, 
say  10  or  12  tbs.,  gradaally  increasing  the  quantity  to  28  lbs.  per  day 
or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  animals,  &o.  With  beef  at  79$, 
per  cwt.  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt  the  profitableness  of  using 
the  surplus  produce  of  this  year's  crop  of  Potatoes  in  fattening  cattle 
for  the  spring  markets." 

HoRTALiTV  IN  SBBSP.—At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Devon- 
shire Chamber  of  Agriculture  Mr.  James  P.  Heath  read  a  vi^luable 
paper  on  this  subject,  from  which  we  cite  the  following  from  the 
Exeter  Flying  Post : — *^  During  the  past  fifteen  years  he  had  especially 
studied  the  diseases  of  sheep,  and  had  practically  treated  over  three 
hundred  thousand  with  a  loss  of  less  than  8  per  cent.  As  soon  as 
the  flock  is  found  to  be  affected  the  owner  should  immediately  pro- 
vide the  whole  of  the  animals  with  shelter,  and  supply  them  with 
the  best  food — Turnips,  hay,  and  com — and  twioe  a  day  adminis- 
ter gru3l  seasoned  with  salt,  and  with  a  couple  of  ounces  of 
spirit  mixed  with  it.  Methylated  spirit  was  the  cheapest  for  stock, 
and  at  double  the  strength  of  brandy  it  cost  only  bs,  a  gallon. 
Common  fluke-rot  in  the  earlier  stages  was  curable  ;  but  when  there 
was  an  alteration  of  the  structure  of  the  liver  by  disintegration  it 
was  useleis  to  expect  a  cnre.  The  most  that  could  be  done  was  to 
get  flesh  enough  on  them  to  kill,  as  they  would  not  pay  to  ke^  for 
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stote  purposes.  They  shoaTd  be  given  com  daily,  with  common  table 
salt  mixed  with  it,  not  once  or  twice,  but  continnallj,  and  powdered 
snlphate  of  iron  once  a  week,  mixed  in  the  same  manner,  to  snpplj 
the  blood  with  the  red  globules  which  almost  entirely  disappear  where 
death  proceeds  from  the  presence  of  flukes.  To  prerent  the  derelop« 
ment  of  flukes  when  the  sheep  were  put  on  low  feeding  land  in  the 
summer,  without  any  other  food,  sow  manure-salt  broadcast  orer  the 
pasture  before  allowing  the  sheep  to  graze.  Two  cwt.  or  three  cwt. 
per  acre  was  sufficient.  If  the  sheep  were  kept  for  the  winter  on 
doubtful  pastures,  sow  the  salt  spring  and  autumn  as  well.  It  was 
well  known  to  be  impossible  to  gire  sheep  the  fluke-rot  in  salt  marshes 
orer  which  the  tide  flows.  The  insect,  or  entozoon,  might  be  almost 
described  as  a  fresh-water  fish,  so  nearly  does  it  resemble  a  fish's 
shape.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Heath  said  he  felt  conrinced  that  if  these 
measures  were  systematically  carried  out,  there  was  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  greater  mortality  among  sheep  than  any  other  lire 
stock,  and  that  if  they  were  generally  adopted  the  youngest  farmer 
present  would  never  live  to  see  a  repetition  of  the  disastrous  season 
through  which  they  had  just  passed." 


QUEEN  ENCASEMENT— MAKING  THE  MOST  OF 

WEAK  STOCKS. 

Whether  encasement  of  queens  is  of  one  or  of  two  kinds  is  a 
question  to  which  perhaps  no  bee-keeper  is  able  to  g^re  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  answer. 

It  is  probably  true  that  at  times  queens  are  "  balled  "  by  their  own 
bees  for  the  purpose  of  making  impossible  any  attack  by  aliens 
which  hare  been  added  or  have  added  themselves  to  ^eir  number ; 
but  for  myself  I  have  of  this  never  had  any  satisfactory  proof. 
In  uniting  blacks  to  Ligurians,  although  I  have  many  times  bad 
to  release  the  queen,  I  have  never  found  that  ^e  yellow-banded 
bees  formed  the  enclosing  mass,  which  should  at  least  have  hap- 
pened occasionally  according  to  the  theory  of  defensive  encase- 
ment. Yet  we  must  remember  that  this  theory  has  been  advanced 
by  some  of  the  most  observant  amongst  apiarians,  while  we  all 
are  occasionally  met  by  such  unexpected  behaviour  (apparently 
vagaries)  in  the  workers  towi^ds  the  queens^  that  we  fe^  as  yet 
in  the  dark  without  a  shred  of  explanation  to  offer.  Our  diffi- 
culties notwithstanding,  it  is  not  too  bold  to  say  that  dissatis- 
faction is  almost  if  not  quite  always  the  reason  of  the  trouble. 
The  past  spring  has  apparently  been  remarkable  for  the  unusual 
number  of  encasements  occurring  in  hives  which  have  been  in  no 
way  disturbed.  Of  the  embarrassments  of  this  order  which  I 
have  this  year  encountered,  two  at  least  seem  worth  recording  as 
showing  that  bees  will  often  bear  with  a  queen  that  they  know  to 
be  imperfect  while  they  have  no  chance  of  getting  a  better,  and 
anythmg  which  helps  to  explain  the  reasons  of  queen-rejection  is 
of  value  as  possibly  leading  up  to  some  improvement  in  queen- 
introduction. 

The  Cyprian  queen  which  Mr.  Jackson  presented  to  the  Associa- 
tion I  was  asked  to  "  have  and  to  hold  "  for  the  Association  and  for 
apiculture.  This  queen  had  had  the  wings  on  the  left  side  removed. 
She  was  introduced  to  a  small  -  stock  without  difficulty,  and  was 
quickly  built  up  into  strength.  She  laid  magnificently,  and  no 
queen  could  have  discharged  her  duties  in  a  more  queenly  fashion. 
Royal  cells  were  started,  and  frame  after  frame  was  removed  in 
exchange  for  foundation  to  utilise  the  cells  and  keep  my  wingless 
Cyprian  contented,  lest  in  an  attempt  at  swarming  in  my  absence 
she  should  be  lost.  Yet  ovipositing  went  on  so  rapidly,  and  queen 
cells  were  so  constantly  produced,  that  I  moved  her  stock  and  put 
the  mother  into  another  hive  on  the  old  spot  with  a  couple  of 
frames  of  hatching  brood,  thinking  that  the  bees  would  conclude 
that  swarming  was  over,  and  so  settle  down  to  storing.  But  it 
was  not  so ;  queen  cells  continued  as  before  to  poke  out  their  bell- 
like openings,  whilst  I  began  to  be  made  anxious  by  noticing  that 
the  much-valued  mother  exhibited  more  and  more  decidedly  the 
rickety  gait  which  no  one  likes  to  see  in  a  pet  of  the  apiary. 
Eager  to  secure  daughters,  because  I  feared  the  loss  of  the  motiier, 
I  continued  to  hatch  these  cells  in  nuclei,  but  I  have  had  to  pav 
the  penalty.  The  queen  at  a  later  examination  was  found  encased. 
It  was  too  late,  and  probably  would  have  been  useless  had  it  been 
earlier  to  try  her  in  another  hive.  She  is  gone,  and  an  nnmated 
successor  remains.  I  happily  have  a  good  number  of  her  regal 
children  for  drone-raising  in  Uie  spring  (for  the  latter,  be  it  remem- 
bered, will  be  pure  even  if  misalliances  have  occurred),  while 
another  queen  from  a  distinct  portion  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  imported  direct  by  Mr.  Jackson,  is  going  in  fine  order  into 
winter  quarters,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  supply  many  l^ides  to  the 
drones  aforesaid.    My  limited  knowledge  of  Cyprians  led  me  to 


believe  that  the  continued  and  exceptional  production  of  queen 
cells  was  characteristic  of  the  species  or  variety,  whichever  it  may 
be  determined  to  be ;  but  I  now  believe  that  some  defect  in  the 
mother,  known  to  the  bees  alone>  determined  tbem  to  remove  her, 
and  that  her  snpercession  and  not  swsormiiig  was  the  occasion  of 
t^e  continuous  production  of  royal  cells.  The  encasement  was 
only  the  preliminary  to  her  ejection,  and  a  safeguard  against  the 
destruction  of  the  maturing  nymphs.  Had  1  been  able  to  prevent 
all  of  these  hatching  within  the  hive  no  doubt  the  queen  would 
still  have  been  tolerated,  in  the  spirit  of  the  woman  who  com- 
plained of  a  bad  husband,  but  added  apologetically  "  he  is  much 
bettei  than  none  at  all.'* 

It  is  my  plan  now  to  keep  the  population  of  my  nuclei  at  work 
in  nursing  and  raising  bees  by  constantly  giving  them,  as  they  are 
able  to  b^r  them,  frames  of  eggs  or  larvss.  In  this  way  the  nuclei 
instead  of  becoming  weaker  grow  into  strength,  and  are  able  by 
the  time  the  queen  comes  into  laying  to  brood  all  the  eggs  she  can 
produce.  These  frames  of  eggs  cost  comparatively  nothing,  for  in 
poor  stocks  the  queen  if  worth  keeping  can  always  furnish  more 
cells  than  the  bees  can  cover,  and  by  placing  in  the  centre  of  such 
stocks  an  empty  comb  it  will  be  furnished  in  a  couple  of  days  at 
most  with  a  good  patch  of  eggs.  If  this  be  allowed  to  remain 
ovipositing  will  be  nearly  suspended,  the  queen  will  become  for 
a  time  comparatively  idle  ;  but  by  removing  it  and  giving  it  to 
queenless  stocks,  the  bees  of  the  latter  will  be  provided  with 
employment,  and  in  the  end  much  strengthened,  while  a  frame  of 
empty  comb  returned  to  the  weak  stock  will  evoke  the  energies  of 
the  queen.  By  repeating  this  plan  queenless  bees  can  be  kept 
going  and  at  work,  and  queens  m  weak  stocks  can  be  made  almost 
as  prolific  as  though  they  were  in  strong  stocks.  This  explanation 
was  necessary  to  make  clear  the  second  case  to  which  I  wish  to 
refer.  A  nucleus  possessed  a  queen  which  had  not  apparently 
mated,  although  she  was  between  a  fortnight  and  three  weeks  old. 
In  order  that  it  might  not  grow  weak  I  gave  it  a  frame  of  eggs 
and  larvae.  An  hour  or  so  after  that  husky  buzzy  roar  which 
means  an  encased  queen  attracted  my  attention,  and  looking 
within  I  found  the  well-known  compact  mass,  while  every  bee  was 
fanning  and  running  hither  and  thither  so  as  to  make  confusion 
worse  confounded.  I  broke  up  the  crowd,  found  her  majesty, 
smoked  them  till  they  must  have  felt  like  the  boy  in  "  The  First 
Whiff,"  and  placed  the  queen  on  the  alighting  board,  but  she  was 
seized  immediately.  Releasing  her  again  I  carried  her  about 
20  yards  and  threw  her  into  the  air.  In  a  few  minutes  she  again 
sought  an  entrance,  proving  that  she  had  previously  flown  for 
impregnation,  but  in  a  moment  she  was  in  the  grasp  of  two  or 
three  and  thrown  to  the  ground.  Thinking  the  bees  knew  what 
was  best  I  dropped  her  into  methylated  spirit,  and  inserted  a 
Cyprian  cell,  which  has  furnished  a  good  mother  now  wintering  at 
the  head  of  a  stock  of  unusual  strength.  That  this  case  is  in 
large  part  parallel  with  the  previous  one  is,  I  think,  apparent. 

Bees  having  normally  but  one  queen,  a  means  of  getting  rid 
of  excess  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  their  economy,  and  that 
means  is  for  the  mature  insect  encasement.  Ants  have  many 
queens,  and  they  accept  at  once  those  of  any  nest  of  their  own 
species.    In  each  case  one  fact  in  pari^  at  least  explains  the  other. 

The  only  practical  point  that  appears  to  come  out  of  cases  such 
as  those  I  have  relatea  is  this,  that  a  queen  is  accepted  very  much 
more  readily  by  a  stock  if  the  old  queen  has  be^  in  any  way 
injured.  Two  accidental  cases  have  occurred  amongst  my  bees  of 
a  very  startling  kind  proving  this  most  conclusively,  but  upon 
these  space  forbids  my  saying  anything  now.  May  not,  however, 
the  difficulty  experienced  sometimes  in  introducing  a  new  mother 
arise  from  some  defect  or  injury  possibly  given  during  the  time  of 
caging  ?  And  we  must  admit  that  since  bees  have  the  power  of 
recognising  every  member  of  their  own  big  household,  and  dis- 
tinguishing every  stranger,  it  is  quite  likely  that  little  matters 
which  we  cannot  detect  are  to  them  as  couE^icuous  and  distinct 
as  facial  expression  is  to  us. — F.  Cheshibb. 


SUCCESSFUL  BEE-KEEPING. 

It  is  pleasant  to  write,  read,  and  think  of  successful  men  and 
successful  work.  The  success  of  the  bee-keepers  at  Cariuke  in 
Lanarkshire  has  during  the  last  fifteen  years  often  commanded 
prominent  notice.  One  or  more  of  these  bee-keepers  annually 
send  to  me  statements  of  their  results.  The  report  this  year  has 
come  from  Mr.  James  Rennie,  who,  I  believe,  is  the  largest  bee- 
keeper in  the  locality.  He  says,  **  This  year  (1880)  has  been  a 
successful  one,  the  best  for  profit  that  I  have  ever  had  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  bees  did  not  gain  much  weight  of  honey 
from  the  fruit  blossoms  and  Clover — ^just  enough  to  keep  them 
breeding.  They  made  lots  of  workers.  On  being  removed  to  the 
heather  they  had  three  days  of  fine  weather  each  week  for  a  fort- 
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night,  and  ten  days  at  the  winding-up  or  finish.  The  Heather 
blossoms  failed  before  the  weather.  There  is  not  a  bee-keeper  in 
Carlake  worthy  of  the  name  who  had  not  hives  100  It>s.  in  weight 
and  over,  though  they  were  comparatively  light  when  taken  to  the 
moors.  Mr.  Lindsay  took  eight  hives  to  the  moors.  He  weighed 
them  when  they  went  and  after  their  return.  The  following 
figures  indicate  how  much  weight  was  gained  on  the  heather : — 
No.  1  stock  hive  rose  from  31  lbs.  to    83  lbs. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  eight  hives  gained  555  tb?. 

"  Mr.  Lindsay  does  not  take  second  swarms  from  his  hivfes.  Mr. 
John  Jack  had  a  stock  hive  that  yielded  two  swarms,  the  first  of 
which  cast  off  two  virgin  swarms.  The  first  virgin  swarm  broke 
down  in  going  to  the  moors.  On  their  return  their  weights  were  as 
follows  : — Stock  hive,  97  tt>3. ;  first  swarm,  47  Ib^. ;  second  swarm, 
112  Ibg. ;  first  virgin,  37  lbs. ;  second  virgin,  26lb3. ;  total,  319  lbs. 

"  The  produce  of  one  of  my  own  hives  is  as  follows : — Stock 
hive,  102  lbs. ;  first  swarm,  148  lbs. ;  second  swarm,  76  lbs. ; 
third  swarm,  92  lbs. ;  virgin  swarm  from  second,  56  lbs. ;  total, 
474  M>s.  Please  to  write  soon  and  let  me  know  if  you  ever  knew 
a  return  equal  to  that  of  my  stock  hive  and  its  swarms." 

Thouffh  Mr.  Rennie  is  a  clever  and  successful  bee-keeper,  and 
though  he  realised  about  £40  from  eight  stocks  in  1878,  I  think  this 
is  the  first  year  he  has  carried  the  honours  of  the  greatest  success 
from  a  single  hive.  The  late  Mr.  Reid,  shoemaker,  carried  the 
honours  one  year,  then  Mr.  Henshilwood,  grocer,  took  the  laurels 
of  greatest  success,  and  two  years  ago  Mr.  James  Somerville, 
thatoher,  won  the  honours.  This  year  Mr.  Rennie,  who  is  regularly 
employed  in  a  timber  yard  in  attending  to  the  engine,  comes  to 
the  front  with  a  higher  figure  than  has  ever  been  reached  before, 
60  far  as  I  can  recollect.  The  gross  weight  of  474  lbs.  from  one 
hive  is  "  a  pattern  card  "  for  all  British  bee-keepers.  I  commend 
it  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  bee-keepers'  associations  of  this 
country,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  hives  and  system  of  manage- 
ment through  which  such  grand  results  and  success  were  reached 
receive  but  little,  if  any,  countenance  and  patronage  from  such 
associations,  and  yet  the  successful  men  of  Carluke  and  surroimd- 
ing  country  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  hives  and  system  of 
management.  This  system  has  been  successfully  practised  there 
for  sixty  years,  and  practised  with  increasing  confidence. 

To  criticise  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  is  not  my  work, 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  broader  platform  than  is 
occupied  at  present.  There  are  other  excellencies  beside  the 
moveable-comb  system,  and  surely  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
conserve  them  instead  of  attempting  to  cry  them  down.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  the  associations  would  exalt  themselves 
in  the  estimation  of  the  country  if  they  encourage  and  hold  up  to 
view  such  examples  of  success  as  those  now  recorded.  The 
introduction  of  the  bar-frame  hive  is  not  the  tummum  bonum  in 
apiculture,  but  honey  and  profit.  It  would  be  pleasing  indeed  to 
see  the  associations  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  become  less  one- 
sided, less  revolutionary  in  their  aims,  and  broader  in  their 
sympathies  and  encouragements. 

Some  time  ago  three  gentlemen  from  Yorkshire  came  here  for 
an  afternoon's  talk  about  bees.  One  of  them  said,  "  When  you 
die,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  you  will  leave  no  lieutenants  behind  you." 
What  nonsense  !  Five  thousand  successful  men  will  stand  by  the 
straw  hives  and  gain  recruits  and  confidence  all  along  the  coming 
ages. 

I  shall  be  pleased  if  some  of  the  Peithshire  and  Aberdeenshire 
bee-keepers  send  to  this  Journal  an  account  of  the  honey  harvest 
this  year.  The  Scotch  bee-keepers  have  been  favoured  with  a 
finer  season  for  honey  than  the  English  ;  and  if  the  Stewarton 
and  bar-frame  hive  gentlemen  would  send  their  reports  we  should 
be  able  to  compare  notes.  I  expect  to  receive  more  reports  from 
Lanarkshire. — A.  Pbttigrbw. 


HIVES  AND  HONEY  AT  THE  DAIRY  SHOW. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded  at  the  Show  that  is  now  being 
held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington  :— 

BEE  HIVES.— /*or  thf  best  Obtervatory  Htve,  stocked  tHth  Bees  and  their  Queen. 
—1,  J.  A.  Abbott.  2,  Neigh bonr  Sc  Son.  8,  C.  N.  Abbott.  Far  the  best  MotfeabU 
Comb  Hive  for  general  use.—FHce  not  to  exceed  16*. -1,  A.  Blake.  %  S.  J.  Baldwin. 
8,  C.  N.  Abbott.  For  t/te  be9t  Moveable  Comb  Hive  for  Cottagers'  use.— Price  not  to 
exceed  10».~1,  A.  BInke.    9,  C.  N.  Abbott.   8, 8.  J.  Baldwin. 

HOSE1.— For  the  best  display  of  Comb  Honey  in  sections^  exceeding  IS  in  number, 
each  section  not  more  than  3  lbs.  in  weighL—l,  J.  T.  Thome.  2,  T.  W.  Cowan.  8, 
Neighbour  &  Son.  Extra  8,  W.  K.  warren.  For  the  best  11  sections  of  Comb 
Jloney,  each  section  not  more  than  8  lbs.  in  teeight^l,T.  W. Cownn.  2,  A.  Rnsbrldffc 
8,  J .  T.  Thorae.  rhc.  S.  Thome.  For  the  best  «  sections  of  Comb  Honey,  each  section 
of  not  more  than  S  lbs.  in  weight,— I,  T.  W.  Gowan.   2,  C.  N.  Brooks.   8, 8.  Thome. 


Extra  3,  J.  T.  Thome.  For  the  best  exhibUion  of  Comb  Honey  in  one  or  more  supers, 
of  any  material.  Sectional  Supers  excluded.— I,  A.  Rnsbridge.  S.  T.  W.  Cowan.  8, 
i4eifrhbonr  it  Son.  For  the  largest  and  best  exhibition  of  Run  or  Bxtratded  Honey 
in  glass  jars  or  bottles,  each  entry  to  consist  of  not  leu  than  90  Ibs^U  A.  Rosbrldire. 
9,  K.  Scott.  3,  Mrs.  K.  Spencer,  vhe,  (\  N.  Brooks.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  Run 
or  Extracted  Honey  in  small  glass  Jars,  not  to  exceed  2  lbs.  each,eaeh  entry  to  consist 
of  not  leu  than  lOkirs.—l,  R.  Scott,    2.  A.  Knsbrldgc.    2,  F.  IL  Smith. 

BEESWAX.— /or  the  largest  and  best  display  of  Pure  Beestcax,  in  bars  or  cakes, 
froml  to  Slbs.each.-l,C.  a.  Ahhotu  2,  W.  Hunt.   8,  B.  Scott. 


ODR  LETTER  BOX. 

White  Dorkings  (A.  &).— There  are  both  siugle^sombed  and  roce-combed. 
We  know  of  no  difFcrencc  in  their  qiialities,  but  the  cocks  and  hens  must  all 
have  the  same  form  of  comb— that  is,  all  must  be  siugle^ombod  or  all  dooble- 
combed.    They  ore  as  good  layers  as  the  Dark-coloored  Dorkings. 

Bee  Moth  Destrosrlng  a  Hive  (K.  A.).— Mr.  Cheshire,  to  whom  we  sub- 
mitted the  comb  you  sent,  says,  **  The  history  of  your  misfortune  is  undoubtedly 
as  follows : — Your  skep  was  stoong  and  swarmed,  and  then  sent  off  a  cast. 
After  this  it  was  necessary  that  the  new  queen  should  take  her  bridal  tour, 
during  which  she  was  from  some  cause  lost.  The  bees  were  now  hopelessly 
queenless,  and  death  quickly  commenced  reducing  their  numbers  and  prevented 
them  from  covering  and  protecting  the  whole  of  their  combs.  The  mother 
Moth  (Galleria  Mellonella)  gained  ingress  and  deposited  her  eggs,  producing  the 
noisome  brood,  some  members  of  which  arrived  in  the  box  containing  the  debris 
left  after  their  destructive  work.  The  bees  have  died  out»  and  the  grubs  un- 
hindered have  reduced  all  to  a  wreck."  We  shall  shortly  publish  some  notes  on 
this  subject  from  Mr.  Cheshire. 


MBTBOBOLOGICAL  OBSBBVATIOKS. 

CAMDBN  SQDABB,  LONDON. 

Lafc.  srSS'iO'N.;  Long.O^S'O"  W.;  Altitade.lll  feet. 


DATB. 

9  A.M. 
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29.890 
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41.8 

48.1 

50.9 

39.4 

70.2 
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REMARKS. 

17th.— Calm  and  overcast,  slight  fog  in  afternoon ;  dear  fine  evening ;  moon- 
light night. 

18tb.— Fine  and  bright  throughout ;  moonlight  night. 

19th.— Rain  in  early  morning ;  fair  pleasant  day,  but  overcast ;  rain  again 
9.30  P.M. 

20th.— The  rain  which  began  last  night  tumel  to  mow  about  midnight,  and  at 
9  A.M.  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  nearly  2  inches  in  depth  ;  snow 
fell  until  noon  ;  fine  with  bright  clear  sky  after  3  PJC. ;  starlight  evening, 
lunar  halo. 

Slst  — ^Very  cold  day,  with  bright  sunshine. 

23nd.— Wot  early ;  overcast  greater  part  of  the  day ;  high  wind  in  evening ; 
rain  after  9  P.M. 

23rd.— Rainy  overcast  morning,  fine  and  ohght  after  11  A Jf . ;  cold  wind  during 
the  day. 
The  week  is  noticeable  for  the  exceptionally  early  and  heavy  fall  of  snow. 

There  is  no  previous  instance  of  such  a  tall  in  October  since  observation  com- 
menced here  in  1858.— a.  J.  Stmons. 


OOTBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— OOTOBSB  27. 

Wb  have  no  report  to  make  this  week.    Business  quiet,  with  large  consign- 
meuts  of  American  Apples  on  bond. 


Apples 

Apricots , 

Cherries 

Chestnuts..., 

Figs 

Filberts 

Cobs , 

Gooseberries 

Grapes   

Lemons...... 


i  Steve  9 

box   0 
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tbgbtables. 


Artichokes 

Asparagus 

Beans,  Kidney.... 

Beet.Bed 

Broccoli 

Brassels  Sprouts. . 

Cabbage 

Carrot* 

Capsicums 

Cauliflowers 

Celery 

Cole  worts.... doz. 

Cucumbers 

Endive 

Fennel 

Garlic  

Xa  vi  08      ••«•••••••• 
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dozen 
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i. 

Mushrooms    dozen   1 

Mustard  dc  Cress  . .  punn«t  0 
Onlonii bushel  8 

pickling quart  0 

Parsley doz.buuches  6 

Parsnips dozen  1 

Peas , quart  0 

Potatoes bushel  8 

Kidney bushel  4 

Radishes....   doz.buuches  1 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

SalsaXy bundle  1 

Scorzonera    bundle  1 

Seakale  basket  0 

Shallots rib   0 

Spinach  bn*hAl   S 

Turnips bunch  • 

Vegetable  Marrows    each    0 
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THE  VINEBY  IN  AUTUMN. 

I  i^^-.  HE  growth  of  Tia«a  thonid  now  be  completed, 
\  V^f\  as  anj  made  after  thie  time  i^iU  serve  do  goud 
purpMe.  I  like  to  eee  Vutee  oeue  growing  in 
September,  the  time  from  then  until  now  being 
occupied  in  ripening  their  wood.  This  is  the 
groat  Becnet  of  auoceu  the  following  Muon 
Uanj  VineB  ihowed  prominent  marks  of  the  im- 
Bct  ripening  last  jeai,  when  the;  were  started  into 
SMMn  ;  hnt  nothing  of  the  kind  thonld  b» 
0  next  season,  as  the  antnmn  has  been  vei;  ^vonr- 
sble  for  ripening  wood.  Still  there  may  be  cases  when  the 
wood  is  not  now  so  ripe  as  it  shonld  be,  and  no  tiiae  mnst 
be  lost  in  aiding  its  maturation.  Eemove  every  lateral  growth 
and  all  decaying  leaves.  Keep  a  little  fire  on  continually,  and 
ventilate  night  and  day.  A  fortnight  of  this  troatmant  will 
do  mnch  in  ripening  the  wood  and  insnring  success  next  year. 
Vines  buring  &nit  will  be  benefited  by  the  treotment,  as  it 
will  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  froit  from  decaying,  snd 
this  is  no  small  advantage  at  the  present  time,  as  it  is  jost  now 
that  Onpes  aro  moat  likely  to  decay.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  and 
the  change  of  the  sap  affects  them  very  mnch.  In  a  month 
or  so  they  will  be  past  all  danger. 

The  remarks  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  a  recent  issne  on  the  damping 
qoestioD  were  interesting,  and  no  doobt  correct,  but  hie  treat- 
ment most  be  earned  out  with  great  care,  or  more  harm  than 
good  will  follow.  I  approve  of  and  practise  watering  the  roots 
even  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  thronghont  the  winter,  but  under 
chosen  drcamttanoes.  Were  we  to  water  the  inside  border 
dnring  a  rainy  day,  and  •  dozen  or  more  similar  d^s  follow 
in  sncceasion,  I  know  that  we  should  be  the  losers  by  the 
operation,  as  no  matter  how  fire  beat  may  be  employed  in  a 
vinery  during  wet  weather,  it  ia  most  difScnlt  to  keep  the  fruit 
&om  decaying,  and  the  evil  is  still  worse  when  Iho  border  is 
wet  on  the  snrface.  Vines,  however,  do  not  need  water  either 
daily  or  weekly  at  this  rime ;  and  when  the  border  requires 
water  I  advise  that  the  supply  be  deferred  until  the  first  bright 
morning  when  it  can  be  done  early,  opening  the  ventilators  at 
the  same  tune,  and  keeping  the  fire  on  all  day,  so  that  the 
interior  of  the  hooee  may  be  well  dried  by  night.  This  is  a 
safe  plan,  especially  in  vineri«e  where  there  is  not  esoogh  fire 
heat  to  render  the  place  dry  in  an  honr  or  two,  or  even  keep 
the  temperatme  up  to  a  given  point  ia  all  weathers.  ^Vhere 
the  house  is  moderately  air-tight,  and  the  interior  dry,  I  think 
the  best  way  is  to  keep  the  ventilelors  quite  close  in  damp 
weather.    This  I  have  found  to  do  much  good  in  many  cases. 


end  is  notao'CKpensira  as  firing  continually  when  thet«  is  no 
occasion  for  it 

All  Grapes  should  be  examined  daily  at  the  present  time, 
and  for  the  utat  nonth.  There  may  not  be  more  than  two 
bad  berries  to  lake  oat,  but  by  removing  them  it  will  reduce  the 
chances  of  having  more,  as  when  they  are  only  examined  once 
or  twice  a  week  a  number  will  often  be  found  together,  whereas 
had  the  first  oae  that  decayed  been  at  once  removed,  it  is 
likely  that  aaottaer  would  not  have  been  destroyed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Black  Hamborgh  is  not  more 
grown  as  a  late  Grape.  It  is  a  great  favourite  at  all  times 
owing  to  its  excellent  flavonr,  still  it  is  hardly  grown  to 
meet  any  demand  after  the  end  of  October.  If  I  were  to 
supply  Lady  Downe's,  Ores  Colman,  and  others  of  the  kind 
to  my  employers  ia  November  and  December,  an  explanation 
might  soon  be  desired,  as  they,  like  the  writer,  regard  quality 
and  superiority  befcra  exteroal  appearance.  Although,  no 
doubt,  Qros  Oolmaii  might  look  better  on  the  table  than  our 
Black  Hamburghs,  yet  they  would  not  bear  comparison  in 
flavour.  Black  Hambnrghe  lose  their  colour  when  they  hang 
for  a  long  time  after  being  ripe,  hut  they  never  lose  their 
flavour,  and  one  good  dish  of  Black  Hambarglis  at  Oirist- 
mas  is  WOTth  dishes  of  all  the  other  late  Grapes  together. 
The  Black  Hamborgh  has  much  to  recommend  it  for  late 
use.  It  will  keep  as  wetl  as  any  late  Qrape  until  the  month 
of  JanuBiy,  and  it  ia  certainly  much  easier  to  cultivate,  so  aa  to 
be  thoroughly  ripened  and  coloured  by  September  or  October, 
than  any  of  the  late  varieties.  No  other  black  Orape  is  so 
well  worth  growing  for  supply  from  May  nntil  January  as  the 
Black  Hamhuigb,  and  I  wish  to  impress  this  fact  on  all  Grape* 
growers  who  love  well-flavonred  fruit. 

It  is  snrprisiDg  how  fast  mealy  bag  appeals  to  be  spreading 
in  vineries.  Many  I  know,  who  would  not  pravicualy  own  to 
having  such  a  pest  on  their  premises,  are  now  complaining  of 
it.  Hany  think  it  is  during  winter  the  attempt  must  be  made 
to  thoroughly  destroy  it ;  but  this  will  not  do  it  altogether.  It 
must  be  searched  for  and  killed  all  the  year  round.  I  have 
killed  aany  more  when  the  Vinte  vrere  in  leaf  than  whan  they 
vera  bare.  Dressing  the  Vines  with  any  mixture  I  have  tried 
wilt  not  ezternunate  the  pest,  and  now  I  prefer  leaving  the 
rods  clean  and  kilting  all  the  insects  from  their  first  appearance 
after  the  Vines  have  been  started  into  growth.  In  this  way 
they  may  be  kept  from  doing  any  harm.  Fir-tree  oil,  so  far 
as  I  have  tried  it,  seems  a  greater  enemy  to  mealybug  than 
any  other  insect,  and  I  advise  alt  interested  in  the  matter  to 
give  it  a  trial.  HeViDe8,glass,  and  woodwork  may  be  washed 
with  it  in  a  very  strong  state. 

Vines  from  which  the  Grapes  wsre  cut  some  time  ago,  and 
which  now  have  Oiewood  hard  and  brown  and  denuded  of  leaves, 
should  he  praned  at  once.  When  this  work  is  neglected  until 
a  abort  time  l>riore  the  Vines  are  started  into  growth  again,  it 
is  very  often  imperfectly  done.  It  does  not  take  long  to  prnpe 
them,  but  the  dsaiung  afterwards  involves  much  more  time  ; 
and  if  they  are  pruned  and  cleaned  now,  if  it  is  seen  in  a 
month  or  two  hence  that  they  are  not  so  clean  as  is  desirable, 
they  can  Uien  be.  attended  to  again  before  stuting  time. 

Vines  in  pots  are  yearly  becoming  greater  favourites.  They 
may  be  grown  in  any  kind  of  house.  Those  with  no  proper 
vinery  might  have  plenty  of  Grapes  by  growing  Vines  in  pots. 
Like  many  other  pUnts,  they  can  be  bought  more  cheaply  than 
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they  can  be  propagated  and  grown  at  home.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  many  could  not  raise  them  with  little  expense,  but  they  will 
not)  as  a  rule,  be  so  good  as  those  specially  prepared  in  a 
nursery,  and  it  is  by  the  crop  which  is  obtained  from  them  that 
we  must  judge  their  relative  value.  A  good  Vine  occupies  no 
more  space  than  a  poor  one.  One  requires  as  much  attention 
as  the  other,  and  if  those  of  our  own  growing  will  only  pro- 
duce five  or  six  little  bunches  to  the  ten  or  twelve  large 
bunches  to  be  had  from  the  best  Vines,  those  roost  to  be  pre- 
ferred will  not  be  difficult  to  decide.  Many  Vines  in  pots  of 
last  season's  growth  did  not  prove  satisfactory  this  spring,  but 
they  will  be  very  different  next  year,  as  everytning  has 
favoured  their  perfect  development.  Those  intending  to 
purchase  Vines  in  pots  should  order  them  at  once,  and  have 
them  home  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  know  from  experience 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  but  much  to  be  lost  by  delay. — 
J.  H.  M. 

HINTS  UPON  AND  A  SELECTION  OF  ROSES. 

At  the  present  time  many,  doubtlessly,  contemplate  either  sup- 
plementing  their  stock  or  making  a  first  attempt  to  cultivate  "  the 
queen  of  flowers,"  and  to  whom  a  few  hints  may  prove  acceptable. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  I  should  advise  those  inexperienced  in  the 
matter  to  give  their  orders  at  once,  for  nurserymen,  as  a  rule,  work 
on  the  principle  that  the  first  come  be  fint  served,  and  what  is 
more  with  the  best  plants.  By  ordering  late  in  the  season,  not 
only  is  there  a  risk  of  receiving  the  weakest  plants,  but,  this 
season  especially,  there  is  every  likelihood  that  all  the  popular 
varieties,  and  which  are  those  that  beghmers  and  the  owners  of 
small  gardens  really  desire,  will  be  sold  out  quickly.  Where  but 
few  Roses  are  grown  they  should  be  of  the  best  description,  and 
from  which  the  greatest  number  of  blooms  shall  annually  be 
taken.  In  my  brief  list,  therefore,  I  shall  enumerate  those  which 
not  only  are  fine  summer  Roses,  but  which  also  will  give  some 
really  good  and  very  acceptable  blooms  daring  the  autumn 
months. 

If  a  general  election  of  varieties  took  place  the  one  to  head  the 
poll,  all  points  considered,  would  very  probably  be  Gloire  de 
Dijon.  A  more  serviceable  Rose  than  the  "  old  Glory  **  I  do  not 
know,  for  whether  grown  as  a  standard  or  a  dwarf,  up  pillars,  on 
walls,  or  rambling  over  shrubs,  it  seldom  fails  to  give  a  more  or  less 
continual  supply  of  useful  if  not  always  well-formed  blooms  from 
the  commencement  of  the  season  till  severe  frost  commences. 
Pruning  lightly  is  a  mistake  often  committed  with  this  and  other 
Tea  and  Noisette  Roses.  Long  ripened  shoots  if  laid-in  to  their 
full  length  will  flower  at  nearly  every  joint ;  but  unless  they  have 
been  much  bent  or  depressed,  the  growth  that  should  supersede 
these  exhausted  shoots  will  not  1&  formed.  We  prune  our 
standard  Gloire  de  Dijon  rather  closely,  and  in  addition  to  good 
heads  of  bloom  in  the  summer  a  few  strong  shoots  are  produced 
each  with  a  terminal  bud,  which  is  followed  by  other  blooms 
down  nearly  the  whole  length.  These  are  usually  taken  out  at 
the  next  pruning.  Other  good  Teas  are  Madame  Falcot,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Hom^re,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Safnmo,  all  of 
which  do  well  cither  as  standards  or  on  walls,  and  are  really  in- 
valuable for  cutting  when  in  a  bud  state,  giving  at  least  three 
times  the  number  of  blooms  that  the  Hybrid  Perpetnals  do.  The 
standards  of  these  are  pruned  similarly  to  the  latter,  weak  shoots 
being  cut  hard  back,  say  to  the  second  or  third  joints ;  but  any 
very  strong  shouts  are  twisted  round  and  tied-ln,  as  hard  pruning 
of  these  only  induces  the  formation  of  still  stronger  growth. 

Mar^chal  Niel  fails  as  a  standard,  but  is  well  worthy  of   a 

Elace  on  a  warm  wall.  This,  or  part  of  the  tree,  requires  to 
e  hard-pruned  occasionally,  in  order  to  secure  long  and  strong 
shoots,  from  which  only  can  good  blooms  be  obtained.  For  this 
reason  I  should  advise  the  owners  of  apparently  worn-out  speci- 
mens to  cut  them  back  next  February  to  the  main  stems,  as, 
although  this  will  entail  the  loss  of  much  inferior  bloom  the  same 
season,  they  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  sacrifice  in  the  next.  It  is 
the  practice  of  some  skilful  rosarians  to  have  at  least  two  plants 
of  Mardchal  Niel,  and  to  cut  one  back  each  alternate  year,  thereby 
invariably  securing  a  quantity  of  fine  blooms.  Another  extremely 
useful  Noisette,  and  which,  unlike  the  foregoing,  is  both  perpetual- 
flowering  and  well  suited  for  growing  as  standards,  is  Celine 
Forcstier.  I  And  its  blooms  particularly  good  for  bouquets,  but 
unfortunately  that  and  the  b^utiful  Lamarque  are  not  so  hardy 
as  one  would  wish.  The  old  ani  vigorous  Noisette  Jeanne  Despres 
on  a  high  wall  with  a  north-east  aspect  proves  exceptionally 
hardy,  and  this  season  has  gi?en  many  splendid  bunches  of 
bloom. 
Of  Hybrid  Perpetnals  La  Frano3  proves  by  far  the  most  flor:- 


ferous,  and  is  one  of  the  best  Of  this  and  Marie  Baumann, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Capitaine  Christy,  Alfred  Colomb,  Mons.  Etienne 
Levet,  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Jules  Mareottin, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Dnchesse  de  Caylus,  Duke  of  Edinbuigb, 
and  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant  we  had  not  only  a  goodly  number 
of  handsome  blooms  in  the  summer,  but  have  cut  many  creditable 
examples  up  to  the  end  of  September,  and  they  are  still  blooming. 
To  these  may  well  be  addea  John  Hopper,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Annie  Wood,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Mons. 
Francois  Michelon,  and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan. 

All  the  above  with  me  are  perfectly  hardy.  They  are  princi- 
pally budded  on  the  Briar  stock,  which  suits  our  deep  and  rich 
soU,  but  they  succeed  equally  as  well  on  their  own  roots.  Those 
who  have  a  light  and  rather  poor  soil  should  order  Roses  that  are 
budded  on  the  Manetti  stock,  taking  care  when  these  are  received 
to  buiy  the  part  where  the  bud  was  inserted  just  below  the  sur- 
face. The  Manetti  stock  is  not  recommended  for  the  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  and  if  dwarf  plants  are  required  they  will  be  found  to 
do  well  on  their  own  roots.  The  evil  attending  planting  dwarfs 
or  those  on  their  own  roots  is  that  they  are  seldom  properij 

?nmed,  and  for  this  reason  are  soon  comparatively  worthless, 
here  are  two  methods  of  pruning  dwarfs,  each  of  which  answers 
well.  My  practice  is  to  prune  them  precisely  the  same  as  the 
standards— that  is  to  say,  all  spray  is  taken  out,  weakly  shoots 
cut  t«  about  the  second  bud,  and  the  vigorous  shoots  to  the  fourth, 
or  they  are  left  still  longer  in  the  case  of  the  over-luxuriant  growth. 
Some  of  the  latter  is  sometimes  taken  dean  out,  and  ahK>  some  of 
the  old  wood  is  shortened  in,  in  order  to  well  balance  the  head 
and  to  keep  the  growth  constantly  starting  from  near  the  centre. 
The  other  plan  is  to  lightly  shorten  all  the  strong  shoots,  and  to 
peg  these  down,  the  bloom  springing  up  from  the  entire  length. 
Fresh  growths  start  from  the  centre,  which  are  thinned  out, 
and  the  best  selected  to  take  the  place  of  those  pegged  down 
the  previous  year.  One  year*s  neglect  upsets  the  whole  system. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  neglecting  to  prune  standards,  but 
then  Uiese  being  so  conspicuous  are  not  so  liable  to  be  over- 
looked. If  dwarf,  pillar,  and  wall-trained  Roses  were  as  regu- 
larly pruned  as  standards  they  would  not  so  frequently  be  seen 
in  a  flowerless  insect-infected  condition,  but  would  give  equally 
as  good  displays  in  their  respective  seasons  as  others. 

I  often  think  that  if  many  gardeners  and  amateurs  knew  how 
easily  Roses  are  struck  from  cuttings  we  should  see  a  great  many 
on  their  own  roots  both  in  pots  and  in  the  open  eround.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  select  a  few  well-ripened  shoots  at  pruning 
time,  taking  them  off  with  a  **  heel  "-^  that  is  to  say,  with  a  small 
piece  of  the  older  wood  attached,  and  shortenhig  back  to  about 
four  or  five  buds.  These  may  be  ^ther  dibbled  under  handlights 
placed  at  the  foot  of  a  north  waU,  or  in  the  open  ground  in  the 
same  position.  A  little  road  grit  may  with  advantage  be  used, 
and  the  cuttings  should  be  inserted  firmly. — W.  Iogulden. 


PEACH  BLISTER  AND  POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  discussion  on  '*  Fungi,  a  Cause  of  Disease,"  is  of  much 
greater  consequence  than  at  first  appears,  for  instead  of  complain- 
ing that  our  crops  are  destroyed  by  some  mysterious  occurrence, 
we  should  search  out  the  actual  cause  and  endeavour  to  find  a 
remedy.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  certain  forms  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  are  present  every- 
where, and  only  require  suitable  conditions  to  bnng  them  into 
activity ;  therefore  if  we  carefully  make  our  observations  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  discover  what  is  most  favourable  to  their  ex- 
istence, then  we  should  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
things  that  will  act  against  them. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  vigorous  health  is  antagonistic 
to  disease,  therefore  I  consider  *'  S."  is  reasonable  when  he  states 
that  unripe  wood  is  favourable  to  Peach  blister.  In  that  case  im- 
perfectly matured  tissues  form  the  condition  congenial  for  the 
fungus,  which  quickly  germinates,  and  we  see  the  effect  in  the 
blistering  of  the  leaves.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  we  should  insure 
the  ripening  of  the  wood  as  much  as  possible,  bearing  in  mind 
that  excessive  luxuriance  or  want  of  heat  is  calculated  to  render 
the  tissues  imperfect.  Why  the  blister  does  not  appear  so  much 
under  glass  is  because  the  wood  ripens  better,  the  reach  being  a 
native  of  a  warmer  climate.  If  our  seasons  are  not  dry  and  warm 
the  wood  does  not  ripen  sufficiently  to  resist  disease. 

For  the  Potato  disease  the  condition  is  apparently  disorganised 
tissue.  We  find  heavy  clays,  low  undrained  ground,  thick  planting, 
crowned  with  a  wet  season,  most  favourable  to  the  disease.  What 
is  more  reasonable  than  that  we  should  seek  the  reverse  of  those 
conditions,  and  plant  our  hills  and  light  lands;  then  we  ehould  hare 
Potatoes,  not  very  large,  but  free  from  disease.  It  is  desirable  to 
select  well-formed  suitable-sized  Potatoes  for  planting ;  the  very 
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laige  and  Tery  Bmall  are  not  fair  samples  of  the  Tariety  yon  wish 
to  increase.  The  best  early  Potatoes  are  sent  to  Covent  Garden 
market  from  Lisbon,  and  are  grown  in  shallow  sandy  soil,  and  are 
quite  free  from  disease.  Then  if  light  soils  are  so  good  for  early 
Tarieties  why  not  for  the  late  al^  ?  The  crops  may  not  be  so 
great,  bat  a  small  qoantity  of  good  tubers  is  oi  more  yalue  than 
a  lai^e  but  diseased  crop.  It  is  plain  we  should  select  a  warm 
position  and  light  land  as  the  best  preventive  of  disease.  We 
should  then  not  have  to  complain  of  the  Peronospora  which  we  so 
frequently  incautiously  encourage  by  (dan  ting  in  unsuitable  ground, 
thus  producing  disorganised  tissues,  which,  combined  with  con- 
genial atmospheric  conditions,  render  the  plants  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  the  fungus.  Decay  commences,  and  what  we  call  the 
Potato  disease  is  simply  the  result  of  the  fungus  acting  upon  and 
destroying  the  tissue8.~B.  C. 


or  canker  was  removed,  and  the  trees  were  then  planted  as  de- 
scribed by  your  correspondent.  The  result  has  been  that  we  had 
a  crop  of  Apples  last  season,  whereas  these  trees  had  previously 
seemed  to  be  decaying. — A.  B. 


THE  TUBEROSE. 


AOOOBDINO  to  Loudon  this  beautiful  flower  was  introduced  into 
this  country  fully  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  and  gradually 
came  into  favour  among  gardeners — not  so  much,  perhaps,  from 
its  merits  as  a  plant  and  easy  culture,  as  from  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers.  I,  however,  think  it  is  not  grown  by  gardeners  so  much 
as  it  ought  to  be,  hence  my  reason  for  calling  attention  to  it. 
There  is  a  tendency  among  us  to  cultivate  pUtnts  that  possess 
good  habit  and  ornamental  foliage  combined,  with  but  a  moderate 
amount  of  merit  as  to  the  flowers  they  produce  ;  but  those  whose 
ambition  it  is  to  grow  the  most  beautiful  flowers  must  certainly 
include  the  Tubex^.  I  have  grown  it  for  many  years  and  cannot 
yet  find  a  substitute  for  it.  Even  the  lovely  Stephanotis  and 
Gardenia,  useful  as  they  are,  have  not  supplanted  it. 

Purchase  the  bulbs  of  a  respectable  nurseryman,  who  will  supply 
g[Ood,  sound,  well-ripened  bulbs  reasonable  in  price.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  obtain  them  for  early  spring  blooming.  If  in  quantity 
divide  them  into  two  or  three  batches  for  succession.  Pot  the 
first  at  once,  either  three  bulbs  in  a  32-8ized  pot,  or  one  good  bulb 
in  a  48-pot.  In  either  case  use  a  rich  loamy  soil,  or  if  the  loam  is 
poor  add  one-third  of  well-decayed  manure  that  will  pass  through 
a  quarter-inch  sieve,  and  a  little  sand.  Pot  rather  firmly,  after- 
wards place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  cover  them  with  fine  coal 
aahes  or  some  other  material  that  will  run  between  the  pots.  This 
will  keep  the  soil  sufficiently  moist  for  rooting  to  commence, 
which  will  b^in  in  a  fortnight.  As  they  advance  take  them  out, 
and  for  a  few  days  place  them  in  a  position  where  they  at  first 
have  but  a  moderate  light,  such  as  under  the  stage  of  a  plant 
house.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  young  growth  will  gradually 
assume  a  natural  colour,  when  the  plants  may  have^  the  full  light 
and  heat  of  an  intermediate  house.  A  stove  heat  is  more  than 
they  need,  and  to  have  them  in  flower  quickly  a  cool  greenhouse 
is  not  sufficient.  After  making  a  Utile  foliage  the  flower  spikes 
begin  to  appear,  and  as  they  grow  to  from  2  to  4  feet  in  height 
and  are  very  slender,  a  stake  must  be  placed  to  each.  Each 
spike  if  good  will  produce  two  dozen  blooms  in  succession,  pure 
white  with  a  most  delicious  fragrance. 

There  are  three  or  four  so-c^led  good  varieties  in  cultivation, 
but  the  best  are  the  old  Poliantbes  tuberosa  and  P.  tuberosa 
fl.-pleno.  When  in  bloom  they  are  conspicuous  if  placed  in  the 
conservatory  with  the  spike  of  flowers  arising  just  above  other 
plants,  but  they  would  be  principally  required  for  cutting.  The 
perfume  is  strong,  therefore  for  room  or  any  part  of  house  deco- 
ration too  many  must  not  be  employed  at  one  time.  Dariug 
grpwth  the  plants  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  green  and  black 
aphides,  which  infest  the  spikes  of  flowers.  Liquid  manure  given 
twice  a  week  will  be  found  to  benefit  the  plants,  and  by  potting  in 
succession  they  may  be  had  in  flower  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the  year.  Some  cultivators  assert  that  if  after  flowering  the  bulbs 
are  well  ripened  oft  they  will  flower  as  well  another  year ;  but 
although  I  have  tried  that  plan  I  could  not  find  that  t^ey  were  to 
be  depended  on,  as  not  above  one-third  of  the  bulbs  flowered,  and 
the  spikes  were  short  and  the  flowers  small.  No  doubt  most 
floristo  and  growers  for  market  around  large  towns  find  a  ready 
sale  for  the  Tuberose  flowers.  They  are  among  the  most  useful 
for  cutting  for  bouquets,  wreaths,  and  buttonholes,  as  they  are 
sweet-scented,  pretty,  and  last  a  long  time. — Thomas  Rkoobd, 
Sheffield. 

TBANSPLANTiNa  FRUIT  TRBE&— In  the  last  issue  of  the 
Journal  I  read  some  instructions  regarding  transplanting.  Let 
me  say  for  tiie  encouragement  of  any  who  may  have  such  work 
before  them  this  winter,  that  I  lifted  a  row  of  what  had  been 
dwarf  standard  Apple  trees,  but  which  have  now  become  laige. 
The  soil  being  very  stifE  I  had  a  large  tub  with  water  at  hand 
into  which  eveiy  tree  root  was  laid  and  well  washed,  aU  bad  root 


FUNGI  A  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE. 

I  YBNTUBE  to  Say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  discussion  in 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  between  Mr.  Luckhurst  and  "  S." 
about  the  Potato  disease,  cause,  and  effect,  and  whether  fungi  are 
the  results  of  disease  or  the  cause.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
a  third  point  not  touched  upon.  The  cause  of  a  disease  is  not  the 
same  as  the  disease  itself,  and  the  result  or  effects  produced  by 
a  disease  is,  again,  different  from  the  cause  of  the  disease,  or 
the  actual  disease  itself.  Take,  for  instance,  disease  in  animal  or 
human  life.  Infection  is  the  cause  of  disease,  as  in  the  case  of 
cattle  plague  or  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  result  of  the  disease 
differs  according  to  the  treatment,  or  the  power  of  resisting  it,  or 
the  malignity  of  it.  Some  diseases  are  far  more  infectious  than 
others ;  certain  states  of  vitiated  atmosphere  and  climate  induce 
disease  in  many  cases  ;  but  we  must  distinctly  draw  a  difference 
between  the  cause  or  origin  of  disease,  the  disease  itself,  and  the 
results.  I  need  not  enter  upon  so  wide  or  difficult  a  subject  as 
the  infectious  natures  of  disorders,  such  as  typhoid  and  scarlet 
fevers,  small  pox,  &c.,  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  most 
dangerous  diseases  are  often  the  most  insidious,  and  arise  from 
apparently  small  causes. 

The  question  in  discussion  between  Mr.  Luckhurst  and  "  S."  is 
whether  fungi  are  a  cause  or  only  a  result  of  disease.  I  presume 
Mr..  Luckhurst  would  wish  us  to  infer  that  it  is  owing  to  a  previous 
disease  or  injury  to  the  plant  that  fungi  are  produced — in  other 
words,  that  the  plant  is  diseased,  and  owing  to  the  disease  the 
fungi  grow.  Why,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  Potato  disease  was 
it  unknown  in  England  previous  to  a  particular  year,  1845  t  and 
why  is  that  disease,  which  was  then  introduced  into  England, 
always  accompanied  by  the  attack  of  the  Peronospora  infestans  ? 
Our  leading  fungologists,  who  have  carefully  examined  the  ques- 
tion, have  certainly  decided  that'  the  injury  to  the  Potato  plant 
is  caused  by  the  spread  of  the  fungus  by  means  of  spores  and 
mycelium  through  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  the  leaf,  haulm,  and 
tubers ;  that  as  '*  A  Lincx)lnshibb  Potato  Grower,'*  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  of  the  23rd  September,  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  an  article  of  Mr.  Worthington  Smith's  in  the  Agricultural 
Gazette,  points  out  that  the  spores  of  the  Peronospora  are  present 
everywhere,  and  that  the  resting  spores  have  great  vitality.  Only 
those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  question  have  any  idea  of 
the  number  or  the  minuteness  of  the  spores  of  the  various  fungi, 
and  this  which  attacks  the  Potato  seems  to  be  a  remarkable 
example  of  it.  There  are  certain  stages  of  growth  combined  with 
atmospheric  intfuences,  such  as  moisture,  warmth,  &c.,  which  pre- 
dispose the  plants  for  tiie  reception  and  growth  of  the  fungi.  We 
may  thus  say  with  Mr.  Luckhurst  there  are  causes  which  help  the 
disease ;  but  surely  these  causes  are  not  the  disease  itself,  but  the 
injury  to  the  plant  and  the  destruction  of  the  crop  is  caused  by 
the  growth  of  the  fungus.  The  fungus  cannot  in  my  opinion  be 
called  the  result  of  the  disease,  but  is  the  actual  means  by  which 
the  Potato  plant  is  destroyed  and  the  tubers  made  unfit  for  use, 
and  therefore  may  be  considered  as  the  disease  itself.  There  are 
kinds  of  Potatoes  no  doubt  less  liable  to  the  disease  than  others, 
but  experience  has  proved  that  none  are  altogether  capable  of 
resisting  it ;  and  though  in  the  Scotch  Champion,  Magnum  Bonum, 
and  otl^rs  of  that  character  which  have  harder  and  more  fibrous 
haulms,  the  tissues  seem  less  favourable  for  the  growth  of  the 
fungus,  still  no  Potato  is  disease-proof,  and  we  cannot,  I  think, 
under  these  conditions  separate  the  fungus  from  the  disease  itself, 
or  say  that  the  fungus  merely  grows  on  plants  previously  diseased, 
whi<£  seems  to  be  the  line  of  argument  Mr.  Luckhurst  takes. 
The  same  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Peach-leaf  blister.  Cold  winds 
are  the  predisposing  cause,  but  the  disease  itself  is  from  the 
growth  of  fungus,  which  finds  the  leaf  injured  by  the  cold  winds 
a  suitable  nidus ;  the  result  is  the  destruction  of  the  leaf  by  the 
fungus,  and  the  disease  often  spreads  to  other  leaves  on  the  same 
tree  which  were  not  previously  injured  by  the  cold  winds. 

I  had  written  the  above  remarks  previous  to  reading  the  Journal 
of  the  21st,  which  contains  another  letter  from  "  S."  on  the  subject. 
I  think  what  he  there  says  should  be  sufficient  to  show  Mr.  Luck- 
hurst that  his  statements  with  regard  to  fungus  being  always  or 
even  generally  the  result  of  disease  will  not  hold  true  in  the 
generality  of  cases.  In  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  14th  Mr. 
Luckhurst  tried  to  explain  his  original  statement,  where  he  uses 
the  expression  "In  every  instance  the  idea  is  erroneous,"  by 
saying  his  statement  was  only  "  general "  as  far  as  it  referred  to 
the  three  forms  of  disease  mentioned.    Certainly  the  words  "  in 
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eyery  instance ''  conld  not  without  this  ezplAQAtion  be  soppoeed 
to  refer  only  to  the  three  in  question ;  bat  even  if  he  intended  his 
remarks  only  to  be  so  applied,  it  seems  very  bold  and  decided  to 
affirm  that  the  generally  received  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
Potato  disease  and  Peach  blister  is  altogether  erroneous.  I  hare 
certainly  seen  the  foliage  of  the  Potato  plants  injured  by  the 
mycelium,  and  the  spots  so  produced,  long  before  the  legiti- 
mate functions  of  the  foliage  had  been  fulfilled.  There  can  be 
yery  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  most  persons  who  have  taken 
notice  of  the  spread  of  the  disease,  that  under  certain  favourable 
atmospheric  conditions  and  on  wet  or  cold  soils  the  disease  will 
progress  most  rapidly,  especially  when  the  plants  are  too  close 
together  or  growing  in  confined  spaoes,  and  that  the  proper 
functions  of  the  leaves  and  haulms  are  arrested  before  the  tubers 
have  completed  their  growth.  Mr.  LuckhursVs  remarks  about  the 
Dr.  Hogg  Peach  not  suffering  again  from  the  blister  after  it  was 
covered  with  glass  does  not  in  the  least  prove  in  my  mind  that 
the  disease  itself  is  not  caused  by  a  fungus,  or  rather  that  the 
blister  is  ever  found  without  the  fungus.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  the  cold  spring  winds  predispose  the  leaves  to  this  disease, 
but  are  not  the  actuaJ  cause  of  the  aisease. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Potatoes  and  Potato  disease,  I  venture 
to  say  that  many  Potatoes  vary  so  much  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  grown  and  the  treatment  received,  that  the 
sorts  which  succeed  in  one  place  do  not  come  to  perfection  in 
another,  or  are  much  deteriorated.  I  have  at  one  time  or  another 
tried  a  great  many  varieties,  and  have  found  that  many  which 
succeed  in  good  soil  and  favourable  seasons  are  inferior  in  others. 
Unfortunately  some  of  the  best  varieties,  as  the  A^top  Fluke, 
Lapstone,  Snowfiake,  Myatt's  Prolific,  and  others,  are  more  liable 
to  disease.  The  Scotch  Champion  have  proved  very  good  with 
me  in  light  soil,  but  they  require  plenty  of  room  so  as  to  have  air 
and  light ;  the  same  may  be  saia  of  the  Magnum  Bonum  and 
Bed-skinned  FlourbalL  It  is  a  pity  that  in  judging  Potatoes 
more  attention  is  not  paid  to  quality  rather  than  quantity,  as  in 
many  instances  I  have  seen  the  premier  prizes  carried  off  by 
Potatoes  not  fit  for  a  gentleman's  table,  and  this,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  accounts  given,  was  much  the  case  at  the  last  large 
Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace.— 0.  P.  P. 

No  one  can  fairly  object  to  positive  statements  provided 
they  are  supported  by  a  reasonable  show  of  facts,  but  when  a 
generally  accepted  opinion  founded  on  undeniable  evidence  is 
assailed  something  more  than  mere  positiveness  is  requisite. 
Every  man  is  entitled  to  enjoy  his  opinion,  but  before  making  it 
public  he  should  at  least  be  at  the  trouble  of  obtaining  proofe  of 
sufficient  weight  to  lender  it  worthy  of  consideration.  This  I 
maintain  Mr.  Luckhurst  has  not  done,  for  I  fail  to  perceive  in 
the  whole  of  his  communications  one  £act  that  is  not  conformable 
to  the  fungoid  origin  of  the  Potato  disease  and  Peach  blister.  I, 
too,  write  "for  gardeners  and  gardening,"  and  it  was  a  desire 
that  doubtful  statements  should  not  go  unanswered  which  first 

Prompted  me  to  enter  on  this  discussion.  Mr.  Luckhurst  must 
e  aware  that  he  occupies  a  high  position  among  horticultural 
virriters,  and  consequently  an  opinion  from  him  would  possess 
much  more  weight  than  from  anyone  of  less  acknowledged  ability 
as  a  practical  man.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  should  be  careful 
in  what  he  writes  to  avoid  propagating  errors  which  are  fdways 
likely  to  be  accepted  when  supported  by  authority. 

In  his  last  communication  he  has  gone  wide  of  the  subject, 
whether  from  inadvertence  or  a  desire  to  obtain  a  champion  for 
his  cause  I  know  not,  but  in  either  case  it  is  plain  that  he  in- 
effectually endeavours  to  draw  support  from  **  Nobthbrn  Gab- 
i>EMBR*8  "  remarks  upon  lifting  Potatoes,  which  had  no  reference 
to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Why  does  Mr.  Lnokhurst  still  con- 
tinue to  ignore  the  questions  I  put  to  him  1  I  have  met  all  his 
statements  and  questions  fairly  and  openly,  why  does  he  not  act 
similarly?  However,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  myself,  I 
submit  the  following  facts  to  his  consideration,  and  I  challenge 
him  to  prove  them  incorrect  before  he  can  reasonably  assume  to 
have  established  his  opinion.  The  fung^  Peronospora  infestans 
produces  by  its  action  on  the  substance  of  liie  stem,  leaves,  and 
tubers  of  the  Potato  that  condition  which  we  term  Potato  disease. 
The  same  disease  first  appeared  in  this  country  attended  by  the 
fungus ;  neither  had  been  previously  known  here,  and  the  disease 
is  never  found  without  the  fungus.  Peach  blister  is  similarly 
attended  by  the  fungus  Ascomyces  deformans,  which  is  known  to 
possess  the  power  of  injuring  the  tissues  of  the  leaves,  producing 
the  appearances  that  characterise  the  disease  ;  wbereas  cold  wind, 
though  acting  injuriously  upon  tender  foliage,  does  not  produce  a 
similar  condition,  but  causes  shrivelling  or  a  brown  scorch-like 
appearance. 
As  to  the  conditions  that  favour  the  growth  of  these  two  ftmgi, 


the  following  facts  are  generally  accepted  and  are  in  aooordcDoe 
with  my  experience.  First,  regarding  the  Potato  disease,  it  has 
been  proved  that  a  particular  temperature  and  moisture  aie  requi- 
site ;  and  further,  if  the  former  be  sufficiently  high,  the  greater 
the  abundance  of  moisture  the  more  prevalent  and  disastroiis  tb« 
disease  proves,  consequentiy  anything  that  tends  to  promote  the 
accumulation  of  water  in  the  soil  or  atmosphere  has  an  eqoal 
tendency  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  When  moistara 
is  so  abundant  the  plant  becomes  charged  with  water,  either  rapid 
growtii  ensues,  thus  forming  loose  tissue  that  the  mycelitna  of 
the  fungus  can  readily  penetrate,  or  the  flow  of  the  sap  baeomes 
temporally  checked,  as,  if  the  moisture  is  not  diroosed  of  bj 
evaporation  or  growth,  absorption  is  diminished,  ana  there  is  an 
approach  to  stagnation  that  may  also  be  a  condition  saitable  to 
the  fungus  which  then  commences  the  destruction  of  the  tissiieB. 
We  can  on  these  views  understand  why  in  very  light,  well-drained, 
or  sandy  soils  there  is  little  disease,  that  wide  planting  is  bene- 
ficial, and  that  those  varieties  with  erect  firm  woody  stems  and 
abundant  foliage  are  better  enabled  to  resLst  the  attacks  of  the 
fungus,  because  they  can  dispose  of  a  great  quantity  of  moistnie 
either  in  growth  or  by  evaporation  fiom  their  more  exteastre 
foliage  sui^ce. 

**  IntbblOpbb's  "  statement  that  cells  are  burst  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  abundant  moisture  is  utterly  indefensible.  Cells 
are  connected  with  each  other,  and  it  is  through  the  walls  that 
tibe  sap  passes  in  rising  to  the  leaves.  The  growth  or  degree  of 
evaporation  from  the  foliage  determines  the  ru>idity  of  the  ab- 
sorption. When  the  former  diminish  the  latter  decreases  also ;  so 
that  as  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  cells  is  determined  by  the 
general  requirements  of  the  whole  plant,  the  quantity  will  be 
greatest  when  the  demand  is  greatest,  provided  there  be  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  soil ;  but  as  then  the  sap  is  rapidly  passed  on  to 
supply  other  parts  of  the  plant  it  has  no  toidency  to  cause  burst* 
ing ;  consequently,  accordmg  to  "  Intbblopeb,"  the  oells  mnst  be 
burst  by  an  amount  of  mo&ure  which  is  less  than  the  greateet 
they  can  contain— an  obvious  impossibility.  I  may  remark  that 
most  of  "  lNTBBLOPBa*s "  other  statements  as  to  the  condittona 
under  which  Potato  disease  appears  are  very  reasonable. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  I  regard  unripened  wood  as  one 
of  the  chief  conditions  that  favour  tiiuB  production  of  Peftdi  blistar, 
and  from  further  observation  and  reflection  I  am  ccmfinned  in 
that  opinion,  but  the  subject  requires  investigation.  Mr.  Luckhurst 
might  have  seen  from  my  remarks  on  this  poiut  at  page  368  that 
I  considered  Peach  trees  under  glass  are  less  liable  to  blister 
owing  to  the  wood  being  better  matured. — S. 


LAPAGERIAS  AND  OTHER  PLANTS  AT  SOUTHQATB. 

"  Why  do  they  call  you  Lapageria  Tom  ?"  was  the  question  pat 
to  Mr.  Howard,  the  very  successful  owner  of  the  largest  Lapageria 
manufactory  in  the  world.  "  I  don't  know,  except  that  my  name 
is  William,"  was  the  quaint  reply ;  and  having  heard  so  much  of 
him  and  his  work  I  very  cordially  accepted  the  offer  of  my  excel- 
lent friend  Mr.  Horace  Mayor  of  Winham  Hill,  when  staying 
with  him,  to  drive  me  over  to  his  establishment  Now  I  had  seen 
Lapagerias,  as  I  have  stated,  at  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray's  at 
Handsworth.  I  had  wondered  at  the  numbers  of  plants,  at  the 
rapid  manner  in  which  they  were  propagated,  and  the  successful 
manner  in  which  tbcy  were  grown  ;  but  having  seen  both  places 
I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  The  method  of  propagating  is  the 
same— viz.,  that  of  growing  them  in  beds  and  layering  the  shoots, 
from  the  axils  of  which  a  plant  starts  forth,  so  that  multiplication 
proceeds  very  rapidly.  But  there  is  one  difference  in  the  method 
of  culture— they  are  g^wn  in  a  much  cooler  temperature  at 
Soutbgate  than  at  Handsworth.  Indeed  they  are  treated  almost 
as  if  hardy,  certainly  not  regarded  as  tender  as  a  Geranium,  and 
I  saw  a  whole  frameful  of  plants  which  had  never  had  any  firs 
heat  Houses  are  specially  devoted  to  them,  where  they  are 
trained  up  to  the  roof  much  in  the  manner  in  which  pot  Vines 
are  found  in  May,  and  in  this  way  they  bloom  most  profusdy— 
ropes  of  bloom  with  twenty  or  thirty  blossoms  on  them  ;  and  on 
turning  out  one  of  the  pots  to  show  me  how  they  rooted  I  was 
astonished  to  see  the  mass  of  strong  fleshy  roots  that  tfaej  con* 
tained,  in  feet  ready  for  a  pot  twice  the  sise.  The  object,  indeed, 
of  Mr.  Howard  seems  to  have  been  to  get  as  much  health  and 
vigour  into  the  roots  as  possible,  and  this  he  has  attained  with  a 
corresponding  strength  of  growth.  It  seems  that  one  has  to  be 
very  particular  in  touching  the  young  dioots,  for  they  almost 
invariably  die  away  when  that  is  carelMsly  done.  Such  sooeessaa 
has  been  obtained  both  at  Sheffield  and  here  in  the  propagation  of 
Lapagerias  must  soon  bring  this  very  beautiful  plant  wfifain  ttM 
reach  of  everybody  who  has  a  greenhouse. 

Another  specialty  of  Mr.  Howard's  is  the  ytxj  bemtifnl  Ou^ 
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antbttmiim  iruteeeens  Etoile  d*Or,  which  he  introdnoed  from 
abroad,  and  of  which  he  has  now  somewhere  abont  ten  thousand 
plants ;  bat  eren  this  is  not  enough,  and  he  had  telegraphed  that 
▼ery  morning  for  a  thousand  more.  These  are  grown  more  for 
the  sake  of  meir  blooms  than  for  the  plants  themselyes,  and  bj 
jadidons  management  thej  may  well  nigh  always  be  had  in 
bloom  ;  and  for  the  bouquet  makers  they  are  at  all  times  most 
Talnable,  while  as  pot  plants  able  to  stand  the  heat  of  a  sitting- 
room  they  are  also  most  desirable.  A  large  houseful  of  Adiantum 
cuneatum  for  cutting  shows  how  valuable  this  pretty  Fern  is. 
All  the  accessions  that  have  been  made  to  the  class  do  not  dis- 
place it,  A.  gracillimum  and  A.  farleyense  are  not  nearly  so  much 
appreciated. 

Another  plant  to  which  Mr.  Howard  has  devoted  considerable 
attention  is  the  perpetual-flowering  Gamation.  He  has  endea- 
Tonred  to  procure  some  which  will  not  deserve  the  name  of  Tree 
Carnations,  but  by  the  dwa^Eness  of  their  babit  be  more  readily 
accessible.  It  is  not  every  greenhouse  that  can  house  these  tall 
plants,  but  most  amateurs  would  wdcome  some  not  so  tall,  and 
this  Mr.  Howard  has  succeeded  in  obtaining.  Houses  were  filled 
with  nice  stubby  plants  which  grow  about  18  inches  high,  and 
these  he  is  preparing  to  send  out  in  six  different  colours.  These 
come  in  very  rwef uHy  for  cut  flowers. 

The  place  itself  does  not  impress  you  much  as  you  enter  it.  It 
is  in  a  gravel  pit,  and  no  end  of  troubles  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  water ;  but  rough  though  it  seems,  you  very  soon  find  out 
that  it  is  in  the  ban^  of  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  about,  and 
whose  skill  and  industry  will  surmount  any  difficulties  he  has  to 
contend  with.— D.,  Deal. 


THE  CHAMPION  POTATO  IN  THE  NORTH  OP 

SCOTLAND. 

It  is  surprising  how  the  cultivation  of  the  Champion  Potato 
has  spread  over  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  in  general 
favour  both  with  farmers  and  cottagers,  the  latter  also  esteeming 
a  variety  they  call  Red  Bocks. 

I  planted  for  the  first  time  in  the  garden  here  one  peck  of 
Magnum  Bonum,  from  which  I  obtained  three  bushels  of  tubers  of 
excellent  quality,  not  so  waxy  as  one  of  your  correspondents 
describes  them.  I  bear  that  at  the  Inverness  Fanners*  Qrain  and 
Boot  Show  Magnum  Bonum  was  first  and  Champion  second  in 
the  late  Potatoes.  I  hope  to  see  in  two  or  three  years  that  the 
Magnum  Bonum  is  as  generally  known  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
Scotland  as  the  Champion  is,  both  of  which  are  the  best  disease- 
resisting  Potatoes  we  have.— Angus  McDonald. 


ABNORMAL  GROWTH  IN  THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

RsFBBBiNG  to  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Iggulden's  notes  on  this  sub- 
ject, may  I  be  iJlowed  to  say  that  the  Vine  alluded  to  here  as  having 
been  rooted  at  the  upper  end  and  then  severed  from  the  original 
roots  was  so  treated  by  way  of  experiment,  and  that  the  idea  was 
perfectly  original,  as  was  also  the  thought  of  rooting  the  Vines  at 
all  in  that  way  ?  but  I  did  not,  nor  do  I  consider  such  an  idea  more 
than  a  natural  one  for  any  man  of  ordinary  intellect.  Had  I 
thought  oUierwise  my  pride  would  have  received  a  severe  shock 
on  a  friend  referring  me  to  page  810  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  1875.  There  I  found  recorded  that  Mr.  Rochford,  Page  Green, 
Tottenham — a  successful  market  cultivator — ^had  been  practically 
testing  for  years  what  I  considered  my  own  discovery.  To  say 
that  I  was  not  at  first  a  little  disappointed  would  be  contrary  to 
human  nature ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  counterbalance  my  dis- 
appointment I  had  the  opinion  of  a  practical  man  that  my  in- 
tended discovery  was  already  a  success,  and  so  I  went  on  with  it 
in  greater  confidence.  Now  I  am  more  enamoured  of  it  than 
ever,  and  that  for  a  very  good  reason — viz.,  that  the  Vines 
evidently  appreciate  being  rooted  at  each  end,  as  is  shown  by 
the  production  of  finer  Grapes. 

The  house  in  which  the  experiment  has  been  carried  out  was 
origmally  a  lean-to,  but  the  Vines  did  so  well  that  the  back  waU 
was  taken  down  and  the  house  made  into  a  span,  the  Vines  being 
trained  down  the  roof,  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  bottom  a 
border  was  made  and  the  tops  pegged  into  it.  The  house  is 
51  feet  long  and  25  feet  in  width  ;  the  length  of  rafters,  both  sides, 
being  86  feet.  There  are  ten  Vines  in  the  house,  each  Vine  having 
two  rods,  so  that  each  Vine  has  from  border  line  to  border  line 
upwards  of  40  feet  run  of  rods,  and  each  Vine  three  distinct  sets 
of  rootp,  caused  by  the  rooting  of  each  rod  at  the  ends.  The  one 
Vine  that  was  severed  after  the  first  season's  rooting  was  merely 
tried  to  test  its  fruiting  powers  when  turned  upside  down.  The 
portion  left  was  6  feet  long,  and  the  same  season  carried  and 
nnisbed  off  perfectly  four  good  bunches  of  fruit,  certainly  as  good 


as  those  on  the  parent  Vine.  Periiaps  I  ought  to  add  that  the 
tops,  or  rather  what  were  the  tops,  the  first  season  persistently 
pushed  young  shoots  through  the  soil,  which  were  as  persistently 
rubbed  off,  and  now  they  manifest  no  disposition  to  throw  up 
suckers  or  ^oots,  and  the  Vines  are  of  equal  strength  throughout. 
I  am  not  a  scientific  man,  so  cannot  solve  the  problem  as  to 
the  changed  route  and  circulation  of  the  sop,  hence  I  must  leave 
that  to  the  vegetable  physiologist.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  the 
experiment  Ims  been  successful  as  regards  the  production  6f  fine 
Grapes.— W.  Wildsmith,  Hcckfield, 


THREE  GOOD  ORCHIDS. 

0D0NT0G».08snM  ROEZLn.— Though  this  species  may  not  be 
so  useful  as  O.  ciirhosam  or  O.  Alexandrce  it  is  nevertheless  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  genus,  and  from  the  easiness  with  which  it  is 
cultivated  it  is  one  of  those  sorts  which  every  gardener  may  safely 
take  in  hand.  I  have  not  tried  it  in  a  lower  temperature  than 
55^  throughout  the  winter ;  perhaps  5°  higher  would  be  better,  as 
it  is  constantly  growing.  Our  plants  are  grown  about  9  inches 
tronx  the  glass.  It  does  not  root  deeply,  but  produces  numberless 
rootlets  through  the  sorfaoe  of  the  potting  material.  It  is  veiy 
necessaiy  to  keep  the  soil  always  in  a  fresh  condition.  When 
repotting  I  wash  the  old  material  from  the  roots  and  place  the 
plant  in  pots  jast  large  enough  to  hold  the  roots,  pressing  the  soil 
m  rather  firmly.  The  compost  used  is  the  fibres  of  peat,  living 
sphagnum,  and  small  pieces  of  charcoal  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions ;  in  this  I  fijid  it  roots  freel7  and  requires  a  good  supply  of 
water  when  in  full  growth.  At  no  period  of  the  year  snoold 
water  be  entirely  withheld. 

Spii>bmdeum  vxtbllinum.  —  This  very  distinct  Orchid  is 
another  species  which  ought  to  be  found  in  every  garden.  I 
have  heard  it  called  difficult  to  manage,  but  cannot  say  that  I 
have  found  that  ooneot.  I  commenc^  with  a  stock  of  newly 
imported  plants,  which  arrived  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and 
would  advise  those  who  intend  to  add  this  species  to  their  col- 
lection to  obtain  their  plants  the  same  way.  They  can  be  bought 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  established  plants,  and  are  very  easy 
to  establish  ;  the  second  season's  growth  in  many  of  the  plants 
giving  larger  bulbs  than  those  made  in  their  native  country. 
When  received,  after  washing  them,  nearly  fill  as  many  pots 
as  will  be  required  with  clean  potsherds,  on  these  place  some 
sphagnum  and  a  small  portion  of  a  soil  composed  of  peat  and 
sphagnum,  rather  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter,  adding  a 
few  small  pieces  of  charcoal  or  potsherds,  then  place  the  old  roots 
so  that  the  plant  may  be  kept  firmly  in  its  place  after  the  rest  of 
the  compost  has  been  added.  The  base  of  the  old  pseudo-bulbs 
may  be  elightly  buried,  which  will  cause  them  to  break  freely ; 
keep  them  well  above  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  water  only  when 
the  soil  requires  it ;  place  the  plants  where  they  can  at  all  times 
have  a  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  when  they  are  close  to  the  glass 
I  find  them  do  veiy  well  in  the  same  temperature  as  cool  Orchids, 
only  they  will  not  bear  a  stagnant  atmosphere.  After  the  young 
growths  have  made  some  progress  the  second  year  turn  out  the 
whole  stock  and  repot  them  if  necessary,  removing  the  whole  of 
the  old  soil  *,  do  not  drain  the  pots  so  much  this  time,  and  give 
the  roots  a  greater  depth  of  soil,  supplying  water  when  it  is  really 
required.  Under  snob  treatment  I  have  found  this  Orchid  succeed 
very  well. 

CTFBiPiiraiTH  msiGNB.  —  This  is  another  easily  cultivated 
Orchid,  and  one  that  well  repays  good  treatment.  Our  plants 
are  repotted  every  second  year ;  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
longer  without  repotting,  the  flowers  are  much  smaller  than 
they  ought  to  be.  I  treat  these  like  ordinary  plants  in  the 
mode  of  potting.  For  plants  in  6  or  7-inch  pots  about  1^-inch 
depth  of  drainage  is  given ;  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  washed 
clear  of  all  old  material,  and  the  new  potting  soil  is  packed  equallr 
amongst  the  roots  in  repotting,  leaving  half  an  inch  undemeatn 
the  rim  of  the  pot  clear  for  receiving  water.  The  compost  I 
employ  consists  of  peat,  sphagnum,  dry  cow  dung,  and  broken 
potshOTds,  and  the  second  year  a  surfacing  of  cow  dung  is  given 
the  plants,  and  soot  water  used  for  watering.  About  twice  a 
week  is  as  often  as  they  require  water.  After  flowering  our  stock 
is  placed  in  a  cold  vinery,  and  in  spring  the  plants  are  kept  warmer. 
Through  summer  a  pit  is  found  for  them,  and  when  in  flower 
they  may  be  placed  wherever  they  may  be  required. — R.  P. 
Brothkbstok.  

Wintering  Fuchsias  Outsidb.— If  there  are  any  who  have 
Fuchsias  outside  at  present,  or  who  have  not  space  sufficient  to 
secure  all  under  cover,  I  would  recommend  them  to  make  a  trial 
of  bsdding-out  their  plants  in  the  mixed  border.  I  take  them  out 
of  their  pots,  prepare  and  manure  the  spaces  intended  for  them. 


and  make  the  soil  as  loose  and  as  friable  as  possible.  This  is 
the  only  care  or  trouble  necessary,  except  to  cover  or  mnlcb 
round  the  roots  with  cocoa-nut  fibre,  coal  ashes,  or  fine  cinders ; 
or  what  I  consider  better  is  dry  peat  soil  made  into  a  conical 
little  mound.  The  centre  of  this  remains  dry  a  long  time  thus 
built,  and  while  dry  no  frost  will  penetrate  it  If  any  of  those 
substances  cannot  be  readily  procured  fine  hay,  bracken,  &c,  may 
serye  as  the  best  substitute.  Compare  this  with  the  ordinary 
custom  of  wintering  under  the  stages,  where  space  can  often  be 
but  badly  spared ;  where  the  plants  are  often,  too,  if  in  a  cold 
house,  as  badly  frozen  almost  as  outside  ;  where  drip  from  the  roof 
or  from  the  watering  destroys  the  majority  of  the  best  plants  ;  or 
what  is  even  worse,  where  the  heat  is  maintained  and  the  plants 
are  prematurely  forced  into  leaf  and  flower.  The  flowers  prcduced 
by  plants  established  in  the  open  ground  have  been  much  superior 
to  tnose  produced  by  plants  in  pots. — W.  J.  M.,  Clanmel, 


LAWN  MOWERS. 


MESSR&  James  Cabteb  &  Co.  do  not  seem  quite  satisfied  that 
I  did  not,  in  my  few  remarks  on  this  subject  on  page  374,  give 
more  striking  proof  of  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  grass  uncol- 
lected. Our  use  of  the  box  is  limited  to  one  round  of  the  machine 
next  the  flower  beds  and  by  the  side  of  walks ;  and  if  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.  have  ever  used  a  mowing  machine  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour  they  would  observe  that  the  machine  does  not 
deposit  the  grass  on  the  exact  spot  it  was  cut  from,  nor  in  the 
exact  wake  of  the  machine ;  so  tiiat  I  may  say  that  our  grass  is 
virtually  all  mown  without  the  box  as  far  as  the  distribution  of 
tie  grass  is  concerned. 

My  idea  of  a  well-kept  lawn  is  that  it  should  never  appear  to 
need  mowing.  It  should  always  be  done  before  it  needs  it ;  and 
if  I  were  to  see  a  man  mowing  without  a  box  where  the  grass  is 
so  rank  that  he  has  to  sweep  it  up  afterwards  I  should  not  have 
a  high  opinion  of  that  man's  intelligence. 

I  advocate  having  the  grass  uncollected  on  the  score  of  economy 
as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  lawn.  MTith  a  20-inch  machine  it 
takes  us  five  hours  each  time  to  mow  without  the  box,  but  if  we 
use  the  box  it  takes  us  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  more ;  so 
that  it  amounts  to  this,  that  we  can  very  nearly  mow  three  times 
without  the  box  during  the  time  we  would  be  doing  the  work 
twice  with  it.  The  grass  is  thus  always  in  order  instead  of  being 
out  of  order  two  dkys  a  week ;  the  work  is  much  easier,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  applying  lawn  manure  in  the  spring. 

— B.  IKOLI8. 

STIIX  MORE  ABOUT  POTATOES. 

Although  I  am  not  at  present  engaged  in  Potato  cultivation  I 
shall  not  say  anything  in  these  notes  tlmt  has  not  been  gathered 
from  the  most  authentic  sources  in  this  district— the  fertile  tract 
of  land  near  the  seacoast,  and  stretching  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Wear,  anciently  known  as  Werewickshire.  The  soil  here  is 
admirably  adapted  for  Potato-growing ;  overlying  as  it  does  the 
magnesian  limestone,  it  seldom  becomes  waterlogged  where  any 
attempt  at  drainage  has  been  made.  The  great  breadths  of 
Potatoes  in  this  neighbourhood  are  all  grown  by  farmers,  market 
gardeners  do  not  grow  them  extensivdy.  Last  year  Champion 
was  the  only  variety  that  paid  well  and  that  withstood  the 
attacks  of  the  disease.  This  year,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Champions  were  largely  planted ;  what  the  results  will  be  yet 
remains  to  be  seen.  Champions  in  this  district  are  supposed  not 
to  be  fit  to  lift  till  the  latter  end  of  October.  Regents  and 
Victorias  are  perhaps  next  in  demand  here,  nearly  everybody 
having  his  own  strain  of  each  variety.  One  of  my  immediate 
neighbours  sold  a  breadth  of  Dalmahoys  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  and  they  were  lifted  in  the  early  days  of  September.  The 
tubers  were  very  slightly  touched  with  disease,  although  the 
plague  had  been  plainly  visible  in  the  haulm  for  several  weeks. 
The  dealer  who  bought  them  informed  the  writer  that  the  yield 
was  8  tons  an  acre,  which  is  considered  a  h^vy  crop  here.  If 
people  would  give  the  absolute  yield  of  Potatoes,  instead  of  "at 
the  rate  of,"  it  would  be  more  satisfoctory— of  course  I  am  alluding 
to  large  growers ;  a  small  grower  can  only  give  relative  values. 
The  price,  I  had  almost  omitted  to  say,  was  £19  per  acre,  the 
grower  ploughing  the  crop  out,  and  the  purchaser  doing  the  rest 
of  the  work,  such  as  sorting,  weighing,  carting.  Sec, 

The  same  farmer  has  a  breadth  of  Champions,  for  which  he 
wants  the  same  price  per  acre,  but  for  which  his  highest  offer  is 
only  £15.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  going  over  the  field 
with  the  grower  and  trying  the  Potatoes,  which  certainly  did  not 
appear  to  be  either  such  a  heavy  crop,  such  large  tubers,  or  such 
good  quality  as  the  Dalmahoys,  but  they  were  almost  free  from 


disease  both  in  haulm  and  tuber.  The  disparibf*  of  the  price 
received  for  one  crop  and  that  offered  for  the  other  fully  beats 
out  Mr.  Beachey's  assertion  that  other  varieties  sell  for  more  than 
Champions,  but  I  cannot  admit  that  they  sell  for  £5  or  £6 
per  ton.  One  farmer  here  is  selling  his  crop  by  weight  at  the 
low  price  of  £2  lOt.  per  ton ;  another  is  receiving  £3,  both  for 
Regents.  On  the  farm  above  mentioned,  where  the  Dalmahoys 
were  grown.  Magnum  Bonum  has  been  tried  as  an  experiment. 
The  number  of  tubers  per  root  is  very  great,  but  they  are  not  large 
enough  for  market  purposes,  and  are  not,  at  least  now,  of  good 
quality,  but  are  free  from  disease.  They  will  be  tried  again  next 
year  at  4  feet  apart,  this  ^ear  they  were  rather  crowded.  A  neigh- 
bouring grower,  who  this  year  planted  largely,  is  lifting  to-day 
(19th  October)  his  Regents.  I  am  afraid  they  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  crop,  as  all  told  they  will  not  weigh  5  tons  an  BCtet  and  quite  one- 
half  of  them  are  diseased.  They  are  being  disposed  of  at  £3 
per  ton. 

Mr.  Beachey  says  that  *< disease  is  (practically)  nil"  in  Devon- 
shire. In  Werewickshire  it  appeared  with  the  sultry  humid  weather 
in  the  latter  part  of  August ;  the  days  were  still  and  quiet,  not  ex- 
traordinarily hot,  and  Uie  nights  were  warm  and  foggy.  Disease 
under  these  conditions  made  rapid  progress  in  the  hanhn,  but  did 
not  affect  the  tubers  till  the  deluge  of  September  seemed  literally 
to  wash  it  down  to  the  roots.  After  the  seccmd  week  in  Septemb^ 
the  fall  of  rain  was  discontinued,  in  fact  has  been  ever  since 
with  the  exception  of  light  showers  now  and  again,  and  we 
had  bright,  warm,  breezy  weather,  which  partially  checked  the 
disease.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  a 
breeze  of  wind  moving  the  haulm  of  a  crop  of  Potatoes  all  the 
season.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  much  progress  that  the 
disease  makes  under  such  conditions,  its  most  rapid  strides  are 
made  in  stHl  weather.  The  farmers  may,  perhaps,  be  blamed  for 
not  lifting  their  Potatoes  at  the  first  sign  of  an  attack  of  the 
enemy,  but  fimners  are  like  other  folk — ^they  know  their  own 
affairs  best,  and  the  cluuigeable  weather  came  upon  us  just  in  the 
middle  of  the  harvest,  and  no  doubt  they  did  everything  to  the 
best  of  their  judgment  to  secure  first  their  com,  which  was  no 
easy  matter,  and  then  the  rest  of  their  crops. — Peteb  Fbbgusok, 
Mere  KnoUs,  Monk  Wearmonth, 


ANEMONES.— No.  1. 


This  is  a  somewhat  extensive  genus,  mostly  confined  to  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  some  species  b^ng  found  at  con- 
siderable elevations.  The  popular  name,  Windflower,  is  derived 
from  the  old  superstition  that  they  only  opened  their  flowers 
when  the  wind  blew ;  but  as  they  are  found  in  exposed  situations 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  open  flowers  when  the  wind  does  not 
blow,  especially  as  the  majority  bloom  during  the  early  spring 
months.  They  may  be  briefly  described  as  dwarf-growing  i&Mite 
with  tuberous  roote,  which  in  some  species  are  little  more  than 
thickened  rootstalks,  but  in  others  become  spread  out  into  large, 
irregular,  flattened  masses.  The  leaves  are  twice  cleft ;  the  scape 
erect,  simple,  or  branching ;  involucre  composed  of  three  leaves. 
When  the  stem  is  unbrancbeid  the  flowers  are  all  within  a  common 
involucre,  but  when  it  is  branched  each  flower  is  furnished  with 
one.  In  the  case  of  single  flowers  the  petals  are  entirely  wanting ; 
the  absence,  however,  is  well  substituted  by  the  large  highly 
coloured  sepals.  Under  cultivation  Anemones  readily  become 
double-fiowered  when  the  petals  are  numerous,  being  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  stamens.  The  genus  has  been  divided  into 
three  groups  or  subdivisions — vis.,  1,  Anemone ;  2,  Hepatica  ;  and 
3,  Pul^tilla.  Anemone  stellata,  the  Star  Anemone,  and  A.  coro- 
naria,  the  Poppy  Anemone,  are  largely  cultivated  as  fioristo' 
fiowers  both  m  the  single  and  double  state,  the  last  named 
especially  having  received  great  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
French  and  Dutch  growers.  They  are  all  plants  of  easy  culture, 
thriving  best  in  a  rich  light  loam,  but  seldom  fail  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soiL  They  may  be  increased  by  divisions  of  the  root  or 
by  seeds. 

A,  alba, — ^A  rare  species  at  present  in  English  gardens.  It  is  a 
dwarf  plant,  seldom  exceeding  6  inches  in  height,  with  divided 
leaves,  flowers  large  and  pure  white.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  is 
well  represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  Native  of 
Siberia. 

A,  alpina, — This  is  a  bold-growing  species  in  a  cultivated 
state,  and  one  of  the  most  plentiful  plants  in  ite  native  habitats,* 
being  distributed  from  the  base  almost  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Europe.  It  is  found  to  vary  from  a  few 
inches  to  about  1^  foot  in  neight,  the  latter  being  ite  usual  pro- 
portions under  cultivation ;  hence  it  forms  a  beautiful  dump  in 
the  border,  where  I  prefer  it  to  the  rockery.  Leaves  with  deeply 
cut  segments  ;  flowers  laxge,  white  inside,  tinged  with  light  bliio 


oa  the  esterior ;  sepals  Blightly  apnadlng.     Flowering  trom 

April  to  Haj.     Alps  ol  Centnl  Sonpe. 

A.  alpina.viit.rHlphiirea. — A  plant  exactly  reMmbling  the  type, 
bat  irith  pale  tcIIow  flowen,  tonning  a  pleanng  contnat.  It 
Sowers  at  the  same  tima  as  the  Uat. 

angviota. — Thia  fine  species  belongs  to  llie  group  Hspktio, 
\t  — ^—vi^  uiinanjre«pectBthewdl-knowii  Hepatic*  triloba 


it  resembles  ii 


Jane.  When  the  leares  have  entiiel;  Jecajed  and  the  roots 
ripened  they  mnst  be  taken  np  with  a  torlc  and  placed  in  a  ahadjr 
pUce  noUl  tbonnigfaly  dried,  and  then  stored  away  in  some  cool 
tjjy  place  which  is  not  subject  to  anj  great  variation  in  tempera* 
tare,  where  tbej  mar  renuun  until  agun  reqaired  for  planting. 
The  typical  form,  which  is  shown  in  fig.  77,  lias  twioe-ont  deep 
green  leaves ;  flowers  Poppy-lile  and  large,  variouBl^  ooloored — 
ngnaU  J  scarlet  or  some  shade  of  pnrple  and  bine — with  a  dtstiao 
ring  ol  a  different  colour  neat  uie  base.  Native  of  the  r^ona 
abont  tiie  Heditarmnean. 

A.  dtoAotono.— Although  teas  show;  than  some  species  this  Is  a 
veiT  desirable  plant,  of  a  robost  hardy  constitution,  about  9  to 
12  mches  high,  forming  pretty  clum[»  either  in  the  border  or  on 
the  lockworE  Leaves  darlc  green  ;  flowers  upwards  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  white.    Hay.    Siti^ia  and  Canada. 

A.  Sfpatiea. — This  ^ant  and  its  varieties,  perhaps  bettei 
known  bv  the  name  of  Eepatica  triloba,  used  to  be  more  largely 
grown  than  at  present ;  but  I  have  much  satisfaction  In  finding 
the  public  taste  coming  round  again  to  so  many  of  these  nsefol 
old-fashioned  flowers,  The  plant  grows  4  to  6  inches  high. 
Leaves  heari^ehaped,  smooth,  entire,  deep  green.  Flowers  treuy 
produced  above  the  leaves.  I  cannot  Tecommend  a  mors  beautifnl 
plant  than  this  one,  with  its  varieties,  all  of  which  dioold  be 
grown  either  as  border  plants  or  on  some  litUe  upland  spot  in  the 
toA  garden.  Th^  delight  in  a  oompoat  of  rich  sizong  loam,  and 
do  not  like  tofaamnchdistnilMd.  The  following  are  the  nrinotpal 
verietle*,  amongst  whi^  I  cannot  include  tl>e  alba  plena,  tea 
althongh  mncb  has  been  said  and  written  tea^ecting  this  form  I 


have  never  found  It  in  any  garden  : — A.  Hepatica,  tdnk  ;  cternlea, 
bine ;  cnralea  fl.-pl.,  double,  rich  indigo  blue  ;  alba,  while  with 
pink  aniheis  ;  nivea,  pnra  white  ;   Barlowii,  purplish  manve  ; 


Fig.  71,— AsemODe  slba. 

of  oar  gardens,  from  which,  however,  It  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  sue  of  its  Qoweis  and  by  the  ku^  palmate  leavev, 
which  are  five-lobed  and  deeply  toothed,  the  flowers  11  inch  in 
diameter,  with  deep  sky-blue  sepals.  It  forms  a  lovfdy  border 
plant,  attaining  s  height  ol  9  to  12  inches,  and  blooms  daring  the 
spring  months.    Hoogary. 

A.  apeKniita. — A  lovely  plant,  bysome  considered  an  indigenoos 

Xcies  ;  but  Bltboagh  natiu^Lsed  in  a  few  localities  it  cannot  be 
imed  as  British,  It  attains  a  height  of  about  6  inches,  and 
soon  forms  beautitol  clumps  of  vivid  green  spangled  with  brilliant 
aiare  blue  flowers.     Mar'cn  and  April.    Italian  Alps. 

A.  baideiunt. — This  is  both arare and  beaatifnl plant.  Itshonld 
be  planted  in  a  sunny  open  spot  in  the  rtKlcery.  Leaves  deeply 
divided  into  linear  lobes.  Flowers  laige  and  spreading,  pura 
snow  white,  the  exterior  Huflused  with  rosy  pink,  April  and  May. 
Austrian  AJpa  about  Kaerothen. 

A.  blanda. — This  beaatiful  plant  sligbtlj  resembles  A.  apennina. 
The  leaves,  however,  are  scarcely  so  high,  thicker  in  teztnTe,  and 
deeper  green.  Flowers  large,  deep  sky  blue.  Jannaiy  and 
February.    Greece. 

A.  eoronaria.—Ot  this  species  Uiera  are  now  an  immEnse  number 
of  varieties  both  double  and  single,  and  of  nearly  all  shades  of 
colour  from  brtlliant  scarlet,  crioison,  purple,  blue,  and  rose,  also 
Baked  and  striped  flowen  in  all  shades.  The  single  Bowers  are 
Poppy-like,  whilst  the  doubles  have  the  sepals  formed  into  an 
outer  guard  like  '.hose  of  a  double  Hollyhock.  These  varieties  aro 
very  ^ective  both  as  border  plants  aad  also  as  spring  bedders  in 
the  geometrical  garden.  The  roots  should  be  planted  duriog  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  and  ehonld  the  weather  be 
very  severe  a  slight  protection  will  be  of  great  advantage.     This 

in  the 


rubra,  red ;  rnbra  fi.-pl..  double  red  ;  splendens,  crimson  ;  lilacina, 
pale  blue.    Haich  and  April.    Bnrope  and  North  America. 

A.  juptmica. — No  mora  beautifnl  border  plant  for  autumn 
floneriDg  can  be  grown  than  the  one  now  under  consideration. 
It  accommodates  itself  to  almost  any  soil,  and  yields  a  maximum 
of  pleasure  without  even  the  slightest  care.  It  grows  from  2  to 
3  feet  high  in  good  soil.  The  flowers  are  large,  bright  rose 
coloar,  with  sepals  so  nnmerous  as  to  form  a  semi-double  flower. 
It  blooms  from  Jaly  nntU  late  in  the  autumn.    Japan. 

A.  jap«itioa  alba. — This  varietv  has  somewhat  less  divided 
leaves  than  the  type,  otherwise  its  nabit  of  growth  and  height  are 


dmilar,    Hie  flowers,  howererare  i»thec  laijcer  and  anow  wbil«  ; 

BtftmenB  ([olden  yellow.    It  ««mot  be  too  highly  recom mended. 
Jalj  oTitil  late  in  the  aotnmn.    Japui. 

A.  nemoreta. — The  beantihtl  Wood  Aneraone  Of  onr  own  idsnd. 
Who  does  not  look  npon  its  charming  flowew  wJlh  deligbt  dnn'Dg 
the  earlyspriDgdajB,  and  hail  it  as  a  harMnger  of  brigliter  days  to 
come?  Itsbeantiei,  however,  are  not  conSned  tooar own  land,  tor 
it  ia  widely  distriboted  thronghont  Bnrope.  It  grows  from  G  to 
9  inches  high,  and  Is  a  charming  plant  ettfeer  for  border,  rocktry, 
or  wild  garden,  being  eqnally  at  home  In  all.  The  flowers  are 
solitary,  on  lung  footatallie,  white,  Eometimet  tinged  with  reddish 
pnrple  on  tbe  ontside.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  form  there  are 
now  two  beantifnl  donble-flowered  Tarieties,  which  are  charming 
companiona  to  onr  woodland  beairty — vie.,  A.nemorosa  alba  fl.-pl., 
flowers  large,  rery  donble  and  poio  white,  and  A.  nemorosa  rosea 
sr-pU  a  double  roay-i^  form,  EZtiemely  handsome.  Uarch  and 
April.   Enrope  (Britain). — H. 


PLANTING  POTATOES  IN  THE  AUTDMN. 

Not  only  in  the  Jonmal  bnt  in  the  Titatt  have  lettera  recently 
applied  in  praise  oi  this  ohaolela  plan.  After  giving  it  a  fair 
trial  by  planting  two  or  three  acres  in  the  autumn  for  a  few 
years — J  eannot  be  more  exact  than  tbia — my  &^er  was  obliged 
to  rerert  to  spring  planting  again  becanse  of  the  lateness  of  the 
aatumn- planted  tubers,  the  w«akly  growth  from  seed  partly  oon- 
snmed  by  slugs,  and  nuToerons  Taeancies  where  the  seed  waa  eaten. 
This  was  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  hare  never  seen  it  pnc- 
tieed  since  then.  The  land  was  a  deep  heavy  Iomd.  A  heavy 
dressing  of  balf-decAjed  mannie  was  dug  in,  and  the  plantisK 
was  done  by  inserting  a  spade  quite  C  inches  deep,  lifting  the  soil 
slightly,  and  putting  the  Potato  down  behind  the  spade  into  the 
manure,  which  thna  served  to  protect  it  from  frost. 

Any  notice  of  the  letters  bearing  upon  this  subject  would  have 
been  unnecessary  but  tor  the  attempt  of  some  writers  to  claim 
merit  for  it  npon  the  ^eore  of  ita  affording  a  heavier  crop  and 
immuQit;  from  dl—aoa.  No  wonder  there  is  so  much  uncertainty 
about  the  disease  and  Ka  renedy  when  such  ideas  arc  gravely 
advanced  and  actually  acMd  upon.  At  the  present  time  the 
whole  of  my  seed  is  spiead  ont  Utnly,  and  all  the  early  varieties 
are  laid  singly  npon  siudTeB  of  open  latticework.  Already  are 
the  earliest  varieties  slowly  making  growth,  Moh  taber  having  a 
stoat  Ehoot  BurmoDnted'by  its  minute  coronet  of  miuiatnre  leaves. 
Not  one  of  them  will  be  planted  till  next  April,  when  the  sturdy 
shoot,  as  thick  as  one's  flager,  will  draady  have  rootJaM,  and  the 
tuber  with  all  its  vig«nr  iirtact  will  send  Itsatem  to  the  surface  in 
a  few  days,  and  bot^  banim  and  tubers  'will  grow  with  such 
rapidity,  and  come  so  early  to  maturity,  as  to.iwder  success  a 
certainty.— Edward  Luckbobbt. 


The  Royal  CMadonian  Horticultural  Sovigty  have  announced 
that  a  Obbat  IsrxHNATiiniAL  7scrT  and  Flower  Show 
will  be  held  in  Edinburgh  ia  18S2.  Mote  than  an  ordinary 
amount  of  intnest  will  iittmh^to  sonie  of  the  flawiiii  at  least,  as 
the  Oenetal  natticTtltntal  Company  (J&i,  Wills,  Dunager)  offer  a 
prise  of  thirty  guin«M  for  the  bert  six  sorts  of  Grapes,  two 
bnnches  of  each  sort,  and  a  second  prize  of  twenty  guineas  is  the 
same  class;  also  first  and  Kcoad  prizes  of  the  same  value  for 
collections  of  twelve  sorts  of  fruit.  Thos  one  hundred  guineas 
ai«  provided  in  four  cUsses,  which  onght  to  stimulate  cultivators 
to  produce  displays  of  nnnsoal  excellence. 

BKFBBBno  to  ttie  proipects  of  the  OHaisANTHBiiini 

SBASOK  a  BDCcessfnl  exhibitor  informs  us  that  from  observation 
in  ecTeral  districts  he  expects  the  exhibitions  to  be  unoommonly 
fine  tliis  yesr.  The  nnmbcr  of  growBra  inorMMea  annnally,  and 
considerable  skill  Is  now  bronght  to  bear  npon  the  culture, 
rendering  the  competition  much  closer  and  more  exciting.  The 
plants,  too,  are  'generally  in  good  ooaditiai),  the  wood  stout, 
foliage  Ttgomos,  and  hods  large  and  abnnAant. 


—  The  Hanicipal  ConncU  ofJParis  recently  forwarded  t 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  Francis  Tmscott,  AH  enoxmoub 
BOUQUET  in  acknowledgment  of  the  eourteous  reception  accorded 
to  the  members  of  the  Council  on  their  visit  to  the  City  a  short 
time  since.  This  bouquet meanned  neariy  9feet  In  circumference, 
and  was  chiefly  composed  of  Boee  buds,  White  Lilac,  Qardenias, 
BouvBidias,  the  bright  blue  Cornflowers,  a  few  yellow  and  white 
ChiysanthemnmB,  with  a  large  outer  circle  of  CyprJpedinm  insigne 
backed  ap  with  Fern  fronds.  The  anna  of  the  city  of  Paris  aoA. 
the  motto  were  cleverly  delineated  on  tbe  surface  of  the  banquet 
by  an  arrangement  of  red  Bose  bods  and  CarnQowers,  every  part 
being  very  clearly  shown, 

On  the  question  of  keeping  Black  HAunuaoH  G&Afes 

the  views  of  onr  correspondent  "J.  H.  M."  receive  confirmatian 
ia  an  excellent  artjcle  in  the  Qardener,  which  arrived  after  our 
correspondent's  cotes  were  in  type.  "There  is,"  says. our  conlem- 
poraiy,  "no  doubt  at  all  about  the  deeitability  of  lengthening  the 
season  of  Hamburghs  as  much  as  possible ;  for  nine-tenths  of 
those  who  own  vineries  for  their  own  private  supply,  if  polled  on 
the  subject,  would  vote  for  the  Hambuigh  as  long  as  it  can  be  had, 
and  for  the  other  sorts  referred  to  as  short  a  time  as  possible, 
consistent  with  a  supply.  We  have  seen  good  late  Black  Ham* 
bnrghs  after  the  middle  of  February  j  but  say  that  a  month  is 
cut  off  that,  and  to  have  them  till  the  end  of  January  is  easily 
attainable  ;  and  we  know  of  no  point  more  desirable  than  that 
Hamburghs  should  be  grown  with  this  end  in  view,  and  that 
fewer  late  varieties  should  be  planted." 

FUBTBEB  experience  with  OlLBEBT'e  CABBAQE  BROC- 
COLI enables  Mr.  Muit  to  ssy  that  this  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
choice  vegetables,  llie  flavour  of  It  is  delicious,  surpassing  that 
of  any  Cabbage  he  baa  tasted,  and  equal  to  that  of  Broccolis.  It 
comes  perfectly  true  from  seed,  and  hearts  freely  and  firmly  onder 
the  same  enltnre  as  any  ordinary  Cabbie.  The  Cabbage  Broccoli 
is  no  doubt  an  excellent  v^elable.  Mr.  Iggnlden  has  sent  ns 
some  beads,  whieh  when  cooked  were  tender,  sweet,  and  delicate 

A  coebespokdent  writes — '■  Among  neglected  plants  few 

are  finer  than  Chbtsantrkhuu  lacubtbb.  It  will  probably 
become  as  populsr  as  Pyrethrum  uliginosnm  has  already  done. 
The  flowers  are  similar,  but  have  the  advantage  of  growing  on  a 
plant  only  about  'i  feet  high,  requiring  no  rapport,  the  leaves 
are  broad,  strongly  serrated,  and  very  distinct  from  those  of  the 
plant  with  which  comparison  has  just  been  made.  In  the  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Garden  it  flowers  just  before  that  species,  lasting 
•ereral  weeks.  With  liberal  treatment  it  beoomes  very  bwntifal." 

A  Potato  Qbowbb  writes  as  follows ;— "Aooording  to  the 

evidence  of  Hr.  Hsnry  Thompson  before  the  Bouse  of  Comminis 
Committee,  it  appears  that  he  professes  to  have  diseoTered  a 

BJClf  EDY    FOB  THE   POTATO   DIBEASE,      He  dOCS  OOt  state  what  it 

ia  nor  the  mode  of  appUcaUon,  bnt  he  is  so  confident  of  its  efficacy 
that  he  is  willing  to  undertake  trials  in  any  position  norlb  or 
south  of  London  and  with  any  varieties,  and  If  the  crops  are 
injured  he  will  pay  for  the  damage  and  give  his  time  for  nothing. 
This  seems  fair,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  opportnnity 
were  afforded  him  of  proving  whether  the  scheme  Rally  poBsessea 
any  merit." 

The   exhibition   of  OHBTaAKTHEHUKs  in  the  UnrsK 

Temple  Gabdeks,  which  we  briefly  referred  to  a  week  or  two 
since,  is  now  i^ien  to  the  public,  and  there  are  sufficient  B.ama» 
to  make  a  fair  display,  though  they  will  not  b«  at  thefr  best  &« 
at  least  a  week.  Several  Japanese  Tarieties  have  good  repR- 
■entativc  blooms,  those  particularly  noteworthy  being  Jome* 
Baiter,  Oaielle,  Cri  Sang,  Qloire  de  Tonlonse,  and  the  oom- 
pantlvely  new  Bouquet  Fait,  with  large  blooms,  yellowish  in 
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the  centre  and  white  outer  florets.  Among  the  inonryed  Yam- 
ties  the  onlj  one  of  vnezeepttoBable  merit  as  regards  condition  at 
present  is  the  handsome  Prince  Alfred,  of  which  there  are  some 
remarkahlj  fine  blooms*  The  welUcsown  attractive  and  nsefnl 
Gloria  Mandi  and  Aorea  Mnltifiora  are  also  flowering  rery  satis- 
faotoriljy  and  manj  others  are  rapidly  advancing.  We  regret  to 
learn  that  it  was  recently  fonnd  some  person  had  wilfully  broken 
a  number  of  the  plants,  plucking  and  destroying  about  five  and 
twenty  blooms.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
Chtysanthemums  suffering  from  wilful  injuiy  since  the  exhibi- 
tions have  been  opened  to  the  public 

Thb   Chbysanthbicuhs  in  thb    Middle    Temple 

Gabdbns  will  be  opened  to  the  public  during  the  ensoing  week, 
but  as  they  are  rather  late  it  will  be  some  time  before  there  are 
many  blooms  fully  expanded.  BTeatoally  they  may  be  expected 
to  prove  an  attractive  display. 

"A  Salesman"  sends  the  following  obeervatioBS  con- 
cerning the  LIFTINa   07  UNBIPE  POTATOES  IN  COBNWALL  :— 

*'  Mr.  W.  Roberts'  note  upon  this  subject  on  page  396  is  liable  to 
be  misunderstood  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  facts. 
From  what  he  says  it  would  seem  that  growers  in  Cornwall 
practise  early  lifting  with  the  object  of  avoidiDg  loss  by  disease. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however,  for  they  simply  take  advantage 
of  their  favoured  position  and  endeavour  to  send  '  new  Potatoes  * 
into  the  London  markets  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  know- 
ing that  they  then  realise  the  best  prices.  The  majority  of  Cornish 
Potatoes  are  consequeatdy  lifted  directly  they  attain  a  saleable 
size. 


II 


Messes.  James  Cabteb  k  Co.  of  High  Holbom  have 

sent  us  a  collection  of  flowers  of  their  "Ceown  Jewel,'* 
strain  of  Titbbbous  Bboonias,  which  appear  to  be  of  great  ex- 
cellence. The  flowers  are  large,  of  good  form  and  substance, 
the  colosrs  being  bright  and  diversified.  The  tints  range  from 
white  through  various  shades  of  yellow,  orange,  scarlet,  crimson, 
and  pink.  One  flower  of  a  bright  scadet  hoe  was  particularly 
notable  for  its  symmetry,  the  petals  being  finely  rounded.  A 
yellow  flower  was  similarly  good. 

We  learn  that  Anthubium  Andbeanum  is  now  in  flower 

at  Mr.  Bull's  establishment  at  Chelsea»  and  thus  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  those  who  have  not  seen  this  remarkable  plant  to 
observe  its  brilliant  and  singular  spathe. 

Ws  are  informed  that  valuable  silyeb  cups  fob  Obgbids 

and  Gbapbs  will  be  ofifered  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
and  Southern  Counties  Association's  Show,  which  opens  on  June 
6th  at  Tunbridge  Wells  next  year,  the  horticultural  department  of 
which  will,  as  usual,  be  under  the  able  direction  of  the  Hon.  and 
Bev.  J.  T.  Bnscawen. 

The  third  part  of  Messrs.  Cassell*s  re-issue  of  "  Paxton's 

Floweb  Gabden  "  contains  coloured  plates  of  Boronia  elatior 
and  Sarracenia  Drunmiondii,  both  fairly  well  representing  the  form 
and  habit  of  the  plants,  but  not  quite  faithful  in  the  colouring. 
There  is  no  cultural  instruction  accompanying  the  Sarracenia, 
though  in  the  original  edition  a  good  system  of  culture  was 
subjoined  to  the  description  of  the  plants. 

In  addition  to  the  Chbtsanthemum  Exhibitions  which 

were  noted  last  week,  we  leiun  that  the  following  Societiss  will 
hold  shows  on  the  accompanying  dates  : — South  London,  Novem- 
ber 15th  to  17th ;  Ealing  and  Acton,  November  17th ;  Tunbridge 
Wells,  November  18th  and  19th;  Longton,  November  22nd; 
Oxfordshire,  November  23rd  ;  and  Manchester,  November  25th. 

The  following  results  of  szpsBiMEirTS  in  Potato  Cul- 

tube  have  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Bev.  A.  Fitch,  Thornton  Steward 
— ^*  On  March  12tb,  1880,  I  pbmted  a  row  of  Potatoes  consisting 


of  twenty-three  varieties^  row  east  and  west ;  each  set  15  inches 
apart,  with  a  clear  space  of  8  feet  on  eaofa  side.  I  made  a  great 
mistake  in  planting  indiscriminately  instead  of  placing  the  varie- 
ties prodocing  the  smallest  tops  by  themselves,  consequently  the 
coarser-growing  varieties  in  some  inskmres  completely  swamped 
those  that  were  more  delicate.  ThlS'  &iet  will  in  part  account 
for  great  discrepancies  in  the  dilSerent  weights.  The  following 
were  lifted  on  August  23rd  —  The  produce  of  Buttons'  Im- 
proved Ashleaf  was  13  oas. ;  Beanty  of  Hebron,  4  lbs.  3  oss. ; 
Porter's  Excelsior,  3  lbs.  12  oes.  ;  Yorkshire  Hero,  12^  oes.  ; 
Pease's  Bed,  2  lbs.  6  ozs. ;  Snowflake,  2  lbs.  4  ozs. ;  Fox's  Seed- 
ling, 11^  ozs. ;  Bivers'  Bqyal  Ashleaf^  2  lbs.  2}  ozs, ;  Lapstone, 

1  lb.  14  ozs. ;  Qloucestershire  Kidney,  1  lb. ;  Compton's  Surprise, 

2  lbs.  4  ozs. ;  Myatf  s  Ashleaf,  2  lbs.  4  ozs. ;  Bector  of  Woodstock, 
4  lbs.  2  ozs. ;  Brownell's  Beauty,  5  lbs.  11  ozs. ;  McKinlay's  Pride, 
h\  ozs. ;  Beading  Abbey,  2  lbs*  12  ozs. ;  Schoolmaster,  1  lb.  11^  ozs,; 
Cambridge  Kidney,  1  lb.  10  ozs.  All  were  free  from  disease 
except  one  tuber  weighing  half  an  ounce  of  Bector  of  Woodstock. 
Lifted  on  September  21st— Early  Oxford,  5  lbs.  14  ozs. ;  Wood- 
stock Kidney,  3  lbs.  10  ozs.  Lifted  on  October  1st— Suttons' 
Magnum  Bonum,  8  lbs.  4  ozs.  Lifted  on  October  23rd— Flour- 
ball,  8  lbs.  8  ozs.  ;-  Scotch  Champion,  7  lbs.  2  ozs.  Five  dis- 
eased tubers  of  the  latter  weighed  1  lb.  4  oza  All  the  others 
were  free  from  disease.  The  produce  of  twenty-three  sets 
weighed  6  stones  4  lbs.  J  oz.  TWo  rows  of  Paterson's  Victoria 
and  two  rows  of  Scotch  Champions  side  by  side  at  the  Qlebe,  the 
former  produced  18  bushels,  more  than  half  bad ;  the  latter 
25  bushels,  and  not  a  pailful  of  diaoased  tabeis." 

The  Beoent  Heavy  Bains.— The  ramfall  of  October 

was  excessive,  amounting  at  Addisoombe,  Croydon,  to  7*648  inches, 
or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  deposited  during  the 
whole  of  last  year.  Throughout  the  twenty-one  years  over  which 
the  Croydon  records  extend  there  is  no  other  instance  when  so 
much  rain  fell  in  any  single  month,  not  even  excepting  the 
December  of  1876. — E.  M.,  Croydon, 


THE  GLADIOLUS. 


The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Gladiolus  I  have  had  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  seventy  years  ago  we  only  possessed  the 
following  forms  : — GL  byzantinus,  purpli^  crimson  ;  O.  cardinalis, 
scarlet  and  white  ;  G.  communis  rubra,  red ;  G.  communis  alba, 
white  ;  and  G.  floribunda,  white  awl  rose.  These  were  the  only 
forms  in  cultivation  previooa  to  aboot  1830,  when  from  being  a 
large  importer  of  Dutdi  bulbs  I  received  a  corm  <^  a  seedling 
Gladiolus  called  Bamosus,  which  vras  catalogued  at  lOt.  Not 
knowing  much  of  the  Gladiolus  I  sold  it  to  a  nurseryman  for  7ir.  6<i. 
The  year  following  another  came  and  shared  the  same  fate.  Tears 
passed  on  and  G.  gandavensis,  the  parent  of  most  we  now  possess, 
next  made  its  appearance ;  its  colour  was  not  very  bright,  and 
it  did  not  meet  with  mudx  attention.  A  few  years  later  Mens. 
Souchet  of  Fiance  sent  me  a  printed  catalogue,  whidi  after  some 
time  I  gave  to  a  friend,  and  he  had  the  spirit  to  order  a  small 
casey  and  thus  they  were  introdnoad  into  limcashire.  The  prices 
then  ranged  from  U.  to  6#.  per  corm.  They  f^traoted  some  little 
notice,  and  the  MAom'm^  year  there  was  quite  a  demand  for 
them,  whi<^  my  friend  had  tiie  greatest  difficulty  in  supplying. 
Only  a  few  were  reallv  attractive  ;  yet  I  purchased  about  a  score 
of  corms,  but  not  of  the  best,  as  the  prices  deterred  me,  but  the 
two  following  years  I  improved  my  collection.  The  autumn  was 
favourable  as  respects  weather^  and  I  had  a  very  large  crop  of 
seed.  Bome  of  the  spikes  had  no  less  than  twenty-two  or  more 
pods. 

The  year  following  I  sowed  the  seed,  one  half  in  bcaes  in  a  ooU 
frame  and  the  other  half  in  a  bed,  bat  I  could  see  no  differenoe 
in  the  size  of  the  conns  when  at  maturity.  The  quantity  of  conns 
was  very  large — nearly  three  thousuid,  end  I  had  to  obtain  a  plot 
of  ground  to  grow  them  in,  which  ground  I  trenched  30  inches 
deep,  and  applied  manure  abundantly.  I  planted  my  corms  in 
this  soil  not  quite  3  inches  deep^^some  growers  recommend 
6  inches,  but  I  always  found  that  3  inches  from  the  crown  of  the 
corm  was  quite  suJEBcient  I  waa  able  the  second  year  to  exhibit 
at  the  Middleton  Agricultural  $bow,  and  also  at  the  Stockport 
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Floral  and  Horticnltaral  Society.  They  grow  best  ia  a  richly 
dunged  bed,  and  fine  spikes  may  be  obtained  which  will  gratify 
the  most  fastidious  florist.  I  cannot  conceive  why  a  flower  so 
brilliant  in  colours  shoold  only  be  grown  by  few,  and  also  at  a 
time  when  flowers  are  not  yery  plentiful ;  they  require  so  little 
trouble  and  form  a  great  ornament  to  the  shrubbery  when  planted 
in  clumps  of  six  or  eight  together,  taking  great  care  to  blend  the 
colours  well.  The  Gladiolus  produces  seeds  freely,  and  if  seed  is 
required  it  is  well  to  shelter  them  from  the  rain  and  gather  the 
pods  as  they  ripen. 

I  hare  omitted  the  result  of  my  seedlings,  as  I  only  took  seed 
from  the  best  of  the  varieties,  and  in  doing  so  I  discarded  all 
&ulty  varieties,  and  the  result  was  I  had  not  many  to  dispose 
of,  and  for  those  I  obtained  16#.  per  hundred.  I  had  a  great 
number  of  varieties  equal  to  any  raised  in  France,  and  not  a  few 
of  difEerent  shades  and  colours— quite  a  new  style.  I  find  from 
last  year*8  catalogue  Uiat  the  prices  for  conns  have  been  greatly 
reduced,  and  what  I  then  gave  6«.  or  It,  each  can  be  bought  for 
9<f .  to  \$,  each.  The  f oUowmg  are  a  few  that  I  should  recommend 
to  be  grown  in  order  to  raise  seedling^ : — 

Lignt-ooUmred, — Bertha  Babourdm,  pure  white ;  Madame  Binder, 
white :  Marie,  pure  dear  white ;  Beine  Victoria,  pure  white, 
broadly  feathered  with  deep  carmine;  Penelope,  creamy  white 
shading  to  blu^ ;  Bebecca,  white  lightly  shad^  with  lilac,  deep 
carmine. 

Scarlet, — Comte  de  Momy,  splendid  vermilion  ;  Due  de  Mala- 
kofP,  brilliant  orange  scarlet  with  pure  white  veins ;  Fulton,  rich 
transparent  vermilion  red  ;  James  Veitch,  bright  vermilion, 
striped  violet ;  La  Titien,  bright  vermilion ;  Meyerbeer,  intense 
brilliant,  scarlet  of  petals  flamed  vermilion  ;  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
brilliant  orange  red,  lower  petals  white. 

Rote, — Calendulaceus,  pale  salmon  rose  shaded  with  deeper 
rose  ;  Diana,  delicate  blusn  shaded  with  rose,  lower  petals  striped 
bright  carmine  ;  Jeanne  d'Arc,  blush  shaded  with  pale  rose,  lower 
petals  striped  with  deep  carmine ;  Lord  Ri^lan,  admon  rose, 
lower  petals  striped  deep  vermilion  ;  Madame  Furtado,  most 
beautiful,  blush  flamed  with  rosy  carmine,  &c. ;  Madame  Yilmorin, 
deep  rose  shading  to  blush,  lower  petals  striped  with  carmine  ; 
Mazeppa,  bright  mlmon  rose  ;  Milton,  beantiful  blush  rose,  lower 

Setals  striped  with  crimson ;  Oracle,  brilliant  cerise  rose  with 
eeper  shades  ;  Yalleda,  delicate  rose  shaded  with  carmine. 
Gladioli  may  be  grown  to  advantage  in  pots  ;  when  planted 
in  beds  the  conns  should  be  6  inches  apart— John  Slatbb. 


THE  POMOLOGICAL  MEETING  AT  HEBEFORD. 

Thb  fourth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pomona  Committee  of  the 
Woolhope  Club  was  held  at  the  Free  Library,  Hereford,  on  the  27th 
and  28th  ultimo ;  and  this  was  by  far  the  most  attractive  and  satis- 
factory of  any  of  those  that  preceded  it  Four  years  ago,  when  the 
attempt  was  first  made  to  bring  together  representatives  of  the  many 
varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  cultivated  in  the  Herefordshire  orchards, 
the  object  was  mainly  to  ascertain  what  varieties  were  best  adapted 
as  vintage  fruit  for  the  manufacture  of  cider  and  perry.  The  old 
historical  varieties,  it  was  said,  had  died  out,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  modem  kinds  inferior  in  merit  either  as  pot  fruit  or  for  vmtage 
purposes ;  and  the  Gommlttee  of  t^e  Woolhope  Club,  with  the  praise- 
worthy energy  which  Uiis  Society  always  exhibits,  made  this  a  subject 
for  investigation.  At  the  first  meeting  the  number  of  plates  shown 
did  not  exceed  three  hundred,  and  these  included  a  large  number  of 
dessert  fruit  grown  in  the  gardens  of  amateurs  ;  still  there  was  a  fair 
rraresentation  of  the  cider  and  peny  fruit— -quite  enough  to  show  the 
nuMrable  state  the  formerly  renowned  Herefordshire  orchards  were  in 
through  negligent  cultivation,  and  the  total  absence  of  any  regaurd  to 
the  varieties  of  fruits  best  calculated  to  add  to  their  wealth  and 
reputation.  Kot  much  interest  was  manifested  at  this  first  Exhibition, 
though  there  were  some— and  fortunate  it  is  that  there  are  always 
some  who  are  ready  to  assist  in  any  good  work— whose  names  will  be 
on  record,  and  who  came  forward  and  lent  a  helping  hand  in  pro- 
moting the  desirable  object  Since  then  the  interest  in  the  subject 
has  spread,  and  year  by  year  the  Exhibition  of  the  Pomona  Ck>m- 
mittee  has  become  one  of  the  annual  events  of  the  county,  till  it  has 
attained  a  magnitude  which  bids  fair  to  become  too  great  for  the 
limited  accommodation  the  Free  Library  affords.  On  this  ocotsion 
there  were  but  few  short  of  two  thousand  dishes  of  fruit  exhibited. 

As  might  have  been  expected  such  a  work  could  not  long  be  con- 
fined to  vintage  fruit  only,  and  in  eadi  succeeding  year  we  find  that 
dessert  and  culina^  fnut  have  rapidly  increased,  while  the  area  of 
competition  has  widely  extended,  xl^ot  only  do  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties of  Worcester  and  Gloucester  send  their  contributions,  but  the 
distant  orchards  of  Kent  and  Devonshire  have  their  representatives. 
Berkshire  puts  in  a  creditable  appearance,  and  far  distant  Normandy 
stretches  out  a  hand,  renewing  the  ancient  connection  which  gave  to 
Herefordshire  so  many  of  her  original  Apples  and  a  knowledge  of 
orcharding. 

At  the  nnt  two  Shows  there  was  no  competition,  all  the  specimens 
being  exhibited  gratuitously,  and  out  of  a  laudable  desire  to  assist  in 


obtaining  and  diffusing  information  on  the  orchard  fruits  of  the 
county.  It  was  soon  found,  however^  that  to  maintain  an  annual 
exhibition  and  to  obtain  still  further  mformation  on  the  enbiect  it 
was  necessary  to  hold  out  some  inducement  for  growers  to  send  their 
specimens,  and  the  usual  recourse  was  adopted  of  publishing  a  sche- 
dule with  prizes.  This  seems  to  have  become  an  established  custom, 
and  this  year  the  schedule  extended  to  thirty-nine  classes,  with  a 
prize  list  amounting  to  £51.  The  first  four  classes  were  for  pro- 
fessional growers,  and  in  these  the  prizes  for  dessert  and  culinary 
Apples  were  carried  off  triumphantly  by  Mr.  Lewis  Killick,  Langley, 
near  Maidstone.  In  Class  1,  for  dessert  Apples,  he  exhibited  Lady  Derby 

i Summer  Thorle),  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Yellow 
ngestre.  Old  Nonpareil,  Warwick  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Court  Pendn  Plat,  Hubbard's  Pearmain, 
Aromatic  Busset,  Mattot's  Pearmain.  King  of  the  Rppins,  Sharps 
Pippin,  Bibston  Pippin,  Stunner  Pippin,  Border  pippin,  Boyal 
Busset,  Dnngay,  Ma^rilf  Golden  Busset  Court  of  Wick,  Feam's 
Pippin,  Mannington's  Pearmain,  Golden  Knob,  Bordeaux  Beinette. 
Wanstall,  Scarlet  NonpareU,  and  Blenheim  Orange.  The  second 
prize  was  very  creditably  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Watkins  of  Wistaston, 
and  the  third  by  Mr.  J.  Grifliths  of  TilliuRton.  In  the  class  for 
culinary  Apples  Mr.  Killick  carried  off  the  first  prize  with  Bedford- 
shire Foundling,  Loddington  Seedling,  Warner's  King,  Tower  of 
Glammis,  Beau^  of  Kent,  Winter  Nonsuch.  Gk>oseberry  Pippin, 
French  Boyal,  Cullen,  Hanwell  Souring,  Norfolk  Beefing,  Woodcock, 
Queen  Charlotte,  Winter  Quoiniuff,  Blenheim  Orange,  JLord  Derby, 
Hoary  Morning,  Boyal  Busset,  White  Apple,  Seelv's  Ap^e,  York- 
shire Greening,  M^re  de  Manage,  Lucombe  Seedling,  WellinRton 
(Dumelow's  Seedling).  Cox's  Pomona,  New  Hawthomden,  Golden 
Noble.  Eine  of  the  Pippins,  Lord  Suffield,  Grabam,  GU>lden  Spue, 
Frencn  Crab,  Northern  Greening,  and  Ecklinville  Seedling.  The 
second  successful  competitor  was  again  Mr.  J.  Watkins,  and  the 
third  Mr.  John  Barnes  of  Gloucester.  In  Class  8,  for  dessert  Pears, 
the  first  prize  went  to  M.  O.  Benoit  of  Havre,  France :  the  seoojid  to 
Mr.  H.  Moorman,  Tivoli  Gardens,  Cheltenham  ;  and  the  third  to 
Mr.  Barnes  of  Gloucester.  In  Class  4,  for  culinary  Pears,  Mr.  Barnes 
was  first 

The  amateur  classes  were  keenly  contested,  but  Sir  H.  Scudamore 
Stanhope,  Bart,  of  Holme  Lacy,  shot  far  aheaa  of  them  all,  especially 
in  dessert  Pears.  In  the  class  for  dessert  Apples  he  was  first  with 
very  fine  Bibston  Pippin,  Blenheim,  Newtown  Pippin,  Pine  Apple 
Busset,  Ashmead's  Kernel,  Eingof  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Margil,  Gk>lden  Harvey,  Boyal  busset  Court  Pendn  Plat,  and  Lamb 
Abb^  Pearmain.  Mr.  John  Pitt  of  Bosbury  was  a  good  second,  and 
Mr.  H.  Jenkins,  Nupton  House,  Canon  Pyon,  was  third.  In  Class  6, 
for  culinary  Apples,  Sir  H.  Scudamore  Stanhope  was  again  first  with 
Gravenstein,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Cellini,  Gloria  Mundi,  Winter  Haw- 
homden,  Dumelow's  Seeming,  Warner's  King,  Tower  of  Glammis, 
Small's  Admirable,  and  Alfriston.  Lady  Emily^oler  of  Stoke  Edith 
was  second,  and  Mr.  Higgins  of  Thingehill  was  third.  In  class  9,  for 
not  less  than  five  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  Sir  H.  Stanhope  was  first 
with  a  splendid  collection  of  choice  assortment  and  meritorious  culti- 
vation. They  were  Doyenne  Gris,  Beurr^  Bachelier,  Easter  Beurr^, 
Glou  Morceau,  Doyenni  d'Alengon,  Doyenne  Blanc,  ^urr^  d'Arem- 
berg,  Beurr^  Supernn^  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  Beurr^  Diel,  Dachesse 
d'Auffonldme,  Z^phirm  Grdgoire,  Van  ]iu>ns  L6on  Lederc,  Beurr6 
StercKmans^  Columbia,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Beurr^  Clatrffeau,  Monarch,  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  Marie  Louise,  Jose- 
phine de  Maunes,  G^n^ral  Todtleben,  and  Beurr^  Bosc  J.  Booker, 
Esq.,  of  Wissington  Court,  Ledbury,  was  second,  and  Lady  Emily 
Foley  of  Stoke  Edith  was  third.  Class  10  was  for  dessert  Pears,  not 
less  than  three  varieties,  and  here  Sir  H.  S.  Stanhope  was  again  first 
with  twenty-one  varieties,  most  of  which  were  in  the  former  class, 
with  the  exception  of  Benrr^  Hetterick.  St  Germain,  and  Ne  Plus 
Meuris.  Mrs.  Evans,  Moreton  Court,  Ledbury,  was  second,  and  Bev. 
C.  H.  Bulmer  of  Credenhill  was  third. 

From  Classes  12  to  29  they  were  all  open  either  to  professional 
or  amateur  growers.  In  the  former,  which  was  for  dessert  Apples 
for  present  flavour,  Charles  Eyre,  Esq.,  of  Welford  Park,  Newbury, 
Berks,  and  J.  Somers  Cocks,  Esq.,  of  Great  Marlow  were  equal  first, 
the  former  with  Margil  and  the  latter  with  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
Class  18  attracted  great  interest  It  was  for  a  plate  of  five  culiiuiry 
Apples  to  be  judged  for  size,  weight,  and  ouahty.  In  each  case  the 
vanety  shown  was  Warner's  King,  and  Uiere  was  perhaps  never 
better  examples  shown.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  H.  Higgins, 
Esq.,  of  Thin^iU,  whose  five  fruit  weighed  7  lbs.  8  ozs. ;  the  second 
to  Mr.  L.  Killick,  his  weighing  6  lbs.  1\  ozs. ;  and  the  third  went  to 
Mr.  Bennett,  Sutton  Hill,  Hereford,  the  five  weighing  4  lbs.  12|  ozs. 
Classes  14  to  19  inclusive  were  for  single  dishes  of  specific  varieties, 
but  they  did  not  draw  forth  anything  that  <adls  for  special  notice. 
Class  20,  dessert  Pears  for  present  fiavour,  pvoduoed  a  confirmation  of 
the  hiffh  merits  of  Thompson's  and  Seckle,  the  former  being  shown 
by  G.  H.  Piper,  Esq.,  of  Ledbury,  who  took  first  prize,  and  the  latter 
by  Charles  E^,  Esq.,  who  was  second.  Bev.  C.  H.  Bulmer  had 
specimens  of  Doyenne  du  Comice  of  very  high  character,  but  unfor- 
tunately his  plate  was  one  short  of  the  required  number  and  could 
not  compete. 

The  class  for  culinary  Pears  for  size,  weight  and  quality  excited, 
like  the  culinary  Apples,  a  consideraDle  amount  of  interest  The 
variety  was  Uvedale^s  St  Germain,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  H.  B.  Strangways,  Esq.,  Shurdington  near  Cheltenham,  the  five 
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Aa  vfta  natnntl,  the  claoea  inclading;  the  vintage  fniib  bad  a  par- 
tjcolar  attnctioD  for  Heietardehira  giowera.  In  tb«  claas  tor  eail; 
varieties  of  cider  Apples  Mr.  WatJEJns  of  WUtaiton,  Mr.  Hill  of 
Eggleton  and  Mr.  GroTo  of  Tupeley  were  teflpectively  Gr«t,  aeeond, 
and  third,  and  Hr.  Daria  of  Yenn's  Greeo,  Hereford,  had  an  extra 
M.  For  the  late  Tarietiea  o(  cider  Apples  Mr.  John  Watkim  wa« 
t,  H.  Jenkini,  Bsq.,  of  Canon  Pjon  Becond,  and  Mr.  HiU  of  Eggle- 

n  Uiird.  For  the  collection  of  porr;  Feara  Ur.  John  Watkios  waa 
flrat  Ur.  John  Ford,  Withington,  second,  and  Ur.  W.  Hill  ol 
Bffgleton  third.  Friiee  were  oSered  tor  cider  Apples  not  grown  in 
Herefordshire,  tbe  first  being  taken  by  Ur.  BandeU  of  DeToDBhire, 
and  the  second  b;  Ur.  Bamea  ol  Qloaoester.  For  the  perry  Pean 
not  grown  in  HeretoidBbire  the  first  was  taken  by  Ur.  Barnes  of 
Olooceater,  the  second  by  H.  B.  Strangnajs,  Eoq.,  and  the  third  by 
Ur.  Charles  Ford,  Ktt  House,  I>yniock. 

We  observed  a  large  qnaalitT  ot  that  beaotifnl  Apple  the  Woi- 
eester  Fosiniatn,  eihibitd  by  Heasrs.  B.  Smith  A  Co.  of  Worcoter. 
TbesB  were  not  tor  competi&on,  nor  waa  a  mboeltaneoos  collection 
of  Apole*  scot  by  the  Cranston  Nnrserr  Company. 

Willi  the  ezceptdon  of  four  classes  tor  cottsKen  the  abore  fomxd 
the  snbstance  of  this  most  interesting  Exhibition.  Among  the  advan- 
tages that  are  derived  from  bringing  together  these  collecUons  of 
fruit,  one  of  the  moat  important  is  the  opportunity  it  offers  for 
•electing  specimens  for  the  ''  Herefordshire  Pomona,"  upon  which  the 
Woolhope  Clab  have  concentrated  so  mach  energy.  All  over  tbe 
room  might  be  seen  tickets  intimating  that  the  dish  has  been  selected 
by  the  Fomooa  Committee  for  sapplying  portraits  ot  fmita  to  tbe 
"Fomona^"  and  it  never  happens  that  the  request  has  been  denied. 
Thos  it  IB  that  this  magnificent  work  is  anpi^ied  with  faithful 
remesentations  ot  the  fmita  which  it  illustrates. 

Two  special  piiiw  were  offered  by  Dr.  Bull,  one  for  the  largest 
Peat  in  the  Bhow.  which  was  taken  by  Uvedaie's  8L  Germain,  weigh- 
ing 1J  tb. ;  and  the  other  for  the  largest  Apple,  which  was  taken  by 
Gloria  Mnndi,  weighing  1  B).  11  ois,,  and  measnrinB  16  inches  in  cir- 
cnmfeience,  both  exhibited  by  M.  Benoit  of  Havre,  France. 

It  is  but  justice  to  record  the  untiring  application  given  to  this 
Exhibition  by  the  two  Honorary  Secretaries,  Mr,  Reginald  Bymonds 
and  Mr.  Hecty  Uoore,  ably  assisted  as  they  are  by  Ur.  D.  R. 
Chapman,  the  Librarian  of  the  Free  Library. 


Q-iOB  Colmao  was  aent  to  Saw  bridge  worth  by  U.  Vibert  about  IB18 
as  a  pnaent,  and  being  a  ''giftboree"  was  nut  mach  tboaght  of  for 
many  years,  bnt  its  hidden  virtues  have  at  last  brongbt  it  into 
notice  as  one  of  tbe  latf^t  late  Grapes.  Gros  Uaroc  baa  gone 
throngh  the  same  career,  and  its  merits  are  now  rocognised.  Like 
the  Black  Haioburgb  the  fruit  of  the  variety  in  question  is  not 
likely  t«  cloy  the  p«lat«,  and  it  is  no  worse  for  being  Mt  old 


DISASTROUS  GALE. 
FoLLOWINQ  the  severe  weather  o(  tbe  previons  week,  1*°  below 
freezing  point  having  been  registered  at  4  feet  from  the  ground 
on  the  morning  ot  October  20ib,  and  12°  below  freezing  point 
OD  the  21th,  snow,  sleety  and  hail  falling  more  or  less  during  tbo 
week  in  fitful  showers.  The  weather  set  ia  bad  at  noon  on 
Wednesday,  October  2Tth,  raia  falling  heavily,  intermingled  with 
snow  and  hail,  continuing  through  the  nigbt  with  tbe  wind  north- 
east and  blowing  strongly.  By  nine  o'clock  on  tbe  28th  2*13 
inches  o(  nun  were  recorded  ;  and  by  noon,  or  during  tbe  previous 
tweD^-foar  hours,  2'8G  inches  of  rain  had  fallen,  the  wind  con- 
tionfug  a  hurricane  from  the  north-east,  reaching  its  strongest 
blast  at  about  II  A.M.,  when  it  drove  through  plantationsof  Larch, 
Scotch  Fir,  and  Pines,  laying  them  as  flat  as  it  felled,  also  doing 
great  damage  amongst  those  ot  about  a  dozen  years'  growth. 
Large  trees  ot  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch  were  uprooted,  tons  ot  soil 
being  npbeaved  with  the  roots.  Austrian  Pines  were  in  some 
instaneea  snapped  off  at  the  ground,  those  and  Scotch  Firs  having 
■offered  the  most  Cordcsn  Fines  ate  also  anything  but  perpen- 
dicnlar,  and  specimeiu  of  Cupresens  Lawsonisna  about  20  feet  in 
height  were  blown  down,  opruce,  eapecially  young  trees,  have 
tared  better,  but  mtuiy  over  100  feet  in  height  are  down.  Tbe 
saturated  state  of  the  ground  no  donbt  aided  in  the  downfall  of 
the  tiees,  the  devastation  among  trees  being  very  gteat  al(nig  the 
coast  of  the  North  Riding  ot  Yorkshire.— O.  Abbkt. 


QBOS  HABOC  QRAPE. 
l^ia  Tery  impo^g  Oiape,  a  portion  ot  a  banch  of  which  is 
represented  in  Qg.  78,  waa  obtained  by  Mr.  Bivers  in  ISSO  from 
U.  Tibert  ot  Angers,  a  very  enthusiastic  and  skilful  viticulturist, 
who  raised  and  sent  out  many  seedlings,  but  did  not  laise  the 
variety  in  question.  A  Tine  ot  the  Oros  Uaroo  grown  in  a  pot  in 
a  forcing  house  at  8a wbridge worth  first  attracted  attention  by 
its  great  fertility,  and  the  colonr  and  late-keeping  properties  ot 
the  fiuic.  As  soon  as  room  could  be  given  it  was  platited  out  in 
a  vinery,  and  it  ha*  now  developed  into  a  very  valuable  black 
late-keeping  Grape.  The  beiries  are  large,  deep  blue  black, 
carrying  a  very  dense  bloom,  flavour  very  sprightly  and  rich. 
It  ia  rather  singular  that  when  grown  in  a  pot  the  Vine  pro- 
duces bunches  at  every  joint,  hut  when  planted  out  the  growth 
ia  BO  vigorous  that  it  will  not  submit  to  spnr-pnining ;  Ur.  Rivers 
therefore  reoommenda  growing  it  on  the  rod  or  extension  system. 


X  Muvc  (part  o(  a  bunch). 


_  in  an  unripe  state.  The  vaiiety  waa  then  determined  to  be 
the  Damas  Bleu,  Uros  Damaa,  Merbregie,  or  Qros  Uaroc,  which 
was  grown  and  esteemed  in  the  south  of  France  for  its  fine  appear- 
ance and  good  quality.    Jt  ia  known  in  Italy  as  Dva  Damascena. 

BDRNING  CLAY. 

Of  the  value  of  burned  clay  or  charcoal  soil  there  can  he  no 
doubt  whatever,  and  the  plan  recommended  at  page  380,  as  having 
been  practised  by  Ur.  David  Thomson,  was,  ol  course,  successful, 
or  that  excellent  cultivator  would  not  have  advised  others  to 
follow  it.  But  limes  have  changed  Bioce  Ur.  Thomson  was  gar* 
dener  near  Baroet,  and  I  question  if  there  are  many  landlords 
now  who  would  conseot  to  pay  tor  burniog  soil  2  feet  deep.  If 
anyone  contemplates  doing  euch  a  thing  and  thus  benefitiog  many 
future  generation),  be  had  bettcrcount  Ibecost  first,  for  it  is  some- 
thing very  considerable  ;  and  if  the  work  can  be  only  half  done 
little  or  no  good  will  result,  and  it  is  worth  considering  whether 
the  desired  end  cannot  be  attained  by  another  and  less  expensive 
method. 

I  know  a  plot  of  ground  on  which  something  of  the  kind  was 
attempted  many  yeara  ago.  Uuch  labour  was  spent  on  it  and  a 
great  amount  ot  [net  was  burned  ;  but  as  the  work  was  not  done 
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thoTOnghlj  all  the  expenditure  wm  tbtown  aw*7,  ind  ih«t  par- 
ticnlar  plat  ie  worse  in  some  reupccta  -aow  tbui  others  which  wer« 
not  taken  in  hand.  Hind,  I  sdmit  that  thu  work  irben  well  done 
ia  almost  a  perpetual  benefit;  but  what  woald  be  the  cost  per 
acre,  or  ia  other  words  what  woald  be  the  cost  oE  eicaTatLng, 
wheeling,  bnrniog,  andwhoeling  baok  again  some  3000  cubic  yards 
of  clay  ?  And  how  raanj  years  of  the  extra  produce  would  it  take  to 
pay  (or  the  ontloy  ?  The  cost  of  wood  wunld  have  to  be  reckoned 
now-a-dajB  as  welt  as  the  labour,  for  tliere  is  very  little  wasted 
OB  a  well-managed  estite  where  chawoal  has  to  be  made,  and 
where  everything  worth  tying  np  ia  made  into  faggots  tor  sale. 
I  have  lome  9  acres  of  heavy  soil  nmier  the  spade,  and  am  well 
aware  that  a  larger  eipenditnre  on  It  would  produce  more  satis- 
factory crops  of  some  kinds,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  expense 
of  working  it  would  be  lessened,  but  I  am  certain  that  were  I  to 
do  one  acre  of  it  this  season  on  Ha  Thomson's  plan  1  shootd  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  to  see  tlie  result.  For  all  this  I  have 
little  donbt  that  I  bun.  as  much  clay  aa.  oust  gardeners  do,  and 
can  show  a  veiy  loai^kl  impcovcnmth'.eflSiMl'il)^  it  every 


doM  not  mean  Hiia  litsnlly)  in  others,  b«  thoi^h  I  bad  tttvt  Mtd 
the  contrary,  when  Eu<di  is  certaitily  not  tha  cue.    Tbe  di*e«M  it 

undoubtedly  worse  as  a  rule  in  Glouceetershire  as  well  as  other 
conaties  in  wet  seasons  than  in  dry,  bat  that  is  a  very  dlfieient 
thing  from  the  rain  being  the  cause  or  origin  of  the  disease. 
When  childran  go  to  school  suffering  from  scarlet  fever,  other 
children  are  liable  to  take  it ;  in  fact  the  Bpi«ad  of  tbe  disease  i* 
BO  much  promoted  by  achooU  that  tha  sanitary  inspectors  rery 
often  close  them.  Would  "  Lixcolkshi&b  Potato  Qbovbb  " 
say  that  schools  were  the  cadbb  of  soarlet  fever  7  I  do  not  soppoM 
be  would.  Then,  again,  with  regud  to  rain  alone  being  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  yonr  correspondnit  ia  in  error  in  saying 
that  wet  seiMone  are  invariably  the  wont  The  year  1S79,  whloh 
was  the  wettest  ot  Ibis  century,  wilt  long  be  remenibeted  for 
its  disaatrons  effects  on  tbe  Potato  ciop  as  well  as  other  eropi, 
bat  the  ne»t  wettest  in  the  century — vii.,  1860,  which  very  closely 
resembled  18T9,  was  a  remarkable  exception,  for  there  was  not 
much  disease.    How  does  "  Lihoolnbhiae  Potato  Qbowkb" 

Eropose  to  accoont  for  this  exception  1  Perhaps  he  will  say  that 
e  never  intended  to  infer  that  rain  alone  waa  tbe  causa  of  the 
disease  ;  if  that  is  so  I  fail  to  see  the  point  of  his  aigument  or  his 
object  in  writing  tbe  letter.  Perhaps  I  may  reply  to  "  IHTKB- 
LOPEB'S  "  queries  next  week. — Amatbub,  Cire^Mtter, 


tbe  crops  coma  oS,  whether  othsK-work  is  pnaaOKOr  nat,  and 
whether  the  grannd  is  wet  or  dry. 

I  practise  having  a  good  hMp,  sgme  600  onMMiyardvbBrncd 
outsidoUmgaidaBevaiy  winUtt-tobe  whaaJMi  omandusaA  where 
most  re^Diied  all  tbronglt  UmeaMon.  Tka  managemeiArof  the 
Gre  cannot  be  better  describad  Umo  it  isdonaat  pave  3M(«scept 
that  we  do  not  keep  it  ronatd.  It  is  genanily  square  or'  obloog 
after  it  baa  been  alight.  twA'Dt  three  weekt^aMd  wd  Q«lari;e  tbe 
base  on  one  side  at  a-tina'SA-ifa  is  required^  HUMpaAthus,  we 
find  two  or  three  aMD.edtftMfc  to  ke»p  ibg«i>B^asa>pt  when  it 
occasionally  breaks  oabmM*  fiercely  thaa.nMMiaBd  on  Saturdays, 
when  it  requires  an  catas.btmking-DD. 

The  larger  the  fire  becomes  at  tltk  bMff  tlK  less  is  the  com- 

Brativo  coat  ot  burning,  aa  it  takcai^wmtd,  and  the  clay  can 
merely  wheeled  on  the  top  mill  li|i|»d  williniil  iiillili  m liii^ 

Stumps  of  shrubs,  roots  of  rnahaa(.-oaa«B»  grass  and  weeds,  are  a 
great  assistance,  as  they  do  iiel  Ifiiim  skwi  iii  the  clay,  and  admit 
air  into  it.  I  had  a  heap  burning  iiia  ipwl  i  last  winter,  and  there 
ia  scarcely  a  day  but  some  of  it  is  used  for  some  purpose.  The 
stock  is  now  getting  short,  and  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  start 
afresh.  There  is  no  lack  of  clay  close  at  hand,  indeed  we  have 
too  much  of  it— Wm.  Tatlob. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE  AND  RAINFALL. 
I  THINK  yonr  Lincolnshire  correspondent  must  be  a  canny  Scot, 
forinslead  of  answering  the  queries  I  sug^eatod  to  "Ihtbbi.opbb" 
be  asks  me  a  question.  Some  time  ago,  according  to  Punch,  when 
a  Scotcbm an  was  asked  which  waa  the  way  to  Glasgow,  he  replied, 
"I  guess  ye  are  free  Lunnun."  But  these  queries  must  be  answered 
by  those  who  wish  the  rainfall  theory  to  be  considered.  Why  was 
it  the  Potato  was  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  for  about  two  ccn- 
taties  before  lt)4&  and  no  injury  whatever  done  b^  excessive  rain, 
but  in  that  year  the  mischief  began,  and  bas  continued  ever  since  ? 
This  is  the  litUe  difficulty  ;  it  is  the^inu  <i4inoram  of  the  Potato 
disease  subject.  No  matter  how  ingenious  the  theory  or  bow 
elaborate  the  argument,  unless  yon  can  answer  this  question  all 
is  labour  in  vain.  At  the  same  time  I  will  for  the  present  pass 
that  over,  and  go  to  tbe  other  side  ot  tbe  question,  and  look  at 
"  LIHCOLKHUIRB  POTATO  OeOWBU'S"  query.  I  do  not  know 
really  that  I  need  say  much  or  take  much  trouble  to  answer  bis 
query,  for  anyone  who  reads  carefnlly  the  fitst  pert  of  bis  letter, 
and  then  ttie  conclusion,  wilt  see  that  he  answers  himself  in  tbe 
last  tew  line*.  He  brings  forward  this  wonierful  fact  about  tbe 
diseate  being  so  t>ad  in  wet  years,  and  compuaUvely  none  (he 


KEEPING  GBAPES. 

The  remarics  on  tlte  abore  snttjeet  by  Mr.  William  Taylor  were, 
I  think,'fitly  placed  as  a  leader  in  your  JonmaL  I  do  not  know 
that  I  shonld  have  troubled  yon  with  my  remarks,  bat  ttiat  twice 
within  theJaat  fortnight  I  have  l>ccn  spoken  to  personally  on  this 
matter.  I  fully  agree  with  what  yonr  correspondent  says  except 
this — I  always  prefer  to  water  my  Vines  on  a  fine  day,  early  in 
the  morning  it  possible,  ao  (hat  before  night  the  surface  soil  may 
be  moderately  dry.  I  believe  that  Qrapea  are  not  prevented 
keeping  well  so  msch  by  a  house  being  wet  when  they  are 
hanging  as  by  their  not  l>eing  wall  ripened.  To  keep  Orapea  late 
they  must  t>e  well  ripened  by  the  middle  or  the  end  of  September. 
Theu,  agaiu,  they  must  be  well  coloured  to  keep :  bad.ooloured 
Grapes  are  always  tbe  Hrst  to  damp.  My  rule  in  keeping  Qrape* 
is  to  water  the  borders  during  tbe  fine  days  of  October,  so  tbat  in 
the  dull  damp  days  ot  November  tbe  house  may  be  kept  diy,  but 
not  so  dry  as  to  injure  the  roots.  I  know  from  my  own  observations 
that  nothing  renders  the  buds  plump  better  than  a  judieioosty 
liberal  supply  of  water  in  the  winter,  even  when  the  Vines  are 
supposed  to  be  at  rest.  In  watering,  where  Grapes  are  bangiDg, 
particular  attention  is  requited  in  ventilating,  and  it  is  alwayt 
well  to  keep  the  ventilators  open  a  little  at  tike  top  ot  the  honso ; 
thus  tbe  heat  in  pipes  will  ensure  tbe  damp  rising.  In  sonny 
weather  ventilate  freely.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than 
in  supposing  Qrapes  can  be  kept  without  fire  beat,  even  though 
they  may  be  grown  in  a  fine  season  without  it.  I  have  grown 
Alicante  weighing  2  lbs.  the  bunch  this  year  without  fire  heat,  but 
the  Vines  were  planted  this  March,  so  I  catly  had  two  bunches  to 
a  Vine.    I  started  the  fire  to  ripen  the  cauea. 

My  plan  with  late  Grapes  is  to  start  the  Tinea  the  first  wedc  in 
March,  so  as  to  have  them  really  in  advance  of  the  season,  lor  it 
ia  no  use  depending  on  line  autumns  for  ripening  pnrpoKS.  No 
amount  of  fire  heat  now  will  colour  Qrapes.  In  my  ^rlica'  days 
it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  to  see  late  Qrapea  aa  a  rule  do 
eo  well,  but  I  believe  ttie  great  secret  to  i>e  in  the  tact  of  liaring 
beat  in  tlie  house  in  tlie  autumn  ;  this,  while  keeping  the  fmit,  at 
the  Sams  time  ripens  and  hardens  the  wood.  In  all  tbe  bmsea 
here  I  planted  tbe  Tinea  in  front  ot  the  pipes,  believing  Uiis  to 
be  beneficial.  I  will  liere  say  I  am  no  advocate  for  filling  late 
vineries  with  plants  ;  in  any  case  no  pUnt  should  be  direoUy 
under  the  Qrapea.  la  lean-to  late  houses  I  have  kept  Stmw- 
berry  plants  on  a  back  border  through  the  winter,  and  these 
I  always  keep  well  watered.  In  span  houses  a  considerable 
number  of  plants  may  be  kept  on  either  side  of  tbe  walk  with- 
out eneroacbing.  The  bnaches  must  be  well  thinned,  and  aa 
soon  as  the  Qrapes  aie  well  finished  gradually  remove  annll 
laterals  so  aa  to  admit  air  and  light.  Then  witht^ard  to  cutting 
fruit,  I  am  always  content  to  clear  out  by  the  end  of  JannaiT, 
though  I  have  by  way  of  experiment  kept  Qrapes  until  tbe  firvt 
week  of  March  before  catting,  bat  nothing  is  gained  by  ao  doing. 
I  may  also  say  that  bad  I  a  fruit  room  I  ebodd  certainly  prefer 
a  dry  floor.  I  do  not  know  that  this  ia  realty  neceteary,  bnt  I 
Incline  to  a  dry  floor.  1  do  not  intend  naming  the  best  varietie* 
here,  but  I  have  kept  a  whcje  honse  ot  Black  Hambuigh  for 
Christmaa,  and  would  do  so  sgain  rather  than  put  them  lo  tbe 
market  when  tbe  price  is  low.  Tbe  Qroa  Colmon  is  a  Qrape  thftt 
ianow  exciting  much  attention,  and  justly  so  ;  but  I  fear  many 
will  fail  with  it,  for  it  lequirei  plenty  of  heat,  wsU  thinning,  and 
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That  the  Dfttne  of  Hove  beetles  ■bonld  be  diEtfnctive  of  one 
group  amongst  the  Coleoptera  m&j  appear  odd,  tor  tbe  majority 
of  beetle ■,  ervn  amongst  those  that  an  food  of  darkoeaB  and 
secret  retreats,  dUpIaj  a  propcnsit;  for  roving  in  tbeir  perfect 
state.    This  appellatiim,  hawcrer,  particnUrty  suits  seTeial  of  tbe 
species  in  the  family  now  to  be  DOtioed,  bec«n«  they  often  attract 
obMmtlan  from  their   habit  of  morici;  rapidly  across  beaten 
paths  Kad  open   places  with  a  Tciy  detenniued  air,  evidently 
either  in  the  act  of  hunting  for  F^Ji  or  on  the  road  to  a  spot 
where  they  eipect  to  obtain  it.    TheBO  are  prominent  speciOB  in 
tbe  divieion  of  Bracbelytra,  which  amlnu:eB  some  large  species 
and  aoDie  that  are  t^aitediminatiTe.    Beetles  that  have  short  wing- 
eaaea  is  the  meaning  of  Ifae  scientific  name,  and  it  paints   to 
a  marked  peeulisrity  in  this,  (be  last  division  of  the  group  of 
Bhjpopbaga,  or  Filth-consomew  ;    Ihoogh  there  are  occasional 
examples  of  a  similar  habit  in  beetles  that  are  classed  otherwise, 
owing  to  their  slmctnre.    Tbo  Devil's  Coaeh-horso  is  an  inelegant 
and  not  vei7  appropriate  name  applied  to  more  Ibaa  one  som  bie- 
looking  EpeciEB  belongliig  to  to  this  group,  but  probably  it 
is  most  freqoently  given  to  the  common  Sore  beetle  that  is 
properly  named  Ocypus  or  Blapbylinns  olens.    One  natu- 
raliet,  indeed,  asserts  that  this  phrase  is  appropriate,  and 
says  that  be  made  a  ma^^flcd  drawing  of  this  beetlo  with 
head  erect  and  sparlcs  of  light  coming  from  its  eyw,  which 
his  friends  generally  look  for  a  fancy  sketch  of  an  imp. 
But  then  the  epithet  implies  that  tbe  cre&lore  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  his  Satanic  MBjeBty's  steeds.     Certainly 
It  is  black  enough  in  hue,  yet  other  beetles  resemble  it  in 
this  respect,  and  some  can  run  much  faster  tban  it  can. 
So  that,  as  I  presume,  the  epithet  waa  snggesled  bj  tho 
supposed  vicioumeiH  of  the  insect,  shown  by  its  threatening 
attitudes,  coupled  with  its  mode  of  locomotion,  tor  many 
crawling  beetles  that  take  flight  if  touched,  or  feign  dcaUi. 
Sot  BO  OcypuB  olens.    7he  inacct  is  doobly  armed,  in  front 
and  rear ;  therefore  when  attacked  it  Taises  the  head  with 
Ita  sharp  mandibles,  and  also  lifts  the  tail,  at  tbe  end  of 
which  are  two  glands,  from  which  it  can  eject  a  liquid  of 
eztremely  unpleasant  odour.   Cocktails  is  yet  another  name 
for  O.  olens  and  his  brethren,  originated  by  this  peculiar 
movement  of  the  tail — an  action  not  always  pugnacious, 
since  some  of  these  beetles  nra  it  with  great  dexterity  to 
toli  up  the  wings  under  the  short  wing-cases,  should  they 
have  Sown  along,  m  they  are  capable  of  doing,  though  not 
fond  of  thus  taking  tbe  air.    Bat  this  particolar  species  is 
one  of  the  useful  iuBects,  despite  its  evil  aspect  (tbough 
alter  all  there  is  some  beauty  in  Ibe  polished  black  head 
and  grey  dovtny  wing-cases),  (or  if  kills  many  other  insects 
that  arc  feeders  on  vegetables,  and  also  looks  out  specially 
for  earthworms.      These  the  beetle  chases  even  into  their 
burrows ;  butitbas  been  observed  that  when  an  earthworm, 
ai  it  often  will,  drags  a  portion  of  n  leaf  within  the  mouth 
of  its  hole,  a  Rove  beetle,  for  Bome  reason  or  other,  does 
not  enter  in  pursnit    In  the  larval  state  0.  oleits  is  equally  pre- 
daceons,  and  resemldes  tbe  mature  beetle  somewhat,  in  siie  less  of 
OODTN,  and  lacking  wings  ;   It  is  oocaaioBaliy  found  in  combat 
with  one  of  its  own  kind. 

Tbe  history  of  (bis  Cocktail,  a  familiar  specie*,  has  been  dwelt 
npoa  as  a  sample  of  that  of  others  allied  to  it,  in  varying  degrees 
destructive  to  injurious  insects  of  the  garden  both  as  beetles  and 
a*  larvie.  In  one  or  two  species  the  larvs;  dig  tunnels  formed 
after  tbe  manner  of  the  tiger  tieelles,  into  which  they  drag  nnvrary 
wanderns,  seizing  them  by  the  bead  and  •nclcing  their  juices. 
Bome  of  tbe  lesaer  beetles  amongst  Uie  Brachelytra  reside  in  Ibe 
nests  of  ants,  at  leaet  occasionally  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  ants 
carry  them  into  their  abodes  and  keep  them  prisoners  in  order  to 
feast  upon  a  Hqnid  eindod  by  Ihe  beetles — doing  with  them,  in 
fact,  just  as  with  the  aphides.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  anta 
kill  their  prisOnen,  even  if  they  have  faecmoc  of  do  use  to  them. 
3^  smoies  of  Claviger  are  suppeced  to  live  intlrely  in  ants'  neata, 
and  thsy  are  eyeless,  »o  their  structare  is  adapted  to  tbeir  circum- 
staoces,  whatever  food  tbcy  require  being  obtainable  in  their 
lingular  ahode,  it  it  is  cot  actually  supplied  to  them  by  the  ants. 

The  division  of  beetles  we  now  proceed  to  has  within  it  numerous 
large  and  eonspicnons  species,  tbe  dang  beetles  and  the  cbafen 
ore  ezam]^ ;  sod  the  nsjinity  of  the  inserts  are  vegetarians, 
attockiag  very  treqnently  the  growth  of  oar  gkrdeus  aiid  fields. 
These,  the  Lunellicomea,  while  they  have,  like  all  tbe  divisions 
that  have  been  noticed,  tarsi  that  ore  five-jointed,  are  distinguished 


by  the  termination  of  the  antenna,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  el«b. 
This  club  is  either  toothed,  or  else  jointed  and  composed  of  tiny 
leaflike  blades.  Largest  of  our  British  beetles,  ana  at  the  head 
of  this  division,  we  place  the  slag  beetle  (Lncanns  Cervus),  an 
insect  which  from  its  bulk  and  usuaJ  babila  has  become  well 
known  to  many  who  are  not  naturalists.  The  male  insect  flies  in 
or  near  parka  and  shrubberies,  or  eiposes  itseltto  view  by  prome- 
nading npon  the  top  of  a  paling,  where  persons  see  it,'  bnt  are 
disinclined  to  haniUe  it  on  account  of  tbe  tormidaUe  htviis. 
ITiese,  possessed  only  by  tbe  male  insect,  ore  really  the  enlarged 
mandibles,  but  weakened,  for  althoogh  the  beetle  can  nip  with 
them,  their  pressnre  is  scarcely  felt.  The  female,  less  seldom  seen, 
and  not  popularly  recognised  as  the  l>etter-ha]I  of  the  monarch  of 
our  beelies,  has,  however,  a  biting  apparatus  much  more  effective 
employed  to  introduce  her  eggs  deep  into  the  solid  wood  of  trees. 
In  sise  she  is  rather  less,  and  it  is  she  that  should  be  songht  par- 
ticularly whenever  the  ravages  of  the  larva  render  it  necessary 
to  put  a  check  apon  the  increase  of  tbe  species.  Some  folks  that 
suggested  that  it  was  this  larva,  and  not  that  of  the  goat  moth, 
which  was  called  tbe  "  Coesus  "  by  tbe  ancients,  a  worm  or  gmb 
foond  within  trees,  and  cooked  np  as  a  delicacy.  I  would  only 
say  that  if  the  Bomans  conld  eat  with  relish  elttier  of  these  Iutm 
Ihey  must  have  had  singular  appetites.  As  the  larva  ot  the  Itsg 
beetle  grows  slowly— its  life  laitiDg  two  or  three  years,  poasibly 


Fig.  78.— Ocjpni  (Staplijlinoi)  olens. 

longer—it  consnmes  much  wood,  boring  extensive  tunnels  in 
the  heart  cf  Willows  and  Oaks  chiefly.  Tbe  bead  has  a  curioos 
aspect,  having  a  homy  transparent  ridge  in  front,  through  whidi 
can  be  discerned  the  working  of  a  pair  of  powerfol  jaws. 

That  common  beetle  called  the  "  Dor,'^'  or  the  "  Watchman," 
with  occnsionally  an  adjective  precedinr,  having  emphatic  re- 
ference to  the  parasites,  properly  Acari,  which  adhere  co  firmly  to 
bis  under  surface,  is  rather  nsefnl  than  injurious  to  as.  His  name 
of  Cieotrupes  etercororius  announces  that  he  occupies  himself  in 
labours  on  or  beneath  the  earth,  amidst  dnng,  too,  yet  his  shining 
coat  of  mai!  Is  seldom  soiled  unless  by  an  accidental  downfall. 
For  when  he  is  upon  the  wing  (and  this  is  not  only  at  night,  but 
sometimes  daring  the  day),  he  lias  ceemingly  not  much  skill  in 
goidiog  himself,  and  so  comes  often  to  tha  ground  by  striking 
incantLoualy  against  some  object  in  his  Una  of  movement.  The 
sonorooa  hum  made  by  this  and  other  dung  beetles  may  perh^is 
serve  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  birds.  As  we  have 
repeatedly  seen  individaala  of  Q.  itercorarius  abont  in  all  the 
warmer  months  of  the  year  from  April  to  October,  there  must  be 
either  an  emergence  in  snccennon  oE  the  beetles,  or  their  Hfe 
exceeds  (hat  which  nsually  belongs  to  tbe  imago  slate  of  these 


0  up  one  „  .  .  .  _ 

the  palm,  then  close  the  hand  a  moment,  to  be  convinced  about 
the  muscular  strength  that  resides  in  the  thorax  and  legs.    Small 


heftpa  of  m»DDre  Bcattered  orer  tbc  ground  off«r  girit  atlTKlio^B 
to  Uie  genai  Geulniper,  tad  the  beetles  b;  buiying  portion!  of 
Ibis,  nbich  the  larTse  lubeeqaentlj  tliTide,  lusist,  we  woiild  tbinV, 
in  tba  fertiliailioa  oC  tba  soil.  Was  it  for  this  reason  tbftt  tbe 
Egyptians  vronhipped  the  antique  Scarabten?,  a  neai  lelatiTe  to 
these  I  

BRISBANE  BOTANIC  GARDENS,  QUEENSLAND. 

Thb  dronght  of  1877-8  was  snoceeded  by  twelTB  months  dnrlng 
which  tbe  ninFall  wag  about  9  inches  abOTe  tba  aren^  of  the 
preceding  twenty  yean,  and  there  were  aeTcral  stonhs,  two  ot  which 
were  of  great  foroo  and  caused  icnch  injury.  Bain  fell  on  148  days, 
to  tbe  amount  of  60-28  inches.  Tha  lose  season  was  also  more  than 
usually  wet,  but  there  were  no  destrncttTe  ttonns.  During  the  past 
twelve  months  68-46  inches  o[  rain  fell  on  146  days. 

The  borders  along  the  tlneof  walks  and  the  plots  facing  the  aquaria 
were  planted  with  Agtre,  Yucca,  Bromelia,  Sanssrien,  and  also 
Altamanda.  Many  ot  these  shrubs  which  had  grown  loo  Urge  for 
tbalr  station  have  t>een  removed  to  more  favourable  situations,  and 
in  tbe  summer  and  autumn  months  the  many  coloured  varieties  of 
Amarantbus,  Coleus,  Jrc..  were  planted  in  tbe  vacant  places,  which 
added  to  the  i;enera!  effective  appearance.  Upon  the  same  slopes 
are  the  Tea,  Coffee,  Ciupamou.  and  Cotton  plants  ;  tbe  compartment 
containing  the  Uacrozamia,Cycas,Bowenia,  Stan geria.CatakidoEamiB, 
and  Euoephalartos.  The  l>ede  and  clumps  are  filled  with  Cocos, 
Sabal,  Oreodoia,  LaUnia,  Paudanns,  Ac,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Tea 

JTantation  is  the  collection  o(  Palcns  much  noticed  by  writers  who 
ave  visited  ns  from  the  southern  colonies  and  other  countries.  To 
these  latter  have  been  added  Calyptronoma  Swartiii  (the  Long-thatch 
Palm  of  Jamaica),  Sagus  amicarum  (the  Veffetahle  Ivory  Nut  of  the 
Solomon  Islands),  Biahea  dutcie  (the  Sunr  Palm  of  Heiico).    Thej 

„  ..L_!_! ■,_   ._  .  .[|_    The  plots,  borders,  4c.,  have  lately 

,         .  ed  a  good  supply  of  manure. 

The  Tosery  baa  undergone  a  thoroughly  deep  digging  and  dressing 
with  a  strong  loamy  soil  from  the  site  where  the  new  building  for 
the  Fort  Master's  Departmeut  is  being  erected.  Forty-eight  new 
varieties  of  Bases  have  been  added  to  the  collection,  principally  of 
the  Tea  and  Noirctte  sorts,  which  I  find  are  best  suited  to  this  climate. 
From  present  appearances  they  promise  a  good  supply  of  flower*. 

The  (oUowiDg  interesting  plauts  have  flowered  and  fiuited  during 
the  past  season  : — Spathodea  campanulata,  Cbrysophjllum  imperiale, 
Toiicophlesa  spectabilis,  Poinciana  regia  var.  lutea,  Ptycoapemia 
Hilli  Kentia  minor,  Quercna  euber,  Vanda  Batemaui,  Saccolabinm 
HendersonI,  Saccolabium  gigaoteum.  Dendroblnm  Bensoni,  Dcndro- 
biom  Fslconeri.  PhalBuopeis  grandiflora  var.  lutea,  Cypripedium 
Btonei,  Cypripedium  Parbhi,  and  Orevillea  Palmeri. 

Amongst  the  fmit-bearing  trees  the  most  interesting  is  the  B'ack 
Peach  introduced  from  Japan  in  1878.  The  fruit  is  about  the  sise  of 
a  ducts  egg,  the  flesh  of  a  dark  reddish  colour,  jnicv  and  of  good 
flavour,  and  free  from  all  disease,  Grafts  or  buds  of  this  valuable 
tree  can  be  had  on  application. 

Several  well-managed  nurseries  are  now  to  be  found  in  Brisbane 
and  elsewhere  in  Queensland.  The  time  appears  to  have  arrived 
when  it  would  no  longer  be  fair  to  the  enterprising  proprietors  of 
those  establishments  for  an  institntion  supported  by  the  public 
revenue  to  distribute  gratuitously  seeds  and  plants  that  can  be 
purchased  at  a  reasonable  cost  within  tha  colony.  This  does  not 
refer,  of  course,  to  useful  imported  plants  that  are  not  to  be  bought 
here,  or  to  others  wbicb  the  Government  may  consider  advisable  to 
begiven  away  in  order  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  new  industries. 

The  International  Exhibitions  of  Philadelphia  and  Paris  received 
large  and  valuable  collections  of  timbers,  fibres,  cereale,  arrowroot, 
sugars,  essential  oils,  specimens  of  indigenous  grasses,  none  of  which 
were  retnnied  here,  and  nothing  whatever  received  in  the  way  of 
eichangB.  Whatever  advantages  may  have  otherwise  been  denved, 
Ibis  establishment  has  not  reaped  any  of  the  benefit  that  was  antici- 
pated. Our  whole  resources  were  strained,  and  tbe  routine  work 
very  much  interfered  with,  and  not  as  much  as  a  single  specimen  for 
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oontributed  to  the  Sydney  International  Exhibition,  many  things 
were  either  retained  there  or  sent  back  in  a  useless  condition.  There 
wen  SSi  economic  plants  forwarded,  one-half  ot  which,  and  several 
mannfactured  products,  were  applied  for  and  given  to  the  Director  of 
the  Sydney  Botanic  Qarden,  upon  the  condition  that  he  would  send 
back  an  equivalent  collection  in  exchange.  Not  only  has  he  failed  to 
do  so  without  affording  any  explanation,  but  bis  also  "taken  charge," 
as  I  am  informed,  of  the  other  half  ot  the  economic  plants  and  of 
several  exhibits  belongiog  to  this  establishment  which  it  was  very 
Important  should  be  returned.  A.  list  of  these  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Lands.  Under  these  circumatances  I  have 
had  to  begin  setting  to»ther  a  fresh  general  collection  for  the  ap- 
proaching Uelboume  Exhibition.  It  was  my  intention  to  bare  made 
it  a  display  of  the  vegetable  resources  of  Queensland  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever  yet  been  seen,  hat  tbe  result  must  now  be  expected  to  fall 
short  of  my  original  idea.  I  mention  the  above  facts  in  order  that 
an  allowance  may  be  made  for  tbe  diOlcuIties  with  which  T  have  had 
to  contend.-(t>(rocli/rom  Rrporl  by  the  Dirrctor,  Walttr  mil.) 

POTATOM.— I  desire  to  thank  Mr.  W,  Boberta  for  his  kindnen 
io  Hcertaining  for  me  the  origin  of  the  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potato. 


1  me  to  ask  you  to  insert  n  j 
queries  in  yonr  raluabfe  Journal,  but  I  am  endeavonrinff  to  obt*ia 
a  few  facta  bearing  upon  Potato  culture  for  a  Bpecial  porpoee ; 
hence  I  am  aoxiona  to  know  from  good  authori^  when  Biveis' 
Boyal  Asbleaf,  Lapetone,  and  Fox'a  Seedling  wen  first  r*i«ed. 
Tbe  last-iuuned  I  have  coltirated  for  years,  and  think  it  by  lU  the 
best  early  Potato,— A.  FiTOH. 


KITOHIir  OABDBV. 

Peas.— A  fint  sowing  of  Peai  may  now  be  nude  upon  a  aonth 
border,  sowing  them  in  drills  abont  8  feet  apart,  the  aaeds  being 
damped  and  well  coated  with  red  lead  before  sowing  them  to  plwent 
tlie  attacks  of  mioe.  Cover  the  seeds  lightly  with  soil,  and  then  with 
sifted  ashes  about  an  inch  deep,  bringing  them  ont  to  the  extent  of 
abont  G  inches  on  the  sides  of  the  tow,  William  I.  and  First  and 
Best  are  moat  suitable  tor  this  sowing.  For  growing  at  the  foot  of 
walls  Blue  Peter,  Little  Gem,  and  Premium  Gem  are  suitable  varletiei. 
Light  warm  soils  are  moat  suitable  for  early  Peas.  If  Broad  Beans 
are  required  very  early  and  a  warm  bolder  is  available,  a  sowing  may 
be  made  of  Beck'a  Oem  or  Early  ICaiagan  in  rowa  about  t  feet 
apart,  treating  them  in  other  mpecta  the  tame  u  the  Peas. 

Late-sown  Turnips  sbonld  now  be  looked  over,  and  those  fit  for 
use  taken  op  and  atored  in  damp  sand  ia  tbe  root  house;  this  will 
bensflt  the  remainder  ol  the  crop,  which  may  stand  for  later  use. 
Bemove  the  haulm  ot  Asparagus,  and  after  clearing  tha  plantation 
ot  weeds  give  a  good  dnesing  of  thoroDghly  deeompoaed  manure 
2  or  3  inches  thick,  and  oover  it  with  a  little  earth  from  the  space* 
between  the  rows  or  beds.  Bemove  the  decayed  leavea  from  Beakale, 
and  take  up  any  toots  that  are  to  be  forced  iikside,  and  lay  them  in 
in  a  sheltered  position  so  as  to  be  readily  obtained  when  required- 
That  intended  to  be  forced  or  blanched  oaldoora  ahonld  be  covered 
with  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  a*  a  protection  tor  the  crowns. 
Globe  Artichokes  may  be  cleared  of  the  eibaiuted  items  and 
deca3red  leaves,  the  soil  taken  ont  around  the  crowns  S  or  4  inchea 
deep,  a  sprinkling  ot  quicklime  being  given,  which  will  speedily 
destroy  slugs,  and  the  spaoee  made  by  the  ranoval  ot  the  eoil  filled 
with  sifted  ashes.    This  ia  a  good  protection  from  sluga  and  &aet. 

/'arcing  Dtpaiimint. — A  suocession  of  French  Beans  should  be 
sown,  keeping  those  previously  sown  as  near  to  the  glass  as  prac- 
ticable ;  earth-up  aa  required,  and  supply  weak  liquid  mannn  after 
the  flowen  appear,  affording  a  temperatnnof  60*  to  BliF>  at  night  and 
70°  to  76°  by  day ;  tP  less  all  ronnd  may  be  allowed  when  external 
conditions  are  unfavourable.  A  few  roots  of  Bhubarb  of  some  early 
variety — Johnson's  St.  Uartin's  is  the  best — should  be  placed  in  the 
Hushroom  house  or  other  position,  with  a  tempentuie  artifldallj  of 
Sfi"  to  €0°.  Seakale  may  also  be  planted  in  rich  light  soil,  and  the  soil 
being  moist  no  water  need  be  given  until  the  crowns  are  moving,  then 
supplying  weak  liquid  manure  as  necessary.  To  secure  tiie  blanching 
of  the  Seakale  means  most  be  employed  to  exclude  light.  Dung  and 
leaves,  two  parts  of  tha  latter  to  one  of  the  former,  being  prepared  by 
throwing  them  into  a  heap,  turned  over  onoa  or  twice,  and  damped  it 
neeessBiy.  A  first  bed  ot  Aspaiagni  may  be  planted,  bat  unless  the 
demand  ia  urgent  and  continuous  and  the  means  adequate  little 
advantage  is  gained  by  starting  very  early.  Preparation  should, 
however,  be  made  of  the  fermenting  materials  for  making  up  a  bed  at 
the  end  ot  the  month,  so  as  to  secure  a  supply  of  this  most  eeteemed 
of  forced  vegetables  by  Christmaa.  Where  Potatoes  an  required 
early  sets  of  medinm  siie  should  be  placed  in  boxes  and  mvend  with 
about  2  inches  of  old  tan  or  leaf  soil  in  a  house  with  gentle  heat 
where  the  seta  will  soon  have  made  growth  abent  i  tnebe*  long,  when 
they  can  be  planted  in  frames  or  pita  with  beds  of  prepared  fer- 
menting materials  Qudet  6  inches  of  light  rich  soil.  The  Potatoes 
should  he  planted,  when  the  soil  is  warmed,  1  foot  asunder  in  rows 
16  inches  apart,  placing  the  sets  about  i  inchea  deep.  Tbe  moat 
suitable  varietloa  for  foreing  are  Early  Bird  and  Teitch's  Aihleaf. 
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Admit  air  freely  to  Badi>heB  in  framee,  and  make  np  another  bed,  and 
eow  as  soon  as  the  heat  is  np  and  has  warmed  the  soil,  keeping  off  the 
lights  whenever  the  temperature  is  above  85^,  with  a  riew  to  prevent 
drawing  whilst  the  plants  have  only  their  first  or  seed  leaves,  bnt 
when  the  rongh  leaves  appear  the  frame  maj  be  kept  close  to  advance 
the  growth. 

FRUIT  HOVSIB. 

Ft'fiet. — ^Where  It  is  necessary  to  have  new  ripe  Grapes  in  April 
starting  the  Tines  must  not  be  any  longer  delayed.  If  in  pots,  a  good 
supply  of  fermenting  materials  for  affording  heat  to  the  roots  should 
be  provided  of  a  description  that  will  afford  a  mild  lasting  heat,  such 
as  that  obtained  by  an  admixture  of  two  parts  of  Oak  or  Beech  leaves 
to  one  of  stable  dung.  The  heat  around  the  pots  must  not  be  allowed 
to  exceed  76^,  the  supply  of  water  being  moderate  in  the  early  stages. 
Bottom  heat  is  not  essential,  but  it  will  hasten  them  considerably, 
and  if  the  roots  be  allowed  the  run  of  the  fermenting  materials 
the  swelling  of  the  fruit  is  enhanced.  Permanent  Yines  are,  however, 
by  many,  and  rightly,  preferred,  as  they  afford  finer  Grapes  with  less 
labour.  In  that  case  the  early  Yines  to  afford  Grapes  at  the  time 
stated  should  now  be  started,  the  inside  border  receiving  a  thorough 
soaking  with  liquid  manure  at  a  temperature  of  90^ ;  making  up  a 
bed  in  the  house  about  2  feet  thick  of  two  parts  leaves  and  one  part 
stable  dung,  occasionally  turning  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  over.  The 
moist  ammonia-charged  heat  will  greatly  facilitate  the  starting,  and 
be  more  beneficial  to  the  Yines  than  fire  heat  alone.  Syringe  in 
bright  weather  three  times  a  day,  damping  available  surfaces  morning 
and  afternoon  in  dull  weather,  maintaining  a  night  temperature  of  Wt 
to  55"*,  and  60°  to  es**  by  day,  continuing  these  until  the  buds  burst, 
then  advance  6°  all  round.  The  outside  border  must  have  regular 
attention  as  to  coverings  from  heavy  cold  rains.  Do  not  delay,  as  is 
often  done,  the  pruning  of  the  Yines  in  succession  houses  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  but  push  on  the  pruning 
and  cleansing  of  the  houses  and  Yines  as  fast  as  possible,  so  as  to 
induce  early  and  complete  rest.  Bemove  all  leaves  from  Yines  going 
to  rest,  and  keep  the  house  cool,  dry,  and  airy,  also  removing  the 
dead  and  decayed  foliage  from  Yines  with  ripe  Grapes,  as  they 
engender  moiBture,  which  injuriously  affects  the  keeping  of  the  crop. 
Late-planted  Yines  not  yet  brown  and  hard  in  the  wood  should  have 
fire  heat  still  applied  with  free  ventilation,  so  as  to  thoroughly  ripen 
them.  Examine  ripe  Grapes  frequently  for  decayed  berries,  main- 
taining a  dry  cool  atmosphere,  and  protecting  outside  borders  with 
dry  litter  or  fern  with  shutters  or  tarpaulin.  Late  Grapes  should 
not  be  cut  for  bottling  until  the  cloee  of  the  year  or  early  in  the 
coming  year. 

OROHARD  HOUSE. 

Those  who  have  not  potted  or  top^ressed  the  trees  whilst  they 
were  in  leaf,  and  object  to  placing  them  outdoors  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  or  the  wood  is  ripened,  should  lose  no  time  in  attending 
to  those  operations,  which  we  consider  preferably  performed  at  an 
earlier  stage.  Trees  planted  out  must  be  examined,  and  where 
necessary  be  carefully  lifted,  root-pruned,  and  immediately  replanted, 
removing  a  portion  of  the  old  effete  soil,  and  employing  a  like 
portion  of  fresh  turfy  loam,  firming  the  soil  well  about  the  roots  and 
giving  a  good  watering  after  replanting,  and  when  the  soil  has 
become  moderately  dry  again  firm  it  well  and  mulch  with  half- 
decayed  manure  about  2  inches  thick.  Trees  in  pots  not  requiring  shift- 
ing  into  larger  pots  should  have  the  soil  scooped  out  at  the  sides  to 
as  great  a  depth  as  possible,  filling  in  with  fresh  compost— turfy  loam 
of  a  heavy  nature,  adding  about  a  fourth  of  well-decayed  manure 
and  about  15  per  cent  of  bone  meal,  which  being  in  proper  condition, 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  should  be  rammed  down  as  firmly  as 
possible,  the  trees  then  being  given  a  good  watering.  Young  trees 
in  comparatively  small  pots  may  now  be  shifted  into  larger  pots, 
which  must  be  well  drained,  and  the  sides  of  the  balls  being  loosened 
the  fresh  oompont  should  be  rammed  as  firmly  around  the  balls  as 
possible.  Pruning  may  be  done  now ;  but  if  summer  pruning  has 
been  properly  attended  to,  and  thinning  out  exhausted  growths  after 
fruiting,  there  will  be  little  necessity  for  it  at  this  time  of  year. 
The  only  pruning  further  required  will  be  the  thinning  of  the  crowded 
spurs  and  shoots  in  spring,  especially  those  too  weakly  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  fruits.    To  prevent  insect  attacks  dress  the  trees  with 


an  insecticide,  such  as  a  solution  of  nicotine  soap,  at  the  rate  of  6  ocs. 
to  the  gallon  of  rain  water,  applied  at  a  temperature  of  90^,  which 
destroys  every  kind  of  insect.  The  trees  may  be  placed  close  to- 
gether and  covered  with  some  dry  litter  or  fern  as  a  protection  for 
the  roots  during  frost.  At  all  times,  except  during  the  prevalence 
of  frost,  the  ventilators  must  be  left  open,  the  object  being  to  secure 
a  complete  rest  to  the  trees,  which  is  best  done  outside,  as  by  keeping 
them  dose  and  comparatively  warm  the  buds  will  be  excited  and 
cause  much  trouble  to  retard  the  bloom  in  spring. 

OTRAWBSRRIES  IF  POTS. 

Those  plants  intended  for  early  forcing  must  be  conveyed  under  cover 
as  soon  as  possible.  They  may  be  plunged  in  ashes  to  the  rim  of  the 
pots  in  cold  pits  or  frames,  and  the  lights  only  employed  to  throw  off 
heavy  rains  and  to  afford  protection  in  severe  weather.  The  plants 
will  not  perhaps  require  any  water ;  but  on  no  account  must  they  be 
permitted  to  lack  moisture  at  the  roots,  or  they  will  lose  the  young 
white  rootlets  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants  in  the  early 
stages  of  forcing.  The  general  stock  will  do  very  well  plnng^  in 
ashes  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  if  a  little  dry  litter  or  fern  be 
placed  over  them  in  severe  weather  nothing  more  in  the  shape  of 
protection  is  necessary.  It  must,  however,  be  removed  in  mild 
weather,  or  when  there  is  no  frost,  for  Strawberries  like  plenty  of  air 
and  a  moist  soiL 

FLOWER  OARDBV. 

The  frosts  and  stormy  weather  have  settled  matters  in  a  decided 
manner  with  the  summer  and,  indeed,  autumn-flowering  plants  of  the 
flower  garden.  A  general  clearance  will  have  been,  or  must  be  at 
once  effected  ;  and  whether  it  be  intended  to  fill  the  beds  and  borders 
with  dwarf  evergreens  and  Conifers  of  a  hardy  character,  or  with 
other  plants  for  spring  flowering,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  plant- 
ing to  enable  the^i  to  obtain  hold  of  the  soil  before  severe  weather 
commences.  The  plants  employed  for  spring  gardening  have  much 
to  recommend  them,  as  they  are  hardy  and  not  expensive ;  indeed 
a  moderate  expenditure  in  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses, 
Tulips,  Crocuses,  Anemones,  Ac,  and  a  few  packets  of  seeds  of  Nemo- 
philas,  Silenes,  Limnanthes,  Myoeotisee,  and  other  hardy  annuals,  with 
Hepaticas,  Snowdrops,  Winter  Aconites,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses 
Auriculas,  double  Daisies,  Yiolas,  Pansies,  and  Wallflowers,  afford  a 
good  and  cheap  display  to  enliven  what  would  otherwise  be  cheer- 
less b  eds  and  borders.  Before  digging  the  beds  preparatory  to  plant- 
ing the  above  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  good  dressing  of  manure, 
and  after  planting  a  mulching  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  over  the 
bulbs  and  about  the  plants  2  inches  thick  will  improve  the  appearance. 

Such  weeds  as  Plantain,  DaiBies,  and  Buttercups  on  lawns  should 
be  removed  as  opportunity  offers  in  mild  weather  during  the  winter. 
The  removal  of  these  will  encourage  the  growth  of  the  grasses  and  do 
much  towards  securing  a  rich  velvety  lawn.  The  heavy  rains  have 
bro ught  worms  to  the  surface,  disfiguring  the  lawn.  Give  them  a  dose 
of  lime  water,  which  soon  brings  them  out,  and  they  may  be  swept 
up  and  destroyed.  A  few  applications  of  this  will  save  much  time  in 
sweeping  and  rolling.  Any  inequalities  in  the  lawn  surface  should 
now  be  rectified  by  raising  the  turf,  filling  in  the  low  parts  before 
relaying  the  turf,  whilst  those  too  high  should  have  soil  taken  out 
and  the  turf  lowered,  beating  it  well  down. 

Herbaceous  borders  have  a  wintry  aspect— little  in  flower,  many 
plants  that  are  usually  fine  at  this  season  being  cut  by  frost.  The  tops 
of  any  varieties  that  are  sufficiently  ripened  should  be  cut  off,  and  the 
surface  of  the  soil  made  neat  and  clean  by  stirring.  Bemove  the  soil 
from  about  the  crowns  of  Pyrethrums,  and  Delphiniums  which  are  liable 
to  have  the  crown  buds  eaten  by  slugs,  and  after  dusting  with  quick- 
lime fill  in  with  sifted  ashes.  Take  up  Dahlia  roots,  and  after  laying 
a  few  days  to  dry  in  a  shed  store  away  in  sand  in  a  place  safe  from 
frost  Take  up  and  pot  choice  Hollyhocks,  and  winter  them  in  a  cold 
frame. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

OrcAtdlf.— Lowering  the  temperature  gradually  wUl  have  induced 
partial  rest  of  the  Orchids  in  the  East  India  house,  but  moisture  must 
nevertheless  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  temperature  commences 
rising  in  the  morning,  or  by  9  o'clock.  Water  will  need  to  be  sprinkled 
or  poured  over  the  paths,  and  to  any'plants  requiring  it  water  should 
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be  BuppKed  snfficiently  to  keep  the  moss  damp.  The  vrateiiug  and 
syringing  must  be  done  by  twelve  o'clock,  which  will  allow  of  the 
house  becoming  dry  by  the  time  the  temperature  lowers,  which  is  of 
importance,  a^  a  cold  wet  atmosphere  is  inimical  to  the  health  of  the 
plants  ;  ventilation  will  only  be  necessary  on  fine  days  to  prerent  the 
temperature  rising  too  high.  Any  plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile  that 
hare  completed  their  growth  and  are  swelling  their  buds  may  be 
placed  in  the  East  India  house  and  damped  orerhead  on  fine  days, 
and  they  will  be  in  flower  by  the  new  year.  Oattleyas  and  Bendro- 
biums  should  receiye  very  little  water  at  their  roots,  and  any  blocks 
or  newly  imported  roots  will  need  damping  occasionally.  Let  all 
plants  coming  into  flower  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  light,  or  they 
are  liable  to  lose  the  buds  at  this  season.  Plants  of  Lselia  purpurata 
which  have  not  completed  the  growth  should  be  kept  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  house.  Calanthe  yestita  and  C.  Yeitchi  coming  into 
flower  should  have  very  little  water  and  the  atmospheric  moisture 
not  ezcessiye,  or  they  will  cast  the  buds  and  the  flowers  be  spotted, 
therefore  keep  the  plants  fully  exposed  in  the  driest  part  of  the  house. 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  though  a  water-loying  plant,  requires  less  at  this 
season,  but  the  roots  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry  or  the 
pseudo-bulbs  speedily  shriyel.  The  water  should  be  kept  from  the 
base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  or  the  flower  buds  will  decay  when  about 
an  inch  long.  Cypripediums  must  be  well  supplied  with  water,  they 
not  requiring  any  rest.  Many  of  the  Odontoglossums  and  Masde- 
yallias  will  still  be  growing  freely,  and  must  be  kept  moist  at  the 
roots  ]  and  although  these  plants  require  plenty  of  water,  care  should 
be  taken  at  this  dull  season  not  to  have  a  saturated  atmosphere. 
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Bruant,   Boulevard   Saint   Cyprian,  Poitiers   (Yienne-France). — 
List  of  New  Begonias, 
Echirard  Phillip  Dixon,  Hull. — Catalogue  of  Roses ^  Trees,  and  Shrvbs, 
John  Carter,  !^eighley,  Yorkshire. — Catalogue  of  Nurterg  Stock, 


(TO  CORRESPONDENTS.) 


%♦  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request  that 
no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  corrMpondent8,a8  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questionb  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  qnestions  through  the  poet, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Address  (Robert  7*Aor6tfm}.— The  addrera  jou  require  is  Mr.  J*  Q.  Wagstofl, 
Albert  Ironworks,  Dakinfleld,  AjBhton-onder-Lyne. 

DlTiding  Pyrethrams  (<7.  0. 5.).— Spring  is  the  best  time  for  dividing 
iAum  plants,  just  as  they  on  oommenctng  frosb  growth.  It  is  advisable  to 
remove  some  of  the  soil  from  aroond  the  plants  now  and  place  some  aihes 
round  them,  which  will  enable  the  water  to  pass  away  freely  and  destroy  the 
harbour  for  slugs. 

Magnum  Boaum  Potatoes  (J,  Remltaui),^Yowr  crop  was  good,  but 
the  records  of  greater  productiveness  have  been  sent  to  us.  Tlie  good  cropping 
qualities  of  this  variety  are  so  fully  and  generally  admitted  that  It  is  not 
necessary  to  publish  the  weights  of  crops  of  Uttle  more  than  the  ordinaxy 
character. 

Bedding  Pelargonlnms  In  Hyde  Park  (^ar«6rn).— The  following  are 
amongst  the  most  elESctive  varieties  employed  in  this  Park  :— llias  K.  Holden, 
scarlet ;  John  Gibbons,  scarlet ;  Letty  Carr.  crimson ;  Sir  H.  Stanhope,  dark 
scarlet ;  Col.  Wright,  salmon  scailet ;  Wordsworth,  bright  scarlet ;  Lucy,  pink. 
Mrs.  Tomer,  bright  pink ;  Rose  of  AUandale,  a  Mght  shade  of  i^k ;  and  Tbeo- 
critns,  rich  scarlet.  At  the  Crystal  Pahtce  Lady  Constance  Qrosvenor  is  largely 
empl<^red  as  a  scariet,  as  also  is  Vesuvius,  Cleopatra  being  the  leading  ^k 
variety  planted  there.  Silver  variegated— Albion's  ClliBi,  Miss  Kingstary, 
Princess  Alexandra.  Tellow-foliaged  Varieties— Bobert  Fish  and  Crystal  Palace 
Gem. 

Zonal  Pelorgonlnms  for  Pota  (/<fcm).— Mrs.  Windsor,  blush  white ; 
Joyful,  pate  magenta;  Un.  Davidson,  deep  rose;  Bamnel  Pltansoll,  purplish 
crimson  ;  Henry  Jaooby,  dark  orimaon ;  Prosideiit  Qcmbetta,  reddish  salmon  ; 
Rebecca,  rose  crimson ;  Clemence  Bontard,  blash ;  Louis,  magenta ;  Charles 
Bdnwtnd,  orimson  ;  T.  Sefatder,  bright  scarlet ;  and  Amny  OattHn,  rosy  salmon. 
These  are  all  single  varieties,  which  wo  presume  you  rsquira,  and  with  good 
onltiyi^on  produce  very  large  tmsscs.  The  address  you  require  is  T.  W.  Cowan. 
Bk}.,  BonlBBn,  8n«ex. 


Chiernaey  and  BelliidoBna  Ullea  (/.  P.).—Y<m  no  doubt  potted  the 
bulbs  too  deeply  and  watered  them  too  freely.  In  all  probabiU^  aevecal  of  ttiam, 
if  not  all,  are  dead,  at  least  all  that  do  not  emit  roots  are  worthless,  lliose  that 
produce  roots  may  eventually  be  planted  out  in  a  warm  poiitiofi.  They  will  not 
be  snitaUe  for  forcing  next  year,  and  do  not  like  bdng  di8tnrt)ed  too  fre^nently. 
If  you  send  ZM.  in  post  stamps  to  the  publisher  and  ask  him  to  send  you  Ko.7S2 
of  the  Journal,  you  will  find  some  cnltmral  notes  on  ^lese  plants. 

Tea  Roses  for  Forcing  (/drm).— Your  plants  would  have  been  better 
placed  under  glass  before  they  laade  their  seeond  growtiu  Witliont  knowing 
their  condition  more  precisely  it  is  not  easy  to  advise  yon ;  but  probably  if  yon 
prune  them  just  below  the  base  of  the  second  growths  and  tnun  the  firm  portions 
of  the  Ehoots  round  stakes,  they  will  eventually  produce  flowen  freely  under 
careful  management.  They  must  have  abundance  of  light  and  not  too  much 
heat  at  the  firet ;  a  temperatoM  of  46''  to  60<*  will  be  soOeient  anta  they  aro 
growing  freely,  and  they  should  not  be  started  before  January  if  you  want  good 
blooms. 

Rabbits  V.  Pmlt  Trees  (P.  9.).— -The  most  effeotoal  plan  of  pieventinir 
injury  to  the  trees  is  to  encircle  the  stems  loosely  with  cloedy  made  galvanised 
wire.  Less  permanent  modes  of  preserving  the  bark  is  to  tte  old  bark  from  other 
trees  ronnd  the  stems,  or  briars  auiy  be  emplojed.  fStont  brown  paper  ■soured 
round  the  trees  and  thickly  smeared  with  tar  lasts  for  a  considerable  time.  A 
mixture  of  sulphur,  lime,  and  cowdung  thickly  smeared  on  the  stems  only 
lasts  for  a  short  time ;  to  be  eflectnal  sooh  dmniiigii  nmst  be  applied  twice 
during  the  winter.  If  you  secure  anything  of  a  permanent  chaiacta:  round  the 
trees  you  must  examine  the  ligatures  frequently  and  loosen  them  when  neces- 
sary. Plant  the  exposed  side  of  yonr  orchards  with  tiie  Dnmaknr's  Seedliaer 
Apple ;  it  is  hardy  and  of  rather  close  growth. 

Climbers  for  Exposed  Sltnatlon  {Alex,  F.  RoberU).—^^  have  seen 
the  following  plants  upon  the  south  front  of  a  house  640  feet  above  sea  level, 
exposed  to  the  force  of  the  sonth^^west  wind  eondng  over  at  least  SO  mllee  direct 
line  of  moor— Clematis  Vitalba  or  Traveller's  Joy,  Cs^prifoUum  Periclymeonm 
(Honeysuckle),  Josminium  officinale  (SweetWhlteJasmine),  and  Ayrshire  Roses 
—viz.,  Dundee  Rambler,  Splcadens,  aad  Rnga;  those  woold  probably  snooeed 
with  you.  Most  varieties  of  Roses,  Clematises,  and  other  climbers  or  wall  xilants 
were  tried  in  the  same  position  aad  failed. 

Snbstltate  for  Pampas  Orass  (/d/ttn).— Brian  thus  Ravenna;  would 
probably  succeed  where  Pampas  Qtma  has  failed  ;  bat  thoagha^negZBK,  isnot 
nearly  so  effective  as  Pampas  Grass,  which  might  thrive  if  you  afford  it  proteo> 
tion  in  winter. 

AcUantam  fhtrleyense  Uxdiesiltliy  (ConsmtU  SttbseHber,  Hverpooi)-— 
Assuming  that  the  temperature  of  the  house  is  suitable  for  the  Fern  we  eonsider 
the  soil  in  which  your  plant  is  potted  in  is  unsuitable.  We  should  remove  all 
the  decaying  fronds  now,  and  when  fresli  growth  commences  in  the  spring 
remove  a  good  portion  of  the  soil  and  repot  the  plant  in  fresh  compost*  ana  in  a 
smAller  pot  if  possible.  Turfy  loam  and  peat  with  a  liberal  admixtnre  of  char- 
coal will  induce  healthy  root-aotion ;  the  plant  should  then  be  shifted,  employing 
a  richer  compost.  The  finest  plants  we  have  ever  seen  were  growing  in  a  com- 
post of  two-thirds  of  strong  loam  that  had  been  previously  submitted  totbeacUon 
of  fire,  and  one-third  port  of  the  remains  of  an  old  Muskroom  bed,  with  charooal 
and  wood  ashes  to  keep  the  soil  porous  and  sweet. 

Potatoes  (E.  Yorke).— It  is  abont  as  impossible  to  determine  the  varieties 
of  some  Potatoes  by  merely  seeing  the  tubers  as  it  is  to  determine  the  names  of 
certain  Peas  by  inspecting  the  seeds.  The  tubers  you  have  sent  are  very  small, 
yon  do  not  oven  say  whether  the  variety  is  an  early  one  or  not.  We  will  have 
them  planted,  and  possibly  we  may  bo  able  to  recognise  the  variety  after  seeing 
its  growth  and  comparing  it  with  others. 

TJchens  on  Trees  (X  T,  Z.).— The  land  probably  requtres  draining,  sad 
even  this  is  not  effectual  in  some  dlstelcts  for  destroying  lichens  on  trees.  When 
the  branches  are  quite  wet  and  there  is  little  or  no  wind,  as  during  a  fog  or  just 
afterwards,  freshly  slaked  lime  should  be  thrown  plentifully  through  the  traea, 
and  it  will  adhere  firmly,  leaving  them  quite  white.  This  will  destroy  the 
lichens,  and  the  lime  that  falls  to  the  ground  will  be  beneficial.  We  have 
cleansed  many  trees  by  this  process,  but  success  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  is  done.  The  lime  mu$t  be  used  liberally,  and  where  the  trees  are  large 
the  operator  mast  have  the  use  of  a  ladder.  Young  tiiees  can  be  dressed  with 
lime  in  the  form  of  thick  whitewash  applied  with  a  soft  brush. 

Frnlt  Trees  not  Bearing  (H.  T.  IT.).— We  can  searody  understand  the 
condition  of  your  pyramid  trees  which  are  growing  *'moet  luxuriantly,"  yet 
*•  bristling  with  fruit  buds."  When  young  trees  grow  very  strongly  they  do  not 
nsuallv  produce  fruit  buds  freely.  If  your  trees  blosscmi  profmely  and  yet  no 
fruit  follows,  we  can  only  attribute  the  failure  to  the  effects  of  frost  in  spring  or 
to  immature  wood.  The  spurs  of  Pear  trees  are  also  occasion^ly  injured  during 
the  winter  when  the  frost  is  very  severe  and  the  nerooty  of  the  tiiennometer 
approaches  zero.  We  can  only  suggest  that  you  cut  off  any  roots  that  penetrate 
the  clay,  and  encourage  by  mannrial  top-dressingB  fibrous  roots  near  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  thne  remove  some  of  the  branohes  of  tiie  trees  that 
are  too  closely  together,  so  that  the  sun  and  air  can  act  beneficially  in  maturing 
the  growth.  The  Jar^nelle  t^ees  you  no  doubt  root-prnned  injodicioaaly.  Yon 
must  now  by  the  application  of  fresh  soil  and  snrfaoe  mnlohing  with  manure 
induce  healthy  root-action ;  this  with  judicious  pruning  will  aid  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tiees. 

Svlphnrlc  AeM  ▼.  nantotes  on  Iiawns  ( AONnpirMie).— We  do  aot 

dilute  the  acid  at  all  for  this  purpose.  Our  plan  is  to  place  it  in  a  strong  stone 
bottle,  such  as  an  old  blacking  bottle,  with  wire  twisted  round  the  neck  so  as  to 
form  a  handle.  It  is  applied  to  the  Plantains  with  a  stick  a  toot  loog  and  of 
the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  pencil,  several  notches  being  cnt  ronnd  the  end  for 
an  inch  or  two.  When  placed  in  the  acid  sufficient  is  held  in  the  notches  for 
killing  two  or  three  of  the  weeds  when  they  me  oioee  together  and  can  fee 
**  doctored  "  quickly.  One  drop  quite  in  the  centre  of  each  phmt  will  destroy  It. 
We  have  tried  it  on  Dandelions  and  Thistles  as  wen  as  Plantains,  and  have  found 
on  digging  up  the  roots  a  short  tiraaafterwazds  that  thqr  have  been  boratfOra 
considerable  depth ;  in  fact  we  have  never  found  the  add  fail  in  killing  all  kinds 
of  weeds  on  htwns  to  which  it  has  been  properly  applied.  With  a  Uttle  practice 
a  man  (for  the  work  should  not  be  entrusted  to  women  and  boys)  aeon  beoooMS 
expert  in  i4)plying  the  acid,  and  a  large  portion  of  lawn  is  soon  rendered  tne 
from  these  unsightly  weeds.  The  stick  must  not  be  rtfbbed  on  the  grass,  as  it 
leaves  brown  marks  wlMeever  that  is  doac^  as  it  freqnently  is  Ixy  those  asiag  the 
acid  the  first  time. 

Arten'c  for  Daatroylng  "Waeds  on  Walks  (/rf^m).— Dissolve  1  th. 
of  powdered  arsenic  in  3  g^ons  of  cold  water  and  boil  It,  stirring  It  well  when 
on  the  fire ;  then  add  7  gallons  of  w«ter  holding  in  aolBti<m  S  Iba.  of  soda ;  boU 
and  stir  a^u,  applying  it  when  hot  to  the  walks  through  the  rose  of  a  watering 
pot,  taking  especial  care  to  protect  the  grass  or  other  edging  witii  boards,  or  the 
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BREEDS  OF  CATTLE  ADAPTED  FOB  DAIBY 

FABMINQ. 

Thb  fiCth  umnal  Dairy  Shoir,  which  opened  at  the  AgricDltnntl 
Hall,  LondoD,  on  the  26th  of  October  lost,  pTored  a  eaccessfal 
meeting,  and  a*  a  whole  wai  high)/  auggeitiTe  in  Taiiooa  way i.  It 
Dot  only  serred  to  inform  the  public  of  the  breed*  of  cattle  kept 
for  dairy  porposea,  bat  it  exhibited  the  machinery  and  the  methods 
whereby  milk  la  coDverled  into  cbeete  and  butter.  It  also  opens 
•n  inquiiy  aa  to  Low  and  in  what  proportion  diSerent  breeds  of 
cattle  contribnta  towarda  the  production  of  theae  articles.  The 
owners  of  cattle,  too,  are  enabled  to  obtain  information  relating 
to  all  the  detail!  of  breeding,  reariDg,  feeding,  kc.,  nbeTebj  they 
may  attain  soccess  in  dairy  farmiog,  which  is  now  becoming  the 
most  important  bnaineM  connected  with  the  occnpation  of  pastoral 
districts  thronghont  the  kingdom.  In  the  coDsideTation  of  onr 
anbjcct  we  will  discuss  the  adrantages  of  the  vaiieties  of  cattle  as 
they  were  placed  on  the  priie  list  at  the  Dairy  Show. 

Shorthonu  take  the  leading  position,  and  are  justly  considered 
the  most  important  dairy  stock  now  to  bo  found  in  this  or  any 
other  couDtij.  Id  order,  bowerer,  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
this  high  position  the  greatest  care,  rigilance  and  almost  hourly 
attention,  are  requisite,  backed  by  the  most  experienced,  judicioug, 
and  intelligent  management  in  all  the  detail*  of  breeding,  feed- 
ing, and  IioDnog,  together  with  the  manipulation 


tnre  of  the  products  in  milk  to  the  beat  adTantage  of  irtiloll 
indnstrious  people  are  capable.  We  must,  bowerer,  call  otten- 
tion  to  the  diflercnee  in  bKediog  catlie  for  the  dairy  as  compared 
with  those  to  be  reared  and  fed  for  the  bnb^cr,  the  latter  object 
being  often  in  the  ascendant.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
we  engage  to  rear  all  out  animals  within  certain  lines — namely, 
by  pedigree,  for  it  freqnantly  happens  that  hreedera  in  their 
endesTours  to  keep  to  pedigree  make  dairying  capacity  a  secon- 
dary object  They  concentrate  alt  their  knowledge  and  peiee- 
rerauce  on  one  object — that  ot  producing  animals  of  a  fashion- 
able colour,  and  poisesaing  what  is  called  quality  sod  correct 
outline,  together  with  wide,  deep,  and  long  form  of  tlie  body, 
being  perfectly  satisfied  if  the  cows  will  rear  a  calf  only  without 
assistance  from  arUficial  feeding.  Now,  we  need  scarcely  point 
out  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  ia  directly  oppoiita  to  that 
required  in  the  breeding  of  cattle  for  yielding  dairy  produce. 
Although  it  is  highly  desirable  to  breed  cows  which  possess  the 
doable  adrantage  of  being  great  feeders  as  well  as  deep  milken 
it  is  TCry  seldom  attained,  as  it  reqnirea  the  BMst  jndieiona  selec- 
tion and  mating.  When  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
some  celebrated  breeders  they  hare  attained  their  object  entirely 
from  the  seleotion  of  exceptional  animals,  and  by  nnosual 
endeaTOurs  hare  sncoeeded  in  conTerting  the  produce  into  a 
bigfa-claaa  breed.  At  the  same  time,  howeTer,  onr  own  experi- 
ence teaches  us  that  it  is  far  easier  to  obtain  a  high  claaa  of 
stock  than  it  is  to  maintain  them  as  such.  The  reas<xk  of  this 
we  haTe  found  in  the  fact  of  the  beet  milkers  being  often  im- 
perfectly formed  as  regards  the  forequartcrs,  because  as  a  rule 
those  cows  which  are  wide  over  the  heart  with  heavy  foreqnarten 
are  seldom  good  milkers,  hence  the  difilcnlty  ot  combining  heary 
flesh  and  corrstt  shape  with  deep  milking  capacity  in  the  same 
animal.  These  are  matters  ot  so  much  importance  in  the  breed- 
ing ol  dairy  stock  that  we  have— in  the  interest  of  the  home 
farmer,  and  particnlarty  the  yonng  men,  so  many  of  whom  are 
yearly  entering  on  dairy  management— dwelt  upon  the  subject  at 
greater  length  than  some  experienced  men  may  consider  requisite. 
As  we  are  now  referring  only  to  readng  cattle  for  daby  pnr- 
poeea  it  shoold  be  understood  that  for  saTcral  reasons  we  ad*ise 
moderate  feeding  at  periods  when  the  animals  are  not  yielding 
milk,  becansB  they  are  likely  to  be  more  healthy  as  young  slock, 
more  likely  to  breed  early  and  more  regularly  after  bringing  their 
first  calf,  and  during  the  time  cows  are  out  of  milk  they  are  not  so 
likely  to  accnmulate  fat  internally,  which  is  freqnently  the  catm 
of  the  drop  or  downfall  in  the  odder  after  calring. 

In  Bclecting  animals  for  breeding  both  sire  and  dam  should  be 
certified  as  being  saved  from  good  milking  stock,  and  this  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  whether  breeding  from  pedigree  slock  or 
ordinary  Shorthorns.  The  time  which  the  cowa  or  heifers  sltonld 
caUe  is  nsoally  r^nlated  by  the  requirements  of  the  prodaee. 
If  tba  making  ot  cheese  and  butter  is  the  object  the  calrea  should 
drop  about  February  or  March,  so  that  they  may  be  remored  \ij 
the  time  the  grass  is  ready  for  feeding.  With  respect  to  heifers, 
they  should  bring  their  first  calf  in  April  or  Hay.  Calves  reared 
to  make  good  anyloeseain  the  dairy  by  cows  becoming  barren,  ftc., 
abonld  be  weaned  early,  and  kept  well  enongh  to  maintain  them 
in  health  and  in  a  growing  state.  The  first  food  should  be  new 
milk  for  about  two  or  three  weeks,  then  tkim  milk,  or  some  of  the 
various  subttitntea  which  will  keep  up  their  ceodition.  Altar 
going  out  to  graze  they  should  have  shelter  at  night,  or  lie  on 
a  very  dry  sheltered  paddock,  and  be  offered  hay  and  a  little 
cotton  cake.  The  only  feai  of  diaeaaa  ia  from  the  tooor  or  qaaitei 
SI,  and  the  treatment  we  have  stated  is  likely  to  avoid  these 
complamts.  There  is  much  controveniy  as  to  the  age  the  heifet* 
should  drop  their  first  calf  ;  we  incline  to  and  believe  the  balance 
ot  opinion  of  the  beat  dairymen  ia  that  they  should  not  breed 
until  they  an   from  twenty-aix  to   twenty-^ht  months  old- 
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Haying  been  caref uUj  managed  and  moderately  fed  ap  to  that 
age  the  heifers  may,  in  the  interest  of  their  futarevalue,  sackle 
their  own  calvesi  and  several  others  in  saccession  for  making  veal, 
and  nearly  np  to  the  time  when  they  are  due  to  calve  again. 
With  the  greatest  care  in  hand-milking  it  is  certainly  not  like  the 
calf  sucking,  nor  will  the  animals  continue  to  yield  milk  either  so 
much  or  for  so  lone  a  time  in  any  way  as  by  suckling  calves. 
When  we  consider  the  effect  of  this  in  the  future  profit  of  a  cow, 
especially  as  to  the  length  of  the  milking  period,  it  is  of  more 
importance  than  many  dairymen  admit,  simply  because  it  is  not 
fasnionable  amongst  their  craft  to  continue  milking  the  cows 
until  they  begin  to  spring  for  the  next  calving  time.  This  leads 
to  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  whole  range  and  detail 
of  dairy  farming,  for  after  being  allowed  to  become  dry  for 
several  months  before  the  cows  bring  the  second  calf  they  will 
often  do  so  again  in  the  future,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
management.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  feeling  of  prejudice 
in  the  minds  of  many  otherwise  practical  and  experienced  men 
that  it  is  advisable  that  the  cows  should  go  dry  for  two  months  at 
least  before  producing  another  calf.  We  are,  however,  justified 
by  our  own  experience  in  opposing  this  practice,  because  whilst 
the  well-bred  Shorthomed  cow  is  out  of  milk  she  is  sure  to  make 
fat  internally,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  most  serious  malady  to 
which  they  are  subject  Q*  puerp3ral  fever  ")  at  the  time  of 
calving.  It  is  held,  however,  by  the  advocates  of  the  vacant 
period  that  the  cow  gives  more  milk  after  calving  in  consequence. 
But  we  do  not  admit  this ;  and  even  if  we  could  reasonably  do  so 
there  would  still  be  the  fact  in  favour  of  the  extended  milking 
period,  to  say  nothing  as  to  the  danger  of  losing  some  of  the  most 
valuable  cows  in  the  herd,  as  it  is  what  we  ^1  the  best  doers 
which  are  most  likely  to  suffer. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  daily  life  of  the  cows  in  the  pastures. 
First  of  all  kind  treatment,  which  will  always  keep  the  animals 
in  a  docile  and  quiet  state,  is  of  much  importance,  as  well  as  good 
and  fresh  pasturage,  and  this  should  be  constantly  changed.  The 
herds  for  daily  management  should  be  not  more  than  from  twenty 
to  thirty  in  number,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  advantage 
of  more  change,  for  although  each  portion  of  the  herd  may  succeed 
the  other  daUy  on  the  same  pasture  it  is  preferable  to  a  large 
number  feeding  together  without  the  change.  It  is  also  a  matter 
of  great  consequence  tiiat  only  a  moderate  number  be  herded 
together,  for  we  have  known  serious  injury  occur  to  the  cows 
when  large  numbers  are  hurried  through  a  common  gateway. 

(To  be  ooDtinned.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  Labour, — ^Wheat  land  preparation,  manuring^  and  seeding 
will  continue  to  employ  the  horses  for  some  time  yot.  as  m  consequence 
of  the  changeable  weather  which  has  lately  prevailed  some  delay  on 
almost  all  soils  has  occurred.  Still,  where  there  is  Clover  lea  to  ba 
ploughed,  this  work  can  be  continued  when  the  fallows  or  ploughed 
surfaces  cannot  be  worked  with  advantage.  Upon  light  dry  hill 
land  the  ploughing  after  roots  fed  off  by  sheep  should  be  very 
shallow— inst  deep  enough  that  all  the  surface  soil  may  be  turned 
over ;  a  depth  of  8  inches  will  suffice  in  that  case,  and  the  presser 
following  the  plouc[hs,  the  land  will  then  be  left  in  a  fitting  state  to 
be  sown  broadcast  immediately  behind  the  ploughs.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances is  better  than  dnUing.  for  the  seed  will  fall  into  gnrooves 
formed  by  the  presser,  and  wul  be  effectually  buried  by  about 
two  tines  with  the  iron  harrow.  It  will  also  find  a  firm  bottom  for 
the  young  plants  to  root  in.  so  essential  to  their  healthy  growth, 
which  they  do  not  always  ootain  when  the  land  has  been  worked 
down  before  drilling.  The  home  farmer  will  understand  that  by 
sowing  after  the  presser  the  i>lant8  will  stand  in  lines  not  quite  so 
recnilAr  as  when  drilled,  but  quite  regular  enough  for  horse-hoeing  in 
the  spring.  The  lines  will  stand  about  10  or  12  inches  a[wrt, 
and  in  horse-hoeing  a  few  plants  would  be  destroyed,  yet  leaving 
quite  enough  to  maintain  a  good  plant  at  harvest.  We  wish,  how- 
ever, to  call  attention  to  another  plan  of  sowinff  Wheat,  especially  in 
November  or  December,  for  the  weather  which  usually  prevails  in 
these  months  in  our  climate  is  an  alternation  of  rain  and  night  frosts, 
which  often  impede  the  sowing  upon  land  that  has  been  ploughed 
some  time  previously.  Upon  light  free-working  land  after  roots  have 
been  fed  on  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  Uie  Wheat  broadcast  and  plough 
it  in  with  a  fleet  furrow,  which  after  being  harrowed  down  the  Wheat 
seed  will  not  only  be  thoroughlv  buried  out  will  find  a  firm  holding 
for  the  plants  at  the  bottom  oi  the  furrow.  The  distance  we  have 
named  for  lines  of  Wheat  may  by  some  farmers  be  thought  too  wide 
for  light  land,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  soils  are  gene- 
rally subject  to  weeds  like  the  Poppy,  Charlock,  Ac,  which  injure  the 
Wheat  most  seriously  unless  destroyed  by  horse  or  hand  hoeing. 
Upon  the  best-managed  hill  light  land  farms  we  have  seen  all  the 
cereal  crops  have  been  drilled  at  12  inches  apart.  As  the  season 
advances  we  prefer  to  sow  red  Wheats,  such  as  the  Golden  Drop  and 
the  nursery  varieties,  as  they  are  more  hardy  and  maintain  plant 
better  under  adverse  and  winterly  weather  than  the  white  sorts. 

Hand  Labour ^Ab  the  Wheat  sowing  approaches  conclusion  other 


work  for  the  men  will  spring  up,  such  as  assisting  at  the  threshini^  of 
Barlev,  fine  Veather  being  chosen  for  the  purpose  ;  and  if  the  ricks 
have  been  made  a  moderate  size,  and  such  as  each  may  be  all  threshed 
during  a  short  winter's  day,  the  straw  being  also  stacked  and  thatched 
the  following  day,  and  the  com  dressed  and  sacked  up  in  the  same  way 
that  it  is  done  by  one  of  Clayton  dk  Shuttleworth's  best  and  latest 
improved  machines,  it  will  be  then  fit  for  sale  off  the  machine  if  it  is 
thm  Barley  fit  for  the  miller  only.  In  case,  however,  it  is  almost 
a  malting  sample  with  some  thin  grains  in  it  the  bulk  will  still  pay 
for  careful  screening,  in  order  to  separate  the  thin  grain  for  grincun^ 
from  the  best  or  miJting  Barley.  This  will  pay  well  for  separating  if 
done  with  the  best  and  most  improved  screen.  The  newly  patented 
Nalder's  ** Duplex"  malt-screening  machine  is  much  esteemed  by 
farmers,  and  is  also  used  by  the  malsters  for  cleaning  the  Barley  and 
taking  out  the  thin  grain  before  malting  it  which  may  be  found  in 
the  sample.  It  is  very  useful  to  the  home  farmer  for  separating  the 
grinding  from  the  malting  gn'ain,  and  nothing  in  the  detail  of  the 
nmner's  business  will  answer  better ;  because  not  only  will  the  malt- 
ing Barley  secure  the  best  price  if  the  grain  is  of  good  colour  and  has 
been  well  harvested,  but  he  will  have  the  thin  min  always  recjuired 
for  the  feeding  of  stock  for  use  on  the  home  farm ;  whereas,  if  the 
thinandbest  Barley  had  been  sold  in  bulk  without  separation  the 
whole  would  have  been  seriously  depreciated  in  value.  It  is  a  good 
time  now  to  buy  young  cattle  for  wintering,  and  we  notice  that  the 
Irish  importations  are  of  an  improved  kind  lately,  being  more  like 
the  true  shorthomed  stock,  with  good  long  soft  hair  ;  and  the 
animals,  whether  heifers  or  steers,  show  a  better  outline,  and  as  a 
consequence  make  more  proof  in  the  feeding.  The  sheep  stock,  both 
lambs  or  tegs  and  ewes,  are  coming  to  market  in  good  condition.  The 
former  will  pay  well  for  the  feeding  during  winter,  and  the  ewes  to 
lamb  from  January  to  March.  Farm  horses  are  cheaper,  there  being 
so  many  farm  stock  sales  going  on,  besides  which  the  statistics 
show  that  the  stock  in  the  country  has  increased  in  numbers  lately. 
A  large  crop  of  roots,  especially  of  Swedes  and  Turnips,  is  general 
throughout  the  countir,  and  in  some  cases  on  heavy  land  they  are 
being  passed  through  Gardner's  cutter  and  spread  and  ploughed  in, 
but  more  especially  where  farmers  are  short  of  cash  and  cannot  buy 
stock  to  feed  the  roots  on  the  land  or  in  the  cattle  boxes.  The  home 
farmer,  however,  should  have  cash  at  command  for  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  farm,  both  in  stock  and  otherwise. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  A   HOME  FARM.— No.  5. 

SHBEP,  0RA8S,  AND  HAT. 

When  the  rickyard  contains  a  good  stack  of  Clover  hay,  two 
or  three  substantial  ricks  of  prime  new  meadow  hay,  with  enough 
old  hay  remaining  to  carry  us  into  the  new  year,  then  we  are  not 
afraid  of  a  long  £ftrd  winter,  nor  are  we  obliged  to  sell  lean  stock 
at  a  loss.  This  year  the  red  Clover  was  a  heavy  crop,  but  the 
small  size  of  the  other  ricks  bears  evidence  of  the  falling-off  in 
the  supply  of  meadow  hay.  The  long  duration  of  dry  weather  in 
spring  and  early  summer  told  upon  the  grass  land  with  especial 
severity ;  the  growth  was  so  much  below  par  that  many  farmers 
waited  fully  a  month  later  than  usual  for  the  hay  harvest,  and 
consequently  much  hay  of  inferior  quality  was  made  owing  to  the 
earlier  growth  having  shed  its  seed  and  become  sere  and  white 
long  before  it  was  cut.  I  am  accustomed  to  reserve  40  acres  of 
grass  for  hay,  and  pay  particular  attention  to  certain  cultural 
rules  which  experience  has  shown  may  not  be  infringed  with 
impunity.  No  sheep  are  allowed  to  feed  upon  it  after  February, 
for  lato  feeding  in  March  undoubtedly  does  much  injury  to  the 
hay  crop.  Romney  Marsh  sheep  do  not  thrive  upon  Uie  low- 
lying,  cold,  wet  land  of  their  native  marshes  in  Kent  during 
winter ;  they  are  therefore  driven  to  the  uplands  at  Michaelmas, 
and  then  large  flocks  of  them  come  into  hilly  Sussex  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  pre-arranged  numbers  among  many  of  the  farmers, 
with  whom  they  remain  till  Lady-day.  Now  as  this  foils  on 
March  25th  they  are  apt  to  prove  a  source  of  loss  during  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks  of  their  stay,  **  eating  the  heart  out  of  the 
grass"  to  its  serious  detriment  for  hay,  and  it  would  be  a  nice 
calculation  to  decide  how  much  actual  profit  is  derived  from  the 
lOf .  or  12«.  per  head  that  is  received  tor  the  six-months  ^  keep." 
The  soil  is  so  thin  and  poor  that  unless  the  grass  land  reserved 
for  hav  has  an  annual  dressing  of  manure  it  deteriorates  so  mnch 
that  about  half  a  crop  is  the  result  even  with  the  most  favourable 
weather.  The  application  of  manure  to  the  whole  of  it  in  March 
is  therefore  never  omitted ;  no  dung  mixen  is  used  for  this  pur- 

Ctill  it  is  thoroughly  decayed.  Spread  as  it  is  carted  on  the 
,  it  is  at  once  workcl  well  in  with  a  bush  harrow ;  kdj 
stray  stones  are  picked  of^  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  it  is 
rolled.  We  generally  contrive  to  spare  enough  farmyard  manure 
for  30  acres,  and  the  remaining  ten  have  artificial  manure, 
which  is  also  applied  early  in  Mareh.  It  is  a  moot  point  which 
kind  of  manure  is  soonest  exhausted  or  rather  absorbed  into  the 

Slant's  system.    The  fact  of  the  prepared  artificial  manure  powder 
eing  most  soluble  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  popular  opinion 
that  the  benefit  derived  from  it,  though  undoubtedly  grea^  is  in 


comparison  [with  fannyard  manare  brief  in  its  duration.  I  have 
watched  the  effects  of  both  classes  of  manure  closelji  and  have 
found  it  so  evenlj  balanced  as  to  induce  me  to  place  both  upon 
a  par  as  yaluable  fertilisers. 

This  result  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  of  us  who 
cany  on  farming  in  a  hilly  country  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  a  railway  station.'  Mr.  Lawes,  a  high  authority  upon 
questions  of  manure,  uses  14  tons  per  acre  of  farmyard  manure 
upon  his  land.  Now  I  cannot  procure  manure  of  that  class  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  if  I  turn  my  attention  to  London  dung, 
of  which  there  is  plenty  in  the  market,  the  lowest  price  is  9*.  6rf. 
per  ton  at  a  railway  station  five  miles  off  ;  add  to  this  5#.  cost  of 
cartage  per  ton  to  the  farm,  and  we  have  the  startling  total  of 
JBIO  3*.  per  acre  for  manure.  Gladly,  therefore,  do  we  turn  to 
the  artificial  manure  which  is  delivered  at  the  same  railway 
station  at  £8  10^.  per  ton  for  quantities  of  not  less  than  2  tons. 
It  is  applied  to  the  land  at  the  rate  of  4  cwt  per  acre,  and  the 
total  cost  including  cartage  and  labour  m^  fairly  be  stated  at 
36f.  per  acre — a  reasonable  rate  of  expenditure,  for  which  the  land 
in  all  favourable  seasons  as  to  weather  yields  a  fair  return,  not 
only  in  its  ton  or  more  of  hay  per  acre,  but  in  that  after  growth 
so  valuable  for  the  dairy  cows,  and  which  alone  is  sufficient  for 
their  maintenance  during  August,  September,  and  October. 

Haymaking  is  such  an  important  operation  that  it  must  be 
reserved  for  consideration  at  an  appropriate  time. — Edwabd 

LUOKHUBST. 

MALTTNG  BARLEY  FOR  CATTLE  FEEDING. 

As  the  time  is  near  when  farmers  will  be  malting  Barley  for 
cattle,  we  have  asked  a  scientific  maltster  of  many  years*  practical 
experience  to  give  us  a  few  plain  hints  for  publication  ;  the 
following  are  his  remarks  : — 

Plaitt. — I  should  advise  farmers  to  be  very  cautious  in  buying 
or  building  the  various  things  required  for  malting.  Bad  as  some 
Barley  may  be,  it  may  still  pay  for  proper  treatment,  and  for  this 

gurpose  some  little  care  and  knowledge  are  required.  It  is  not 
nprobable,  therefore,  that  some  of  tiie  small  country  malt-houses, 
now  but  little  or  at  all  used,  may  under  the  new  ^stem  be  put  to 
work  for  this  purpose.  A  farmer  may  probably  mid  it  better  to 
send  his  Barley  to  one  of  these  places  and  pay  2«.  or  Zs,  a  quarter 
to  have  his  malt  properly  made.  Perhaps  one  large  fkrmer,  or  a 
oombination  of  smaller  ones,  may  find  it  pay  to  hire  one  of  theee 
buildings  than  to  have  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  erecting 
them.  In  the  process  of  working,  too,  the  grain  must  be  attended 
to  at  the  right  time  whatever  else  may  be  in  hand,  and  it  may  not 
improbably  be  found  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  take  a 
labourer  three  or  four  times  a  day  from  his  regular  employment 
to  look  after  a  few  sacks  of  malt  Those  who  decide  to  give  the 
new  plan  a  trial  on  their  own  premises  might  begin  with  a  few 
tabs  for  wetting,  a  level  floor  of  almost  any  sort  for  working,  and 
a  bit  of  hair-cloth  or  wire,  enclosed,  with  an  opening  into  an 
existing  chimney  for  drying.  In  making  the  kiln  it  wul  be  well 
to  forget  all  the  traditions  of  malting — as  it  will  in  some  other 
respects  also— for  when  malt  is  made  for  beer,^r<nfr  that  can  be 
developed  by  heat  is  an  important  consideration,  while  that  for 
catUe  need  only  be  dried  at  **  sun  heat," — say,  beginning  at  70? 
and  not  exceeding  130^.  It  is  very  probable,  too,  that  our  manu- 
foctnrers  will  soon  be  offering  a  cheap  handy  small  kiln  for  this 
purpose. 

Aeeping, — Under  the  excise  laws  the  maltster  was  limited  as  to 
steeping  and  rprinkling  the  growing  malt,  so  it  is  as  well  to  forget 
the  usual  fifty  hours,  and  let  the  Barley  lie  under  water  for  a 
time,  varying  with  the  weather  and  the  quidity  of  the  com.  In 
winter,  and  with  stout  flinty  grain,  seventy  or  eighty  hours  would 
not  be  too  long. 

Working, — ^When  the  water  is  drawn  off  the  com  may  remain 
in  the  steeping  vessel  for  a  day,  or  till  it  acquires  a  slight  warmth 
— say  not  exceeding  60^.  It  may  then  be  turned  out  on  the  floor 
at  such  a  thickness  as  will  keep  it  about  this  temperature  and 
bring  out  a  short  bushy  root.  To  keep  this  root  e^ort,  strong,  and 
healtiiy— not  dried  or  shrivelled — ^is  the  object  to  be  attained,  and 
the  growing  com  must  be  stirred,  turned,  and  sprinkled  as  often 
as  may  be  found  necesFary  to  secure  this.  Especially  must  it  be 
remembered  that  in  no  case  should  it  be  allowed  to  heat  or  "  get 
together,"  for  in  that  case  an  unpleasant  flavour  will  be  produced 
and  a  loss  of  quality  sustained. 

Drying, — Alter  lying  from  eight  to  seventeen  days  on  the  floor, 
according  to  weather,  &c.,  the  acrospire  should  be  at  least  half- 
way up  the  back,  the  interior  of  the  grain  all  flour,  and  should 
make  a  mark  like  chalk  on  the  finger  nail.  The  water  should  be 
all  out  of  it,  and  it  should  now  be  put  on  the  kiln,  turned  occasion- 
ally, and  dried  sufficiently  for  keeping. 

I  think  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  screening,  as  the  whole — 


root  and  all — may  be  ground  up  together.  It  may  be  well  to  add 
that  the  process  should  take  place  in  cool  weather,  and  with 
Barley  fresh  from  the  straw ;  and,  further,  that  under  certain 
circumstances  other  grain  may  pay  for  malting  better  than  Barley. 
It  is  quite  out  of  my  province  to  say  a  word  as  to  feeding,  still  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  caution  beginners  that  it  will  most  probably 
be  found  that  malt  alone  will  not  be  so  profitably  used  as  when 
mixed  judiciously  with  other  food.— (Ztf ii5  Agents'  Record,) 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thb  schedule  of  this  great  Show  reached  us  somewhat  late. 
There  is  always  but  a  short  interval  between  its  publication  and 
the  close  of  entries ;  we  suppose  that  its  great  prestige  warrants 
this.  The  Dorking  and  Cochin  classes  are  much  the  same  as 
in  former  years..  Langshans  and  Black  Cochins  are  classified 
together  I  There  are  no  less  than  seven  prizes  for  Dark  Brahma 
cockerels,  the  first  being  £15  15#. ;  for  Dark  pullets  there  are  six 
prizes,  the  first  being  six  guineas.  Light  cockerels  and  pullets 
each  have  a  first  prize  of  the  same  amount.  There  is  a  class  for 
La  Fldche,  two  ror  Plymouth  Bocks,  two  for  Andalusians,  two 
for  Sultans.  Japanese  Bantams  again  have  a  class  to  themselves. 
Ducks  seem  liberally  treated  with  no  less  than  nine  classes. 
There  are  again  two  classes  for  respectively  the  heaviest  cockerel 
and  the  heaviest  pullet,  but  this  year  wit^  the  proviso  of  their 
being  *' suitable  for  the  table."  There  is  also  another  class  for  the 
best  couple  of  cross-bred  cockerels  or  couple  of  pullets  (not 
capons),  in  which  "  fineness  of  quality,  smallness  of  bone,  abs^ce 
of  o&l,  and  closeness  of  plumage  is  to  be  considered  in  preference 
to  mere  weight ;  sex  and  breed  of  parents  must  be  stated.**  Among 
the  poultry  Judges  we  see  the  names,  new,  we  think,  at  the  Crystid 
Palace,  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Bumell,  Mr.  S.  Matthew,  and  Mr.  T.  Raines. 

For  Pigeons  there  are  ten  classes  for  Pouters  and  one  for  Pi^y 
Pouters,  a  champion  class  and  twelve  other  clnsson  for  Gamers, 
twenty-one  for  Dragoons — ^which  embrace  almost  every  age  and 
colour— six  for  Tumblers,  three  for  Fantails,  seven  for  Jacobins, 
eight  for  Owls,  seven  for  Turbits.  Frillbacks  for  the  first  time 
have  a  class  to  themselves,  and  Magpies  now  have  three. 

If  there  are  among  our  readers  any  who  love  poultry  and 
Pigeons  and  have  not  seen  the  Palace  Show  we  advise  them  to 
make  an  effort  to  attend  it  this  year.  The  place  is  unequalled  for 
such  an  exhibition. 


FOWLS  AND  THE  COLD   WEATHER. 

Thosv  who  have  given  much  attention  to  fowls  can  pretty  well 
tell  what  cold  different  varieties  will  enjoy  throughout  the  winter 
without  being  injured,  but  others  with  less  experience  are  often 
seriously  alarmed  on  the  approach  of  winter  as  to  how  their 
favourites  will  bear  it  When  a  new  breed  has  been  taken  in 
hand  their  hardy  and  tender  points  have  to  be  ascertained,  and 
practical  hands  soon  learn  this ;  but  beginners  are  not  so  quick, 
and  are  more  careful— in  fact,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  too  careful. 
Fowls  which  have  been  coddled  and  pampered  in  fine  weather 
will  never  endure  cold  well  or  severe  weatner,  but  those  which 
have  been  brought  up  in  an  ordinary  hardy  way  will  scarcely  feel 
the  chyuige  of  weather ;  indeed,  many  fowls  seem  to  enjoy  better 
health  in  cold  weather  than  they  did  in  the  hot  season.  Cold 
certainly  sharpens  their  appetite,  and  this  itself  is  an  advantage 
when  they  are  to  be  fattened  for  killing,  or  backward  pullets 
for  laying.  Since  the  weather  began  growing  cold  our  fowls  have 
eaten  more  food  than  they  did  before.  They  are  also  redder  in 
the  combs,  and  have  more  spirit.  Yeiy  hardy  breeds  of  fowls,  or 
those  which  have  been  used  to  it,  wiU  sleep  out  on  the  trees  and 
bushes  all  night  for  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  never  appear  in 
the  slightest  way  harmed.  Wet  is  more  injurious  than  cold,  and 
the  two  combined  are  worse  still.  The  most  tender  fowls  will 
bear  much  cold,  but  wet  soon  generates  disease.  We  should 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  allowing  the  most  tender  fowls  to 
have  a  long  and  good  run  out  on  a  sharp  dry  frosty  day,  but  we 
prefer  keeping  them  inside  or  under  cover  when  it  is  raining 
or  snowing.  This  particularly  applies  to  crested  fowls,  as  when 
the  crest  becomes  wet  it  is  a  long  time  in  drying  in  cold  weather, 
and  they  are  very  liable  to  have  as  the  result  a  severe  cold  in  the 
head.  Those  with  wired  rans  and  covered  houses  can  easily  give 
their  fowls  whatever  treatment  they  like  in  the  way  of  letting 
them  out  or  keeping  them  in  ;  but  many  have  not  the  convenience, 
and  the  best  aavice  that  can  be  given  to  such  is  to  allow  their 
fowls  freedom  in  dry  weather  and  keep  them  under  cover  as  much 
as  possible  during  wet  They  had  better  be  crowded  together  in 
their  roosting  houses  or  sheds  for  a  day  or  two  than  be  allowed  to 
become  thoroughly  drenched.  With  an  ordinary  amount  of  care 
in  this  way  no  one  need  be  afraid  of  their  fowls  being  injured  by 
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the  cold  in  winter^At  least,  I  have  neyer  experienced  anything 
of  the  kind,  and  I  have  kept  some  of  the  most  tender  breeds.  Bat 
it  is  not  always  those  that  look  most  tender  that  really  are  so. 
Most  people  who  see  our  Saltans  exclaim,  "What  tender  fowls 
they  must  be  t "  but  it  is  quite  ths  reverse,  as  I  know  of  no  variety 
of  fowl  80  hardy. 

Careful  feeding  is  a  great  assistance  to  all  fowls  in  cold  weather. 
Much  that  benefits  them  in  summer  should  not  be  given  to  them 
in  winter.  Warm  food  in  the  morning  is  suitable  ;  barleymeal  is 
our  morning  feed  throughout  the  winter.  It  is  mixed  with  water 
as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  and  given  to  them  at  once.  The  last 
feed  at  night  is  grain.  They  do  not  become  hungry  again  on  this 
so  quickly  as  on  soft  food.  In  very  cold  weather  I  generally 
place  the  grain  in  a  tin  dish,  pour  a  little  water  or  beer  over  it, 
and  place  it  in  an  oven  until  it  is  warm,  and  let  them  have  it  in 
this  state.  This  has  a  tendency  to  keep  them  comfortable  during 
the  ni^t,  and  it  also  increases  the  supply  of  eggs,  which  are  very 
liable  to  become  scarce  in  cold  weather.--J.  Muib,  Margam, 


VARIETIES. 

We  understand  that  a  general  meeting  of  the  Poultry  Club  will 
be  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Tuesday,  November  16th. 

SrjLTAire  AT  THH  DAIRY  Ssow.— We  were  pleased  to  observe 

at  the  Dairy  Show  last  week  that  our  oonespondent,  Mr.  J.  Muir, 
Margam,  won  the  first  prise  in  the  Any  variety  class  of  fowls  with 
one  of  the  most  promising  pair  of  young  Saltans  we  have  seen  for 
a  long  time.  Although  only  six  moDtha  old  they  were  in  splendid 
plumage,  and  their  faultiess  cdonr  testified  to  Mr.  Muir's  skill  in 
practising  what  he  lately  advised  in  these  pages  about  washing  white 
fowls  before  sending  them  to  exhibitions. 

ExHiBimro  PoTTLTRT.— A  SQCoessful  exhibitor  writes  as 

follows : — ^^As  the  season  of  poultry  shows  is  coming  on  we  may  give 
a  few  hints  to  beginners,  for  probably  some  of  your  readers  who  have 
never  before  shown  poultry  will  do  so  at  some  of  the  coming  autumn 
exhibitions.  Birds  caught  np  eoddenly  from  large  fields  and  wood- 
land runs  will  not  do  themselves  justice.  It  is  well  to  keep  two  or 
three  show  pens,  which  can  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  great 
makers  and  contractors  for  such  things,  and  accustom  birds  to  them 
beforehand.  We  have  known  inferior  birds  from  our  own  yards 
defeat  othen,  manifestly  th^  superiors  at  home,  from  being  used  to 
a  pen,  standing  np  boldly,  and  so  displaying  themselves  to  advantage. 
Poultry  with  white  earlobes,  sneh  as  Hambnrghs  and  Black  and 
White  Bantams,  are  greatly  improved  in  their  lobes  by  confinement 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  under  cover." 

Bath  ahd  Wist  of  ENOi.Ain)  Socibtt  and  Southsrk 

ComiTiBS  A8800IATION.— At  the  Council  meeting  held  October  26th, 
1880,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Bristol,  it  was  decided,  in  accordance  with 
a  wish  expressed  by  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Local  Committee,  that  the 
Show  of  next  year  be  fixed  to  commence  there  on  Monday,  June  6tb, 
and  close  on  Friday,  June  10th.  The  principal  alterations  in  the  list 
of  prizes  had  been  the  addition  of  a  olass  for  agrioultaral  yearling 
oolts,  and  the  increase  of  the  second  prize  for  cart  mares.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Sussex  Herd  Book  Society  having  offered  to  add  third 
prizes  to  all  the  classes  for  Sussex  cattle  in  the  Society's  list,  the 
offer  was  accepted  by  the  Council  with  thanks.  The  fees  for  the 
entry  of  hones  were  decreased,  and  will  in  future  be  20«.  for  each 
entry  for  men^Mrs  of  the  Society,  and  80f.  for  non-members.  It  was 
also  decided  to  receive  post  entries  up  to  the  1st  of  May  on  payment 
of  additional  fees— Tiz.,  10«.  fCr  each  entry  for  horses,  and  2#.  6<f.  for 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  Letters  fh>m  Mr.  Greorge  Simpson  of  Wray 
Park,  Beigate,  and  others  were  read,  requesting  the  Society,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  growing  importance  of  the  Channel  Islands  breeds 
of  cattle  and  their  large  representation  at  the  exhfl>itions,  to  place 
them  in  the  same  position  in  the  prize  list  as  the  Shorthorns,  Sussex, 
and  other  leading  breeds.  The  Council,  however,  while  anxious  as 
far  as  possible  to  meet  the  wishes  of  so  influential  a  class  of  exhi- 
bitors, regretted  their  inability  to  comply  with  their  request  in  con- 
s<  q  lence  of  there  being  at  present  no  funds  available  for  Uie  purpose. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Bush  presented  the  draft  hst  of  prizes  offered  for  poultry 
and  Pigeons  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  which  was  received  and  adopted. 
The  llit  had  been  considerably  improved  by  the  addition  of  third 
prizes  in  all  the  classes  and  the  lowering  of  the  entry  fees. 


Live  Stock  Rbturks.— As  to  the  virions  kinds  of  live  stock 

there  appears  to  be  a  slight  decline  in  agrionltnral  horses,  cansed,  it  is 
stated,  by  the  number  of  unlet  farms,  and  also  a  decvstse  in  btoed 
mares  and  young  horses,  for  which  the  demand  has  not  been  so  great 
recently.  Moreover,  the  stock  of  horses  had  increased  np  to  last 
year,  when  the  numbers  were  larger  than  in  any  year  since  1870. 
The  imports  of  horses  from  abroad  were  26,000  in  1878,  16^  in 
1879,  and  only  6,600  in  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  year.  As 
regards  homed  oattle,  mikh  cows  have  deorsased  toss  than  1  per 
cent.,  but  other  oattle  show  an  increase  of  neariy  2  per  cent.,  so  that 
the  total  number  of  homed  cattle  in  Great  Britain  is  this  year 
5,912,000  as  compared  with  5,856,000  in  1879.  Sheep  in  the  coontry 
have  suffered  an  important  decline  of  nearly  a  million,  chiefly  owing, 
the  collectors  state,  to  the  losses  by  disease,  and  lambs  have  also 
decreased  more  than  half  a  million,  partly,  it  is  stated,  from  tha  weak 
condition  of  the  ewes.  The  stock  of  sheep  and  lambs  Is  now  only 
26,61 9,000r-whlch  appears  to  be  a  very  insufficient  number  consider- 
ing the  additional  permanent  pastures  of  late  years.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  these  great  losses  in  sheep  and  lambs  have  oooorred 
only  in  England  and  Wales,  the  counties  of  Sootlaad  with  few  okp 
ceptions  showing  a  small  increase  in  sheep  and  a  eonaideilible  one 
in  lambs,  while  the  northern  border  counties  of  England  have  also 
escaped  in  great  measure.  Pigs  have  farther  decreased  by  91,000 
since  1879,  and  by  483,000  since  1878,  [the  competition  of  American 
bacon  being  stated  to  make  pig-keeping  less  profitable  than  formeriy, 
while,  as  before  mentioned,  the  sanitary  regulations  in  populous 
places  tend  also  to  diminish  their  numbers. 

AcRBAGB  OF  Grben  Cbops.— As  regards  the  green  crops 

we  find  from  the  recently  published  agricultural  retains  an  inciease 
of  10,000  acres  planted  with  Potatoes,  and  the  asea  561,800  aorea  ia 
nearly  equal  to  the  figure  of  ten  years  ago.  Turnips  and  Swedes 
were  returned  as  grown  on  2,024,000  acres,  a  small  increase  firom 
1879,  but  Mangolds  show  a  decrease  of  nearly  6  per  cent,  from  last 
year.  Cabbage,  Kohl  Babi,  Ac,  of  4  per  cent. ;  and  Tetches,  Lucerne, 
and  other  green  crops  of  more  tiian  15  per  cent.,  the  acreage  this 
year  being  only  880^000,  making  the  total  area  under  green  erops 
8,477,000  acres,  or  2  per  cent  less  than  in  1879.  Qteen  crops  on  the 
whole  have  shown  little  change  daring  the  last  ten  years,  but  'tiie 
present  year's  figures  are  less  than  in  any  year  since  1868.  Flax  has 
increased  somewhat  from  the  average  of  the  last  five  yeaza,  but  the 
area,  9000  acres,  is  still  less  than  half  the  acreage  grown  ten  yean  ago. 
Hops  were  planted  on  67,000  acres,  about  the  same  area  as  in  1879. 
A  return  was  added  last  year,  and  is  continued  this  year,  to  show  in 
greater  detail  than  In  counties  the  districts  in  which  the  Hops  are 
grown.  Bare  fallow  in  Great  Britain  has  further  increased  from 
721,000  acres  to  812,000  acres,  and  has  this  year  taken  a  larger  area 
than  in  any  year  since  1870,  when  there  were  only  610/)00  acres  in 
fallow.  The  depression  in  agriculture  and  the  number  of  farms  vslst 
and  temporarily  farmed  by  theur  owners  «re  stated  by  the  colleoting 
officers  as  the  chief  reasons  of  so  much  land  being  nnoropped,  and 
the  foul  state  of  the  land  is  also  noticed  in  some  districts.  Clover  and 
rotation  Grasses  have  varied  little  in  their  acreage  from  1879,  show- 
ing 4,434,000  acres  at  the  present  time.  Permanent  pastore  and 
meadow  have  increased  by  360,000  acres  since  last  year,  and  now 
amount  to  14,427,000  acres,  or  nearly  45  per  cent  of  the  cultivated 
area  of  Great  Britain. 


— ~  Hoo  Products  of  AxBRiOA.^Pork-packinginthewesthas, 
says  the  ''  American  Cultivator,"  increased  from  1,652,220  head  to 
over  6,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  during  the  past  thirty  years.  The 
old  "  razor-backs  "  of  the  generation  passing  away  are  giving  {^aoe 
to  modem  improved  breeds— vis.,  the  best  strains  of  Poland  China, 
Chester  White,  Berkshire,  Ac.  Of  barrelled  pork  padced  ia  the 
country  about  70  per  cnit.  is  put  up  in  (ix  cities — Chicago,  CHn- 
cinnati,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  and  Louisville.  Siaoe 
Maroh  1st,  and  including  twenty-eight  weeks,  the  number  of  hogs 
packed  aggregate  4,310,901,  against  2,885,658  in  the  same  time  last  year ; 
and  the  winter  packing  figures  np  6,950/>00  against  7,^60,000.  Total 
picking  since  November  1st,  11,360,000,  against  10,885,000.  Bzports 
since  November  1st— of  meats,  785,000,000,  against  766,200,000 ;  lard, 
847,000,000  tbs.,  against  304,100,000;  toUl  product,  l,132/)00,000  fts. 
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against  1,070,600,000  lbs.  These  are  royal  figures,  expressive  of  the 
American  trade  in  hog  products.  Hogs  have  declined  about  20  cents, 
per  100  tbs.  in  the  Chicago  market,  and  the  receipts  at  that  point  are 
mnning  steadily  below  the  corresponding  time  last  year. 


THE  BEE  SEASON  OF  1880. 

The  bee  season  in  Scotland  has  been,  I  believe,  on  the  whole 
satisfactory  to  apicultarlsts,  especially  to  such  as  have  apiaries 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Heather,  that  best  of  honey-prodaoing 
autumn  plants.  But  for  this,  howerer,  the  results  in  many  dis- 
tricts would  have  been  far  from  faroumble.  Such,  at  least)  has 
been  our  experience  in  Midlothian. 

The  past  spring  opened  promising  enoogh  considering  the  sad 
condition  in  which  the  preTioas  automn  found  our  stocl^  both  as 
regards  population  and  stores.  Inauspicious  weather  superrened, 
however,  and  being  somewhat  prolonged  breeding  went  on  so 
slowly  that  in  April  little  progress  was  perceptible,  the  older  bees 
disappearing  faster  than  the  accession  of  the  young  from  the 
brood  cells,  so  that  the  weaker  hives  dwindled  away  simply  from 
want  of  a  sufficiency  of  bees  to  cany  on  the  necessary  work. 
More  favourable  weather  followed  in  May  and  June,  and  breeding 
was  again  in  full  progress.  Still  swarming  was  not  so  general  as 
in  ordinary  seasons,  and  honey-gathering  was  extremely  meagre. 
Summer  honey-yielding  blossoms  were  not  so  plentiful  as  usual, 
and  as  time  went  on  appearances  became  even  more  gloomy ;  so 
that  bee-keepers  like  myself,  who  do  not  benefit  by  a  proximity 
to  white  Clover-growing  pasture  lands,  had  a  poor  return  of  flower 
honey,  and  in  some  cases  feeding  bad  actually  to  be  resorted  to 
to  prevent  starvation.  But  another  chance  still  remained.  The 
Heather  season  was  at  hand.  August  commenced  under  auspicious 
circumstances ;  good  weather  set  in  early  in  that  month.  The  bees 
were  forthwith  dispatched  with  all  haste  to  seek  their  fortune 
among  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  retrieve  if  possible  the  short- 
comings of  the  summer,  and  not  for  many  years  has  there  been  a 
fairer  prospect  of  success.  The  Heath  was  rich  and  luxuriant,  its 
purpled  blossoms  abundant  and  opening.  Could  the  result  under 
such  circumstances^  and  with  a  continuance  of  good  weather,  be 
doubted  t  In  a  little  over  four  weeks  these  comparatively  empty 
hives  were  brought  back  to  their  summer  stances  laden  with 
golden  stores,  some  having  gathered  from  40  to  50  tbs.  of  honey. 

Scottish  apiarians  who  have  thus  availed  themselves  of  sending 
their  hives  to  the  moors  and  Hea^-clad  hills  will  find  them,  even 
after  the  appropriation  of  some  well-filled  supers,  in  splendid 
condition  for  wintering ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  having  at  last 
obtained,  on  the  whole,  one  good  honey  season,  it  may  be  the 
harbinger  of  a  series  of  prosperous  years  to  follow. — J.  LowB, 
SlaUfard  Ilaute^  JSdinburgh, 


NOTES  ABOUT  BEES. 


SiTBELT  bees  were  never  m  a  better  state  of  health  and  spirits 
than  they  have  been  this  October.  It  has  not  been  necessary  with 
me  to  feed  more  than  one  hive  which  I  had  plundered  rather 
freely,  and  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  union  with  it  of  the 
population  of  a  stock  of  degenerate  Italians,  whose  queen  it  was 
desirable  to  dispose  of.  At  such  times  there  is  always  some  extra 
consumption  of  food ;  yet  even  here  6  lbs*  of  sugar  was  enough  to 
make-up  what  was  needed,  because  of  the  surprising  quantity  of 
Ivy  blossom  honey  which  aU  hives  are  storing  as  busily  as  in 
summer-time.  I  see  cells  on  the  outskirts  of  the  combs  that  had 
been  quite  empty  glistening  with  this  honey,  which  seems  to 
abound  in  unusual  quantities.  Of  course  breeding  is  going  on 
lai^ly,  and  pollen  is  taken  in  in  fair  quantities.  The  honey  itself 
is  simply  unsuited  for  human  fooc),  but  good  enough  evidently  for 
bees ;  perhaps  there  is  something  of  the  nature  of  a  cordial  in  its 
pungent  acnd  flavour,  which  may  be  specially  useful  to  bees  at 
this  time  of  year. 

My  experience  this  year  with  long  ex})anding  bar-framed  hives 
holding  as  many  as  sixteen  frames  has  led  me  and  others  to  think 
that  little  is  left  to  be  desired  by  the  practical  bee-keeper.  Mine, 
I  think,  are  too  narrow  and  not  deep  enough.  Large  frames 
would  answer  better ;  but  the  principle  is,  I  am  peisuaded,*a  good 
one.  I  have  four  such  hives  in  operation,  and  although  each 
began  the  year  with  little  more  than  a  pint  of  bees,  they  have  in 
every  case  filled  every  comb  first  with  brood,  then  with  honey, 
and  given  me  some  good  comb  besides  in  supers.  Two  of  them 
swarmed,  one  of  the  swarms  being  lost  during  my  absence  from 
home,  but  apparently  with  little  diminution  of  the  population.  A 
good  size  of  uame  would  be  14  inches  clear  width,  and  9  inches 
in  depth.  In  wihiter  dummy  frames  at  each  end  reduce  the  home 
nest  to  seven  or  eight  cooibSk  The  ends  should  be  filled  with 
shavings  or  paper  loosely  cmmpled  up.    There  is  practically  no 


limit  to  the  length  of  these  hives,  which  may  be  made  to  hold 
twenty  frames  in  a  good  honey  district,  to  which  the  bees  can 
have  access  given  over  and  above  the  brood  nest  from  time  to 
time  as  they  need  room.  It  is  only  necessary  to  shift  the  dummies 
to  the  right  and  left,  for  which  reason  they  ought  not  to  be 
fitted  into  a  groove,  but  should  be  allowed  to  slip  easily  along  the 
hive  ledge.  The  frames  should  be  covered  over  either  widi  the 
quilt  or  narrow  strips  of  wood  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  so  as 
not  to  uncover  more  of  the  combs  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  access  to  any  part  of  them  at  any  particular  time. — B.  &  W. 

BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  quarterly  conversaeione  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the 
27th  ult.,  and  fully  maintained  the  character  of  these  interesting  and 
useful  gathering.    The  Bav.  Stewart  Walford  having  been  called  to 
the  chair,  Bev.  £.  Bartrum,  the  essayist  of  the  evening,  proceeded  to 
read  a  paper  upon  the  Stewarton  hive^bich  was  at  once  excellent 
in  matter,  structure,  and  expression.    Having  traced  the  history  of 
the  Stewarton  from  the  octagon  box  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  form  it  has  reached  under  the  improving  modifications 
of  the  "  Bbkfrbwshibb  Bbb-kbbpbii,'*  he  proceeded  to  explain,  by 
the  assistance  of  a  set  of  hives,  the  method  of  management,  pointiog 
out  the  elasticity  of  the  Stewarton  with  the  advantages  it  possessed 
in  preventing  the  intrusion  of  the  queen  into  the  honey  boxes,  both 
b^  the  use  of  slides  wide  of  the  centre,  and  the  presence  of  a  super 
with  elon^ted  or  filled  cells  immediately  above  the  proper  scene  of 
her  activities.     The  good  results  arising  from  an  external  case  in 
promoting  ventilation  and  sereeoing  from  wide  fluctuations  of  tempe- 
rature were  pointed  out,  and  the  great  control  over  swarming  by 
ekeicg  and  giving  space  below  when  required  by  an  additional  bodv 
box  was  well  explained.    Mr.  Bartrum  reconntea  his  fine  results  with 
Stewartons,  which  were  in  advance  by  nmch  of  those  he  obtained 
with  ordinary  bar-framers,  and  referred  with  evident  satisfaction  to 
the  doings  of  the  aoknowletod  Stewarton  champion,  the  "  Bbm- 
FaBWBHiRB  Bbs-ilbbpbr."    He  also  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that 
the  attention  the  hive  required  was  less  than  that  demanded  by  most, 
and  that  therefore  the  Stewarton  was  the  hive  for  the  busy  man. 
The  paper  closed  by  some  stirring  lessons  for  humanity  drawn  from 
the  thrift,  the  earnestness,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  wondrous  bee. 
The  discussion  was  started  by  Mr.  Oowan,  who  stated  that  after 
ten  years'  experience  with  the  Stewarton  he  could  merely  regard  it 
as  an  excellent  hive,  taking  a  sort  of  middle  plaoe  between  the  skep 
and  the  bar-frame.    He  cocud  not  agree  that  the  Stewarton  was  less 
troublesome  than  frame  hives ;   on  the  contrary,  he  had  found  all 
manipulations  with  them  to  be  slow.    The  advantage  of  ekeing  as 
preventing  swarming  was  easily  reached  in  ordinary  moveable-comb 
hives  by  giving  space  in  the  centre  of  the  brood  neat  when  a  dis- 
position to  swarm  would  be  quite  as  thoroughly  controlled.     He 
thought  the  large  quantity  of  honey  that  the  Stewarton  system 
required  to  be  gathered  before  boxes  could  be  removed  a  disad- 
vantage.   He  stated  that  a  crate  of  twentr-one  sections  would  keep 
any  stock  busy  if  the  sealed  store  was  taken  away  as  soon  as  com- 
plete, and  that  the  honey  would  be  the  better  for  this  prompt  removal. 
Mr.  Oowan  then  explained  a  plan  he  had  employed  this  autumn  to 
save  trouble  in  obtaining  sealed  store  for  wintering  stocks.     He 
removed  a  queen  and  then  fed  the  bees  freely,  keeping  the  hive  arti- 
ficially at  a  high  temperature.     Perfect  slabs  of  comb,  every  cell 
sealed,  were  soon  at  command,  and  these  were  divided  amongst  other 
stocks  as  needed. 

Mr.  Cheshire  pointed  out  that  he  had  made  every  comb  moveable 
in  the  Stewartons  he  used  by  adding  frame  sides  but  not  bottoms 
to  the  outside  bars,  making  these  tiiangnlar  in  seetion.  He  said 
that  a  few  years  since  it  was  common  to  so  manage  the  frame  hive 
that  it  was  practically  inelastia  Swarms  large  or  small  were  alike 
put  within,  and  but  few  dreamt  of  reducing  the  internal  capacity 
under  any  circumstances,  not  even  in  winter.  The  Stewarton,  on 
account  of  its  expansibility,  would  have  over  frame  hives,  thus 
handled,  no  inconsiderable  advanta]^ ;  but  the  frame  hive  as  we  now 
find  it  in  good  apiaries  can  be  adjusted  with  much  greater  nicety 
than  the  Stewarton,  which  must  pass  at  once  from  one  body  box  to 
two.  He  gave  some  account  of  the  nature  of  the  instinct  which 
forbade  swarming  with  an  unfilled  eke,  and  pointed  out  that  frame 
hives  gave  much  better  opportunities  for  enlarging  the  brood  nest  in 
spring  to  promote  breedmg  than  did  the  Stewarton.  He  said  that 
bees  true  to  mathematics  gave  their  brood  nest  a  globular  form, 
as  this  figure  had  the  largest  mass  for  its  surface,  and  thus  was  most 
eoonomieal  of  heat  and  labour.  When  this  form  was  interfered  with 
every  effort  was  made  to  restore  it.  Single  Stewarton  boxes  would 
winter  well,  especially  if  surrounded  by  chaff  and  supplied  with  pea 
flour  cake,  the  benefit  of  which  could  not  be  over-estimated.  He 
related  some  good  results  in  Stewartons  from  very  small  lots  of  bees, 
which  he  thought  he  could  hardly  have  reached  with  any  other  form 
(a  statement  with  which  Mr.  Cowan  hardly  agreed),  and  closed  by 
sayinc  in  reference  to  uniting  swarms  that  some  carefully  conducted 
French  experiments  had  seemed  to  show  that  bees  benefit  by  massing 
until  about  12  lbs.  is  reached,  but  beyond  this  uniting  results  in  loss. 
The  Bev.  G.  Baynor  stated  that  although  he  had  found  greasing 
the  slides  with  tallow  at  flrst  an  advantage,  yet  the  bees  soon  re- 
moved it,  and  propolised  as  freely  as  upon  clean  wood.    The  fitewaaton 
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of  thirty  years  since  he  had  not  found  a  form  that  could  be  com- 
mended, but,  as  we  now  hare  it.  it  is  p^atlj  improyed,  and  is  reallj 
in  part  a  frame  hive.  Notwitostanding  this  he  found  it  awkward 
to  manipulate,  and  often  a  necessary  investigation  would  cause  the 
painful  crushing  and  destruction  of  many  l^s.  He  though^  the 
screws  and  buttons  nuisances  that  should  be  at  once  removed,  and 
that  the  great  height  to  which  the  hive  sometimes  reached  was  a  dis- 
comfort to  the  bee-keeper  and  a  danger  to  the  stocks.  He  should 
never  like  to  be  wholly  without  Stewartons,  yet  the  ordinary  frame 
hives  were  those  to  which  he  looked  for  the  mam  work  of  the  apiary. 
Captain  Campbell  explained  the  history  of  the  Stewarton  he  possessed 
and  his  early  difficulties,  and  stated  that  he  had  made  the  same 
addition  as  Mr.  Cheshire,  and  could  now  apply  the  extractor  whenever 
required.  The  slide-sticking  trouble  he  overcame  by  putting  between 
the  slide  and  bar  a  piece  of  sheet  steel  about  3  inches  wide  and  prizing 
the  two  apart  till  the  propolis  separated  with  a  crack.  He  found  that 
the  Stewarton  could  be  left  longer  without  attention  than  other 
formft,  and  to  liked  it  as  thoughts  of  the  bees  did  not  so  much  inter- 
fere with  yachting  tripe.  After  Mr.  Bartrum's  reply,  the  usual  votes 
of  thanks  terminated  a  very  enjoyable  and  profitable  eyening. 


HONEY  AT  THE  DAIRY  SHOW. 

The  idea  of  associating  the  produce  of  the  apiary  with  that  of  the 
dairy  was,  we  believe,  conceived  by  the  earnest  Secretary  of  the 
British  Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  it  was  done  so  well  that  milk 
and  honey,  long  ago  the  emblems  of  fertility  and  abundance,  are 
likely  again,  we  should  think,  to  appear  in  company.  The  hives 
were  but  few  and  not  particularly  remarkable,  those  taking  the  first 
prizes  in  Classes  94  and  95,  both  made  by  Mr.  Blake,  having  little  to 
recommend  them  except  solidity  and  cheapness.  They  both  con- 
tained by  example  the  old  (we  had  hoped  obsolete)  and  incon- 
venient rack  to  take  the  frame  ends.  The  exhibition  of  honey, 
however,  was  extremely  fine  in  quality  and  finish,  and  bein^  taste- 
fully staged,  made  not  only  a  novel  but  a  most  inviting  addition  to 
the  general  exhibition.  Tlie  aggregate  was  greater  than  that  col- 
lected at  any  previous  time,  amounting  to  no  less  than  8  tons.  As 
late  as  July  of  last  year  we  nad  to  point  to  the  beautiful  flatness  of 
the  1^  ton  of  American  honey  shown  at  Eilburn ;  but  the  English 
producer  has  risen  to  the  occasion,  for  not  only  now  do  we  find  old 
adepts  with  their  perfect  combs,  but  new  names  are  attached  to 
exhibits  which  were  not  inferior  to  the  very  best  Amerian  examples. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Thome  in  the  best  display  had  sixty-two  sections  of  spotless 
comb,  taking  first,  while  Mr.  Cowan  came  second,  showing  thirty-six 
sections  carrying  combs  perfect  in  form  and  colour.  Mr.  Kus- 
bridge  exhibited  some  beautiful  slabs,  but  as  their  weight  was  greater 
than  that  allowed  in  the  schedule  he  was  not  admitted  into  the  com- 
petition. No.  1102  was  wanting  in  flatness  through  neglecting  the 
separator.  Quantity  helped  the  Judges  in  this  class,  but  in  the  next, 
limited  to  twelve  sections,  they  must  have  been  sorely  tried.  Here 
Mr.  Cowan  justly  won,  putting  Mr.  Rusbridge  second,  and  Mr. 
Thome  third ;  Rev.  H.  Peel  and  Mr.  S.  Thome  being  highly  com- 
mended. Mr.  Smith's  boxes  were  exceedingly  neat,  while  Mr.  Hooker 
showed  1  tb.  sections,  which  in  such  a  competition  with  heavier 
metal  could  not  win.  Class  98. — ^Mr.  Cowan  surpassed  all  comers 
with  combs  that  would  delight  a  geometer,  Mr.  Brooks  taking  second 
with  extremely  pretty  and  well-got-up  boxes.  Class  99.^-Supers  of 
honey.  Mr.  Rusbridge  won  with  a  splendid  set  of  combs  61^  lbs.  j  Mr. 
Cowan  was  second  with  a  beautiful  Stewarton  daintily  staged  with 
an  octagon  glass  cover  edged  with  light  blue  paper.  The  extracted 
honey  of  Classes  100  and  101  was  for  the  most  part  excellent,  but 
one  or  two  exhibits  partook  of  th&t  porter-like  tone  which  spe^  of 
aphide  contamination.  Such  honey  nas  no  chance  of  winning.  The 
clarity  of  almost  all  was  remarkable,  proving  most  tinmistakeably 
the  perfect  freedom  from  contamination  of  the  article  as  thrown  out 
by  the  extractor. 

The  difficulty  of  wording  a  schedule  with  regard  to  wax  lies  in  the 
fact  that  where  foundation  is  used  no  exhibitor  could  declare  that  he 
showed  only  the  product  of  his  own  bees.  We  fear  that  this  difficulty 
has  made  it  possible  for  foreign  blocks  of  bought  wax  to  come  success- 
fully into  competition  with  cakes  procured  from  combs  either  worked 
out  or  built  in  the  apiary  of  the  exhibitor,  and  classified  by  his  own 
hands  or  those  of  his  assistant.  If  this  be  true  it  is  at  least 
unfortunate. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Fowls  for  Profit  {M.  P.  (7.).— We  should  advise  you  to  try  two  Dorking 
cookerelB,  six  Dorking  pallets,  and  six  Brahma  pallets.  As  the  Dorkings  lay 
white  eggs  and  the  Brahmas  brown,  they  can  eaaiir  be  diaUngiUsbed.  For  early 
and  late  broods  set  the  Brahmas*  eggs,  the  produce  from  which  will  be  very 
btron^r  and  hardy  and  good  table  birds  whenyoang.  From  Febnuuy  to  Jaly  set 
the  pore  Dorkings'  eggs,  which  will  produce  chickens  excellent  to  eat  at  almost 
any  age. 

Mizing  Dnoka  {E.  C.  0.).--It  is  impossible  to  be  sore  of  the  produce  of 
two  breeds  of  Ducks,  like  Aylesbnrys  and  Buenos  Ayres,  kept  on  the  same  piece 
of  water.  We  have  this  year  tried  it  on  two  pools,  one  a  very  large  one,  and  in 
both  cases  faUed.  There  woold  be  more  chance  of  keeping  them  pare  if  tlie 
second  breed  were  wild  Ducks,  strictly  paired,  or  some  of  the  very  small  Call 
Ducks  or  fancy  Ducks. 

Canary  Songleas  (/iMn).— No  one  can  be  sure  without  seeing  your 
Canary  what  the  canse  of  his  ceasing  to  sing  is.    He  may  be  old  or  weak  in 


longs,  or  he  m«y  have  moulted  late  and  not  yet  recovered  his  long.  We  think 
the  latter  the  more  probable  reason.  Try  a  little  stimulating  food,  such  as 
sponge  cake  dipped  in  sherry,  and  have,  a  little  patience. 

Ugnrian  r.  English  Bees  {Comber,  Co.  Dovn;.— We  will  reply  to  your 
letter  1^  saying  that  ''doctors  differ"  so  mnch  in  r^vtd  to  the  merits  of  the 
one  bee  over  the  other  that  it  is  difflcult  to  gaoge  those  merits  accurately.  We 
have  no  others  in  our  apiazy  but  either  pure  or  hybridised  Italians.  It  is  many 
years  since  we  have  introduced  and  naed  them,  but  with  the  exception  that  they 
are  good-looking  and  the  queens  are  wonderful  egg-layers,  we  cannot  say  that 
we  have  found  any  marked  snperiority  in  the  one  breed  over  the  other,  or  in  the 
qtiantity  of  hooey  they  gather.  We  have  sometimes  thought  them  eariier  abroad 
and  more  active  Uian  the  old  English  bees,  but  on  the  whole  we  cannot  speak 
more  positively  on  their  merits.  If  others  can  spo^  better  of  them  let  them  do 
so.  Should  yon  be  tempted  after  this  to  try  them  let  us  know  and  we  will  help 
you  further,  but  it  is  not  a  time  of  year  to  introduce  them. 

Preserving  Syrap  (BerOey.—the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere  is  probably  the 
cause  of  yoiu*  bees  not  taking  the  syrup  presented  to  them.  When  the  mercury 
of  the  thermometer  falls  below  60°  bees  can  do  little  work  either  mside  or  outsiclte 
their  hives.  If  you  vrere  to  warm  the  syrup  and  give  it  to  your  bees  in  a  hot- 
house or  warm  room  they  would  take  it  readily  enough  if  they  are  in  a  healtiiy 
state.  If  you  do  not  use  it  now,  boil  it  well  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place.  Cloeiug 
the  doors  of  your  hives  with  pearforated  zlno  will  do  no  good,  for  bees  do  not  fly 
about  in  cold  weather.  If  the  sine  were  left  on  when  they  want  to  come  out  it 
would  do  harm.  Conteact  the  doors  so  that  mice  cannot  enter  the  hives,  and 
let  the  bees  have  liberty  to  oome  out  when  they  like  when  snow  is  not  on  the 
ground. 

Oold  Fishes  Dyin^  (Mrs.  Bur(),—U  the  tank  in  which  the  fUh  was 
placed  had  been  recently  cemented  the  fresh  cement  would  render  the  water 
injurious.    We  are  unable  to  suggest  any  other  cause  for  the  loss  of  the  fish. 


MBTBOROLOaiCAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
CAJIDKir  8QDARB,  LONDON. 

Lat.  «<»8J'4(r  N.;  Long.0^8'0- W.;  Altitude, 111  feet. 


DATS. 

9  A.M.                                        IN  THB  DAT. 

1880. 

Barome- 
ter At  82* 
and  Sea 
Level 

Hygrome* 

^-8 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Badiatlon 
Temperature. 

• 

d 
M 

Oct. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

deg. 

46.4 
i&JH 
48.7 
583 
USA 
47.7 
47.4 

50.8 

Mln. 

In 
sun. 

On 
grass. 

Sun.      24 
Hon.     85 
Tnes.    M 
Wed.    27 
Thurs.  28 
Friday  29 
Satur.  SO 

Inchfts. 
89.261 
80.211 
29.750 
29.990 
2fl823 
29.503 
30.183 

deg. 
40.2 
40J 

4a8 

44.5 
49.7 
86.3 
84.0 

deg. 

85.4 

8a« 

89.5 
44.5 
48.2 
3^ 
81.8 

N.E. 

W. 
S.W. 

£. 
8.W. 

SttfrnVft 

w. 

deg. 

44.4 

43.7 
44.0 
UJO 
46.0 
43.9 
48J) 

deg. 

80.0 
32.1 
89.8 
88.9 
48.7 
84.8 
29.8 

deg. 
8&4 

80.7 
4<L3 
80.1 
72.1 
59.0 
81.2 

deg. 

27.4 

27.7 

35J. 

89J 

42^ 

8?.7 

28.7 

In. 

0^52 
0L91S 
OJMM 
0.899 
0.910 

Means. 

29.726 

4(U 

83.2 

44.8 

35.5 

8&S 

88.4 

L678 

REMARKS. 

S4th.— Fine,  bright,  oold  day ;  cloudy  evening ;  f<^  in  town,  but  not  hen, 

35th. — Fine,  but  not  very  mach  sunshine  ;  rain  after  9.80  P Jf . 

S6th.— Thick  fog  In  early  morning ;  rain  commenced  at  8  A.M.,  continued  the 

whole  df^. 
S7th.— Foggy  morning ;  rain  all  the  forenoon ;  fine,  with  a  gleam  of  sunshine 

between  3  P.M.  and  4.80  PJ(. ;  heavy  shower  ft  P Jf . ;  windy  evening,  and 

lair. 
38th.~Stormy  day  with  frequent  showers ;  much  wind  In  previous  night. 
39th.— Cold  wet  morning,  clearing  off  at  11  A.M. ;  fine  afterwards,  with  sunshine 

Tor  a  short  time  at  noon  ;  cloudy  evening ;  starlight  at  10  P.1I. 
80th. — ^Thick  white  troat  in  morning,  very  cold,  but  fine  dry  day  with  bright 

sunshine. 
Temperature  lower  than  last  week,  and  rather  below  the  average.     Heavy 
gale  in  night  between  37th  and  38th.— G.  J.  STXONS. 


COTBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— NOYEltBBB  8. 

Tradb  keeps  very  quiet.  Large  consignments  of  Apples  from  America  and 
Canada  have  again  reached  us.  Home-grown  fruit  is  now  beginning  to  fall  off 
in  supply,  the  bulk  of  the  orop  having  changed  hands. 

FBUIT. 


Apples 

Apricots , 

Cherries 

Chestnuts..., 

Figs 

FilberU 

Cobs 

Qooseberries 

Grapes  , 

Lemons 


s. 

i  sieve  2 

box   0 

rib.  0 

busbel  12 

docen  0 

rib.  1 

rtb  1 

4  sieve  o 

rib  2 

r  100 12 


d.    s.  d. 
8to4   8 

0      0 
0 
16 

1 


0 
0 
6 
6 

• 
0 
0 
0 


1 
1 

0 

4 
18 


0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
8 
0 
0 
0 


Melons  

Nectarines..  .... 

Oranges  

Peaches  

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

dessert 

Pine  Apples  .... 

Plums  

Walnuts  ........ 

ditto 


each 
doxen   0 

rioo  0 

dosen  12 
doxen  0 
dozen  2 
fib  9 
i  sieve  2 
bushel   0 

rioo  0 


s.  d.    s.  d. 

2    0to4    0 

0      0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


0 

18 

0 

4 
4 
4 
0 
0 


TBOKTABLBS. 


Artichokes dozen 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans, Kidney....     r  lb. 

Beet,Ked dozen 

BrooooU bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts. .    i  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrots bunch 

Capsicums riOO 

Caul  iflo  wers dozen 

Celery bundle 

Colttworts. . .  .doz.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive dozen 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic rib. 

Herbs bunch 

Leeks bunch 


8.  d.  S.  d. 
2  0tO4  0 
0      0 


0 
0 
9 

9 
• 
4 
8 
0 
• 
0 
4 
0 
8 
• 
f 
8 


0 

s 
1 

2 
1 
0 
2 
S 

s 

4 
0 

s 

0 
0 
0 
0 


8. 

Mushrooms    doien   2 

Mustard  dc  Cress  ..  punnet  0 
Onions Dushel  8 

pickling quart  0 

Parsley doz.  bunches  • 

Parsnips... dozen  i 

Peas  quart  o 

Potatoes bushels 

Kidney bushel  4 

Badlsbes....  doz.bnnohea  l 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

Salsafy bundle  1 

Scorzonera    bnudJe  1 

Seakale  basket   0 

Shallots no 

Spinach  bushel  S 

Turnips boneh  0 

Vegetable  Marrows    each 


d.   t.  d. 

otol   8 
2    0 

6 


• 

0 
0 
0 
0 

9 
0 
• 
4 
0 
• 
0 
8 
0 
4 
2 


0 
0 

2 
0 
4 
4 
S 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 


^^   w. 


COMING  EVENTS 

^" 


s: 


nth 

TH 

13th 

F 

18th 

8 

14th 

SUIT 

16th 

M 

Mth 

TV 

17th 

W 

Brixton  Chiyiapthwnoa  Show. 

Sale  of  Bulbs  at  ICr.  Stevens'  Booms,  OoTtnt  Garden. 
SATH  SUIIDAT  ATTXR  TBDHTT.  [ShoWf. 

stoke  Newington,  Lambeth,  and  Sontii  London  Chrysanthemaai 
Boyal  Hortionltoral  8oolety>-F)roit  and  Floral  Ooouaitteas  at 

11  AJf.  .Potney,  WaUoo,  and  Soathampton  CbiysaBthfemnai 

Shows. 
Boyal  AqnarhnDi  FfnsboxT  Park,  Baling  and  Acton,  QraTwend, 

Bristol,  and  Dartflord  Cbrysantliemcim  Shows. 


TRANSPLANTING    GOOSEBERRY    BUSHES— 
QOOSEBSRBY  CATERPILLARS. 

OB  the  finst  time  for  sereral  yean  we  hare 
some  leayes  remaining  on  the  Gooseberry  bashes 
at  pnmii^  time,  and  what,  too,  has  lately  been 
tnrasiia],  we  haye  good  ripe  growths  of  con- 
siderable length  to  be  shortened.  We  may, 
therefore,  with  conidence  expect  fmit  of  larger 
size  and  better  qnality  ;  for  although  tiie  Goose- 
berry is  very  accommodating,  and  never  fails  to  pro- 
y  dvoe  abandanoe  of  frait  where  the  bullfinches  are  kept 
in  check,  it  cannot  bring  that  fruit  to  perfection  wi^- 
ont  sniftcient  foliage.  I  sappose  everybody  ia  aware  how 
insipid  the  frnit  is  from  a  btnh  which  has  been  denuded  of 
its  foliage  dnring  the  growing  season ;  but  I  suspect  everybody 
does  not  bear  in  mind  how  much  the  crop  will  suffer  in  qoality 
during  the  following  year.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
&liage  is  as  neoessary  in  summer  as  it  is  in  luring,  and  that 
the  {n'ooesees  of  growing  fruit  buds  and  maturing  the  growths 
require  the  combined  assistance  of  both  leaf  and  root.  I  have 
had  ihe  most  satisfactory  results  this  season  from  young 
bodies  which  were  shifted  during  the  autumn  of  last  year,  aad 
I  can  almost  promise  anyone  immunity  from  tiie  caterpillar 
during  the  coming  season  who  will  take  up  young  bashes 
now,  well  wash  tiieir  roots,  and  pknt  tiiem  20  or  80  yards 
distant  from  ground  which  has  been  cropped  this  year  witk 
Gooeebmies  or  Currants.  It  appears  to  n^  that  the  Goeee- 
berry  sawfly  is  not  *  great  traveller,  possibly  it  does  not  live  long 
enough  to  travel  far.  I  should  like  information  on  this  point 
fn»n  entomologists,  and,  if  it  is  not  forthcoming  I  must  find  it 
for  myself  another  season ;  but  this  much  I  know,  that  only 
a  wall  10  or  12  feet  high  separated  infested  from  dean  bu^es 
whieb  had  been  shifted,  and  that  the  latter,  some  sixty  or 
seventy  in  number,  remained  clean  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  which  unfortunately  were  slightly  injured  late  in  the 
autunm. 

A  similar  experiment  to  this  has  been  tried  several  times,  and 
always  with  the  same  success,  therefore  advise  those  who  may 
be  troubled  with-diis  pest  to  firequently  make  young  plantations 
as  distant  tm  possible  from  the  old,  and  where  the  spaee  is 
limited  to  bwn  or  remove  the  soil  from  around  the  roots  of 
the  old  bashes  when  destroying  them.  I  made  a  new  plant- 
ation in  the  end  of  September,  and  have  destroyed  all  old 
bushes  except  these  which  axe  on  a  border  permanently 
covered  with  wire  netting,  of  which  more  anon.  It  will  not 
be  too  late  to  shift  bushes  any  time  before  the  middle  of  next 


Month,  but  the  sooner  they  are  planted  the  better.  More  of 
Warrington  is  grown  here  than  of  any  other  variety,  as  it 
keeps  the  best ;  and  although  it  is  a  late  Gooseberry  I  have  not 
yet  found  any  other  so  good  in  flavour  when  cooked  in  a  green 
state.  Many  varieties  are  more  profitable  to  grow  for  market, 
but  anyone  who  likes  green  Gooseberry  tart  should  test  other 
Tarieties  with  tfiis,  and  not  be  satisfied  with  an  inferior  one. 
Bed  Champagne  is  the  best  dessert  Gooseberry  1  know,  but  it 
will  not  keq[)  with  me  after  the  middle  of  September.  Early 
Sulphur  is  the  best  early. 

As  the  Goosebenry  house,  or  rather  the  border,  is  permanently 
covered  with  wire  netting,  I  have  to  adopt  a  different  practice, 
and  that,  too,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  been  successful  this  year. 
For  two  seasons  previously  a  man  and  a  boy  have  spent  a 
{;ood  part  of  their  time  in  this  enclosure  picking  off  the  cater- 
pillars, but  the  caterpillars  won  the  day,  and  by  the  end  of 
August  there  was  scarcely  a  leaf  to  be  seen.  This  season  they 
bid  fair  to  become  more  troublesome  than  ever,  and,  indeed, 
in  this  neighboorhood  generally  they  were  so.  Most  of  the 
cottagers  have  given  up  attempting  to  grow  Gk>oseberries,  and 
acknowledge  themselves  defeated  by  bullfinches  and  caterpillars, 
but  a  few  have  tried  to  struggle  on,  and  one  old  man  who  is 
past  ordinary  imrk  tried  hk  best  to  keep  two  bushes  clean  in 
bis  own  garden,  but  the  caterpillars  were  too  much  for  him. 
Hellebore  powder,  I  observe,  is  strongly  recommended  by  some 
of  your  correspondents,  but  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  poisoning 
my  employers,  who  eat  Gkx>8eberries  very  freely,  preferring 
Ihem  to  all  other  fruits  after  the  Strawberries  are  done ;  and 
my  own  taste  agrees  with  theirs,  for  I  do  not  consider  a  Peach 
or  a  bunch  of  Grapes  in  summer  fit  to  be  compared  with  a 
handful  of  good  ripe  Gooseberries.  But  this  is  merely  a  matter 
of  taste,  and  we  must  grow  all  kinds  for  visitors  if  not  for 
residents. 

The  only  safe  and  effectual  remedy  tried  for  caterpillars 
inside  the  Gooseberry  house  was  fir-tree  oil,  and  that  was 
Implied  four  times  daring  the  season,  drenching  the  bushes  all 
over  by  means  of  a  syringe  with  a  bent  nozzle,  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  pint  of  the  oil  to  three  gallons  of  water.  It  is  rather 
expensive  to  use  in  so  lai^  a  way,  but  I  do  not  expect  to  have 
so  much  trouble  again,  and  I  am  in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  the 
enemy  altogether.  One  dressing  was  given  after  the  Goose- 
berries were  ripe,  and  that  did  not  injure  ^em,  although 
applied  during  sunshine,  the  taste  passing  off  in  two  or  three 
days ;  but  some  Currants  in  the  same  enclosure  were  injured 
by  using  it  on  them  after  they  were  ripe,  though  it  did  not 
harm  them  in  the  earlier  stages. 

I  find  that  different  samples  of  water  make  a  very  great 
difference  to  the  efficacy  of  this  insect-kOler ;  that  which  is 
soft  and  has  been  exposed  a  long  time  to  the  air  being  the 
best,  while  hard  water  is  almost  useless.  As  a  rule,  I  think 
the  whiter  the  water  turns  when  the  oil  is  put  to  it,  the  more 
efficacious  it  is  likely  to  be. 

I  have  previously  said  that  we  have  two  kinds  of  sawfly 
which  infest  our  Gooseberries,  totally  distinct  but  equally  de- 
structive ;  now,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  we  have  this  season 
been  troubled  with  the  larvn  of  another  one  devouring  the 
leaves  of  our  Tea  Boses.  I  daresay  all  these  difficulties  and 
troubles  with  which  we  have  to  contend  are  good  for  us,  and 
-prevent  us  giving  way  to  kzy  habits. 

I  refer  to  this  subject  now,  as  although  there  are  no  cater- 
piUan  to  destroy,  there  are  numbers  of  Gooseberry  bushes  that 


irO.  SOtf— TOL.  L,  TBIBD  SXR1B0. 


Ko.  lere.— Vol.  lxit«  Old  ssbixs. 
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jnay  be  removed  with  advantage,  and  the  present  is  the  time 
"for  transplanting  them. — William  Taylor. 


SARRACENIAS. 


It  has  often  seemed  strange  to  me  that  Sarracenias  are  not 
more  popular.  Perhaps  some  may  say  that  they  are  difficult  to 
manage,  others  again  may  say  that  they  are  not  sufficiently 
showy,  but  to  these  excuses  I  answer  that  they  are  both 
showy  and  easily  cultivated.  Some  of  the  species  have  been 
introduced  to  our  gardens  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  and  yet 
how  seldom  do  we  meet  with  them,  except  in  botanic  gardens 
and  a  few  establishments  where  large  collections  of  plants  are 
grown.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  only  about  half  a  dozen 
species  in  cultivation,  but  now  in  addition  some  fine  hybrids 
have  been  obtained  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  k  Sons  of  Chelsea.  The 
g^reat  outcry  at  the  present  day  is  for  new  plants  and  Orchids  ; 
but  if  some  of  the  new  plants  that  are  sent  out  annually  were 
nearly  as  attractive  as  some  of  the  Sarracenias  we  should  not  have 
room  to  complain.  I  have  been  a  close  observer  at  the  great 
metropolitan  exhibitions  for  this  last  few  years,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  few  new  plants  of  really  sterling  merit 
have  been  sent  out.  If  Sarracenias  were  an  introduction  of  the 
present  times  instead  of  the  past  I  am  sure  they  would  find  favour 
with  many  plant-cultivators,  for  when  well  grown  they  are  really 
ornamental. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  on  their  cultivation  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  some  of  the  readers  of  your  Journal  who  may  wish  to  give 
them  a  trial.  I  find  that  Sarracenias  are  very  accommodatmg, 
not  at  all  particular  as  to  the  house  in  which  they  grow.  I  grow 
mine  through  the  summer  in  a  light  ainr  greenhouse  well  venti- 
lated top  and  bottom,  and  in  winter  I  place  them  in  the  coolest 
end  of  the  stove.  This  is  merely  for  my  own  convenience,  for  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  in  heat  in  winter, 
as  I  have  known  some  growers  allow  their  plants  to  be  exposed 
to  frost  for  a  considerable  time.  I  have  tried  two  or  three  com- 
posts for  them,  but  what  they  like  best  is  good  fibry  peat,  chopped 
sphagnum,  broken  charcoal  or  potsherds,  and  plenty  of  silvsr 
sand.  Some  prefer  potting  their  plants  in  autumn,  others  in 
spring.  I  prefer  pottmg  in  spring  before  they  make  their  spring 
pitchers.  The  pots  should  be  washed  and  be  filled  about  a  quarter 
full  with  good  drainage,  or  if  large  a  little  more  drainage  will  be 
all  the  better ;  over  this  place  a  thin  layer  of  moss,  and  then  the 
potting  proceeds.  The  crown  or  rhizome  should  be  slightly 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  pot,  the  plants  being  potted  rather 
firmly,  leaving  sufficient  space  at  the  top  for  a  good  top-dressing 
of  green  sphagnum.  After  the  plants  have  become  sufficiently 
large  pans  are  the  most  suitable  to  grow  them  in.  In  their 
native  habitat  Sarracenias  are  found  growing  in  boggy  or  marshy 
ground,  consequently  they  require  a  good  amount  of  water  botn 
in  summer  and  winter  ;  in  fact,  they  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  dry.  The  plants  when  growing  should  occupy  a  position 
near  the  glass  and  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  for  if  shaded  the 
colouring  of  the  pitchers  is  not  nearly  so  bright.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  flies,  for  these  intruders  are  very 
fond  of  the  secretion  produced  by  the  pitchers  when  in  a  young 
state.  If  the  files  are  allowed  to  become  entrapped  in  the  pitchers 
in  any  quantity  decomposition  soon  takes  place,  and  causes  the 
base  of  the  pitcher  to  decay.  I  find  that  placing  a  small  piece 
of  cotton  wool  in  the  top  of  each  pitcher,  sufficiently  far  down 
to  be  unobserved,  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  most  useful  and  showy  forms  : — 

8,  Drummondi. — This  is  one  of  the  best  species  grown.  The 
pitchers  are  quite  erect,  and  from  1^  to  2  feet  high,  of  a  bright 
green  colour,  the  upper  part  being  beautifully  variegated  with 
red,  green,  and  white. 

8,  Drummondi  alba, — Another  handsome  form,  differing  very 
little  from  the  typical  species,  except  in  the  colouring  at  the  top  of 
the  pitchers ;  instead  of  being  variegated,  as  in  the  last-named,  it  is 
nearly  pure  white. 

8.  ifrumirwndi  rubra,— This  is  very  handsome,  the  pitchers 
being  beautifully  variegated  with  crimson. 

8.  flava  and  van,  ornata  and  picta. — These  are  all  attractive 
forms,  especially  S.  flava  ornata,  which  produces  pitchers  of  an 
enormous  size,  and  remarkable  for  its  bold  and  clear  venation, 
which  is  of  a  dark  purplish  red.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
handsome. 

8,  atroMn§uinea,—A.  strikingly  beautiful  variety.  The  pitchers 
are  long  and  narrow,  and  of  a  greenish  colour ;  the  lid  is  heart- 
shaped,  the  lower  part  green,  and  the  upper  part  blood  red  with 
a  satioy  hue. 

8.  purpurea,— A  good  old  species,  quite  hardy,  and  producing 


cup-shaped  pitchers  about  6  or  8  inches  long,  and,  as  the  name 
implies,  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour. 

a,  tarwlari^, — This  is  well  worth  growing,  and  should  be  in 
every  collection.  The  pitchers  are  peculiarly  hooded,  growing 
between  1  and  2  feet  long,  and  beautifully  mottled. 

8,  jfsitfacina.—Qixite  distinct  from  any  of  the  former  in  habit 
of  growth.  Instead  of  growing  erect  it  produces  its  pitchers  hori- 
zontally or  spreading  ;  the  pitchers  are  light  green  with  crimson 
veining,  and  are  curiously  hooked  at  the  end,  much  resembling  a 
parrot*s  bill. 

8.  rubra, — Also  well  worth  growing  if  only  for  its  flowers,  which 
are  blood  red  and  deliciously  fragrant  like  Yiolets.  The  pitchers 
in  this  species  are  not  so  showy  as  in  many  of  the  others,  from  a 
horticultund  point  of  view,  but  where  a  collection  is  grown  it 
wcdl  deserves  a  place. 

8,  CheUoni, — A  beautiful  hybrid  of  Messrs.  Yeitch^s  raising. 
It  is  much  in  the  way  of  S.  purpurea,  which  is  one  of  the  parents. 
The  pitchers  grow  erect,  of  great  substance,  and  very  wide  at  the 
mouth,  the  colour  being  a  bright  red. — W.  K. 


OXFORD  BOTANIC  GARDENS.— No.  1. 

Few  strangers  visit  the  city  of  Oxford  without  carrying  away 
many  pleasant  memories  of  its  antiquities,  curiosities,  and  at- 
tractions generally.  These  are,  of  course,  differently  viewed  and 
appreciated  according  to  the  particular  taste  of  the  individual, 
but  to  all  they  are  interesting,  vaiying  only  in  degree.  The  his- 
torian, the  antiquarian,  (iie  architect,  the  student  of  literature, 
and  the  casual  visitor  who  merely  wi^ies  to  see  all  that  is  note- 
worthy or  admirable,  find  abundance  that  is  instructive  and 
entertaining.  The  numerous  colleges,  all  invested  with  interest 
of  no  ordinary  degree ;  the  stirring  history  associated  with  ^  bo 
many  spots ;  the  literary  wealth  ana  curiosities  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  the  contents  of  the  various  museums,  especially 
Tradescant's  collection,  provide  attractions  which  aie  excelled 
in  few  English  cities  of  the  same  extent.  Much  has  been  and 
could  still  be  written  in  praise  of  Oxford  generally,  but  the  above 
passing  reference  will  suffice  at  present.  I  intend  confining  my 
remarks  to  what  will  probably  most  concern  Uie  readers  of  the 
Journal — ^namely,  the  Botanic  Garden. 

In  that  rare  but  useful  work,  Johnson^s  "  Histoiy  of  English 
Gardening,"  occurs  a  passage  which,  as  it  directly  bears  upon  cor 
subject,  may  not  be  inappropriately  introduced.  After  comment- 
ing upon  the  fact  that  previous  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
horticulture  had  been  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  mechanical 
art,  the  author  continues  as  follows : — *'  Botuiy  previous  to  this 
period  was  almost  unknown  as  a  science,  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  botany  is  a  chief  part  of  the  only  foundation  upon 
which  an  enlightened  practice  of  horticulture  can  be  raised.  In 
this  reign  England  was  enriched  with  the  first  regular  establish- 
ment for  the  scientific  cultivation  of  plants  in  the  Physic  Garden 
of  Gerarde  (1567)."  More  than  half  a  centuiy  after  that— namely, 
in  1632,  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  was  founded  ;  and  though  it 
cannot  claim  to  be  the  first  established,  it  is  the  oldest  bcStanic 
garden  at  present  existing  in  Great  Britain,  nearly  two  centuries 
and  a  half  having  elapsed  since  its  foundation.  A  brief  glance  at 
the  history  of  the  garden  during  that  period  may  not  be  devoid  of 
interest,  for  many  men  of  considerabfe  eminence  have  been  con- 
nected with  it  either  in  the  capacity  of  professor  or  curator.  The 
founder  was  Henry  Danvers,  Earl  of  Danby,  who  enclosed  five 
acres  of  Imd  on  the  banks  of  the  Cherwell,  near  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen's College.  He  had  several  glass  houses  erected  for  plants 
from  tropical  and  temperate  regions,  a  residence  also  being  pro- 
vided for  the  curator.  In  his  will  the  Earl  of  Danby  bequeathed  a 
rectory  in  Yorkshire,  the  funds  arising  from  which  he  intended  to 
be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  garden  in  suitable  condition, 
and  to  provide  a  salary  for  a  professor,  but  the  latter  idea  was 
not  carried  out  for  some  years,  as  the  income  derived  from  the 
estate  proved  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  first  curator 
selected  was,  I  believe,  John  TxAdescant,  but  he  did  not  accept 
the  appointment,  which  was  consequently  obtained  by  a  German 
named  Jacob  Bobart  This  man  appears  to  have  assiduously 
endeavoured  to  increase  the  number  of  distinct  plants  grown  in 
the  garden,  and  if  the  catalogue  he  published  in  1648  is  reliable  he 
must  have  succeeded  very  creditably.  Sixteen  hundred  si>ecies  or 
supposed  species  were  cultivated  at  that  time — no  inconsiderable 
collection  for  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ten  years 
subsequently  another  edition  of  this  work  was  issued  nnder  the 
joint  editorship  of  the  Bobarts  father  and  son.  Dr.  Stephens,  and 
Mr.  William  Browne.  A  copy  of  this  I  have  now  before  me, 
and  it  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  fact  that  many  synonyms 
are  given  with  references  to  Gerarde*s  and  Parkinson's  works 
where  the  plants  named  are  described ;  the  common  names  are 
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subjoined  to  the  Latin,  and  there  is  also  an  alphabetical  list  of 
EDglisb  names. 

Dr.  Robert  Morrison  was  appointed  professor  in  1G69.  He  was 
physician  to  Charles  II.»  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  his  "Hortns 
Bloisensis,"  and  a  history  of  the  plants  at  Oxford,  which  he  com- 
menced but  did  not  live  to  complete.  Iq  1679  the  elder  Jacob 
Bobart  died,  having  reached  the  advanced  age  of  81,  and  from  his 
time  until  the  present  century  we  have  few  records  of  the  suc- 
ceeding curators.  Jacob  Bobart,  son  o!  the  last  named,  was 
appointed  professor  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Morrison,  but  little  is 
luiown  respecting  his  works,  except  that  he  published  a  continua- 
tion of  Morrison's  history  already  referred  to.  Of  Mr.  Edwin 
Sandys  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Trowe  who  succeeded  him  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  any  details ;  but  the  garden  was  greatly  im- 
proved about  that  time  by  the  liberality  q|«the  eminent  Dr. 
William  Sherard,  a  friend  of  Ray  and  Dilenius.  He  contributed 
large  sums  of  money  during  his  life  and  by  will  towards  the 
improvement  of  this  garden  and  the  support  of  a  professor.  He 
alfio  obtained  the  apnointment  of  Dilenius  as  professor  in  1728. 
The  latter  is  so  well  \nown  that  any  particulars  respecting  him 
would  be  needless,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Humphrey 
Sibthorp  and  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  who  followed  in  the  capacity  of 
professor.  The  "  Flora  Graeca"  of  the  last  named  is  justly  famed. 
Dr.  George  Williams  succeeded  and  fully  maintained  the  cha- 
racter of  the  garden,  the  lowest  parts  being  raised  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  the  occasional  floods  to  which  they  had  been 
subject.  Dr.  Charles  Daubeny  was  appointed  to  the  chair  in 
1834.  Many  and  important  improvements  were  effected  during 
his  life,  and  are  still  admirably  continued  under  ^e  direction  of 
the  eminent  and  respected  Professor  Lawson  who  now  holds  the 
chair. 

In  connection  with  the  history  of  the  garden  it  only  remains  to 
refer  to  the  Baxters,  who  have  so  admirably  performed  the  duties 
of  corators  for  the  past  seventy  years.  The  present  condition  of 
the  garden  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  care  and  intelligence 
with  which  it  is  conducted ;  and  perhaps  a  greater  compliment 
could  not  be  paid  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Baxter,  the  present  curator,  than 
by  stating  that  he  well  continues  the  creditable  management  his 
father  exercised  before  him. — L.  C. 


TRAINING  ESPALIER  FRUIT  TREES. 

What  should  be  the  proper  or  best  form  for  a  hedge  or  fence  ? 
A  practical  common-sense  labourer  would  answer  the  above  ques- 
tion by  saying  "  Hog-maned  or  tapering  upwards."  Well,  if  that 
is  the  best  form  for  a  hedge,  why  should  it  not  be  the  best  for 
espalier  fruit  trees  ?  But  what  as  a  rule  do  we  see  ?  Why, 
espalier  fruit  trees  bare  of  foliage  at  the  bottom,  and  the  top  tier 
of  branches  overhanging  the  lower.  This  cannot  be  the  proper 
method  of  growing  espaliers.  Why  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  hedge 
or  fence,  allow  the  lower  branches  to  extend  their  shoots  so  as  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  wood,  and  thus  give  vigour  to  the 
base  of  the  trjes  ?  I  believe  their  productiveness  would  increase 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  heidthy  spurs  at  the  base  of  ^e 
tree. 

I  have  been  encouraging  for  three  years  the  increase  of  the 
basal  growths  on  both  Apples  and  Pears,  and  can  see  a  positive 
improvement  in  the  health,  vigour,  and  form  of  the  trees  so 
treated.  Last  seftson  was  not  a  favourable  one  for  fruit  crops,  but 
I  anticipate  with  anything  like  a  favourable  season  to  have  better 
crops  from  the  espaliers  so  treated  than  have  been  realised  for 
several  years.  No  doubt  my  opinion  may  be  thought  crotchety, 
but  1  maintain  that  without  plenty  of  good  healthy  foliage  and 
well-ripened  wood  it  is  impossible  to  insure  good  crops  of  fmit, 
and  the  spurs  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees  cannot  be  so 
well  ripened  as  they  should  be  if  they  are  shaded  by  the  upper 
bmnches.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  frequently  for  the  sake  of 
neatness  fruit  trees  are  the  victims  of  the  gardener's  knife,  which 
is  as  baneful  in  its  effects  as  the  gardener's  foot. — J.  Gadd. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  FERNS. 

Amono  the  numerous  handsome  Ferns  which  now  have  a  place 
in  our  houses,  few  are  more  generally  admired  than  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Ferns,  as  the  species  and  varieties  of  Gymnogramma  are 
appropriately  designated.  Having  elegantly  divided  fronds, 
usually  dark  green  on  the  upper  suiface  and  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  a  yellow  or  whitish  powder  beneath,  being  easily  and  quickly 
grown  and  readily  propagated  by  means  of  spores,  the  plants 
possess  ample  merits  to  entitle  them  to  popularity.  It  is  there- 
fore scarcely  necessary  to  say  much  in  their  favour  by  way  of 
inducing  their  more  extensive  cultivation,  for  there  are  few  lovers 
of  Ferns  who  do  not  include  in  the  smallest  collections  some 


specimens  of  these  attractive  plants.  However,  as  there  may  be 
some  who  are  unaware  how  easy  it  is  to  obtain  such  Ferns  in 
good  condition,  a  few  remarks  upon  the  treatment  that  I  have 
found  to  suit  them  will  possibly  be  of  some  utility. 

Gymnogrammas  are  chiefly  natives  of  tropical  regions,  the 
forms  in  cultivation  being  from  the  West  Indian  IsUnds  and 
South  America.  One  of  their  most  important  requirements  is 
therefore  a  stove  temperature,  or  such  as  is  provided  for  tropical 
Ferns  where  a  separate  structure  is  devoted  to  them.  During 
winter  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  b(f  Fahrenheit,  a 
range  of  10°  upwards  being  permitted ;  but  too  high  a  temperature 
at  that  time  of  year  is  inadvisable,  as  it  tends  to  cause  a  weakened 
immature  growth.  In  the  summer  the  maximum  should  be  about 
80°.  They  need  more  exposure  to  light  than  many  Ferns,  the  sunny 
side  of  a  fernery  or  a  slightly  shaded  position  in  an  ordinary  stove 
suiting  them  admirably.  Abundance  of  water  is  required  whilst 
they  are  growing  and  during  hot  weather,  but  as  they  are  most 
impatient  of  any  approach  to  stagnation  the  composition  of  the  soil 
and  the  drainage  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  A  compost  of 
fibrous  peat,  light  loam,  abundance  of  sand  with  some  small  pieces 
of  charcoal  weU  incorporated,  constitute  a  good  soil,  enoouraginff 
vigorous  and  healthy  growth.  The  drainage  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  size  of  the  pot,  placing  the  large  potsherds  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  concave  side  downwards,  filling  up  to  the  neces- 
sary height  with  small  pieces  and  covering  with  a  layer  of  moss. 
Upon  this  some  of  the  compost  described  above  can  be  placed 
and  the  plant  potted  rather  firmly^  allowing  a  moderate  space 
from  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  the  soil  to  facUitate  the  supply  of 
water.  In  some  of  the  varieties  the  fronds  are  long  and  heavy 
with  rather  weak  stems,  necessitating  the  employment  of  a  few 
light  thin  stakes,  to  which  the  fronds  must  be  secured,  or  they  are 
liable  to  be  broken.  Another  point  that  needs  attention  is  to 
avoid  wetting  the  fronds,  as  the  delicate  silver  or  gold  farina  is 
quickly  washed  off  and  the  chief  beauty  of  the  plants  destroyed. 
This  is  one  inconvenience  Uiat  attends  the  introduction  of  Gymno- 
grammas into  a  plant  stove^  as  unless  they  can  be  allotted  a  posi- 
tion where  they  will  not  suffer  from  the  frequent  syringing 
required  for  the  other  plants  their  appearance  is  never  very 
satisfactory. 

Gold  and  Silver  Ferns  are  most  readily  increased  by  spores,  as 
these  germinate  in  a  few  weeks ;  in  fact,  they  are  some  of  the 
quickest  to  germinate  of  the  whole  family  of  Ferns.  The  best 
mode  of  effecting  this  increase  is  to  remove  the  fertile  fronds  from 
the  plant  before  the  spores  are  fully  mature,  placing  them  in  a 
dry  warm  house  utitil  they  are  ripe.  Shallow  pots  or  pans  should 
be  prepared  by  thorough  drainage,  upon  which  there  should  be 
placed  a  layer  of  sphagnum,  filling  up  with  very  finely  sifted 
loam  and  sand  ;  and  if  the  former  has  been  baked  it  is  better, 
though  so  much  care  is  not  needed  with  these  as  with  more  deli- 
cate or  longer-germinating  Ferns.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  genus  that  the  young  plants  produced  in  this  way  are  ex- 
tremely variable  both  in  the  form  of  the  fronds  and  the  coionr  of 
the  meal  or  farina,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  many 
forms,  varieties,  and  probable  hybrids  have  been  obtained. 

The  following  will  be  found  a  good  selection  : — Gold :  G.  chrys- 
ophylla,  G.  Laucheana,  G.  L'Herminieri,  G.  Martensii,  G.  decom- 
posita,  and  G.  sulphurea.  Silver:  G.  Calomelanos,  G.  tartarea, 
G.  peruviana  and  var.  argyrophyllaf-G.  pulchella,  and  G.  Pearcei. 

PLANTING  POTATOES  IN  THE  AUTUMN- 
PREPARING  SEED  TUBERS. 

A  FEW  weeks  since  yon  stated  that  yon  would  insert  in  the 
Journal  any  communications  on  planting  Potatoes  in  the  autumn. 
About  twenty-six  years  ago  I  commenced  planting  in  the  autumn, 
and  continued  it  for  several  seasons.  They  were  chiefly  late  Potatoes. 
Some  were  planted  on  a  heavy  loam,  where  the  slugs  devoured 
many  of  the  sets.  The  crop  produced  was  not  nearly  so  heavy  as 
those  planted  in  the  spring.  The  same  varieties  were  planted  on 
a  sandy  loam,  where  Uie  soil  runs  closer  together  ;  consequently 
the  slugs  did  not  injure  the  sets  so  much  as  the  others.  They 
were  planted  about  7  inches  deep.  The  growth  did  not  appear 
as  soon  as  of  those  planted  in  spring ;  the  produce  was  more 
uniform  in  size,  but  there  were  as  many  diseased  tubers,  and  I 
think  a  few  more,  as  they  were  not  ready  for  digging  so  soon  as 
the  crop  from  the  spring-planted  tubers,  which  were  not  planted 
«o  deep  and  had  more  heat  from  the  sun.  I  found  that  on  the 
antamn-planted  ground  the  weeds  commenced  growing  a  long  time 
before  the  Potatoes,  which  made  it  difficult  to  keep  them  clean,  as 
it  was  not  safe  to  use  the  hoe ;  the  heavy  soil  became  very  hard 
daring  diy  weather. 

I  have  occasionally  planted  a  few  early  varieties  in  the  anttunn 


on  a  sooth  boxder,  bat  tbej  come  up  earlier  than  thooe  planted  in 
epring,  and  bare  to  be  coyered  with  ooil  or  otker  material  to 
keep  the  frost  from  them,  while  th^  aie  net  read j  for  digging  a 
day  earlier. 

I  can  folly  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Lackhnnt  saja  abont  sprsading 
the  seed  tub^s  ont  thinly  to  be  exposed  to  the  light  and  air. 
They  cannot  be  kept  too  cold  proyided  tibe^  aie  safe  from  fraetb 
I  am  sorprised  that  so  yery  few  practise  this  method  of  keeping 
their  seed  Potatoes.  I  haye  all  my  early  and  noend  early  seed 
tubers  placed  in  propagating  boxes.  The  kidnejnstfe  put  on  their 
ends  with  the  eyes  uppermost.  It  is  surprising  to-  see  how  manjr 
can  be  stored  in  a  small  space.  It  may  appear  toe  mnehlabonr  to 
place  them  so  caiefally ;  ont  aman  will  {uaoe  maa^  beshels  in  the 
Doacas  in  a  day,  and  sometimes  we  haye  wet  daya  in  tiie  antnmn. 
The  taben  are  now  showing  their  stoat  shoots,  which  wiU  neven 
be  broken  ofE.  They  will  not  leqaire  to  be  handled  ontil  they  are 
carried  in  the  boxes  to  the  gxoond  where  th^  will  be  planted. 
The  tabers  do  not  prodace  growths  so  thick  as  my  finger,  bat  thaft 
is  periiaps  owing  to  my  phmting  them  earlier  thmi  Hr.  Lackhnrst 
does,  as  I  begin  by  the  midcue  of  March,  and  have  them  all 
planted  as  quiddy  as  possible  if  the  soil  issaffioienCly  dry  to  work 
npoB. 

In  the  aatnmn  I  ridge  np  all  the  Potalo  gromd,  the  ridges 
being  the  width  of  the  space  between  the  intended  rows.  If  any 
manare  is  reqoired  on  the  groond  it  is  dog  in  at  the  time  at 
ridging.  At  the  planting  time  the  groond  between  the  ridges  is 
leyeUed,  leaying  safficient  soil  on  tiie  top  of  the  ridge  to  oorer 
the  sets  the  reqaired  depth.  I  neyer  in  any  case  earth  np  eariy 
Potatoes,  as  it  only  places  them  farUier  away  from  the  heat  of  the 
son,  and  they  are  not  ripe  so  early.  I  keep  the  hoe  freqoently  at 
work  until  the  hanlm  spreads,  so  as  to  prorent  the  growth  o£ 
weeds,  and  the  loose  sorfhoe  preyents  etaporatiaB  of  moistore 
from  the  roots.  With  regard  to  late  Potaiosivi^  ^^^  A^e  borsthig 
the  ground  open  I  then  fill  np  the  cracks  to  prevent  the  tnbett 
becoming  green.— D.  Walker,  Gardener  toB.H,  CeUinei  Etq. 


WINTERma  FUCHSIAS. 

SiKCB  Fuchsias  haye  taken  such  a  prominent  position  among 
bedding  plants,  keeping  them  in  winter  has  become  an  important 
matter.  Left  in  the  ground  as  *'  W.  J.  M.'*  adyises,  the  roots  and 
crowns  remain  aliye,  but  stems  and  brandies  are  lost  I  well  re* 
member  one  ^ring  seeing  a  considerable  number  of  dbd  plants 
exhumed  from  a  heap  of  leaves  in  whidi  th^  had  passed  tiie 
winter  with  roots  and  branches  all  aliye ;  b«t  wfaevs  pits  or  frames 
can  be  had  it  is  better  to  plunge  them  therein  and  protect  them 
fhim  frost.  I  had  six  beautiful  beds  of  Foohstes  this  year,  and  the 
plants  now  fill  two  old  three-lighted  wooden  frames,  hi  which 
they  were  crowded  as  dosely  t(i;ether  as  possible  when  lifted 
from  the  beds.  A  bank  of  soil  is  made  aroond  the  outside  to  the> 
top  of  each  fmme ;  this,  with  some  litter  thrown  oyer  the  lights 
when  necessary,  seryed  admirably  to  exdade  frost  daring  the 
last  two  seyere  winters.  Inside  the  soil  is  ezoayated  deep  enoogh 
to  admit  the  tallest  plants :  care  has,  howeyer,  to  be  taken  to  do 
this  on  a  position  snffldently  deyated  to  be  sale  from  flooding, 
whidi  wodld  proye  fatal  to  the  plants.  By  this  roogh  and  ready 
means  I  haye  in  spring  a  large  batch  of  most  yaluable  bedding 
plants,  which  are  planted  out  eariy  and  qnidcly  become  orna- 
mental, retaining  their  freshness  and  beauty  till  the  first  seyere 
frost  of  autumn  warns  us  to  take  them  into  winter  quarters  once 
more.  Not  only  do  I  yalue  beds  of  mixed  Fuchsias  for  Uieir 
beauty,  but  also  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  monotony 
of  the  too  common  fiat  surfaces  of  ordinaiy  bedaare  relieyed  by 
them«— Sdwabd  Luckhubst. 


A  WEEK  m  YORKSHIRE.— Ko.  4. 

FBBNIISHUB8T. 

Aftbb  yisiting  Mr.  Holden's  remarkable  garden  at  Oakwortb, 
aa  agreeable  hoar  was  spent  at  Femiehurst,  the  pIsMsntly  sitnated 
residence  of  Edward  Salt,  Esq.  Mr.  8alt*s  maimion  is  sitaaled 
OB  a  woody  eminence,  oyerlooking  the  town  of  Shipley  and  that 
monnment  of  the  soocess  and  libmlity  of  the  late  0ir  Titos  Salt> 
BarL— Saltaire.  The  approach  to  Femiefaarst  ia  by  walks  and 
driyes  along  the  side  of  the  hills,  ammged  soaato  dimhiish  the 
gradients  and  make  the  ascent  as  easy  as  possible.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  grsndenr  of  Nature  flanking  these  driyes,  abmpt 
banks  and  deep  <kUs,  with  an  undergrowth  of  Feina  and  a  wealth 
of  forest  trees.  There  are  also  some  touches  of  art,  appropriatdy 
gBntle»  for  eyeigreens  haye  been  planted  to  give  warmth  in 
winter,  and  as  the  house  is  approached  we  pass  through  an  avenoe 
of  Rhododendrons  recently  formed — ^fine  shruhe  tfariying  well  of 
esoeUent  yarieUes,  as  the  names  attached  to  thasa  indioate.    The 


walks  and  driyes  are  highly  suitable  for  the  undulated  nature  of 
the  ground.  They  are  of  asphalte,  but  yery  different  from  asphalts 
walks  as  ordinarily  made  and  understood.  When  the  tar  was  hot 
the  surface  was  closely  coyered  with  finely  broken  granite  and 
well  n^ed  :  no  tar  is  apparent,  and  the  granite  though  quite  leyd 
affords  good  foothold  for  man  and  horae.  Anything  more  soitaUA 
for  hilly  ground  than  this  mode  of  making  roads  and  walks 
cannot  well  be  imagined.  They  are  firm,  dry,  level,  and  agreeaUer 
in  appearance,  coo&ortable  to  walk  upon,  and  free  from  weeds. 
A  strixing  feature  of  the  place  is  the  grass  and  the  asi^Lalte  tennia 
grounds  situated  in  a  romantic  dell— tilie  grass  for  diy  weather,  and 
the  a^halte  for  use  when  the  lawn  is  damp.  The  asphalte  ia 
endosed  with  wire  fencing  13  feet  high,  ft&d  the  surroundings 
are  yeiy  beautiful— massiye  rocks  and  Ferns  with  a  well-arranged 
matio  bridge  used^  a  wiUk  from  which  the  lawn  tennis  grotrnd 
ia  seen  with  great  actyantage. 

The  gardens  are  not  extensiye,  hot  the  results  of  attentiye  care 
and  g(XMl  culture  are  apparent  throughout  Orehids  are  admir- 
ably grown  at  Femiehurst,  but  tiie  cdlecUon  is  not  so  extensiye 
aa  inrmeriy,  or  at  least  the  specimens  are  not  so  large.  No  plants 
could  be  cleaner  nor  in  better  health  than  the  Oattl^yas,  Den^ 
drobiums,  4cc.,  in  the  prindpal  house^  while  in  the  cod  house  tfaa 
plants  were  in  the  same  satisfactory  condition.  Among  the 
Masdeyallias  were  excellent  examples  of  M.  bdia,  M.  Dayisi^  m 
foot  across ;  M.  toyarensis,  growing  vigorously ;  while  several  loima 
of  M.  Harryana  and  M.  Yeitdiiana  were  yery  fine.  Bpidendinm. 
yitellinnm  majus  was  healthy  and  brilliant,  and  three  plants  o£ 
Onddium  sebrinum  had  a  spike  each  12  feet  long,  bearing  ban- 
dreds  of  richly  marked  flowers.  Odontoglossums  were  numeroua. 
Of  O.  Uro^Skinneri  there  was  a  grand  yaridy  flowering  with 
glowing  crimson  sepals  and  a  rosy  purple  lip ;  a  finer  variety  ia 
sddom  seen.  O.  macranthum  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the 
house  by  its  large  and  ridily  coloured  flowers.  O.  Alexandrm^ 
O.  Peseatoiei,  and  O.  cirrhosnm  were  numerous  andexceUent^  but 
aa  regards  variety  and  condition,  the  pseudo-bulbs  bdng  of  un- 
usnal  siae,  and  of  that  warm  coppery  brown  colour  indicatiye 
of  good  health  and  maturity  of  growth;  while  Mesospinidiam 
ynlcanioum  attracted  attention  by  its  richly  coloured  flowers. 
Ooelogyne  cristate  is  admirably  grown,  some  of  the  plants  exceed- 
ing a  yard  in  diameter. 

In  other  houses  Lapsgerias  were  growing  in  wild  luxuriance. 
These  plants  are  evidently  at  home  at  Femidiurst,  and  Mr.  Culley 
appears  able  to  *<  do  anything  "  with  them.  Planted  out  and  in 
pots  they  grow  alike  fredy,  and  they  are  increased  both  by  layers 
and  cuttings  with  the  greatest  readiness.  A  spongy  turfy  soilt 
with  charooal  and  abundance  of  water,  appear  the  diief  means 
employed  of  growing  them  so  wdl.  The  young  shoots  breaking 
thrangh  the  soil  resembled  heads  of  Asparagus,  and  were  fffo- 
teeted  from  dugs  by  half-dreular  earthenware  tsoughs  containing 
water,  two  of  which  placed  together  endrde  a  shoot^  and  they  can 
be  removed  at  any  time.  Overhead  the  flowen  woe  numerous 
and  grand.  A  fine  plant  of  L.  alba  was  sent  from  Femiehurst  to 
Milner  Fidd,  Mr.  Titos  Salt's  residence,  where  the  q>lendid 
flowen  were  produced  that  Mr.  Anderson,  the  gardeber,  sent  to 
South  Kensington  on  August  the  10th.  One  of  Mr.  Titus  Salt's 
plants,  I  was  credibly  informed,  covers  the  roof  of  a  house  abont 
40  feet  long,  and  as  many  as  four  thousand  flowers  were  expanded 
ai  one  time  this  season.  I  regret  I  was  unable  to  see  this  splendid 
sight,  and  what  is  believed  to  be  the  best  dant  ci  the  white 
Lapageria  in  the  kingdom.  Eucharis  and  Fancratiums  are  ad- 
mirably grown  at  FemiehurBt--hnge  plants  in  yigoroos  health. 
Equally  fine  are  several  specimens  of  Anthurium  Scbeneriaanm, 
whieh  produce  between  two  and  three  hundred  spathes  each. 
Tabsions  Begonias  were  extremdy  Uoge  and  fine ;  the  variety 
Qnees  of  the  Whites  beinff  found  particularly  usefol,  and  some 
seedlings  of  it  have  proved  as  pure  white  as  the  parent.  Small 
pots  for  the  size  of  the  plants  and  abundant  supplies  of  water  oooi- 
tribute  to  such  good  results. 

In  a  small  grotto-like  fernery  were  some  remarkable  enuaplea 
of  Lilinm  auratum,  the  dwarfest  plants  with  the  largest  fiowen 
I  haye  ever  seen,  and  I  have  seen  many  Uionsands.  The  bulbs 
were  imported  last  year  and  grown  in  very  small  ornamental  glased 
Japanese  pots.  The  effect  of  these  lilinms  associated  wi^  the 
Ferns  was  excellent. 

The  Peach  house  is  worthy  of  notice  alike  for  its  constraction 
and  the  admirable  condition  of  the  trees.  It  is  a  span-roofed 
structure,  and  instead  of  the  trees  being  planted  dose  to  the  sides 
of  the  house  they  are  planted  3  or  4  feet  from  it,  and  room  is 
afforded  for  a  flat  stage  dose  to  the  glass,  and  where  Tomatoes 
and  plants  can  be  well  grown,  as  they  receive  abundance  of  light. 
There  is  room  also  for  a  narrow  path  for  attendiiig  to  the  plants. 
The  house  is  lofty,  and  the  trees  are  standards ;  th^  bew  fruit 
of  the  first  size  and  qnaUty,  and  no  red  spider.    In  this  hoose 
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2  ioet  in  dlmetBr  filled  with  TritoDlft  anrea  were 
fine ;  tbe  bulbs  apmued  to  bare  been  padced  to- 
Mtlier  M  oloeel^  m  peetflble,  rad  tbe  efleet  of  tbe  lidi  inewnn  of 
ilowen  WM  extmne^  good.  I  aefer  before  wm  TrHoniM  aetify 
floeOeetiTe. 
KttiTOw  pHs  M6  doToM  to  tbe  gzowtb  of  B^  and  Heloiw— 
on  one  side  and  Ifelons  on  the  otber.  Kegro  Laigo  Fig  was 
teaoarkablj  fine.  ABother  pit  contained  Oocnmbers  on  one  side 
and  Tomatoes  on  tiw  otiier,  wbHe  odiere  were  aoeommodatine 
Vegetable  Hanows  and  Dwaif  Kkfaiey  Beans,  whidi  in  tt^  ooM 
dirtrict  bave  to  be  gfown  ander  glass.  There  are  also  some  laige 
▼ineties,  and  the  ereps  of  Oiapes  w«re  Teiy  beary,  it  bdng  neees- 
aarj  to  obtain  as  many  bnnohes  as  possible  for  the  reqviiemeBts 
«f  the  familj.  Mr.  OiUey  is  miqiiestionablT  a  sidUed  gartaier 
and  indnitrkms,  or  the  plMits,  frait,  and  gardens  generalljr  ooidd 
not  be  maintrined  in  snch  good  oonditkm.— A  Rambub. 


KEMOVINGAND  BEPLANTING  OLD  VINES. 

Ik  order  to  dispel  all  anzietr  respecting  remoring  old  Vines 
that  are  not  succeeding  so  well  as  maj  be  desired,  I  will  relate 
the  success  of  one  fhat  was  remoyed  under  Uie  most  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances.  A  lai^  estate  baying  been  sold  for 
bmldin^  upon,  ttie  workmen  were  engsged  in  taking  down  a 
yineij,  m  which  the  Vines  had  a  yery  £kir  crop  of  Gmpes  about 
the  size  of  Peas.  The  stems  were  seyered  about  3  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  sap  ran  out  in  sudi  profusion  that  the  soil 
appeared  as  if  water  had  been  poured  upon  it.    One  of  the  men 

ficked  up  a  Vine  with  about  a  foot  of  thick  root  and  a  few  fibres ; 
took  this  and  planted  it,  for  experiment,  in  one  of  my  plant 
bouses,  without  any  preparation  of  border,  the  soil  being  ligDt  on 
grareL  The  stem  staited  into  erowth  and  made  seyeral  good 
shoots  the  same  season.  The  foDowing  year  it  grew  yifforoosly ; 
the  third,  it  bore  a  fair  crop  of  Grapes ;  and  the  fburu  it  had 
nearly  filled  the  house,  and  produced  oyer  five  hundred  bunches. 
It  continued  to  grow  yery  neely,  and  produced  a  full  crop  eyery 
year.  The  house  was  30  feet  long — much  too  small  for  it,  and  I 
was  yery  much  inclined  to  lead  it  into  an  adjoining  house.  The 
yariety  was  unnamed,  but  was  a  good  and  usenil  one.  The 
bunches  were  of  moderate  size,  berries  roundish,  rich  amber 
colour  when  ripe,  and  possessed  a  rich,  sweet,  musky  fiayour. — 
B.C.  

FANCY  PANSIE8.— No.  1. 

Tbxsb  onoe^espised  fiowers  haye  so  rapidly  increased  in  public 
favour  as  to  now  require  no  apologist.  Tbeir  beauty  and  yariety, 
their  free  blooming  and  rapid  growth,  their  hardiness  and  easy 
culture,  have  been  the  passports  that  have  carried  them  to  a 
high  place  in  the  estimaw>n  of  ail  who  have  given  them  a  tithe 
of  the  attention  they  deserve.  Florists  of  tl^  good  old  school 
have  hesitated  and  been  lost  Four  or  five  yeais  ago  judges, 
whose  eyes  and  minds  were  filled  with  Roses  and  other  more 
pretentions  and  ^shionable  flowers,  were  wont  to  pass  by  boxes 
of  beaatifal  bat  nnorthodox  Paosies  with  the  oontemptnons 
remark,  *'A  mongrel  lotr  or  with  thesingolady  ioappiicable 
designadoD,  **  Belgians  1 "  Tet  everyone  liked,  and  likes,  tbe 
flower,  but  their  special  attention  has  to  be  in  a  measure  forced 
befoie  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  minutely  examine  them.  I 
haye  a  friend  who  is  a  rosarian  and  or(^idist ;  he  wiU  talk  for  a 
month  about  his  favourites,  do  anything  for  them— get  up  ki  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  make  sure  that  he  has  latched  the  Orchid- 
house  door,  ox  protected  from  imminent  rain  a  light  Bose  be 
intends  showing  on  the  morrow.  Why,  I  have  actoaliv  kept 
watch  and  waid  with  him  through  a  short  sammar's  night  to 
protect  the  qoeen  of  flowers  from  the  molesftatioD  of  midnight 
mamadcfus  who  ware  a  good  bloom  or  two  short,  or  who  were 
wishful  of  a  dark  Bose  or  a  light  to  give  variety  to  their  box. 
But  no  foster-pavent  is  he  of  tl^  Pansy.  Any  that  are  given  to 
him  he  plants  in  his  stiff  soil,  nnk  with  Bose  food,  and  then 
leaves  fliem  to  thair  late— a  hapless  one.  Tet  he  is  enthasiastic 
in  his  admiration  of  them,  ana  is  no  mean  jodge  of  tbeir  trae 
merits.  Perhaps  this  seeming  indifference  is  a  wise  disposition 
of  power.  The  beat  results  follow  an  intdUgent  speoialist— he 
.  aims  at  nerfaotioo,  and  gaaaially  snooeeds  to  •  eertoin  flKteat 

That  unoj  Pansies  have  %  bright  future  is  as  certain  as  that 
show  Pansies  have  had  a  glorious  past  "  Yoor  laney  Pansies 
are  really  magaifioent,'*  was  the  involuntary  admissien  of  Mr. 
Babooe,  the  skilful  enstodisn  of  Alton  Towers,  '<  the  fairy  land  of 
Staffordshire,"  when  ha  was  acting  as  Judge  at  the  Stone  Show 
in  July  last  Tbe  remark  applied  to  a  display  of  thirfy-aix 
varietisa,  atafed  for  a  moial  prize,  for  even  there  there  is  no 
open  glass  foi  Pansiss.    However,  they  shared  honours  with  the 


new  Bose  I&s.  T.  Jowitt,  wMdi  is  a  Staffordshire  Bose,  by  the  way, 
having  been  raised  at  Newcastle,  and  this  tribute  to  their  beauty 
and  vartety  fwm  one  who  revels  in  all  that  is  good  and  orthodox 
is  borne  out  by  the  inoreasingdemand.  In  a  conversation  a  few 
weeks  ago  wim  Kr.  W.  M.  Welsh,  one  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Bieksons  k.  Oo.-ofBdinburgh,  who  have  for  many  years  had  a  weli- 
-deserved  fame  for  Pansies  and  Violas,  he  said  the  demand  in 
Scotland  was  three  times  as  great  for  fancies  as  for  shows ;  and  I 
have  ffood  reaaon  for  knowmg  that  his  experience  tallies  with 
that  of  Messrs.  Downie  ft  Laird,  and  of  Mr.  Paul  of  Paisley,  and 
these  are  gborts  of  the  Pansy  world,  and  raisers  of  a  very  Isorge 
majority  of  the  realty  good  vsaieties  now  in  cuHiyation.  ^  Depend 
upon  it,"  wrote  the  latter  about  twelve  months  ago,  '*  fancy  Pansies 
are  the  Pansiea  of  the  future,  not  only  for  exhibition  purposes 
but  tot  genersl  beddlngr,*'  and  I  believe  he  is  right  Stand  \fj 
the  boxes  at  a  show  and  listen  to  the  remarks  of  tiie  visitors.  It 
will  be  found  that  Qiose  which  attract  most  attention  are  the 
fancy  vs^etiai^  iriCh  their  oiteisan  and  black,  amaranth  and 
primrose,  scarlet  and  white,  chocolate  and  yellow,  cardinal  and 
straw,  indigo  and  magenta,  mulberry  and  fawn,  pink  and  lemon, 
lilac  and  orange,  and  a  hundred  other  combinations  of  charming 
hues.  Tt\s  admiration,  of  course,  is  refiected  in  the  demand*  and 
oonsequendy  nusserymen  propagate  extensively  of  those  most 
marketable,  and  sparingly  of  those  for  which  there  is  but  little 
Side.  To  be  sold  out  of  fancies  and  to  have  a  large  stock  <^ 
shows  is  a  state  of  affairs  decidedly  uncommercial,  and  wiU  be 
speedily  remedied  by  many  of  the  show  varieties  being  allowed 
to  go  out  of  oultivation.  I  was  not  a  litUe  delighted,  about  three 
months  ago,  when  Mr.  Mawley  of  the  National  Bose  Society  paid 
me  the  honour  of  a  yisit  that  he  carried  away  to  his  southern 
home  a  few  fancies  in  preference  to  shows.  But  it  is  always  so 
now.  *' With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  really  good  dark  seUs 
don*t  send  me  any  of  the  old  sorts,**  may  be  accepted  as  a  fairly 
accurate  representatton  of  the  radical  change  tnat  has  takmi 
place. 

I  disclaim  any  idea  of  disparaging  show  varieties ;  I  love  them 
much,  but  the  fancies  more.  The  former  have  seen  their  day  Ux 
the  present,  and  the  latter  are  well  to  the  front  May  they  occupy 
their  raesent  position  as  long  and  as  worthily  as  their  preneeessori. 
— M.  H.  MiLLBB,  Leeh. 


NOTES  ON  BIRDS. 

It  will  not  require  a  very  "  learned  *'  contributor  to  the  Journal 
to  answer  the  oaestions  of  ''A.  M.  B.**  on  page  389  as  to  the  ooloor 
of  the  bill  of  uie  blackbird.  The  colour  varies  according  to  the 
age  of  the  bird  and  also  in  tbe  sexes,  the  hen  never  attaining  the 
brilliant  golden  hoe  of  the  bill— so  far  as  I  have  observed— but 
what  is  ^t  described  by  tbe  "  orange  tawny  bill."  The  bill  of 
the  male  bird  varies  according  to  its  age  until  about  twelve 
months  old.  When  the  bird  is  fully  fiedged  its  bill  is  a  dark 
shade  inclining  to  black,  but  becomes  blacker  until  about  six 
months  old,  when  it  is  gradually  streaked  and  mottled  with 
orange,  beoomfaig  by  d^rees  a  fine  golden  yellow  in  the  winter. 
I  was  interssttfd  to-day  (November  1st)  in  watching  no  less  than 
itf^  aaale  blackbirds  (not  one  of  which  had  a  yellow  bill,  although 
tbe  old  birds  about  have^  under  one  Pear  tree  in  mj  orchard 
taming  over  manure  which  had  been  applied  a  short  tmie  ago  as 
a  top-dressing;  and  on  driving  them  away  and  examining  the 
manure  I  foand  it  contained  an  immense  quantity  of  grubs  or 
maggots,  which  the  birds  were  feasting  upon.  

In  the  intersatiiy  oommnnicatiim  of  '*  A  Subbkt  Phtbicxjlh," 
page  898, 1  notioe  Ss  remarks  the  swallows  did  not  leave  until  the 
21si  October.  I  referred  to  my  diary  of  dates  of  arrival  and 
dMiartnrs  <A  the  birds  of  passage,  and  find  the  swallows  finally 
lA  here  en  tbe  iStbof  October,  and  bouse  martins  on  October  16th. 
The  latter  birds  have  been  unusually  scarce  with  me  tiiis  year, 
and  in  ether  plaoes  I  have  noticed  the  great  decrease.  On  the 
front  of  one  noasa  I  eonnted  thirty-tbree  nests,  and  this  year 
there  were  only  iye.  Last  year  I  had  just  a  dosen  pairs  round 
these  premises,  this  year  only  three  pairs.  This  is  very  strange, 
as  there  must  have  been  nearly  one  hundred  young  reared  last 
season.  It  is  a  pitf  people  will  not  give  themselves  a  little  trouble 
to  fix  up  a  pieoe  of  board  about  a  foot  square  under  the  nest  to 
prevent  the  anag  froai  a^iartin's  nest  beooming  a  nnisanoe,  from 
which  cause  thovsands  of  these  useful  and  innocent  birds  aie 
dastroyad  Iqr  hav^  thehr  nests  knocked  down  by  thoogbtless 
people,  instead  of  using  every  means  to  encourage  and  protect 
them.  I  eonld  not  bdp  noticing  one  ease  in  particuhtf  at  Strat- 
foid-on*Ayon  when  tyuiting  the  poultry  and  dog  ahow  on  the 
13thal  Oetobar.  ▲  kte  brood  of  martins  were  atOl  in  their  aest, 
which  attracted  my  attention  about  opposite  Shakspeare*s  birth- 
ptaoi^  and  tuniog  to  look  I  observed  them  directly  over  a  bast      1 
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of  the  bard,  who  had  been  subjected  to  a  continual  shower  of 
digested  insects  until  he  was  hardlj  recognisable ;  whereas, 
a  piece  of  board  as  above  described  would  have  prevented  such 
shameful  treatment 

Bullfinches  are  unusually  plentiful  this  autumn  ;  so,  gardeners, 
look  out  for  them  now  I  And  if  endowed  with  a  little  patience, 
catch  them  instead  of  wasting  powder  and  shot  and  spoiling  jovx 
fruit  trees  in  the  spring  when  they  attack  the  buds.  Redwings 
and  fieldfares  are  here  in  large  flocks  earlier  than  usual,  but  they 
find  the  hedges  very  short  of  provisions  so  far  as  haws  are  con- 
cerned, not  one  to  be  seen  in  a  ten-mile  walk,  or  even  a  berry  on 
the  Holly  trees,  for  food  for  birds  or  Christmas  decorations.  The 
heps  are  not  ripe,  and  so  the  birds  have  to  betake  themselves  to 
pastures  and  pick  up  such  food  as  they  generally  have  to  put  up 
with  after  clearing  off  the  berries.— J.  HiAM,  The  Wren's  Neit^ 
Ashwood  Bank,  \Yoroeiterihire. 

NERIUM  OLEANDER  ELBGANS. 

The  following  few  additional  particulars  in  reference  to  this 
beautiful  flowering  plant  (vide  page  388)  may  have  an  interest  for 
some  readers,  which  I  take  by  permission  from  a  letter  just  received 
from  the  respected  Curator  of  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens, 
Dublin,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbldge.  "When  I  paid  my  first  visit  to 
Paris  some  ten  years  ago  my  eyes  were  opened  as  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Oleander.  In  the  Balles  Centrales  I  saw  them  in 
5-inch  pots,  such  as  Pelargoniums  are  grown  for  Covent  Garden 
Market,  quite  as  dwarf  and  floriferous.  Then  there  were  so  many 
shades  of  colour— white,  blush,  pink,  and  numberless  shades  of 
rose  until  a  fiery  crimson  was  reached ;  while  the  salmon  and  buff 
shades  were  exquisite,  single  as  well  as  double.  Outside  the  caf6s 
and  restaurants,  particularly  in  the  Champs  Elysses,  Rue  Rivoli, 
&c.,  were  large  bushes  of  the  old  type,  bearing  gorgeous  masses 
of  rosy  flowers.  I  came  home  with  the  impression  that  nowhere 
in  the  world  could  the  Oleander  be  more  beautiful  than  at  Paris. 
Later,  however,  I  saw  them  in  Egypt  with  literally  more  flowers 
than  leaves,  while  their  fragrance  rivalled  that  of  the  Roses. 
How  they  seemed  to  love  the  dry  air  and  the  blazing  sun !  At 
Kantarah.  one  of  the  Suez  Canal  stations,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Port  Said,  they  perfume  the  whole  place/and  with  big  Arundos 
(Reeds)  and  fresh  green  Poplars  make  a  refreshing  oasis  in  a  sea  of 
dull  red  sand.  I  wonder,  and  have  long  wondered,  why  our  florists 
and  nursery  gardeners  do  not  grow  them  in  small  pots  in  the 
open  sunshine.  I  hope  shortly  to  put  in  practice  an  old  resolve 
of  mine,  to  see  what  may  be  done  with  the  Oleander  in  small  pots 
for  autumn  decoration  when  such  flowers  are  proverbially  scarce. 
Mr.  Wills,  I  have  heard,  is  successful  in  this  way  with  a  pure 
white  variety,  which  he  uses  for  bouquet  and  ceremonial  purposes. 
I  placed  some  cuttings  of  the  double  Pink  Oleander  in  bottles  for 
the  Colonial  Surgeon  of  Labuan  in  Borneo,  when  out  there,  and 
they  rooted  and  flowered  in  ten  weeks ;  but  then  this  was  under 
the  equator,  and  with  a  temperature  of  SS*'." — W.  J.  M.,  CUmmeh 

FUNGI  A  RESULT,  NOT  A  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE. 

Will  my  statement  of  results  in  dealing  with  Peach  blister 
have  any  more  weight  with  "  C.  P.  P.,*'  if  I  assure  him  that  the 
positive  cure  of  that  disease  is  not  confined  to  the  Dr.  Hogg  tree  ? 
The  Peach  house  is  130  feet  long  and  contains  the  Dr.  Hogg, 
two  trees  of  Early  Beatrice,  and  one  of  each  of  Rivers*  Early 
York,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Noblesse,  and  Barrington,  all  fan-trained 
upon  the  wall,  all  perfectly  healthy,  vigorous,  and  fruitfuL  All 
were  affected  more  or  less  with  blister  every  spring  before  the 
house  was  erected  over  them,  and  all  have  since  been  quite  free 
from  blister.  These  are  not  mere  toy  trees,  but  cover  the  entire 
length  of  wall,  the  Barrington  covering  250  square  feet  of  space, 
so  Uiat  the  trial  is  on  a  sufficiently  large  s<»le  to  be  valuable. 
The  lesson  clearly  demonstrated  here  is,  Uiat  an  uuheated  glass 
structure  gives  immunity  from  blister  provided  due  care  is  taken 
with  the  ventilators  during  the  prevalence  of  cold  north-eastern 
wind  in  spring.  It  has  done  so  for  me  for  four  consecutive  years 
in  this  particular  instance,  and  I  may  very  confidently  recommend 
the  plan  to  the  notice  of  your  readers.  If,  as  **  8."  asserts,  well- 
ripened  wood  is  a  remedy  for  blister,  why  is  it  that  trees  growing 
here  against  a  south  wall  with  very  little  shelter  from  the  east  are 
almost  invariably  badlj  blistered  in  spring,  while  others  upon 
another  south  wall  having  the  shelter  of  coping  boards  and  an 
east  wall  are  only  slightly  affected  by  blister  near  the  east  wall, 
but  show  more  and  more  blistered  feliage  the  farther  they  are 
away  from  it^  the  tree  at  the  west  end  of  this  particular  wall 
having  been  twice  almost  killed  by^it?  These  are  facts  which 
I  cannot  ignore ;  and  if  upon  the  face  of  tbetti  I  T^ere  to  tell  your 
readers  that  ripe  wood  was  a  remedy  for  disease,  or  that  fungi 
was  the  cause  of  it,  should  not  I  then  be  **  propagating  errors  V 


Evidently  my  assertion  that  what  I  have  termed  plague  spots 
appear  upon  the  Potato  leaf  before  the  spores  of  the  fungus  vege- 
tates, is  that  to  which  my  opponents  take  particular  exoeptioii. 
After  carefid  consideration  I  nave  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
here  I  am  probably  wrong,  and  may  usefully  so  far  modify  my 
original  statement  by  saying  that  in  the  Potato  disease  fungi  is  a 
result  of  decay.  *' Hence,  then,"  they  will  say,  "you  agree  that 
in  the  Potato  at  any  rate  fungi  are  the  cause  of  disease  ?"  Ye8»  I 
wiU  concede  so  much.  But  let  not  "S."  or  "0.  P.  P."  suppose 
that  I  can  possibly  think  them'  right  when  they  assert  that  thej 
have  perceived  the  presence  of  disease  in  Uie  foliage  before 
growth  in  the  tuber  has  c€»R8ed.  Like  them  I  have  seen  diaeaaed 
foliage  before  the  tubers  have  attained  their  normal  growth,  bnt 
then  I  have  always  found  that  growth  checked  by  ungenial 
weather,  and  once  checked  it  never  goes  on  again.  There  naay  be, 
and  too  often  is,  a  subsequent  lateral  growth  in  the  foliage  and 
sprouting  of  the  tubers,  but  that  is  a  mischievous  and  wasteful 
growth,  which  may  be  classed  with  disease  and  avoided  by  early 
lifting. 

What  has  been  my  motive  In  writing  so  much  about  the  Potato 
and  its  disease  ?  It  is  to  induce  your  readers  to  lift  the  crop  as 
soon  as  growth  has  ceased,  and  so  altogether  avoid  the  ravages  of 
a  disease  for  which  there  is  no  cure.  Although  I  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  persuading  the  slowcoaches  to  do  this,  yet  I  am  glad  to 
say  many  keen  practical  men  have  adopted  the^  plan,  and  have 
been  good  enough  to  write  me  accounts  of  their  success.  My 
especial  landmark  that  has  stood  me  in  good  stead  for  so  many 
years  in  this  matter  is  the  immunity  of  the  plant  from  blight  tiu 
there  is  a  cessation  of  growth.  It  is  a  safe  and  sure  guide  Uiat 
has  never  failed  me.  Let  me  now  inquire  what  is  the  motive  of 
"  S.  "  in  this  discussion  ?  Granting  him  to  be  right  in  thinking 
fungi  alone  cause  the  disease,  has  he  any  remedy  to  propose  f 
or  can  he  point  to  storesheds  full  of  sound  Potatoes  and  thus  give 
us  tangible  proof  that  he  is  a  safe  leader  to  follow  1  I  may  have 
blundered  in  my  ideas  about  the  disease,  but  I  have  saved  the 
crop,  and  would  rather  have  to  acknowledge  myself  wrong  in 
theory  than  in  practice.  Surely  "  S."  will  not  attempt  to  deny 
that  fungi  is  the  result  of  decay.  The  common  sight  of  fungi 
growing  freely  upon  putrid  meat,  upon  the  bark  of  dead  timber, 
upon  rotten  fruit  and  decaying  vegetation  generally,  is  sufficient 
proof  of  this ;  and  although  the  Potato  leaf  is  green,  when  disease 
attacks  it  ito  work  is  done,  and  it  has  begun  to  die,  for  that  is  the 
term  used  by  the  physiologist  in  speaking  of  the  decay  which 
ends  in  death.— Edwabd  Luckhubst. 

[Our  correspondent  "  S. "  stated  last  week  that  a  "  desire  that 
doubtful  statements  should  not  go  unanswered "  induced  him  to 
enter  on  this  discussion. — Eds.] 


THE  CONSERVATORY  IN  NOVEMBER. 

At  no  period  of  the  year  is  the  conservatory  more  enjoyable 
than  during  the  months  of  November  and  December,  consequently 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  plants  that  may  be  employed  in  it  at  tlua 
time  will  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers.  Cbr3r8anthe- 
mums  will  now  be  contributing  largely  to  its  brightness,  and  it 
is  therefore  advisable  to  ventilate  night  and  day  to  prevent  the 
plants  being  attacked  by  mildew ;  should  it  appear,  however, 
dust  the  stems  and  leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  objection 
to  the  use  of  much  water  in  this  structure  often  causes  the 
flowera  to  suffer  in  sire  and  also  in  duration,  as  they  really 
need  abundance  of  moisture.  Epiphyllnms  make  an  imposing 
display,  and  may  safely  be  placed  in  the  conservatory  whilst 
flowering.  They  are  exceedingly  effective  for  brackets  or  sus- 
pended baskets  lined  with  moss  so  as  to  hide  the  pots ;  but  they 
must  not  be  overwatered  or  the  roots  will  perish,  nor  must  th^ 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house  too  long  or  they  will  not  do 
well  afterwards.  Primulas  are  very  useful ;  and  with  Cyclamens 
and  ether  dwarf  plants  should  be  placed  in  the  lightest  positions. 
Correas,  E^)acrises,  and  winter-flowering  Heaths  suffer  little  from 
a  sojourn  m  the  conservatory  during  their  flowering,  provided 
they  have  plenty  of  space,  light,  and  air.  Salvia  gesneneflorr, 
S.  Heeri,  and  S.  splendens  are  brilliant  in  colour  and  will  do  good 
service ;  but  do  not  overcrowd  them,  as  is  often  done,  for  such 
arrangements  are  not  more  telling,  whilst  the  duration  is  shortened 
and  the  injury  to  the  plants  is  permanent  Early-flowered  Cine- 
rerias  are  also  bright.  Schisostylis  coccinea,  with  its  Iris-Hke 
foliage  and  spikes  of  deep  crimson  flowers  produced  snooesnon- 
ally  over  a  long  period,  and  the  white  Anemone  japonica  alba, 
are  indispensable.  Good  specimens  of  Helleboroa  orientalia  are 
valuable,  and  the  buds  of  H.  niger  and  mazimns  are  very 
pleasing. 

Those  already  enumerated  may  bo  supplemented  by  flowering 
plants  from  the  stove  and  Orchid  houses  ooeasi<»ally,  and  will 


m  Bke  a  rery  effective  diiplaj.  They  do  not  Boffer  if  the?  hava 
been  prerioiig^  ianred  to  a  aoineiTliat  cooler  and  drier  atmoapbere. 
Fragrant  llowc-B  mnet  not  be  forgotten.  Standard  Beliotropea 
■a  w<>U  as  buehes  are  alirajs  esteemed  ;  a  fen  potB  of  Violets  will 
perfume  a  large  house ;  and  then  there  are  Soman  HTacintiis, 
Roman  and  Paper  White  Nareintues,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and 
Boses.    Well-berried  pluta  of  Solannms  can  ba  eflectixely  em- 

Eloyed.  Climbers,  such  as  Lapagerias  and  Taesonias,  will  ^d, 
at  other  vigorons  roof  climbers  ahoald  now  be  pruned  freely,  bo 
as  to  giTe  as  much  light  as  possible  to  the  plants  undemeatb,  as 
too  much  light  can  hardly  be  admitted  even  to  flowering  plwta 
dnring  the  dn!l  winter  months.  Ifeatness,  tastefol  ammgemeDt, 
and  variation  in  the  msterifj  as  regards  position  will  do  much  to 
render  eten  comeion  plants  attractire,  and  a  little  care  in  these 
matters  is  well  repaid, — Q.  A.  G. 


A.  Ptilialiita, — This  species,  which  is  fonnd  in  some  gardena 
nnder  the  name  ol  Pnlsatilla  vnlgaris,  is  diitribnted  neariy  all 
over  Europe,  and  our  own  island  also,  though  at  the  present  time 
it  is  extremely  rare  in  a  wild  state.  Under  cntCiTBtion  it  sttaiiu 
a  height  of  9  to  12  inches.  Leavea  pinnate ;  Begmentg  much  dirided 
into  narrow  lobes,  which  are  deoself  btiixy.  Floweia  slightly 
nodding,  solitary,  rich  poipte,  clothed  on  the  outside  with  Itmg 
tight-coloured  silky  hain.  It  blooms  from  March  to  May. 
EoTope  (Britain J. 

A.  ranvnevlmdft. — Some  ttw  loc*lItIes  are  lecoided  where  thia 


ANEMONEa— No.  2. 

SouE  of  the  most  attractive  Anemones  have  been  already 
briefly  described,  but  I  hare  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list  of 
those  realty  worthy  of  a  place  in  gardens.  The  following  1  have 
proved  to  possess  merit  of  no  ordinary  degree,  and  as  such  I 
recommend  tbem  to  the  attention  of  all  who  admire  and  grow 
hardy  plants.  The  notes  wil!  also  be  opportune,  as  the  present  Is 
a  good  time  for  planting  these  flowers. 

^1.  narclsiiffora. — A  Tery  little  luiown  species,  or  it  assuredly 
would  be  more  grown.  It  is  about  12  to  18  inches  in  height,  pro- 
dncing  in  May  a  profnsioD  of  its  umbels  of  l>eantiful  snow-white 
flowers  upwards  ol  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  root  leaves  are 
palmate,  the  sfgmenia  being  deeply  toothed.    The  scape  is  erect, 
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I  >t«llita  tulgeiu. 


and  bears  an  umbel  of  pure  white  and  very  showy  flowers.    May. 
Alps  of  Earope. 

A.palmala. — This  is  a  totally  distinct  species,  and  one  of  great 
bean^.  It  is  a  true  Alpine,  and  should  be  placed  on  some  flat 
piece  of  jntting  rock,  where  the  soil  is  both  deep  and  rich.  In 
BDcb  spots  it  will  form  fine  clumps.  It  is  usually  about  S  or 
9  inches  bigh.  The  leaves  are  reniform,  scarcely  rising  oS  the 
ground.  The  flowers  large,  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter,  and 
golden  yellow  in  colour.  May.  Native  of  the  high  mount  ' 
Spain  and  North  Africa.  A.  palmata  alba  di&Ts  only 
flowers  being  pure  white. 


□  the  gardens  of  many  parts  of  Knrope,  shonid  yet  be  so 
very  little  knoivn  in  Bngland.  The  plant  reaches  a  height  of 
6  to  9  inches.  The  flowers  are  borne  well  above  the  foliage,  veir 
double,  and  bright  orange  scarlet.  A  very  showy  piant.  April, 
May,  and  Jane.    South  Earope. 


Fig.  ei.— AnniaD*  >flte>ti1g. 

Species  is  fonnd  growing  in  Britain,  apparently  wild,  tint  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  only  naturalised,  and  not  indi- 
genous. It  resembles  A.  nemorosa,  bnl  its  flowers  are  golden 
yellow  instead  of  white.  The  plant  seldom  exceeds  6  to  6  inchee 
in  height,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  dialky  soiL  March  to  May. 
Europe. 

A.  Bohimoitiana. — This  chaiming  plant  attains  a  height  of 
from  8  to  12  inches.  Leaves  temate,  deep  green.  Flowers  large, 
.upwards  of  l\  inch  in  diameter,  bright  azure  blue.  It  should  find 
a  place  in  every  garden  where  spring  flowers  are^riown. 

A.  tidlala. — This  species  has  been  long  cultivated  as  a  florists' 
flower,  and  the  numerous  varieties  with  their  red,  rose,  or  purple 
star-like  flowers  are  beautiful  spring  decorators.  They  are  scarcely 
so  hardy  as  the  varieties  of  A.  coronaria,  and  therefore  in  severe 
weather  sbouid  tie  protected  by  a  little  dry  bracken  or  ling,  each 
of  which  affords  excellent  protection  for  choice  lutrdy  plants,  and 
do  not  present  an  untidy  appearance.  Seither  do  tbey  like  a 
heavy  soil,  light  eandy  loam  suits  them  beet.  The  flowers  are 
nearly  2  inches  is  diameter  and  spreading,  very  variable  in  colonr, 
but  usually  amethyst-parpte.  This  and  its  varieties  arc  often  sold 
nnder  the  name  of  A.  bortensis.   April  and  May.   South  of  Europe. 

A.  ttrllata  fulgent  (fig.  SO).— This  beantifal  plant  is  fonnd  in  a 
wild  state  in  the  mountains  of  Greece,  and  is  perfectly  baidy,  the 
brilliant  colonr  of  its  flowers  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous objects  in  the  spring  garden.  In  general  appearance 
and  habit  of  growth  it  resemlSes  the  species,  but  the  flowers  are 
of  a  uniform  dazzling  vermilion  scarlet,  the  large  tuft  of  black 
stamens  at  the  base  adding  materially  to  its  beauty.  April  and 
May.    Greece  and  various  parts  of  southern  Europe. 

A.  rylreifrit  (fig.  iV). — A  charming  early-flowering  gpecies. 
attaining  a  height  of  1  to  3  feet,  alike  suitable  for  the  bonier  ta 
roclcery,  and  also  grouping  beautifally  with  others  in  the  wild 

Ssrden.    Flowers  large,  pure  white  ;  before  opening  they  are  pen- 
uIouB,  which  has  earned  for  it  the  name  of  Snowdrop  Anemone 
or  WindSower.  April  and  May.  Qennany,  France,  Northern  Italy. 
A.  trifoliata. — This  is  a  dwarf -growing  plant  seldom  exceeding 


vny  larp  flowen,  wbich  an  wbite  withiD,  tbe  «atarior  tMiog 
tilled  with  pnrple  and  doUied  wiifa  koe  brawn  silkf  lialn. 
Indeed,  bdog  a  near  nlatin  of  A.  PnbatlUB,  It  pew  Mse- 
diiii^  <<  the  paenliar  IwaruiaM  whi^  ta  ChnctBiMtie  «1  tliBt 
■peeiM.  ZtBhosld  be  placed  in  eonB  c«en  -^ot  ia  the  itttStarj, 
when  it  hu  a  (tood  deep  eoO.  April  and  Uay.  Alpa  of  Seritite- 
land,  and  alio  the  nAnntain  of  Sorwa;  and  Bm^au—H, 


THE  POTATO  DI8KASE. 

I  AH  ■orry'I  have  been  nnableto  teplj earlier  to  "  AXATaim's" 
remarks.  His  request  that  I  ihoold  account  for  the  Qnt  appear- 
ance of  the  ditease  in  1846  a  not  reasonable.  His  new  it  that 
unless  I  can  make  my  thetnj  flt  in  with  the  facto  of  1846  I  am 
WTonp.  This  is  not  good  logic  Hj  theory  may  fit  all  the  facts, 
bat  if  I  do  not  know  tbem  I  oannot  nae  them.  I  hold  that  a  firm 
grasp  of  all  tbefactaisabaalutelyDeoeMaryto  asoaDdcouclnilon  ; 
and  because  I  beliere  thus  ii  an  aapect  of  this  most  important 
qneetJon  wbieh  has  not  had  infficient  inrcBtigaUon,  I  write  with 
the  hope  that  some  of  the  able  men  who  read  mv  remarlu  and 
who  baTe  the  meant  of  closely  inTestigating  them  by  obaerration 
and  eiperiment  will  do  ao  and  si^B  ds  the  lesnlts.  My  own 
appliances  and  time  are  rery  limited. 

t  eamesllT  bei^  the  closer  Btleiitian  of  your  Tcry  able  correspon- 
dent "  S."  lie  has  cTidently  misnnl  my  point.  Be  baa  given  ns  a 
Incid  description  of  the  nranal  conditions  of  circulation  and 
evaporation  of  the  plant,  and  hk  naaonings  are  based  on  these, 
hence  tbey  are  ina|^Iicabk  ts  n?  ctalement.  Hy  statement  is 
that  the  disease  Is  eaoaed  by  the  •kuomiBl  conditions  of  circnla- 
tionandevaporatianiia&ctltfaMaitDslapiation.  The  densely 
saturated  atax^tbere  pm«Bli  ewpcsition  and  coneeqoentljr 
cIrcuUtioD.  Mon  than  <Ua,  the  tiMoet  and  cells  are  golfed  to 
bnrsting,  disotgaidMtioB,  at  iatA,  by  a  vapour  bath  continoed 
too  long,  rortkms  of  tbe  plaata  av  now  disabled,  and  are 
tnecessfully  aitaclced  Vy  tbe  fna^w.  WiH  ■■  B."  kindly  master 
this  view  end  let  as  bare  bis  opinira  npon  It  J  Practically  we 
Bhall  have  gained  a  ffieat  deal  by  these  pa^MSS  If  we  can  sfaow  tbe 
advantages  of  wide  planting  and  tmplajiag  means  ta  dispose  of 
the  eicuaive  wet.— As  IaTKBU>PJSR. 


Tbb  fidlowlag  boakB«re  miiring  fnim  the  LmLvr  IiIBUlbt, 
and  of  which  no  entij  ai^iean  in  the  loan  book— Brande's  "  Forest 
Flora;"  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species,"  Stb  ed. ;  De  Caadolle's 
"  Hemoin  et  Sonvenita,"  1962  ;  Qray  and  Detdtard'e  *■  ftrnvels  in 
W.  Africa  ;"  Hooker's  "Flora of  British  India,"  Fart  4  ;  Hmn< 
boldt,  "De  Dlstnbntione  Oeogtapbica  Flantarom,"  ISIT  ;  Lind- 
say's "Popolai  Histoi7of  British  Lichens;"  Lowe's  "Hannal 
of  IheFknof  Madeira  j"  Keill's  "Fmit  and  Fbiwer  Oarden;" 
Matthew  "On  Naval  Timber;"  "  Annalei  dea  Boieneea  Natnrellei," 
6me  ter.,  torn.  HI.,  IS76.  Whoever  may  have  any  one  or  more  of 
tbe  above  works  in  bis  possessJon  is  neqaeated  to  Eetisn  sncb  «t 
onoe  to  die  Beoetarj  of  tbe  Bqral  BwtienUwal  Bonety,  eoadi 
Kensington. 

Kb.  Sab  AmrwoKTH  aenda  us  &»  tdOowiBg  aote  on 

Gladiolus  SATALEinnni : — "In  your  Imie  of  'Qie  41b  fatsL  a 
conespondent  writes  an  arttele  upon  the  Uladiolna,  bnt  be  has 
omitted  an  impartaot  ioam,  6.  wttaleitsia,  which  was  in  com- 
moec  at  about  the  same  itlme  aa  Q.  bysantbn,  and  I  believe 
the  foienmnerHitot  titepngsiritar  of  O.  gandavenils,  the  eolonn 
and  growth  befag  ftmii^f,  onjy  inferior  in  htiHian^  to  the  first 

' Thz  qianiaim  at  Eew  -of  that  Tare  but  attmctive  tree 

PaaaoxsA  f^hoi  la  m&m  ammnlng  Am  tiah  iiilmaiMi  tlMta  Mtaid 
disthignlab  ita  fdiase  Inlate  iMtniHii  wLwHiaiaed^gaiiMt  a  -waK 
similarly  to  tbe.epadmen  letenedto.  lt:b  emionB  Ibmt  ^Aen  in 
tbe  open  the  leavea  tail  oompanliveJf  eailj,  and  tbna  tbe  tree 
hHi  ill  dilef  fceautj.    Dia  fiiitai8ca»jng«f  the  Panetia  pemica 


iqipeand  in  the  "  Botanical  Ifagasina,"  wbese  the  flae  tinta  etiht 
Mi^e  wUb  the  bright  crimson  antben  eF  the  Sower  are  wA 
■hown.  Dr.  Booker  In  descrfbing  it  statea  that  "  it  la  one  of  the 
mcMt  tioea  in  cnlfintiim."  Two  planta,  of  which  this  is  osie, 
were  aent  to  K«w  from  St.  Feleiribvrg  about  foi^  years  ago,  and 
it  is  Hnrpiising  tiiat  it  has  not  become  more  common.  It  is  an 
ally  of  the  Liqnidambais,  andie  a  nali¥e  of  the  nortbem  parti  of 
I^aia.    ItiaqnitebudyatSaw. 

——  Ih  the  fieenboDse  at  Holme  Lacy  there  ase  now  aome  fiite 
plants  of  ScHiEMFTLU  omxsnxa.  "Cht  planta  a»  giown  in 
0-tnch  poto,  eaeh  of  which  awpperts  from  twebre  to  ftaateeB 
spikes.  These  brilliant  masses  mbced  with  tithv  winter-flowtsiiig 
plants  render  the  house  vei?  gay. 

A   CDBEEBPONDEHT   stales   that    Bouvabsia    B&iqal 

TFkbath  is  one  of  the  beat  of  wInter-Bowering  varieties  he  is 
aoqoaiBted  vrith.  Its  la^e  tmsee  of  irtute  flowoa,  together  with 
its  free'lowienng  and  compact  bnbit,  Aonld  make  it  a  bvofstte 
of  all  lovers  of  white  flowers. 

OuB  correspondent  "Q.  O.  B."    senda  us  tbe  foQowinf 

amnsing  definition  of  AXrmaAL  MARUBX  :— "  One  day  this 
week  our  village  schodmaster,  ^'^"''"'tb  a  leading  elaas,  asked 
tbe  head  of  tbe  dasi.  What  is  artificial  manure  1  '  Dem't  know,' 
said  be,  and  tbe  same  reply  was  given  by  four  other  boys ;  but  a 
precocious  yoongeter,  not  yet  in  bis  teens,  was  equal  to  theoccasion, 
and    said,   '  Please  sir,  it's  the  stuff  they  grow  artificial  fiowera 

Hesbbs.  Bdtton  St  SOKS  of  Beading  have  aent  ns  some 

planto  of  their  improved  stntin  of  CiCLAXEfl  rEBBIcux,  to  show 
what  can  be  done  in  abont  twelve  roonths  after  tbe  sowing  of  the 
seed.  The  plante  are  the  lenilt  of  aeed  sown  on  October  20th 
last  year,  and  aie,  we  an  aeeniBd,  a  tidr  example  of  tbonsanda 
now  growing  in  their  nnraeiy,  eveiy  plant  of  which  Is  Aowmg 
from  fifty  to  a  bandied  floweia.  The  plants  are  not  mora 
remarkable  for  their  fine  flowers  than  for  tbdi  4iick,  maasive, 
and  marbled  foliage.  Tb^  i^Hesmt  an  esoeDent  ati^  admiiaUy 
cnltivated. 

Whitiko   lespee&ig   the  ritmb  Ahmtotkua   Macqoi 

VABIXQATA,  oar  Clomnel  earreapondant  statea  that  there  waa  a 
fine  specimen  in  &»  gronnds  <rt*ti"*"^  to  Minella  House  that  fa 
now  quite  dead,  though  it  sutvived  the  wialer  of  1B78.  "  Both 
the  soil,  *"—*'".  and  shelter  wwe  in  ita  lavonr,  and  I  ibonld 
like  to  know  if  tbe  shrub  baaearrivedeiaevrttere." 

Wx  have  neelved  inlonnatian  of  the  foQowiag  gaides- 

ma  APPonrmzRTS  :— Mr.  Quintin  Bod,  late  of  Fteadey  Tale 
Qardens,  Mansfield,  has  been  appointed  gaidener  to  Tiederick 
Mappin,  Eiq„  K.P.,  Hiombniy,  Rh>ffu-M  ;  Itt.  W.  Jordan,  late 
gardener  to  J.  Boustead,  Esq^  Caonizaro  House,  Wimbledon,  has 
been  appointed  gardener  to  J.  H.  Nix,  Esq.,  Silgate,  Crawley, 
Bosses  ;  and  Mr.  Peter  Conway  has  succeeded  Mr.  Beach  as  gar- 
dener to  the  Hanjiioneas  of  Batti,  Mmttbam  Comt,  Worthing. 

Mk,  Lee  of  Clevedon  has  sent  a  trus  et  bta  s^oMJire 

Abieb,  referred  to  and  figured  on  page  825  of  our  issue  of  <^ 
tober  7th,  to  show  its  oositiBBaM  flowering  habit.  The  tnaa  is 
very  fmh  aoid  fine,  sif«riar  to  tbe  apn?  flgnred  (tt  tha  page 


AHAXDaD]fx<>»ifeTtinitisoontpa^ve^m3eingariaM 

is  Asm  9MmnAMA,  of  wbich  these  are  eetenl  good  ftoi^  not 
large  specimens  at  Eew.  It  is  noticeable  chiefly  for  tbe 
jFom^  growths,  wbich  imyazt  a  t^j  graeeful  appaanace 
liee.  ItiasaidtoattaisabaleUatlBOIeetinitai 
fn  the  'ffimalayas,  wheie  it  is  found  at  elevations  ot  '1Q0B  to 
1(000  &et  above  sea  lereL  It  is  known  in  soma  disttiots  aa 
Horinda,  a    native  word  signi^ru^  the  neotar 
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app«dlAtktt  mCoRing  to  iiie  ezndaticnu  ol  ntRia  that  axe  looBd 
upon  tiieyomig  cones. 

-— —  ▲  cncAcartTL  aaddMnct  Fern  is  Asplkrium  cicuTABiuif , 
with  elegantly  diyided  fronda  somewhat  triangolar  in  ontline,  the 
pinnules  b^g  very  neatly  and  regnlarly  cnt  It  is  a  West  Indian 
spedea  asdraqpixei  a.  store  tenperatnser  hot  is  otheiwifle  easily 
grown. 

^—  Izr  tiut  eniMBt  nnmber  o€  the  Jmmud  ef  Mreitry  is  pub- 
lished an  exoellent  portrait  of  Mr.  William  M^Oosqxtodalb, 
the  well-known  forester  at  Scone,  who  was  presented  by  the 
Scottish  Arboricultnral  Sooiefy  wUh  a  handsome  testimcmial  on 
October  the  5tiiaa  <'&  marie  of  respect  and  estsem  on  his  attaining 
the  fiftieth  amttTersazy  of  his  career  as  a  practical  forester.'* 
The  testimonial  comprised  a  gold  watch  and  a  purse  of  one  hun- 
dred soTereigns,  with  a  brooch  fox  Mrs..  M'Corquodale. 

At   the  ordinary  meeting   of  the   Metbobolooical 

SooiBTT,  to  be  held  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  oh 
Wednesday,  the  17th  instant,  at  7  P jr.,  the  foOowing  papers  will 
be  read  i^'^TMeot  BdativeHimiidity,"  by  Edward  R.  Dymond, 
F.M.S. ;  ''BaiBfiOl  in  Sooth  Africa,*'  by  John  G.  Gamble,  M.A., 
M.Iiist.C.B.,  F.M.S. ;  «  The  Meteorology  of  Mackay,  Qneensland," 
by  Henry  L.  Both ;  *'ThermometrlcaI  Observations  on  Board 
Ship,*'  by  Captaia  W.  F.  Cabonre,  F.M.S. 

Is  reference  to  the  n^idly  increasing  importance  of  thb 

FBurr  CBOP  or  thb  Unickd  States  the  following  &cts  con- 
oemingllie fnat ftirot  of  Bobt.  McEinstry,  of  Hudson,  K.Y.,  will 
be  instmctiye.  Uis  ordiard  contains  about  33,000  trees,  chiefly 
Apples,  and  he  expovts  nearly  20,000  barrels  of  the  latter  fruit 
every  year.  Besides  Apples 'and  Pears  he  grows  Chexries  to  a 
laige  extent,  which  are  diie^  sold  in  the  New  York  market  at 
prices  ranging  from  7  to  18  cents  a  pound.  Some  of  the  Apples 
weigh  1  lb.  each,  and  testify  at  once  to  the  remarkable  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  skill  of  l^e  cultiTatOT. 

In  reply  to  the  Bev.  A.  Fitch  rela^ye  to  the  obigin  of 


THB  Lapstone  Kidnet  POTATO,  a  Correspondent  obligingly 
directs  attention  to  the  fc^lowing  letter,  which  we  reproduce  from 
▼oL  zzy.  of  this  Jomnal— 

"  Bramham,  near  Tadcaster,  Miay  22hd,  1866. 
*"  I,  Joseph  Hague,  in  the  year  1887,  then  residing  at  Thomer  near 
LeeiB,  plaatsd  two  peeks  of  Potatoes,  which  I  had  sent  me  from 
Clap  Gate  near  Harewood.  These  Potatoes  pcodnosd  an  extraordi- 
nary onasitty  el  finebenies,  whieh  induced  me  to  try  to  radse  seed- 
lings nom  thiMBow  la  that  I  soooseded,  and  selectiiitf  the  two  beet 
from  among  the  qjoantitrr  I  asain  i^aated  the  seedlmg  tubcnrs,  but 
subsequently  removed  to  Bramhaoi,  where  I  now  reside.  Hayinff  no 
garden -connected  with  the  house  I  then  occupied,  I  took  my  seedUugs 
over  to  Bardsey^  and  they  were  planted  in  my  father's  garden  ;  and 
as  he  was  the  nrst  to  propagate  them  the  eeneral  impression  was, 
and  is  now,  and  is  with  many  people  to  th^  dEiy,  that  m  raised  tiiem 
hteae^,  but  h»  never  at  any  pwiod  of  his  life  aSiempfted  to  raise 
seedling  FotaSoesw  I  have  five  brothers  who  can  all  testify  to  the 
aoewey  o<  tfa»  ahs>r»  slalaawiifc  Mc.  VaUsK,  flodsL  ^  HeMsgley 
nesr  I<eeds,  biU  si  the  time  (pudener  to  G.  lane  7oz,  Bs%,  of  BsuBham 
Park,  gave  tha  Lapstone  K^ney  ita  namcir-JiOHiPS  Haoub." 

Mr.  Hague  was  a  shoemakei^  and  was  commonly  called  ''  Major  '* 
Hague.  He  died  in  1850.  Hk  name  is  generally  spelled  and 
printed  Haigh*  but  we  presume  incetrectly» 

T&B  same  correspondent  alio  gives  &  le&xence  to  the 

OBiQis  ov  BivxBaf  BosAi^  AfWMAy  Kisvaar  m  pi«a  173y 
ToLzz.,. when* it  ia  stated  by  **D*,DfeMi^**  a»  being  '^probaUy^a 
selected  strain  of  Myattfs  Ploliffc,  raised  by  J.  Ashwin,  Esq. ;  and 
Mr.  BiTezB  haTing.  carefully  grown  and  selected  the  stocky  it  is 
now  batter  knows  as  Etvem' Bo^  AaUaaf  .*'  In  1870^  paga  124, 
▼oL  zriiii,  Ifi*.  Bivers^  in  dSadafafldng^  the  rig^t  of  his  xmme  being 
attached  to  this  Potato,  gives  the  following  as  its  history — "  Some 
year  or  two  prior  to  1860 1  waaoa^Tisit  to  tiiekta  James  Ashwin, 
Esq.,  at  Bretforten  Hall  near  ETOsham,  who.  waa  an  f^*'*!f'*ii^  in 
hortiealtnre  amcl  agrieuRum.     On  passing  by  some  Potatoes  he 


asked  me  if  I  had  ever  raised  any  seodlingB  in  the  course  of  my 
practice,  and  added  titet  those  I  saw  at  our  ifeet  were  seedlings 
raised  from  the  old  Ashleaf,  and  that  they  might  prove  of  value. 
He  had  distinguished  them  as  A,  B,  and  C,  and  told  me  I  waa 
welcome  to  some  tubers :  these  I  received  in  Uie  autumn.  I 
found  A  was  quite  a  curiosity,  a  true  Ashleaf  in  miniature,  not 
growing  more  than  6  or  7  inches  high,  and  bearing  a  duster  of 
beautiful  tubers.  In  the  wet  summier  of  1860  thin  charming, 
variety  perished  from  tile  disease.  B  and  C  proved  most  robust 
and  distinct,  and  one  day  attmcted  tfaenotice  of  Ifr.  John  9peiDcer 
of  Bowood,  who  was  walking  with  me.  I  at  once  called  a  work- 
man to  e3[amine  their  soots,  as  they  looked  so  promising.  The 
end  of  it  was  our  deeisien  in  fk^vour  of  B,  as  the  tubers  wese  move 
regulkr  in  shape  than  f^ose  of  0  (I  am  quothig  from  memoiy). 
B  WM  accordiz^ly  selected  as  a  good  Potato  ;  and  as  Mr.  Ashwin 
was  deoeased  I  decided  to  call  it  the  Boyal  Ashleaf r  fearing  that  the 
relatives  of  Mr.  Ashwin  might  object  to  the  prefix  of  his  oame." 


RAISING  GLADK)LI  FBOM  SEED. 

I  AM  sure  Mr.  Slater  will  not  accuse  me  of  captiousness  if  I 
venture  to  dispute  the  advice  given  by  him  as  to  raising  seecDlng 
varieties  of  this  beautiful  autumn  flower.  He  gives  a  list  of  varie- 
ties from  which  he  advises  seed  to  be  saved.  Now,  there  are  only 
two  of  these  that  I  would  grow  in  my  garden — Meyerbeer  and 
Madame  Furtado :  the  former  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
although  not  so  laige  as  some  of  more  recent  introduction ;  and 
the  latter  I  shall  probably  after  this  season  discard.  The  fact  is, 
that  so  great  has  been  the  improvement  made  both  by  Mons.  Sonchet 
and  Mr.  Kelway  that  the  older  varieties  have  been  surpassed,  and 
as  Mr.  Slater  has  discontinued  their  culture  for  some  years  he  has 
not,  of  course,  kept  pace  with  the  novelties  that  have  been 
introduced.  As  I  hope  to  give  some  fuller  notes  by-and-by  before 
it  will  be  necessaiy  to  purchase  corms,  I  would  merely  say  now 
that  such  varieties  as  Adolphe  Brongniart,  Horace  Yemet,  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts,  Le  Vesuve,  Ovide,  and  Pygmalion  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  give  satisfactory  results  than  tho&e  which  Mr. 
Slater  recommends*— D.,  Deal, 


THE  NEWTON  NUBSEEIEa 

Hognc  u  LTirmars  can  scarcely  pay  a  visit  to  the  ancient  dty 
of  Chester  without  inspecting  the  old-established  nvseries  ot 
Messrs.  James  Dickson  ft  Sons,  which  is  situated  close  to  the 
railway  station,  and  can  be  resiched  in  ten  minutes*  walk  f^m 
the  principal  passenger  station,  and  idso  in  a  few  minutes  from 
the  Northgate  Street  station. 

The  main  entrance  to  tiie  nurseries  for  visiters  is  from  Brook 
Lane  by  a  broad  and  well-kept  drive  tastefully  planted  on  each 
side  with  Gold,  Silver,  and  green  HoBies,  which  form  a  beautiful 
ribbon  border  with  a  background  of  Weeping  Elm&  The  Hollies 
are  most  noticeable  on  account  of  their  mie  pyramidal  abape  and 
robust  health.  This  main  entrance  leads  to  the  ofice»»  packing 
sheds,  and  glass  houses.  Before  reaching  them  I  was  attracted 
by  a  large  j^ot  of  GladioG,  which  were  in  their  best  condition  and 
very  effective ;  numbers  were  also  planted  amongst  choice  cm** 
mental  sbrubSi  In  the  immediate  vicinity  oi  the  oflfees  the 
borders  were  gay  with  flowering  and  omamental-fotiage  plants^ 
I  inspected  me  houses,  and  fcmnd  a  large  coUeetioDf  of  stove 
flowering  and  fine-fblii^  pBrnts*  in  robust  health,  all  being  ia 
small  p(^  Small  Palms  are  grown  suitable  for  deoonUfon,  and 
for  th^  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  &  Sons  have  a  large  sale.  One  house 
was  devoted  to  Orchids,  healthy  and*  well-estabBshed  specimena 
in  S  and  6-inch  pots.  Tree  Feme  oeeupied  a  loag  hoese,  princi- 
pallv  Dicksonia  antaretiea,  with  a  few  plants  of  D.  squarrosa  and 
Cyatbea,  the  fbrmer  having  noble  trunks  with  a  ffaie  spread  of 
fronds.  Three  or  four  honies  were  devotsd  to  the  cultivation  of 
dwarf  Ferns,  all  in  excellent  eonditlea.  Another  house  was  filled 
wi^  succulents  in  variety  and  of  difftient  siaes.  Other  heusss 
were  devoted  to  Healto,  BpaerSws,  Aaataas,  and  CaoMUiM,  as  vrell 
as  a  general  collection  of  greenhouse  plants^ 

Tmes  in  pots  are  Ihii^ely  grown,  and  abeat  two  thousand  fruit- 
ittg  canes  are  annuidly  prepared  for  sale^  Frames  and  hand- 
limits  are  very  numerous,  as  is  necessary  in  nnrseriee  of  such 
magnitude,  iHiere  Hcdlies,  Bhododendfons^  and  otter  e^ergreeii 
shrubs  are  propagated  in  such  enemoas  nmnberft 

N^ear  to  &e  nouses  are  19ie  eroonds  appropriated  to  herbaceona 
and  alpme  plants,  tot  which  m  amuanem  arc  famous*  The  laege 
stock  of  these  pluiti  boA  in  petaand  in  the  opeo  gvoond  atee 
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indicate  that  the  demand  is  rapidly  increasing.  Cypripedium 
spectabilis  grows  luxuriantly  in  these  grounds  and  prores  quite 
hardy.  These  plants  are  in  beds,  and  the  crowns  are  covered 
with  cocoa-nut  fibre  after  the  fuliage  has  died,  and  in  the  severest 
weather  mats  or  dried  fern  are  thrown  over  the  beds.  The  plants 
had  made  strong  plump  crowns,  and  a  good  supply  of  flowers  may 
be  anticipated  another  year.  Good  collections  of  Phloxes  and 
Pentstemons  are  cultivated,  and  Irises  are  grown  in  great  variety. 
The  bulb  ground  must  at  times  be  very  gay  with  the  immense 
nnmber  of  Liliums  and  Narcissuses. 

Passing  to  the  large  stock  of  Boses  I  noticed  near  a  winding 
walk  a  large  number  of  Clematises  planted  out  for  stock.  Two 
plants  of  each  variety  are  placed  together  and  supported  by  large 
upright  stakes  when  the  plants  are  thoroughly  established,  and 
in  flower  they  are  very  effective.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
OlemaUseB,  and  a  large  stock  is  worked  annually  and  grown  for 
sale.  The  stock  of  Boses  this  year  consists  of  250,000,  of  which 
60,000  are  grown  as  standards  and  half -standards,  and  aboat  the 
same  quantity  of  dwarfs  are  grown  upon  the  Manetti  stock. 
Some  40,000  are  worked  upon  the  seedling  Briar,  and  special 
varieties  are  selected  for  the  purpose,  such  as  La  France,  Oapitaine 
Christy,  and  the  Hybrid  Teas ;  20,000  Boses  are  upon  their  own 
roots.  The  soil  in  the  Newton  Nurseries  is  well  adapted  for 
Boses.  They  are  planted  in  exposed  situations,  and  no  shelter 
whatever  can  be  afforded.  The  plants  make  sturdy  luxuriant 
growth,  and  are  in  excellent  condition.  Tea  Boses  are  largely 
grown  in  6  and  8-inch  pots ;  the  plants  are  grafted  in  the  spring, 
and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  they  were  free  from  mildew  and  in 
the  most  satisfactory  health. 

The  fruit  trees  occupy  about  15  acres,  and  a  better  grown  stock 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  No  time  or  trouble  is  spared  to  produce 
creditable  specimens.  The  young  trees  are  well  balanced,  whether 
trained  in  fan-shape,  horizontally,  or  as  pyramids.  The  large  squares 
of  pyramid  Pears  and  Apples  and  their  symmetrical  shape  indi- 
cate the  attention  that  is  bestowed  upon  them.  The  horizontally 
trained  trees  are  equally  good,  and  the  large  squares  of  fan-trained 
Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Plums  are  excellent.  It  is  in- 
structing to  see  the  different  effects  the  various  stocks  have  upon 
the  growth  of  the  plants ;  this  was  especially  noticeable  in  a 
number  of  maiden  Plum  trees  on  the  English  and  French  Paradise 
stocks  and  upon  the  Doucin  stock,  those  upon  the  latter  having 
made  the  strongest  growth,  while  those  upon  the  English  had  made 
the  least. 

The  stock  of  forest  trees  is  excessively  large.  About  twenty 
millions  of  Larch  are  grown,  vaxying  in  size  from  seedlings  to 
strong  plants  4  or  5  feet  high.  Sycamores  are  grown  in  large 
num&rs,  and  I  noticed  some  extraordinary  seedlings  that  had 
made  a  growth  of  from  2  to  3  feet  The  Sycamore  is  an  admirable 
tree  for  planting  by  the  seaside  and  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  as 
well  as  in  exposed  situations,  and  it  thrives  in  poor  soil  where 
many  forest  trees  would  die.  Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
forest  department;  and  when  Limes,  Elms,  Sycamores,  Horse 
Chestnuts,  and  others  attain  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet  they  are 
pluited  in  single  rows  and  by  the  sides  of  the  walks  and  drives, 
the  result  being  strong  stout  stems  and  well-proportioned  heads 
much  better  than  if  drawn  up  by  one  another  as  would  be  the 
case  if  planted  together.  Much  ground  in  addition  to  better 
plants  is  saved  by  planting  on  the  single  row  system.  The  trees 
are  no  detriment  to  the  large  flats  of  Larch  and  Firs  that  occupy 
the  land  dose  to  them.  S^tch  Fir  and  Austrian  Pines  are  grown 
at  the  rate  of  eight  millions  each,  and  twelve  millions  of  Spruce 
Firs.  The  Corsican  Pine  is  also  very  largely  grown.  About  ten 
thousand  Cedrus  Deodara  are  grown  &>m  seedlings  to  well- 
developed  specimens  suitable  for  planting  singly  upon  lawns  or  in 
the  pleasure  grounds,  Cupressos  Lawsoniana  the  same  ;  and  the 
choicer  varieties,  such  as  C.  erecta  viridis,  C.  alba  spica,  C. 
lutea,  a  beautiful  Golden  variety,  and  others,  are  well  and 
laigely  grown.  Tews,  Thujas,  Junipems,  Betinosporas,  are  also 
extensively  propagated.  Hollies  are  another  of  tne  special  fea- 
tnres,  and  the  stock  consists  of  thousands,  and  the  vanety  called 
Hodginsi  is  largely  grown.  It  is  much  hardier  than  the  common 
Holly,  and  is  by  far  the  best  HoUt  for  exposed  situations  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  G(Md  and  Silver  varieties  being  very 
good.  Standards  are  also  grown  with  the  stoms  5  or  6  feet  high, 
suitable  for  planting  as  single  specimens.  Both  common  and 
Portugal  Laurels  are  largely  grown,  the  stock  being  about  120,000 
of  the  former  and  60,000  of  the  latter.  Noticeable  were  some 
good  standard  Portugal  Laurels  with  beautiful  round  heads, 
suitable  for  planting  npon  terraces,  where  they  are  very  effective. 
There  is  a  la^e  stock  of  Bhododendron  ponticum,  and  an  excel- 
lent collection  of  hybrids;  about  6000  are  annually  grafted. 
Bound-leaved  Privet,  Spirsea  salicifolia.  Broom,  and  Berberises 
are  grown  in  large  numbers  for  planting  as  cover  for  game. 


Amongst  the  Firs  Abies  Douglasii  is  largely  grown,  and  a  tall 
qaick-growing  Fir  it  is.  Amongst  Piceas  Nordmanniana  and 
nobilis  are  represented  from  seedlings  to  handsome  specimens, 
also  Wellingtonia  gigantea ;  at  the  same  time  every  new  and  rare 
kind  is  well  grown  and  cared  for. 

The  Nurseries  are  much  exposed,  and  in  consequence  the 
occupants  are  not  so  likely  to  be  damaged  when  planted  in  ex- 
posed situations,  as  is  the  case  with  hardy  shrubs  when  raised  in 
sheltered  positions.  Good  practice  in  these  nurseries  is  to  allow 
each  shrub  as  well  as  fruit  tree  ample  room  to  develope  into 
shapely  specimens,  which  can  never  be  the  case  when  they  are 
crowded  together.  A  thorough  system  of  lifting  is  practised  with 
all  plants  that  require  it,  and  many  are  annimlly  transplanted, 
especially  after  they  attain  a  saleable  size,  so  that  the  risk  of 
lifting  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  enormous  sale  renders  it 
necessary  to  move  up  the  plants  after  the  lifting  season,  or  a 
large  amount  of  land  would  be  unoccupied,  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case  in  the  Newton  Nurseries.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  the  grounds  were  clean  and  in  capital  order.  The  large 
seed  warehouse  is  in  Eastgate  Street,  and  the  farm  and  implement 
warehouse  close  to  it — Wm.  Babdnet. 


ARCHING  ROSES  OVER  WALKS. 

Wh£N  pruning  my  standard  Boses  the  winter  before  last  I 
left  two  strong  shoots  on  each  of  two  trees,  which  were  bent  over 
and  tied  to  a  strong  stake  about  6  feet  long  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  walk.  The  result  has  l>een  most  satisfactory.  Last  season 
every  joint  or  bud  started  and  bloomed  well.  One  was  a  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  and  on  this  arch  I  counted  at  one  time  this  summer  sixty- 
four  buds  and  blooms.  The  name  of  the  other  Bose  I  do  not 
know,  although  it  has  been  budded  about  five  and  twenty  years, 
and  the  result  of  many  inquiries,  for  the  name  only  adds  to  the 
confusion,  as  I  seldom  obtain  the  same  opinion  from  two  indivi- 
duals. Perhaps  you  could  oblige  me  with  the  correct  name,  for 
which  purpose  I  enclose  a  bun^  of  blooms.  This  has,  perhaps, 
been  more  pleasing  in  the  result  of  arching  than  the  Gloire.  At 
one  time  tiiis  summer  I  counted  no  less  than  196  buds  in  different 
staees  of  development  on  a  portion  of  the  arch  4  feet  in  length, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  are  over  sixbr  buds  looking  very 
bright  considering  the  severe  frosts  we  have  had. — J.  HiAH. 

[The  <' bunch"  sent  is  very  fine,  having  sixteen  buds  and 
flowers.  We  showed  it  to  Mr.  William  Paul,  who  recognised  it 
as  the  old  Bourbon  Bose  Madame  Desprez. — Eds.] 


THE  CHAMPION  POTATO  AND  ITS  RAISER. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this 
famous  Potato  are  being  so  keenly  canvassed  in  your  Journal,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  put  on  record  a  short  account  of  its 
origin  and  its  probable  effects  on  the  future  cultivation  of  our 
most  indispensable  root 

The  history  of  the  Champion  can  never  be  dissociated  from  the 
name  of  its  raiser,  Mr.  John  Nicoll,  formerly  gardener  at  Ochter- 
lony  in  Forfarshire,  and  at  present  Superint^dent  of  Arbroath 
Cemetery^  where  he  has  made  his  mark  in  the  splendid  way  in 
which  he  has  decorated  and  rendered  attractive  this  city  of  the 
dead. 

Mr.  Nicoll,  as  his  portrait  will  show,  is  a  gentleman  of  mature 
years.  His  amiable  and  obliging  disposition,  and  the  unassuming 
way  in  which  he  has  accepted  the  honours  justly  awarded  him, 
are  well  known  by  all  who  nave  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 
Not  so  many,  however,  are  aware  of  his  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  principles  that  have  already  issued  in  the 
production  of  at  least  one  national  benefit,  and  that  promise  to 
revolutionise  the  whole  system  of  Potato  cultivation  in  this 
country.  To  these  principles  I  shall  shortly  advert  While  others, 
have  usually  been,  in  the  production  of  new  varieties  of  Potatoes, 
aiming  at  a  type  where  form,  colour,  shortness  of  haulm,  and  in  a 
less  degree  quality  and  prolificness,  are  the  chief  points,  Mr. 
Nicoll  has  kept  steadily  in  view  a  type  that  would  withstand 
disease,  yield  laige  returns,  and  be  of  good  nourishing  quality. 
Those  who  criticise  the  Champion  i^m  a  show  point  of  view 
should  bear  this  in  mind,  and  remember  that  Mr.  Nicoll's  great 
aim  has  been  the  production  of  a  profiteble  field  rather  than  a 
garden  variety.  And  if  success  in  this  and  other  lands  has  so 
undeniably  indicated  the  Champion  as  "  the  poor  man's  Potato," 
it  is  safe  to  say  that,  spite  of  its  shaggy  growth  and  rough 
exterior,  it  may  be  hailed  as  the  progenitor  of  a  race  the  vigour 
and  prolificness  of  which  will  enable  us  eventually  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  dreaded  disease. 

The  Champion  was  raised  from  seed  gathered  in  1862  from 


(hre«  yarietiea  ol  Potatoea  planted  with  a  view  to  bybridisiog. 
Mr.  Nicoll  does  not  now  remetober  the  names,  but  thinks  they 
were  seedlings  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Pateraon  of  Dundee.     No 

E articular  care  was  taken  to  eneure  a  ipecial  cross,  fertilisation 
aiing  been  left  to  natural  means.  Since  then,  however,  Mr. 
Nicoll  has  taken  the  act  of  fertilisation  into  his  own  hands,  and 
has  non-  under  trial  a  number  of  promUing  rarieties  of  which 
the  pftientage  is  well  known.  The  seed  was  sown  atOrblcrlonr 
in  18<i3,  and  cren  the  first  jear  the  produce  was  in  some  caeca 
remarkabl;  fine.  Nuit  jear  the  collection  of  over  one  bun- 
died  soite  WBa  planted  with  a  view  to  selecUoD,  and  the  most 


promising  were  rescrred.  For  two  years  longer  Mr.  Nicoll  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  select,  In  November,  18f>G,  he  left  Oebtcrlony 
for  bis  present  situation,  and  from  want  of  accommo^iation  was 
reluctantly  obliged  to  divide  bis  collection  amouj;  several  of  his 
farmer  friends.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Robertson  ol  Newmill,  Forfar, 
contioned  to  grow  and  test  tho  produce  for  a  year  or  two  with  the 
result  that  one  in  particular  so  distinguished  itself  that  it  was 
given  to  tbe  world  under  the  name  of  Champion,  and  became  a 
source  of  wealth  to  Mr.  Robertson  and  not  a  few  of  tbe  farmers 
of  Forfarshire.  An  attempt  was  made,  evidently  under  misap- 
prelicnsion,  to  deprive  Mr.  Nicoll  of  his  just  credit,  but  he  ia  now 


admitted  to  be  tbe  nuser  of  tbe  Champion.  Seeing  tfaat  others 
had  reaped  tbe  profits  of  what  be  had  sown,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  wer«  found  among  hia  friends  aonia  generous  enongh  to 
oiganise  a  testimonial  in  hia  honoar,  but  it  is  sorprising  that  the 
amount  raised  wai  go  small— vis.,  a  gold  watch,  a  diamond  ring 
for  Mrs.  Nicoll,  and  a  purse  of  fifty  sovereigns.  This  was,  how- 
erer,  pretented  in  Januair,  1B79,  before  the  Champion  bad  earned 
its  chief  and  recognised  fame  as  useful  food  in  times  ot  famine, 
and  before  it  waa  awarded  a  first-clasa  certiticale  by  the  Royal 
Horticnltoral  Society  for  its  disease-resisting  properties  and  good 
quality  when  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Carter  k  Co.  Had  the  testi- 
moniid  been  proposed  a  yeai  later  it  would  donbtless  have  assnmed 
dimenaiona  of  a  national  character. 

But  Mr,  Nicoll'i  work  is  not  done.    He  baa  justly  earned  the 
position  of  au  authori^  on  the  Potato  question,  and  as  inch  wai 


called  on  to  give  evidence  in  Jnne  last  before  tbe  Committee 

appointed  by  tbe  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  Potato  failures  in  Ireland.  His  evidence  was  mainly  a  narra- 
ttve  of  the  history  of  the  CHiampion,  but  contained  many  hints 
derived  from  eiperience  as  to  the  best  methods  of  combating 
disease.  His  main  recommendation  was — and  he  for  one  con- 
eislenUy  follows  it— to  keep  on  raising  new  varieties  from  disease- 
resisting  parents,  and  with  a  special  view  to  hardiness.  He  did 
not  claim  for  tbe  Champion  total  immunity  from  disease  ;  indeed, 
he  warned  the  Committee  that  in  all  likelihood  it,  like  Paterson's 
Victoria  and  others,  would  soon  begin  to  fail  and  cease  to  be 
profitable  after,  perhaps,  twenty  years  of  public  life — the  years 
spent  in  propagation  and  selection  not  included. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Nicoll  has  been  engaged 
for  many  years  In  propagating  new  varieties,  but  In  accordance 
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with  his  honotirahle  charftcter  he  has  not  yet  jieHed  to  the 
temptation  to  pbu:e  any  of  these  hefore  the  public  as  worthy 
of  extenslTe  planting.  He  candidly  admits  that  for  yean  he  was 
baffled  in  his  attempts  to  produce  a  truly  meritorious  Tariety. 
He  has^  however,  hopes  that  the  produce  of  seedlings  of  recent 
years  may  result  in  one  or  more  Tarieties  worthy  of  general  cul* 
tiration.  Fbr  instance,  a  seedling  of  1878  has  thm  season  given  a 
calculated  result  of  no  less  than  26  tons  per  acre  under  garden 
cnitiTation^  and  15^  tons  under  ordinaiy  ti^rtment  in  the  field,  in 
both  cases  without  a  trace  of  disease  in  the  tubers.  Some  seSed- 
Imgs  of  1879  have  this  season,  under  ordinary  field  treatment, 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  from  6  to  11  tons  per  acre  respectively, 
while  the  produce  of  seedlings  grown  only  this  season  has  been 
from  1  to  2  lbs.  per  plant. 

The  experience  gamed  by  Mr.  Nicoll  in  his  work  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  less  experienced  aspirants,  and  may  be  briefly  summarised 
by  the  remark  that  from  all  we  know  of  Mr.  Nicoll  no  one 
would  rejoice  more  than  himself,  though  others  should  succeed 
better  than  he.  He  states  that  <'  Propagating  seed  from  the  seed 
apple  or  plum  must  always  be  very  uncertain,  as  Potatoes  are 
exceedingly  liable  to  s^rt,  perhaps  as  mudi^  if  not  more,  than 
any  other  plant  in  cultivation  whi^  i»  £!Own  fbr  seed.  Inseets 
are  not  the  only  natural  hybridisecsi  The  pdlen  grains  are  89 
very  small  and  light,  that  when  sfeaisB  from  the  enclosing  cells 
even  a  slight  breeze  of  wind  wonld  caorry  th^K  a  considerable 
distance  and  deposit  them  on  the  gamawd  sortee  oi  the  stigma, 
and  so  catise  great  variety  in  the  contents  of  one  plum.**  StUl  he 
is  not  certain  that  the  stigma  of  a  Uoom  that  has  been  fer^ised 
from  stamens  on  the  same  plant  wiH  uwdtate  %  variety  of  sorts. 
He  finds  that  the  Potato  bloom,  tbovgn  pmiisiliiu,  both  slamens 
and  pistil,  does  not  ripen  these  nfmnltimonslj  The  stigjo*  i» 
developed  and  fit  for  receiving  pdlen  beioM  the  vessels  aa  the 
anthers  are  opened  for  the  dischaigB  of  the  pcdien  graiaa.  Thus 
fertilisation  must  be  effected  from  older  towers  oo  the  same  or 
some  other  plant  by  pollen  conveyed  1^  tlie  wind  or  t^  agency 
of  insects.  Knowing  this,  and  the  proper  moment  lor  applying 
the  pollen,  Mr.  Nicoll  has  obtained  distinct  erosssa  bstiseen.  Cbs 
Champion  and  other  more  shapely  and  very  haidy  varietlBs^  such 
as  the  Magnum  Bonum.  Great  precaotion  needs  to  be  exercised 
in  keeping  the  produce  of  every  seed  thimmghly  distinct,  fbr 
the  produce  of  one  plum,  especially  if  naturally  fertilised,  may 
give  a  hundred  plants,  no  two  of  ii^tich  may  be  exactly  ,allke 
in  all  points.  Even  artificial  fertiliaation  does  not  secure  uni- 
formity, though  it  greatly  lessens  the  aatoial  ixMsfiaation  to  sport. 
The  general  type  of  the  future  Potato  is  aa  isaftt  fixed  in  the 
first  tubers  produced  on  the  seedling  pia&lif  aefc  ia  tke  seed  itself, 
bat  considerable  modifications  may  ha  Jaiaiai  §sm  during  the 
succeeding  four  or  six  years  ere  tW  l^ia  ha  feamaMai^  fixed. 
The  most  unpromising  seedling 
valuable  variety.  Coloured  eyes  wilS 
ncss  of  shape  become  toned  dowa. 
observe  the  Champion  itself  slowly 
not  nearly  so  coarse  in  root  and  ~ 
while,  on  the  other  hand, 
observed  reverting  to  their  ori 
were  those  occasional  plants,  the 
frosts  in  autumn  makes  them  coi 
fully  cultivated  for  a  year  or  two^ 
found  the  means  of  continuing  for 
hardiness  of  the  original — ^Williah  BaiTt,  Blairgowrie,  iVLff. 


PRUNING    LUXURIANT  ROSES  AND  VINES. 

The  other  day,  when  looking  over  an  amateur  rosarian*s  pets, 
a  plant  of  Jean  Bosenkrants  was  pointed  out  as  yielding  only 
wood  and  leaves.  The  season's  growths  were  at  their  base  thicker 
than  my  thumb,  and  the  general  appearance  of  these  stems  imme- 
diately suggested  the  reason  why  flowers  had  not  been  produced. 
Attltt-baseof  the  shoots  the  bads  could  soansely  be  seen.  At  the 
upper  part  of  the  shoots  the  bods  had  gradually  become  more 
ptomiaent)  till  at  the  ends  they  were  as  prominent  as  those  on  any 
of  the  other  Boses.  To  obtain  a  supply  of  blooms  next  season 
the  iipa  of  the  shoots  would  merely  require  cutting  oft ;  but  to 
make  a  permanent  improvement  at  least  one  dioot  would  need 
to  be  cut  well  in,  and  then,  instead  of  allowing  the  young  shoots 
to  grow  as  they  pleased,  their  points  woald  require  to  be  pinched 
oat  when  the  young  growths  had  attained  a  firm  ooaditiGa  at 
least  aoaie  inehea  alK>ve  its  base. 

I  have  had  a  similar  instaaoe  here  with  Gmpe  Vniea.  A  vinery 
planted  in  spring  with  weakly  canes,  from  wfcdch  I  expected  only 
comparatively  weak  wood,  have  given  us  some  caaes  where  there 
are  aeacoely  any  buds  at  the  base.  The  main  leaves  weie  ftmsed 
off  the  stems  at  tiie  end  of  Angast  and  the  beginning  el  Septim- 


ber ;  and  now,  instead  of  having  to  cut  tliecanes  down  to  within 
a  toot  of  the  ground  as  I  hhd  intended,  many  of  tAiem  win  have 
to  be  left  several  feet  in  length  in  order  to  secnre  a  good  leading 
bud.  The  lateraf  growths  near  the  base  wktbo  pruned  as  to  leave 
a  bud  to  start,  that  the  buried  buds  wiH  not  be  missed  in  the 
process  of  thickening  the  canes  equally  throoghout  Some  canes 
intended  for  fruiting  next  year,  the  laterals  St  which  have  been 
kept  regulariy  pindied,  present  a  great  contrast  with  the  perma- 
nent canes  in  the  matter  of  the  buds.  In  thie  case  the  bode  stand 
prominently  out  right  from  the  base  to  the  end  of  the  caaieK 
mmilar  cases  win  occur  to  many  who  have  had  practical  acquaint* 
ance  with  young  fruit  trees.  Plums  being,  perhaps,  more  given 
to  produce  this  growth  than  other  fruit  trees — at  least  in  the  case 
of  Plums  the  effects  are  more  exaggerated.  I  thought  a  note  on 
the  above  of  more  thui  passing  interest  just  at  presen^  when  the 
time  of  pruning  is  at  hand.  A  little  attention  to  pinching  in 
summer  wiU  always  keep  such  growths  away  ;  but  in  cases  where 
this  has  been  neglected  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  cutting 
them  back  merely  causes  a  continuation  of  the  evil,  and  in  the 
case  of  young  Qrape  Vines  be  most  likely  to  cause  a  weakly  grow  th 
iaatsad  of  (me  of  increased  strength.  ^E.  P.  6. 
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MAarcHsgnsB  fbuit  and  vegetable  markets.* 

Tan  was  when  this  market  was  dependent  upon  Cheshire  and 
the  LancaMie  bank  of  ^  Mersey  for  its  supplies  of  fresh  vege- 
tables and  firmts  ;  but  since  the  abolition  of  duties,  improved  steam 
navigation,  and  the  more  complete  development  of  the  railway 
system,  no  s|>ot  upon  the  earth's  surface  appears  sufficiently  re- 
mote to  deprive  the  teeming  populations  of  these  districts  of  its 
pfoihiiitlims. 

Btit  whilst  these  (Aan&es  have  proved  a  blessing  to  the  com- 
munity genexaQy  it  wiU  be  said,  probably,  that  they  have  tended 
to  the  injury  of  the  native  grower  of  many  kinds  of  agricultural 
and  horticaltnial  prodnce.  We  know  that  that  which  is  for  the 
public  g^Dod  is  oftentimes  temporarily  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  individuals.  K  is  net  the  province  of  the  writer  of  this  article 
to  point  out  any  remedial  measures  that  may  suggest  themselves, 
but  be  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  seems  pretty  certain  that 
the  only  change  that  can  bring  remunerative  pnces  to  the  English 
grower — if  they  are  not  now  so — lies  between  himself  and  the 
owner  of  the  soil  he  cultivates.  Diminished  crops  in  this  country, 
from  whatever  eaose,.  no  longer  mean  higher  prices  from  the  con- 
sumer. Abuttdaaee  in  aay  part  of  the  world  will  flow  into  the 
scarcity  of  aagr  siherae  surely  as  air  rushes  into  a  vacuum. 

Other  chaagin  have  afao  taken  place.  Ere  the  revolution  in 
the  sources  cf  aapflf  had  begun  the  growers  supplying  this 
market  biom^  tMr  gaeda  and  disposed  of  them  pei^nally,  now 
the  greafr  Imtk  mmibm  aaby  railway.  The  number  cf  carts 
laden  wiCii  tMr  uwasii^  paoduce  which  arrived  in  the  market 
on  the  nigit  otyHihg  tiie  8lh  of  August,  and  before  six  o'clock 
on  the  moaaiair  oi  SstaBBhy  the  9th,  last  year,  was  230.    Their 

be  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  supply 
"^t  market.  Very  few  large  growers 
;  Aey  are  generally  consigned  to  sales- 
•tuidings  in  the  market,  and  who 
of  &per  cent,  upon  the  sale  of  aU  goods 
flfatem  has  its  advantages,  and  perhaps 
seasional  disadTantages.  Doubtless  the 
owner  would  frequently  make  more  by  his  goods  if  be  personaUy 
attended  the  sale  of  them  ;  but  then,  to  set  against  this,  there  iA 
the  time  and  money  expended  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  and  there- 
fore, aU  things  considered,  he  is  induced  to  save  himself  much 
trouble  and  employ  the  salesman. 

In  laying  before  the  reader  some  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply 
I  will  begin  with  our  own  country. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  vast  quantities  of  flower- 
ing Broccoli  (erroneously  caUed  Cauliflowers  by  many  persons) 
are  received  from  Cornwall,  very  frequently  20  tons  per  day. 
The  Cornish  Broccoli  are  f6Uowed  by  extensive  supplies  fnmi 
the  midlands.  The  very  best  come  from.  the.  neig)iU5irfaQod  of 
Northampton. 

In  March  early  Radishes  are  received  extensivelv  foom  Wor- 
cestershire. One  salesman  has  sold  three  hn&dred  hampers  in 
one  day.  They  leave  Evesham  and  aeighbonxins  statioaa  in  the 
evening,  and  reach  Manchester  at  three  o'dock  the  toUowing 
morning  in  exoelleat  condition.  As  I  shall  freqoentlj  have  to 
mention  Evesham  as  a  source  of  supply  I  may  here  qnote  what  a 
writer  said  of  it  fifty  yeais  ago  :— 

<*  The  vale  of  Bvesham  is  celebrated  tat  the  extmme  xidmess 

•  Rxtncted  from  a  Prize  Bmy  by  Jbbn  FSge».pabItsb«<r  hf  ths  Royal  Van- 
cbetter.  LHirpool;  mA  If«rth  LanowMn-AgxfcuMaial  SSoiity  by  penaMto  of 
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«Bd  Urti^  of  its  soil,  whitfa,  by  the  sooosssfol  mode  of  ooltl- 
▼tttioQ,  pndttOQS  «srtier  and  moie  abnndsnt  crops  than  that  of 
any  other  paitof  iht  coontxy.  Hear  the  town,  on  both  sides  of 
the  rkwsj  Ui^  poztioiiB  ol  gineimd  hare  been  oonTerted  into 
Kazdtns,  imtieiiltiiiie  coostitatiag  the  diief  oecnpation  of  the 
labooring  class.  Aspangos  attains  an  unequalled  perfection  in 
the  soil,  and  is  extensive^  eolfivated,  and  y^ietables  of  every 
Jcind  are,  by  means  of  the  river  Avon,  oooToyed  henoe  to  tine 
{xnncipal  tosrns  in  the  sonoonding  distdot" 

Since  this  mm  wxklen  oapit^  sdeaoe,  and  industry  have 
enabled  tiis  gaKlenevs  of  the  prodootive  vale  of  Evesham  to 
inswoasmably  increase  their  oat-pot,  and  the  railway  has  come 
andaopersedsd  the  river  Avon  in  disteifaotiBg  it 

A  gMt  Baay«pring  Sadidies  axe  also  grown  at  Wallasey,  on 
the  Chesfaife  si4e  of  the  Mersey,  and  sent  to  the  Manchester, 
Liwrpool,  and  Yorkshire  markets. 

WflttetcwsB  has  become  an  article  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  As  aa  «u^  spring  salad  it  is  a  great  favourite 
thiooghont  these  districts,  and  ^  a  vearlv  increasing  sale.  It 
oomes  principally  from  OsCordshiie,  where  it  is  highly  cnltivated, 
and  fisMs  emptoymeat  lor  a  considerable  nmnber  of  peasants.  It 
is  cut  in  the  aftsmoon,  pot  on  the  train,  said  readies  the  Man- 
chester market  at  three  o'clock  the  followiog  morning.  Mai^ 
tons  are  sold  here  in  one  dav.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the  only 
8niq)ly  of  this  artide  to  Manchester  was  brougbt  in  a  hamper  or 
two  by  men,  wlio  gathered  it  from  the  Cheshire  ditches. 

The  fimt  supply  of  spring  Cabbages  comes  from  the  lar*£aaaed 
£vesham.  Thc^  are  followed  in  a  few  days  by  those  which  an 
grown  asonnd  London ;  then  come  the  Lincolndure  and  Ohsshise 
Cabbages,  and  those  grown  in  the  ne^hbonrhood  of  Wamngton. 

Aspuagns  is  now  plentifully  supplied ;  the  quantity  consumed 
iias  prob&ly  quadrupled  in  the  last  cdght  years.  One  salesman 
has  sold  a  hundred  hampers  here  in  one  morning.  Woreesteishire 
(Evesham)  and  JKforthamptonshire  ase  the  dii^  sources  of  supply. 

The  first  green  Peas  which  appear  in  the  market  oome  irom 
Algeria,  Bpcon,  and  France  in  the  ordemamed.  The  first  English 
from  Evesham,  the  next  from  Nottinghamshire,  and  lastly  from 
Yorkshire.  From  fliese  two  latter  places  ^e  supply  is  enormous. 
One  salesman  has  disposed  of  1500  sacks  in  one  oay.  The  quan- 
tities grown  in  Cttieshire  and  Lancashire  are  quite  insignificanct  in 
compariaso,  and  call  for  no  further  notice.  The  rule  is  to  mai^et 
Peas  the  next  morning  after  they  are  gathered.  If  ther  stand 
in  bulk  mcse  than  one  night  fermentation  sets  in,  and  they  are 
much  depreciated,  llie  rates  for  bikiging  green  Peas  to  Man- 
diester  from  Kottipghamrinre  are— for  2  tons  and  upwards,  Ifit.  id, 
pN  ton  ;  1  ten  and  less  than  2,  20*.  They  are  put  on  the  railway 
at  Kewark,  CoUin^am,  Swinderi^,  and  Bollston. 

From  Yxtfkshire— Burtdn-Salmon,  8elby,  and  neighbonihood, 
lU,  Sd.  Dor  ton ;  York,  ]2i.  id, ;  Milford  Junction,  I2s. 

I  should  have  previously  stated  that  the  rate  from  Evesham  is 
20#.  perton. 

In  all  cases  the  minimum  weif^ht  for  these  rates  is  2  tons,  and 
lesser  consignments  are  charged  higher  rates. 

Stz  thousand  five  hundred  sacks  of  Peas  have  been  pitdied  in 
the  Manchester  muicet  in  one  day.  J 

The^first  new  Potatoes  seen  in  the  market  come  from  France  m 
small  quantities,  and  are  always  dear.  In.  May  they  come  from 
Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  are  followed  1^  large  quantities 
from  Jetsey.  The  Jersey  Potatoes  have  very  gieaUy  improved  in 
-quality  in  the  last  few  yea»,aind  the  sale  of  them  has  consequently 
madi  incieased.  From  the  small  beginning  of  a  few  badcet^ 
twice  a  week  the  tmde  has  grown  to.mssiy  tons  daily.  One  sales- 
man lias  sold  40  tens  of  them  in  one  day.  The  Jersey  aoe  closely 
foUowed  by  Che  <*  Ormskirk  Pmk^eyes."  Of  all  eariy  Potatoes 
these  «n  probably  the  very  finest  filMvonred.  For  many  yean 
their  production  was  ezdiwivdy  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers 
and  cottagers  occupying  ibe  disfrict  lying  between  Southport  and 
Liverpoal ;  but  of  late  yean  tiieir  estivation  has  extended 
through  South  Chedbire,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Warrington 
away  to  Bdnham-o*-th*-HaL  Much  care  is  required  and  bestowed 
upon  their  production.  Th^  are  kept  iiidoon  till  they  have 
sprouted,  and  then  are  oarefnUy  planted  in  ^  botts,**  over  whidi 
atraw  mats  are  laid  dvring  tlie  night  and  on  «eld  days  to  shield 
them  from  the  frost  These  svpfdies  are  followed  by  those  grown 
en  both  hanks  of  the  xis>er  Mersey,  chiefly  between  Warringtom 
smd  Barton.  Vast  quantities  of  excellent  late  Potatoes  are  alas 
aeoeived  from  North-west  Lancashire  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  ooonty  in  which  the  tober  was  first  grown,  after  its  iatiodBO- 
tion  into  Bngiand,  "has  never  «aoe  shown  it  «ny  neglect  The 
onee-popilar  *<  Flnke  "  Potato  was  niied  fsom  seed  by  John 
Tuner,  a  laboorar  on  the  Langley  Hill  Farm,  4it  Btndi,  near 
Middleton.  It  km  now  fiaUan  quite  oat  of  Isfwur,  and  is  but 
sparsely  grown. 


All  through  the  winter  large  quantities  of  Potatoes  are  received 
from  Yorkshire,  from  Lincolndure,  and  from  Scotland.  Most  of 
these  are  those  known  as  the  '*  York  Regent,"  than  which  no 
better  late  Potato  need  be  grown.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  Quantity  of  Potatoes  broaght  into  Manchester  in  a  year, 
bat  as  all  the  populous  towns  by  which  it  is  surrounded  draw 
tiMir  supplies  from  it  the  total  quantity  must  be  immense. 

Bedde  the  great  fruit  and  vegetable  market  at  Sbude  Hill  there 
is  an  extensive  Potato  market  on  the  premises  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  in  Oldham  Road.  This  market 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Railway  Company,  vrho  pay  the  Corporation 
£1600  per  annum  for  the  privilege  of  holdmg  it  Under  the 
agreement  Potatoes  and  Curots  <mly  are  permittAd  to  be  sold 
here,  and  none  but  those  which  arrive  by  the  C(mipany*s  line. 

Tl^  largest  quantity  of  new  Potatoes  brought  into  the  market 
at  Shude  Hill  in  one  wedc,  from  1870  to  1879  inclusive,  has  been 
as  follows  :-— 

Loads  or  ifreroim. 

1S70.     187L      ISrS.      1878.      ISTS.      1879.      1876.      1877.      1878.      I87f. 
S1,000    MifiOO    18.800    19,100    IBjTM    18,800    18,|000    14.800    nfiW    88.980 

That  the  home  grower  of  this  popular  and  useful  article  of  food 
has  not  a  monop^y  of  its  growth,  however,  the  following  figmns 
will  testify.  They  are  copied  from  the  Government  return  for 
1877.  I  have  been  unable  to  preoore  last  year's  return,  but  I 
believe  the  quantity  to  have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  that  in  1877. 
I  learn  from  a  private  sooroe  that  the  quantity  ^pped  from 
Hambuig  alone  last  year  was  4,692,270  cwts. 

YSAn  1877— Vkon 


Germsaj 8,888,600  cwls. 

UbOmaA    729;»41     » 

Belgium  938,031     ^ 

Fraooe 8/^78488    „ 


Portugal 88,019ewts. 

ChMuiel  IilMMlB    86«,)451     M 

Malto   68^58     ,. 

Oaiwds 84J66    » 

making  a  total  of  7,929,226  cwts. 

The  following  are  the  rates  for  carrying  Potatoes  to  Manchester 
from  many  of  the  places  named  '.—Belgium,  lis.  per  ton  ;  Ham- 
buig, 22<.  6d, ;  France,  36«. ;  Jersey,  60#. :  St  Halo.  50ff. ;  Ayr- 
shire and  district  2U.  Sd.  to  28#.  id, ;  Perth  and  district  25t.  to 
27^.  6d. ;  Goole,  lU.  lOd.;  Hull,  ia#.  U. ;  Keadby  and  Crowle, 
12«.  2d. ;  and  Holbeach,  16#.  6d. 

Cheshire, — Delamere,  Bit,  Sd, ;  Mouldsworth,  5s, ;  Manby,  9«. ; 
Hdsby,  9^. ;  Tarvin,9«. ;  Mobberley,  Is.  lid, ;  Enutsford,  7«.  11^. ; 
Plumbley,  8s.  id. ;  Northwich,  8#.  9d. ;  Hartford.  8#.  6d. ;  Cud- 
dington,  7«.  6d, ;  and  Wallasey,  8#.  id, — (iSoyoZ  Agri4mltural 
Sooiety^s  JJoumal,) 

NEW  AND  OLD  VABIETIE8  OF  POTATOES. 

We  have  had  a  great  addition  to  the  number  of  new  varieties 
of  Potatoes  of  late  years,  respecting  the  merits  of  which  all  per- 
sons are  not  of  the  same  opinion ;  some  praise  while  others 
condemn  the  same  Potatoes.  I  can  only  account  for  this  difFer- 
enee  of  opinion  by  attributing  it  to  variation  of  soil,  situation,  and 
method  of  cultivation.  Much  as  I  approve  of  new  introductions, 
not  only  of  Potatoes,  but  of  other  veg^bles  that  may  be  really 
^tieneficial,  I  should  like  to  see  in  the  new  something  superior  to 
the  old.  Now  in  new  introductions  of  Potatoes,  without  looking 
for  superior  quality,  I  should  foe  glad  to  find  one  that  could  eqmd 
a  Jersey  filue  or  a  Dunbar  Regent  for  high  quality.  There 
are  sevciral  old  varieties  that  are  really  superior  to  any  which 
have  been  raised  of  late  years.  The  highest  quaKty  will  always 
command  the  best  price  in  the  mariiet  therefore  we  must  con- 
sider the  new  varieties  as  novelties  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
continue  raising,  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  some  day  be  fortunate 
and  find  one  of  our  seedlings  that  will«qual  in  quality  those  that 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  supersede.  Our  patience  and  dili- 
gence have  been  great,  but  at  present  we  ean  only  congratnlate 
oursdves  that  we  have  been  trying  for  upwaids  of  forty  years  to 
raise  new  varieties  without  having  succeeded  in  producing  one 
that  will  compare  in  quality  with  some  that  were  in  daily  use 
before  we  began.  We  have  obtained  many  useful  varieties,  I 
admit,  but  f^  that  have  made  their  marie  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view  like  the  York  Begents,  FlfHces,  and  Dunbar  Regents. 
When  we  shall  be  enabled  to  announce  that  oar  new  introduc- 
tions have  obtained  a  better  reputation  and  a  higher  standing 
than  those  tiiat  we  have  discarded  we  aliall  be  enabled  to  report 
C. 


HOLIDAY  NOTES. 

In  continuation  of  the  notes  taken  during  my  holiday  tour  I 
now  send  a  short  descriptive  aooount  of  Irentham  and  Keele. 

Thisbemg  perhaps  tbe  best  known,  if  only  by  name,  I  give  it 
precedence  as  one  of  the  best  sduxds  in  the  kingdom  for  thomgUf 
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practical  horticnlture  in  all  departments.  From  an  architectural 
point  of  view  Trentbam  also  stands  pre-eminent,  for  it  is  eaid  to 
have  the  finest  front  in  Europe.  Whether  this  be  true  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  admiration  I  felt  when  some 
joars  ago,  after  walking  through  the  woods  and  country  lanes 
from  Keele  and  having  traversed  the  greater  part  of  Trcntham 
Park,  a  gentle  sweep  of  the  drive  brought  the  Hall  in  full  view. 
It  would  be  impossiole  for  me  to  adequately  descwbe  its  beauties, 
and  as  I  am  neither  a  landscape  painter  nor  architect  I  will  not 
attempt  to  do  so. 

As  this  paper  contains  notes  only,  I  shall  only  mention  what  I 
thiak  is  likely  to  be  of  most  interest  to  your  readers,  for  a  full 
description  of  Trentham  would  require  half  the  Journal.  Flower 
gardening  was  at  one  time  a  great  feature  there,  but  it  is  no 
loQger  carried  out  as  it  used  to  be,  although  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  Mr.  Stevens  could  undoubtedly  render  it  as  good  as 
he  did  in  times  past  were  the  means  forthcoming.  The  plant 
houses,  however,  contain  abundant  treasures.  In  one  of  the 
stoves  near  to  the  bothy  were  some  grand  specimens  of  Laelia 
autumnalis  2  feet  and  more  in  diameter,  in  teak  baskets  and 
suspended  within  a  foot  or  18  inches  of  the  roof  glass,  and 
shaded  only  from  strong  sunshine  by  means  of  sprays  and 
boughs  of  Yew,  thus  giving  them  the  nearest  approach  to  natural 
shade.  For  size  and  vigour  I  have  never  seen  their  equals. 
The  compost  they  were  in  was  of  the  roughest  description,  con- 
sisting of  fibry  peat,  lumps  of  charcoal,  and  sphagnum ;  stag- 
nation was  quite  impossible.  Out  of  doors,  partially  shaded  by 
trees  and  shrubs,  were  two  dozen  extra  strong  plants  of  Lapageiia 
alba  in  pots  14  inches  in  diameter.  These  I  understood  were  for 
sale.  The  fine  specimen  Camellias  in  the  large  conservatory  were 
in  the  most  robust  health  and  well  set  with  buds.  There  was  also 
a  fine  example  of  the  charming  Luculia  gratissima,  which  pro- 
duces its  huge  trusses  of  fragrant  blossoms  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sion during  the  winter  monUis.  This  plant  should  be  more  gene- 
rally cultivated,  as  anyone  who  can  grow  Camellias  well  could 
succeed  with  it.  The  other  permanent  occupants  were  Seaforthias, 
Chamserops,  Latanias,  Rhcxlodendrons,  Roses,  Acacias,  Bamboos, 
and  Hcdychiums,  all  in  a  healthy  condition. 

The  large  Odontoglossum  house  contained  hundreds  of  0.  Alex- 
andne,  many  of  uiem  in  flower  and  all  first-class  varieties, 
O.  cirrhosum,  0,  Pescatorei,  0.  triumphans,  0.  hastilabium,  0.  ci- 
trosmum,  and  0.  nebulosum  in  large  numbers.  Mr.  Stevens  has  a 
remarkably  good  variety  of  Bpidendrum  vitellinum  which  he 
grows  extensively  ;  the  colour  is  unusually  bright,  and  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  waxy  texture.  Pleione  lagenaria  (Indian  Crocus)  is 
well  grown  at  TrenUiam,  as  are  also  Calanthe  Veitchii,  C.  vcstita, 
Barkeria  Skioneri  and  B.  spectabilis,  Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  Wardi . 
anum,  and  D.  Devoniannm.  The  copings  in  the  new  plant  stove 
are  very  tastefully  decorated  with  Panicum  variegatum  and 
Adiantnm  cuneatum  placed  alternately,  the  effect  viewed  from 
either  end  being  most  charming.  Tabemaemontanas  are  evidently 
great  favourites,  for  good  specimens  are  to  be  seen  by  dozens 
growing  luxuriantly.  Amateurs  who  are  fond  of  QardcniaF,  but 
are  not  successful  in  growing  them,  should  give  this  plant  a  trial ; 
the  soil  suitable  for  Gardenias  will  grow  Tabemasmontanas  to 
perfection.  Adjoining  the  stove  and  separated  by  a  glass  partition 
IS  a  new  aquatic  bouse,  containing  a  tank  in  the  centre  40  feet 
long  by  8  wide  and  3  deep  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Nelum- 
biums  and  Nymphasas.  Nelnmbinm  speciosum,  the  Sacred  Bean 
of  the  Egyptians,  was  producing  its  lovely  rose-tinted  flowers 
in  succession.  One  was  open  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  and 
measured  12  inches  in  diameter  ;  after  flowering  the  capsules 
are  very  interesting.  Anyone  possessing  a  stove  may  grow  it  if 
they  choose,  as  the  beautiful  peltate  leaves,  of  a  rich  metallic 
green,  only  reach  the  height  of  4  feet.  One-half  of  a  36-gallon 
cask,  or  a  No.  1  pot  with  the  drainage  holes  plugged  up,  will 
hold  sufficient  soil,  which  should  be  composed  of  loam,  decayed 
manure,  and  grit  or  sand.  Water  should  be  added  as  the  leaves 
develope  until  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  vessel ;  requiring  plenty  of 
light  they  should  only  be  shaded  from  ver^  bright  sun.  Nymphtea 
csBrulea  and  N.  rubra  were  also  in  flower  in  the  same  tank. 

The  range  pa^^llel  to  the  last  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
Tomatoes,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers ;  the  latter  had  stems  more 
like  old  Qrape  Vines  than  Cucumbers,  they  were  so  thick  and 
knotted.  Planted  on  hillocks  as  they  are  there,  and  in  soil  rich 
and  lumpy,  a  soddened  state  of  the  border  is  nearly  impossible. 
Melons  are  grown  in  the  same  way  when  not  in  pots,  the  soil 
being  heavier  in  character :  the  variety  principally  grown  is  the 
old  and  well-tried  Trentham  Hybrid.  The  noted  glass  cases, 
or  covered  walls,  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Fleming,  contained 
a  number  of  fine  Cherries,  Plums,  Figs,  Qrapes,  Peaches,  &c., 
excepting  the  unheated  portion  of  the  gla«  wall  devoted  to  the 
latter,  where  the  fruit  was  scarce  owing  to  the  imperfectly  ripened 


wood  of  the  previous  autumn.  The  fruit  in  the  heated  section 
was  plentiful  and  exceedingly  fine.  The  crops  of  Grapes  in  the 
vineries  were  not  so  good  as  I  have  seen  them  at  Trentbam  in 
August  The  early  bouses  were  cleared  of  their  fmit,  and  the 
Vines  rapidly  losing  their  leaves,  the  wood  being  thoroughly  well 
ripened.  Mr.  Stevens  has  for  some  years  furnished  the  back 
walls  of  many  of  the  vineries  with  Camellias,  where  they  flower 
very  freely ;  anyone  having  the  back  walls  of  vineries  unoccupied, 
and  who  require  an  abundance  of  Camellias  for  cutting,  should 
adopt  the  plan.  Bananas  have  a  house  to  themselves  alx>ut 
CO  feet  in  length  and  about  18  feet  wide,  and  are  planted  out,  a 
constant  supply  of  fruit  being  kept  up  by  succession  plants.  Mnsa 
Cavendishii  18  «iie  kind  grown.  The  old  aquatic  house  contained 
fine  plants  of  Alocasia  metallica,  A.  macrorhiza,  and  some  good 
Crotons.  The  roof  and  pillars  were  draped  and  festooned  with 
the  old  but  ever  beautiful  Cissus  discolor ;  the  walls  of  the  tanks 
were  furnished  with  Selaginellas  in  a  dense  carpet  dotted  with 
good  plants  of  Caladium  argyrites  plunged,  thus  forming  an  edging 
of  a  very  pleasing  kind. 

Out  of  doors  were  a  number  of  Strawberries  in  pots,  which  for 
health  and  vigour  could  not  be  excelled,  and  I  was  informed  that 
the  only  stimulant  they  had  was  night  soil  in  the  compost  Thia 
is  a  hint  for  growers. 

KEfeliB    HALL. 

Keele  Hall  has  long  been  famous  for  first-class  Grapes  and  its 
grand  Holly  hedge.  Under  the  skilful  management  of  that  able 
and  respected  horticulturist,  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Hill,  these  gardens 
assumea  a  prominent  position  amongst  the  best  of  the  country ; 
nor  are  they  receding  from  that  position,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
work  being  done  by  their  present  excellent  Superintendent  Mr. 
J.  Wallis,  who  gained  much  of  his  experience  with  his  predecessor 
Mr.  HiU.  The  early  Peach  house  was  never  in  better  condition 
than  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it.  To  say  the  trees  were 
in  good  condition  would  be  faint  praise  ;  they  were  superb,  n«t  a 
trace  of  red  spider  or  scale,  every  leaf  healthy,  and  every  shoot 
in  its  proper  place ;  no  crowding  of  bearing  wood  (the  stumbling- 
block  of  too  many  of  our  otherwise  excellent  gardeners),  nor  yet 
any  waste  of  space,  but  each  shoot  so  placed  that  its  leaves  do 
not  interfere  with  or  overshade  the  leaves  of  its  neighbour,  thus 
allowing  free  play  of  air  and  light  upon  the  leaves,  shoots,  and 
last  but  not  least  the  embryo  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Kot 
one  inch  of  the  spacious  trellises  was  unoccupied,  and  the  trees 
were  furnished  from  top  to  bottom  with  wood  of  uniformly  ex- 
cellent character.  It  is  only  due  to  Mr.  Wallis  to  place  iMa  on 
record,  for  I  have  never  seen  Peach  trees  so  good  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  The  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  the  later  nouses 
were  bearing  good  crops  of  fruit  of  great  size  and  excellent  finish  ; 
b'pecially  noticeable  were  Noblesse  Peach  and  Imp^ratrice  Nec- 
tarine in  the  Peach  case.  The  Cucumber  and  Melon  pits  con- 
tained good  crops,  and  in  another  pit  was  a  fine  batch  of  Eucharis 
amazonica  plunged  in  leaves  and  producing  their  lovely  white 
flowers. 

Mr,  Wallis  is  busily  renovating  the  Vines  and  Vine  borders, 
lifting  and  replanting  such  as  are  likely  to  give  satisfactory 
returns,  and  planting  young  Vines  in  other  cases.  Those  that 
were  planted  last  year  have  borne  several  fine  bunches,  and  have 
furnished  the  house  with  good  bearing  wood  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  old-established  Vines  have  carried  crops  this  year  equal  to 
those  of  preceding  years;  indeed,  if  there  is  an^  perceptible 
change  in  their  condition  it  is  for  ^e  better,  which  is  veiy  credit- 
able to  Mr.  Wallis,  considering  the  work  they  have  done  in  the 
past  under  the  manipulation  of  that  champion  Grape-grower  Mr. 
Hill.  The  Black  Hamburghs  were  very  conspicuous  for  their 
regularity  of  bunch,  large  size  of  berry,  and  for  the  intensity  of 
their  colour  and  beautiful  bloom.  Gros  Colman  was  also  well 
grown  and  particularly  well  colouied  for  the  time  of  year  (August). 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  had  an  exquisite  amber  colour,  the  colour 
so  often  coveted  but  so  seldom  obtained  before  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. I  may  here  remark  that  the  piecemeal  system  of  making 
Vine  borders  is  carried  out  here,  and  one  that  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  in  your  columns,  for  it  is  even  now  common  to  see 
new  Vine  borders  made  to  their  full  extent  at  once,  a  practice 
that  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned  whether  the  boraer  be 
inside  or  out,  It  may  here  be  contended  that  where  the  border  is 
more  or  less  below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  ground  an  open 
"pit"  is  undesirable,  which  I  grant ;  but  I  reply  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  excavate  at  any  time  more  than  a  foot  over  and 
above  the  space  intended  to  be  filled  with  new  soil,  and  this  foot 
of  space  I  would  strongly  recommend  to  be  left  open  if  possible 
to  Uie  full  depth  of  the  border,  not  only  as  a  means  of  drainage 
but  as  a  means  of  ab'ration  of  the  border,  but  if  it  cannot  be  left 
open  let  it  be  filled  with  the  roughest  of  clinkers  and  brickbats 
and  covered  over  thinly  with  soil. 
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Tbe  CMinelliM  were  in  good  heallh  and  well  wst  with  bnds.  I 
noticed  OD  the  roof  of  tbe  Camellift  honee  a  large  plant  of  Tac- 
sonia  Van-Volzemi  beailng  haadredB  of  ita  haiKMome  flowers, 
asd  a  qaantitjr  o(  fruit  !a  all  etagei  of  dSTelopment.  1  bave 
Dever  seen  thia  TacMaia  ia  ancb  liiie  coodition ;  its  ripe  fruit  tcMj 
be  used  for  dessert  hj  tbose  who  prefer  fruit  of  a  pronoaoced 
acidulated  character.  I  also  remarked  at  the  front  of  one  of  the 
Peach  case*  a  batch  of  the  brilliant  Lobelia  cardinalia. 

The  ribbon  border  in  tbe  kltcben  garden  waa  verj  beautiful, 
tbe  linea  beine  foroied  in  the  foUotriag  order  commencing  neit 
the  path  — Viola  latea,  V.  Ferfectioii,  Pela^ooiain  Waltbun 
Seedling,  Dac^lu  glomerata.  Dahlia  Zelinda,  and  tbe  back  row 
coniiBted  of  Tritoma  Dvaria,  Hollyhocks,  and  Dahlias  of  laller 
growth  plkced  altematelj  ;  tbe  border  viewed  from  either  end  had 
a  meet  ehannlng  cSect  Tbere  are  beds  in  another  part  of  this 
garden  devoted  to  a  few  old-ftuhloned  flowera,  sach  as  Fentstemons, 
Carnations,  Uignonette,  NemophiUs,  Candytuft,  Bweet  Wiliiams, 
Caloeolaria  amplezkaollB^  Pansies,  he.  A  few  jards  further  on 
and  just  onttide  the  dressed  grounds  is  the  dull,  the  descent  into 
which  ii  b7  tODgb  steps  and  well-worn  narrow  paths.  The  beaat; 
of  tliie  spot  ampir  repays  a  visit  where  Lastreas  and  Ptcrises, 
AthTTinm^  and  ffcolopendriums,  CBmptulu]a^  Brambles,  &c.,  all 
grow  and  commingle  in  natural  luiuriance.  Tbe  quietness  of  the 
place  aoggeats  the  spot  for  reSection  and  repose.  Returning  to 
tlie  nearest  part  of  uie  dieawd  grounds  a  subterraneous  pasiaKo 
and  a  bridge  of  a  carriage  way  lead  to  the  flower  garden  at  tho 
front  of  tbe  house.  The  principal  beds  and  chain  borders  were 
filled  with  tbe  osnal  kinds  of  plants,  and  looked  as  pretty  as  could 
be  wished.— J.  U.  8. 


TsB  planting  of  fruit  trees  shontd  be  followed  up  as  the  condition 
of  tbe  soil  permits,  tor  from  the  superabundact  raio  strong  soils  can 
scarcely  be  planted  with  adrantnge.  If  the  weather  continues  unfa- 
Tourable  it  is  better  to  defer  plauting  nnUI  spring,  otherwise  autumn 
planting  is  preferable.  The  weather  has  also  been  nnsnited  for 
other  work  in  conneotioa  with  fruit  trees,  especially  root-pruning,  an 
operation  that  is  best  performed  before  the  soil  has  quite  lost  the  heat 
imparted  to  it  by  tho  stin.  Csrefal  root-pruning  or  lifting  the  roots 
of  OTer-lniariant  and  consequently  untruittul  trees  is  beneScial, 
while  weakly  trees  may  tie  restored  to  a  healtbj  condition  by  having 
the  roots  brought  nearer  the  surface,  and  encouraged  by  supplying 
saitable  soil,  such  as  turfy  loam,  in  which  they  can  be  laid.  If 
the  soil  be  heavy  a  portion  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  road  scrapings,  or 
other  gritty  material  may  be  added  with  advantage,  but  where  the 
■oil  is  light  heavy  loam  and  marl  may  be  employed.  In  selecting 
young  trees  for  planting  it  is  cf  the  greatest  importance  to  obtain 
varieties  whicb  are  known  to  succeed  well  in  the  locality,  as  there  are 
both  Apples  and  Pears  which  are  eicollent  in  the  north  and  midland 
coantie8,1jnt  rot  satisfactory  in  the  aoath,  and  rict  rtrid.  Pruning  of 
Apple,  Fear,  Flum,  and  Cherry  trees  should  now  be  proceeded  with 
whenever  tbe  weather  is  favourable,  so  as  to  have  work  of  this  kind 
in  as  forward  a  state  as  practicable,  instead  of  deterring  such  work 
until  spring,  when  other  work  irill  he  pressing.  Pmning  Gooeeberry 
and  Currant  bushes  should  be  proceeded  with  as  opportunity  offen, 
and  a  dressing  of  manure  may  be  pointed  into  the  soiL  Fig  trees 
against  walls  often  suffer  in  severe  winters  if  left  unprotected.  They 
eboubl  therefore  be  nnfasteued  from  the  wall,  tbe  branches  being 
tied  up  loosely  In  bandies  and  covered  with  clean  straw  and  mats,  or 
the  trees  may  be  thatched  with  straw  or  bracken,  withont  re- 
moving the  branches  from  the  wall ;  bnt  in  either  case  the  border 
containing  the  roots  must  be  well  mulched  with  littery  manure, 
run  IT  KODBES. 

Ptaeliei  and  Iftelariita.—I'bv  whole  of  the  earliest  forced  trees 
having  been  propsrly  dressej,  the  branches  secured  to  the  trellis, 
and  the  house  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  latter  may  be  closed  at  tbe 
middle  of  the  month,  bnt  air  mnst  be  freely  admitted  ia  mild  weather 
or  when  the  temperature  is  over  60°.  Do  not  employ  flra  heat  except 
to  aiclode  frost,  as  the  slower  tho  tieea  an  eioited  the  stronger  will 


be  the  blossoms.  The  inside  border  must  be  made  thoroughly  moist 
by  an  application  of  water,  or  in  the  case  of  weakly  trees  of  liquid 
manure,  and  it  will  be  advantageous  to  render  it  tepid.  The  ontsids 
border  must  be  well  protected  with  litter  or  dry  fern,  having  wooden 
sbntters  or  tarpaulin  on  the  lop  to  throw  off  wet  and  prevent  the 
materials  from  being  blown  about.  Trees  intended  to  tra  started 
early  in  tbe  year  should  have  all  necessary  dressing,  cleaning  the 
house  and  keeping  it  aa  cool  as  possible.  The  lights  may  remain  off 
until  serere  weather,  as  thia  will  insure  complete  rest  for  the  trees, 
and  prevent  the  undue  eiciUment  which  not  untrequently  occnn 
when  tbe  roof  lights  are  fixed.  Trees  in  succession  and  late  houses 
are  retaining  their  foliage  longer  than  osual,  although  the  wood  is 
apparently  ripe  and  the  bnds  prominent  and  abundant ;  bnt  no  further 
delay  shiHild  take  place  in  lifting  and  replanting,  it  being  imporUnt 
that  these  operations  be  oompleted  promptly  alter  the  wood  is  snlfi- 
ciently  ripened.  The  tiees  will  then  soon  be  ready  tor  the  final 
pruning— «  very  insignificant  affair,  as  with  proper  disbadding,  and 
allowing  only  those  shoots  to  grow  for  future  bearing  that  can  be 
fnlly  eipoaed  to  light  and  air,  there  is  little  need  for  the  knife  at  the 
final  winter  thinning.  We  have  not  shortened  a  shoot  for  many 
yeaiB  of  Peach  or  Nectarines  grown  under  glass,  and  the  shoots  b  to 
6  feet  in  length  will  afford  a  fruit  at  every  foot  length  to  near  the 
point  withont  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  aiie  or  quality.  The 
practice  of  catting  back  tbe  shoots  to  10, 15,  or  18  inches  at  most 
is  now  fast  falling  into  disuse.  The  great  point  in  Peach  culture 
is  the  thorough  eipoanre  of  the  growth  to  the  mataiing  influence  of 

fij*.— Trees  in  pots  intended  to  furnish  ripe  fruit  in  April  should 
be  at  once  placed  in  position— pillars  of  loose  bricks  being  erected  to 
stand  the  pots  on,  so  ai  to  bring  them  up  to  the  required  height  in 
the  pit.  A  good  body  of  fermenting  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  must  be 
introdnced  between  tbe  pedeatils  and  brought  up  around  the  base 
of  the  pots,  bnt  the  heat  there  and  at  the  sides  of  the  pots  mast 
not  exceed  75°,  replenishing  the  leaves  from  time  to  limo  to 
maintain  the  bed  at  the  proper  level.  The  fermenting  material  will 
economise  fuel,  produce  a  moist  genial  atmosphere  aa  well  as  mild 
bottom  hMt  tor  the  roots,  and  a  tooting  msdium  highly  favourable 
to  the  awelling-ofl  of  ths  crop.  If  the  trees  are  in  small  pots  they 
may  be  placed  on  the  antfaee  of  the  bed,  and  as  the  beat  declines 
plunge  them.  The  temperature  should  be  kept  artificially  at  55°  by 
day  and  60°  at  night,  ventilating  freely  at  Go".  Damping  will  only  be 
necessary  on  fine  days.  Trees  in  succession  houses  should,  when 
leafless,  recdre  attention  in  pruning,  an  operation  reqniring  some 
judgment.  Trees  with  the  root*  restricted  to  small  borders,  it  at- 
tention is  given  during  growth  to  stopping  and  thinning  the  shoots, 
will  need  little  pruning,  whilst  thoss  that  have  a  good  mn  of 
trellis  and  the  rooU  not  so  restricted  will  ususlly  require  a  good 
thinning  at  the  upper  part  of  the  trellis  annually.  Bemove  all 
elongated  spnn,  reserving  where  desirable  thoae  which  ai«  short- 
jointed  and  fruitful.  The  trees  should  after  pmning  be  loosed  from 
tbe  trellis  and  waahed  with  a  brush,  taking  can  not  to  injure  the 
embryo  fruit,  thoroughly  cleaning  and  it  necewiary  painting  the  house. 
Point  over  the  border  lightly  with  a  fork  and  remove  the  loose 
material,  giving  a  top-dressing  ot  manure  about  3  inches  thick.  It 
the  trees  have  been  lifted  tbe  removal  ot  the  surface  soil  will  not  be 
necessary.  The  houses  should  l»  freely  ventilated  at  all  times  except 
during  froet. 

PLAKt  Boirsis. 

ifignonit^e.—Tha  to  do  well  in  tbe  winter  season  reqniree  a  light 
situation,  otherwise  it  becomes  weak.  The  plants  intended  for  early 
flowering  must  be  regularly  tied  np,  placing  neat  stakes  to  the  prin- 
cipal shoots.  Watercarefolly,affordinginppli«a  only  when  neoessary, 
providing  those  flowering  or  well  advanced  with  a  night  temperature 
of  M°,and  SO' In  tbe  daytime.  Bucceesion  and  late. flowering  plants 
should  have  plenty  of  air,  and  no  mora  water  than  will  keep  them 
from  flagging,  too  much  water  and  a  close  atmosphere  being  destnic- 
dve  to  tbe  plants. 

SlioiB  Pilargmimu^Keep  shew  varieties  aa  near  the  glass  aa 
poesible,affordingthem  plenty  of  air.  Have  them  as  dry  at  the  roots 
as  ts  consistent  with  their  safety,  to  prevent  their  making  sappy 
growth,  over-loxnrianm  not  beios  nearly  so  productive  ot  bloom  aa 
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solidified  i^wth.    Tie  out  the  shoots  neatly  as  they  lengthen,  and 
destroy  aphides, 

KOT£S   ON   VILLA   AND   8UBUB6AN   OABDENING. 

KITGHBR  GABOBV. 

LttyingAn  Breecoli, — ^After  haring   twice   sncoessirely   lost  the 
greater  portion,  and  in  some  instances  the  whole,  of  the  Broccoli 
crops  during  the  past  serere  winters,  many  will  be  inclined  to  take 
some  precantionB  against  a  recnrrenoe  of  the  destmction.    This  Ib 
all  the  more  neoessaty  seeing  what  coarse  snccnlent  growth  has  been 
made  by  the  BrocooU  and  other  members  of  the  Brassica  family  this 
season.    The  part  most  susceptible  of  injury  by  frost  in  the  Broccoli 
are  the  long  exposed  stems  ;  protect  these,  and  the  number  of  fataUtiee 
will  be  considerably  diminished  if  not  altogether  prerented.    There 
are  sereral  ways  of  doing  this,  all  of  wSdeih,  howerer,  will  materially 
reduce  the  size  of  the  heads ;  but  then  small  Broocoli  are  better  tiian 
neoe— many,  indeed,  prefer  waaSX  heads.    The  most  laborioos  plan, 
but  whiA  is  recommended  especially  when  1^  plantations  are  mudi 
scattered  about,  is  to  lift  the  whole  with  as  good  balls  of  earth  about 
the  roots  as  pemble,  and  to  bed  them  all  in  together  where  they  can 
be  conreniently  and  roughly  protected.    The  site  selected  «hoidd  be 
perfectly  open,  and  if  the  soil  be  at  all  poor  should  hare  a  quantity 
of  deeayed  manure  worhed-in  as  the  process  goes  on.    Oommenee  by 
first  opening  a  rather  deep  and  sloping  trench,  then  lay  in  the  plants 
so  as  to  faoe*either  the  north  or  west  rather  closely,  and  to  such  a 
depth  as  to  insure,  their  being  buried  up  to  the  crowns,  with  the  soil 
thrown  from  the  next  trench.     The  rows  of  plants  should  be  well 
up  together,  but  the  crowns  oug^t  not  to  overlap.    The  last  trench 
opened  to  be  filled  with  the  soil  wheeled  away  from  the  first  made. 
The  roots  should  hare  the  soil  with  the  manure,  should  this*  also  be 
used,  packed  rather  firmly  about  them,  and  into  this  they  will  soon 
spread.    The  advantages  of  bedding  together  is  that  it  admits  of  the 
crowns  being  also  protected  with  bracken,  rough  litter,  or  other  light 
material  should  aerere  frost  appear  imminent.    Yeltoh's  Autumn  and 
Bnow^  Winter  Broooolis  are  much  liable  to  injury  by  frosts,  the 
former  variety  especially ;  and  some  or  all  of  these  may  with  advan- 
tage be  bedded-in,  either  in  the  open  ground  or  in  large  frames,  and 
be  protected  with  mats  or  lights  as  the  case  may  be.    The  rows  of 
other  varieties,  if  those  in  charge  are  dubious  about  the  wisdom  of 
lifting,  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  heeled  over  iHiere  growing,  the  only 
notable  exceptions  being  Osbom's  Wliite  and  similarly  dwarf^grow- 
ing  varieties.     Oommencittg  at  the  northern  side  of  a  row,  take 
out  a  large  spit  from  near  the  first  plant,  distributing  this  when  the 
plant  win  be  laid,  then  thnst  in  the  spade  to  its  fall  depth  on  the 
oppoAte  side,  and  about  9  indies  from  the  plant,  and  steadily  bring 
the  handle  forward  so  as  to  force  the  head  of  the  plant  on  to  the 
little  mound  of  soil  previously  fonned.    Work  the  surronnding  soil 
up  to  the  ball,  then  take  another  spit  of  soil  from  the  front  of  the 
plant  next  in  tiie  row,  and  with  this  cover  the  stem  of  the  previously 
moved  plant,  going  on  in  this  maimer  to  the  end  of  each  row.    In 
this  instance  Uie  dieok  to  the  growth  is  less  perceptible,  a  good  ball 
of  earth  being  easily  movied  with  the  roots.    Bafnd  thawing  is  very 
injurious,  and  it  is  to  prevent  this  that  the  plants  are  made  to  slope 
to  the  north  and  away  from  the  direct  rays  <^  the  sun. 

Cau/{^otcyr«.— Any  of  these  that  have  formed  heads  may  be  lifted 
and  bedded*in  in  an  open  shed,  or  be  hung  up  in  a  cellar,  and  in  either 
instance  will  keep  for  some  weeks.  Much  iojory  has  already  been 
done  to  them  by  frosts,  and  now  that  the  winter  has  apparent^  set 
in  no  risks  should  be  run  by  leaving  them  to  grow  to  their  full  size 
before  lifting.  The  autumn-sown  plants  pricked-ont  in  boxes  or 
frames  should  not  require  much  protection  for  some  time,  and  ought 
to  have  the  lights  off  them  on  all  fine  days,  and  plenty  of  air  at  other 
times  in  order  to  prevent  them  making  much  delicate  growth. 

li0MiMi.--These,  again,  that  are  to  be  winterod  in  fMoies  should  be 
kept  as  hardy  as  possible.  Th^  aie  really  haidier  than  many  are 
aware,  and  the  market  gardeners  in  the  south  hi^ve  daring  the  peat 
month  put  ont  lai;ge  breadths,  principally  of  hardy  Green  Cos 
varieties,  with  eveiy  oonfidence  in  their  power  to  withstand  moij  kind 
of  weather  that  may  be  experienced  during  the  winter.  Lnxariant 
giowth  is  qniol^y  damaged  by  frost,  hot  this  may  easi^  and  shonld 


be  checked  by  transplanting.     They  vequhre  to  be  planted 
firmly. 

OKBBKHOUaiB   AVD    FRAJfBS. 

Gkine$e  PrimmloM.—'Tbme  ace  now  eommendag  to  brigfatHi  the 
greenhouses  and  conservatories.  To  bring  out  their  oolovrs  and  to 
'Strengthen  the  trusses  of  bloom  give  them  a  light  warm  position  (a 
swing  shelf  near  the  glass  suits  them  in  this  respect),  and  weak  liquid 
manure  occasionally.  Kuch  moisture  about  the  roots  and  a  low 
temperatuse  is  very  likely  to  cause  them  to  canker  at  the  oolkr,  thte 
iMing  followed  by  a  loss  of  tiM  lower  leaves  and  mitimataly  «f  tbe 
plants.  They  must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry,  the 
secret  of  success  being  to  give  a  thorough  watering  when  dry,  regular 
or  daily  driblets  doing  the  mischief. 

Perrios  C|fc/amea.— Kuch  of  the  £or^;oing  also  applies  to  tkessu 
They  should,  at  all  evente  till  they  are  nearly  at  tbsir  best,  be  etthnr 
arranged  in  grasps  on  a  light  aiiy  stage,  or  be  jilaoed  on  a  ahsif  w&m 
the  glass.  If  in  the  front  rows  among  the  ordinary  oecupaats  of  tiie 
house  they  are  very  liable  to  become  spindly,  weak,  and  Insect- 
infested. 

Zonal  P4aiy0i»MiM«.iStnrdy  {dants  both  of  the  single  and 
double  flowttring  varietieB  thai  have  been  specially  prspared  are 
very  effective.  Keep  them  in  a  dry,  open,'wann  position,  and  they  will 
continue  flowering  for  a  long  time ;  and  do  not  supply  water  too 
freely,  as  that  will  induce  strong  growth  at  the  expense  of  the  bloom. 
Standards  are  really  the  best  for  winter  flowering,  ttmply  because  of 
their  being  well  elevated  and  exposed,  cauring  the  formation  of  most 

BrowalUa  cfate.— Plants  of  this  are  now  at  their  best,  the  light 
sprays  of  small  bright  blue  flowers  being  verf  eOective  aaaiig  the 
Pelargoniums  and  Salvia  splendens.  When  cutting  the  Browallia, 
and  also  the  Salvias  for  vases,  cut  over  a  whole  plant  at  a  time, 
which  will  induce  them  to  push  up  a  seoond  crop  of  bloom.  They 
will  also  be  encouraged  in  this  by  an  occasional  use  of  liquid  manure. 
If  a  genial  temperature  is  maintained  with  the  help  of  a  little  fire 
heat,  so  as  lo  prevent  the  temperature  from  falling  below  63°  in  the 
daytime  and  from  45^  to  60*  by  night,  all  the  foregoing  will  bloom 
much  more  freely,  and  other  kinds  will  be  forwarded  eonsideia'bly. 
Solanum  Capsicastrum  ought  also  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  little  fire 
heat  to  properly  ripen  their  fruit.  Tepid  water  should  always  be 
used  in  a  warm  house. 

Cinerarias  and  Calceolariat.—'TheBe  will  still  thrive  in  frames,  but 
must  be  carefully  protected  from  frosts.  Perhaps  the  best  place  for 
them  now  is  on  a  cool  bottom  well  away  from  the  hot-water  pipes 
(the  latter  especially  will  do  well  on  shelves  near  to  the  glass),  in  a 
house  where  no  fire  heat  is  given  beyond  enough  to  keep  out  froet. 
Any  Calceolarias  yet  in  seed  pans  may  be  potted  off  and  others  be 
shifted  on  before  they  are  much  rootbound,  or  otherwise  they  will 
fiower  prematurely.  A  few  of  the  latest  Cinerarias  may  yet  reorive 
another  shift ;  they  are  sometimes  very  useful  in  6-inch  pots.  Bnun 
the  pots  carefully  and  use  rather  light  loamy  soil.  Avoid  shading 
either  kind  with  other  plants,  and  also  crowding,  and  attend  well  to 
the  watering. 

Violets  and  Auriculas  thrive  under  much  the  same  conditions  as  the 
preceding,  crowding  and  fire  heat  being  injurious  to  both.  Do  not 
allow  them  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  and  pick  off  all  decaying 
leaves. 

Fuchsias. — Old  plants  that  have  flowered,  and  which  are  reqidrod 
to  bloom  early,  should  now  be  partially  dried  off,  but  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry  or  they  will  not  start  freely. 
Place  them  where  th^  will  be  cool  but  safe  from  frost,  and  not,  ••  la 
often  the  case,  beneath  stages  exposed  to  the  drips  from  other  plants* 
Plants  from  cuttings  struck  in  August  shoiild  now  be  shifted  Into 
6  or  7-inch  pots,  and  be  placed  near  the  glass  in  a  house  with  a  tem- 
perature of  4SP  to  Ur^,  Tie  up  and  stop  the  leading  shoots  aeoordSng 
to  the  habit  of  the  variety. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 


Thomas  lAxton,  Bedford.— Z.ut  qf  New  Peas, 
Francis  and  Aiviur  Dickson  A  Sons,  The  Upton  Nurseries,  OhMtst; 
— OoDtafayw  ef  JPbriMC  and  Ormtme«lal  Trves. 
Bkikmm  A  Eobinaen,    ~   ^ 
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Addrew  (#.  JRlf>.~Th*  addrew  yon  z«qidr»  to  ItouB.  Arnold  &  Sons, 
8f  aad  Si»  Wf^flmltlittold,  Loadoa. 

Books  (J7.  MarliH,  Airit).— There  is  no  single  work  paMisbed  in  Bngland 
<ha*  ftrUr  treftti  on  ■II  the  sobJeetB  joa  mnition,  bat  mnch  of  tho  information 
Toanqdi*  DMJ  ba  cMatoedfhun  tlie  loUoning  i—Ftacton'sBolMdcal  DioMooBiy, 
Johnson'^  Qftroenen'  Dictionary,  and  the  TreMory  of  Botany.  ▲  good  work  of 
wgftwioe  fortbeayiMBfiaiof plantaisfitoadel'aNoiBeiiQiftlorBotRdoiu.  (C.  F.). 
— ^There  ia  no  book  pnbUahed  such  aa  you  appear  to  require,  bat  the  anli^t  to 
which  yon  refer  shall  hare  onr  attention.  (IT.  i?.)>— "The  Batable  Fongnsea 
of  €h«ii Britain"  nnhUabed  at  this  oAoe^  prioe  7<. 6<i»  ooatetaa  »  nomber  of 
eoknired  plates  of  uw  most  important  edible  spedes. 

Climbers  fdr  a  Small  ConMnratory  (E.  A.).^lMsmeeriM  rosea  and 
Mm,  PaesMora  otfroleo-rsoemoea,  and  a  Kartchal  Nid  Rose  win  be  soitaUe. 
Tacsania.yan>yolJMmi  and  T.  ex<mieoais  are  free-growing  and  efleotive  climbers ; 
and  Tery  beantifkd  are  snch  free-growing  Faohatas  as  CoraUlna  and  Lustre  when 
ttnined  t#  aroef. 


(/dM»>.r— Yew  hooee  will  not  aei'inianHiilale  men  than  eight  VInea, 
the  two  at  the  ends  being  18  inches  from  the  glass,  and  the  others  8  feet  apart. 
The  Blaok  Hantangh  will  prore  by  £hr  the  most  satiBteotary,and  we  shonld  sot 
l^t  many  others.  ▲  good  white  companion  for  it  is  the  Backland  Sweetwater, 
vines  do  not  sacoeed  well  on  back  walls  when  the  roof  is  shaded.  Ton  may  tiy 
tbs  Biaek  Hsmboiff  h  and  Alicante. 


WUtow  on  Basas  (CBr«r2nMnmi><— Washoald  srons  the  plants,  removing 
the  foliage,  and  dress  the  branches  with  sniphnr  made  into  a  paint  wiUi  a  sola- 
tSoB  of  soft  soap.  A  Uttla  clay  and  lime  mar  be  added  to  mafee  themixtors 
adhere,  and  if  the  oelonr  is  too  light  it  may  be  darkened  with  soot.  Apply  the 
ndztnre  with  a  soft  bmrii. 

Horn  BhaTtegs  (J.  i>.).->They  are  TalnaUe  for  mixing  with  the  soil  of 
PelaigoBiama  and  all  plaata  needing  maanrial  aid  ;  if  oaed  too  frss^f ,  howarer, 
they  promote  the  growth  of  foliage  at  the  expense  of  flowers.  ITsed  in  the  same 
pnportton  asbosM  aoaal  the  ssaults  ass  similar. 


(/.  (HbtotO^—Yoa  hanw  eihleaHy  a  fcse-loaaitag 
form  of  this  plant,  and  also  a  good  one,  for  the  flowers  ssnt  an  Terr  line,  eq>eci- 
aDy  when  we  ooitaider  the  plant  has  been  flowering  sinee  Harch  10th,  and  is 
likely  to  oontiaoa  for  an  indefinite  time.  Your  mode  of  cnUoMia  good  aa  well 
as  therarie^. 

Erratum.— By  a  printer's  error  the  name  "Mattot's*  Fearmain  Apple 
Mpean  in  the  report  of  the  Pomolegical  Meeting  at  Hersfbrd  on  page  418 ;  it 
shonld  have  been  printed  **  Mabbof  s  "  Fearmain,  a  rariety  that  is  bemg  distri- 
buted by  Mr.  George  Paul  of  Oheshnnt. 

Tim  far  Wall  (O,  W.,  (5«nef(ir>.— Yon  cannot  plant  a  mon  nsefnl  Tariety 
than  the  Brown  Torksgr.  Mix  plenty  of  lime  mbbish  with  the  Mil»  and  make  it 
Tery  firm  to  prevent  luxuriant  growth. 

Fotatoos  (/.  S.  2>.).— The  Crystal  Palace  Kidney,  Bdgoott  SeedHng,  Hnnting- 
dOBsirin  Kidney,  nsaeonsfield  Kidney,  and  Yorkshire  Hen  sn  all  forasof  the 
Lapetone  Kidney,  and  haye  no  doubt  been  selected  from  it  by  dilTerent  cultiTators. 

Ezhiblttng  Applas  (A.  Maw).— It  you  write  to  Mr.  Barron,  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswicl^  London,  he  win  supply  yon  with  all 
information  for  snbmitting  them  to  the  Fmit  Committee.. 


Tinas  Ontside  the  Hoosa  (A  C<matant  Reader),— It  is  important  that 
the  wood  of  the  Tinea  be  well  matured,  and  then  they  may  be  safMy  turned  out- 
side  the  houss^  especially  if  they  an  protected  with  hay  banda  during  revwe 
weather.  Prune  them  immediately  the  leaves  have  ftdlen.  When  placed  in  the 
heose  in  the  spring  they  must  not  be  submitted  to  a  stove  temperature  at 
flxst ;  Wfi  at  night  will  be  quite  sufficient  until  the  buds  have  fairly  started. 

Ths  Vegatabls  Insect  {Deodar).— It  is  probable  that  what  yon  term 
**  an  insect  whieh  buries  itself  in  the  earth  and  snbeeqnently  becomes  a  perfect 
plant"  is  the  Cordyoepa  or  Sphsaria  Robertaii,  of  New  Zsaland,  which  is  known 
then  aa  *'the  vegetable  caterpillar."  It  was  figured  and  fully  described  in 
No.  88]«fnLjDadv.»  which  yoa  can  obMn  fnm  this  oOoa  post  fne  f or  f^  in 
stampa. 

Vina  Roots  (C  B,  I£.),—U  you  will  inform  us  in  what  respect  your  Vines 
an  ss*laliM.tory  stating  the  condition  of  their  growth  and  fbUege,  and  of  what 
ingrsdienta  the  border  is  oompoeed— we  shall  be  better  able  ta  soggsat  the 
cause  of  the  slight  Injury  of  the  roots.  If.  however,  you  think  the  Vines  are 
aflsetedwitbtlie  PhyUoxara  we  caa  tnionByoB  thai  then  anna  symptoms  of 
that  pest  on  the  roots  now  befon  us. 

RalmlldlnB  Walls  (A  Oardenery—Wt  never  undertake  to  give  estimatea 
of  the  cost  of  work  of  aay  ktod,  as  this  necessarily  varies  in  differrat  districts. 
No  onecan  detenninathaooet  of  suoh  altenUoas  without  seeing  them,  and  yoa 
cannot  do  better  than  inrite  two  or  three  other  builders  to  examine  the  walls 
and  anhnit  teoden  for  tMr  rsstomtion :  yan  win  than  get  the  warit  done  at  the 
loweat  coat,  which  we  presume  is  what  you  require. 

Fmit  Troas  (IT.  W,  A.),— it  you  will  state  the  number  of  trees  or  varieties 
yon  reqnln  wa  win  name  aome  that  we  think  wm  be  suitable ;  without  thia  inform- 
ation yoa  will  pecoeive  that  we  are  not  able  to  give  yoa  a  pcedn  and  satidiactory 
repty,  as  we  Should  peiplex  you  if  we  named  many  mon  varieties  than  you  wish, 
aad  diasypoint  yoa  if  we  old  not  name  suflBoieBt.  Tha  Psar  yon  hava  sent 
shaU  be  examined,  and  the  name  given  if  possible. 

IHnas  for  FlantbiB  (Jamea  BeUim).—Th9  foUowlng  advice  of  an  ex- 
ceBMt  eaitlvataf  wm  answer  vaor  <|oestioa^-^  Those  who  intend  ]4hnting  a 
vfaMy,  and  who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  young  Vinee,  shonld  pmrohase  them 
at  onoe  fnm  a  reapeetaUe  nursenrman,  and  pay  the  highest  price  fbr  them ;  a 
sfattUagertaosaaedintheprloeolaVina  must  be  considend  a  smaU  mattsr 
in  oompariaon  with  having  a  large  number  of  faflureBfrom  plimting  badly-grown 
caass.  Tfeoea  who  rash  to  the  oheapewt  morhet  fbr  their  goods  generally  par 
DOB^  ia  the  end.  When,  the  planta  an  ssat  homa  they  uonld  be-  kept  antU 
planting  tfane  lii  a  ooolhonn  when  froat  cannot  Injun  them.** 

Fottl&g^Ultttm  aoratom  (^.  Hdttr^^Ttaa  ths  plmt  oafioi  ths  pot, 


and  remove  as  mnch  soil  aa  yoa  can  withoat  in|nring  the  raota.  Aa  the  bnlbs 
•n  small,  7-iach  pota  wiU  be  suffleiently  laige.  Drain  them  wdl*  and  on  a 
eompoat  of  two  parte  U^it  tor|y  loam,  oae  pact  sandy  psat,  and  onapartlesf 
soil  or  old  oow  duag,  with:  a  free  admixtan  of  sharp  saad.  Pot  so  thai  ths 
crown  of  the  bulb  may  be  about  an  indi  below  the  rim  of  the  pot»  and  when  tha 
plant  has  made  a  shoot  a  few  inches  high  top-drees  with  rich  compost.  Keep  the 
piaata  safb  ftom  frost,  and  the  soil  only  just  moists  but  when  the  plant  is  groW' 
ing  freely  and  flowering  water  copiously.  It  cannot  ban  too  l^ht  or  airy  a 
pooiUon. 


Oparaatkna  Intana  iC.  U,  Ma9tr)t-^9  wen  unable  to  asoertain  the 
name  of  the  q)eeimeB  yoa  aeat  in  time  for  the  last  issue  owing,  to  the  flowsss 
being  ina  great  wsaasn  fadet^  but  from  oanfol  examinatioaof  each  cbsraoten 
aawen  disoemiMe  we  beUan  it  is  the  AmaxyUidaoeooa  plant  named  abova. 
Ris  a  native  of  Sontik  Bofopehaad  is  first  recorded  in  cultivation  in  Bngland 
idwut  the  olflse  of  theeizteeath  century.  It  is  fignnd  in  Mn.  Loudon's '*Flowex 
Garden."'  IPoroaieivation  in  bordan  then  an  few  autumn-flowering  planta  of 
its  daas  that  eqpnd  it.  Altimngh  so  old»  it  ia  not  sa  oommon  aa  mi^  ba 
expected. 


Brtobtsjia  Japonioa  (AwrvaX— The  speduien  yon  sent  was  a  leaf  of 
Bridbotrya  japonica,  the  Japanese  Loqoat,  an  everpaen  tree  indnded  in  the 
natnnd  order  Bosacea,  and  cioeely  allied  to  the  genus  Mespilns.  The  fruit  is  about 
the  siae  of  a  huge  Gooaebeny,  yellow  and  downy,  semewhat  Tesembling  tha 
Apple  in  flavour,  though  Sir  Joeeph  Banks  considered  it  etmal  to  the  Mango* 
As  the  name  implies  it  is  a  native  of  Japan,  whence  it  was  introduced  about  a 
hundred  yean  ago.  In  the  southern  counties  of  Bn»laad  it  soooeeds  weU 
trained  to  a  wall,  a  south  aipect  being  particularlyfavourabie^  but  further 
nortii  the  protection  of  a  greenfaouM  is  requistte.  The  flowen  an  pcodneed 
eariy  in  the  yeas. 

DestroTins  Slags  (^  Lad;^  (7ard<n«r).— Slugs  an  easily  reduced  in 
numben  if  simple  meana  an  adopted  at  tbe  right  time.  Fresh  strong  dry 
guano  wiU  kiU  slugs,  aa  also  wiU  IMily  slaked  lime,  but  old  lime  has  little 
effect  on  them.  It  is,  howevor,  obviously  no  uw  applying  either  the  Ume  or 
guano  in  the  daytime  when  the  slugs  are  rssting  in  thefar  haunts,  but  the  dusting 
should  be  done  about  an  hour  after  dark  when  they  are  feeding  or  in  ssarch  of 
food,  and  then  af  ain  at  daybreak  during  mild  weather.  SmaU  heaps  of  breware* 
graina  and  bran  laid  on  the  beds  will  be  covered  with  slugs  an  hour  or  two  after 
dark,  and  a  covering  of  lime  and  salt  wiU  destny  them.  By  persevering  with 
this  practice  alnga  may  be  considerably  decreaaed  in  numbers.  If  slnga  and 
grubs  eat  the  bnlbs  in  the  soil  each  bulb  ought  to  be  surrounded  with  sharp 
sand  and  wood  aahea. 

Dastroylnf  Earwigs  (/dm).— If  yon  refer  to  page  SSS  of  the  issue  of 
September  9th,  1880,  you  will  find  Mr.  Abbey  has  proved  that  if  about  8  oza.  of 
nicotine  soap  are  dissolved  in  a  gaUon  of  water,  the  solution,  when  applied 
with  a  STringe,  instantly  kills  aU  the  earwiga  that  it  reaches.  Syringe  your 
rustic  trellis  thoroughly,  and  any  solution  ftdUng  to  the  ground  wocdd  have  the 
eflEect  of  checking  the  movemanta  of  slags  then  alao. 

Bspaliar  Traas  Cankered  (/*.  /.)w— In  aU  probability  if  you  cut  the  tree 
down  as  you  propose,  and  also  replant  it  in  good  soil,  the  future  growths  wiU  be 
healthy.  It  would  be  better,  however,  to  transplant  the  tree  this  year,  only 
partly  cutting  it  down  by  removing  the  most  cankered  portions,  as  the  foliage 
of  next  summer  would  incite  root-action,  and  that  being  insured  yon  may  thea 
cut  the  tree  down  next  autumn.  We  have  seen  cankered  treea  rendered  healthy 
by  replanting  and  judicions  pruning  without  cutting  them  down  entirely ;  but 
perhapa  your  tree  ia  too  ssrlonslyafbetad  to  be  nnovatad  in  this  manner. 

Trantmant  of  Vapoatliaa  (Ada).— It  is  probaUa  that  the  oannof  the 
shoots  decaying  is  too  low  a  temperature  and  excessive  stagnant  moisture. 
Nepenthes  are  nativea  of  tropical  swampy  regions,  and  consequentiy  though 
requiring  abundance  <rf  moistun  they  also  need  a  moderetelv  high  temperature. 
It  should  be  as  equable  as  ponible,  about  IV*  being  suitable ;  rather  lower  in 
winter,  bnt  not  below  ev>  if  poesibis,  and  on  no  aooeont  below  60^  to  enann  tha 
health  of  the  phmts.  They  shonld  be  provided  with  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat 
and  sphagnum  weU  mixed,  and  if  grown  in  pots  these  must  be  dfidently  drained ; 
bnt  as  little  depth  of  soil  ia  necessacy  the  planta  thrin  weU  in  baskets  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  an  arohed  house  or  stove.  Supply  water  moet  freely  during 
growth  and  in  hot  weather,  but  at  this  tin&e  of  year  much  less  is  required. 
Syringing  the  growth  and  foliage  is  also  beneficial  during  the  summer,  or  at 
other  times  in  clear  warm  weather,  provided  it  be  done  eariy  in  the  day. 


Fallan  Laaraa  (/.  (7.).— If  your  Conifen  an  healttiy  wa  should  let  the 

leaves  remain,  as  you  do  not  object  to  their  appoaxance.  They  will  not  absorb 
all  the  rain  that  fiJIs  during  the  winter  months,  whiles  as  yon  observe,  they 
keep  the  soil  moist  and  cool  in  summer,  and  exelude  frost  in  winter ;  they  have 
also  a  manurial  value  suitable  for  the  trees.  If  the  specimens  are  not  healthy 
yoa  may  rsmove  the  leaves  ssid  spread  firesh  soil  and  manun  on  the  space  they 
occupied.  The  leaves  would  be  useful  if  dug  into  tha  ground,  especially  if  it  is 
heavy,  intended  for  Potatoes. 

Plants,  Roses,  and  Ononmbers  (r.  JT.).— We  presome  yon  hava  a  stage^ 
in  tbehouaethatianotshaded  with  thaCucumben,  and  also  shelves  near  theglaw 
In  such  positions  you  may  grow  all  the  plants  you  name,  also  Achimenes,  Budw- 
rises,  Panaratiums,  Glaxlaias^  Amaryllisea  (HippeaatRani),  Poinssttla%  Bo- 
phorbia  jacquini«flora,  BpiphyUums,  Gardenias,  Oesnsns,  and  nearly  aU  stove 
plants  having  ornamental  foUaga.  Few  plants  besides  Ferns  wiU  succeed 
beneath  the  Cuoombera.  Thehanee  wUlbetoobotfortheMac^chalNielBose; 
but  at  Lambton  Castle  Mr.  Hunter  grows  snch  Tea  Boees  as  Isabella  Sprung 
Duobess  of  Edinburgh,  Safrano,  Niphetos,  Madame  IWoot,  and  Vicomtsow 
de  Cazea  planted  out  in  a  trough  of  rich  soil  at  the  back  of  a  Pine  stove,  when 
they  form  quite  a  hedge,  and  produce  hundreds  of  flowen  during  the  winter 
months.  Yon  might  try  the  expariuMnt  on  a  smaU  scale  if  you  particularly 
desire  to  have  Roses  in  the  bouse,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  you  wiU  succeed  so 
wen  as  snch  a  good  ganteser  as  Mr.  Hunter  does. 

Manariag  Roses  (/dba).— Pig  manure  la  exoaBent  fm  pladng  over  tha 
roote  of  standard  aad  other  Boees  in  the  open  ground  at  thia  ssasonof  the  year. 
Spread  it  8  inches  thick,  and  as  far  as  the  roots  extend.  If  yonr  Boeea  are  not 
growing  satlrfactofily  you  may  sprinkle  the  soil  lightly  with  the  ndxtnn  of 
poultry  manun  and  soot  befon  the  othermanun  »  applied;  it  may  also  be 
appHed  to  Boees  and  moat  other  cropa  during  showerj  weather  in  qalng  wHb 
gnat  advaataga. 

▲oada  pnbesoens  (i/r«.  (7my)d— This  spadea  is  b7  no  means  common* 
and  if  this  reany  is  the  one  you  have  it  might  be  inweassi  by  either  layen  or 
cattinga»  bnt  the  latter  is  the  better  and  aBnenOly  the  mon  auttemfiil  mode  of 
increase.  The  young  half-ripened  growths  should  be  selected  for  the  purpoee^ 
prapadng  them  aimitarly  to  other  oatMngs^  aad  iaasrt.  tham  tn  a  oampoat  of 
finely  sifted  loan  and  abundance  of  sUver  sand  in  a  weU-dralned  pot.  Cover 
thapotwtthabanglMi»aadphmgaltin  a  propagating  flmnsia  a  tenpnators 
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DeitrorltiB  Thrip«  <C.  F.).— Wbcn  plants  are  «•  mutli  lofesl^ 
pesb.    il!  1L(  plints  slioiild  be  epongod  with  a  soliitinn  of  Gisliurat  to 


ompoflt ;  tbe  pola  bI 
an  Ineectlcide, « 
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itlrpating  tbe  Inaceld,  or  i 
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lot  i>nt  any  marVs  on  the  tpeclniena.     The  hiifbly  coloored  r 
lambtedoD  Deui  Am,     The  other  two  m  do  not  Iraim-. 

Hamas  of  PlallMC/.  tr.  Ojffcn)— Tiioipccimen  waara?  mc 
UoDHM.    (O.iMj.—Oponmthaa  Intent.    See  the  reply  li>  ~  C.  IT.  1 
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BREEDS  OF  CATTLE  ADAPTED  FOR  DAIRY 

FAEUING. 

(CmdnMd/rOT.  page  426.) 

Although  we  have  preTionslj  entered  into  some  details  con- 
Dected  irith  tbe  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle  ai  well  as  their 
daily  management  we  bave  Etilt  various  comments  to  malce  upon 
the  eame  subject.  It  is  notorioiu  tbat  the  experiences  of  dairj 
farmers  nre  often  contradictory,  arising  from  causes  which  can- 
not be  here  all  enumerated.  Oar  remarks  wUl,  bowcTer,  be 
bated  upon  oar  experience,  and  also  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
best  daily  fanners.  Sometimes  ne  hare  heard  the  remark  tbat 
surely  snch  small  matten  of  detail  cannot  all  be  essential  to  dairy 
management  To  tbis  we  reply  that  they  are  necessary,  and  it 
is  in  neglecting  them'  Ibat  many  failures  occur. 

The  regular  breeding  of  cows  is  so  important,  not  only  for  a 
regular  supply  of  milk,  but  the  quantity  of  it  also,  tbat  nothing 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  continuous  breeding  which  it 
is  possible  to  prerent  by  judicious  atlcntion.  In  some  herds  cows 
do  not  breed  again  until  their  calves  are  weaned  ;  in  otbers  it 
makes  no  difference.  Tbe  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
saggestion  that  it  is  the  companionship  of  the  cow  and  her  calf 
i«ther  than  the  fact  that  the  cows  are  not  hand-milked  that 
delays  their  breeding ;  it  follows  therefore  tbat  the  calf  sbonld 
be  removed  early  from  the  dam.  In  the  case  of  heifers,  however, 
which  anckle  calves  during  the  first  year  they  shonld  be  allowed 
to  do  so  only  twice  a  day,  and  at  the  nsnal  time  of  band-milking. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  some  of  our  best  cows  ought  to  be  milked 
three  times  daring  tbe  twenty-four  hours  instead  of  only  twice, 
for  the  flow  of  milk  is  often  checked  or  cannot  be  retained  in  the 
ndder,  and  is  therefuro  wasted.  We  had  an  instance  in  our  dairy 
of  Ml  Aldcmey  cow  which  for  a  time  produced  sofflcient  milk  to 
make  11  lbs.  of  butter  per  week ;  but  we  believe  that  IS  or  more 
pounds  might  have  been  made  if  the  cow  had  been  milked  three 
times  instead  ol  only  twice,  as  tbe  milk  often  passed  away  in  a 
wasteful  stream  before  tbe  time  of  milking.  Hand-milking  is 
frequently  very  imperfectly  done,  and  becaoiie  the  back  teats  of 
the  udder  nsuallj  yield  most  milk  they  are  oftentimes  milked  out 
first ;  but  practically  both  teats  should  be  milked  simultaneously, 
and  tor  want  of  this  precaution  wo  olten  notice  that  the  front 


part  of  the  udder  yields  bat  little  milk,  and  the  udder  falls  down 
behind  into  what  is  termed  a  can-bagged  udder.  This  alteration 
of  the  shape,  it  is  contended,  diminishes  the  quantity  of  milk 
secreted  in  the  udder  ;  in  fact,  it  is  rare  to  see  a  good  milch  cow 
cicepting  tbe  ndder  stands  well  forward.  It  is  even  stated  that 
defects  in  the  shape  of  tbe  udder  tbua  produced  can  be  handed 
down  to  BQCceediog  generations  if  Boch  neglect  and  mismanage- 
ment has  continued  for  any  lengthened  period.  This,  boweTer, 
we  believe  lo  be  based  on  a  theory  not  generally  acknowledged 
by  practical  men  or  supported  by  tbe  skill  of  professional  physio- 
logists. Heifers  wltb  their  first  calf  having  any  imperfections 
should  be  sold  or  fed  for  the  butcher. 

Tbe  general  health  of  dairy  cows  will  greatly  depend  npon  the 
feeding  and  water,  as  welt  as  occupying  a  healthy  habitation  Ja 
either  boxes  or  stalls.  We  will  take  first  tbe  feeding,  which  must 
be  regulated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  way  in  which  the  milk  is 
to  be  turned  into  money.  If  the  milk  is  sold  into  the  towns  they 
may  be  fed  upon  inferior  substances,  having  reference  to  the 
quantity  of  the  produce  rather  than  tbe  quality,  gruns  for  instance 
being  one  of  the  best  foods  for  a  milking  dairy,  but  by  no  means 
admissible  in  a  cheese  or  batter-making  dairy.  Btill  the  advan- 
tage of  a  milk-selling  dairy  has  its  value,  for  nearly  every  kind  of 
vegetable  produce  will  famish  milk  for  sale,  whereas  if  made 
into  butter  or  cheese  it  would  serioasly  affect  the  flavonr ;  in 
fact,  this  is  one  reason  why  so  many  inferior  articles  are  fonnd 
on  tbe  market,  the  milk  from  which  they  are  made  being  impure, 
either  from  the  effect  of  the  food  or  bad  and  unwholesome  water. 
Again,  boxes  or  stalls  with  correct  management  are  of  the  highest 
importance,  for  we  have  no  right  to  expect  tbat  the  animals  can 
enjoy  uniform  good  health,  or  that  the  milk  can  be  obtained  pure, 
whilst  tool  air  prevuls  and  cireulstes  tbrongfa  tbe  buildings,  for 
there  is  positively  nothing  which  is  more  susceptible  of  prejudice 
in  its  contact  with  ammoniscal  vapour  or  impure  air  of  any  kind 
than  milk,  especially  whilst  warm  and  fresh.  Wo  ehall  omit 
observations  here  relative  to  tbe  advantages  of  construction  of  the 
accommodation  for  tbe  cows  under  cover,  for  we  bave  recently 
considered  the  subject  most  fully  under  the  heading  of  "6hed 
Accommodation  for  Cattle  "  in  this  Journal,  and  concluded  on 
tbe  30th  of  September  last,  page  316. 

Having  now  referred  somewhat  in  detail  to  the  man^ement 
required  to  rear  cows  adapted  lor  tbe  dairy,  we  shall  refer  to  the 
stock  as  offered  for  prizes  at  the  recent  Dairy  Show.  Host  ot  onr 
observations  have  partaken  of  comparisons  between  pedigree 
Shorthorns  and  those  of  an  ordinary  character,  as  fitted  for  dairy 
purposes.  We  find  in  confirmation  of  onr  own  opinions  that  the 
pedigree  stock  at  tbe  Show  received  no  prize  in  tbe  milking  com- 
petition. It  is  important  and  also  interesting  to  notice  the  reeolt 
of  tbe  award  of  these  prises  for  the  best  milkers  which  was 
arrived  at  on  Friday  the  29th  ultimo,  and  which  we  extract  from 
the  Africvltvral  Qeaette.  "The  trials  being  for  quantity  yielded 
per  cow  per  day  ot  twenty-foni  hours,  with  a  compwison  of  the 
quality  of  the  milk  as  determined  by  Dr.  Yoelcker's  analyus.  The 
first-prise  Shorthorn  cow  "  Daisy,"  being  one  ot  a  pair  which 
received  the  first  prise  in  the  second  class  of  Bhorthomcd  cows, 
shown  in  poiiB  (and  not  eligible  for  "  lierd  Book  "),  exhibited  by 
tbe  West  London  Dairy  Society.  This  cow  "  Daisy,"  gave  in  two 
milkings  in  twenty-tour  hours  ii\  lbs.  weight  of  milk  of  very 
high  quality,  which  latter  merit  carried  the  first  prize.  Mr.  Qeorge 
Taylor's  cow  "Beauty,"  which  obtained  the  second  prise  in  the 
third  class  tor  Shorthorns,  shown  singly,  and  not  eligible  for  the 
"  Herd  Book,"  yielded  a  still  greater  quantity— namely,  60)  Its. 
of  milk,  but  of  quality  somewhat  below  that  of  the  other,  thus 
lowering  her  to  tbe  second  place.  The  first-prize  Dutch  oow  gave 
40}  lbs.  of  milk  of  good  quality ;  and  the  second-prise  Dutch  oow 
<S  j  lbs.  of  a  lower  quality.  The  first-prize  Ayrshire  gare  26}  Its. 
(d  milk  ;  and  the  best  Jersey  30}  Hw.  of  milk.    The  rich  quUty 
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of  the  Jerseys  and  Quemseys,  boweyer,  was  so  superior  as  to 
reqaire  a  second  analysis  before  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
competing  cows  could  be  determined."  We  hope  to  give  the 
actual  result  in  our  next  communication. 

In  Class  4,  Ayrshires  were  only  remarkable  for  the  large  entry 
by  one  exhibitor,  who  received  all  the  prizes  in  this  class.  As, 
however,  there  was  nothing  requiring  special  notice  relating  to 
these  cows,  we  shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  small  quantity  of  milk 
just  stated,  as  given  by  the  one  competing  for  the  milking  prize, 
which  is  not  likely  to  give  this  breed  any  preference,  except  as 
hardy  animals  capable  of  withstanding  an  inferior  climate,  and 
yielding  a  fair  quantity  of  milk  whilst  feeding  upon  herbage  of 
inferior  quality  growing  upon  the  moorland  and  mountains. 

Class  5,  Jerseys. — This  breed  of  cattle  is,  we  may  say,  next  to 
the  Shorthorns  as  dairy  stock  ;  in  fact,  in  some  situations  they  are 
superior  in  some  respects,  yet  really  they  each  possess  a  local 
standing,  and  both  deserve  it  when  it  is  considerea  the  different 
climate  and  soils  upon  which  they  are  kept,  and  the  different 
circumstances  by  which  they  are  attached  to  certain  districts. 
We  shall,  however,  consider  more  fuUy  the  points  connected  with 
the  Jersey  breed  as  dairy  cows  when  we  get  Dr.  Yoelcker's  returns 
of  the  quality  of  their  milk  as  compared  with  other  breeds.  The 
show  of  Jerseys  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  very  extensive, 
the  first  and  second  prize  l^ing  awarded  to  Mr.  Ceorge  Simpson 
of  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  Surrey,  who  has  now  been  celebrated  as  an 
exhibitor  of  Jerseys  for  many  years,  and  he  as  yet  maintains  the 
first  position  in  the  kingdom  as  a  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle.  There 
is,  however,  another  breeder  who  was  not  far  behind  him,  who  took 
the  third  prize  in  this  class  of  cows — namely,  Mr.  John  Carders  of 
Town  HiU,  Westend,  Southampton,  who  exhibited  two  beautiful 
animals.  The  stock  of  either  of  these  two  competitors  can  be 
highly  recommended  to  the  notice  of  noblemen  and  genUemen  as 
possessing  animals  well  calculated  for  the  ornament  of  the  park 
and  pasture  lands,  and  at  the  same  time  capable  of  yielding  not 
only  profit,  but  butter  of  the  finest  quality  and  colour.  We 
propose  next  week  to  call  attention  to  the  Quemsey  breed  as 
dairy  stock,  and  also  other  breeds,  such  as  the  Kerry  and  the 
cross-breeds,  with  a  review  of  the  practice  of  cross-breeding,  &c. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

IIor$e  Labour. — There  has  been  serions  hindrance  to  the  horse 
labour  of  the  farm  lately,  and  there  is  but  little  Wheat  sown ;  there- 
fore this  work  must  now  be  urged  forward  at  any  and  every  oppor- 
tunity. Whilst  we  write  the  weather  has  become  fine^  and  the  land, 
all  but  the  strongest  flat-lying  soils,  is  in  good  condition,  the  work 
should  proceed  without  further  delay.  However,  the  weather  cannot 
be  trusted  in  November,  which  is  the  best  month  for  sowing  Wheat 
upon  dry  healthy  land  in  a  favourable  climate ;  therefore  the  home 
farmer  should  not  set  out  more  seeding  than  can  be  done  in  a  dav^  so 
that  any  sudden  change  to  rain  may  not  interfere  with  the  finishmg 
work.  This,  however,  applies  to  the  land  which  has  laid  previously 
ploughed.  Upon  the  root  land,  however,  where  the  sheep  have 
recently  fed  off  the  crop,  the  land  should  be  plQughed  ana  sown 
simultaneously  and  none  left  unfinished  in  the  evenmg,  because  the 
weather  peculiar  to  this  month  is  rain  and  frost  by  turns,  or  in  suc- 
cession, either  of  which  vrill  cause  great  delay  unless  the  land  is 
finished  off  as  fast  sts  sown.  On  some  of  the  hill  farms,  either  on  the 
stone  brash  or  chalk,  the  sowing  of  the  lea  cpx>und  is  completed.  The 
horses  will  in  consequence  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  the  autumn 
fallows  for  the  most  part  lying  in  an  unfinished  state.  A  few  more 
fine  days  will  enable  the  Howard's  patent  lifting  drag  to  be  used  for 
combing  out  and  loosening  the  heaps  of  couch  and  weeds,  which  the 
late  rains  have  settled  down  so  close  that  they  cannot  be  collected 
with  either  the  chain  harrow  or  horse  rake  without  being  moved 
again.  Where  the  land  is  clean  the  Wheat  stubbles,  d^c,  can  be  now 
deeply  ploughed  and  allowed  to  He  during  the  winter  months,  and  if 
the  lana  is  tree  from  couch  it  will  reouire  no  more  ploughing  in  the 
spring.  It  may  be  made  a  perfect  tilth  by  the  action  of  the  scarifier, 
lifting  drag,  <&c.,  and  prove  in  excellent  condition  for  seeding  the  root 
erops,  also  jSarley  at  the  earliest  period.  We  ask  the  home  farmer 
to  remember  the  number  of  fields  Ifst  spring  which  were  ploughed 
several  times,  and  at  the  seed  time  the  weather  proved  so  dry  that 
the  Mangold  seed  vegetated  most  irregularly,  and  the  crop  is  deficient 
in  consequence.  This  is  so  often  the  case  that  whether  the  season 
proves  wet  or  dry  the  land  which  requires  no  ploughing  in  the  spring 
IS  sure  to  be  in  tu^.  best  condition  for  sowing  early  with  either  Barley 
or  root  crops. 

ffand  Zaio«r.— Work  peculiar  to  the  winter  months  will  now  pre- 
vail, but  that  which  must  be  done  first  is  the  pulling  and  storing 
roots  in  the  field  by  pitting  and  covering  them  with  earth.  The 
Swedes  which  will  oe  required  for  the  sheep  during  winter  and 
^ring,  for  those  which  are  pitted  in  good  condition  are  always  better 
for  sheep  than  those  which  have  been  left  in  the  land,  as  either  the 
action  of  frost  or  the  production  of  new  roots  depreciates  the  feeding 
value.  The  major  portion  of  the  Mangold  crop  has  been  carted  off 
the  land  and  heaped  or  stored  away  for  use.    When  grown  within 


reach  of  the  seashore  the  ordinary  seaweed  is  the  best  covering  for 
the  heap,  as  it  affords  better  protection  from  frost  than  any  other 
material,  and  reauires  less  earth  on  the  outside  of  the  heap.  Most  of 
the  stock  fairs  for  sheep  have  been  shortly  supplied,  and  although 
sheep  have  maintained  full  prices  yet  they  would  have  been  still 
higher  had  the  price  of  com  been  more  remunerative,  as  there  is  one 
of  the  best  root  crops  on  all  soils  we  can  ever  rememoer.  Shepherds 
must  not  give  their  in-lamb  ewes  too  many  roots,  and  a  fair  allow- 
ance of  hay  will  be  more  than  ever  necessary.  Unfortunately  a  large 
portion  of  the  field  hay  has  been  very  much  damaged,  but  where  the 
substances  used  for  flavouring  were  added  to  the  hay  when  being 
stacked  it  is  found  that  sheep  eat  it  much  better,  being  attracted  by 
the  aroma  imparted  to  the  hay.  Fatting  sheep  have  made  good  pro- 
gress lately  upon  all  dry  land,  but  the  quality  of  the  hay  being 
deficient  much  more  cake  than  usual  has  been  used  for  feeding, 
about  a  pound  per  sheep  per  day  being  considered  a  fair  allowance. 
Cattle  in  the  boxes  have  capital  roots  to  thrive  upon,  but  these  will 
require,  if  used  for  fattening  cattle,  not  less  than  4  lbs.  of  cake  m 
meal  with  2  tbs.  of  bean  or  barley  meal  added  for  each  animal  per 
day,  and  strewed  over  the  cut  roots  at  feeding  time.  Cut  straw  will 
then  be  sufficient  without  hay,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  roots,  not 
exceeding  56  or  60  tbs.  per  day  each,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
animals.  The  homed  Dorset  and  Somerset  ewes  are  lambing  fast, 
with  many  twins  in  a  healthy  state,  but  more  lambs  than  usual  will 
this  year  tall  in  the  month  of  November,  and  it  is  the  best  month  for 
lamM  to  come  intended  for  the  general  early  trade  in  the  metropolitan 
market,  as  well-fed  lambs  will  he  ready  to  kill  at  twelve  weeks  old. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  POULTRY 

CLUB— OCTOBBB,  1880. 

We  desire,  as  your  Committee,  to  lay  before  you  some  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Poultry  Club  from  the  date  of  our  last  report 
up  to  the  present  time.  Your  Committee  has  since  then  met  ten 
times.  Yon  will  remember  that  in  that  report  we  recounted  the  steps 
which  we  had  thought  it  necessary  to  take  during  the  previous  year 
for  the  suppression  of  trimming  and  dishonourable  practices  in  the 
exhibition  of  poultry ;  these  included  the  permanent  or  temporary 
disqualification  of  several  exhibitors  Arom  showing  at  all  shows  held 
nnder  the  Club  rules.  We  are  now  glad  to  inform  yon  that,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge  both  from  our  personal  experience  and  from  the 
reports  of  some  of  the  most  competent  poultry  judges,  these  steps 
have  had  a  very  marked  effect  in  suppressing  trimming  and  pro- 
moting honourable  competition.  During  the  past  year  we  have  in 
no  single  instance  had  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  disqualifying  any 
exhibitor ;  and  the  late  Mr.  E.  Hewitt,  whose  loss  we  all  deplore,  stated 
after  judging  at  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Show  that  he  believed  there 
had  never  been  a  great  exhibition  at  which  the  birds  were  more 
honestly  shown  ;  he  likewise  in  a  letter  addressed  not  long  before  his 
death  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Club  warmly  eulogised  the 
course  it  had  pursued,  which  in  his  opinion  had  much  contributed  to 
this  desirable  change.  Since  our  last  report  about  a  dozen  shows 
have  been  held  directly  nnder  the  rules  of  the  Club.  In  many  other 
schedules  the  most  important  clauses  of  them  have  been  adopted ; 
indeed  hardly  a  schedule  can  now  be  found  in  which  the  rules  against 
dishonourable  practices  are  not  worded  with  far  greater  precision  and 
stringency  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  Club's  formation. 

The  Club  has  of  late  been  applied  to  in  several  cases  to  g^ve  pecu- 
niary aid  by  guarantee  or  otherwise  to  shows  held  under  its  auspices, 
and  we  have  thought  that  the  state  of  its  finances  justified  our  acced- 
ing to  these  requests.  As  many  such  seem  likely  to  be  made  we 
have  appointed  a  sub-Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  Darby,  E. 
Pritchardj  and  the  Rev.  W.  Serjeantson  to  consider  and  advise  upon  all 
such  applications.  In  our  last  report  we  gave  our  opinion  that  before 
long  the  Club  would  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  management  of 
a  large  exhibition.  Commumcations  received  from  many  members  led 
us  to  believe  that  there  was  a  general  wish  that  this  should  be  done. 
Last  April  an  opportunity  seemed  to  present  itself.  The  Council 
of  the  British  Daiiy  Farmers'  Association  opened  a  negotiation  with 
US  with  a  view  to  onr  undertaking  the  entire  management  of  the 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show  to  be  held  in  October  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall.  A  long  correspondenoe  ensued  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association  and  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Club,  which  ended  in  a  definite  offer  being  made  by  the  Association 
to  the  Club.  A  special  Committee  meeting  was  held  on  May  24th  at 
Oxford  to  consider  this  and  other  pressing  matters  ;  but  when  it  was 
found  that  the  dates  of  this  proposed  Show  and  that  of  the  Oxford 
Show  clashed  the  following  resolution  was  passed — "  The  Committee 
having  considered  the  offer  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association 
that  they  should  undertake  the  management  of  their  Poultry  Show, 
regret  that  they  are  unable  to  do  so.  Had  the  Show  been  held  at 
any  other  date  than  that  always  fixed  for  Oxford  their  decision  might 
have  been  otherwise ;  but  they  think  that  Oxford  deserves  too  well 
of  poultry  fanciers  to  justify  them  in  undertaking  a  Show  which 
must  injure  its  prospects." 

We  regret  that  circumstances  prevented  the  carrying-out  of  a 
scheme*  which,  but  for  this  unfortunate  fixture  would,  we  believe, 
have  given  eeneral  satisfaction  to  the  Club,  but  expect  to  be  able 
almost  immeoiately  to  announce  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  holding  a  show  in  January  under  the  management  of  the 
Club.    For  some  time  past  the  labours  of  your  Committee  have  been 
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^onttentlj  on  the  inerease  from  the  number  of  ^iepntes  among 
fuMien  which  are  submitted  to  their  aibitration.  The  faet  that  they 
are  so  suboDtted.  and  that,  too.  sometimes  hy  fanoiere  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Club,  is  natarally  gratifying  to  Tovr  Committee.  To 
publish  any  list  or  details  of  them  wonld  be  obyionelj  inexpedient. 
In  the  majority  of  oases  prompt  vettlements  or  arrangements  are 
effected  through  the  interrention  of  the  Glnb,and  ready  aoquiesoenoe 
has  been  ffiven  by  both  sictes  to  its  decisions.  In  one  case  unfor- 
tunately t&B  has  not  been  ^e  result,  and  a  dispute  has  been  dragged 
into  pubHoil^  :  we  allude  to  the  controrersy  arising  from  the  Hemel 
Hempstead  incubator  contest.  We  do  not  wish  to  reopen  tdie  ^es- 
tion,  tmt  as  ^^arbled  aooouots  fA  our  action  and  decision  have  appeared 
in  print,  we  inform  you  yery  simply  what  we  decided  and  what  we 
declinea  to  decide  in  the  matter,  in  the  charges  submitted  to  us 
two  points  seemed  much  confused — yit,,  imputations  against  the 
general  management  of  the  contest,  and  imputations  against  more 
than  one  member  of  our  Olub  in  some  way  connected  with  the  con- 
test. We  endeayotffed  to  separate  the  two,  and  concerning  the  latter 
entirelr  exonerated  the  ^enUemen  in  question ;  oonc^ming  the  former, 
from  roe  many  contradictions  in  the  statements  of  the  two  parties, 
and  our  want  of  power  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath,  we  refused  to 
give  jud^ent. 

Other  important  questions  hare  from  time  to  thne  been  brought 
before  us,  especially  that  of  a  new  standard  of  excellence  for  poultry, 
which  we  consider  rather  subjects  for  discussion  at  a  general  meeting 
than  matters  to  be  decided  by  a  Committee.  We  shall  therefore 
endeaTOur  to  hare  them  brought  forward  at  the  general  meeting 
daring  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  when  we  trust  to  see  a  large  number 
of  the  miembers  of  the  Club  and  other  fanciers. 


POULTRY  CLUB  MEETINGS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 

PALACE. 

Mat  I  annonnce  through  your  eolnmne  the  ftrrangements  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Poultry  Club  during  the  Crystal  P^ace  Show  ? 
The  first  committee  meeting  will  be  held  in  my  room  at  the  Ciystal 
Palace  Hotel  at  5  p.m.  on  Monday  the  15th  inst.  The  general 
meeting  will  be  held  at  4  tm,  in  a  room  adjoining  the  Marble 
Hall  in  the  Palace.  This  room  is  xtear  the  entrance  to  the  Palace 
from  the  low  level  station.  As  on  a  former  occasion  the  Marble 
Hall  was  found  intolerably  cold,  I  may  mention  that  the  room 
will  be  warmed.  To  this  meethoig  all  fanciers,  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  are  invited,  and  questions  of  much  interest  wiU  be 
discussed,  and  the  undermentioned  reaolutions  will  be  snbmitted^ 
—0.  Ebnest  C&ssswjsll.  Hon,  See, 

RnoLunovB. 

To  be  mopoeed  by  Mr.  A.  Oomyns.  To  be  seconded  by  Mr.  O.  E. 
Cresswell: — 

That  the  following  be  added  to  the  rules  of  the  Club  :— 

^  That,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  every  candidate  for  election 
as  an  officer  or  committeeman  shall  be  nominated  with  his  own  con- 
sent by  at  least  two  members  of  the  Club ;  that  notice  m  writing  of 
such  nomination  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  least  a  fortnight  before 
the  election,  and  that  a  list  of  the  names  and  nominators  of  such 
candidates  be  furnished  to  each  member  with  his  voting  paper  ;  that 
retiring  officers  and  committeemen  who  have  not  signified  their 
unwillmgness  to  serve  again  be  eligible  for  re-election  without 
nomination,  and  l^at  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  each  candidate 
be  published  after  the  election." 

To  be  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  Comyns : — 

**  That  a  oopjr  of  the  rules  of  the  Club,  with  a  circular  specially 
directing  attention  to  the  objects  thereof,  be  sent  to  each  person 
whose  name  appears  in  the  poultry  section  of  the  '  Fancier's  Direc- 
torr » for  1880.^ 

To  be  proposed  by  Mr.  6.  Lucas.  To  be  seconded  by  Mr.  A. 
Comyns  : — 

"  That  a  circular  be  sent  to  the  secretaries  of  the  various  poultry 
shows  in  United  Kingdom  reauesting  them  to  communicate  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Club  as  early  as  possible  as  to  the  dotes  of  their 
•hows  in  the  season  1881-2,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if,  and  how  far, 
any  of  such  shows  are  likely  to  clash,  and,  if  possible,  to  obviate  such 
clashing.** 

To  be  proposed  1^  Mr.  L.  C.  C.  B.  Norris.  To  be  seconded  by  Mr. 
A.  Comyns : — 

"That  a  ciroular  be  sent  to  the  principal  nfhray  companies 
throughout  the  kingdom  directing  tiieir  attention  to  the  various 
abuses  existing  as  to  eost  of  carriage,  rou^  handling  of  birds,  and 
other  similar  points,  and  requestmg  the  application  of  remedial 
measures." 

To  be  propoMd  by  Mr.  A  Comyns.  To  be  seconded  by  Mr.  B, 
Pritchard: — 

**  That  the  Committee  be  requested  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  the  Committee  by  the  addition  of  sufficient 
leading  fanciers  in  London  and  the  other  important  local  centres  of  the 
fanov,  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  a  quorum  for  the  traneaction  of 
the  business  of  the  Club  in  each  local  oentre.  The  Committee  be 
empowered  to  form  sulMXRBmittees  of  its  own  memben,  and  to  dele- 
gate to  such  sub-oommittees  thejpower  of  deciding  any  question  or 
oases  -mfdck  it  may  think  fit.    That  the  Committee  be  empowered 


from  tisoe  to  tioM  during  the  year  1881  for  tiie  purpose  aforesaid  to 
order  that  the  number  of  the  Commsttee  be  increased.  That  any 
new  members  to  be  added  to  the  Committee  be  eleeted  in  the  aflasd 
way  by  the  Club." 

To  be  psopoeed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Storer : — 

**  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  desimble,  when  the  funds 
of  the  Club  wiU  admit  thereof,  that  a  club  room  be  hired  in  Xxmdon 
for  the  use  of  members  at  least  one  night  in  each  wedc" 

To  be  proposed  by  Mr.  0.  E.  Cresswell.  To  be  seconded  by  Mr.  A 
Comyns  : — 

*^  xhat  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  desirable  that  a  standard 
of  excellence  be  prepared  by  the  Committee." 

To  be  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  Prttchard.  To  be  seconded  by  Mr. 
L.  C.  C.  B.  Norris  :— 

**  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meetmg  it  is  desirable  that  a  Club 
Show  in  London,  or  some  other  large  town  be  held  in  the  antamn  of 
1881." 

Question  to  be  asked  by  Mr.  A.  Comyns : — 

How  many  committee  meetings  have  been  held  durinff  the  past 
year,  and  how  many  of  such  meetings  have  been  attended  by  each 
-member  of  the  Committee  ? 


VARIETIES. 

The  O0VXR17MENT  Ain>  Irish  Faricvrs.— At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Eildysart  Board  of  Guardians,  a  communication  was  read 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  consenting  to  the  pos^Kmement 
for  twelve  months  of  the  payment  of  the  first  inatalment  of  moDflj 
advanced  lor  the  purchase  of  Potatoes  and  Oats,  nnder  the  Seeds 
Act,  during  last  ^ring.  The  farmers  are  highly  pleased  at  this 
concession. 

Entomological  Society.— At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of 

the  Entomological  Society  Sir  John  Lubbock  exhibited  some  inter- 
esting larvae,  which  Mr.  Calvert  had  forwarded  to  him  from  the 
Troad,  through  Sir  J.  Hooker.  These  larvae  have  recently  appeared 
there  in  great  numbers,  and  are  likely  to  prove  most  useful,  as  they 
feed  on  the  eggs  of  locusts.  Sir  John  Lubbock  thinks  that  th^  are 
coleopterous,  and  probably  those  of  a  beetle  belonging  to  the  same 
family  as  the  Cantharis  or  Blister  beetle.  Mr.  Riley  has  recently 
described  the  transformations  of  certain  insects  belonging  to  this 
group,  and  natives  of  the  TTnited  States.    The  young  larvm  when 


they  leave  the  egg  are  thin  active  little  creatures,  which  eat 
way  into  the  cases  or  "  pods  "  <as  they  are  called  from  their  shape) 
of  locusts'  eggs,  where  they  rapidly  grow  into  flat  fleshy  grubs.  Mr. 
Calvert  states  that  in  his  neighbourhood  a  large  proportion  of  the 
locusts*  eggs  have  this  year  been  destroyed  by  these  larvsa.  If  the 
•pedes  does  not  «xist  in  Cyprus  it  mi§^t  be  well  worth  while  to 
introduce  it  tiiere. 

The  Botal  Agricultural  Socncnr.— At  the  meeting  held 

on  the  Ard  inst,  at  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  an  influeotial 
company  were  present,  it  was  decided,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Implement  Committee,  to  offer  a  gold  and  silver  medal  for  the  sheal- 
binding  machines  which,  after  a  trial  during  the  harvest  of  1881,  the 
judges  consider  the  best  and  second  best,  the  binding  material  to  be 
other  than  wire.  Letters  were  read  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  respecting  a  national  oonvention  of  sheep  hnsbandiy 
at  Philadelphia,  and  an  international  sheep  show  at  MeoUenbnrg. 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  Countess  A.  de  Noailles,  offering  a  prize  of 
£20  for  an  essay  on  the  benefit  to  flocks  and  herds  which  would 
accrue  from  giring  them  access  to  running  water  to  drink  in  place  of 
stagnant  ponds,  and  it  was  resolved  to  accept  t^ds  offer.  B^)orts  of 
various  standing  committees  were  received  and  adopted.  A  discus- 
sion took  place  with  reference  to  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
Ireland  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia ;  and  on  the  motkm  of  Mr. 
Bent,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  it  was  resolved  "  that  the  Preddent 
of  the  Society  be  requested  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  the  letter  received  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Peaoe  of  the  County  of 
Cumberland  relative  to  an  outbreak  t/t  pleuro-pneumonia  which 
occurred  in  a  cargo  of  cattle  lately  landed  at  SbiUoth,  and  that  he 
should  urge  upon  the  Privy  Council  that  more  stringent  regulations 
and  moreoareful  inspection  of  imported  Irish  oattle  is  requisite  both 
at  the  ports  of  embarkation  and  arrivaL" 

Bees  ahp  Clotsb.— Bees  are  neoessaiy  to  the  fertilisatioii 

of  some  kinds  of  Clover.  This  fact  the  iiKew  Zealand  OovemmeBt 
have  disoofered  to  their  great  dismay,  for  Hie  Dutch  Clover  in  (liat 
colony  will  not  produce  sufficient  seed  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 


pArtioalAr  hm  itbo&umrj  to  fertOiM  it.  Again,  it  htm  bam  found 
that  twentj  headf  of  Batch  Oorer  yielded  2290  aeedt ;  bnt  twenty 
other  heads,  protected  from  beea,  yielded  none.  In  Uke  manner,  a 
hundred  heads  of  Bed  dorer  produced  2700  eeeds^  hnt  tha  same 
nnmber  protected  from  the  visits  of  insects  were  all  sterile.  Hence 
it  may  be  logically  inferred  that  as  no  oth^  insects  risit  the  Clover, 
were  the  bQmble->bee  to  become  extinct  in  England  the  plant  which 
is  dependant  upon  it  for  existence  would  either  become  extinct  or  at 
least  comparatiTely  rare.— <**  Flowert  and  Insects,"  in  "  Science/or  AU  " 
for  Novtinber,) 

AcoBV  PoisoNiNO.— We  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 

to  the  dangers  which  beset  cattle  at  this  period  of  the  year,  when,  as 
now,  acorns  are  being  scattered  orer  the  pastures  in  bushels,  and 
young  stock  are  still  at  large.  Daring  the  past  summer  the  Oak  has 
produced  an  immenae  crop  of  fruit,  so  much  so  in  some  instances  as 
to  bend  and  even  break  down  huge  branches  from  their  trunks.  It 
wiU  be  remembered  by  some  at  whose  expense  our  experience  of 
aoom  poisoning  was  acquired  that  in  1868  and  1870,  and  on  several 
subsaquent  occasiona,  large  numbers  of  cattle  succumbed  to  the  poi- 
sonous effects  of  Oak  **  mast,"  and  many  more  were  so  far  emaciated 
and  otfaerwiae  damaged  by  disease  as  to  require  much  time  and  costly 
care  to  restore  them  to  a  thriving  state.  Moreover,  dairy  farmera 
Bostained  sorious  losses,  not  only  in  the  diminished  supply  of  milk 
which  followed  the  unrestrained  use  of  acorns,  but  also  in  tha  whole- 
sale slinking  or  abortloBS  which  the  same  /cause  provoked.  When  well 
harvested  and  properly  served  out,  acoros  constitatea  useful  articfe  of 
diet  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  and,  with  ordinary  care,  no  ill  consequences 
should  follow  their  use.  It  is  more  especially  the  fresh  unripe  fruit 
in  which  the  noxious  principle  predominates  ;  hence  acorn  poisoning 
is  most  prevalent  early  in  the  season,  when  sharp  frosts  and  strong 
winds  have  dislodged  them  from  the  trees  before  maturity  has  been 
reached.  Besides  the  astringent  and  poisonous  acid  contained  in 
acorns,  there  is  also  the  indigestible  husk,  or  shell,  which  renders 
their  too  free  use  perilous  to  stock  at  all  times.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  nearly  60  per  cent  of  animals  attacked  with  this  disease 
succumb  to  its  effects,  the  present  luxuriant  crop  of  acorns  may  be 
contemplated  with  fear  as  well  as  with  profit.  To  be  forewarned  is 
to  be  forearmed,  and  if  reasonable  precautions  are  exercised  at  once 
no  loss  need  be  suffered.  The  removal  of  the  offending  agent  is  all 
that  is  required.  Itinerant  gatherers  should  be  encouraged,  where 
acorns  abound,  or^boys  told  off  specially  to  pick  up  the  fruit  as  it 
falls.  Young  stock  being  most  susceptible  of  acorn  disease  should 
not  be  allowed  in  the  pasture  until  the  bulk  of  the  mast  has  been 
removed.— (i^^rrieuftMrai  Gazette,) 

Cab3BLL*8  MAGAZiifB  OF  ART.— Mcssrs.  Casscll  &  Co.  have 

sent  us  the  first  part  of  this  work  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
speak  too  highly.  It  is  of  large  quarto  size,  contains  forty-eight 
pages  of  engravings  and  letterpress,  the  paper,  type,  and  engravings 
being  of  excellent  quality.  The  frontispiece  is  an  admirable  etching 
of  Erskine  Niool's  painting  ^  The  Trio.'*  One  shilling  is  unquestion- 
ably a  moderate  price  for  such  a  fine  production  as  this  undoubtedly  is. 


NEW  AND  OLD  PRACTICES  IN  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  3. 

Careful  investigation  leads  to  discovery  in  many  instances, 
and  in  bee-keeping  new  ideas  are  obtained  and  new  practices 
introduced.    Let  ns  ezaaaine  and  compare  two. 

One  is  the  piaotioe  of  utilising  old  comb,  of  entting  it  oat  of 
one  hive  and  fixing  it  in  another.  Of  It  te  years  this  practice  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  one  of  our  schools.  The  teaching 
in  snpport  of  this  practice  is  to  the  effect  that  if  old  combs  be 
given  to  bees  and  fixed  in  their  hivrs,  they  will  be  saved  the 
tronble  and  expense  of  wasting  horey  for  material  or  wax  to 
build  fresh  combs.  This  is  very  plausible  teaching  and  reasoning, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  new  combe  are  costly,  both  to  bees  and 
bee-masters,  in  their  erection.  The  task  that  a  swarm  of  bees 
imposes  np<m  itself  on  entering  a  large  hive,  filling  it  with  oombSy 
bvood,  ana  honey,  is  not  a  smiSl  one.  The  labour  of  the  task  is 
prodigious,  but  they  willingly  undertake  the  work  and  carry  it  out, 
weather  permitting.  The  question  for  discussion  is,  Would  old 
eombt  assist  the  bees  ?  If  their  hive  were  filled  or  half  filled  with 
pieces  of  seoond-hand  combs^  would  the  bees  thrive  better  and 
gather  more  honey,  or  ratl\er  store  up  more  ?  This  is  an  important 
qoestioD,  deserving  the  careful  attention  of  all  earnest  bee-keepers^ 


I  disapprove  of  the  nse  of  old  ooabs,  especially  of  artificially 
reflziog  them  in  other  hivee  altar  vemoiml  vtook  their  own.  Su<^ 
refixtnrea  are  greater  hindrances  than  helps.  In  some  few 
instances  the  combe  of  swarms  that  perish  in  winter  may  be 
profitably  used  by  putting  swarms  amongst  tbem  on  the  following 
season.  Even  sudi  young  combe  as  these  I  should  not  remove  fcnr 
refixing. 

The  other  modem  practice  which  I  have  allnded  to  is  quite 
the  reverse  of  this>-viz.,  the  destruction  of  combs  while  they 
are  comparatively  young.  Both  profit  and  health  are  at  the 
bottom  of  this  practice.  I  follow  and  recommend  it  in  great 
harvests  and  honey  seasons.  Why  ?  Because  in  such  seasons  the 
yield  of  honey  is  very  great,  and  stocks  made  of  two  swarms 
united  and  sugar-fed  are  cheaper  and  better  than  heavy  honey 
stocks.  Mr.  Edward  Thorp  of  Sale  adopts  this  practice.  He  is 
an  amateur,  and  of  coarse  keeps  bees  for  pleasure,  but  he  manages 
them  well  and  profitably.  His  stock  is  reduced  to  two  hives. 
Last  spring  or  snmmer  be  said  one  swarm  for  209.,  the  other  five 
were  kept  for  honey.  All  their  combs  were  destroyed  in  Septem- 
ber, and  in  their  destruction  they  yielded  105  tbs.  of  honey  and 
honeycomb.  The  run  honey  was  sold  for  Is.  3d.  per  pound,  and  the 
comb  for  Is.  M.  per  pound.  The  bees  of  the  five  hives  are  now 
being  fed  into  three  stocks  by  giving  them  72  lbs.  of  sugar  made 
into  syrup.  One  of  the  stocks  will  be  sold,  which,  doubtless,  will 
realise  more  than  the  cost  of  the  72  lbs.  of  sugar  divided  amongst 
the  three.  We  see  that  by  Mr.  Thorp's  mode  of  multiplying  his 
stocks  in  summer  and  destroying  ttieir  combs  in  autumn,  his 
income  from  two  stocks  (originally)  is  more  that  £7.  I  know  not 
what  his  expenses  were  in  spring^f^ing  and  in  sending  his  hives 
in  August  to  the  moors ;  but,  considering  the  season  of  1880, 1 
estimate  that  one  swarm  sold  and  106  lbs.  of  honey  obtained  is  a 
good  return  from  two  stock  hives.  Besides,  by  following  this 
practice  year  after  year  Mr.  Thorp  will  never  have  foul  brood  in 
his  own  apiary.  I  ask  the  reader  to  ponder  on  his  example  and 
success,  and  compare  results. 

Many  collateral  points  claim  attention  when  the  question  of 
comb-building  and  comb-destruction  are  considered.  On  the 
question  of  swarming  and  non-swarming,  of  supering  and  non- 
snpering,  there  is  great  diyersity  of  opinion  and  practice  among 
apiarians.  All,  or  almost  all,  have  some  reason  on  tlieir  side.  In 
some  districts  there  is  no  Heather,  honey-gathering  ends  with  July, 
and  the  bee-keepers  there  naturally  do  not  want  swarms  to  waste 
their  time  in  building  combe  tint  are  nerer  filled,  but  adopt  the 
non-swarming  and  supering  system.  Others  who  have  had  abun- 
dance of  super  honey  during  a  favourable  season  may  think  they 
have  found  out  the  real  secret  of  sueoesa  Such  earnestness  is 
pleasing,  but  it  is  well  to  temper  seal  with  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience. How  are  old  black  combs  to  be  disposed  of,  and  when  ? 
How  are  the  young  sweet  combs  to  be  obtained,  and  when  ?  In 
the  absence  of  swarming,  where  do  young  queens  come  from  ? 
These  points  are  not  forgotten  in  well-managed  apiaries,  and 
practices  are  modified  to  suit  seasons  a^d  circumstances.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  wax  in  supers  ia  ae  costly  as 
the  wax  in  swarm  hives.  The  question  is,  How  to  obtain  most 
honey  or  profit  ?  My  prejudices  are  based  on  experience  and 
success,  and  year  after  year  they  grow  stronger  and  stronger  in 
favour  of  the  old  practice  of  swarmnig.  This  system  I  prefer  f6r 
both  honey  and  honeycomb,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  this  :  On  the 
swarming  system  of  management  the  bee-master  has  always 
plenty  of  bees  in  autumn  to  make  his  hives  doubly  and  trebly 
strong.  Autumnal  unions  of  swarms  make  hives  strong  for  work 
of  all  kinds,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  success  in  all  apiaries.  Being 
now  unequal  to  garden  work  I  am  trying  to  sell  my  place.  If  it 
be  sold  I  will  devote  my  time  to  keeping  bees  and  manage  them 
on  the  swarming  principle. — A.  Pbttiobkw. 

PROTECTING  BEES— PRODUCTS  OP  BAR-FRAME 

HIVE. 

It  will  not  do  for  us  to  put  our  bees  in  hovMS  the  same  as  the 
Americans  do,  but  above  all  things  we  must  keep  them  warm.  If 
they  are  well  wrapped  up  in  bay  and  well  ventilated  there  it  no 
fear  of  ^eir  sustaining  injury.  I  have  eighteen  stocks  placed  in 
winter  quarters ;  they  are  wrapjjed  in  hay.  A  board  is  put  up  in 
front  to  keep  the  sun  from  shining  too  early  on  the  mouth  of  the 
hives.  In  the  event  of  snow  I  shall  place  the  board  straight  in 
front  to  protect  the  month  from  the  reflection  of  the  smi  when 
shining  on  the  snow,  which  often  brings  the  beet  oat  only  to  faU 
down  and  never  retunu  Thia  board  ia  a  great  saving  to  the  bees, 
and  it  shoald  be  put  up  now. 

I  have  taken  up  aJl  my  Croeoses,  and  pat  them  in  boxes  to 
have  them  in  bloom  eariy,  so  aa  to  afford  pollen  for  early  breeding. 

I  have  read  the  articto  in  the  Jemmal  of  BbHicvltwre  on  tfa« 
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great  harvest  of  honej  at  Carlake.  I  suppose  the  Carluke  men 
would  weigh  the  straw  skeps  along  with  their  honey  and  perhaps 
their  floorboards,  so  that  would  briog  the  yield  down  a  little,  say 
six  skeps  at  7  lbs.  each  would  be  42  lbs.,  which  deducted  from 
474  would  leave  432,  and  if  they  weighed  the  floorboards  they 
would  average  6  lbs.  each ;  that  would  be  36  tb^.,  leaving  a  nett 
weight  of  honey  396  lbs.  More  than  this  can  be  realised  from  the 
bar-frames  if  you  give  them  room  and  extract  Clover  honey  in  its 
season.  I  had  not  my  extractor  in  time  this  year,  else  I  should 
have  had  a  better  turn-out  of  honey.  Therb  is  no  mistake  but 
their  hives  were  good  ;  but  what  would  their  honey  look  beside 
good  squares  of  houeycomb  that  could  be  sent  all  over  the  world 
without  packing?  and  another  very  important  point — we  can 
have  our  honey  in  the  market  early.  I  had  some  for  sale  in  June. 
We  can  supply  all  the  markets  with  honey  before  they  would 
take  theirs  to  the  Heather,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  time 
will  come  when  they  will  have  to  give  up  their  straw  skeps  for 
this  reason — that  they  will  not  find  a  market  for  honey.  For 
instance,  in  Dalbeattie  we  had  all  the  people  supplied  with  honey 
before  the  Pettigrewists  with  their  straw  hives  could  come  in  with 
their  produce.  When  they  did  come  they  could  not  sell  it,  and 
were  offering  it  at  2«.  ^d,  per  quart.  How  does  this  look  alongside 
3«.  and  3«.  (^.  per  quart,  which  I  readily  obtain  ? 

After  reading  the  article  about  the  Carluke  bee-keepers  I 
looked  up  my  book  to  see  if  I  could  find  a  yield  anything  like 
that  recorded,  and  I  send  what  I  have  found.  Mr.  Pettigrew 
will  find  some  good  hives  about  Dundee  ;  at  least  from  what  I 
hear  at  Kelso,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  them  sending  in 
records  of  200  lbs.  out  of  one  bar-frame  hive,  not  saying  anything 
about  swarming.  Mr.  Steele  of  Dundee  told  me  he  could  make 
£6  of  every  hive  he  has  in  his  apiary — that  is,  £2  a  year  more 
than  any  of  the  Carluke  men  obtain. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  account  of  my  hive,  but  I  wish  to  say 
they  were  not  all  like  this  one,  as  I  had  neither  honey  nor  swarms 
from  one.  The  reason  of  this  was  a  bad  queen,  but  I  gave  the  bees 
one,  so  expect  better  results  next  season  ;  the  rest  did  very  fairly. 
There  was  one  or  two  at  the  end  of  the  season  that  after  working 
well  did  not  kill  their  drones ;  this  means  queenlessness,  so  I  gave 
them  queens,  and  the  next  day  they  drove  out  their  drones.  On 
the  1 6th  of  May  I  put  on  twenty-f our  sections,  supers,  and  on  the 
16th  of  June  I  had  a  swarm  of  this  stock,  so  that  I  had  to  take  off 
the  supers ;  there  were  fifteen  of  them,  weight  1  lb.  each.  On  the 
24th  June  it  gave  a  cast  or  second  swarm,  equal  to  many  first 
swarms,  and  on  the  1st  July  it  gave  a  third,  which  I  returned 
after  taking  the  queen  from  them  ;  I  then  put  on  supers  to  nearly 
the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  amount  of  super  honey  was  50  lbs. 
I  then  turned  up  the  box  and  cut  out  16  lbs.,  and  now  it  weighs 
54  lbs.  The  total  weight  from  the  old  stock  not  including  wood 
would  be  120  lbs.,  then  the  swarm  from  the  above  hive  worked 
very  well,  and  before  the  Heather  honey  came  in  I  extracted 
30  lbs.  from  the  combs.  I  returned  them  and  had  them  refilled 
in  sixteen  days ;  I  put  on  supers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
I  had  taken  69  lbs.,  and  the  frame  that  was  refilled  with  Heather 
honey  that  could  not  be  extracted  with  the  extractor  weighed 
34  lbs. ;  the  total  for  this  swarm  was  135  lbs.  The  cast  or  second 
swarm  was  only  eight  days  behind  the  first.,  and  give  61  lbs.  in 
supers  and  62  lbs.  in  stock  hives,  it  has  now  10  tbs.  of  honey  and 
20  lb3.  of  sugar  for  the  winter.  Total  weight  of  honey  in  the  second 
swarm  will  be  133  lbs.,  so  the  grand  total  will  be — old  stock, 
120  lbs. ;  first  swarm,  135  ;  second  swarm,  133  ;  total,  388.  This 
does  not  include  frames  or  supers,  only  the  honey  that  came  out 
of  them.— J.  Thomson. 


BEES  AND  HEATHEB. 


The  report  of  Mr.  Pettigrew,  published  last  week,  of  the  suc- 
cessful bee-keeping  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  has  made  some  of  us  mid- 
country  apiarians  quite  jealous.  Our  pasturage  here  is  chiefly 
white  Clover,  and  this  season  as  soon  as  that  was  ready  rain  fell 
nearly  every  day  until  the  Clover  was  over,  so  that  a  surplus  with 
us,  only  in  exceptional  cases,  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  I  have 
been  thinking  if  we  could  take,  say,  six  or  eight  stocks  to  the 
Heather  for  a  fortnight  in  a  fair  average  season,  and  have  our 
usual  ten  or  fourteen  days'  holiday  with  the  bees,  they  would  if  the 
weather  were  at  all  favourable  not  only  pay  our  holiday  expenses, 
but  leave  a  handsome  profit  besides.  When  Mr.  Pettigrew  finds 
time  I  hope  he  will  give  us  his  opinion  about  this,  and  also  direct 
us  to  the  nearest  fields  of  Heather. — C.  F.,  Leicester, 


CUB  LETTEB  BOX. 


Piseona  for  Table  {B.  C.  0.).— Tbe  imaUer  Rants  are  exoeHeni  for  \ht 
table.   We  tay  *•  smaUer,"  because  the  present  exhibition  Rants  are  too  large  to 


toeed  well  and  are  bad  parents.  Archangel!,  too,  are  excellent  breeders  and  good 
birds  for  eating,  and  have  the  additional  merit  which  Runts  have  not,  of  being 
Tery  active,  and  so  escaping  from  cats  and  other  enemies.  It  is  a  good  time  of 
year  for  establishing  whichever  kind  yon  may  choose. 

Doves  Unhealthy  (/</An).— The  probable  caoaes  of  yoar  joaxxg  Doves 
being  weak  in  1^3  are  cither  in-breeding  or  the  parents  not  being  snpplied  with 
sufficient  bone-making  and  digestive  food.  Give  them  plenty  m.  road  grit  and 
old  mortar  broken  up.  If  yon  have  bred  much  from  the  same  stockprocure 
some  fresh  birds  from  another  stotin  and  cross  them  with  yoar  own.  We  have 
seldom  in  our  own  aviary  hod  youug  Dovee  suffer  in  the  manner  yon  describe, 
but  we  once  gave  away  a  related  pair,  the  produce  of  which  were  again  in-bred, 
and  the  result  was  leg- weak  new  and  paralysis  in  nearly  all  the  young  birds. 

Canaries  Afflicted  (!/>•«.  BretUngham,  CAehetUrY—Yoxa  hen  Canaries 
certainly  are  in  a  very  sad  condition,  and  there  are  but  little  hopes  of  your  ke^ 
ing  them  alive  for  breeding  with  next  season.  It  is  a  very  bad  sign  when  tb^ 
become  so  ruffled  in  featliers,  roost  upon  both  legs,  and  fall  off  in  their  amiwtites. 
The  birds  have  become  affected  over  their  moulting.  They  do  better  with  plenty 
of  room  for  exercise  and  water  to  bathe  in  over  their  moulting,  which  has  a 
beneficial  effect  during  the  casting  of  old  and  the  pushing  out  of  their  new 
feathers.  The  discoloured  veins  and  appearance  of  their  stomachs  show  signs 
of  iudammation,  and  unless  they  are  removed  into  a  wanner  tonperatare  they 
will  speedily  die.  Hold  the  bircLs  over  a  vapour  bath  for  three  or  four  minates, 
and  the  moisture  and  warmth  will  ease  their  bowels.  Give  to  each  one  drop  of 
castot  oil.  and  likewise  rub  their  stomachs  and  vents  gently  with  a  little  of  the 
oil  on  the  end  of  yoiur  finger  or  with  a  small  camel's-hair  bruih.  Supply  a  twead 
and  milk  diet,  in  which  mbc  a  couple  of  grains  of  magnesia.  If  the  birds  become 
somewhat  convalescent  after  the  above  Uxiatment  add  to  their  drinking  foon- 
tain  a  few  drops  of  brandy,  and  keep  them  free  from  draughts. 

Bees  in  Winter  (J9iuy).— The  doors  of  the  hives  shoald  be  oontraeted  to 
keep  out  mice  except  when  snow  is  on  the  gronnd.  In  cold  and  severe  weather 
bees  do  not  come  out ;  in  mild  winter  weather  they  leave  their  hives  about  mid- 
day for  exercise  aud  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  these  occasional  winter 
flights  are  good  for  them.  If  the  doors  of  hives  are  kept  closed  all  winter  much 
harm  is  done  and  many  livra  lost  by  the  bees  sUvggling  to  get  out  in  mild 
weather.  If  kept  by  bad  weather  or  closed  doors  for  many  weeks  together  in  their 
hives  there  are  heaps  of  dirt  and  dead  bees  formed  inside,  which  are  disagreeable 
to  creatures  so  sensitive  of  smell  as  bo(».  Tonr  house  is  a  good  protection  to 
your  hives.  Let  the  small  holes  in  front  be  large  enough  to  enable  the  bees  to  carry 
their  dead  out,  and  place  some  soft  hay  round  the  hives  to  keep  the  bees  com- 
fortably warm  in  winter. 

MBTBOROLOGIOAL  0BSBRYATI0N8. 

CAMDEN  SQUABB,  LONDON. 

Lat.  il<>Sr40"N.;  Long.CS'O"  W.:  Altitade,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  AJf . 

IN  THB  DAT. 

18S0. 
Oct. 

Inches. 

90.109 
30.199 
30.189 
30.185 
30.42S 
80.870 
80888 

Hygrome- 

5  • 
5^ 

lemp.  of 
Soil  at 
Ifoot. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Kadlatlon 
Temperature. 

• 

a 

Kov. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

deg. 
51.0 
44.1 
43.8 
47.4 
4.'i.7 
468 
51.7 

Hin. 

In 
san. 

On 

gTVAS. 

Sun.     81 
Hon.      1 
Tues.     s 
Wed.     8 
Thurs.  4 
Friday  b 
Satur.    6 

deg. 
89.1 
42.4 
8S.1 
87.9 
86.4 
S4J 
43.8 

deg. 

88.8 

39J 

30.8 

86.8 

84.4 

84.5 

43.0 

w. 

N.E. 
N.E. 
N.E. 
N.N.R. 
N.W. 
8.W. 

deg. 
42.8 
42.8 
41.9 
40.7 
40.8 
88.6 

4ai 

deg. 

S1.8 

40.1 

87.8 

81.7 

80.7 

80.6 

8*.0 

deg. 

M.2 
78.8 
89.6 
86.6 
59.8 
€5.4 

deg. 

27.6 

84it 

85.8 

881 

86.1 

819 

80.4 

In. 

Heans. 

toses 

88.1 

8U 

> 

41.1 

47J 

818 

74U) 

88.4 

— 

REMARKS. 

81st.— White  frost  in  morning ;  cold  bright  day  and  windy. 
1st.— Fair,  but  overcast  throughout. 
8nd.— Thick  white  frost,  very  cold  morning,  fine  day,  with  bright  sunshine  in 

forenoon. 
8rd.— Cold  day,  with  very  bright  sunshine  and  much  wind  ;  aurora  %M  TM. ; 

bright  starlight  night. 
4th.— Fine  wich  bright  sunshine ;  foggy  between  5  and  6  P.M. ;  clear  starlight 

evening. 
5th. — Thick  fog  In  morning ;  milder  day ;  much  cloud. 
6th<— Slight  fog  in  morning ;  mild  day,  and  fine,  with  sunshine  from  noon  till 

8PJI. 
Generally  cold  and  dry,  with  high  barometer.— G.  J.  BncoNS. 


COTEKT  GARDEN  MARKET.— NOT  niBBR  10. 

Trads  keeps  very  quiet.  Consignments  of  Apples  from  America  and  Canada 
continue.  Home-grown  fruit  is  now  beginning  to  fall  off  in  supply,  the  balk 
of  the  crop  having  changed  hands. 


TB0BTABLB8. 


Artichokes doxen 

Asparagus handle 

Beans, Kidney....     ^  lb. 

Beet, Red dozen 

Broccoli bundle 

BmsKels  Sprouts. .    i  sieve 

Cabbage doxen 

Carrots bunch 

Capsicums ^100 

Caul  i  flowers dozen 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts. . . .dos.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive dozen 

Fennel bnneh 

Garllo  9tb, 

Herbs    bunch 

Leeks banoh 


t.  d.  8.  d. 
8  oto4  0 
0     0 


0 
0 
9 
9 
6 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
8 
S 


0 
8 
1 
8 
1 
0 
8 
8 
8 
4 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


S.  d.    s. 

Mushrooms    docen   2   oto 

MastardACress  ..  punnet  0   8 
Onions bashel  8   • 

pickling quart  0   0 

Parsley doz.buocben  6   0 

Parsnips dozen  1    9 

Peas  quart  0   0 

Potatoes bushel  8   9 

Kidney bashel  4   9 

Radishes....   doz .bunches  1    • 

Rhubarb handle  0   4 

Salsafy bundle  1   t 

Soorzonera    bundie  1   6 

Seakale  basket   0  9 

ShalloU ^n,  0  • 

Spinach  biwbel  S  0 

Turnips buneh  0   4 

VegeUble  Marrows    each    0  t 
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ID  ChrjiuitbRDiim  Sliinn. 
id  Ltmpsol  OhtyMaHbtminn  Bhoirt. 


LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

T  is  qoMtitaiaUe  if  any  oAmt  flower  is  so  gN»- 

rallypopnlBrastheLilyoftheVdley.    Noother 

possessea  bucIi  delicate  chaniiB,  Done  is  more 

omEiiI,  aad  none  ao  mnoh  sought  after  by  all 

clasaes,  the  Bose  excepted.     The  flowen  are 

doubly  welcome  when  they  are  produced  months 

fore  ttaeir  ovdioary  time^  wfaieh  out  be-  accom- 

with  ease  and  certain^  if  a  proper  systeto  of 

Lion  lia-f allowed,  and  thcea  notes  are  int«nded  to 

■iivo  uiat  a  saooswion  of  LiUee  of  ths  Valley  can  be 

maintained  for  seven  or  eight  months.    The  length  of  time  the 

onteide  sHiq>ly  lasta  d(q»endB  upontbe  sitaation  the  plants 

occupy,  and  upon  the  seeson.    To  maiutaiD  a  snpply  fran  the 

commencement  of  the  new  year  is  by  no  means  difficult,  as 

imported  single  crownfl  and  olompa  from  the  Continent  can  be 

had  in  flower  in  abandsnce  during  January,  and  by  hai>d 

forcing  flowers  may  be  obtained  by  Chrletmas.    On  more  than 

one  occasion  newly  imported  plants  have  been  introduced  into 

strong  heat  here  as  soon  as  tbey  arrived,  but  they  did  not 

start  for  months  afterwards,  end  some  of  the  plants  produced 

their  Bowera  the  following  July  and  Aagnst  ontmde.    This  is 

sufficient  proof  that  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  cannot  be  forced 

until  it  has  received  a  thorough  rest.    How  can  these  imported 

plants  be  expected  to  bear  flowen  nearly  as  soon  as  tbey 

arrive  ?    Tbey  are  taken  up  ee  soon  ss  they  show  signs  uf  rest, 

snd  many  of  the  leaves  are  upon  the  plants  when  they  arrive 

prematordy  ripened  by  the  jonmey.    It  is  nnressonoble  to 

suppose  that  plants  receiving  scarcely  any  rest  iriti  stsrtsstis- 

faotorily  and  produce  good  flowers  by  subjecting  ihem  to  the 

strong  beat  of  forcing  houMS. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  carefully  read  the  various  gar- 
dening pertodlcals,  end  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  state- 
ment of  these  flowers  being  produced  at  the  beginning  of 
November  nntil  I  recorded  the  fact  in  the  Jomrud  of  Horti- 
cuUurt  in  1878.  They  can  even  be  produced  by  the  last  week 
in  October  if  an  effort  is  made  to  have  them  thns-early  without 
adc^ting  extreme  measures  in  foroiog.  Imported  roots  will 
not  produce  flowers  during  November,  and  to  accomplith  this 
plants  most  be  grown  in  pots  and  assisted  after  flowering  to 
make  an  early  growth  so  as  to  reeeive  an  early  rest.  If  a 
number  ofimported  clamps  or  strong  home-grown  plents  from 
the  border  ere  potted  in  good  loam,  a  seventh  of  manure  and 
sand,  and  forced  after  the  new  year,  the  foliage  can  be  had 
■with  the  flowers,  which  is  essential  to  the  plants  if  they  are  to 
produce  their  flowers  sgsin  in  early  antomn.    Some  little  csro 


nnnt  be  taken  that  tlieM  plants  are  not  seriously  checked  iriiile 
flowering,  nor  must  tbey  be  placed  outside  or  in  cold  frames 
and  neglected  after  flowering,  which  ia  frequently  the  cass. 
A  vinery  or  warm  Peach  house  is  suitable,- and  a  ligfat  position 
should  be  aflforded  the  plants  until  growth  is  completed  and 
matured.  They  can  then  be  placed  outside  in  a  snnny 
pooition  to  tbn-o^Uy  ripen  their  crowns,  which  must  not, 
however,  be  done  by  withholding  water  to  indnce  premature 
rest  Liberal  feeding  should  be  resorted  to  while  the  plants 
are  growing  and  until  the  growth  is  completed,  the  crowns 
plump,  end  the  foliage  becoming  yellow.  They  ebould  not 
suffer  throagh  insnffieient  supplies  of  water  during  any  stage, 
and  after  the  foliage  has  fallen  the  plants  can  remain  outside 
resting  until  they  are  reqnired  for  forcing  ;  but  tliey  must  not 
ba  aJlowed  to  b«e«eB«  dust  dry  at  any  time. 

After  the  plants  bare  hed  a  good  rest  forcing  csn  be  con< 
ducted  without  trouble.  This  season  plants  so  treated  were 
plunged  into  tan,  the  crowns  being  placed  about  2  inches 
bdow  the  BurfaoA,  and  the  bottom  heat  ranged  at  about  85°, 
scarcely  ever  varying;  end  the  flower  sprays  quickly  appeared 
and  were  gathered  hese  on  the  3rd  of  the  present  month.  As 
soon  as  rtb*  flowers  appear  thiongh  the  tan  it  is  removed  &om 
arennd  the  ctdwus  and  inverted  flower  pots  are  placed  over 
them,  stofqnng-ap'.tba  hole  in  the  pot  for  a  few  days.  This 
assists  in  drawing-tbeflowers  well  up,  which  should  afterwards 
be  gradually  exposed  to  the  light,  and  they  will  increase  in 
size,  substance,  and  fragTance>. 

This  system  of  early  forcing  will  year  by  year  spoil  some  of 
the  plants,  so  that  an  annual  preparation  of  a  number  is 
needed.  When  the  ftbweis  come  first  the  foliage  afterwards 
is  naturally  weak>  These  early-forced  plants  must  be  caie- 
f  ally  hardened,  and  when  frost  is  psst  plant  them  outside 
where  they  can  remain  for  two  years  to  thoroughly  recover 
their  strength,  and  a  number  of  plants  forced  after  the  new 
year  should  again- be  grown  on  for  the  following  sntnmn. 
Plants  from  the  outside  when  well  established  can  be  lifted, 
and  either  placed  in  pels  forced  upon  beds  of  leaves  or  laid 
upon  vinery  bordnn,  and  a  little  soil  scattered  amongst  them 
until  their  flowen  are  produced.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place 
the  roots  in  shallenr  boxes  in  vineries  afterwards  ;  they  are 
much  more  readily  removed  to  harden  off  again  before  plant- 
ing out.  By  introdactng  tbem  in  boxes  for  cutting,  potting- 
up  a  quantity  in  pots  and  introducing  them  in  batches,  it  is 
easy  to  maintain  a  succession  unUl  flowers  can  be  had  outside. 
Lily  of  the  Valley  will  succeed  in  pots  for  a  number  of  years 
providing  the  drai«age  is  kept  good,  the  plants  not  subjected 
to  too  eariy  forcing,  and  being  well  supplied  with  liquid 
manure  while  growing,  so  as  to  produce  stout  foliage,  which  is 
the  precursor  of  boM  crowns. 

To  have  a  good  sopply  of  these  flowers  outside  as  long  as 
possible,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  in  different  aspects,  some  in  a 
sunny  position,  others  again  to  succeed  them,  and  for  the  last 
supply  plant  in  a  northern  aspect.  The  ground  should  be  libe- 
rally manured,  and  in  autumn  after  the  foliage  has  faded  some 
short  decayed  manure  may  be  thinly  spread  amongst  the  plants 
with  much  benefit  to  them  the  following  season.  During  dry 
weather  a  good  soaking  of  water  may  be  given,  and  occasional 
supplies  of  liquid  manura.  The  outdoor  treatment  is  very 
simple,  and  it  is  easy  to  prepare  a  few  plants  annually  in 
Peach  bouses  oi  vineries  to  snpply  early  flowers    through 
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November  and  December  ;  after  that  period  the  production  of 
flowers  is  comparatively  easy. — \Vm.  Bardkey. 


APPLE  AND    PEAR  TREES  WHICH    CANKER    AND 

WHICH  DO  NOT  CANKER. 

It  may,  perhaps,  serve  a  usefnl  purpose  for  me  to  give  a  list  of 
the  Appie  and  Pear  trees  which  I  find  either  are  apt  to  canker, 
or  which  are  free  from  that  injuring  and  deforming  disease.  The 
time  of  planting  is  again  upon  ns  with  its  pleasures  and  hopes. 
I  say  pleasures,  for  I  own  to  feeling  very  pleased  when  I  receive 
my  annual  bundle  of  young  trees.  I  undo  them  in  a  flutter,  and 
examine  each,  its  growth,  its  shape,  its  size.  I  always  assist  at 
the  planting  itself,  seeing  that  my  man  plants  and  not  buries,  and 
that  he  treats  the  tender  infants  with  every  care,  avoiding  all 
rough  usag3.  I  own  to  having  pleasure  when  I  see  a  new  comer 
safely  and  uprightly  in  the  soU.  There  is,  however,  the  future  to 
think  of.  Will  the  tree  grow,  fruit  well,  and  will  it  be  free  from 
disease  ?  Of  diseases  I  will  now  speak  only  of  canker.  My  soil 
and  climate  are  good  ;  the  former  loam  on  a  sandy  clay,  the  latter 
that  of  the  Bath  district,  and  my  garden  is  on  a  south-west  slope 
and  well  drained ;  yet  some  trees  canker  and  some  are  wholly 
free  from  this  disease. 

Side  by  side  stand  a  Dumelow's  Seedling  and  a  Striped  Beefing. 
The  first  is  perfectly  healthy,  the  second  badly  cankered.  I  would 
say  as  to  Dumelow  or  Wellington  I  do  not  know  its  equal  in  all 
respects,  and  think  better  of  it  each  year.  Worcester  Pearmain 
free  from  canker.  Beauty  of  Kent  dies  of  it.  Loddington  Seedling 
perfectly  healthy,  Joaneting  cankers  a  little.  Lord  Suffield  free, 
so  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  but  not  entirely  free  is  Margaret. 
Irish  Peach,  best  of  all  summer  dessert  Apples  in  every  respect, 
is  perfectly  heahhy.  Emperor  Alexander,  Cox*8  Orange  Pippin, 
Summer  Golden  Pippin,  New  Hawthomden,  healthy  ;  while  Cox*8 
Pomona,  Golden  Pippin,  and  Betty  Geeson  all  canker  slightly, 
the  Pomona  the  worst.  Lewises  Incomparable  free,  so  also  Gra- 
venstein,  but  not  quite  free  Stunner  Pippin.  Annie  Elizabeth 
healthy,  while  old  Hawthomden  cankers  wor)Bt  of  all.  Yet  who 
would  be  without  it  ?  I  find  it  lasts  and  fruits  well  about  twenty 
years  and  then  dies  of  canker.  Keswick  Codlin,  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  Warner's  King,  and  Stirling  CasUe  all  free.  I  consider 
Ecklinville  Seedling  one  of  the  best  possible  Apples — ^hardly  eleven 
others  equal  to  it.  Stirling  Castle  is  a  charming  little  fellow, 
bearing  almost  too  abundantly,  but  ia  a  picture  in  blossom  and 
with  fruit.  Gooseberry  Pippin  cankers  badl^,  so  Cellini,  but  not 
so  Pea.<!good*s  Nonsuch,  Tower  of  Glammis,  and  Bedfordshire 
Foundling. 

Next  I  come  to  Pears,  and  how  much  I  wish  that  people  would 
not  overpraise  so  many  varieties  of  these  fruits.  I  sometimes 
think  that  writers  pen  their  commending  descriptions  in  France 
or  Jersev  and  not  in  England.  I  only  know  of  one  Pear— the 
Jargonelle — which  can  scarcely  be  overpraised.  It  is  exactly  like 
the  Gloire  de  Dijon  among  Roses.  As  there  may  be  and  are  Roses 
of  better  shape  and  finer  colour,  yet  "all  round"  none  equals 
*•  old  Glory."  So  of  the  Jargonelle  Pear.  It  grows  magnificently, 
it  fruits  regularly  and  abundantly,  and  knows  not  disease  ;  it  suits 
all  climates  and  all  tastes.  There  are  indeed  finer-flavoured  Pears 
and  more  delicate  to  the  palate,  but  all  round  none  equals  the  old 
Jargonelle.  In  five  and  twenty  years  I  have  never  known  it  fail, 
and  by  gathering  its  fruit  at  various  times  I  make  it  last  quite  a 
month  for  the  table,  and  have  also  a  large  number  stewed,  and 
none  arc  better  for  that  purpose.  Next  in  order  happens  to  come 
Williams*  Bon  Chretien,  a  shy,  very  shy,  b^irer  with  me,  and 
somewhat  inclined  to  canker.  This  and  the  further-named  are  all 
pyramids.  Jargonelle  only  on  a  high,  very  high,  wall.  Seckle 
cankers  badly,  and  I  break  off  branch  after  branch.  I  think  it  a 
Pear  not  worth  growing ;  with  me  the  fruit  is  small  and  poor. 
Soldat  Esperen,  or  Soldat  Laboreur  I  think  well  of ;  its  growths 
Poolar-like  and  phasing :  it  does  not  canker,  it  fruits  regularly, 
and  with  artificial  heat  ripens  well.  Beurr^  Hardy  is  also  per- 
fectly healthy.  Bcurr6  Did  cankers  slightly,  not  so  Beurr^ 
d'Amanlis.  Winter  Nelis  utterly  fails  with  me  as  a  pyramid, 
while  Bergamotte  Esperen  answers  perfectly — a  healthy  variety  ; 
it  crops  regularly,  and  the  fruit  if  put  in  a  box  near  a  stove  ripens 
well,  nn  I  is  of  delicious  flavour.  With  Summer  Doyenn^  also  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied,  and  agree  with  Mr.  Rivers  that  it  is  "the 
very  best  Tcry  early  Pear."  Beurrd  Giffard,  though  placed  among 
the  dozen  best  Pears  in  catalogues,  and  growing  well  and  fruiting 
well,  is  to  n.e  so  very  disagreeable  in  flavour  that  I  have  expelled 
it.  Madame  Trey  ve,  most  healthy,  needing  root-pruning  vigorously, 
but  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory  Pear.  Napoleon,  healthy,  but  not 
yet  fruiting  like  Beurr6  Hardy,  lx)uiFe  Bonne  of  Jersey  with  all 
its  excellencies  I  find  rather  apt  to  canker,  while  Josephine  de 


Malines  is  perfectly  healthy.  Among  Apples  I  omitted  Hamble- 
don  Deux  Ans,  which  with  me  as  an  espiuier  cankers  badly. 

My  plan  is,  so  far  as  my  limited  room  allows,  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  Apples  which  prove  with  me  the  very  best,  such 
as  Lord  Suffield,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  and  Dumelow's  Seedling. 
No  words  can  overpraise  them  or  Irish  Peach.  Some  others 
answer  fairly,  while  a  few  I  get  rid  of  if  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
This  allows  me  room  to  try  some  that  I  hear  or  see  of  reputed 
excellence  ;  but  I  must  own  as  to  Pears  I  am  not  by  any  means 
satisfied,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  some  thoroughly  satis- 
factory as  pyramids,  praised  but  not  overpraised.  With  many 
I  find  there  is  vigour  and  freedom  from  disease,  but  in  spite  of 
root-pruning  no  satisfactory  crop,  while  with  others  disease.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  more  as  **  all  round  good,"  as  Jargonelle, 
Summer  Doyenn^,  and  Bergamotte  d*Esperen,  and  I  think  my 
experience  is  that  of  many  more.  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  in  our 
changed  climate  Pears  to  prosper  must  have  walls  7  Bush  fruit  is 
satisfactory  if  there  be  Imowledge  and  care.  Raspberries  and 
Strawberries  are  also  satisfactory,  but  neither  Plums,  save  the 
very  hardiest,  and  Pears  only  a  very  few  do  well  in  the  open.  Of 
course  Ipnt  out  of  reckoning  such  very  bad  summers  as  that  of 
1879.  There  is  hope  for  us  next  year,  as  the  abundance  of  sun 
this  summer  appears  to  have  ripened  the  wood  well. 

As  to  Apple  culture,  I  should  like  to  see  it  greatly  increased,  for 
it  is,  if  judgment  be  exercised,  a  sure  crop.  Why,  then,  should  we 
owe  so  many  tiiousand  sacks  to  America  when  we  might  grow  all 
we  want  at  home  ?  One  thing  peof^  seem  to  shrink  from — viz., 
grubbing  np  old  useless  Apple  trees.  There  are  two  other  Apples 
I  think  very  highly  of— namely,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  and 
Annie  Elizabeth,  neither  can  I  do  without  the  Old  Keswick 
Codlin.  One  hint  let  me  give  to  those  circumstanced  as  I  am 
with  only  a  small  garden.  I  never  grow  any  Apple  that  will  not 
cook.  There  are  plenty  which  are  good  at  dessert  which  will  also 
if  necessary  boil  or  bake  well.  A  few  years  ago  I  disposed  of  all 
the  "  leather  coats."  I  exterminated  Braddick*8  Nonpareil,  Pit- 
maston  Nonpareil,  and  anoUier,  being  determined  that  all  my 
Apples  should  do  double  duty.  This  plan  I  recommend  to  others 
unless  they  have  large  gardens  or  are  content  with  fewer  varieties 
than  I  am,  though  I  n^er  expect  as  my  fruit  experiments  con- 
tinue I  shall  have  to  come  down  to  fewer  varieties  than  I 
anticipated. 

I  should  be  unfeignedly  glad  if  any  amateur  would  state  what 
Pears  he  has  found  do  weU,  thoroughly  well,  as  pyramids,  being 
satisfactoiy  in  growth  and  fruit  in  average  years. — Wiltshibb 
Rbctob. 


OXFORD  BOTANIC  GARDEN.— No.  2. 

Last  week  I  very  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  this  Garden 
from  its  establishment  until  the  present  time,  but  there  are  some 
portions  of  that  history  which  deserve  fuller  notice,  especially  as 
regards  the  most  eminent  of  the  gentlemen  who  held  the  profes- 
sorship of  botany.  For  this  reason  a  few  additional  particulars 
concerning  their  lives  and  works  may  suitably  precede  my  notes 
on  the  plants  contained  in  the  garden. 

Returning  to  near  our  starting  point,  I  have  already  stated  that 
Dr.  Robert  Morrison  was  the  first  professor  appointed,  and  perhaps 
there  was  at  that  time  scarcely  another  man  equally  well  fitted  for 
the  post.  He  had  long  been  an  ardent  student  of  botany,  had 
most  creditably  superintended  the  Duke  of  Orleans*  noted  garden 
at  Blois,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  in  England  by  Charles  II.  When  in  1669  he  applied 
for  the  professorship  at  Oxford,  for  which  provision  had  been 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Danby,  he  had  acquired  considerable  fame 
by  his  writings  and  learning.  It  is  said,  probably  with  some 
degree  of  truth,  that  his  "  Hortus  Blesensis  "  contributed  greatly 
to  the  success  which  attended  this  application,  as  it  was  for  that 
period  a  really  advanced  scientific  work.  Not  only  was  classifi- 
cation attempted  on  a  reasonable  basis,  but  the  spontaneous 
generation  theory  that  was  then  accepted  by  many  who  held  high 
positions  in  the  scientific  world  was  airectly  and  lucidly  opposed. 
Having  obtained  the  appointment,  however,  he  commenced  a  series 
of  lectures  which  were  exceedingly  well  attended,  but  the  "  His- 
toria  Plantarum  Oxoniensis"  that  he  subsequently  engaged  in 

Preparing  occupied  so  much  of  his  time  that  they  were  puiially 
iscontinued.  This  great  work  Morrison  did  not  complete,  but 
after  his  death  in  1683  the  younger  Bobart  finished  a  portion  of  it. 
Passing  over  a  period  of  about  forty-five  years,  which  requires  no 
further  mention  than  was  accorded  last  week,  we  come  to  the 
appointment  of  Dillenius  as  professor.  This  celebrated  botanist 
was  a  native  of  Darmstadt  in  Germany,  and  first  owed  his  repu- 
tation to  a  work  he  published  on  the  plants  around  Giessen,  at 
which  university  he  was  educated.    Dr.  William  Sherard  when 
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timTelliog  on  the  continent  made  his  aoqnftintuioe ;  peroeiriiig 
thathe  poneased  more  than  ordinaiy  talent,  and  an  eqnal  intexeat 
in  cryptogamio  plants  serred  to  cement  their  friendship.  He 
persuaded  Dillenios  to  accompany  him  on  his  retom  to  England, 
where  he  subsequently  ensured  his  appointment  as  professor  by  a 
condition  in  his  bequest  to  the  Oxford  Garden.  As  aUeady  stated 
DiUenius  applied  himself  specially  to  the  study  of  ciyptogams, 
and  his  "  Historia  Muscorum  "  is  considered  as  his  most  important 
work.  It  was  illustrated  by  drawings  and  etchings  executed  by 
himself  that  imparted  to  the  work  a  character  of  great  excellence 
—sufficient,  indeed,  to  justify  the  obserraticm  of  Dr.  C.  Daubeny 
more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  that  '*  in  spite  of  subsequent 
improrements,  the  labour,  accuracpr,  and  discrimmation  displayed 
throughout  the  work  will  prerent  it  from  ever  becoming  obscure." 
There  is  one  other  professor  of  whom  a  few  additional  notes 
may  be  interesting—namely.  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  1784.  He  devoted  himself  most  ardently  to  the 
advancement  of  botany  and  the  improvement  of  the  Guden  by 
extending  the  collections  of  plants  grown  there.  He  travelled 
much  in  Greece  and  the  islandsof  the  Archipelago,  making  a  large 
collection  of  specimens,  of  which  he  subsequently  left  the  majority 
to  the  Oxford  herbarium.  It  was  during  these  journeys  that  he 
gained  much  of  the  knowledge  embodied  in  the  **  Flora  Grseca,** 
a  justly  celebrated  work.  To  insure  the  publication  of  this  he 
bequeathed  an  estate,  the  income  from  which  was  to  be  first 
applied  to  that  purpose,  and  finally  to  the  establishment  of  a 
professorship  of  rural  economy.  Many  years  ^psed  before  the 
first  part  of  his  design  was  completed,  and  then  ue  costliness  of 
the  work— vis.,  240  guineas,  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
majority  of  botanists.— L.  0. 


LUXURUNT  VINES. 


Thb  examples  of  Vines  cited  by  «  B.  P.  B.,"  page  442,  must  be 
unique  in  their  way.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Vines, 
but  never  before  heard  of  canes  of  any  degree  of  strength  or 
length  that  were  so  destitute  of  eyes  or  buds  at  their  base  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  leave  more  rod  than  was  desirable  in  order 
to  secure  a  "  leading  bud,**  or  which  necessitated  the  leavine  of 
the  laterals  in  order  to  obtain  shoots  the  following  year.  When 
a  Vine  produces  leaves  it  is  bound  to  produce  eyes  also,  and  no 
matter  how  weak  these  may  be,  they  will  break  if  the  cane  be  cut 
back  to  them,  just  as  strongly  as  the  strongest,  if  there  be  vigour 
in  the  Vine.  But  in  "  B.  P.  B.*s  "  Vines  there  aie,  it  appears,  no 
Vines  at  all,  which  is  very  strange.  There  is  a  sequel,  I  am 
afraid,  to  your  correspondent's  strange  story  that  has  yet  to  be 
told.  1  should  think  it  would  interest  the  Editors  to  look  at  them, 
or  a  sample  of  them,  for  I  venture  to  think  they  never  saw  the 
like  befote.  Has  *'B.  P.  B.'s  '*  Vines  by  any  accident  or  treat- 
ment burst  their  permanent  buds  and  pushed  away  from  home  1 
They  would  do  this  if  the  laterals  were  pinched  below  the  first 
joint,  bat  I  cannot  think  your  correspondent  would  do  that, 
otherwise  his  story  is  altogether  incomprehensible.  I  rather, 
however,  congratulate  him  on  being  prevented  from  cutting  down 
'*  luxuriant  Vines,**  as  the  title  of  his  article  conveys,  to  '*  within 
a  foot  of  the  ground.**  The  professed  object  of  restrictive  pmners 
in  cutting  back  short  is  to  increase  the  vigour  of  the  cane,  thouffh 
no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  the 
practice ;  but  when  **  B.  P.  B.**  has  already  canes  so  vigorous  that 
they  have  '*  buried  **  their  base  buds  in  their  bark,  what  does  he 
want  to  cnt  them  down  to  the  root  for  7— A  Puzzled  Gabdknkb. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

The  season  of  Chrysanthemum  exhibiting  is  of  brief  duration, 
and  in  consequence  nearly  thirty  shows  have  been  announced  to 
be  held  from  the  11th  to  the  25th  of  November,  or  in  about  a 
fortnight.  More  than  a  dosen  of  these  have- already  been  held, 
but  as  several  occurred  on  the  same  day— on  Wednesday,  for 
instance,  there  were  six- it  was  impossible  to  obtain  notes  of  all. 
Those  reported  below  are  some  of  the  most  important,  and  the 
yarieties  enumerated  include  all  that  are  generally  grown  for  ex- 
hibition. It  will  be  found  that  the  Chrysanthemum  is  by  no 
means  decreasing  in  popularity,  for  the  entries  in  the  chief  classes 
are  numerous  in  most  instances,  and  the  quality  as  a  rule  shows 
no  falling-off  from  previous  years,  although  some  stands  we  have 
seen  were  obviously  spoiled  by  Uie  immaturity  of  what  would 
have  been  fine  blooms  a  little  later. 

BBIXTON  AND  STRBATHAIC 
Last  year  the  first  exhibition  of  the  season  was  held  by  the  Lam- 
beth Society ;  this  year,  however,  Brixton  was  to  the  fore,  and  well 
maintained  the  credit  of  the  Society  in  a  bright  and  satLsfaotory  dis- 
play.   CriUcaUy  examined  there  was  noticeable  a  certain  degree  of 


roughness  in  a  few  of  the  exhiUts  that  was  not  so  marked  on  some 
past  occasions,  yet  there  were  compensatory  qualities  in  others  that 
neariy  reetorea  the  balance,  and  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  W.  HaU's  tasteful 
arrangement  and  excellent  management  an  effect  was  produced  that 
gave  general  satisfaction. 

ChiTsanthemnms  were  as  usual  strongly  represented,  fifteen  classes 
being  deyoted  to  specimen  plants  and  cut  flowers,  nearly  fifty  col- 
lections being  staged.  Following  the  order  of  the  schedule  the  first 
daas  was  for  six  specimen  plants,  large-flowered  varieties.  Mr.  W. 
Hall,  Secretary  to  the  Society  and  gardener  to  W.  Stevens,  Bsq., 
Tulse  HilL  was  deservedly  awarded  the  chief  prixe  for  well-grown 
yigorous  plants  of  the  following  varieties : — Mrs.  Dixon,  Julie  Lagra- 
viere  with  h^ge  well-formed  olooms,  Mrs.  G^rge  Bundle,  I^^y 
Hardinge.  Mrs.  Halliburton,  and  Mr.  Brunlees  jJl  fairly  well  flowered 
and  particularly  fresh  in  the  colours.  Mr.  E.  Cherry,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Gabriel,  etreatham,  followed  closely  with  healthy  specimens, 
including  a  good  example  of  Br.  Sbarpe.  Mr.  J.  Howes,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Bennett,  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  was  awarded  the  remaining  prize  for 
stronff  plants  but  rather  deficient  in  flowers  and  too  formallv  trained. 
The  DC»t  six  dwarf-trained  Pompons  were  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Howes, 
Mdlle.  Marthe,  Sunset  and  Boenr  Malinee,  being  noteworthy  for 
their  profusion  of  flowers,  while  Mr.  G.  Cherry  took  the  second  place 
with  moderately  good  specimens.  Pyramid  Pompons  were  not  in 
excellent  oondiuon  ;  the  best  were  those  from  Mr.  J.  Howes,  Mr.  Hall, 
and  Mr.  C.  livermore,  gardener  to  Frederick  Webb,  Esq.,  Christchurch 
Boad,  who  gained  the  chief  prizes.  Three  noteworthy  collections  of 
three  standard  Pompons  were  staged,  thejpremier  prize  being  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  Howes  for  lilac  Cede  Nnlli,  Sunset,  and  La  Vogue,  well 
grown  and  flowered.  Messrs.  Livermore  and  Hall  followed  closely  in 
tiie  order  named.  The  same  exhibitors,  with  Mr.  J.  Weston,  gardener 
to  D.  Martineau,  Bsq.,  Clapham  Boad,  and  Mr.  Cherry,  also  carried  off 
the  prizes  in  several  other  classes  for  specimens  that  do  not  require 
special  mention. 

The  cut  flower  classes  for  Chrysanthemums  contained  several  hand- 
some collections,  idthough,  as  we  noted  above,  some  degree  of  rough- 
ness was  observable  in  a  few  instances.  In  thb  open  class  for  twentv- 
four  incurved  varieties  there  was  no  oompetition,  one  collection  only 
beinffstaged  by  Mr.  A.  Holmes,  eardener  to  A.  B.  Hill,  Esq.,  Clap- 
ham  JPark,  who  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  The  blooms  were  fresh 
and  dean,  and  included  several  unusually  fine.  The  following  were 
well  shown : — ^Mrs.  IMxon,  White  Venus,  Aurea  Multifiora,  Iteful- 
senoe.  Lady  Slade,  Lady  TUfburd,  White  and  €k>]den  Beverleys,  and 
&uron  Beust.  In  the  corresponding  ^  district  **  class  there  was  also 
only  one  entry ;  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  gardener  to  G.  M.  Storey,  Esq., 
Niirfatingale  Lane,  being  accorded  the  premier  award  for  a  similar 
oollection  to  the  last-named,  but  with  rather  smaller  blooms.  Five  ex- 
hibitors appeared  in  the  claM  for  twelve  incurved  blooms,  Mr.  Liver- 
more gaining  the  coveted  position  with  remarkably  neat  specimens  ; 
George  Glenny,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newineton,  and  White 
Globe  were  the  best.  Mr.  J.  Howes  and  Mr.  W.  Clarke,  gardener 
to  J.  Bains,  Esq.,  Nightingale  Lane,  were  second  and  third  respec- 
tively. The  prizes  for  six  incurved  were  well  contested,  eight  ool* 
lections  being  contributed.  The  prizetakers  were  Mr.  John  Davy ; 
Mrs.  Drew,  Streatham ;  Mr.  C.  Livermore  :  Mr.  J.  Salter,  nrdener  to 
J.  Southgate,  Bsq.,  Leighun  Court  Boaa ;  and  Mr.  A.  Holmes,  all 
staffing  ^esh  and  neat  blooms.  One  daas  was  devoted  to  Japanese 
vaneties — namdy,  for  twelve,  and  in  this  four  collections  appeared. 
Mr.  J.  Holmes  was  first  with  handsome  blooms,  large  and  good  in 
colour.  The  best  were  The  Sultan,  Nuit  d*Hiver,  Elaine,  Peter  the  Great, 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  and  Gloire  de  Toulouse.  Mr.  W.  Horsham, 
gardener  to  J.  Kempster.  B8<^.,  Clapham  Bise,  and  Mr.  J.  Toung 
followed.  In  the  dass  for  eight  large  Anemone  varieties,  twelve 
blooms,  Mr.  J.  Toung  was  first  with  an  excellent  collection,  which 
induded  King  of  Anemones.  Gluck,  Prince  of  Anemones,  Lady 
Margaret,  Louis  Bonamy,  ana  Fleur  de  Made.  Mr.  Livermore  was 
second,  and  Mr.  F.  Fnlbrook.  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hyatt,  5,  Palace  Boad, 
third  with  smaller  but  fresn  blooms.  For  twelve  Anemone  Pom- 
pons, three  blooms  of  each,  aooompanied  by  foliage,  Mr.  Livermore 
was  the  only  exhibitor,  ana  gained  the  first  prize  with  a  collection 
that  has  rardy  been  excdled.  The  blooms  were  large,  but  of 
admirable  symmetry  and  clear  in  colour.  The  varieties  were  Dick 
Turpin,  Mr.  Astie,  Marie  Stuart,  Madame  Montds,  Perle.  and  An- 
tonius.  The  only  other  class  requiring  notice  was  that  for  twelve 
incurved  varieties  from  growers  who  had  not  taken  a  prize  for  Chrys- 
anthemums before.  There  were  two  exhibitors.  The  beet  oollection 
was  staged  by  Mr.  T.  Hill,  ga^ener  to  the  Bev.  H.  Balph,  Clapham 
Common ;  but  it  was  disqualified,  as  it  induded  duphcates.  The 
first  prize  was  consequently  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  Swain,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Wilson,  Tulse  HilL  A  flrst-dass  certificate  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Salter  for  a  white  sport  from  the  Japanese  James  Salter,  named 
Lady  Sdbome.  It  exacUy  resembled^  the  parent  in  shape,  but  had 
not  a  tinge  of  colour,  the  white  being  quite  pure.  It  was  very  distinct 
and  attractive. 

Among  the  miscdlaneous  exhibits  which  contributed  to  the  display 
were  fine-foliage  plants  and  Ferns ;  Messrs.  H.  Wright,  Fnlbrook, 
Young,  Howes,  Clarke,  and  Davy  being  the  chief  exhibitors.  Orchids, 
Primulas,  and  table  decorations  were  also  well  shown,  among  the 
first-named  being  a  good  specimen  of  Cypripedium  insigne  from 
Mr.HaU. 

Fruit,  particularly  Pears  and  Apples,  were  not  only  numerously 
shown  but  were  of  remarkable  excellence ;  fine,  clean,  well-matured 


CBecimeiifl  being  staged  in  all  the  daates.  Vori^vee  dsshee.  oC  4eMert 
rean  there  were  ten  entriee.  Hr.  W.  CMliiMy  gaDdener  to  J.  SeUgnan. 
£8q.«  ClJ4>bam  Park,  obtained  the  fint  ^^BMwith  admkable  fniit  oi 
Ducheese  d'AngonUme,  Paioe  Colmar^  emd' Marie  Louise.  Ifieeus. 
A.  Holmes  and  Hall  were  awarded  equal  jeeonda,  and  Mr.  H.  Wright 
was  third,  all  with  excellent  fmit.  For  threediriMS  of  fcitofaen' Apples 
there  were  a  similar  number  of  entriee,  Mr.  J.  HofaDes  being  first  idth 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Alfriston  (^eiT  fine),  and  Emperor  Alexander,  all  of 
great  sice  and  good  form.  Mr.  £.  Gates^  gardener  to  S.  G.  Tulwyohe, 
Bsq.,  and  Mr.  G.  Plumbridge,  gardener  to  DrjMarkham,  Nightingale 
Lane,  followed  closdy  with  fine  fmit.  Nine  ooUeelions  of  dessert  AtoIos 
were  staged ;  Mr.  J.  Foote,  gardener  to  MrB.Tr0dwell,  Streatham  Hill, 
being  awarded  the  chief  prize  for  exeeilent  eixamples  of  Blenheim 
Pipmn,  Bibeton  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippina.  '  Mr.  John  Bookill, 
gaioener  to  Mrs.  Falconer,  Olapham  Pack,  Messrs.  W.  OoUins  and 
J.  Holmes,  securing  the  remaining  prises.  Grapes  were  rather. poorly 
represonted. 

Vegetables  were  well  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bmmer}^,  Swain.  Liver- 
more,  DaTj,  Gatee,  and  Wright,  the  three  first-named  in  the  cmss  for 
fifteen  kinds  of  regetablee.  and  the  others  in  the  smaller  class.  All 
were  fresh,  clean,  and  gooa. 

LAHBBTH. 

That  the  Chrysanthemnm  will  thrire  in  some  of  the  smokiest 
districts  of  oar  great  cities  is  well  known  and  has  been  frequently 
exemplified,  bat  neyer,  perhaps,  has  the  surprising  adaptability  of  the 
plant  been  better  shown  than  by  the  half  dosen  exhibitions  which  the 
Borough  of  Lambeth  Amateur  Society  has  held  since  its  commeoce- 
ment.  Both  cut  blooms  and  plants  havo  been  produced  in  creditable 
condition,  although  the  majority  of  the  exhibiting  members  reside 
Mrithin  a  radius  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  Blephant  and  Oaetle,  a 
distriot  by  no  means  noted  for  the  clearness  aadsalubrity  of  its  atno- 
spbere.  The  Exhibition  opened  on  Tuesday  last  well  maintained  the 
fame  of  the  Society,  although  some  of  the  colleotions  suffered  severely 
in  the  snow  and  hail  storms  a  few  weeks  aiaee^aBd  in  oonseqiiABce 
specimen  plants  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  might  be  desirable. 
The  classes  devoted  to  cut  blooms  were,  however,  fairly  represented, 
and  the  competition  in  some  instances  sufficiently  dose  to  necessitate 
careful  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  Judges.  The  Iiecture  HalL  in 
the  Borough  Boad  was  as  usual  chosen  for  the  Sxhibition,  the  plants 
being  arranged  near  the  walls  and  forming  a  b^nlcat  one  end  of  the 
Hall,  while  the  blooms  occupied  a  table  in  the  centre,  the  general 
di^osition  of  the  exhibits  being  very  satasfactoiy.  -  In  addition  to  the 
ordinarv  prizes  for  the  members  residing,  within  the  radius  named 
above,  honorary  members  were  allowed  to  compete  among  themselves 
in  all  the  classes,  similar  prizes  being  awarded  to  them. 

Among  the  specimen  plants  the  two  most  noteworthy  classes  were 
those  for  six  dwarf  and  six  standard  Pompons.  In  the  first  named 
Mr.  Ball  secured  the  chief  prize,  a  silver  cup,  with  well-grown  healthy 
phmts  of  the  White,  Lilac,  Bronze,  and  Golden  Cedo  NuUis  bearing 
good  characteristic  flowers.  Mr.  Clarke  was  placed  second  with  a 
collection  very  near  to  the  first  in  vigour  and  careful  training,  but 
slightly  deficient  in  the  number  of  blooms,  the  only  point  against 
him.  Mr.  W.  J.  Summers,  the  Honorary  Seoretair,  Faknoath  Villa, 
Sidcup,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  six  standaniil^ompons  bearing 
an  abundance  of  good  blooms,  and  indicating  bv  their  fresh  appearance 
the  careful  treatment  they  had  received.  Calliope,  White  and  Lilac 
Cedo  Nulli  were  notable,  but  a  specimen  of  the  beautiful  Anemone 
Pompon  was  superb ;  not  only  were  the  bloonas  of  great  ake  and 
excellent  form,  but  they  were  also  unusually  abundant.  Standard 
large-floweied  varieties  were  admirably  shown  by  Hr.  WUlsher,  who 

gained  the  cup  for  six,  including  neat  examples  of  Mrs.  George 
bundle  and  George  Glenny ;  Messrs.  Tra^  and  Urisp  closely  following 
in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Tracy  secured  the  first  prize  for  a  neat  group 
containing  several  fine  plants.  Other  pyfamida  and  slaadards  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  WiXlsher,  Fill,  and  Cqi^. 

In  the  cut  blooms  the  Japanese  were  admirably  represented  both 
in  numbers  and  quality.  In  the  honorary  memMrs'  division  of  the 
class  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  not  less  than  eight  varieties,  Mr. 
Summers  was  first  with  a  handsome,  bright,  and  creditable  collectiDn. 
Elaine,  The  Cossack,  Bouquet  Fait,  Fulgere,  Arleqnin,  James  Salter, 
and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  being  excellent.  Mr.  Blchards  took  the 
second  place  also  with  brightly  coloured  specimens,  Garnet  being 
especially  noteworthy.  The  district  memberaoentributed  satisfactory 
collections,  and  were  placed  in  the  following  order  ^-Pirst,  Mr.  Crisp, 
with  Elaine,  Garnet,  and  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  very  fine ;  second,  Mr. 
Halstead:  and  equal  thirds,  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Ball.  With  six 
varieties  Messrs.  Summers  and  Clarke  were  fint  in  each  of  their 
respective  divisions,  Messrs.  Halstead,  Crisp,  and  Ball  taking  the 
remaining  prizes.  Incurved  varieties  were  chiefly  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Summers,  Bichards,  Ball,  Tozer,  Halstead,  Crisp,  and  Fill, 
the  collections  of  the  four  first-named  being  similarly  placed  at  the 
heads  of  the  classes  for  twelve  and  six  blooms.  The  majority  were 
fairly  good,  especially  considering  that  they  were;  shown  as  grown, 
and  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  manipulation  of  dressing.  For 
twelve  Anemones  Mr.  Bichards  was  deservedly  awarded  the  first 
prize,  the  blooms  being  uncommonly  large  and  bright ;  the  same 
exhibitor  also  staged  fine  examples  of  Anemone  Pompons,  securing 
the  chief  prize  for  twelve  trasses.  In  the  corresponding  class  for 
six  trusses  Mr.  Ball  had  a  neat  premier  collection  including  Antonius, 
Astrea,  Firefly,  and  Miss  Nightingale,  very  good. 
The  energetic  and  enthusiastic  Secretary,  Mr.  Summers,  is,  as  will 


be  seen  from  the  pnceding  notes,  a  more' than  otfliiMgily  spessMfnl 
srower  of  the  Clhryi>anthsmvm,and  some  of  the. best  eochibited  w«re 
from  his  garden.  He  thus  has  a  double  interest  in  the  snoeesafnl 
.nuuv^pement  of  the  Society's  affairs. 

BTOKB  NBWIKOTOK. 

"The  best  iShow  we  h^ve  had,''  was  tiie  frequently  expressed 
opinion  •  on  Monday  last  of  some  of  the  oldest  Chrysanthemum 
growers  oonneeted  with  this  Bocietr ;  and  certainly  the  number  of 
fine  spaoimen  plants,  th^prolnsion  of  their  flowais,  with  the  eaoellent 
out  blootts  whtoh  filled  the  large  hall,  sewed  amply  sufficient  to 
justify  the  remark,  as  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  a  more^  effective 
display.  About  ICO  handsome  plants  were  staged-^so  many  that  the 
accommodation  was  scarcely  adeouate,  and  in  some  parts  there  was 
an  unavoidable  approach  to  crowding.  A  long  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall  containcKl  some  hundreds  of  blooms,  chiefly  incurved  varie- 
ties, which  were  very  strongly  represented,  and  at  one  end  was  an 
elevated  group  of  dwarf  Chrysanthemums  backed  up  with  large 
Palms  and  other  fine-fbliage  plants.  The  whole  arrangement  was 
eminently  satisfaotory.  and  the  Superintendent  of  that  department, 
Mr.  Bebert  Oubridge,  dismies  much  praise  for  the  taste  displafed. 
It  was  unfertunate  that  on  the  opening  day  the  weather  proved  most 
unpropitious,  rain  falling  heavily  during  the  afternoon  and  evening ; 
vet  a  large  number  of  visitors  were  undeterred  by  that,  and  in  the 
later  part  of  the  evening  the  building  was  crowded. 

Nine  classes  were  devoted  to  plants,  the  chief  bein^  that  for  the 
best  collection  of  ten  specimens  tasteiullv  arranged,  m  which  the 
prizes  consisted  of  a  six-guinea  silver  cup,  £2  10*.,  and  £1 10*.  There 
were  five  entries,  the  plants  entirely  occupying  one  side  of  the  haU. 
The  winner  of  ttie  cup  was  Mr.  G.  Prickett,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bowtt- 
bank.  Stoke  Kewington  Lane,  his  group  containing  standards,  pyra- 
•mids,  and- dwarfs,  well  fiowered  and  healthy.  A  standard  specimen 
of  The  Cossack  was  especially  noticeable,  its  brightihr  ooloured  blooms 
being  very  telling  among  the  other  lighter  or  duller-coloured  varie- 
ties. The  effective  Pompon  Bob  was  also  well  shown,  and  many 
others  were  similarly  good.  Mr.  J.:Howes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bennett, 
Tulse  Hill  House,  followed  with  a  handsome  collection,  very  near  to 
the  first  in  merit — indeed,  some  experienced  growers  considered  it  supe- 
rior. Dwarf  plants  of  Sceur  Mallnes,  Faust,  and  Mdlle.  Martha  were 
flowering  most  profusely.  The  third  position  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
D.  Donald,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Knott's  Gre«i,  the  phtnts 
fresh  and  ffood  but  ratter  formaliy  trahied.  Mr.  J.  Balaam,  Vine 
Norsery,  Ohipton,  was  awarded  obief  honours  for  six  large*flowered 
varieties ;  all  wen  well  grown,  but  Mrs.  Forsyth  was  partxmlarly  fine. 
Mr.  Donald  secured  the  second  prise  .with  neat  exan^es  of  «gQod 
varieties.  In  the  oonresponding  class  for  four  Mr.  J.  Balaam  was 
again  to  the  front,  followed  by  Mr.  Donald  and  Mr.  F.  Wells,  gardener 
to  W.  A.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Limes,  Stoke  Newington.  The  best  four 
standard  large-flowered  varieties  were  staged  by  Mr.  S.  Gilbey,  gar- 
dener to  B.  Booth.  Esq.,  Clapton,  neatly  yet  not  too  formall^r  trained. 
Mr.  Prickett  took  the  second  place,  and  his  Violet  Unique  and 
Antonius  were  bright  and  liealthy.  Pompons  were  profusely 
flowered,  the  best  specimens  being  those  in  the  class  for  six.  In 
that  Mr.  J.  Howes  was  the  most  snecessful,  the  ^lief  plants  in  his 
eollection  being  Sunset,  MdUe.  Martha,  and  St.  Michael  m  admirable 
condition.  Mr.  M.  Butcher,  gardener  to  B.  A.  Glover,  Esq.,  The 
Priory,  Hadley,  Bamet,  was  a  praiseworthy  second  with  specimens 
bearing  surprisingly  abundant  blooms,  and  Mr.  F.  WeUs  secured  the 
third  position.  l%e  two  last  named  held  relatively  similar  positions 
in  the  gardeners'  and  amateurs'  class  for  four,  followed  by  Mr.  A. 
Andrew,  gardener  to  J.  Wright,  Esa.,  Bosslyn,  Stamford  Hill. 

Cut  blooms  were,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  remarkably  fine 
and  numerous,  especially  tbie  incurved  varieties.  The  first  three 
classes  were  devoted  to  nurserymen  and  gardeners  of  Haokney,  the 
exMbite  being  Idghly  creditable  to  the  district.  The^best  twenty- 
four  varieties  were  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Martin,  gaideaer  to  J.  Appe- 
lord,  Esq.,  The  Cedam,  Stoke  Newington,  thus  winning  the  mhrer 
cup.  The  blooms  were  large,  symmetrical,  even,  and  compact,  the 
undermentioned  being  unusually  fine — viz.,  John  Salter,  Pnncess  of 
Wales,  White  Yettns,  Barbara,  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Refulgence,  Mrs.  Heale. 
Nil  Desperandum.  and  Princess  Beatrice.  Mr.  Gilbey  was  placed 
second,  out  the  blooms  were  handsome,  one  specimen  of  Eve  being 
greatly  admired.  There  were  five  exhibitors  of  twelves,  Mr.  Martin 
again  taking  first,  showing  Lady  Hardinge,  Befulgenoe,  and  Prince 
Alfred  well  among  others.  The  second  and  third  oolleetions  from 
Mr.  C.  Young,  gardener  to  J.  Thompson,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  G.  Ghalkle^, 
gardener  to  J.  R.  Droop,  Esq.,  both  of  Stamford  Hill,  were  dose  in 
quality  but  fairi^  plaoea.  In  the  open  class  for  twenty-fionr  distiact 
varieties,  Mr.  W^  R.  Strong,  gardener  to  Mrs.  David  Reid,  Henwolde 
Court,  Virginia  Water,  was  Uie  most  successful,  and  he  was  clearly 
entitled  to  the  distinction  accorded  him,  for  the  blooms  were  remark- 
ably fresh,  of  excellent  form,  and  well  selected.  Baron  Beqst,  Lady 
Taffourd,  Prince  Alfred,  Cherub,  Empress  of  India,  and  Lady 
Harding  were  the  best  among  many  that  were  good  ;  Mr.  W.  Monk, 
gardener  to  W.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Forest  House,  Leytonstone,  being  second 
with  much  smaller  bat  neat- examples.  For  twelves  in  the  same 
section,  Mr.  J.  Hawke,  cnrdener  to  J.  Patterson,  Eso.,  Melroie. 
Stamford  Hill,  was  first,  followed  by  Messrs.  Monk  and  Wells,  all 
contributing  clean  fresh  Moobm.  The  district  amateurs*  classes  were 
well  filled,  Messrs.  Cold  well,  Broughton.  and  Wright  taking  the  chief 
prizes.  Mr.  W.  Butcher  easily  secured  the  principal  award  for  twelve 
Anemone   Pompons  with  a  beautiful  collection,  including  Marie 
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Stnsrt,  Mr.  Astle,  Begohiv,  Birley  Mr.  WjiMsa,  and  Am^aaamt^  in  aA* 
mlntble  form.  Three  stands  of  Jasanese  variatiueo  were  axhibited  in 
tha  class  for  twelye- blooaw,  and  Mr.  R.  Strong  was  accorded,  first 
honours  for  specimens  of  great  size,  and  some  very  brilliant  in  coloar. 
Yellow  and  Bed  Dragons  were  fine,  especially  the  former,  Fulton  and 
Cry  Kang,  bright ;  and  Klaine,  verv  large.  Mr.  W«  Monk  followed 
with  smaller  but  even  blooms,  Mr.  Donald  secnring  the  third  position. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Peachey,  Stamford  Hill, 
for  an  incurred  Ghrysantfaemtim  named  Angelina^  said  to  be  a  sport 
from  Lady  Blade,  whioh  it  resembled  in-  form,  bat  the  colour  WM 
more  in  the  way  of  Barbara,  thongii  lighter. 

A  few  fine-foliage  plants  with  some  miaoellaneons  exhibits  were 
also  contribatedjbnt  they  do  not  demand  special  mention,  though  the 
handsome  collection  of  Chrrsanthemum  blooms  from  Mr.  Cochrane, 
Finsbory  Park,  deserre  notmg,  Taking  the  Exhibition  generally  it 
was  yery  satisfactory,  and  Mr.  GoldsmiUi  may  be  complimented  upon 
the  success  that  has  attended  his  efforts. 

PUTNBY  AND  DI8TBI0T. 

The  third  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  hdd  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  Putney,  on  Tuesday  last^  aacl  wtt»  by  far  the  finest  disptey/ 
that  has  been  seen  there ;  indeed  thb  gnmpe  of  Qhrysanthewiros  ha^e 
probably  never  been  surpassed  at  any  show.  1^  large  room  waa 
crowded  with  plants  almost  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  the  cut 
blooms  on  the  central  tables  with  fruit  and  plants  for  table  decoration, 
combined  to  render  the  effect  highly  imposing.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
this  district  includes  excellent  cultivators,  and  their  endeavours  to 
improve  themselves  in  their  calling  and  afford  a  rich  floral  treat  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  will,  we  trust,  meet  with  the  support  they 
deserve  from  the  affluent  seotion  of  the  looal  community. 

The  limited  time  and  spaee  at  our  disposal  compel  ua  to  lefer  to  the 
Show  in  the  briefest  possible  terms.  In  the  chier  class  a  o^leetioii  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  not  less  than  twenty  varieties,  to  occupy  not 
mere  than  40  superficial  feet  of  space,  the  first  prise,  a  silver  cup. 
was  won  by  Mr.  Harding,  gardener  to  T.  D.  Galpin,  Esq.,  Bristol 
House,  Putney  Heath,  with  a  splendid  group,  the  plants  being  on 
single  stems,  each  having  from  four  to  eight  blooms  of  the  first  exhi- 
bition size  and  quality,  and  the  foliage  was  as  good  as  the  blooms. 
Johu  Salter  was  remarkably  fine,  and  a  reflexed  pink  variety  resem- 
bUng  Wells*  Queen  commanded  attention  by  its  extraordinary  flowers. 
Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  H.  Hoskier,  Esq.,  Selna,  Putney,  was  an 
extremely  close  second;  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Barbam,  and 
Faust  in  this  group  were  not  surpassea  if  equalled  by  any  plants  in 
the  Show.  Mr.  Handley,  gardener  to  Miss  Peofion,  Yiotoria  Boad, 
was  placed  third  with  a  most  meritorious  group,  and  Messrs.  Mahood 
and  Son,  Windsor  Nurserj,  Putney,  fourth  with  a  collection  little 
inferior.  Mr.  Stevens.  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney,  and  Mr.  Bennett, 
gacrdener  to  F.  Bodwell,  Esq.,  Feldheim,  Park  Road,  Wimbledon^  were 
werthily  awarded  exitra  prises  for  colleoticns  of  nndeniaJble  ment. 

Mr.  Bentley,  gaidenwr  to  Sir  T.  Gabriel,  Bart.^  Edgcnmbe  Hall, 
Wimbl«lon,  well  won  the  foremost  position  in  the  class  for  six  plants 
in  11 4-inch  pots  with  healthy  informally  trained  specimens  :  Mr. 
Pithers,  gardener  to  F.  C.  WUIiams,  Esq.,  Munster  House,  Fulham, 
being  second.  For  three  plants  the  chief  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Hos- 
kins,  gardener  to  W.  V.  Williams,  Esq. ;  and  for  a  single  spcKnmen 
honours  fell  to  Messrs.  Bentley,  Mahood  &  Sons,  and  Hoskins  in  the 
order  named.  The  last-named  exhibitor  received  the  chief  prise  for 
six  Pompons,  followed  bv  Mr.  Ansell,  gardener  to  G.  Rend,  Esq., 
Coombe  Villa,  and  Mr.  Pithers.  For  three  plants  Messrs.  Bentley, 
HoskiiM,  and  Pithers  were  the  pdxetabers ;  and  for  specimen  plants 
Mr.  Hoskins  and  Messrs.  Mahood- dr  Son.  As  a  rule  tne  plants  were 
muidi  too  cdosely  tied,  and  more  freedom  is  highly  desirable: 

Of  cut  blooms  the  display  waa  not  extensive,  but  the  winning 
stands  contained  many  excellent  flowers.  Mr.  Berry,  gardener  to  the 
Countess  of  Leven  and  Melville,  Roehampton  House,  was  the  premier 
exhibitor,  being  first  for  twenty-foor  blooms,  twelve  blooms,  and 
six  blooms,  incurved  varieties ;  second  for  twelve  and  first  for  six 
Japanese  blooms.  Mr.  Holmes,  gardener  to  G.  M.  Storey,  B8q.,Kight* 
in  gale  Lodge.  Balham.  was  second  for  twelve  ineurred  blooms,  the 
remaining  pnaes  in  tnese  classes  falling  to  Messrs.  West,  Bwitiey, 
and  Holmes.  Messrs.  Mahood  &  Son  had  the  chief  prise  for  Japanese 
varieties  with  very  large  and  fioefaioefliB ;  but  Mr.  Berry^s  slai^  eon- 
taiaed  brighter  flowers. 

Several  collections  of  Ferns  were  staged  which  call  for  no  comment^ 
the  prizes  going  to  Mr.  Stevens ;  Mr.  Martin,  gardener  to  J.  Bran- 
dreth,  Esq..  Devon  Lane,  Wimbledon  $  and  Mr.  Handley.  Primulas 
were  largely  represented,  tha  first-prize  plants  of  Mr.  Woodhams, 
gardener  to  R.  I^avis,  Esq.,  St.  Ann's  Hill,  Wandsworth,  being  very 
dwarf  and  good ;  the  second  (Mr.  Ward),  also  good ;  and  the  third 
(Mr.  Mahood's),  verv  fresh.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Bemett 
and  Mr.  Bartley— the  prizetakers — ^were  well  flowered,  and  {dants  for 
table  decoration  were  eleaoo,  bright,  Mid  good,  the  sueosssfol  cobn 
petitors  beiiig  Messrs.  Bennett,  Pithsnu  and  Beodtley. 

Fruit  was  good.  The  first  prize  for  blaek  Grapes  was  won  by  Mr. 
Martin  with  Black  Hamburgh  in  excellent  condition  ;  the  second  by 
Mr.  Ward  with  admirably  finished  Lady  Downe's ;  and  third  by  Mr. 
Bennett  with  Black  Alicante.  Mr.  Ward  staged  in  the  class  for 
white  Grapes  Muscat  of  Alexandria  of  superior  quality,  and  easily 
secured  the  foremost  place,  Mr.  Bentley  bemg  second  with  the  same 
variety,  and  Mr.  Marnn  iiiird  with  Early  Ascot  Frontignan  of  ex* 
cellent  flavour.  Culinary  Apples  were  very  fine,  and  dessert  Apples  < 
good ;  Pee»  only  of  oedants  quHll^    The  iirhaolpal  friisellMEt  In. 


these  daises  were  MeMrs.  Haines,  Ward,  Faindng.  and  Pragnell, 
gaidsoer  to  F.  J.  Baring,  Esq.,  M.P.,  The  Cedars,  Roehampton. 

Prises  were  given  by  Mr.  Stevens  for  groups  of  plants  arranged 
for  effect,  Mr.  Pitihers  easily  securing  the  first  position  ;  hy  Mr. 
Mahood  for  booqnets  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  Mr.  Moore  for  hand 
bouquets,  Mr.  PragneU  being  the  winner  in  both  classes.  Many  of 
the  bouquets  wws -mnoh  crowded,  and  were  consequently  passed  by 
the  Judges.  Prizes  were  aiso  offered  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
and  won  by  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Pithers. 

A  Inneheon  was  held  after  the  completion,  of  the  judging,  G.  H. 
Pitt,  Esq.,  a  valnsd^slipporter  of  the  Society,  presiding,  suppc^ed  by 
Mr. Moore  the ooorteoimSeoEetary. 

WALTOK  AND  HBASHAM. 

As  usual  a  remarkably  beautiful  and  attractive  display  greeted  the 
numerous  visitors  to  the  Walton  Show  on  Tuesday  last,  both  plants 
and  blooms  being  excellent ;  indeed,  some  of  the  collections  of  the 
latter  have  rarely  been  surpassed.  Mr.  G.  Masters,  the  courteous  and 
enthusiastic  Secretary,  deserves  much  credit  for  the  satisfactory 
arrangements,  and  we  regret  that  the  limited  time  at  our  dispos^ 
onlv  permitted  us  to  give  a  comparatively  brief  report. 

Pianti. — ^The  collections  of  six  dwarf  incurved  varieties  were  very 
effective  and  good.  A-very  fine  bank  at  one  end  of  the  building  was 
formed  of  the  plants  in  tms  class,  the  specimens  being  healthy  and 
remarkably  well  flowered.  The  first  prize,  consisting  of  a  watch  value 
four  guineas,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lavey,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wilson, 
Walton,  the  varieties  represented  being  Alfred  Salter,  Mrs.  Forsyth, 
Mrs.  Dixon,  George  Giennj,  Dr.  Sharpe,  and  Christine,  even  and 
handsome.  The  second  position  was  accotded  to  Mr.  Bums,  gardener 
to  H.  A.  Riggs,  Eiq.,  Hersham,  who  followed  very  closely  with  simi- 
larly well  trained  and  profusely  fiowered  specimens,  some  of  the 
varieties  being  a  little  past  their  best,  but  otherwise  indicating  very 
careful  culture.  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  and  Mrs.  Dixon  were  particularly 
fine.  Mr.  Revnolds,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Allen,  Weybridge,  was  third 
with  a  fair  collection.  The  collections  of  four  formed  a  bank  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room,  and,  though  not  quite  so  compact  as  those 
in  the  first  class,  the  flowers  were  of  good  size  and  very  abundant. 
Mr.  Comhill,  gardener  to  E.  Pettit,  Esq.,  Oatlands,  secured  the  chief 
award  with  neat  examples  of  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  and  Venus  among 
others.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Millican,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Cobbett,  Walton,  with  specimens  but  little  inferior  to  the  first.  Mr. 
Poller,  gardener  to  H.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Oatlands,  took  the  third  prize 
with  bright  specimens. 

Standards  were  fairly  well  shown,  but  not  in  great  numbers.  For 
four  large-flowering  varieties  Mr.  Millican  was  accorded  the  chief 
honours  with  admirably  grown  and  well  trained  specimens,  Mrs.  G. 
Rundle  and  Mrs.  Dixon  being  especially  noteworthy ;  Mr.  Poller 
was  a  good  second,  but  the  specimens  were  rather  loosely  trained. 
Mr.  Comhill  obtained  the  thira  place  with  moderately  good  plants. 
Mr.  Bums  had  the  best  pair  of  standards,  and  Mr.  Lavey  followed 
closely,  both  staging  fine  examples  of  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  and  Mrs. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Lavey  staged  the  Jyst  single  Pompon,  and  large-flowered 
specimens,  healthy,  vigorous,  and  bright. 

Pompons  were  very  numerous  and  extremelv  good.  For  six  dwarf 
plants  Mr.  Reynolds  was  first  with  even  and  handsome  specimens. 
Calliope,  Antonias,  Louisa,  and  Mdlle.  Martha  being  the  most  note- 
worthy. Mr.  Comhill  was  a  close  second,  Bob,  Mr.  Astie,  and 
Antonins  bearinr  a  profasion  of  blooms.  Mr.  Millican  was  a  fair 
third,  his  Dick  Torpin  was  particularly  bright ;  Messrs.  Lavey  and 
Poller  sharing  equally  well  in  the  class  for  pairs.  Mr.  PoUey  had 
four  handsome  standards  and  easily  secured  the  premier  prize,  the 
varietira  Antonius,  Marie  Stuart,  Midame  Montels,  and  Marguerite 
de  Coix  being  finelv  represented ;  Messrs.  Comhill  and  Millican 
followed,  bat  far  behind.  Messrs.  Lavey  and  Reynolds  were  the 
prizetakers  for  pairs. 

Cut  Blooms. — There  were  five  entries  in  the  open  class  for  twenty- 
four  incurved  blooms.  Mr.  Strong,  gardener  to  Mrs.  D.  Reid,  Vir- 
ginia Water,  staged  the  premier  collection  of  twenty^fonr  in  the  open 
class,  the  blooms  befog  large  and  of  excellent  form ;  especially  note* 
wortny  were  Gnemsey  Nugget,  Venus,  Lady  Harding,  Baron  Beust, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Barbara^  Nil  Desperandum,  and  Empress  of  India. 
This  very  handsome  collection  well  merited  its  position.  The  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  Miv  Bums  for  a  fine  collection,  inoluding  an 
extraordinary  Empress  of  India,  with  Lady  Talfourd,  Faust,  and 
Venus  among  many  others  extremelv  fine.  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to 
A.  Savory,  Esq.,  Chertsey,  was  placed  third  with  smaller  but  even 
blooms.  Mr.  J.  Strong,  gardener  to  H.  Sweet,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  was 
first  with  twelve,  Lady  Harding  and  Nil  Desperandum  beings  the  most 
remarkable.  Messrs.  Millican  and  Lavey  secured  the  remaining  prizes 
in  that  class  with  creditable  specimens.  In  the  Society's  district 
class  for  twenty-tfour  incurved  varieties  Mr.  Reynolds  was  an  excellent 
first  with  blooBiR  of  good  substanee^  Messrs.  Boras  and  Comhill' 
taking  the  second  aad  third  prizes  m  that  order.  With  twelves 
Messrs.  Burns,  Poll^,  and  Reynolds  were  the  successful  exhibitors, 
al}  staging  very  good  specimens.  Mr.  Comhill  was  placed  first  with 
a  beautiful  collection  of  twelve  reflexed  varieties,  including  fine 
specimens  of  Progqe,, Chevalier  Domage,  Dr.  Sharp,  Ariadne,  and 
Wells'  Queen.  MessiB,  Reynolds  and  PoUey  took  the  remaining 
prizes. 

Japanese'  varieties-  were  well  shown^  the  blooms  being  unusually 
large  and  liright.  Mr.  J«  Strong  had  the  premier  collection  of  twelve, 
cobiprisiiig  hsndsiiqe  bleopis  of  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  Triomphe  da 
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Nord,  Bonqnet  Fait,  Soltan,  mnd  Mr.Delanx ;  Kr.  Millioan  was  a  Tery 
close  secood,  and  Mr.  Polley  third.  A  handsome  colection  of  twen^- 
fonr  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Boms,  who  deeerredlr  seouied  the  chief 
award.  The  blooms  were  lar^  and  particalarly  bricrht  in  colour. 
Garnet,  La  N^phe,  The  Baimio,  Yellow  I^ragon,  and  Nuit  d'Hirer 
were  extraordmair.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  second  also  with  fine  speci- 
mens, Mr.  Comhill  taking  the  third  prise  with  smaller  but  neat  blooms. 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  awarded  first  for  a  handsome  collection  comprising 
Lady  Margaret,  King  of  Anemones,  Georffe  Sands,  Gluck,  and  Sun- 
flower, all  fine.  Messrs.  Comhill  and  Milucan  followed  in  the  order 
named  with  smaller  but  fresh  eyen  blooms.  Li  Anemone  Pompons 
Messrs.  Comhill,  Polley,  and  Millican  contributed  beautiful  blooms ; 
Messrs.  Larey  and  Reynolds  b^e  similarly  stronp^  in  the  ordinary 
Pompons.  The  competition  for  the  table  decorations  and  bouquets 
was  close,  and  considerable  taste  was  displayed  by  the  exhibitors : 
Messrs.  Reynolds,  Strong,  Lavey,  and  Comhill  securing  the  chief 
prizes. 

PLYMOUTH. 

A  handsome  collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  plants,  frait,  and 
flowers  under  the  auspices  of  the  Western  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
were  displayed  in  the  New  Guildhall,  Plymouth!  on  the  10th  and  11th 
Inst.,  the  first  that  the  Society  has  yet  held.  Mr.  James  Garraway, 
Bristol,  competed  in  several  classes  for  cut  blooms,  and  in  each  case 
was  awarded  first  prize.  His  incuryed  yarieties,  Prince  Alfred,  Lord 
Derby,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Aurea  Multiflora,  were  especially  fine ;  and 
Fair  Maid  of  Guemsey,  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  and  Nuit  d'Hiver  amongst 
the  Japanese.  Mr.  G.  H.  E.  Rundle,  the  pioneer  of  Chrysanthemum 
growing  in  the  west,  indeed  we  may  almost  say  in  England,  also  came 
well  to  the  front,  exhibiting  largely  both  in  the  plant  and  cut  bloom 
classes,  and  won  seyeral  prizes.  For  the  best  group  of  Chrywm- 
themums,  Mr.  Brighton,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcnmbe. 
was  deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize  with  a  collection  that  was  well 
finished  both  with  regard  to  foliage  and  fiowers.  Mr.  G.H.  E.  Bundle 
was  placed  second,  and  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Bewes  third.  There  were  fiye 
competitors  in  this  class.  Mr.  W.  Radmore,  Admiral  Lowe,  Messrs.  T. 
Mills,  Moist,  Hamilton,  Whiteford,  W.  Symons.  H.  D.  Guy,  and  S. 
Elliott  were  all  successful  exhibitors  in  the  cut  bloom  classes. 

Fems,  Primulas,  berried  plants.  Zonal  Geraniums,  ornamental 
shrubs  were  largely  represented,  and  added  gi^tly  to  tne  effect  that 
can  be  made  in  such  a  spacious  building  as  this  Society  is  fortunate 
in  obtaining.  Fruit  and  Potatoes  were  also  exhibited  well  and  nume- 
rously. The  attendance  was  more  than  before  another  instance  of 
the  ruing  popularity  of  this  fine  autumnal  flower. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Exhibition  were  most  ably  conducted  by 
Mr.  Cooper,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and  Messrs.  WaUing,  Pepperell, 
and  Merry  of  the  Executiye. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE. 

Pebmit  me  to  thank  your  correspondent,  "A  Nubsbbtman  ** 
(pages  366,  366),  for  his  able  remarks  on  the  yalue  and  uses  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre.  I  can  fully  endorse  all  he  has  said  on  its  good 
qualities.  I  wish,  howeyer,  that  he  had  said  a  little  more  on  its 
merits  for  propagating  purposes.  My  remarks  are  not  intended 
for  old  practitioners,  as  doubtless  they  haye  ascertained  the  yaltie 
of  the  material,  but  I  am  now  writing  for  amateurs.  Cocoa-nnt 
fibre  refuse  for  propagating  is  unriyalled.  I  know  of  no  sub- 
stance to  equal  it  for  that  purpose,  and  as  "A  Nhbsebtman  " 
stated  in  his  remarks  that  it  was  cheap,  I  should  strongly  recom- 
mend amateurs  to  giye  it  a  trial.  Silyer  sand  is  employed  ex- 
tensiyely  for  propagating  purposes,  and  it  will  be  admitted  by  all 
that  many  plants,  such  as  New  Holland  plants,  Ericas,  Epacrises, 
&C.,  cannot  be  propagated  successfully  without  it ;  but  we  will 
exdude  that  section  of  plants,  and  leaye  the  nnrseiymen  to  pro- 
pagate them  for  us.  Silyer  sand  is  also  rather  expensiye  in  some 
Sarts,  and  I  haye  seeu  it  used  with  as  great  care  and  economy  as 
:  it  had  been  so  much  gold  dust.  The  fibre  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  propagation  of  bedding  plants  in  sprine,  and  anyone 
possessing  a  small  propagating  house  or  pit  wim  bottom  heat 
could  not  do  better  than  giye  it  a  trial.  Insert  the  cuttings  into 
the  fibre,  and  they  will  be  rooted  and  ready  to  be  potted  in  a  few 
days. 

I  haye  an  old  bed  of  fibre  that  is  nsed  for  plunging  sickly 
store  plants  in  to  recruit  their  health,  starting  Aohimenes  m  the 
spring,  5CC.,  and  it  is  surprising  how  soon  cuttings  take  root  by 
merely  inserting  them  in  the  fibre.  I  haye  seen  cattings  of  phmts 
that  were  considered  difficult  to  propagate  in  an  ordinary  way, 
strike  freeljr  without  any  further  trouble  than  making  and  insert- 
ing them  in  the  bed.  Such  plants  as  StephanoUses,  Hoyas, 
Dracienas,  Allamandas,  and  Clerodendrons  raidily  strike  in  this 
way.  It  was  by  this  means  that  one  of  tl»  most  cleyer  pro- 
pagators aronnd  London  discoyered  the  method  of  propagating 
Aralia  Yeitchii  and  A.  Veitchii  mcillima.  It  was  thought  that 
these  fine  decoratiye  plants  would  not  strike  roots  from  cuttings, 
hence  the  mode  of  grafting  them  on  A.  Goilfoylii  was  resorted 
to ;  but  now  they  are  propagated  from  cuttinss  by  inserting  them 
in  fibre  in  bottom  heat.    Nothing  conld  poMibly  be  better  than  * 


bed  of  cocoa-nnt  fibre  for  striking  flowering  and  fine-foliaee 
Begonias.  For  the  latter  take  suitable  leayes ;  cut  through  the 
most  prominent  ribs,  and  peg  them  down  on  to  the  fibre.  In  a 
short  time  there  will  be  a  batch  of  young  plants  formed  from 
each  leaf,  which  when  sufficiently  large  can  be  potted,  with  a 
good  admixture  of  the  fibre  in  the  soil.  It  is  also  inyalnable  for 
propagating  winter-fiowering  plants  in  spring,  such  as  Goldfnssias^ 
Erantbemuros,  Scutellarias,  Linums,  and  a  host  of  others  too 
numerous  to  mention  here.  Its  uses  are  manifold,  and  it  only 
requires  to  be  tested  to  proye  its  ci^Mibilities.— W.  K. 

RASPBERRIES. 

A  NOTE  of  my  thir^  years*  experience  in  the  cnltiyation  of 
this  fruit,  which  I  belieye  pays  more  for  the  ^und  which  it 
occupies  thfoi  any  other  fruiting  plant,  may  possibly  be  useful  to 
some  readers.  About  thirty  years  ago  I  was  conyinced  that  the 
general  plan  of  tyins  tiie  canes  in  a  bunch  was  a  mistake,  so  I 
experimentalised  and  pnt  up  some  posts  and  wires,  to  whidi  I 
tied  the  canes,  but  I  found  that  the  action  of  the  wind  cut  them 
and  they  broke  off  in  contact  with  the  wire.  I  then  had 
some  base!  rods  and  also  ribs  of  wood,  to  which  I  tied  the  young 
canes  and  had  good  crops.  But  to  what  I  now  desire  to  draw  the 
attention  of  your  readers  is.  Do  not  allow  anyone  to  cut  anything 
off  the  shoots  of  your  Raspberry  canes^not  an  inch.  When  the 
Raspberries  throw  up  the  young  shoots  haye  all  of  them  pulled 
up  except  four  or  fiye  at  each  stooL  Allow  those  to  grow,  and 
you  may  haye  them  as  mine  are  8  feet  to  10  feet  lone  and  fiye- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick ;  then  train  by  tying  them  to  ue  fence  in 
the  form  of  a  bow,  the  highest  part  of  tiie  arched  cane  being  a 
little  aboye  the  top  of  the  fence,  the  end  of  the  cane  pointing  to 
the  ground.  The  canes  then  will  produce  shoots  and  fruit  from 
eyery  eye,  and  keep  bearing  fruit  until  the  frost  cuts  them  down. 

The  Raspberry  grows  best  in  a  moist,  rich,  deep  soil,  where  its 
roots  are  not  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  snn,  and  is  greatly 
benefited  by  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  dnring  the  finilting 
season.  My  rows  are  4  feet  apart,  and  the  shoots  touching  each 
other.— G.  O.  S.  

NEW  AND  CHOICE  PLANTS.— No.  3. 

CONTINUINO  my  notes  from  page  46  upon  plants  that  are 
remarkable  for  their  noyelty,  beauty,  scarcity,  or  peculiarity  of 
structure,  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  following,  all  of  which 
possess  more  than  ordinary  merit,  entitlmg  them  to  the  considera- 
tion of  plant-erowers,  particularly  for  large  collections,  though  at 
least  one  of  them  may  rank  among  the  plants  of  general  oeoo- 
ratiye  yalue — ^namely,  the  Fairy  Rose. 

Cboton  Stbwarti  (Williams).— Crotons,  like  Dracaenas  and 
Coleuses,  are  now  represented  by  so  many  forms  that  the  number 
of  really  distinct  and  handsome  noyelties  brought  out  eyery  year 
are  comparatiyely  few,  and  they  must  possess  some  yaluable  and 
clearly  marked  diaracters  to  ensure  eyen  a  moderate  degree  of 
public  favour.  Croton  Stewarti  appears  to  me  to  be  one  A  those 
meritorious  few,  and  is  likely  to  gam  a  high  |dace  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  who  admire  ri(^^  coloured  foliage  plants.  The  finest 
and  most  characteristic  specimen  I  haye  yet  seen  was  shown  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  when  it  was  greatly  admired  for  the  bright  clear 
orange  and  yellow-coloured  bands  and  margin  in  contrast  with 
the  deep  green  central  portions  of  the  foliage,  and  relieyed  by  the 
deep  crimson  petioles  and  midribs.  The  leayes  are  broad,  inyersely 
egg  or  Umce-uiaped,  and  the  plant  is  dwarf  in  habit,  the  latter 
b^g  an  important  recommendation.  Another  point,  too,  is  the 
early  stage  in  which  young  plants  commence  showing  colour,  as 
thjat  eminently  suits  them  for  decoratiye  purposes.  It  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  Williams  from  New  Guinea,  but  whether  it  be  entitled  to 
rank  as  a  species  or  merely  as  a  yariety  I  am  unable  to  determine, 
though  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  yiew. 

ROSB  LiTTLB  White  Pet  (Henderson).— This  charming  little 
Rose  has  been  several  times  approvingly  noted  in  the  Journal,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  strange,  in  name  at  least,  to  the  majority  of  your 
readers.  However,  my  admiration  of  the  plant  will  perhi^  afford 
some  excuse  for  this  reference  to  it  One  of  the  chief  difficiiltiet 
that  amateurs  and  others  whose  means  of  accommodation  is 
limited  have  to  contend  with,  is  the  selection  of  omamratal,  easily 
grown,  and  genc^ly  useful  plants  out  of  the  multitudes  offered 
for  sale,  and  among  which  there  must  necessarily  be  many  totally 
unfitted  to  their  requirements.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  w 
speciflJly  useful  plants  cannot  well  be  too  frequently  brought  under 
the  noUce  of  the  public  Among  them  the  Fairy  Rose  sent  cat 
bv  Messrs.  Henderson  k,  Son  is  in  my  opinion  worthy  of  being 
placed,  for  its  delicate  elcMnoe  is  most  pleasing.  The  common 
red  Fairy  Bote  is  too  wellknown  and  appreciated  to  need  deaorip* 
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ticn  here,  and  In  the  one  named  «boTe  we  hare  «  companion  for 
it  exact!;  rimilar  in  lubit,  bat  with  kbundant  aad  aeatly-fonned 
white  Sowen,  For  greeDlioaMOioonMTTMwy  decoration  in  April 
and  Hay  It  ii  inralnable,  eipeciall;  when  grown  in  IS-aiee  poti. 
A  firat-claas  certificate  wa«  awarded  for  it  at  the  Bojal  Botanic 
flode^'a  Bbow  on  the  9tli  of  Hay  in  the  present  year. 

Bbtthrbta  Fabcblu  (Bull).— Coral  Tree*  are  naiuiUy  grown 
for  their  brilliantly  coloured  Sowen ;  bnt  the  ipeciea  nodei  notice, 
though  al«o  bearing  showy  flowera,  ie  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
finely  rariegated  foliage.  It  i»  cot  strictly  a  noinlty,  for  it  was 
•ent  out  by  Hr.  BuU  in  ISTi,  bat  it  ft  not  at  present  bo  well 
known  ai  it  deaerret  to  be.  As  a  itore  plant  it  is  eorpaimd 
by  lew  in  dltUnctnesa  and  eflectireneM,  and  being  of  Tigorotu 
growth  it  ia  well  mited  for  arranging  tn  the  centre  of  a  groop  or 
bed.  For  tome  time  pact  a  good  apoeitneo  hiai  been  notable  in 
the  atore  at  Eew,  very  satitfactorily  indicating  the  decorative 
valne  oE  the  plant.  The  Tari^ation  conaiats  in  the  midrib  and 
lateral  veing  of  the  rhotnb-ahaped  leaSeta  being  of  a  bright  y:llow 
colomv  the  remaining  portion  being  a  deep  green  tint.  The  three 
leafleta  that  form  each  leaf  are  rather  distantly  placed,  and  are 
beot  downwards  alightly,  imparting  somewhat  of  a  pendnloo* 
appearance  to  them.  Plenty  of  heat,  a  light  position,  and  a  good 
compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  with  abnndanco  of  water 
dnring  growth,  are  the  pimoipal  cnltnisl  reqnirements  of  the 

AMTBnKTM  Wabooqukakdh  (Teitch).— As  regards  beauty 
of  foli^e  this  species  of  Anthnrinm  is  eqnal  to  any  in  cultiTation, 
indeed  when  iogoodcondiUonlconsidertliatitexcelstbemBJority. 
The  leafstalks  tiae  to  the  height  of  about  2  feet;  they  arc  corred 
at  the  apex,  the  blade  of  the  leal  being  frequently  a  yard  in 
leogtb,  and  turned  point  downwards,  so  that  they  are  Teitical, 
with  the  deeply  heart-shaped  base  appermost,  and  tbe  blade 
tapering  gradtudly  down  to  the  point.  The  colour  is  a  peenliar 
bnt  beautiful  deep  green,  the  tiufaoe  poaaeasiug  a  fine  Telrety 
gloBS  ;  that,  ti^tber  with  the' lighter.colouied  distinctly-marked 
veins,  cons Citales  the  chief  attractions  of  the  plant.  Like  otheia 
of  the  genus  its  home  is  in  tropical  South  America,  Messrs.  Teitch 
baring  oblidned  it  from  Sew  Qranada  a  few  years  since.  Both 
the  Sn^al  HortlcoltDial  Society  and  the  Boyal  Botanic  Socie^ 
have  signified  their  appreciation  of  its  merits  by  the  award  of 
first-class  certificatea.  Xhoogh  not  very  difficult  to  grow  there 
are  a  few  little  pointa  in  its  culture  that  need  special  attention, 
and  therefore  tbe  following  hints  may  be  of  service  to  those  who 
hare  }nat  obtained  or  are  about  to  piircliaae  a  plant  and  are  in 
donbt  as  to  the  best  mode  of  treatment  especiaUj  in  potting. 
In  the  first  place,  it  most  be  remembered  that  all  Anthurioms  are 
snperfldal  rootera,  so  that  a  great  depth  o(  soil  is  not  only  nn- 
necessaiy  bat  positively  injurioos.  Wide  and  deep  cans  are  the 
best  tor  these  rather  delicate  specjee,  and  qtiite  one-third  of  their 
depth  ahoold  be  occupied  by  the  dialni^e,  coniiating  of  caielnlly 
arranged  potsherds,  as  it  Is  very  important  that  there  be  do  stag- 
nation. A  little  moss  may  be  placed  over  this,  and  then  some  ol 
the  compost — good  flbroos  peat,  charcoal,  sand,  and  sphagnum  well 
mixed ;  canfoUy  place  tbe  plant  in  the  pan,  filling  up  with  the 
compost  several  inches  abore  the  rim  of  the  pan  and  surfacing 
with  fresh  mosa.  A  few  light  aticks  may  be  needed  to  render  the 
l«avee  and  atem  firm.  A  moist  stove  or  a  honse  devoted  to  tropical 
aqoatie  planta  aoits  it  admirably,  abundance  of  water  being  re- 
quired at  tbe  roots  doring  growth,  hot  syringing  the  foliage  most 
be  avoided  it  possible.  A  shady  position  is  also  needed,  as  the 
leaves  are  qtilcldy  injoied  by  exposnn  to  the  son.— It.  L. 


BOOT  PRnNING. 
Urdkb  the  above  beading  I  desire  to  oSei  a  tew  remarks. 
Those  having  frnit  trees  making  vigorous  growth  and  perfecting 
few  or  no  fmit  bods,  will  possibly  have  sewctod  Ihem  to  nodergo 
a  courae  of  root-pruning,  with  a  view  to  improving  them.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  this  is  often  carried  to  tbe  extreme,  and  instead 
of  trass  of  moderate  growth  and  foil  of  frnit  bnds,  we  poaseM 
plants  full  ol  fruiting  spurs  and  of  losuffldent  vigoar  to  carry  a 
crop  to  perfection,  throngh  the  undue  use  of  the  kuife  among  the 

To  ohrlate  this,  a  trench  should  be  taken  oot  as  near  as  possible 
at  the  extremi^  of  tbe  roots  (a  glance  at  the  branches  will 
probably  be  the  be«t  guide  to  determine  this).  Fork-ont  the  soil, 
and  carefully  pieaerve  all  roots  from  3  to  7  feet  from  the  stem  ol 
the  tm.  Let  them  be  jiUced  so  that  they  will  not  be  injared, 
aprinkled  with  mter,  and  covoed  with  a  mat  until  they  can 
again  be  laid  Id  the  soil.  If  tbe  drainage  is  detective,  let  it  be 
attended  to,  as  this  ia  the  main  point  in  the  cnltiTBtioa  of  tree  or 
plant.  T\>B  soil  it  Is  desirable  to  use  for  this  pnrpoae  it  not  always 
procunhk,  ao  that  wbloh  la  at  hand  mnst  be  made  to  suit  the 


tree  as  nearly  as  poarible.    It  it  can  be  obtained,  a  good  sc 
fibroua  loam,  brick  and  lime  rubbidi,  and  a  few  crushed  b 


be  sufficient.  The  soil  abonld  be  made  quite  firm  and  rammed 
well  op  to  the  old  ball.  The  loota  should  be  hud  level  and  in  the 
I>ositiDn  they  occupied  before  as  nearly  as  possible.  Out  only  the 
tipa  <M  the  roota  ;  and  if  any  portion  of  the  root  has  been  injured, 
in  lifting  pare  it  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  it  will  moat  lik^  emit 
roots  fnrai  ttds  point. 

By  the  above  method  I  maintain  that  a  frnit  tree,  bowevfx 
vigorous^  receivea  a  snfflclent  check  to  induce  fralttahiess,  and 
leaves  enongh  strength  in  the  root  to  allow  the  branches  to  mako 
a  moderate  growth  uie  following  season,  and  so  do  away  with  the 
practice  of  cutting  off  halt  the  roots  to  throw  the  tree  into  a  state 
of  fruitfulnees  and  cause  permanent  Injory. 

In  another  issue  I  will  write  on  fruning  fruit  trees. — BOBEBT 


AHOBPHOPHALLDS  BIVIEBI. 
I  KA.VB  had  sent  to  me  from  Belgii 


plant!  generally  do,  and  that  the  plants  are  both  ourioos  and 


ornamental.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  this  phutt 
What  shall  I  do  with  the  tuber^  and  where  and  how  should  I 
grow  the  plants!  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  instmctions  on 
the  subiect  tram  any  of  your  reatos.— A  STATIOK  HASTBB. 

[As  yoa  live  in  the  south  of  Kngland  you  will  be  able  to  grow 
this  singular  plant,  of  which  we  are  able  to  give  an  engnTiiw, 
in  your  garden  doiiDg  the  summer ;  but  in  the  anttunn  it  shouU 
be  taken  under  cover,  and  when  the  large  and  peculiar  leaves 
have  died  store  the  tubers  in  sand,  or  if  in  pota  place  them  in  a 
dry  position.  Ordinaiy  light  garden  soil  suits  it  very  well.  The 
stem-like  leafstalk  Is  a  veiy  dark  green  in  colour,  onrionsly  spotted 
and  mottled  with  lighter  tints.  It  fiowers  like  the  Arums,  but 
the  spathe  ia  heel  removed  as  soon  as  noticed,  tat  the  odour  is 
exoeeaiTely  fetid.] 

NOTES  ON  BlRDa 
Shaxxbpuki  was  right,  as  ha  always  it  aboat  Utdt  aad 
flowers,  when  he  wrote,  "  The  Blackbird  had  an  orange  tawny 
bill ;"  still  the  modem  poet  was  equally  right  in  writuig  of  tta 
having  a  bhwk  one.  Tbe  one  wrote  of  the  old  male  bbd,  Ute 
other  of  the  female  or  ayoung  cock  of  tbe  yMr.  Bat  whilat  writ- 
ing on  the  subject  I  m^  mention  that  the  bill  colour  of  the  male 
varies  very  much,  and  m  some  localitiea  It  is  such  a  deep  orange 
it  ia  almost  red,  while  in  others  it  is  of  a  deep  golden  yellow ; 
also  ther*  la  mndi  difflmnce  in  the  black  ooioiir  of  the  bird 


tbose  bAviug  the  rich  led  onnee  bill  being  ol  r  moch  maie  purplo 
blacV,  to  the  light-billed  birds'  blue  bkck.  AguB,  tbe  tawnr 
ar&age-billed  biida  ue  mostly  ueiUer  aud  Bmallej  than  the  othera. 
Tbig  is  not  a  matter  of  age,  but  of  biid  Tariation,  of  which  I  hare 
taken  notice  for  macj  yoan — not  cailj  ot  those  io  mZd  state,  but 
also  those  sent  for  eihibilion  to  the  Tuions  choirs  Jit  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  acting  m  judge. 

Mr.  Uiam'e  notes  on  the  departuie  of  the  swaUotr  are  Jntciest- 
ing,  and  it  would  be  woU  it  more  ot  tha  readfits  of  the  Journal 
would  from  time  to  time  give  notes  on  natotnl  history.  I  for  one 
wouldnotonlyreadthem  withpIe«snre,butbethanltfuL  Mr.Hiaco 
says  the  swallows  finally  laft  tut  locality.  (Ashwood  Bank,  Wor- 
cestenbire)  on  the  15tb  of  October.  The  "  Sqrbek  p£7aicuM  " 
gaTethc2ist  of  October  for  his  localitj,  whilst  in  mine  (Brencblej, 
K^it)  1  saw  two  BwaUowa  flying  about  m;  groonds  on  the  7th  of 
November ;  and  waUcing  to  Faddock  W«od  station,  abool  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  my  house,  on  the  Sth  of  November  I  saw  three 
more  flying  close  by  the  station,  and  evidentlr  only  feeding^not 
on  passage,  aa  they  were  skimming  about  the  chimneys  of  the 
bouses.  This  is  later  than  I  mei  knew  them  before,  the  lit  of 
November  beiog  the  latest  on  n^  record,  X  was  the  more  eur- 
prised  at  their  not  having  left,  as  we  have  had  8*  of  frost  here 
regislwed  ;  sttll  they  stayed.    I  have  not  saea  any  since  the  8tb. 

M  Hr.  Uiam  eaya  truly,  the  bnltfincbee  are  nnmeroiM  this  year, 
and  are  at  work  on  tbe  Lareb  bnds.  How  «ra  tbey  t>eet  trapped  7 
Will  Boyoae  kindly  tell  nn  ?  for  I  riiudder  when  I  tbink  of  my 
Plum  tree  bloom  bods,  and  bear  and  see  so  many  bnllUDches 
aboat.  Redwings  and  fleldfarea  appealed  here  at  the  end  of 
September,  and  cleared  off  tbe  Damsons  with  much  rest,  and  then 
went  on  tejoicing.    What  be*ntitul  birds  they  are    I 

As  regards  Holly  berrie*,  a  few  of  my  trees  have  some,  others 
not  auy,  while  one  is  nearly  all  berries,  with  scarcely  a  leaf— a 
gorgeous  sight.  I  never  saw  its  eqnaL  Hepa  are  moat  pleutiful, 
and  many  other  berries.  The  Yews  (Irish)  are  veiy  beautifnl 
and  bright  with  their  fmit.  The  thruBbes  and  robins  coming  day 
by  day,  however,  have  lessened  the  crop  considerably  ;  also  a 
great  tit  has  been  feasting.  I  never  knew  they  were  fond  of  such 
diet  before,  so  one  lives  and  leama.  Before  closing  this  I  may 
mention  that  I  have  noticed  it  stated  that  wasps  have  been  very 
abnndant  this  year  in  moat  localitiea.  Here  we  have  had  very 
few,  scarcely  any  tnmtrie  at  all.  Is  it  poatible  that  tbe  great, 
blue,  cob,  and  other  tits,  of  which  there  are  many  here,  have  kept 
them  ander  by  eating  them  7  for  thiy  have  ay  beet,  as  they  have 
eaten  tbem  o^l.— Habkisok  Vxia,  Weirleigh,  BrencMy,  Kent. 


At  a  Qetieral  HeaUoK  of  tbe  Born.  HOBnonLTusAL  Socibtt 

held  on  Tuesday  last,  Colonel  R.  Trevor  Clarke  in  the  cbair,  the 
following  candidates  were  elected  Ftilowa  ot  the  Society— rii., 
ThrauM  CUSord,  Oeoiga  Henty  Ellia,  K,  P.  Hiuii]^ery,  ThomM 
Joseph  Saltmarsb,  AreUbBld  Betb-Sioitli,  A.  W.  Trams,  James 
Wallar^  and  James  P.^Watta. 

It  is  somewfaKt  ttntaddoain  tUMe  days  eta^cnltaral 

depi^ion  to  nrge  upon  fimoer*  the  iepobtakce  of  obowino 
VEOBTAfiLJiS  FOB  MABKLKt ;  but  we  are  credibly  informed  that  the 
aMKHL  of  1860  is  pMTiag  jEat  from  a  pnwpeiom  om  for  market 
gwdenei&  It  leeint-  tbat  then  have  been  too  many  vegetables 
grown  to  be  pnifltable,  and  it  ia  qneetioitaUe  If  those  even  who 
an  uar  to  London,  and  can  therefore  cart  their  prodooe  to  the 
markets  and  load  back  with  cheaply  bought  manure,  have  man  Ihwi 
covered  their  expenses.  Those  at  a  greater  distance  who  have  to 
send  by  rail  have  bees  eepeeially  nnfortonate,  as  frequently  tbe 
"  retoms  "  w»e  nil,  or  net  even  sBfflMe»t  to  pay  the  eoit  of  carriage. 
Peas  were  late,  and  although  some  crepe  realised  good  prices  the 
gnoter  put  were  ready  for  picking  sinmltaneously,  tbe  ootiM- 
qoeaoe  bnag  a  glutiDthemaifcMa.  Tfa»  case  was  atiU  wcne  with 
tbe  Sumter  Beans,  a  more  expensiTe  erep'lo  grow,  not  being  off 
ID  time  to  be  followed  by  a  crop  ofThmipa  or  other  qnick-grow- 
ing  TcgMables.    Good  price*' weie  nhtaliMJ  for  «  iew  «|-  Iba 


earliest  pickings;  but  later  on  they  wen  extremely  plentifo], 
and  owii^^to  tbe  low  prieM  laiga  quantities  were  nerer  picked. 
Tbey  were  cat  dawn  by  fnata-mtioh  earilcr  than  usuaL  Potatoea, 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  creps,  especially  of  ihe  later  varieties,  have 
not  been  vet;  profitable,  as  prices  are  low.  Many  growen  would 
be  glad  to  obtain  £6  per  ton  evan  for  Viotoria  Regents.  Baroya 
are  another  crop  on  which  mneh  money  will  be  lost  this  season, 
OS  it  does  not  pay  to  grow  them  tor  digging  or  tnming-ia  for 
roanurial  purposes,  yet  this  is  what  is  being  dons  by  those  at  &. 
distance  from  LondoK 

It  is  common  around  London  to  see  in  gardens  of  all  sisea 

a  good  display  ol  CHBi«aj4THEiinits  kakwet  walls,  and  it 
is  surprising  how  well  the  plant*  tneoeed  in  such  potitiuu,  tbe 
growth  being  particnl&ily  vigorous,  and  tbe  slight  protection 
afforded  by  Uie  wall  remlers  the  flowen  cleaner  and  more  lasting. 
Our  Clonmel  correspondent, "  W.  J.  M.,"  aippears  to  ha<re  adopted 
B  similar  practice  in  Ireland,  and  witb  considerable  snccesa, 
judging  by  the  handsome  flower  of  the  white  Fleur  de  Marie  he 
baa  cent  na,  grown  against  a  south-west  wall.  'When  a  carefnl 
selection  of  Tarietles  is  made,  choosing  those  with  bright  or  distinct 
shades  of  coloar,  tbe  efflBct  piodueed  is  very  satisfactory. 

We  regret  to  fasrre  to  uuKnmee  tbe  death  of  B£V.  T.  C. 

BbSbatt,  chaplain  ot  the  Qnemsey  prison,  which  aocurred  oo 
the  4th  inst.  at  his  residence,  Richmond  House,  Oueinsey.  For 
many  yean  Mr.  Bi^haat  was  a  regolax  contribnlor  to  the  pages  of 
this  Jonmal  on  tbe  subject  of  fmit*,  and  espeoially  on  tbe  orchard 
house  and  cordon  cultivation  of  fmit  trees.  He  did  much  to 
extend  and  popularise  tbeee  modes  of  n]aoegement,^uid  bis  views 
on  the  subject  were  fnlly  set  oat  in  these  pages.  ;Mr.  Brabant  *ra* 
the  author  of  "Tbe  Modem  Peach  PruDer,"  pnblidied  at  ttda 
office,  and  also  of  "  Cordon  Training  of  Fmit  Trees." 

• Wb  have  already  many  osefnl  v«rieg»ted  plania  for  deco- 
rative pari>oeeE ;  but  tbe  Cttbsub  lazub  TAsmiATirs,  shown 
by  the  Qeneral  Hortionltural  Company  at  tbe  meeting" of  the 
Royal  Horticnltnral  Sooiety  m  October  tbe  12tb,  is  entitled  to 
rank  among  tbe  best.  Tbe  Committee  in^eated  their  appreci- 
ation of  its  merits  by  awarding  a  Srst-class  cerfiScate  for  it,  an 
hcmonr  which  was  well  deserted.  The  plant  ia  dwarf  in  tiabit, 
scarcely  exeeeding  IG  inchea  in  height,  and  the  white  atreaks  in 
the  foliage  are  very  clear  and  distinetly^martnd. 

OUB  oamspeMdeot  "C.  P.  P„"   writing  to  n*  on  the 

CLtKATE  or  YniTHOB,  states  that  "Many  floe  sonal  PelafgotiiaBM 

re  stUI  in  bloom,  and  oven  fancy  Pelargoniums,  the  dwarf _bed- 
ding  kinds  not  being  injured  by  frost^The  Veronica  Andeisoni 
is  in  very  good  bloom  in  the  gatdena  her^  whsn  it  seem*  to 
flourish  like  the  Encoymns.  That  is  also  a  small  plant  of 
Eucalyptus  globulus  at  the  back  of^this  house,  wbich^is  growing 
freely ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  unprotected  last  winter,  but 
shall  make  inquiries.  There  Is  an  cjd  large  plant  ot  icailet 
zonal  Geranium  against  the  hotue  under  a  verandah,  which  has 
lived  out  several  winters." 

Mb.  Salteb,  gardenei  te  J.  Soetbgale,  Esq.,'.SeIbonMt 

Lcigbam  Court  Road,  3treatham,  exhibited  at  tbe  Brixton  Chiyi- 
anthemum  Show  oa  Thnrsdny  last  a  raiy  distinct  and  pretty 
JAP&Kiei  CRBrunTBBnm  named  Ladt  Suaobmb,  •  spect 
from  the  well-known  James  Salter.  It  baa  Hie  peculiar  form  of 
flower  tbat  marks  the  latter  varietr,  the  florets  broad  and  twisted, 
bat  pure  white.  If  Mr.  Salter  Booceeda  in  fixing  the  tftat  it  will. 
nndenbtedly  prore  a  great  MqnUtion.  Tbt  laigm  sasmimoarij 
accorded  it  a  flrst^clas*  ceitlfleate. 

"B.  S."  sends  us  the  flowing  note  in  refcrence'  to  a 

LABOB  VDtiEBT  that  is  bsing  erected  in  Jersey  :—"  It  may  inteiert 
some  ot  your  renders  to  know  lllat  Mr.  Q.  Basbtord,  the  well- 
kaewn  ampe.siowert  i*  now  hating  a  rintij-efaated  ol  HBtw«al 
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ftise.  Hie  psrtieiilats  of  Um  ^Kmensioiifl  bsre  already  appeared 
In  tbe  Builder^  from  which  I  have  extracted  them.  Length 
1,100  tet»  width  30  feeip  aa^eiioial  asea  of  glav  43,000  feet, 
liwgtfijef  4-iiichpipii9«ohe«nplo^H)^e0Oleet.  The^adng 
is  to  be  done  on  a  patent  nonApnttjing  STstem.  The  honse  is 
intended  for  Vines  to  yidd  an  early  supply." 

The  ijumal  General  Meeting  of  Hatiokal  Aubicula, 

Cabnatiqk,  avd  Piootbb  Socuxub  (Sottthem  Section),  will  be 
bdd  at  tiw  houBo  of  fi.  S.  Dodwti),  Esq.,  11,  Oiatham  Terrace, 
Larkhan  Bise,  Clapham,  S.W.,  on  Norember  23rd,  at  3  p.m. 
Wandsworth  Boad  is  the  nearest  railway  station, 

Hbssbs.  Jambs   Cabtsb  &   Co.,  237,  High  Holbom, 

London,  hare  sent  as  some  remarki^ly  fine  Magnizm  Bonum 
PosAXOBB,  with  a  leqwst  that  we  test  their  <)aality  when 
cooked.  We  hare  done  so  and  found  Ibem  ezcdlent  They 
were  white,  sufficiently  mealy,  melting,  and  of  an  agreeable  and 
delicate  flayour.  The  Magnum  Bonum  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
few  Potatoes  that  combines  size  with  good  appearance,  suitable 
for  the  exhibition  table,  great  cropping  and  disease-resisting 
properties,  and  the  quality,  judged  at  least  by  all  the  samples  we 
have  tasted,  fit  for  any  table.  The  cooking  properties  are  pro- 
bably not  dereloped  equally  early  in  all  cases,  as  soils  exert  a 
great  influence  in  this  respect ;  and  we  have  prored  by  careful 
experiment  that  the  large  imposing  tubers  that  would  secure  a 
first  prize  at  a  Potato  exhibition  are  by  no  means  equal  in  quality 
to  the  smaller  or  medium-sized  samples  that  might  by  chance 
obtain  a  third  prize,  but,  as  is  more  probable,  would  be  passed  by 
the  Judges. 

Mb.  H.  Cankell,  Swanley,  Kent,  recently  sent  us  some 

spikes  of  the  beautiful  Salvia  Pitchbbi.  Blue  flowers  are 
generally  rather  scarce,  but  in  the  middle  of  Koyember  they 
are  especially  welcome.  The  shade,  too,  possessed  by  this  flne 
Salvia  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  pleasing  represented  in 
flowers.  The  spikes  are  7  or  8  inches  in  length,  cylindrical,  yeiy 
compact,  and  contain  a  large  number  of  medium-size  flowers. 
For  cowing  in  pots  and  employing  in  conservatory  and  green- 
house decoration  this  plant  will  be  invaluable,  constituting  an 
important  addition  to  our  best  of  late  autumn-flowering  plants. 

Thosb  ckarmiog  little  Orchids,  the  Indian  Cbocuses  or 

Pleionbs,  are  general  favourites,  owing  to  t^ir  brightly-coloured 
and  pretty  flowers  being  produced  at  a  season  when  the  Orchid 
house  is  comparatively  dull.  During  the  past  month  we  have 
seen  several  handsome  displays  of  P.  lagenaria  and  P.  maculata, 
Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Williams  having  good  collections  remarkably 
well  grown.  Another  pretty  species  has  also  been  notable  at 
Eew  in  company  with  the  others — namely,  P.  Wallichiana,  similar 
in  habit  and  flowers  to  the  better  known  forms. 

— -^  OmE  of  the  most  ^egant  of  the  delicate  fUmy  Ferns  is 
HtmbKopbtllum  ciliatttm,  which  has  diminutive  pellucid  pale 
gieen  fronds,  slightly  fringed  with  iau^  hairs,  as  the  name  implies. 
This  species  is  not  very  difflenlt  to  vMsage,  as  it  sueceeds  well  on 
ft  portion  of  Tree  "Fern  stem  in  a  Wardian  case.  As  with  others  of 
the  genus,  the  chief  requirements  are  abundant  moisture  in  the 
air  and  around  its  delicate  roots,  hnt  m  approach  to  atagvatioD, 
and  a  very  tquabfe  tanpexstore. 

Mb.  HABBiaoH  Wbib  wntes :— ^*  The  wbats^  in  Kent 

•  is  all  against  gard«nng*— frost,  snow,  tain,  nmd,  slush,  mixed,  and 
plenty  of  it  1 " 

TmlaotthattlieBey.OaaonHole's'^BooKABOUTBosES*' 

(Blackwood  k  Sons)  has  reached  a  seventh  edition  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  popularity.  Written  in  a  style  that  is  at  once 
xaoy  and  readable,  and  fowfainmg  instnactton  that  is  sound  .and 
ceUablo,  it  wMts  tlM  testes  of  a  mk^  drcle  of  readers.   It  only 


remaina  to  add  that  the  present  Tolume  is  laiger  and  more  varied 
than  the  last,  \b  admirably  printed  on  aoperior  p^Mr,  and  lonns 
4UX  ftttractiTe  and  iisrfnl  vohxne. 


MB^J.Muiaef  Margam  sends  us  the  two  loUowifig 

«In  the  antamnof  1877  HWiLT  BBBBOB'weie  most  abundant 
on  the  trees  here;  in  18T8  they  were  Texy  acaroe.  In  1879  they 
were  again  plentiful^  and  this  year  we  have  not*  single  beny. 
Is  this^ecarcity  geneial  throughout  the  country^  and  Miay  we  attri- 
hstteittothesftaseeaasesttsonrfnilttveefailares?  The  want  of 
Holly  berries  is  certainly  much  felt  at  Christmas  time,  4Uid  ff  a 
course  could  be  pointed  out  which  would  inauxe  their  fmiting 
annually  no  doubt  many-woold  leUew  it" 

«<Tkb  hmswiJit  IlNBDO.is  one  ^  thelseest^and  finest 

wijiter  hemed  trees  we  have.  -At  the  inaaent  time  its  rich- 
colsned  0trawbarry«^ke  frnits  are  hanging  in  dosters,  and  eon- 
trast  well  with  the  little  bell-shaped  cream-coloured  blooms  which 
expand  all  the  year  through.  In  severe  winters  blackbirds, 
thrushes,  and  others  destroy  many  of  the  berries.** 

"  Bus "  of  Beading  writes — "  Let  me  recommend  Bil- 

BBBOiA  MOBELLIANA  to  your  readers.  It  is  a  superb  plant 
Nurserymen  do  not  seem  to  like  it.    I  had  mine  from  a  neighbour." 

Thb  same  correspondent  states   that   Oleandebs  at 

Pbbnahbuoo  are  exlremdy  handsome,  growing  most  luxuriantly 
and  fioweriug  profusely,  the  red  and  white  varieties  being 
highly  attractive. 

VEGETABLES  AT  CHISWICK. 

A  MEBTiNGof  the  Fruit*  and  Vegetable  Ck)mmittees  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  Chiswick  on  the  9th  inst. 
(J.  Lee,  Esq.,  in  the  chair),  when  the  following  vegetables  were 
examined : — 

The  coUeetion  of  Brussels  Sprouts  growing  in  the  garden  was 
inspected,  in  all  thirty-three  lots.  A  great  proportion  of  these 
were  found  to  be  very  much  mixed,  and  also  inferior.  The  f ollow- 
were  considered  by  the  Committee  the  most  approved  stocks — viz., 
Aigbnrth,  from  Messrs.  Kerr ;  and  Otterspool,  from  Mr.  Hinds, 
which  are  identical ;  Dalkeith  Improved,  bom.  Messrs.  Downie 
and  Laird  ;  Cragos  Favourite,  from  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons ; 
Scrymgeour's  Qiant,from  Messrs.  Hutting ;  and  The  Chelsea,  from 
Messrs.  Veitch.  A  new  Beet  from  Messrs.  Butley  &  Silverlock 
was  examined  and  highly  approved.  Some  Shallots  raised  from 
seed,  sent  to  the  garden  by  Mr.  £.  Pond  of  Jersey,  were  examined. 
Examples  of  these  when  submitted  to  the  Committee  at  the  meet- 
ing on  October  14tb,  1879,  were  supposed  to  be  Potato  Onions, 
but  as  now  grown  in  the  garden  nave  been  found  to  be  true 
Shallots,  the  silver-skinned  variety  being  very  distinct  and  pretty. 
Several  new  Potatoes  erown  in  the  guden  were  examined,  the 
most  promising  of  wfaica  were  Carter*s  Kew  and  Lye's  Wiltshire 
Snownake. 

THE  WEATHER,  AND  OUTDOOR  GARDENING  IN 

IRELAND. 

iKBLAKiy  is  jn  more  respects  than  politically  a  land  of  contrasts. 
The  late  storm  and  persistent  rains  were  by  no  means  equally 
diffused.  I  learn  from  Mr.  Bnrbidge  of  the  Dublin  University 
Botanic  Gardens  thatitwas  only  by  strenuous  exertions  bis  staff 
maintahied  the  fires  in  the  bouses  where  they  were  indispensable ; 
while  theCbtef  Secretary  has  inaugunrted  a-  subscription  for  some 
of  the  poorer  market  gardeners  and  cotters  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tolka,  Du4>Hn,  tiiat  ofverflowed  its  banks.  From  Wednesday 
momkig  27th  nit.  until  the  following  Thursday  same  hour, 
2*78^  inches  Of  run  had  fallen.  For  ten  Tears  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  been  noted,  md  the  greaterpart  of  the  time  a  hurricane 
Mew  at  Kingstown,  eighty-five  miles  an  hour  being  registered. 
T^m  steady  tempemtnre  Of  46**  wae  during  this  time  maintained 
there.  Taming  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  any  of  your  readers  who 
might  contemplate  changing  to  a  milder  climate  warmed  by  the 
soft  breezes  of  the  Gulf  stream  will  be  diarmed  with  die  following 
extuMt,  by  permission,  from  n  letter  just  received  from  Mrs. 
Randd  Peyton,  Rose  Hall  House,  BKgo,  an  enthusiastic  floral 
patroness — ^'*The'w«Ather  here  has  been  so  lorely^no  storms,  no 
rain  :  it  is  •  water  famine  we  «re  suBering  from.  No  mists ; 
nothing  bnt  the  dearest  skies  and  the  nrost  brilliant  sunshine. 


We  bare  bad,  bowerer,  nntoTtimatGlj  for  aome  balf-hud/  plsota 
ont  of  doon,  too  often  sbarp  frosta  at  night.  All  the  '  American 
tbana'  pMsed  over  na  te  break  elaewhere.  Longb  Qill,  tbe 
brantiM  of  whidi  yon  m>  kdmind,  and  the  men  here,  were  never 
K>  low  wjthlo  llTing  memonr,  Mid  the  trees  are  oal;  now  in  their 
goigeotu  •Qtoum  tula.  Dn*iiie  Ibrongh  tbe  connttT',  it  Is  mnch 
more  like  tb«  flnt  week  in  October ;  and  aa  we  have  had  no  IroBta 
to  apeak  ct  for  thenct  ten  daji,  thoagb  tbe  bright  nmsbine  hai 
OonUuned,  I  bs*e  Bosea,  Chrraanthemnnu,  FachuaB,  Lanroatinns, 
Anemonef,  Petiiiiia«,  UignoDette,  Ice.,  all  in  flower  in  mj  garden 
togetber,  not  to  uentioD  aojlbing  in  the  greenhonse.  We  bare 
now  neariy  completed  tbe  planting  ol  our  bnlbe,  iudnding  Bome 
tbontanda  of  Tnlipi  alone,  which  we  were  enabled  to  do  aninter- 
TPptedly  owing  to  tbe  nnprecedent«d  fine  weatbei  at  this  BeasoD." 
— W.  J.  M^  Clmmel. 


GLASS  STBOCTOBEB  FOB  AMATEUB8. 
Or  tbe  manj  stractniei  employed  in  gardening,  these  erected 


to  be  aeen  in  tbe  Tidoitj  of  large  towns.  Oatentiblr  omitnicted 
for  the  growth  of  plants,  some  are  a  medley  of  masonry,  wood- 
work, and  ^lasi,  tbe  latter  qaite  ont  of  all  proportion  to  the  former. 
The  amatenr's  soooen  with  snch  means  Ib,  as  might  be  einected, 
moderate,  yet  his  attempt  to  grow  plants  aflords  him  pleaaora 
and  recieatire  employment.  Such  strnctnrea  are  often  the  ont> 
come  of  a  taate  engendered  by  tbe  gift  of  a  few  cnttinEs.  which 
are  carefully  reared  and  tended  nntil  they  outgrow  the  space 
ftilorded  by  the  windows  of  rooms,  and  then  a  gteenhonie  be- 
comes necessary,  and  is  forthwith  erected.  Success  attends  the 
eifort ;  the  windows  of  the  dweUing  are  fnU  of  floweta,  the  homo 
is  made  cheerful,  passers-by  admiie  it,  and  thus  the  taste  for 
flowers  spreads,  and  tbe  means  for  growing  them  increase.  Many 
structures  are  erected  hastily,  and  withoot  due  considetation 
bafing  been  giren  to  their  mitability  for  the  purpsee  for  which 
they  were  intended  :  failure  results  and  inqniiy  follows. 

That  inqoirics  on  tbe  subject  in  question  ate  preralent  now  I 
hare  the  best  proof,  for  by  the  same  post  three  letteis  were  sent 
to  mo  by  the  Editors.  A  correspondent  liTJng  neat  a  large  mano- 
factnring  town  write*  : — "I  am  desiroua  of  oonstrneting  a  honae 
in  which  to  grow  Vines— te.  Grapes  and  plants.    What  descrip. 


Fig.  et^Lua-TO  Botrsa— sicnoa  i 


tion  of  house  would  be  moat  suitable  1  Hint*  as  to  making  b<^er, 
adection  of  varieties,  and  heating  the  honae  wonld  be  tunkfoUy 
noeirti  by  one  In  fog,  smnt,  and  dnat."  Next  a  country  curate 
aska — "Oonld  yon  gin  me  information  in  reapect  ol  the  mauage- 
meitt  of  a  greenhouse  (with  Tinas)  in  winter,  temperature,  water- 
ing, tentflatioa,  and  general  treatment  throngh  the  winter!"  The 
coDoluding  letter  is  from  a   "man  of  small  means:" — "What 

Slants  are  suitable  for  growing  in  a  rinery  to  afford  a  display  of 
Dwers,  imd  for  cutting  in  aatamn,  winter,  and  spring  f  I  hsTe 
no  other  house,  only  a  few  frames.  In  summer  1  have  flowers 
from  outdoor  plants,  so  that  snmmer-flowering  plants  are  not 
required  for  the  house,  besides  I  find  they  do  not  do  well  nnder 
the  Vines  at  that  time ;  but  I  suppose  the  space  on  the  stages 
might  be  utilised  (or  growing  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  and  prob^y 
Helena.  If  yon  could  add  (fi»j  in  an  aiticte  by  we  of  yoor  many 
Ma  oontribntors)  a  few  coltural  direoUons^  tbey  woold  be  oaetu 
to  many  othera  in  like  circumstance*  to  myself."  Aoeompanying 
IbcM  letters  was  the  following  true  editonal  note,  bnef  and  to  the 
point : — "  Hany  baTO  bnt  one  house  for  Tines  and  plants.  Will 
yon  write  an  uticle  on  the  sul^t  f  It  wonld  be  aeoeptable  to 
many  readers.    We  bare  other  letters  spon  the  same  tUDJect."  I 
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and  experience,  and  will  try  to  conform  with  the  wishes  o  f  those 
correspondents  in  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  them  and  oth  ers. 

Glass  structures  admit  of  two  forms  only — vlt.,  lean-t  o  roof 
and  span  roof,  the  lines  being  straight  or  ourrilinear ;  bnt  there 
are  modiOeations,  one  of  the  moat  important  being  the  half -span. 
The  leau-to  is  the  most  eligible  where  there  is  a  wall  already 
available,  especially  if  it  be  tbe  blank  wall  of  a  bnilding  witti 
■niteble  aspect;  bnt  if  the  wall  bo  not  that  of  a  bnilding,  ot 
higher  than  9  feet,  the  half-span  is  preferable,  and  where  t  here  is 
no  wall  at  all  the  spaa  roof  is  the  most  suitable.  I  will  end  eaToor 
to  elucidate  tbe'matler  by  illuatiation  so  that  each  may  select 
the  form  most  suitable  to  his  exigency,  commenoiiig  with  a  lean- 
to  house  tor  Vines  and  plants. 

Beferences  to  lean-to  section  (fig.  84),  and  ground  plan  (1^.  S6). 
A,  Vine  border;  b,  rabble;  C,  drun;  D,  pillus  to  earry  arches  la 
front  wall  to  allow  Vine  roots  to  pass  out ;  x,  front  shelf  ;  f, 
pathway ;  a,  stepB ;  B,  back  stage ;  i,  hot-water  pipes,  i  inches  ; 
t,  opening  to  allow  '^□e  roots  to  pass  into  outside  border  ;  K, 
front  lights  to  open  enUre  length  of  house  with  ci«nk  and  lever 
apparatns ;  L,  top  lighta  to  op«i  foil  length  of  house  with  crank 


4nd  lerer ;  M,  aUyi  lOT  trellia  wim  for  Tinet,  one  it*;  lo  eftch 
niter,  and  wiTes  9  incbea  apart ;  n,  boiler  (utddle)  ;  o,  ubpit ; 
P,  atpkebolc ;  q,  feed  cktem ;  b,  boiler  Bne  ;  t,  potting  gbed  ;  t, 
akjlight ;  u,  potHnp  bench  ;  v,  Mu8luw>m  bed  with  bio  tinder  to 
fence  Sbnbaib,  Sukftle,  and  Chicory— tji.,  W  ;  x,  frail  room,  Jcc.  ; 
T,  propa^ting  bed,  rabble  oxer  pipea,  and  coreied  with  frame 
for  atrikmg  cottinga,  kc  Small  jeti  m«y  be  added  at  one  or 
bota  ends  of  tbe  hocte  if  reijuired,  Tbese  frameJike  pits  cost 
little  and  are  very  neefol ;  they  may  be  readily  boted  by  2.inch 
iriDca  ecmoected  with  tbe  flow  and  return  pipea  in  the  houee,  with 
Talrea  attached  to  turn  on  and  abnt  off  the  heat  ai  required.— 


CLOHMEL  DISTRICT  ROOT  AND  FRDIT  SHOW. 

Soke  apecial  featorea  at  thia  fioe  autumn  Bibibition  de«»re 

notice.  Finer  root*,  eapecJaU;  of  Swede  and  Long  Bed  Haogoldi, 


the  Jndeet  (Uenra.  FenneMy,  Walerfotd,  and  Freeman,  Cabir) 
admitted  they  had  not  seen  thb  year,  especially  in  the  compe* 
tition  for  the  priieB  giren  by  Hcsars.  Sutton  k  Sons  of  Reading ; 
hot  your  T«aderB  wiU  be  more  interested  in  hearing  of  the  fruit 
and  Tegetable  eshibita.  Not  only  in  England,  judging  from  the 
reports  in  the  Joomal  and  other  publicationa,  bat  in  Ireland,  the 
crops  of  Peaches,  Pears,  Apples,  and  other  wall  fmit  are  very 
poor  this  year;  yet  the  exhibits  of  Qrapes,  Pears,  and  Ap[je« 
astonished  most  of  the  visitors.  The  fitst-priie  collection  of  miit 
was  from  Hrs.  Bianconi,  Longfield,  Cashel  (gardener,  Hr.  Palmer). 
Among  the  most  noticeable  varieties  were  Hne  Trebbiano  Orspea ; 
Emperor  Alexander,  Calville  Blanche,  and  Golden  Rnsset  Apples ; 
Dndieaae  d'AogoalSme  and  Benrr^  d'Amanlis  Pears.  The  second 
collection,  sent  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Malcomson,  Minella,  Clonmel 
(gardener,  Ur.  John  Crehan),  incladed  some  enperb  examples. 
Lord  Suffleld  Apple  was  admittedly  the  finest  ever  shown  here. 
Eqoally  floe  was  DoyKoni  Boossoch  Fear,  which  recoived  the  first 
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£rite  in  its  section.  Those  two  dlsbea  were  noted  by  the  Jndeea 
1  a  large  competition  as  the  best  in  the  Show.  Almost  eqaall; 
remarkable  were  the  Apples  Hawthoniden,  Blenheim  Orange, 
AJtriiton,  and  Waroer's  Sing  ;  in  fact,  I  noticed  in  gardens 
aroond  here  whenever  any  Apple  succeeded  this  year  it  generally 
was  one  of  those  named.  Pears  Jn  this  collection,  too,  were  very 
fine,  especially  Docheaae  d'ADSonieme  and  Bean£  Diel,  while  Hr. 
Crehans  Black  Hambntgb  Qrapea  were  very  large  and  well 
coloured.  Borne  fine  Apples  and  Pean  in  the  dessert  and  baking 
sections  were  also  shown  by  Lord  Donoghmore  (gardener,  Hr. 
Byan),  which  were  awarded  prizes.  A  collection  of  fmit,  too, 
that  deservedly  received  mucK  admiration  were  sent  in  three 
artistic  baskets  by  Hrs.  Crean,  Glentiew,  near  this  town,  represent- 
ing npwuds  ol  a  doien  excellent  varieties  of  Apples,  conspicnons 
among  which  were  Alfriston  (the  largest  Apple  in  theBbow),  Jiim 


de  UJnue,  EIng  of  the  Pippins,  Uannington's  Peannain,  and  the 
French  Ciab,  which  has  been  foond  to  remain  tonndfortwo  years. 
Catillac,  Oansel's  Bergauot,  and  Uncheeee  d'AogoalGme  were 
among  tlw  finest  Pears.  Though  this  collection  was  marked  "  not 
ipetition,"  the  Jndges  vrarmly  recommended  a  Epecial  first 
The  gardener  is  Hr.  Denis  Byan.  The  vegelsble  coUec- 
:all  times,  wete  most  commendable.    Ixnd  LismoreV, 


able  Asparagus.  Tbe  first-priie  collection  was  Lord  Donogbmore> 
with  many  novel  well-grown  v^etablea,  inclnding  ibe  largest 
Cabbage  in  the  Show,  Tnmlp  Beet,  Salsafy,  Capsicam,  Egg  Plants, 
and  table  Haiie.    Lady  Hargaret  Charteris  bsid  some  commend- 


able  exhibits  from  C.nbir,  while  ibe  Castletown  coUtetion  from  Ck)l. 
Villiers  Stuart  was  awarded  a  special  first  prize.  Other  £eataie8 
of  this  Exhibition  were  Mrs.  Bagwell's  splendid  floral  table  deco- 
ration desigD,  the  lai^pre  collection  of  Coniferse  and  ornamental 
erergreens  from  the  Clonmel  nnEBeries,  and  the  eoilections  of 
Potatoes  and  Gourds,  numbering  eighteen  varictieSt  from  Lord 
Donoghmore*s,  Koockloftj.  Much  credit  is  due  to  tiie  courteous 
and  energetic  Hon.  Secretary,  Bey.  James  Millington,  Rector  of 
Kitronan,  for  the  success  achieved  this  jear  in  spite  of  many 
dilBculUes.— W.  J.  M.,  aonmeh 

BOYAL  HORTIOULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

KovmBKt  1<»TH. 

Bbldox  has  the  Noyember  meeting  of  this  Society  been  fuller  and 
more  interesting  tiian  the  one  on  Tuesday  last.  Both  Uie  Fruit  and 
Floral  Committees  had  ample  employment,  but  the  former  especially, 
while  the  yegetablee  staged  in  competition  for  Messrs.  Buttons'  and 
Hooper's  prizes  produced  an  extensiye  display  in  the  yesUbule. 

Fruft  Committbb.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Maw, 
Seyem  House,  Handbridge,  Salop,  sent  a  seedling  Apple  which  did 
not  possess  any  distinctiye  quality.  Messrs.  Saltmash  &  Son,  Chelms- 
ford, sent  a  seedling  Apple  called  "  The  Queen,"  a  large,  round,  and 
somewhat  oblate-sbaped  Apple,  highly  coloured  and  striped.  It  had 
a  resemblance  to  Cox*s  Pomoma.  The  flesh  was  tender  and  brisk, 
with  good  eookin^r  properties,  and  was  avrarded  a  first-class  certificate. 
They  also  sent  Beauty  of  Essex,  another  seedling  Apple,  with  a 
strong  acidity.  It  was  considered  good,  and  the  Committee  desired 
to  see  it  ac^tin  accompanied  with  full  particulars  as  to  its  origin.  Mr. 
Osbom  Baintree  of  Swayesey  Manor,  St.  lyes,  sent  a  seedling  Apple 
handsome  in  shape  and  colour,  but  it  was  not  thought  to  be  worthy 
of  special  mention.  Mr.  Balchin  of  Hassocks  Gate,  Sussex,  sent  a 
needling  Apple  which  was  recognised  as  being  Annie  Elizabeth,  an 
Apple  already  in  cultivation. 

Mr.  Thomas  Laxton  of  Bedford  sent  a  seedling  Apple  called  The 
Schoolmaster.  It  was  raised  from  seed  of  an  Apple  imported  from 
America,  and  from  a  branch  taken  from  a  bush  tree  on  the  Paradise 
stock  ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  highly  prolific  yariety.  It 
is  a  cooking  Apple,  but  has  also  dessert  qualities.  It  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate.  Mr.  Laxton  also  sent  two  seedling  Pears  which 
were  not  ripe. 

The  Committee  passed  a  resolution  that  in  future  no  seedling  fruits 
will  receire  any  attention  from  the  Committee  unless  accompanied 
with  a  full  statement  as  t6  its  origin,  place  of  growth,  and  a  certifi- 
cate that  it  is  known  to  be  a  new  variety  ;  and  in  the  case  of  all  fruits 
except  Pine  Apples  six  specimens  must  be  exhibited. 

Mr.  James  Brown,  The  Gardens.  Abercaimey,  Perthshire, sent  a  small 
bunch  of  the  Abercaimey  Seedling  Grape,  which  Mr.  Brown  says  was 
raised  from  seed  by  his  father-in-law  forty  years  ago.  It  is  there- 
fore not  identical  with  Gros  Guillaume,  but  the  Committee  consider 
there  is  so  close  a  resemblance  between  them  as  to  be  nndistinguifih- 
able.  Key.  A.  Matthews,  Yumley,  Market  Harborough,  sent  a  seed- 
ling ereen-fiesh  Melon  which  was  not  equal  to  others  in  cultivation. 
Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  Burghley  Gardens,  Stamford,  sent  a  brace  of  Mont- 
rose  Seedling  Cacumber.  which  was  considered  similar  to  Telegraph. 
He  also  sent  a  bunch  of  Trebbiano  and  Black  Alicante  in  very  good 
condition,  to  which  a  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded, 

Mr.  W.  Finlay,  The  Gardens,  Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury,  sent  a 
seedling  Onion,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Improved  White 
Spanish  and  Williams'  Magnum  Bonnm.  It  was  considered  a  fine 
Onion,  but  not  an  improvement  on  Magnum  Bonum.  A  letter  of 
thanks  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son  of  York  sent  a 
seedling  Onion,  which  was  considered  too  much  like  Red  Spanish  to 
be  distinct. 

Mr.  Barron  sent  from  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  bunches 
of  Gros  Colman,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Alicante,  all  of  which  were 
grown  in  the  glaiss  wall.  They  were  very  fine,  and  a  cultural  com- 
mendation was  awarded. 

Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  Lord  Fortescue  at  South  Molton,  s^t 
eififht  handsome  Smooth  Cayenne  Pines,  weighing  in  the  aggregate 
59^  the.,  to  which  a  cultural  commendation  was  deservedly  awarded, 
Mr.  Wilson  having  previously  had  a  medal. 

Mr.  Atkins,  gardener  to  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay,  Lockinge  Park, 
Wantage,  sent  six  handsome  bunches  of  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
three  of  Alicante,  and  three  of  Black  Hamburgh  Gtapes.  all  very  fine, 
and  to  whidi  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  He  also  sent  a 
collection  of  twenty  dishes  of  Apples,  which  also  received  a  cultural 
commendation.  Mr.  Charles  Boss,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  sent  three 
Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pine  Apples,  to  which  a  letter  of  thanks  was 
awarded,  and  also  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of  Apples,  six  of  Pears,  six 
of  kitchen  Apples,  to  which  a  cultural  commenoation  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Yeitch  k  Sons  exhibited  a  new  Potato  called  St.  Patrick, 
said  to  be  a  very  heavy  cropper,  4  lbs.  haviag  produced  236  lbs. ; 
8  lbs.  180  lbs. ;  and  two  tubers  100  lbs.  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son, 
Hammersmith,  sent  a  collection  of  sixty  varieties  of  Potatoes.  It 
included  one  called  Defiance,  a  very  long  red  kidney-shaped  variety. 

Messrs.  Button  4i  Sens  of  Beading  sent  a  large  collection  of  Pota- 
toes, to  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Also  a  similar  award 
was  given  to  Messrs.  James  Oarter  dc  Co.  for  Potatoes  and  other 
yegetables.    The  ooIlectioM  are  tefwcned  to  below« 


Floral  ComMirmL— Dr.  Denny  hi  the  tkma ;  Hmn  beiag  a  very 

large  attendance  of  the  Committee.  Akbenrii  the  plants  in  the 
Council-room  were  not  unusually  numerous,  the  tables  weee  com- 
pletely filled  ;  the  brightness  of  colonr  was  remarkably  fin^and 
the  general  excellence  of  the  exhibits  notable.  The  most  strtking 
colk^ion  was  that  immediately  facing  the  entrance,  from  Mr.  H. 
Cannell  of  Bwanley,  who  contributed  stands  of  Salvms,PeUrgoninms, 
and  Primula  blooms  in  extremely  fine  condition.  Of  these  tilie 
Salvias  attraeledby  far  the  largest  share  of  attention,  and  wortixHy, 
for  rarely  are  sudi  brilliant  and  effective  examples  etaged.  The  neh 
bhie  Salvia  Pitchari  mas  excellent,  hot  as  it  is  Eefenedtfrn  anotl^r 
column  it  does  not  require  description  bene  except  to  inpommand  it 
to  the  attention  of  cultivators  generally  who  desire  a.  nesfnl  pknt 
for  the  greenhouse  at  this  time  of  year ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  others  noted  below,  which  are  already  moderately  well  known 
and  api>veoiated.  SaWia  spleadens  BraantUis  a  fineoonlnst'to  8. 
Pitcheri,  the  long  corollas,  gaping  calyxes,  and  bracts  being  of  a 
most  brilliant  scarlet  hue.  Salvia' Bethelli  has  its  bright  rosy  purple 
flowers  thickly  clustered  in  whorls  on  the  upper  part  of  ti>e  branches, 
with  a  peculiar  terminal  and  spherical  bud  of  the  same  colour. 
Another  one  was  shown  under  the  name  of  S.  peeudo-cocdnea,  with 
a  rather  lax  inflorescence  and  comparatively  small  crimson  flowers. 
Double  2iOnal  Pelargoniums  were  also  fine,  some  of  the  most  effective 
being  Mr.  Henry  Council,  a  good  scarlet ;  Nymphe,  white ;  Engine 
Baadottin,  pink ;  and  Sylvia,  pink.  Trusses  of  Pelargonium  Beauts 
de  Lyon  were  sent  in  fine  condition,  and  flowers  of  Mr.  Cannell's 
strain  of  Primulas,  including  several  good  shades  of  colour.  A  yote 
of  thanks  was  accorded. 

Messrs.  Yeitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  flowers  of  two  fine  Pompon 
Chrysanthemums — Maiden's  lUush.  white  with  a  faint  lilac  tinge,  and 
Purple  Pompon,  good  form  and  colour.  A  specimen  of  Dendrobinm 
phillipinense  with  a  long  growth,  bearing  about  two  dozen  of  its 
faintly  coloured  yellow  flowers,  the  pointed  labellum  of  a  deeper 
shade  and  streaked  with  maroon.  A  small  specimen  of  Cvpripedium 
Fairrieanum  was  shown  with  a  single  flower,  the  two  petals  hairy  on 
the  back  and  margined  with  deep  purple,  tne  upper  sepal  similarly 
streaked  and  the  edge  undulated,  the  labellum  being  small  and  green. 
Mr.  R.  Gilbert  of  Burghley  sent  several  profusely  flowered  double 
Primulas — White  Lady,  having  large,  well-formed,  pure  white 
flowers ;  Mrs.  A.  F.  Barron,  white,  streaked,  and  tinged  with  pink ;  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  a  deep  fleshy  pmk,  very  large  flower,  white  beneath ; 
and  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  similar  to  Mrs.  A.  F.  Barron. 

Messrs.  Osbom  k  Sons,  Fulham,  sent  a  box  of  blooms  of  Gilbert's 
double  Primulas,  the  trusses  being  unusually  large.  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co.,  Holbom,  exhibited  a  plant  of  Griffinia  hyacinthina  maxima,  a 
pretty  Amaryllidaceous  plant  flowering  without  its  leaves,  and  bearing 
an  umbellate  scape  of  white  and  purplish-blue  flowers.  Mr.  J.  King, 
gardener  to  G.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Wray  Park.  Reigate,  contributed 
several  Coleuses,  Mr.  John ^ Baxter  being  very  brightly  coloured. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Smith  of  Ealing  staged  considerably  over  a  hundred 
healthy  plants  of  Cyclamen  in  48-pots,  the  foliage  large  and  finely 
marbled,  the  flowers  numerous,  excellent  in  form  and  colour,  the 
crimsons  and  whites  being  particularly  noteworthy.  The  handsome 
white  variety  Mont  Blanc,  certificated  by  the  Rojal  Horticultural 
Society  in  1878,  was  also  shown  with  specimens  of  Rosy  Mom, 
awarded  a  similar  honour  in  the  same  year. 

Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  Waltbam  Cross,  had  a  Primula  with  %-arie- 
gated  foliage,  and  one  with  very  large  white  flowers,  named  Waltham 
White.  Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderson  k  Son,  St.  John's  Wood,  sent  a 
seedling  Primula  nam^  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  not  particularly  distinct, 
though  the  flowers  were  of  fair  form.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gwrdener  to 
J.  Southgate,  Eso.,  Selbome,  Streatham,  submitted  a  flower  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  Lady  Selbome,  the  beautiful  white  sport  from 
James  Salter,  described  in  another  column.  The  Committee,  while 
admiring  it,  would  not  award  it  a  certificate  until  they  have  seen 
more  fiowers  or  a  plant.  An  assumed  hybrid  Fern  was  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Kendall,  gardener  to  H.  L.  Holland,  Esq.,  Templeton,  Roe- 
hampton ;  it  was  named  Pteris  Prattiana,  being  said  to  be  a  cross 
between  P.  tremula  and  P.  senulata,  the  fronds  appearing  to  partake 
of  the  characters  of  both,  but  larger  in  size.  Mr.  W.  Kipps,  gardener 
to  John  Crosfield,  Esq..  Walton  Lea,  Warrington,  had  flowers  of  an 
incurved  Chrysanthemum  named  Mrs.  John  Crosfield^  of  a  faint  lilac 
tint,  but  not  considered  sufficiently  distinct  to  ment  a  certificate. 
From  the  Society's  garden  a  number  of  fine  single  Primulas,  all  varie- 
ties of  P.  sinensis  and  fimbriata,  were  sent ;  among  them  the  follow- 
ing were  partlculariy  fine  >-Baboa  violaoea,  lilaeiaa  maiginata,  Chas- 
wick  red,  alba,  and  carmine.  Messrs.  CLse  k  Son,  Hammersmith, 
sent  plants  of  the  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  Mens.  Croasse  and 
Clythe,  with  a  Pompon  named  Sanguineum,  but  they  were  all  passed. 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Larke  were  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  two 
handsome  bouquets  of  white^yellow,  and  red  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
very  pretty  and  effective. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants  : — 

Salvia  Pitcheri,  8,  splendent  Brmntii,  and  S,  Btthelli  (Oannell).— 
A  trio  of  handsome  Salvias  already  described,  and  for  greenhouse 
decoration  at  this  time  of  year  they  can  scarcely  be  excelled. 
The  rich  blue  of  the  8.  Pitcheri,  the  intense  scarlet  of  S.  splendens 
Broantii,  and  the  soft  rosy  purple  of  B.  Bethelli  are  three  fine  distinct 
colours,  and  in  combination  with  the  free  growth  of  the  phmts  and 
their  floriferonsness  are  sndieient  to  reeommead  them  to  alL 

BctuMordia  Dattkr  fW.  Bafchki,  lis— nelm   <aato,  Bnww)<-iAn 
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attaausfciTe  aad  flodferons  variflty  of  Tigorolu  habit,  bearisg  fine 
clnsteis  of  moderately  large  flowers,  the  limb  of  which  ia  a  deep 
seal  let,  and  the  tube  of  a  rosy  tint. 

Cypripedium  F^airrieanum  (Vdtdi). — A  small  but  pretty  form  of 
Lady's  Slipper,  already  described. 

SoiBKTiFio  COHMITTBB.— Hon.  and  Key.  J.  T.  Boecawen  exhibited 
a  female  branch  of  the  iniorescenoe  of  Chamcerope  Fortnni  or  exoelsa, 
and  remarked  that  the  male  panide  had  preTionsly  appeared  and 
fertilised  a  plant  at  some  considerable  distance.  Dr.  Masters  exhibited 
the  erect  form  of  Ficns  repens  bearing  fruit  from  Mr.  Mitchell 
Hemy's  garden  at  Galwar.  He  also  exhibited  a  spike  of  female 
blossoms  of  an>  American  Ghestnnt,  Owtanea  pumila  (?),  occnp^ing 
the  place  of  the  male  flowers;  and  a  remarkable  fasotated  specimen 
of  a  species  of  Casuarina  from  Baron  Yon  Mtlller.  Spruce  and  Ash 
branches  in  a  fasciated  condition,  as  well  as  a  brancn  of  Larch  bearing 
tnft-like  branches  resembling  some  Brazilian  Firs^ 

Mr.  H'Ladilan  reported  on  some  diseased  Oranges  and  Lemons, 
which  wiere  attacked  with  the  Aspidiotna  oocoinns,  sent  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Ginstiniani,  Manoheater.  It  waaaoggsated^by  him  that,  although  no 
cause  couJa  be  assigned  for  the  atSnk,  sulphur  or  else  *'  stamping 
out "  would  be  the  beet  resMdy.  O^^  Clarke  suffgeeted  the  use  of 
paraffin  oil  (one  tumblerful  of  old  lamp  oil  mixed  with  one  bucket- 
ful of  water  and  syringed).  Mr.  Boscawen  suggested  methylated 
spirit,  one  pint ;  soft  soap,  8  to  4  lbs. ;  and  1  or  2  ozs.  of  camphor,  as  a 
good  remedy.  He  also  exhibited  speoiaiens  of  Componotus  innatus 
(Lubbock)  ant,  described  by  Sir  Jonn  Lubbodc,  from  South  Australia. 
They  appear  to  be  workers  which  remain  inside  the  nest,  while  other 
ants  bring  them  boner.  This  they  subsequently  retail  to  the  others 
as  it  is  required.  Tn^  are,  in  fact,  **  animated  honey  pots."  He 
also  exhibited  the  rema^bly  homed  Eocalyptos  Gkills  figured  and 
described  in  the  Gardener^  Chronioie  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  Boscawen  exhibited  specimens  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandre 
with  the  bud  eaten  by  a  maggot.  M)r.  McLachlan  suggested  that  it 
possibly  might  be  a  (Juronlio.  The  maggot  itself  had  been  attacked 
b^  some  parasitio  Hymenopterous  insect.  Mr.  Boscawen  also  ex- 
hibited Bhododendron  leayes  curiously  eaten  at  the  edges.  They 
were  lower  leayes,  and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  was 
due  to  slugs.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  alluded  to  the  injury  caused  by 
^yanised  wire,  probably  inefficiently  gidyanieed,  and  said  he  found 
it  to  be  a  firm  belief  amongst  horticultnrijts  that  the  injury  of  rotting 
the  wood  was  due  to  the  wire.  If  well  painted  no  injury  ensued. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  exhibited  specimens  of  the  fungus  Geaster  rufesoens 
from  Mr.  T.  Clarke,  Shadwell  Coinrt,  Thelford ;  and  Pine  wood  eaten  by 
some  larya,  showing  how  the  animal  had  ayoided  the  harder  tissues, 
as  knots,  Ac.  _^. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES  FOB  VEGETABLES. 

Ok  this  occasion  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  A  Sons, 
Baading,  and  Messrs.  Hooper  4  Co.,  Corent  Garden,  London,  for  col- 
lections of  yegetables  and  also  for  single  dishes  of  Potatoes,  aod  in 
response  thereto  many  fine  collections  were  brought  from  many  parts 
of  the  country.  For  the  prizes  offered  by  the  former  firm  for  a  collec- 
tion of  twelye  distinct  kinds  of  yegetables  there  were  fourteen  oom- 
petitozs,  the  majority  of  whom  staged  realljr  excellent  prodace.  The 
first  prize,  after  a  long  and  careful  scrutiny  by  the  Judges,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Austen,  Ashton  Court  Gardens,  Bristol,  for  a 
geneially  excellent  collection,  consisthig  of  Telegraph  Caoumbers, 
Orangefield  Tomatoes,  Leicester  Red  Celery,  Nutting'^  Dwarf  Bed 
Beet,  James'  Intermediate  Carrots,  Canadian  Wonder  Beans,  Lapstone 
Kidney  Potatoes,  Vcitch's  Self -protecting  Cauliflower,  and  Imported 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  gardener  to  the  Baroness  de  Roth- 
schild, Gunnersbnnr  Park,  Acton,  seenxed  the  second  prize  ,*  the  third 
foing  to  Mr.  J.  Muir,  gardener  to  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Margam 
ark,  South  Wales;  the  fourth  to  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Orsett  Hall 
Gardens,  Romford  ;  and  the  fifth  to  Mr.  S.  Haines,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Radnor^  Coleshill  House,  Berks^-aU  following  each  other 
closely  with  their  respectiye  ^Lhibita.  Mr*  Roberts'  beet  dishes  were 
Tender  and  True  Cucumbers,  Hepper's  Goliab  Tomatoes,  Snowball 
Turnips,  and  Horn  Carrots.  Mr.  Muir's  collection  comprised  a  good 
dish  of  Croesling's  Glamorgan  Tomatoes,  good  Carter's  Jersey  Lily 
Turnips,  Suttons'  King  of  the  Oanlifiowers^  and  Gilbert's  Cabbage 
Broocoli,  shown  in  this  instance  as  a  Cabbaoe.    Mr.  Iggulden  staged 

food  examples  of  Major  Clarke's  Solid  Red  Celery,  Snowflake 
otatoes,  and  Yeitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers.  Mr.  Haines 
showed  good  Trophy  Tomatoes,  and  Suttons'  Improyed  Reading 
Onions.  The  BmsssM  Sprouts  were  siiewn  thioii^iOBt  as  growing, 
and  were  a  prominent  feature  in  the  displ^. 

Oniom, — ^There  were  twelye  dishes  of  Suttons'  Improyed  Reading 
Onions  staged,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Austen  for  yery  fine 
exanplei^  the  seoond  to  Mr.  J.  Lye,  OHffe  House  Gardens,  Deyizes  ; 
and  the  toird  to  Mr.  S^  Haiaea,  bo^  staging  htavy  apeeisBens. 

PoUUoa. — ^Twent^-eeyen  dishes  of  Suttooe'  Magnuoai  Bonnm  were 
staged,  the  three  prizes  going  to  Mr.  J.  Howard,  Bridge^anterbury ; 
Mr.  F.  Mttler,  Northdown,  Margate  ,*  and  Mr.  G.  J.  W.  Andrews, 
Dorchester,  in  the  order  named,  lul  staging 'yery 'fine  examples  of  this 
popular  yariety.  Only  six  dislies  of  SuttOBtf  Heading  Abbey  were 
staged,  the  beet  being  from  Mr.  W.  Meads,  gasdener-to  Yisoount  Bar- 
rington,  Beckett  Park,  Shrivenham ;  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr. 
W.  Iggulden  ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  rardener  to  Captain 
Jackson^  Meoqphaa,  aai'«t8«ingi  «nAlablf.    Oi  SottoBs'  Woadirtoek 


Kidney  there  were  thirteen  dishes  staged,  the  first  prize  beingawarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  for  rather  small  but  clean  and  well-shaped  tubers ; 
the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  C. 
Ross.  Welford  Park,  Newbury.  Seyeral  fine  dishes  were  staged, 
whicn,  howeyer,  were  passtd  onaooount  of  being  greened  by  exposme 
at  a  preyious  show. 

Messrs.  Hooper  A  Co.  offered  priaea  for  the  Beau^  of  Kent  Potato, 
and  for  these  there  were  fiye  competitors.  Messrs.  C.  Ross,  W.  Iggul* 
den,  and  R.  Phillips  reoeiyed  the  ansards  in  the  order  named,  all 
staging  good  examples  of  this  siipeiior^ooking  Potato.  For  the  prises 
giyen  for  a  collection  of  ninedisnes  of  yegetables,  to  include  Hooper's 
Acme  Tomato,  Hooper's  Maricet  Fayounte  Onion,  Beauty  of  Kent 
and  Pride  of  Amenca  Potatoes,  there  were  only  two  competitors. 
Mr.  R.  Phillips  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  which,  in 
addition  to  good  examples  of  thestipnfated  yarieties,  comprised  good 
selected  Brussels  Sprouts,  Musselburgh  Leeks,  Canadian  Wonder 
Beans,  James's  Intermediate  Carrots,  and  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower. 
Mr.  W.  Iggulden  aeoured  the  aeeond  prize  for  a  collection  sHgfatly 
inferior.  _^____^ 

A  TABLE  running  through  the  whole  length  of  the  yestibnle  was 
filled  by  Messrs.  Oeirter  &  Co.,  London,  with  an  assortment  of 
well-grown  yegetables,  among  which  seyeral  of  their  noyelties  were 
well  represented,  and  nearly  a  fansdied  y«rieties  of  Potatoes.  Very 
prominent  among  the  former  were  some  fine  exanplee  -of  Carters 
Ruby  Tomato,  an  extremely  bright  red  yariety  of  fair  sue  and  good 
shape ;  Carter's  Jersey  lily  Turnip,  a  good  typo  of  the  Snowball  i 
Carter's  Perfection  Beet,  Carter's  Incomparable  Crimson  Celery,  and 
a  number  of  Kales  and  Savoys.  Of  rotatoes  they  exhibited  fine 
heaps  of  Carter's  Improved  Magnum  Bonum,  Carters  select  stock  of 
Scotch  Champion  that  were  grown  at  Sindringham.  The  general 
collection  comnrised  good  examples  of  the  new  Wormleigbton  Seed- 
ling, Edgcott  SeedUng,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Purple  Ashleaf,Blanchard, 
Beauty  of  K^it,  and  the  new  Early  Eight-weeks. 

Messrs.  Sutton  dc  Sobs  likewise  staged  fine  heaps  of  Potatoes, 
the  most  prominent  being  Sottona*  Magnum  Bonum,  Suttons'  Wood- 
stock Kidney,  Suttoas'  Rea<Ung  Abbey,  Suttons?  RediOun  Flonrball, 
and  Schoolmaster.  In  addiUon  they  had  good  dishea  of  all  the  leading 
varieties,  including  Fox's  Seedling,  Triumph,  Covent  Garden  Perfec- 
tion, Rector  of  Woodstock.  Red  ABhleaf,  Snowflake.  Early  Hammer- 
smith, Vicar  of  Laleham,  Lye's  Favourite,  St.  Patrick,  Porter's  Excel- 
sior, Red  Fluke,  Bedfont  Prolific,  and  Bresee's  Peerless.  Messrs. 
Suttons  also  staged  fourteen  seedling  Potatoes,  among  which  i^^ere 
several  raised  by  Mr.  R.  Fenn  that  have  passed  into  their  hands. 
Some  of  them  were  of  very  promising  a|>pearance,  and  are  said  to  be 
good  diseass^esisters. 

LECTUBB  ON  TH^  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The  following  ia  the  substance  of  the  Rev.  G.  Henslow's  lecture  on 
the  Chrysanthemum,  delivered  at  the  above  meeting.  The  lecturer 
called  attention  to  some  of  the  more  important  species  in  cultivation 
—viz.,  C.  segetum,  the  Com  Marigold  of  our  fields,  was  cultivated  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  with  both  single  and  double  varieties  j  the 
Ox-eye  Daisy  being  another  British  species,  C.  leucanthemum.  Of 
foreign  kinds  C.  coronarium,  the  "  Garland  Daisy."  is  said  to  be  a 
culinary  vegetable  in  China.  C.  frutesoens,  from  the  Canaries,  with 
yellow  and  white  varieties,  is  the  Marguerite  of  the  French  ;  tho 
principal  species  of  garden  CbrTsaathemnms  being  0.  sinense,  Sabine, 
and  C.  indicum.  Lmn,  or  the ''  Chusan  Daisy  "  of  Japan. 

The  first  notice  of  the  cultivation  of  C.  sinense  in  Europe  appears 
to  be  of  those  grown  by  Jacob  Breyn  in  1G88  at  Dantzio,  who  had 
"bright  rose,  snow  white,  purple,  dull  yellow,  flegh-coloured,  and 
crimson  "  varieties.  A  plant  of  C.  indicum  was  in  the  Chelsea  Gardens 
in  1764,  but  was  soon  lost.  M.  Blancard  had  three  forms,  a  white, 
purple,  and  violet,  growing  at  Marseilles  in  178J>,  and  from  thence  Mr. 
Colville  of  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  grew  a  dark  purple  semi-double  form 
in  1796.  This  appears  to  have  been  its  firat  introduction  into  Eng* 
land.  Yellow  and  other  colours  were  introduced  in  1 80:2  and  following 
years  till  ten  varieties^  were  grown  in  1808.  They  inorcssed  to  forty 
in  1827.  In  1846  Mr.  Fortune  intcodnoed  the  Chusan  Daisy  and 
Chinese  minimum  form  of  C.  indicum,  and  the  origin  of  the  Pompons, 
for  the  first  successful  cultivation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  France. 
The  number  of  forms  then  rapidly  increased,  till  in  1860  uo  less  than 
750  varieties  were  growing  in  a  single  garden  I 

Mr.  Fortune  in  I860  collected  several  curious  forms  from  the 
Japanese  gardens.  He  left  them  at  Shanghai  while  he  went  to  Pekin. 
On  his  return  he  found  all  were  dead  but  two  or  three.  These 
reached  Mr.  Salter  of  Hammeraorith,  who  raised  from  seed  ytneties 
which  proved  ta  be  identical  with  those  Mr.  Fortune  had  losS.  Chry». 
anthemnms  have  been  long  eultivatsd  in  Japan  and  China,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  who  can  produce  the  largest  flower  bestows  meet  honoar 
on  his  guesU  One  yariety  is  called  the  '*  Drunken  WoBan,"  as  it 
has  snuul  pendulous  flowers  in  the  morning  and  evening,  but  which 
are  erect  during  the  day.  In  the  gardens  atXeddo  imitation  ladies 
are  built  up  of  these  flowers. 

With  the  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  variations,  they  ar^  due  to 
changes  undergone  by  the  disk  or  centre  florets,  naturally  tubular 
with  a  regular  border,  for  the  wild  original  forms  were  not  larger 
than  a  sixpence,  and  with  "ray"  and  ^disk."  When  a  disk  floret 
bSjSMfcs  like  a  rayflovit  it  aotaaHy  vntevges  but  svpprmsss  two 


p«ta1a  ud  (plit*  all  the  way  domi,  to  that  tba  "ligrJlats"  orstnp- 
■baped  florets  hiTC  onl;  thrae  petali.  When  thej  are  lather  broad 
they  gira  Hm  to  tha  incnrred  and  reflexed  formi,  according  aa  tbej 


■how  tbe  under  or  np»T  aide  of  the  floreta.  When  they  ore  narnnr 
tbe  flower  leeemblee  the  Japanne  original  form  with  alender  taparing 
petals.     On  the  other  hacd,  if  the  tube  eloDgatea  wltbont  much 


iplitting  we  get  the  taaselled,  qoilled,  and  Dragon  fome.  In  the 
first  the  tube  snlite  only  for  a  short  diitance  into  a  broad  flat  piece  at 
the  end,  in  tbe  second  tbe  border  is  reduced,  bnt  in  tbe  third  enor- 
moiuly  enlarged  with  tbe  teetb  increased  in  namher.  This  Isst  re- 
■emblea  the  ray  floreta  of  the  CoraflDwer,  which  is  mach  enlnrged 
nnder  cultivation,  and  has  its  teeth  increased  in  number  also. 


WINTER  PROTECTOBS. 

Ir  pltuts  tud  crops  which  Me  liable  to  be  Injored  bj  frort  or 
ierere  weather  hSTe  not  alreftd;  been  covered  up,  or  provision 
made  for  doing  so  direcllj  it  is  required,  no  time  should  dow  be 
lost  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  At  one  time  vre  were 
Dot  vcrj  particular  abontthis,as  we  could  almost  depend  on  being 
without  severe  frost  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  year ;  but  times  bave 
changed,  and  protectors  are  wanted  faeanently  as  early  aa  October, 
and  we  can  hardly  be  aaid  to  be  indepenaent  of  them  for  at  least  six 
mootbi  in  tbe  year.  Hat*,  woollen  and  other  cloths,  etraw,  b^, 
leavea^  tern,  and  asbet,  are  some  of  tbe  materials  wbich  may  be  used 
for  protecting,  and  a  good  store  of  one  or  all  shoald  be  at  command 
accordJDg  to  tbe  extent  of  covering  (o  be  done.  Vegetables  are 
not  the  least  importactof  the  crops  to  be  protected.  I  am  annually 
gaining  knowledge  and  ezperienue  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  the 
impiesaion  is  increased  that  if  any  gardener  wishes  to  do  credit  to 
himself  and  give  tbe  highest  satisfaction  to  bis  employer,  the 
vegetable  supply  must  be  unlimited.  There  are  a  few,  bat  very 
few,  who  have  no  demand  on  them  in  winter  for  v^etables.  bnt 
the  demand  upon  tbe  majority  is  greater  at  that  time,  and,  there- 
fore, protecting  tbe  crops  so  as  to  retain  their  high  qnalitiei  and 
the  quaotltj  aa  well,  is  of  the  ntmost  importance. 

A  good  root  shed  la  an  actual  neccMiiy  in  all  gardens.  It  maj 
not  be  warmed  artiflciallj,  but  it  should  have  a  waterproof  roof, 
and  protectors  should  be  nsed  inside  when  necessary  to  eiclnde 
severe  frost.  Parsnips,  Baliaty,  sad  other  roots  are  often  left  in 
the  ground  for  the  greater  part  of  tbe  winter.  They  keep  very 
well  under  these  circumstanoes,  but  they  Are  better  if  cov^ed  to 
the  depth  of  a  few  inches  with  coal  a^es,  short  straw,  hay,  or 
leaves  during  severe  frost ;  and  it  is  very  convenient  if  a  namber 
of  Ibem  are  lifted  before  the  ground  becomes  frozen  very  hard 
and  stored  in  the  root  shed  (or  nse.  Beeidea  this  being  very 
handy,  it  is  satisfactory  In  many  ways  ;  aa  althoaEb  Parsnips, 
Salsafj,  and  Turnips  come  all  right  again  when  thawed  after 
being  froxeo,  they  are  not  by  any  means  so  good  when  taken  and 
thawed  quickly  immediately  before  cooking. 

Celery  is  another  valuable  winter  cro[s  and  it  it  also  easily 
injured  by  frost.  It  is  important  to  have  it  thoroughly  protected 
early,  because  if  once  affected  by  frost  it  will  fail  to  keep  well 
afterwards,  although  tbe  weather  may  become  mild.  A  quantity 
of  straw  or  fern  placed  closely  round  the  neck  of  each  plant  and 
a  little  thrown  over  the  top  will  be  useful,  but  If  more  effectual 
protection  can  be  employedsomuch  the  better.  I  have  lately  had 
a  number  of  wood  covers  made  that  are  excellent  for  protoctiug 
Celei7.  They  are  of  various  eiMS,  and  resemble  in  shape  little 
span-roofed  houses.  Tbe  great  beneSt  of  these  is,  that  while  they 
keep  out  much  frost  they  allow  no  wet  or  snow  to  reat  on  the 

Sknti  tbey  cover ;  and  this  is  a  great  advantage,  at  so  long  as  the 
«vet  can  be  kept  dry  little  loss  will  occur.  Parsley,  Spinach, 
and  CeleiT  may  be  protected  iy  these  wood  covets.  Cauliflower, 
BmaeU  Sprouts,  Savoys,  and  other  greens  alto  need  protecting, 
especially  the  flrtt  named.  It  Is  a  good  plan  to  examine  the  plants 
once  or  twice  a  week,  and  tie  the  leaves  over  tbe  heads.  Thoae 
large  enough  to  cut  may  be  lifted  and  placed  close  together  in  the 
root  shed,  or  the  heads  may  be  cut  off  with  a  little  of  the  stem 
attached,  and  by  inserting  this  in  damp  sand  in  the  root  shed  the 
head  will  remain  good  for  some  weeks. 

Lettuce  and  Endive  mnst  also  be  protected.  If  lifted  now  and 
placed  in  dry  frames  few  will  be  loet.  A  flower  pot  inverted  over 
each  plant  It  alto  a  good  node  of  prolecllnB  the  plants  from 
frott.  Hhnbarb,  Seakale,  and  Asparagus  should  be  covered  over 
to  the  deptb  of  t  few  inches  with  some  mannre.    Plant*  in  frames 


Caleeolariat  and  Panriet  in  beds  near  wiills 
attention.  Bmall  ahrabs  of  a  tender  character  can  be  drawn 
together,  tied,  and  then  thatched  round  with  straw  or  old  mats. 
Any  tender  bosh  against  a  wall  should  be  served  in  the  same  way. 
Bulbs  and  roots  In  tbe  ground  which  may  be  Injured  by  frott  may 
1 J  —^  ^(^  decayed  manniv,    Thlt  is  better  for  moat 


filantt  than  ashes.  Fruit  trees,  Hose  bushes,  and  alt  that  have  been 
stely  transplanted  mi^  have-  a  layer  of  manure  over  the  roots. 
Olass  houses  are  rarely  protected  outside.    The  greater  tbe  cold 


.s  lai^  houses,  on  many  of  which  in  a 
material  is  on  rollers  ;  but  they  are  all  taken  away  in  winter, 
though  in  many  instances  I  think  tbey  might  be  of  more  advan- 
tage In  winter  than  summer,  especially  if  a  good  thick  material 
were  employed.  I  have  found  a  good  covering  outside  during 
frost  and  snow  keeps  tbe  temperature  up  better  than  nightly  con- 
suming an  extra  hondredweight  or  two  of  coal. — A  KlTCHXH 
Oabdkksb. 


be  covered  0' 


KITOBM  QARDBlf. 

Tax  present  Is  a  good  time  to  effect  any  improvement  in  the 
various  soils,  especially  those  of  a  itiff  adhniie  ebaraeter,  which 
should  be  placed  in  ridges  in  order  that  as  large  a  surface  as  possible 
may  be  exposed  to  atmospheric  influence.  Such  soils  wUI  be  perma- 
nently impiored  by  the  addition  of  ashes,  charred  vegetable  refusei 
and  an  occasEonal  dressing  of  lime.  Forking  over  heavy  soils  on  dry 
frosty  mornings  ts  a  capital  meana  of  pulverising  them  and  securing 
a  good  tilth,  but  working  during  wet  weather  must  not  be  pisotfsed. 
Light  soils  are  not  ao  much  benefited  by  expoanre,  but  no  opportooit  j 
must  be  loat  of  improving  them  by  tlie  addition  of  such  materials  as 
marl,  clay,  or  lime.  Trenching  is  an  important  operation,  and  shonld 
always  be  performed  with  judgment,  as  to  bring  up  a  lubsoil  of 
clay  or  the  "  brash  "  of  light  or  gravelly  soil  does  not  add  to  their 
fertility.  After  throwing  np  the  good  soil  loosen  that  beneath  with 
a  pick,  and  leave  it  there  tor  a  time,  bringing  up  a  little  at  each 
(ubaequent  trenching,  increasing  the  depth  of  soil  by  atiiring.  In 
some  very  light  sails  winter  digging  is  not  advisable,  exoept  as  a 
means  of  destroying  annual  weeds. 

Forcing  Dtparlrntnl. — In  order  to  obtain  a  liberal  supply  of  foroad 
vegetables  active  operations  will  now  be  imperative  ;  and  if  Bncb  as 
Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Bhnbarb  have  had  their  growths  early 
developed  and  malnred,  the  crowns  will  bi  eak  freely  and  strongly 
with  lees  forcing,  and  the  produce  will  be  finer.  Early  forcing  b 
beat  effected  by  subjecting  the  plants  to  tha  heat  of  fermenting 
materials,  especially  in  the  case  of  Asparagus.  Seakale,  Bhnbarb, 
and  Chioory  also  succeed  very  well  in  the  Mushroom  bouse.  For 
Asparagus  pita  are  moat  suitable,  having  space  for  sufficient  terment- 
Ing  materials  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  TO*  to  W,  with  one  or 
more  bat-water  pipes  tor  securing  top  beat  in  severe  weather.  The 
pits  must  have  moveable  lights  to  admit  of  ventUatioa  at  suitable 
times.  Asparagus  may  also  be  snceeasfulty  forced  in  frames  over 
dung  beds.  To  enanre  a  supply  at  Christmas  a  bed  compoaed  ot 
about  halt  stable  manure  and  leaves  may  now  be  prepared,  rendering 
it  firm  and  coverbig  with  8  biches  depth  of  light  rich  soil.  When  the 
heat  doea  not  exceed  80°  nor  la  less  than  TO"  the  roots  should  b«  iatro- 
dnced,  spreading  them  out  and  placing  some  rich  soil  amongit  them, 
supplying  water  at  tbe  temperature  of  the  bed,  and  then  covering 
wich  !  or  8  inches  of  finely  sifted  spent  tan  or  coeoa-cnt  fibre  refuse. 
A  tempemture  for  the  frame  or  pit  o(  60°  to  66°  is  suitable.  Intro- 
duce more  rools  of  Bhnbarb  and  Seakale  to  the  Hoabroom  house,  and 
when  Ch!cory  is  employed  for  salad  treat  it  similarly,  placing  roots 
in  pots  or  plant  them  in  rich  soil.  Supply  tepid  liquid  manure  as 
necessary  to  Drops  of  tbe  above.  French  Beans  mnst  have  a  light 
position  and  not  a  close  stagnant  atmosphere,  but  avoid  oold  drangbla 
or  the  pods  will  be  stnnted.  Hake  further  ocowtonal  sowings 
aooording  to  the  demand  and  apace.  How  Huatard  and  Cress  ac- 
cording to  tbe  demand.  Potato  seta  tor  early  toroing  in  pots  or 
beds  may  be  inserted  In  leaf  si^  tor  s^ouUng  preparatory  tor  plant- 
ing, a  moderate  heat  being  neoessaiy  to  accelerate  the  ptoeeas. 
Dwarf  Peas  are  sometimes  forced, bnt  unless  ampla  aooommodatlon  Is 
at  oommaiid  In  a  light  airy  St 
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tory.  Blae  Peter,  little  Gem,  and  Earlj  Premium  Oem  are  best  for 
the  purpose.  Thej  maj  be  grown  in  boxes  or  pots.  Where  forcing 
is  extensirelj  carried  on  it  is  important  to  have  a  good  supply  of 
fermenting  materials  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  now  that  leaves 
are  obtainable  this  must  not  be  neglected.  Whenever  the  weather  is 
favourable  freely  ventilate  the  frames  containing  Lettuces,  Endive, 
Parsley,  Cauliflowers,  and  Badishes,  having  the  requisite  protective 
materials  at  hand  for  prompt  application  in  severe  weather,  but 
employ  them  only  to  exclude  frost,  for  the  hardier  the  plants  are 
kept  the  safer  they  will  pass  the  winter. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Ftneffw— Barly  and  permanently  planted  Vines  which  are  expected 
to  furnish  ripe  Grapes  by  the  end  of  May  should  have  the  final  dress- 
ing, especially  if  there  have  been  any  scale  or  mealy  bug,  and  what- 
ever is  necessary  in  the  way  of  repairing  or  cleansing  the  house  must 
be  comfdeted  at  once.  The  house  should  be  dosed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  next  month,  and  to  economise  fire  heat  and  secure  a  moist 
genial  atmosphere  a  good  bed  of  leaves  and  stable  manure  in  about 
equal  proportions  may  be  placed  upon  the  borders  and  turned  over  at 
short  intervals,  adding  fresh  material  as  the  heat  decreases.  Old 
Tines  that  have  been  forced  some  years  start  readily,  but  young 
Tines  do  not  break  so  quidcly,  and  should  be  started  about  a  fortnight 
earlier  or  at  once.  The  former  also  require  more  heat  to  induce 
growth,  a  temperature  of  GO*'  to  66^  at  night  being  suitable,  and  65** 
in  the  day  from  sun  heat.  Old  Tines  will  break  freely  and  regu- 
larly with  a  temperature  of  60^  at  night,  but  young  Tines  will  need 
to  have  the  canes  slung  in  an  horizontal  position  over  the  fermenting 
materials  until  the  buds  have  started.  The  Tines  must  be  syringed 
frequently  during  the  day  with  water  5^  to  10**  warmer  than  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house.  Frequently  turn  over  the  fermenting 
material  in  the  earliest  house,  adding  fresh  as  the  heat  declines,  and 
for  Tines  in  pots  plunged  also  maintain  the  heat  by  additions  when 
needed.  The  latter  may  be  placed  on  pedestals  of  brickwork  in  the 
bed.  The  earliest  started  Tines  in  pots  may  now  have  the  tempera- 
ture increased  a  few  degrees  with  advantage,  increasing  the  atmo- 
spheric moisture  proportionately.  Not  much  ventilation  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  what  is  requisite  should  be  given  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  if  some  netting  be  placed  over  the  ventilators  it  will  prevent  the 
in-msh  of  cold  air. 

Bipe  thin-skinned  Grapes  such  as  Black  Hamburghs  still  hanging 
cannot  be  kept  too  dry,  affording  moderate  heat  with  liberal  ventila- 
tion on  fine  days,  maintaining  a  steady  temperature  of  about  50^. 
This  should  be  continued  until  the  Tines  are  leafless,  when,  if  plants 
have  to  be  wintered  in  the  house  or  the  roof  is  not  as  waterproof  as 
might  be  desirable,  the  Grapes  had  better  be  cut  with  portions  of  the 
stem  placed  in  bottles  and  conveyed  to  the  Grape  room,  or  they  will 
keep  well  enough  in  the  house  with  such  late  varieties  as  Lady 
Dowse's.  Late  Grapes  are  now  ripe  or  they  never  will  be,  nothing 
being  gained  by  shai^  firing  to  make  up  any  deficiency  after  the  wood 
is  ripe ;  the  additional  fire  heat  will  probably  only  accelerate  the 
shrivelling  of  the  Grapes.  If  the  defective  finish  be  a  consequence 
of  overcropping  the  Tines  may  be  eased  by  cutting  a  portion  of  the 
crop. 

Ckerrp  Eoute,— The  lights  removed  from  this  structure  must  be 
replaced  at  once.  Attend  to  pruning  the  trees,  but  if  the  shoots 
were  stopped  during  the  season  of  growth  it  will  only  be  requisite 
to  shorten  those  shoots  back  to  about  an  inch  from  their  base.  The 
terminal  shoots  should  not  be  cut  back  unless  necessitated  by  lack 
of  space,  or  when  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  shoots  next  year.  All 
decayed  spurs  must  be  removed.  Young  trees  wUch  are  in  course  of 
formation  will  also  require  to  have  the  central  shoot  cut  back  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  the  growths  to  fill  up  the  aUotted  space  with 
regularity ;  the  house  should  then  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the 
trees  dressed  with  an  insecticide.  Train  and  tie  the  trees ;  remove 
all  the  loose  material  from  the  surface  of  the  border  and  any  inert 
soil  from  about  the  roots,  but  do  not  disturb  them,  finbhing  with  a 
top-dressing  of  2  to  8  inches  thickness  of  good  decomposed  manure. 
Tentilate  the  house  freely  except  during  frost.  To  have  ripe  fruit 
early  in  Hay  the  house  will  need  to  be  closed  early  in  December. 

CWiMi^«/-<)old  easterly  winds  have  necessitated  sharp  firing 


and  the  exercise  of  great  care  in  the  admission  of  air,  which,  whilst 
a  little  should  be  given  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  it  certainly 
should  be  excluded  as  far  as  practicable  when  it  is  brisk  and  cold. 
During  bright  sunshine  in  such  weather  turn  off  the  top  heat  so  as 
to  lessen  the  need  for  ventilation,  and  maintain  a  good  amount  of 
moisture ;  but  in  dull  weather,  especially  when  foggy,  be  very  sparing 
of  moisture.  Examine  the  gprowths  regularly  every  week  in  stopping 
and  thinning,  removing  bad  foliage.  During  Btr&n  frosty  nights  the 
covering  of  the  lights  will  lessen  the  need  for  sharp  firing,  and  this 
will  prevent  the  distressing  effect  of  a  pardung  atmosphere,  which 
is  never  so  disastrous  as  during  the  night. 

Pinei, — Strict  attention  must  be  given  to  the  ventilation  of  pits  or 
houses  containing  young  stock,  as  the  plants  will  soon  become 
weakly.  To  keep  young  stock  slowly  gprowing  temperatures  of  60^ 
at  night,  falling  to  65°  on  cold  mornings,  and  65^  in  the  daytime,  are 
suitable.  At  65°  admit  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  or  pit,  and 
unless  the  temperature  falls  below  that  point  continue  the  ventila- 
tion throughout  the  day.  When  by  external  infiuence  the  tempera- 
ture attains  75°  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  house, 
keeping  the  plants  near  to  the  glass,  and  allow  each  plenty  of  space, 
maintaining  the  heat  at  the  roots  steady  at  80^.  Do  not  have  too 
much  moisture  in  the  house,  and  water  the  plants  whenever  they 
become  dry  with  weak  liquid  manure.  If  there  is  likely  to  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  suckers  for  starting  in  spring  keep  those  which  are  ready 
now  either  by  detaching  and  potting  them  in  5-inch  pots,  or  prefer- 
ably preserving  the  suckers  on  the  stools  of  the  plants  after  the 
fruit  IB  cut,  and  place  them  together  in  a  moist  pit  near  the  glass  in 
a  bed  having  slight  bottom  heat  and  a  temperature  of  55°  at  night, 
keeping  them  moderately  dry  at  the  roots. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

iSfoMr— Gardenias  that  are  desired  to  flower  shortly  if  well  fur- 
nished with  buds  may  be  placed  in  a  brisk  moist  heat  of  70°  in  a 
light  position,  and  not  too  saturated  with  water  at  the  roots,  or  the 
buds  will  fall.  With  sufficient  stock  the  highly  fragrant  flowers  of 
these  plants  can  be  had  all  the  year  round,  but  during  the, winter 
they  are  most  acceptable.  G.  intermedia  is  by  far  the  best  variety} 
the  flowers  of  G.  dtriodora  when  mounted  also  being  fine  for 
bouquets.  Some  of  the  winter-fiowering  plants— such  as  Poinsettias, 
Aphelandras,  Centradenias,  Eranthemums,  Justidas,  Plumbagos, 
Sericographises,  Centropogons,  Thyrsacanthuses,  and  winter-fiower- 
ing Begonias — should  be  brought  gently  forward  in  a  temperature  of 
60°  to  65°.  Abundance  of  light  is  essential ;  indeed,  they  cannot  be 
too  dose  to  the  roof  lights,  providing  they  do  not  toudi  the  glass. 
The  reserve  stock  of  the  above  intended  for  successional  fiowering 
must  not  be  neglected  or  allowed  to  remain  where  they  be  chilled  and 
lose  their  roots,  or  the  fiowers  will  be  unsatisfactory.  A  tempera- 
ture of  50^  to  55°  will  suit  them,  giving  no  more  water  than  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  leaves  and  roots  from  being  injuriously  affected. 
Euphorbia  jacquiniflsflora  must  be  kept  in  the  lightest  position  the 
house  affords,  or  the  fiowers  will  be  of  an  orange  red  colour  instead 
of  the  fiery  scarlet,  for  which  it  is  so  much  prized.  Where  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  stove  plants  have  to  be  accommodated  in  one 
house  it  becomes  a  difficulty  to  manage  the  whole  satisfactorily,  as 
some  are  being  brought  on  for  successional  fiowering  during  the 
winter  whilst  others  are  at  rest.  Market  growers,  who  grow  but 
few  plants  and  have  houses  for  each,  do  them  much  better  than  the 
private  grower.  Where,  however,  all  have  to  be  placed  together  a 
compromise  is  needed  both  in  heat  and  moisture,  arranging  those  at 
rest  at  the  cooler  end  of  the  house,  and  those  requiring  more  heat  at 
the  warmer  end,  using  as  far  as  possible  the  moisture  at  this  end, 
and  not  here  admitting  any  air,  giving  it  only  a  the  coolest  end. 
Plants  partially  dedduous— such  as  Clerodendrons,  Aristolochias, 
BougainviUeas,  and  AUamandas— may  be  fo  weeks]  without  water, 
but  the  wood  must  not  be  allowed  to  shrivd.  Stephanotises  should 
also  be  kept  dormant  by  dry  treatment,  yet  the  leaves  must  not 
become  very  fiaccid  or  they  will  fall  Evergreen  plants,  such  as 
Ixoras  and  Gardenias,  must  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  keep 
the  foliage  in  good  condition.  Ixoras,  Dipladenias  and  Aliamandas 
should  never  have  a  lower  temperature  than  65^  at  night. 

^  C^ehmem^^ThoB^  plants  that  are  now  produdng  their  flowers 
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should  be  k«pt  near  the  light  in  a  temperature  of  50^  artificially, 
which  applies  equally  to  sucoesaional  plants  and  seedlings  of  the 
current  year.  Any  seedlings  in  small  pots  may  be  shifted,  emplojring 
good  loam  with  about  a  fourth  of  decomposed  manure, 

Prtmtifof.— These  do  not  tiiriye  in  damp  cold  houses,  therefore 
place  them  near  the  glass,  and  where  the  temperature  is  kept  at  45^ 
to  d(P  artificially,  in  which  they  will  continue  flowering  all  the  winter 
profusely.  The  double  forms  aie  ezoellent  for  pioduoing  flowers  for 
cutting,  as  they  last  much  longer  than  the  single  Tarietiee.  The  semi- 
double  Tarieties  are  also  good  for  cnttine,  and  have  the  adrantago  of 
being  better  growers  than  those  whidi  are  perfectly  double* 

/VidUiaj.— All  of  thcM  that  hare  finished  blooming  should  be 
gradually  ripened.  Withhold  water  gradually,  so  as  to  keep  the 
wood  plump.  They  may  be  wintered  under  open  greenhouse  stages, 
or  in  any  light  dry  spot  where  they  will  not  be  subjected  to  rery 
severe  frosts. 

Zontd  Peiarffoniums,  —  Plants  grown  and  specially  prepared  for 
winter  flowering  should  now  be  placed  where  they  will  receive  extra 
heat,  60*  at  night,  and  55^  to  60®  by  day,  whilst  those  to  succeed 
them  must  have  a  temperature  of  50^,  and  be  given  sufficient  water  to 
keep  them  slowly  growing. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Bmant,   Boulevard  Saint-Cyprien,   Poitiers    (Vienne),    France. — 
Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
James  Biackhouse  A  Son,  Ycrk. — Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Ouidin,  ain^,  Liseux  (Calvados),  France. — List  of  Trees  and  Shrubs, 


CORRESPONDENTS 


♦^*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request  that 
no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  these  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questionb  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Asphalte  Tennis  Ground  {Johnson).— -It  the  site  is  very  wet  it  fs  rery 
(lestrmble  that  it  be  «lraiiMcl,  and  the  aqibalted  portion  woak)  be  more  durable. 

Oemnnda  regidlc  {H.  PUre^.f—l\,  it  not  conOoed  to  Europe,  bat  has  Leen 
fotmd  near  the  Himalaya  Monntaina  between  Cboi  and  Kot. 

Horn  Mannre  {U,  F,  C.).~We  do  not  know  where  the  aboye  manore  is 
to  be  bad  in  Scotland. 

Culinary  Apples  (A,  B.  C.).— The  following  arc  six  good  varieties  for 
roeceadon,  being  hardy  and  free  beanm :— Keawiok  Codliu,  OelUni,  BUrling 
Castle*  Beauty  of  Kent,  Warner's  Kingt  and  Dnmelow's  Seedling. 

OoQble  Primnlaa  (/.  Bartlet().—T\xti  flowers  sent  are  very  fine,  some  of 
them  being  qnite  equal  to  the  varieties  that  have  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  bilbert 
of  Burgfal^. 


((7.  N.)^—l%  ooeors  lo  eonie  parts  of  India.  Mrs.  Ayneley  states 
that  they  found  it  in  the  valley  of  Kashmir  growing  on  the  Walnnt  trees,  which 
there  are  numerous,  the  nut  being  a  prominent  part  of  the  food  of  the  natives. 

Seedling  Abntilon  {A.  J.  iSr.).— The  flower  is  of  good  form,  but  there  are 
sevend  varieties  quite  equal  to  it  in  that  respect,  and  some  of  them  of  a  clear 
bright  yellow  colour.  Your  variety  is  worth  ciiltivating,  but  it  possesses  little 
or  no  commeicial  value. 

Orovrlng  Seakale  {Lobster).— U  the  district  is  a  dull  and  showery  one 
you  may  possibly  tuceeed  in  growing  Seakale  on  the  steep  bank  facing  the  sea, 
especially  if  you  cover  the  surfsce  of  the  ground  thickly  with  manure.  If  the 
locality  is  a  dry  one  you  cannot  expect  to  obtain  large  crofwns  from  snch  poor 
gravsUy  soil. 

"  Herefordebire  Pomona"  (^1.  /IV^Thnepsrts of  the  "  Herefordshire 
Pomona**  have  appeared.    They  are  published  annually,  aud  the  price  of  the 
first  two  is  ISf.  eadi.    Tbe  next  part,  which  is  buvsr  than  the  preceding  is  21«. 
The  wori;  is  expeoted  to  be  oempleted  in  seven  pacta. 

Painting  Olaae  Btmotnros  {K,  TT.).— We  do  not  undertake  to  supply 
information  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  that  are  strictly  within  the  province 
of  tradesmen.  A  more  correct  idea  of  the  cost  of  all  such  work  can  be  obtained 
by  inviting  two  or  three  tradesman  to  supply  tmden  for  cooopleting  the  werk 
than  can  be  afforded  through  the  columns  of  any  journal. 

Propagating  Palms  {L,  C.  Z.).— Yon  will  not  succeed  in  propagating 
yofir  Falm>y  '•dividteftftintosouOler  pietea,"  and  if  theapwrfiiyn  haa  beeamn 


too  large  for  table  decoration  it  should  be  grown  on  for  the  atove  or  ^ 
house  according  to  the  treatment  it  requires.     Palms  are  raised  from  seeds 
which  are  imporled  in  large  numbers,  and  generally  raised  In  pans  of  light  aoO 
in  bottom  heat,  but  young  specimens  may  be  obtained  at  medante  priosafrom  • 
the  chief  nur&erymen. 

Tines  In  Pots  (/.  5.).— No  variety  is  equal  to  the  Black  Hamburgh  for 
fndtiag  in  pots,  and.we  ahoald  grow  but  fiBw  of  other  varieties.  Feeter%  Seed- 
ling is  one  of  the  best  bearers  of  the  white  varieties  for  the  sane  porpoee.  Tba 
Frontlgnans  are  suitable  for  pot  culture ;  the  bunches  are  not  large,  but  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit  is  exoeUant.  The  Primavis  FroatJgnan,  Tokay  VnaOgma, 
and  the  Early  Auvergno  Frontignan  arc  good  varieties ;  you  had  better,  however, 
rely  chiefly  on  the  Black  Hamburgh.  From  five  to  ten  bunches,  according  to  their 
sixe,  may  be  retained  on  each  Vine.  The  leading  growth  sheold  be  stoppadst 
five  or  six  leaves  beyond  the  bunch. 

Raising  Seedling  Briars  (/.  ff.  IT.).— You  may  sow  the  seeds  now  thinly 
in  drills  a  foot  apart,  covering  them  with  ligbt  sell  containing  a  good  proportion 
of  wood  ashes.  The  whole  of  the  seed  will  not  germinate  the  first  year»  tli«te- 
fore  the  ground  must  always  be  kept  scrupulously  free  from  weeds.  When 
large  enough  the  seedlings  may  bo  traaaplaated  6  or  8  inebes  apart  In  rows 
18  inches  asunder,  there  to  remain  aud  be  budded.  The  seed  badsjnnst  be  kept 
quite  free  from  weeds,  and  the  seedlings  may  be  transplanted  as  soon  as  they 
have  shed  their  leaves  in  the  autumn  or  in  early  spcteg. 

Striped  DonUe  Stock  {L.  M,  N.,  />iMiR).r-The  tsmen  aie  attttelHtiy 
flaked  with  purple  on  a  white  ground  like  a  ruse  flake  Carnation.  The  growtk' 
resembles  that  of  the  East  Lothian  Stock,  but  Is  insufillcient  for  us  to  determine 
the  point.  Unless  you  have  single  flowers  similariy  striped  yon  will  not  be  able 
to  petpetuate  the  variety.  We  have  seen  flowers  of  the  German  Ten- week  Stock 
stnped,  but  not  qnite  so  clearly  as  those  before  us.  If  you  show  a  flowering 
bronoh  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  the  Curator  of  Trinity  CoUage  Betanio  Oardens, 
he  will  be  sure  to  have  something  to  say  worth  hearing  on  the  sportiraoeai  of 
flowers. 

Nareissns  Bnlboeodinm  in  Pote  {R.  2>.  (7.).— Bulbs  of  varleus  kinds  * 
that  axe  potted  and  flowered  in  greenhouses  very  freqoantly  produaa  taU,  ttalBtf. 
and  imperfect  foliage  owing  to  the  plants  being  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  glass  and  probably  crowded ;  they  cannot  then  obtain  tba  light  and  air 
necessary  for  producing  healthy  foliage,  without  which  flowers  the  following 
year  cannot  be  expected.  Too  often  also  after  bulbs  have  flowered  the  pots  are 
placed  in  the  moat  unlikely  of  positions  for  the  full  davelO|«M0t  and  mataratlon 
of  the  foliage  of  the  plants.  If  the  same  care  were  bestowed  on  the  plants  after 
they  have  flowered  as  before,  they  would  be  in  much  better  condition  for 
flowering  a  wcond  year  than  is  the  case  under  the  treatment  to  wfalAthey  av» 
generally  subjected. 

Old  Vine  not  Bearing  {Midland  CountM).  —  Vines  so  old  as  yours  axe 
not  infrequently  cease  bearing  out  of  doors  when  pruned  on  the  spur  syston. 
As  yon  are  unable  to  apply  nuurare  to  the  roots  to  impart  flash  vigour  to  the 
Vine  we  advise  you  to  cut  out  every  altomate  vertical  rod  nearly  close  to  the 
horizontal  main,  and  near  a  bold  eye  or  bud  if  possit>le ;  fresh  growths  would 
start,  and  ttw  strongest  could  be  selected  and  trained  up  the  wall  In  place  of 
the  rods  removed,  these  young  canes  only  being  sh<»tened  at  the  winter  pruning 
to  the  extent  of  removing  the  immature  portion.  Another  year,  or  when  you 
desire  it»  the  remaining  rods  can  be  removed,  and  so  your  wall  may  be  ooTcied 
with  young  canes  without  wholly  divesting  it  of  the  Vines,  which  might  be 
objectionable.  Vines  on  walls  usually  bear  the  best  crops  when  the  old  roots  axe 
systematically  removed,  yonng  canes  trained  up,  and  all  the  growth  retained 
that  is  hard,  brown,  and  firm  *  in  a  word,  we  think  if  you  substitute  the 
long>rod  for  the  short-f pur  mode  of  pruning  your  chance  will  be  very  nracfa 
greater  of  obtaining  fruit.  If  the  Vine  does  not  bear  when  so  treated  you  megr 
conclude  it  is  cither  worn  out  or  the  variety  is  unsuitable  for  outdoor  culture. 

Vines  Overcrowded  (/.  E.^.—Txns  rods  win  be  quite  suflldent  in  the 
space  you  name ;  in  fiust,  there  is  not  properly  room  for  two  ualeea  the  apnra  are 
very  thinly  placed  on  them.  Cat  out  the  old  rod  and  remove  a  numbed  of  the 
weaker  spurs  from  the  others,  so  that  those  remaining  are  about  \b  inches  apart. 
The  spurs  may  be  removed  at  once  with  a  small  toothed  saw,  paring  the  cola 
smoothly  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  dressing  them  with  lead-coloured  paint.  Yon 
have  done  qnite  right  by  training  up  a  yonng  cane  from  the  base  of  the  other 
Vine.  The  old  rod  may  either  be  cut  out  entirely  or  have  all  the  span  removed 
froon  the  lower  mntion  as  far  as  the  young  cane  reaches  after  it  is  pruned,  or  a 
little  farther.  A  length  of  about  4  feet  will  probably  be  suflMent  for  the  young 
cane ;  and  if  the  buds  or  eyes  on  this  are  numerous,  the  yonng  growths  can  be 
thinned  out  in  spring  when  they  are  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  retaining  thoae 
tliat  are  the  most  promising  and  which  show  the  best  bnnohea.  It  is  no  tnmble 
to  us  to  reply  to  questions  on  gardening  when  we  can  do  so  uaefuBy,  and  if  you 
need  further  information  you  need  not  hesitate  to  write  to  us  again. 

Angle  and  Ventilation  of  Vinery  {A  Xine^ears  SubscHber}.—Tbe 
angle  of  the  house,  46P,  is  qnite  suitable  for  Vines,  but  tbe  ventUstioo  at  the  top 
of  the  how«  id  insufflcieut.  lliis  may  be  remedied  by  making  everv  alternate 
ligbt  moveable.  As  the  roof  is  heavy  tbe  Vines  must  be  planted  thinlyi  those  of 
the  Oros  Colnian  Ijeing  fully  4  feet  apart,  and  the  others  not  less  than  t  teat 
6  inches.  Tbe  honse  would  be  more  suitable  for  Orape  culture  if  eveiy  alternate 
sashbar  were  removed  and  the  roof  glased  wftti  larger  sqeaiei  of  glaaa,  yet  yoto 
may  probably  succeed  without  this  alteration  if  the  laterals  are  trained  very 
thinly  so  that  cue  leaf  does  not  overlap  another.  If  you  make  a  good  border  and 
phut  inside  tbe  boose,  allowing  tba  roots  eeoaaa  toagood  oataide tandar alM^ 
you  ought  to  succeed  in  your  object. 

Vines  in  Oronnd  Vinery-  (/*.  C.).— The  removal  of  the  vinery  to  a 
position  where  it  will  have  more  sun  will  undoubtedly  be  advantageous.  The 
summer  of  1879  was  very  dull  and  wet,  comeqaently  the  wood  of  many  Vlaear 
also  of  fruit  trees,  was  not  matured.  Your  obgect  must  be  to  so  place  tba  vinery 
and  train  and  prune  the  Vines  that  every  leaf  can  have  full  ezpoenre  to  tbe  sun. 
For  tUapmpoaa  many  of  the  yonng  shoots  nanat  be  nabbed  off  in  the  aptteUt 
leaving  the  laterals  that  remain  18  inches  apart ;  these,  too,  must  be  stofi^ed  a 
leaf  or  two  beyond  each  buneh,  or  where  there  are  no  bnncbes  at  about  alx 
leavea  from  the  base ;  all  aflei'giu w  ths«  aab»laterala,  to  be  pinohad  ontinuniiWately 
they  are  formed  at  one  loaf  and  before  a  second  leaf  is  prodnced.  Qy  adsftting 
this  practice  yon  will  have  good  foliage,  no  useless  growth,  and  matured  wood 
of  a  fruit-bearing  ohanuster.  If  ^h^  fbliaga  is  aim  on  the  Vlnea  yon  — y  leMevs 
them  now,  doing  the  work  carefully,  not  permitting  the  roota  to  baooine  dry : 
replant  in  fre^h  soil,  covering  tbe  surface  6  or  8  inefaea  deep  wtth  half-decayed 
manure,  aud  fraab  root-aOtion  may  commawce  at  oaee.  If  the  Yiaaa  are  dl  tasted 
of  their  foliage  prune  them  now,  and  remove  them  in  spring  when  tbe  bods 
commenee  swelling.  Burnt  soil  and  wood  ashes  ate  eicefleut  for  ndxfng  wtth 
the  sou  in  which  tbe  Viaaaare  planted.  Yoer  Vines  wvptodaeeaieeFbeaehee 
next  year  it  the  wood  is  ripe  now,  but  they  must  be  cropped  lightly  until  tbev 
are aatebHahed  in'thejseirpeeitioib.  We  aospect  ^oer  Vines  baivie  bes»  nan 
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BREEDS  OF  CATTLE  ADAPTED  FOB  DAIRY 
FARMIHQ. 

{Cmtinatd  frmn  page  440.) 

As  Ute  late  Dairy  6how,  held  at  tbe  AgricallDTnl  Hall  in 
London,  uggested  Uus  sabject  we  (boll  conUiiae  to  take  for  con- 
(ideralion  the  biseda  as  tbey  stand  on  tbe  catalogue  of  the  Amo- 
ciatioD.  Uaring  proTioDsly  made  Temaika  npon  tbe  Jeney  cattle 
we  bad  intended  now  to  examine  the  comp«rati<e  liciinew  of  milk 
of  tbe  taricDs  breeds,  bat  tbe  KtaniB  relsting  tbe  analTiM  by 
Dr.  Vodcker  are  not  to  hand  ;  we  most  tberefore  Mil  back  npon 
our  experience  of  more  than  fifty  years, 

AUhoogb  tbe  Jersey  and  Aldemey  cattle  yield  milk  of  fine 
quality  for  botter-making,  yet  we  bare  always  found  the  Qucrngey 
breed  excel  tfaem  in  tbe  ricbnets  of  tbdr  milli  and  deep  colour  of 
the  cieanii  We  bare  always  been  accoitomed  to  purchase  our 
Channel  Island  cattle  of  tbe  impoiter  immediately  on  landing  in 
Utia  conntry ;  we  are  thus  eoabled  to  speak  of  either  breed  as 
pnre-bied  ttoak.  We  can  therefore  certify  that  no  breed  will  yield 
nob  rieh  milk  as  tbe-QarnkMy  cow— in  fact,  we  only  racomneod 
tbem  M  dairy  cattle.in  coanedion  with  other  cattle  in  order  that 
the  batter  may  be  inprovsd  in  quali^  and  colour  by  tbe  mixture 
of  the  milk  in  such  proportiDns  a<  will  yield  batter  of  fine  cows- 
lip ctdonr.  In  atteiopting  to  use  tbe  Gnemscy  breed  alone  for  a 
bntter-niaking  dairy  there  is  a  gnat  difficulty  in  summer  time  in 
making  up  the  batter  Into  pata  or  printed  articlcB  for  tale,  as  it  is 
sometimes  found  to  ran  almost  like  oil,  and  nearly  as  deep  In 
colonr  as  boeiwax.  As  Ibis  was  how  we  fonnd  matters  we  were 
obliged  to  give  op  an  entire  Ooenisey  herd  for  bntter-makiog,  and 
keep  them  in  part  only  with  ordinary  milliing  Ghorthoms.  Tbe 
Onemsey  cattle  of  the  pore  type  ava  distiagulBbed  by  tbeir  beiug 
mnch  larger  and  heaTtar  tban  tbe  Jeieey,  and  their  capacity  (or 
yielding  rich  milk  is  easilydiscoraredl^aaeartainiDg  the  ooloor 
of  Ihe  tkln  inside  tbe  ear  and  on  tbe  tail  of  the  animals,  which  is 


of  a  deep  yaUofr  e^oar,  mn^  moreaollMn  tbaJaBefs,alllaMgb 
the  same  in  degree  Is  a  dgn  of  quality  of  milk  fn  Qioee  also. 
BeCoie  qaltting  the  Guernsey  stock  we  mutt  obserre  tbatalt^wngb 
the  milk  is  so  mnch  richer  than  tbe  Janoys,  aa.a  role  tbey  do  not 
yield  so  mnch  milk,  e^ecially  nben  we  consider  that  they  are 
larger  animals.  They  are,  howerer,  more  bardy,  and  of  consider- 
able valne  when  being  fed  for  beef,  as  they  always  catty,  more 
isib  wbilat  in  milk  Uian  the  Jeiaeys. 

We  must  now  refer  to  tbe  Ayrshire  cattle  as  being  good  milkers, 
but  yielding  only  a  low  quality,  more  like  the  Bhortboms.  On 
referring  to  the  origin  of  this  breed  we  find  it  related  tbat  Qsale, 
who  wrote  tbe  "Agricultural  Bnrrey  of  Jersey  "  many  years  ago, 
states  "tbat  the  Ayrsbira  was  originally  a  cross  between  tbe 
Shoiihonied  IwMd  and  the  Aldemey."  Our  opinion  is  tbai^they 
ftre  more  likely  to  haxe  originated  in  a  cross  of  the  old  Nomaady 
cattle  and  tbe  Dntch  or  Holstein  breed,  for  wo  sbonld  look  at  the 
head  and  hom,  and  also  the  deep  and  even  body  on  tbe  under 
line,  and  the  shape  oC  tbe  udder  pbtced,  as  it  nsoally  is,  vary 
forward.  As  these  points  are  sot  peculiar  to  the  Svngj  Iweed  we 
are  induced  to  give  our  opinion  as  above  stated.  However,  be 
the  origin  what  it  may,  these  cows  are  excellent  milkers,  and  will 
live  on  the  hif^tlsmd  pastures  with  the  moontain  sheep,  and 
being  enaliled  to  bear  tbe  climate  ot  tbe  uorthem  coimties  and 
Scotland  this  at  once  to  oor  mind  stamps  them  as  being  of  other 
origin  ratlier  than  either  a  Sborthcm  or  Jersey  cross. 

The  Dutch  nr  Holstein  cattle  must  now  be  noticed  as  being 
very  large  oows  and  useful  dairy  cattle.  At  tbe  Dairy  Show 
there  were  aigUean  entries^  and  tre  eousidered  it  the  beet  collec- 
tion of  these  animals  ever  exhibited  in  England.  This  stock 
bas  for  many  years  been  appreciated  by  the  dairymen  and  cow- 
keepers  in  London  and  other  towns  as  useful  dairy  cattle,  and 
usually  pnrcbaaed  at  a  moderete  price,  soiee  of  which  are  well 
calculated  to  feed  lor  beet  also,  altboogb  they  are  generally  light 
of  tlc»h,  being  abo  thin  and  ot  a  wedge-like  shape  in  ^tbe  fore 
quartera,  which  circumstance  marks  tbem  in  our  estimatiim  as 
especially  adapted  for  dairy  purposes.  Whether  we  lake  the  best 
milkers  in  Bborthorns,  Ajrsbires,  Jerseys,  or  Dutch  cattle,  this 
lightness  of  the  fore  quarters,  and  especially  of  tbe  narrow  dispe 
immediately  behind  the  shoulder  top,  is  as  a  rule  tlte  chief  charac- 
teristic of  great  milking  capacity  :  hence  the  difficultj  fouud  by 
tbe  moat  eminent  and  practical  bieedeis  in  maintaining  a  bard 
where  aptitude  to  fatten  with  correctness  of  form  and  outline 
ahall  be  corabined  with  fiist-class  milking  powers.  If  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  at  last  year's  Dairy  Show  tbe  prize  tor  the  largest 
quantity  of  milk  at  two  milkings  was  awarded  to  a  Dutch  cow, 
bat  ber  milk  when  tested  by  Dr.  Voalcker  gave  only  2}  per  cent. 
of  fat  and  a  total  of  only  %\  per  cent  of  solids,  a  quality  so  low 
that  it  is  actnally  below  tbp  standaid  aa  required  for  pure  and 
unadulterated  milk,  There  can,  however,  be  no  donlit  tl>e  Dnteh 
cows  are  so  far  in  favout  with  cow-keepers  as  to  find  a  i^ady  sale 
in  this  oenntiy,  if  only  the  Dutob  antboritiea  will  adoiuOingant 
rules  and  sanitary  regulations  similar  to  those  adopted  in  England 
against  plauro-pnenmonia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease.  At  present 
we  find  Dutch  cattle  are  credited  wiUi  tlte  spread  ot  both.theae 
disorders  by  their  importation  of  cows  into  the  Deptford  market. 
Now  in  (Oder  tbat  farmraa  may  sot  be  deceived  in  purohastng 
Dutch  or  Holstein  cattle,  It  must  be  stated  tbat  tbey  are  nearly 
all  ot  a  tilack  and  white  or  tMvny  and  while  colonr. 

Tbe  Kerry  cattle  at  the  Exhibition  were  not  numaroos,  but  the 
Srst-priiB  winner  was  very  well  bred  and  sbowed  a  capital  ndder. 
These  animals  are  small  but  well  made,  and  are  nsoally  of  a  black 
or  dark  brown  colour  ;  tiiey  are  also  nedited  with  giving  a  fair 
quantity  of  rich  milk,  even  when  they  are  fed  upon  cold  strong 
land  pMtans,  and  have  the  cbancter,  too,  of  being  baidy  and 
bealtby  whilst  feeding  on  short  poor  food.    Considering  th^  an 
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▼ei^  small  animjils,  they  fatten  rery  quickly  when  out  of  milk,  and 
their  beef  is  mnch  esteemed  by  the  batchers  because  it  is  of  good 
quality  and  yielding  small  joints  similar  to  the  Scotch  and  Welsh 
animals,  which  sell  at  the  highest  quotations  for  beef.  The  heifer 
classes  at  the  Dairy  Show  were  not  considered  satisfactory,  nor 
do  we  believe  they  are  ever  likely  to  be,  for  the  reason  that  their 
milking  powers  are  not  fully  de7eloped,  and  we  think  that  the 
Association  may  extend  their  prizes  for  cows  and  pairs  of  cows 
in  some  other  direction,  and  especialiy  in  the  encouragement  of 
cross-breeding  stock.  Although  the  cross-bred  animals  exhibited 
at  the  late  Show  were  not  well  defined  by  the  appearance  of  the 
cows  to  enable  farmers  to  say  what  the  crosses  were,  yet,  we 
think,  on  a  future  occasion  with  special  encouragement  and  a 
statement  of  the  breed  of  both  sire  and  dam  of  each  animal 
exhibited,  it  would  be  shown  that  cross-breeding  dairy  farmers 
have  yet  a  valuable  lesson  to  learn,  which  we  shiul  endeavour  to 
show  in  future  obseryations. 

We  have  turned  our  attention  to  cows  only,  but  must  not  forget 
the  bulls,  because  it  is  a  moot  question  which  has  the  greatest 
influence  in  cattle-breeding,  the  cow  or  the  >ull.  It  is  a  most 
important  matter  that  the  bulls  should  not  only  come  of  a  milking 
family,  but  also  that  they  show  what  is  required  in  their  make, 
shape,  and  outline ;  for  if  we  select  a  bull  for  his  correct  breeding 
within  the  lines  of  pedigree,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  will  be 
the  parent  of  the  most  valuable  milking  stock ;  we  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  is  more  likely  to  ^  the  reverse.  The  same 
observations  that  we  have  made  with  regard  to  the  best  shape  as 
a  rule  for  the  best  milking  cows,  will  to  a  great  extent  hold  good 
in  well-formed  bulls,  as  required  for  begeSiog  dairy  stock.  The 
early  Shorthorns,  at  least  when  we  first  knew  them,  were  fre- 
quently considered  too  light  in  the  forequnrter,  and  particularly 
behind  the  shoulder  top,  and  at  the  cattle  shows  generally  these 
had  no  chance  of  winning  a  prize,  because  this  peculiar  form  was 
considered  a  defect  It  is  a  defect  we  admit,  if  we  are  breeding 
cattle  principally  for  the  shambles,  but  not  if  breeding  stock 
for  dairy  purposes ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  judges,  if  they 
agree  with  us,  will  possess  courage  enough  to  award  the  prizes 
accordingly. 

(To  be  oontinnad.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FABK. 

Horm  Labour. — ^The  Wheat  seedtime  is  now  drawing  to  a  dose. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  Turnip  land  where  the  crop  is  being  fed  off  by 
sheep  remains  to  be  B0WD,and  since  the  commeDcement  of  the  present 
month  there  has  been  no  hindrance  to  the  horse  labour  employed  in 
working  the  land  and  drilling  Wheat :  in  fact,  the  period  is  not  only 
right  for  seeding  upon  all  good  and  dry  land  in  good  condition,  but 
the  state  of  the  land  has  Men  all  that  could  be  desired.  Although 
heavy  rains  have  prevailed  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  daring  a 
great  part  of  the  month  of  October,  and  the  low  lands  were  much 
flooded,  yet  dry  soils  were  benefited  by  it,  because  the  subsoil  was 
comparatively  very  dry^nd  any  excess  of  moisture  has  therefore 
been  quickly  absorbed.  The  strong  lands  have  been  too  wet  throuffh- 
out  the  month  of  October,  bat  even  these  since  the  1st  of  November 
have  been  sown  with  Wheat  in  capital  condition,  especially  where 
the  home  farmer  has  shown  patience  by  waiting  for  the  opportunity, 
although  it  came  rather  later  than  usual.  We  must  now  refer  to  the 
polic}[  of  sowing  a  full  lain  of  Wheat,  foe  daring  several  years  past 
a  diminished  acreage  has  been  sown.  We  could  not,  however,  recom- 
mend the  home  farmer  at  present  to  sow  a  short  lain  of  Wheat,  for 
the  general  opinion  prevails  that  we  have  perhaps  for  several  years 
touched  the  lowest  point  for  our  Wheat  produce  as  regards  price 
per  quarter.  This  dq>ends  upon  many  cireamstanoes,  and  cannot  be 
acted  on  with  safety.  Oar  idea  is  thai  Wheat  under  any  oireum- 
stances  upon  all  dry  or  ffood  mixed  soils  should  be  considered  the 
rent-pajine  crop,  and  is  likely  so  to  continue.  If  the  weather  should 
preve  Cv^mnd  favourable,  as  at  the  time  we  are  writing,  much  of  the 
land  under  autumn  fallow,  whereon  the  couch  grass  has  been  harrowed 
and  brought  to  the  surface,  may  be  cleared  of  the  couch  and  rubbish 
before  the  land  is  deeplv  ploughed  to  lie  the  winter.  Some  farmers 
do  not  hesitate  to  plough  the  couch  in  a^ain.  even  after  lifting  it  out 
of  the  land  by  costly  labour ;  but  this  is  altogether  wrong,  because 
we  have  had  no  weatner  this  autumn  to  kill  the  white-rooted  couch  : 
indeed,  summer  weather  will  not  always  destroy  its  peculiar  vitality. 
We  therefore  never  advise  its  being  ploughed  down  at  anv  time. 
The  sowing  of  green  crops  has  been  nnished  a  long  time,  if  not  in 
proper  season,  and  we  find  both  Bye  and  winter  Tares  are  doing 
well :  but  witn  regard  to  Trifolium  the  plf^ts  have  been  destroyed 
by  tne  slugs  in  nnmeroos  instances.  We  remember,  however,  a 
similar  season  when  the  slugs  destroyed  our  first  sowing  in  Septem- 
ber after  sowing  20  lbs.  per  acre.  We  then  in  October  sowed  25  lbs. 
per  acre  on  the  same  land.  This  was  also  destroyed,  but  on  the  18th 
of  Novemb«r  we  sowed  80  lbs.  per  acre,  and  although  a  hard  frost 
occurred  soon  after  the  seedlings  appeared  it  stopped  the  slugs  with- 
out injuring  the  Trifolium,  of  which  we  had  a  valuable  crop  in  the 
summer,  aluiough  a  little  later  than  usuaL  We  consider  this  crop  of 
so  much  importanoe  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  sow  late  and  use 


large  quantities  of  seed  rather  than  be  without  the  crop  in  early 

summer. 

Hand  Labour, — Mangolds  and  Potatoes  should  be  finished  heaping 
and  storing  without  farther  delay.  Some  farmers  leave  spaces  on  the 
top  of  the  neap  to  allow  heat  to  escape,  but  this  also  allows  the  rain 
to  enter.  We  prefer  2-inch  drain  tilea  set  on  end  upon  the  top  of  the 
heap  at  certain  distances :  this  permits  any^  results  of  fermentation 
to  escape  without  admitting  rain.  The  dairy  cows  now  require  our 
especial  attention,  for  their  well-doing  and  giving  a  good  supply  of 
muk  depends  upon  the  food  they  receive,  and  in  case  of  a  durr  for 
famishing  milk  daring  the  winter  and  spring  months  is  kept,  fresh 
purchases  of  cows  that  have  newly  calved  must  be  made.  It  is  better 
to  foresee  this  matter,  and  insure  the  calving  all  the  year  round  of  I3b» 
stock  on  the  farm  in  order  to  insure  a  supply  of  milk  during  the 
whole  year.  The  sheep  feeding  off  roots  upon  the  land  have  done 
well  up  to  this  time  upon  all  d^  land,  but  when  roots  are  erown  upon 
heavy  flat  land  they  should  be  either  carted  away  for  cattle^  or  other- 
wise pitted  on  the  land  to  be  fed  by  sheep  on  the  land  dunng  Mareh 
or  April  next,  when  the  land  will  bear  the  treed  of  the  animals  with- 
out injury  in  ordinary  seasons.  The  hay  is  veryinferior  this  year, 
being  damaged  by  ram  as  much  or  more  than  in  any  season  we  ever 
remember.  It  may  be  spiced  at  the  time  of  cutting  into  chaff  if  the 
spice  was  not  applied  at  the  time  of  stacking,  for  when  hay  Is  taken 
up  after  much  ram  it  still  contains  nutriment  although  it  does  not 
attract  the  stock.  We  know  of  no  better  or  cheaper  spice  than  that 
sold  by  Bowick  4  Co.  of  Bedford.  As  the  pastures  are  short  of 
grass,  all  young  stock  should  receive  Oibbages  strewed  on  the  pas- 
tures, also  those  dairy  cows  which  go  out  to  feed.  The  down  ewes  in 
lamb  should  now  have  grass  as  long  as  possible,  old  lea  being  best ; 
they  mav,  however,  have  some  Cabbages  upon  cby  pasture  at  night. 
No  low-lying  meadows  should  be  fed  off  by  sheep  at  this  time  of  year. 
We  find  that  there  is  a  plan  started  for  the  treatment  of  pastures, 
that  where  sheep  are  found  to  suffer  from  ooathe  or  rot— namely,  to 
apply  a  moderate  dressing  of  common  or  manure  salL  or  fishery  salt 
to  the  pastures  now,  and  another  dressing  again  in  March,  lliia  Is 
said  to  kill  the  fluke  egg  or  entozoa,  but  it  should  be  done  every 
season  wet  or  dry ;  the  fluke  will  tiien  be  destroyed  in  embryo,  and  the 
pasture  will  be  benefited,  espedally  If  fishery  salt  be  used.  The 
horned  Somerset  ewes  are  now  lambing  fast,  and  this  is  a  season 
especially  favourable  for  them,  for  the  Italian  Bye  grass  in  the  Wheat 
stubbles  nas  furnished  abundance  of  food,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
for  another  month  if  the  season  proves  mild.  The  ewes  and  lambs, 
however,  ought  not  to  render  Uie  young  Clovers  too  bare,  nor  yet  lie 
thereon  at  night  time,  for  it  not  only  Injures  the  Clover  plant  when 
we  have  night  frost,  but  Clover  layer  proves  bad  for  young  lambs, 
the  Wheat  stubbles  being  warmest  for  mght  quarten,  as  we  frequently 
find  the  lambs  suffer  from  a  kind  of  rheumatism  and  swollen  joints. 
From  this  they  never  recover,  bat  should  be  killed  and  replaced  by 
others. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Okcb  more  the  poultry  fanciers'  great  **  Derby  "  has  come  round, 
and  the  Crystal  PaUuie  is  lined  from  end  to  end  with  Kr.  Billett*s 
pens.  The  public  were  admitted  on  Monday,  and  the  Show  remains 
open  till  five  o'clock  this  evening.  It  is  the  twelfth  of  the  revived 
series  of  annual  shows ;  large  to  begin  with,  year  by  year  it  ad- 
vanced till  it  attained  its  present  immense  proportions.  It  seems  as 
if  this  were  its  utmost  limit ;  and  though  the  quality  of  the  exhibits 
may  improve,  their  numbers  are  stationary  or  vary  little  from  year  to 
year.  The  result  is  that  each  class  comes  as  nearly  as  possible  into 
the  same  position  it  has  before  held,  and  we  can  scarcely  realise  that 
we  are  looking  at  a  set  of  birds,  one-half  of  which  have  been  hatched 
since  we  last  saw  the  Palace  Show.  For  one  year  the  Pigeons  were 
dispossessed  from  their  central  transept,  but  there  they  are  again  in 
all  their  beauty,  and  certainly  there  is  no  place  like  it  for  seeing  them. 
But  we  must  not  generalise  about  the  Palace ;  everyone  knows  it, 
and  every  fancier  knows  the  charming  view  it  gives  of  feathered 
stock.  Those,  however,  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  get  to  it 
will  want  to  know  some  particulars  of  the  year's  rssnlts,  and  how 
they  and  their  friends  have  fared  in  the  poultry  wheel  of  fortune. 

Dorh%ng$  of  course  come  first.  We  have  seen  the  Darks  more 
numerous,  but  their  average  excellence  is  high.  The  first  adult  cock 
is  a  square  dark-coloured  bird  in  good  condition  ;  second  a  ^r  but  not 
striking  bird;  third  a  nice  short-legged  bird  and  good  in  colour. 
The  cup  goes  to  the  first  hen,  a  famous  old  winner  which  has  stood 
before  in  the  same  position  ;  her  day  is  somewhat  past,  still  she  is  in 
ffood  plumage  agam,  though  somewhat  loose  in  cropw  Second  is  a 
deep-bodied  bird,  short  m  leg  and  in  good  condition.  Third  is  very 
large  and  fine,  a  good  Dorking  in  shape.  Fourth  rather  smalL 
Cockerels  are  a  fine  class  of  sixty-seven.  The  cup  bird  is  broad,  deep, 
and  massive,  very  dark  with  bronze  on  the  wing :  second  has  a 
nice  comb  and  short  legs,  but  white  earlobes ;  we  uked  the  third,  a 
very  large  bird ;  fourth  also  large,  but  a  very  suspioiotts  appearance 
about  the  back  of  his  comb ;  fifth  a  pretty  but  very  small  bird. 


» 


Manj  others  bejond  tbe  prize  birds  are  worthy  of  their  notices. 
83  (Lord  Winterton)  is  large  ;  45  (Beachey),  g^ood  but  white  in  ears  ; 
48  (Pilkington),  deep  in  bodj  ;  57  (Lingwood),  gigantic,  with  five  toes 
to  match  bis  size.  Pallets  numbered  twentj-fire.  The  cup  went  to 
a  rich-coloured  bird  good  all  round ;  second  large  with  verj  white 
feet  and  prettj  comb,  but  a  little  light  in  colour ;  third  we  thought 
a  mistake,  she  has  very  sootj  feet  and  is  not  striking  in  any  point : 
fourth  a  good  sauare  pullet,  which  we  preferred ;  fifth  a  fair  bira 
with  big  and  uglj  spurs ;  78  (Mrs.  Hind)  about  the  largest  bird  in 
the  class,  with  good  white  feet,  a  little  rusty  in  colour  or  she  must 
have  won  ;  81  (Warren)  has  nice  white  feet ;  84  (Cress well)  very  fine 
but  a  little  light  in  colour;  92  (Taylor)  a  lar^  handsome  pullet. 
In  Silrer-Greys — Whites — the  Judge  has  gone  m  much  for  colour, 
and  less  than  usual  for  size  and  form.  The  cup  Silyer-Grey  cock  is  a 
really  good  and  silrery  bird ;  second  good  in  colour  and  fair  in  other 
points ;  third  small  and  poor  in  comb,  but  silrery  also.  The  first  hen 
18  very  fair,  sauare.  and  in  good  condition  ;  second  a  big  bird  with  an 
ngly  comb ;  tnird  nas  been  a  fine  hen.  but  her  da^  is  orer.  The  cup 
cockerel  is  not  large,  but  well  shaped  and  good  in  every  point,  and 
well  deserves  his  place ;  second  is  as  sUrery,  but  ticked  in  breast ; 
third  is  sprightly,  but  poor  and  small.  Sereral  immense  birds  are 
highly  commended  only,  doubtless  because  they  fail  in  purity  of 
hackle  and  back  colouring.  The  first  pullet  is  very  large  ana  pretty  ; 
second  and  third  both  good  and  well  chosen.  Cuckoos  are  looking 
up,  and  a  great  improyement  on  past  years.  The  first  pair  are  young, 
or  a  good  dark  cofour  and  rose-combed ;  second  pale  in  colour,  and 
we  do  not  like  the  cock's  wry  rose  comb ;  third  are  single-combed, 
yery  well  marked,  as  are  generally  single-combed  Cuckoos,  but  the 
cod:  is  too  white  in  tail.  The  White  Ik>rking  judging  is  somewhat 
of  a  mystery ;  we  long  thought  that  the  cup  card  had  got  on  to  the 
wrong  pen,  but  are  informed  that  this  is  not  so.  The  cup  cockerel  is 
yery  white,  yery  small  and  pretty  chicken ;  second  a  noble  old  bird  ; 
third  a  fair  cockerel.  The  nrst  hen  is  yery  white,  and  that  is  all  we 
can  say ;  the  second  a  much  better  bird.  The  first  Darks  in  the  £5 
selling  class  are  a  magnificent  pair. 

Cochins. — ^Boff  oocks  a  fair  class  of  eleyen.  The  winner  clearly 
ahead  in  size  but  rather  coarse  in  comb ;  his  hocks  nicely  turned,  and 
ample  foot  feather  except  on  the  middle  toe.  His  colour  rather  too 
much  in  the  tricolor  type  for  our  taste ;  howeyer,  he  was  well  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  class.  Second  a  nice  eyen-ooloured  one,  bnt  smaller 
and  rather  flat  in  back.  Third  heavily  hocked  and  wings  slipped, 
good  in  shape  and  carriage,  but  showing  too  much  streak  in  saddle 
hackles.  200  (Hind),  highly  commended,  a  pretty  lemon,  small  in  size 
and  heavily  hocked,  bnt  to  our  mind  better  than  third.  Buff  hens.— 
A  good  class  of  eighteen.  First  and  winner  of  the  cup  for  cock  or 
hen  a  beantiful  lignt  shade  of  buff,  round  as  a  ball  and  well  fluffed 
out.  If  she  have  a  fault  it  is  in  carrying  her  tail  rather  too  high. 
Second  rather  darker  in  colour  and  a  trifle  coarse  in  head,  also  slightly 
too  high  in  tail.  Third  large  in  blk,  but  with  one  defective  eye,  and 
rather  straight  in  back.  All  threo  winners  were  hooked.  220  (Brown), 
highly  commended,  good  in  shape  and  carriag[e  of  tail.  224  (Blooa- 
worth)  very  highly  commended,  a  grand  cushion  but  not  quite  clear 
in  colour.  Buff  cockerels. — A  good  class  of  twenty-eight.  The  winner, 
which  also  takes  the  Buff  chicken  cup,  is  an  evenly-coloured  lemon 
with  a  rather  mis-shapen  comb  and  rather  heavy  hocks ;  he  wants 
solidity  a  little,  but  is  otherwise  of  good  shape.  Second  an  even- 
coloured  light  Buff  with  nicely  rounds  hocks,  pressing  very  closely 
on  the  wrinner.  Third  a  lemon  again,  but  not  ouite  even  in  colour 
and  wings  rather  loose,  comb  ugly  at  back.  Fourth  a  fair  Buff. 
Host  of  the  noticed  birds  were  good.  246  (Proctor)  very  highly 
commended,  struck  us  as  being  a  particularly  good  one  but  for  the 
large  size  and  defective  carriage  of  nis  wings.  Buff  pullets  numbered 
thirty-nine,  and  was  by  far  the  best  class  of  Buffs.  First  was  a 
beauty  in  all  points  except  comb,  which  was  rather  too  large  and 
weak,  and  a  slightly  twisted  hackle.  We  should,  we  thmk,  have  gone 
here  for  the  cup.  Second  hocked,  and  not  quite  so  even  in  colour, 
which  was  a  dark  shade  of  buff.  Third  a  light  buff^  even  in  colour 
but  hocked  again,  and  if  anything  rather  too  close  m  plumage  and 
narrow  in  saddle.  Fourth  rather  darker  in  colour,  good  m  shape  and 
feather.  268  (Davidson)  very  highly  commended,  a  very  shapely  pullet 
but  a  little  broken  in  colour.  279  (Causer)  gooa  in  shape  and  colour 
but  small,  worth  a  card.  291  (Long)  very  highly  commended,  very 
shapely  also.  Partridge  cocks  numbered  twelve,  and  no  less  than 
ten  of  these  were  deservedly  noticed.  As  a  class  they  were  much 
superior  to  the  old  BufEs.  First  and  cup  for  Partridges  very  brilliant 
in  colour  and  in  the  pink  of  condition,  but  failing  in  saddle.  Second 
more  massive,  and  will  surpass  the  winner  later  on  unless  the  white  in 
his  tail  developes  too  much.  Third  very  massive,  but  only  half  out  of 
his  moult.  Partridge  hens. — Another  verj  good  class,  numbering 
fifteen.  Almost  every  one  of  the  ten  noticed  birds  was  really  first- 
rate.  The  Judge  seemed  to  us,  however,  to  go  in  rather  too  much  for 
the  old  type  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  clearly  pencilled  modem 
style.  808  (R.  J.  Wood)  highly  commended,  we  thought  the  best  bird 
in  the  class,  as  she  had  a  wonderful  breast,  and  was  of  fine  size  and 
shape ;  she  had,  however,  a  severe  cold  in  one  eye,  which  perhaps 
threw  her  out.  Partridge  cockerels  (twenty-one)  were  not  as  a  class 
up  to  the  quality  of  the  old  birds  ;  many  were  undersized  and  far  too 
coarse  in  comb.  The  winner  was  good  m  shape  and  colour,  but  only 
moderate  in  size  and  coarse  in  comb.  Second  and  third  moderate  in 
quality.  888  (Morris),  very  highly  commended,  struck  us  as  the  best 
Cochin  in  the  class,  but  his  very  dusty  neck  hackle  doubtless  threw 


him  out.  Partridge  pullets  (twenty-nine)  were  as  a  class  of  good 
averjkge  quality^  but  contained  nothing  very  startling.  Here  again 
we  could  not  quite  agree  with  the  Judp^e.  Second  would  have  been  our 
choice  for  winner;  her  only  faults  in  our  eyes  were  a  few  white 
feathers  in  feet  and  hocks.  First  was  not  so  distinct  in  markings  and 
inferior  in  shape  to  second.  Third  might  also  with  advantage  have 
made  way  for  862  (R.  J.  Wood)  v.h.c.  go^  in  size,  shape,  and  marking. 
White  cocks  numbered  only  five  (with  Mr.  Darby's  pen  empty),  and 
were  not  good  at  that.  First  ^ood  in  colour  and  shape,  but  rather 
too  much  tail ;  second  and  third  either  dirty  or  yellow  in  hackle. 
White  hens  (nine).  First  and  cup  for  Whites  a  really  grabd  hen. 
deservedly  placed  at  the  top  :  second  also  a  good  one,  but  not  eaual 
to  the  wmner^indeed,  we  snould  have  placed  the  third  above  her. 
880  (Darby)  was  second  here,  and  first  at  Birmingham  last  year 
as  a  pullet.  She  is  not  through  moult  and  has  to  grow,  but  will 
make  her  mark  yet  as  a  hen.  White  cockerels  were  only  eight  in 
number.  Mr.  Darby's  Dairy  Show  bird  here  came  to  the  front  again. 
He  is  wonderfully  free  from  yellow,  and  is  indeed  a  good  bird  all 
round.  Second  good  in  colour  but  small;  third  larger  but  rather 
yellow.  White  pullets  (ten)  were  again  headed  by  the  Dairy  winner, 
a  wonderfully  perfect  pullet.  She  walked  away  from  second  ana 
third,  though  neither  of  these  were  inferior.  Black  or  Langshan 
cocks  were  five  in  number,  four  being  Cochins  and  one  a  Langshan. 
We  wonder  that  any  Langshan  breeder  entered  in  such  classes.  All 
the  prizes  went  to  Cochins,  Mr.  Cowell  being  highly  commended  in 
each  class  with  Langshans.  First  very  large  and  good  in  all  points 
except  comb,  which  was  not  quite  straight.  Second,  also,  only  failed 
in  comb,  which  was  too  large.  Third  smaller,  but  very  glossy  and  fine 
in  head.  Hens  were  eleven  in  number.  First  was  a  large  finely  shaped 
hen  with  a  good  gloss.  Second  not  nearly  so  large,  but  attractive 
in  style.  Third  was  quite  out  of  sorts,  and  should  have  given  way  to 
Mr.  Cowell's  Langshan  hen.  Cockerels  (eleven).  The  winner  took 
his  place  and  the  cup  by  size  and  condition  ;  his  shape  was  hardly 
correct,  as  he  had  a  round  back  and  carried  himself  too  erect  for  a 
Cochin.  Second  and  third  were  of  a  more  correct  Cochin  type,  but 
much  smaller.  428  (Lady  Qwydyr)  highly  commended,  the  pick  of 
the  class  but  for  his  coarse  comb  and  wattles.  Pullets  (fourteen). 
Not  much  to  choose  between  the  three  winners,  first  being  best  in 
saddle  but  rather  short  of  foot  feather  for  her  hocks.  Second  a  little 
coarse  in  comb  and  dull  in  colour.  Third  in  brilliant  condition  and 
good  in  all  points  except  cushion,  which  is  hardly  high  enough.  The 
nve-cnuiiea  Cochin  selling  class  contained  some  good  birds  at  the 
money,  but  nothing  startling. 

Brahmas. — ^The  Dark  Brahmas  this  year  were  judged  by  Mr.  Raines, 
the  first  time,  we  think,  that  he  has  officiated  at  the  Palace ;  ana 
though  there  were  of  course  the  usual  per-oentage  of  grumblers,  we 
think,  as  a  whole,  the  judging  was  satisfactory,  the  best  birds  in  the 
classes  generally  taking  the  prizes,  though  the  order  in  which  they 
were  placed  mi^ht  in  some  cases  have  been  altered  with  advantage. 
In  old  cocks  size  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  good  deal,  and 
the  cup  went  to  a  very  large  bird,  but  his  want  of  shape  made  him 
look  ungainly.  Second  was  another  large  bird,  and  we  rather  pre- 
ferred the  same  exhibitor's  highly  commended  (4i82),  which  was  better 
in  most  pointa  except  size.  Third  was  the  best-shaped  bird  of  the 
four,  and  certainly  deserved  his  position.  Fourth  another  large 
awkward-looking  bird.  The  class  as  a  whole  was  good,  though  in- 
ferior to  what  we  have  seen  in  past  years ;  most  had  bad  coarse 
heads.  467  (Comyns),  v.hx.  was  one  of  the  few  that  had  good  combs. 
476  might  have  been  noticed,  though  not  so  good  as  Mr.  Lingwood 
generally  shows.  The  first  old  Dark  Brahma  hen  was  a  magnificent 
bird ;  with  the  exception  of  a  slightly  brownish  cast  on  the  wings, 
she  is  nearly  perfect,  and  the  condition  she  was  shown  in  was  a  great 
credit  to  her  owner ;  she  should  certainly  have  had  the  cup.  S^ond 
was  a  grand  hen,  but  rather  too  Cochiny  in  shape.  Third  rather  too 
high  on  leg,  and  fails  rather  in  marking  towaros  the  tail.  Fourth  a 
well-feathered  bird,  bnt  otherwise  there  was  not  much  to  choose 
between  her  and  her  neighbour.  487  (Taylor)  c.  Cockerela  were  a 
grand  class  of  nearly  fifty  entries.  Mr.  Lingwood  is  to  be  congra- 
tulated on  a  success  as  unparalleled  as  it  is  deserved,  for  four  better 
birds  were  never  sent  out  from  one  yard ;  indeed,  we  might  almost 
say  from  any  yard.    They  were  all  grand  in  shape  and  width,  and 

?rQod  in  comb-— three  pomta  in  which  we  have  noticed  a  general 
alling-off  this  season,  a  slight  difference  in  colour  and  size  making 
the  difference  between  them.  Fifth  a  pretty  bird,  lacking  size.  Sixth 
wanting  in  leg  feathers,  and  altog^her  hardly  so  good  as  the  same 
exhibitor's  688,  commended.  Seventh  a  large  bird,  also  rather  short 
of  feather.  540,  very  highly  commended  (Eendrick),  and  559,  un- 
noticed (Gwydyr).  both  good  birds  above  the  average.  Dark  Brahma 
pullets  numbered  about  forty.  First  a  well-known  bird,  looking 
rather  overdone  and  out  of  condition,  but  deserving  her  position. 
Second  a  good  pullet,  nice  shape  and  leg  feathers,  but  rather  hazy 
in  marking  on  both  wings  and  cushion.  Third  large  but  rather  stilty, 
and  disfigured  by  inside  lea  feathers.  Fourth  a  fine  large  pullet,  but 
also  rather  too  high  on  the  leg.  Fifth  a  good  Dark  with  heavy 
iLa  king.  Sixth  not  equal  to  what  Mr.  Percivargenerally  shows,  as  she 
was  rather  mossy  in  her  marking,  though  a  pretty  pullet  otherwise. 
The  class  was  altogether  a  good  one,  and  we  should  think  most  diffi- 
cult to  judge,  as,  though  there  was  nothing  of  a  very  high  character 
except  the  winners,  there  were  a  large  number  of  birds  above  the 
average  quality  of  show  specimens.  Old  Light  Brahma  cocks  were 
a  small  but  good  class.    Tne  judging  was  mtrdly  satisfactory,  many 


comptaints  being'  made,  and  we  think  joetlj.  The  oop  and  seoond 
wen  rery  large  btrda^  rery  narrow  wiUi  enormoos  heeka ;  the  second 
had'alM  a  dark  smntty  hackle  ;  third  was  a  good  all-round  bird  and 
deserred  his  position ;  the  fourth  we  preferred  to  any,  and  should 
hare  placed  him  first  with  680  (It^,  unnoticed,  second,  and  put  629 
highly  commended  (While)  fonrtli.  Old  hens  were  good,  and  most  of 
them  well  through  the  moult.  The  cap  w«at  to  a  bcnutif  nlly  coloured 
bird  of  ICr.  Lingwood ;  she  only  wants  a  little  more  leg  feather  to 
make  h^  almost  perfect.-  Second  went  to  a  fine  large  hen  rather  too 
Goohiny  for  onr  taste ;  third  and  fourth  were  both  rather  sandy  in 
colour,  and  we  preferred  Mr.  Mitchell's,  64^,  hip^hly  commended,  to 
either.  The  cup  cockerel  wo  did  not  much  admire,  as  he  was  yellow 
and  rather  hollow>chested.  The  second  was  rather  better,  but  we 
would  rather  have  had  the  sixth-prize  bird  than  either ;  he  was  graiid 
in  colour,  shape,  and  leg  feather,  but  unfortunately  bad  slipped  bis 
wing,  had  it  been  all  right  we  think  he  would  undoubtedly  have  won 
the  CQp«  Thud  we  thooght  should  hare  won,  being  the  best  all-round, 
though  sereral  had  better  indiridual  points.  Fourth  showed  rather 
white  in  tail,  but  otherwise  was  a  good  bird,  and  might  well  have  been 
higher.  Fifth  also  rather  too  white  a  tail,  and  failed  a  little  in  depth 
of  chest.  676  (Wood),  highly  commended,  was  a  good  bird,  and  would 
hare  stood  a  better  casnce  if  he  had  been  on  the  lower  row  ;  in  fact, 
some  of  the  birds  being  on  one  level  and  some  on  anottier  made  a 
material  difference  in  the  chances  of  many.  Pullets  were  the  beet 
class  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  The  cup  went  to  a  splendid  bird, 
almost  her  only  fault  was  rather  a  lack  of  root  feather.  Second  and 
third  were  botn  rather  creamy,  but  otherwise  were  both  good  pullets, 
though  we  rather  preferred  Mr.  Lingwood's  fifth-prize  bird,  which 
was  a  beautifully  clear  colour,  and  very  good  in  general  Brahma 
characteristics.  Fourth  was  a  grand  pullet,  imd  had  she  been  properly 
washed  would  have  very  likely  taken  a  higher  position.  Sixth  was  a 
fine  large  bird,  but  rather  too  creamy  in  colour — a  very  prevailing 
fault  Amongst  the  unnoticed  birds  we  thought  Mr.  G.  H.  Wood  (706) 
waa  the  best. 

(T&  be  eontfmwd,  with  the  prize  list  next  \veek.) 


VARIETIES. 

BROXBUnv  OBKiTHOLOfliOAL  SociBTT. — ^Tbe  first  annual  Exhi* 
bition  and  Oompetition  of  Poultry,  Pigeons,  and  Canaries  (open  to 
the  United  Eingdom),  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Broxburn,  on 
Saturday  the  25th  December,  1880.  The  assistance  of  fanciers  is 
requested  to  make  the  Show  a  success,  and  enable  the  Committee  to 
increase  their  prize  list  on  fntme  oeeoskms. 

— —  IRUH  BUTTKR.— The  butters  of  Ireland,  as  seen  at  the  leading 
shows,  will  not  suffer  by  comparison,  all  things  considered,  with 
those  of  England,  or  of  the  countries  of  northern  Europe.  That 
there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  inferior  butter  made  in  Ireland  than 
in  any  other  oetmtry  which  rectus  to  be  a  dairying  country  at  all 
is  probably  true,  but  it  ii  equally  tme  that  some  of  the  best  butter 
in  the  world  is  made  there.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  care  and 
cleanliness*  At  any  rate  a  collection  of  Irish  butters  shows  more 
body,  substance^  and  general  quaKty  than  we  have  found  to  be  the 
case  in  other  countries.  At  the  same  time  we  must  admit  that  they 
are  lees  skilfully  made  and  less  neatly  finished  off  and  presented 
than,  for  instance,  the  butters  of  Denmark  or  of  Finland.  Possessing 
an  inherent  superior  quality  they  lose  the  advantage  of  not  being  so 
skilfully  made.  With  one  of  the  finest  climates  on  earth  for  dairying 
purposes ;  with  a  soil  and  herbage  which  are  not  easily  equalled ; 
wi^  a  bleed  of  cows  excellent  in  many  respects,  and  still  improving ; 
and  with  milk  pre-eminently  suited  to  butter-making— more  so, 
perhaps,  than  the  milk  of  any  other  country  in  the  world — the  Irish 
people  are  provided  with  the  first  requisites  for  becoming  the  leading 
butter-producing  nation  in  Europe.  But  to  attain  this  position  re- 
quires, in  our  opinion,  the  untiring  industry,  the  scrupulous  clean- 
liness, the  intelligent  thought,  and  the  pride  in  work  which  are 
conspicuous  among  the  Dutch  and  the  Danes. — (From  "  Dairy  Farm- 
ing%* hy  Proftiwr  Shddon^for  November.) 

Thb  American  Dairt  iKDirsTRY.— At  the  late  convention 

of  the  American  Butter  and  Cheese  Association  the  President  of  the 
North-western  Dahryman's  Association,  Hon.  G.  P.  Lord  of  Elgin, 
m.,  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  estimated  the  number  of  milch  cows  in 
the  United  States  at  over  13,000,000,  requiring  the  annual  product  of 
52,000,000  acres  of  land  for  feed,  giving  employment  to  650,000  men, 
and  requiring  the  labour  of  866,600  horses.  Estimating  the  covrs  at 
90  dollars  each,  the  horses  80  dollars,  and  the  land  at  80  dollars  per 
acre,  together  with  200,000,000  dollars  for  agricultural  and  dairy 
implements,  and   the   total   amount  invested    in  the   industry  is 


2,219,838,000  dollars.  This  is  cotjaJderably  more  than  the  amount 
invested  in  banking  and  the  oomuefcial  and  mannfaetvring  interests 
of  the  country,  which  is  1,800,964,586  d<ds.  Aocepting  12  cents  per 
gallon  as  a  basis  for  conqputing  the  value  of  the  milk  product,  and 
446  gallons  as  the  average  per  annnm  (thia  behig  the  average  yield 
in  sixteen  States  in  1860),  the  18,000,000  cows  produce  annually 
5,798,000,000  gallons  of  milk,  worth  695,760,000  dollars.  Analysis 
shows  that  8^  lbs.  of  milk  contain  the  same  kind  and  amount  of 
nutrition  as  1  tb.  of  boneless  beef.  The  total  weight  of  product  is 
50,782,600,000  lbs.,  equal  to  14,495,000,000  lbs.  of  boneless  beef. 
About  50  per  cent,  of  a  fat  steer  is  boneless  meat,  so  that  it  will 
require  20,650.000  steera  of  1400  lbs.  weight  to  pioduee  the  same 
amount  of  nutrition  as  the  annual  milk  product.  Such  fat  steers 
would  sell  at  4*50  dollars  per  cwt,  or  &Z  dollars  each — ^a  total  of 
-1,800,950,000  dollars ;  deducting  from  this  amount  hide  and  tallow, 
260,190,000  dollars,  leaves  the  meat  value  l,O40;76»,O0O  dollare.  This 
gives  the  food  value  of  the  milk  product  in  the  United  States  annually. 
Willard,  in  his  "  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry,"  says  that  '^  milk  at 
24  cents  per  gallon  is  equivalent  in  value  to  bonelese  beef  at  9  centa 
per  pound."  It  is  false  economy,  therefore,  that  substitutes  meat  for 
milk  as  an  article  of  food. 

Thb  Whbat  Supply  asd  Priovb. — A  daily  contemporary 

concludes  nn  exhaustive  article  on  this  subject  as  follows :— *'  We 
have  received  up  to  November  6ch  from  all  foreign  and  colonial 
sources  of  supply  15,987,026  cwt.  of  Wheat  and  flour  against 
18,082,870  cwt.  in  the  same  period  last  year,  or  a  falliag-eff  of  11^  per 
cent.  We  are  importing  at  the  rate  of  about  one>«tnth  less  than 
the  16^  million  quarters  imported  in  the  twelve  months  ended  in 
August,  and  if  14^  or  15  million  quarters  will  be  sufficient  to  supple- 
ment our  weak  home  crop  of  probably  9,000,000  quarters  until  next 
harvest,  imports  coming  in  at  present  speed  will  be  all  we  require. 
The  backwardness  which  has  reded  in  the  movement  of  American 
grain  may  continue,  and  the  failure  of  great  shipments  from  Russia 
and  Germany  may  not  be  made  up  from  other  sources  beyond  the 
sea ;  but  we  really  want  no  more  for  the  year  than  is  pointed  to  by 
the  arrivals  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  months,  it  being  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  our  home  crop  of  Wheat-— deficient  as  it  is  compared 
with  a  fair  average— greatly  surpasses  the  stairation  product  of  1879, 
when  16^  million  quarters  of  imports  were  found  ample  for  cor  con- 
sumption. Agriculturists  may  be  gratified  with  the  brisker  mitrkets 
they  are  hoping  for,  but  there  seems  little  probability  of  the  rise 
being  anything  mcme  than  a  moderate  advance,  and  that^  perfai^je, 
not  long  continued."      * 

Thb  Milk  Supply  for  Loinwir.— The  Report  of  the  Local 

Government  Board  for  1879>80  states  that  **  Lcmdoners  are  paying 
between  £70,000  and  £80,000  a  year  for  water  sold  under  the  name  of 
milk,"  and  the  statement  is  supported  by  fig^uies  which  leave  the  im- 
pression of  its  truth.  No  return  of  the  milk  supply  has  ever  been 
made,  and  the  actual  quantity  consumed  is  estimated  from  data  which 
are  not  very  clear  or  satisfactoiy.  It  is  found  that  the  railways 
bring  into  London  nearly  20,000,000  gallons  a  year.  The  Board 
redcons  that  some  8,000,000  gallons  are  probably  ittodnced  within  the 
metropolitan  area ;  and  the  28,000,000  gallons  thus  supposed  to  oon* 
stitute  the  whole  supply  allow  to  each  person  one  pint  of  milk  a 
week.  This  estimate  of  individual  consumption  seems  to  us  to  be 
far  too  low,  unless  the  working  classes  in  Lon&m  ate  very  sparing 
in  their  use  of  thn  article  of  food.  It  represents,  however,  at  bd,  a 
quart  an  outlay  of  about  £2,000,000  sterling. 


QUEEN  ENCASEMENT,  OR  REGICIDAL  KNOTS. 

This  question  has  lately  been  discussed  in  a  thoughtful  letter 
by  Mr.  Cheshire.  At  one  time  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
clusters  of  bees  surrounding  queens,  so  often  seen  in  uniting 
swarms,  were  formed  to  protect  them  amongst  strangers  or  from 
those  bent  on  their  destruction.  In  every  case  of  this  kind  that 
has  come  under  my  notioq  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  knots  or 
clusters  were  formed  with  murderous  intent,  and  now  I  am  con- 
vinced that  all  the  small  hard  clusters  of  bees  en:»8ing  queens  are 
regicidal  in  their  aims  and  never  protective  of  life.  Last  summer 
I  Doliced  two  interesting  cases.    One  was  formed  by  the  bees  of 
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a  first  Bwarm  on  being  hiyed.  The  qneen,  bealtbj  and  only 
tweire  months  old,  left  the  stock  hive  with  the  swarm,  bat  beinji: 
without  a  wing  she  could  not  flf  or  follow  the  swarm.  The  swarm 
was  hived  and  the  queen  given  to  it  In  about  two  hours  after  I 
saw  that  6omething]was  wrong,  and  on  lifting  the  swarm  hive  I«aw 
a  regicidal  knot  on  the  side  of  the  hive  halfway  between  swarm 
and  board.  This  knot  was  rolled  on  to  the  bowd  and  the  qveen 
liberated.  A  second  time  she  was  encased  and  liberated,  and 
next  morning  she  was  found  dead  under  the  flight  board.  Why 
did  the  bees  kill  her?  I  could  not  tell.  Believing  that  the 
Bwarm  was  queenless,  I  thought  the  bees  would  return  to  the  old 
hive,  but  they  remained  where  they  were  and  commenced  to 
work  and  build  combs  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I  gave  the 
swarm  a  piece  of  comb  containing  eggs,  expecting  that  royal 
cells  would  be  formed  and  tenanted,  but  none  were  built.  I  took 
an  old  queen  from  a  weak  stock  and  gave  it  to  the  swarm.  6he, 
too,  was  killed  and  cast  out.  Meanwhile  the  swarm  prospered 
and  had  cakes  of  brood  sealed  in  less  than  a  fortnight  from  the 
time  of  swarming.  Ttiat  they  had  a  queen  or  obtained  one  in  the 
act  of  swarming  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  where  she  came  from 
was  a  mystery.  There  was  no  other  hive  in  the  garden  ready  for 
swarming.  Had  I  not  been  on  the  spot  and  vntnessed  the  whole 
affair  I  should  have  concluded  that  two  swarms  came  off  at  the 
same  time,  but  after  much  consideiation  I  found  no  evidence  to 
support  such  conjectures.    The  swarm  is  now  a  strong  stock. 

Another  instance  of  queen  encasement  is  more  easily  under- 
stood. In  August  lost  a  gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood  begged 
mc  to  drive  the  bees  from  one  of  his  honey  hives  and  take  them 
for  the  trouble.  After  almost  all  the  bees  were  driven  into  an 
empty  hive  an  attempt  was  made  to  kill  and  clean  out  the 
stragglers  by  sulphur.  A  small  bit  of  paper  sprinkled  with  sul- 
phur was  ignited  and  the  hive  placed  over  it.  On  lifting  the  hive 
it  was  found  that  the  sulphured  paper  had  been  extinguished 
before  the  bees  were  destroyed.  On  shaking  them  out  it  was  seen 
that  though  not  killed  they  were  much  injured  and  unable  to  fiy, 
and  that  the  queen,  a  beautiful  half-bred  Ligurian,  was  amongst 
them.  She  was  picked  up  and  given  to  the  driven  bees.  They 
did  not  know  her  and  would  not  have  her.  She  was  speeiily 
encased  by  a  cluster  of  bees  bent  on  her  destruction.  They  were 
not  disturbed  for  an  hour  or  more  till  the  smell  of  sulphur  had 
neariy  passed  from  her  body.  She  was  then  liberated  and  seen  to 
nm  into  the  body  of  the  swarm,  and  is  now  the  queen  of  a  healthy 
stock. 

The  conduct  of  the  bees  in  this  case  leads  me  to  notice  a 
thoughtful  remark  in  Mr.  Cheshire's  letter.  He  says,  "  Since  bees 
have  the  power  of  recognising  every  member  of  their  own  big 

>  househ^d-and  distinguishing  every  stranger,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
little  matters  which  we  cannot  detect  are  to  them  as  conspicuous 
and  distinct  as  facial  expression  is  to  us."  This  is  correctly 
stated.    Bees  have  such  powers,  and  in  such  cases  that  of  smell 

*  seems  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  useful.  The  sulphured  queen 
appears  to  have  been  detected  and  rejected  by  smell,  and  that  the 
sense  of  sight  was  not  called  into  play  at  all ;  indeed,  for  indoor 
work  the  sense  of  sight  is  unnecessary.  They  possess  compen- 
satory powers.  I  think  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  prove  that  bees 
know  members  of  their  own  family  by  sight.  If  they  do  they 
have  short  memories,  and  soon  forget  them.  If  a  swarm,  natural 
or  artificial,  be  taken  from  a  stock  hive  the  bees  of  the  swarm 
would  be  recognised  and  received  by  the  mother  hive  if  they 
went  back  within  one  or  two  days,  but  if  kept  away  for  a  week 
they  would  probably  be  killed  at  the  door  of  the  hive  on  retum- 

-  ing.  In  uniting  swarms  the  danger  of  fighting  and  destruction  is 
at  the  time  of  uniting.  If  the  two  swarms  remain  for  half  an  hour 
without  fighting  they  become  one  family  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
Smell  seems  to  be  the  only  bond  of  union. — ^A.  Pbttigbbw. 


HEATHER  HONEY. 


Thb  year  1880  will  long  be  remembered  by  our  highland  bee- 
keepers as  perhaps  the  most  productive  honey  season  ever  known 
hitherto.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  three-weeks  tour,  during 
which  I  have  visited  the  leading  bee-keepers  along  the  lines  of 
the  Highland,  Great  North,  and  Deeside  Railways,  and  the  general 
testimony  has  been  that  never  before  did  bees  do  so  well  on  the 
Heather.  Nor  has  success  been  confined  to  those  who  practise 
the  modem  methods  of  culture,  the  number  of  weighty  brimstoned 
skeps  being  marvellous  to  see.  While  our  lowland  bee-keepers  are 
lamenting  over  a  poor  yield,  those  in  the  highland  districts  can 
well  affo^  to  take  heart,  for  not  only  has  the  yield  been  excep- 
tionally large,  bat  the  sale  of  the  honey  has  been  such  as  to  make 
it  almost  impossibe  for  me  to  obtain  a  few  supers  of  which  I  was 
in  need.  One  bee-keeper  of  the  modem  school  had  not  only  sold 
all  his  own  to  the  amount  of  about  £40,  but  had  to  purchase 


about  as  much  again  to  fill  orders,  and  this  at  a  uniform  price  of 
2#.  Qd,  per  lb.  The  one  condition  for  securing  so  satisfactory  a 
price  was  that  the  genuine  Heather  honey  should  be  stored  in 
neat  packages,  sections  of  1  or  H  lb.  being  preferred.  Every- 
where I  have  found  that  a  decided  preference  exists  for  Heather 
honey,  and  that  double  the  price  of  Clover  honeiy  is  readily  ob- 
tained for  it.  The  demand  is  also  on  the  increase,  partly  because 
of  its  delicious  quality,  and  partly  because  the  taste  for  lowland 
honey  has  to  a  great  extent  become  cloyed.  The  latter  is  often  so 
polluted  by  so-called  honeydew,  and  so  nearly  resembles  the 
insipid  American  honey,  that  persons  once  accustomed  to  both 
almost  invariably  settle  down  on  the  Heather  as  the  honey  par 
excellence.  Such  being  as  I  believe  the  case,  a  grand  opportunity 
is  offered  of  turning  to  account  the  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  blooming  Heather  with  which  our  country  abounds.  How  to 
do  so  to  the  fullest  extent  is  the  problem  I  would  venture  to  lay 
before  my  fellow  bee-keepers.  The  bee  books  and  journals  give 
lis  little  if  any  assistance.  They  do  acknowledge  the  desirability 
of  "  removing  bees  to  the  moors,"  but  there  they  halt.  They  give 
no  idea  of  the  special  treatment  that  stocks  must  receive  before 
they  can  take  f  uJl  advantage  of  what  in  most  seasons  is  really,  a 
harvest  "  out  of  season."  As  a  rule  they  give  directions  only  for 
obtaining  the  largest  results  from  earlier  harvests,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence those  who  follow  their  advice  find  themselves  on  the 
advent  of  the  Heather  season  with  stocks  diminished  in  popula- 
,  tion,  brood-raising  almost  suspended,  and  the  brood  combs  glutted 
with  honey.  It  will  thus  be  evident  that  in  such  a  common 
case  only  very  moderate  results  can  be  obtained ;  and  when 
it  is  noticed  that  the  population  of  a  hive  working  on  Heather 
dwindles  in  an  exceptionally  rapid  way,  and  that  the  instincts  of 
the  bee  lead  it  so  late  in  the  season  to  store  all  it  can'  in  the 
brood  nest  to  the  exclusion  of  the  queen  from  laying  room,  the 
need  for  some  explicit  and  special  rules  for  working  the  Heather 
harvest  will  be  evident  In  a  future  issue  I  hope  to  contribute 
my  share  to  this  end,  but  meanwhile  I  shall  continue  to  notice 
such  facts  as  I  have  observed,  and  from  which  our  special  rules 
of  treatment  may  be  deduced. 

I  have  found  that  in  purely  highland  districts  late-swarming 
hives  yield  returns  quite  as  good  as  those  that  swarm  earlier. 
Their  larger  proportion  of  young  bees  is  probably  the  reason. 
The  region  of  Aboyne  and  Braemar,  where  swarms  are  as  late  as 
the  Ist  of  August,  yields  enormous  returns.  In  these  districts  the 
ordinary  dome-shaped  skep  is  the  rule,  and  extension  is  liberally 
given  as  required  by  the  addition  of  wooden  ekes.  These  afford 
the  necessary  breeding  space  from  time  to  time,  and  serve  thus  to 
maintain  the  population  to  the  close  of  the  season. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  finding  that  bees  do  work  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  two  species  of  Heather  (Erica  tetralix  and 
E.  cinerea)  that  bloom  in  July,  a  month  before  the  common 
Heather.  My  firiend  Mr.  Patereon  of  Struan  kindly  invited  me  to 
partake  of  the  contents  of  a  l-1b.  section  of  the  whitest  comb  I 
ever  saw,  and  asked  whether  I  could  recognise  the  source  from 
which  it  had  been  gathered.  In  spite  of  my  conceit  as  a  judge  of 
honey  I  had  to  confess  myself  at  fault.  The  delicious  flavoui  was 
quite  new  to  me  in  white  honey.  He  then  informed  me  it  was 
gathered  from  the  Bell  Heather — the  two  varieties  mentioned 
above — and  that  his  bees  had  forsaken  the  Clover  to  work  on  it  in 
July.  A  visit  to  the  hill  behind  his  house  revealed  such  a  profu- 
sion of  these  Heaths  as  I  had  never  seen  before,  ^nd  I  could  not 
wonder  again  that  his  honey  was  in  such  demand.  This  discovery 
at  once  explained  what  I  had  often  observed,  that  some  districts 
yield  Heather  honey  so  much  darker  in  oolonr  than  others,  the 
darker  grades  having  a  decided  bitterness  and  tendency  to  catch 
the  throat  quite  different  from  this  lighter-coloured  quality. 

There  is  evidently  a  difference  between  the  honey  yield  of 
Heather  on  lowland  moors  and  that  on  the  hills.  My  own  bees 
gathered  but  sparingly  from  the  moor  beside  them,  and  that  only 
nntU  the  later  bloom  on  the  hills  appeared.  They  then  almost 
entirely  took  the  opposite  direction  for  the  hill.  The  nearest 
Heather  in  this  direction  is  between  three  and  four  miles  distant, 
and  gamekeepers  assure  me  that  they  saw  my  Lignrians  in  abun- 
dance at  five  miles  off.  Others  have  informed  me  of  finding 
Heather  honey  in  their  hives  this  season  for  the  first  time,  and  in 
some  cases  the  distance  must  have  been  even  greater  than  mine 
by  a  mile  or  two.  As  it  turned  out  I  had  three-fourths  of  my 
surplus  pure  Heather.  The  further  we  advance  inland  the  more 
abundant  seems  the  flow  of  nectar,  and  I  could  not  help  lament- 
ing over  the  scores  of  miles  of  purple  Heather  where  I  was  in- 
formed that  no  bees  were  kept  at  all.  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
introducing  the  matter  in  tne  far  north  to  the  notice  of  the 
flourishing  Farmers'  Society  at  Invamess.  The  proposals  I  made 
for  their  taking  the  lead  in  developing  the  indoftry  of  bee-keeping, 
the  public  lecture  that  followed,  and  the  open  idr  manipulation 
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of  bees  on  the  foUowiDg  day,  seem  to  have  aronsed  quite  a  large 
amonnt  of  intcresti  and  promise  to  bear  frait  in  the  near  fatoie. — 
William  Raitt,  BlairgQwrie, 


PRODUCTS  OF  BAR-FRAME  HIVES. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  pleasure  yoar  correspondent,  Mr.  J. 
Tbomson^s,  account  of  his  honey  harvest  from  a  bar-frame  hiye, 
inasmuch  as  it  gives  interested,  though  yet  unprejudiced,  persons 
an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  straw-skep 
versus  the  bar-frame  system  of  management  in  a  similar  district 
as  to  honey  gathering,  and  evidently  also  under  equally  proficient 
handling.  It  is  the  first  answer  to  Mr.  Pettigrew's  diallenge  to 
"  the  b^-frame  hive  gentlemen  "  to  "  send  their  reports,"  and 
to  my  thinking  is  decidedly  a  point  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Mr.  Thomson  deducts  weight  pf  hives  and  floorboards,  and  his 
calculation  is  decidedly  within  the  mark,  as  I  have  Pettigrew 
hives  weighing  8  lbs.,  and  not  of  the  largest  dimensions,  yet  he 
has  deducted  nothing  for  weight  of  bees,  combs,  pollen,  &c., 
which  he  should  no  doubt  also  do  to  be  correct  We  all  know 
pretty  well  what  the  Pettigrew  hive  is ;  but  I  daresay  many  of 
your  readers,  like  myself,  would  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Thomson 
if  he  would  inform  us  the  style  of  hive  he  manipulates.  Is  it  the 
Stewarton  or  other  frame  hive  ?  and  if  so,  what  are  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  frame  he  uses,  and  how  many  frames  per  hive  ?  If 
other  gentlemen  giving  us  accounts  of  their  results  would  kindly 
give  U3  a  few  more  details  of  this  description,  I  think  it  would 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  what  we  all  have  at  heart — viz., 
successful  apiculture.  In  your  issue  of  the  4th  inst.  I  note 
*'  B.  k  W. "  is  of  opinion  that  frames  of  H  by  9  would  be  a  good 
size,  those  he  has  in  present  use  (he  does  not  give  their  dimen- 
sions) being  too  small.  Now  I  have  frames  of  13  by  9,  and  I 
believe  they  would  be  better  were  they  from  10  to  12  inches  deep, 
as  I  find  this  season  the  brood  confined  to  too  small  a  space  near 
the  bottom  in  consequence  of  there  being  so  much  room  occupied 
by  honey  and  pollen  in  the  top  part ;  and  as  the  queen  seems  to 
prefer  to  centralise  the  brood  nest  as  much  as  possible,  I  think  we 
may  adopt  frames  nearer  the  American  pattern  of  12  by  12  with 
advantage.  Possibly  some  of  your  esteemed  correspondents  will 
kindly  give  us  their  ideas  on  this,  as  I  think,  rather  important 
matter.— M.  H.  Matthews. 


ARTIFICIAL  COMB  FOUNDATIONS  IN  STRAW 

HIVES. 

FBEQtTENTLT  I  have  been  asked  how  these  foundations  could 
be  fixed  and  used  in  straw  hives.  My  reply  has  been,  that  the 
bar-frame  or  moveable  comb  hive  affords  greater  facilities  for  the 
use  of  comb  foundations  than  straw  hives,  but  that  if  the  founda- 
tions be  proved  to  be  of  substantial  advantage  in  apiculture,  a 
successful  way  of  using  Uiem  in  straw  hives  will  be  invented  and 
adopted.  Some  time  ago  it  struck  me  that  by  using  wooden 
crowns  in  straw  hives,  and  cutting  out  narrow  slits  from  8  to 
10  inches  long,  and  at  proper  distances  apart  in  them,  the  founda- 
tions could  be  easily  dropped  down  through  the  slits,  and  securely 
fastened  by  drops  of  melted  wax  or  w^ges.  This  seems  easy 
and  simple  enough.  The  cross-sticks,  so  necessary  in  large  straw 
hives,  should  be  fixed  before  the  foundations  are  introduced,  and 
fixed  just  low  enough  to  admit  the  foundations  without  touching. 
The  bees  on  commencing  work  would  fasten  them  to  the  sticks, 
which  would  give  strength  and  stability  to  the  whole.  Hives 
with  large  crown  holes  and  wooden  lids  could  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  the  slits  of  course  to  be  made  through  the  lids.  Wooden 
supers,  too,  could  be  filled  or  half  filled  with  foundations  dropped 
in  through  narrow  slits  in  their  crowns  and  fastened  by  drops  of 
melted  wax  on  the  outside.  Be  it  known  that  all  this  is  sugges- 
tion, but  suggestion  so  self-evident  of  a  practical  character  thkt 
the  merest  novice  in  bee-keeping  will  lose  sight  and  fear  of  the 
difliculties  of  introducing  comb  foundations  in  his  liives  and 
supers.  As  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  foundations  will  yet  be 
found  to  be  very  useful  and  profitable  in  various  departments  of 
apiculture,  I  shall  be  pleased  if  all  the  schools  give  them  a  fair 
trial  next  season  and  record  the  results. — A.  P. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Ducks  (/.  8,  TT.).— Yonr  Dncks  are  evidently  crow  bred,  probably  between 
Hooen  and  Black  Bast  Indian.  Thia  croea  produces  black  birdf  with  white  on 
their  breast ;  bad  the  cross  been  with  Pekin  they  woold  have  been  half  white. 
The  birds  yon  haTe,  thongh  of  no  nse  as  exhibition  Docks,  shonld  be  excellent 
for  the  table.  The  Black  Bast  Indian  is  in  onr  opinion  the  best  domeitic  Dock 
for  eating,  thoogh  smaU. 

OhiokMis  not  ThriTing  (P.  A,  KHffhief).— Yoar  birds  appear  to  b 
affected  with  catarrh.   Keep  them  in  a  wann  dry  plaoe^  and  wash  their  nostril 


with  vinegar  and  water.  A  teaspoonfol  or  two  of  castor  oil,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  birds,  may  also  be  of  benefit.  They  reqnire,  too,  more  generous  food* 
such  as  oatmeal  and  bread  mixed  into  the  form  of  a  dry  paste  with  strong  ale. 
For  fattening  feed  them  liberally  with  oatmeal  or  barleymeal  mixed  with 
milk ;  a  little  of  Spratt's  food  and  kitchen  scraps  will  also  be  of  service,  with 
whole  sound  grain  at  night. 

Pullets  Laying  (D.  A.  r.).— Well-developed  pullets  now  six  months  old 
ought  to  lay  in  January.  We  recommend  stimulating  food  to  hasten  their 
laying,  but  should  give  it  by  adding  to  their  ordiiiury  meal  a  litUe  pot  liquor  in 
wUich  meat  has  been  cooked,  table  scraps,  stale  bread  with  beer,  all  of  which  axe 
natural  and  healthy  helps. 

Parrots  Falling  from  their  Perches  (B.  C.  IT.).— Your  bird  is  suffering 
from  vertigo  and  nervous  weakness,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  falling  from  the 
perch.  Parrots  are  very  liable  to  the  said  accident^  which  is  enoomraged  and 
brought  about  through  being  kept  in  a  somewhat  confined  and  warm  tempe- 
rature. When  the  fits  occur  give  it  a  few  drops  of  brandy  and  water.  Give  it  a 
tepid  bath  two  or  three  times  a  week.  After  the  bathing  and  during  the  time 
the  feathers  are  wet,  spurt  from  your  month  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  over  the 
Parrot,  after  which  throw  a  cloth  over  the  cage  and  place  it  within  S  or  t  feet 
of  the  fire.  When  partly  dry  remove  the  cloth  and  hang  the  bird  up.  Accom- 
panied with  sound  food  this  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  bird  if  it  is  not  past 
recovery.  If  you  give  your  Parrot  much  meat,  partly  disoontinne  it,  for  it 
produces  laxity  and  weakness.  Give  bread  soaked  in  milk,  and  a  little  ripe  fruit 
occasionally. 

Bees  not  Taking  Syrup  (/.  /.  Creuwfll).—Yom  hive  is  donbtlesB  a  weak 
one,  and  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  coldness  of  the  weather  are  against  your 
efforts  to  make  it  stronger.  Even  strong  hives  are  slow  to  take  syrup  in  cold 
weather.  Make  your  syrup  sweet  enoagh,  and  while  it  is  warm  sprinkle  half  a 
pint  of  it  over  the  combs  and  bees  of  your  hive,  close  the  door  to  keep  the  bees 
in.  then  remove  the  hive  to  the  side  of  the  kitchen  Aire.  As  soon  as  the  conba 
are  dry  give  the  bees  another  feed,  and  then  another,  till  they  have  enough. 
The  door  of  the  hive  of  course  should  be  closed  while  it  is  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  examinations  and  sprinklings  shonld  be  done  in  the  garden  where  the 
stand. 


ICBTBOROLOOIOAL  OBSBRYATIONS. 
CUCOBN  SQUABS,  LONDOH. 

Lat.  •1<»8J'40'  N.;  Long.O^S'O*  W.;  Altitude,lll  feet. 


DATS. 

0  AJC.                                        IX  TBI  DAT. 

1880. 

Inches. 
30.255 

saaoi 

80.(160 
80.081 

89.768 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

1^ 
Qo 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

BadiaUon 
Temperature. 

• 

Nov. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Mln. 

In 
•un. 

(  On 
grass. 

Sun.      7 
Mon.      8 
Tucs.     9 
Wed.    10 
Thur8.ll 
Friday  IS 
Satur.  18 

deg. 
455 
43.9 
Si.2 
43.n 
49^ 
51.4 
55.3 

de«. 

4SJ9 

48.4 

30.8 
40.9 
48.9 
503 
S2J» 

w. 

N. 

N.W. 

N. 
N.K. 
8.\V. 

W. 

deg. 

4IUI 

4X2 

42.0 

41.4 

41.7 

43.7 

45.3 

deg. 
518 
52.7 
41.6 
51.6 
5S.I 
560 
58.0 

deg. 

43,1 

48.1 

28.8 

SIA 

88.8 

47.7 

40.9 

deg. 
78J 
88J 

56A 
SIS 
88.9 

e»j6 

80.8 

deg. 
89.1 

89iT 
85.4 
S9A 

81A 
42.4 
45.8 

In. 
0J7O 

ojns 

ojoie 
ouoio 

Means. 

10099 

46j0 

44.3 

427 

518 

4a4 

68.1 

88.i 

as7s 

REMABKS. 

7th.— Overcast  except  for  short  time  at  noon,  slight  ahower  9.8)  P  JC 

8th.— Very  fine  witli  much  bright  sunshine. 

9th. — Fine  bright  morning  ;  overcast  afternoon ;  cold  day.  [and  ereninc'* 

10th.— Fine  with  bright  sunshine  in  forenoon ;  slight  fog  latter  port  of  afternoon 
11th. — Rain  in  morning ;  damp  overcast  day. 
ISth.— Rain  first  part  of  morning,  clearing  off  at  noon,  fine  and  mild  rest  of  the 

day ;  lunar  halo  9.16  P.if . 
18th.— Fair  but  damp,  very  windy. 

In  spite  of  one  cold  day  (the  9th)  the  weekly  means  of  tempermtore  are  fur 
above  those  of  either  of  the  three  preceding  weeks,  and  aUghtly  above  the 
arerage.— G.  J.  Stmoks.    

OOTBNT  GARDBy  MARKBT.— NOTKMBBR  17. 
Tbadi  remains  practically  the  same  a)  before. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Chestnuts........ 

FI«s 

FilberU 

V/OD9  .•••••••«••# 

Gooseberries  .... 

Grapes   

Lemons 


8.4.  s 

Islere  2  6  to  4 

box   0  0  0 

^Ib.  0   0  0 

bushel  18   0  18 

doxen  0   6  1 

rib.  16  1 

rtb    16  1 

I  Steve  0  0  0 

rib    2    0  4 

ri00  12    0  18 


FRUIT, 
d. 


6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
8 
0 
0 


Melons 

Nectarines 

Oranges  

Peaches   

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

dessert  

Pine  Apples  .... 

Plums 

Walnuts  

ditto  ....•••«.• 


a.  d.   f.  tf  • 
eaeh    s  0to6  0 


doaen   0 

rioo  0 

dosen  12 

doten   0 

dosen   2 

rib  t 

Isiere  2 

bushel   0 

riM  0 


TBOETABLKS. 


Artichokes dozen 

Asparurus bundle 

Beans.Kldney....     r  lb. 

Beet,Red dosen 

Broccoli bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts . .    )  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Cerrols bunch 

Capsicums r  ^^ 

Caul iflowers ......     dozen 

Celery bundle 

Coltworts....doz.  buncbe« 

Cucumbers each 

Endive dozen 

Fennel bunch 

Oarlte  rib. 

Herbs    bunch 

Leeks bunch 


p.  d.  s.  d. 
2  oto4  0 
0     0 


0 

0 
9 
9 
6 

4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
9 
t 


0 
2 
1 
2 
1 
0 
2 
8 
2 
4 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
6 

0 
6 
8 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


a. 

Mushrooms    dosen  1 

MustardA Cress  ..  ponn*t  0 
Onions bushel  t 

pickling quarto 

Parsley dos.bQaohes  8 

Parsnips.... dosen  1 

Peas , quart  • 

Potatoes bushels 

Kidney bushel  4 

Radishes....  dos.baoches  1 

Rhubarb.. bundle  f 

SaUafy bundle  1 

Scorzonera   bundle  1 

Seakale  basket  0 

Shallots rl^.  0 

Spinach buvhel  t 

Turnips bnneb  e 

7esetable  Mai :  owi      each  f 


0  0    0 

0  0    0 

0  IS    0 

0  0    0 

0  4    0 

0  4    0 

•  40 

0  0    0 

too 


d.  t.  d. 
otoi  • 
2     0    8 

•  ft 
0  0  0 
0     0    0 

0    t  o 

0  0  0 
0  4  0 
0     6    0 

•    to 

6     0    0 

0     0    0 

•  00 

too 
too 

0      0    0 

4     0   0 

too 
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THE  VALDE  AND  IMPORTANCE   OF  SHELTER. 
A  HIST  FOB  8HEUB  PLANTERS. 

J-WO  winters  of  extraordinaiy  aeverity,  with  « 
E     cold  and  wet  summer  intervening,  have  proved 
,^    stern  monitors,  bringing  widespread  injury  and 
tf*    death  to  the  denizens  of  many  a  fair  garden  ; 
'     thoroughly  testing  the    reputed  hsrdinesa  of 
many    rare    exotics    of    recent    introduction  ; 
killing  outright  many  an  old-eBtablished  favourite  ; 
destroying  in  several  instances  the  one  pet  plant  of 
small  garden  in  which  it  had  flonrisfaed  since  that 
Other  time  of  abnormsl  cold — that  fearful  winter  during 
the  Crimean  war.     Amongst  the  lessons  o£  adversity  taught 
afresh  in  thU  time  of  trial,  the  necessity  for  greater  atten- 
tion to  shelter,  not  only  for  gardens  but  in  them,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.     Qardens  in  low-lying  damp  situations 
suffered  moat ;  and  in  such  gardens  shelter  would  probably 
prove  of  comparatively  little  use  in  very  severe  wintere.    No 
county  has  more  favonrable  situations  for  gardens  than  Sussex, 
few  BO  many.    Hills  and  valleys  abound  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  it,  and  yet  the  occupants  of  many  gardens  less 
than  200  feet  above  sea  level  suffered  severely  by  last  winter's 
frost. 

The  garden  here  is  on  a  southern  slope  of  a  range  of  hills 
termed  the  Forest  Ridge  in  Mid-Sussex,  the  lower  part  of  the 
garden  being  about  400  feet  and  the  higher  part  of  it  about 
600  feet  above  sea  level.  There  is  raach  shelter  from  trees 
upon  its  north  and  east  sides,  bat  1  have  found  te  my  cost 
that  trees  alone  do  not  often  afford  complete  shelter  from  high 
winds.  They  certainly  do  serve  materially  to  break  its  force  ; 
but  unless  ther«  ia  a  dense  grove  of  them  on  rising  ground 
that  forms  a  semicircle  behind  the  garden  from  east  by  north 
to  west,  cold  blasts  ore  very  apt  to  rush  in  through  opaninga 
«nd  do  much  damage  in  winter  and  spring.  The  north-east 
comer  appears  to  me  to  require  especial  attention,  for  I  have 
much  more  leoBon  to  dread  a  visitation  of  cold  wind  from 
that  quarter  than  from  the  north,  for  winds  from  the  cardinal 
points  are  never  so  mischievons  as  cross  winds,  especially  from 
the  north-east  and  south-west.  The  first  conies  with  its  biting 
breath  so  frequently  in  spring,  when  the  buds  of  blossom  and 
foliage  are  bursting  into  beauty ;  and  the  other  freqnenUy 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  often  blowing  down  trees  and 
battering  tender  plants  so  mach  as  to  do  serious  injury.  Not 
unfrequently  the  foliage  af  deciduous  trees  is  so  much  bruised 
.and  lacerated  by  it  in  early  summer  as  to  retain  traces  of  its 
ravages  till  the  trees  shed  the  foliage  in  antumn.    Reverting 


to  the  north-east  wind,  I  have  often  told  of  its  baneful  effect 
upon  the  foliage  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  spring,  and 
will  DOW  give  an  example  of  what  it  does  in  winter.  Two 
fine  specimens  of  Arbutus  Unedo,  both  about  8  feet  high  and 
as  much  in  diameter,  stand  near  each  other.  One,  well  shel- 
tered by  a  dense  clump  of  timber  trees  with  an  nndergrowtb 
of  Holly,  is  in  perfect  health  and  is  now  in  full  bloom  ;  while 
the  other,  not  20  feet  oS,  bat  just  far  enough  outside  the  edge 
of  the  sheltering  clnmp  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  cold  winds, 
is  nearly  killed.  The  Arbutus  answers  so  admirably  in  our 
poor  thin  soil  as  to  be  worthy  of  alt  that  can  be  done  to 
shelter  it.  I  also  observe  that  a  snug  sunny  nook  contributes 
materially  to  its  fmitfulness ;  and  at  this  dull  season  of  the 
year  few  objects  in  the  garden  are  so  attractive  as  a  healthy 
specimen  of  it  having  plenty  of  the  large  scarlet  berries 
mingled  with  the  wax-like  fiowcrs. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  record  a  failure  with  Benthamta 
fragifera,  a  worthy  rival  of  the  Arbutus,  and  which  I  have 
reason  to  think  would  answer  equally  well  under  precisely 
similar  advantages  o£  shelter  and  aspect.  I  had  only  one 
plant,  and  that  was  evidently  too  much  eiposed,  for  it  suffered 
so  much  from  the  severe  frost  of  1878-0  that  it  died  linger- 
ingly  in  the  following  summer.  Fremontia  califomica  also 
perished  in  a  very  similar  manner,  but  the  plant  was  a  weak 
one  and  much  exposed.  Both  are  worthy  of  all  care — the 
Fremontia  for  its  large  golden  flowers  in  spring,  and  the 
Bcntbamin  for  its  scarlet  fruit  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
its  handsome  pyramidal  form  and  free  strong  growth.  Against 
a  sonth  wall  Abelia  uniflora,  Akebia  quinata,  and  Berberid- 
opsis  corallina  have  now  been  growing  and  flowering  freely 
for  eight  yeare,  all  of  them  being  so  rampant  as  to  require 
frequent  pruning.  On  the  same  wall  a  Ceanothus  divaricatns 
is  equally  flourishing,  and  yet  a  fine  plant  of  it  upon  a  west 
aspect  was  quite  killed  last  winter,  which  shows  the  import- 
ance of  not  hastily  condemning  any  plant  or  tree  till  it  has 
been  tried  in  various  sitaations,  and  we  have  done  all  we  could 
for  it  in  the  way  of  shelter. 

For  small  gardens  and  for  most  shrubs  raised  artifictal  banks 
afford  prompt  and  efBcient  shelter.  If  the  soil  is  tolerably 
fertile  6  feet  high  will  snEBce,  the  bank  soon  being  clothed 
with  a  dense  growth,  which  ought  always  to  consist  of  ever- 
greens, such  as  Rhododendron  ponticum,  common  Holly, 
Japanese  Privet  (Ligustmm  japonicum),  or  Mahonia  aquifolia. 
I  have  tried  double  Gorse  and  Broom,  but  do  not  recommend 
either  for  permanent  growth,  the  first  being  liable  to  be  crippled  * 
and  spoilt  by  snow,  and  the  Broom  often  becoming  sickly  or 
dying  ontright  in  a  few  years. 

Undrained  or  badly  drained  soil  often  proves  fatal  to  sbmbe 
in  winter.  Attention  to  this  is  undoabtedly  of  equal  import- 
ance to  shelter.  A  deep  fertile  soil  with  plenty  of  stones  in 
it  and  thorough  subdrainage  contributes  materially  to  the 
health  and  longevity  of  trees  and  Bhrubs.  Soil  through  which 
surface  water  passes  quickly  is  always  warmer  than  that  which 
is  badly  drained  either  naturally  or  artificially.  Frequent 
Stirring  of  the  soil,  too,  among  young  shrubs  has  a  sweetening 
wholesome  influence,  admitting  air  and  warmth,  and  inducing 
a  much  freer  growth  than  when  the  surface  is  suffered  to 
become  hard  and  sodden.  Frequently  have  I  been  successful 
by  this  simple  proceaa  alone  in  infusing  vigour  and  health  into 
beds  of  young  shrubs,  the  sickly  stunted  appearance  of  which 
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clearly  betokened  a  want  of  attention  or  nourishment.  The 
soil  here,  though  remarkably  silicious,  is  lamentably  deficient 
of  stones,  and  requires  an  extra  amount  of  care  and  labour. 

The  lesson,  then,  taught  by  the  late  seasons  of  extraordinary 
cold  and  wet  are  never  to  make  a  garden  in  low-lying  damp 
situations  ;  to  give  the  fullest  attention  to  securing  a  warm 
aspect  and  abundant  shelter  ;  to  thoroughly  drain  the  soil ;  to 
impart  mechanical  division  artificially  if  the  soil  does  not 
possess  it  naturally ;  and  to  keep  it  well  broken  up  among 
young  trers  and  shrubs.  Pray  note  that  I  do  not  advise 
frequent  digging  among  old  shrubs  that  are  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  of  health,  for  then  a  firm  unbroken  surface  is  un- 
doubtedly best.  This  remark  also  applies  with  equal  force  to 
fruit  trees  in  full  bearing.  I  have  no  latticework  or  expensive 
perforated  iron  over  the  paths  of  Peach  borders,  but  I  take 
good  care  that  they  are  thoroughly  fertile,  and  then  make  a 
walk  of  coal  ashes  upon  them,  trampling  it  as  firmly  as  any 
other  garden  path. 

Let  there  be  plenty  of  cosy  nooks  among  the  shrubs  too, 
open  to  the  sunny  south,  but  shut  in  from  colder  aspects  ;  and 
here  let  us  try  at  least  two  of  every  novelty  of  promise,  and 
we  shall  be  far  more  successful  than  when  we  plant  them  in 
less  favourable  situations. — Edward  Luckhurst. 


GARDEN  REFUSE  AND  ITS  USES. 

The  late  Mr.  Robert  Fish,  who  was  well  known  by  his  writings 
in  this  Journal,  was  deservedly  admired  for  his  advocacy  of 
economy  in  garden  management.  Many  things  he  would  turn 
to  good  and  profitable  use  which  others  were  inclined  to  pass  as 
worthless,  and  perhaps  in  nothing  was  this  quality  better  exem- 
plified than  in  the  way  he  utilised  the  refuse  of  his  garden.  He 
used  to  say  that  the  contents  of  a  well-managed  rubbish  yard 
were  a  boon  to  any  gardener,  and  so  they  undoubtedly  are,  as 
myself  and  many  others  have  proved ;  yet  to  this  day  the  import- 
ance of  vegetable  refuse  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  all  cultivators, 
many  of  whom  would  rather  trust  to  the  scanty  supply  of  farm- 
yard manure,  which,  by-the-by,  is  in  most  cases  difficult  to 
obtain,  than  turn  to  good  account  the  refuse  which  is  dally  col- 
lected from  and  around  a  garden.  It  is  not  difficult  to  have  four 
or  five  different  classes  of  well* decomposed  soil  at  command  for 
any  purpose,  provided  care  is  taken  to  have  the  refuse  overhauled 
once  a  month  and  a  selection  made  of  the  various  materials 
brought  together. 

The  rubbish  should  be  if  possible  placed  in  a  yard  in  the  back- 
ground and  out  of  sigbt  of  much-frequented  walks.  There  a  pro- 
cess of  burning  and  charring  should  be  going  on  at  intervals, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  refuse,  which  will  generally  be  in 
the  greatest  bulk  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  All 
hard  substance!),  such  as  prunings  of  hedges,  fruit  trees,  shrubs, 
and  the  like,  should  be  kept  by  themselves ;  sweeping  of  walks 
and  drives  also,  because  the  seeds  of  weeds  are  sure  to  be  present 
in  such  material.  Short  grass  from  the  lawn,  if  not  used  for  mix- 
ing with  manure  for  hotbeds,  should  be  laid  with  the  leaves  of 
vegetable  crops  to  decay,  and  the  refuse  from  under  the  potting 
bench  should  be  fir^t  sifted,  as  it  contains  most  of  the  best  mix- 
tures of  soil ;  the  finest  may  be  laid  aside  for  immediate  use  for 
common  purposes,  and  the  other  placed  with  the  coarser  material 
for  burning  or  decaying.  Leaves  of  trees  from  the  garden  and 
pleasure  grounds  should  be  stored  apart  from  other  rubbish  to 
make  leaf  soil  for  commoner  use,  or  tbej  may  be  added  to  the 
heap. 

Having  accumulated  a  sufficient  quantity  of  materials,  which 
may  take  one  month,  or  it  may  be  three— a  little  time  should  be 
devoted  to  their  preparation— first  of  all  a  fire  should  be  started 
with  the  coarsest  8ub:jtances  to  be  burnt  quickly  if  only  ashes  are 
required  ;  but  if  to  be  charred  only  when  the  fire  is  well  alight 
add  fome  of  the  other  rubbish  or  sweepings,  which  will  steady  it, 
and  by  that  means  a  heap  similar  to  that  of  burning  charcoal 
may  be  made  up  to  last  several  days,  and  in  which  almost  any- 
thing can  be  charred  or  burnt.  By  this  process  no  insect  can  live 
nor  the  feeds  of  weeds  retain  vitality,  consequently  it  is  the  best 
way  to  reduce  or  purify  such  rubbish  into  a  useable  state  again. 
The  heap  for  decaying  should  be  turned  frequently,  and  at  each 
alternate  turning  a  portion  of  quicklime  should  be  added,  which 
will  hasten  the  decomposition.  When  all  is  burnt  or  decayed  the 
heap  should  be  turned  over,  the  charred  material  being  separated 
fro.n  the  other  for  special  use,  all  the  rest  being  thrown  into  a 
heip  and  well  mixed  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  when  wanted,  and 
it  will  be  gratifying  to  the  gardener  to  know  that  he  possesses 
several  tens  of  rich  fertilising  soil  to  add  to  any  part  of  the  garden 


that  stands  in  need  of  it,  for  such  compost  is  more  beneficial  to 
many  garden  crops  than  pure  farmyard  manure  would  be. 

Charred  refuse  and  burnt  soil  form  a  first-rate  mixtnre  for 
adding  to  stubborn  soils.  It  is  very  quick  in  its  action,  and  a 
capital  manure  for  the  Onion  bed,  and  is  beneficial  in  a  great 
degree  when  trenched  in  the  ground  for  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Salsafy, 
Artichokes,  Turnips,  and  other  similar  crops.  It  is  better  than 
the  rich  farmyard  manure  for  the  Broccoli  crop,  for  it  does  not 
induce  a  too  luxuriant  growth,  which  should  be  guarded  against 
in  growing  winter  and  spring  crops  of  this  vegetable.  For 
summer  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  it  is  excellent,  and  is  equally 
good  for  mixing  in  the  soil  for  fruit  trees,  either  when  they  are 
newly  planted  or  root-pruned.  For  Asparagus  beds  it  m^es  a 
substantial  dressing,  and  for  surface-dressing  shrubbery  borders 
and  beds  it  is  most  useful ;  more  esnecially  when  the  shrubs  are 
old  and  the  soil  almost  exhausted  oy  the  roots,  a  surface  dress- 
ing will  have  a  marked  effect.  For  flower  beds,  too,  and  borders, 
whether  used  for  spring  or  summer  bedding,  or  both,  it  is  a  viJu- 
able  addition  ;  but  it  must  be  employed  with  judgment,  as  some 
bedding  plants  will,  by  its  application,  be  induced  to  grow  too 
luxuriantly  at  the  expense  of  flowering.  It  is,  however,  a  good 
manure  for  Calceolarias,  as  I  have  often  proved.  Some  of  the 
best  of  it  may  be  selected  for  mixing  with  loam  for  potting  pur- 
poses, and  nearly  all  bedding  plants  will  thrive  in  it  in  pots. 
Sufficient,  however,  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  rubbish  yard 
with  its  accumulated  contents,  commonplace  as  they  may  seem  to 
be,  is  not  to  be  despised  and  neglected.— Thomas  Record. 


NOTES  ON  FRUITS. 


Seyebal  of  our  Apple  trees  having  cankered,  died  out,  or 
refused  to  bear,  are  about  to  be  replaced ;  and  the  communication 
of  ''  Wiltshire  Rector,"  November  18th,  enabled  me  to  decide 
on  giving  Stirling  Castle  a  trial.  With  us  Cellini  does  not  canker, 
but  bears  freely  large  well-shaped  and  finely  coloured  fruit,  which, 
when  judiciously  gathered  and  carefully  kept,  make  excellent 
dessert  fruit.  So  does  Lord  Suffield,  but  tnis  year  the  clear 
golden  hue  has  been  disfigured  by  black  specks.  Many  of  the 
Marie  Louise  Pears  have  been  deformed,  drawn  up  like  an  S  ; 
few  have  been  of  good  size  or  form  or  have  attained  richness  of 
flavour.  As  to  Jargonelle,  our  tree  on  a  somewhat  shaded  western 
wall  will  not  bear;  it  made  me  almost  envions  to  read  of  it 
^'fruiting  so  regularly  and  abundantly" — that  most  juicy, 
delicious,  and  graceful  Pear,  with  tapering  body  and  long 
slender  stalk,  as  I  remember  it  in  former  days.  Our  tree  has 
been  root-pruned  ;  a  great  tap  root  removed.  What  more  can  be 
done?  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  the  soundest  wisdom  in  the 
suggestion  of  "  Wiltshire  Rector,"  both  as  to  fruit  trees  and  to 
Rose  trees,  that  few  varieties,  several  specimens  of  each  if  you 
have  room  for  them,  proved  to  do  generally  well  in  a  soil  to  them 
kindly  and  suitable,  repays  one  far  more  satisfactorily  than  in 
after  certain  limits  attempting  to  cultivate  varieties  with  which 
the  soil  or  situation  disagrees. — ^A.  M.  B. 


THE  STAPLEFORD  ROSES. 

In  No.  17  of  the  Journal  I  notice  an  article  on  the  Stapleford 
Roses,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  an  opinion  given  by  me 
respecting  these  Roses.  I  think  the  writer  most  have  partially 
misunderstood  me,  and  I  therefore  will  repeat  my  opinion  there 
expressed,  and  add  such  observations  as  the  little  aoditional  ex- 
perience of  the  past  season  will  prompt.  From  what  I  saw  of  the 
Stapleford  Roses  in  Ehigland,  as  grown  out  of  doors,  I  did  not 
think  that  they  would  prove  as  valuable  as  had  generally  been  ex- 
pected ;  I  found  very  few  specimens  that  had  opened  well  or  that 
came  in  good  form,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion  that 
they  wotdd  not  be  of  great  worth  for  out-of-door  culture.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  however,  that  these  Roses  have  been  forced  and 
weakened  by  propagation,  and  that  a  trial  of  one  year  will  not 
accurately  determine  their  value  for  outside  culture.  Many  excel- 
lent Hybrid  Perpetuals,  we  find,  make  a  poor  show  for  Uie  first 
year,  that  afterwards  develope  their  true  worth  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  these  will  act  in  the  same  way.  While,  therefore, 
I  should  not  advise  anyone  to  plant  them  largely  out  of  doors, 
it  is  too  early  to  condemn  them  as  unfit  for  the  open  ground ; 
it  will  take  another  season  to  determine  their  worth  for  this 
purpose. 

As  Roses  for  forcing  under  glass,  I  regard  them  as  worthy  of  the 
highest  esteem.  There  are  few  among  the  Teas  that  will  give  the 
same  quantity  of  fine  blooms  during  the  winter  that  these,  do. 
All  of  them  are  to  be  prized  for  culture  under  glass,  excepting  Jean 
Sisley,  Nancy  Lee,  and  perhaps  Viscountess  Falmouth.  Two  of , 
these  varieties  do  not  open  well,  and  if  the  former  prove  a  valu- 
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able  Taristy  it  will  be  out  of  doors  only.  Bat  of  the  others  we  have 
had  very  many  fine  blooms  from  plants  grown  in  pots,  and  more 
especially  from  those  budded  on  a  large  plant  of  Solfaterre.  This 
makes  a  capital  stock,  and  I  advise  anyone  having  plants  of 
Solfaterre  to  bud  in  some  of  the  Hybrid  Teas.  The  dark  ones,  Hon. 
Geo.  Bancroft  and  Duke  of  Connaught,  will  prove,  I  think,  the 
most  valuable ;  but  all  the  rest,  excepting  Jean  Sisley  and  Nancy 
Lee,  are  promising  Roses,  and  I  thinlc  no  one  will  make  a  mistake 
in  procuring  them  in  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  growing  under 
glass.  Those  that  I  like  the  least  are  Nancy  Lee,  Jean  Sisley, 
Beauty  of  Stapleford,  and  Duchess  of  Westminster,  none  of  them 
being  fragrant  Hon.  Geo.  Bancroft,  Duchess  of  Connaught,  and 
YiscountcsB  Falmouth  are  all  highly  scented  ;  this  adds  greatly  to 
their  merit.  Michael  Saunders  and  Pearl  have  also  an  agreeable 
perfume,  the  latter  with  a  decided  Bourbon  odour.  Duke  of 
Connaught  has  no  odour,  but  is  of  good  form  and  a  fine  crimson 
colour,  making  a  decided  improvement  on  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh.—H.  B.  Ellwanger. 


GROWING   GRAPES  WITHOUT  FIRE  HEAT. 

I  HATE  many  times  seen  particulars  in  the  Journal  concerning 
the  advantages  of  growing  Grapes  without  fire  heat,  and  that  has 
induced  me  to  give  a  brief  description  of  my  own  success  in  that 
way.  I  first  wish  to  acknowledge  that  I  owe  all  my  success  to  the 
instructions  updn  the  subject  contained  in  the  Journal,  for  a  few 
years  ago  I  knew  but  little  of  Vine  culture.  My  vinery  is  a  span- 
roof  house  extending  east  and  west ;  it  is  64  feet  long,  with  a 
partition  in  the  centre.  The  Vines  are  planted  inside  in  a  border 
4  feet  6  inches  wide,  the  outside  border  being  6  feet  wide.  Every 
year  I  train  up  a  young  rod  and  cut  out  the  old  one,  because  I 
find  the  young  rod  succeeds  best,  allowing  a  length  of  6  feet  to 
each. 

The  following  varieties  are  growing  in  the  early  house  :— Early 
White  Malvasia,  a  good  Grape,  but  ^e  berries  are  very  irregular 
in  size  ;  Due  de  Maiakoff  is  a  good  early  variety,  but  the  berries  are 
not  large ;  both  berries  and  bunches  have,  however  been  larger 
this  year  than  we  ever  had  them  before.  Chaptal  is  a  good  bearer 
with  very  large  bunches,  and  keeps  well ;  a  fine  white  Grape. 
Le  Sucr6  is  a  satisfactory  white  variety,  fruit  -^^j  juicy  and  sweet. 
Black  Hamburgh  is  useful,  but  some  of  the  Grapes  turn  sour, 
though  this  year  they  are  not  nearly  so  bad.  Trentham  Black  is 
an  excellent  variety  ;  it  has  one  defect—like  Early  White  Malvasia, 
the  berries  are  very  irregular.  White  Tokay  has  large  bunches 
and  £ets  well,  almost  too  well,  as  there  are  so  many  to  cut  out  at 
thinning,  but  the  fruit  does  not  keep  so  well  as  some  others.  We 
had  136  bunches  of  good  size  in  this  house.  In  the  second  or 
later  house  the  undermentioned  varieties  are  grown :— Calabrian 
Raisin  I  cannot  speak  favourably  of,  as  the  berries  always  crack. 
I  had  three  Vines  at  first,  then  two  were  destroyed,  and  the  other 
tried  once  more,  but  with  no  better  success,  so  that  is  now  removed. 
Bowood  Muscat  is  excellent ;  the  bunches  are  very  large — from 
9  to  12  inches  long,  and  ripened  well  this  year.  Lady  Downers  is 
a  useful  late  Grape,  as  it  sets  and  bears  well  in  our  cold  house, 
but  the  berries  are  not  large.  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat  is  an 
excellent  Grape  ;  bunches  very  long,  many  a  foot  in  length.  Last 
year  there  were  many  small  berries,  due,  I  expect,  to  the  cold 
weather ;  but  this  year  I  closed  the  house  earlier,  and  there  is  a 
fine  crop.  Another  Grape  here  is  called  Muscat  Escholata,  but 
incorrectly,  as  it  is  a  black  variety  and  late.  The  berries  are 
large  and  very  even,  and  they  set  well ;  it  is  distinct  from  Lady 
Downers.  We  have  a  better  crop  of  Grapes  this  year  than  ever 
we  bad  before,  for  we  had  236  bunches  in  the  second  house.  I 
was  informed  a  short  time  since  that  I  could  not  grow  Grapes 
without  fire  heat,  but  my  informant  was  greatly  surprised  to  see 
this  house  with  236  bunches  well  coloured.— F.  Walkbb. 

[The  Grapes  are  very  useful  table  fruit,  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat 
being  of  excellent  quality.  The  variety  named  Muscat  Escholata 
is,  we  think,  Gros  Guillaume.— Ed&] 


LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

Ukdbb  this  heading,  on  page  453,  Mr.  Bardney  has  given  some 
very  instructive  notes,  and  nas,  in  fact,  left  but  little  to  be  said  on 
the  subject  of  forcing  this  beautiful  flower.  That  the  Lily  of  the 
Vfldley  is  one  of  the  most  popular  flowers  grown  is  not  surprising, 
as  it  really  possesses  more  desirable  qualities  than  any  plant  wim 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Imported  roots  at  times  are  extremely 
disappointing,  as  not  only  wul  they  not  flower  during  November 
and  sometimes  December,  but  instances  have  come  under  my 
notice  where  they  would  not  start  at  all.  This  failure,  as  Mr. 
Bardney  suggests,  may  probably  be  owing  tathe  crowns  being  badly 
ripened,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  irrecoverably  injured  by  hard 


forcing.  They  might  have  been  started  too  early,  but  the  first 
week  in  January  can  scarcely  be  called  early;  or  they  might 
have  been  placed  in  too  strong  bottom  heat,  and  other  reasons 
have  been  suggested  as  the  cause  of  failure.  It  is  quite  certain 
something  was  radically  wrong,  as  tbcy  never  started,  although 
the  crowns  remained  for  twelve  months  in  apparently  as  fresh  a 
condition  as  when  received. 

Imported  clumps  are  often  received  in  a  hard  dry  state,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  are  of  ten  either  fatally  injured  or  materially 
weakened  bj  potting  them  in  such  a  state,  as  they  are  never 
thoroughly  moistened.  My  practice  with  such  dry  clumps  is  to 
place  them  in  a  tub  of  water  till  saturated,  allowing  them  to  drain 
during  a  night,  and  prior  to  potting  loosening  Uie  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  ball  with  a  pointed  stick.  Then,  again,  rather  than 
pot  high,  should  the  balls  be  loo  long  I  prefer  reducing  them,  as 
moisture  the  roots  must  have.  Properly  potted  and  plunged  in  a 
gentle  hotbed  composed  principally  of  leaves  and  covered  with 
some  of  the  fermenting  material,  they  will  generally  flower  freely 
enough  early  in  the  year. 

In  my  estimation  well-prepared  home-grown  crowns  are  pre- 
ferable for  forcing,  and  frequently  give  as  strong  blooms  as 
the  imported  clumps.  If  well-established  beds  are  available 
for  the  work,  it  is  the  best  plan  to  lift  large  flat  square  clumps 
of  roots,  placing  them  in  ordinary  bedding  Pelai^gonium  boxes, 
and  adding  a  little  good  soil  about  the  roots.  The  boxes  can 
be  placed  on  hotbeds  in  the  early  vineries  or  forcing  pits  at 
intervals  according  to  the  demand.  If  plants  in  pots  are  required 
for  any  particular  purpose,  when  the  blooms  are  expanding  the 
roots  may  be  taken  out,  carefully  divided  into  the  sizes  required, 
and  potted  o£E,  working  in  a  few  single  pieces  wherever  requisite 
for  symmetry.  Good  even  pots  can  thus  be  had  without  any  injury 
accruing  to  the  bloom.  One  box  of  crowns  will  yield  a  great 
quantity  of  cut  blooms  with  a  small  amount  of  trouble.  An  open 
position  and  a  rather  strong  clayey  loam  suits  the  LUy  of  the 
Valley  admirably,  and  a  plot  a  few  feet  square  would  supply  clumps 
for  lifting,  and  also  a  number  of  late  blooms  sufficient  for  most 
establishments.  Some  roots  must  be  replanted  every  season,  and 
for  this  I  prefer  using  either  the  latest  forced  crowns,  or,  better 
still,  some  of  the  weakest,  planting  single  crowns  rather  thickly 
and  irregularly  prior  to  the  commencement  of  growth.  The  Lily 
of  the  Valley  is  a  moisture-loving  plant,  and  will  repay  a  mulching 
of  manure  given  at  the  present  time,  or  before  growth  commences. 

— W.  IGOULDBN. 


POTATO  DISEASE  AND  RAINFALL. 

"  INTEBLOPEB  "  has  not  replied  to  my  queries  with  regard  to 
the  rainfall  theory  of  the  Potato  disease,  and  thinks  that  it  is  bad 
logic  on  my  part  to  ask  him  to  do  so.  I  do  not  see  that  One  of 
the  first  axioms  of  Euclid  is  that  things  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  and  "  Intebloper  "  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Journal  asks  the  advocates  of  the  fungus 
theory,  of  which  I  am  one,  to  harmonise  certain  facts  with  tbat 
theory  of  disease,  and  it  is  only  fair,  I  think,  to  ask  him  to  follow 
suit.  He  pleads  want  of  time  to  work  up  the  matter,  but  the 
real  truth  is  no  amount  of  time  would  be  of  any  avail.  The 
rainfall  theory  is  unsonnd,  and  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  it 
are  so  many  that  it  cannot  be  entertained. 

Amongst  all  the  scientific  witnesses  examined  before  the  Royal 
Commission  I  do  not  remember  one  who  did  not  regard  the 
fungus,  the  Peronospora  infestans,  as  the  only  true  cause  of  the 
malady.  This  fungus  is  closely  allied  to  the  family  of  the 
Saprolegniess  which  only  flourish  in  water,  therefore  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  it  progresses  much  more  rapidly  in  wet 
weather  ;  and  being  a  native  of  Bogota  and  other  places  on  the 
western  coast  of  £)uth  America,  a  warmer  climate  than  ours,  it 
also  likes  warmth.  Bearing  in  mind  these  facts  and  a  few  others 
with  regaid  to  the  disease,  everything  can  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained and  the  parts  fitted  together  like  the  pieces  of  a  Chinese 
pnzzle. 

I  will  now  refer  to  a  few  of  "Intbrlopbb*8  "  queries.  "  The 
outside  roots  of  a  row  and  the  outside  rows  of  a  patch  or  field 
always  give  a  larger  proportion  of  sound  tubers  than  the  inside 
rows.'*  I  have  not  found  this  invariabljr  the  case ;  but  admitting 
that  such  is  generally  the  case,  the  outside  rows  have  the  advan- 
tage of  more  air  and  light,  and  when  a  patch  of  Potatoes  is 
diseased  and  throwing  off  the  spores  of  the  fungus,  the  Potatoes 
on  the  outside  rows  are  like  an  army  which  is  protected  on  one 
flank  by  a  morass— they  can  only  be  attacked  on  the  other.  **  The 
rows  of  Potatoes  grown  over  a  rubble  drain  gave  sound  tubers 
when  the  adjoining  rows  were  nearly  all  diseased."  This  can  be 
readily  accounted  for  by  the  greater  dryness  of  the  soil  producing 
a  healthier  growth  in  the  stems  of  the  Potato,  so  that  when 
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attacked  by  the  fungus  it  would  not  make  way  on  the  tissues 
of  the  plant  with  anything  like  the  same  rapidity  it  would  on 
those  grown  in  a  damper  soil ;  and  the  extra  dryness  of  the  soil 
would  also  act  in  another  way,  by  preventing  the  disease  spreading 
from  tuber  to  tuber  in  the  soil.  The  earth  when  dry  is  an  ex- 
cellent  deodoriser,  but  when  sodden  with  wet  the  effect  is  almost 
entirely  lost.  The  rows  grown  on  land  sheltered  &om  rain  by 
the  Scarlet  Runners  were  probably  less  diseased  from  the  same 
reason  as  mentioned  above.  And  with  regard  to  ''roots  grown 
close  to  a  coarse-growing  weed,  such  as  fat  hen,  invariably  giving 
sounder  tubers  than  other  roots  in  the  same  patch,"  I  l^lieve 
this  comparative  immunity  arises  from  the  large  weeds  keeping 
off  the  seeds  of  the  fungus  to  a  certain  extent  like  an  umbrella. 
But  my  own  experience  with  regard  to  weeds  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  *^  Ixteblopeb."  Sometimes  a  root  appears  all  the 
better  for  being  partly  protected  by  weeds,  at  others  worse,  but 
the  weeds  have  been  of  a  smaller  kind.  Generally  speaking  I 
should  prefer  the  weeds  removed,  as  interfering  with  the  proper 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  thus  trading  to  aggra- 
vate the  malady  rather  than  produce  a  beneficial  effect. — Amateub, 
CirenceHer, 


Ex- 
lay 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

KINGSTON  AND  8URB1T0N. 

This  important  ChrTsanthemum  Society  held  its  annual  £ 
hibition  in  the  large  Drill  Hall,  Kingston,  a  highly  8at4Bfactory  dispL^ 
being  produced.  Semicircular  groups  of  decorative  plants  alternately 
arranged  with  Chrysanthemums  and  collections  oi  specimen  plants 
were  placed  near  the  walls,  while  the  centre  of  the  spacious  building 
was  occupied  with  long  tables  of  cut  flowers  and  fruits  and  a  large 
collection  of  graceful  table  plants.  The  arrangements  generally  were 
very  creditable  to  the  painstaking  and  energetic  Secretary,  Mr.  Thomas 
Jackson.  The  nnpropitious  weather  of  the  first  day  prevented  many 
from  attending,  but  on  the  second  day  the  weather  was  better,  and  a 
larger  company  attended  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Among  the 
liberal  prizes  offered  for  Chrysanthemums  were  the  challenge  vase, 
value  twenty-five  guineas,  won  in  1879  by  Mr.  Harding,  gardener  to 
J.  D.  Galpin,  Esq.,  Putney  ^  two  handsome  clocks,  and  a  sSver  watch, 
each  of  the  value  of  four  gumeas.  The  schedule  of  prizes  was  most  com- 
prehensive and  carefully  compiled,  open  to  every  subscriber,  and  so 
arranged  that  a  competitor  in  the  larger  classes  is  prevented  from 
competing  in  the  smaller  classes,  thereby  bringing  a  greater  number 
of  successful  exhibitors  and  a  finer  display. 

Crotfp«.— The  best  arranged  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  flower- 
ing, and  foliage  for  effect,  was  from  Mr.  King,  gardenerto  R.  Few.  Esq., 


Kingston,  and  Mr.  Croxford,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Dunnage.  Allbury 
House,  Surbiton,  were  second  and  third  respectively,  all  exhibiting  good 
collections.  Messrs.  Jackson  also  staged  a  large  collection  of  flower- 
ing and  foliage  plants.  The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  in 
a  space  of  50  square  feet  were  no  improvement  on  the  past.  The 
best,  both  for  quality  and  effect,  came  from  Mr.  0.  Bond,  Orford 
House,  Ham  ;  the  secondprize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Buss,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Price,  Parkside,  Ewell,  for  a  very  crowded  and  non-effective 
collection  j  the  third  went  to  Mr.  J.  Otley,  gardener  to  G.  P.  Belville, 
Esq.,  Lismaine,  Surbiton,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  many  visitors,  should 
have  been  placed  second  ;  fourth  to  Mr.  T.  Luff,  jrardener  to  H.  Evill, 
Esq.,  Worcester  Park  j  aud  an  extra  prize  to  Mr.  R.  Watson,  gardener 
to  T.  H.  Bryant,  Esq.,  Surbiton. 

Plants, — In  the  class  for  six  trained  specimen  large-flowering  plants, 
the  collections  exhibited  by  Messrs.  King  and  Beckett  attracted  much 
attention  from  their  enormous  size  (some  beirg  nearly  6  feet  in 
diameter),  the  nnmber  of  flowers,  and  the  regularity  of  their  training. 
The  first  prize,  consisting  of  a  silver  watch  value  four  guineas,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  King,  the  varieties  represented  being  La  .Nymphe, 
with  136  perfect  blooms  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  Mrs.  Dixon. 
Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  and  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington— all  healthy  and 
remarkably  well  flowered.  Mr.  Beckett,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Currie,  Esq., 
Sandown  Hous^,  Esher,  took  second  honours  with  a  handsome  collec- 
tion, the  plants  not  quite  so  large  as  the  first-prize  collection,  but  in 
one  or  two  instances  the  blooms  were  larger.  All  were  well  grown, 
particularly  Prince  Alfred,  Prince  of  Wales,  Julie  Lagraviere,  and  the 
trio  of  the  Rundle  type.  Mr.  R.  WatFon  received  the  third  prize. 
For  three  plants  Mr.  W.  Bum?,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Rigg,  Esq., 
Wykeham  Lodge,  Horsham,  and  Mr.  J.  Child,  gardener  to  J.  Gray,  Esq., 
Claygale,  were  first  and  second  respectively ;  while  in  the  class  for 
three  sUndards  Messrs.  Beckett,  Watson,  and  J.  Child  were  placed  in 
the  order  of  their  names.  The  standards  were  very  healthy,  but  tied 
rather  too  late.  Some  very  large  and  profusely  flowered  single 
specimens  were  exhibited ;  Mr.  King  being  first  with  a  grand  Mrs. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Beckett  second  with  a  good  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Mr. 
Bums  third  with  Mrs.  Dixon, 

Pompons  were  good.  For  six  trained  Mr.  R.  Watson  was  the  most 
■ucoessful  with  Cedo  NuUi,  Fanny,  Antonine,  Salamon,  Helena,  and 
Marquis  de  Coix.  Mr.  Lyne,  gardener  to  A.  Schhister,  Esq.,  was  a 
praiseworthy  second  with  plants  naturally  grown  and  very  nrofusely 
bloomed  j  a  good  plant  of  Dick  Turpin  was  very  conspicu^.    For 


three  plants  Mr.  J.  Watson,  gardener  to  Captain  Cundy,  Norbury 
House,  Surbiton,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  the  fimt 
prize.  Three  standards  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Lyne  and  R.  Watson, 
who  were  placed  in  the  order  of  their  names.  Mr.  Lyne*s  collection 
was  Rosinante,  Dick  Turpin,  and  Bijou  d'  Horticulture,  very  large 
heads  and  surprisingly  abundant  blooms.  Mr.  R.  Watson's  single 
specimen  James  Forsyth  was  especiaUy  noteworthy^  while  Mr.  Lyne 
and  Mr.  Curtis  occupied  the  second  and  third  positions  with  good 
plants. 

Ovt  Bloofns.—TheBe  were,  taken  collectively,  remarkably  fine  and 
numerous.  About  1200  blooms  were  staged,  the  Japanese  being  fine 
and  in  large  numbers.  The  great  centre  of  attraction  was  in  the 
competitive  class  for  the  champion  challenge  vaae  mentioned  above, 
for  which  there  were  seven  competitors.  The  prize  was  given  f<»  forty- 
eight  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  twenty-four  incurved  and  twenty^foor 
Japanese,  shown  on  separate  boards.  Mr.  Tunnington,  gardener  to 
C.  Maclver,  Esq.,  Calderstone,  Liverpool,  staged  the  premier  collection, 
the  majority  of  the  blooms  being  of  excellent  form.  The  twenty-four 
incurved  varieties  were  faultless  :  some  few  of  the  Japanese  were  not  aa 
large  as  in  some  of  the  other  collections,  but  the  weight  and  superi- 
ority of  the  incurved  varieties  more  than  balanced  the  little  that  was 
wanting  in  the  Japanese  collection.  This  was  altogether  a  handsome 
collection,  and  well  merited  its  position.  The  varieties  were  Queen  of 
Euffland,  Prince  Alfred,  Empress  of  India,  Liner  Temple,  Novelty. 
Golden  Empress  of  India,  Prince  of  Wales,  John  Salter,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Venus,  Mrs.  Heales,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  BeautjyWil Desperan- 
dum.  Sir  Stafford  Carey,  Lady  Hardinge,  Lord  Derby,  White  Beverley, 
Mrs.  Dixon,  Princess  Beatrice,  White  Venus,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington, 
George  Glenny,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Japanese,  Elaine,  The  Sultan,  Peter 
the  Great,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey^  Chang,  Soleil  Levant,  Meg  Mer- 
rilees,  the  finest  bloom  of  the  variety  in  the  Exhibition  :  Bismarck. 
Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Fleur  Parfut,  L'Incomparable,  Hero  of 
Magdala,  Mdlle.  Moulix,  Cry  Kang,  Apollo.  Nuit  d'Antomne,  La 
Nymphe,  and  Baronne  de  Prailly,  more  like  Gold  Thread ;  M.  Crouaee, 
La  Frissure,  Arlequin,  Fulgore,  and  Laciniatum.  Mr.  G.  Harding, 
gardener  to  J.  D.  Galpin,  Esq.,  Putney  Heath,  was  awarded  the 
second  place.  Most  of  Mr.  Harding's  Japanese  blooms  were  de- 
cidedly lar^r  and  superior  to  the  first-prize  collection,  but  in 
this  collection  there  were  two  or  three  weak  varieties — an  Elaine 
and  a  Red  Gauntlet  that  displayed  a  very  prominent  eye,  though  moat 
of  the  others  were  most  praiseworthy  ;  but  in  the  incurved  section  this 
collection  was  decidedly  many  points  inferior  the  best  being  Princess 
of  Wales,  Nil  Desperandum,  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Bmnleee,  and 
Yellow  Perfection.  Samia,  Meg  Merrilees,  Eiaronne  de  Piailly, 
Sultan,  Nuit  d'Hiver,  Oracle,  Fanny  Boucharlet,  Gloire  de  Tovloase, 
Fulton,  and  Fulgore  of  the  Japanese  were  magnificent.  Mr.  Gibson, 
gardener  to  J.  Wormald,  Esq.,  Morden  Park,  Mitcham,  was  placed 
third ;  his  collection  of  twenty- four  varieties  of  Japanese  were  de- 
cidedly the  best  collection,  taken  collectively,  in  the  Exhibition, 
but  his  incurved  varieties  were  weak.  Mr.  Gioson's  Criterion,  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  and  Baronne  de  Prailly  were  extremely  fine, 
M*-.  King  was  placed  fourth,  and  an  extra  pnze  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
McPherson,  gardener  to  J.  Page,  Esq.,  Surbiton,  all  exhibiting  rerr 
creditable  collections,  and  thus  this  handsome  trophy  goes  to  the  norm 
for  the  present. 

The  superiority  of  Mr.  Tunnington's  incurved  blooms  was  again 
displayed  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  distinct,  for  he  was  a  long  way 
ahead  of  the  other  four  competitors.  Messrs.  Beckett,  B.  Berxy,  and 
Croxford  were  placed  second,  thii-d,  and  fourth  respectively.  For 
twelve  incurved  blooms  there  were  nine  collections  staged.  Mr.  J.  HilL 
gardener  to  A.  Savory,  Esq.,  Potter's  Park,  Chertsey,  was  a  very  gooa 
first  with  a  remarkably  neat  and  even  collection .  Messrs.  J.  Lyne  and 
Bums  took  second  and  third  prizes  in  that  order.  For  six  blooms 
Mr.  H.  Smith,  Waverley  Abbey,  Famham,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Benson,  gar- 
dener to  W.  S.  Roots,  Esq.,  Kingston ^  shared  the  honours  between  them. 

A  maiden  class  was  provided,  which  brought  nine  exhibits :  Mr.  H. 
Smith  being  plaoed  first,  Mr.  C.  Slade,  gardener  to  Lady  Bowater, 
Richmond  Park,  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Martin,  Surbiton,  third. 

Japanese  blooms  were  numerous.  In  the  class  for  twenty-fonr  dit- 
tinet  varieties  there  were  ten  exhibitors,  the  finest  collection  being  eoi- 
hibited  by  Mr.  Beckett,  who  won  a  timepiece,  value  four  guineas,  with 
a  handsome,  even,  and  brilliant  collection  compriung  Change  Baronne 
de  Prailly,  M.  Bellew,  Hiver  Fleur,  Magnum  Bonum,  Soleil  Levant, 
Oracle,  Alba  Plena,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Grandiflora,  Stnatum.  Fulgore, 
Nuit  d'Hivcr,  Samia,  Bouquet  Fait,  Mdlle.  Moulix,  Orpn^  Tl» 
Daimio,  M.  Ardene,  and  Peter  the  Great.  Mr.  Lyne's  was  a  very  ^ood 
and  close  second  ;  Mr.  Hinnell,  gardener  toF.  A.  Davis,  Esq.,  Surbiton, 
third,  Mr.  Harding  foutth,  and  to  Mr.  Watson  an  extra  prize  was 
awarded. 

For  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  Hill  was  deservedly  awarded  the  first 
]>rize,  Messrs.  Bums  and  Berry  being  placed  second  and  third  respec- 
tively. 

Anemones  were  numerously  exhibited,  Mr.  Hill  being  well  to  the 
front  with  Mrs.  Pithers,  Queen  Margaret,  Acquisition,  Prince  of 
Anemones,  Gluck,  Fleur  de  Marie.  Louis  Bonamy,  and  a  fine  flower  of 
Lady  Margaret.  Messrs.  Berry,  Gibson,  and  Hinnell  were  the  other 
successful  exhibitors  in  this  class.  Reflexed  blooms  were  alao  plenti- 
fully staged,  Messrs.  Watson,  Hill,  and  Child  being  plaoed  m  the 
order  of  their  names. 

Other  successful  exhibitors  of  Chrysanthemums  were  Messrs,  Sndth, 
Bolt,  Pacey,  and  Press. 
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Jiamj  ele^^t  eoIleetioBS  of  iaStM  plants  were  staged,  ilie  best  nine 
being  exhibited  bj  Mr.  Smith,  Oakfield,  Wimbledon  Park  ;  thej  were 
▼eiy  graoefn],  bright,  and  handsome.  Messrs.  Watson  and  Beckett, 
who  were  second  and  third,  exhibited  well  for  six  plants ;  Messrs.  Ljnie 
King,  and  Lnff  were  placed  in  the  order  of  their  names.  Berried 
plants,  Primulas,  and  miit  were  also  well  shown. 

BOROUGH  OP  HACBasIBY. 

The  thirtj'fifth  Exhibition  of  this  old-established  Society  was  held 
in  tiie  Bojal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  the  17th  and  18th  inst.,  a 
finedisplaybein^  produced,  although  the  cut  blooms  were  lessnumerom 
than  in  the  prerious  ^ear.  A  handsome  bank  of  plants  at  the  north 
end  of  the  building  in  front  of  the  great  organ  formed  by  far  the 
most  effectiTe  x><>rtion  of  the  Exhibition,  as  the  majoritj  of  the  speci- 
mens were  bearing  a  large  number  of  blooms,  any  imperfections  of 
which  in  sise  and  form  were  not  notioeabje  at  a  short  distance,  the 
ooloniv  beine  as  bright  and  as  well  arranged  as  could  be  desired.  In 
the  gallerj  there  were  also  some  good  collections  of  fruit  and  yc^- 
tabl^,  among  the  former  the  Pears  and  Apples  being  especiallj  nne 
and  abundant,  while  Potatoes  were  strongly  represented.  The  gene- 
ral qmlitjof  the  cut  blooms  in  the  numerous  classes  was  satisfactorj, 
bat  not  unusually  |ood,  except  in  a  few  of  the  leading  collections 
entered  in  the  most  important  classes,  where  some  handsome  examples 
were  staffed,  particulartj  in  competition  for  the  silver  cups.  Several 
fine  stands  of  Japanese  yarietiM  were  contributed  in  the  open  daseee, 
so  near  in  merit  that  the  Judges  experienoed  much  difficulty  in  deter- 
mming  the  winners.  The  schedule  enumerated  thirty  classes,  the 
first  twenty-two  of  which  were  devoted  to  Chrysanthemums — cut 
blooms  and  specimens  —  twelve  being  open  and  ten  confined  to 
growers  in  the  Borough  of  Hackney,  and  the  remaining  eight  (open) 
provided  for  \h»  exhibition  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Commencing  with  the  Chrysanthemums,  one  of  the  principal  classes 
was  that  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  of 
100  square  feet.  Three  handsome  prizes  were  offered — ^the  first,  a 
silver  cup  valued  at  £5  given  by  the  Royal  Aquarium  Company,  the 
seeond  £# ,  and  the  Uiird  £2.  Four  competitors  appeared,  and  their 
exhibits  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  bank  already  referred  to. 
The  oup  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Mayhood  dc  Sons,  Windsor  Nurseries. 
Lower  Ridimond  Road,  Putney,  for  an  effective  group  of  fairly  gooa 
plants,  the  varieties  numerous,  well  selected,  and  the  arrangement 
tasteful.  Such  striking  and  showy  varieties  as  Striatum,  Dr.  Sharpe, 
Julie  Lagravi^re,  and  Empress  of  India  with  the  Rundle  family  were 
most  noticeable.  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney,  fol- 
lowed with  a  similar  group,  the  blooms  being  fine,  but  dark  colours 
predominated  rather  too  much.  The  third  position  was  secured  by 
Mr.  Butcher,  gardener  to  R.  Glover,  Esq.,  The  Priory,  Hadley,  Bamet, 
with  well-grown  plants  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers,  but  the 
arrangement  was  not  so  good  as  m  the  preceding,  dwarfs  and 
standards  being  somewhat  irregularly  placed.  The  premier  award 
for  six  larp^e-fiowering  viuieties,  dwarf  plants  in  12-mch  pots,  was 
easily  obtamed  by  Mr.  W.  Hall,  gardener  to  J.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Tulse 
HUl,  who  staged  clean  healthy  speciokens,  remarkable  both  for  the 
fine  foliage  and  blooms.  Mr.  Brunlees,  Xiady  Hardin|re,  Mrs.  Dixon, 
and  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  were  the  best.  Mr.  G.  Drain.  Soutbgate  Nursery, 
Kingsland.  was  the  only  other  exhibitor  in  tnat  class,  and  was 
accorded  tne  seoond  prize  for  moderately  good  plants.  The  standard 
large-flowered  varieties  were  not  in  excellent  condition.  Mr.  Butcher's 
premier  collection  of  four  were  rather  loose  bat  bore  large  and  nume- 
rous blooms,  while  those  placed  second,  from  Mr.  Prickett,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Bowerbank,  Stoke  Newington,  though  much  more  neatly 
trained,  were  deficient  in  the  blooms  i&i^d  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
third-prize  specimens  from  Mr.  F.  Wells,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Smee, 
Esq,,  The  Limes,  Woodbeny  Down.  Mr.  Butcher 'was  again  success- 
ful in  obtaining  the  chief  prize  for  six  dwarf  Pompons  in  9-inch  pots. 
His  plants  were  very  healthy  and  profusely  flowered,  the  most  jiote- 
worthy  being  Mdlle.  Marthe,  Fanny,  White  Cedo  Nulli,  a:id  St. 
MichaeL  Mr.  F.  Wells  was  a  good  seeond  with  clean  specimens  of 
the  White  and  Lilac  Cedo  Nulli  and  Mr.  Astie.  Mr.  Howes,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Bennett,  Tulse  Hill,  was  third  with  a  fair  collection.  In  the 
borough  classes  there  was  not  a  very  large  display,  although  the 
specimens  were  exceedingly  well  grown  generally.  The  principal 
Class  was  that  for  ten  plants  in  12-inoh  pots,  the  Royal  Aquarium 
offering  the  first  prize — a  silver  cup— which  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Prickett  for  good  spedmene  that  were  noted  in  our  repoit  of  the 
Stoke  Newington  Show  last  week,  where  Uiey  also  gained  a  similarly 
high  position.  Mr.  S.  Gilbey,  gardener  to  B.  Booth,  Esq.,  was  a  good 
seoona  with  some  fine  standards. 

Xlut  blooms,  as  we  have  indicated,  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  at 
previons  exhibitions  of  the  Society,  but  creoitable  examples  were 
staged  in  all  the  chief  classes.  For  twenty-four  incurved  blooms  in 
the  open  class  four  prizes  were  offered — ^namely,  a  £5  silver  cup  by 
the  Society  as  the  first,  £1  as  the  second,  15«.  as  third,  and  10«.  fouith. 
The  difference  between  the  first  and  second  prizes  in  this  and  several 
other  classes  was  very  disproportioinate.  Five  collections  were  staged, 
all  possessing  more  than  orcUnary  merit.  E.  Sanderson,  Es(i.,  Felix 
Villa,  St.  Mary's  Road,  Willesden,  the  President  of  the  Society,  was 
the  winner  of  the  cup  with  even  and  remarkably  symmetrical  blooms, 
including  the  following  varieties  admirably  represented — Princess 
of  Wales,  Cherub,  Gk>lden  George  Glennj,  Refulgence,  Emily  Dale, 
Nil  Desperandum,  Lftdy  Hardinge,  Abb^  Fas«aelia,  White  Yenus,  St. 
Patrick,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Plenipo,  Yellow  Beverley,  Venus, 
Mrs.   George   Rundle,  Empress   Eugenie,  Ifabella   Bott,    Piincess 


Beatrice,  Mr.  Bnmlees,  John  Salter,  George  Glenny,  Prince  Alfred, 
Mr.  Bunn,  and  Incognito— a  very  good  selection  and  well  sta|[ed.  Mr. 
C.  Gibson,  Morden  Paris,  Mitcham,  followed  very  closely,  his  collec- 
tioA  including  blooms  of  fine  substance  but  not  quite  so  even  gene- 
rally  as  the  first,  though  many  of  the  blooms  were  mudi  larger. 
Among  those  especially  noteworthy  were  Lady  Slade,  Baron  Beust, 
Lady  Talfourd,  Queen  of  England,  and  Golden  Empress  of  India. 
Mr.  E.  Berry,  The  Gardens,  Roehampton  House,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Strong, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  D.  Reid,  Virginia  Water,  were  third  and  fonrth 
respectively  with  neat  and  fresh  blooms.  In  the  same  division  the 
competition  was  extremely  close  in  the  class  for  twelve  incurved 
Uooms,  no  less  than  soven  collections  being  sta^.  The  premier 
award  was  secured  by  Mr.  B.  Berry  with  even  specimens  of  first-rate 
varieties ;  the  remaining  prizes  being  obtained  by  Mr.  C.  Fewell, 

girdener  to  J.  C.  Lanyon,  Esq.,  Birdhurst,  South  Croydon ;  Mr.  J. 
idont,  gardener  to  J.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigite  ; 
and  Mr.  Bones,  gardener  to  David  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Havering  Park, 
Romford.  Seven  exhibitors  also  appeared  with  six  incurved  blooms  j 
Mr.  C.  Berry  taking  the  first  position,  followed  by  Messrs.  Fewell ; 
C.  Herrin,  Cfhalfont  Park  ;  and  A.  Wright,  gardener  to  G.  Brightwen, 
Esq.,  The  Grove,  Great  Stanmore.  Large-flowered  Anemone  varieties 
were  shown  in  haadsome  condition  by  Messrs.  Gibson,  Berry,  and 
Fewell,  who  secured  the  chief  prizes,  while  Anemone  Pompons  were 
equally  well  contributed  by  Messrs.  Batcher  and  Fewell.  In  the  open 
class  ror  twelve  Japanese  varieties  there  was  a  ma^ificent  display, 
the  prises  being  similar  to  those  for  twenty-four  incurved  blooms. 
There  were  nine  collections,  all  con  taming  unusually  fine  blooms,  the 
colours  bright  and  pure  and  the  varieties  well  chosen  ;  indeed  the  class 
was  considered  by  many  judges  to  be  the  best  in  the  Exhibition. 
Mr.  C.  Gibson  soeoeeded  in  obtaining  the  cup  with  beautiful  examples 
of  Fair  Maid  of  Qiiemsey,  Bouquet  Fait,  Fulgore,  Inoomnacable, 
Elaine,  Baronne  de  Praiily,  Grandiflora.  Meg  Merrilees,  Bed  Dragon, 
Oiterion,  Ethel,  and  several  others.  Mr.  G.  Harding,  gardener  to 
J.  1>  Galpin,  Hm.,  Putney  Heath,  followed  veiy  closely  witii  hand- 
sone  blooms.  Messrs.  Mayhood  &,  Son  were  third,  and  Mr.  R.  Strong 
fourth,  exhibitug  very  creditably.  In  the  borough  class  for  twenty- 
fomr  incurved  blooou  the  best  were  from  Mr.  Langdon,  gardener  to 
Messrs.  Mnnroe  k  Adams,  Brook  House,  Clapton ;  Mr.  Martin,  gar- 
dener to  F.  Appleford,  Esq^^The  Cedars,  Woodberry  Down,  and  Mr. 
J.  Holmes,  gardener  to  J.  Hicks,  Esq.,  Manor  Lodge,  Clapton,  taking 
the  second  and  third  prizes  with  neat  blooms.  The  same  exhibitors  with 
Mr.  W.  HoUies  also  carried  off  the  prizes  for  six  and  twelve  incurved 
blooms,  while  Japanese  were  fairly  well  represented  by  B.  Ballan- 
tyne,  Esq.,  linUm  Lodge,  Victoria  Park  Road. 

Fruit  was  staged  in  abundance,  the  Apples  and  Pears  being  par- 
ticularly numerous.  Mr.  J.  Ridout  had  the  best  black  Grapes,  easily 
securing  the  first  prize  with  medium-sued  bunches  of  Black  Alicante 
extremely  well  colour^ ;  Mr.  J.  Wallis,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Sneyd,  Keele  Hall,  Newcastle,  Staffs,  taking  second  with  Gros  Guil- 
laume,  fairly  good  i  Mr.  J.  Goldsmith,  Sandhills,  Bletchingley,  follow- 
ing closely  with  tne  same  varifety.  White  Grapes  were  poor.  Mr. 
Bennett,  Rapky,  sent  some  fine  bunches  of  admirably  finished  Black 
Alicante,  not  for  competition,  which  were  highly  commended.  Dessert 
Apples  were  represented  by  eight  collections,  very  even  and  of  good 
size.  Mr.  Ross,  gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park,  Newbury, 
was  placed  first  with  good  Ribston  Pippins  and  Scarlet  Pearmains 
among  oUiers  j  Mr.  Fanning,  Roehampton,  and  Mr.  Fowle,  gardener 
to  Sir  H.  Mildmay,  Dogmersfleld  Park,  Hants,  taking  the  remaining 
prizes.  A  similar  numMr  of  collections  of  cuHnary  Apples  were  con- 
tributed, also  in  good  condition,  Messrs.  Ross,  Dean,  and  Fowle 
taking  the  prizes  in  the  order  named.  Pears  were  remarkably  large 
and  well  ripened,  the  premier  collection  of  dessert  varieties  from  Mr. 
Fowle  attracting  much  admiration.  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me,  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  Glou  Morcean,  Chaumontel,  Beurr6  Bachelier,  and  Pit- 
maston  Duchess  were  the  varieties,  all  in  grand  form.  Messrs.  Dean 
and  W.  Hall  secured  the  second  and  third  prizes.  In  addition  to  the 
competing  exhibits  Mr.  John  Watkins  of  Hereford  contributed  about 
sixty  varieties  of  Apples,  and  the  General  Horticultural  Company 
(Mr.  John  Wills)  had  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  fine  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  flowers. 

Vegetables  were  shown  in  fine  condition  by  several  exhibitors. 
There  were  seven  collections  in  the  class  for  not  less  than  e^ht 
varieties  of  vegetables,  all  of  which  were  very  creditable.  Mr, 
Austin,  gardener  at  Ashton  Court,  Bristol,  secured  the  premier  award 
with  a  generally  excellent  assortment.  His  best  dishes  were  Orange- 
field  Tomatoes,  Telegraph  Cucumbers,  Tripoli  and  Reading  Onions, 
Carter's  StraUgem  Peas,  Lapstone  Kidney  Potatoes,  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower,  and  Snowball  Turnips.  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Orsett 
Hall  Gardens,  Romford,  followed  very  closely  with  good  examples  of 
Trophy  Tomatoes,  Carter's  Perfection  of  Beets,  Carter's  Jersey  Lily 
Turnips,  Snowflake  and  Beauty  of  Kent  Potatoes,  and  Sutton's  Im- 
proved Reading  Onions.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Herrin 
for  a  very  even  clean  collection.  The  two  Potato  classes  were  well 
filled,  many  of  the  leading  Potato  growers  exhibiting.  Nine  collec- 
tions of  twelve  dishes  were  staged,  and  the  competition  was  very 
close.  Mr.  R.  Dean  obtained  first  honours  with  very  clean  medium- 
sized  examples.  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard  of  Bridge.  Canterbury,  was  an 
excellent  second,  and  Mr.  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens,  was  awarded 
the  third  prize.    'There  were  seven  collections  of  six  varieties,  the 

Srixetakers  being  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard  ;  Mr.  Miller,  pundener  to  the 
iarquis  of  Donegal,  Newbury  j  and  Mr.  R.  Dean. 
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MeBsn.  James  Carter  &  Co.^  London,  exhibited  lar^  heaps  of 
Magnam  Bonum,  Scotch  Champion,  and  a  rerj  great  ranetr  of  other 
Potatoes  in  good  condition;  and  also  a  collection  of  Tegetablet,  which 
included  well-cp)wn  examples  of  Model  Cucamber,  Perfection  Brus- 
sels  Spronts,  Pinesfield  Improved  White  Spanish  Onion,  Perfection  of 
Beets.  Mont  Blanc  Cauliflowers,  and  several  more  of  their  specialities. 
Messn.  Sutton  &.  Sons  brought  fine  heaps  of  their  Magnum  Bonum, 
Beading  Abbej,  Woodstock  Kidnej,  and  Redskin  Floan)all  Potatoes, 
and  a  general  collection  of  leading  varieties,  which  comprised  good 
dishes  of  Pt^le  Blush,  Bed  Fluke,  International,  St.  Patrick,  York- 
shire Hero,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  other  popular  varieties.  Messrs. 
Charles  Lee  &.  Sons,  Hammersmith,  also  exhibited  a  good  collection 
of  Potatoes^  which  included  a  large  neap  of  the  new  Defiance  Seedling. 
Hammersmith  Kidnej,  Wonderful,  Pride  of  America,  Blanchard,  ana 
Late  Rose. 

Among  the  special  exhibits  in  the  central  hall  were  collections  of 
handsome  Pelargonium  blooms  and  Salvias  from  Mr.  H.  Cannell, 
Swanley,  Kent,  that  formed  a  bright  httle  group,  backed  up  with 

Slants  of  the  gn^aceful  Prenantbes  elegantissima.  Mr.  Biggs  of 
ewisham  was  awarded  a  special  prize  for  enormous  dwarf-trained 
specimen  Chrfsanthemums,  fairly  well  flowered  but  rather  coarse ; 
and  Mr.  Peachev^  Stamford  Hill,  sent  blooms  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Angelina,  for  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded,  as  at  Stoke 
Newington.  The  general  arrangements  were  very  satisfactory,  and 
highly  creditable  to  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  the  Secretary,  except  in  the 
system  adopted  of  writing  the  prize  cards  out  after  the  judging,  which, 
as  we  alluded  to  last  year,  caused  considerable  delay. 

CBOTDON. 

This  Society  held  their  fourth  annual  autumn  display  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  last  in  the  small  Public  Hall  In  the  plant  classes 
there  was  a  decided  falling-off,  although  several  of  the  groups  were 
very  attractive.  The  cut-flower  classes  were  above  the  average,  the 
vegetable  and  fruit  very  fine.  Mr.  Gibson,  gardener  to  J.  Wormald, 
Esq.,  Mitcham,  obtained  the  premier  award  for  twelve  incurved  blooms 
and  twelve  Jafianese  blooms.  His  collection  was  very  fine,  some  of 
the  blooms  being  those  he  exhibited  at  the  Aqnarinm  a  few  davs 

Srevious.  Mr.  C.  Welstead,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lodge,  Bramley  Hul, 
[r.  C.  Roffey,  and  Mr.  H.  Bieed  were  among  the  prizetakers  for  groups 
of  Chrysanthemums  ;  while  Mr.  J.  Fewelf,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Lanyon. 
Esq.,  Birdhirst,  was  a  successful  prizetaker  in  a  dozen  classes.  Mr.  C. 
Orchard,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Harris,  Esq.,  Coombe  House,  also  ex- 
hibited very  largely,  and  was  awarded  several  first  prizes ;  Messrs. 
Elsey,  Johnson,  and  Brice  exhibited  well  and  obtained  several  prizes. 
The  arrangements  were  well  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  C.  Roffey,  the  Secretary. 

MAIDSTONE. 

On  Friday  last  the  19th  inst.  this  Society  held  its  annual  Exhibition 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  fruits  in  the  Com  Exchange  of  Maidstone ; 
and  altoough  the  former  were  neither  so  numerous  nor  of  such  qua- 
lity as  mi^ht  have  been  expected  from  the  liberal  prizes  offered,  yet 
the  magnificent  Apples  and  Pears  staged  in  the  fruit  classes  com- 
pensated to  a  great  extent  for  the  deficiency.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  one  of  the  best  districts  of  favoured  Kent  Chrysanthemums,  both 
plants  and  cut  blooms,  should  be  exhibited  in  some  instances  inferior 
to  those  produced  by  such  urban  societies  as  Stoke  Newington  and 
Lambeth,  where  the  members  have  all  the  disadvantages  to  contend 
with  that  a  smoke-laden  atmosphere  can  occasion.  This  is  still 
stranger  when  it  is  considered  the  prizes  offered  at  Maidstone  in  Uio 
chief  classes  far  exceed  those  at  the  majority  of  Chrysanthemum 
exhibitions.  Every  possible  encouragement  was  given  both  to  growers 
in  the  district  and  to  those  of  England  generally,  but  wiUi  com- 
paratively poor  results.  The  reason  for  this  it  is  not  easy  to  discern, 
but  it  certainly  appears  that  in  one  portion  of  the  kingdom  at  least 
this  deservedly  popular  plant  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  merits. 

The  large  half  of  the  Com  Exchange  was  devoted  to  the  Chrys- 
anthemums, and  considering  the  few  entries  tbe  arrangement  was 
all  that  could  be  expected.  Had  there  been  three  times  the  number 
a  much  better  effect  would  have  been  produced,  for  some  difScnlty 
was  evidently  experienced  in  disposing  the  exhioits  so  as  to  occupy 
the  space  at  command,  the  plants  being  arranged  near  the  walls  and 
the  cut  blooms  on  the  lone  central  tab&.  The  principal  of  the  plant 
classes  was  that  for  twelve  large-fiowering  varieties,  in  which  the 
first  prize  was  a  silver  cup,  value  five  guineas,  presented  by  Lord 
Holmesdale.  The  best  collection,  not  only  in  that  class  but  in  the 
whole  Exhibition,  was  from  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Shepherd.  Trottiscliffe 
Rectory,  Maidstone,  and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society,  to  whom 
the  cup  was  awarded.  The  plants  were  healthy,  well  clothed  with 
foliage,  and  bore  numerous  but  rather  small  blooms.  Golden  George 
Glenny  was  a  handsome  specimen,  fairly  well  trained  and  of  good 
size,  the  blooms  being  neatly  formed  and  abundant  Other  note- 
worthy varieties  were  Golden  Christine,  Pink  Venus,  Hereward,  and 
Mrs.  G.  Rundle.  The  second  position  was  accorded  to  plants  from 
H.  A.  Brassey,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  these  also  were  vigorous  and  fresh  but 

Vesta.    T. 

in  rather 

Escj.,  Chart  Sutton,  was  placed  first  with  examples  of  the  Empress  of 
India  bearing  handsome  blooms j  J.  W.  Braddick,  Esq.,  Broughton 
Mount,  and  W.  J.  Newberry  Esq.,  Leeds,  Uking  second  and  third.   Mr. 


Neve  also  had  the  beet  single  specimen— namely,  Mrs.  G.  Rondley 
moderately  well  fiowered.  The  Rev.  C.  W.  Shepherd  exhibited  the 
only  oolleotion  of  six  Japanese  varieties,  and  secured  the  chief  prise 
for  specimens  of  The  Cossack,  Mons.  Lemoine,  Peter  the  Great,  and 
Elaine  flowering  profusely,  the  latter  eepecialiy,  though  the  blooms 
were  not  of  excellent  form. 

But  little  more  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  cut  blooms  than  of  the 
plants,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  first-rate  collection  staged.  The 
class  for  thirty-six  incurved  blooms  was  open  to  all  England,  a  hand- 
some silver  cup  value  ten  £^ineas  constituting  the  first  prise,  £4  the 
second,  and  £2  the  third,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  insoze 
a  large  number  of  entries  and  keen  competition ;  this  was  not  the 
case,  however,  for  only  two  collections  appeared^  and  the  Jnd|;ei 
must  have  had  very  little  difficulty  in  determining  their  relative 
position.  Mr.  J.  HiUier,  Wandsworth,  gained  the  cup  witii  blooms 
of  medium  size,  moderately  good  in  form  and  substance,  but  well 
staged.  Some  of  the  best  in  the  stand  were  Princess  of  Wales, 
Gomen  Empress  of  India,  Nil  Desperandum,  and  Nonpareil.  The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  A.  Warde.  Esq.,  West  Farleigh,  who  had 
rather  irregular  blooms,  though  the  Bundles  were  fine.  C.  N.  Kidd. 
Esq.,  Dartford,  exhibitea  the  finest  of  the  three  collections  of  twenty- 
four  incurved  varieties,  and  easily  secured  the  chief  priie  with  even 
blooms.  Prince  of  Wales  and  Pnnce  Alfred  being  very  well  repre- 
sented. Mr.  Warde  and  Mr.  S.  Davis,  The  Cemetexy,  obtained  the 
other  prizes  with  fairly  good  blooms.  The  same  exhibitors  held 
similar  positions  with  eighteen  blooms.  For  twelve  incurved  varie- 
ties Frecieric  Pine,  Esq^  was  first  with  even  and  good  blooms,  among 
which  Piince  Alfred,  Mx.  Branlees,  and  Lord  Derby  were  parncnlarly 
notable.  J.  P.  Franklyn,  "Esq.,  Maidstone,  and  J.  B.  Green,  Eso., 
Tovil,  were  accorded  e<)ual  thirds.  Mr.  F.  Pine  staged  Uie  only  col- 
lection of  Anemone  vaneties.  and  was  adjudged  the  first  prize ;  some 
of  the  blooms  were  large  and  well  formed,  particularly  Gluck,  Fleur 
de  Marie,  and  Marginatum.  The  same  exhibitor  was  again  first  with 
six  Japanese  blooms,  bright  and  fresh,  followed  by  Mrs.  Stoddart 
Donglas.  Tnnbridge  Wells,  and  Mr.  Warde. 

The  fine-foliage  plante  were  very  useful  in  filling  up  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  unpleasantly  bare  spaces  between  the  Chrys- 
anthemums. Three  yerj  good  collections  were  contributed,  the  one 
for  which  the  premier  prize  was  awarded  being  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Green's 
garden.  The  plants  were  well  grown  and  remarkably  healthy,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  Seafortbia  elegans,  Marmnla  zebrina,  and 
Adiantum  farleyense.  Mr.  H.  A.  Brassey's  specimens  were  very  close 
to  the  first  in  merit,  a  large  example  of  Fittonia  argyronenra  and 
Aiocasia  metallica  were  particularly  fine.  Mr.  F.  Pine  secured  the 
third  position  with  rather  small  specimens. 

The  display  of  Apples  in  that  portion  of  the  building  devoted  to 
the  frait  was  extraordinary,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  at  exhibitions  such 
handsome  examples  as  gained  the  chief  prizes.  Some  good  Pears 
were  also  shown,  but  much  less  numerously,  as  only  two  classes  were 
devoted  to  them.  The  most  important  exhibits  were  in  the  open 
class  for  eighteen  dishes  of  Apples,  distinct  varieties ;  H.  A.  Brassey, 
Esq..  contributing  the  first  prize — a  five-guinea  silver  cup,  and  R. 
Leigo,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  second  and  third  of  two  guineas  and  one 
respectively.  There  were  four  collections  staged,  allposseesing  more 
than  ordinary  merit,  but  that  from  W.  Skinner,  Esq.,  Broughton,  for 
which  the  cup  was  awarded,  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  that 
has  ever  been  staged.  Some  examples  of  Lodding^n  were  mi^nifi- 
cent,  and  measured  14 i  inches  in  circumference.  Warner's  &ng. 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Mere  de  Manage,  and  Bedfordshire  Foundling  were 
also  of  great  size  and  excellent  form.  The  foUowing  varieties,  which 
completed  the  collection,  were  admirably  represented  by  clean  hand- 
some fraits  —  €k>lden  Knob,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Kinr  of  the 
Pippins.  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Wyken  Pippin,  Mannington's  Pearmain, 
Hanwell  Souring,  Blenheim  Pippin  (very  fine).  Winter  Hawthomden, 
Round  Winter  Nonesuch,  Pomeroy,  Tower  oi  Glammis.  and  Ribston 
Pippin.  This  handsome  collection  was  greatly  admired  both  by  the 
pomological  and  general  visitors.  The  second  prize  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  H.  A.  Brassey  for  excellent  Apples,  very  little  inferior  to  the  first ; 
the  following  varieties  being  especially  well  represented  by  hand- 
some specimens — Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Brabant  Belle^enr.  Golden 
Noble,  Small's  Admirable,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Beauty  of  Wilts,  and 
Blenheim  Pippin.  Sir  Francis  Geary.  Bart.,  Oxonhoath,  was  third 
with  large  f  mits  but  rather  green  ;  a  dish  of  fine  New  Hawthomden 
was  noteworthy.  In  the  two  classes  for  dessert  and  culinaTj  Apples 
respectively,  nine  dbhes  of  each,  W.  Robinson,  Esq.,  offered  tbe  chief 
prizes,  some  fine  specimens  being  staged  in  competition.  Mr.  A. 
Warde  had  the  best  collection  of  dessert  varieties,  clean  and  good  in 
form — Keddleston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Melon  Apple,  and  Golden  Russet  were  very  even  and  handsome. 
G.  Edmett,  Esq.,  had  good  Ribston  and  Wyken  Pippins  in  his  second- 
prize  collection ;  L.  Killick,  Esq.,  Langler.  taking  third  with  fine 
Worceste):  Pearmain  among  others.    Mr.  Warde  obtained  a  similar 

eNBition  with  nine  dishes  of  culinary  Apples  of  good  size  and  even— 
anwell  Souring,  Mere  de  Manage,  Belle  Dubois,  and  Loddington 
were  remarkable.  Mr.  Brassey  was  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  Killick  ob- 
tained third  with  specimens  of  Loddington  and  Warner's  King  in  good 
form.  For  three  dishes  of  Applet  Mr.  Brassey  was  first  in  the  dessert 
class  with  Clavgate  Pearmain,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Cox's  Qranse 
Pippin  beantiraily  ripened.  W.  Blest,  Esq.,  Wateringbury.  and  Mr. 
Braddick  follows  with  smallev  but  good  specimens,  Braddick's 
Nonpareil  in  the  last-named  collection  being  excellent.    A.  Tg'»i»«*>^ 
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Esq.,  WeftTering,  wm  the  most  sncoessfiil  exhibitor  in  the  cnlinary 
class,  easily  secaring  the  first  prize  with  handsome  examples  of 
Cellini,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Weayering  Apple.  Mr.  Green  was 
second  with  nearlj  equaUr  good  fmit  Mr.  Braddick  taking  the 
third  position.  Culinary  Pears  were  well  shown  by  G.  Stockdale, 
Esq.,  Wateringbnry,  and  dessert  rarieties  by  Mr.  Braddick,  these 
gentlemen  secaring  the  premier  prixe  in  each  class,  the  latter  staging 
some  rerr  good  specimens  oi  Chanmontel  and  Glon  Mor9eaii. 
Mrs.  Stoddart  Donglas  was  the  principal  exhibitor  of  Grapes,  taking 
first  prize  in  each  class  with  medinm-sized  bunches  of  Black  Alicante 
but  superbly  coloured,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  rather  small  but 
apparently  well  ripened.  Other  moderately  good  Grapes  were  sent 
by  J.  Whatman,  Esq.,  Vinters  ;  J.  Hollingworth,  Esq.,  Turkey  Court ; 
and  Capt.  Brenchlc^.  East  Sutton. 

Among  the  special  exhibits  the  most  remarkable  was  a  collection 
of  Apples  from  Mr.  L.  Eillick,  comprising  160  varieties  all  in  good 
condition,  but  the  Loddington  Seedling  in  the  centre  were  extremely 
fine.  A  special  prize  was  deserredly  awarded  to  Mr.  Killick.  Mr. 
Braddick  sent  a  basket  of  handsome  Pears ;  Messrs.  Thomas  Frost 
and  Sons  had  collections  of  Potatoes  shown  as  grown.  In  the  large 
hall  Herbert  Monckton.  Esq.,  Maidstone,  exhibited  a  basket  of  Tege> 
tables  and  fruits  whicn  were  tastefully  arranged  with  foliage  and 
flowers,  the  dried  silvery  pods  of  Honesty  forming  a  pretty  margin. 
Mr.  S.  Dean  contributed  beautiful  baskets  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
arranged  with  foliage  over  the  handle  and  rising  from  the  centre  of 
the  basket  into  a  hemispherical  mass  of  bright  and  carefully  selected 
colours.    This  was  hisluy  commended  by  the  Judges. 

The  weather  prored  as  favourable  as  could  be  desired,  and  large 
numbers  of  visitors  attended  the  Exhibition,  especially  in  the  evening. 


BOUTHAMPTOK. 


The  autumn  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Victoria 
Skating  Bink  on  the  16th  and  17th  inst,  the  groups  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  plants  completely  filling  the  large  building.  The  cut 
flower  classes  were  also  much  better  than  last  year,  whilst  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  were  most  abundant.  The  whole  of  the  arrangements 
were  most  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  an  energetic  executive  wiUi 
Mr.  Fuidge  as  Secretary. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  a  group  of  plants  Messrs.  Oakley  and 
Watling  were  awarded  the  first  prize,  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Bansom  the 
second,  and  Mr.  E.  Hillier  the  third ;  all  exhibiting  small  but  useful 
specimens.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  gardeners  Mr.  Wills, 
nrdener  to  Mrs.  Pearoe,  The  Firs,  Bassett,  was  a  very  good  first ;  Mr. 
J.  Avms^gardener  to  Mrs.  Eliot:  York,  occupied  the  second  position  ; 
and  Mr.  Hinds,  gardener  to  Lord  Wimbome,  the  third.  For  a  group 
of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  in  a  limited  space  tiiere  were  six  com- 

Sstitors,  the  poet  of  honour  being  obtained  by  Mr.  Allen,  gardener  to 
.  Bailey,  Esq..  Elmfield.  Hill,  Mr.  Wills  being  placed  second,  Mr. 
-  Ayms  tmrd,  and  Mr.  T.  Osborne,  gardener  to  J.  Bnchan,  Esq.,  Wilton 
Blouse,  fourth,  all  exhibiting  weU.  For  twelve  and  six  plants  and  six 
Japanese  plants  grown  on  single  steins  there  was  a  spirited  com- 
petition between  Messrs.  Wills,  Avms.  Allen,  Osborne,  and  Thomas, 
who  secured  the  principal  prizes.  The  plants  exhibited  were  not  tramed 
with  that  uniformity  customary  at  the  London  shows,  neither  could 
the  flowers  in  all  cases  be  said  to  be  of  such  excellence,  still  the 
majority  were  very  showy  and  attractive. 

-In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms,  sixteen  incurved  and 
eight  Japanese,  the  back  row  to  be  Jamtnese,  there  were  six  collec- 
tions staged,  the  premier  award  of  the  Exhibition  going  to  Mr.  Moly- 
neux,  gudener  to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore  ^rk.  Bishop's 
Waltham,  for  a  collection  that  we  have  only  seen  surpassed  this 
season  by  Mr.  Tnnnington  at  the  Kingston  Exhibition  for  the  chal- 
lenge vase.  Mr.  Molyneux's  blooms  were  large,  fresh,  and  of  that 
beautiful  globose  form  that  is  so  desired  in  a  good  incurved  flower. 
Mr.  Wills  was  a  very  good  second,  Mr.  Moorman  third,  and  Mr. 
Stillaway,  gardener  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Earl  Cairns,  Bournemouth, 
fourth.  In  the  other  classes  Messrs.  Molynenx,  Wills,  and  Moorman 
were  the  chief  prizetakem. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  plentiful ;  several  fine  stands  of  Grapes 
were  staged :  the  Apples  and  Pears  not  only  large  but  highly  oolourod. 
Poinsettms,  Primulas,  and  Cyclamens  were  all  well  represented.  It 
was,  collectively,  a  very  fine  show,  and  combined  as  it  was  with 
an  exhibition  of  British  and  foreicfn  cage  birds,  attracted  a  large 
number  of  visitors. 

TUNBBIDOB  WELLS. 

Under  most  unfavourable  circumstances  as  regards  the  weather  this 
Society's  annual  Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  plants,  and  fruit 
was  opened  on  Thursday,  the  18th  inst.,  in  the  handsome  hall  near 
the  station.  Snow  was  falling  nearly  the  whole  of  the  afternoon, 
consequenUr  deterring  a  large  nnmb^  of  persons  from  visiting  the 
Show,  but  fortunately  the  weather  provea  remarkably  fine  on  the 
following  day.  The  display  of  Cfarysanthemnms  was  one  of  the 
lareest  held  this  year,  the  specimen  plants,  particularly  the  dwarf- 
traced  Pompons,  being  excellent ;  but  the  cut  blooms,  though  nume- 
rous and  neat,  were  sl^^htly  deficient  in  size  and  substance  in  the 
majority  of  the  collections.  Provision  was  made  for  the  exhibition  of 
miscellaneous  plants,  and  those  for  table  decoration  were  very  well 
represented ;  but  the  fruit  was  the  chief  feature  of  the  Exhibition 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  Apples  being  staged  in  most  satis- 
factory condition.  The  schedule  contained  no  less  than  sixty-three 
classes  in  three  divisions — A,  open  to  all  exhibitors  in  East  Kent  and 


Mid-Sussex ;  B,  for  gentlemen's  gardeners  and  amateurs  within  a 
radius  of  fourteen  miles  of  Tunbridge  Wells ;  C,  for  those  within  an 
eight-mile  radius  of  this  town ;  and  D,  devoted  to  fruit  classes  similar 
to  division  A.  The  prizes  were  not  of  high  amount,  the  majority 
ranging  between  10«.  and  2t.,  and  yet  the  entries  were  numerous,  as 
they  often  are  where  many  small  prizes  are  offered  instead  of  a  few 
large  ones.  It  is  scarcely  necessa^  to  add  that  nnder  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  K  Charlton,  the  general  arrangements 
were  highly  satisfactory. 

Among  specimen  Chrysanthemum  plants  one  of  the  most  important 
classes  was  that  for  a  group  of  eight  arranged  for  effect,  the  style  of 
training  not  being  stipulated  but  left  to  the  exhibitor.  The  chief 
prize  in  the  class  was  a  silver  cup,  value  three  guineas,  offered  by 
the  tradesmen  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  formed,  of  course,  the  coveted 
object  of  the  competitors,  though  the  second  and  third  prizes  were 
£2  and  £1  each  respectively — with  the  exception  of  one  other  class 
the  highest  offered.  There  were  four  entries,  the  plants  constituting 
bright  and  effective  groups  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  at  one  side  ox 
the  spacious  and  handsome  hall  which  the  Society  is  so  fortunate  in 
obtaining.  Mr.  F.  Early,  gardener  to  G.  A.  Brituin,  Esq.,  Femdale 
Park,  succeeded  in  winning  the  cup  with  vigorous  dwarf  and  pyramid 
and  standard  specimens,  both  foliage  and  blooms  of  which  were 
excellent.  They  were  tastefully  and  effectively  arranged ;  the  most 
noteworthjT  varieties  being  Peter  the  Great,  Magnum  Bonom^  Dr. 
Sharpe,  Pnnce  of  Wales,  and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  all  exceedmgly 
well  flowered.  The  second  position  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Adams, 
g^ardener  to  T.  Grant,  Esq.,  for  smaller  specimens,  but  indicating 
similarly  good  culture.  Mr.  J.  Allan,  ganlener  to  Lady  G.  Field, 
Ashurst  Park,  followed  with  bright  ana  healthy  examples,  but  rather 
deficient  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  blooms.  The  correspond- 
ing class  in  division  B  was  alBO  for  eight  specimens,  a  silver  cup  of 
e^ual  value  to  that  Already  noticed  being  given  by  the  ladies  of  the 
district  as  a  first  prize,  lliis.  although  restricted  to  fewer  growers, 
was  also  well  competed  for,  tkree  attractive  groups  extending  nearly 
half  the  length  of  the  hall  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  thus  corre- 

rdingwith  those  in  the  first  class.  Mr.  J.  Wilkins,  gardener  to 
S.  Williams,  Shirley  Hall,  Luip^n,  contributed  the  best  collec- 
tion, including  plants  in  a  snrprismgly  vigorous  state,  the  foliage 
excellent  and  tne  fiowers  of  good  form ;  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Fulton,  and 
Mrs.  G.  Bundle  were  the  most  noteworthy.  Mr.  B.  Beilby,  gardener 
to  W.  H.  Tindall,  Esq.,  Hollyshaw,  Camden  Park,  was  second  with 
less  luxuriant  but  neat  and  prof usdy  flowered  specimens.  The  third 
position  was  accorded  to  Mr.  J.  Nutting,  gardener  to  Col.  Bamsden, 
Ashurst.  for  rather  small  plants,  among  which  was,  however^an 
admirable  specimen  of  the  oright  and  effective  variety  Bob.  The 
entries  in  the  class  for  six  dwairf-trained  large-flowered  varieties  con- 
stituted an  imposing  bank  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  serving  well  to 
balance  the  Pompon  specimens  at  the  opposite  end.  The  premier 
award  was  secured  by  Mr.  Early  with  well-grown,  handsome,  and 
profusely  flowered  specimens  of  Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Haliburton, 
Baron  Beust,  Golden  George  Glcnny,  and  Mr.  G.  Bundle,  all  very 
even  and  cleverly  trained.  Mr.  John  Charlton,  Summer  Yale  Nursery, 
was  a  very  close  second,  the  blooms  large  and  of  gpod  shape,  and  the 
plants  vigorous,  though  the  stakes  employed  in  training  were  slightly 
too  prominent.  Mr.  Wilkins  took  tne  third  place  with  neat  and 
healtny  plants,  but  bearing  comparatively  few  blooms .  The  Pompons 
were  remarkable  for  their  great  size  generally  and  the  abundance  of 
their  blooms.  Those  opposite  to  the  incurved  were  particularly  flne, 
and  Mr.  John  Charlton  well  deserved  the  flrst  prize  he  obtained  for 
six  large  and  handsome  specimens,  of  which  President  Decaisne,  Cedo 
Nulli,  Fanny,  Calliope,  and  Mr.  Astie  were  excellent  in  every  respect. 
Many  other  admiraDle  collections  were  stag^.  the  principal  prize- 
takers  being  Messrs.  Beilb:^)  Early,  Mitting,  and  WUkins.  The  total 
number  of  specimens  exhibited  exceeded  two  hundred — sufBcient  to 
occupy  considerable  space,  and  in  a  less  commodious  building  conld 
not  have  appeared  to  nearly  so  much  advantage. 

Cut  blooms  were  numerously  represented,  but  in  manjr  of  the  col- 
lections there  was  plenty  of  room  for  improvement:  indeed  some 
were  %  long  way  uom  the  exhibition  standard.     However,  those 
accorded  the  chief  honours  in  the  claoses  were  in  several  instances 
marked  by  more  than  ordinary  merit.    The  best  twenty-four  incurved 
blooms  in  division  A  were  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Allan  ;  they  were  even, 
fresh,  and  moderately  good  in  substance,  especially  Cannell's  Bronze, 
Bev.  J.  Bix,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Guernsey  Nugget.    Mr.  John 
Charlton's  second-prize  blooms  were  smaller,  but  neater  and  very 
clean.    The  B  class  for  twenty-four  incurved  was  not  very  well  filled ; 
Mr.  A.  Henderson,  gardener  to  J.  Deacon,  Esq.,  Mabledon  Park, 
taking  the  chief  prize  for  fairly  good  blooms,  among  which  Barbara 
was  especially  worthy  of  notice.    In  the  open  class  for  twelve  of  the 
same  section  Mr.  Charlton  won  with  medium-sized  blooms,  but  of 
excellent  form.    Queen  of  England,  Antonelli,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Golden 
George  Glenny.  Bev.  J.  Dix,  and  Lady  Hardinge  were  the  best  in  the 
stand.     Mr.  w.  Cornwall,  gardener  to  F.  Bnrchard,  Esq.,  Hoisted 
Place,  XTckfield,  and  Mr.  Early  followed  with  fair  collections.    Mr. 
J.  Charlton  was  again  in  the  chief  position  with  twelve  Japanese, 
his  blooms  possessing  a  creditable  freshness  and  purity  of  colour. 
Bismarck,  (Garnet,  Stmtnm,  Mons.  Charles  Hubert,  and  Bed  Gauntlet 
were  also  of  good  size.    Mr.  Early  w^  in  this  case  a  close  second, 
but  the  varieties  were  not  quite  so  distinct  or  well  chosen.    Mr.  Allan 
was  a  good  third  with  neat  blooms.    Japanese  were  weU  represented 
in  two  other  classes.  Mr.  G.  Ware,  gardener  to  Miss  Morgan,  Haagecs* 


bill  Park,  Uestn.  Allan  and  Eulf ,  being  the  piiieUksn.  Kr.  Ware 
bUo  staged  two  buidBOme  collcctioni  of  Anemoae  Pompoiu-^aamelj, 
bii  uid  twelve,  and  obtained  the  principal  priie  in  each  cIub  wiih 
fine  eiampln  of  Calliope,  Mr.  Astie,  Antooiaa,  Madame  Montelf,  Un. 
Wtdcu,  BoeB  Uargatet,  and  Begalne. 

Sereral  claaeea  were  deroted  to  inch  planli  at  PrimuUa,  table 
planU,  EpiphjllnmB,  Ganens,  Ac,  ia  all  of  irhich  there  were  note- 
worthr  Bpecimena  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  o(  all  were  the  plants 
of  QesDera  lebrina,  for  which  Ur.  D.  Bacbaoan,  gardener  to  Dr. 
Bifmens,  Bherwood  Park,  obtained  the  firat  prke.  Thej  were  in 
nncouHDonly  ligoroni  health,  the  foliage  large  and  richly  eolonted, 
while  the;  were  Sowering  moat  profaaelj,  forming  a  really  bandaome 
group.  Bome  of  the  Frimnlae  were  also  well  flowered,  particularly 
tboae  from  Ueeara.  Beitby  and  Henderson.  The  bnt  eii  table  plants 
were  contribQted  by  Mr.  G.  Goldamith.  gardener  to  P.  C.  Hardwioke, 


colonred  fruits  of  Ribaton  Pippin,  Blenheim,  and  Gulden  EinEamong 
others.  Messrs.  Goldsmith  and  Allan  followed  cloeely.  Mr.  Hender- 
son held  a  similar  position  in  the  correaponding  class  for  culinary 
Apples,  staRing  Northern  and  Yorkshire  Greenings  in  excellent 
style,  Ur.  Goldsmith  and  Ur.  £.  Usher,  ([ardaDer  to  Un.  Foster, 
Bojne  KoQSc,  securing  the  remaining  pruea.  Of  the  classes  for 
threes  and  single  dishes  it  is  not  necessarj  to  speak  in  detail,  but  the 


increased  in  Talne. 


bekntifnl  aaaembly  rooms  of  the  Castle  Hotel,  in  wbich  the 

exhibits  were  so  taatefnll;  arranged,  are  admirably  adapted  to  displays 
of  thia  character,  the  aucceeafal  diepoaitian  of  varied  plants  and 
flowen  being  coiudderably  facilitated  by  harmonioas  surronndingg. 
Graa^  ol  miacellaaeoas  plants,  Qhrjsanthemnms  predominating, 
fomung  fine  masses  of  colour  at  the  aides  of  tbe  rooms,  wreeablj 
lelieTed  by  gracefnl  Palms  and  Ferns,  while  long  tables  bore  the 
nomeroos  collections  of  cnt  blooms.  Fruit  was  well  lepreaented, 
Appla  espeoialty  ;  Pears  being  shown  in  fair  condition.  Vegetables 
ware  good,  table  decorations  attractive,  and  the  miscellaneons  exbibita 
both  abnndant  and  of  excellent  qoali^.  Altogether  the  second 
antamti  £ihibition  of  the  Society  was  a  dooided  sucous,  and  the 
Committee  with  their  able  SecreUry   Ur.  Albert  Chancellor 


The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  formed  tbe  chief  feature  of  die 
display  in  the  larger  of  tbe  two  apartments,  eiRbt  exhibitors  oom- 
peting.  Ur.  G.  Harding,  gardener  to  J.  D.  Qalpio,  Esq.,  Fntaey, 
secured  the  principal  award  with  healthy  Tigorous  apecdmena  bearing 


nntisBally  haadsome  blooms ;  Ura.  Beokford,  Orford  Eonee,  Hani, 
and  Captain  Webb,  Biverside,  Twickenham,  obtaining  the  aeoond  aud 
third  places  with  similarly  attractive  groups.     Mr.  B,  Beckett,  gai^ 


dener  to  J.  F.  Currie,  Eeq.,  Sandown  House,  I 

specimen  planta,  and  many  other  fine  colleclioun  »iic  huiuiuulm. 
Tlie  cut  blooms  were  generally  of  good  substance,  clean,  well  formad, 
and  nameroos.  The  collectioo  of  eicbteen  incurred  rarieUe*  were 
excellent  ;Ur.H.  West,  gardener  to  H.  Ho'kina,  Esq., Patn^,s 
the  fineet  examples  i  but  the  class  for  ■      '         ""  ' 


W.  H.  Strong,  earden 


e  incurred  waa  by  tar  the 
mpetitora,  all  eihibidng  well.    Mr, 
to  Mrs.  D.  Rcid  Virginia  Watr ' 


exhibits  were  the  following— From  Mr.  Early,  a  large  and  handsome 
Bpecimen  of  Chrysanthemnm  Peter  the  Great,  dwarf-trained,  more 
than  i  feet  in  diameter,  and  bearing  neatly  two  hundred  fine  blooms  ; 
tbe  training  waa  excellent,  and  the  plant  was  greatly  admired.  From 
Mr.  B.  Cannell  flowers  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Primulas,  Tery 
bright  and  attractive.  But  tbe  mostcbarmiit^of  all  the  miscellaneous 
exhibits  waa  a  group  of  Calantbes  and  Sonenla  Hendersoni  from  Vi. 
W.  Miles,  gardener  to  D.  Harria,  Esq.,  Lamberhnret.  The  Calanthea 
were  flowering  very  freely,  bnt  the  chief  feature  of  the  group  was 
the  Sonerila.  Tbe  plants  were  of  variona  siies.but  tbe  majority  were 
in  60-Biie  pota  and  in  admirable  condition  for  decorative  pnrpDaes, 
tbe  peculiar  ail  very -spotted  foliage  and  abundant  rosy  flowers  being 
remarkably  handsome.  Bome  baudaome  apecimena  of  Poinsettia 
puloberrima  major  were  exhibited  by  Mr,  J.  Charlton  ;  tbey  were  in 
C-inch  pots,  very  compact  in  habit,  branohing.  and  bearing  several 
targe  beads  of  bracta,  which  possessed  somewhat  of  a  roay  tinge. 
This  variety  is  admirable  for  decorative  pnrpofiea,  al  it  is  aurprisingly 

Fruit  was  very  abundant  and  good,  about  E30  dishes  bein^  staged, 
and  the  display  of  Applea  and  fears  waa  surprising,  a  wide  table 
stretching  half  tbe  length  of  the  hall  being  entirely  occupied  with 
the  entries  in  those  clasnes.  For  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  o[ 
fruits  only  two  competitors  appeared,  the  first  prize  being  secured  by 
Mr.  Henderson  with  excellent  Grapes,  Pears,  and  Apples,  Of  tbe 
first-named  the  Black  Alicante  were  notable  for  their  well-fioisbed 
appearance ;  while  the  Beurrf  Biel  and  Glon  Uorteau  Fears,  with 
King  of  tbe  Pippins,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  were 
of  good  size  and  colour.  Hi.  J.  Allan  was  second  with  clean  well- 
grown  fruits,  one  bunch  of  Qros  Colman  Qrapes  being  well  finished 
and  large.  The  beat  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  were  the  finely 
coloured  Black  Alicantes  from  Mr.  A.  Bashford,  gardener  to  Hrs. 
Stoddard  Douglas,  Cbitston  Hoose ;  Messrs.  Allan  and  Henderaon 
following  with  smaller  buucbes  and  berries.  Mr.  W.  Johnston,  gar- 
dener to  the  Marcbionees  Camden,  Bayham  Abbey,  won  the  premier 
Ciie  for  white  Grapes  with  three  good  bunches  of  well-ripened 
uacat  of  Alexandria.  In  the  class  for  six  diabes  of  dessert  Pears 
there  were  six  eibibiton,  Ur.  Goldsmith  being  placed  first  with  fine 
fruits  of  Bearr^  Diel,  Benrrd  d'Amanlis,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and 


Coombe  End,  Kingston.  Japanese  varietiea  constituted  a  grand  dia- 
play,  tbe  best  collection  of  twenty-four  Iteing  from  Messra.  Be<^ett, 
Strong,  and  J.  W.  Uoorman.  gardener  to  Misa  Christy,  Coombe  Back, 
Kingaton,  all  exhibiting  handsome  and  brightly  colonred  blooms  itij 
close  in  merit.  Twelve  Japanese  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Hill,  who 
also  had  the  finest  stand  of  Anemone  varietiea. 

There  were  eighteen  entries  in  the  clars  for  fonr  disbes  of  Applta, 
Mr.  W.  Fanning,  The  Convent,  Boebampton,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Singhoni 
taking  tbe  chief  prizes  with  fine  apecimena.  Feara  were  not  M> 
numereua  nor  so  good  ;  bnt  collectiona  of  fruit  and  Gtapea  were  well 
shown  by  Mr,  Hudson,  gardener  to  A.  J.  AlkinB00,E9q.,GunneTsbuty 
Honse,  and  Mr,  W.  Batea,  gardener  to  J.  £.  Meek,  Esq.,  Fonlett 
Lodge,  Twickenham.     The  competition   for  the  apecial  prixea  was 


generally  good,  and  the  miscelhuieous 

Diiring  the  afternoon  of  the  opening  day  a  large  a_ .  _ 

— 11,  J  .  IT  I.  u    rfriiiQ^gj  Mary  alio  honouring  the 


^  afternoon  of  the  < 

upany  asssembled ;   H.II.H. 
Society  by  visiting  the  Exhibition. 


n  g  day  a  large  and  aristocratic 


o  to  be  well  satisfied  with  tlie  results  of  tl 


reSorta.    Tbe/ollow- 


Thb  tmol  Dtonthly  dinner  of  the  Hobticdltukal  Club  look 
place  at  the  Club  Eonte,  Aroudel  Street,  Strand,  on  Tuesday,  the 
16th.  There  waa  a  large  attendance  of  raenibera.  Tbe  ft^owing 
haveTecenUy  been  elected  nemben: — TbowaaB.HeywDod,  Baq., 
Reigate  ;  J.  Adams,  Esq.,  Tavistock  Street ;  C.  F.  Here,  Esq.,  Eol- 
den,  Bcckenbam ;  and  E.  Badger,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

A  COBBBSFOHDENT  Mnda  tu  the  following  note — "  Hw 

recently  formed  FiHeBtin  Fabk  akd  Dwtsict  Avatxub 
CHBYSAMTHEMnii  SociETT  held  its  first  Minaal  Exhibition  at 
the  Eolloway  Hall  on  16th  and  ITth  iott.  The  Society  baa  b^m 
in  a  small  way,  bnt  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
derelope  and  iDoreaae  largely  in  importance  in  the  coone  of  a 
few  teasons.'  As  it  is,  the  Show  reSected  great  credit  opon  the 
Committee  and  the  indefatigable  B  onoiary  Bccrefaiy .  The  exhibits 
weie  arranged  in  the  small  hall ;  bnt  il  the  Bociety  meet  witb 
the  enconrigement  and  support  it  deserves  and  Die  Committee 
anticipate,  the  large  hall  may  possibly  be  utilised  in  future  yeaia. 
In  several  inrtanoea  the  plants  were  very  fine,  and  the  cat  Bowen 
contributed  by  Ur.  Cochrane,  3aperinleudeut  of  Finshnry  Parte, 
were  also  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  eSectire  deeoiations  of  the 
hall  were  supplied  from  the  sstabliBbment  of  Messrs.  Cntbnsh  and  ' 
Bon  of  Higbgste ;  andUr.  Eoweeof  B1ackttockBoad,DDner7man, 
exhibited  some  plants,  hot  tbey  were  not  for  competition.  MeHis. 
Bnndell,  Charlett,  and  Boyd  were  tbe  chid  priietakers." 

The  cut  flowen  of  Salvias  staged  by  Hi.  H.  Cannell  of 

6wanlt7  at  the  Boyal  Hortienltural  Society's  last  meeting,  and  at 
the  Bojal  Aqnarinm  on  the  following  day,  attracted  the  attention 
of  many  vkitois,  who  were  apparently  muMqnainted  with  tbe 
bean^  of  some  species  and  varieties  at  this  dull  season,  Bnt  if  k 
few  flowen  weie  saffioient  to  awaken  so  modi  ftdmiiatioo.  It  can 
readily  be  imagined  that  a  house  100  feet  long  fnll  of  Salriaa  at 
such  briUiantly-colonred  forms  as  Pitcberi,  cpkBdens  Bmanti, 


Betheli,  paendo-ooocineft,  and  HoveTi,  most  be  simply  unique. 
Tet  at  Swanley  there  is  a  boose  of  tbe  dimensions  named  devoted 
entirely  to  these  charming  plants,  all  in  pots,  yigorons,  and  pro- 
foselj  flowered.  The  first  three,  for  which  certificates  were 
awarded  at  Kensington,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended. 

— *  Like  many  of  its  allies,  such  as  the  Melastomas,  the 
Bertolonias,  and  the  Lasiandras,  we  have  in  the  Sonerilas 
charming  plants  for  decorative  purposes,  some  combining  pretty 
flowers  with  a  corresponding  attractiveness  of  foliage,  the  latter 
being  by  far  the  most  durable  portion  of  the  plant's  beanly,  as 
the  flowers  in  many  are  rather  fleeting.  There  are  several  species 
and  varieties  of  Sonerila  in  cultivation,  but  none  can  snrpasi 
S.  Hendersoni  when  In  such  fine  condition  as  it  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Miles  at  the  recent  Tunbridge  Wells  Exhibition.  Some  of 
the  plants  were  in  48  and  32-«ised  pots,  forming  bushy  profnsdy 
flowered  specimens,  but  the  majority  weie  in  60-siae  pots,  neat, 
little,  extremely  useful  plants.  The  peculiarly  silvery  mottled 
and  spotted  leaves  constituted  a  natural  and  admirable  baek- 
ground  to  the  abundant  clusters  of  rosy-tinted  flowers,  and  ren- 
dered the  collection  in  which  they  were  included  the  admiration 
of  all  the  visitors.  Other  and  similarly  attractive  forms  are 
S.  margaritacea  and  8.  picturata  that  differ  from  the  one  noted 
above  in  the  colour  and  markings  of  their  foliage. 

Anotheb  feature  at  the  same  Exhibition  was  the  planta 


of  Gesnbra  zebbiha  sent  by  Dr.  Siemens*  gardener,  Mr.  D. 
Buchanan,  and  for  which  the  flrst  prise  was  awarded  in  the  class. 
These  well  indicated  the  great  decorati^  value  of  a  generally 
appreciated  plant  that  is,  howef«r^  rarely  seen  in  such  perfection. 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  evidentiy  given  it  exactly  the  tieatment  it 
requires,  for  more  compact  speeimeoi,  with  more  ridily-coloured 
foliage  and  a  greater  profusion  of  bloom  in  48  and  32>^aed  pots, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain.  Qesnerasebrina  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  genus,  for  it  snceeeds  under  cooler 
treatment  than  the  majority,  producing  its  brilliacnt  flowers  &eely 
at  a  time  of  year  when  it  is  not  easy  to  w^ffhitaJn  an  effective 
floral  display.  But  were  the  deeply  coloured  foliage  its  only 
recommendation  it  T70uld  still  amply  repay  the  grower  for  the 
moderate  care  needed  to  have  it  in  satisfactory  condition. 

There  was  still  another  group  at  Tunbridge  deserving  of 


note— namely,  the  plants  of  Poiksettia  pulohebbima  majob 
contributed  by  Mr.  John  Charlton  of  the  Summer  Vale  Nurseries. 
This  variety  of  a  plant  that  is  too  well  known  and  valued  to 
require  comment,  differs  chiefly  from  the  type  in  its  compact 
branching  habit,  the  larger  heads  of  bracts,  and  the  tinge  of 
crimson  which  pervades  the  latter.  This  difference  of  hue  is  very 
noticeable  when  the  plants  are  in  a  bright  light.  The  specimens 
sent  by  Mr.  Charlton  were  also  remarkable  for  the  comparatively 
small  pots  they  were  in,  none  exceeding  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
yet  the  plants  were  as  compact  and  healthy  as  could  be  desired. 
A  few  dozens  such  plants  would  prove  of  inestimable  value  in 
many  gardens  during  November  and  December. 

The   Exhibition    of   Chbysanthemums    in   Fiks- 

BUBT  Pabk  still  continues,  and  the  blooms  have  considerably 
improved  in  size  and  quality.  The  Show  being  open  on  Sundays 
is  visited  by  numbers  of  persons,  and  from  the  many  varieties 
represented  it  affords  intending  growers  a  good  opportunity  of 
making  a  selection. 

In  connection  with  the  Intebnational  Hobticultubal 

Exhibition  proposed  to  take  place  at  Manchester  in  1881,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the;.Town  Hall  of  that  city  on  the  16th  inst, 
the  Mayor  presiding.  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  said  he  had  received  a 
telegram  from  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  at  Balmoral,  stating  that 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  would  patronise  the  proposed  International 
Exhibition  in  the  same  manner  as  in  1873.    The  subscriptions 


promised  up  to  date  were  aa  follow : — Hot  Majesty  the  Qneen, 
£25 ;  Lord  Derby,  £100 ;  General  Horticultural  Company 
(Limited),  100  guineas  in  special  prizes ;  Lord  Bgerton,  Lord 
Wilton,  Sir  Humphrey  de  Trafford,  and  Mr.  John  Eylands,  £60 
each ;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Broome,  £25  each  ;  Mr.  Hugh  Mason,  M.P.,  £20  ; 
the  Trustees  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  £20 ;  and  smaller 
subscriptions  amounting  to  £200,  making  a  total  of  £800,  which 
was  increased  to  about  £1000  before  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
A  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  Mayor  to  accept  the 
chairmanship  of  the  General  Committee,  to  which  he  consented. 
An  Executive  Committee  was  appointed,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  to  appeal  to  the  residents  of  Manchester  for  the  necessary 
st^criptions,  and  that  any  balance  shall  be  applied  to  rebuilding 
the  f^Msa  houses  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Old  lYafford. 

A  cx>BBESPONDENT  writes  to  US  as  follows  on  the  fbost 

nr  Lamcashibe  : — "  Winter  appears  to  have  set-in  in  this  county 
la.  a  decided  manner.  For  several  nights  the  mercury  of  the 
thermometer  has  fallen  from  10°  to  14°  below  the  freezing  point, 
and  hat  only  risen  a  few  degrees  during  the  day.  The  ground  is 
covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches,  and  the  trees 
glitter  with  innumerable  ciystals,  fogs  having  prevailed  during 
the  fkost  with  but  little  sun.  All  ordinary  gardening  operations 
are  suspended.** 

"A  VisrroB  "  describes  Mrs.  Heywood's  laige  consebva- 

tobt  at  Nobbis  Gbeen,  near  Liverpool,  as  a  "  blaze  of  beauty.** 
Even  the  Chrysanthemums,  effective  as  they  are,  are  quite  eclipsed 
in  brilliancy  by  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums  Vesuvius,  Wonderful,  and 
some  others  of  various  sizes  that  are  flowering  as  profusely  as  in 
summer,  and  promise  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period.  These, 
with  Celosias,  Primulas,  Boman  Hyacinths,  Ericas,  Cyclamens, 
Mignonette,  Cannas,  Solanums,  and  others,  with  a  margin  of 
Isolepis,  produce  a  beautiful  display.  The  many  hundreds  of 
flowers  am  seen  to  the  greater  advantage  in  contrast  with  the 
splendid  specimen  Camellias  that  occupy  the  central  borders,  and 
are  in  snytrb  condition  both  as  regards  the  healthiness  of  the 
foliage  and  the  number  of  buds. 

A  PLAKT,  or  rather  small  tree,  of  Luculia  obatissiMA 

im  the  structure  demands  special  mention.  This  was  planted 
about  four  years  ago  in  the  conservatory  border,  and  allowed  to 
follow  its  naCund  habit  It  is  now  covered  with  numerous  trusses 
of  flowers,  some  of  them  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  These  have 
been  produced  oontinuouriy  since  September,  and  the  plant  will 
remain  a  striking  feature  of  the  structure,  which  it  fills  with* 
fragrance,  tor  some  weeks  to  come.  The  condition  of  the  plants 
and  the  arrangement  are  sufficient  evidence  of  Mr.  Bardney*8 
dull  and  good  taste. 

One  of  the  finest  green  Hollies  that  can  be  grown  in 

suburban,  or,  indeed,  in  any  gardens,  is  Ilex  Hodginsii.  We 
have  recently  been  inspecting  the  shrubs  in  a  garden  where  smoke 
and  sulphurous  vapours  prevail,  and  no  varieties  of  Holly  can 
exist  except  the  one  named,  which  grows  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom, its  large  glossy  leaves  shining  conspicuously  amongst  many 
other  shrubs  that  are  dead  or  dying  in  tbe  borders.  This  fine 
Holly  ought  to  be  largely  grown  in  smoky  districts. 


ANTHURIUM  ANDREANUM. 

This  handsome  plant  has  received  considerable  attention  during 
the  last  few  months,  and  we  have  had  so  many  inquiries  respecting 
it  that  tbe  accompany ing  woodcut,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  General  Horticultural  Company,  will  no  doubt  be  welcomed 
by  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  plant 
itself.  The  engraving  well  indicates  the  general  chanicter  of  the 
plant,  and  scarcely  needs  any  description,  except  in  stating  that 
the  colour  of  the  large  strangely  corrugated  spathe  is  a  most  bril- 
liant scarlet,  the  surface  being  smooth  and  fining.  Like  the 
useful  and  attractive  Anthnrium  Schertaerianum  this  speoiea  is 


not  of  difficult  culture,  bnt  the  plwita  miut  attaia  %  modemte  sice 
before  tlie;  irill  produce  lu^e  and  «atiEfactoiy  spather, 

Itiianatire  of  New  Grenada,  where  M.Andrf  found  it  growing 
both  upcni  the  brancbei  ol  trees,  particularl?  on  Ficua  ela«tica, 

:^'S°£'S"S«^°SVb°„?Vhri,'SS"S£i°;;    ™e  magnum  mmu  potato  and.™  raiser. 

both  in  Belgiam  and  England.    The  Sret  plant  shown  in  this  " '  

eoanttj  was  sabmitted  to  Uie  attentioD  of  the  Rojal  Uorticoltnral 


Ftg.  8«.-, 

vigour  has  enabled  them  to  rasiEt  the  diseate  that  haa  been  bo  food.    An  historical  iefetenc«  to  one  Potato  and  its  raiier  baTing 

prevalent  during  ths  paat  inclement  seasona  in  a  remarlcable  been  given  on  pages  440  and  441,  we  now  give  the  same  pn>- 

manner.    These  varieties  have  not  onl;  attracted  much  attention  minence  to  the  other.      The  following  letter,   written  bj   the 

in  different  ways  and  from  Tariona  canses,  but  they  have  proved  raiser  of  the  Ma^um  Bonum,  tells  the  atorj  of  a  life  that  will 

of  real  luefulneas ;   for  in  not  a  few  instances,  when  all  other  not  be  uninteresting,  and  the  historr  ot  a  Potato  that  has  proved 

varietiee  snecnmbed  to  the  mnrrain,  Iheee  remained  ptacticall;  its  worth  both  for  exhibition  and  cnlinaiy  pnrpoaes  : — 

nnicethed,  and  afforded  valnable  and,  in  many  cases,  excellent  "  I  was  bom  at  Tuckton,  a  village  abont  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
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Chriitchoroli  in  HampBhire,  on  the  lat  of  May,  1826.  My  fattier 
vu  a  farm  Uboai«r.  At  tbe  age  of  n[ne  years  1  was  sent  to 
work  on  It  farm  in  the  neighboarirg  Tillage  of  Iford,  at  1*.  6d. 
per  week.  I  had  had  but  little  education,  and  had  nerer  taken 
a  pen  in  my  band.  When  I  was  twelre  years  of  age  my  parenta 
mored  to  the  east  end  ot  Christchnrch,  and  I  then  went  into  the 
aervice  of  a  medical  man  to  look  after  hii  pony  and  to  work  in 
the  garden.  After  tbia  my  father,  who  liked  gardening,  was 
taken  on  as  an  under  gardener  nt  Sir  George  Eoae's,  BaodhillB, 
Modeford,  and  I  went  into  tbe  employ  of  Mr,  Wm.  Orchard,  a 
market   gardener  At  Christchurch.     Altbongh  the  wages  were 


aroall  I  remember  with  thankfnlnesa  tbe  kindaeaa  I  received  from 
this  good  old  man  and  bis  wife.  I  worked  for  Mr.  Orchard  for 
two  years,  and  then  obtained  employment  at  a  corafactor's  in 
tbe  town,  a  Mr.  Charles  Hicka,  and  he  being  fond  of  his  garden, 
AOd  leeing  that  I  took  an  interest  in  keeping  it  in  order,  we  got 
on  very  well  together.    I  was  ten  years  in  this  place. 

"In  June,  1S66,  I  went  as  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Sopp,  a  gentleman 
who  bad  a  large  board ing-scbool  at  Cbristchurch.  It  was  there 
that  I  had  my  first  experience  with  seedling  Potatoes.  The  Grst 
season  I  found  a  root  of  sellings,  self-sown,  amongst  the  crops 
in  the  garden,  with  thirteen  tubers  ;  I  took  care  of  them,  and  was 


mnch  interested  in  tbe  variety  there  waa  in  the  piodace  of  this 
one  root.  One  of  them  prored  a  veiy  early  round  white,  and  I 
grew  it  for  severa]  years,  but  it  became  so  snlriect  to  disease  tbat 
I  was  obliged  to  discontinue  growing  it  While  in  this  situation 
my  health  gave  way,  and  I  was  compelled  to  give  np  the  place. 
When  I  was  able  I  went  to  the  jobbing  work,  taking  up  pmning 
and  the  lisbter  parts  of  the  work.  In  1869  I  removed  trom 
Cbristchnrui  to  Cranemoor,  where  my  wife  undertook  the  care  ot 
a  small  cbapel.  In  return  for  this  we  were  allowed  a  cottage  and 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  land  rent  free.  I  employed  the  land 
in  growing  garden  produce  for  market,  and  as  the  soil  was  rattier 
Btia  I  grew  Bosei  for  tale,  that  being  a  work  I  was  fond  of,  and 
one  wbicb  I  thought  wonld  pay.    In  June,  1870,  I  waa  again  laid 


aside  with  heftrt  disease,  and  was  so  thoroughly  broken  down 
that  I  was  told  I  shonM  not  be  able  to  fake  any  active  part  in 
life  Rguiu  In  the  spring  of  1869  I  had  bought  1  >h.  ot  Early 
Hose  Fotatoea  ;  these  I  cut  into  fifty  aeta,  and  let  a  neighbour 
have  half,  and  planted  the  other  half  myself.  The  sets  planted 
in  my  own  garden  prodnoed  30  Ibj.  These  I  had  taken  to  Crane- 
moor  with  me,  and  planted  in  the  spring  of  1870.  In  the  month 
ot  July,  in  my  weak  state,  I  lifted  these  Early  RoFe  a  few  roots 
at  a  time  as  beat  I  coald.  It  took  me  many  days  to  get  them  all 
np,  but  the  weather  was  veiy  bright  and  dry.     One  day  ai   ' 

>y  the  spot  where  these  Potatoes  had  g 

tUe  seed  balls  with  the  thought  thai,  il    ^ 

e  good  sorts  ot  Potatoes  from  Ibem.    The  seed 
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was  sown  in  April,  1871,  and  I  bad  forty-two  roots  of  seedlings, 
with  no  two  roots  alike,  and  all  differing  from,  the  parent  in  some 
way  or  other.  What  the  male  parent  was  I  cannot  t^  as  I  had 
many  sorts  planted,  and  there  were  allotment  gardens  close  by 
with  many  other  varieties  planted  in  them.  1  have  never  seen  any 
other  seed  balls  on  Eaiiy  Rose  since  except  from  blooms  I  have 
crossed  myself,  and  from  these  I  have  not  found  so  moch  variety 
as  from  those  above  mentioned. 

"  The  next  spring  some  kind  friends  helped  to  have  my  ground 
dag  and  plant^,  and  as  I  continued  weas  and  unable  to  exert 
myself  in  any  way  it  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  mark  the  progress 
and  variety  of  these  seedlings.  As  the  season  advanced  the 
disease  attacked  the  whole  crop  of  Potatoes,  and  the  haulm  of  all 
kinds  went  ofE  very  quickly.  Not  a  green  leaf  was  to  be  seen  in 
field  or  garden  except  on  one  of  my  seedlings.  One  day  a  friend 
was  walking  through  the  garden  with  me,  and  coming  to  the 
seedlings,  and  seeing  the  green  haulm,  asked  what  Potato  it  was. 
I  told  him  it  was  a  seedling:,  and  quite  distinct  from  all  other 
Potatoes  that  I  knew.  la  1873  it  made  its  mark  yet  more  dis- 
tinctly, and  I  had  rather  more  than  a  bushel  of  seed.  When  I 
dug  them  I  told  a  brother  gardener  that  I  thought  it  was  a  Potato 
which  in  a  few  years*  time  would  take  a  leading  place  in  the 
market. 

*'In  the  spring  of  1874  I  discarded  many  of  my  seedlings  as 
worthless,  but  found  the  one  referred  to  and  a  few  others  very 

S remising,  and  from  these  I  selected  six  sorts,  and  sent  them  to 
[r.  Shirley  Hibberd  for  trial.  Mr.  Hibberd  wrote  to  say  in  reply 
that  it  was  not  his  practice  to  take  seedlings  for  trial,  and  I  was 
not  to  be  surprised  if  I  heard  no  more  of  my  seedlings.  In  the 
autumn,  however,  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Hibberd  saying  that 
he  liked  some  of  them  well,  and  that  if  I  wanted  to  sell  the  stock 
he  thought  he  could  find  me  a  customer ;  at  the  same  time  he 
advised  Messrs.  Sutton  of  Reading  to  apply  for  the  stock.  In 
response  to  a  note  from  them  I  took  some  samples  to  Reading, 
when  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton  selected  Nos.  2  and  7,  and  bought  the 
stock  from  me.  No.  7  was  the  seedling  which  from  the  first  with- 
stood the  disease  in  such  a  marked  manner,  and  it  is  now  known 
as  *■  Suttons'  Magnum  Bonura,'  a  name  given  it  by  the  Reading 
firm,  to  whom  I  sold  not  only  the  entire  stock  dug  that  year,  but 
the  right  to  call  the  Potato  whatever  they  liked. — James  Clabk." 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  Magnum  Bonum  and  its  raiser,  and 
we  trust  that  Mr.  Clark,  and  the  raiser  of  the  Champion,  Mr. 
Nicolls,  will  live  long  in  the  esteem  of  the  many  whom  they  have 
benefited  by  having  been  the  means  of  supplying  them  with 
Potatoes  when  otherwise  they  would  have  had  none.  They  have 
done  what  many  others  have  done  with  gpreat  results — namely, 
made  the  best  of  small  means,  and  have  tnmed  what  numbers  of 
people  would  have  regarded  as  trivial  circumstances,  almost 
accidents,  to  excellent  account. 


MORE  ABOUT  BLACKBIRDS. 

I  AM  very  grateful  for  the  accurate  and  specific  information  as 
to  the  colour  of  the  bill  of  the  blackbird  so  kindly  contributed 
through  the  columns  of  the  Journal  by  such  authorities  as  Mr. 
Harrison  Weir  and  Mr.  Hiam. 

Birds  appear  plentiful  this  season,  and  already,  before  this 
bitter  snowy  weather  succeeded  two  or  three  days  of  exceptionally 
high  temperature  and  strong  sunshine,  they  seemed  pressed  fbr 
food,  coming  close  to  the  house  and  to  the  window  sills.  Being 
often  a  prisoner  in  winter,  my  powers  of  observation  are  but 
limited,  but  I  had  been  interested  a  short  time  back  in  noticing 
some  blackbirds  amongst  some  Rose  bushes  which  had  been 
protected  with  the  usual  top-dressing  for  the  winter,  and  after 
grubbing  about  on  the  ground  one  or  two  actually  perched  on  the 
standards.  The  following  number  of  the  Journal  (Nov.  Ist)  con- 
tained on  page  435  Mr.  Hiam's interesting  "Notes  on  Birds,"  and 
there  I  found  described  what  doubtless  had  b^n  the  attraction 
to  the  blackbirds  here,  as  to  those  which  visited  Mr.  Hiam's  Pear 
tree.  As  far  as  I  could  see  none  of  these  birds  had  yellow  bills  ; 
but  a  day  or  two  later  they  came  again,  and  my  attention  was 
directed  to  a  pert  handsome  bird  flippiting  on  a  Privet  hedge 
close  by.  He  must  have  been  a  male  fully  developed,  the  bill  being 
of  a  deep  but  most  vivid  golden  yellow. — A.  M.  B. 


Thb  Msteobolooical  Society.— The  opening  meeting  of 
the  session  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  the  17th  inst,  at 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  O.  J.  Symons,  F.R.8., 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
FeUows :— G.  Corden,  K.  T.  Dowson,  F.  Hepburn,  B.A. ;  C.  M. 
Hepworth,  J.  Mulvany,  M.D.,  R.N. ;  T.  H.  G.  Newton,  Captain  M. 
Parry,  B.  P.  Phillips,  and  H,  L.  Both,     The  papers  read  were— 


1,  "  Table  of  Relative  Humidity,"  by  Bdward  E.  Dymond,  F.MJ3. 

2,  "  Rainfall  in  South  Africa,"  by  John  G.  Gamble,  M»A.,  M.I.C.B., 
F.M.S.  The  author  gives  the  monthly  total  rainfall  from  103 
stations  for  the  thirteen  months,  December  1878  to  December  1879, 
and  also  the  monthly  means  from  all  stations  in  South  Africa 
from  which  a  record  of  five  years  upwards  conld  be  obtained.  It 
is  diown  that  tiie  Cape  Peninsula,  the  sontli-west  and  the  west 
coast  have  winter  rains  with  a  dry  summer,  diaracteristics  of 
what  is  called  the  subtropical  region,  the  rains  coming  with  tiie 
N.W.  wind  or  anti-trade ;  while  Natal,  AUwal  North,  and  in  a 
less  degree  Queenstown,  have  the  tropical  features  of  a  wet  summer 
and  dry  winter.  On  the  south  coast  the  rainfall  appears  to  be 
more  equally  distributed  throughout  the  year,  though  there  seems 
to  be  an  October  maximum  at  Port  Elizabeth  and  Uitenhage. 
In  the  central  and  northern  Karroo  the  maximum  of  the  veiy 
scanty  rainfall  occurs  in  February  and  Mareh.  These  rains 
generally  fall  in  thunderstorms.  Each  storm  seems  to  come  from 
a  westerly  direction,  but  it  is  a  more  or  less  well-ascertained  fact 
that  these  rains  do  not  fall  up  country  until  the  south-easters  have 
set  in  on  the  south  and  south-west  coasts.  In  the  south-east  of 
the  Colony  the  transition  toward  tropical  features  may  be  noticed, 
both  Grahamstown  and  KingwiUiamstown  showing  a  winter 
minimum  in  June.  3,  '*  On  the  Meteorology  of  Biackay,  Queens- 
land," by  Henry  L.  Roth.  4,  "Thermometrical  Observations  on 
Board  Ship,"  by  Captain  W.  T.  Cabome,  F.M.S. 


NERIUM  OLEANDER. 


I  WAS  very  much  interested  by  the  remarks  contained  in  the 
extract  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Curator  of  the 
Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin,  sent  to  your  correspon- 
dent "  W.  J.  M.,"  on  the  culture  of  this  beautiful  plant  in  Paris. 
I  also  have  often  wondered  why  our  nurserymen  do  not  send  out 
flowering  plants  in  small  pots  as  are  seen  in  Paris,  for  I  find  the 
culture  very  easy.  I  always  grow  them  in  this  way,  and  am  able 
to  raise  fiowering  plants  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  high  even  in 
3 -inch  pots.  The  stock  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  in  the  open 
air  during  the  summer  months  and  ripen  the  wood  on  which  the 
fiower  buds  are  formed.  At  the  approach  of  cold  weather  thay 
are  brought  into  a  vinery.  In  Mareh,  when  the  blossom  buds  are 
formed  and  beginning  to  swell,  cuttings  about  6  inches  long  are 
taken  and  inserted  in  bottles  of  water,  which  are  plunged  into 
cocoa-nnt  fibre  in  a  stove  having  a  bottom  heat  of  from  80^  to  85''. 
These  cuttings  produce  roots  very  rapidly,  and  when  these  are 
about  1  inch  long  the  cuttings  are  removed  from  the  water  and 
planted  in  the  fibre.  In  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  they  can 
be  lifted,  and  the  plants,  with  the  mass  of  roots  and  fibre  adhering 
to  them,  placed  in  3  or  5-inch  pots  and  again  plunged  into  the 
fibre.  If  treated  in  this  way  the  plants  do  not  receive  the 
slightest  check  from  the  time  they  leave  the  parent  until  they 
bloom,  and  when  the  roots  fill  the  pots  the  blooms  are  fully 
expanded,  and  the  plants  can  then  be  removed  from  the  hotbed. 
In  this  way  I  have  succeeded  in  flowering  them  in  six  to  eight 
weeks.— Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  Horsham, 


TRANSPLANTING  GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES. 

The  timely  remarks  under  the  above  heading  on  page  431 
would  be  read  with  interest  by  many  readers  besides  myself. 
Having  a  square  of  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  in  good 
health,  covered-in  with  incb-mesh  wire  netting,  a  few  remarl^  on 
this  subject  might  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  Journal.  On  taking 
charge  of  these  gardens  five  years  ago  I  at  once  formed  a  new 
square  of  young  Gooseberry  bushes,  not  liking  them  scattered 
along  the  sides  of  the  walks  all  over  the  garden.  Last  winter 
they  were  covered-in,  as  the  order  is  "  Kill  no  birds  and  destroy 
no  eggs ; "  so  we  had  no  Gooseberries  worth  speaking  of  till  this 
year.  The  netting  is  supported  by  iron  uprignts,  angle  iron  run- 
ning around  and  across  the  square,  bolted  to  the  uprights — rather 
an  expensive  mode  of  protection,  but  one  that  will  last  for  many 
years.  The  netting  is  5  feet  high,  with  one  widtii  sunk  3  inches 
in  the  soil  around  the  square.  We  have,  then,  a  piece  of  square 
mesh  fish  net  to  hang  from  the  top'  down  over  the  lower  width  of 
netting ;  this  makes  all  secure,  and  by  lifting  the  net  we  can 
enter  at  any  point  When  not  needed  to  protect  either  fruit  or 
buds  the  fish  net  is  taken  down  and  stored  in  a  dry  place.  I  have 
heard  that  wire  netting  is  injurious,  but  my  bushes  have  thriven 
exceedingly  well,  and  retained  their  foliage  to  the  last. 

Caterpillars  were  rather  troublesome  at  times  through  the  season. 
I  have  found  the  best  plan  is  to  dust  the  bushes  with  soot  and 
lime,  or  dry  wood  ashes  mixed  with  either  of  the  two.  As  soon 
as  the  catOTpillars  are  touched  with  the  mixture  th^  drop  off  the 
branches.    I  do  not  know  if  they  die  then,  but  so  long  as  I  otn 
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keep  my  bo^es  free  from  them  in  that  way  I  shall  try  neither 
hellebore  powder  nor  fir-tree  oil.  My  employer  told  me  he  would 
rather  eat  a  little  Foot  or  lime  than  risk  the  effects  hellebore 
powder  might  produce.  Another  year  I  shall  not  wait  for  the 
caterpillars  to  make  their  appearance,  bat  shall  employ  both  soot 
and  lime  freely. 

Ko  donbt  Mr.  Taylor's  mode  of  making  new  plantations  will  be 
found  a  very  asefnl  practice  for  those  who  have  time  and  money 
at  their  disposal ;  but  where  planted  as  I  haye  described  other 
means  must  be  found  to  keep  them  in  health  for  many  years. 
Large  Gooseberry  bushes  mean  a  quantity  of  fruit,  though  it  may 
be  not  quite  so  large  as  that  on  yonnger  trees.  Not  one  mile 
from  here  I  noticed  some  fine  GooeebCTry  and  Currant  bushes 
quite  leafless,  and  the  Gooseberries  were  only  just  changing  colour. 
What  will  be  the  condition  of  these  bushes  next  season  ?— A.  J.  S. 


THE  RECENT  INTERNATIONAL  POTATO 

EXHIBITION. 

In  a  circular  issned  with  his  Potato  catalogue  Mr.  William  Ker 
of  Dumfries  states,  in  reference  to  the  awards  at  the  abore  Show, 
"  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  varieties  the  allocating  of  the  first 

Srize  gave  great  dissatisfaction.  Mr.  Eer's  lot  were  considered 
ecidedly  the  best,  but  were  disqualified  on  account  of  there  being 
two  dishes  very  much  alike,  while  in  reality  they  were  quite  dis- 
tinct." Now  Mr.  Ker*s  collection  was  not  disqualified,  and  no 
one  knew  this  better  than  himself  I  One  of  the  Judges  stated  to 
him  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  McEinlay  that  the  collecticm  was  con- 
sidered by  them  decidedly  inferior  to  the  six  collections  awarded 
prizes  in  the  class,  and  the  question  of  disqualification  was  never 
raised.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  paragraph  appeared 
in  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Free  Press  a  few  weeks  ago  stating 
that  the  first  prize  in  the  leading  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Elling- 
ton of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  who  was  awarded  and  received  the 
second  prize  only.— One  Who  Knows. 


PLUMS  FOR  SUCCESSION. 

But  for  Plums  we  should  have  often  had  a  great  difficulty  in 
making  up  a  dessert  for  a  large  party  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  Good  Pears  have  been  few,  and  those  few  persisted  in 
ripening  one  at  a  time,  or  else  at  a  season  when  there  was  little 
use  for  them.  Apples  are  voted  common,  although  I  am  sorry  to 
say  they  are  far  from  common  in  reality  ;  and  as  for  Peaches  and 
Apricots,  why  the  very  trees  refused  to  exist.  This  season  the 
growth  is  exceptionally  good  as  far  as  the  last  two  fruits  are 
concerned,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope,  if  the  frost  comes  in 
winter  instead  of  in  spring  or  summer,  to  see  once  more  some 
fruit  on  onr  south  walls.  Plums  are  never  absent.  Once  only 
within  the  last  ten  years  has  the  crop  been  a  thin  one,  and  even 
then  some  of  the  trees  bore  a  full  crop.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  particular  in  my  mode  of  culture,  and  think 
rather  it  must  be  that  the  soil  and  climate  suit  Plums,  for  trees  of 
all  ages  between  five  years  and  forty  alike  bring  excellent  produce, 
and  are  always  worth  showing  to  visitors  during  the  autumn 
season  if  we  have  nothing  else  to  show.  Standard  Plums  are 
hardly  worth  taking  into  consideration  now  in  this  locality  with 
the  exception  of  Damsons  and  Winesours,  and  these  in  some 
seasons  cannot  be  saved  from  the  birds.  I  much  regret  this,  for 
Winesour  especially  is  invaluable  for  preserving,  and  we  must 
endeavour  to  grow  it  against  walls  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  now 
obliged  to  grow  the  Kentish  Cherry.  I  doubt,  however,  if  trained 
trees  of  Uie  Winesour  are  to  be  had,  and  I  do  not  think  this  high- 
flavoured  little  Plum  is  known  to  everybody.  It  ripens  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Damson  or  a  few  days  earlier,  and  I  imagine 
would  do  well  under  exactly  the  same  conditions.  It  has  no  equal 
for  cooking  or  preserving. 

The  season  during  which  Plums  may  be  had  in  abundance 
lasts  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  November  ;  and  if 
good  quality  is  studied  we  cannot  do  better  than  begin  with 
Early  Favourite  and  Early  Rivers  (syn.  Rivers'  Early  Prolific)  and 
end  with  Golden  Drop  and  Late  Rivers.  Blue  Imp^ratrice  and 
Ickworth  Imp^ratrice  are  fairly  good  as  late  Plums,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  thmk  that  Late  Rivers  surpasses  them.  Reine  Claude 
de  Bavay  is  a  most  delicious  October  Plum,  being  in  fact  a  hirge 
October  Green  Gage ;  but  as  I  have  only  one  tree  of  it  in  bearing, 
I  have  not  proved  its  keeping  capabilitiee.  Washington  on  an 
east  wall  here  follows  closely  on  the  heels  of  Mr.  Rivers*  two 
early  seedlings  above  named,  indeed  I  have  only  one  other  variety 
earlier  than  it,  and  which  I  think  is  Early  Blue.  Washington  is 
the  handsomest  of  all  the  Plums  grown  here,  and  is  quite  of  good 
dessert  quality ;  true,  it  does  not  always  fruit  as  freely  when 
trained  to  a  wall  as  some  varieties,  but  it  generally  has  a  fair  crop, 


and  is  altogether  a  different  Plum  to^  what  it  is  grown  as  a 
standard.  It  is  followed  by  the  Green  Gage,  which  is  largely 
grown  for  cooking  and  preserving.  The  season  during  which  the 
Green  Gage  is  at  its  best  is  very  short,  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  hang 
on  the  tree,  as  many  other  PIuom  will  after  they  are  ripe,  it 
becomes  insipid.  I  therefore  find  it  best  to  look  them  over  about 
every  other  day,  and  gather  as  many  as  are  wanted  for  dessert 
just  as  they  become  soft.  The  later-ripened  fruits  are  always 
comparatively  tasteless,  and  are  not  equal  to  Jefferson  or  Kirke's, 
which  makes  a  good  succession.  Then  we  have  the  White  Magnum 
Bonum  or  Egg  Plum,  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  all  purposes 
here  including  dessert ;  certainly  it  is  not  equal  to  Jefferson  in 
flavour,  but  its  beautiful  appearance,  will  always  tempt  anyone 
who  is  not  a  connoisseur,  and  most  people  axe  satisfied  with  it 
when  they  eat  it  It  is,  however,  as  a  ciuinary  fruit  that  it  par- 
ticularly excels,  being  quite  transparent  when  cooked  and  of  a 
beautiful  colour.  Like  the  Green  Gage  it  soon  loses  flavour  after 
it  is  fully  ripe  ;  but  some  of  the  earlier  fruit  of  Golden  Drop 
is  ripe  by  this  time,  and  is  more  than  a  worthy  successor  to  it. 
The  season  of  Golden  Drop,  which  is  the  most  useful  of  all  Plums 
for  a  private  establishment,  is  a  long  one.  Some  fruits  of  it  were 
ripe  early  in  September,  and  there  are  now  (November  18th)  suffi- 
cl3nt  for  a  dish  or  two  on  the  trees  as  well  as  in  the  fruit  room, 
and  the  flavour  is,  or  at  least  was  a  few  days  ago,  as  good  as  ever. 
The  varieties  I  have  named  form  a  good  succession.  There  are 
several  other  good  Plums  grown  here,  and  there  are  also  good 
ones  which  we  do  not  possess  in  a  bearing  state.  Among  the 
former  are  Imp^riale  de  Milan,  of  excellent  flavour  and  very 
beautiful  appearance  ;  Guthrie's  Late  Green,  a  useful  successor  to 
the  Green  Gage  and  sometimes  nearly  equal  to  it ;  Victoria,  which 
never  fails  to  produce  crops  in  any  position  ;  and  Cooper's  Lai^. 
Some  of  the  varieties  do  fairly  well  on  a  north  wall,  where, 
though  they  do  not  always  ripen  their  fruit  suflScientlyfor  dessert, 
it  is  always  useful  for  kitchen  purposes,  and  sometimes  it  will 
come  in  at  a  fortunate  time  to  prevent  a  scarcity.  The  best  of  the 
varieties  I  have  proved  for  this  purpose  are  White  Magnum  Bonum, 
Golden  Drop,  Victoria,  and  Orleans.— Wm.  Taylor. 

DIPLADENLA  AMABILIS. 

I  wiAH  to  say  a  few  words  in  favour  of  this  beautiful  stove 
climber.  I  grew  a  small  plant  in  a  pot  in  a  vinery,  which  suited 
it  very  well  till  the  Grapes  commenced  colouring  and  the  venti- 
lation was  increased.  At  the  end  of  a  pit  in  a  house  in  which  I 
grew  Melons  I  then  enclosed  a  space  2  feet  6  inches  long,  2  feet 
4  inches  wide,  and  2  feet  4  inches  deep,  including  1  foot  of  drain- 
age, and  planted  out  the  Dipladenia  in  good  soil  in  March,  1877. 
It  soon  commenced  flowering,  and  produced  between  three  and 
four  hundred  flowers  that  season,  making  strong  shoots  as  well. 
The  next  year,  still  improving,  it  produced  1388  flowers,  and 
during  1879  it  afforJed  1811  flowers,  often  having  as  many  as  two 
hundAd  flowers  open  at  once.  The  plant  at  first  shared  the  roof 
with  a  Stephanotis,  which  I  removed  last  winter,  and  the  Dipla- 
denia now  occupies  the  whole  of  the  space.  The  wire  trellis  to 
which  it  is  trained  is  15  feet  long  by  9  feet  wide,  and  is  9  inches 
from  the  glass.  Last  winter  being  so  very  severe  injured  many 
of  the  young  shoots,  and  some  were  damaged  by  being  so  much 
entwined.  In  consequence  flowering  did  not  commence  till  May 
this  year,  but  since  then  the  plant  has  never  ceased  producing 
flowers:  Every  day  during  October  from  100  to  130  flowers 
were  open  together,  lasting  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  now 
(November  14th)  ttiere  are  in  a  temperature  of  50°  over  eighty 
fully  expanded  blooms. 

My  object  in  writing  is  to  induce  others  to  try  it  planted  out. 
Anyone  having  a  house  in  which  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50^  can 
be  maintained  during  the  night,  with  a  rise  to  60°  by  day,  may 
grow  it  satisfactorily.  I  am  aware  this  is  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture than  is  generally  considered  necessary,  but  from  four  seasons* 
trial  I  find  it  quite  suflicient,  the  flowers  lasting  longer  during 
cold  weather  than  when  exposed  to  bright  sun.  No  fire  heat  was 
employed  during  June,  July,  and  August,  the  house  being  kept 
close.  The  Dipladenia  is  singularly  free  from  insects ;  I  have 
never  seen  green  tnr  black  aphides,  tbrips,  or  scale  attack  it,  oqIt 
red  spider  in  summer  when  the  plant  could  not  be  syringecL 
Mealy  bug  I  have  not  been  troubled  with  for  some  years. — 
J.  T.  Creed,  Gardener  to  T»  Stcanwick^  Esq.^  Whittingtan  Mtmse, 
near  Chesterjield.        

The  Increase  of  Aphides. — Naturalists  tell  us  that  so  very 
rapidly  oan  the  aphides  family,  or  plant  lice  class  of  insects,  pro- 
pagate themselves  under  favourable  circumstances,  ^t  nine 
generations  may  be  propagated  in  three  months,  amounting  to  a 
total  of  100,000,000,000,000,000.    To  form  tome  idea  of  what  this 
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bewilderiDK  tarn  re>11f  meftos,  let  ns  snppoM  it  poMible  t 
them  in  ft  line  and  at  Ihe  raU  of  100  to  the  inch,  or  aboat  400  to 
the  breath  of  oae's  band.     Tbe  lan  is  about  92,000,000  of  i 
from  bere,  and  thii  Bnpposed  line  would  reach  it  orer  160  ti 
A  man's  tbumh  may  coTer  a  aqnare  inch,  and  let 
COTcra  10,000  of  these  minnte  insects,  the  produce  ol 
in  one  season  might  be  so  very  fireat  as  to  cove 
1,5S4,22S  txina.—{Tkg  Journal  of  Foratry.) 
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Taeb  advantngsof  faroarable  weathei  to  pnsh  forward  pruning, 
nailing,  and  t;ing-in  wall  trees  ;  also  finish  planting  aa  far  as  prac- 
ticable. In  pruning  old  trees,  especially  Apcicot,  Pear,  and  Plum 
trees,  OTorgrawn  old  and  barren  spun  ahould  be  gradnaUy  cot  back 
ftltematflly,  doing  a  portion  one  year  and  anoUier  the  next,  tl"* 
object  being  to  keep  the  tmitfal  bndS  aa  close  to  the  Items  and  wall 
as  possible.  The  spun  bo  cut  back  will,  it  the  tree  is  in  good  health, 
break  at  the  base,  and  with  proper  aCtenCioa  to  stoppiag  the  growths 
famish  buds  for  future  bearing.  It  is,  however,  always  advisable  to 
retain  it  possible  a  portion  of  young  wood,  and  eo  make  sure  of 
growths,  as  when  the  spun  are  old  they  do  not  break  freely.  Apples 
uid  Fears,  whether  grown  as  espaliera,  bushes,  or  pymmide,  may  be 
pmned  with  advantage,  staking  and  tying  aa  neeeuary.  To  make 
handsome  and  fruitful  trees  pyramids  and  bushes  should  be  mode- 
rately thinned  annually,  as  when  hard  stopping  is  practised  during 
the  summer  the  wood  is  apt  to  become  crowdedao  much  as  to  ■eriouily 
affect  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  the  production  ot  trait,  and  the 
proper  maturation  of  the  trait  if  produced.  Bicessire  thinninf;  is 
not  advised,  as  it  would  canBe  the  production  of  uaalesi  ahoots  in  the 
follow iog  season  ;  bnt  examining  the  trees  aounally  and  operatjng  no 
as  to  prevent  them  becoming  thickets  will  keep  them  in  good  order 
without  being  compelled  to  reeort  to  a  aevere  thinning,  as  would  be 
necessitated  bj  neglect  for  a  number  at  jean.  When  the  i^uning  is 
completed  remove  the  loose  inert  soil  from  about  the  roots  and  apply 
some  fresh  compost,  of  which  a  fourth  may  be  thoroughly  decomposed 
manure.  Baspberricfl  should  now  be  pruned  and  tied,  leaving  abont 
loor  ot  the  Btrongeat  canes  to  each  stool,  and  after  tying  them  stop 
at  from  4  to  5  feet  height,  according  (o  the  vigonr  at  the  canea  or 
height  of  the  stakes  or  trellis.  Apply  a  good  dressing  of  manure, 
merely  pointing  it  In  about  the  stools,  but  in  the  space*  between  the 
rows  and  atools  it  may  be  bnried  deeper,  being  caretnl  to  avoid  injur- 
ing the  roots.  Proceed  with  the  praning  of  Qoosebetries  and  Car- 
nmts,  spurring  the  aide  ahooti  in  to  about  three-qnarten  of  an  inch, 
and  thinning-out  where  too  crowded,  encouraging  yoong  growths. 
Where  Oooseberries  grow  freely  and  fruit  sparingly,  instead  of  cut- 
ting back  tht  side  shoots  thin  them  moderately,  especially  such  a* 
eroea  each  other,  and  this  will  probably  resolt  in  a  full  crop  of  fraiL 
Black  Camtnts  should  only  have  the  old  growths  removed,  encomag- 
ing  the  young  shoots,  which  afford  by  tat  the  finest  frnit.  It  any 
fnit  trees  bs  infested  with  moss  or  lichen  dust  them  thoroughly  after 
rain  nith  tiesb-elaked  lime,  which  will  also  reader  the  buds  distaat«- 
fnl  to  amall  birds.  Bnllfinchea  should  be  ahot,  Pe«ch  and  Necta' 
riae  trees  may,  as  aeon  as  tbe  leaves  have  fallen,  be  carefully  untied 
from  tbe  walls  so  as  to  retard  their  flowering.  Thinning  the  growths 
ot  removing  bearing  wood  of  the  past  season  may  also  now  be  per- 
formed, aa  welt  aa  shortening  any  shoola  neoeenry  to  originate 
growths  for  famishing  tbe  trees.  This  praning  is  not  usually  per- 
formed at  this  season,  but  is  advisable,  as  it  tends  to  etrengthen  the 
bnds  for  tbe  next  crop. 

Piachet  and  A'tcCan'Mt.— Employ  heat  in  the  earliest  house  only  to 
prevent  tbe  temperature  from  tailing  below  S5°  in  tba  moraing,  but 
tnra  on  the  heat  so  aa  to  secure  a  day  temperature  of  4ff*  to  46'  and 
W.  in  mild  weather.  Ventilate  freely  above  K",  damping  the  trees 
and  othet  available  surfaoea  twioe  a  day— in  the  morning  and  early 


in  the  afteraooD.  If  a  bed  or  ridge  ot  fermenting  malorials  compoaed 
ot  three  parte  loavea  to  one  ot  stable  manure  be  formed  inatde  the 
bonse  it  will  induce  the  tree  swelling  ot  the  bnds,  and  if  turned  over 
and  fresh  material  added  occasionally  an  atmosphere  will  be  afforded 
highly  beneficial  to  the  trees  and  inimical  to  insects.  Yentilsts  freely 
when  possible,  and  close  early  in  tbe  afteraoon  ao  as  to  lessen  the 
necessity  for  artificial  heat,  allowing  the  treea  to  advance  gndnally. 
Asceriain  that  the  border  Is  thoroughly  moistened  with  teind  water, 
and  in  the  case  of  old  trees  with  weak  liquid  manure  of  the  same 
temperature.  The  house  where  tbe  trees  are  mtcnded  to  be  started 
early  in  the  year  ahould  be  cool,  ventilating  when  the  wotthet  ia 
mild )  but  in  frosty  weather  the  houae  may  be  closed,  except  when 
bright,  as  to  keep  the  house  ahot  during  bright  days  would  cause  the 
temperature  to  rise  excessively.  Attend  to  tbe  praning  and  diessing 
of  the  trees  in  late  bonsea,  and  have  the  houses  thoroughly  cleaned. 

SiravrierrUi  in  Poli.—i.  batch  of  plants  may  now  be  started  to 
afford  ripe  frnit  in  late  February  or  early  March.  Early  free-setting 
and  swelling  varieties  should  be  chosen,  sncb  as  Pioneer,  Vioomlease 
Hericart  de  Thury,  and  La  Grosse  Bucr^,  the  plants  being  those  that 
were  layered  and  potted  early  and  have  formed  well-developed  crofma, 
In  5  or  C-inch  pots.  The  dninage  should  be  examined,  and  it  detec- 
tive rectified,  decayed  leaves  being  removed  and  the  snrtace  loil  also, 
but  not  disturbing  tbe  roots,  and  giving  each  plant  m  moch  bone 
meal  as  can  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  afterwards 
mulching  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  some  fresh  boiae  droppings, 
which  will  encourage  the  emission  of  rootleta.  Press  it  down  mode- 
rately Snn,  leaving  eofficieot  space  for  watering.  The  pots  should 
have  tbe  sides  freed  of  any  accumulation  ot  moss  or  dirt.  Place 
the  pots  on  shelves  not  more  distant  from  the  glass  than  2  feet  in 
a  house  with  a  temperature  of  40°  to  46°  at  night  and  BO*  in  tlie 
day  artificially,  above  which  ventilate  freely.  The  pots  need  not  be 
on  turves  or  in  troughs  or  saucen,  as  the  plants  afford  equally  good 
results  without,  provided  due  attention  is  given  to  watering  and  tbe 
supply  ot  liquid  tnannn  after  the  fruit  Is  swelling.  Examine  the 
plants  frequently  to  see  that  none  lack  water,  and  when  required 
supply  it  liberally.  Where  there  is  no  house  dcToted  solely  to  forcing 
Strawberries  they  may  be  accommodBted  on  ehelvea  in  an  early 
vinery  or  Feach  house,  having  the  plants  near  the  ventilatora. 
fLOWEIt  gabdeh. 

AoKt.— Where  it  is  intended  to  make  new  plantations  preparation 
should  be  commenced  at  once  by  having  the  ground  trenched  to 
a  depth  of  2  feet,  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  maanra  incorporated* 
Place  the  manure  in  alteraate  layen  with  the  soil,  say  a  good  layer 
of  rather  treah  manure  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  trench,  then  4  Inchea 
of  soil,  2  inches  of  manure,  soil  again,  and  to  on.  If  the  soil  be 
light  it  will  be  greaUy  improved  hf  a  dressing  ot  clay  during  the 
trenohing.  The  olay  is  very  retentive  ot  moisture,  and  Boeee  are 
very  partial  to  it.  For  stiff  soils  Boses  on  the  Briar  atock  auooeed 
admuably,  but  on  light  soils  they  are  short-lived  and  nnsatisfactory. 
Light  warm  soils  may  advantageously  (and  for  beds  especially)  be 
planted  with  Boses  on  theirownroots.  Varieties  that  succeed  in  that 
way  and  make  effective  groupe  are  Senatanr  Valsse,  Prince  Camiile 
de  Bohan,  John  Hopper,  Q^Aral  JacqQcminot,  Francois  Ifiobelon, 
La  France,  Dopny  Jamain,  Etieone  Levet,  Duohess  of  Edinbnrgh, 
Comlease  d'Oitord,  Cbarlea  Letebvre,  Uadame  Boland, '  Marshal 
Taillant,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Baronne  de  Uaynard,  Capitaine 
Chris^,  Baronne  de  Bothscbild,  Uadame  Lacharme,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Thomas  Mills,  and  Thomas  Methven.  Boses  on  the  Uanetti  atock 
also  succeed  on  light  soils  if  well  mulched  daring  growth.  -  Bosea 
that  ara  not  thriving  satisfactorily  shonld  be  lifted  and  the  ground 
trenched  and  well  manored.  If  they  have  been  long  in  the  same 
position  add  Bome  fresh  soil,  and  after  trimming  in  any  atraggting 
roots  replant  carefully,  spreading  out  the  roots,  making  the  soil  firm, 
and  mnlching  with  long  manure  for  the  winter.  The  growths  must 
be  well  thinned  out  and  cut  moderately  hard  back  in  spring. 

The  leaves  of  deciduona  trees  and  ahmbs  having  fallen  shrabbery 
borden  should  be  cleaned,  and  where  pointing  them  over  without 
injury  to  the  roota  can  be  performed  it  may  be  practised,  which  will 
have  an  Invigorating  tendency,  but  where  the  roots  ara  near  the 
lurtaee  a  top-dreaaing  of   thotongUy  ndnoed   material  from  the 
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mbbi&h  heap  will  be  beneficial.  The  spaoes  between  shmba  should 
be  oocnpied  with  low-growing  spring-flowering  bnlbons  and  herba- 
ceous plants.  Tender  plants  will  usnallj  winter  safely  if  thej  are 
afforded  a  good  mulching  over  the  roots,  4  to  6  inches  depth  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  being  very  effectual. 

Herbaceous  borders  requiring  re-arrangement  should  be  attended 
to  at  once,  weather  permitting,  taking  adyantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  give  the  ground  a  liberal  dressing  of  enriching  material,  and  to 
turn  it  over  to  as  great  a  depth  as  the  good  soil  admits.  If  after 
transplanting  or  re-arrangement  a  mulching  is  giyen  of  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  it  will  tend  to  their  better  re-establishment.  Clear  away 
all  dead  stems,  drc,  renew  pegs  and  labels  as  required,  afford  a  dress- 
ing of  some  enriching  substance,  and  neatly  fork  over  the  borders. 

PLAHT  HOUSSS. 

Grtenhouu, — ^TTndue  excitement  at  this  time  of  year  is  often  a 
cause  of  the  buds  of  Camellias  falling.  The  necessity  of  fires  to 
expel  damp  and  keep  out  frost  frequently  results  in  too  high  a  tem- 
perature being  maintained.  An  ordinary  greenhouse  should  be  kept 
at  40^  to  45°  by  day  artifidaUy  in  severe  weather  and  40^^  at  night. 
The  plants  are  quite  safe  provided  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  86".  Ventilation  should  commence  when  the  sun  raises  the 
temperature  above  46<^.  Watering  must  be  done  in  the  morning,  and 
though  lessened  supplies  will  be  necessary  the  plants  can  be  examined 
at  least  every  other  day. 

XiA'iim«.— These  should  be  potted  before  they  begin  forming  fresh 
roots — ^indeed,  some  are  never  entirely  dormant.  The  earliest  L.  aura- 
turn  and  L.  longiflorum  will  be  fast  pushing  fibrous  roots,  and  must 
not  be  disturbed  ;  but  if  in  pots  already  large  enough  merely  remove 
the  surface  soil  and  dress  with  fresh,  seeing  that  the  drainage  is  in 
good  order,  but  in  case  the  pots  are  too  small  transfer  to  larger  with- 
out disturbing  the  roots.  Both  these  Liliums  are  impatient  of  drought 
at  the  roots,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  soil  be  not  made  and  kept 
very  wet.  L.  speciosum  (lancifolium)  vars.  should  also  be  repotted, 
and  have  the  soil  moist,  keeping  them  where  they  will  be  cool  but 
safe  from  frost.  Turfy  loam  chopped  up  moderately  small,  a  sprink- 
ling of  sand,  and  enriched  with  a  fourth  of  leaf  soil  or  thoroughly  de- 
composed manure,  will  suit  them  well,  draining  the  pots  and  leaving 
space  in  the  pots  for  top-dressing  after  the  plants  have  formed  fresh 
shoots. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Dickson  k  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. — Catalogue  oj 
Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Kelway  A  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. — Cataloffue  of  Gladioli. 

Thomas  B.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London.^ 
Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Choice  Bulbs, 

Cranston's  Nursery  and  Seed  Company,  Limited,  King's  Acre, 
Hereford. — Lisi  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


(TO  CORRESPONDENTS.) 


%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editors" 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request  that 
no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  onoe.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Book  (A  Toung  Gardener).— Thoxapsovit  "Gardener's  Assistant"  is  pub- 
Usbed  by  Mevn.  Blackto  &  Son,  Paternoster  Bnildinm,  London,  and  at  Qlasgow 
and  Bdlnborgb.    The  last  edition  was  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore. 

Japanese  Names  {A.  P.).— Wo  know  of  none  that  approach  to  the 
English  names  of  plants.  JSbiU  la  synonymous  with  our  FUmtr ;  Una  is  grass ; 
and  MnrieM  a  root. 

Cnoumber  (Stephen  Castle).— The  fruit  yon  haye  sent  is  an  excellent  one 
for  this  season  of  the  year,  and  is  of  supnior  quality.  It  testifies  to  the  sound* 
new  of  your  culture,  described  on  page  M9. 


'*  Herefordshire  Pomona  "  (A,  /*.).— In  our  reply  last  week  an  error 
occurs  relative  to  tiie  price  of  this  work.  The  first  part  only  is  15#.,  the  other 
two  are  21s.  each. 

Stocks  for  Apples  (ffolpteell).—The  best  stock  for  standards  Is  the  Crah, 
and  for  dwarfs  the  Paradise.  There  are  sereral  varieties  of  the  Paradise  stock, 
Riyers'  Broad-leaved  being  a  very  good  one,  so  is  the  Nonsuch.  The  French 
Paradise  is  a  weak  grower,  and  short-lived  in  many  soils. 

Stove  Heating  (W.  ff.  W.).—We  do  not  think  that  an  ordinary-slaed 
stove  would  heat  the  flue  sufficiently  for  affording  the  requisite  bottom  heat 
for  Cucumbers  early  in  the  season ;  but  a  large  stove  would  doubtless  afford 
heat  that  would  be  useful  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  flue  being  made  with 
sanitary  pipes. 

Vine  Roots  Unhealthy  (ir.  J/.).— There  are  no  traces  of  Phylloxera  upon 
the  roots  yon  sent,  and  probably  the  chief  cause  of  their  imhealtby  apiiearance 
is  that  the  soil  is  too  heavy,  at  least  such  seems  to  be  the  case  with  soil  enclosed 
in  the  bottle.  You  give  us  no  particulars  as  to  the  position  of  the  house  or  the 
general  condition  of  the  Vines,  and  consequently  we  are  unable  to  reply  more 
explicitly.  Renewing  and  well  draining  the  border  would  no  doubt  improve  the 
hMlth  of  the  Vines. 

Preparing  Gronnd  for  Roses  (Student)'— Trench  the  ground  at  once 
S  feet  deep,  bringing  some  of  the  lighter  soil  to  the  top,  and  mix  it  with  the 
surfince  soil,  which  yon  say  is  very  stiff.  Digging  now  cannot  make  it  more 
adhesive,  but  exposure  to  frost  will  pulverise  it,  and  yon  may  make  it  more 
friable  by  adding  sand.  In  trenching  throw  it  into  ridges,  and  as  roughly  as 
possible,  so  as  to  expose  it  to  frost.  If  yon  cannot  obtain  sand,  aahee  wUl 
answer  the  purpose  of  making  it  more  open. 

Stopping  Fleas  elastica  CCtifion).— Yon  may  take  out  the  point  of  the 
shoot  without  injury  to  the  plant,  only  yon  will  spoil  its  appearance,  as  buds 
will  start  from  the  lower  joints.  Why  not  wait  until  roring  ?  then  take  off  the 
top  with  a  couple  of  joints  and  the  growing  point,  and  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
it  will  strike  ireely  in  a  hotbed.  Cut  the  stem  off  two  or  three  eyes  from  the 
soil,  and  the  lower  part  will  break  freely  and  soon  become  furnished  with  fresh 
foliage.  Every  eye  taken  off  with  a  portion  of  wood  and  its  accompanying  leaf 
will  strike  freely  in  bottom  heat. 

Moss  on  Oooseberry  and  Cnrrant  Bashes  COscar).— It  would  be 
desirable  to  remove  the  moss,  and  you  should  do  so  at  onoe,  and,  after  scraping 
off  all  you  can  take  off  the  soil  round  each  bush  as  low  as  the  roots,  but  without 
injuring  them,  replace  it  with  about  four  good  spadefuls  of  manure,  and  then 
cover  the  manure  with  the  soil  removed,  or  part  of  it,  not  burying  the  stem  too 
deeply.  Tou  may  then  wait  until  the  first  rain,  and  whilst  the  bushes  are  wet 
dust  them  thoroughly  in  every  part  with  fresh-slaked  lime.  It  will  destroy  the 
moss,  and  be  less  tedious  of  application  than  washing  them  with  lime  and  soot. 
The  lime-dusting  may  be  repeated  early  in  spring  before  the  buds  open. 

Zonal  Pelargonioms  for  Winter  (E.  ^.)'— The  plants  require  to  be 
grown  well  through  the  summer  in  cold  frames  with  the  lights  drawn  off  during 
all  favourable  weather,  so  that  the  growth  is  sturdy.  The  shoots  may  be  topped 
till  August,  and  after  that  time  the  flower  buds  should  be  removed  as  they 
appear  until  October.  They  must  be  grown  generously  and  the  roots  be  always 
active.  As  the  autumn  approaches  they  must  be  placed  in  a  very  light  position 
in  a  house  having  a  temperature  of  45^  to  50^,  with  as  much  air  as  the  outside 
temperature  permits.  By  giving  them  liquid  manure  occasionally  they  will 
flower  all  the  winter  in  a  suitable  structure. 

Potatoes  and  Popery  (Cv/'to).— Prejudices  have  usually  accompanied 
new  introductions,  but  we  do  not  remember  the  singular  connection  of 
**  Potatoes  and  Popeiy  "  being  alluded  to,  except  in  the  following  manner  in 
Roberts's  "  Social  History  of  the  People  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  England" — 
**  Potatoes  were  a  luxury  until  1765,  when  Lord  Sheffield  bought  some,  and  soon 
after  farmers  began  to  plant  them  in  the  fields.  This  novelty  experienced  the 
usual  fate— viz.,  that  of  exciting  prejudice  against  it.  At  an  election  at  Lewes 
Potatoes  shared  with  popery  the  Indignation  of  the  people,  and  **  No  Popery  I 
No  Potatoes  I  **  was  the  popular  cry.  Potatoes  excited  so  much  prejudice  in 
France,  from  a  belief  they  would  bring  back  leprosy  once  more,  that  the  growing 
crop  required  to  be  watched  for  protection." 

Eaonymos  earopseas  (/.  R.  P.).— The  specimen  sent  is  the  fndt  of  the 
Common  Spindle  Tree  (Enonymua  europseus),  so  called  from  its  wood  being 
used  long  ago  for  making  spindles.  It  is  called  Prickwood  and  Prick-timber, 
from  being  used  for  toothpicks  and  skewers.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  used  by 
musical  instrument  makers.  For  skewers  and  toothpicks  the  wood  should  be 
cut  when  the  shrub  is  in  bloom,  for  then  it  is  tough  and  not  easily  broken  ;  it 
is  also  used  by  watchmakers  for  cleaning  watches.  The  berries  act  as  an  emetic 
and  purgative,  and  are  fatal  to  sheep ;  and  when  powdered  and  sprinkled  on  the 
hair  destroy  pediculi ;  sometimes  it  is  made  into  an  ointment  for  the  same 
pnrpose.  No  animals  except  the  goat  will  browse  upon  the  plant.  It  ii  snr- 
prising  how  few  persons  know  this  plant,  as  we  very  frequently  receive  specimens 
to  name. 

Shading  Conservatory  (W.  C.).— What  yon  can  need  a  permanent 
shading  for  u  inexplicable,  as  except  during  the  summer  months  when  the  sun 
is  powerful  shading  is  not  only  uaneoessary,  but  from  September  to  April  abso- 
lutely injurious.  Indeed  the  necessity  of  affording  light  during  the  autumn, 
winter,  and  sprang  months  induces  gardeners  to  cut  away  Uie  strong-growing 
roof  climbers  consid^ably  to  admit  as  much  light  as  possible  to  the  plants 
beneath.  Within  the  time  indicated  plants,  flowering  or  otherwise,  cannot  have 
too  much  light,  and  instead  of  being  shaded  they  should  have  the  roof  and  side 
lights  thoroughly  cleaned  to  admit  of  eveiyray  of  light  possible  passing  through 
the  glass  for  the  benefit  of  the  plant.  Perforated  zinc  is  much  too  dense  a 
shading  at  any  time,  even  for  shade-loving  plants.  Summer  cloud  answers  very 
well,  and  so  does  whitewash,  and  if  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  glass  will  last  a 
season.  It  can  easily  be  washed  off ;  it  costs  little  beyond  the  trouble,  and  is 
not  objectionable  in  appearuice. 

Propagating  Erica  mediterranea  (/.,  ^Svrr^).— Take  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  when  their  bases  are  rather  firm,  stripping  off  the  leaves  from 
half  the  length  of  the  cutting,  and  paring  its  base  smooth,  insert  them  round 
the  sides  of  a  pot.  The  pot  should  be  filled  half  its  dq;>th  with  drainage  and  a 
little  rough  peat,  and  then  to  within  three-qtuuters  of  an  inch  of  the  nm  with 
very  fine  sandy  peat,  the  whole  being  covered  up  to  the  rim  with  silver  sand ; 
water  gently  and  press  firm.  After  standing  a  few  hours  insert  the  cuttings, 
and  place  them  in  a  cold  house  or  pit  oover«l  with  a  hand  or  bellglase.  Keep 
them  close  and  moist,  shading  so  as  to  lessen  the  necessity  for  watering :  and 
when  the  cuttings  have  struck,  as  you  may  know  by  their  growing,  admit  air 
gradually.  Pot  them  off  when  well  hardened,  and  keep  them  in  a  oool  house 
or  pit  over  the  winter,  planting  out  in  the  spring.  They  may  also  be  wintered 
in  the  cutting-pots,  and  planted  out  in  spring  after  being  well  hardened. 
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BREEDS  OF  CATTLE  ADAPTED  FOR  DAIBY 
FaBHINO. 

(.Ctmliniud  from  pagt  ilO.) 
Having  pTerioiwly  noticed  the  difierent  breeds  rf  cattle  m  pure- 
bred Block,  we  mnat  noir  ftllnde  to  tbe  orow-bred  cowi  exhibited 
at  the  late  Diur;  Sbotr.  It  is  Tery  lueful  and  uBpoitaat  ta  notice 
the  effect  of  eroniiiK  or  miaing  the  different  breedi  of  oowa  in- 
tended for  dMiy  pnrpoiet  and  tbeir  progenj',  and  we  think  that  is 


inch  a  ctase  the  breed  of  ani  nals  npon  which  the  ctom  ia  band 

DDght  not  only  to  be  stated  but  certified,  in  otdei  that  the  home 
farmer  and  others  maj  be  tanght  thereby  in  their  breeding  o( 
dairy  pottle.  Ualeas  this  is  done  there  ij  frequeutty  snch  on 
affiotty  to  one  breei  or  the  other  that  the  animals  appear  to  a 
superGcial  observer  to  be  pure-bred  instead  of  cross-bred,  as  waa 
the  case  this  year  with  a  fine  roan  cow  exhibited  as  cross-bred, 
which  would  realty  hare  passed  muster  as  a  Skorlhom,  not  eligible 
as  pedigree  stock.  It  will  therefore  be  readily  understood  that  Uw 
animala  shontd  be  speciQcally  oamed  at  a  crow  between  snch  a>d 
sncb  pure  breeds,  It  is  further  a  well-known  fact  to  ezperisneed 
men  that  it  is  not  nece8sai7  to  have  a  pnre-bred  animal  of  aay 
hrccd  to  in^nre  a  first-class  milker,  because  excellent  milking 
stock  is  to  be  obtained  under  numcroDs  strains.  The  chief  Taria- 
tion  appertaining  to  particular  breeds  is  to  obtun  quality  of  tfao 
milk,  and  when  tbii  and  quantity  can  be  combined  in  one  aninal 
we  hare  an  example  worth  imitation,  no  matter  what  the  arigia 
may  be,  but  it  is  this  fact  which  renders  it  desirable  tbat  tbe 
origin  both  of  sire  and  dam  should  be  certified. 

We  most  fall  back  npon  our  own  experience  and  that  of  aooc 
of  the  most  iotell^ent  of  catUc  breeden  to  explain  fairly  tba 
difficult  task  of  combining  quality  and  qnantity  of  milk  with 
coTrectoess  of  form  of  the  animals.  In  oni  case  we  have  neier 
been  enabled  to  obtain  such  a  combination  as  we  have  nsiami 
in  a  cross  between  the  Bborthom  and  Jersey,  eapedally  if  the 
sire  was  of  the  former  breed.  If,  however,  the  Jeney  bnll  ia 
used  for  the  Sboithomed  cow  the  ccsolt  will  be  better ;  but  erea 
in  such  case  we  have  never  succeeded  to  onr  eatisfaetioD,  is 
consequence  of  tbe  stock  being  so  small,  light,  and  rarions.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  have  nscd  the  Qnemsey  ball  for  the 
Sborthorucd  cow,  and  both  coming  of  good  milking  strains,  we 
have  been  well  satisfied,  and  have  certainly  possessed  some  of  the 
finest  milking  dairy  cows  we  have  ever  aeeo,  both  as  great 
milkers  and  yielding  rich  cream  adapted  for  making  batter  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  at  tbc  same  time  milk  for  making  snpe- 
riot  cheese,  without  tbe  necessity  of  using  "  anoatto  "  for  tbe  pni> 
pose  of  colouring  the  goods.  This  colouring  used  to  he  con- 
sidered of  much  more  consequence  by  the  London  checsefactors 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  than  at  present,  hence  the  necessity  of 
using  "  anoatto  "  for  the  purpose,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
1838  £2000  per  year  was  paid  for  this  article  in  the  county  o( 
Cheshire  alone.  There  is  no  danger  in  using  this  deleterons  nb- 
stance  so  long  as  it  is  properly  mixed  in  moderate  quantities  in 
the  cheese,  but  when  used  by  the  ignorant  it  has  often  proved 
damaging  to  tbc  quality  ol  cheese,  if  not  injutioos  to  the  health 
of  (he  consumer.  It  will  therefore  be  reaiiity  admitted  bow  veiy 
desirable  it  is  to  have  tbe  ebcese  coloured  by  the  SDppIy  of  milk 
of  bigh  colour  and  rich  quality,  so  that  the  fashion  of  the  London 
cbeesefactoi  may  be  met,  and  at  the  same  time  an  article  of  tbe 
richest  poasible  quality  may  be  available  for  tbe  coammer,  who  ia 
always  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  fupcrior  cheeae. 

It  isnotorioostbat  to  the  dairymen  of  Bucks,  Derbyshire,  Salop, 
and  the  west  ot  England  the  graziers  of  the  e*«tem  eonntiea 
are  indebted  for  many  of  the  croes-bred  animals  met  with,  for 
they  look  out  for  the  cow  that  gives  the  most  milk  or  butter,  oi 
promises  to  mdu  the  greatest  quantity  of  cheese,  qoite  ngardlen 
of  her  origin ;  nor  in  many  caiea  are  they  much  more  carefnl  as 
to  the  pedigree  of  the  buUs,  in  conseqaenoe  ot  their  selUaK  the 
calf  at  a  few  days  old.  There  is,  however,  now  a  glowing  A/aatt 
among  them  to  nse  a  well-bred  bull,  whereby  they  will  msA 
improve  the  produce,  especially  where  they  intend  to  rear  heifsr 
calves  to  keep  up  the  stock,  becaose  a  well-bred  ball  from  a  gaai. 
milking  family  will  loon  alter  the  appearance  ot  the  herd.  We 
find  an  instance  worA  recording  in  a  statement  made  by  Ilr.  J. 
Coleman,  farm  steward  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Wobnm  Abbefi 


in  1862,  where  a  herd  of  from  Uiixty  to  forty  pare  Hereford  cows 
were  kepty  and  still  a  large  qnautity  of  milk  and  butter  required. 
He  says,  "  I  have  found  it  quite  impossible  to  improre  the  herd 
in  miUcing  and  fatteniog  or  flesh-producing  qualities  at  the  same 
time,  and  had  often  to  sacrifice  a  very  fine  cow  because  she  gave 
no  milk,  or  others  that  were  good  milkers  but  unfit  to  breed  a 
show  oz.  Finding  out,  then,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
QDite  the  truth  of  form  and  aptitude  to  fatteo,  accordrag  to  our 
present  standard  with  a  profitable  dairy,  I  thought  it  desirable  to 
keep  two  herds — one  for  oreediug  purposes  (the  dams  only  rear- 
ing their  own  calyes),  and  the  other  for  dairy  purposes.  I  have 
been  often  asked  if  I  would  go  in  any  farther  tnan  the  first  cross 
between  two  distinct  breeds.  I  think  it  best  not  to  do  so,  as  I 
have  always  found  the  produce  of  the  cross-bred  cow  to  be  very 
inferior  to  herself."  As  we  have  distincUy  advocated  a  cross-bred 
animal  between  the  Shorthorn  and  Quemsey,  we  desire  to  say  that 
it  is  chiefly  for  butter-makiDg  and  milking,  but  not  always  for 
cheese-making,  as  on  some  soils  the  produce  may  be  too  rich  in 
cream,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  so  the  course  is  then  open  to  use  a 
proportion  of  Guernsey  cows,  say  20  to  25  per  cent.,  for  the  pur- 
pose only  of  colonring  the  cheese.  We  have  not  yet  obtamed 
Dr.  Voelcker's  analysis  of  the  milk  yielded  by  cows  at  the  late 
Dairy  Show,  and  cannot  give  it  this  week,  as  we  intended. 

Goats. — We  must  now  refer  to  another  phase  of  the  late  Dairy 
Show — viz.,  the  exhibition  of  goats,  as  stock  calculated  for  the 
production  of  milk.  Until  recently  goat-keeping  in  this  country 
nuB  been  a  very  small  and  insignificant  affair.  It  has  now,  how- 
ever, assumed  lai^  proportions  through  the  formation  of  a  Goat 
Society  and  so  many  shows  having  b^n  held  dnriog  the  past  six 
or  seven  years,  with  prizes  awarded  for  the  animals  best  adapted 
for  milking  purposes,  fancy  animals  only  having  previously 
attracted  notice.  The  propagation  of  goats  wUl  now  no  doubt 
settle  down  into  the  breeding  of  those  best  adapted  for  yielding 
the  most  and  the  best  quality  of  milk  ;  and  as  the  animals  become 
more  generally  kept,  especially  by  persons  residing  in  the  subur- 
ban districts  of  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns,  the  selec- 
tion and  crossing  of  the  various  breeds  will  no  doubt  rapidly 
advance  in  the  direction  we  have  indicated.  In  those  cases  where 
a  small  quantity  of  pasture  or  even  ornamental  land  is  held  no 
doubt  the  goat  will  gain  a  footing  where  the  desire  to  keep  a  cow 
has  been  out  of  the  question,  and  it  must  be  remembered  these 
animals  will  live  partly  upon  the  trimmings  of  vegetables  of 
almost  any  kind,  and  by  judicious  feeding  with  bran  and  other 
substances  added  to  refuse  vegetables  of  the  garden  the  latter 
will  be  turned  to  better  account  than  by  keeping  swine  only  for 
that  purpose.  There  has  been,  however,  one  matter  operating 
against  goat-keeping — the  unpleasant  odour  which  attaches  to  the 
male  animal.  •  Inis  objection,  however,  will  be  met  by  the  crossing 
or  using  male  animals  which  are  entirely  devoid  of  the  drawback, 
which  is  the  case  with  the  Angora  male,  a  variety  imported  from 
the  Cape  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  with  our  present  stocks, 
which  will  in  all  probability  result  in  the  diminution  of  the  exist- 
ing objection,  and  by  special  methods  of  selecting  the  animals  for 
crossing  may  ultimately  be  removed  entirely.  It  appears  to  us 
that  it  would  be  best  to  select  animals  without  horns  if  they  can 
be  found  to  possess  equal  advantages  of  milking,  &c.,  with  the 
homed  varieties.  At  the  late  Dairy  Show,  for  instance,  in  the 
Polled  class  there  were  eleven  entries,  and  the  competition  very 
keen.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Arnold's  Brown 
Kate,  carrying  a  splendid  udder  with  long  teats,  capable  of  being 
easily  handled.  This  we  deem  a  very  important  point  in  the 
future  breeding  of  animals  for  dairy  purposes,  and  will  no  doubt 
lead  to  crossing  between  such  varieties  as  will  eventually  furnish 
us  with  animus  which  now  only  exist  in  our  imaginations  and 
aspirations.  The  varieties  of  goats  are  more  numerous  than  may 
be  supposed,  and  as  the  interest  in  keeping  them  increases  it  will 
become  more  instructive  to  inquire  into  the  capacity  of  each  breed 
to  answer  our  purposes  for  milking  as  well  as  the  flesh  for  con- 
somption,  for  certain  breeds  are  certainly  onder  proper  feeding, 
&c.,  capable  of  yielding  meat  equal  if  not  superior  to  much  of 
the  mutton  consumed  in  this  country.  Now,  as  we  shall  not 
have  sufficient  space  in  this  article  to  elucidate  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  goat  tribe  we  hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  make  it  a 
special  subject,  but  now  only  to  name  some  of  the  best  varieties, 
lliese  coniist  of  the  Angora,  Cashmere,  Nubian  or  Egyptian,  the 
Maltese,  and  others.  The  largest  Angora  males  will  sometimes 
yiedd  a  fleece  of  mohair,  weighing  as  much  as  12  or  15  lbs.,  of  con- 
siden^le  valne.  The  flesh,  too,  closely  resembles  mutton,  whilst 
its  milk,  though  less  in  quantity  than  some  other  varieties,  is 
mndi  richer.  The  Nubian  is  a  breed  much  esteemed  in  France, 
and  is  an  extraordinary  milker,  the  cross-bred  stock  yielding  on 
the  average  six  and  a  quarter  pints  per  day,  whilst  the  pure  breed 
yield  eight  pints  per  day.     The  Maltese  are  good  milkers  and 


extremely  docile,  it  being  the  custom  in  Malta  for  the  animals  to 
be  driven  in  small  herds  through  the  streets  and  milked  at  the 
doors  of  the  houses,  before  whidi  they  stop  as  regularly  of  their 
own  accord  as  the  bntcher-boy*8  horse  does  here  when  calling 
for  orders.  Milking  these  animals  is  always  performed  from  the 
rear,  which  with  their  long  narrow  udders  is  much  more  con- 
venient, and  it  is  imagined  %  some  fanciers  that  a  cross  would  be 
desirable  between  the  Nubian  and  Maltese  varieties.  In  con- 
clusion we  will  give  the  comparative  analysis  between  cows*  and 
goats'  milk,  by  Dr.  Yoelcker,  in  1879. 

In  the  month  of  July,  from  a  Cow  of  Sir  H.  Dashwood's,  Kirillngton  Park,  Oxon. 
„  M     from  a  Goat  without  horns,  five  years  old,  of  Mr.  Stephen 

Dickens',  HoUoway  Boad,  K. 


COlfPOSITION  OP  MILK  FROM 

The  Cow. 

THE  GOAT. 

Water 
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^*?M»r>l  Matter  (Aflh)  , 

100-00 

lOODO 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Hor^e  Labour. — On  those  farms  where  the  Wheat  has  been  all  sown 
the  winter  fallowing  for  Barley  or  roots  next  spring  will  be  necessary 
— that  is  to  say,  the  deep  ploughing  for  the  land  to  lie  high  and  dry 
daring  the  winter  months.  Before  this  deep  ploughing  is  done  it  is 
necessary  that  the  lumps  of  conch  upon  the  autumn-fallowed  land 
should  hie  lifted  off  the  surface  by  the  use  of  Howard's  patent  self- 
lifting  drag,  in  order  that  it  may  be  forked  or  raked  together  and 
carted  away^  for  burning  in  the  field  is  seldom  practicable  in  the 
month  of  NoTember.  This  is  best  done  before  the  deep  fallow- 
ploughing  takes  place.  On  the  stubbles  which  come  in  course  for 
Barley  or  roots  tnere  is  often  only  a  few  bunches  of  couch  to  be 
seen,  but  these  should  be  forked  out  before  ploughing  the  land  for  a 
winter  fallow,  as  the  farmer  must  remember  the  first  cost  in  remoral 
of  couch  is  always  the  least.  Some  farmers  say  such  a  small  quantity 
of  couch  will  work  out  during  the  spring  ploughings,  dc,  but  this  is 
just  the  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention  by  asking.  Are  these 
spring  ploughings  required  if  the  land  is  clean  ?  We  say  No,  and 
tnat  as  a  preparation  for  either  Barley  or  roots  the  less  tne  luid  is 
ploughed  in  the  spring  the  better.  Tne  past  seedtime  for  Mangolds 
illustrates  this  in  a  remarkable  manner,  for  where  the  land  was 
ploughed  at  the  seedtime,  the  weather  being  so  dry  afterwards,  the 
seed  did  not  yegetate  well ;  whereas  the  land  which  was  spring-tilled 
with  the  scarifier  only  loBt  no  moisture  and  the  plants  came  well 
together,  resulting  in  a  splendid  crop  of  roots.  This  is  the  time  of 
year  when  earth  from  the  farm  roadsides  should  be  carted  to  heap, 
and  from  the  highways  and  parish  roads  much  yaluable  earth  may  be 
stored  away  for  future  use  in  cattle  boxes,  horse  boxes,  pig  pens.  dec.  ; 
in  fact,  whereyer  animals  are  accommodated  under  coyer  earth  should 
always  be  placed  under  them,  for  the  double  purpose  of  ensuring 
their  health  and  the  production  of  manure. 

Hand  Labour. — Some  men  and  women  will  be  engaged  in  forking 
out  couch  and  collecting  it  on  the  fallows  after  they  haye  finished 
the  work  of  taking  up  and  storing  the  root  crops,  or  by  pitting  them 
in  small  heaps  in  the  field  for  use  in  the  spring.  This  latter  plan 
answers  admirably,  as  a  crop  of  roots  cannot  be  allowed  to  remam  in 
the  land  during  the  winter  months  owing  to  the  attacks  of  game 
or  wood  Pigeons ;  besides,  the  roots  are  sure  to  lose  quality  by 
remaining  in  tiie  land  until  the  spring. 

At  this  time  of  year  all  the  breeding  flocks  of  ewes  will  be  in  a 
more  or  less  adyanced  state  of  pregnancy,  and  it  is  only  right  they 
should  receiye  moderate  and  regular  feeding,  especially  of  roots,  bnt 
of  ^ood  old  lea  grass  if  possible,  with  a  constant  change  of  pasture, 
which  is  necessary,  not  only  as  a  food  question,  but  likewise  on 
account  of  Uie  health  of  the  animals,  moderate  exercise  being  essen- 
tial for  all  breeding  stock.  Swine  of  all  ages  will  require  special 
attention  now,  not  only  in  feeding  but  in  the  littering  of  well-arranged 
pens.  This,  howeyor,  applies  more  particularly  to  farrows  of  litUe 
pigs  and  to  fattening  pigs.  The  breeding  sows  we  find  are  best  cared 
for  when  they  haye  a  sheltered  hoyel  to  lie  in,  with  a  run  at  daytime 
in  a  well-arraneed  farmyard  or  a  paddock,  where  they  may  receiye 
the  usual  trougn  food  and  roots  oJ  libitum  strewed  oyer  the  yards. 
Fatting  pigs  we  haye  always  found  will  yield  most  profit  when  ther 
are  fed  wiUi  pulped  roots  and  meal.  The  meal  should  be  mixed  with 
a  large  portion  of  roots  at  first  and  gradually  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity, giying  meal  only  at  the  completion  of  the  period  of  fattening. 
The  meal  used  may  be  either  of  Maize  or  Barley,  with  a  portion  of 
bean  or  pea  meal.  This  latter  addition  will  yield  more  flesh  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fat,  maldng  the  meat  more  yaluable  to  the  butcher  and 
consumer.  It  must  not,  howeyer^  be  forsotten  that  the  price  of  the 
meal  should  regulate  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  used. 

In  noticing  the  pastures  in  general,  we  see  many  bunches  and 
patches  of  gp*ass  which  haye  been  refused  by  the  cattle  up  to  this 
time,  but  in  order  to  induce  them  to  eat  it  during  the  winter  months 
Uie  best  plan  is  to  giye  a  liberal  dressing  of  salt  strewed  on  the 
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feeding  is  of 
.nd  Ihat  roota  and  cake  meal  should  be  given 
lediately'after  milking,  and  a  full  allowance  of  water  just  before 
lilking.  Roots  encb  as  Swedea  will  sometimes  impart  a  flavour  to  the 
lilk  and  butter;  the  feeding  just  after  milking  avoids  this  to  a  great 
[tent.    The  cattle  of  different  ^  *     "  '  .       >. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE  POULTBY  SHOW. 

(Cootinutd  from  page  472.) 

S^nitA  cnriously  enough  numbered  the  aame  as  last  year — forty- 
two  pens  in  all.  Tbey  were  good  even  clasaes,  but  the  old  birdK, 
especially  the  hens,  were  hardly  through  tbeir  moult.  Old  cocks  were 
only  fi'e.  First  was  a  little  rough  in  quality  of  face  and  had  a 
■lightly  drooping  comb.  Second  was  better  in  both  these  points,  but  a 
trile  close  in  eye  ;  we  preferredbimto  thefir^t.  Third  had  the  largest 
face  and  lobe  of  any,  but  rough.  In  hena  (six)  all  three  winning 
birds  were  tbroogbout  of  good  quality,  somewhat  ahrnnken  in  face 
■ud  comb  through  monlt.  >TU  (Le  Sueur)  although  small  should,  we 
tbougbt,  have  won  on  account  of  her  splendid  condition  and  flat 
ronnded  lobe.  In  cockerels  (acvenleen)  the  winner  also  took  the  cup 
tor  male  birds.  Ho  is  grand  in  size  and  shape,  a  nice  face  and  long 
earlobe,  both  of  good  quality  ;  comb  not  quite  straight — an  easy  win. 
Second  large,  bnt  with  a  fold  in  earlobe  and  rather  rough  in  face. 
Third,  nice  smooth  face  nnd  lobe.aud  very  perfect  comb.  78<j  (Diiou), 
highly  commended,  very  long  bnt  not  broad  enough  in  lobe.  Theclasa 
contained  aeveial  other  good  birds.  Pullets  [twelve),  tbe  winner  here 
took  the  cup  for  hcna  or  pullete  ;  we  did  not  fancy  her  ao  much  as 
second.  Her  face  was  uneven  over  tbe  eyes,  and  there  waa  a  fold  in 
each  earlobe.  Second  had  a  nice  ^mootb  face  and  large  rounded  ear. 
lohca.  Third  had  a  face  small  hut  good  ;  ahc  failed  in  body.  Bilo 
(Hills),  very  highly  commended,  we  much  liked  ;  her  face  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  laid  on  in  the  class. 

Lrghornt  were  shown  in  four  classes,  old  and  young  competing 
together.  They  numbered  forty-aii  as  against  silly  last  yt-ir.  The 
greater  part  of  the  falling-off  was  in  the  Whites.  Brown  corks  (four- 
teen) were  a  nice  class.  Tbe  winner  splendid  in  shape  and  very  rich 
in  colour,  but  with  an  enormoua  comb  and  not  quite  clear  in  lobe. 
Second  very  smart  in  carriage  and  well  atripcd  in  hackle ;  comb 
■mailer  than  first,  bnt  still  coarse,  Tbird  was  in  magnificent  bloom, 
his  colour  rather  dark  but  brilliant,  best  in  comb  and  clear  in  lobe. 
All  three  winners  were  birds  of  the  year.  Brown  hens  (Stleen).— 
Tbe  prizes  here  also  went  to  chickens.  First  was  good  in  lobe,ahape, 
■nd  colour  ;  second  not  so  good  in  lobe  and  Coo  dark  in  colour,  bat 
larger  ;  third  in  tbe  best  condition  of  tho  three,  but  too  brown.  Heat 
ot  class  moderate.  White  cocka  (tec). — First  and  Leghorn  cap  a 
neat  shaped  bird,  good  in  comb,  moderate  in  lobe,  but  seemed  to  us,  in 
the  failing  lighl  in  which  we  saw  him,  to  he  rather  yellow.  Second 
waa  a  good  one  but  for  an  imperfectly  dosed  beak.  Third  long 
■nd  rather  slim  in  bodyLbut  very  even  in  comb  ;  this,  however,  was 
Bet  on  too  low  at  hack.  While  hens  (eight)  were  not  remarkable  *a  a 
class.  First  and  second  nice  pullets,  the  formed  winning  by  condi- 
tion ;  third  a  good  hen. 

Amtatiuiant  were  by  tbemselvea  this  year,  the  Minorcaa  being  rele- 
gated back  to  the  variety  class  (why,  we  don't  know).  Ihey  numbered 
thirty-seven  aa  against  forty-two  of  both  breeds  last  time.  The 
oocka  (Beventeen)  were  a  veiy  fair  lot,  nearly  all  being  of  this  year. 
The  winner,  who  also  took  tbe  cup,  was  good  in  siie  and  pencillings 
bnt  rather  rongb  in  comb  and  stained  on  lobe.  His  hackle  feathers 
were  of  the  medium  colour.  Second  darker  in  colour,  pale  in  face, 
■nd  rather  loose  in  comb,  hut  ia  prime  condition.  Third  medium 
oolonr  ag«n,  faoe  pale  and  comb  folded  in  front,  otherwise  of  the 
right  sort.  Tbe  hens  were  a  atrong  class  of  twenty.  First  an  old 
biM  of  tbe  light  shade  nicely  pencilled.  Second  another  good  one  of 
similar  type.  Third  smaller  and  tatherclondy  in  colour.  IMS  (Wilson), 
Terr  highly  commended,  ■  good  one  out  o(  show  form. 

We  append  the  complete  priie  list ;  we  regret  that  Onr  reporter's 
notes  on  the  Pigeons  a—' — ■"  *"  ' —       ' '■"- 
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HULL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

a\  Eibibition  of  potilbi?,  iti  connectioD  with  ths 
"     "■       ■,  opened  on  Saturday.    The  priie  liat  is  ao 


Thr  fifth 
ChriatmaaFa  ,    . 

liberal  in  Bome  classes  that  the  resnh  ii  Icxiked  toi 
interest  only  eecond  to  the  PaUceand  Birtningbam.  We  do  not  quite 
nnderataQd  on  what  principle  the  schedule  is  arranged.  Game  haTO 
twelve  classes,  a  £Z0  champion  cup,  and  six  other  cups;  Brahmas 
t«n  cissies,  with  two  £10  cups  and  two  £3  cups  ;  Cochins  ten  classes 
aKai°,a°ii  a  couple  of  cnpi.  Houdani  and  Hamburghj,  Bantama  and 
Waterfowl,  are  fairly  treated,  but  Sorkinra  and  Bpanish  hare  but  one 
miserable  class  eacb,  snd  the  Cteies  LaFl^cbe,  Minorcas, Leghonu, 
Andalnaians,  el  hoo  gtnui  omnc,  aro  altogether  omitted.  Surely  the 
ways  of  agricultural  shows  are  inscmtable.  Howercr,  we  must  proceed 
to  review  the  exhibits.  The  catalogae  commenced  with  twelre 
classes  for  Oamt,  wtiich  produced  132  entries.  In  Black-breasted 
Bed  cocks  (fifteen),  the  winner  rFieldinR)  also  daiervedly  took  the  £20 
cup  for  best  Qame  cock  in  the  Show.  He  was  a  fine  powerful  bird,  of 
jiood  ooloar  and  style,  in  the  pink  of  condition, and  made  an  eaij  win 
of  it ;  second  (Foster)  was  good  in  quality  ;  third  (Pratt]  good  style, 
but  scarcely  fit  jet.  In  Black-brcasttd  Red  cockerels  (nineteen)  the 
wianer  (Lyon)  was  a  big,  reachy  chicken,  fine  iu  feather :  second 
(Hncley),  splendid  in  head,  but  rather  long  in  body  ;  third  (.Teffries), 

cocks  twelve  entries.  'The  first  (Ashbumer)',  second  (Sowerbutts), 
and  third  (Matthew)  stood  out  prominently  from  the  rest  of  the  class ; 
all  three  were  good  lemon-pencilled  birds  with  dark  face  and  eye. 
In  cockerels  (eleien),  fiiat  (Braithwaite)  was  a  spIendid-hcadcd  bird, 
scarcely  biR  enougli ;   second  (Mercer^  a  good  one  of  the  proper 


other 


9   good   1 


,  but  rather  heavj 


ward.    The  first  (Walker)  also  took  the  cup  for  Any  other  raiietj 
male  bird.    He  was  a  yellow-legged  Pile,  Tery  large  and  perhafjs  a 

nttbec  too  heavy  in  feather  ;  third  (Sales)  a  Suckwing  again.  The 
superiority  of  feather  in  the  Piles  no  doubt  gained  them  the  majority 
of  the  prizes.  In  any  other  rariety  cockerel  (eight)  Piles  were  again 
Co  the  front ;  first  (Knowlee)  bf^ing  a  fine  slashing  chicken  not  quite 
clear  in  white  or  perfect  in  marking,  as  he  had  a  tew  red  feathers  in 
breaat  i  second  (Whitaker]  a  Pile  also  with  a  white  stripe  in  hackle 
and  good  colour,  but  behind  the  winner  in  make  ;  third  (Jamieson)  a 
witlow-Iegged  one  of  fair  quality.  Black  Bed  bens  (twelve). — First 
(Adams)  a  welt-shaped  one,  good  in  head  ;  second  (Stavelj)  tall  and 
verj  good  in  colour  ;  third  (Robertshaw)  a  tall  shapely  hen  rather 
streaky  in  feather.  Black-breasted  Eed  pullets  (fourteen), —First  and 
cop  (Lyon)  a  beautiful  bird  in  all  points,  bnt  rather  inclined  to  be 
small  in  siie;  second  (Button)  larger,  but  not  quite  equal  to  the 
winner  in  caloar ;  third  (Goodwin]  a  nice  pullet.  Brown -breasted 
Red  bens  (twelve).— First  (Matthew)  also  took  the  cup  for  Brown  Red 
hen  or  pullet.  She  was  a  powerfnl  hen,  fine  in  shape  and  colour  { 
second  (Byaon)  a  rery  good  dark-breas tad  one ;  third  (Ward)  nicely 
pencilled  on  breaat.  Pullets,  a  strong  olaaa  of  seventeen,— First 
(Warner)  fine  in  feather  and  lona  in  head  ;  second  (Ward)  very  closo 
on  to  the  winner:  third  (Staitbwaite)  pretty  but  small.  Game  ben 
Any  other  variety  (tour). — First  and  cup  (Harlej)  a  willow-legged  Pile, 
faulty  in  comb,  on  which  account  wo  preferred  second  (Holmes),  a 
pretty  Duckwing  well  shown  {  third  (Cameron)  a  nice  uuckwing, 
rather  too  red  on  wing.  PulleU  (thirteen).— First  (Dyaon)  a  yellow- 
legged  Pile,  good  in  all  points,  very  dark  on  hreaat ;  second  tStaveley) 
a  sm^l  but  shapely  Duckwing  ;  third  (Uatlhew)  a  Dnckwiog  again, 
failing  a  little  in  colour. 
B-ahmai  with  eijbt  classes  and  a  liberal  prize  U^t  were  not  h  a 


whole  nearly  up  to  the  Palace  qnalitj.  In  Dark  cocks  (serenteen) 
first  (Mitchell  was  of  good  size,  fair  shape,  and  nice  in  comb.  He 
bad  heavy  hocks  and  was  rather  hollow  in  breast.  Second  (Cotes) 
nice  in  shape,  good  foot  feather  without  hock,  slightly  mottled  on 
breast  and  not  fine  enough  in  comb.  Third  (Kendrick)  white  in  tail, 
deficient  in  breast,  and  heavily  hocked.  332  (Comyns)  very  highly 
commended,  good  in  head,  perfect  in  comb,  but  heavily  hocked  and 
saddle  not  up  yet.  Dark  cockerels  (sixteen). — First  and  cup  (Mitchell) 
we  did  not  uke.  He  was  hocked,  lumpy  in  appearance,  deficient  in 
saddle,  and  rather  grizzled  in  colour  ;  he  was  nice  in  head  and  comb. 
Second  (Lingwood)  coarse  in  comb  and  rounded  in  paddle,  broad  and 
large  at  stem,  but  too  much  down  by  the  head.  Third  (Sowerby)  a 
poor  one,  too  high  in  tail,  straight  in  back,  and  slipped  in  wing.  In 
Mr.  Oomyns'  two  very  highly  commendeds  we  recognised  the  Palace 
sixth  and  very  highly  commended  ;  thev  had  hard  luck  here.  Light 
cocks  (eleven). — First  and  cup  (Percival),  though  heavily  hocked  and 
rough  in  como,  won  easily  by  size,  shape,  and  colour.  Second  {G.  H. 
Wood)  fine  in  shape  but  very  meaty  in  comb,  and  warm  in  colour  on 
saddle.  Third  (Morgan)  we  have  no  note  of  except  so  far  as  he 
may  be  included  in  the  general  comment  "  a  poor  class."  Cockerels. 
— First  (Devonport)  good  in  site,  shape,  and  leg  feather,  but  not  quite 
clear  in  colour  or  straight  in  comb.  Second  (G.  H.  Wood)  and  third 
(Haines)  nicely  shaped  hocked  birds  of  fair  size.  Very  highly  com- 
mended (Lucas)  a  very  stylish  one,  but  hollow  in  breast.  Dark 
Brahma  hens  (sixteen). — First  and  cup  (J.  Wood)  a  well-known  hen 
hardly  moulted  through  yet.  Second  (Percival)  nice  in  marking  but 
cochiny  in  cushion.  Third  (Sowerby)  we  did  not  like,  as  she  was  very 
rough  and  poor  in  colour.  404  (Hollands  commended,  large,  shapeljr, 
and  well-marked  in  the  dense  style,  but  neavy  in  head  and  brown  m 
ground.  Pullets  (fifteeen). — First  (Percival)  a  mere  weed,  streaky  in 
colour,  and  hardlv  a  Brahma  point  about  her.  Second  (Roebuck)  far 
too  long  in  bacK  and  indistinct  in  marking.  Third  (Comyns)  nice 
shape  and  beautifully  pencilled  breast,  but  too  young — our  choice  in 
a  poor  class.  410  (Lingwood)  a  good  large  pullet  with  a  defective 
eye.  414  (Norris)  very  highly  commended,  large  and  beautifully 
pencilled,  but  utterly  deficient  in  foot  feather.  Light  hens  (eleven). — 
First  and  cup  (G.  H.  Wood)  lowest  on  leg  and  best  in  shape,  but  very 
dirty ;  on  tnis  account  we  should  have  put  her  behind  second 
(Mitchell),  whose  chief  fault  was  a  Cochin  cushion.  Third  (Norris) 
large,  but  carrying  too  much  head  for  a  pullet,  also  too  much  tail. 

Cochins f  especially  in  the  Buff  classes,  contained  some  birds  we  have 
seldom  seen  equalled.  Buff  cocks  were  fourteen  in  number.  The 
winner  (Hind)  was  grand  in  size  and  shape,  and  even  in  colour — in 
fact,  a  clinker,  moderate  hocks  his  only  fault.  Second  (Weeks)  another 
grand  bird,  but  not  quite  so  large,  and  rather  coarser  in  comb.  Third 
(Brown)  very  square  in  body,  but  rough  in  comb  and  slipped  in  wmg — 
a  strong  class.  Cockerels  (twenty-four) . — First  (Pye)  a  shapely  Cinna- 
mon, good  in  all  points.  Second  (Brown)  large,  but  not  so  even  in 
colour  and  a  trifle  hollow  in  breast  Third  (Sear)  smaller,  but  well 
made,  streaky,  however,  in  saddle.  Partridge  cocks  (eleven). — First 
(Tndman)  also  took  thQ  £10  cup  ;  he  was  a  good-sized  richly-coloured 
bird  of  true  Cochin  type.  Second  (Percival)  the  Palace  winner  we 
thought,  still  deficient  m  saddle.  Cockerels. — First  (Morgan)  smart 
in  shape  and  rich  in  colour,  but  carries  too  much  tail.  Second  (C!an- 
nan)  fair  size  and  shape,  but  dull  in  colour.  The  light  was  bad  when 
we  were  at  this  class,  but  unless  he  had  some  blemish  undiscovered 
by  us,  very  highly  commended  (G.  H.  Wood),  good  in  all  points,  was 
a  long  way  ahead  of  the  winners.  Buff  hens  (fifteen). — First-ana-cnp 
f Brown)  a  rare  good  one  in  size,  shape,  cushion,  and  feather,  and  very 
lair  in  colour,  worth  the  journey  to  see  her.  Second  (Pattinson) 
another  good  one,  but  long  in  leg  and  poor  in  colour  after  nrst.  Third 
(Sowerby)  a  nicely-shaped  lemon,  not  quite  clear  on  cushion.  We 
thought  all  three  winners  remarkable  birds  for  any  show,  and  the  class 
a  very  strong  one.  Pullets  (twenty -two). — First  (Paxon),  and  second 
(Percival)  were  both  too  high  in  taU  for  our  taste.  Third  (Brown) ; 
665  (Brown)  and  618  (Rigg)  highly  commended,  were  our  pick  out  of 
the  class.  Partridge  hens  (eight). — First  (Brown),  good  size  and  fair 
shape  and  markings.  Second  (Dorrington)  smaller  but  very  true  in 
shape  and  well  marked.  bSS  (Southern)  very  highly  commended,  a 
very  well-marked  one  of  the  dark  tvpe,  but  wry-tailed.  Pullets. — 
First  (Tudman)  a  moderately  marked  bird  with  a  frosted  comb. 
Second  (Ruttlidge^  a  mistake,  a  poor  bird  with  no  marking,  inferior 
to  698  (Southern)  hiehlj  commended,  a  well-marked  one,  and  indeed 
to  several  others.  Whites  won  both  prizes  in  the  Other  variety.  Old 
Cochin  class  (four). — First  (Badger)  were  a  fairly  good  all-round  pair. 
Second  percival)  cock  defective  in  colour  on  shoulder.  In  chickens 
(seven)  Whites  were  again  to  the  front.  First  (Badger),  and  second 
(t)arby)  being  fair  birds  but  not  up  to  Palace  form. 

Spanish. — One  class,  two  entries.  First  and  special  (Dixon)  fine 
birds,  large  in  face  but  wanting  care  |  second  (Bowlton)moderate. 

Dorkings. — One  class  only  again  (eight),  were  poor.  First  (Cannan) 
were  moderate  Darks  ;  second  (Cranston)  fair  Silver-Grevs. 

Malays  brought  out  eight  moderate  pens.  First  (Blake)  hardly 
upstanaing  enough,  but  otherwise  good  ]  second  (Richards)  moderate 
in  quality. 

Boudans. — Here  the  classes  expanded  again  into  four.  In  cocks  (five) 
the  winner  ^rving),  who  also  took  the  Houdaji  cup,  was  a  large-bodied 
bird,  good  m  crest  but  only  moderate  in  comb.  Second  (Thomas) 
nice  in  colour,  but  rather  slight  for  an  old  bird.  Cockerels  (nineteen, 
with  Mr.  Beedham's  four  pens  empty)  were  a  moderate  class.  First 
(Copplestone)  nice  shape  and  colour,  moderate  in  crest,  very  defective 


fifth  toe  on  right  foot.  Second  (Thomas)  squarer  in  body  and  better 
in  foot  and  creet — our  choice  for  first.  Hens  (ten). — ^First  (Meredith) 
a  square-shaped  bird  of  good  colour,  best  in  crest  and  mnfiUng: 
second  (Thomas)  nice  in  colour  again.  Pulleto  (twelve). — First  (Lane) 
very  neat  in  comb,  crest,  and  muffling ;  second  (Beldon)  long  in  body, 
nicely  marked,  and  good  in  comb.  68C  (Millner),  very  highly  oom- 
mended,  a  squarely  built  pullet  of  the  dark  sort. 

Jlamburflhs, — Black  cocks  of  any  age  (twelve). — ^First  fBentley) 
very  smart  in  head  and  bright  in  colour ;  second  (Beldon)  oeaatifnl 
in  colour  but  not  so  good  m  head.  Golden-spangled  cocks,  any  a^ 
(eight).--Fir8t  and  sectional  cup  (Rawnsley)  a  capital  bird,  good  im 
comb^  earlobes,  and  colour;  second  (Duckworth)  a  similar  stamp, 
pressing  closely  on  the  winner.  Silver-spangled  cocks,  any  age 
(seven). — First  (Beldon)  the  Crystal  Palace  winner  again  to  the  front; 
second  (Rawnsley)  a  new  one  from  the  same  yard  as  the  Palace 
second,  but  again  failing  to  lower  the  colours  of  the  winner.  Golden- 
pencilled  cocks,  any  age  (ten). — ^First  (Beldon)  Crystal  Palace  winner, 
also  closely  pressed  by  second  (Kidson).  Silver-pencilled  cocks,  any 
age  (five). — First  (Beldon)  seemed  to  os  very  like  the  third  at  Palaoe ; 
second  (Rawnsley)  a  fresh  one  well  shown.  Black  hens,  any  aee 
(nine). — First  (Cannan)  good  in  colour,  nice  in  earlobe  and  comb : 
second  (Winn)  a  similar  stamp,  close  up  to  the  first  Golden-spangled 
hens,  any  age  (eight). — First  (Duckworth)  and  second  (Ontwright 
and  Butterworth)  were  rightly  placed  over  the  Palace  winners. 
Silver-spangled  hens,  any  age  (eleven).— First  (Beldon)  the  Palaoe 
winner,  looking  well ;  second  (C!annan)  a  fine  old  hen,  not  so  good  in 
colour  as  the  first.  Golden-pencilled  hens,  any  age  (eight). — ^First 
(Webster)  a  very  nicely  pencilled  bird  of  good  colour  ;  second 
(Beldon)  another  very  good  one,  like  the  Palace  second.  Silver- 
spangled  hens,  any  age  (six). — ^First  (Rawnsley)  a  new  one,  very  fine 
in  head  j  second  (Beldon)  the  Palace  winner  fairly  beaten  here. 

Game  Bantams  Qaiue). — First  (Firth)  a  fair  pen  of  Piles ;  second 
(Hore)  moderate  Black  Reds ;  third  (Swift).  Any  other  variety 
Bantams  (twelve). — First  (Rawnsley)  Black  Rosecombs,  very  good 
but  rather  large  ;  second  (Bamford)  good  gold-laced  ;  third  (Charl- 
ton) nice  Blacks,  smaller  than  first  but  coarser  in  head. 

Any  Other  Variety  of  Fowl,— First  (Beldon)  good  SUver  Polands ; 
second  (Partington)  Goldens :  third  (Cannan)  Silvers  again.  We 
append  the  prize  list  of  the  Ducks,  G^se,  and  Pigeons,  which  time 
did  not  permit  up  to  criticise  in  detail.  Mr.  Lane  judged  the  Game 
and  Bantams,  Mr.  Teebay  the  Brahmas,  Mr.  Dixon  the  Cochina, 
while  the  remaining  poultry  classes  were  divided  between  the  last 
two  gentlemen.    Mr.  Jones  took  the  Pigeons. 

Qkbre,— Gander  and  Goose.— 1,  P.  G.  S.  Bawsou.  2,  B,  Dodsworth  the,  G.  V. 
Snell,  W.  H.  Qarforth. 

DUCKS.— Dmc*  and  Drake,  Ayl*sbwy.—1,  and  Cup,  W.  Weston.  S,  J.  Hedges. 
3,  Mrs.  GoDD.  Rouen.— If  G.  V.  Snell.  2,  J.  Newton.  8,  F.  G.  8.  Bawson.  An^ 
other  tariety.—lt  W.  Bygott    2,  T.  P.  Carver.    3,  Mrs.  Gunn. 

PIGEONS. 

Carrier.— flfaci:  or  Blue.— I  and  2,  J.  Baker.  8,  G.  V.  Cave.  Carrier  anf 
other  colour.— 1  and  2,  J.  Baker.  3,  E.  Woods.  Carrier,  any  colour,  hatched  iM 
1880.— 1,  H.  Adams. 

FOXJTRR.— Black  or  Blue.— Cap  and  2,  J.  Baker.  3,  F.  Stamford.  vA^  J. 
Guthrie,  J.  Hairsine.  White.— 1,  H.  Kirby.  2,  A.  Spenco:.  8  and  vhe,  J.  Baker. 
vhc,  A.  J.  Mays.  Any  other  colour.— I,  J.  J.  Fowler.  8  and  8,  J.  Halzsine. 
vhc,  J.  Baker. 

TiJUBiJtR8.—Short-faced.—l  and  2,  J.  Baker.  8,  E.  P.  Moon.  Lomg-faoed.— 
1,2  and  3,  R.  Woods. 

Barbs.- 1  and  3,  J.  Baker.  2,  J.  Wood,  the,  C.  J.  Cave,  B.  Woods.  Batched 
in  1 880.— 1 ,  J.  Baker.    2.  J.  Thresh. 

JACOBtKS.- 1  and  8,  W.  E.  Basten.    2,  J.  Holt. 

Fantails.— 1,  B.  Wood.  2,  J.  P.  Loversidge.  8,  J.  Baker.  «ftc,  W.  J.  War- 
hnrst. 

TVBBITS.— Blue  or  Silver.— 1  and  2,  J.  Baker.  8,  T.  S.  Stephenson.  Anif  other 
colour.— 1  and  2,  J.  Bakor.    3,  B.  A.  Parkin. 

Owl.— 1  and  Cup,  J.  Baker.    2,  J.  Thresh.    3,  B.  Woods. 

Draooon.— 1  and  2,  W.  Smith.    3,  A.  Close. 

AarvfERPS.— Short-faced.— 1,  W.  F.  Turner.  2  and  8,  C.  Hopwood.  f*^  B. 
Wade.    Any  other  taHety. — 1,  8.  Wade.    2  and  8,  C.  Hopwood. 

AKY  Other  Vaiiiett.— l  and  Cup,  J.  Wood.    2,  F.  P.  Bailey.    8,  J.  Baker. 


BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  AND  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  preparatioDS  for  the  thirty-second  annnal  Exhibition  of 
fat  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  com,  rooto,  poultry,  and  implements  of 
husbandry,  &.C.,  at  Bingley  Hall,  are  being  carried  on  with  great 
spirit,  and  will  be  completed  in  time  for  t^e  opening,  which  takes 
place  on  Saturday  the  27th  inst. 

The  sum  of  £2700  will  be  awarded  in  prizes  in  the  varioos 
departments,  and  the  entries  throughout  are  such  as  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  keen  competitions  will  take  place  in  most  of 
the  classes  before  the  Judges  can  declare  the  winners. 

The  cattle,  though  not  quite  so  numerous  as  last  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  classes  for  aged  c>xen  being  omitted,  will  in  point 
of  merit  fully  make  up  the  de^ciency  in  numbers,  for  they  come 
from  exhibitors  who  have  previously  carried  away  the  highest 
honours  of  the  Show,  and  others  well  known  for  the  splendid 
stock  they  exhibit. 

Sheep  will  be  a  fair  show,  and  pigs  will  be  more  numerous  than 
last  year. 

The  entry  of  roots  is  the  largest  ever  made,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  entire  front  of  the  galleries,  round  which  the  roots 
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are  displayed,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  whole  of  them  ; 
and  extra  stages  will  be  erected  against  the  wall  of  the  gallery  on 
the  south-west  side  of  the  first-class  refreshmeat  room. 

The  poultry  and  Pigeons  entered  amount  to  3062  pens.  These 
will  occupy  their  old  position  in  the  gymnasium  and  also  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  bay  adjoining  the  implement  department  The 
whole  of  the  pens  will  be  galvanised  wire,  similar  to  those  in  use 
last  year,  wldch  gave  such  satisfaction,  being  so  much  lighter 
than  the  old  pens. 

The  demand  for  stand  space  has  been  as  great  as  ever,  and  the 
Committee  have  been  compelled  to  allot  to  exhibitors  in  several 
sections  much  smaller  spaces  than  they  applied  for.  Amongst  the 
implement  exhibitors  are  nearly  all  the  leading  firms  in  the 
kingdom,  who  will  have  on  view  some  of  the  latest  and  best 
improTements  in  the  various  articles  they  show. 

fi.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  entered  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
the  following  also  contribute  to  the  Show  : — The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Lord  Chesham,  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  the  Earl  of  EUesmere, 
Viscount  Falmouth,  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  Karl  of  Harriugton, 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  Lord  Tredegar,  Lord  Walsiogham,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Earl  of  Zetland,  Sir  John  Swinburne,  Bart,  &c. 

The  railway  companies  will  run  excursion  trains  from  all  parts 
at  reduced  fares  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  arrangements 
in  this  direction,  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company 
have  announced  that  they  will  run  an  eight-day  excursion  from 
Swansea  and  South  Wales  district,  and  excursions  from  Peter- 
borough and  Stamford. 

The  increase  in  the  entries  has  necessitated  the  appointment  of 
additional  Judges,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Bumell  has  consented  to  act  in 
the  poultry  department,  and  Mr.  Jones  Percival  in  that  for 
Pigeons. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  classes  allotted  to  each 
Judge :  — 

PouLTBT.— Mr.  T.  C.  Bumell :  Creve  Coeurs,  Hondans,  Spanish, 
Andalusians,  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Sultans,  variety  classes  of 
fowls  and  Bantams,  and  selling  classes.  Mr.  James  Dixon : 
Polish,  Hamburgh,  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Turkeys.  Mr.  W.  R.  Lane  : 
All  Game  except  Black  Reds,  and  all  Game  Bantams.  Mr.  M.  Leno : 
Light  Brahmas,  Dorkings,  Fancy  Ducks,  and  Fancy  Bantams. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Smith  :  Black  Red  Game  and  Malay.  Mr.  R.  Teebay  : 
Dark  Brahmas,  Cochins,  and  Langshans. 

Pigeons.— Mr.  T.  J.  Charlton  :  Pouters  and  Antwerps,  Mr.  H. 
Child:  Muffed  and  Long-faced  Tumblers  and  Dragoons.  Mr. 
Esquilant :  Fantail;*,  Nuns,  Swallows,  Magpies,  Jacobins,  Turbits, 
Owls,  Short-bill6d  Frilled  varieties,  and  new  varieties.  Mr.  Jones 
Percival :  Carriers,  Short-faced  Tumblers,  Barbs,  Trumpeters, 
Runts,  Archangels,  and  the  selling  classes. 


THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 


A  LARQE  and  influential  meeting  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  the  Tuesday  in  last  week.  Most  of  the  resolutions  which  we 
printed  a  fortnight  since  were  passed,  the  only  important  varia- 
tions being  that  the  addition  of  seven  new  members  to  the  Com- 
mittee was  resolved  upoo,  and  the  resolution  as  to  hiring  a  club 
room  in  London  negatived.  It  was  announced  that  Messrs.  L. 
Wright,  Teebay,  Dixon,  and  Tegetmeier  had  been  elected  honorary 
life  members  of  the  Club,  and  that  several  new  ordinary  members 
and  associates  had  been  elected.  We  were  glad  to  see  so  good  a 
meeting,  and  so  intelligent  and  keen  an  interest  displayed  in  the 
questions  under  discussion.  The  meeting  lasted  nearly  two  hours, 
as  there  was  much  business  to  get  through.  We  trust  that 
such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  our  poultry  department 
and  are  not  members  of  the  Club  will  consider  the  propriety  of 
joining  it.  The  Club  was  founded  to  promote  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  in  the  poultry  world,  and  it  commends  itself  to  the  notice 
of  every  honest  fancier. 


VARIETIES. 
We  have  made  arrangements  for  the  insertion  in  our  next  issue 
of  a  full  report  of  the  Birmingham  Poultry  Show.  We  hope  also  to 
give  a  report  of  the  Pigeons.  As  the  Journal  is  in  the  hands  of 
our  readers  on  Thursday  morning,  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
going  through  the  classes  with  our  report  In  hand.  We  shall  arrange 
for  an  extra  large  supply  of  the  Journal  to  be  sent  to  Birmingham, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  copies. 

Birmingham  Poultry  Snow.— We  are  requested  to  state 

that  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  for  feeding  and  penning  the 
birds  at  the  forthcoming  great  Birmingham  Poultry  Show  have  been 
entrusted  to  "  Spratts  Patent,"  of  Bermondsey,  London,  who  will  at 


their  stand  iu  Birmingham  Cattle  Show  exhibit  samples  of  their 
latest  novelty,  a  "  Patent  Malted  Cattle  Food."  This  firm  have  also 
received  the  order  to  feed  the  dogs  at  the  coming  Burmingham 
National  Dog  Show  on  their  Patent  Meat  ^'  Fibrlne  "  Dog  Cakes. 

Thb  Dublin  Poultry  and  Pigkom  Show  and  Belfast 

Schedule.— We  regret  to  hear  that  the  proposed  Show  in  Dublin 
has  fallen  through.  We  fear  the  Dublin  men  are  too  ambitious  in 
their  efforts.  Nothing  less  than  a  grand  show  will  satisfy  them. 
Belfast  holds  a  good  Show  each  December  on  moderate  lines,  with  an 
increasing  prize  list  and  increasing  success  each  year.  The  schedule 
for  this  year's  Show,  to  be  held  December  loth  and  16th,  is  before 
us.  There  are  forty-two  classes  for  poultry  and  thirty-seven  for 
Pigeons,  with  prizes  of  £1,  IO9.,  and  69.,  entry  8^.  G<2. ;  and  fifteen 
classes  for  cage  birds,  with  prizes  of  128.,  ^.,  and  4«.,  entry  \a,  Gd. 
There  are  besides  fourteen  poultry,  nine  Pigeon,  and  one  cage-bird 
cups  or  special  prizes.  This  is  a  great  advance  on  last  year's  sche- 
dule, and  we  trust  a  good  Show  will  be  forthcoming. 

Should  wr  Shoe  our  Horses  ?  — Nearly  every  owner  of  a 

horse,  nearly  every  groom  and  every  stableman,  will  laugh  at  the 
question.  Messrs.  Longmans,  however,  have  published  a  volume  by 
"  Free  Lance,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the  heavy  horse 
shoe  of  the  present  day  is  parent  to  all  the  ills  that  horseflesh  is  heir 
to.  ^  Free  Lance  *'  believes  that  no  shoes  at  all  are  necessary.  He 
has  the  benefit  of  a  wide  ejzperience,  which  proves  that  shoes  on  the 
Charlier  system  are  quite  sufficient  This  is  simply  a  little  band  of 
hard  iron,  5  ounces  weight,  let  into  the  tip  of  the  foot.  Messrs.  John 
Smithers  of  London  have  a  large  stable.  They  find  that  with  the 
Charlier  tip  the  horses  have  a  surer  footing,  go  better,  are  healthier 
— ^being  free  from  diseases  of  the  foot — work  easier  at  a  greater  age, 
and  are  altogether  cheaper  to  keep  in  health,  and  last  longer  than 
when  they  adopted  the  old  customary  system. 

How  TO  Make  Flour. — The  National  Association  of  British 

and  Irish  Millers,  whose  offices  are  at  61,  Mark  Lane,  having  regard 
to  the  active  competition  which  is  now  going  on  between  Austro- 
Hungary,  America,  and  England  in  the  endeavour  to  produce  the 
finest  and  whitest  flour  for  bread-making,  has  resolved  on  the  10th  of 
May  next  and  four  following  days  to  show  all  the  different  processes 
of  making  flour  at  work  in  the  Agricultural  Hall.  It  is  expected 
that  the  exhibition  of  the  many  strange  varieties  of  machinery 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  prove  of  great  interest  and  value  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  the  Council  of  the  Association  wish  it  to  be 
known  that  any  suggestion  or  information  will  be  thankfully  receivtd. 


ENGLISH  V.  FOREIGN  HONEY. 

English  bee-keepers  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
honey  is  unsurpassed  for  excellence  and  flavour  by  the  products 
of  any  other  country.  By  English  honey  I  mean  the  honey  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  honey  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  is 
equal  in  quality  and  flavour  to  that  of  England.  It  is  rather  re- 
markable that  I  have  never  found  one  sample  of  foreign  honey 
equal  in  flavour  to  ours.  For  years  I  have  considered  that  the 
Chilian  honey  offered  for  sale  in  England  is  better  than  that  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal — better,  too,  than  African  and  Aus- 
tralian honey.  Swiss  honey  is  said  to  be  excellent,  but  it  has  not 
b^en  my  fortune  ever  to  taste  it.  Doubtless  the  differences  of 
flavour  in  honey  are  traceable  to  the  plants  from  which  it  is 
gathered;  but  the  quality  of  honey  maybe  injured  in  taking  it 
from  the  combs,  and  it  may  be  spoiled  by  adulteration.  One 
thing  is  evident — that  the  great  bulk  of  foreign  honey  in  the 
English  market  is  as  inferior  to  good  English  honey  as  foreign 
Grapes  are  to  good  English  Grapes.  The  cause  of  this  in  the 
case  of  the  Grapes  is  easily  understood  and  explained,  but  with 
honey  the  reason  is  not  so  evident.  Even  the  Narbonne  honey 
of  France,  which  has  long  been  lauded  as  excellent,  is  far  inferior 
in  flavour  to  good  English  honey. 

Two  or  three  months  ago  a  Manchester  merchant  who  does 
some  business  with  a  house  in  Palermo  (in  Southern  Italy),  had 
four  jars  of  honey  from  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Palermo.  Being 
unable  to  sell  it  he  brought  a  sample  here  with  the  hope  that  I 
would  tell  him  how  and  where  it  could  be  sold.  Though  quite 
different  in  flavour  from  English  honey,  being  deficient  in  richnesf, 
it  was  very  good.  I  took  the  gentleman  with  his  sample  to  a 
chemist  of  our  town,  who  bought  100  lbs.  of  the  Palermo  honey  at 
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11  <f.  per  !b.  The  gentleman  sold  50  lbs.  more  to  an  Italian  ware- 
hoase  in  Manchester,  and  sent  the  other  jar  to  me  ;  it  was 
speedily  sold  as  honey  from  Palermo  Botanical  Gardens.  This 
consignment  was  called  the  first  crop  at  the  Gardens,  and  a 
second  crop  of  1000  !bs.  was  predicted  and  expected.  Well,  the 
second  crop  has  been  reaped,  the  half  of  which — yiz.,  500  lb?., 
arrived  in  Manchester  on  the  5th  of  this  month.  A  sample  was 
brought  here  for  examination,  the  aroma  of  which  was  not  qnite 
so  fine  as  that  of  the  first  crop.  This  made  me  think  abont  the 
first  crop  of  tea  leaves  being  the  best,  and  why  the  first  blossoms 
yielded  honey  the  most  aromatic.  I  thought,  too,  of  what  an 
inviting  place  Palermo  or  Southern  Italy  is  for  bee-keeping,  with 
its  blue  skies,  warm  qlimate,  long  summers,  and  rich  pasture.  If 
bees  in  Scotland  properly  managed  can  store  50  and  60  lbs.  in  a 
month  on  the  moors,  what  would  they  not  do  amongst  the  Orange 
groves  of  Palermo  ? — A.  Pettigbew. 


BAR-FRAME  HIVES. 


I  AM  a  very  young  hand  at  bee-keeping,  with  slight  pretensions 
to  scientific  handling.  I  have  kept  them  for  many  years,  some- 
times getting  a  little  honey — destroying  the  bees — but  oftener 
obtaining  nothing.  A  year  or  two  ago  they  died  out  entirely. 
In  the  autumn  of  1879  1  was  aided  by  a  bee  friend.  The  result 
was  that  our  local  carpenter  made  me  three  combination  hives 
(Abbott's),  and  that  my  friend  and  I  drove  several  stocks  of  bees 
*'  in  very  reduced  circumstances,"  and  I  fed  away,  and  had  thus 
my  three  hives  peopled,  each  having  about  six  bars.  To  one 
at  the  third  attempt  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  Ligurian  queen 
accepted,  and  the  early  part  of  1880  season  it  did  well ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Pettigrew  remarks,  they,  the  workers,  encased  her  at  the 
onset  with  evil  intent,  and  she  was  not  accepted  without  damage 
— her  wings  were  injured.  This,  it  seemed  to  me,  affected  her 
well-being  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  and  by  my  bungling  I  lost 
her,  so  that  this  hive  did  not  do  anything  like  what  it  might  have 
done,  or  what  the  two  others  did.  In  one  of  the  others  I  found 
early  in  the  spring  a  weakened  hive  and  a  damaged  queen,  and 
soon  she  was  turned  out  dead.  The  remains,  very  small,  I 
added  to  the  Ligurian  hive.  To  replace  this  I  bought  from  my 
friend  in  March  one  of  his  well-stocked  hives  with  a  hybrid  Ligu- 
rian at  its  head  ;  this  hive  was  very  strong,  so  I  started  the  year 
still  with  my  three  stocks  in  combination  hives.  I  must  preface 
my  results  by  stating  that  we  are  not  here  in  a  very  grand  honey 
country;  probably  I  have  done  better  than  I  otherwise  should 
because  so  many  bees  died  the  previous  year — 1879,  scarcely  any 
person  having  saved  bees  who  did  not  tend  them  very  carefully. 

The  hive  bought  from  my  friend  swarmed  on  the  20th  May — a 
monstrous  swarm  that  filled  a  straw  skep  in  which  they  were  taken. 
They  were  placed  in  a  box  holding  nine  bars,  and  in  spite  of  a  large 
super  capable  of  holding  25  tbs.  of  honey  being  given  them  I  had 
two  swarms  from  them,  both  large.  The  hybrid  hive  sent  out  a 
second  swarm  on  the  30th  May,  a  pouring  wet  afternoon  ;  and  the 
swarm  not  being  expected  was  left  expos<^,  taken  unsatisfactorily, 
syruped,  and  a^dea  to  another  stock.  The  4th  June  saw  yet 
another  large  swarm  issue  from  this  hybrid  hive.  Had  I  been 
more  au  fait  with  them  I  should  have  returned  them  to  the  hive 
and  destroyed  any  other  queens ;  but  the  fact  was  liiat  these  bees 
were  decidedly  extra  cantankerous,  disdaining  the  soothing  in- 
fluences of  tobacco,  and  making  it  decidedly  hot  work  for  Uiose 
who  manipulated  the  hive,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  from  them  I 
have  not  obtained  comparatively  the  same  amount  of  honey. 
The  other  hive  sent  off  two  swarms  ;  in  the  second,  after  hiving 
I  found  a  few  bees  on  the  bo«u^,  and  looking  closer  found  it  was 
the  queen  (as  I  thought)  rather  weak.  She  was  placed  inside  the 
hive,  and  tiie  following  morning  two  dead  queens  were  outside,  so 
that  there  must  have  been  three  in  t^e  swarm. 

By  driving  and  uniting  I  reduced  my  stocks  in  September  to 
four  for  the  winter — as  many  as  I  could  conveniently  manage ;  and 
beginning  with  three  stocks,  I  have  taken  over  197  lbs.  of  clear 
drawn  honey,  nearly  50  lbs.  of  which  was  super  honey.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  this  is  nothing  to  some  persons,  but  here  I  have 
no  Heather  harvest,  and  with  the  Limes  the  chief  source  of 
supply  is  finished,  and  considering  my  ignorance  and  great  want 
of  experience  I  think  I  have  done  wonders. 

Besides  the  honey,  however,  I  have  about  a  score  of  bars  more 
or  less  filled  with  worker  comb  from  which  the  honey  has  been 
removed  by  the  extractor.  Most  of  these  have  been  made  or 
started  on  the  artificial  comb  foundation.  Neither  have  I  with 
care  had  much  difficulty  with  this.  I  have  ordered  the  carpenter 
in  making  the  bar  frames  to  run  a  narrow  groove  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  top  of  the  bar ;  into  this  I  slip  the  comb  foundation 
carefully  cut  to  size  as  to  the  width,  and  then  I  fill  this  groove 
with  the  melted  wax ;  a  drop  to  fasten  the  sides  completes  the 


business,  and  with  me  the  bees  have  taken  to  it  at  once. — 
X .  B.  A*  Z. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Bees  Deserting  Hive  (Constant  Rfttdet-).— The  deaertion  of  a  hive  undo' 
the  circnmstances  you  describe  is  very  'dlfflcalt  of  expUmation.  It  would  pro- 
bably rest  in  some  dissatisfactioii  with  the  hire  itself ;  and  if  the  box  weighing 
**  nearly  60  fbs  "  was  a  single  one,  it  ninst  have  been  little  lees  tlian  a  block  of 
sealed  store,  and  most  unfit  for  winter  quarters.  The  bees  have  in  all  likelihood 
united  themselves  to  some  other  of  your  stocks,  for  this  is  the  habit  of  abacond- 
ing  parties.  Great  weaicness  and  queenlcssuess  will  sometimes  lead  to  the  result 
you  give. 

Draining  Comb  (Constant  Rmdfr).—Thc  honey  from  store  combs  can  be 
very  expeditiously  obtained  with  no  injury  to  itself,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
with  less  injury  than  is  caused  by  the  dust,  exposure,  and  delay  involved  in 
draining,  by  phicing  it  (care  being  taken  that  no  pollen  is  present)  in  a  vessel, 
(earthenware  preferred) ,  which  is  in  turn  placoi  over  a  saucepan  boiling  on  the 
fire,  or  into  a  copper.    The  wax  melts  and  rises,  and  may  be  removed  after  cool- 
ing, AS  fat  is  taken  from  broth.    Should  the  honey  be  rendered  cloudy  by  the 
presence  of  undiscovered  pollen,  the  former  must  be  placed  in  a  warm  p<nition— a 
kitchen  by  example— for  a  month  or  two,  when  the  pollen  will  subside.    The 
honey  may  then  be  drawn  off  by  a  ssrphon,  and  the  thick  remainder,  after  being 
thinned  with  water,  will  make  good  feeding  stuff  if  due  care  be  taken  to  prevent 
robbing.    With  combs  in  which  brood  has  been  raised  the  plan  is  quite  inad-  ^ 
missible,' and  the  extractor  gives  the  only  good  means  of  getting  the-  honey.* 
Failing  this,  drainmg  is  the  best  course,  but  in  this  a  comparatively  high  tem- 
perature much  quickens  the  process. 

MBTBOROLOOIOAL  OBSEXtVATIOKS. 
CUCDEM  SQUARB,  LONDON. 

Lai.  ftlo88'40"N.;  Long.O^S'O"  W.:  Altitude. Ill  feet. 
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REMARKS. 

14th.— High  wind  and  rain  in  morning ;  stormy  afternoon,  with  gleams  of  sun- 
shine ;  rain  again  in  evening. 

16th.— Fair  morning ;  dark  at  11  A.M. ;  rain  commenced  11.30  A.K.,  heavy  during 
the  afternoon,  slight  in  evening. 

16th. — Very  stormy  day,  high  wind  and  heavy  showers,  occasional  flashes  of  sun- 
shine :  bright  moonlight  night.  At  2.S0  PJi.  barometric  pressure  only 
28.696  inches. 

17th.— Fine,  bright,  colder  day ;  clear  moonlight  night. 

18th.— Cold  foggy  morning ;  snow  at  S.16  PJC. ;  latter  part  of  the  day  wild  and 
stormy,  with  rain  and  snow. 

19th.— Early  morning  dull ;  fine,  bright,  and  cold  rest  of  the  day. 

30th.— Very  fine,  with  bright  sunshine ;  latter  part  of  afternoon  hasy  ;  clear  in 
evening. 
Great  oscillations  of  barometer,  and  considerable  range  of  temperature,  tlie 

night  between  ISth  and  14th  being  excessively  warm  (not  below  64°),  while 

there  were  sharp  frosts  on  three  other  nights.— Q.  J.  Stmons. 


COTEKT  QARDBN  MARKET.— NOV EMBSR  24. 
Our  market  is  now  very  bare  of  home-grown  fruit,  American  goods  mono- 
polising the  trade,  though  samples  as  a  rule  are  reaching  us  in  bod  oouditiou 
and  making  low  prices,  while  sound  poroels  are  in  request  at  improved  rates. 

Trade  quiet. 

FRX7IT. 
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FOBCING  FIGS  IN  POTS. 

^BAtTTIGAL  liorticulturists  have  hitherto  done 
,  veiy  creditalile  worli  in  bringing  alraoat  evei; 
available  fruit  capable  of  being  forced,  into 
popularity  for  the  dessert,  but  Bomehow  the 
lueciona  Fig  has  not  had  the  same  attentioa 
devoted  to  it,  nor  been  brought  with  rapid 
Htridea  into  daily  oee.  The  Fig  appears  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  aristocratic  frait,  for  the  namber  of 
dishes  of  forced  Figs  shown  at  our  firet-dass  exhibitions 
is  generally  very  small  in  comporiEon  with  other  kinds 
of  frnit,  and  we  are  led  natarally  to  ask  why  that  ehonld  be 
so.  It  cannot  be,  1  think,  because  gardeners  are  reluctant  to 
place  the  matter  before  their  employers,  rioce  a  man  who 
takes  a  pride  in  forcing  Grapes  would  also  be  equally  able  and 
willing  to  force  Figs ;  neither  can  it  arise  from  any  great  diffi- 
culty in  cultivation,  nor  from  the  expense  attached  to  the  work, 
for  where  Vines  can  be  forced  Fig  trees  can  be  forced  also  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  houw.  On  reflection  I  have 
thought,  that  as  the  Fig  is  a  very  ancient  fruit,  and  itg  wants 
in  the  matter  of  forcing  have  been  lucidly  handed  down  to  us 
by  former  generations  of  gardeners  when  there  were  not  half 
the  conveniences  for  forcing  that  there  are  now,  there  can  he  no 
special  liking  for  the  fruit  in  this  country,  or  it  would  be  more 
extensively  grown.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  Figs  have 
not  obtained  any  prominent  position  en  the  dessert  table. 
I  find  &om  what  I  have  read  that  gardeners  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago  took  great  pains  to  bring  the  Fig  to  perfection  out 
of  doors,  and  their  ideas  of  forcing  the  trees  in  heated  strac- 
tnres  were  much  in  advance  of  the  means  at  their  command 
for  doing  it.  Now  there  is  no  lack  of  snitable  honsea  for 
forcing  the  fruit,  and  I  ttiink  an  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
it  more  frequently  into  ose,  and  with  that  object  in  view  I  will 
give  my  plan  of  forcing  Fig  trees.  I  am  aware  it  is  not  new, 
but  I  have  in  every  instance  proved  it  a  good  and  enccessfol 
one,  and  hence  it  b  worthy  of  record  in  the  Journal. 

Those  who  intend  forcing  a  few  trees  should  purchase  some 
of  medium  size— say  of  two  or  three  years'  growth  in  pots, 
not  those  planted  out.  They  will  at  this  time  of  the  year  have 
several  bearing  shoots,  and  ought  to  he  compact  well-grown 
plants  with  the  pots  full  of  roots.  If  the  plants  or  miniatore 
trees  are  grown  on  a  stem  rising  a  foot  from  the  pot  before 
branching  out  so  much  the  better,  as  then  they  will  not  be 
liable  to  throw  up  suckers,  which  ought  always  to  be  pre- 
vented after  the  trees  are  well  formed.  Next  torn  them  out  of 
the  pots  and  cnt  quite  two-thirds  of  their  roots  ofl.  I  used  to  cut 


them  off  with  a  chopper.  After  this  pot  the  trees  in  some 
rich  soil  similar  to  Ukat  used  for  Cncnmbera,  and  press  it  into 
the  pots  as  firmly  as  possible  to  within  2  inches  of  the  rims, 
then  wash  the  trees  the  same  as  Vines  are  washed,  or  paint 
them  with  a  mixture  that  is  used  for  Vines.  Water  the  roots 
and  place  the  trees  under  temporary  protection  until  the 
forcing  house  is  ready. 

Figs  thrive  well  in  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  this  should  be 
prepared  for  them  either  in  a  house  to  themselves  or  in  a 
pit  in  the  vinery.  This  bed  is  made  up  of  farmyard  manure 
and  leaves  prepared  as  if  for  Cucombers.  After  the  heat  has 
declined  sufficiently  the  pots  must  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  ; 
but  it  will  be  safer  if  they  are  previously  placed  upon  the  bed, 
afterwards  half  plunged,  and  then  finally  plunged.  Although 
Fig  trees  are  not  quite  so  easily  started  into  growth  as  Vines 
are,  they  succeed  admirably  in  the  same  house ;  therefore  I 
need  not  describe  their  treatment  in  detail,  it  will  he  sufii- 
cient  to  state  that  the  trees  most  be  frequently  syringed  and 
watered  at  the  roots.  The  pots  soon  become  foil  of  roots,  and, 
indeed,  so  vigorously  do  the  roots  move  that  they  are  soon 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pots  and  running  into  the  bed  of 
manore.  When  tliat  is  found  to  be  the  case  the  bed  mnst  be 
watered  occasionally,  and  at  this  stage  the  soil  in  the  pots  mnst 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  ;  in  fact,  from  this  time  the 
whole  crop  is  dependent  upon^  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
with  liquid  manure  three  times  a  week.  Top-dreasing,  too, 
mnst  be  done  as  soon  as  necessary,  as  the  Fig  is  a  gross  feeder, 
and  the  means  of  sustenance  must  be  lil)erally  and  promptly 
supplied.  As  the  Vines  advance  so  will  the  Figs,  bat  by  be- 
coming root-boood  so  soon  their  growUt  is  not  too  vigorous, 
but  just  of  that  medium  character  so  necessary  to  fruitfulness  ; 
however,  some  cf  the  shoots  will  need  the  points  pinched  out 
when  the  fruit  is  swelling.off  before  ripening. 

If  the  trees  are  started  in  December  with  the  Vines,  the 
Figs  will  be  ripe  at  the  latter  end  of  Hay  or  the  beginning  of 
June.  The  trees  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house 
and  ripen  their  wood  in  the  same  vray  as  the  Vines.  The 
leaves  will  gradually  turn  yellow  and  drop  off  before  those  of 
of  the  Vinss ;  the  trees  may  be  taken  out  of  the  bed  and 
plunged  in  the  open  ground  until  the  autumn,  then  to  bo 
afforded  protection  in  a  cool  dry  shed  until  they  are  wanted 
agun  for  forcing.  If  the  trees  are  taken  proper  care  of  most  of 
the  embryo  fruits  on  the  current  growth  will  remaia  on,  and 
will  produce  the  first  crop  the  following  year,  and  the  second 
crop  will  be  advancing  while  the  first  crop  is  ripening.  This 
second  crop  will  prove  the  larger  as  well  as  the  better  crop  of 
the  two. 

By  the  above  method  of  culture  the  Figs  come  much  finer 
and  of  better  fiavonr,  and  at  the  same  time  are  more  numerous 
than  if  the  trees  are  started  into  growth  with  their  pots  full 
of  roots  as  some  advise,  for  it  is  the  roots  that  must  have  the 
first  and  the  best  attention.— Thou  as"  It  bcord. 


FANCY  PANSIEa— No.  2. 
SxvEBAL  kind  letters  from  authorities  on  Pansies  have  reache  d 
me  since  No.  I  (p.  436)  appeared,  CDrroborating'all  I  advanced 
in  support  of  the  proposition  that  the^Fancy  varieties  are  rapidly 
Bupplanting  the  shows.  One  friend,  the  Secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Pansy  Socie^,  says, "  I  am  glad  you  are  writing  about.the  Fancy 
Pansies,  as  that  class  has  quite  eclipsed^the  Shows,  not  only  with 
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the  general  public  but  with  real  old  Pansy  growers,"  The  sche- 
dtile  of  the  Society's  Show  in  June  last  Mly  beats  cmt  tfaig  -view, 
adTattoed  as  it  may  appear,  when  sot  itmet  tliaii  iksilT'  Ptim 
were  offered  wholly  or  in  part  for  Fancies.  And  ibis  resolution 
having  taken  place  "o^er  the  border/*  where  Pansies  are  more 
bighly  esteemed  and  more  extenfinrely  rarfsed  ttitd  gfrown  thsen 
may  where  else  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  noi  vmM\Ang  that  tlie  fld- 
yanced  party  has'  adherents  everywhere  wnere  the  [flower  has 
admirers.  Given,  then,  that  Fancy  Pansies  have  with  surprising 
rapidity  come  to  the  front,  I  may  with  grnoe  flfe^  stfOM  ooftoemiag 
their  merits  and  demerits. 

The  wealth  of  favouritism  now  accorded  to  ftem  has  produced 
tbe  costomary  «vil— too  many  new  varieties  wm  sent  out,  m«ay 
of  which  either  so  closely  resemble  eoAie  alreMy  ia  oaltivatiofi 
as  to  seriously  lack  distinctiveness,  or  are  deficient  in  that  all- 
important  quality,  harmony  of  colour.  It  is  very  annoying  when 
one  hat  paid  about  6«.  for  a  new  Tai1ie<y  Uf  diBoerer  tlMt  tbe 
illustrious  stranger  is  so  nearly  like  on  old  one  Ibttt  the  tw) 
blooms  have  to  be  minutely  examined  to  discover  the  difference, 
and  vThen  discovered  to  be  obliged  to  omielade  that  tbe  difference 
is  in  favour  of  the  old  one,  or  is  so  trifling  ttawt  tte  two  cBBonot  be 
staged  together.  Upon  this  point  I  cannot  too  -strongly  insist, 
not  only  to  prevent  disappointment  to  the  purchaser,  hirt  for  tbe 
sake  o<  tbe  repatation  of  the  raiwnr.  In  writing  ttpon  this  subject 
in  your  columns  in  February,  1677,  I  asid,  ^*  I  wooid  rather  atnd 
out  one  really  good  flower  in  five  years  tham  annually  put  upon 
the  market  a  dozen  or  two  of  mediocre  merit,  to  the  injury  of  my 
own  reputation  and  the  discouragemetit  tfl  llieee  desitoiis  of 
keeping  pace  with  the  times."  Since  that  ttme  2  ha^  noi  fennd 
any  reason  to  alter  the  opinion ;  on  the  contrary^  it  has  been 
strengthened  with  the  blooming  of  every  batch  of  new  flowers. 
Lide^  I  have  come  to  tbe  conclusioB  that  it  weNM  Ito  weA  'Ibr  all 
new  Pansies  to  pass  an  examination  lor  a  oerttfioata  before  thoy 
are  recognised  as  qualified  to  rank  as  additions  to  the  already  too 
numerous  Pansy  family.  Surely  there  are  eaongfr  l»vers  of  the 
flower  to  start  an  English  Pansy  Socicrfy,  asd  tiM  foraialatioM^f 
rc^es  and  the  fixing  of  a  standard  are  matt«ra  ol  detsal  in.  whioh 
our  Scotch  friends  would  gladly  render  valuable  assistance.  That 
the  conditions  are  ripe  for  the  formation  of  such  an  association 
cannot  be  contested ;  the  flower  is  popidor  and  the  nnaber  af 
growers  daily  increasing  ;  new  varieties  are  'beinip  raised  ia  pro- 
fusion and  are  eagerly  bought.  Under  the  protection  of  such  a 
society  no  schedule  would  be  long  withoirt  a  ftftwy  dass,  affld 
then  what  an  honourable  rivalry  tm  its  certiflt»tae  aad  medals  ! 
I  can  imagine  a  great  intematioaal  show^  England «.  Scotland, 
and  the  former  defeated,  but  I  can  also  imagine  our  canny 
neighbours  teaching  us  how  to  defeat  themir  Ma|F  I  Uve^  long 
enough  to  see  these  imaginings  become  solid  facts* 

Betumktg  to  tbe  point  where  this  digression  "Ifegacn,  it  totaf  be 
asked  what  amateurs  are  to  do  if  they  may  mot  «top0ad  upon  tbe 
new  varieties  being  distinct  and  improvementa  vpen  th«  old.  I 
can  only  tell  them  the  method  I  have  found  to  answer  best. 
Write  out  a  list  of  those  you  have,  and  decide  how  aiudi  yotr  will 
spend ;  then  place  yourself  in  the  haind»«C  atfarittwhohas  made 
Pansies  a  speciality  for  years,  and  ask  him  to  sead  as  many  dis- 
tinct and  really  good  varieties  as  he  can  afford  for  the  money. 
Depend  upon  k  yon  will  be  wefl  treated.  Itoeeiatfets  Irare'  a 
healthy  empathy  with  thoee  who  abow  aa  inowMiliiMK  t#  iavmur 
their  hobby,  and  the  catalogue  price  is  no  criterion  of  the  eoc 
change  you  will  receive  for  your  money.  I  am  bound  to  add  here 
that  tha  opinion  has  been  formed  chiefly  from  tiaaaactdoas  w4lh 
tbe  great  norrhem  growers,  notably  Messva*  Diolcaoas  &  €o^  and 
Downie  &  Laird,  Edinburgh  ;  W.  Paul,  Paisley;  aad  Cocker  &  Soup, 
Aberdeen  ;  though  I  hare  had  nothing  to  complain  o(  as  regards 
quantity  from  midland  and  southern  raisers. 

Thus  far  I  have  (to  my  own  satisfaction,  at  any  rate)  proved 
that  Fancy  Pansies  are  in  iBcreacsiBg  fa?tmr,  sbowii  that  Ibeir 
popularity  is  attended  by  an  evil  that  ia  ta  a  gi«at  extant  nm%- 
diable,  suggested  a  national  recognition  of  their  merits  in  the 
remedy,  and  given  a  recipe  by  which  tiat  evil  maybe  largely 
avoided.  Be  it  mine,  then,  in  a  third  eom'Mimilcati—  taaaaBimaCiB 
the  varieties  of  this  charming  family  that  attaia  aaMt  iMoly  te 
standard  of  excellence. — M.  H.  Milleb,  Leek. 


VEGETABLE  BOOTS  FOR  TORCING. 

We  cut  our  first  forced  Asparagus  a  fortnight  ago  ;  Khubarb 
and  Seakale  will  soon  be  ready ;  but  I  do  not  atfppose  many  ef 
your  readers  begin  operatiooe  of  this  kind  quite  ao«arly,  so^ihat 
a  few  notes  on  the  subject  will  still  be  in  time  to  be  useful. 
Strong  well-matured  roots  are  the  only  kind  worth  attention  at 
thia  season,  and  unless  tiiese  can  be  had  theeropwiUlwrdly  pay  far 
the  labour,  and  little  else  than  disappointmeataiMd^expa^bML 


As  a  rule  when  roots  are  lifted  for  forcing  they  are  not  intended 
to  be  used  again,  or  at  least  ao  crop  in  the  ordinary  course  is 
expected  from  them  until  a  year  or  two  afterwards;  and  this 
evident?^  leads  many  to  thiak,  especially  when  the  rsots  are 
intended  to  be  thrown  away  after  forcing,  that  it  deas  not 
matter  how  th^  are  taken  up  and  cot  so  long  as  the  crowns  are 
only  left  to  sprout  But  it  does  matter,  and  that  considerably. 
Let  the  roots  be  all  alike  good ;  cut  and  break  (me  half  of  fhem, 
and  be  particular  to  keep  the  other  half  whole  and  nninjared, 
then  place  them  all  in  to  force  together,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen 
which  plan  gives  the  best  results.  Those  lifted  carefully  will 
afford  produce  some  days  or  weeks  before  the  other  section, 
and  both  quality  and  quantity  wiH  be  mere  superior  in  the  one 
case  than  the  other.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Asparagus 
and  Rhubarb ;  and  the  not  naasual  way  of  halviag  the  roois  of 
tbe  latter,  t^ing  one  part  in  to  force  and  leaving  the  other  to 
form  a  crop  in  the  ground,  is  a  mistake.  Two  or  three  good  roots 
of  anything  will  give  more  Fatisfaction  than  a  crowd  of  ends 
and  parings.  Seakale  bears  ill  treatment  better,  bat  it,  too,  shonld 
be  handled  carefully. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  fully  into  the  particulars  of  forcing 
these  roots,  as  good  and  practical  details  are  often  given  respect- 
ing them  in  tbe  weekly  calendar  of  garden  work;  bat  I  laay 
remark  that  with  a  little  heat  and  moisture,  in  either  glass  Inmse 
<n  rtied,  amyoae  vaj  easily  baye  a  supply  of  such  vegetablet  as 
those  named,  and  wnh  a  little  cars  "Ae  pt^odooe  will  stand  a  gaod 
ohaxMe  of  coming  early,  excellent,  and  plentiful. — J.  MciB. 


NEW  fm:noh  roses. 


Tbb  first  instalment  of  announcements  of  new  Roses  has  reached 
us,  but  it  does  not  excite  tbe  flutter  of  excitement  amongst  as  on 
Uhis  side  of  the  Chaanel  that  it  did  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
aga  We  hwre  laained  to  distrast  the  magnificent  descrif^ns 
with  which  th^  are  heralded.  We  have  disoounted  the  terms 
«  magnifique,"  "  superbe,^  "  hors  ligne,"  and  such  other  high- 
soiiBdmg  adjectives.  We  do  not  partieulariy  care  to  knew  Y^mr 
many  lea^res  there  are  on  a  branch,  or  whether  tbe  wood  is  epii^ ; 
and  although  we  do  have  a  grand  fish  now  aad  then,  the  quanti^ 
of  useless  ones  we  have  to  throw  away  &ir  outnumbers  them.  If 
ent  of  soBie  sixty  or  seventy  rarieties  we  can  manage  to  find  tbiee 
4X  ioos  good  ones  we  are  happy.  Besides,  we  are  getting  each 
good  Roses  from  our  English  raisers,  and  we  have  so  many  good 
opportunities  of  seeing  them  before  they  are  let  out,  that  we  prefer 
waiting  a  bituatil  tbe  Fr^ich  Roses  are  a  Kttle  move  knows  befove 
aeceding  to  tbe  flattering  aoeoaats  given  of  t^m  by  their  foad 
parents,  who  are  too  often  blind  to  the  defects  of  their  offspring. 

The  nomenclature  is  more  absurd  than  ever.  We  have  had 
ieapa  «f  So«f«aiie,  aad  if  the  Rosa  ie  good  we  ht^nt  ao  eb|eotion 
taffeoMmber  tbe  pttveaa  whom  they  commemarate ;  but  we  haw 
now  got  a  step  further.  Hold  your  breath,  ye  Rose-growers  of 
England,  while  I  atmonnce  to  you  a  new  Rose  with  tiie  followittg 
flwaet  little  name^**  Fiao^attkea  de  la  Bnaoessa  Siepfaania  et  de 
l*Af6hdiK  Rudolf !"  Has  so  old  a  grower  as  Mons«  Levet  no 
more  idea  of  the  sense  of  propriety  and  the  fitness  of  things  than  to 
^^  a  Rose  such  a  name  ?  How  very  mudi  wiser  was  my  good  eld 
Mrad  ihabrteJfon8.SoaobetiaBamiag  his  Gladioli  1  2jfitm^m, 
Hedar  Le  Yesuve,  Norma*  and  suoh-Uke  names  are  surely  more 
fitting  than  these  Madames,  and  Comtes,  and  rrincesses  with 
tfaeir  long  Mgh-sonnding  names,  some  of  whidi  wlR  be  fooad  in 
thaifallawing  list 

I  will  take  first  as  of  the  most  general  interest  the  class  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  of  which  we  have  the  following  already  advertised — 

m0Untm  OnfOemei  (SchWsrtz)  — Car»i»ed  Rose,  wWi  pale 
npflek ;  lar^e,  full,  and  globalar.  Growth  vigoroas.  A  aeedliag 
from  Madame  Charles  Wood. 

BrnperevT  de  Brisil  (Soupert  et  Netting).— Red  shaded  with 
Mackisft  vieHet ;  very  fall.    Orowtfa  very  vlgofoas. 

Comtessd  NaUmUe  de  JQMt^—Coppered  red;  reverse  of  the 
petals  carmined.    A  new  colour.    Large,  full,  and  cupped. 

Madtme  Aifred  Leveam  (Vigneron).— Bfight  carnttned  rose : 
lar^  fulL  fine  form.    Growth  vigorous. 

jkoM,  Thouvenel  (Vigneron).— Velvety  red  ]  large,  full.  GroWtfi 
Teiy  vigoitww. 

Mmiengte^aceh*  (Madame  Daober>~Fine  v^^ety  lad  shaded 
with  black  ;  large,  full,  well-formed,  globular.    Growth  vigorous. 

FrangoU  Levet  (Levet). — Chinese  Rose,  of  medium  *f«e.  OrowUi 
TigorouSi 

(kmt^  de  €amend^  (Lev^ue  et  fils).  — Fine  bright  roae 
shaded  with  violet ;  large,  full,  imbricated  form.    GrowA  yigorouf. 

Chwte  J^tederic  de  Tkun  ffoken^rtein  (TiCvftque  et  fils). — Deep 
<eriataoa  Shaded  with  canvl&d ;  large,  tall,  flae  toimu  Gnmia 
^Mry  ^4gMroii8. 
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AitfUMU  Bmekmer  (LeY^ne  <t  fils).— Brifcbt  scadet  rfiaded ; 
lasf^,  full,  imbiicftted  form.    GcoflirtJi  Tigofovs.    £i:tra. 

Mminme  M(mUt  (Liabaiid). — Yeiy  toft  rose ;  knge,  almoet 
fall.    Growth  very  Tigoteos.    Verj  fin*. 

Anicet  Bourgtois  (Mokmi  Bobert). — Bright  oherrj  red  ;  large, 
full,  capped,  blooatag  in  dnsten.    Urowth  fery  vigoroas. 

Oe9i^et  Morwm  (Moeeaa  et  Bobert). — ^Yery  bright  ahaded  red  ; 
Ycry  large,  opeoing  well,  globular.    Growth  very  yifooioQS. 

DumnacnM  (Moraan  et  Bofaart). — Shaded  red ;  Tery  large,  fall, 
cupped,  blooming  in  clnatera.    Growth  very  vigoroas. 

Sowstmir  de  Madame  Dimke  (PenMt).^Carmine  roee  ;  large, 
almost  full  and  globolar.    Growth  vigorons. 

TKA« 

AfUaine  Devert  (Goaod).^-White,  with  snlpbor  yellow  in  the 
centre  ;  rererse  of  the  petals  salmon  rose  ;  lai^e,  full,  fine  form. 
Growth  very  vigorous. 

Baron  Alexander  de  Frmt«.T-Pink,  striped  with  red  and  white. 
New  colour,  of  medium  size.    Growth  vigorous. 

Fiangaillcs  de  la  Pinncesw  Stephanie  et  de  V Archduc  Rudolf 
(Levet). — Salmon  orange  yellow,  of  mediom  sise.  Growth  very 
vigorous.    A  seedling  from  Gloire  de  Dijon. 

Madame  Caro  (Levet)» — Salmon  yellow  ;  of  mediom  siae,  fine 
form,  very  full.    Growth  very  vigorous. 

Madame  ChedoMe  Onmnaeaeau  (Lev^ue  et  fils). — Sulphured 
canary  yellow  ;  beautiful  in  bud  ;  io  the  shape  of  Madame  Falcot ; 
large,  full,  fine  foraa*  Growth  vigorous.  A  grand  addition  fur 
market  Boses. 

Madaine  Amadm  (Pemet). — Very  bright  rose,  with  white  in 
the  centre ;  very  large,  almost  full.    Growth  vigorou<>. 

Madame  Jeeeph  Sehwartz  (Bchwarts).— White,  tinged  with  flesh 
rose  ;  full,  of  medium  sise.  Growth  vigorous.  A  seedling  from 
Comtetse  Labouthe.    Extra. 

Be'me  Maria  Pia  (Sohwartz). — Deep  rose,  crimson  in  the 
centre  ;  large,  full.  Growth  very  vigorous.  A  seedling  from 
Gloire  de  Dijon. 

Prmoe  Pr^eper  d'Arenberg  (Soupert  etNottiog).— Salmon  red, 
carmine  in  the  centre,  reverse  of  the  petals  clear  catrmine ;  of 
medium  siae,  full.    Growth  very  vigorous. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Madame  Isaac  Pereire  (Margottin  fils). — Hybrid  Bourbon. 
Beautiful  vivid  carmine ;  large,  full,  of  immense  size  ;  perfect 
imbricated  form,  blooming  all  the  season.  Growth  very  vigorous. 
First-class  variety, 

Madame  CceiJe  Bonner  (Ducher). — Hybrid  Polyaotha.  Bright 
rose,  yellowish  in  the  centre  ;  flowering  in  clusters  ;  very  sweet, 
of  dwarf  habit.  Very  vigorous.  This  variety  is  a  seedling  from 
the  Bosft  polyaniha,  and  will  be  very  useful  for  bedding. 

Blamoke  Moreau  (Moreau  Bobert).— White  Perpetual  Moss. 
Fine  pure  white ;  large,  full,  opening  well,  of  perfect  f(mn,  bloom- 
ing in  chisters.    Growth  very  vigorous. 

Madame  Julie  Weidman  (Soupert  et  Notting). — Salmon  silvery 
rose,  carmine  and  yellow  in  the  centre ;  reverse  of  the  petals 
violet.    Laige  and  fulL    Extra. 

6u^  is  the  first  instalment.  We  can  hardly  expect  it  to  hi  the 
only  one ;  but  such  as  it  is,  we  may  say  of  the  Boses  armed 
with  the  descriptions,  There  are  some  novel  things  to  be  seen. — 
D.,  Deal, 

GBOWING  GBAPE8  WITHOUT  FIBE  HEAT. 

Mb.  F.  Walker's  article  on  page  477,  no  doubt  written  in  good 
faith,  is,  I  think,  likely  to  be  misleading  to  many,  not  perhaps  so 
much  to  the  professional  man  as  the  amateur.  I  have  carefully  read 
the  article,  and  I  cannot  see  the  advantage  of  growing  Grapes  as 
described.  I  do  not  say  they  cannot  be  so  grown,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  artificial  heat  produces  surprising  results.  I  do  not 
know  in  what  part  of  the  country  your  correspondent  is  situated, 
but  I  think  he  might  have  favoured  us  with  that  information. 
Grapes  and  good  fruits  are  grown  under  glass  wlthont  fire  heat, 
but  of  course  unless  the  weather  is  very  favourable  there  is  but 
little  chance  of  keeping  them,  more  especially  if  the  house  is  used 
for  other  plants.  In  a  cold  house  I  should  prefer  the  spur  to-  the 
rod  system,  on  account  of  ripening  the  wood.  No  doubt  some 
will  read  with  a  shrug  of  their  shoulders  about  your  correspondent's 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  turning  sour :  this  is,  I  presume,  what  we 
should  call  shading.  In  my  experience,  after  the  Grapes  are  ripe, 
nothing  wiH  turn  them  sour.  My  chief  objection  to  an  unheated 
structure  for  Vines  is  that  there  are  so  many  such  buildings,  and 
these  ever  increasing,  that  it  causes  a  bulk  of  Grapes  to  be  in  the 
market,  and  spoUs  the  sale  of  better  fruit.  Then,  again,  if  the 
house  is  heatea  it  is  uaef ul  all  the  winter,  and  I  believe  the  little 


fire  requisad  to  keep  fieetont  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  ripening 
the  wood,  pfovlded  the  honse  is  weU  ventilated. 

Bevertiog  to  the  artiele  in  question,  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
whatever  advantage  Mr.  F.  Walker  may  see  in  his  practice 
would  be  outweighed  were  he  to  experiment  with  a  little  fire  heat. 
The  nnmbw  of  Iwnehes  given  is  satisfactory,  but  weight  is  always 
preleraUe.  Oae  of  the  best  of  Grapes  after  the  Bfack  Hamburgh 
for  eold  houses  is  BladL  AUeante,  but  to  keep  it  without  fire  h^t 
is  Another  questiop.  TWe  summer  I  had  on  newly  planted  Yioes 
boDches  weighkig  2|  lbs.,  but  I  made  no  attempt  to  keep  them.  1 
only  had  one  or  two  bonehea  on  each,  so  they  were  not  worth  the 
trouble.  Lady  Downed  is  the  worst  I  know  for  cold  houses ;  in 
the  first  place  it  is  difScnlt  to  set,  and  then  when  the  damp 
autamn  days  arrive  th»  G^pes  soon  become  unfit  for  use.  In  the 
southern  counties  this  culture  is  carried  on  with  greater  sucoess 
than  I  should  ever  expect  to  attain  in  this  county  if  I  felt  dis- 
posed to  try  it.  In  advising  those  who  are  contemplating  building 
a  small  house  for  Vine-growing,  I  always  recommend  them  to 
have  it  heated.  I  know  this  principle  is  sound,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
three  ont  ot  four  of  your  readers  will  agree  with  me.  Do  not  let 
your  readers  suppeea  it  is  impossible  to  grow  Grapes  with  success 
in  eold  houses,  as  I  have  done  it  myself,  and  after  growing  them 
so  with  the  aid  of  a  paraffin  stove  have  kept  them  till  Ghristmafl  ; 
but  the  Black  Hamburgh  does  not  improve  by  keeping,  fruit  <^ 
this  variety  losing  a^m*  fast  after  it  is  ripe.— Stephen  Castlb, 
Tke  Vineyard,  Weet  Ltfmn,  Norfolk, 

[ITie  Grapes  referred  to  were  grown  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
advice  to  have  vineries  heated  is  sound. — Eds.] 


CHAPTEBS  ON  INSECTS  FOB  GABDENEBS.— Na  16. 

NEW  SERIES. 

"  Beetlb-ORUSHEBS**  is  the  uncomplimentary  phrase  by  which 
sundry  newspapwa  Me  fond  of  designating  the  feet  of  the  damsels 
in  some  of  the  Aneriean  States,  where  fresh  air  and  exercise 
favour  a  padal  cbvelopment  that  is  useful  if  not  elegant.  Pro- 
bably there  is  i^  aaftnral  tendency,  more  marked  in  woman  than  in 
man,  leading  na  to  step  upon  a  beetle  purposely  that  may  happen 
to  be  in  our  path  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  traveller's  tales,  often  told 
though  not  always  believed,  that  in  warmer  countries  than  our 
own  the  beetles  appear  at  times  in  such  numbers  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  crushing  them  along  the  roads.  It  is  even  asserted 
that  the  insects  have  so  swarmed  occasionally  as  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  vehicles  by  clogging  the  wheels  !  The  beetles  that  are 
in  popular  language  called  "chafers" — for  so  the  name  is  properly 
spelt,  not  with  the  double  /,  the  root  being  an  old  Saxon  word 
meaning  to  devour — are,  I  believe,  of  all  the  beetles  occurring  in 
Britain  most  noAaUft  far  appearing  in  swarms,  partly  because  they 
are  frequently  bved  ntHneronsly  in  a  small  space,  but  partly  also 
beeause  they  have  a  liking  f6r  each  other's  society.  These  chafers 
form  the  condndiBg  group  of  the  Lamdlicorn  beetles,  with  leaf* 
like  horns,  and  so  resembling  the  dung-beetlta  last  described.  In 
habit,  however,  they  are  generally  vegetarian,  and  amongst  the 
insects  that  are  mufriendly  to  horticulture.  We,  however,  suffer 
but  slightly  from  ^ese  aa  compared  with  other  lands :  on  the  con- 
tinent, for  instanoe,  the  harm  done  by  the  larva  of  the  cockchafer 
in  some  seasons  ia  fearful.  The  perfect  insect  or  beetle  is  also  at 
times  so  numerooa  aa  to  strip  of!  the  leaves  from  entire  plantations, 
leaving  an  appearanee  thai  almost  suggests  to  the  observer  that 
there  had  been  n  colony  ef  locusts  upon  the  spot.  As  producers 
of  insect  music  the  chaJers  are  quite  able  to  rival  the  dors.  The 
U83  of  this  humming  or  bussing  is  perhaps  chiefly  protective. 

It  is  not  needful  to  describe  an  insect  so  well*  known  as  is  the 
common  cockohate  (Helolontha  vulgaris),  which  generally  shows 
itself  in  beetle  form  during  the  month  of  May ;  nor  is  the  larva 
unknown  to  moat  fasdeners,  though  its  life  history  may  not  have 
been  worked  ont  by  them,  since  they  are  naturally  anxious  to 
destroy  all  examples  that  may  turn  up  of  the  "  white  grub,"  as  it 
has  sometimes  been  called.  In  Ireland,  observes  one  entomolo- 
gist, folks  often  c»U  it  tiie  ^  Connaught  grub  ; "  why  he  does  not 
profess  to  say—a  fleshy  rather  misshapen  creature,  and  diould 
it  be  oeir  its  full  aize,  one  apparently  helpless  when  unearthed, 
from  the  fact  that  the  abdomen  is  gorged  with  food.  Under 
ground,  indeed,  this  grub  does  not  move  about  much,  the  legs 
being  feeble  ;  but  tiiere  is  plenty  of  power  in  the  head  and  jaws. 
Owin?  to  the  long  duration  of  their  larval  state  (nearly  three  years) 
cockchafers,  while  workiog  unseen  though  not  unnoticeable.  do 
great  barm  to  pasture  and  com  fields,  and  also  in  some  gardens. 
Fortunately  iMj  h^ve  several  enemies  amongst  the  b&ds,  the 
Twk  being  an  eager  follower  of  the  plough  or  spade  to  pick  op 
larvie  that  are  disMged.  Besides  birds  some  quadrupeds  and 
reptiles  feed  upon  them  aa  larvsa  or  beetles,  and  they  have  insect 
foes,  yet  somehow  th^  numbers  keep  up  from  year  to  year. 


Sevenl  wiitera  bave  asterted  that  cockcbafen  are  ptirticnlarly 
abundant  trienDiallj,  but  I  bAve  not  fonad  thie  confirmed  by  obser- 
Tation.  AmongBt  the  tonnj  applicatiotu  rccommeadedai  remediea 
for  the  grub  few  are  more  effectlre  ftiaa  a  Bolutiou  ol  ammonia  in 
some  form,  or  elie  "gas  time,"  vben  tbese  can  be  brought  to 
operate  upon  the  spots  where  the  grubs  are  congregated,  A 
■mailer  and  compa^Btively  harmlen  beetle  that  ii  occasionallj 
■uppoaed  to  be  a  young  cockchafer  ia  the  pretty  Amphimalla 
■olstitialis,  which  emei^ea  later  in  the  aeaaon.  From  these  Bpecies 
we  gladly  proceed  to  notice  a  more  plea«ing  intect,  Ibe  Bose- 
cbafer  (Cetonia  aarata),  and  none  can  deny  that  the  green  and  nold 
eorfacea,  mailced  on  the  upper  side  with  cotiouaiy  carved  liaea 
Mid  dots  of  white,  are  handgome  as  seen  wben  the  beetle  ii  at 
reat,  or  should  it  be  ^jiog  it  digplays  to  tis  as  well  a  delicately 
Teined  pair  of  gauiy  wings.  I  wish,  however,  that  I  could  believe 
tie  species  is  as  harmless  as  some  people  think  it ;  but  it  certainly 
Tisiia  tlie  Rose  for  the  purpose  of  biting  the  petals,  and  it  is  stated 
on  good  authority  to  do  damage  now  and  then  to  the  flowers  of 
the  Stiawbeiry,  and  Candytaft  proves  an  attraction.  The  blootn 
of  tfae  Kldec  and  Priret  bring  to  them  0.  aarata ;  and  I  tecollect 
noticing  one  June  morning  a  profusion  of  these  beetles  in  (he 
lanes  intersecting  some  Fulham  market  gardens,  where  they 
cansed  some  astonishment.  The  eircnmetance,  however,  was 
rather  a  puisle,  for  it  seemed  most  probable  that  the  insects  must 
have  lived  in  their  larval  condition  tomewhete  not  far  off,  and 
there  were  not  many  trees  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
though  the  usual  food  of  tbe  larva  is  presumed  to  be  decaying 
wood.  £irby  and  others  have  discovered  a  larva  tbey  regarded 
u  C.  anrata  in  the  nests  of  ants;  and  although  on  investigation 


that  of  B.  Ibeatus.  Though  tbis  is  a  prominent . 
beside  it  occur  on  cultivated  land  ;  but  othen,  Ii 
a  blackish-red  beetle  found  in  woods,  feed  chiefly  on  the 


amongst  gardens  I  failed  to  find  any  subterranean  beetle  grub  was 
known  which  corresponded  with  the  larva  of  (he  species,  I  suspect 
it  is  also  a  root-eater.  Mr.  F.  Smith  relates  that  a  friend  one  day 
passing  tbe  stump  of  a  tree  gave  it  a  kick,  and  to  his  surprise  it 
fell  to  pieces,  while  there  tumbled  out  of  it  above  a  hundred  of 
(hear  pupce  enclosed  in  their  close  cocoons  ot  gnawed  wood.  A 
rarer  beetle  than  tbe  Uosecbafer,  and  one  which  is  only  desig- 
nated by  the  Latin  name  of  Oncrimns  nobilis,  rCKmbles  tbe  fore- 
going,  but  is  rather  less.  Tbe  larva  has  been  taken  near  London 
in  the  solid  wood  of  the  Apple.  Tfae  garden  species  that  is  oddly 
named  tbe  Brackeu-clo^k,  or  in  some  districts  by  (he  still  stranger 
name  of  "  Cockerbuady,"  presumed  to  be  from  the  Welsh,  Caeh-i/ 
beitdAu.  In  length  it  averages  half  an  inch,  the  bead  and  tborai 
being  dark  green,  and  tbe  elytni  or  wing  cases  rusly  brown. 
'{"hese  do  not  quite  reach  to  the  extremity.  This  insect,  probably 
Phyllopertha  horticola,  is  far  too  partial  to  gardens,  and  pursues 
a  similar  course  to  the  cockchafer.  The  eggs  are  laid  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  newly  hatched  gmbe  burrow  in  and  feast  on  the 
roots  of  any  plants  that  may  be  conveniently  near,  during  Juue 
nnd  July  pay  attentioiiB  to  flowers  in  gardens  or  in  orchards,  and 
they  have  been  caught  in  the  act  ot  nibbling  fruit  neivly  set.  At 
night  thej  may  bo  swept  ofE  plsnts  and  ^rubs  into  a  net.  Of 
late,  however,  this  pest  seems  to  become  less  abundant. 

Our  next  group  ot  beetles,  which  completes  the  first  great  divi- 
sion of  the  Pentamera,  is  called  Priocerata.  Tbew,  that  is  to  say 
in  plain  English,  are  the  "  saw-bomi."  llie  msderately  long 
nntennic  are  toothed  or  Berra(ed,  with  some  exceptions.  This 
splits  into  two  very  natural  families,  one  being  hard-bodied  the 
other  Boft-bodicd,  witb  antennas  and  legs  rather  longer.  The 
Llaters,  a  "niime  of  terror,"  stand  out  prominently  in  tbe  Bnt 
family — beclles  that  are  harmless  enougn  in  their  t>eet I e  aspect, 
nnd  which  do  really  Qotbiog  to  provoke  us  to  destroy  them, except 
that  they  will  prove  Ibemseives  the  parents  of  another  generation 
of  witeworms ;  for  though  ibis  appellation  has  been,  and  still  is, 
rinfirreil  up'-n  various  insects,  of  right  it  belong*  to  tbe  larv»  of 
(he  Elaters,  or ''  ckip-jacks  "  ot  "  click-beetles,"  and  especially  to 


. , amongst  tl  . 

it  does  a  greater  mischief  than  do  larger  grabs  which  keep 

neartoono  spot.  Sotougb  and  flexible  is  the  akin  of  one  of  these 
that  a  heavT  roller  passei  over  it  without  doing  it  injury,  and  tfae 
many  expedients  tried  for  their  destraction  have  only  a  partial 
success.  The  beetles  are  far  less  vigorous  than  tbe  larvn,  and 
they  are  provided  with  a  singular  means  of  defence  or  eacape, 
which  has  conferred  upon  them  tbeir  popular  name.  Bj  means 
of  the  movemeutof  a  joint  with  which  the  breastplate  is  furnished 
in  and  out  ot  a  groove,  the  Blaters  can  Bpriog  into  the  air  when 
lying  upon  their  backs.  This  organ  is  shown  at  rest  in  fig.  68, 
and  sideways  as  in  use  in  fig.  S9.  In  this  nme  family  we  have  a 
few  English  representatives,  small  in  sise,  of  tbe  gorgeous  Bo- 
prestidn  of  warm  regions.— J.  K.  S.  C. 


SAWDUST  FOR  PROPAGATING  PLANTS. 
ToBB  correspondent  "  W.  K.,"  page  468,  strongly  reeommaida 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  for  propagating,  and  he  is  perfectly  right. 
I  may  state  that  I  have  never  found  any  matPrial  that  produces 
roots  so  quickly,  sorely,  nnd  numerously,  in  all  plants  that  1  have 
(ried  in  it  as  sawdust  fresb  from  tfae  foteater's  sawmills,  and  it  does 
its  work  perfectly  for  twelve  months  without  being  renewed. 
Pitcber-plauts,  including  such  varieties  as  lanata  and  aanguinea, 
strike  freely  in  sawdust,  and  scarcely  a  cutting  of  any  plant  fails 
in  it.  I  never  mw  plants  make  such  enonnous  ontnbers  of  rootlets 
in  any  other  naatcrial.  I  once  potted  a  Pine  Apple  In  it,  and  in  a 
Tei7  short  lime  the  whole  dust  was  so  permeated  with  roots  that 
when  they  were  washed  clean  they  resembled  a  wig  of  roots  more 
than  anything  else.    A  Camellia  was  tried  in  it  with  the  same 

These  facts  may  be  of  service  to  many  who  are  able  easily  to 
obtain  sawdust  who  cannot  so  easily  procure  silver  sand  or  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refnse.  Tbe  sawdust  used  here  is  from  Spniee,  Larch,  and 
Oa^  nil  mixed  together  and  laid  abont  4  incnes  thick  over  a 
heated  chamber.— D.  Tbousox,  Drvntla»rig, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  AND  FRUIT  SHOWS. 


St.  □sOBOB'h  HaI.L  in  this  city  is  a  noble  building  with  imposing 
nicbiCectural  adornmenU,  and  it  was  fittingly  occupied  on  the  2Srd 
and  24th  ult.  by  some  of  the  finest  collections  of  plants,  cot  blooDW, 
and  fruit  that  bave  been  seen  at  any  of  the  autumn  shows  ot  the 
year.  The  weak  sBCtion  of  the  Show  was  that  which  included  the 
spocimen  large-flowering  Chrysantbemnms,  which  were  too  closely 
and  formally  tied,  the  twisted  »l«m»  being  very  apparent— not  one 
bent  stem  sbonld  be  seen  in  a  well-trsined  plautj  iCill  the  winning 
groups  coataiDEd  good  examples  of  cnltnre.  The  strong  sections 
were  those  devoted  to  cat  blooms  and  fruit ;  the  former,  especially 
those  in  tiie  winning  stands,  being  of  remarkable  eiccllence;  the 
latter  notably  the  Grapes  and  Pines,  indubiubly  the  best  that  have 
come  under  onr  notice  during  tbe  month.  The  specimen  Pompous 
were  also  remarkable  for  tbeir  bigb  artistic  finish  and  the  Quality^  of 
the  flowers  and  foliage.  The  blooms  were  dispoeed  with  mathematical 
precision  in  concentric  circles,  only  one  flower  being  retained  on  each 
■hoot  Some  of  the  plsnts  were  too  flat,  yet  they  were  extraordinsry 
exam  plea  of  skillul  ma  cipulation,  though  necessarily  stiff  and  formal ; 
such  plants  are  never  ma  at  southern  shows.  Following  the  classes 
in  the  order  of  the  schedule  we  commence  with  a  notice  of  the 

SpxccMBif  Plants. — In  the  class  far  six  large-fiowering  Chiysan- 
tbemums  Hr.  J.  Blephenson,  gardener  to  Usjoc  Filkington,  sained 
the  first  pnie  with  fresh  and  well  bloomed  plants  of  Ijidy  Blade, 
Jardin  des  Piantea,  Mrs.  Geo.  Bundle,  Prince  Alfred,  Barban^nd 
Nil  Desperandum.  Mr.  W.  Tugwood,  gardener  to  J.  Q.  Uorrie.  Esq., 
Allerton,  was  second  with  good  examples  of  Jardin  des  Plaatee, 
Mrs.  Geo.  Bundle,  G.  Glenny,  and  Fingal,  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  nrdener 
to  B.  G.  Monan,  Esq,,  a  rather  close  third.  la  the  class  for  four 
plants  Ur.  W.  Tugwood  was  dsservedly  awarded  the  Gist  prise  for 
good  examples  of  Lady  Talfonrd,  Empress  ot  ladla.  Prince  Alfred, 
nnd  Urn.  G.  Eondle  ;  Mr.  SlSpfaeuiOD  waa  second,  and  Ur.  J.  Hughes 
third. 

In  the  class  for  sixPompons  Mr.  Tugwood  wa*  firat  with  excellently 
growo  and  aymmetricBl  specimens  of  Bt.  Michael,  Lilac,  While,  and 
Goldeu  Ceda  Nulli,  and  Prince  Alfred.  Hr.  5.  Whitfield,  gardener  to 
J.  T.  Cross  Esq.,  Aigburlh,  was  second  with  little  smalter  but 
eqnally  tresh  plants.  In. the  class  tor  four  plants  Mr.  Tugwood  wbb 
again  Gn>t,  Mr.  8.  WhitSeld  second,  and  Hr.  C.  Finnigan  third,  all 
showing  well  similar  plants  to  those  above  mentioned,  except  Autore 
Bareale,which  WHS  stalled  in  the  Grst-priie  lot.  An  extra  prue  in  th'S 
class  WHS  awarded  to  Mr.  Blackmore,  gardener  to  Captain  PemberlOD, 
for  very  neat  specimens.    Mr.  Woolwrlght,  Mossley  Hill,  was  fint  io 
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the  oUss  for  two  BUndards  with  eood  pltntt  of  Gtoorge  Glenny  and 
llTS.  G.  Bundle  ;  Hr.  Foster,  gardener  to  J.  Brancker,  Esq.,  second : 
and  Mr.  J.  Hnghes  third.  For  two  pyramids^  Mr.  J.  Stephenson  and 
Mr.  J.  Hughes  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Tnn- 
nington,  C^lderstone,  staged  six  good  standards  in  three  varieties  not 
for  competition. 

Cut  Blooms.— The  competition  in  nearly  all  the  classes  was  g^ood, 
many  of  the  incurred  flowers  heing  excellent  in  form,  substance,  and 
colour.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  incurved,  there  were 
four  exhibitors.  The  stands  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Faulkner,  gardener  to 
F.  R.  Ley  land,  Esq.,  Woolton  Hall,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Mease,  gardener  to 
C.  W.  Newmann,  Esq.,  Wyncote,  were  very  close,  and  the  individual 
flowers  re(iuired  careful  examination  from  the  Judges  4}efore  deciding. 
The  premier  position  was  secured  by  the  first-named  exhibitor,  who 
won  by  two  points  ;  veiy  fine  were  the  blooms  of  Golden  Empress, 
Mr.  Howe,  Princess  of  Wales,  Venus,  Queen  of  England,  Alfred 
Salter,  White  Globe,  Barbara,  and  White  Venus.  Mr.  Mease's  fine 
stand  of  flowers  contained  the  finest  bloom  in  the  Show  of  Inner 
Temple,  also  excellent  examples  of  Mrs.  Heale,  Miss  Mary  Morgan, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Beauty,  Nil  Desperandum,  Queen  of  England, 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  and  Mrs.  Halliburton.  Mr.  H.  Elliott, 
(rardener  to  W.  G.  Bateson,  Esq.,  New  Heys,  AUerton,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Todd,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Cropper,  Esq.,  Aigourth,  were  placed  eaual 
thirds.  Mr.  Elliott's  blooms  were  very  fresh  and  good  in  colour,  but 
rather  undersized  ;  the  blooms  in  Mr.  Todd's  collection  being  large 
but  rather  flat.  In  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms,  incurved,  Mr.  F. 
Roberts,  gardener  to  W.  D.  Holt,  Esq.,  West  Derby,  gained  the  first 
prize  with  very  fine  solid  blooms,  the  best  being  Cherub,  Sir  Stafford 
Carey,  White  Beverley,  Golden  Beverley,  Queen  of  England,  and 
Baron  Benst ;  Mr.  J.  Peers,  gardener  to  B.  Rayner,  Esq.,  bdng  a  good 
second ;  and  Mr.  J.  Foster  third.  In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms 
Messrs.  Faulkner.  Mease,  and  Green  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order 
named.  Mr.  Jellico,  g^utlener  to  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  Woolton, 
was  first  for  six  blooms  with  an  even  stand ;  Mr.  £.  Green  was  second, 
and  Mr.  F.  Roberts  third.  Japanese  varieties  were  not  shown  in  such 
large  numbers  as  the  incurved  nor  in  such  excellent  condition,  yet  the 
winning  stands  of  Messrs.  Faulkner  and  Mease  were  most  creoitable 
considering  the  short  time  Liverpool  growers  have  taken  to  growing 
these  peculiar  and  most  interesting  forms  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 
The  two  stands  in  question  were  the  chief  feature  of  attraction  in  the 
Show.  Mr.  Faulkner,  who  secured  the  first  position  by  one  point, 
staged  good  blooms  of  Elaine,  Peter  the  Great,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Apollo,  Orph^,  Ethel,  M.  Lemoine,  and  Gloire  de  Toulouse ;  Mr.  Mease 
having  equally  good  examples  of  Meg  Merrilees,  Chang,  Bismarck, 
Red  Dragon.  La  Nymphe,  James  Salter,  and  P^re  Delaux.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  blooms  Mr.  Todd  was  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Jellico  second. 
For  Anemone-flowered  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  Faulkner  was  the  only 
exhibitor^  and  was  awarded  a  first  prize.  The  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation will  do  well  to  offer  some  greater  inducement  to  growers  of 
this  type  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Stovb  and  Grbbnhousb  Plants.— The  winterly  weather  pi:e- 
vented  many  exhibitors  bringing  their  plants,  and  Mr.  W.  Peers, 
Wavertree,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  specimens,  and  was 
awarded  a  third  prize.  Mr.  Faulkner  was  the  principal  exhibitor  of 
stove  or  greenhouse  Ferns,  and  obtained  the  first  prize  for  excellent 

Slants  of  Adiantum  Flemingii,  Davallia  Tyermani,  Nephrolepis 
avallioides,  and  others.  Mr.  J.  Peers  was  an  easy  first  witn  admir- 
ably grown  Palms  or  Cycads  ;  Mr.  Faulkner  being  second.  Mr.  J. 
Peers  was  again  first  for  one  Palm,  showing  a  magnificent  Cocoa 
Weddelliana ;  Mr.  S.  Whitfield  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Peers  third.  In 
the  class  for  three  Orchids  Mr.  Sherwin^gardener  to  W.  Sparke,  Esq., 
Huyton,  was  first  with  a  very  fresh  vanda  cssrulea,  C^ripedium 
insigne  with  forty  blooms,  and  a  good  pan  of  Sophronitis  arandiflonu 
Mr.  Faulkner  was  a  very  good  second,  and  J.  Foster  third.  Mr.Blomily, 
Oaklands,  Aigburth ;  Mr.  W.  Pratt,  |;ardener  to  Lord  Hill,  Hawk- 
stone  :  and  Mr.  J.  Peers  were  the  prizetakers  for  Calanthes.  For 
three  EpiphyUums  Mr.  Barber,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bamsley,  Aigburth, 
first ;  Mr.  W.  Bustard,  gardener  to  J.  Lewis,  Esq.,  second ;  and  Mr. 
Gore,  gardener  to  J.  Holder,  Esa.,  third.  Messrs.  J.  Peers,  Hutton, 
Green,  Hughes,  and  Hurst  were  the  principal  prizetakers  for  Primulas 
and  Mignonette.  Table  plants  were  very  good,  but  some  of  them  too 
large.    The  prizetakers  were  Mr.  W.  Peers ;  Mr.  Wylie,  gardener  to 

A.  Holt,  Esq.,  Aigburth;  Mr.  Sherwin.  and  Mr.  Pratt.  Roman 
Hyacinths  were  numerous  and  excellently  shown,  the  prizes  being 
obtained  by  Messrs.  Faulkner,  J.  Peers,  and  J.  Kelly,  g^eurdener  to 

B.  Singlehunt,  Esq.,  Aigburth. 

BOVQUBTB  were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  good ;  Mr.  Evans. 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Lookett,  obtaining  the  first  prize ;  Mr.  Blomily  ana 
Mr.  Wylie  being  second  and  third  respectively.  In  the  nurserymen's 
class  Messrs.  Jones  A  Sons,  Shrewsbuiy ;  Messrs.  Turner  Bros.,  Liver- 
pool ;  and  Mr.  C.  Rylance,  Ormskirk,  were  awsjrded  the  prizes  in  the 
order  named. 

Fruit  was  largely  shown  and  in  excellent  oonditiom  In  the  class 
for  twelve  dishes.  Fines  exelnded,  Mr.  Hannagan,  gardener  to  B.  0. 
Naylor,  Esq..  Hooton  Hall,  was  first,  having  fine  examples  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Gros  Colman  finely  coloured  and  large  berries,  Ali- 
cante, and  Lady  Downe's  Grapes ;  Conqueror  of  Europe  Melon,  very 
fine ;  Strawberry  Apple ;  very  larse  Beurrd  Diel,  Benrr^  Clairgeau, 
and  Glon  Mor^eau  Pears.  Mr.  Mease  was  second  with  good  Gros 
Guillaume,  Mrs.  Pince.  White  Tokay,  and  Alicante  Grapes,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  Plums,  Beurr^  d'Amanus  Peart,  and  a  dish  of  Straw- 


berries. Mr.  Hannagan  was  again  first  for  six  dishes,  staging  good 
Grapes  and  a  William  Tilleiy  Melon.  Mr.  J.  Wallis,  gardener  to 
Bev.  W.  Sneyde,  Keele  Hall,  Stafford,  was  an  excellent  second,  his 
notable  dishes  being  a  good  bunch  of  Golden  Queen  Grape  and  Bibston 
Pippin  Apples  ;  Mr.  Stevenson,  gardener  to  B.  Horsfall,  Ki»q.,  being 
third  with  a  very  good  collection.  In  the  class  for  two  Pine  Apples 
Mr.  McGaw  was  first  with  two  remarkably  fine  Queens,  Mr.  Faulkner 
and  Mr.  Tunnington  being  second  and  third  also  with  good  fruits. 
Mr.  Tunnington  took  ^e  first  prize  for  one  Pine,  no  name  being 
attached  to  the  cards  of  the  second  and  third-prize  fruits.  There  were 
ten  entries  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  Mr.  Wallis  taking  the 
lead  with  excellent  and  well-finiBhed  bunches  of  Gros  Guillaume  ; 
Mr.  Stephenson  being  second  with  good  Alicantes ;  and  Mr.  C.  Finni- 
min,  Huy  ton,  third  ;  Mr.  R.  Elphinston,  gardener  to  J.  Hey  wood,  Esq., 
Derbyshire,  being  awarded  an  extra  prize.  For  two  bunches  of  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria  Mr.  Hannagan  ;  Mr.  J.  Hurst,  gardener  to  W.  B. 
Bowering,  Esq., ;  and  Mr.  F.  Roberts  were  the  successful  prizewinners. 
For  four  bunches  ol  Grapes,  distinct,  Mr.  Wallis  gamed  the  premier 
award,  being  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Hannagan,  and  Mr.  Finnigan 
was  a  good  third.  For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  not  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Mr.  J.  Wallis  was  again  first  with  Golden  Queen,  followed 
by  Mr.  Elphinston  with  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  Mr.  Gore.  Splendid 
examples  of  culture  were  staged  in  the  above  classes.  Pears  were 
largely  shown  ;  and  in  the  class  for  eight  varieties,  distinct,  Mr.  Hanna- 
l^n  was  first  with  good  dishes  of  Marie  Louise,  Beurr^  Clairgeau, 
Duchesse  d'Angouldme.  and  Jcsdphine  de  Malines :  Mr.  Dullachie, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  XJzwilschenbart,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Kelly  third.  For 
four  dishes  Mr.  Hannagan  again  took  the  lead,  followed  by  Mr.  Kelly 
and  Mr.  J.  Lowndes,  gardener  to  S.  S.  Parker,  JEsq.  For  single  dishes 
of  dessert  and  stewing  Pears  Messrs.  Mease,  Hannagan,  Lowndes, 
Evans,  and  Whitfield  were  the  prizetakers.  For  six  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples  Mr.  Hannagan  was  first  with  Bibston  Pippin,  Blenheim 
Pippins,  and  Kerry  Pippin  :  Mr.  Lowndes  second ;  and  Mr.  C.  By- 
lance,  Ormskirk,  third.  In  the  class  for  three  dishes  Messrs.  Stephen- 
son, Lowndes,  and  Evans  took  the  prizes  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  By- 
lanoe  was  first  for  eight  dishes  of  kitchen  Apples,  with  fine  fruit  of 
Lord  Suffield,  King  of  Apples,  and  Surprise  :  Mr.  Hannagan  being 
second  with  Warner's  King,  Lord  Suffield,  and  Reinette  de  Canada  ; 
and  Mr.  Kelly  third.  There  were  seven  entries  in  this  excellent  class. 
For  four  dishes  Mr.  H.  J.  Johnstone  was  first,  his  best  varieties  being 
D.  T.  Fish,  Warner's  King,  and  Rylance's  Surprise;  Mr.  Dullachie 
second;  and  Mr.  Vaughan  third.  In  the  remaining  classes  Mr. 
Johnstone.  Mr.  Rylance,  and  Mr.  T.  Robinson,  gardener  to  W.  B. 
Halhead,  Esq.,  were  the  chief  prizetakers. 

Miscellaneous  ExHiBira — Some  excellent  Alicante  Grapes  and 
two  Mammoth  Gk)urds,  weighing  respectively  98  lbs.  and  97  lbs. 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Smeatham,  gardener  to  F.  D.  Nnttall, 
Esq.,  St.  Helens,  who  was  awarded  a  cultural  commendation.  Mr. 
Cannell  of  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  cut  blooms  of 
single  and  double  zonal  Pelai^oniums,  many  of  the  varieties  being 
new,  with  pipe  of  an  immense  size,  and  most  brilliant  in  colour. 
Mr.  Cowan  of  the  €kurston  Vineyard  exhibited  a  group  of  choice 
flowering  and  foliage  plants,  tastefully  arranged  and  highly  effective. 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  a  m)ns  and  Turner  Bros,  also  exhibited  attractive 
groups  of  plants,  the  latter  showing  some  beautiful  wreaths  and 
bouquets.  The  above  groups  added  materially  to  the  general  effect 
of  the  Show,  which  was  the  first  autumn  Exhibition  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Association,  and  was  highly  creditable  to  both  the  managers 
and  competitors. 

BnUflNGHAM. 

Spacious  as  is  the  handsome  Town  Hall  in  which  the  Show  was 
held  on  the  24th  and  26th  ult.,  it  was  altogether  inadequate  for  an 
Exhibition  of  such  magnitude  as  the  one  under  notice.  The  principal 
Hall  was  crowded,  or  rather  overcrowded,  with  grand  specimens  of 
large-flowering  Cnrysanthemums,  and  in  the  gallery  the  Pompons 
were  packed  in  a  broad  dense  mass.  The  appearance  of  this  large 
bank  of  flowers  was  unquestionably  improving,  but  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  anyone  to  examine  the  plants  individually,  and  the 
Judges  must  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  make  their  awards. 
To  have  properly  displayed  the  plants,  flowers,  and  fruit  placed  in 
competition  a  building  twice  the  size  would  not  have  been  too  lar^ 
The  specimen  plants  referred  to  were  of  extraordinary  size,  the  dis- 
play of  cut  blooms  being  correspondingly  inferior ;  yet  in  this  section 
there  was  a  marked  improvement  since  last  year,  and  a  few  excellent 
examples  were  noticeable  in  some  of  the  stands.  Primulas  were 
grana ;  some  good  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  staged,  and  fruit 
was  well  represented.  The  effect  would  have  been  better  had  the 
"  table  plants  **  been  arranged  down  the  central  tables,  but  when 
managers  of  shows  are  overwhelmed  with  exhibits  they  have  to  do 
what  they  can  rather  than  what  they  wish,  and  much  credit  is  due 
to  the  Birmingham  officials  for  disposing  of  the  various  collections  so 
well  as  they  did.  The  system  of  judging  and  placing  the  cards  was 
in  all  respects  satisfactory,  and  altogether  the  Show  was  of  great 
excellence.    We  can  only  refer  briefly  to  the  classes. 

Specimen  Plants.— In  Class  1,  for  nine  large-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums, five  collections  were  staged,  the  first  prize  being  £8,  and  in 
addition  a  silver  cup  value  £6,  given  to  the  winner  as  the  ^  premier" 


trere  m&nrelloiis  examples  of  cnltnre.  Thc^  were  aboot  2  feet  higti 
from  tbe  pots,  with  elightlj  convex  surfaces  from  6  to^  feet  in  diameter. 
Hor  were  the  plants  "  staked  ont  '^  so  as  to  make  tbem  appear  as 
Isrfre  as  possible ;  on  the  contrarj,  the  flowers  appeared  rather  to 
have  been  drawn  together  as  if  to  reduoe  the  size  of  the  spechnens 
to  permit  tbem  to  be  passed  through  the  doors  of  the  bntlding.  This 
somewhat  marred  their  appearance,  as  it  exposed  tbe  bent  stems. 
Had  these  Fpectmens  been  tied  out  as  thinly  as  some  that  bare  beem 
exhibited  this  jear,  notably  at  Kingston  and  Westminster,  tbey  would 
hare  been  9  f«^t  in  diameter.  The  smaHest,  anfl  probably  the  mo#t 
meritorioQs,  specimen  was  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  with  nearly  or 

Suite  a  hundred  flowers  of  superior  quali^.  Such  a  terge  atnd  weTl- 
nished  example  of  this  Tarie^  has  probably  never  been  seen  before. 
The  specimens  of  tbe  Mrs.  Bundle  type  were  crowded  with  excellent 
flowers,  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  on  each  plant ;  indeed 
«vcry  plant  was  of  wonderful  excellence,  and  showed  bow  much 
oould  be  accomplished  by  attention  and  good  culture.  Mr.  J.  Crook, 
gardener  to  W.  Mil  ward,  Esq.,  was  a  close  second.  The  training  watt 
less  cramped,  more  natural,  and  the  foliage  and  blooms  were  excellent, 
but  tbe  stems  of  the  back  plants  were  a  trifle  weak.  It  was  bard  to 
lose  with  a  collection  that  would  probably  have  secured  the  foremost 

SMition  at  any  other  show  that  has  been  held  tbis  year.  Mt.  P. 
enning,  gardener  to  J.  Jaffray,  Esq.,  was  placed  third  with  smaller, 
yet  good,  and  the  most  correctly  trained  plants  of  all.  An  extra 
prize  was  worthily  awarded  to  Mr.  Dyer,  gao^ener  to  T.  W.  Webley, 
Esq.,  in  this  great  and  admirably  contested  class.  In  the  class  for 
six  plants  Messrs.  Stacey  and  Dyer  were  tbe  respective  winners ;  for 
three  plants  Mr.  Crook,  and  Mr.  Jinks,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Wilson,  Esq., 
all  the  specimens  being  fine,  those  of  the  last-named  exbibitor  ratber 
small  but  ad mirably  trained.  After  sucb  splendid  examples  of  cukure 
as  those  referred  to  the  single  specimen  class  was  disappointing,  tbe 
plants  being  overtrained  and  lacking  vigour,  and  tbe  class  might 
well  have  been  dispensed  with. 

Pompons  were  numerous,  very  large,  and  as  none  of  tbem  bad  been 
disbudded,  densely  flowered.  Iii  the  class  for  six  plants  Mr.  Stacey 
was  again  to  the  fore  with  free  informal  specimens,  closely  followed 
by  Mr.  Newell,  gardener  to  J.  Hayman,  Em.  For  tbree  plants  tbe 
redoubtable  Mr.  Stacey  was  once  more  the  victor,  Mr.  Jinks  second ; 
and  for  a  single  specimen  Mr.  Dyer  was  tbe  winner  with  the  freshest 
and  most  naturally  trained  plant  in  the  Show,  not  a  stake  nor  bent 
stem  being  visible.  Mr.  Newell  was  an  excellent  second  in  tbis  class, 
and  Mr.  Stacey  was  awarded  an  extra  prize.  All  tbe  plants  in  these 
classes  were  very  fine,  but  some  of  them  too  flat  and  closely  trained. 
In  the  class  for  one  Japane^te  Chrysanthemum  Mr.  Denning  won  witb 
a  large  and  attractive  example  of  Elaine,  Mr.  Jinks  lottowing  with  a 
smaller  specimen  of  the  same  variety.  It  is  highly  probable  if  some 
of  tbe  Chrysanthemum  Societies  were  to  offer  prizes  fbr  spdcimena  af 
Japanese  varieties  that  something  strikmff  woakl  be  produced  in  a 
year  or  two,  and  the  experiment  might  well  be  tried.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  best  plant  in  the  Show  at  Kingston  was  the  Japanese 
variety  La  Nymphe,  and  the  remarkabla  standards  exhibited  at  the 
Aquarium  in  1879  proved  that  some  of  the  Japaoeae  forma  are  well 
adapted  for  specimens. 

Ctrr  Blooms. — This,  tbe  strong  feature  at  someelMfirs,  was  the  weak 
one  at  Birmingham.  The  local  gfrowers  do  not  appear  to  devote  tfaeir 
energies  to  the  production  of  superior  flowers  for  cutthig,  and  it  mufH; 
be  added  they  have  little  inducement  to  do  so,  the  prizes  being  small. 
In  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms  Mr.  Shfngler,  gai^dener  to  T.  Tonks, 
Esq.,  Harbome,  was  placed  first;  Mr.  Palmer,  gpardener  to  R.  C. 
Bradley,  Esq.,  Mandsworlh,  second :  and  Mr.  Comfort,  gardener  to 
G.  A.  Everitt,  Esq.,  Knowle  Hall,  third.  Mr.  Palmer's  blooms  were 
the  best  in  form,  but  the  stand  was  deficient  in  bigbly  coloured 
flowers.  Mr.  Shingler's  fiowers  were  flatter,  but  fresher  and  brighter, 
and  hence,  we  presume,  the  verdict  of  the  Jud^.  Messrs.  Comfort. 
Sbingler.  and  Palmer  were  the  respective  winners  with  stands  of 
twelve  blooms,  and  for  the  same  number  grown  within  three  miles  of 
the  Exhibition  the  prizes  went  to  the  two  last-named  exhibitors,  and 
Mr.  Yallier,  gardener  to  J.  Marigold,  Esq.  Most  of  the  stands  were 
irregular,  tbe  best  blooms  being  Mr.  Palmer's  Golden  Empress  of 
India,  and  Mr.  Comfort's  Hereward,  wbich  were  splendid.  Small 
special  prizes  were  olTered  for  Japanese  blooms,  but  we  only  saw  one 
inferior  stand.  Superior  stands  of  these  varieties  should  he  seen  aft 
all  shows,  as  they  always  attract  the  attention  of  visitors. 

Pbim ULAS. — Cultivators  who  have  not  seen  Primulas  as  they  were 
exhibited  at  this  Show  have  no  idea  of  lir©  excellence  to  whicb  the 
plants  can  be  grown.  Nine  classes  were  devoted  to  them,  and  the 
display  was  magnificent.  For  Mr.  ThosMon's  special  prizes  for 
twelve  plants  Mr.  Ashman,  gardener  to  Mrs.  W.  G.  Madeley,  Tardley. 
was  first  with  wonderful  examples,  the  foliage  having  a  spread  of 
2  feet,  the  plants  having  from  five  to  seven  vigorous  trusses,  each  about 
15  inches  high  from  the  surface  of  the  pets ;  the  varieties,  Tbomson^s 
straia,  being  excellent.  Mr.  Caldicott,  gardener  te  W.  Matthews, 
Esq.,  Edgbaston,  was  a  very  close  second  witb  dwarf,  sturdy,  and 
splendidly  fiowered  examples ;  and  Mr.  Denning  third  witb  fresh  and 
fine  plants  of  great  excellence.  This  exhibitor  secnred  Mr.  Tomkins' 
Jrize,  followed  by  Mr.  Jinks,  both  exhibiting  well.  The  SocietyV  prizes 
for  twelve  and  six  plants  (nurserymen)  were  won  by  Mr.  Tomkins, 
a  celebrated  grower,  who  was  first  in  both  classes,  and  Messrs.  Pope 
and  Sons.  Mr.  Tomkins*  plants  combined  freshness  witb  vigour,  and 
large  flowers,  tbe  darks  rich  and  tbe  whites  pure.  In  all  good  qua- 
ntiee  this  collection  was  remarkable ;  it  has  prdbably  never  been 


surpassed  and  seldom  equalled.    Messrs.  Pope's  were  also  good.    The 

grizes  offered  for  gardeners  in  the  classes  devoted  to  tbem  were  won 
y  Messrs.  Jones,  gardener  to  S.  Earton,  Esq^  Harbome,  Ashman  and 
Jinks,  firsts,  followed  by  Messrs.  Caldicott,  Jinks,  Leested,  and 
Chadwick,  all  of  whom  staged  collections  in  which  superior  oultofie 
was  unmistakeably  apparent,  and  all  who  contributed  to  these  etasses 
deserve  high  commendation. 

Stovb  and  Grkbithousb  Plavts.— Mr.  Dyer  wan  the  chief  priae 
for  nine  specimen  plants,  all  of  which  were  ^ood,  the  most  noteworthy 
being  Eocharis  amasonica  with  thirty  spikes,  each  mrvrnmam  fi^« 
flowers.  Mr.  Heme,  gardener  to  T.  Hall,  Esq.,  Wailey  Hall,  was 
second,  fais  collection  including  telling  specimens  of  Plumbago  coo- 
einea,  not  often  seen  so  good,  and  Bnpatorium  odesatom.  Mr.  Crisp, 
gardener  to  B.  Scarf,  Esq.,  secured  third  honoars.  For  six  plants 
Messrs.  Jinks  and  McGregor  were  awarded  the  pp*m  for  exeeUent 
exhibits.  Poinsettias  were  highlv  meritorious.  For  tbree  pots,  not 
less  than  five  heads  to  each,  Mr.  Heme  was  firstj  each  pot  (a  12-inch) 
oontaining  twelve  plants  a  foot  to  18  inches  m  height  with  good 
foliage  and  heads.  These  pots,  as  may  be  imagined^  produoed  a 
brilliant  effect.  Messrs.  Crook  and  Dyer  followed  witn  exceUent 
exhibits.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  priaes  for  table  plants  in  pots  not  ex- 
ceeding 6  inches  in  diameter  brought  out  some  exceUent  colleotioBs, 
and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Heme,  Jinks,  and  Palmer  in 
the  order  named.  The  first-prise  plants  were  perhaps  the  best  in 
quality,  but  too  large,  except  for  a  Guildhall  banquet,  and  as  gentle- 
men's gardeners  are  not  often  expected  to  furadsh  tables  of  that 
cbaraoter  the  chief  prize,  we  think,  ought  to  have  gone  to  Mr.  Jinks, 
whose  plants  were  of  the  right  size  for  a  geotleiaaa's  table  and  wen 
of  good  quality.  Broad-leaved  Drao»nas  in  6-ineh  pots  are  too  ob- 
structive for  this  purpose,  and  the  first-prize  oollecti<m  contained  four 
of  them.  We  direct  attention  to  this  class,  not  as  (jpestioning  tbe 
ability  of  the  Judges,  who  were  competent  mea  and  discharged  their 
Unties  carefally  and  well,  bat  to  point  ont  the  dedrability^  of  limiting 
table  plants  to  5-inch  pots,  as  if  plants  cannot  be  grown  m  them  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  indicated  they  are  not  worthy  of  a  prize ;  while  if 
really  well  grown  in  6-inch  pots  they  must  inevitably  be  too  lar^ge,  aa 
in  this  instance,  except  for  public  banquets.  We  have  seen  so  mach. 
divergence  of  opinion  amon^  judges  in  adjudicating  en  table  planta, 
•eo  much  perplexitr  and  hesitation,  so  manv  awards  made  with  rehio- 
tanco  to  pluits  of  good  quality  but  too  large,  that  we  consider  the 
suggestion  we  have  made  of  practical  importance,  and  it  is  commended 
to  the  attention  of  tbe  oommittees  of  hoiticulturBl  shows  genenJly. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  various  other  plants,  but  the  exhwits  weae 
not  generally  noteworthy. 

Fruit. — Although  tbe  display  was  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  last 
year  some  very  good  collections  were  staged.  Mr.  Crawford,  gardener 
to  J.  Cartland,  Esq.,  King's  Heath^ecured  the  premier  awntl  for  she 
dishes  with  Grapes,  a  Pine  Apple,  Pears,  and  Plums,  all  of  good  table 
qualitv.  Mr.  Willis,  gardener  to  W.  Foster,  Esq.,  Tenbury,  was 
second,  and  Mr.  Jinks  third.  For  four  dishes  Mr.  Stacey  was  the  chief 
winner.  He  staged  good  Grapes  and  splendid  Pitmaston  Ducbesa 
Pears.  Messrs.  Jinks  and  Deiming  followed  in  ^e  order  namsd. 
Mr.  Comfort  secured  the  first  prise  for  three  dishes  of  black  Grapea 
with  fine  and  well-oolonred  examples  of  Alioaate ;  Mr.  Dyer  bemg 
second  with  larger  bnncfaes  and  smaller  berries,  and  Mr.  Bawbone  a 
good  third.  An  extra  prize  was  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.  Crawford. 
White  Grapes  were  less  meritorious,  except  the  flrst-priae  Alicantos 
of  Mr.  Stacey,  whieh  were  in  excellent  condition ;  and  good  examples 
of  Trebbiano  from  Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  Comfort  easily  secured  mat 
bonoors  for  a  single  bmch  of  black  Grapes  with  a  large,  handsome, 
and  well-formed  bun<fli  of  Gros  Gvillaume— quite  the  premier  bunch 
of  tbe  Show.  Mr.  Stacey  bad  tbe  conespondinff  pnse  for  white 
Grapes  with  small  but  good  Muscats.  1^.  G>rilfiths,  gardener  to 
E.  Tonke,  Esq.,  staged  a  large  aad  superior  Queen  Pine  and  secured 
the  chief  prize,  followed  l^  Mr.  Freeman,  gardener  to  Z.  Walker, 
Esq.,  Hall  Green,  with  Black  Jamaioa.  For  t«:«lve  dishes  of  AppJes 
Messrs.  Jinks  and  Willis  secnred  the  prizes ;  tbey  were  also  second 
and  tbird  for  six  dishes,  Mr.  Griffiths  being  first.  The  specimens 
were  not  large,  but  many  of  them  were  riddy  coloured.  Mr.  WilSa 
eectrred  tbe  first  prises  for  twelve  and  six  disM  of  Pean  with  vety 
mod  fruit.  Prizes  were  offered  for  single  dishes  of  fndt,  but  only 
the  very  fine  Ducbesee  d'AngoulAme  Peon  from  Mr.  Comfort  were  of 
special  excellence,  and  these  had  probably  been  grown  under  ^Aass. 

BoOQirxTS.— The  majority  of  these  were  too  crowded.  la  Ae 
Buraervmen's  class  Mr.  Hans  Kienaad  (Mr.  Spinks.  managei^,  was 
worthily  placed  first  with  a  tasteful  arrangemeat  of  Buobwisss,  md 
Bouvardias,  Camelliasi,  and  Ckmse  Fcan,  Messie.  Pope  A  Sons  folk>w- 
ing  ratber  closely.  In  tbe  gentlemen's  gardeners'  elasa  Msssrs.  Jiidks, 
Jones,  and  Crisp  were  the  priaewianers,  Mr.  Merriman,  gaxdener  to 
H.  A.  Hayman,  Esq.,  recmnn^  an  extra  prize.  Alttaei^n  some  ex- 
ception was  taken  by  a  few  oritioal  onlookers  to  tiia  awaods,  tbsj 
were  undoubtedly  correct. 

VisoiELLANKoim  ExHTBiTB.— Mr.  Tertegans  of  the  Chad  Tale 
ABieeries  exhibited  some  splendtd  large  flat  basketa  of  floMvafa ; 
one  filled  with  semi-doable  wueb  Prtorulas,  iwiBed  from  seed,  was 
▼^  beaotiful,  as  also  was  another  fomisbed  with  Polasettias 
and  Tuberoses  ;  he  bad  also  fiae  baskets  of  Boman  ^faetetha, 
Bonvardias,  Zonal  Pelargeniams,  Azaleas,  and  nfrxed  Piimnlaa. 
Mr.  Hans  Niemaad  exhibited  eome  rvstio  -vanss,  darmble  aad  artlstto, 
made  and  tastefully  ftimiskcd  by  Mr.  SpiAs ;  oneof  tbem,  eontaMng 
a  Dracittia,  w4lb  Qfcknaeos,  flna  trasses  af  Lnonlia  giilisshm,  aad 


,    ._ nmitaUsiltkaforr 

..^  Md  tkfl  watei  oiB  be  dtsind  bam  ttMm  wttkunt 

tonAiiie  ch«  iooi  w  oMrpM.  Hi.  CuBril  had  >  briUiaBt  aUad  •£ 
Zonal  FalvgamiuB*  ui  aupeniu  Tarictiaa,  and  aoaia  Taij  ack  Tiiiaala 
bloooa.  Hi.  Tajloi,  gaidanu  to  J.  Eians,  Qaq.,  Hanuiwcwiah,  Lioh- 
field,  exhibited  an  ecUsordinaiT  Cmeraria  bo  aboir  Uie  effieac;  of  hia 
"new  plant  maanle.'  This  pTant  wu  Btated  to  hare  bMn  lalied 
fran  aeMl  aown  on  April  SMi :  it  vaa  2|  feet  hifh  and  the  aama  in 
dtameter,  with  Ttgorooa  brutobin^  Bromha,  Aiek  daric  green  foliage, 
Mdlar^  flovem.    Mr.  I^tbam,  Mr.  Bedteni,  and  other  offleiala 


-,—  „ „   _-r „ M  I  lw*a 

deecritied.    In  madj  loan  I  haTe  been  eaooeaehil  with  it,  bM  * 
■tiS  retentiTO  lotun  u  Teiy  diflerent.— JOHii  Nunkb,  irJstMMAm. 


and  larce  f 
iMidend  tlu 


oxrosD. 
Tlaa  Boda*r  beM  ita  aaavi  Bhoir  ob  the  !8id  and  S4th  nit,  in  tbe 
■pMioni  Com  SadMUge,  Oxford.  The  uhibiu  wre  oaam>ia.  Host 
of  tbe  planla  bore  good  blooma,  alliionBii,  at  eluwbeie  tliie  teason, 
manj  incmred  Tarielios,  eBpoeially  of  tbe  Riuidle  tjpe,  were  not  fiiat- 
late.  Onespodmenof  GBoi^OJenny  hadKboutrorty-HTeblooms.  Cnt 
btooma  wero  not  largely  ahown,  but  aome  eicellent  ebanite  wire 
staged.  A  special  feaCnte  in  tbis  Show  were  ^e  grafted  traJneA 
■tandarda  ot  four  er  more  Tariedee  in  one  plant,  »Mna  of  them  ev- 
oesdingly  baod*»n.  Tka  Oi/oRlabire  Socwtr  w  alBoM  •otdnly 
eampucd  of  aoatenn,  asd  haa  abou  360  oMMbem,  from  tka  ahoa- 
mBkvtolheO»{oid|ntaB*af.  Tba  Boeiaty  tnoji  good  patronaget 
and  gliae  vary  aabetaati^  priMi.  Tbe  Dndoa  Mt  UarlboroaglL 
TiNtaa  the  Sbow  during  the  day,  and  the  Excbange  waa  rary  crowded 
all  day,  and  alLooether  the  Show  waa  >  great  incocM  and  eioeUently 

led  by  the  Secretaiy,  Ur.  A.  Grsenaway.    The  Jodgei  weie  Hi. 

J,  Oxford,  and  Hr.  N.  Dstu,  CunbeiweU. 


flow  I  FAILED  TO  QBOW  GOOD  ASPARAaUB. 

Abparaqus  is  one  of  the  most  important  TCgetsblea  grown  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  oi  it  comes  into  season  at  a  time  wben  T^e- 
tablea  are  reiy  scarce  ;  it  is  therefore  rather  eeriona  for  the  gar- 
dener when  the  crop  tails,  yet  I  hate  failed  to  grow  good  Aspa- 
n{;as,  and  will  point  out  wbnt  my  system  has  lieen.  The  aoil  m 
the  garden  nnder  ray  oharge  is  a  stiS  shallow  loam  ;  ths  snbeoil  is 
a  kind  of  shate.  and  rock  ijeneath.  Host  vej;etahles,  Btrawbetriet, 
Peach,  Nectarine,  Apple,  and  Pear  trees,  aU  sncoeed  well.  The 
piece  of  ground  where  I  Intended  to  make  the  Ixds  was  rather  we^ 
so  in  October  I  mariied  out  four  beds  and  two  ridges.  The  soil  was 
remoTed  and  6  iaobea  of  clinkers  placed  kt  the  bottom,  which  were 
corered  with  fern  to  keep  the  drainage  clear  ot  eoit.  Afterwards 
all  the  soil  was  letamed  and  some  well -decomposed  dang  was  placed 
npon  the  bed.  Trenching  waa  then  commenced  by  taking  out 
1  yard  width  of  soil  and  wheeling  it  to  ths  other  end  of  the  lied 
to  Sll  ap  the  last  trench.  I  placed  in  3  inches  depth  of  well-de- 
composed dang  and  a  sprinkling  of  inch  iMnee,  when  the  8rst 
■pit  of  eoil  and  sliOTellings  were  placed  npon  the  dnng.  I  Ihca 
put  a  layer  of  dnng,  fresh  loom,  and  bones  well  mixed  together 
npon  the  flnt  spit  of  soil  until  the  trenching  was  finisbod.  A 
covering  of  the  same  mixture  as  that  over  tile  drainage  was  placed 
on  tfae  surface.  The  beds  were  then  dug  one  spit  deep  and  thrown 
up  into  ridges  a  yard  wide,  which  in  Uareh  were  forked  down. 
larly  in  April  they  were  again  forked  oret  and  pt«pamd  for 
the  plants.  The  beds  were  4  feet  wide  with  three  rows  of  plants, 
in  eachl  foot  apart  each  way.  The  paths  were  2  feet  (t  inches  wide. 

The  Asparagos  waa  planted  as  soon  as  growth  comraeneed  ;  tba 
line  was  placed  the  length  of  the  bed  in  the  centre,  and  with  * 
hoe  T  drew  the  soil  towards  the  edge  of  the  bed.  At  the  iMttom 
of  the  treneh  a  mixture  of  dung  and  loam  waa  placed,  andcorered 
with  sea  sand.  The  roots  were  carefully  spread  OHt  a  nMui  tbl- 
lowiog  to  coT«r  (he  plants  with  loam  and  manure.  Wben  all  the 
beds  were  planted  a  slight  ooatiog  of  sand  waa  thrown  over  tliem, 
taking,  lerelliitg,  and  edging  them  in  the  nsoal  way.  Owing  to 
the  mild  showery  weather  at  tbe  time,  ths  plants  soon  started  and 
grew  remarkably  well  for  the  first  two  yean.  Tlie  beds  were  kept 
nee  from  weeds,  and  a  small  Dutch  hoe  was  freqtiently  ran  orer 
the  beds  to  keep  ths  surface  open.  In  Norember  when  Ute  hanlm 
was  quite  ripe  it  was  eat  down,  and  the  l>eds  were  oaisfolly 
prieked  over  with  a  steel  fork,  a  dnasieg  of  fresh  dnng  being 

S laced  OB  them.  In  March  tfae  dung  was  raked  off  the  beds  and 
og  into  the  paths.  After  two  yenrs'  growth  tiie  AsparaguB  was 
very  (ioe  and  I  expected  a  good  supply  in  the  spring,  but  time 
passed  and  no  growths  appeared.  I  then  examined  the  plants  to 
Bad  tiiaC  after  all  my  trouble  end  caie  nearly  halt  of  t^em  were 
dead.  I  felt  qaite  disbearteaed,  n  tfae  two  ridges  were  in  tfae 
same  eondition.  I  have  pluled  at  different  tunes  three  or  tosr 
Beta  of  beds,  bnt  withsnt  drainage,  eraploying'  tbe  same  eompoet 
as  described  abore,  bat  with  more  aaod  in  the  miitnre,  and  tbe 
residt  has  been  a  failure  In  each  caw.  It  is  very  romarlcaMe  that 
aU  the  plants  gi«w  so  BatistBotorily  for  two  years,  and  the  third 
year  nearly  ene-halt  died.  I  have  tried  seed  sown  in  drills,  tbe 
plants  being  Ainoed  to  1  foot  apart ;  also  plants  one,  two,  and 
tlffee  years  old,  with  no  saicess.    1  shall  be  glad  to  obtain  any 


GARDEN  REFUSE  AND  ITS  USES. 
IlB.  Kecobd'a  lema^  on  this  sabject  on  page  176  were  weU 

'      "'        '      ital  e/ IIortieultHre,  as  fOTtBiMHtaly, 

think,  a  mbbiah  heap  or  heaps,  nn 

rer;  garden.    These  are  frequently 

:ed.      Id  many  instance*  there  aae 

:h  all  rabbit  fion  the  pleaMie 

that  of  tfae  kilofasu  gardan.    Hen 

ill  of  which  in  the  course  of  twdva 

le  sise,  and  eventnally  pnoTo  «x- 

nrposes.      For  the  rubbiah  which 

rounds  a  large  trencli,  from  wkidi 

s  taken,  waa  cut  at  tbe  back  of  » 

ry.    Into  this  tcencb,  eovu»mMng 

tarings  of  turf,  old  bedding  plants, 

•d  enough  for  hotlMde  are  thrown. 

.  .  _  A  in  that  part  of  tbe  treort  &Mi 

filled,  to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  of  tbe  whole,  is  thoroDKbly 

decayed,  and  tlierefore  in  a  fit  stale  for  use.    After  being  thiowB 

out  it  is  well  miied,  sU  nndecayed  portions  forked  out,  and  thea 

the  mixture  of  yegetable  soil  and  rosd  grit  (tbe  latter  comes  of 

the  paths)  is  nerked  into  the  strong  heaiy  soil  of  the  flower  bade 

osed  with  beSTj  soil  when  tree-planting,  and  is  particularly  gtud 

for  stiS  land  iideoded  for  Potatoes.    A  few  barrowloads  of  it  are 

often  useful  in  the  frame  gioond  and  the  potting  shed  should 

the  ordinary  lest  soil  be  scarce.    The  greater  part  ot  tl>e  giaat 

from  tbe  mowinn  machines  is  taken  to  tbe  fansyatd,  which  I  an 

inclined  to  think  the  tiest  place  for  it.    In  some  plncee  it  is  giren 

to  the  pigs,  and  is  by  them  rapidly  trampled  into  mannse,  and 

which  is  very  effiacliTe  on  some  soils. 

Tbe  heap  et  kitchen  garden  rubbish  is  not  bnried,  as  it  is  not  to 
lay  unmolested  as  long,  and  is  more  easily  prepared  aboie  grmmd. 
To  this  heap  all  the  sweepings  from  the  bouses  and  the  rongh 
rubbish  fren  the  patting  ohed  is  wheeled.  This  is  kept  sqnend 
npasneatljrMpaaKble,  and  once  a  year — usually  about  this  time — 
is  turned  over,  th*  roughest  portion  being  thrown  out  and  boned ; 
the  ashes  ktiag  ttorii  away  in  a  dry  place,  and  are  toaod  el 
great  service  te  tbe  Carrot,  Ctoion,  and  other  ciopa.  The  heap  «I 
rich  soil,  wbicto  it  most  be  admitted  gcnenlly  contains  a  great 
quanUty  of  wea*  seeds,  is  osaslly  dislribnted  on  tbe  meadow 
land  as  an  eielMKe  tor  good  fresh  farmyard  maouR,  which  ia 
employed  fint  fnr  Botbeds.  It  this  eicfaiaBge  could  not  be  eSeeted 
I  should  oBkreHatiagly  use  tbe  heap  in  tbe  kituhen  gatden,  as  I 
do  not  believe  m  Urn  possibility  of  growing  good  orops  wilbont  a 
fair  amount  of  mmaic,  and  during  most  seasons  weeoe  <wn  easily 

principally  of  old  soil  from  pot 
L  sittings  and  other  rubbish  tnxi 
itnre,  when  well   broken  np  and 

is  in  tbe  spring  freely  employed 
:  bedding  puinta,  and  also  proraa 
ic  ground.  From  ths  fact  of  ila 
t  is  particularly  suitable  for  early 
Iso  employ  it  with  a  little  naghei 

Peas.  After  these  eiops  aie  ow 
id  the  next  season  is  worked  into 
triy  Potatoes  Mid  CanoU,  to  Ite 

its  at  our  local  Ixmicidtunl  meet- 
1  such  early  Polatoes  as  Itooa's 
ileaf  of  such  good  ^ape  from  tke 

:  that  it  is  simply  by  freely  nsing 
onae  made  was,  "Oh  I  wa  haven't 
haps  not,  but  at  the  seme  tine  I 
»ddled"  with  many  thiags  that 
f  cared  anything  about.    To  ba«e 
Dd  for  exhibition,  I  here  louod  it 
absolutely  necessary  first  to  bastard-t reach  tlie  groond,  and  after- 
words to  work  iilto  the  rows  as  mnch  as  possible  of  light  saodf 
soil.    Tbe  fact  ot  having  a  large  and  good  garden  does  not  insQM 
success.     It  is  by  attending  to  the  smallest  deta'ls  that  great 
things  are  accomplished.    As  it  happens  I  have  neither  a  large 
nor  a  good  garden  to  manage,  and  what  little  I  have  achieved  is 
partly  owing  to  making  good  u%  of  tbe  soils  obtained  from  the 
rubbish  heaps.     Callit  "coddling"  who  will.— W.  Iouuldss. 


JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE  AND  COTTAGE  GARDENER.     [i>M»b«t.im 


PROPAGATING  THE  POTATO. 


for  tiie  pnrpoae  ot   takbg 
out  the    ejes    of    Potatoes 
vrith  &a  »mall  a  portion  of 
the  mbstAQce  of  the  tqber 
aa  poaiible,  lo  that  the  re- 
mUDder   may  be  used   u 
food.    Tbe  following  ezpe- 
rimeuts  with  it  were  mads 
bj  JolliSe  Tofaell,  Beq.,  of 
Dabliu,  and  bj  whom  tfaej 
were  recorded  in  the  Irith 
Fhmer*'  GaietU  : — "  I  par- 
chmBedthescoopinqaestion, 
and  pToceeded  to  the  esta- 
bliihment  of  Ueurs.  Hogg 
and  Boberlaon,  HB17  Street, 
aad   obtained    from    them  / 
a    Bock    Potato    weitthin^  / 
fi^  OEi.,  and  containinft  nin?  i ' 
ejea.     I  scooped  out  each  \ 
o(  the  ejes,  aeTen  of  which  1 
were  good  and  itrong,  and 
two  *er7  weak  indeed.    The 
weight  of   these  nine  ejes 
■monnted  only  to  1^  oi. 

"I  took  the  eyes  to  the 
honae  of  a  friend — the  BeT. 
Hr.  Alcock,  iiS,  Lanadowne 
Boad,  Dublin— and  asked 
hig  permisaion  to  plant  them 
in  nia  vegetabla  garden, 
which  he  kindlj  granted, 
and  the;  were  set  in  good 
rich  gronnd,  a*  ordinarily 
tnanared  with  etable  dnng 
for  tbe  real  of  his  Tegetablea. 
Thtij  were  put  in  a  drill  a 
foot  from  each  other.  Bight 
of  these  ey^s  Tegetaied  and 
came  np  ;  the  ninth  (one  of 
the  weak  ones)  died.  Theee 
eight  plants  received  no 
tartber  treatment  in  the 
way  of  extra  covering  with 
earth  or  any  artifici^  ma- 
□nie.  They  were  left  lo 
Natare,  as  any  ordioary 
Potaloea,  and  dog  npon  tbe 
23rd  of  October— &at  it, 
■jx  moDtbe  after  planting. 

"The  result  was  as  fallows: 
— Hietotalnamberot  Pota-  , 
toes  under  the  eight  stalks 
was  lU,  of  these  62  were 
small,  bat  man;  quite  large 
enoagh  for  seed.  Thirty- 
eig^t  were  table  Potaloea  of 
ordinary  siie,  and  thirteen 
very  largo,  while  only  elcTen 
showed  any  trace  of  spot  or 

"This  scoop,  I  afterwards 
learned  from  Ur.  Henabaw, 
waa  nerer  intended  for  the 

KTpoee  to  which  I  put  It, 
t    ia    simply    what    the  ji^,  fi 

oooka  employ  for  scooping 
oat  ploces  of   Carrots  and  Inmips  for  Bonpa." 


dias  Bridal  Wreath,  Vteelandi,  and  Maiden's  Bluth  are  Talnable 
Tarietiee,  being  ao  free  in  blooming.  Cyclamena  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  Jannaiy  will  flower  the  following  antamn,  and  if  grown 
in  a  ralber  warm  honae  and  kept  moist  during  the  summer  they 
will  produce  from  twelye  to  eigbleen  or  more  blooms.  Plants  of 
Solannm   CapBicastmm    from    early-'sown   seed,  grown  in  pota 

e'unged  in  good  soQ  on  a  south  aspect  (which  I  prefer  to  plant- 
g  out),  will  grow  18  inches  high,  as  moch  in  diameter,  and  be 
laden  with  berries.  Chryaanlbemums  are  extremely  n^fol,  the 
Japanese  varieties  being  the  beat  for  cutting ;  Blaine  is  very  fine, 
and  flowers  early.  Schiiostylis  coccioea  succeeds  best  if  shaken 
oat  of  the  pots  tbe  planta  have  bloomed  in,  placing  tbe  largest  in 
9-incb  pots  ;  this  is  better  than  planting  them  out,  aa  ia  generally 
adviseiL  Begonia  fuchsioidea,  B.  insignis,  B.  Saundersii,  and  B.  aa- 
cotensis  should  be  grown  to  bloom  through  December  and  Jannatr 
with  bnlbs,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spirffia  japonioa.  Plumbago  rosea, 
Poinsettias,  the  old  white  Az^eas,  Euphorbia  jacquiniKBora, 
Llnum  trigynum,  and  Zonal  Oeraniams.  The  laat-named,  if  not 
allowed  to  bloom  during  the  summer  and  grown  in  the  fall  sun, 
will  flower  well  daring  tbe  winter  months.  Calanthes  of  the 
Teatila  and  Teitchii  section  are  also  verynscfoL  From  ChiisUnaa 
onwuds  many  of  those  ennmerated  will  continue  a  supply  of 
flowers.  The  Bouvardias,  if  kept  in  heat,  will  bloom  through  the 
winter.  Forced  shrubs  and  Botes  may  be  had  ia  succession  till 
tbey  come  in  naturally  out  of  doors.  Chinese  Primulas  come  in 
well  aboat  thia  time.  The  old  Solomon's  Beal,  if  taken  np,  may 
be  forced  in  a  vinery  just  started  ;  it  ia  one  of  the  most  beantifnl 
planta  grovra.  Cinerarias  are  good  for  boose  decoration,  bnt  not 
for  catting.  Dielytiaspectabilis  is  useful  it  brought  on  giadaaUy. 
In  most  gardens  there  are  abundance  of  plants  and  cut  blootna 
during  the  spring ;  it  is  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  that  a 
acucity  occurs.  All  those  named  are  well  snited  for  boose  deco> 
ntioa.  During  the  summer,  sfaow  Pelargoniotos,  Facbeias,  Cam* 
panoIa  pyramidalia  and  C.  catycaothema,  LiUnms,  and  Palms,  are 
what  we  chiefly  grow.  I  have  omitted  one  plant  which  oogbt  not 
to  be  passed  uuzuiticed— namely,  Dendrobium  nobile,  one  of  tbe 
mostna^nl  of  Orchids,  as  it  may  be  bad  in  bloom  vritL  a  r""™ — ''^ 
at  plants  from  November  to  Jime, — Florut. 


PLANTS  FOB  HOUSE  DECORATION. 
Plaktb  for  boase  decoration,  ai  well  ai  ihoae  that  are  useful  for 
catting,  are  what  moat  gardeners  require.  I  have  to  anpply  large 
quantities  for  both  purposes  with  bnt  little  convenience,  yet  I 
Dave  been  rather  successful.  I  will  now,  however,  only  enumerate 
tbON  plants  which  are  nseful  at  this  acMcm  of  tbe  year.    Bonvar- 


THE  UPTON  NCBSERIES. 

Few  towns  can  boast  of  such  celebrated  nurseries  as  Cbeater. 
The  old  town  has  many  attractioos,  but  tbe  most  interesting  to  all 
true  horticulturists  are  the  nn  'series,  and  among  them  that  of 
HesBTS,  F.  and  A.  Dickson  Sc  Sons.  This  is  situated  at  Uptoo, 
about  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  railway  station,  and  is 
approaobed  on  one  aide  from  Upton  Park,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  by  the  main  road  leading  from  Ibe  city  to  Birkenhead.  This 
is  the  principal  entrance,  and  baa  a  lengtby,  wide,  and  well-kept 
drive,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  border  30  to  10  feet  wide,  which 
is  planted  at  the  end  near  the  road  with  hundreds  of  very  effective 
Golden  and  Silver  Hotliea.  Following  the  Ilolliea  right  and  left 
are  tboasands  of  choice  Conifers  varying  from  2  feet  6  inches  to 
B  feet  in  height  Nambera  1^  each  variety  are  grouped  together, 
and  in  the  background  are  some  flue  specimens  of  Araucaria 
imbricata.  Noticeable  amongst  the  Conifers  are  Copressus  Law* 
soniana  erects  viridis,  C.  L.  gracilis,  C.  L.  spica ;  Betinoepora 
filifer*  Uba,  R.  pisifera  gracilis,  B.  plumoea,  and  its  beautiful 
golden  form  B.  plumoea  aurea,  Abies  Englemannti,  A.  Ueniiesii 
and  others  are  very  efFectire.  This  drive  leads  to  tbe  offices^ 
packing  sheds,  and  glass  hoases ;  but  before  reaching  them  the 
drive  tnms  to  the  right,  and  at  tbe  left-hand  comer  a  large  quantity 
of  ThnjopsiB  borcalis  and  its  variety  compacta  are  very  ccm- 
Bpicaoua ;  tbey  ere  fine  specimens  from  6  to  10  feet  high.  The 
border  to  tbe  right  ia  plaated  with  specimen  Hollies,  FIcea  nobilis 
and  P.  Nordmanniana,  Wellingtonias  and  choice  shrubs,  while  the 
front  of  the  border  is  made  gay  during  tbe  summer  with  bedding 
plants,  and  in  winter  with  Daisies,  Pansies,  and  others. 

The  glass  houses  are  very  eitensive,forming  one  of  tbe  principal 
featurea  of  the  Upton  Nuiseries.  During  tbe  past  few  yean  much 
attention  baa  been  devoted  to  the  glass  department,  and  in  few 
of  the  provincial  noreeriea  ia  tb^  ao  great  an  extent  New 
bouses  are  bnilt  every  year— a  suSeient  gnanntse  Ibat  tbe  trade 
in  this  department  ia  rapidly  increasing.  The  first  two  home*  an 
90  feel  long  each  and  0  feet  wide  filled  with  grafted  Cnpretns, 
Thujas,  Betinoeporaa,  Abiea,  Hollies,  and  choice  Tewa,  with  Toma- 
toes covering  ue  roof,  bearing  an  enormous  crop  of  fmil,  tbe 
variety  gr«wu  being  DJcksoo's  Improved  Trot^y.  A  hotue 
100  feet  long  is  devoted  to  the  propagation  ol  (Conifers,  Bbodo- 
dendnms,  and  Clematises  ;  and  another  large  bouse  has  recently 
been  erected  for  specimens  in  pots.  Three  or  fonr  large  honsea 
are  appropitaled  to  Azaleas  of  the  inlica  tjpe,  tbe  majtuitir  '~ 
6-inch poU.    Numbers  are  worked  in  the  nr ■■■■*"■  "-  -•"—  -»• 
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9  incbes  high,  and  others  upon  their  own  roots  from  bushy  young 
plants.  Thie  bade  of  a  large  half -span  bonse  is  filled  with  specimen 
Azaleas  of  pyramidal  shape  suitable  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Several  laige  houses  are  devoted  to  Camellias,  many  in  6-inch  pots. 
However,  the  chief  stock  varies  in  size  from  small  grafted  plants 
to  others  6  or  7  feet  high.  Camellias,  like  the  Azaleas,  are  largely 
worked  in  ^e  nursery,  and  the  plants  are  in  the  most  robust 
health  and  stadded  with  flower  buds.  Another  house,  90  feet 
long  and  16  feet  wide,  is  devoted  to  Heaths  of  the  hyemalis  and 
gracilis  tvpe,  and  a  number  of  Libonias  well  grown,  and  the 
Tariegated  Solanum  Capsicastrum  is  used  as  an  edging,  which, 
indep^dent  of  its  berries,  is  very  effective.  A  fine  lot  of  Aralia 
Yeitchii  and  gracillima  in  the  same  house  were  sturdy  and  fine. 
When  subjected  to  stove  heat  tiiese  plants  soon  become  too  tall 
for  table  decoration^  but  under  cool  treatment  they  remain  of  a 
suitable  size  for  a  long  time.  A  long  lean-to  with  a  northern 
aspect  is  devoted  to  dwarf  Ferns.  There  is  also  a  good  collection 
of  hardy  species  and  varieties.  Other  houses  are  filled  with  Palms, 
Dracfenas,  and  Crotons  suitable  for  decoration.  The  stove  con- 
tains miscellaneous  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  including  Orchids 
in  pots,  and  numbers  in  iMskets  suspended  from  the  roof.  A 
similar  house  is  devoted  to  grec^ouso  plants,  others  for  Eucha- 
rises,  and  numbers  of  heated  span-roof  pits  are  filled  with  Tree 
Carnations,  Bouvardias,  Bpiphyllums,  and  other  winter-flowering 
plants.  The  propagating  house  is  120  feet  long,  span-roofed,  and 
IS  fully  occupied  with  plants,  some  grafted,  others  ]ust  rooted,  and 
thousands  in  process  of  rootine  to  keep  up  the  stock.  About 
three  thousand  Vines  are  grown  m  pots,  and  are  dean,  strong,  and 
well  ripened.  A  small  house  is  devoted  to  fruiting  some  of  the 
Vines  annually,  so  that  purchasers  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  fruiting  qualities  of  the  Vines. 

The  fruit  trees  alone  are  worth  a  long  journey  to  see,  as  they 
cover  about  40  acres.  Pyramid  Apple  and  Pear  trees  are  excellent 
and  many  of  them  in  a  fruit-beanng  condition.  Anyone  witk  a 
knowledge  of  the  rearing  of  young  frait  trees  cannot  fail  to  admire 
their  symmetrical  shape.  Tbe  horizontal  and  fan-trained  Apple, 
Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  and  Nectitfine  trees  are  equally  good.  A 
long,  laige,  span-roofed  house  is  devoted  to  pyramidal  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  in  pots ;  the  wood  is  well  ripened  and  in  capital 
order  for  forcing.   A  laige  cool  pit  is  also  filled  with  Figs  in  pots. 

Boses  are  another  great  featiue,  and  several  houses  are  devoted 
to  Tea  and  Noisette  varieties  upon  their  own  roots  and  worked 
upon  the  seedling  Briar.  About  ten  thousand  are  annually  raised, 
and  one  house  is  full  of  Marshal  Niel;  Oloire  de  Dijon  and 
others  in  8-inch  pots  have  made  a  growth  of  15  to  20  feet,  and  are 
quite  suitable  for  forcing.  Some  three  thousand  strong  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  grown  in  the  same  size  pot  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. About  sixty  thousand  standards  and  two  hundred  thousand 
dwarfs  are  grown  upon  their  own  roots,  the  Manetti,  and  seedling 
Briar.  The  whole  stock  is  remarkaUe  for  the  luxuriance  of  the 
plants. 

In  the  front  of  the  principal  houses  is  a  geometrically  de- 
signed flower  garden,  which  is  kept  gay  dunng  summer  with 
suiteble  plants,  and  in  close  proximity  are  two  fine  specimen 
Irish  Yews.  On  each  side  of  the  walk  is  a  border  planted  with 
new  and  rare  Conifers,  prindpally  golden  and  variegated  forms, 
Thujopsis  argentea  vari^ata,  Juniperus  cfainensis  aurea,  a  beautiful 
golden  form ;  and  J.  c.  ]aponica  alba  variegata  are  conspicuous. 
This  border  idso  contains  many  choice  standard  Hollies  and  Yews, 
and  at  the  end  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  artificial  rockwork.  Near 
to  the  houses  is  tbe  coUection  of  herbaceous  plants,  including  all 
the  chief  forms  in  cultivation,  and  also  alpine  plants,  which  are 
principally  in  pots,  and  number  about  twenty  thousand. 

Acres  of  Rhododendron  ponticum  and  Azalea  pontica  are  ^own, 
and  hundreds  of  handlighta  are  employed  for  raising  seedlmes  of 
the  former.  The  seed  is  sown  in  a  lai^  frame  close  to  the  ^ass, 
and  the  young  plants  obtained  are  pricked  out  under  the  hand- 
lights  in  long  narrow  beds  S  feet  wide,  with  a  row  of  bricks  each 
side  for  the  frames  to  rest  upon.  Hybrids  are  grafted  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  the  stock  is  large  and  god,  as  only  the 
best  are  grown.  A  very  large  square  of  ground  is  devoted  to  tbe 
stock  plimts,  and  at  one  end  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Arau- 
caria  imbricata  fully  SO  feet  in  height.  Cedrus  Deodara  is  grown 
in  large  numbers,  and  some  very  fine  plants  are  noticeable ;  they 
are  very  compact  and  thick,  being  pruned  with  tiie  knife  every 
spring.  The  thousands  of  Ivies,  Ampdopsises,  Clematises,  and 
other  climbing  plants  grown  is  surprising ;  all  are  in  pots  and 
plunged.  The  stock  plimts  of  the  Clematises  occupy  a  large  span- 
roof^  pit,  which  is  a  great  advantage  for  obtaining  wood  early 
for  grafting  purposes.  Many  other  plants,  such  as  Cotoneasters 
(Simondsiils  a  handsome  species  for  shrubberies).  Arbutuses,  Ever- 
green Oaks,  Escallonias,  Kuonymuses,  Cistuses,  and  Ceanothuses, 
and  similar  plants  are  kept  in  pott  and  plunged,  wbidi  facilitates 


their  safe  removal.  The  labour  in  this  department  is  enormous^ 
as  these  plunged  plants  cover  several  acres  of  ground. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  Conifers,  and  many  acres  are  occupied 
with  plants  of  various  sizes,  and  in  addition  to  the  houses  alnmdy 
mentioned  almost  innumerable  frames  and  handlights  are  employed 
for  their  propagation.  The  cuttings  are  thickly  in^rted  under  them, 
and  when  rooted  all  areplaced  in  pots  until  established,  and  are  then 
finally  planted  out.  Hdlies  are  propagated  on  the  same  Ibt^ 
scale,  and  the  stock  is  laige  and  gooa.  The  variety  Hodeinsii  is 
more  largdy  nown  than  any  other ;  it  is  the  best  and  hardiest 
Holly,  and  wm  stand  uninjured  in  smoky  exposed  districte  where 
the  common  Holly  &ils  and  dies.  Yews,  Aucubas,  common  and 
Portugal  Laurels,  Berberises,  Laurustinuses,  Privets,  and  ever- 
greens are  grown  in  large  breadths  containing  many  thousands  of 
bushy  plante  of  each.  Flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Deutzias,Weigda8^ 
Spiraeas,  Syringas,  and  Bibes,are  grown  in  equally  large  numben ; 
the  latter,  red  and  white,  are  grown  as  standaids,  and  are  very 
effective  when  in  fiower. 

The  forest  department  is  an  extensive  one,  and  acres  of  ground 
are  covered  with  seedlings  of  Larch,  Spruce  Fir,  Scotoh,  Austrian 
and  Corsican  Pines  ;  the  last  is  one  of  the  best  for  planting  at  the 
seaside.  Some  millions  of  each  are  grown.  Standard  Horse  Chest- 
nuts, Blms,  Oaks,  Ash,  Maples,  Beech,  and  many  other  ornamental 
deciduous  trees  are  grown  of  all  sizes  and  thinly  planted,  so  that 
they  may  devdope  naturally.  This  is  noticeable  throughout  the 
nursery ;  every  shrub  and  fruit  tree  has  ample  room.  Tbe  soil 
varies  considerably  throughout  the  nurseries ;  m  some  parts  it  is  of 
a  strong  tenacious  nature,  in  others  light  and  sandy. 

It  would  require  too  much  of  your  valuable  space  to  attempt  a 
notice  of  eveiything  of  interest  in  nurseries  of  such  extent  and 
magnitude,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  Uiat  the  whde  nursery 
is  verr  clean  and  the  stock  well  grown.  About  170  acres  of 
ground  form  the  nursery,  and  tbe  extensive  seed  warehouse  is 
situated  in  Eastgate  Street.— Wm.  Babdnst. 


ABOUT  CUT  FLOWERS. 

The  continuous  supply  of  cut  fiowera  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  routine  of  gardening.  Public  rooms,  bedrooms,  boudoirs,  and 
chapels  are  considereof  incomplete  unless  furnished  with  out 
fiowers.  The  period  between  the  disappearance  of  the  last  of  the 
Michaelmas  Daisies  and  the  advent  of  Snowdrops,  Christmas 
Roses,  and  Winter  Aconites  has  to  be  provided  with  as  many 
fiowera  as  during  the  most  floriferous  months  of  the  year.  Pro- 
ducing fiowera  and  utilising  them  to  the  best  advantage  is,  conse- 
quently, of  great  importance.  To  have  flowen  during  a  tew  wedcs 
in  abundance,  then  for  a  period  be  very  scarce,  is  not  good  manage- 
ment ;  it  is  better  to  have  only  a  small  overplus  and  a  continwd 
supply.  There  is  not  much  practical  use  at  this  time  of  the  year 
in  advising  as  to  the  management  of  plants  for  a  winter^s  supply. 
A  few  notes  on  cutting  and  preserving  fiowera  will  be  much  more 
beneficial  to  those  who  are  inexperienced. 

The  proper  stage  at  which  to  cut  fiowera  for  decoration  is^  the 
most  important  part  of  this  subject  of  fiower  supply  next  to  the 
production.  A  rule  which  I  invariably  follow  is  thls^Never  cut 
any  fiowera  until  fully  developed.  Fiowera  which  open  when,  cut, 
as  the  Gladiolus,  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  trusses  of 
Pelargoniums  and  Bouvardias  should  not  be  cut  until  fully  de- 
veloped. Nor  is  this  all.  Fiowera  are  idlowed  to  remain  on  the 
plante  as  long  as  they  will  continue  in  good  condition.  To  gather 
a  bloom  which  woidd  last  for  a  week  or  two,  and  pass  over  a 
bloom  which  would  be  usdess  in  a  tew  days,  is  disadvantageous  in 
two  ways.  In  the  fint  place  the  young  bloom  is  sacrificed  at  a 
time  when  it  is  not  needed  and  the  older  bloom  isentirdy  wasted. 
This  system  will  in  a  short  time  change  a  sufficient  quantity  into 
scarcity.  Another  matter  can  only  be  settled  by  experience,  and 
that  is  cutting  more  fiowera  than  are  required  at  one  time.  It  is 
also  quite  possible  to  use  verv  many  more  fiowera  in  decorating 
vases  than  are  necessary,  to  the  detriment  of  the  flowers,  whi<£ 
invariably  last  longer  when  thinly  arranged.  Every  flower  oueht 
to  stand  entirdy  clear  of  its  neighbour.  1  effect  this  by  employmg 
foliaee  frady,  filling  large  glasses  with  folia^  and  then  inserting 
the  flowers.  Water  is  always  used,  as  bemg  most  deanly  and 
keeping  the  flowen  in  good  condition  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  medium. 

For  some  time  past  flowering  shoots  of  Ivy  have  been  placed  in 
the  largest  size  glasses,  tbe  heiuls  of  Ivy  flowen  and  many  of  the 
leaves  showing  above  the  other  flowers.  Pteris  tremula,  F.  longi- 
folia  and  Davallia  Mooreana  are  very  suitable  for  glasses  of  a  very 
large  size.  The  common  Yew  and  the  finer  ornamental  dass  of 
evergreen  trees  are  useful  after  tbe  Ivy  is  past  A  glass  arrange 
to-day  was  thickly  filled  with  flowering  shoots  of  several  B^onltfl 
amongst  whidi  were  tnisset  of  white  and  red  Bouvardias.    Another 
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ot  (iniiUi  ifie  wai  filled  with  tha  foliaga  at  PbeMUtta'-foot  Pelai- 
BoiriDm,  tbe  flower*  being  Karlet  PeUrscoioms  and  ipraji  of 
AbI«t  (nrbiuclliii.  Small  low  gliwea  bftve  a  ^D(le  tnui  ol  Pelor- 
goniom  with  a  Ia>Ke  leaf  for  lettiDg.  Camdllai  with  Ibeii  foliage, 
also  CbrTsanthEmnins,  are  laacb  OEcd  at  tbii  seawm  for  the  same 
kind  of  glasses.  Large  ghsKS  can  be  veiy  eflbctirelr  filled  with 
fonr  or  flre  Riehardia  bli»ma  set  on  tbeir  owa  foliage,  and  a  few 
PelaTgonlnm  tnwea  or  red  Boanirdlae  added  to  impart  coJoar. 
GlaMes  filled  with  Mignonette  require  only  a  yeiy  few  good  flowers 
to  gire  a  finish.  Oood-slied  glasses  can  be  filled  eicltuirel;  with 
Cbineee  Primroaes  set  in  Ibeir  own  foliage.  Tiilifx  may  also  be 
Dsed  by  tbemselTes  with  their  leareii.  Cjclatneiu  neTer  look  so 
well  when  associated  with  other  flowers  as  tbe;  do  b;  tliemselcea 
with  tbelr  foliage.  The  spikes  and  foliage  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
make  a  mott  chaste  airangement.  Violets  should  alfcays  be  ar- 
ranged by  tfaemselrea,  so  sboald  Roses  if  there  is  a  sul£cient 
nnmber  of  Ibem  to  work  on.  Of  course  these  can  all  be  woiked 
np  in  mixed  airangeaients  with  other  flowers,  SDch  as  Orchids  and 
other  flowers  which  do  not  make  eSectire  bosquets  alone.  But 
wberererthe  foliage  of  a  plant  and  its  flowers  go  well  together 
they  onght  to  be  occaaioiwlly  employed  in  that  way.  Tbe  bar- 
mcmiting  and  contrasting  of  colours  is  also  a  question  of  some 
importance,  but  in  this  the  raried  tastei  of  employers  hare  in 
a  great  degree  to  be  stndied.  White  flowers  and  tlie  few  yellow 
ones  that  may  be  osed  do  well  with  any  colour  i  dark  blae  or 
pnrple  flowere  are  not  suitable  at  this  season ;  pink  shades  ore  best 
with  white  or  yellow  flowers. 

All  flon-ers,  Ferns,  and  foliage  should  be  cut  with  tlie  longest  pos- 
sible stems.  I  do  not  strip  the  leaves  oS  flower  stems  and  Ferns, 
more  especially  Maidenhair  Ferns  ;  I  also  hsTe  a  portion  of  tbe 
fronds  inserted  in  the  water.  These  last  mnch  longer  tor  varions 
if  cut  and  placed  for  two  days  in  water  before  naing. 
>om9  the  glasses  reqnire  periodically  filling.  When  the 
c  IreEhlj  arranged  the  glasses  should  be  washed  before 
being  refilled.  Many  flowers  last  a  long  time  at  this  season,  such 
as  Cyclamens,  Pelargoniums,  Orchids,  and  others ;  these  should 
never  be  left  longer  than  three  or  four  days  without  having  fresh 
water  and  being  re-airaoged.—B.  P.  BBOiasfiSTOH. 


At  tbt  annDol  genersl  meeting  of  tbe  National  Aubicula, 
Cabhatioh,  and  Picotbb  Socibties,  held  on  the  28th  nit,  it 
waa  dedded  to  hold  tha]  Bxbibilion  for  1681  nnderthe  antpioea 
of  the  Royal  Horticultnral  Society,  Tbe  Anricala  Bzhibition  Is 
to  be  held  on  April  IBlh  ;  the  Carnation  and  Picoteeon  July  IDth. 
The  anunal  report  and  baloncs  sheet  for  18S0  was  adopted  by  the 
masting,  the  TreasBrar's  statement  showing  a  balance  in  hand 
tor  the  Auricula  Sooiety  of  £10  l&t.  Id. ;  that  of  the  Carnation 
and  Ptcotee,  £36  8*.  lid.  Additional  prises  have  been  added  to 
some  of  the  clasans^  and  a  new  claw  ia  added  for  yellow-gronnd 
PiootMS. 

Thx  Rotal    Cai^douian    Hokiicdltitsai.    Bocibtt 

will,  it  is  annonneed,  hold  the  f<dlowing  eKbibitlona  In  1S61.  The 
spring  chow  on  April  6th  and  Ttfa,  and  the  autnmn  diow  on 
September  the  Ttb  and  Stb. 

IR  addition  to  tbe  white  sport  from  Jahbb  Salter 

CHHysAHTHEiiDii  shown  at  (bo  Brixton  ExhibilJon,  acompetitor 
(Ur.  H.  A.  Bolt,  WimhledoD),  at  tbe  Kingston  and  Snrbiton 
Socdety'a  Show  had  also  a  wbita  ipoit  from  James  Salter. 
Whether  these  forms  can  be  peipetnatcd  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
if  they  can  be  fixed  tbe  variety  will  soon  become  as  established  a 
lavoorite  as  tbe  one  frau  which  It  oiiginaled, 

We  understand  (bat  the  Caktebbitbz  Roai   Sbow  ia 

fixed  for  tha  SOIh  Jnna,  nnder  tbe  preaiiieBcy  of  the  Haiqaia  of 
Conyngbaro,  and  that  a  scfaednle  as  liberal,  ff  not  more  so,  than 
that  of  the  present  year  will  be  artauged.  The  Society  is  a 
prosperous  one,  and  wa  hope  will  conUnoa  to  be  so. 


Wb  leam  with  pleasure  that  the  Boyal  Paled  cnian  Botti. 

oultnml  Sooioty  has  awarded  tbe  Nsiu.  ruzx  for  Una  biennial 
period  ISTS'to  1S80  to  ill.  David  Thonuon,  gaidoiar  to  the  IMm 
of  Bnccleuch,  Dmmlanrig,  as  a  distinguished  borticaltnrlst.  One 
readers  may  remember  that  this  ptiie,  which  is  so  highly  valued 
I^  Scottish  gardeners,  ia  derived  innn  a  fund  loft  for  the  porpoae 
by  Dr.  Patrick  Neilt  ot  Cannonmills  Cotta^  He  beqnealbed 
£500,  tbe  interest  of  which  was  to  be  allowed  to  accnmulatCj  and 
be  awarded  every  two  or  three  years  by  the  Boyal  Catedonian 
Hbrticaltnral  Society  as  Tnutees,  to  a  disUagnisked  Soottiih 
botanist  or  horticulturist;  llie  Society's  choice  i*ill  on  tltia 
occasion  nndoubtedly  meet  with  general  appioral. 

A  OOBBERPOHDXKT,  In  a  report  that  arrived  too  late  for 

pnblication,  states  that  Fbcit  at  ihx  Shbewbbo&t  Bam 
was  remarkably  fine.  The  snccssatiil  oompetitora  in  the  claM 
for  bladi  (^pes  were  Ur.  Harmagan,  gardenar  to  B.  C.  Hajtor, 
Esq.,  Hooton  Hall,  Cheshire,  and  Mr.  Mitner,  gardener  to  the 
Bev.  J.  W.  Corbet,  and  Mr.  Boody,  gardener  to  Viaeonnt  Boya*, 
For  white  Grapes  Ur.  Breese,  The  Oaidens,  Moretoo  Hall, 
Cheshire,  Ur.  Lambert,  gardener  to  C.  Q.  Wingfield,  SFq.,  and 
Ur.  Pratt,  gardener  to  Lord  Hill,  were  the  priietakeis,  all  «itb 
superior  produce.  Ur.  Pratt  had  the  chief  piiaa  tor  a  Fine  Aj^klo, 
Mr.  Toung,  gardener  to  Sir  Henry  S.  Stanhope,  Bart,  Holme 
La^y,  was  awarded  the  first 'price  for  a  collection  of  Fears,  thirty 
One  dishes,  also  for  twelve  and  six  dishes  of  Fears,  and  the  same 
nnmber  of  dishes  of  Apples.  Ur.  Bite,  gnrdeiur  to  k.  Uaw,  Bsq., 
Beveni  House,  Tontnidge,  Mr.  Lambert,  and  Ur.  Bain,  gardener 
to  Bir  C.  R.  Bough  ton -Knight,  Bart,  Downton  Halt,  Ludlow,  wera 
the  other  piisewinners  in  the  same  clamea.  Uesais.  Joboo,  Abbey, 
Forgate,  and  Pratt  ware  smoag  the  moat  sneeeastnl  exhUillorB  m 
tbe  (^hrTsanthemum  classes.  The  Show  is  described  as  one  ot 
great  excellence  aikd  admirably  managed  (hroughont. 

Ub.   Abeam    Bass  has   sent  as    some   specimens   of 

Applu  gbowh  UXdeb  GLASB  at  Moat  Bank.  The  Coi'a 
Orange  Pippins  are  the  flnost  we  have  seen  this  year  and  ti 
superior  qnality.  Eeddleston  Pippin  is  also  splendid  in  appear* 
ance  and  of  good  quality,  the  Bibstons  having  passed  their  lust 
condition.  Ur.  Bass  states  that  the  only  Apples  that  haM  net 
improved  by  being  grown  in  an  oroh^d  home  are  tha  variety  last 
named  and  Nonpareils. 

In  tbe  corridor  near  the  large  caiMer>vatory  at  the  Royal 

Botanic  Social's  Qardeus,  Regent's  Park,  there  is  now  a  pleasing 
display  of  CHBXsANTHUimis  uf  puts,  the  plants  being  healthy, 
the  varieties  well  seleeled,  and  the  blooMS  gaMtally  of  good  form 
and  substance,  though,  not,  perhaps,  npto  the  exhibition  standard. 
The  specimens  are  not  formally  trained  bot  allowed  a  consider- 
able decree  of  freedom,  the  nnmber  of  blooms  being  snffioient  to 
prodnoa  a  veiy  salisfantoiy  atimj  ot  colon*.  A  nttmbar  ot 
tboronghly  good  varieties  are  tcpnsented,  among  which  the 
following  are  especially  notable  for  tbeir  excellent  condition — 
Qolden  Oeoi^  Glenny,  Queen  of  England,  Qtumsey  Mngge^ 
Antonelli,  Lord  Derby,  Hn.  G.  Rnndle,BDd  the  Jmnmatm  varie- 
ties IA  Nymphe,  Blaine,  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  Fnltoa,  and  Bed 
Dragon. 

At  the  DnsLiF   Rotal   HoBncuLTDRAL  Socirrrt 

A  OTUUN  dHOW,  held  on  tbe  25th  nit.,  Apples,  Grapes,  and  Chiy*. 
anthrmums  are  stated  by  the  JrifA  fkrwitrt'  O^tetta  to  hava 
been  very  fbie.  Ur.  Lombard's  first-prise  dish  of  Warner^  King 
Apple  neighed  nearly  half  a  stone,  one  fmtt  weighing  21  oss. 
The  Conntess  of  Cbarleville,  Qiarleville  Forest,  Tullantore  (gar- 
dener, Ur.  BclMrts),  seemed  tiM  chief  priae*  ba  Orapn  witk 
splendid  prodnee— he  also  exfafbitcd  a  bunch  of  hlad  Grapes 
weighing  1}  stone,  for  which  the  Society's  medal  was  recom- 
mended i  L.  Lspoy  and  T.  P.  Hi^g,  Bsq.,  tax  Pears  wi^  Kai>» 
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Louise,  Hiij8he*8  Yictom,  and  otbers ;  and  Charles  Oobbe,  Esq., 
for  Apples,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  being  very  fine.  Cbrysan- 
themnms  were  well  lepraaented,  particnlarly  the  cut  blooms. 
For  laiige-flowered  Tiirieties  Fiancis  Low,  Esq.,  Ayonmore,  Stil- 
organ  (gardener,  Mr.  Gougb),  and  Alexander  Comyns,  Esq., 
Ardcoaine  (gardener,  Mr.  Jenkins),  obtained  the  chief  prizes 
with  good  colleetioos  ;  the  latter  secared  the  chief  award  for 
Anemone-flowered  varieties,  f<^owed  the  Bev.  Frederick  Tymons 
(gardener,  Mr.  M*Eeogh)  vrith  a  collection  of  Pompons. 

A  OOBBBffOKDBHT  sends  Uie  following  note  concerning 

the  EZHIBmOK  OF  CHKTBANTHEVUWS  AT  MANCHEffTBB.     The 

autumnal  Exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Botanical  and  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Old  Trafford,  was  opened  on  Tuesday  the  23rd 
nit.,  in  the  Town  Hall,  Albert  Square.  The  display  of  Chrysan- 
themums was  the  mam  feature  of  the  Exhibition,  as,  owing  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  many  delicate  plants,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  sent  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  Show,  were 
kept  in  the  greenhouses.  The  collection  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  6. 
Agnew  included  thirty  specimen  Chrysanthemums  bearing  blooms 
of  unusual  size.  Many  of  the  flowers  were  from  15  to  18  inches 
in  circumference.  The  plants  from  the  Botanical  Gardens,  which 
consisted  of  about  250  Chrysanthemums,  were  arranged  upon  the 
platform  and  around  the  organ  in  a  very  effective  manner.  The 
other  exhibiiors  were  Mr.  Q.  F.  Lee  of  Timperley,  Mr.  Crompton 
Potter  of  Bnsholme,  and  several  nurserymen.  The  gold  medal 
of  the  Society  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Agnew  of  Eccles  Old 
Boad.  Caltoral  certificates  were  given  to  a  group  of  Chrysan- 
themums exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Bylands  of  Stretford ;  and  to 
O.  k,  W.  Tates  of  Stockport.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and 
Tait  were  awarded  certificates  of  commendation  for  Cyclamens 
and  Boman  Hyacinths ;  Mr.  0.  F.  Lee  and  Mr.  Crompton  Potter 
obtained  a  similar  honour  for  displays  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysan- 
themums ;  while  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait  were  commended 
for  a  show  of  miscellaneous  plants. 

At  Hackney,  too,  Messrs.  S.  Dixon  &  Co.  have  in  the 

Ahhbbst  Nubbebibb  a  fine  collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  newest  varieties.  The  Japanese  forms  are 
particularly  noteworthy,  the  examples  of  the  distinct  and  at- 
tractive Mons.  Crousae,  Nuit  d^Aotomne,  Arlequio,  Lotea  striata, 
and  Fleur  d'Hiver  being  excellent. 

-— ^>  Mr.  B.  E.  Jambb  eends  os  the  following  note  on  the 
Bbistol  Exhibition  of  Fbuit  and  Plants  held  last  week—- 
**  The  Chrysanthemums  formed  the  chief  feature  of  the  Show,  and 
were  nncommonly  fine  both  in  the  health  of  the  plants  and  the 
tizB  of  the  blooms.  Mr.  Bradner  of  Bristol  was  the  chief  e^ii- 
bitor,  and  carried  off  the  principal  prizes.  Messrs.  J.  Garraway  and 
Co.,  Dardham  Down  Nurseries,  also  exhibited  largely,  taking 
many  prises,  and  the  Kaightian  medal  offered  by  the  Boyal  Hor* 
iicnltiital  Society.  MtioellantooB  odleotions  of  .plants  were 
numerous  and  good,  while,  although  Pears  and  Apples  were  not 
very  abundant,  they  were  represented  by  several  good  collections.** 

—  Laot  week  two  correspondents  obligingly  sent  us  reports 
of  the  Gbatesbnd  Autttmn  Exhibition  that,  however,  arrived 
too  lata  for  insertioii.  The  following  briefly  indicates  the  chief 
fwtuea  of  the  Sh«w,  which  was  held  in  the  MUton  Hall  on  tiM 
rrth  and  18th  ult  Chrysanthemums  formed  the  most  inrposing 
part  of  (he  Exhibition,  though  fruit  and  vegetables  were  also  well 
lepresented,  and  the  entries  in  all  claases  showed  an  improvement 
over  last  year.  In  the  chief  class  for  fourdwarf-ttained  specimen 
Chrysanthemums  the  prizetakers  were  Mr.  B.  Lambkin,  gardener 
to  J.  S.  Dismare,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Phillips,  gardener  to  Capt.  Jadoson, 
Meoi^uun ;  and  Mr.  Hollman,  gardener  to  the  Bev.  Lewis,  The 
Vicacage,  Meopham;  these  exhifalteia  also  oanyiog  off  several 
aCfaer  prfies  for  plants.  Cut  blooms  w«re  good,  Messrs.  Phillips; 
Hollman ;   G.  Pendred,  gardener  to  C.  XTmfreviUe,  Esq. ;  and 


W.  Ethcrington,  gardener  to  B.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Swanscombe, 
securing  the  principal  prizes ;  while  in  the  fruit  classes  Mr.  J. 
Wright,  gardener  to  C.  Bryant,  Esq.,  Gravesend  ;  Mr.  Pendred ; 
and  Mr.  T.  Bichardson,  gardener  to  Sir  James  Ferguson,  were 
the  most  successful.  The  Committee,  which  is  wholly  composed 
of  gardeners,  may  be  congratulated  upon  their  satisfactory 
management.  Another  correspond^t  kindly  forwarded  a  report 
of  the  Northampton  Chrysaofthemum  Show,  which  also  unfor- 
tunately arrived  too  late  for  insertion.  The  Exhibition  is  stated 
to  be  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  held  by  the  Society,  the  exhibits 
being  numerous  and  of  good  quality. 


MANCHESTER  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

(  Contimted  from  poffe  443.) 

Cabbots  first  appear  in  the  market  in  April ;  they  come  from 
France  in  bunches.  About  the  first  week  in  June  they  begin  to 
arrive  from  Holland,  also  in  bunches.  Then  come  supplies  from 
Bedfordshire.  Towards  the  end  of  August  large  supplies  come 
loose  in  trucks  from  Lincolnshire  and  Huntingdonshire,  increas- 
ing in  quantity  as  the  season  advances.  The  rate  for  bringing 
them  from  the  last  three  places  mentioned  is  from  lU.  Sd,  to 
13«.  per  ton. 

llie  Turnips  supplied  to  the  market  for  culinary  purposes  are 
grown  almost  exclusively  within  a  few  miles  of  it.  Tbey  consist 
of  three  sort^.  First,  a  very  excellent  variety  raised  by  Mr. 
James  Kelsall,  late  of  Stretford,  now  of  Picton  Gorse  Farm,  near 
Chester,  about  fifteen  years  ago.  Daring  the  winter  two  yellow 
kinds  are  most  in  favour — the  "  Orange  Jelly,*'  brought  out  by 
Messrs.  Dickson  6c  Brown,  the  eminent  seedsmen  of  Chester,  and 
the  "  Scarisbrick  Yellow."  The  "  White  Stone,"  generally  seen 
in  the  south  of  England  markets,  finds  no  favour  here. 

Forced  Bbubarb  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  market  in 
Christmas  week.  As  the  spring  advances  the  supply  increases, 
and  large  quantities  are  sold.  A  great  deal  is  grown  in  this 
locality  ;  but  the  largest  quantity  and  the  finest  quality  that 
comes  from  any  one  place  is  grown  by  Mr.  Joseph  Whitwell  of 
Eirkstall,  near  Leeds.  Mr.  Whitwell  has  made  its  cultivation  a 
speciality.  The  forced  is  succeeded  by  an  abundance  of  the 
naturally  grown,  nearly  every  gardener  who  comes  to  the  market 
contributing  a  portion.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Osbaldiston  of  Baguley  was  almost  the  only  person  who  brought 
Bhubarb  to  the  market  He  grew  the  kind  known  as  "  Myatf  s 
Victoria  ; "  there  was  then  an  intermittent  supply  of  the  dwarf  red 
kind,  grown  upon  Preston  old  racecourse.  But  Mr.  Osbaldiston  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  who  brought  Bhubarb  into  the  Manchester 
market,  and  he  also  claimed  a  similar  honour  for  Strawberries. 

Vast  quantities  of  green  vegetables  are  grown  in  and  about 
Stretford,  where  the  land  is  veiy  highly  cultivated,  for  this 
market ;  and  in  Stretford  and  the  adjacent  parishes  of  Ashton- 
upon-Mersey,  Sale,  Baguley,  and  Timperley  many  Strawberries 
are  grown.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  were  formerly  plentifully 
grown  about  Stretford ;  indeed,  forty  years  ago  there  were  no 
more  fruitful  orchards  north  of  the  Trent,  but  the  same  city  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  owners  of  the  soil 
around  it  has,  with  its  polluted  atmosphere,  made  sad  havoc  with 
their  trees,  which  now  "  but  cumber  the  ground,"  and  conse- 
quently are  fast  disappearing  under  Uio  axe  to  make  way  for  the 
growth  of  things  more  profitable. 

Celery  usually  makes  its  fliat  appearance  in  the  market  about 
the  second  week  in  July.  It  is  grown  extensively  upon  the  moss 
land  in  the  parish  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  is  the  variety  known 
as  "Lady  White."  This  is  followed  by  the  "  Seymour  White," 
grown  principally  about  Sale,  Ashton-upon-Mersey,  and  Tim- 
perley ;  and  next  comes  a  supply  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bet- 
ford  in  Nottinghamshire,  wnich  is  called  the  "Grove-red."  A 
considerable  (juantity  is  also  sent  from  Lincolnshire.  From  the 
two  last-mentioned  places  the  supply  lasts  into  April. 

English  Onions  are  chiefly  supplied  from  Bedfordshire.  From 
August  to  May  there  are  frequently  from  60  to  80  tons  sent  to 
Manchester  from  that  locality  in  one  week.  The  carriage  costs 
from  18x.  id,  to  20f.  per  ton.  Between  July  and  April  large 
quantities  come  from  Holland  ;  rotes  for  carr5ring  about  23«.  4^. 
per  ton. 

From  September  to  June  there  are  heavy  arrivals  from  Ger- 
many. The  lowest  rate  for  bringing  them  is  2^,,l0d.  per  ton. 
When  brought  from  the  most  distant  part  of  that  country  the 
rate  is  as  high  as  £5  per*ton.  Of  course  such  importations  can 
be  made  only  when  the  price  is  very  high. 

Arrivals  of  Belgian  Onions  are  in  the&  plenitude  during  August 
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and  September ;  rates  about  30#.  per  ton.  From  October  to 
Janoarj  Bordeaux  sends  us  a  considerable  quantity.  They  are 
shipped  in  cases  of  about  1  cwt.  nett.  Cost  of  carriage,  2t.  Id, 
per  case.  During  liaj,  June,  and  July  the  supplies  are  from 
Portugal ;  and  in  the  same  months,  on  a  limited  scale,  from 
Malta  and  the  Levant.    Bates  from  laverpool  7s.  6d,  per  ton. 

Cucumbers  here  not  inappropriately  follo?r  Onions,  and  for  the 
additional  reason  that,  like  that  useful  and  ponular  bulb,  they  are 
grown  chiefly  in  Bedfordshire.  They  are  planted  in  fields  of 
large  extent,  and  no  artificial  heat  being  used  they  are  not  ready 
for  the  market  until  August,  when  they  soon  become  very  plenti- 
ful, and  consequently  exceedingly  cheap.  From  100  to  120  tons 
per  week  are  in  good  seasons  poured  into  the  market,  and  on 
such  occasions  they  are  sometimes  retailed  at  four  a  penny. 

The  English  early  Cucumbers  always  fetch  a  good  price  up  to 
about  the  end  of  May,  when  they  have  to  compete  wiUi  importa- 
tions from  Holland. 

Without  separately  mentioning  every  kind  of  vegetable,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  all  and  every  kind  of  herb  that  has  come  into  ordi- 
nary use  is  plentifully  and  cheaply  supplied  to  the  vast  community 
of  these  districts  through  the  great  central  market  at  Manchester, 
and  that  not  only  does  the  supply  diligently  wait  upon  the 
demand,  but  by  the  enterprise  of  the  British  growers  and  the 
importers  the  supply  occasionally  creates  the  demand  I 

1  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  in  speaking  of  "  the  enter- 
prise of  the  British  growers "  I  refer  more  parScularly  to  those 
at  a  distance ;  and  I  trust  my  rural  friends,  the  market  gardeners 
and  farmers  of  this  locality,  will  not  think  me  presumptuous  and 
that  I  am  travelling  out  of  my  province  if  I  express  the  opinion 
that  they  are  somewhat  slow  in  discovering  and  supplying  many 
of  those  things  which  are  most  remunerative  to  the  grower.  For 
many  years  they  permitted  the  more  heavily  rented  growers  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  who  were  handicapped  with  the  cost  of 
bringing  it  two  hundred  miles  to  marked  to  supply  us  with> 
Rhubarb.  It  is  within  my  own  recollection  that  not  a  single  Cos 
Lettuce,  the  only  sort  fit  to  be  eaten,  could  be  obtained  in  Lanca- 
shire but  what  came  from  beyond  London,  and  for  many  years  no 
one  here  attempted  to  grow  these  things ;  now  everybody  grows 
both.  Probably  nothing  is  more  easy  to  ^w  than  Scarlet 
Runners,  and  nothing  finds  a  readier  sale  in  the  Lancashire 
markets.  I  have  seen  them  sold  this  year  at  Ss.  a  bushel,  but 
they  came  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  the  local  gardener 
or  farmer  at  the  same  time  bringing  a  carUoad  of  Cabbage,  which 
sold  for  very  little  more.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  aJso  eagerly  sought 
for  here,  and  bring  2«.  or  3#.  a  peck  ;  but  the  local  grower  of  vege- 
tables says,  as  he  once  said  of  Khubarb  and  Cos  Lettuce,  "  I  can- 
not grow  them,"  notwithstanding  that  few  things  are  as  hardy. 
A  Stretford  gaidener^s  excuse  for  not  growing  Brussels  Sprouts, 
as  given  to  me,  was  "  The  land  about  my  neighbourhood  is  too 
rich.**  Well,  when  we  see  so  many  fields  in  Cheshire  whose 
principal  crop  is  Rushes  we  certainly  cannot  allow  the  farmer  or 
gardener  who  occupies  them  to  plead  the  same  excuse.  The  cost 
of  bringing  these  heavy  commodities  from  a  long  distance  is  great, 
and  should  be,  if  not  a  **  prohibitive  duty,**  at  least  a  "  protec- 
tion **  to  the  local  grower,  to  say  nothing  of  him  being  enabled  to 
bring  his  goods  to  market  in  a  fresh  condition.  Besides,  the 
words  **my  own  growing**  have  a  magical  effect,  and  seldom 
faSl  to  secure  the  preference  of  the  purdiaser ;  indeed,  so  much 
are  these  words  valued  by  the  seller — and  abused—thct  I  once 
heard  them  used  by  a  fellow  selling  Cocoa-nuts  \—{Itoyal  Agri* 
cultural  8ooiety*8  Journal, 


TREE  PLANTING. 


Oftbk  as  I  have  written  about  tree  and  shrub  planting,  I  am 
convinced  it  is  necessary  to  say  still  more  on  the  subject,  and  as 
the  planting  season  is  approaching  I  cannot  perhaps  say  it  at 
a  better  time  than  now.  Patient  repetition  is  undoubtedly  a 
teacher*8  forte,  and  it  is  only  by  doine  so  in  as  varied  and  attrac- 
tive a  manner  as  possible  that  he  can  hope  to  enforce  lessons  hard 
to  learn.  In  this  instance  the  art  of  tasteful  combination  appears 
to  be  the  hard  lesson.  We  have  not  far  to  seek  for  tiie  reason. 
Go  into  a  nursery  ^;aiden,  large  or  small,  during  the  planting 
season,  and  the  eye  is  at  once  caught  and  fixed  by  Conifers  and 
eveigreens,  to  which  a  prominent  position  is  always  given.  Do 
they  not  afford  us  sjrmmetry,  elegance,  richness,  warmth,  and 
above  all  infinite  variety  of  form  and  colour  1  What  more  do  we 
require  1  And  so  the  order  is  given  to  the  exclusion  of  deciduous 
tTMs,  and  the  garden  to  be  planted  lacks  a  charm  for  which 
nothing  can  atone.  It  is  true  that  in  winter  we  are  grateful  for 
the  richness  and  wannth  of  our  evergreens,  but  beautunl  as  they 
unquestionably  are,  and  great  as  is  ueir  intrinsic  worth,  yet  they 
gain  much  in  effect  when  associated  with  deciduous  trees,  even  in 


winter ;  but  in  spring  time,  when  "  bursting  leaflets  clothe  each 
spray,**  and  all  the  brightness  and  freshness  of  vernal  beauty 
comes  back  to  us  once  more,  deciduous  trees  develope  attractions 
that  grow  upon  ns  daily  till  they  cidminate  in  the  full  splendour 
of  summer  in  *' leafy  June.^*  Nor  must  we  forget  the  rich 
autumnal  tints  of  the  decaying  foliage  which,  beautiful  as  it  is  and 
admired  for  itself,  gains  much  by  association  with  the  feathery 
forms  and  soft  shades  of  green  of  the  Conifers. 

Is  the  force  of  contrast  among  trees  fully  recognised  ?  If  not, 
the  planter  can  hardly  hope  to  turn  his  work  to  the  best  account. 
It  is  a  matter  demanding  careful  study  combined  with  refined 
taste,  for  startling  c<ontrast  is  as  objectionable  as  tameness  and 
insipidity.  To  r^uce  theory  to  practice,  let  us  proceed  to  a  selec- 
tion of  a  few  of  our  best  trees  for  planting  in  combination. 

Of  Conifers  we  may  take  Pinus  insignis,  always  attractive  from 
its  bright-toned  green  foliage  and  its  dense  yet  free  growth.  Pinus 
cxcelsa,  the  Himalaya  Pine ;  of  free  growUi,  but  not  so  dense  as 
insignis,  to  the  rich  green  of  which  its  long,  drooping  light- 
coloured  foliage  offers  a  fine  contrast.  Taxodium  distichum,  the 
charming  deciduous  Cypress ;  an  elegant  cone-shaped  tree,  with  the 
branches  and  stem  quite  hidden  in  summer  with  foliage  of  a 
singularly  soft  feathery  aspect,  and  peculiar  shade  of  green. 
Picea  cephalonica,  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Spanish 
Picea  pinsapo,  but  altogeUier  of  a  bolder  type  ;  very  ornamental, 
and  quite  distinct  from  any  of  our  present  selection,  to  which  two 
more  Pioeas  must  be  added — P.  pectinata,  the  well-known  Silver 
Fir,  often  now  classed  with  forest  trees,  but  none  the  less  valuable 
for  a  place  among  our  choicest  ornamental  trees,  and  P.  Nord- 
manniana,  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  Piceas,  growing  quite  as  fast 
as  P.  pectinata,  and  like  it,  too,  in  gaining  beauty  with  increasing 
size.  Abies  Morinda,  the  beautiful  Himalaya  weeping  Spruce,  is 
the  only  one  of  its  section  suitable  for  our  purpose ;  it  forms  a 
stately  tree  in  this  country,  and  its  pendent  branches  impart  a 
singularly  graceful  air  to  it.  Abies  Douglasii  must  also  have  a 
leading  place  as  a  prime  ornamental  tree,  already  upwards  of 
100  feet  high  in  this  countey,  the  tallest  of  all  the  Hemlock  Firs, 
forming  a  charming  cone  of  soft  feathery  green,  quite  devoid  at 
stiffness  or  formality.  Abies  canadensis,  £ough  not  so  tall,  tells 
well  in  the  front  ranks  of  a  clump,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
elegant,  slender,  pendulous  branches.  Araucariaimbricata  growing 
freely  in  both  light  and  heavy  loams,  but  best  of  all  in  soil  con- 
taining a  plentihil  admixture  of  fine  charcoal ;  Cednis  atlantica, 
a  lofty  ana  fast-growing  tree  \  the  common  Larch ;  and  the  Scotch 
Fir  (Pinus  sylvestris). 

There  are  many  other  fine  Conifers  worthy  of  a  place,  bnt  I 
have  taken  only  those  of  proved  excellence  and  of  distinct 
appearance  in  order  to  render  the  selection  really  useful ;  all  of 
them  are  evergreen  except  the  Larch  and  Taxodium.  Of  other 
deciduous  trees  of  a  sufficiently  bold  type  to  blend  well  vrith  them 
take  the  common  Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica),  the  Purple  Beech 
(F.  purpurea),  Fraxinus  excelsior  (the  common  Ash),  to  which 
not  half  enough  importance  is  given  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and  yet 
its  tall  growth  and  beautiful  foliage  render  it  both  conspicuous  and 
attractive  ;  the  Turkey  Oak,  Fulham  Oak,  Lucombe  Oak,  Scarlet 
Oak,  and  Common  Oak,  all  grand  ornamental  trees  in  deep  loams, 
but  often  the  reverse  in  shallow  soils ;  Platann^  orientalis,  the 
Plane  so  much  used  in  London,  and  which  makes  a  fine  lofty  tree 
in  a  thin  soil  overlying  a  mass  of  sandstone ;  Liriodendrcm  talipi- 
fera,  the  Tulip  Tree,  with  bold,  handsome  foliage  and  of  lofty 
growth  ;  the  common  Robinia  Pseud-acacia ;  the  common  Lime, 
valued  throughout  the  season  of  growth  for  its  dense  clothing  of 
foliage,  and  in  early  summer  for  the  sweet  perfnme  of  its  flowers ; 
Spanish  Chestnut,  Horse  Chestnut,  Birch,  wild  and  donble-blot« 
somed  Cherry,  scarlet  Maple,  Sycamore,  and  Weeping  Beech.  The 
Weeping  Beech  is  a  grotesque  object,  only  admissible  into  our 
dump  as  a  foil,  which  by  force  of  contrast  imparts  a  charm  to  the 
most  beautiful  trees.  To  be  quite  accurate  I  should  add  that 
Lucombe  and  Fulham  Oaks  are  not  strictly  speaking  deddaona 
trees. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Weeping  Beech  every  one  of  these 
trees  is  worthy  of  a  place  as  a  spemmeu.  Nor  need  tbey  be  so 
much  crowded  in  a  dump  as  to  lose  their  individuality.  Have 
plenty  of  nursing  Larches  at  first  if  you  will,  bit  plant  the  per- 
manent trees  from  60  to  80  feet  apart,  give  due  and  prompt  atten- 
tion to  thinning,  and  so  will  th^  slowly  bnt  sorely  develope  all 
their  charms.— Edwabd  Luokhubst. 


MELON  CULTURE— THE  BLENHEIM  ORANGE. 

The  many  inferior  and  insipid  Melons  so  plentifnllv  met  with 
induce  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  culture  of  tms  fmit.  I 
do  not  believe  the  cold  frame  treatment  suitable  for  prodocing 
good-flavoured  Mdons,  not  having  yet  met  with  an  example 
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wortbj  ot  the  D&me  grown  under  inch  condiUong ;  bnt  of  conrae 
with  the  luuiiBtsncc  ot  feimenUDf  matertfLlB  to  heat  the  frnmes 
success  is  easily  nttoined  in  Bummcr.  For  early  or  late  work: 
bot  vratoT  ia  prcfe  rred,  as  fruit  of  full  flaronT  it  onlj  attained  by 
a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh,  dry,  and  warm  air  during  the  ripeninp 
process  ;  hence  t  he  Btilily  of  the  pipea  to  keep  up  the  requisite 
lempcrnture,  Tb  e  rereree  of  this  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
llaTourlesB  samples  so  often  met  with.  Until  the  fruit  approaches 
the  ripening  point  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  is  necebtary 
with  a  temperature  o(  TCP  to  8CP,  otherwise  red  spider  and  other 
insects  will  gire  nvch  tronble,  as  they  wonld  also  destroy 
the  chances  of  securing  high  flavoui.  Host  growers  have  Iheir 
favourite  Tarietles,  but  I  cannot  too  slrongtj  recommend  a  trial  of 
1  Orange,  as   I  am   ot  opinion  its  sterling   merits 


will  soon  establish  it  as  one  of  the  leading  Helous.  and  a  first 
faTOurite  with  amateurs.  It  originated  by  crossing  Hero  o(  Bath 
with  Bead's  Scarlet-Qeefa,  and  posFeEses  the  distinct  markings  ot 
both  parents,  witli  an  extraordinary  depth  of  orange  scarlet  flesh. 
lis  coiutitutiou  is  good,  the  plants  being  fairly  robnst,  showing 
and  setting  their  fruit  freely.  It  is  beautifully  netted  and  hand- 
some in  appearance,  and  is  well  adapted  for  early  forcing,  as  it 
ripens  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  Sereral  practical 
judges  have  pronoimced  it  to  be  the  beat  iiavoured  Melon  ever 
brought  before  them,  and  gitind  (or  eibibition.— W.  CfitiMP, 
BlenMm. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  James  Carter  k  Co.  for  the  annexed 
engrating  from  a  photograph  of  this  excellent  Melon,  one  fruit 
ot  which  is  enlarged  and  truthfully  represented,     Tbia  Melon 


Pig.  K.— BLEKnilV 

leodfed  the  firtt  prize  at  the  gnat  Show  at  South  Kensington  on 
Jnne  the  6th,  when  thir^-one  fruits  were  staged  in  eompetjtion 
A  flrat^lasa  cerUficate  was  also  awarded  for  it  by  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticnltnral  Society  on  September  14Lh  ot 
tho  pioKnt  year.— Eds.] 


WOBK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 


AVOBGRT  matten  that  may  be  attended  to  when  the  ordinaiy 
TODtfne  ia  intempted  by  now  or  other  nnfavonrable  waathec  may  be 
tneutioned  the  prepantion  of  Pea-stlcka,  stakes  in  suitable  b!i«<  for 
tarions  purposes,  pegs  for  layering,  and  twigs  for  laylng-in  the  young 
growths  ot  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Horello  Chnries.  The  trim- 
mings ot  PiiTBt  hedges  are  the  most  suitable ;  they  ihoald  hare  the 
leares  stripped  off,  be  tied  in  bunches  to  stnighten,  and  be  then 
plaoed  in  a  dry  sitnatton  to  haiden.  Boots  in  store  houses  should 
have  attention,  and  particularly  Fotatoei  ot  early  varieties  intended 


(or  planting  in  the  ensuing  season.  PUce  the  sets,  >■  soon  as  suit- 
able space  is  at  liberty,  in  a  single  layer  to  ptVTent  the  destmction  of 
the  first  growths,  and  to  keep  the  sprouts  as  Stnrdy  as  possible.  The 
position  must  be  cool,  but  exclnda  frost.  Bemore  decomposed  mate- 
rial from  pits  to  where  it  is  required.  Hannte  ground  that  ia 
rather  strong  and  intended  for  spiing  crops,  but  where  the  soil  ia  Tory 
light  or  graTelly  man&re  is  better  applied  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  before  the  crops  are  planted  or  sown.  Attend  to  the  accnmn- 
lation  of  Tegetable  matter  from  the  garden  or  elsewhere,  taking  the 
opportunity  aSorded  by  frosty  weather  to  throw  it  iuto  a  lidge-like 
heap  and  intenningUng  about  a  sixth  of  quicklime,  which  it  again 
turned  in  spring  will  form  an  admirable  dressing  tor  lawns  and  Tege- 
table crops  generally.  Where  ordinary  care  has  been  exercised  in 
this  direction  much  ralnable  material  will  now  be  fit  (or  application. 
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deeper,  and  the  material  be  employed  in  a  fresher  and  rather  moMter 
condition  than  earlj  in  the  season.  Benderlng  the  bed  thoroughly 
firm  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  culture  of  this  esteemed  edible  ; 
next,  the  insertion  of  proper  and  good  spawn  when  the  bed  is  at  a 
temperature  of  about  75^,  a  few  degrees  over  rather  than  under, 
ooTflTing  with  ridi  turfy  loam,  and  maintaining  an  eqfnable  and  suit- 
able temperature.  Placing  straw  or  hay  over  the  bed  after  earthing- 
up  will  do  much  to  secure  a  fayonrable  condition  both  as  regards 
moisture  and  temperature,  but  those  materials  must  be  remored  as 
soon  as  the  liushrooms  appear ;  when,  if  there  be  any  deficiency  of 
moisture,  apply  sufficient  tepid  water  to  render  it  moist  but  not 
saturated.  Beds  in  bearing  will  also  need  to  be  kept  damp,  aroiding 
as  much  as  possible  applying  water  directly  over  the  Mushrooms  • 
Houses  in  which  artiBcial  heat  is  employed  will  require  to  have  the 
walls  and  pathways,  dec,  damped  frequently,  maintaining  the  tempe- 
rature between  55°  and  6<F.  Slugs  must  be  sought  at  night  and 
destroyed ;  woodlice  may  be  trapped  by  wrapping  a  boiled  Potato 
loosely  in  a  little  hay  placed  in  a  flower  pot  laid  on  its  side.  Examine 
it  erery  morning,  and  shake  out  the  pests  in  a  bucket  of  boilini^ 
water. 

vRurr  HOUSES. 
Vines. — To  obtain  ripe  Grapes  before  the  end  of  May  fioKnng  must 
now  be  commenced  in  earnest.  Start  with  a  night  teiaperature  of 
W*  and  55^  in  mild  weather,  bat  do  not  exceed  this  till  the  buds  are 
growing.  -  Syringe  the  rods  two  or  three  times  a  day,  bvt  if  a  bed  of 
leaves  and  stable  litter  has  been  placed  on  the  floor  or  border  of  the 
house,  and  a  portion  is  stirred  daily,  a  moist  SEftmosphere  will  be  main- 
tained without  frequent  syringing.  The  outside  borier  must  haye 
the  needful  protection  from  ooM  nin  waA  mmWj  mtd  best  may  be 
afforded  by  means  of  litter  and  leaves,  one  part  of  the  fonner  to  two 
of  the  latter.  Borders  that  hare  been  coyeied  with  straw  or  bracken 
and  protected  from  wet  will  not  need  any  other  aid.  The  inside 
border  should  be  made  thorooghly  moist  with  water  at  60^  to  9QP, 
Allow  the  temperature  to  adyance  to  65°  from  sun  heat,  a^ove  which 
ventilate  freely.  Vines  in  pots  that  were  started  some  time  ago 
should  hare  the  temperature  gradually  increased  to  66^  at  night 
when  they  are  in  leaf,  65°  in  the  day  artifickUly,  and  709  to  75°  from 
sun  heat,  admitting  a  little  air  at  70^,  and  if  the  temperature  rise  to 
80°  after  closing  it  will  lessen  the  necessity  for  fire  heat.  Tines  in 
midseason  houses  should  ere  this  ha?e  been  pnmed  and  at  rwt.  The 
houses  may  be  full  of  plants,  whidi  will  not  do  any  harm  pvorided 
they  are  not  kept  warm.  Whilst  Vines  axe  at  rest  it  is  only  seeessarj 
to  exclude  frost. 

ngr.—The  fermenting  materials  for  the  trees  in  pots  must  be 
watched  to  see  that  the  l>eat  does  not  exceed  75°,  and  before  intxo- 
duc'mg  fresh  material  to  keep  up  the  required  level  it  ^ould  be 
thrown  into  a  heap  and  turned  over  once  or  twice.  Allow  the  trees 
to  advance  steadily  in  a  moist  genial  ataioephere,  not  excdeding  50°  at 
night  or  55°  on  mild  nights,  with  10°  to  15°  rise  by  day.  When  tkm 
leaves  are  showing  the  night  temperature  should  gradually  be  raised  to 
55°  or  60^,  65°  by  day  artificially,  and  70°  to  75°  from  sun  heat.  A  mOiB 
ventilation  should  be  given  at  the  top  of  the  house,  from  65°.  Syringe 
the  trees  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  if  the  weather  be  very  cold 
and  necessitating  good  fires  moisture  must  be  prorided  at  night  by 
damping  the  paths  at  about  8  r.M.  There  should  not  be  any  de- 
ficiency of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  the  water  supplied  must  not  be 
lower  in  temperature  than  that  of  the  bed.  Push  forward  the  cleaning 
and  dressing  the  trees  in  later  houses.  Trees  at  rest  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  dust  dry  at  the  roots,  but  should  have  water  as 
needed  to  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist. 

Cvcumben, — Snow,  sharp  frosts,  cold  and  keen  winds  have  charac- 
terised the  weather  for  some  time,  rendering  the  progress  of  Cucum- 
bers very  slow.  A  suitabte  and  even  temperature  is  of  first  im- 
portance towards  success,  especially  at  night,  which  is  not  always 
attainable  without  increasing  the  fires  and  producing  an  excessively 
dry  atmosphere.  Much  may  be  done  to  prevent  this  by  covering  the 
houses  with  mats  at  night.  A  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  at  night  is 
suiuble,  and  70«  to  75°  by  day.  Be  moderate  in  the  application  of 
moisture  at  this  season  ;  daiBp(agavai]a>le  surfaces  morning  and  after- 
noon win  OTually  be  soiBoient*  Water  must  be  oopiously  supplied 
when  nsscMSTy.    Avoid  oveierondlag  aad  overoroppiiig,  encourag- 


ing the  roots  with  fresh  compost  as  they  protrude  through  the  sides  of 
the  hillocks.  Make  the  compost  moderately  firm,  and  give  weak 
liquid  manure  occasionally.  Continue  removing  old  foliage  and 
exhausted  growths,  but  do  not  stop  very  closely  for  the  next  two 
,  months.  Bemove  all  tendrils  and  male  blossoms  from  the  winter^ 
fruiting  plants,  and  encourage  tlie  swelling  of  the  fruit. 

PLANT  BOUSES. 
Orchids. — ^Dendrobium  moniliforme,  D.  nobile,  B.  Ainsworthi,  and 
D.  Dominiannm  that  have  completed  their  growth  early,  if  now  placed 
near  the  glass  in  the  East  Indian  house,  will  flower  very  usefully ; 
but  they  must  not  be  kept  too  moist,  or  they  will  start  into  growth. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  retard  the  flowering  of  Dendrobiums  until 
May  they  should  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  and  receive 
very  little  water,  if  indeed  any ;  but  the  pseudobull>s  must  not  be 
allowed  to  drivel.  Pleiones  now  flowering  should  be  attended  to  in 
pottingas  soon  as  they  cease  flowering.  They  succeed  best  in  slullow 
pans  near  to  the  glan  in  the  Cattleya  house.  Peat  and  spliagnum, 
with  a  little  leaf  soil  added,  is  a  suitable  material.  For  top-dressing 
employ  peat  and  sphstgnum.  They  will  not  thrive  in  a  sour  badly 
drained  com]ieat,  therefore  dnia  eflioiently.  Cattleyas  and  Lmlias, 
though  luuling  freely,  will  require  ^mey  little  water  at  the  roots,  and 
the  peat  in  which- they  are  growing  should  be  such  that  will  peraiit 
the  wwatei  to  pass  away  freely.  The  sphagnum  and  tiie  roots  grow- 
ing outside  the  pots  and  baskets  of  such  plants  as  Aeiides,  Phalss- 
nopsises,  Saccolabiums,  and  Vandas  will  require  frequent  dampings, 
attention  being  given  to  the  atmosphere  bj  pouring  wator  on  the 
benches  and  paths  every  morning.  Very  litUe  air  wiU  be  requisite 
now,  and  it  must  lie  given  below  the  plants;  so  as  to  have  its  harsh- 
ness taken  off  befbia  reaching  them.  Cypripedinms  and  Cymbidiums 
require  a  good  sapply  of  water  at  the  roots.  Odootoglossaas  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  They  delight  in  a  cool  dasap  atmo- 
sphere, and  should  luwe  a  light  syringing  overhead  on  fine  moniings ; 
but  be  careful  to  avoid  drip  upon  the  young  shoots,  not  only  of  these 
but  all  Orchids.  The  glass  should  be  kept  thoroughly  clean,  also  the 
woodwork.  The  temperature  of  the  East  Indian  honse  must  be  kept 
at  65°  by  day  and  t^  at  night,  or  a  little  lower ;  Mexicsn  baose,  Cff* 
by  day  and  50^  by  night ;  the  cool  house  being  kept  at  6(P  liy  di^ 
and  40°  to  45°  at  night,  allowing  in  each  case  a  few  degrees  advance 
from  sun  heat. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

The  LawBon  Seed  A  Nursery  Company  (limited),  EJIwlnirgh  and 
London. — Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Mackensie  &,  Moncur,  Upper  Orove  Place,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
— Illustrated  Catalogue  qf  llorticultural  Bmldings  and  Heating 
Apparatus, 

R.  A  F.  Sharps,  Wisbech.— Zu^  of  Seed  Potatees, 


\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors " 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request  that 
no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondence.— Heveiml  valuable  commtioicatloDS  which  have  been 
obligingly  wnt  oi  for  all  the  departments  of  this  Joaroal  cannot  be  Inaertod 
tbii  week,  and  replies  to  varioui  correspondents  whose  letters  arrived  on  the 
eve  of  our  going  to  press  will  appear  in  our  next  inue. 

«  Growing  Boses  Out  of  Doors"  iAmatmrY—rhe  book  to  which  yoa 
tetwr  as  bearing  the  above  title  was  written  by  the  Rev.  O.  FfSher.  and  is  pob- 
Uahed  by  Meian.  Bmdboryr  Agaew  ft  Co..  Bomwrie  filrset,  Lendoi. 


Xnoeots  on  Palarsootama  (IT.  J»rvMr).— We  can  discwer  no  teaoss  of 

any  insect  except  aphides  on  the  laares  yon  sent,  and  even  thoae  an  dead,  the 
"  white  flies  "  yon  mention  appearing  to  be  shnply  the  dried  lemaios  of  the 
apUdea. 

Dark  CUnbkiff  Rose  Air  GvasnlMnuw  (L,  ir.).--«B«obsas  of  HiHa- 

borgh  (Yeitch),  crimson,  is  the  darkest  in  colour  of  Tea  Boeos,  but  it  it  not  a 
citaiber.  Cbeshtmt  Hybrfd  bas  beauttftil  lloely  shaped  flowers,  though  not 
dasper  in  oolomr  thsa  obeny carmiaa.  Tbs  ptaat  imtt  vigorous  growth^aad 
wrald  form  a  fiUing  companion  for  Martehal  Niel.  Thoaa  wi^  itMno^ynt^  Fttokk 
art  thn  thmr  hfat  f nr  tmtnlnff  tn  flm  ninf  In  BumiiTiimsss 
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Addroag  iOemmnt  il««i«r)^Tlit  Addmt  700  roqniie  to  ac  &  Itacdiar,  Bne 
CUawii,  Faiis. 


Fungi  and  the  Potato  Dineasa  «7.  i>.)*— Aj  m>  nmoh  baa  appeared  in 
our  oolamns  lately  relaUve  to  thia  subject  it  is  not  neoessarj  to  pnblisb  voor 
letter,  espooially  aa  it  pertains  to  a  phase  el  tha  qucsilion  thai  has  already  been 
(IlifliiisnrI 

8o«d  firom  'Vegetable  Mkirovr  (ir.  ir.).— Let  the  fkult  hang  In  the 
warm  room  until  the  rind  is  qnite  yeUow,  than  eot  it  open  and  separate  tba 
seeds  from  the  palp  by  washing  them  as  freqoantly  as  neoetsanr ;  those  that 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  will  be  soand,  those  that  float  onxertUe.  When 
they  are  quite  dry  store  them  in  a  paper  bag. 

Coooa-nnt  Fibre  for  CalanthM  (iliM).— TTseful  as  this  material  is 
for  propagating  purposes,  it  wo«ld  not  be  qnita  snitaMa  (or  growing  your 
Oalanthes  in,  as  they  need  a  mors  substantial  soiL  A  oompoetof  fibroos  loam, 
leaf  soil,  a  small  portion  of  dried  oow  manure,  with  sand  and  charcoal  to 
render  the  whole  porous,  is  what  yon  requh«  to  obtain  these  useful  Orchids  in 
good  oooditioo. 

Beea  in  Conservatory  {Bftiie).—!!)^  structure  Is  not  large  enough  for 
a  hive  of  bees  if  it  is  a  moderately  strong  one.  The  bees  woud  render  the 
stmcturs  unpleasant  to  timid  visitors  and  wDold  shorten  the  duration  ctf  tUa 
flowers,  and  we  doubt  also  if  the  beos  would  be  greatly  beneflted  by  being  placed 
in  the  house ;  some  of  them  would  be  certain  to  escape  through  the  yentilators, 
and  would  not  easily  flnd  their  way  to  the  hive  again. 

Heating  with  Sanitary  Plpee  {W.  IT.,  Otlep).-lt  you  send  ild.  in 
stamps  to  the  pablisher  and  ask  him  to  send  you  No.  96f  of  the  Journal,  you 
will  flnd  a  system  detailed  by  which  soma  Tiuarios  at  Sedbory  Fnxk  are  racooss- 
fully  heated  by  this  method.  Mr.  Jowsey,  the  gardener,  has  secured  many 
prises  with  splendid  Grapes  from  the  structures  referred  to.  A  brick  flue  of  at 
least  6  feet  in  length  should  connect  the  pfpes  with  the  lire.  Mr.  Sfatthews  of 
WestOQ-snper-Mare,  who  is  an  ezoallant  authority  on  the  snbjeot,  has  stated  in 
our  columns  that  **  nnglased  sanitary  pipes  made  of  flre  clay  are  batter  thMi 
glased  pipes  for  forming  flues,  as  they  produce  a  better  heat  and  are  not  so 
liable  to  crack  as  ara  gUued  pipes."  Mr.  Peach,  who  has  had  much  experience 
with  this  subject,  also  states  that  glased  pipes  or  socketed  pipes  should  not  be 
employed  for  heating. 

Oas  Ziime  fbr  Garden  (D.  /r.).— It  Is  iojnrioos  to  all  crops,  and  ought 
only  to  be  applied  to  the  ground  vrbeu  it  is  being  dug  in  the  autumn,  so  that 
several  weeks  elapse  before  the  crops  are  sown  and  planted.  It  is  inimical  to 
grub  life  generally,  and  if  fresh  from  the  kiln  a  large  handful  to  a  square  yard 
will  be  a  suffloient  dressing  yearly.  Bmploj'od  in  the  manner  indicated  it  is 
safe ;  but  it  is  not  safe  as  a  top-drassing  applied  when  the  crops  are  growing, 
nor  for  mixing  with  the  soil  immediately  before  planting.  Soot  and  salt 
would  be  good  for  your  garden ;  and  continue  jA>ar  practice  of  using  all  the 
burnt  refuse  you  can  obtain,  spreading  it  in  the  drUls  in  which  yon  sow  the 
seeds,  and  in  the  trenches  when  yon  plant  Potatoea. 

DestroyinflT  American  Blight  (I.  I.  K.).—Jt  yon  dissolve  fl  ozs.  of 
soft  soap  in  a  gallon  of  water,  adding  a  wineglaasfnl  of  paraffln,  and  apply  Uie 
mixture  to  the  trees  with  a  brush,  rubbing  well  into  the  crevices  of  the  bark, 
it  will  destroy  the  in.«ects.  Any  portions  of  the  trees  that  are  seriously  affected 
may  be  dressed  with  pure  paraffln,  but  it  must  not  be  applied  to  the  buds  nor  to 
the  smooth  bark,  nor  so  freely  as  to  drain  from  the  trees  ibto  the  soil.  The 
soft  soap  and  paraffin  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  together,  and  the  remedy  will 
be  safe  and  effectual.  After  your  Roses  are  pruned  dress  tltem  with  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  sulphur  with  a  little  clay  added  to  make  the  **  paint "  adhere  to  the 
stems.  In  the  summer  syringe  them  frequently  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  and 
it  will  to  a  very  great  extent  prevent  the  mildew  appearing. 

Soil  fbr  Orchide  (fynomrnus),—  The  Orchids  yon  mention  are  no  doubt 
potted  in  a  proper  manner  if  you  have  rsceivod  them  from  a  nurseryman.  They 
all  require  very  good  drainage  in  the  pots,  which  should  be  filled  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  depth,  and  a  compost  of  sphagnum,  peat,  and  finely  broken 
potsherds,  but  the  Cypripedium  succeeds  better  if  a  small  proportion  of  light 
turfy  loam  be  ineorporated  with  the  aoU.  The  Ooeldiam  we  do  not  know ;  have 
yon  not  mis-spelt  the  name  ?  Probably  it  is  either  O.  peltcannm  or  0.  phymato- 
chilum.  The  other  plants  would  all  succeed  in  a  comport  nf  one-third  turfy 
loam,  a  similar  quantity  of  peat  and  leaf  soil,  sufficient  sand  and  small  frfeces  of 
charcoal  or  broken  potsherds  to  keep  the  soil  open,  and  in  the  case  of  the  first- 
named  plant,  a  small  proportion  of  weU-deoayed  manure  may  be  added. 

The  Band^>Flower  Tree  (InqiHrer,  Afnvy).— Prom  your  desoriptioB 
we  presume  you  refer  to  the  Hand  PUnt  of  Mezioo,  Cheirostemon  plataaoides. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  fiOMrers,  which  have  no  petals,  and  are 
furnished  with  a  laige  angular  oalyx  resembling  a  leathern  cup,  in  tlie  centre 
of  which  rises  up  a  column  formed  of  the  united  filaments,  bearing  five  narrow 
anthers,  which  an  cnrved  at  the  top.  and  with  Inonnred  style  im  the  centra,  the 
whole  having  the  appearance  of  a  buid.  The  tree  attain?  the  height  of  SO  feet, 
and  the  first  specimen  discovered  was  found  near  Toluoo.  in  Mexico,  where  it 
Was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  natives.  Forests  of  it  have  since  been 
found  near  Guatemala,  whence  it  is  eupposed  to  have  been  originally  obtained. 

Diggrlngr  amongpat  Fmit  Trees  (/.  i9.).~It  is  not  unusual  for  trees  to 
grow  freely  when  the  ground  is  dug  regularly  and  manured  for  under  crops,  and 
old  trees  also  bear  well  under  su<A  treatment,  aa  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
market  gardens  near  London ;  but  we  certainly  do  not  advise  you  to  continue 
the  practice  of  digging  *•  <iuite  up  to  the  stems  as  if  no  trees  were  on  the  ground,'" 
Further,  as  your  first  <:d>jeot  is  to  have  satisfactory  trees,  we  should  not  dig 
amongst  them  at  all  if  your  ground  is  light  and  rich  as  it  i^ipears  to  be,  and 
they  will  soon  produce  wood  less  luxuriant  than  before  and  essentially  of  a 
fruitful  character.  Yon  may  spread  the  soot  on  the  land  as  you  propose,  and  a 
liberal  dressing  of  Hme  would  be  very  beneficial.  Keep  the  ground  free  trom 
weeds  by  fiequiaat  hoeings  during  the  spring  and  sammer  monUn. 

Fmit  ShrireUinff  (Amatwr'),^The  room  is  too  warm  and  dry.  No  fire 
is  neoessaiy  eoeoept  for  excloding  frost,  and  even  this  can  be  kept  fkom  injuring 
the  fruit  by  thick  coverings  of  dry  clean  straw  except  during  a  blast  of  great 
Intensity  and  long  duration,  and  even  then  a  little  fire  heat  with  much  covering 
is  preferable  to  moeh  fire  and  no  covering.  FTuft  cannot  be  kept  too  0001 
provided  it  is  safe  from  froet,  and  a  daric  room  ia  preferable  to  a  light  one. 
Fruit,  however,  soch  aa  deoosrt.  Pears  and  Apples,  do  not  ripen  so  well  in  a  low 
as  in  a  genial  temperature ;  and  if  a  few  at  a  time  are  plaosd  periodically  in  a 
warm  structure,  not  only  will  the  fiavonr  be  more  fully  developed,  but  each 
varied  may  be  had  in  use  over  a  very  mooh  longer  period  than  if  left  in  the 
fruit  xioem  to  ripen  lMltlu«UJ^ 


40^  to  4a<>  artifloiaUy  being  quite  raffloieat  tor  gveenhooae  plants.  We  sbenld 
prribr  having  the  pipes  on  both  sides  of  the  hoaae  about  a  foot  fTom  the  sides 
beneath  the  staging  ;  but  aa  you  objeet  to  this  on  aoeeont  oC  crossing  the  end, 
where  we  presume  there  is  a  door,  you  may  ba;ve  tho  hot-water  pipes  on  <me  side 
<Mdy,  keeping  tiiem  If  to  18  inohea  beoeath  tlie  stage,  at  whidi  distance  the 
idants  will  not  be  injuriously  affected.  Two  4>inch  pipes  will  be  sufficient— l.r., 
a  flow  and  return,  and  they  should  be  ftaud  ^«ide  by  aide"  in  prsference  to  '  one 
over  the  other."  The  flow  rising  to  the  end  of  the  house,  and  tlie  other  declining 
from  that  point  to  the  boiler,  will  afllord  the  needful  flow  and  return— 1« ,  cir* 
culati<Mi  of  the  water.  We  should,  aa  before  stated,  prefer  taking  the  pipes  round 
the  house,  say  a  flow  to  the  doorwiqr,  and  then  dipping  so  aa  to  cross  to  the 
other  side,  and  continuing  it  as  a  return  to  ttie  boiler,  which  may  neeessitate 
sinking  a  stokehole  to  havo  the  return  socket  of  the  boiler  at  a  proper  level  to 
receive  the  return  pipe. 


Heatins'  QreeBhooee  (F.  Mf,  A).~Th«re  la  no  neceeslty  to  have  more 
heatinf  power  thaawiUexdisde  fieet  ia  thetevanst  wnther, a  tempecatnie of 


Protecting  Dirarf  Roeee  «foos#fittf f)«^ As  yonr  Booes  are  so  liable  to  be 
killed  bv  severe  frost  we  should  not  hesitate  to  mulch  above  the  lower  buds,  and 
should  have  no  fear  of  the  phmte  **  damping-oif."  Dried  fern  is  excellent  fbr 
packing  round  Uie  stems ;  failing  this  use  shertstraw,  Uttsry  stable  manors,  or  tree 
leaves,  covering  the  eoil  thickly  with  shorter  asMl  rioher  maaun.  We  do  not  think 
your  plants  are  killed.  Protect  them  as  you  propose,  and  they  will  probably  grow 
in  the  spring.  If  the  frost  proves  very  severe  and  of  long  duration,  frush  cover- 
ing must  be  added  from  time-to  time  as  needed.  When  Boses  are  planted  a  safe 
rule  is  to  cover  the  roots  the  same  depth  aa  th^  were  before  removed  from  the 
nursOTy,  and  muleh  the  snrfboe  with  mamira.  The  bada  on  Manetti  stock 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  just  level  with  the  soil ;  if  the  plants  are  a  year  old,  as  they 
usually  are  when  removed,  the  budded  portion  should  be  just  below  the  surfaoe, 
no  portion  of  the  stook  being  visible.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  Uiat  we  quite 
comprehend  your  question—"  How  deep  to  plant  dormant  bods  when  transplant' 
ing  tiiem ; "  but  we  will  readily  give  yon  further  information  if  this  reply  does 
not  meet  your  case. 

Aeparagne  Dying  (/.  BtUon).^We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  roots 
which  you  purchased  and  planted  **  immediately  after  the  frost  last  year  died," 
especially  as  you  had  them  in  **  a  cellar  for  a  mouth."  waiting  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  planting.  In  all  probability  the  majority  of  tliem  would  have 
failed  to  grow  even  if  they  had  been  planted  as  soon  as  you  received  them. 
Asparagus  should  never  be  planted  during  the  winter  months  when  the  ground 
is  cold  and  wet.  The  spring  is  tho  proper  time  for  planting,  just  as  growth 
commences.  If  the  soil  is  in  good  oondition  during  the  last  days  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April  and  growths  are  produced  an  inch  long,  almost  every  root  will 
grow  if  carefully  taken  up  and  planted.  The  soil  should  be  free  and  well 
pulverised,  and  trenches  should  be  formed  wido  enough  to  admit  the  full  spread 
of  the  roots ;  these  should  be  placed  so  that  the  growing  crowns  are  about 
S  inches  from  the  surface,  totf  soil  or  other  light  compost  being  worked  well 
amongst  the  roots  and  a  good  watering  given  with  tepid  water.  If  the  work  is 
carefully  yet  expeditiously  done,  without  any  drying  of  the  roots  or  breaking 
off  the  growths,  success  is  almost  cerUtin  to  follow.  We  prefer  planting  when 
tho  growths  are  long  enough  for  the  tips  to  just  protrude  through  tho  surface, 
then,  with  snb^oqueut  mulchings,  wo  do  not  lose  one  plant  out  of  a  hundred. 
Prepare  the  beds  now,  ajd  plant  in  the  spring,  taking  special  care  that  the  roota 
are  not  even  slightly  dried  during  removal  and  transit. 

Repotting  Vines  (/.  P.).— If  the  Vines  are  strong  and  in  moderate*e{8ed 
pots  filled  with  healthy  roots  a  shift  into  larger  pots  is  desirable.  The  time  for 
repotUng  is  In  the  spring  when  the  young  growths  are  about  an  Inch  long,  and 
the  work  must  be  done  with  great  care,  as  tlie  growths  are  easily  broken  off. 
When  repotting  you  must  be  careful  to  note  that  the  eoil  in  the  centre  of  the 
ball  of  roots  is  sufficiently  moist*  and  the  soil  to  be  used— turfy  loam  with  a 
third  of  decayed  manure  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone  dust— niuat  also  be  moderately 
moist,  but  not  wet.  Remove  the  crocks  from  the  ba«  of  tho  soil,  but  do  not 
disturb  the  roots,  and  pot  firmly,  leaving  suflicient  space  for  a  little  after  top- 
drewing,  and  for  holding  suffieieet  water  to  penetrate  the  mass  of  soil.  If  the 
Vines  are  in  very  large  pots  removing  a  portion  of  the  snrfaoe  soil  and  adding 
fresh  rich  compost  would  probably  be  sufficient,  witii  otherwise  good  culture, 
for  insuring  a  good  crop  of  Grapes.  When  Vines  are  repotted  in  the  manner 
indicated  care  and  good  judgment  ara  requisite  in  watering.  We  saw  last  year 
the  advantage  of  r^otting  Vines  in  an  experiment  that  had  been  made  to  tost 
the  point ;  but  the  Vines  vrere  in  charge  of  an  excellent  grordcner— Mr.  Bardney  ; 
with  one  less  competent  the  results  might  not  have  been  similar.  If  yon  repot 
the  Vines  and  they  do  not  answw^  your  expectatiom  yoo  must  not  conclude 
that  the  system  is  vrrong,  but  that  you  have  erred  in  your  mode  of  carrying  it 
oat. 

Ohryantbemnaw  in  the  Open  Air  (J,  /?.).—!<  yon  plant  Chrys- 
anthemums in  early  spring  just  when  fresh  growth  commences  in  the  rich  deep 
soil  of  a  sheltered  border  t^ey  will  grow  and  flower  well,  but  whether  they  will 
inoduce  exhibition  blooms  depends  on  the  season,  the  varieties  grown,  and  your 
skill  as  a  cultivator.  The  plan  most  likely  to  be  successful  would  be  to  insert 
cuttings  or  slightly  rooted  suckers  now  singly  In  small  pots,  and  plunge  them  in 
ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  in  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter.  With  good 
management  you  would  have  sturdy  well-rooted  planU  in  spring.  Then  if  yon 
dig  a  trench  a  foot  wide  and  18  inches  deep  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  fence,  fill 
the  trench  with  rather  strong  loam  with  a  third  of  its  bulk  of  manure  mixed 
with  it,  plant  a  foot  apart,  train  the  plants  wit^  single  stems  oud  secure  them 
to  the  wall,  water  them  sufficiently  during  the  summer  and  mulch  over  the 
roots  in  hot  weather,  thin  out  the  buds  as  soon  as  they  are  visible,  protect  the 
expaodlBg  Mooms  from  wet  end  froet,  and  prereet  injory  by  earwigs  at  all 
times,  you  may  perhaps  produce  blooms  of  exhibition  quality.  We  have  seen 
vwy  handsome  blooms  produced  by  tills  mode  of  culture ;  but  success  depends 
entirely  on  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  oultivator.  Cuttings  struck  in  gentle 
heat  in  March  or  April  and  duly  prepared  for  planting-out  in  May  answer 
equally  well.  Bat  poasibly  yon  have  not  a  heated  frame  hi  sptteg,  henee  onr 
advice  to  insert  rooted  suckers  as  soon  as  yon  can  obtain  them  in  the  autumn. 
Three  or  four  blooms  will  be  sufficient  for  each  plant  of  the  incurved  varieties, 
bat  the  Pompons  may  produce  several  flowers;  still  nsany  of  the  buds  shoold  be 
removed,  three  of  the  earliest  on  each  stem  being  retained.  The  plants  will  not 
require  stopping,  as  each  stem  will  naturally  brsek  Into  three  or  four  flowering 
growths  towards  the  end  of  summer. 

Pruning  Apple  Tree*  (y.<9 ).— When  Apple  trees  are  very  much  exposed 
to  strong  winds  we  do  not  consider  it  an  advantage  to  have  the  heads  very  thin 
and  open  ;  but  if  the  trees  are  in  the  form  of  an  orchard,  or  are  in  a  sheltered 
position,  a  thinning-out  of  the  branches  would  no  doubt  be  advantageous.  The 
work  requires  to  be  done  with  judgUdcnt.  As  a  rule  no  branches  should  be 
shortened,  but  a  portion  of  those  that  cross  each  other  should  be  severed  close 
to  the  mahi  stems  from  which  they  spring.  A  small-toothed  saw  will  be  suitable 
for  the  work,  irfterwards  smoothly  paring  the  edges  of  the  bark  and  out  surfaces 
with  a  sharp  knife.  The  most  healthy  and  promising  branches  should  be  retained, 
removliig  ttMse  that  are  in  any  wv  nMity*    It  must  be  remembered  that  enttiag 
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THE  CULTIVATION  AND  GBOWTH  OF  MAIZE. 

The  CDltiTatiou  ud  growth  ol  this  crop  has  ot  late  yean  at- 
tracted little  altentioQ  in  tbii  conntrj,  althoogli  in  rarions  foreign 
lands  it  is  as  macb,  or  eveo  more,  thought  of  for  profitable  culti- 
vation than  at  an;  former  period.  la  raferring  to  the  experimenta 
and  (acts  lelating  to  it«  growth  in  England  we  shall  have  to  go 
back  for  a  lonjc  period,  and  even  then  it  assumed  somewhat  the 
chaiacter  of  amusement  and  experiment  in  tbe  hands  of  amatenn, 
AniateTeT  maj  be  its  metlts  tbe  ordinarj  occnpieis  ot  land  did 
not  believe  ihat  it  was  ot  much  advantage  to  them.  Jt  should, 
however,  be  tindeTstood  \>j  the  home  farmen  that  cultivating 
Haiie  in  this  country  is  very  different  from  that  adopted  in 
America,  where  the  climate  and  other  circumstanoes  are  so  diffe- 
rent from  those  ot  England.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in 
case  ot  its  being  cultivated  in  tbe  agricultural  districts  ot  this 
country  to  any  impoTtant  extent  tbe  saioe  varieties  of  Maize 
wonld  not  ripen  in  oar  climate,  which  in  America  furnish  so 
large  a  portion  of  it*  produce.  Enormoas  quantities  are  imported 
which  aland  blfth  In  the  estimation  of  feeders  of  stock,  wtiether 
of  cattle,  ihejp,  pigs,  or  bones,  and  the  quanti^  usaally  con- 
Bnmed  here  is  extremely  large,  and  ie  sold  at  such  a  reasonable 
price  as  to  greatly  depreciate  the  value  of  nearly  all  the  cereals 
and  pnlae  crop*  commosly  grown  in  this  kingdom.  Tbe  attempts 
to  glow  Haise,  however.  In  this  ooontry  refer  chiefly  to  particnlar 


varieties,  which  ripen  veiy  early,  and  have  been  found  in  favour- 
able  seasons  and  hot  dry  summers  to  not  only  ripen  the  grain,  bat 
to  yield  a  good  acreable  produce. 

The  first  man  whom  we  can  learn  attempted  the  growth  in 
England  was  the  celebrated  unlltician  William  Cobbet^  who  had 
two  ears  of  com  brought  to  England  by  bis  son  William  from  a 
gentleman  in  the  province  ol  Artois  in  tbe  north  of  France,  who 
bad  cnltivated  it  in  a  small  way  for  many  years.  This  was  in 
182(i,  and  induced  Mr.  Cobbett  to  import  the  early  variety  of 
com  from  New  York  in  1827,  selling  the  greatest  port  of  it  and 
planting  the  remainder,  and  he  continued  to  grow  it  for  ten  years 
in  Hamnriiire.  After  having  recommended  its  growth  to  the 
public  he  sold  considerable  quantities  eveiy  year,  and  found  that 
the  more  frequently  he  grew  it  from  bis  own  saved  seed  the 
earlier  it  ripened.  In  oflericg  it  for  sale  in  this  country  it  was 
called  "  Cobbett'3  com,"  and  we  were  induced  to  plant  sonie  on 
our  farm  in  the  year  1828,  and  occasionally  since  tbat  time,  con- 
eidering  that  it  it  answered  for  growth  to  produce  com  at  all  it 
must  be  upon  the  eystem  ot  interculture,  somewhat  in  tbe  same 
way  that  we  grew  Beans  and  Mangolds— in  alternate  lines  ;  we 
tberetore  in  the  Srst  instance  planted  three  sorts  of  crops  in  alter- 
nate rows  to  prevent  loss  and  disappointment  in  the  event  of  the 
Maize  failing.  These  crops  were  grown  upon  tbe  atelcb  at  2  feet 
apart  upon  a  capital  piece  ot  land,  good  loam  on  brick  earth.  The 
result  was  an  enormooa  produce  as  a  whole,  one  portion  being 
Mangolds,  which  bad  just  aboot  that  time  began  to  attract  notice 
amongst  agriculturists,  and  another  portion  Potatoes,  which 
proved  a  good  crop ;  but  the  Maiie  did  not  ripen.  It,  however, 
always  proved  very  good  provender  when  p^wed  through  the 
chaff-cutter— stalks,  Uaves,  and  green  cobs  all  togettier.  Wo 
believe  that  our  Maite  did  not  ripen  because  the  land  was  too 
good  and  loamy,  for  in  all  those  cases  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  ot  tlie  com  ripentog  well  and  early  it  was  grown  upon 
light,  dry,  and  warm  soils.  For  some  years  after  the  continuation 
iperiments  we  saw  but  little  of  Cobbett'n  com,  except 
published  in  his  weekly  "  Register  "  ot  the  period  up 
to  ine  cime  oE  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1835. 

In  1819  the  question  ot  growing  Maiie  was  again  taken  upl^  a 
Mr.  Keene,  who  iatroduced  a  variety  to  public  notice  under  the 
title  ot  "  Forty-day  Uaise."     This  gentleman,  in  order  to  gite 

Eublicity  to  his  ideas  and  its  advantages,  read  a  paper  at  a  local 
irmers'  club  in  the  south  of  England  on  the  22ad  of  October  in 
that  year  on  the  cultivation  ot  Keene's  "  Forty-day  Muie,"  and 
said,  "I  now  lay  before  tbe  Club  namerous  specimens  of  Indian 
com  and  For^-day  Maize  in  col»,  plants,  and  shelled-out 
samples  grown  in  America,  in  Barliadoes,  the  south  of  France, 
Middlesex,  Hampshire,  and  other  places.  Tbe  Foity-day  Maiie 
which  had  been  cultivated  by  two  gentlemen  in  conjnnction  with 
myself  near  to  Soutbampton  was  decidedly  the  best  of  the  whole 
lot,  whether  as  regarded  the  tbickneas  of  tbe  cobs  or  the  sise  and 
quality  ot  the  com,  and  these  samples,  as  well  as  those  from 
St,  James's  Park,  London,  are  thoroughly  rinened,  and  the  coIm 
are  regularly  garnished  with  grain  from  Ijase  to  apex.  It 
appears  that  this  variety  of  Uaise  is  cultivated  chieQy  in  the 
Basque  provinctu  of  Spain,  where  it  is  looked  upon  as  not  far 
inferior  as  a  diet  for  tlu^  poor  to  a  crop  of  Potatoes,  and  they  have 
a  name  for  it  bearing  no  analt^ry  to  any  other  European  or 
American  appellatian,  for  in  tbeir  tongue  they  called  it  Artboa, 
Jd  Spain  there  are  many  varieties  ot  Maize— about  130,  and  the 
qoalities  are  nearly  as  various  as  the  varieties,  so  that  they  are 
applied  to  larions  parposes — one  being  retained  tor  hnman  food, 
another  tor  cattle,  a  third  for  poultry,  and  so  on.  It  is  gene- 
rally sown  from  the  IGlh  of  April  to  the  lOth  ot  June  in  Spain  ; 
but  tbe  best  time  in  England  is  from  the  lOtb  to  the  2Bth  ot  Hay. 
That  is,  in  fact,  tbe  time  for  sowing  in  tbe  Pyrenees,  the  climate 
tbere  being  much  like  that  of  Ihe  sooth  ot  England,  and  the  seed 
ought  not  to  bo  put  into  the  ground  before  that  time  in  consequence 
of  late  night  frosts."  Mr.  Keeuc  further  stated  the  seed  he  had 
brought  with  bim  to  England  was  not  ot  the  varied  usually 
grown  in  the  Pyrenees,  for  it  had  been  his  study  to  produce  a 
variety  ot  Maize  by  hybridisation  and  otherwise  in  order  to 
obtain  early  ripening,  which  is  so  desirable  in  an  interior  climate. 
It  is,  however,  found  that  Ihe  Foriy-day  Maize  bore  the  often 
severe  frosts  ot  our  springs  better  than  any  other  variety  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  for  it  bad  been  grown  that  year  (1849) 
with  success  uuder  considerable  difSculties  at  Putney  in  Middlesex  ; 
in  Bt.  James's  Park,  London  ;  and  on  two  estatea  in  South  Hamp- 
shire. The  cobs  which  he  exhibited  were  produced  in  the  latter 
district  in  a  field  ot  com  aa  fine  as  any  he  bad  ever  seen  in  the 
province  from  which  be  bronght  the  seed.  These  samples,  con- 
pared  with  those  produced  ia  tbe  Pyrenees  last  year,  were  tapetior 


fanner  we  mini  call  his  attention  to  a  few  leading  points,  not 
only  in  the  cnltiTation  but  the  uses  and  Taloe  of  the  produce. 
The  first  point  is  the  soil,  for  it  is  upon  sharp  sand  or  grarel  soils 
only  that  we  can  obtain  a  crop  of  ripe  com  eren  in  oar  best  and 
driest  snmmers ;  and  in  such  seasons  where  either  pulse  or  Lent 
com  would  fail  on  account  of  drought,  yet  Maize  will  produce 
about  50  bushels  per  acre  on  the  arerage  if  we  can  obtain  an 
early  variet/.  We  have  seen  this  year  samples  of  the  ordinary 
round  and  yellow  rariety  grown  and  planted  on  the  18th  of  May 
upon  thin  gravel  soil  in  South  Bants,  and  about  half  of  the  cobs 
were  well  £led  and  the  com  quite  ripe,  but  the  remainder  only 
partially  ripe ;  the  stalks  were  between  6  and  7  feet  high,  with 
gross  succulent  stems  and  luxuriant  foliage.  Now  this  is  not 
quite  satisfactory,  for  if  we  cannot  ripen  ue  whole  crop  we  had 
nur  better  turn  our  attention  to  the  use  of  the  stalks,  leaves,  and 
cobs  in  the  green  state,  to  be  given  to  dairy  cows,  horses,  &c.,  in 
&ct  any  stock  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it ;  and  when  it  is  cut  into 
chaff  the  thick  stalks,  cobs,  &c.,  are  available  for  all  animals  of 
the  farm,  but  especially  dairy  cows,  as  it  will  produce  butter 
almost  equal  to  the  best  grass  feeding.  There  are  two  points  to 
be  considered  if  we  grow  it  in  alternate  lines  with  root  crops. 
The  crop  should  ripen  early,  but  wiUi  planting  for  a  fodder  crop 
only ;  it  should  be  used  commencing  at  about  fifty  days*  growth, 
for  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain  the  forty-day  Maize,  the  meaning  of 
^is  denomination  being  that  it  comes  into  feather  or  fiower  at  the 
end  of  forty  days.  This  is  a  very  quick  growth,  for  as  a  fodder  plant 
we  know  nothing  to  yield  a  heavy  crop  of  similar  value  in  so  short  a 
time  and  upon  so  poor  a  soil  as  the  round  yellow  variety,  obtainable 
at  any  of  the  seedsmen.  It  is  also  a  good  fallow  crop.  The  seed  is 
usually  dibbled  or  drilled  on  the  flat  at  18  inches  apart  and  then 
horse  and  hand-hoed  once.  If  planted  in  the  middle  of  May  it 
would  come  off  as  a  fodder  crop  during  July  in  time  for  sowing 
Turnips  after  it,  the  land  being  also  clean  and  mellow  for  any 
crop  which  may  succeed  the  Maize.  Peravian  guano,  or  nitrate 
of  soda  and  superphosphate  mixed  with  ashes  and  applied  by  the 
drill,  would  be  the  best  manure,  at  a  cost  of  about  21#.  per  acre. 
Two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  is  sufficient.  If  we  could  be  certain 
of  obtaining  the  trae  forty-day  Maize  we  may  bo  sure  of  a  valu- 
able produce  in  alternate  husbandry,  because  if  the  lines  of  Man- 
Stlds,  Potatoes,  or  Cabbage  were  planted  4  feet  apart  and  the 
aize  at  the  same  distance  in  altemate  lines,  the  Maize  may  be 
left  for  seed  or  pulled  for  g^reen  fodder  in  a  cold  unfavourable 
season  like  1879.  Mr.  Eeene^s  professed  object  in  introducing 
the  forty-day  Maize  was  to  supply  the  deficiency  caused  by  the 
loss  of  the  Potato  crop  in  1877  and  1878,  stating  that  the  green 
cobs  when  properly  cooked  would  furnish  a  vegetable  well  oUcu- 
lated  to  take  the  place  of  the  Potatoes ;  therefore,  by  growing 
both  crops  in  alternate  rows  we  may  expect  a  full  and  valuable 
crop,  as  more  room  in  growth  is  given  for  the  late  sorts  of  Pota- 
toes, besides  the  probable  protection  against  blight  in  the  Potatoes 
famished  by  the  Maize  stalks  and  foliage.  The  earliest  variety  of 
Maize  may  probably  be  obtained  of  Yumorin  k  Co.,  seedsmen,  of 
Paris. 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Born  Labour. — Great  impediraents  have  again  occurred  to  the 
sowing  of  Wheat,  for  although  most  has  been  done  on  the  dry  soils, 
yet  upon  the  flat-lying  cold  land  there  is  a  considerable  portion  not 
sown.  On  dry  soils  the  land  was  in  a  good  state  from  the  Ist  to  the 
18th  of  last  month,  and  the  sowing  went  on  without  hindrance.  The 
heavy  land,  however,  was  not  in  condition  until  the  8th  ult.,  giving 
therefore  but  flve  working  days  in  which  the  sowing  could  be  done. 
On  the  14th  ult  and  since,  up  to  the  time  we  are  writing,  frost  or 
heavy  storms  have  prevailea.  As  the  period  is  now  fast  approaching 
when  it  will  be  too  late  to  sow  Wheat  upon  heavy  land  we  fear  that 
in  some  districts  large  breadths  will  remain  unsown  until  after  Christ- 
mas, and  will  then  probably  be  held  over  for  cropping  with  Lent  com, 
so  tnat  now  we  have  the  prospect  of  another  adverse  season  for  what 
is  termed  Wheat  soils.  It  is  now  of  great  consequence  to  decide  what 
is  best  to  be  done  upon  very  large  tracts  of  land  on  which  autumn 
fallowing  had  been  commenced,  bat  could  not  be  completed  owing  to 
the  floodung  rains  which  have  prevailed.  We  notice  on  many  farms 
that  the  grass  and  weeds  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  by  steam 
ooltare  and  otherwise.  We  cannot  advise  the  home  farmer  to  plough 
this  in  by  deep  fallow  ploughing,  and  unless  a  great  change  of 
weather  should  occur  to  enable  the  lumps  of  grass  to  be  forked 
together  and  carted  awav  the  best  way  wul  be  to  plough  the  land 
very  shallow  with  a  doable  rafter  or  back  stitch  furrow,  or  otherwise 
a  single  rafter  farrow,  so  that  the  grass  may  still  be  retained  on  the 
top^  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  occurrence  of  the  flrst  dir  weather  in  the 
spring.  The  land  can  then  be  made  cleaner,  whether  intended  for 
^rley  or  early  roots,  than  in  any  other  way ;  for  in  case  the  land  is 
worked  only  with  the  scarifier  or  lifting  drag  it  will  be  all  the  better, 
whether  the  springshonld  prove  dry  or  rainr. 

Hand  Labour.-^pon  all  strong  or  hilly  land  subject  to  the  wash 
of  heavv  rains  since  the  Wheat  has  been  sown  men  should  occasion- 
ally look  to  the  water  fnnowa,  and  olear  them  ofanysand  and  earthy 


sediments,  so  that  the  flood  water  may  be  kept  in  its  proper  channel. 
Irrigated  meadows  must  now  be  attended  to  by  the  orowner,  as  the 
man  is  called  in  charge  of  water  meadows,  so  that  all  the  flood 
trenches  and  drawing  drains  may  work  freely,  for  at  this  time  of 
year  the  rains  bring  down  from  the  hills  alluvial  deposits  of  great 
value  to  the  water  meadows.  Some  of  those  meadows  which  are  not 
irrigated  often  receive  advantage  from  flooding  after  the  waters  sub- 
side ;  but  in  order  to  receive  tne  full  benefit  of  flood  water,  trenches 
should  always  be  kept  open,  so  that  the  water  may  pass  off  quickly, 
la  meadows  where  the  grass  is  coarse  aod  Bashes  prevail,  these 
should  at  this  time  be  cut  over  with  the  scythe  and  removed,  in  order 
that  the  grass  in  the  spring  mav  make  an  early  cjowth.  If  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  mi^e  the  cattle,  such  as  young  stock  or  dairy  cows,  eat 
down  th§  rough  grass  they  will  do  better,  and  eat  it  with  more  relish 
to  themselves,  after  an  application  of  a  full  dressing  of  manure  salt, 
fishery  salt  or  kainit.  Another  dressing  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
month  of  March  and  again  after  the  hay  crop  is  removed  will  be 
likely  to  destroy  the  egg  or  entozoa  of  the  fluke,  for  we  know  that 
grass  growing  on  the  salt  marshes  is  the  great  antidote  for  the  rot  in 
cattle  and  sheep.  We  also  caution  the  home  farmer  against  allowing 
sheep  to  feed  in  the  brookside  meadows  after  the  suMidence  of  the 
flood  water,  because  we  have  seen  cases  of  sand  rot  which  have 
killed  the  sneep,  and  on  a  post-mortem  examination  the  livers  have 
been  found  of  a  light  brown  colour  and  verv  hard.  For  nearlv  all 
kinds  of  stock  the  crop  of  Champion  Drumhead  Cabbages  will  be 
valuable  up  to  Christmas,  and  being  very  abundant  this  year  cattle 
may  receive  them  on  the  pastures  where  the  soil  is  dry.  Sheep,  also, 
especially  Uie  in-lamb  ewes,  may  have  them  on  the  pastures.  This  is 
better  than  folding  off  the  crop  on  ike  land,  because  the  quantity 
can  be  better  regulated  and  the  grass  also  be  eaten  a1  the  same  time 
— a  matter  of  great  importance  to  breeding  ewes,  and  is  far  preferable 
to  giving  them  Turnips  or  Rape  in  the  folds.  There  is  this  year  a 
very  short  number  of  the  homed  Dorset  and  Somerset  ewes  bought 
for  early  lambing  in  all  the  home  counties  and  southern  districts,  in 
consequence  of  so  many  of  these  flocks  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
fluke  rot.  Most  of  the  flocks  whidi  are  healthy  are  now  lambing 
down,  and  generally  the  lambs  are  reported  healthy.  Some  of  the 
earliest  of  these  which  fell  in  October  are  now  strong,  and  together 
with  the  ewes  are  in  full  feeding  upon  early  Turnips  cut  with 
Gardeaer's  cutter,  and  fed  in  trongl^  with  cake  and  bean  meal  mixed. 
The  lambs  running  in  advance  of  the  ewes  should  be  fed  in  troughs 
with  white  Carrots  or  Cabbage  passed  twice  through  the  cutter,  and 
have  cake  meal  strewed  over  the  roots.  Twice  cutting  gives  small 
pieces  likes  dice,  which  the  young  lambs  can  ti^e  up  and  eat  without 
waste ;  at  the  same  time  they  should  receive  the  fiuest  Dutch  Clover 
hay  made  from  the  second  year's  growth,  and  if  it  has  a  pleasant  aroma 
the  lambs  will  begin  eating  it  much  earlier  than  any  coarse  ha^  like 
broad  Clover.  Saintfoin,  too,  is  good  if  cut  young,  otherwise  it  is  too 
coarse.  The  fatting  cattle  in  the  boxes  or  stalls  will  now  be  kept  on 
winter  feeding  at  full  allowances  for  roots,  as  well  as  cake  and  sweet 
straw ;  but  we  caution  the  home  farmer  against  feeding  them  with 
hay,  tor  if  the  animals  have  4  or  5  lbs.  of  cake  and  2  lbs.  of  bean  meal 
daily  strewed  over  the  cut  roots  hay  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  likely 
to  disturb  their  health.  Hay -feeding  will  show  no  profit,  whereas 
straw  will  furnish  a  clean  bill  of  health  and  profit  likewise^  especially 
if  the  roots  given  are  ripe  and  such  as  Cabbage,  early  hybrid  Turnips, 
or  Carrots,  the  quantity  varying  from  40  lbs.  to  GO  lbs.  dailv  according 
to  age  and  size  of  the  bullocks.  Where  straw  is  plentiful  it  is  best 
given  loose  in  the  rack,  and  any  waste  will  famish  litter  for  the 
boxes  or  pens  ;  if  it  is  scarce  it  may  be  cut  into  chaff  and  given  in 
admixture  with  cut  roots,  cake,  meal,  Ac 

TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  give  to-day  a  fall  report  of  the  Birmingham  Show,  and  we 
take  the  opportunity  of  announcing,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  many  subscribers,  that  with  the  new  year  we  intend  to 
devote  more  attention  to  our  Poultry  ChnmicU  without  prejudice 
to  our  other  departments ;  and  we  have  engaged  Mr.  A.  Comyns, 
B.A..,  LL.B.,  well  known  in  the  poultry  world,  to  aid  us  in  this  de- 
partment The  principles  upon  which  we  have  endeavoured  always 
to  conduct  the  Journal  are  well  known  to  our  readers.  While  we 
invite  the  discussion  of  matters  of  interest,  and  shall  give  the 
utmost  liberty  to  writers,  we  shall  rigidly  exclude  anything  of 
a  personal  character.  We  appeal  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
interested  in  the  subject  to  give  us  their  aid  in  making  these 
columns  valuable  and  entertaining.  No  effort  on  our  part  shall  be 
wanting  to  make  ^e  reports  of  tht  really  leading  shows  as  ample, 
accurate,  and  readable  as  possible.  Of  the  smaller  shows  we 
shall  give  notes  as  occasion  requires,  but  we  cannot  afford  space 
for  the  full  prize  lists  of  every  show  that  is  held  throughout  the 
year.  Many  of  these  are  of  merely  local  interest,  and  we  feel 
that  we  shall  better  consult  the  wishes  of  our  readers  and  our 
own  advantage  by  devoting  our  space  to  original  matter  of  a 
general  kind.  Our  valued  correspondent  *'  C.,*'  we  need  hardly 
say,  will  continue  to  contribute  to  our  columns.  With  his  help 
and  that  of  other  old  friends,  and  the  hosts  of  new  ones  who,  wa 
trust,  will  assist  ns,  we  have  every  confidence  that  the  Poultry 
and  Pi^mm  ChromeU  will  become  the  leading  authority  on  all 


points  rdatiDg  to  the  mbjeota  dealt  witli,  a  gaide  and  help  to 
nuieierS)  and  a  mediuin  for  good  in  its  special  sphere. 


BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  AND  PIGBON  SHOW. 

This  the  oldest,  and  perhaps  still  the  first  of  the  leading  shows, 

oommenoed  on  Saturday  last.    The  entries  nnmbered  S0$2,  beiog  an 

increase  of  164  orer  last  year.     The  increase  was  chi^flj  in  the 

Bantams,  which  nnxnbered  105  as  against  70  last  year ;  the  Bucks, 

which  were  163  as  against  137  ;  and  Uie  Pigeons,  whi(^  ware  815  as 

against  702.    The  old  wooden  pens  are  now  entirdy  discarded,  and 

the  birds  were  well  arranged  in  wire  pens,  with  the  hearier  rarietics 

on  the  lower  tier.    The  weather  was  singularly  propitious,  and  light 

for  judging  the  birds  all  that  could  be  daaixed.    The  names  of  the 

owners  of  the  prizewinners  and  other  birds  we  think  worthy  of 

special  note  are  given  in  brackets  in  our  comments  on  each  class,  the 

residue  of  the  birds  noticed  by  the  Judges  being  enumerated  at  the 

foot  of  our  eonsments  on  the  Tarious  classes. 

Brahnuu, — Dark  cocks. — A  strong  class  of  twenty-eight.  First  (Ling- 
wood)  fine  in  size,  shape,  head,  and  fairly  feathered,  without  bocks ; 
colour  moderate,  tail  a  trifle  mean ;  an  easy  win.  Second  (&liss  B. 
Russell)  a  very  square-set,  shapely,  hocked  bird,  uneven  in  comb  and 
a  little  yellow.  Third  (Norris)  another  very  solidly  made  one,  heavily 
hocked,  rough  in  oomb,  and  showing  a  little  white  in  tail.  All  three 
winners  had  great  width  and  depth.  Fourth  (Joyce)  the  Palace  cup 
bird  and  the  winner  here  last  season,  now  out-classed,  beins^  too  long 
in  back  and  poor  in  saddle ;  v.h.c.  ^Ansdell)  not  worth  his  card: 
h.c.  (Comyns)  neat  in  shape  and  good  in  colour,  but  not  out  vet  ana 
coarse  in  comb :  v.h.c.  (Norris)  shapely  but  grizzled  in  hackle  and 
white  in  tail.  The  other  noticed  birds  were — h.c.  B.  Pritchard  ;  c, 
Hargreaves,  Eendrick  (2),  Runciman,  Nock.  Dane  cockerels  (forty- 
five)  were  a  good  class,  but  the  winners  were  not,  we  thought,  up  to 
the  Palace  form,  with  the  exception  of  the  £5  cup  bird  (Lingwood), 
which  was  the  Palace  cup-winner.  He  here  took  an  easy  lead.  The 
sune  owner's  h.c.  was  a  large  good  bird,  neat  in  head  but  imperfect 
in  comb  formation  and  slipped  in  wings ;  but  for  these  defects  be 
should  have  stood  second.  The  actual  second  (Ladv  Gwydyr)  was 
a  neat  bird,  good  in  colour  but  small  and  narrow.  We  preferred  the 
same  exhibitor's  h.c.,81,  a  nicely  made  bird  of  good  colour  and  neat 
head,  but  hocked.  Third  (J.  P.  Hall)  a  fair  all-round  bird,  but  too 
upstanding  and  rather  coarse  in  comb.  Fourth  (Clarke^  a  neat  bird, 
but  we  should  have  passed  him  over  on  account  of  his  being  yellow 
in  colour  and  having  hocks  with  no  middle  toe  feather,  fifth  (Ken- 
drick)  one  of  the  largest,  and  mi^ht  have  stood  hither  but  for  his 
large  comb ;  h.c.  (Comyns)  good  size  and  shape,  but  too  much  comb 
and  tail ;  v.h.c.  (PercivalJ  the  Palace  fifth,  more  cochiny  than  ever; 
r.h.c.,  Davies ;  h.c,  (Hall)  wants  depth  ;  F.  Bennett  (2),  A.  Tavlor ;  c, 
Fowler,  Green,  F.  Bennett.  Dark  hens  ft  wen  ty-six\— First  (Percival) 
was,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  second  Palace  hen  ;  she  is  nice 
in  colour  and  foot  feather  and  even  in  marking,  but  has  rather 
a  Cochin  style  of  cushion.  Second  Mr.  Norris's  well-known  hen, 
having  apparently  been  in  the  wars  since  her  last  appearance  ;  she  is 
all  round,  perhaps,  a  better  bird  than  the  winner,  but  is  rather  long 
in  back  to  please  us  exactly.  Third  (PearsonJ  a  bird  verr  much  of 
the  same  type  as  first,  not  quite  so  clear  in  colour  and  rather  longer 
in  tail.  Fourth  (T.  C.  Peake)  good  in  size  and  marking,  but  too  long 
in  back  an<^  brown  on  shoulder ;  h.c.  (Comyns)  a  large  evenly  marked 
hen  not  quite  through  her  moult ;  198  (Lingwood)  a  model  in  size  and 
shape,  but  brown  in  colour  and  coarse  in  head  ;  h.c.  (Taylor)  a  solid 
shapely  hen  ;  v.h.c.  (Kendrick)  good  in  size,  shape,  and  feather,  but 
too  brown;    h.c,  T.    0.    Peake  (2),  Mrs.  Ward,  Comyns.       Dark 

Killets  (forty-five)  not  a  very  grand  class  considering  their  numbers, 
rst-and-cup  (Norris)  the  Dairy  and  Palace  winner,  looking  rather 
overdone ;  she  wins  easily  by  sise  and  shape.  Her  colour  is  now 
fading  a  little.  Her  faults  in  our  eyes  are  a  trifle  too  high  a  tail, 
with  a  cushion  sinking  a  little  before  it  reaches  it.  and  a  little  indis- 
tinctness of  marking  on  breast ;  her  saddle  is  also  rather  heavy  in 
marking.  Second  (Percival)  a  moderate  bird  of  the  silver-tipped  style 
ofpencDling  on  shoulders  and  back,  good  on  breast,  hocked.  Third 
(Wheadon)  good  in  shape  and  well  pencilled  on  shoulders  and  back, 
but  very  poor  in  breast  and  cushion  marking,  hocked.  Fourth  (Ling- 
wood) the  second  Dairy  pullet,  now  showing  more  brown  on  back 
and  top  of  breast  than  she  did  then.  Fifth  (Qreen)  should  have  been 
passed  over,  though  aood  in  marking,  for  her  Ooohin  cushion ;  c, 
(F.  Bennett)  nice  in  oolonr  and  marking,  but  toe  slight  and  long  in 
back ;  244  (h.c,  Gwydyr)  good  in  size,  shape,  and  colour,  but  not 
<^nite  distinct  enough  in  marking.  We  should  have  pot  her  in  the 
list  somewhere,  and  pretty  high  up  too  ;  v.b.a,  Kendrick  ;  )i.q^  Holmes, 
Comyns,  Percival,  Lingwood,  Mrs.  Ward  ;  c,  Berrr,  T.  C.  Peake  (2), 
Hawortb.  Light  cocks  (twenty-five).— First-and-cup  (G.  H.  Wood), 
very  solid,  broad  in  saddle,  shapely,  and  short  on  leg,  hocked  ;  comb 
rather  large  though  even,  stained  a  little  on  saddle ;  well  ahead  of 
the  seoond  (Percival),  the  Palace  and  Hull  winner  we  believe.  Third 
(Hal^  a  fairly  good  one,  diseased  in  feet.  Foartfa  (Morgan)  good 
shape  but  heavily  hocked  and  too  yellow ;  h.c  (While)  v«rT  good  in 
size  and  shapoi  but  heavy  hocks  and  a  shooking  oomb ;  ke.  (Ive) 
Bpght  have  stood  higher  but  for  foul  leather  in  saddie  ;  hx.,  Holmas, 


Turner,  MitchcU^  Breese ;  c^  Birob,  Tntaer.  Ceokeveto  ^fatrtj^ntas). 
— J^nt  (G.  H.  Wood)  good  indeed  in  size  and  shase  and  fine  in  head, 
but  rather  wann  in  haiolile  and  heavily  hocked.  Second  (Loca^  verT' 
neat  and  stylish,  good  in  oolour,  with  striped  saddle^  aioely  zoanded 
hocks,  but  rather  slight  in  build.  Third  (While)  nice  in  shape  and 
colour,  moderate  foot  feather  without  hock,  but  rather  coame  in  oomb 
and  one  wing  out.  Fourth  (Breeze)  a  moderate  bird  with  too  much 
tail  and  foul  in  saddle  feathers.  Fifth  (G.  H.  Wood)  a  good-coloured 
youngone,  very  fine  in  comb  and  nice  in  shape,  but  hoivily  hocked. 
119  (Uall,  c)  very  nice  in  profile  but  narrow  ;  122  (Noms,  h.c),  fine 
in  head;  186,  v.h.o.  (Onions),  not  worth  his  card  in  our  view,  ae 
tfaoughgood  in  shape  he  was  coarse  in  comb  and  faolij  in  e<^oor ; 
tJuc,  Haines  ;  Ilc,  Lingwood,  While,  Thom ;  c.  Mitchell,  J.  F.*  Hall, 
W.  W.  Walker.  Light  Brahma  hens  (twenty-on^— A  good  claae  ae  to 
size  and  shape,  the  chief  failing  noticeable  being  yellownese  of  ookmr. 
The  first  (Lingwood),  a  grand  hen  in  all  points,  was  quite  free  from 
yellow ;  her  only  failings  were  a  cushion  too  much  in  the  Cochin 
style,  and  a  few  dark  feathers  showing  through  it.  Seoond  (Onions) 
another  |food  hen.  not  quite  so  white  or  so  clear  in  hackle  marking. 
Third  (Birch)  weaker  still  in  colour,  not  so  large,  and  slightly  hocked. 
Fourth  (Ansdell)  not  ready  yet  and  dirty ;  v.h.c.  and  c,  Mitchell :  Ilc. 
Bloodworth,  Lucas,  J.  F.Hall,  Mitchell ;  c.  Causer.  Pullets  (tnirty- 
nine). — As  a  class  better  than  the  hens  and  much  dttbrer  in  oolour. 
First-and-oup  (Norris)  perfect  in  shape  and  caariage,  fine  head  and 
comb,  very  clear  colour,  ample  foot  feather  with  moderate  hock,  not 
over-large,  a  little  indistinct  in  haokle  marking,  and  clips  in  her  wings 
a  trifle  too  much ;  an  easy  win  both  of  first  and  cup.  Second  (G.  H. 
Wood)  another  very  nice  pullet  all  round,  carries  ner  wings  a  little 
loosely,  shows  a  few  dark  feathers  on  saddle,  and  is  heavily  hocked. 
Third  (While)  a  large  shapely  pullet,  well  fluffed  out,  a  good  white,  a 
trifle  confused  in  hackle  marldng,  moderate  hocks.  Fourth  (While) 
another  good  one  as  to  size  and  colour,  but  rather  underfeatheredl 
Fifth  (Mitchell)  g^ood  size  but  not  quite  clear  in  colour,  very  broad  in 
head  for  a  pullet ;  v.h.c  (Bigg)  fails  in  middle  toe  feather,  as  alee 
does  vJi.c.  (Lingwood)  also  in  shape  of  cushion  :  v.hx.  (Norrie)  also 
deficient  in  middle  toe  :  h.c.  (Haines.  809),  second  Dairy,  might  hare 
stood  higher  here,  perhaps  her  heavy  hocks  were  agamst  her ;  804 

i While)  grand  in  size  and  shape  but  verr  dark  on  back ;  hjc,  Morgan, 
Jucas  (2),  M.  Hall,  Haines,  Thorn,  While  (2),  Breeze,  Nay  lor,  Onions ; 
c,  F.  Bennett,  Morgan,  Tedd. 

Dorkings  were  on  the  whole  not  eoch  good  classes  as  those  at  the 
Palace.  Coloured  cocks  (nine,  with  four  empty  pens). — First-andp 
cup  (Pilkington),  the  Palace  winner  again  rightly  placed.  Second 
(B.  Smith)  a  thick-bodied  bird,  good  in  all  points  except  that  he  is  a 
little  round  in  back ;  h.c.  Counters  of  Dartmouth ;  c,  Hewson. 
Cockerels  (twenty-eight). — First,  the  Palace  winner  again  to  the  fore. 
He  is  too  white  in  tail  for  our  taste  and  rather  on  tibe  small  side. 
Second  (Bell)  a  good-bodied  bird,  rather  long  in  lc«  and  seems  wry* 
tailed.  He  was,  we  believe,  unnoticed  at  Palace.  Third  (PUIrington) 
a  good  style  of  bird,  rather  heavy  in  comb.  We  preferred  bun  to 
second.  Fourth  (Miiward)  we  did  not  like ;  he  was  poor  in  colour 
and  small ;  the  same  owner's  h.c,  873,  was  in  our  view  a  better  bird 
in  aU  points  except  that  he  was  dark  in  feet ;  v.h.c  (Drewry)  good  in 
size  and  colour,  but  gone  in  comb  ;  h.c.  (Smyth)  rather  narrow  but 
good  in  all  other  points,  and  short  in  leg ;  h.c  (Pilkington)  grand  In 
body  but  bad  comb  and  feet ;  h.c.  Hinde  (2),  Oathcart.  Rnttlidge» 
Drewry,  B.  Smith.  H.  Herdman,  C.  Darby,  Peel,  BelL  Coloured  hens 
(nine). — First-and-cup  (B.  Smith)  third  at  Palace.  A  fine  massive 
bird,  short  in  leg  and  rich  in  colour.  Second  (Catbcart)  very  neat  but 
small.  Third  (Drewry)  another  good-bodied  hen,  a  little  longer  in 
leg  than  the  other  two.  Pullets  (eighteen^.— First  (White)  a  good- 
bodied  pullet,  rather  long  in  leg  and  white  in  ear.  Second  (King)  held 
the  same  position  at  the  Palace  ;  she  is  neat  but  small.  Third  (Peel) 
larger  ana  good  shape,  but  white  in  ear ;  h.c  (Smyth),  the  beat  in  body 
and  colour,  but  not  out  in  comb  yet ;  -^i,  another  good  one  from  thA 
same  yard,  too  young  yet ;  h.c,  Trooghtoo,  White,  Herdman.  SUver 
Greys,  oocks  (eight). — First-and-cup  (Cranston)  a  true  Dorking*  short 
in  the  leg  and  square  in'  frame ;  an  easv  win.  Second  (B.  Smith) 
cup  at  Palace,  a  good  all-round  bird ;  h.c,  Cresswell,  Miss  Shaw. 
Cockerels  (sixteen). — Mr.  Cranston  here  takes  first  and  second  with 
very  neat  birds  of  good  size,  good  in  comb  and  coloor,  well  plaoed. 
Third  (Roe)  a  moderate  one ;  v.h.c.,  423,  another  good  one  of  Mr. 
Cranston's  ;  h.c.  Stokes.  Silver  Grey  hens  (tweIve).~First  (fi,  Soiith) 
square  in  body,  low  on  leg,  and  good  colour,  but  out  of  coudition. 
Second  (Stephens)  smaller  but  good ;  h.c,  CreaameU,  PulletSd— First- 
and-cup  (Cranston)  a  very  pretty  pullet  of  nice  colour.  Seoond  (Oran^ 
ston)  too  pale  on  breast  and  hackle  for  our  taste.  Third  (Mia. 
Colvile)  better  in  colour  but  too  long  in  leg ;  hx.,  Creaswell.  Any 
other  variety  cocks  (eight).— First  (Pilgrim)  a  white,  the  Palaoe 
second.  Second  (Mrs.  Walker)  another  white,  better  in  shape  thaa 
first,  but  heavy  in  comb ;  hx..  Countess  of  Dartmonth,  Miss  Fair- 
hurst  Cockerels  fseven).— First  (Mrs.  Hayne)  the  Palaoe  cap  bird, 
smaller  than  second,  but  better  in  head  and  feet.  Seoond  (Creeswell) 
fair  in  body,  but  long  in  leg  and  heavy  in  oomb.  Any  other  variety 
hens  (nice).— First  (Cresswell)  a  shapely  white,  neat  in  oomb.  Seeood 
(Countess  of  Dartmouth)  a  good  Cuckoo ;  h.c,  Morgan,  Stratfood. 
PulleU  (five).r-First  (Cresswell)  a  large  well-footed  bird,  hot  veiy 
coarse  in  comb.  Second  (Stratford)  neater  in  head  but  not  well  shewn, 

CocAtii«.—Bn4&^— Cocks  (tweaty^fmn^  a  very  good  class.  Ficst 
(Tomlinson),  seoond  Palaoe,  also  took  the  cap  for  cotk  or  cockerel.  He 
IS  a  fine  mafisive  bizd,;ol  medtna  shade,eveii  in  oelour,  Una  hi  head,  good 
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in  fMtt]iet  exoapt  on  middle  toe.  Second  (Hind)  Tatfaerdsrknr  in  ehadt, 
and  not  qnite  so  large ;  rough  in  tail.  Not  the  Hull  winner.  Third 
(Brown)  the  third  Hull.  Feortb  (Tomlinson^  a  bit  coarse  in  comb 
and  white  in  foot  feather^  otherwise  good  ;  r  Jix.  (Gwrd jr)  not  quke 
eren  in  ooloor,  T.h.c.  (Stamton)  a  nice  lemon  ;  h.c.,  Jrje,  Johnstone, 
Brown ;  c,  Bloodworth,  Joiinstone.  Cockerels  mimbered  no  less  than 
twenty-nine,  and  were  a  rery  fine  class.  First  (TomHnson)  second 
at  Palace,  a  large  shapelj  cockerel  of  mediam  colour,  good  in  all 
points,  shows  one  white  feather  in  tail.  Second  same  owner  as  first, 
T.h.o.  at  Palace,  a  nice  lemon,  good  all  ronnd,  a  beantifnl  tail.  Third 
(Pje)  the  Hull  winner,  looking  well.  Fonrth  (Toung)  a  moderately 
good  bird,  rather  long  in  tail  Fifth  (Dftrbj)  the  P:»lace  winner,  a 
Tery  nice  lemon,  now looee  in  wing ;  T.h.c  (585.  Browa)  a  moderate 
lemon  ;  r.hxs.  (Pje)  fine  in  sise  and  shape,  but  hearily  hocked ; 
T.h.c  (608,  Brown)  too  much  tail ;  h.c.  (Darby)  a  lemon,  low  on  legs 
and  squarely  made,  bat  heayily  hocked  ;  T.hx.  (Take)  a  lemon,  with 
a  self-coloured  tail,  but  too  much  of  it ;  T.h.&,  Ciatworthy,  Swindell, 
Johnstone;  hx.,  TomUnson  (2),  Procter,  Cattell,  NickolU,  Swin- 
dell: c,  Brown  (2),  Rock.  Tomlinson,  Tuke.  Hens  (thirty-six).— 
Of  this  and  the  following  class  the  Judge  said  that  they  were  the  best 
he  had  erer  seen,  and  we  fully  endorse  this  riew.  First-aad-cup 
(Tomlinson)  the  Palace  winner  again.  Second  (PerciTal)  a  Tery 
shapely  hen,  beautifully  fluffed  out,  but  a  little  high  in  tail  and  not 
quite  even  in  colour,  middle  toe  short  of  feather.  Third  (Blood- 
worth)  a  rery  nice  Oodxin  shape,  good  size  and  feather,  colour  streaky. 
Fourth  (Bloodworth)  a  nice  ramon,  a  trifle  high  in  tail  again  ;  T.hx. 
(762,  Brown)  firat  here  last  year,  not  moulted  out  perfectly  even,  but 
might,  we  think,  have  stood  higher ;  T.h.c  (Procter)  another  well- 
known  winner  in  former  years,  now  rather  mixed  in  shades  :  v.h.c. 
(Brown,  788J  the  Hull  winner;  v.h.c,  Pye,  Bloodworth,  Procter, 
Kiekolls,  Jonnstone ;  h.c.,  Young,  Lloyd,  Bloodworth,  Darby,  Nel- 
son ;  c,  Naden.  Pullets  (fifty-six)  must  hava  been  tough  work  for 
the  Judge.  First  (Swindell)  a  lovely  lemon  pullet,  very  large, 
grand  shape  and  feather,  but  hocked.  Second  another  from  the  same 
yard,  a  sister  of  the  winner,  and  nearly  equal  in  points  to  her,  but  a 
little  short  of  middle  toe  feather.  These  two  led  the  class  by  a  lot. 
Third  (Percival)  another  good  one.  but  not  so  large  or  even  in  colour 
as  the  first  two.  Fourtii  (Tomlinson)  a  nice  even  Baff.  Fifth 
(Bloodworth)  a  little  mixed  in  colour  on  shoulders.  All  the  noticed 
birds  were  so  good  that  we  hardly  like  to  individualise,  but  820 
(Procter),  a  very  shapely  pullet,  a  little  uneven  in  colour,  struck  us 
as  beet  of  them  ;  829  (Clatwortby),  unnoticed,  a  very  promising 
young  one,  a  little  dark  in  hackle;  v.h.c.,  Bloodworth  (8),  Ciat- 
worthy, Booth  (2),  Wade,  Nelson,  Ryland,  Causer,  Brown  ;  h.c. 
Darby,  Bloodworth ;  c.  Brown,  Booth,  Adams.  Partridge  cocks 
(twenty). — A  good  class.     First-and-oup  (Sbarpe)  a  shapely  bird  in 

Erofile,  but  hia  wings  a  trifle  ton  much  clipped-in  ;  comb  rather  large, 
ocked  ;  good  colour,  but  hardly  glo»8  enough.  Second  (Percival)  a 
fresh  one«  veryrich  in  colour  and  solfd  in  make,  but  straight  in  back. 
Third  (R.  J.  Wood)  a  very  large  bird,  rather  grizzled  in  hackle  and 
heavily  hocked,  not  quite  in  condition  ;  v.h.c.  (Tudman)  good  size, 
shape, and  colour,  but  hooked  and  rocgh  in  comb;  v.h.c.  (Turner) 
too  dark  in  hackle  again  ;  v.h.c,  Ghrant ;  h.c..  Stretch,  R.  J.  Wood ; 
c,  Tomlinson.  Cockerels  (twenty-five). — Not  a  wonderful  class.  First 
rClatworthy)  a  very  good  all-round  bird  of  medium  size.  Second 
(Morgan)  Uie  Palaoe  winner  we  believe,  carrying  rather  much  tail 
with  too  little  fluff.  Third  (Heathcote)  a  moderate  booked  bhd,  too 
long  in  leg.  Fourth  (Brown)  small  and  leggy ;  665  (F.  Robertson) 
a  squarely  made  thick-set  bird,  wants  a  litt^  more  size,  but  even  so 
might  have  been  in  the  list:  h.c,  Sham,  R.  J.  Wood,  Tudman, 
Bowtbem,  Dougall  ;  c.  Lamb.  Hens  (seventeen). — ^First-and-cup 
(R.  J.  Wood)  g^od  in  size,  fair  in  shape  and  pencilling,  wants  feather 
on  middle  toe.  Second  (Percival)  a  fair-sned  hen  of  the  old  sort. 
Third  (C.  Brown)  a  large  moderately  marked  hen,  the  Hull  winner 
we  think ;  v.h.c,  R.  J.  Woodman,  IHidman,  SharpCj  Sowthem  ;  h.c, 
Sharpe,  Bec^erl^,  R.  J.  Wood.  Pullets  (twenty-six). — A  fair  class. 
Fint  (Sbarpe)  nice  marking,  but  hardly  shape  or  foot  feather  enough ; 
of  second  (R.  J.  Wood)  the  same  may  be  said.  Third  (Sowthem) 
better  shajpe  and  feather,  but  not  so  dear ;  v.h.c.  (R.  J.  Wood)  good 
size  and  fair  shape  and  marking ;  v.h.c,  Tomlinson,  Sowthem,  Lamb ; 
h.c,  Brown,  Sbarpe,  R.  B.  Wood,  Percival,  Tudman ;  ;c.  Stretch. 
Whites. — Cocks  (eleven). — First-and-eup  (Weeks)  a  real Ir  fine  Cochin 
of  good  colour ;  an  eary  win.  Second  (Percival)  the  Pafaoe  winner  ; 
v.h.0.  (Tomlinson)  not  qnite  clear  in  colour ;  h.c.  (Darby)  a  nice 
dear  white.  Cockerels  (twelve).*-'A  rood  class.  First  (Chase)  must 
have  pressed  closely  on  the  old  bird  for  the  cup.  Second  (Darby)  a 
well-known  whiner,  looking  a  little  overdone  :  h.c,  Chase  (2), 
Tomlinson  (2),  Steven,  Darby.  Hens  (twelve). — ^A  veir  good  class. 
First  (Percival)  the  Palace  winner  again,  a  grand  hen.  Second 
(Darby)  second  at  Palace,  also  a  goc^  one  One  of  Mr.  Chase's 
v.hx.'s  a  very  good  shape ;  v.hc,  Lady  Gwydy?,  Chase ;  h.c«  Darby, 
Chase  Pullets  (twelve).— First  one  of  Mr.  Darby's  well-known 
winners*  Second  another  from  the  same  yard.  It  was  an  honour  to 
win  both  prizes  in  this  class.  There  were  no  less  than  six  v.h.c's ; 
all  good.  They  were  Fowler,  Perdval,  Chase  (2),  Darbv,  Wise. 
Blacks.— These  classes  seem  to  be  looking  up.  Cocks  (seven). — ^First 
(Darby)  the  Palaoe  seoond,  brilliant  in  plumage,  bnt  not  very  large, 
and  too  much  tail.  Second  (Procter)  the  Palaoe  cup-winner  we  think. 
His  great  siae  lor  a  Black  should  have  put  him  at  the  top.  hx.,  Hors- 
fall,  fiolmee.  c^Badger.  Cockerels  (ten).— First  (Badger)  good  shape 
and  foloor,  htA  roni^  in  comb  and  watllet,  and  rather  upstanding. 


Second  (Darby)  hardly  large  enough,  bnt  good  shape  and  ooloar; 
v.hx.,  Badger,  Fortey;  h.c,  Toomer.  Hens  (nine)/— Six  of  these 
were  noticed.  First  (Cook)  veir  good  in  sise,  shape,  and  feather, 
and  in  nice  condition.  Second  (Dart^)  not  so  good  in  cushion  or 
feather ;  v.h.c..  Turner,  Badger ;  hx..  Cook  ;  c,  Horsfall.  Pullets 
(ten). — Mr.  Storer's  beautiful  pullet,  third  at  Palace,  came  properly  to 
the  front  here  She  has  much  improved  in  cushion,  and  is  a  rare 
good  one  Seoond  (Fortey)  anoth^  good  one,  rather  large  in  cosb. 
The  three  v.h.c's  (Pritchard,  Storer,  and  Badger)  might  easily  have 
won  in  former  years ;  h.c,  Lady  Gwydyr,  Darby. 

Langshans, — Cocks  (ten). — These  birds  seem  to  be  getting  settled 
into  a  type  somewhat  between  Cochins  and  Dorkings.  First  (Lloyd) 
a  massive  bird  of  fairly  brilliant  plumage  and  a  good  bit  of  tail. 
Second  (Buchan)  smaller  but  verv  brilliant.  Third  (Gabb)  more 
comb  and  tail  and  great  gloss.  Fourth  ^Rowland)  too  long  in  leg ; 
v.h.c, Thompson,  Croad  ;  h.c.,Hlnde  Cockerels  (twentv-two). — First 
(Orme)  very  bright  and  shapely^  large  tail,  long  in  leg.  I^cond  (Bush) 
a  similar  type ;  as  also  were  third  (Garnett)  and  fourth  (Bush);  v.hx.. 
Bush  (2),  NickoUs ;  h.c,  Croad,  Knight,  Ripon.  Hens  (eleven). — 
First  (Hinde),  full  in  breast  and  good  colour.  Second  (Rowland)  some- 
what long  in  back,  showing  great  gloss.  Third  (Gabb)  rather  a  long 
tail.  Fourth  (Hinde)  rather  more  the  Cochin  type;  h.c,  Buchan. 
Pallets  (twenty-three). — First  and  Langshan  cup  (Nickolle)  good 
shape  and  bright  green  reflections.  Second  (J.  Bennett)  long  in  body 
agam,  good  in  colour.  Third  (Buchan)  a  Cochin  without  foot  feather. 
Fourth  (Honsman)  a  well-developed  Ck)chiu  cushion ;  v.h.c.,  Thompson, 
Croad  ;  h.c,  Croad,  Cook,  Tait 

Malays.^-Cocks  {ten). — First  (Fairlie)  good  outline,  but  very  bare 
on  thighs.  Second  (Lecher)  in  brilliant  condition  ;  hx.,  Copp. 
Cockerels  (twelve). — Fhnt-and-cup  (Richards)  not  upstanding  enough 
for  our  taste ;  we  preferred  second  (Strugnell),  a  powerful-looking 
bird  in  fine  conditi:>n  ;  h.c,  Brooke  (two),  Fairlie,  Bailey,  G.  BumelL 
Futcher.  Malay  hens  (fifteen). — First  (G.  Bumell)  rather  too  level 
in  body  and  high  in  tail.  Seoond  (Bailey)  had  the  same  fault.  We 
preferred  h.c  (Lowe)  to  either  of  them.  Pullets  (eleven). — First-and- 
cup  (Fairlie)  pretty  good  in  stand.  Second  (Richards)  moderate; 
hx.,  G.  Bumell  and  Brooke. 

Creves, — Clocks  (nine). — ^A  good  class.  First-and-cup  (Jackson)  good 
in  shape  and  colour,  fair  in  crest,  moderate  in  muffling.  Second 
(Park)  not  so  good  in  crest,  but  better  in  ran  filing,  good  body  ;  v.h.c., 
Jackson  :  h.c~  Clementson  and  Chadwiok.  Cockerels  (seven). — First 
(Jackson)  good  in  all  other  points,butsqnirrel-tailed.  Second  (Williame) 
much  smaller:  h.c.,  Calvert;  c.  Ward.  Hens  (six). — First  fLloyd) 
and  seoond  (Jackson)  large  shapely  birds,  both  showing  wuite  ki 
crest ;  v.luc,  Chadwiok ;  h.c.  Park  :  and  c,  Wilkins.  Pullets  (six). 
— Firet  (Calvert)  and  second  (Lloyd)  both  nice  pullets.  We  rathw 
preferred  the  latter ;  h.c  and  c.  Ward. 

Hc'Udans, — Cocks  (twelve).— First  (Wingfield-Stratford)  good  in 
size,  but  rather  upetanaing.  Second  (Howard)  rather  deeper  in  chest, 
a  very  white  crest ;  v.h.c  ,  Lane ;  h.c,  Nisbett,  Thomas,  Lee,  Penson. 
Cockerels  (twenty-five). — First  fCopplestone)  heavy  in  comb,  but 
good  in  body.  Second  (Nickolls)  too  upstanding  acain.  Third 
(Thomas)  a  good-sized  bird.  The  class  struck  us  as  being  rather 
undersized  ;  v.h.c,  Jackson  ;  h.c,  Ward,  Wingfield-Stratford,  Beed- 
ham,  Wood,  Naylor,  Copplestone.  Houdan  Hens  (fifteen). — A  very 
good  class.  First-and-cup  (Wingfield-Stratford)  a  massive  bird,  with  a 
grand  crest.  Second  (Sumner)  a  little  long  in  leg ;  v.h.c,  Howard  ; 
B.C.,  Pilgrim,  Lee,  Copplestone,  NickoUs,  Jones,  Penson.  Pullets 
(eleven). — First  (Wingfield-Stratford)  a  very  shapely  pullet,  nice  hi 
colour,  good  in  crest  and  muffling.  Second  (Thomas)  rather  white  in 
crest,  but  otherwise  good.  Third,  Lane.  We  thought  the  pullets 
better  as  a  lot  than  the  cockerels  ;  h.c.,  Naylor,  Nickolls,  Thomas  ; 
c,  Pilgrim. 

Spanish, — Cocks  (four). — ^First-and-cup  (Boulton),  rather  heavy  round 
the  eyes,  rough  in  face ;  a  nice  comb.  Second  (Bull)  a  moderate  face 
and  ugly  comb  ;  v.h.c,  Le  Sueur.  Cockerels  ^thirteen).— First  (Ladv 
Allsop)  nice  quality  of  face  and  lobe,  but  the  latter  small  and  folded. 
Second  (Walker)  a  lon)^  lobe,  but  rough.  We  preferred  one  v.hx. 
(Boulton),  and  one  of  the  h.c's  (Walker)  to  second,  and  are  not  sure 
that  we  should  not  have  placed  this  latter  bird  at  the  top.  He  had  a 
nice  quality  of  face  and  smooth  lobe,  but  was  dark  in  feet ;  v.hx., 
Chatterton.  Hens  (six). — First-and-cup  fChatterton),  a  grand  hen 
not  qnite  well  of  her  moult  yet.  Second  (Sillitoc),  poor  in  quality  of 
face ;  v.h.c,  Allsop  ;  h.c.,  Dixon,  Pullets  (nine). — The  first  (Bull) 
had  a  beautiful  lobe,  but  was  rather  narrow  over  eye,  as  also  was 
second  fWalker),  for  which  reason  we  preferred  Mr.  Aldridge's  h.c.  to 
either  or  them.  She  is  a  bird  of  very  high  quality  indeed,  though  a 
Kttle  blue  in  face ;  v.h.c,  Dixon  ;  h.c,  Kirk  and  Le  Sueur. 

Afkdaitaiani  were  not  strong  classes.  Cocks,  any  age  (ten). — First 
(Stevens)  too  heavy  in  pencilling  and  rough  in  comb.  Second 
(Wilson)  better  in  pencilling,  but  nothing  out  of  the  common  ;  hx., 
Troughton ;  c,  Arnold.  Hens  (fourteen). — First  (Arnold)  we  could 
not  pursuade  to  look  at  us,  but  she  seemed  nicely  marked  of  the  dark 
shade  and  good  in  lobe  Second  (Ashwell)  another  very  dark  oae ; 
h.c,  Stevens,  Wilson,  Arnold ;  c,  Jones,  Boissier,  Bacon,  Stevens. 

Xc^Aorat.- Brown,  any  are^  cook  and  ben  (six)^— First  (Oibbi). 
Both  birds  nice  in  colour,  brilhant  in  phimage,  and  nice  shape ;  cock, 
rather  atained  in  lobe  Seoond  (Hun^.  the  cook  rather  too  heavy 
ki  comb,  stiiped  hk  Itfuikla  and  Md  on  ioha.    Bin  nloa  in  lobe  bat 
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poor  in  colour ;  h.<x.  Fraaer ;  c^  Arden,  Wilson.  Whites. — Cock  and 
hen,  any  age  (six). — First  (Bradbonr).  The  cock  smart  bat  smal],  and 
pink  in  lobe,  with  a  neat  comb  ;  the  hen  TerT  dirty.  Second  (Caldi- 
cott),  cock  too  high  in  tail  and  stained  in  lobe ;  nen  too  heav^  in 
comb ;  h.c,  Morecraft.  In  this  class  Mr.  Fowler  showed  a  pair  of 
Cackoo  Leghorns,  a  recent  importation.  Thej  were  nice  in  marking, 
fair  in  shape,  and  defectire  in  lobe.  They  could  not  be  noticed  by 
the  Judge,  as  they  were  only  sent  at  the  last  moment  to  the  White 
class. 

Mirwrcas  (six). — A  moderate  class  rightly  judged.  First,  Roscorla. 
Second,  Wilson ;  h.c.,  Harwood. 

Sultans  were  a  fair  class  of  seven.  First,  Beldon.  Second,  Eyles. 
Third^  Rawnsley,  were  even  in  quality  j  h.c,  Muir.  The  first-prize 
hen  died  during  the  Show. 

Bamburght. — Black  cooks  (eight). — First  (Heath)  best  in  lobe  and 
colour,  but  rather  roagh  in  comb.  Second  (Bracewell)  a  neat  bird, 
with  a  comb  too  much  up  at  back,  otherwise  fine ;  h.c.,  Hindt*, 
Mallinson.  Cockerels  (eighteen). — First-and-cup  (Kelleway)  good  in 
lobe,  nice  style  and  condition  ;  passed  over  at  Palace,  we  believe. 
Second  (Rawnsley)  very  stylish  and  in  brilliant  condition.  Third 
(Bell)  a  shapely  bird  of  even  quality  all  round.  1CC7,  v.h.c.  (Serjeant- 
eon)  very  nice  in  lobe ;  v.h.c.,  Hogg,  Serjeantson  j  h.c,  Kilvcrt, 
Booth,  Lawson.  Hens  (eight). — First  (Gladstone)  very  neat  in  head, 
clear  in  lobe,  and  bright  in  feather,  but  slightly  ticked  with  white  on 
neck.  Second  (Heath)  a  shapely  bird,  in  nice  condition,  but  not  clear 
in  lobe ;  h.c,  Copeman,  Caldicott,  Wilde.  Pullets  (nineteen). — First- 
and-cup  (Copeman)  a  very  stilish  pullet,  good  in  colour,  comb,  and 
lobe.  Second  (Booth)  good  in  other  points,  but  crooked  in  comb. 
Third  (Kelleway)  rather  pale  in  head,  and  not  in  condition  ;  v.h.c, 
G^mett.  Hog£,  Kilvert,  Heathcote,  Serjeantson  ;  h.c,  Serjeantson, 
Bell,  Kilvert,  Fellowes.  Golden- pencilled  cocks,  any  age  (fourteen). 
— First-and-cup  (Beldon)  the  Palace  and  Hull  winner,  best  in  style, 
very  rich  in  colour,  splendid  in  tail,  fair  in  comb,  good  in  lobe.  Se- 
cond (Fielding)  veiy  neat  in  head  and  comb,  but  not  up  to  the  winner 
in  tail  or  condition.  Third  (Bum)  another  rich-coloured  one,  better 
in  tail  than  second,  but  behind  first  in  this  point ;  v.h.c,  Whittaker 
(2).  Hens,  any  age  (eight). — Firstrand-cup  (Driver)  the  first  at  Palace, 
very  neat,  nicely  marked,  and  in  fine  bloom ;  an  easy  win.  Second 
(Bell)  rather  twisted  in  hackle  and  not  in  show  form.  Third  (Field- 
ing) a  neat  pullet,  but  not  np  to  the  other  two  in  tail  marking. 
Silver-pencilled  cocks,  any  age  (six). — First  (Rawnsley)  a  very  neat 
bird,  but  rather  overdone.  Second  (Beldon)  not  equal  in  tail  marking 
to  the  winner,  otherwise  a  good  one ;  hxj.,  Fielding,  Pickles.  Hens, 
any  age  (six).— First  (Fielding)  neat  in  style,  good  in  marking,  but 
uneven  in  comb.  Second  (Beldon)  meaty  in  comb  again,  though 
better  in  this  than  first :  behind  her,  however,  in  marking ;  h.c, 
Rawnslev,  Pickles.  Golden-spangled  cocks,  any  ap^e  (thirteen). — 
First-and-cup  (Caleb  May)  a  very  stylish  bird,  good  in  marking  and 
lobe,  fair  in  comb,  in  splendia  condition.  Second  (Thomas  May) 
rather  heavy  in  comb  and  wild  in  the  pen,  marking  moderate.  Third 
^Fielding)  a  large-bodied  bird  in  brilliant  condition  ;  v.h.c,  C.  May  ; 
n.c.  Parsons,  Jackson,  Dent,  Westley,  Bracewell.  Hens,  any  a^e 
(nine). — First  (Duckworth)  neat  in  shape  and  head,  very  rich  in 
colour,  and  good  in  markings.  Second  (Randall)  looked  ill  about  the 
head  and  overdone  ;  she  was  nice  in  shape  and  colour,  with  moderate 
marking.  Third  (Blakeman)  had  also  a  pallid  head,  and  was  loose  in 
tail :  h.Cj  Dent,  Simpson,  Driver.  Silver-spanglea  cocks,  any  age 
^ten). — First  (Rawnsley) good  in  size,  moderate  in  comb,  nicely  marked. 
Second  (Beldon)  very  stylish  and  well  marked,  but  a  bit  heavy  in 
comb,  in  better  condition  than  the  winner  ^  these  were  both  fresh 
birds.  Third  (Ash  well)  the  Palace  third,  a  nice  bird,  but  rather  heavy 
in  comb,  light  in  saddle  hackle  ;  h.c,  Randall,  Campbell.  Hens,  any 
age  (eleven). — First-and-cup  (Beldon)  the  Palace  and  Hull  winner,  a 
beautifully  marked  hen,  rich  in  colour,  and  neat  in  head.  Second 
(Ashton  A  Booth)  another  nicely  marked  one,  but  a  good  deal  behind 
the  first.  Third  (Fielding)  well  marked  again,  bnt  out  of  sorts  and 
loose  in  tail ;  y.h.c.,  Pickles  ;  h.c,  Rawnsley,  Randall,  and  Campbell. 

(fame.—Black-breasted  Red  Clocks  (eighteen). — First  (Lyon)  an  easy 
win.  The  cnp  here  last  year  as  a  chicken  ;  good  in  colour,  rather  short 
in  head,  and  perhaps  flat  in  shin.  Second  (Halsall)  a  good  hard  bird, 
bnt  apparently  suffering  from  a  com;  not  sound  in  tail.  Thira 
(Matthews)  a  fine  bird  of  the  usual  Stowmarket  style,  good  colour  and 
quality,  bnt  perhaps  a  shade  too  light.  Fourth  (ifutton)  a  fair  bird  of 
good  colour ;  hx.  (Beck)  same  stamp  as  third,  but  rather  rusty  in  fluff. 
1864  (Lyon)  we  think  should  have  been  noticed  in  spite  of  his  back  claw 
having:  lost  a  nail ;  h.c,  Walters,  Frith ;  c,  Frith.  Cockerels  (thirty- 
foiur).~All  four  prises  go  to  Mr.  Lyon,  who  also  takes  both  challenge 
cups.  The  cup-winner  out  of  conaition,  for  which  some  people  would 
have  put  him  mIow  second,  a  bird  of  fine  quality  and  good  in  tail,  but 
faulty  in  hocks.  Third  a  good  hard  bird  of  good  style,  but  dull  in 
colour.  Fourth  out  of  sorts  <Npin  and  swelled  under  the  throat.  We 
should  have  put  1890,  y.h.c  (Pope),  a  good  all-round  bird,  before  him. 
1867,  h.c.  (Pope),  a  vwy  promising  cockerel,  will  make  his  mark  later 
on.  1880,  h.c  (BrierleyJ,  dull  in  colour  and  beesy  on  winff.  1881 
(Harley),  a  very  smart  burd,  might  have  been  in  the  list ;  perhaps  his 
thfvat  being  skinned  may  account  for  it.  1887  (Matthews),  h^c, 
wanto  time.  1889,  hx.  (Goodwin),  too  dark  in  eye.  1896, hx.  (Back), 
a  piretty  bird.  1897  (Fletcher)  might  well  have  stood  second  nad  he 
been  in  condition.  1899  (Mynors),  h.c,  bad  tail ;  h.c,  Staveley,  Brier- 
ley.  Hens  («igbteen).^Fixit  (Matthews)  a  fine  reachy  hen,  very  like 


the  Pals  06  winner,  pencilled  in  wing,  for  which  reason  many  would 
have  put  second  (Pope)  before  her.  This  was  a  first-prize  winner  here 
last  year.  Third  (Harley)  a  bird  of  good  quality,  but  not  equal  to 
1487  (Lyon),  unnoticed.  1484,  h.c.  (Dutton),  the  second  here  last 
year.  1492,  v.h.c  (Staveley),  a  well-known  old  hen  of  good  quality. 
1497  (Caton),  h  .c,  a  very  bright  bird,  rather  pencilled  on  wing,  v  Ji.c. 
Lyon  ;  h.c.  Mason  and  Walters  ;  c,  Weeks.  Pullets.— A  wonderful 
class  of  thirty,  must  have  been  difficult  to  judge.  First  (Lyon)  took 
the  £30  challenge  cup  for  pullets,  and  the  cup  for  best  Black  Red  hen 
or  pullet.  She  was  a  bird  of  wonderful  reach  and  quality,  but  rather 
mossy  in  fiights  on  one  side.  Second  (Harley)  the  Palace  winner. 
Third  (Pope)  wants  time.  Fourth  (Harley)  we  should  have  put  behind 
some  others,  notably  1625  (Halsall),  h.c,- which  some  fanciers  thought 
worthy  of  the  cup.  1528,  h.c  (Lyon),  the  Oxford  winner.  1526  (Pope), 
h.c,  a  very  good  bird  but  for  white  earlobes.  Most  of  the  other  h.c's 
might  have  easily  been  first  in  any  other  year.  They  were  Mason, 
Horton»  Lyon,  Brierley,  Walters,  Maynard,  Halsall,  Pope,  and  Gibbs. 
Brown  Red  cocks  (fifteen).— First  (Matthew)  very  good  style,  but  not 
the  recognised  colour.  Second  (Brierley)  better  in  colour  but  not  so 
fine  in  quality.  Third  (Martin)  very  good  in  colour  and  condition, 
but  a  trifle  short  in  head.  Fourth  (Ward)  fine  in  head  and  good  in 
colour  ;  h.c.  (Ashbumer)  too  much  hackle  ;  h.c  (Mercer)  full  of 
quality,  and  might  well  have  stood  much  higher  up ;  v.h.c  (Bothway) 
a  very  good  all-round  bird,  well  shown,  (^kerels  (twenty-seven) 
were  not  a  strong  class  for  Birmingham.  First  and  three-gumea  cup 
for  best  Game  cock  in  Show,  also  section  cup  (Mercer),  a  wonderful 
bird  in  colour,  but  in  our  opinion  behind  the  old  Black  Red  cock  as  a 
Game  bird.  Second  (Matthew)  a  good  reachy  bird,  dark  in  face  but 
hardly  lemony  enough.  Third  (Dance)  a  smart  bird,  but  <^uite  enough 
hackle.  Fourth  (Bell)  rather  long  in  tail  and  not  quality  enough ; 
v.h.c,  Dunstan  ;  h.c,  Ward  (2),  Richardson,  Butler,  Bond,  and 
Warner ;  c,  Martin,  Dance,  Brierley.  Ashbumer.  Hens.— A  good 
class.  First  (Mercer)  a  fine  hen  in  all  points,  and  properly  placed. 
Second  (Matthew)  a  very  stylish  reachy,  hen  well  shown.  Third 
(Heaton)  a  good  powerful  hen,  nice  coloured  hackle,  rather  red  in 
face;  h.c,  Warner,  Woolf  (2),  Bothway,  and  Gibbs.  Pullets.— 
First  (Mercer)  more  reachy  and  better-coloured  in  hackle  than  second 
(Brierley)  a  very  neat  bird.  Third  Pance)  another  very  good  pnllet, 
short  close  hackle.  Fourth  (Martin)  rather  too  light  in  hackle ',  hx. 
rWard)  a  very  smart  promising  pullet  with  plenty  of  •tyle:  h.c 
(Matthew)  a  very  stylish  pullet,  rather  too  red  in  face :  h.c,  Warner 
and  Ward.  Duckwings.— Ck>cks  (eleven).— First  (Harley)  a  bird  of 
beautiful  colour  and  style.  Second  (Harley)  a  good-coloured  bir^ 
blind  of  an  eye,  heavy  in  tail  and  hackle,  and  ticked  in  fluff.  Third 
(Matthew)  we  preferred  to  second,  and  should  have  so  placed  him. 
He  was  beautiful  in  head  and  first-rate  in  hackle  and  colour,  perhaps 
rather  short  in  leg ;  h.c  (Staveley)  we  also  preferred  to  second  :  he  is 

good  in  colour,  shape,  and  style,  and  well  might  have  stood  third; 
.c,  Westacott  and  Harley.  Cockerels.— First  (Goodwin)  a  reachy 
hard-feathered  bird  with  splendid  head  and  tail ;  nis  faults  are  stripe 
in  hackle  and  barred  wing.  Second  (Phillips)  a  very  good  chicken, 
striped  in  hackle,  rather  young ;  in  a  month's  time  would  run  winner 
close.  Third  (Harley)  the  Palace  winner,  not  in  form ;  h.c,  (Goodwin, 
(2),  Frith,  and  Matthew.  Hens  (seven).— First  (Wharton)  a  good- 
shaped  bird  well  tucked  up,  but  lacking  in  quality.  Second  (Staveley) 
a  well-shaped  stylish  hen  of  very  g^ood  colour,  and  wo  think  she  might 
well  have  stood  first.  Third  ((>areless)  fair  in  colour  and  style, 
but  we  thought  1581  (Harley)  a  better  bird  in  all  points.  Pulleta. 
— First  (Potter)  a  bird  of  fair  style,  well  shown,  but  not  in  onr 
opinion  oest  in  the  class.  Second  (Goodwin)  fine  in  style,  good 
colour  in  breast,  but  pencilled  in  flights.  Third  (Staveley)  a  very 
stylish  reachy  pullet,  hard  in  feather,  and  good  colour.  1584,  c 
(Goodwin),  a  haord-feathered,  stylish,  good-coloured  puUet,  good  head 
and  eve,  and  our  choice  for  first ;  c  (Staveley)  another  good-ooloured 
stylish  pullet,  which  we  also  preferred  to  the  first  and  second.  Anj 
other  variety  Cocks. — First  (Hnlme)  a  yellow-legged  Fil<^  a  good- 
coloured  bira  well  shown^  but  thick  in  head.  S(MX>nd  (Walker)  a 
yellow-legged  Pile,  which  if  well  shown- would  have  beat  first.  Third 
Frith ;  hx.  Frith.  Cockerelsw— Furst  (Lyon)  a  stylish  yellow-legged 
Pile,  capiUl  in  head  and  Uil,  but  a  little  light  in  hackle.  Second 
(Brierley)  a  very  hard-feathered  stylish  chicken,  capital  in  colour  on 
hackle,  but  rather  dark  on  saddfe  and  wing  oar,  bnt  not  up  yet. 
Tliurd  (Heaton)  the  Palace  oupwinner,  and  might  have  stood  higMr 
if  in  form ;  his  colour  on  saddle  and  wing  is  rather  light ;  h.c  Both- 
way, Frith,  Heaton,  Brierley.    Hens  (six). — The  winners  all  yellow* 


ahso  willow-legg^ ;  o.  K.  Walker. 


AseeU  were  one  more  in  number  than  last  year,  but  not  quite  of 
such  fine  quality.  As  there  is  no  question  that  Uie  great  object  of 
the  Indian  breeders  of  these  birds  was  the  pit,  the  Jadfe  (Gbptain 
Astley),  as  we  think  correctly,  judged  them  with  a  spedal  refeienee 
to  fighting  onalitiee.  In  cocks  any  age  (fourteen)  MiM  Mortimer  wat 
first  with  a  White,  very  stylish  and  upstanding,  and  hard  in  feather. 
Second  (Sngden)  was  a  good  type  of  bird,  bold  and  erect,  but  not  in 
condition.  Third  (Countess  of  i)artmoutn)  a  dark  bird  not  quite  of 
such  style  at  second.  Fourth  (Dutton)  a  nandsome  Spangle.  1682 
(Bunnett)  a  powerful  bird  bat  rather  coarse.  1624  (Rickette)  a  yery 
good  old  imported  bird.  1626  (Dutton)  good  in  some  point*,  but  very 
short  and  chubby  in  beak  and  head.    1627  (livett)  a  Malay  eyidently. 
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Hens  (fourteen). — ^First  (Miss  Mortimer)  we  did  not  like  for  her  place ; 
the  hen  is  Terj  mnscalar  bnt  with  no  style,  she  looks  lumpy  and 
common.  Second  (Button)  a  smart-looking  hen  and  rightly  placed. 
Third  (Bicketts)  a  black  and  white  Spangle,  probably  owed  her 
position  to  her  colour.  Fourth  (Button)  another  very  good  hen, 
grand  in  muscle,  but  quite  crooked  in  beak.  Of  the  rest  we  most 
nked  1C29  (Montresor),  the  correct  type  of  a  ^ood  strong  hen.  and 
1631  (J.  B.  Peake)  a  very  good  small  hen  which  might  well  nave 
been  in  the  list. 

Poiish. — ^Whiten^rested  Black  cocks  (six). — First  (Unsworth)  a  fine 
crest,  not  quite  out  ret  and  thus  rather  loose.  Second  (Bawnsley) 
small,  and  crest  rather  too  much  backward  in  lie;  1200  (Perry) 
another  large  crest  not  quite  up ;  v.h.c,  Evans  Broad ;  h.c.,  Shaw. 
Cockerels  (nine). — First  (Feamley)  large  and  good  in  crest,  except 
that  there  was  a  want  of  feathers  leaning  to  the  front,  for  which 
reason  we  preferred  second  (Partington),  a  small  bird  with  a  globular 
crest ;  T.h.c.,  Bawnsley ;  h.c,  Shaw  (2),  Lecher,  North,  and  Battye. 
Hens  (six). — ^First. (Partington)  a  nice-shaped  crest,  not  over-large. 
Second  (Broad)  larger  in  crest,  but  showing  more  black  feathers  in 
front;  v.h.c.,  Shaw  (2);  h.c,  Unsworth.  Pullets  (five).— First  (Part- 
ington) nice  shape  and  good  globular  crest.  Second  (Shaw)  larger 
in  crest,  but  hump-backed ;  h.c,  Bawnsley  and  Shaw.  Grolden 
cocks  (eight). — A  fine  class.  Firsl  (Huish)  nice  in  spangling  and 
large  in  crest,  but  showing  a  good  many  white  feathers  in  it,  as  also 
did  second  (Partington),  whose  crest  was  rather  flat  at  top ;  T.h.c., 
Bawnsley  and  Feamley ;  h.c.  Broad  and  Unsworth.  Cockerels  (six). 
— First  (Jarvis)  a  very  good  oird  all  round,  large  crest,  good  colour, 
and  marking.  Second  (Millner),  not  very  far  behind  the  winner,  but 
showing  more  pen  feathers  in  his  crest;  v.hx.,  Bawson.  Hens 
(seven). — First  (Partridge)  fair  in  marking  and  grand  in  crest,  but 
some  white  in  it.  Second  (Partington)  another  nicely  marked  one, 
not  so  large  in  crest ;  v.h.c.,  Shephera ;  hx.,  Boothoy|  Hopwood. 
Pullets  (nine). — fix  it  (Jarvis)  and  second  (Oscroft)  very  nice  biris  in 
crest,  colour,  and  markine;  v.h.c.,  Boothby;  h.c,  Feamley,  Huish, 
Adkins.  Silvers. — Cocks  (seven). — First  (Huish)  a  very  large  crest, 
almost  entirely  while.  Second  (Allan  Smith)  good  in  size,  shape, 
and  crest,  and  fair  in  marking ;  v.h.c.,  Adkins  (2) ;  h.c.,  Huish  and 
Millner.  Cockerels  (six). — First  (Bawnsley)  an  evenljr  marked  one 
with  a  crest  neatly  tipped  with  black.  Second  (A.  Smith)  not  a  bad 
one, bat  far  behind  the  winner;  h.c.,  Bloodworth  and  Adkins  (2^. 
Hens  (seven). — First-and-cup  (Adkins)  nicely  spaiigled  and  good  in 
crest.  Second  (Adkins)  not  quite  so  good  in  marking,  but  splendid  in 
crest;  v.hx.,  Bloodworth,  Huish,  and  Smith;  hx.,  Bloodworth  and 
Adldns.  Pullets  (seven)*— First  and  second  again  went  to  good  birds 
of  3Cr.  Adkins' ;  v.h.c.,  Bawnsley,  Adkins,  Bloodworth,  and  Smith. 

Anv  other  variety,  cock  and  hen  (twenty),— First  (Lowe)  were  good 
La  Ffeche.  Second  (Bradbury)  were  a  fine  (air  of  Plymouth  Bocks. 
Third  (Oabb)  were  called  Eymore  Blacks,  whatever  thev  may  be. 
Have  we  here  the  origin  of  the  Langshan  ?  Thej  looked  jukt  like 
Langshans  without  foot  feather.  Will  Mr.  Gabb  kindly  tell  us  where 
they  come  from  ?  v.h.c,  Muir  (Scotch  Greys)  ;  h.c,  Bidley  (La 
F16che),  Calvert  (La  Fleche),  Crewe  (Chamois  Polish,  2),  Barby 
(Silkies).  There  were  also  in  this  class  Coortes  Pattes  and  some 
croes-breede. 

Ban/am#.— Golden  or  Silver-laced  cock  and  hen  (eleven).— First 
(Seiieantson)  Goldens,  good  in  all  points  but  tail  marking.  Second 
(Serjeantson)  Silvers,  the  cock  rather  loose  in  comb,  markings  good 
in  both  birds :  h.c.,  Peel,  Serjeantson,  Bracewell  (2),  Stephens ;  c, 
Browne.  White  clean-legged  cock  and  hen  (five). — First  fCrowtber) 
small,  neat,  and  good  in  colour.  Second  (Bawnsley)  ratner  larger 
and  not  quite  so  clear  ;  h.c,  Crowther.  Black  clean-legged,  cock  and 
hen  (fifteen). — First-and-cup  (Clapbam)  the  Palace  winners,  a  very 
neat  pair,  nice  in  colour  and  condition,  very  fine  in  lobe.  Second 
(Phelps)  moderate  ;  v.h.c.,  Bawnsley ;  h.c,  Stephens,  Troughton, 
Bavies;  c,  Crowther.  Game. — Black-breasted  and  other  Beds. — 
Cock,  any  age  (fourteen).  A  good  class.  First  and-cup  (Addie)  a 
very  stylish  Blade  Bed,  good  in  colour.  Second  (Morris)  anothi  r  of 
sinular  stamp ;  v.h.c.,  Addle,  Morris ;  h.c.,  Hore  ;  c,  Stamps.  Hens 
(eight)  .-^First  (Addie)  a  very  smart  Black  Bed,  good  in  style  and 
colour.  Secona  (Fletcher)  a  good-coloured  Brown  Bed.  (i^ame. — 
Any  other  variety. — Cocks,  any  apje  (seven). — Only  a  moderate  class. 
First  (Fletcher)  a  stylish  Buckwing,  not  clear  enough  in  wing ;  the 
Palace  winner.  Second  (Ward)  a  fair  yellow-legged  Pile,  not  up  in 
feather.  Hens  (eight). — ^First  (Fletcher)  a  willow-legged  Pile,  very 
ptylish  but  rather  laree.  Second  (Ward)  a  yellow-legged  Pile ;  h.c. 
Careless,  Hodges  ;  c,  Thomas.  Bantams. — Any  other  variety.— Cock 
and  hen  (eleven).— Only  a  moderate  class.  First  (Stamps)  Back- 
wing  Game  Bantams,  very  moderate  in  quality.  There  was  clearly 
an  oversight  in  awarding  this  prize,  as  they  were  in  the  wrong  class ; 
a  protest  was  entered,  but  the  decision  of  the  Judge  was  upheld,  on 
what  ground  we  fail  to  see.  Second  (Law)  Bose-combed  Cuckoos, 
too  large ;  h.c.  (Cooke)  a  very  nice  pair  of  Black-booted  Bantams ; 
h.c.  (Fletcher)  a  nice  pair  of  Speckled-booted. 

/)tidt#.— Aylesbury  (eight).— First  (Fowler)  weighed  18  lbs.,  and 
were  a  good  pair.  Siecond  (Hedges)  were  17  tbs.  8  ozs.  Third  (Fowler) 
16  lbs.  8o2S. :  v.h.c.  Fowler.  Gunn;  h.c,  Snell.  Bouens  (thirty).— 
The  winners  here  (Unsworth)  also  took  the  cup  for  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding class;  they  turned  the  scale  at  19  tbs.  4  ozs.,  while  second 
(Brierley)  were  20  lbs.  10  ozs.  Third  (Mallinson)  were  19  lbs. ;  and 
fourth  (Wakefield)  the  heaviest  in  the  class,  though  not  the  best  in 


points,  weie  no  less  than  20  lbs.  12  ozs. ;  v.h.c,  Partington,  Unsworth, 
Wakefield.  Knight ;  h.c,  Kettlewell,  Fowler,  Malnnson,  Bawson, 
Snell,  Glaastone.  Pekins  (twenty-six)  were  a  fine  class.  The  winners 
of  cup,  first,  and  second  came  from  Messrs.  Fowlers'  yards,  and  were 
the  best  in  points,  being  large  and  upstanding ;  we  noticed,  however, 
that  the  neck  feathers  were  twisted  so  as  to  form  a  crest  on  the  neck, 
which  we  did  not  like.  Third  (Allen)  another  good  pair :  v.h.c., 
Nickolls  :  h.c.,  Crewe,  Perry  (a  fine  pair)jKnight,  Allen,  T.  C.  Peake 
(2),  C.  M.organ.  Cayuga  (six). — First  (Webb).  Second  (Coulson)  ; 
h.c,  Naylor.  East  Indian  (twelve). — First  and  second  (Bum).  Third 
(Maynard) ;  h.c,  Browne  (2),  Hayne,  Maynard,  Schofield,  Earle. 

Ornamental  Waterfowl. — Mandarins. — First  (Perry)  very  neat  and  in 
grand  bloom.  Second  (Wade),  perhaps  clearer  in  marking  than  first ; 
v.h.c,  Gladstone;  hx.,  Boutcher.  Carolina  Bucks  (seven). — ^First 
(Perrv)  in  splendid  condition.  Second  (McGlashan) ;  v.h.c.,  Boutcher ; 
h.c,  Yardley,  Pratt,  Bobinson.  Call  Bucks  (eight).— First  (Gladstone) 
of  the  Wild  Buck'  type.  Second  (Jagger),  Whites;  h.c.,  Hartopn, 
Crowther.  Any  other  variety  (eighty. — First-and-cup  (Gibbins), 
Paradise  Bucks.  Second  (Perry)  White-faced  Whistlers ;  v.h/}., 
Serjeantson  (Spotted  Bills),  McGlashan  (Bahamas),  Tardley  (Buddy 
Shell  Bucks) ;  h.c.,  Serjeantson  (Chili  Widgeons.) 

<7«ew.— White  (five).— First  -  and  -  cup  (Garforth)  scaled  43  lbs. 
Second  (same  owner)  42  lbs.  8  ozs.  ;  v.h.c,  Bawson  (2)  :  h.c, 
Snell.  Grey  or  Mottled  (twenty-six). — A  fine  class.  First  (Stott)  were 
41  lbs.  8  ozs.  Second  (Bawson)  40  lbs.  1  oz.  Third  (Hawkins)  89  tbs. 
1  oz.  ;  v.h.c,  Kettlewell,  Col  vile,  Watson,  Bradbume,  Smith  (2), 
Sutcline,  Bower ;  h.c.  Countess  of  Bartmouth,  Lawden,  Williams, 
Tyler,  Snell,  Graham  (2),  Colvile. 

Turkeys, — Cocks  (twenty). — First-and-cup  (Wykes)  did  not  weigh 
so  heavy  as  second  (Gladstone)  which  was  86  lbs.  8  ozs.,  or  third 
(Kendrick)  84  lbs.  8  ozs.;  v.h.c,  Colvile  (2),  Lewis,  Bibo,  Neville, 
Kutt,  Wykes ;  h.c,  Longman,  Ward.  Watscm,  Shenton.  Cock^els 
(twen^-two). — First-and-cup  (Wykes)  won  for  points  as  against  size. 
Second  (Kendrick)  weighed  26  lbs.  Third,  Wyxes  again  ;  h.c..  Lady 
de  Bothschild,  Kettlewell,  Kendridc,  Watson  (2),  Longman,  Williams, 
Lawden,  Nutt,  Lewis.  Hens  (twelve). — ^First-and-cup  (Gladstone), 
Second  (Kendrick).  Third  (Watson) :  h.Cj  Wykes  (2),  Nutt.  Pullets 
(fourteen). — Cup,  Wykes.  Second,  Kendnck.  Third,  Wykes ;  h.c., 
Kendrick  (2),  Nutt,  Watson. 

PIOBONS. 

The  Pigeons  at  Birmingham  occupy  as  usual  the  gallery.  Weather 
favours  the  Show  this  year,  and  we  have  certainly  never  seen  the 
Pigeons  to  such  advantage  before.  Their  numbers  are  815  pens — 
about  one  hundred  higher  than  last  rear ;  still  they  are  small  com- 
pared with  the  Palace,  and  some  of  the  classes  with  good  prizes  are 
not  well  filled.  Of  course  the  spScialUes  of  Birmingham,  such  as 
Bragoons,  Antwerps,  and  Tumblers,  are  in  force 

Carriers  head  the  list.  The  cup  Black  cock  (Montgomery),  priced 
at  £1000,  is  a  magnificent  bird  all  round  ;  his  size  is  fine,  and  the  form 
of  his  beak  wattle  perfection.  The  second  (Fulton)  is  a  little  behind 
him  in  beak  wattle,  bnt  very  good  in  eye.  Third  (Maynard)  good, 
but  beak  wattle  fails  a  little  towards  the  end  ;  h.c.,  Maynard,  Baker, 
Fulton.  The  winning  Black  hens  are  both  remarkable  birds.  First 
(Baker)  wonderful  in  beak  for  a  hen.  Second  (Fulton) ;  h.c,  May- 
nard (2).  The  first  Bun  cock  (Maynard)  is  well  ahead.  The  second 
(Fulton)  good,  but  a  little  irregular  in  eye  wattle ;  h.c.  Baker, 
Maynard,  Sidaons.  The  first  Bun  hen  (Fulton)  is  a  little  out  of 
condition,  bnt  still  easily  first  for  her  form.  Second  (Fulton)  is  larger 
in  wattle :  h.c,  Maynard.  For  any  other  colour  cock  both  prizes 
went  to  Blues.  The  first  (Hewitt)  a  grand  bird,  but  we  preferred  the 
wattle  of  the  second  (Baker) ;  h.c,  Maynard,  Fulton.  The  cup  young 
Black  (Burton)  is  splendid  in  form,  and  indeed  all  the  winners  pro- 
mising. Second  (Maynard).  Third  (Fulton)  ;  h.c,  Billyeald,  Burton, 
Fulton. 

Pouters  J  considering  the  classification  and  prizes,  are  not  so  numerous 
as  we  should  expect.  The  first  Bed  cock  (Baker)  would  not  show  to 
advantage  when  we  saw  him.  The  second  Yellow  (Sugden)  is  fine  in 
globe,  but  shows  too  much  white  on  the  breast ;  h.c,  Fulton.  The 
first  Yellow  hen  (Fulton)  good.  The  second  Bed  (Sugden)  styli  h, 
bnt  rather  small ;  h.c,  Sugden,  Fulton.  The  cup  Blue  cock  (Sugden) 
is  a  correctly  marked  bird,  with  fine  globe,  but  not  improv^  by- 
having  a  bare  patch  on  his  breast.  Second  (Fulton) ;  h.c.  Baker, 
Fulton.  The  two  winning  Blue  hens  are  both  slim  and  elegant.  The 
first  (Baker)  best  in  lent^th.  Second  (Fulton) :  h.c,  Wardle,  Sugden. 
We  liked  the  form  of  the  first  White  cock  (Fulton),  though  after  the 
Blues  he  looked  small.  Second  (Baker).  In  the  classes  for  any  othc  r 
colour  all  the  prizes  go  to  Blacks.  Cocks. — First  (Baker).  Second 
(Crofts);  h.c,  Fulton,  Sugden.  Hens.— First  (Crofts).  Second  (Fulton; ; 
h.c.,  Sugden,  Baker. 

Tttmblers  are  quite  a  feature  of  the  Show,  and  have  no  less  than 
eleven  classes.  The  first  Almond  (Braid)  is  a  beautiful  rich  real 
Almond  in  colour.  Second  (Weston)  darker.  Third  (Fulton)  light  in 
flights,  otherwise  good  in  colour — all  three  fine  in  heftd ;  h.c..  Baker, 
Weston,  Fulton,  Yardley.  Any  other  colour,  Short-faced. — First 
(Braid)  a  very  good  Black.  Second  (Braid)  a  red  Agate.  Third 
(Weston)  a  yellow  Agate  ;  h.c,  Bott,  Weston  (2),  Tardley.  Blue 
Beards  are  first  and  second  (both  Weston)  in  the  next  class,  both 
pret^  little  birds ;  h.c,  Martin.  Fulton.  Beds  win  both  prizes  in 
the  Bosewing  classes.    First  Jonn  WUkes,-  jun. ;  second  Crndging- 
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ton  ;  Kc.,  Donjfbty,  J,  Bretfcell  Wilkes  (2),  X  Wilkes,  jun.,  Gamon. 
First  (Crnclgington)  in  Mottles  is  a  good  Black.  Second  (Care- 
lesi*)  another  very  pretty  bird,  but  with  a  little  too  much  white ; 
h.c.,  Mapplebeck,  Crudgington  ;  c,  J.  Wilkes,  jun.  Badges  follow,  a 
yariety  aardly  known  beyond  the  Tumbler  circle.  First  (Hadley) 
and  second  (Crudgington)  are  yery  rich  Beds  ^  h.c.,  Wilkes,  Hadley  (2); 
a,  Wilkes.  Then  come  Saddles  with  magpie  marking  and  mottled 
heads.  First  (Wilkes)  is  a  Black,  second  (Crudgington)  a  Blue ; 
v.h.c.,  Trebble,  Clarke ;  h.c.,  Jackson,  Wilkes ;  c,  Mapplebeck  (2), 
Doughty,  Jackson,  Wilkes.  Self-coloured  Muffed  Tumblers  are  a 
large  class,  the  winners  both  Black.  First  (Woods) :  the  second 
(Bott)  very  fine  in  foot  feather ;  h.c,  Bott,  Southall,  Crudgington; 
c,  Ludlow,  Collins.  In  any  other  variety  Muffed  Redbreasts  win 
both  prizes.  First  Woods,  second  Bott ;  h.c.,Sonthall,  Crudgington  ; 
c,  Ludlow,  Collins.  Long>faced  Balds  or  Beards  number  twentv-six. 
First  (Woods)  is  a  lorely  Blue  Beard.  Second  (Mapplebeck)  a  Black 
Beard.  Third  (Woods)  a  Black  Bald,  clean  cut  but  dull  in  colour  ; 
c,  Clarke,  Lund,  Bowler.  Clean-le^ged  Long-faced  Tumblers  of  any 
other  colour  muster  twenty-six,  First-and-cnp  (Woods)  is  a  Yellow 
very  correctly  mottled.  Second  (Crane)  a  Red.  Third  (Mapplebeck) 
a  Yellow. 

Barbt  are  few.  In  the  old  class  both  the  winners  are  black,  and 
both  splendid  in  head.  The  first  (Montgomery)  a  little  the  smallest. 
Second  (Baker)  ;  h.c.  Baker,  Fulton.  In  the  young  class  a  most 
promising  Red  is  first  (Sutton),  and  a  Blade  second  (Sutton).  h.c., 
Bak'ir. 

•  Tmtt^DeUrs. — ^The  winning  Mottles  are  both  marrellons  birds  in 
rose  and  foot-feather ;  the  second  (Fulton)  much  lighter  in  colour 
than  the  other  (Hutchinson).  There  are  several  other  fine  birds  in 
the  class ;  h.c..  Shaw,  Hutchinson,  Baker.  Two  lovely  Whites  win 
in  the  next  class,  the  first  (Hutchinson)  best  in  rose,  the  second 
(Sbaw)  in  condition ;  h.c,  Hutchinson,  Wardle. 

RunU  require  larger  pens.  First  (Stephens)  the  well-known  French 
Silver.  Poor  thiug  I  he  could  hardly  move  in  his  pen.  Second  (Price) 
another  of  the  same  colour ;  h.c,  Stephens,  Green. 

ArehangtU, — The  cup  (Whichiello)  goes  to  a  nice  but  not  a  won- 
derful bird,  too  blue  in  tail.  Second  (WhicheUo)  has  brown  marks  on 
the  wing,  which  we  observed  on  one  of  the  Palace  winners.  We 
much  liked  the  third  (Stevens),  a  very  purple-breasted  bird;  h.c., 
Stevens. 

FatUaih  (White). — ^The  cup-winner  (Loversidge)  is  a  small  bird  with 
flat  and  very  sound  tail.  Second  (Cresswell)  good  of  the  same  type, 
he  held  the  same  position  at  the  Palace.  Third  (Stevenson)  very 
small  and  nervous.  Pen  2559  (Serjeantson)  a  splendidly  round  tail ; 
h.c,  Sjrjeantson  (2),  Loversidge,  Cresswell  (2),  Crofts.  Any  other 
colour. — First  (Cresswell)  a  Blue  with  large  and  very  round  tail. 
Second  (Stevenson)  a  Black  Saddle,  very  g<x>d  in  black ;  h.c,  Shaw, 
Warhurst. 

Nuns, — ^AU  Blacks.  First  (Woods)  small  and  good  in  colonr. 
S?cond  (Dale)  good  in  flight ;  h.c.,  Shaw,  Crofts. 

Stoallows. — First-and-cup  (Tedd)  a  Black,  better  in  marking  than  in 
colour.  Second  (Bnlley)  a  nch  Red,  nice  in  foot  feathers.  The  class 
is  a  good  one,  but  many  birds  fail  in  foot  feather ;  h.c,  Crofts,  Sutton, 
Wardle. 

MagpieB  have  three  classes.  The  cup  goes  to  the  first  Black  (BuUey), 
a  nice  small  bird  with  light  bill.  Second  (Stevens)  is  rather  too 
Tumbler-like;  h.c,  Bulley,  Tedd.  The  Red  winners  are  all  good. 
First  BuUev.  Second  Tedd  ;  h.c,  Tedd,  Bulley.  Any  Other  Colour. 
— A  good  Yellow  of  Mr.  Tedd*s  takes  first  and  second  ;  h.c,  Bulley. 
Mr.  Tedd  shows  a  bird  (2617)  of  very  curious  colour,  a  kind  of  Silver, 
each  feather  laced  like  an  Andalnsian  fowl. 

Jacofnm  are  not  such  classes  as  we  should  have  expected  at  Birming- 
ham. Blacks  are  only  four.  First  (Weyman  A  Buchanan)  close  in 
hood.  Second  (Goold)  not  quite  so  good  in  this  respect,  but  brilliant 
in  colour.  The  cup  goes  to  the  first  Red  (Fulton),  very  perfect  in 
all  points  of  form,  though  he  might  be  brighter  in  colour.  Second, 
Weyman  A  Buchanan  ;  h.c  and  c,  Dale.  The  first  Yellow  (Wey- 
man  A  Buchanan)  is  fine  in  chain  and  bright  in  calour.  Second 
(Dale)  a  pretty  little  bird,  not  very  sound  in  colonr ;  h.c.,  Fulton  ; 
c.  Dale.  Whites  take  both  prizes  in  the  Any  other  colour  class. 
First  (Waters)  rather  coarse,  but  good  in  chain.  Second  (Dale) 
smaller,  but  with  hood  too  much  tlm>wn  back ;  hue,  Weyman  and 
Buchanan  (2),  Fulton  ;  c,  Maynard. 

J\irbUs  have  now  three  classes,  and  share  a  cup  with  Owls.  First 
in  Beds  or  Yellows  (Fulton)  is  a  splendid  little  Red,  rich  in  colour 
and  down  in  face.  Second  (Crafer)  a  very  fair  Yellow,  short  in  beak  ; 
htC,  Cresswell ;  c,  Baker.  A  well-known  old  Silver  (Baker)  wins  in 
the  next  class,  rather  short  of  gullet.  Second  (Fulton)  a  Blue,  a  nice 
bird  all  round,  and  short  on  the  leg ;  v.h.c,  Woods,  Baker ;  h.c.,  Dale ; 
c,  Shaw.  First  in  the  other  class  (Cresswell)  is  a  tiny  Black, 
evidently  a  hen,  very  fine  in  head.  Second  (Fulton)  a  coarser  Black, 
but  with  the  merit  of  clean  thighs  ;  hx.,  Braid. 

OwU  are  not  numerous.  Two  Whites  win  in  the  Foreign  class,  and 
the  cup  goes  to  the  first  (Woods).  Second  Baker  ;  h.c,  Fulton, 
Wardle ;  c,  Leake.  In  English  (seven  entries)  a  Powdered  Silver, 
splendid  in  head,  is  first  (Woods).  Another  Silver,  not  his  equal 
second  (Waddle) ;  h.c,  Fulton  and  Shaw  ;  c,  Shaw. 

DragooM  have  six  classes.  We  are  sorry  to  see  many  birds  with 
very  heavy  beak  wattles  winning  again.  The  cup  Blue  cock  (Smith) 
is  exoellent  in  colour  and  fine  in  style,  but  in  respect  of  wattle  does 
not  please  us.    The  second  Blue    Shewell)  has  also  much  wattle ; 


h.c,  Osmond  (2) ;  c.  Beach,  Fulton,  Smith,  Mitchell.  In  Any  other 
colour  cocks  first  (McCandlish)  a  Yellow,  fine  in  colonr  and  shape, 
but  as  big  as  a  Carrier.  Second  (Smith)  a  very  stylish  Blue  Chequer  ; 
h.c,  Pratt,  Morpus  ;  c,  Beach,  Smith.  Shewell.  In  hens  we  remarked 
the  beautiful  bars  of  the  first  Blue  (Smith),  though  her  beak  is  too 
large  for  our  fancy.  We  preferred  the  same  owner's  second ;  h.c, 
Osmond,  Fulton ;  c,  Mitchell,  Simkins.  Any  other  colour  hens. — 
First  McCandlish.  Second  Smith  ;  h.c.  Smith ;  c,  Osmond.  The 
two  winning  young  Blues  much  pleased  us ;  both  are  fine  in  shape 
and  dark  in  eyelash.  First  Smith ;  second  Osmond ;  he,  Borttm, 
Gaunt ;  c,  Morpus,  Osmond.  Any  other  colour  young  Dragoons. — 
First  McCandlish:  second  Osmond;  h.c,  Shaokleton,  Osmond,  c, 
Yardley,  Ludlow,  Morpus. 

Anttoerps. — We  have  seldom  seen  such  a  lot  of  really  '*  short-faced  " 
birds.  Too  often  Antwerfw  are  of  a  nondescript  type  which  seems  to 
puzzle  judges,  and  in  which  we  can  see  little  beauty.  Hardly  an 
indifferent  binl  was  to  be  seen  in  the  prize  list,  and  the  winners 
almost  defy  criticism.  The  cup  Red  Chequer  seemed  well  to  deserve 
his  position  ;  both  the  Silver  Dun  winners  too,  and  the  first  Blue  are 
splendid  birds  in  head.  The  Long-faced  birds,  too,  make  creditable 
classes.  The  awards  in  these  classes  were  : — Silver  D«n. — Firsi-Mid- 
cnp,  second,  and  fourth,  Clay ;  third  Clulee ;  h.c.,  Godfreo,  Clay, 
Thompson,  Mapplebeck,  Gough,  Slater,  Wade,  Breeden,  Kemp.  Blue. 
— ^First  Hubbard  ;  second  Ludlow ;  h.c,  Green,  Clay,  Yardley  (2), 
Southall.  Red  Chequered. — First-and-cnp  Waterhouse;  second  mkI 
third  Clay  ;  h.c,  Clulee  (2),  Yardley,  Wade,  Kemp.  Blue  Cbeqaered. 
— First  Cflay  ;  second  Ludlow  ;  h.c,  Waterhouse,  Green,  Clay,  Yard- 
ley  (2),  Ludlow.  Long-faced. — First  and  second  Rawnsley ;  h.c., 
Clulee,  Wade,  Lister.  Silver  Dun. — ^Hens. — First-and-cnp,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  Clay  ;  h.c,  Moseley,  Godfree  (3), Clulee, Thompson, 
Waterhouse,  Ludlow.  Blue  or  Blue  Chequered. — Hens. — Wvnt  and 
second  Ludlow ;  h.c.,  Grice,  Waterhouse,  Hubbard,  Walton.  Any 
other  colour. — Hens. — ^First  and  second  Clay ;  third  Thompson  ;  h.c.. 
Lister,  Grough,  Copeman,  SouthaU,  Clulee,  Ludlow.  Silver  Don, 
hatched  in  I860.— First  Moseley  ;  second  Fellows  ;  third  Moeeley ; 
fourth  Gordin  :  h.c,  Yardlev  (2),  Haywood,  Lister,  Mapplebeck,  jun., 
Salmon,  Moseley.  Bine,  hatched  in  18^. —  First  Kemp;  second 
Butter ;  h.c,  Mitchell,  Hubbard,  Ludlow.  Blue  Chequer^,  hatched 
in  1880. — First  Grice ;  second  Yardley ;  h.c,  Walton,  Lund.  Red 
Chequered,  hatched  in  1880. — First-and-cup  Rawnsley;  second  Clulee ; 
third,  Kendrick,  jun., ;  h.c,  Thompson  (2),  Yardley  (2),  Wade,  Slater, 
Green,  Moseley,  Holden. 

SKort-bUled  Frilled  Varietiet, — ^The  two  classes  contain  lovely 
collections.  In  the  first-named  Satinettes  are  first  (Wardle)  and 
second  (Bott),  and  a  Bhiette  third  (Paget) ;  h.c,  Verdon  (2),  Yardley 
(2),  Bott ;  c,  Fulton.  In  the  other  class  a  Black  Turbiteen  is  first 
(Baker),  and  a  Blondinette  second  (Yardley) ;  thiid  Verdon  ;  h.c., 
Waterhouse  (2),  Wardle,  Baker.  These  two  classes  fill  thirty-five 
pens,  and  are  a  treat  to  any  admirer  d  these  eastern  beauties. 

Any  other  New  or  Bittinct  Farie^y.— First  (Gatty)  is  a  sandy  Frill- 
back.  Second  (Chavasse)  a  Modena ;  a  curiously  marked  bird  of 
Runtish  tf pe.  Third  (Crofts)  a  Red  Letz.  8979  (Naden)  is  a  cniions 
bird,  blacK  with  white  flights  and  a  white  line  down  its  face  ;  a  cross 
apparently  between  a  Dragoon  and  Beard ;  h.c.,  Gatty,  Stevensmi, 
Bulley,  Yardley  (2),  Fulton  ;  c,  Ludlow. 

The  following  were  the  principal  sales  up  to  the  time  of  our  going 
to  press.  Mr.  Pilkington's  cup  Coloured  Dorking  cock,  £16  16». ; 
MessiB.  Smyth's  h.c.  Dorking  cockerel,  £10:  Mrs.  D.  Lane's  v.h.c. 


the  £100  bird  of  two  years  ago),  £100  10«. ;  Mr.  Barley's  second- 
prize  Black  Red  Game  pullet,  £25 ;  Mr.  Lyon's  fourth  Black  Red 
cockerel,  10  guineas.  We  believe  the  same  owner's  cup  cockerel  in 
this  c^ass  changed  owners  privately  at  50  guineas.  Mr.  Kelleway's 
cup  Black  Hamburgh  cockerel,  10  guineas  ;  Mr.  Wyke's  cup  Turkey 
cockerel,  10  guineas. 

BEXLEY  HEATH  POULTRY  SHOW. 

A  LOVBLT  day  induced  us  to  visit  this  Show.  It  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  last  week,  and  the  entries  attained  the  respect- 
able total  of  653.  The  managers  of  many  more  pretentious  exhibi- 
tions might  well  take  a  hint  from  the  method  in  which  this  little 
Show  is  conducted.  An  able  and  enthusiastic  Secretary  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  thorough  fanciers  make  a  good  foundation  to  start  with. 
The  penning  was  admirable,  the  heavier  hire's  being  in  all  cases  in  the 
lower  tier.  The  feeding  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  cata- 
logue with  the  awards  was  in  the  hands  of  the  public  at  8  p.m.  on  the 
first  day. 

DorkinfSy  Cochins,  and  Dark  Brahmas  call  for  no  special  mention, 
but  amongst  the  Light  Brahmas  t!  e  cock  in  the  first-prixe  pen  (Thur- 
low)  was  a  very  fine  bird  in  a'l  points,  while  the  second-prize  pen 
(Cobb)  contained  a  pullet  large  in  size  Und  prood  in  shape ;  but  for  her 
hocks  and  a  very  few  dark  feathers  showing  through  her  back  she 
would  not  be  easily  surpassed.  Spanish  require  no  special  mention. 
The  winners  in  the  French  class  were  a  very  fine  old  pair  of  Mr. 
Howard's  Houdans.  Game  had  a  large  entry  of  fourteen,  and  the 
winners  (Mercer)  were  a  large  reachy  pair  of  Brown  Reds,  the  cock- 
erel being  well  pencilled  on  breast.  In  HamburghSy  Spangled  or  Pen- 
cilled (sixteen)  the  first  (Bell)  were  an  evenly  marked  pair  of  Golden- 
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pencils  neat  in  htad.  The  firat-priae  Black  Hamburghs  (Kelleway) 
were  bright  in  colour  and  neat  in  comb  and  lobe.  In  this  class  tne 
Judge  disqualified  a  pen  shown  by  H.  Flatten  of  Fakenbam,  Norfolk, 
lor  cot  comb.  Leghom$  were  a  strong  class  of  eighteen,  first  (Phil- 
««)  bding  Terr  neat  Browns,  the  cockerel  rery  like  the  Palace 
irhmer.  Second  (Powlert  good  Whites.  Anddtmncm^  and  Minoreoi 
nmstered  twelve,  first  (Wimser)  being  a  nioetr  pencilled  pair  of  the 
fifsk-matted  sort :  seeond  (Wilson)  Minorca  chidcftnt.  Poland*  were 
eleTe&,aBd  the  first  (Bread)  went  to  a  fine  pen  of  White  Greets.  In 
Crame  BemUms  (twenty)  Ur.  Anns  took  first  and  third  with  neat 
Black  Beds  and  Piles ;  while  second  (Yigers)  were  Brown  Beds  rather 
large  in  size.  In  the  Other  variety  Bantam  class  (twenty-three)  the 
winners  (Ayliffe)  were  Japmese,  second  (CJeary)  being  Silver  Se- 
brights.  A  good  pen  of  Bonens  stood  first  (Howard)  in  the  Ayles- 
bury or  Rouen  Duck  class,  while  the  Pekins  mnstered  twelve  pens  of 
good  birds,  first  going  to  Messrs.  Fowler,  and  second  to  Mr.  Kelleway. 
The  Selling  classes  were  well  filled,  and  business  appeared  to  be 
rather  brisk.  Local  classes  were  added  to  the  schedule  this  year,  and 
wars  fairly  good. 

l%e  Pifftons  were  a  fine  show,  all  the  dasses  being  well  filled  with 
birds  of  good  quality. 

HULL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Whsk  we  printed  our  report  of  this  Show  the  following  cup  awards 
had  BOt  oome  to  band : — Mr.  Ashbnmer's  Brown  Red  Game  oock 
took  the  £4  cup  left  the  best  cock  or  cockerel  in  the  Brown  Red 
dasses.  Ur.  Dyson's  yeTlow>]egged  Pile  pullet  (not  the  first-prixe 
hen)  took  the  cup  for  best  Game  hen  or  pullet,  any  other  varietv.  In 
the  Hamburgh  hen  class  the  cup  was  won  by  Mr.  Beldon*s  Silver- 
spangled  hen. 

In  onr  report  of  the  Light  Brahnas,  through  a  mistake  in  copying, 
our  notes  on  the  pullets  were  given  as  relating  to  the  hens.  Onr 
readers  will  please  substitute  the  names  of  Morgan  (first),  Korris 
(second),  and  !Begg  (third),  for  those  given  in  our  iMt  issue,  and  read 
our  comments  on  the  hens  as  relating  to  the  pullata.  Our  actual 
cemmeots  on  the  hens  were  as  follows : — ^^  Fhst-aad-cvp  (G.H.  Wood) 
a  shapely  hen  of  good  colour,  but  hocked.  Second  (Mitchell),  a  large 
hen,  very  rusty  in  oolmnr.  Tnlrd  (Norris),  good  size,  colour,  and  foot 
feather,  but  narrow  in  saddle." 


VARIETIES. 


Root  Shows. — Messrs.  James  Oarter  ft  Co.  annonnoe,  that  instead 
of  holding  a  show  of  pulled  roots  this  year  they  are  devoting  prizes 
for  acreage  crops  ;  they  will,  however,  exhibit  roots  and  other  pro- 
duce at  the  Smitbfield  CHub  Show,  at  the  top  of  the  arcade  at  the 
High  Street,  Islington,  entrance  of  the  Agricultural  Hall. 

—  Pba  Priotb  of  THi  Market.— This  new  variety  for  farm 
and  garden  culture,  that  was  raised  at  Messrs.  Carters'  Seed  Farm  at 
St.  Osyth,  and  named  "^  Strength,"  will  be  sold  under  the  name  of 
Pride  of  the  Market.  It  is  a  variety  of  great  promise,  being  dwarf, 
sturdy,  very  produotive,  with  large  pods,  and  peas  of  superior  quality. 

— -  British  Bbi-kkipsrs*  Absociation.— At  the  last  Committee 
Meeting  of  this  Association  held  at  105,  Jermyn  Streek  Present — 
Mr.  Cowan  in  the  ohair ;  Rev.  E.  Bartrum,  Messrs.  Cheshire,  Abbott, 
Hooker,  and  Rev.  Herbert  R.  Peel,  Hon.  Sec  A  large  number  of 
books  presented  by  Mr.  P.  Jackson  to  commence  the  formation  of  an 
apicultural  library  had  been  already  plaoed  on  the  shelves  by  the 
kiadness  of  the  Jermyn  Street  Sodety.  Mr.  Cheshire  was  asked  to 
act  as  Hon.  Librarian,  and  to  receive  and  arrange  any  further 
gifts  that  might  be  made.  A  second  edition  of  **  Modem  Bee-keying  " 
is  to  be  immediately  published  by  Messrs.  Longman,  the  first  edition 
having  very  rapidly  become  exhaoaied.  Tiro  Hon.  Secretary  stated 
that  the  diagrams  were  now  included  by  the  Education  department  as 
apparatus  towards  which  grants  are  made  lor  schools  working  in 
connection  with  the  department.  Several  matters  bearing  upon  the 
operations  of  the  coming  year,  finaooe,  and  general  roittino  occupied 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting. 

Roots  at  th»  BntvnroHAM  SHOw.—Messrs.  Webb  <fe  Sons  had 

a  veiy  fine  stand.  The  specimens  of  Webbs*  Imperial  Swede  were 
extremely  fine.  The  prizes  this  variety  has  won  are  estfmated  at 
over  £5000  in  value,  which  include  first  and  second  honours  at  this 
Show  for  nine  years  in  soocession.  Webbs'  Prize  Mangold,  Col. 
Korth  Yellow  Globe,  Mammoth  Long  Red,  New  Selection  of  Yellow 
Intermediate,  Yellow-fleshed  Tankard,  and  Webbs'  Champion  Yellow 
Globe  Mangolds  were  all  shown  in  splendid  condition.  Whifee-fleehed 
and  yetlow-fieshed  Turnips  were  also  fine.  Potatoes  added  oon- 
siderablj  to   the  display.     Webbs'  Improved  Schoolmaster  was 


oonspiouons,  and  other  leading  varieties  weve  admirab^  represented. 
Although  Hessn.  Sntton  were  not  exhibitora  this  year,  yet  the  pre- 
dnce  of  their  seeds  in  the  root  classes  was  of  great  excellence.  The 
very  fine  Mammoth  Long  Red  and  Berkshire  Prize  Yellow  Globe 
Mangolds,  and  Buttons'  Champion  Swede,  with  which  Mr.  R.  Webb, 
Beenham,  secured  Messrs.  Prootor  A  Ryland's  onp,  were  splendid. 
Equally  meritorions  was  the  collection  of  six  roots  each  of  Sottons' 
Mammoth  Long  Red,  Suttons*  Berks  Prise  Yellow  (?lobe,  and  Buttona' 
Golden  Tankard  Yellow-flesh  Mangolds  exhibited  by  the  same  grower, 
and  whidi  gained  him  the  cup  in  CJlass  8.  Very  fine  specimens  of 
Buttons'  Yellow  Intermediate,  grown  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Champion,  and 
handsome  roots  pf  Berks  Prise  Yellow  Globe,  grown  by  Mr.  R.  Webb, 
worthily  secured  first  and  second  honours  while  Mr.  J.  Perry's 
twelve  spedmens  of  Buttons'  Champion  Swede,  which  took  the  cup 
in  Class  9,  were  of  remarkable  merit. 

— —  Cafadian  Products. — Some  extraordinary  roots  and  vege- 
tables from  Manitoba  and  Ontario  are  on  view  at  Mr.  Cuthbert's, 
seedsman,  Clayton  Square,  Liverpool.  Some  of  the  roots  are  on  their 
way  to  the  Smitbfield  Club  Cattle  Show, London.  It  appears  that  in 
addition  to  those  from  Manitoba,  Messrs.  Rennie,  seedsmen,  Toronto, 
have  sent  an  assortment  of  Pumpkins,  amongst  them  being  a  Monarch 
Squash  wdghing  818  lbs.  The  plant  that  produced  the  fruit  was 
planted  on  the  Ist  of  May,  fruit  cut  on  the  6th  October,  thus  show- 
ing an  average  growth  of  2  lbs.  per  day.  Also  a  very  large  red  Man- 
gold, over  8  feet  6  inches  in  length  and  nearly  the  same  in  girth. 
It  is  ugly  in  shape,  but  weighs  73  lbs.  There  is  a  Yellow  Globe, 
weighing  68  Obs.,  Mangold  Citrons  33  lbs.,  and  immense  examples  of 
Beet  Carrots,  Parsnipa,  Tegetable  Marrows,  Onions,  and  Potatoes. 
Fifty  varieties  of  Apples  are  on  view,  which  are  of  fine  size,  colour, 
and  shape.  Borne  Newtown  Pippins  weighing  21  ozs.,  and  Gloria 
Mundi  are  grand  amongst  many  others. 

^—  Thb  d«!ath  is  announced  of  Mr.  R.  0.  Pringle,  at  the  age 
of  62,  who  was  for  many  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  demise,  editor  of 
the  Tritk  Farmers*  Gazette,  He  was  one  of  the  best  authorities  of  the 
day  on  all  subjects  connected  with  land  tillage,  cattle  breeding,  and 
farming  operations  generally.  His  contributions  were  of  great  value 
to  the  farming  classes,  and  the  almanack  with  which  his  name  was 
identified  was  greatly  prized.  ' 


ARTIFICIAL  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

YotJR  coTTMpondent  **  A.  P."  in  the  Journal  of  the  1^  ult, 
page  474,  referring  to  comb  foundation,  states  that  *'if  the 
foundation  be  proved  to  be  of  substantial  advantage  in  apicul- 
ture, a  snccessful  way  of  using  them  in  straw  hives  will  be  in- 
vented and  adopted."  From  this  statement  it  may  be  inferred 
that  foundation  has  not  hitherto  been  proved  to  be  of  substantial 
advantage,  whereas  it  has  been  of  such  immense  advantage  that 
bee-keeping  would  not  hold  the  position  it  does  now  without  it. 
I  have  now  used  fomidation  in  my  hives  for  sixteen  years,  and 
certainly  should  not  like  to  do  without  it.  With  foundation 
straight  combs  are  the  rule,  whereas  straight  combs  without 
foundation  are  an  exception.  Not  a  single  comb  in  my  apiary 
bae  been  worked  without  foundation,  and  I  can  take  out  any 
frame  and  put  it  into  any  hive  with  the  certainty  of  its  fitting. 
I  have  never  seen  it  possible  to  do  this  in  hives  where  foundation 
had  not  been  used. 

I  have  long  since  discarded  'stiaw  hives,  becaose  bees  in  such 
hives  are  not  under  the  complete  control  of  the  bee-ma^er, 
the  manipulations  are  much  more  laborious,  and  the  quality 
of  the  honeycomb  produced  is  at  best  only  second-rate,  but 
when  I  did  n%  them  I  fixed  strips  of  foundation  in  a 
different  way  from  that  suggested  by  "  A.  P."  Bome  years  rg^  I 
introduced  a  straw  hive  with  a  flat  crown  of  wood,  which  I  pave 
to  oottagere  to  induce  them  to  adopt  a  more  humane  system  of  bee- 
keeping than  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to.  On  the 
crown  could  be  placed  wooden  boxes  or  supers.  The  under  side  of 
the  crown  and  the  under  side  of  the  top  of  the  super  had  saw  cuts 
in  them  to  a  depth  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  an  eighth  of  i^n 
inch  wide.  The  distance  between  these  saw  cuts  in  the  straw  hire 
was  1(  inch,  which  is  the  proper  distance  for  brood  combs,  rnd 
the  distance  in  the  supers  was  2  inches,  because  it  is  better  for  the 
honeycomb  to  be  thicker,  as  a  less  quantity  of  wax  is  used  to  fill 
up  a  saoer  with  thick  combs  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  combs 
were  only  11  inch  apart 

When  it  is  required  to  fix  the  foundation,  it  is  cut  into  strips 
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not  more  than  from  4  to  6  inches  in  depth,  the  hive  turned  np, 
and  a  strip  of  the  proper  length  dropped  into  the  first  groove. 
The  hive  is  then  tilted  np  from  front  to  back,  and  haying 
previooslj  heated  some  wax  in  a  smelter,  the  long  spent  of  the 
wax  smelter  is  brought  near  the  upper  end  of  the  groove,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  wax  is  allowed  to  run  down  the  groove  on  one 
side  of  the  foundation,  which  securely  fixes  it  in  its  place.  When 
the  wax  is  firm,  proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  next  strip,  and 
so  on  until  your  hive  is  full  of  foundation.  If  properly  done  and 
the  wax  hot  enough  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  foundation 
falling  out  The  toxcs  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  I  have^for 
some  years  used  the  Stewarton  hives,  and  have  always  fixed  the 
foundations  in  this  manner.  "  A.  P."  recommends  the  foundation  to 
nearly  touch  the  cross  sticks,  which  makes  me  believe  he  has  not 
tried  it.  The  foundation  should  not  touch  the  sticks  within  half 
an  inch,  or  the  result  may  be  buckled  combe,  which  frustrate  the 
object  the  bee-keeper  has  in  view. 

We  have  heard  qinch  lately  about  straw  hives,  but  how  is  It  we 
never  see  any  honey  produced  from  these  hives  at  any  of  the 
numerous  shows  held  throughout  the  country  7  The  only  answer 
is  that  the  straw  hivists  are  afraid  with  their  irregular  combs  to 
compete  with  the  beautiful  straight  combs  now  produced  by  those 
who  have  the  moveable-comb  hive.  If  a  bee-keeper  wishes  to 
obtain  the  best  article  in  the  shape  of  honey  he  must  adopt  the 
most  improved  methods  of  production,  and  he  will  find  that  unless 
he  uses  comb  foundation  he  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  his 
neighbour  who  does.  Comb  foundation  is  y^Tj  different  from 
what  it  was  some  years  ago  ;  it  has  been  greatly  improved,  and 
the  price  is  so  low  that  it  is  certainly  within  the  reach  of  all. 
That  it  has  been  and  is  of  substantial  advantage  has  been  proved 
long  agOf  and  I  am  sure  no  one  who  has  used  it  properly  would 
ever  thmk  of  doing  without  it.  '*  A.  P.**  says,  "  I  snail  be  pleased 
if  all  the  schools  give  them  a  fair  trial  next  season,  and  record 
their  results.'*  Has  "A.  P."  only  just  heard  of  foundation?  and 
does  he  not  know  it  has  been  employed  by  advanced  bee-keepers 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  by  nearly  all  bee-keepers 
using  moveable-comb  hives  now  ?  I  could  record  the  results  he 
asks  for,  but  it  would  be  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  previously 
stated  by  others  in  this  and  other  journals,  not  only  showing  that 
it  is  useful  but  indispensable. — Tuos.  Wm.  Ck)WAN,  Hortham. 


MR.  PETTIGREW'S  CHALLENGE. 

In  a  late  issue  of  our  Journal  my  friend  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew 
calls  on  '*  Pbbthshibb  "  to  come  forward  and  compare  results  with 
his  Carluke  friends.  As,  owing  to  the  attack  of  foul  brood  which 
I  lately  described  I  am  practically  *'  out  of  the  running  "  this  year, 
I  showed  the  challenge  to  a  neighbour  of  mine,  a  working  mason, 
who  may  be  taken  to  be  a  &ir  representative  of  the  modem 
school.  My  friend,  William  Mann,  is  no  stranger  to  the  skep, 
having  practised  that  system  for  years.  He  has,  however,  gone  in 
strongly  for  the  bar-fnune  system  as  the  most  profitable.  In  his 
reply  he  says  :— 

**  I  see  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  published  some  wonderful  results 
from  a  skep  at  Carluke.  I  had  thought  that  the  time  for 
pitting  skeps  against  bar-frames  was  over  long  ago  ;  but  if  Mr. 
Pettigrew  chooses  I  am  prepared  to  set  aside  six  of  my  best 
hives  against  any  six  of  his  during  next  season,  the  one  who 
fails  to  show  the  best  results  from  any  one  of  his  six  stocks  to 
forfeit  one  of  his  stocks  to  the  other.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an 
expert  like  Mr.  Pettigrew ;  but  that  will  give  him  the  better 
chance  of  getting  a  bar-frame  hive  to  learn  upon.  I  have  twenty- 
four  stocks  all  in  splendid  condition.  I  raise  all  my  own  queens 
from  my  choicest  stocks,  and  I  am  this  winter  venturing  to  keep 
spare  queens  in  case  any  should  be  required  in  spring.  I  do  not 
keep  a  record  of  every  hive,  but  I  did  of  one  this  year.  It  gave  me 
122  tbs.  comb  honey  in  1  Xt),  sections,  30  lbs.  extracted  honey,  and 
has  over  40  lbs.  left  to  winter  on ;  yet  I  consider  this  has  been  a 
poor  honey  season.  I  sold  the  honey  taken  from  this  hive  for 
4L%  11#.,  and  have  my  stock  left  to  me  well  supplied. 

**  In  1878 1  took  from  one  hive  1 73  lbs.  in  supers,  the  hive  being 
only  one  of  *  several  swarms  run  off  a  skep  in  the  same  year.  I 
had  only  four  weak  stocks  to  commence  with  that  year,  but  I 
increased  to  eleven,  sold  600  lbs.  of  honey,  and  left  enough  for 
winter  stores." 

I  may  add  that  Mr.  Mann  makes  all  his  own  hives,  and  though 
devoting  ^reat  attention  to  his  bees,  I  do  not  think  he  lost  a  day's 
work  at  his  trade  this  season. — Wm.  Raitt. 


SUCCESSFUL  BEE-KEEPING. 

I  SEE  in  your  valuable  Journal  of  October  28th,  that  Mr. 
Pettigrew  invites  comparison  of  bis  straw  system  with  the  bar- 


frame  or  Stewarton  system.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Journal 
for  many  years,  and  have  read  with  interest  what  has  been 
advanced  on  both  sides  all  tending  to  the  advancement  of  bee- 
keeping. I  admit  Mr.  Pettigrew  hM  done  much  for  the  cottager 
by  the  advocacy  of  large  hives,  but  surely  he  must  see  the  giiat 
advantages  the  new  system  has  over  the  old  straw  hives.  Tour 
correspondent  has  a  good  right  to  praise  his  own  system,  but  with 
your  permission  I  will  give  one  instance  ^at  came  under  my  own 
observation  of  the  benefits  of  the  Stewarton  system  in  Arran  thia 
most  productive  season.  From  one  stock  James  Crawford,  a 
mason,  obtained  the  following  results:  Old  stock,  140  lbs.; 
top  swarm,  187  lbs. ;  second  swarm,  154  As. ;  total,  481  lbs. — 
Jahes  Anderson,  Ryeside  Cottage^  Dairy,  Aynkire, 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Andalnfrian  and  Aneora  Rabbits  (^1.  Tr.).~W6  we  unable  to  inform 
you  where  they  are  obtainable ;  those  who  have  them  for  diwpoaal  wcmld  do  well 
to  adrertise  them. 

Fowls  and  Foxglova  (iJa&lmorr).— Althoogh  we  have  not  had  ex- 
perience  of  fowls  being  injored  by  eating  FoxgloTe^  still  no  doobt  it  weald  have 
snch  an  effect  as  yon  describe.  The  following  eztnot  from  Dr.  Hogg% 
**  Vegetable  Kingdom  "  may  be  of  interest  to  yon  ^-^  If  the  leaves  axe  robbed 
between  the  flngere  they  emit  a  naoaeoos  odonr,  which  is  diq>eUed  in  drying, 
and  they  have  a  bitter  and  slightly  acrid  taste.  The  plant  is  narootfCt  sedative^ 
and  dinretlc.  When  administered  in  small  doses  it  has  not  any  marked  ^Eeot 
on  the  system,  bat  in  large  doses  it  produces  nausea,  vertigo,  headache,  dJmneiw 
of  sight,  secretion  of  saliva  and  nrine,  vomiting,  freqoent  action  of  the  bowels, 
increased  poise  and  confusion  of  tiiooght,  and  convulsions.  Its  medidnal  pvo- 
pertles  were  first  brought  into  notice  by  Withering,  and,  when  jodidcosly 
administered,  it  has  proved  valuable  both  as  a  diuretic  and  for  its  sedative 
influence  over  the  circulation.  It  is  highly  useful  in  dn^isy,  in  omtrolling  the 
action  of  the  heart,  in  aneurism,  hypertrophy,  and  enlaigement  of  the  heart, 
palpitations  from  gouty  or  rheumatic  irritation,  and  in  vuioos  forms  of  hemor- 
rhage. It  has  also  been  prescribed  in  mania,  epilepsy,  spasmodic  asthma,  and 
whooping  cough. ,  But,  as  a  medicine,  it  should  never  be  administered  unless  by 
a  skilful  and  praotiaed  hand,  because  of  its  extreme  activity,  and  the  dangers 
resulting  from  an  imprudent  use  of  it ;  and  one  of  its  peculiarities  is  that,  after 
having  been  given  in  moderate  doses  for  several  dure  without  ^iparent  effect,  it 
sometunes  acts  suddenly,  with  an  aocomulated  inraenoe^  even  to  the  danger  of 
life." 

Feeding  Bees  (<7.  8.).—Y<m  ought  to  have  ML  the  bees  freely  in  Sep- 
tember, so  that  the  stock  at  Michaelmas  weighed  at  least  SO  lbs.  withoot  the 
hive,  and  then  have  left  them  quiet  and  well  protected  through  the  winter.  If  the 
colony  is  much  below  that  weight  now  vou  can  mily  oontinoe  giving  ^mp 
during  mild  weather;  if  the  hive  is  about  toe  weight  named  feeding wiU  not  be 
necessary,  but  the  hive  must  be  well  covered  to  keep  the  beee  as  wann  ■■ 
possible. 

MBTBOBOLOOIOAL  OBSBBYATIOKS. 

CJLUDKS  8QUABa,L0in>0H. 

Lai.  S10SS'40"  N.;  Long.  O^  80*  W.:  Altitude.  Ill  feet. 
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BBMARKS. 

Sl8t.-^Fine,  bright,  and  oold. 

S9nd.— Very  cold ;  fine  with  bright  sunshine ;  slight  fog  in  evening. 

SSrd.— Overcast  morning ;  slight  rain  at  noon ;  sunshine  between  1  and  S  P.lf • ; 

damp  evening. 
S4th.— Rain  in  mormng ;  fair  afternoon ;  much  warmer  day. 
SStb.— Stormy,  much  wind ;  showers  and  very  bright  ""•^<~»  at  intervab ; 

starlight  evening. 
96th.— Rain  in  morning ;  afternoon  and  evening  fine. 
97th.— Very  fine  spring-like  day. 

Temperature  on  the  whole  near  the  avenge,  but  varying  very  much ;  that  at 
9  AM.  on  seth,  Wjr,  was  nearly  lO^  abore  that  of  i     vlnd.— a.  J.  8TM0M8. 


OOTSNT  GARDEN  MABKBT.— DBOBMBnt  1. 

IMPOBTATIONS  of  American  Apples  have  been  large  this  week,  making  fair 
prices.  The  first  cargo  of  Bt.  3iicnael  Pines  Is  to  hand,  but  samples  are  inferior, 
nadeqiiiet. 

FRUIT. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Chestnuts ^ 

Plffs 

Filberts 

Cobs 

Qooseberries  .... 

Grapes  

Lemons 


i  sieve  9 

box   0 

!^tb.  0 

bushel  19 

dosen  0 
!^Ib.  1 
^tt   1 

I  sieve  0 
rib  9 
1^10019 


d.     8.  d. 
6to4    6 

Melons 

0      0    0 
0      0    0 
0    16    0 
6      10 
6      18 
6      18 
0     0    0 

Meotartnes 

Oranges  

Peaenes  

Pears, kitchen  .. 

dessert  

Pine  Apples  .... 
Plums 

0      4    0 
0    18    0 

Walnuts  

ditto  ,.., 

s.  d. 


eaeh  9 
doses   0 

rioo  0 
dosen  19 
dosen  0 
dosen   9 

rn  1 

Isieve  9 

bushel  0 

!^100  t 


] 


oto 

0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
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Royil  HorllcultDnl  Socletj.  Fruit  ■ 


PEABS. 
^  ROM  tbe  pMdliar  results  of  the  last  four  or  five 
p,  years  wait  trees  nonld  nppear  to  have  become 
iT  quite  indiepenBable  to  eosare  a  crop  of  Pears. 
J  Year  after  jenr  the  pyramids  and  espaliers 
[  blossom  freely,  but  spriog  frosts  and  cntting 
winds  destroy  the  flowers,  bo  that  without  the 
wall  trees  a  supply  of  good  frnit  cannot  be  relied 
on.  But  the  wall  trees  seldom  fail  to  aSord  a  fair 
tity  of  fruit,  and  this  year  the  crop  was  abnndBnt- 

trees  are  still  young,  hardly  any  of  them  having 

yet  fully  covered  the  allotted  area  of  wall  space,  yet  most 
of  the  palmette  verrieis  on  west  and  north  aspects  had  good 
crops,  and  the  diagonal  cordons  upon  au  east  wall  were  with 
few  exceptLODB  crowded  with  fruit.  The  wall  of  palmette 
veiriers  is  a  floe  sight,  for  the  trees  are  of  uniform  size  and 
form,  the  lower  branches  are  fast  approaching  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  the  spurs  are  yearly  becoming  more  fruitful.  Yet 
(he  cordons  are  much  preferable,  beginning  to  bear  fruit  eo 
soon  after  planting,  that  much  of  it  has  freqaently  to  be 
picked  oS  for  the  first  year  or  two  to  avoid  damage  to  the 
trees.  They  are  easier  to  manage  and  may  be  planted  against 
any  space  of  wall  or  building,  even  one  or  two  trees  being 
useful,  for  a  single  cordon  when  fully  grown  will  afford  several 
dishes  of  fruit,  and  it  only  requires  a  strip  of  wall  18  inches 
wide.  If  you  can  afford  space  for  a  dozen  or  two  you  have 
only  to  make  as  many  marks  as  yon  have  trees,  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  wall  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  18  inches  apart, 
then  prepare  the  soil,  plant  the  trees — one  to  each  mark,  up 
which  yon  must  train  the  stem.  Can  anything  be  more  simple  ? 
I  can  add  that  certainly  nothing  can  be  more  useful.  There 
stand  the  hage  pyramidB,  each  of  them  large  enough  to  bear 
a  bushel  of  fruit,  and  yet  the  crop  is  lost  year  after  year, 
while  the  little  cordons  upon  a  wall  facing  due  east  go  steadily 
on  year  by  year  bearing  frnit,  which  becomes  finer  and  more 
abundant  as  the  trees  gain  size.  Many  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
hour  have  I  spent  this  year  along  this  wall  of  sixty  cordons ; 
nor  did  the  pleasure  end  with  the  gathering  of  the  fruit,  for 
subsequently  in  the  frnit  room  its  time  of  ripening,  compara- 
tive value  when  ripe,  and  keeping  properties  have  oil  been 
watched  and  noticed,  and  the  season  is  now  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  enable  me  to  submit  a  list  of  some  of  them  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  yonr  readers.  First  come  the 
amnmer  Pears,  of  which  there  were  four  varieties  ripe  in 
August,  the  first  being 

Suiamer  DoytniU,  better  known  to  many  fniit-growera  as 
Doyenne  d'Ete.    The  first  dish  of  fruit  was  ripe  on  Angnst  the 


3rd,  and  itcoBtJaaed  to  aSord  a  supply  till  the  Idtb.  This  was 
maitaged  by  first  gMbering  the  fruit  at  the  top  of  the  eordon, 
where  it  is  always  ready  first,  and  the  npening  process  con- 
tinues with  giagular  regularity  downwards  to  the  bottom.  The 
frnit  is  small  but  iuudsome  and  highly  oolonred,  sweet  and 
juicy  bat  not  rich. 

CUron  du  drm^*.— This  was  two  days  later  than  Summer 
Doyenn^,  to  which  it  is  very  similar  in  flavour.  Its  larger 
frnit  spoils  quickly,  b«t  I  bad  a  few  dishes  of  it,  which  proved 
very  useful. 

BeairS  Giffard. — This  came  in  time  to  continue  the  supply, 
thefirstdishbeingripeon  August  the  lOth.  Its  very  handsome 
yellow  losy-obeeked  fruit  has  a  fine  flavour,  and  ia  very  jaioy 
and  sweet.  I  valne  it  highly,  regarding  it  as  the  first  really 
good  Pear,  but  like  other  early  varietiea  its  season  is  some- 
what brief,  this  year  lasting  only  twelve  days. 

^urjonei/e.— The  first  dish  of  this  delicious  old  favenrtte 
was  ripe  on  Angnst  the  Slst,  and  the  snpply  continued  for  a 
fortnight 

Smnmtr  Bearri  d'Aremherg. — A  fine  and  abundant  crop,  the 
fiist  of  whieh  was  ready  for  use  on  August  the  30th.  I  find  the 
following  note  of  it  in  my  froit  book,  written  after  tasting  the 
fruit  this  year.  "  Delicious !  very  Juicy,  sweet,  melting,  with  a 
brisk  refreshing  acidity.  A  most  valuable  variety,  forming  an 
admirable  Necession  to  Jargonelle."  There  was  a  gcod  supply 
of  it  for  a  fortnight,  which  may  be  named  as  the  general 
'duration  of  early  Pears. 

Dtiwi  ConUiu. — This  ripened  a  few  days  eariier  than 
Williams'  Bon  ChrStieo.  Its  frnit  is  equally  fine,  and  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  qualities  of  a  first-clsss  Pear.  It  first  bore 
fruit  here  ou  a  pyramid  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  was  so 
good  as  to  induce  me  to  assign  it  a  place  amoogst  the  most 
select  varieties.  The  growth  is  so  robnat  that  it  will  probably 
prove  a  nsefal  hudy  variety  generally. 

Williavu'  Bon  Cfe^Ken.— Not  ripe  till  September  the  12th. 
Frnit  largo  and  excellent.  A  palmette  verrier  on  a  north 
aspect  kept  np  the  supply  of  fruit  till  October. 

Colntar  d'EU. — This  fruited  here  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
and  the  first  dish  of  it  was  read;  for  table  September  the  18th. 
It  has  a  pleasant  mnsky  aroma,  and  is  brisk,  sweet,  and  juicy. 

Beurri  de  VAuomplion. — This  also  fruited  for  the  first  time, 
and  I  wu  much  disappointed  with  it.  The  large  fruit  was 
coarse,  grit^,  tolerably  sweet  and  juicy,  with  very  little  aroma. 
Quite  a  second-rate  variety  in  this  soil. 

Beurri  d'AtaanUt. — Fine  large  handsome  fruit,  stitl  of  a 
pole  green  hue  when  ripe.  Delicions,  very  juicy,  batter7, 
sweet  with  a  pleasant  acidity.  First  dish  ripe  on  September 
the  30th. 

Madame  Trt^ve. — As  remarkable  for  its  large  size,  fine 
form,  and  high  colour,  as  it  is  for  sweetness,  juiciness,  and 
aroma.  It  was  not  ripe  till  the  first  week  in  October,  and  did 
not  keep  good  longer  than  a  week-  This  fmit  was  from  a 
cordon.  Some  other  &nit  off  a  pyramid  was  equally  large,  but 
was  deficient  in  oolour  and  of  so  poor  a  flavour  as  only  to  be 
useful  for  stewing. 

Ooijenni  Botusock. — Very  large  and  remarkably  handsome 
fruit,  which  was  ripe  on  October  the  Ist.  It  was  tolerably 
Bwoetand  juicy,  but  quite  second-rate  ;  nor  was  its  poor  flavour 
peculiar  to  the  yeor,  for  after  fruiting  it  for  several  seasons 
both  against  a  wall  and  out  in  the  open  garden,  I  sm  sorry  to 
record  its  invariable  iuferiorit;. 
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Jersey  Gratioli. — This,  too,  was  ripe  on  October  the  Ist ;  and 
although  decide<<ly  superior  to  Doyenn6  Boussoch  in  flavour,  I 
by  no  means  regard  it  as  an  indispensable  variety. 

Fondante  dAutomne. — Once  more  I  gladly  record  the  in- 
variable excellence  of  this  delicious  Pear.  There  is  none 
equal  to  it  in  its  season,  which  begins  about  the  last  week  in 
September  and  continues  till  the  middle  of  October.  It  is 
tender,  juicy,  extremely  melting,  very  sweet,  and  has  a  rich 
flavour  with  a  delicious  aroma.  It  is  very  hardy  and  prolific, 
bearing  fruit  early,  and  continuing  fruitful. 

Jalousie  de  Fontenay, — Ripe  the  first  week  in  October. 
Pleasantly  sweet  and  juicy,  but  quite  second-rate. 

Comte  de  Lamy, — ^This  forms  an  admirable  succession  to 
Fondante  d'Automne  and  is  equally  good.  The  fruit  is  not 
large,  but  its  sin^lar  richness  well  atones  for  this.  The  first 
dish  of  it  was  npe  on  October  the  15th.  I  have  often  had 
good  crops  of  excellent  fruit  upon  a  pyramid  ;  this  year  only 
the  cordon  had  a  crop. 

Thompson's. — This  was  ripe  on  October  the  14th,  and  con- 
tinued good  for  three  weeks.  It  is  a  most  excellent  Pear, 
remarkably  juicy  and  rich. 

Baronne  de  Mello. — ^The  fruit  was  very  handsome,  quite 
covered  with  an  orange  russet.  It  was  sweet,  juicy,  and  of 
pleasant  flavour,  but  not  rich.  Ripe  the  second  week  in 
October,  and  was  good  till  November. 

DoyennS  du  Cornice, — An  abundant  crop  of  its  fine  large 
fruit  both  upon  a  cordon  and  a  palmette  verrier,  but  there  was 
none  upon  the  pyramids.  It  was  ripe  on  October  the  9th,  and 
was  as  usual  excellent.  It  is  one  of  our  very  best  Pears,  and 
should  never  be  omitted  from  the  choicest  selection. 

Beurre  Super/in. — The  fruit  was  very  large  with  singularly 
long  stalks.  It  was  ripe  the  third  week  in  October,  and  proved 
very  juicy,  sugary,  rich,  and  delicious.  A  fine  Pear  of  great 
excellence. 

Pitmaston  Duchess. — ^The  tempting  description  published  of 
this  Pear  induced  me  to  plant  several  trees  of  it,  but  I  regret 
to  say  it  has  not  answerea  my  expectations.  The  magnificent 
fruit  was  ripe  the  middle  of  October,  but  was  so  acid  as  to  bo 
decidedly  unpalatable. 

Beurri  Bachelier. — Fine  large  fruit  of  pleasant  flavour,  sweet 
but  not  nch.  It  was  ripe  on  November  the  16th.  Fruit  oflE 
the  same  cordon  was  not  ripe  till  February  the  5th  in  1875. 

Napoleon. — Ripe  the  second  week  in  November.  Very  juicy, 
sweet,  and  rich.    An  excellent  Pear 

General  Todtlehen. — A  remarkable  Pear  with  very  large  and 
long  fruit,  some  of  the  stalks,  too,  being  quite  3  inches  long. 
It  was  ripe  early  in  November,  but  I  did  not  taste  it  till 
November  the  15th,  and  to  my  surprise  found  I  was  too  late, 
every  fruit  then  being  overripe  ;  but  one  or  two  still  ret  lined 
much  richness,  and  its  peculiar  perfume  and  the  rosy-tinged 
flesh  proved  it  to  be  the  true  variety. 

Dana's  Hovey.  —  There  was  an  abundant  crop  of  this 
delicious  little  Pear,  which  was  ripe  early  in  November.  Very 
rich,  juicy,  sweet,  and  with  an  agreeable  musky  flavour. 

Passe  Cohnar. — An  excellent  rear  of  delicious  flavour,  very 
juicy,  sweet,  and  rich.  A  fine  crop  of  it,  ripe  the  second  week 
in  November,  and  keeping  well. 

Beurri  Diel. — Ripe  early  in  November,  of  fine  flavour  but 
not  very  juicy.    A  useful  old  variety,  very  prolific. 

Huyshe's  Victoria. — Handsome  fruit,  bright  yellow  dotted 
with  ru88<^t  spots,  and  of  a  dark  red  on  the  exposed  side.  Ripe 
mid-November  ;  very  juicy  and  buttery,  but  a  little  deficient  in 
sugar  this  year.    A  useful  Pear  and  good  cropper. 

Alexandre  LamhrS  — Ripe  early  in  November,  of  fine  flavour, 
but  not  juicy.    An  inferior  variety. 

Alexandre  Bivort. — Handsome  fruit  of  medium  size,  very 
rich,  sweet,  with  a  brisk  but  delicious  acidulous  flavour,  and  so 
juicy  that  the  juice  drops  from  it  as  it  is  cut  or  eaten.  An 
excellent  Pear,  ripe  the  middle  of  November,  and  keeps  good 
for  a  long  time. 

Mar^chal  de  Cour. — Ripe  on  November  the  16th.  Fruit 
very  large,  long,  and  hanasome.  Most  delicious,  juicy,  aro- 
matic, and  rich.  A  grand  Pear,  with  what  is  justly  termed  a 
sprightly  flavour. 

Ehnile  d'Heyst. — A  delicious  Pear,  very  rich,  juicy,  sweet, 
and  highly  perfumed.     The  first  dish  of  an  abundant  crop 


of  its  very  handsome  fruit  was  ripe  the  second  week  in 
November. 

Beui^  d'Aremberg. — ^This  is  another  of  our  best  winter 
Pears,  which  this  year  was  ripe  by  the  middle  of  November. 
The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  it  keeps  well,  and  is  very  juicy 
and  richly  flavoured. 

Deux  Sceurs. — The  long  large  fruit  is  not  handsome,  but  it 
is  very  good,  of  fine  flavour,  melting  and  buttery,  and  very 
sweet.  It  was  ripe  on  November  the  15th,  and  was  only  gooa 
for  a  fortnight. 

Josephine  de  Malines. —  This  had  moderately  large  fruit, 
which  was  ripe  in  the  second  week  of  November.  It  has  a 
delicious  delicate  flavour,  and  what  Dr.  Hogg  has  aptly  termed 
a  "  high  rose-water  aroma."  Its  yellow  flesh  tinged  with  red 
also  helps  to  render  it  a  distinct  Pear  easy  of  recognition. 

Gl(m  Morgeau, — I  tasted  the  first  fruit  of  this  on  November 
29th.  It  was  then  so  far  ripe  as  to  yield  to  pressure,  but  would 
evidently  be  better  if  kept  for  another  week  or  two.  The 
flavour  was  brisk  and  pleasingly  acidulous  yet  rich,  and  it  was 
very  juicy.  A  most  valuable  Pear,  whicn  has  come  slowly 
into  fruiting,  but  its  numerous  blossom  buds  give  pleasing 
promise  of  an  abundant  crop  next  season. 

The  foregoing  brief  descriptive  notes  may  be  taken  as  a  safe 
guide  for  light  soils.  Expenenced  pomologists  will  doubtless 
observe  the  remarkable  earliness  of  many  Pears  that  is  so 
peculiar  this  year.  It  is  not  merely  a  difEerence  of  days  but 
of  weeks  and  months.  I  cannot  account  for  it,  and  can  only 
regret  that  so  many  of  the  best  Pears  are  ripe  at  the  same 
time  instead  of  following  in  succession  as  in  ordinary  seasons. 
The  list  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  containing  the  only 
good  varieties,  although  it  contains  so  many  that  I  at  any  rate 
have  no  reason  to  agree  with  those  who  assert  that  we  have 
very  few  really  good  Pears.  Several  well-tried  favourites  bad 
no  fruit  this  year,  others  are  not  yet  ripe  and  were  therefore 
left  out ;  but  I  may  usefully  add  the  names  of  such  excellent 
varieties  as  Comte  de  Flandre,  Millot  de  Nancy,  Jewess,  Besi 
Vaet,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Winter  Nelis,  Nouvelle  Fulvie, 
Duchesse  d'Orleans,  Knight's  Monarch,  Urbaniste,  Red  Doyenn^, 
Doyenne  Defais,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Madame  Millet, 
Easter  Beurri,  and  Beurri  Clairgeau,  which  last  as  usual  had 
an  abundant  crop  of  large  fruit  brilliantly  coloured,  and  so 
good  in  flavour  as  to  cause  it  to  be  highly  valued.  Let  not 
my  addendum  be  regarded  as  unreliable.  I  have  repeatedly 
fruited  all  of  them,  and  not  one  is  lightly  recommended.  To 
owners  of  small  gardens  requiring  a  select  dozen  I  may  name 
Beurri  Giffard,  Summer  Beurri  d'Aremberg,  Desire  Comdlis, 
Fondante  d'Automne,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Dana's  Hovey,  Passe  Colmar,  Alexandre  Bivort,  Glou  Mor- 
ccau,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Madame  Millet. — Edwabd 

LUCKHURST. 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  (SPECIOSUM). 

Much  has  lately  been  published  about  Liliums  and  their  being 
grown  out  of  doors  with  success,  as  if  it  were  a  new  dlacoverj. 
I  remember  gardens,  one  especially,  where  in  1844  to  1848  the 
varieties  of  this  species  were  grown  in  the  borders  in  masses  of  a 
dos^n  bulbs  together,  and  also  in  rows  in  the  kitdien  garden.  At 
that  time,  as  old  gardeners  will  remember,  bulbs  were  in  great 
demand.  Who  that  has  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  going  round  the 
late  Mr.  Groom's  garden  at  Clapham  can  forget  the  appearance 
of  his  show  house  in  the  early  autunm  with  Liliums,  or  the  large 
bed  planted  with  them  in  his  garden  ?  Large  numbers  of  fine  bulbs 
whicn  were  not  required  by  Mr.  Groom  used  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a  well-known  florist  of  that  day,  and  the  way  they  were 
managed  was  as  follows. 

In  order  to  increase  the  stock  numbers  of  scales  were  carefully 
taken  off  the  outsides  of  the  bulbs,  but  not  to  reduoe  them  too 
severely ;  these  scales  were  planted  in  a  prepared  bed  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  The  soil  was  removed  a  foot  deep,  and  the  trench  thus 
made  was  about  three-fourths  filled  with  a  compost  of  ordinary 
peat,  decomposed  cow  dung,  leaf  soil,  and  sharp  sand  well  mixed. 
On  this  a  thin  layer  of  silver  sand  was  spread,  and  the  Lily  scales 
were  inserted  upright  covered  with  2  or  3  inches  of  soil,  and  a 
temporary  frame  was  placed  over  them  to  throw  the  wet  during 
the  winter.  This  was  removed  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  following 
October  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulbs  of  various  sizes  were  carefully 
taken  out  and  afterwards  planted  in  rows.  The  largest  and 
plumpest  of  the  bulbs,  which  had  been  deprived  of  their  scales, 
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were  placed  in  a  wheelbarrow  and  taken  to  the  flower  borders. 
When  the  bead  gardener  had  marked  oat  the  situations  a  man 
followed  and  dng  a  deep  hole,  in  which  was  thrown  a  shovelful  or 
two  of  old  partly  decomposed  cow  manure  which  was  mixed  with 
the  soil,  then  followed  a  few  shovelfuls  of  the  compost  above 
mentioned,  and  on  this  the  bulbs  were  planted,  then  more  compost, 
and  finally  the  ordinary  soil.  A  label  was  placed  to  each  clump. 
The  small  bulbs  were  next  attended  to.  A  trench  was  made  as 
for  Celery,  manure  was  dug  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  the 
compost  was  wheeled  into  the  trench  upon  the  manure,  and  the 
bulbs^  planted  in  rows.  I  have  frequently  planted  small  bulbs 
the  size  of  walnuts,  and  taken  them  up  in  October  as  large  as 
a  cricket  ball  and  almost  as  solid.  The  past  season  a  friend  of 
mine  has  been  trying  a  similar  practice  with  L.  auratum ;  he 
was  successful,  and  says  he  had  one  or  two  bulbs  as  large  as  a 
quart  jug.  He  also  mentioned  having  two  varieties  of  L.  auratum  ; 
one  blooms  five  weeks  before  the  other,  is  dwarfer,  and  not  so  good 
as  the  later  one. 

I  have  often  heard  of  late  years  that  the  white  L.  lancifolium 
or  L.  speciosum  album  is  gradually  dying  out.  I  am  now  able 
to  say  something  on  the  point.  Old  gardeners  who  recollect 
the  handsome  Liliums  grown  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  in  pots 
10  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  the  plants  being  5  or  G  feet  high  and 
bearing  twenty  or  thirty  large  blooms,  will  be  able  to  understand 
how  pleasing  it  was  to  me  to  see  plants  of  the  rarieties  album, 
rubrum,  and  punctatum  in  such  pots  in  the  garden  of  Sir  Bum- 
phrey  Trafford,  Trafford  Park,  some  plants  with  thirty  to  forty 
nowers,  and  one  specimen  of  L.  lancifoiium  album  had  fifty  blooms. 
I  had  not  seen  Liliums  grown  so  well  for  a  very  long  time.  I 
believe  much  harm  is  done  by  spring  planting  and  by  keeping 
the  bulbs  too  long  out  of  the  ground.  Another  cause  of  injury  is 
stowing  the  pots  away  anywhere  when  the  plants  have  flowered 
until  next  February  or  March ;  the  soil  is  then  shaken  from  the 
bulbs,  and  as  fresh  fibres  have  been  produced  they  are  broken  in 
the  operation.  Is  it  surprising  that  under  such  treatment  the 
constitution  of  the  plant  is  ruined  ?  If  you  desire  to  have  good 
bulbs  and  good  blooms  pot  or  plant  the  Liliums  from  the  end  of 
October  to  the  end  of  l^ovember  at  the  latest,  and  if  manure  is 
employed  let  it  be  placed  deeply,  so  that  it  is  not  in  contact  with 
the  bulb.— N.  L  D.     

NOTES  ON  HARDY  FRUITS. 

I  AM  glad  that  '*A.  M.  B."  intends  to  give  the  Apple  called 
Stirling  Castle  a  trial.  I  am  sure  it  will  give  satisfaction.  I  have 
this  year  added  three  fresh  Apples  on  trial  to  my  stock — namely, 
Yorkshire  Beauty,  Grolden  Noble,  and  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling. 
The  object  of  my  experiments  in  hardy  fruits  is  to  find  those 
▼arieties  which  combine  beauty  and  utility.  I  mean  by  the  former, 
beauty  of  shape  if  not  of  colour ;  and  by  utility  I  mean  size  as  well  as 
good  fle^,  good  keeping,  good  eating,  or  good  cooking  qualities. 

One  thing  let  me  particularly  impress  on  planters  just  at  this 
time  in  regard  to  pyramids :  Do  not  plant  deeply  ;  do  not  plant 
your  tree  so  low  as  to  corer  with  earth  the  part  where  the  tree  is 
grafted.  If  you  do  in  the  case  of  Pears  this  result  will  follow — 
the  Pear  stem  will  send  out  roots,  your  tree  will  grow  fast  and 
be  perfectly  barren  for  years  ;  it  will  then  be,  *'  Plant  Pears,  plant 
for  your  heirs."  The  whole  idea  of  a  pyramid  will  be  upset :  the 
lower  branches  will  die,  bat  a  huge  g^vrth  will  take  place  high  up, 
and  instead  of  a  pyramid  you  will  have  a  tall  tree,  in  faot  a  stan- 
dard— just  what,  if  you  delight  in  pyramids,  yon  do  not  want. 
Another  hint :  Be  sure  and  do  not  allow  your  man  to  cut  off  any 
of  the  lower  branches.  They  all  wish  to  do  it — all  of  a  less  high 
caste  as  gardeners,  in  order  to  work  under  the  tree  better.  This 
working  under  it,  by  the  way,  is  just  what  is  not  wanted.  Let  the 
soil  be  only  turned  over  a  few  inches  deep,  so  that  no  root  is  dis- 
turbed, or,  worse,  dug  up.  If  it  be,  then  down  go  the  roots  into  the 
bad  soil  below,  and  your  hopes  will  be  fmstrat^.  Also  beware  lest 
your  man  dig  up  the  roots  between  the  Raspberry  canes.  I  have 
seen  in  former  years  barrowf  nls  of  roots  dug  out  and  removed,  and 
the  fruit  deplorably  injured.  A  hoe  is  aU  that  is  necessary  to 
work  between  the  rows.  These  may  seem  homely  hints ;  and 
some,  perhaps  many,  readers  will  say,  *'  We  knew  all  this  before." 
Granted ;  but  some  may  not,  and  on  homely  hints  being  taken 
success  in  gardening  depends.  I  have  after  long  trial  given  up 
growing  Plums  as  pyramids.  I  hare  watched  several  gardens, 
some  near  London,  others  in  my  own  district,  and  find  the  result 
the  same— no  crop,  only  at  best  a  sprinkling.  I  train  my  Plums 
to  walls,  or,  lacking  room,  giye  them  to  friends  who  have  room. 

Wi^  Apples  I  consider  myself  yery  fairly  successful,  and  indeed 
we  need  great  success  if  we  are  to  compete  with  any  chanoe 
against  the  Americans.  Only  recently  I  was  in  Bath  and  sought 
out  a  large  fruit  shop  and  b^an  talkhig  to  its  proprietor.  I  said, 
"  Yon  have  fine  Apples  there. '    He  replied,  "  Oh,  yes  1  Americanf . 


They  call  them  Red  Baldwins.  Wc  cannot  get  English  Apples 
people  like  so  well."  The  same  thing  I  observed  in  a  Wiltshire 
town  recently.  What  we  ought  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  grow  varie- 
ties of  Apples  which  arc  large  and  hnndsome  and  of  good  flavour, 
or  we  shall  be  beaten  out  of  the  market.  One  or  two  remarks 
about  American  Apples :  They  will  not  grow  in  this  country  so 
fine  as  in  America.  Then  I  have  never  lasted  any  of  the  tinned 
American  Apples  which  have  a  fine  or  even  decided  flavour. 
The  fruit  looks  well  in  tarts,  but  it  is  tasteless ;  no  real  good 
flavour,  not  to  be  compared  with  our  English  varieties.  If  we 
grow  abundantly — ^yes,  and  superabundantly — fine-coloure<l,  lar^e- 
sized,  good-keeping,  and  good  travelling  Apples,  we  shall  be  able 
to  hold  our  own.  Plant  each  year  some  fresh  trees  of  varieties 
you  have  tried  yourself  or  know  others  have  tried  and  approved. 
There  are  thousands  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees  which  are  only  fit  for 
firewood — lichen-covered,  miserable,  old  trees,  which  are  allowed 
to  remain  because  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  they  produced  "  such 
fine  fruit  and  such  a  lot  of  it." 

One  other  hint.  I  grow  nothing  but  pyramids,  but  I  grow  them 
naturally.  I  neither  summer-prune  nor  winter-prune.  As  they 
come  from  the  nursery  in  proper  form  so  they  grow  on.  If  a 
branch  grows  across  I  remove  it ;  that  is  about  all  I  do.  The 
result  is  that  the  trees  keep  thin,  and  sun  and  air  penetrate  through 
them  always  ;  hence  also  fruiting  spurs  gradually  but  surely  form. 
I  have  well-grown  trees  natural-shaped  and  thin,  not  stunted 
thickets,  barren  of  all  things  except  constantly  increasing  sticks 
fit  only  for  stakes  for  flowers  in  pots. 

One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  I  was  obliged,  from  liability 
to  take  cold,  to  give  up  keeping  fancy  Pigeons.  I  dared  not  go 
all  weathers  into  a  draughty  Pigeon  loft.  The  doctor  shook  his 
head  and  said  **  No  "  so  decidedly  that  appeal  there  was  none, 
and  to  be  a  Pigeon  fancier  and  not  constantly  be  among  your 
pets  is  miserable  work.  I  then  turned  as  a  hobby  to  hardy  fruit 
culture,  and  now  for  scTcral  years  I  have  found  it  most  interest- 
ing, and  heartily  recommend  it  to  those  situated  like  myself. — 
— Wiltshire  Rector. 

P.S. — When  you  plant  a  tree  I  do  not  recommend  placing  long 
litter  at  once  over  its  roots,  as  I  think  in  mild  rainy  weather — 
and  planting  weather  must  be  mild — it  creates  too  much  damp 
for  the  good  of  the  said  roots.  However,  have  some  near  each 
tree  to  put  on  when  hard  weather  comes,  and  again  remove  it 
when  soft  wet  weather  returns.  By  this  means  you  benefit  the 
tree,  and  you  catch  an  enormous  number  of  slugs,  for  in  frosty 
weather  they  crawl  under  the  litter  for  warmth,  and  on  raising  it 
you  will  find  them  on  the  grou&d.  I  have  this  day  caught  more 
than  a  dozen  under  some  of  my  trees,  where  they  had  fecured 
themselves,  as  they  thought,  a  snug  and  warm  berth  for  the 
winter. — W.  R. 

THE  BLACKWOOD  TREE  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

This  very  handsome  and  valuable  tree,  Acacia  Melanoxylon, 
cannot  be  well  known  in  Britain,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
Johnson's  *'  Gardener's  Dictionary."  A  plant  of  it  grew  for 
about  a  dozen  years  in  the  garden  of  Cromla,  Corrie,  Isle  of 
Arran  ;  but  the  situation  was  unfavourable,  the  ground  being 
very  wet.  It  was  at  length  transplanted,  but  died.  In  the  month 
of  September  last  year  a  friend  presented  me  with  a  fine  young 
plant,  which  I  placed  in  the  same  garden  in  Arran.  Last  winter 
was  the  most  fatal  to  shrubs  that  I  have  known,  but  the  Acacia 
was  uninjured.  This  year  the  same  friend  has  g^ven  me  another 
plant  of  this  noble  tree,  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  plant  in 
one  of  the  best  situations  at  Brodick,  Arran.  As  it  is  of  very 
rapid  growth,  it  and  the  one  at  Corrie  will  soon  become  a  tall  and 
very  ornamental  tree. 

The  following  note  regarding  it  from  a  report  by  Baron  Ferdi- 
nand Von  Mueller,  F.B.8.,  kindly  sent  by  him  to  me,  will  interest : — 
"  The  bark  of  this  highly  valuable  timber  tree  has  generally  gone 
to  waste,  after  from  the  logs  the  splendid  wood  was  obtained. 
The  bark  is,  however,  very  rich  in  tannic  acid,  and  ought  not  to 
be  left  unutilised,  although  no  Blackwood  Trees  should  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  their  bark  alone." 

The  fine  Ferns  Dicksonia  antarctica  and  D.  squarrosa,  though 
as  usual  unprotected  last  winter,  are  in  their  wonted  health. 

The  beautiful  Qum  Tree  beside  them,  also  never  injured  by 
frost  in  Arran  or  at  Roseneath,  Qare  Loch,  is,  I  believe.  Eucalyp- 
tus amyg^alina,  as  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  plants  of  this 
species  raised  by  me  from  a  packet  of  named  seed  which,  along 
with  nineteen  others,  I  received  from  Baron  Von  Mueller.  There 
is  a  tree  of  this  species  in  Victoria  450  feet  in  height  Will  it 
ever  attain  to  this  height  in  Arran  ?— David  Lakdbborduqh. 

Hollow  Oelsbt. — ^This  year  I  have  about  seven  hundred 
Celery  plants  and  out  of  this  number  I  have  no  Imore  thazi  two 
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docen  sound  heads.  Some  writers  saj  orer-feeding  with  liquid 
manure  and  a  check  to  growth  when  the  plants  are  young  will 
otnse  the  stems  to  be  hollow,  or  allowing  the  plants  to  remain  in 
the  beds  too  long  before  planting  them  in  their  permanent  place. 
My  plants  were  neither  fed  with  liquid  manore  nor  checked 
when  young.  I  have  some  planted  with  plenty  of  manure  in  the 
trenches  and  others  without  any,  and  I  mid  all  the  produce  is  in 
the  same  state.  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  gardeners  who  haTO 
been  in  the  same  fix,  I  shall  be  glad  if  they  will  giye  me  their 
opinion  on  the  subject  and  suggest  a  remedy. — F.  T. 


FORCING  STRAWBERRIES. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  have  been  preparing  Strawberry 
plants  for  forcing  will  now  have  them  in  a  dormant  state,  and 
will  be  probably  contem  plating  placing  a  few  in  ^eir  forcing 
quarters.  If  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  haye  them  in  ^ 
a  particular  time  I  would  advise  delaying  placing  them  in 
heat  as  long  as  possible,  as  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  starting 
the  plants  into  growth  very  early.  I  have  started  numbers  in 
December,  and  others  not  until  the  end  of  Janaary,  and  by  the 
end  of  March  the  latter  were  as  early  as  the  former,  and  certainly 
superior  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  Many  of  the 
flower  shoots  which  readily  commence  growth  in  February  and 
March,  scarcely  move  in  DeNcember  and  January.  December  must 
certainly  be  regarded  as  a  precarious  time  to  begin  Strawberry 
forcing  ;  January,  especially  about  the  end,  is  better,  and  later  is 
better  still.  However,  as  many  growers  cannot  s^ect  their  own 
time,  the  best  roust  be  made  of  them  at  all  seasons.  Before 
placing  the  plants  in  heat  it  is  of  little  consec^enoe  how  mnch 
cold  and  bad  weather  they  are  exposed  to  so  long  as  frost  does 
not  break  the  pots.  Except  to  guard  against  this  I  never  protect 
any  of  my  Strawberry  plants  in  winter,  and  the  crop  which  I 
have  obtained  from  them  afterwards  has  never  led  me  to  suppose 
that  this  treatment  is  wrong.  As  each  batch  is^  taken  in  to  force, 
the  dead  leaves  are  removed  from  the  crowns,  the  surface  soil 
is  cleaned  and  the  pots  washed.  I  never  plunge  the  pots  in 
bottom  heat,  and  I  find  the  plants  grow  perfectly  well  without 
this  assistance.  At  first  they  are  placed  anywhere  about  the 
floor  of  a  house  where  the  t^nperature  averages  about  55° ;  and 
after  they  have  been  a  week  or  two  thwO)  and  when  they  have 
commenced  growing,  they  are  shifted  as  much,  into  the  light  as 
possible,  and  in  a  slightly  higher  temperature.  As  soon  as  the 
flower  buds  appear  65°  is  not  too  much  heat  for  them^  and  it 
should  not  aveittge  more  than  this  throughout  idl  their  growth. 
I  never  employ  saucers  or  turves  beneath  the  pots,  but  from  the 
time  the  plants  come  into  bloom  until  the  fruit  is  gathered  they 
are  watered  twice  daily,  and  insects  or  mildew  rarely  trouble 
them. 

In  growing  Strawberries  in  pots  much  depends  on  the  supply 
of  water.  If  the  soil  and  roots  are  kept  moderately  moist  at  au 
times  success  will  be  certain.  As  the  blooms  open  and  the  fruit 
swell  liquid  manure  is  given  every  other  day,  but  apart  from  this 
they  are  treated  similarly  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  and  before 
it  was  formed.  I  never  dry-off  the  plants,  withhold  water  in  the 
slightest,  or  increase  the  ventilation  greatly  to  gain  more  flavour, 
as  this  would  be  sure  to  check  the  later  fruit.  Aphides  are  some- 
times troublesome.  For  these  and  other  insects  the  plants  should 
be  carefully  examined  before  the  blooms  open,  as  they  cannot  be 
destroyed  readily  afterwards  without  injury  to  the  flowers.  A 
thorough  syringing  is  one  of  the  best  modes  of  deaning  the 
plants,  and  this  should  be  given  before  the  flowers  open,  and 
again  immediately  after  the  fruit  has  formed.  During  the  time 
the  flowers  are  open  it  is  an  advantage  to  brush  them  over  gently 
with  a  feather  or  soft  hair  brush  to  spread  the  pollen,  and  they 
should  not  be  exposed  to  cold  winds  at  this  time,  or  many  de- 
formed fruits  will  be  the  result  As  soon  as  the  fruit  has  formed 
the  smallest  should  be  removed,  leaving  only  about  twenty-four 
of  the  best-formed  and  most  prominent.  I  have  allowed  many 
more  than  this  number  to  remain  on  sometimesi  and  they  swelled 
very  well,  but  a  regular  crop  all  through  of  twenty-four  fruits 
to  a  pot  is  profitable.  Those  who  force  raousands  of  plants  may 
take  in  hundreds  at  a  time,  and  those  who  only  grow  hundreds 
may  find  a  few  dozens  enough  to  introduce  to  heat  at  intervals 
according  to  the  demand.— A  Kitchbn  Oabobiter. 


The  Weatheb  nr  Ibblakd.— The  wiatfaer  bcie  for  some  tioM 
past  has  been  extremely  mild  for  the  time  of  the  year.  The  da^s 
nave  been  so  genial  as  to  remind  us  of  the  montha  of  April  or 
May.  For  ten  days  the  mereuty  of  ray  euideer  thermometer  never 
UAi  below  46°  night  or  day,  and  more  geoendly,  a»  at  present,  it 
stood  at  56<>  Fahr.     Outdoor  ChiysaathenMnnsi  deoble  Daisi8B» 


Wallflowers,  Anemones,  Crocuses,  Stocks,  and  Pansies,  are  still 
bright  and  cheerful ;  and  the  spring  flowers  are  making  great 
progress,  that  will  be  disastrous  if  severe  weather  comes  by-and-by. 
The  same  is  true  of  grass  and  the  early  bods  on  decidnoos  shmbs 
and  fruit  trees. — W.  J.  M.,  ClonmeL 


OXFORD  BOTANIC  GARDEN.— No.  3. 

KTHPHJEA8. 

Haviko  briefly  referred  to  the  chief  interesting  portions  of  the 
history  connected  with  this  Garden,  a  similarly  cursory  descnptlon 
of  the  most  remarkable  plants  in  the  collection  will  indicate  how 
well  the  various  divisions  of  the  vegetable  world  are  represented. 
As  will  have  been  gathered  from  preceding  remarks,  the  garden  is 
not  extensive,  neither  is  the  accommodation  for  plants  under 
glass  very  great,  and  it  is  surprising  that  so  large  a  number  of 
species  can  be  maintained  in  such  satisfactory  condition  as  that 
which  marks  the  majority.  About  ten  houses  are  devoted  to 
tropical  and  other  plants  requiring  such  protection  ;  most  are  of 
moderate  size,  and  some  are  rather  old,  so  that  the  succettful 
treatment  of  their  occupants  is  by  no  means  easy.  A  new  and 
commodious  range  of  houses  would  enable  the  collection  to  be 
considerably  increased  and  improved,  and  add  much  to  the 
renown  of  the  Garden,  for  many  visitors  are  greatly  disappointed 
in  the  appearance  of  the  present  structures.  Herbaceous  and 
hardy  plants  are  well  represented,  some  being  arranged  in  their 
natural  orders,  and  others  according  to  the  Linnean  system,  while 
against  the  walls  are  many  rare  and  curious  trees  and  shrubs 
too  numerous  to  particularise. 

The  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  has  long  been  noted  for  its  col- 
lection of  tropical  aquatic  plants,  and  consequently  it  was  the 
house  devoted  to  them  that  I  was  most  desirous  of  visiting,  and 
to  which  I  first  directed  my  attention.  Although  I  am  familiar 
with  the  beauty  of  such  plants,  I  was  totally  unprepared  for  the 
magnificent  display  of  those  most  charming  of  aquatics,  the 
Nymphasas,  which  there  greeted  me.  A  laige  tank  of  oblong 
form  was  occupied  with  all  the  best  forms  of  the  genus,  the 
majority  in  fiower  rendering  the  surface  of  the  water  bright  with 
diverse  shades  of  blue  and  rose,  relieved  by  a  few  white  blooma 
and  the  rich  green  elegant  foliage.  The  fiowers  were  very 
numerous,  most  of  them  emitting  a  powerful  and  agreeable 
fragrance,  the  general  effect  being  heightened  by  the  arrangement 
of  tall  graceful  plants  around  &e  margins  of  the  tank.  This 
house  is  incomparably  the  most  attractive  in  the  Garden,  and 
tboee  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  see  it  at  sndi  a  favourable 
time  as  I  did  will  not  readily  forget  it  There  are,  perhaps, 
comparatively  few  private  gardens  in  Great  Britain  whoe 
adequate  acconnBodation  can  be  provided  for  Nympfaieas  in 
large  numbers,  bnt  there  are  many  in  which  some  may  be  ad- 
vantageously grown  either  in  a  specially  prqwred  heated  tank 
or  in  large  sludlow  tubs.  A  regular  ten^ienitare  between  75° 
and  80^  both  in  the  water  and  the  atmosphere,  good  turfy  loam 
with  a  small  proportioin  of  well-decayed  and  dned  cow  mannse 
suit  the  majori^,  attention  only  being  needed  to  avoid  planting 
too  deeply  beneath  the  surface  of  tie  water.  Free  expoanre 
to  light  is  also  an  essential  condition,  without  which  they  make 
slow  and  tmsatisfactory  progress,  a  moderately  low  house  being 
better  adapted  to  their  requirements  than  a  lofty  one.  ThiSt  of 
course,  particularly  applies  to  the  tropical  forms  which  inhabit 
the  lakes  or  rivers  of  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  Egypt,  wheve 
they  are  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  a  vertical  sun.  Bui 
during  veiy  hot  weather  in  this  country  a  little  shade  is  found 
beneficial  for  the  majority,  drflEerences  being  obsorable  in  the 
amoont  of  direct  sun  heat  the  various  forms  mH  eiidttra,8<nne  pre- 
ferring a  constantly  slightly  shaded  peeitiott. 

It  is  worthy  of  remaricihat  the  Nc^h  Annerican  Nymphsoas  and 
others  from  similar  climates  also  succeed  admirably  in  the  warm 
house,  though  they  grow  freely  in  tanks  outside  during  tin 
smnmer.  Noticeable  in  this  respect  are  N^  odonta  and  its  raMty 
minor^  both  natives  of  North  America,  and  resembling  our  nracb- 
adsired  hasdy  N.  alba  in  form  and  colour,  ponessing  conmlerable 
fragraBee ;  the  varie^  ohiefly  differing  fiom  the  type  in  siae. 
Both  these  were  growmg  luxuriantly  and  flowering  abvndantly  in 
the  Oxford  tropical  tank,  their  charming  white  flowers  being  inter- 
speiaed  amoog^  the  brighter  shades  of  bte  and  rosew  Tfaeraie 
weii  worth  inoludiag  in  any  cotteotioar  either  for  grtwing  indoeis 
oroctl  N.  nitlda  was  in  similaily  good  condition;  it  is  a  6iteria& 
form  bearing  widte  floiwers,  and  l&e  tboee  already  menlioiwd  it 
can  be  grown  in  cool  quartsie  out  of  d<fon,  B«t  by  far  the  most 
interesting  of  these  hardy  Water  Lilies  is  the  dimJaotive  and 
aptly  named  N.  pygmsM,  of  whidi  a  leaf  and  two  flowers  ave 
represented  in  the  engra^ag  (fig.  96).  They  are  shown 
abovtthevvenigeaiEe,  bat  in  a  wannhMn^asiit  i«  grewa  at 
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canDtry  about  tho  commencement  of  the  present  centurj  from 
Cbina,  where  it  has  long  been  in  oultiration.  Althongb  the  pluit 
bu  thas  been  la  Eaglisb  gardens  for  neaj'17  eight7  years  it  is  atill 
ooraparatiTely  scArce,  a  fact  which  is  tbe  more  to  be  regretled  aa 
ft  ia  BO  wclladapted  forgrowing  in  small  Unka  in  cool  bouses.  Tbe 
Qdwctb  arc  pore  wbitc,  and  the  leaves  a  rich  green  tint — a  pretlj 
contiaat ;  and  were  it  possible  to  obtain  some  forms  with  blue  or 
Toae-coloured  flowers  tbey  would  be  Tory  welcome  additions. 
Those  who  haveUiemeaaaaDd  opportaoily  of  acting  Qpon  it  would 
do  well  to  coneideT  the  snggeition  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Buibidge  iQ  his 
woik  on  the  "Improvement  of  CultiTated  Plants."  He  rematkB 
that  "if  N.  pygmsea  were  fertilised  with  pollen  from  N.  rosea, 
N.  dcrulea,  or  othertpecies,  araceof  elegant  miniatnreNjmphzaaB 
might  be  the  result,  which  is  certaioly  within  the  bounds  of 
probability,  as  some  vtij  satisfKCtaiy  reeoUa  hara  already  been 
obtained  In  Uie  genua  by  hybridising. 

The  really  tropical  and  heatrloring  Water  Lilies  now  claim  our 
attenlloD,  and  these  form  the  greater  part  of  tbe  collection  uuder 
notice.     One  of  the  moet  handsome  at  the  time  of  my  Tidt  was 


Fig.  W,— Jtymphi™  pj-gmm. 

N.  DeroaiauU, »  dwnaiBg  hybrid  that  «rlginKted  «t  Cbatnnjrtli 
•boot  thirty  tmh  ai^  It  was  obtained  by  crowing  N.  nbra 
witil  N.  dentata  orN.  Lotus,  and  is  unqaeatlnabl;  a  gnat  ixa- 
pravMBeat  opoD' both  pa>eBt4.  It  bears  Teiy  large  riota  eriouon 
ifewers  wUek  pMd>ced  daring  tlie  greater  part  of  the  year— a 
qnality  that  is  not  posseeaed  by  many  ot  the  genus,  while  It  ia 
ranaukable  tor  tke  T^onr  of  its  growth.  Alt(^tb«r  N.  Deioni- 
ouia  is  one  otitti  moat  atttactiTe  Water  Lilies  known.  N.  Lotos 
Is  tbe  Egyptian  Wkite  Lotos  Uwt  grows  In  the  Rf  Ter  Nile,  and  ot 
which  N.  ednlis,  N.  rubra,  N.  dentata  and  otfaerB  fonad  in  India 
are  considered  by  some  botanists  as  merely  varieties.  The  typical 
form  has  flowers  of  moderate  size,  white  tinged  with  pink.  Tbe 
toberaand  seeds  of  N.  ednlis  and  some  otben  are  employad  as 
food  by  the  natives  of  the  countries  wberc  they  abound.  Another 
of  the  Egyptian  Lotuses  is  K.  aenlea  or  oyanea,  and  this  was 
flowering  very  fr«ely,  the  ooloar  being  a  very  delicate  blue  tint. 
The  flowers  alBOpOMBH  a  mostjgreeablefMgrance— an  additltsmi 
recoauoendatMO  of  occuiderable  valae.  N.  micraniha  is  con- 
Bideted«8.a  variety  of  that  speeiea;  it  is  very  pretty,  bot  is 
deflctent  in  aolaar  ud  it  chiefly  remarkable  for  tbe  bods  bome  od 
theleavea,  wlich  somewhat  resemble  the  bulbils  of  Liliamsor  the 
plantUts  prodooed.  on  the  fnnds  of  tone  Ferns  as  Aey  wpante 


from  the  parent  and  become  new  plants,  N.  scotifolia  is  similar 
to  'S.  cierulea,  its  fidiage  being  especially  fins.  The  bright  roae- 
colonred  S.  rubra  has  been  incidentally  referred  to ;  and  of  all  the 
other  forms  grown  at  Oxford  I  can  only  note  one  more — oamely, 

N.  gigantea,  which  represents  the  genos  in  Australia.  This  band- 
some  species  has  very  large  rich  blue  flowera  that  are  freely 
prodnced,  and  the  plant  is  marked  by  its  vigorous  babit.  ft 
ahoald  be  grown  wherever  sufficient  space  can  be  given  to  permit 
ita  unimpeded  development. 

White  disouEBiog  the  Nymphteas  it  may  be  remarked  that  tbey 
are  very  variable,  and  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  deSniiig 
epcciea  and  varieties,  and  as  a  conaeqoence  considerable  cnnfadon 
exists  in  the  names.  Some  valuable  characters  to  aid  in  deter- 
miaiog  the  diSefent  forms  have  been  drawn  from  the  seeds, 
flower  buds,  and  air  vessels  in  tbe  stems  and  leaves.— L.  CAffTLK. 


THE  SEiBON  MEAB  INVERNESS. 

Pbou  what  I  read  in  the  daily  papers  it  would  seem  that  the 
weather  we  have  been  having  in  these  parts  has  been  more  or  less 
general  all  over  the  United  KiDgdom.  Tbe  heavy  fall  of  snow 
which  occorred  here  on  Ihe  ITih  ult,,  covcrias  the  ground  in  some 
places  to  a  depth  of  16  to  20  inches,  baa  been  followed  by  a 
general  thaw,  nshcred  in  with  strong  galea  from  tbe  south-west 
accompanied  with  heavy  showers,  and  for  the  past  three  or  fonr 
days  tbe  rain  has  been  so  persistent  as  to  render  all  outdoor  worlc 
almost  impracticable. 

This  year  we  had  an  exceptionally  warm  Enmmcr,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  August  there  was  a  gram!  displny  of  what  is  known 
In  these  parts  aa  "tbe  merry  dancers,"  othtrn-ise  Ihc  northern 
lights,  which,  instead  of  appearing  as  usunlly  seen— like  a  bright 
hsjo  in  the  beaTcns,  on  this  occasion  eeemcd  more  like  the  rolliog 
waves  of  a  prairie  on  flee,  chasing  one  after  another  in  rapid 
succession,  continuing,  m  it  were,  flowing  onward  and  onward 
Itom  the  north  to  the  south.  Tlua  was  considered  by  meet  of 
thoee  who  have  resided  long  in  this  district  as  sure  indications  of 
a  severe  winter.  In  18C0,  when  Ihe  "merry  dancera"  were  seen, 
Uiey  appeared  wonderfully  bright  but  steady,  and  continuing 
every  night  for  about  five  or  six  wcek9.  Tbe  thermometer  then 
indioatod,  I  am  told,  as  low  a  tcraperaturc  as  4}°  below  lero,  and 
it  was  the  severest  winter  known.  During  the  continuaoce  of  the 
snow  this  year  the  lowest  temperature  registered  whs,  I  think,  S° 
above  sero,  a  difEerencc  of  12 J°  from  18G0 ;  still,  we  had  as  sharp  a 
frost  as  one  would  wish  to  feci. 

There  is  do  doubt  that  our  climate  is  and  has  been  nndei^ijg 
great  changes  ;  and  as  evidencing  this  1  would  mention  that  io 
u>o):iiig  over  some  old  family  letters  written  from  this  glen  nearly 
one  hundred  years  nincc,  the  writer — a  lady  00 rrcs ponding  wiUi 
her  brother  who  was  then  in  India — informs  bim  "of  Ihe  Peach 
tree  in  the  open  having  yielded  a  wonderful  crop  that  saasoD, 
about  one  hundred  having  come  to  full  perfection,  many  of  them 
weighing  from  C  to  7  oza,,  and  of  tho  higheat  flavour."  Now  this 
was  written  from  Shcughlie,  a  formhouac  aituated  at  the  extreme 
west  end  of  our  Locb  Hoiklie,  which  is  about  seven  miles  or  there- 
abants  from  Temple  Pier  on  Xioch  Hess,  and  is  considered  about 
the  coldest  as  it  ceriainly  is  the  bleakest-looking  house  in  the 
whole  glen.  It  is  about  800  feet  above  tbe  sea  level.  The  same 
lady,  writing  in  September,  1788,  says,  "  Tbe  harvest  bis  lieen  a 
very  good  one  in  general,  a  good  crop,  and  most  of  it  already 
safely  got  home,  but  we  in  the  braes  of  Uiquharl  are  rather  lale 
by  reason  of  a  late  seed  com  we  got  amongst  us.  I  must  see  to 
rectify  this  in  future.  Cows  still  give  a  great  price— £J  lOt.,  »y 
father's  price  overhead,  Ckirry  (the  neighbouring  farmer  to  West) 
gives  £6  and  £6,  bat  he  has  rather  a  better  kind— in  short,  these 
are  favourable  circumstances  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 
Butter  and  cheese  also  give  an  amaiiog  price,  and  yet  tbey  are 
coming  into  the  art  of  making  much  larger  quantities  thwi 
formerly." 

Now,  anyone  atteaptiog  to  grow  Paaches  in  the  open  air 
would  be  regarded  aa  nearly  a  Unatic  I  Tbe  frequent  alleiaa- 
tisnsof  temperatore  to  which  we  are  subject,  together  with  tbe 
very  scant  allowance  of  sunshine  with  which  we  are  generally 
favoured,  totally  pi«cliides  all  idea  of  growing  any  fruit  except 
that  of  the  hardiest  kind,  lly  gardener  will  have  it  that  they 
were  better  people  in  thoee  days  than  tbe  present,  and  that  is 
why  they  were  blest  with  sticb  good  seasons.  Whether  this  be  tke 
case  ornot — which,  like  any  Scot,  he  would  be  ready  to  argue  on — 
itisquitecvidHit  that  our  seasoDs  are  altering  for  the  worse,  for 
lardy  do  we  hear  n«w-a-days  "ot  most  ot  the  cro|)s  being  safely 
lionie  by  September."  You  will  note  the  difierence  also  ia  prioes 
niling  in  those  d^a,  £4  lOf.  being  considered  a  great  price  lor  a 
-oow.  which  now  would  fetch  more  than  tiiree  times  that  muo. 
Uofortnoately  the  price  ot  hotter  is  not  mentioDed  ;  bnt  it  we  may 
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judge  from  a  comparison  with  that  ruling  at  the  present  time — 
viz.,  U,  id.  to  1^.  6d,  the  pound,  6d,  a  pound  would  probably  be 
about  the  figure. 

Should,  however,  the  above  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  I  offer 
it  in  the  hope  that  someone  may  be  able  to  deduce  from  his  own 
observations  the  causes  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  apparent 
great  difference  in  climate  and  temperature  to  that  of  former 
years.— W.  W.  Anderson. 


R(X>T-PRUNING  AND  TRAINING  FRUIT  TREES. 

No.  2. 

Where  trees  have  been  root-pruned  or  lifted  a  top-dressing  of 
half-decayed  material  should  be  applied,  as  it  prevents  frost  from 
penetrating  deeply  into  the  soil.  If  the  work  is  performed  early 
in  the  autumn  it  preserves  a  certain  amount  of  heat  about  the 
roots  and  causes  them  to  remain  in  a  fresh  condition  until  spring, 
when  they  will  produce  moderate  growth  and  plenty  of  fruit  buds. 

Cultivators  differ  very  much  in  their  opinions  respecting  the 
pruning  and  training  of  fruit  trees.  One  recommends  cutting 
back  the  shoots  to  thoroughly  ripened  wood,  another  advocates 
leaving  them  their  entire  length.  Under  certain  conditions  both 
would  be  quite  right  in  their  practice.  In  heated  structures  it  is 
easy  to  ripen  shoots  to  their  extremities ;  and  if  it  be  desired  to 
cover  a  certain  space  as  quickly  as  possible  eveir  shoot  could  be 
laid  in  its  full  length,  except  where  they  would  be  too  thickly 
placed  ;  and  a  house  is  soon  furnished  with  vigorous  young  trees, 
or  the  branches  of  old  trees  can  soon  be  made  to  occupy  a  space 
that  it  would  take  jears  to  fill  by  so  much  cutting  back.  The 
extension  of  the  branches  must  be  limited  to  heated  structures, 
except  under  most  favourable  conditions.  The  wet  and  sunless 
summer  of  last  year,  followed  by  a  very  severe  winter,  taught 
many  having  glass  structures,  and  not  possessing  the  means  of 
heating  them  artificially,  that  the  laying-in  of  branches  their  full 
length  ends  in  disappointment.  In  such  structures  this  year  the 
case  is  very  different.  Trees  under  my  chaige  that  retained  their 
foliage  until  the  end  of  the  present  month  of  last  vear,  are  this 
season  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  the  buds  are  quite  prominent, 
more  so  than  they  were  last  February.  In  dealing  with  these 
trees  last  year  I  cut  back  closely  and  left  the  shoots  much  thicker 
than  usual.  This  time  they  will  most  likely  be  thinned  more,  and 
those  remaining  left  a  greater  length  in  pruning. 

Last  winter  the  shoots  of  Peach  trees  were  killed,  in  many  cases 
down  to  the  old  wood,  but  nevertheless  they  have  this  season 
made  a  moderate  growth  of  fairly  ripened  shoots.  Should  the 
weather  this  winter  prove  as  severe  as  last  the  branches  are  in  a 
better  condition  to  withstand  it,  and  with  judicious  pruning  and 
protection  in  spring  I  think  we  may  be  rewarded  with  a  crop  of 
fruit  next  year.  Like  the  Peach,  most  of  the  trees  are  full  of 
fruit  buds,  and  at  the  same  time  have  made  a  moderate  and  fairly 
ripened  growth  ;  so  that  where  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  area 
of  the  trees  the  shoots  may  be  left  longer  than  usual  this  season. 

I  will  next  write  on  the  summer  pruning  of  fruit  trees.— 
RoBT.  D.  Long. 

CHARLWOOD  HOUSE. 

This,  the  residence  of  Norton  Sparke,  Esq.,  is  situated  at 
Huyton,  six  miles  from  Liverpool.  It  is  not  extensive  as  ibr  as 
the  grounds  'are  concerned,  yet  there  are  many  glass  houses 
suitable  for  the  plants  and  fruit  that  occupy  them.  Orchids  are 
the  principal  feature,  and  many  of  them  were  particularly  fine  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  some  months  ago. 

The  stove  contained  a  good  specimen  of  Croton  variegatns, 
well  coloured,  symmetrical  in  form,  being  5  feet  through  and 
the  same  high.  Anthurihm  crystallinum  was  also  grand,  having 
fine  large  leaves,  and  in  excellent^condition.  Marantas,  Ixoras, 
Dipladenias,  and  other  stove  plants  were  well  represented.  The 
roof  was  covered  with  Bongainvillea  glabra  and  Clerodendron 
Balfourianum  in  flower,  Dendrobiums  and  Stanhopeas  being  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  in  baskets,  and  were  making  luxuriant 
growth.  Passing  through  a  Peach  house,  in  which  the  trees  were 
healthy  and  bearing  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  we  entered  a  vinery  and 
noticed  a  good  plant  of  Thunia  alba  growing  very  vigorously,  also 
fine  plants  of  Dendrobium  densiflorum  and  D.  chrysotoxuro. 
Suspended  in  baskets  underneath  the  shade  of  the  Vines  were 
Dendrobium  Wardianum  and  D.  crassinode,  the  foliage  being  of 
immense  size,  and  the  pseudobulbs  strong ;  these  Orchids  evidently 
enjoyed  their  position  in  the  shade,  with  no  detriment  to  the  Vines, 
which  promised  well  for  a  good  average  crop  of  fruit.  The  next 
house  m  this  range  had  been  recently  planted  with  Roses,  and 
contained  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants,  amongst  them 
being  a  fine  specimen  of  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea  m  flower. 


Another  house  was  partially  occupied  with  Orchids  ;  a  large  plant 
of  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  which  had  in  the  early  spring  about 
eighty  flowers  open  upon  it  at  one  time,  was  especiiUly  noteworthy. 
The  Cattleya  house  contained  good  plants  of  0.  Mendelii,  C. 
Mossise,  C.  gigas,  and  0.  Skinneri.  The  beautiful  and  rare  Cat- 
tleya amabilis  was  in  flower,  with  its  delicate  pink  petals  and  lip 
of  the  richest  crimson,  also  the  following :— Lslia  cinnabarina ; 
Trichopilia  suavis,  which  had  six  spikes  carrying  eighteen  flowers ; 
TrichopUia  crispa,  a  beautiful  species  bearing  six  large  flowers ; 
the  free-flowering  Chysis  Limminghii,  having  four  spikes  and  twenty 
blooms.  This  house  also  contained  recenUy  imported  plants  of 
the  new  Laslia  anceps  alba,  which  were  starting  vigorously  into 
growth.  A  house  was  devoted  to  cool  Orchids,  and  the  first  that 
drew  our  attention  was  a  handsome  plant  of  Odontoglossum  glo- 
riosum,  having  a  four-branched  inflorescenoe  and  about  two  hun- 
dred flowers.  This  is  one  of  the  flnest  specimens  of  its  kind 
ever  exhibited,  and  Mr.  Sherwin  was  awarded  a  first-class  cultural 
certificate  for  it  at  one  of  the  Manchester  shows.  Odontoglossum 
cirrhosum  was  represented  by  several  varieties  in  flower,  one  a 
fine  dark  variety  and  by  far  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen ;  it  had 
one  spike  and  about  twenty  flowers  open.  Another  had  about 
thirty  flowers.  A  third  had  one  spike  with  eight  branches  or 
laterals,  bearing  fif ty-two  fiowers ;  this  was  blooming  for  the  first 
time  under  Mr.  Sherwin's  care,  and  is  a  very  good  variety.  The 
beautiful  Odontoglossum  Halli  with  its  la^rge  buff  and  brown 
fiowers  was  represented  by  several  plants.  This  I  consider  the 
finest  of  the  dark-coloured  section.  One  plant  had  two  spikes  and 
twenty-five  large  fiowers ;  two  others  were  coming  into  fiower, 
one  with  a  spike  4  feet  long  and  the  other  3  feet,  the  first  having 
twenty  fiowers  and  the  latter  eleven.  Odontoglossum  triumphans 
had  two  spikes  and  sixteen  fiowers.  Many  other  Orchids  were 
represented,  such  as  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse,  O.  Pescatorei, 
O.  citrosmum  roseum,  and  O.  pardinum.  Disa  grandifiora  was 
growing  luxuriantly,  also  Masdevallia  Harryana  showing  upwards 
of  three  dozen  fiower  spikes. 

An  adjoining  house  was  partially  devoted  to  Ferns  and  partially 
to  Orchids,  the  former  filling  the  back  portion  of  the  house  and 
planted  upon  neatly  arranged  rockwork,  the  front  being  devoted 
to  the  Orchids,  and  many  were  suspended  from  the  roof  in  baskets. 
Two  plants  of  Dendrobium  Devonianum  were  in  fiower,  having 
about  a  hundred  fiowers  each  ;  D.  Pierardi  latifolium  had  fifty 
flowers,  and  D.  Freemani  thirty  flne  flowers ;  the  lovely  little 
D.  pulchellum  was  also  well  bloomed.  On  the  front  stage  we 
noticed  a  quantity  of  Odontoglossum  vexiUarium  ;  some  of  them 
imported  last  July  were  showing  flower  freely.  This  lovely 
Odontoglossum  is  a  free  grower  in  a  little  warmth,  and  flowers 
profusely.  Odontoglossum  Roezlii,  Coelogyne  barbata,  and  Cym- 
bidium  Lowianum  were  doing  equally  well.  Oncidium  omitho* 
rhynchum  had  ten  good  leads,  and  produced  twenty  good  spikes 
last  autumn.  Oncidium  incurvum  had  twenty  breaks,  ana  the 
rare  Zygopetalum  Qautieri  was  doing  well. 

The  East  Indian  house  contained  a  good  specimen  of  Dendit>- 
bium  Dalhousianum  bearing  flfty  flowers.  This  is  a  lovely 
species,  and  doubtless  highly  prized  by  those  who  have  fine  plants, 
yet  the  flowers  are  of  very  short  duration.  The  old  Oncidium 
sphaoelatum  had  ten  large  spikes  of  fiowers.  Cypripedium  Isevi- 
gatum  had  six  fiowers.  The  plants  of  Phalsenopsis  Schilleriana 
were  grand  in  pote.  Grammatophyllum  Ellisii  was  growing  well ; 
Saccolabium  Blumei  majus  was  also  fine.  The  conservatory  is 
situated  at  the  end  of  this  range,  and  contained  an  assortment  of 
the  usual  flowering  plants  intermixed  with  good  pliu&ts  of  Den- 
drobium nobile  and  its  varieties,  of  which  Uiere  arc  two  grand 
forms,  one  having  the  petals  and  sepals  all  white,  with  a  much 
darker  spot  on  the  lip  than  nobile.  The  other  is  much  larger  in 
the  flower,  and  the  pink  markings  on  the  sepals  and  pet^  as 
well  as  the  crimson  spot  of  the  lip,  being  more  vivid  than  in  the 
species. 

I  have  only  enumerated  a  few  of  the  many  Orchids  which  are 
comprised  in  this  collection.  Mr.  Sherwin  has  a  liberal  employer, 
who  takes  great  delight  in  Orchids,  and  all  appear  to  be  thriving 
well  under  the  treatment  they  receive. — W.  Babdhkt. 


LoASAs. — Numerous  as  are  our  winter-flowering  plants  fhete 
are  still  some  which  are  rarely  seen,  although  worthy  of  at- 
tention. This  is  the  case  with  the  above  genus,  the  species  of 
which  are  admitted  to  possess  both  curious  and  attractive  proper- 
ties, as  well  as  some  that  are  very  objectionable.  The  leaves  and 
stems  often  bear  numerous  glands  yielding  poison  far  more  irri- 
tating than  our  Stinging  Nettle,  consequently  the  cultivator  should 
be  careful  to  avoid  touching  them  with  his  nnprotected  hands. 
All  the  n)ecies  are  easily  raiwd  from  seed  sown  in  the  early  spring 
in  a  mild  bottom  heat,  and  when  the  plants  are  laige  enough  th^ 


auiy  be  potted  icTenl  togethei  In  light,  aandj,  nch  compost  in  <ixc,  Mid  they  cadurc  tbe  dry  atmiMphere  of  rooms  macb  belter 

Bmall  pots.    Wbilc  growing  they  like  a  moist  beat.    They  arc  of  than  the  majority  of  plants  employed  foe  sucb  purposes,  except 

climbing  habit,  and  at«  weU  sailed  for  trainltig  up  pillars  in  con-  Eome  Palms.    The  elegance  of  tbeir  habit  also  lendBTti  tbem  pw- 

serTatories.    After  being  bardeued  off  a  cold  pit  is  adapted  to  eminently  fitted  for   occnpying  the  centres  of  tables,  as  tbeir 

their  reqairementa,  giring  attention  in  diy  weather,  as  tbcy  are  (olJage  is  not  too  dense  or  too  obetmctiTe — disadvantagw  whieb 

liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  red  spider.     When  in  full  liloom  appertain  to  the  broad-ieaTed  forms  in  the  same  genns,  and  to 

during  the  late  antnmn  and  winter  tbey  are  very  beantitul.    Tbe  other  plants  with  large  leares.    Sacb  qualities  as  those  entime- 

Bpecies  I  have  grown  are  Loasa  lateritia,  beaatiful  and  cnrions  ;  rated  are  sufficient  to  account  lor  the  partiality  with  which  they 

L.  Esrberti,  and  L.  anrantiaca,  a  telling  plant  in  tbe  giecnhousc  are  regarded  by  all  who  have  employed  them  in  decoration  of  the 


conservatory  during  winter. — AdAnbon.  kind  under  consideration,  and  indeed  they  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have  only  tbe  means 

DBAC^NAS  FOR  TABLE  DECOHATION.  '°ffi''n™eSS,'CS,£."?"brid.  tb.t  wm  i.l»l  by  Mi.  B.i» 

Ahono  the  nDmerons  plants  now  in  demand  for  table  decora-  and  sent  out  by  Mr.  John  Wills  includescTeralof  the bestnarrow- 

tioD  tew  excel  tbe  nuTOw-leaved  Dracnnas  in  gracefulness  and  leaved  forms  in  cultiralion.    One  of  these.  D.  jnconda,  tbe  result 

general  utility.    They  are  easily  and  quickly  grown  to  a  saitable  of  a  cross  between  D.  limbata  and  D.  ccniciniia,  is  repretented  in 


Fig.  H.— Pbicxh*  jtrouani. 


i  purple  midrib  and  a  bright  roe;  nutrgin,  D,  aurantiaca, 
lei-growing  and  attractiTe  ttmt,  baa  tbe  same  parentage  •■ 
le  deecribed  last.    The  leaves  are  longer  than  the  otnen. 


the  woodcut,  fig.  91,  which  has  been  supplied  by  the  General 
Horticultural  Company,     This,  as  tbe  engraTing  shows,  is  an  eSec-      a  tlendei-gi 
tive  and  graceful  form,  erect  in  babit,  with  narrow  leaves  sllgbtl;      the  one  de 

drooiHDK  towards  tbeir  apex.    The  colour  of  tbs  leaves  is  a  bronzy      narrow,  green,  willi  a  clearly  deGoed  oi  . .  „    . 

green  mailed  with  tmght  crimson.  It  is  remarkably  free  of  young  leaves  being  of  a  simitar  tint.  D.  superba  is  equally 
erowtb,  and  altogether  a  really  useful  and  pretty  table  plant,  worthy  of  attention,  for  it  is  grscefol  in  habit  and  bright  in 
Another  similarly  elegant  plant  is  D.  Bmesti,  obtained  by  cross-  colour,  the  arching  green  leaves  being  ed^  and  streaked  with 
iog  D.  concinna  with  D.  terminalis;  it  is  rather  mote  compact  crimson.  These  five  Diacauias  would  constitute  a  yr'"-""  """"- 
in  habit  than  the  one   first  described,   the  leaves  being  more      tion  wherever  table  phmta  ore  in  demand. — L.  C. 

arched.    The  colour  Is,  however,  similar,  the  margin  being  a  some-  

what  deeper  tint  o(  crimson.  D.  Bidneyi  is  a  third  form  of  con- 
siderable elegance.  One  of  its  parents  wai  the  same  as  that  of 
D.  Emeslj — namely,  D.  ooncinna,  the  other  was  D.  R^na ;  bnt  it 
U  very  distinct,  and  especially  noteworthy  for  the  early  stage  in 

which  the  foliage  become  rally  colonied,  a  quality  tbat  parti-  ....  _.  .__  „      ..._,.  _  .  . 

cnlarly  adapts  it  for  table  decoration.    The  leaves  are  deep  green,      fnlly  and  deeply  into  the  gionnd  twelve  mwths  previoo*  to  plant- 


f  ng.  Aspar^as  does  not  like  what  is  cklled  beie  (Oloneeatenbire) 
■  claDg  be*Tj  soil.  It  ia  b  good  plan  b>  mulch  the  beds  with 
I«a7e9  or  ti^  remuns  of  old  MoidinMitn  beds.  Wood  ashes 
mixed  with  salt  fbnit  an  ezcelleat  appUeatkra  on  heavy  «oila, — 
A.  Tatlob,  Latigfirrii  Haute. 


Fob  aeTeral  yaara  psat'tho  Jiaiday  of  CaBTBAXTHUfDMS 
AT  Oabbbahd  Hall,  the  retidence  ot  Atrs.  Torr  at  Bwell,  has 
been  rendered  by  Mr.  Child's  skill  and  tast«  nnqaestionably  one 
ot  Ibe  most  efiectire  in  the  constr^.  This  season  it  is  as  fine  as 
nsaa),  the  great  namber  and  excellent  colonr  of  the  blooms  com- 
penaatiDg  for  their  somewhat  amaller  size  generally,  although 
there  ue  examples  of  scTetal  standard  varieties  qnite  np  to 
exhibition  form.  As  was  stated  last  jear  the  plants  are  arranged 
in  a  span-roof  Peach  house  100  feet  in  length,  and  are  trained  to 
an  improTised  trellis  on  each  aide  of  the  central  path  so  m  to  form 
an  arenae  of  foliage  and  flowers,  arehes  crossing  the  path  at 
intervals  of  aboat  a  dozen  feet.  The  colours  are  tMlefull;  inter- 
mingled, and  as  Tiewed  from  one  end  of  the  honse  the  effect  is 
charming.  Mr.  Child  states  that  he  nstialtj  has  his  Chijsan- 
tbemnms  in  good  condition  for  abont  two  months. 

Mr.  W.  ROBBHTS  sends  ns  the  following  note  on  PAsn- 

FLOBA  cfBULEA  in  Cornwall ; — "Vtsitore  to  Penianoe  are  often 
surprised  to  see  this  beaDiifal  deciduons  twiner  bearing  its  traits 
in  midwinter.  There  are  now  several  specimens  fraiting  well 
aronnd  here,  but  the  odd  tiained  against  a  honse  in  Conlson'a 
Terrace  is  decidedly  Ibe  most  beantifnl  of  all.  At  nch  a  dall 
season  it  is  qnite  refreshing  to  see  the  plant  still  covered  with 
leaTCB  and  bearing  numerous  Orange-like  fnrits.  There  ia  another 
not  far  from  the  one  mentioned  above,  in  a  mnch  mme  exposed 
situation,  only  a  few  feet  from  the  sea;  it  Is  qnila  dastUale  of 
its  foliage,  bnt  has  still  a  few  fmits," 

The  same  correspondent  writes  in  refeicace  to  BnocoOLi 

IH  Cornwall  :—"  The  Broccoli  crops  here  are  looking  well,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  their  realiung  a  good  price.  Not  coily 
are  the  plants  robast,  bat  the  greatest  qoutitj  of  seed  hu 
been  harvested  that  has  ever  been  known  to  be  obtained  in  ooe 
season.  Last  year  one  market  grower  only  obtained  half  a  ponnd 
of  seed  from  halt  an  acre  of  plants." 

Chbistuas   Cabds  may  be   thought  to  be  ontside  tite 

scope  ot  this  Jonmal,  bat  a  packet  which  we  have  reoeivod  tmn 
HcBSTS.  Eyre  Sc  Spottiswoode,  the  Qneen's  printers,  teach  ns  that 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  them  and  gardening.  The 
illustrations,  of  which  these  cards  supply  a  great  variety,  abound 
■o  much  in  beanUfnl  representations  of  flowers,  and  are  executed 
in  such  a  superior  s^lc,  that  they  excel  fn  fldelity  and  in  art  the 
illnatiations  with  nhich  some  proie«ed  gardening  publications 
are  ardmoad.  Not  Ins  failhfnl  than  the  floral  are  the  natnial 
hiatnry  subject*,  and  the  figon  rqiMsentations  are  eqnally  works 

We  have  received  the-sehedule  of  the  Ballabat  Hobti- 

coLTrBAL  Society,  which  gives  paitlcnlars  of  the  classes,  prizes, 
and  regulations  for  tfaeir  three  annnal  ezbibitiant.  It  is  cnriou  to 
note  the  dates  of  the  shows.  For  instance,  the  one  fixed  for  October 
the  1  Sth  of  the  present  year  was  the  spring  bolb  show ;  the  ordi- 
nary spring  diow  was  held  on  November  the  16th  and  19th ;  lod 
the  anbunn  shew  is  aCMmead  for  J(ai«h  Ike  ITth  and  lath, 
ISei.  Ihe  pmcs  bm  generally  at  saall  anoant,  bat  tiM  oImms 
are  very  numerons.    The  chief  display  of  fmit  and  vegetables  is 


at  the  Hareb  show,  at  which  there  is  pravinon  for  all  the  dilef 
kinds  cultivated  in  England.  One  regulation  deserves  notice, 
and  might  be  advantsgeonsly  adopted  in  this  country — namdy, 
"  No  protest  will  be  entdtained  anlass  accompanied  with  a 
deposit  ot  5t.  which  sum  shall  be  forfeited  If  the  protest  is  found 
to  be  frivolous," 

A  DIMHXB,  eompbmentary  to  Cbableb  H.  Eovn,  Esq., 

the  eminent  American  horticulturist  and  one  of  the  foonden  ot 
the  Massachusetts  Uorticultnrel  Society,  was  given  on  October 
30th,  in  hononr  ot  his  seventieth  birthday .  Over  nxty  gentlemen 
were  present,  including  Col.  Ifanhall  P.  Wilder,  who  is  ej^tj- 
two  years  of  age. 

Wb  have  received  Parts  3  and  10  ot  LETTS'  POPUIAB 

Atlas,  which  are  marked  by  the  same  care  and  taste  in  pro- 
duction that  we  have  retetred  topreviooslywhen  noting  the  other 
parts  ot  this  nsetul  work.  Fart  9  eont^ns  clear  and  well-execnted 
maps  ot  the  West  Indies,  the  islands  diSerently  coloured  to  in- 
dicate the  conntries  to  which  they  belong,  with  statistical  map* 
of  Italy  and  North  America,  the  latter  accompanied  by  an  inset 
map  ot  the  British  Islands  drawn  to  the  same  scale  and  showing 
their  relative  proportions.  Port  10  has  an  elaborate  statistical 
map  ot  Canada,  showing  the  mineralogical  characteristics  ot  the 
difierent  districts,  tlie  range  of  Wheat  cnltivation,  and  many  other 
pMticolara  of  interest ;  a  clear  map  of  Egypt,  and  a  similarly 
excellent  delineation  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  which  the  districts 
devoted  to  the  prodnction   ot  wines  arc  marked   in   different 

We  recently  referred  to  some  ot  Mr.  H.  Cannell's  beaati- 

tul  Batvias,  particulariy  noting  S.  Betheli,  B.  eplendens  Bmanti, 
and  8.  Pitcheri ;  bnt  there  is  another  which  we  have  also  received 
from  Swanley  Quit  is  deserving  ot  attention— namely,  Salvia 
HOVKYI.  This,  though  not  so  brilliant  in  colour  as  the  others, 
has  la^e  flow«ts  ot  a  rich  purple  tint,  and  bearing  a  peculiar 
satiny  gloss  that  is  very  striking.  It  forms  a  good  companion  tot 
those  named  above,  and  may  be  advantageously  included  in  any 
collection  o(  wioler-flowering  plants.  It  commemorates  the  name 
of  the  well-known  American  horticultorist,  Mr.  Hovey  ot  Boston. 

Wunso  to  Ds  on  ooouMa  Moobb's  Vbobtable  Mabbow, 

out  correspondent  "  O.  0.  S."  observes  :— "  Those  who  desire  to 
have  this  v^tetable  in  perfection  at  table  shoold  boil  it  wbole,  Its 
ddicate  Savour  is  then  preserved ;  if  cut  into  slices  and  boiled  it 
uetely  produces  broth  which  is  thrown  away,  and  the  inupid 
refnae  is  placed  on  the  table." 

Befxbbiko  to  Carter's  Jebset  Lilt  Tdbnip.  a  cone- 

spandent  states  that  it  is  superior  to  the  Snowball.  From  seed 
sown  in  Aoguet  he  had  roots  ready  for  use  in  seven  weeks  after- 
wards, and  "at  the  present  time  it  surpasses  all  others  in  the 
garden." 

Uehbrb.  W.  Williams  k  Co.,  66,  Mooigate  Street,  S.C, 

have  sent  as  samples  ot  their  Botanical  Dbtinq  Alboiu, 
which  appear  to  be  admirably  adapted  tor  drying  speciinens  ot 
plants.  The  paper  is  of  good  quality,  and  Is  said  to  be  special!; 
prepared  to  t^viattkaa  much  as  posdhla  the  deatmction  ot  coloota 
in  flovrers  nsaally  attendaat  on  the  drying  proMM.  There  ara 
two  sises,  one  11^  inches  by  SJ,  and  the  other  11^  by  IT^.  Ae 
alboms  are  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  constitating  daeiiable  acqni- 
.ritions  for  every  amaUnr  bataaist.  The  drying  paper  ta  sold 
«eparate1y  at  £r.  td.  per  qafie. 

-A  ooBBMraxDEXT  "A.  J.  B.,"  Kfirring  to  «  wypsaed 

dilHcnlty,  as  expreMed  by  Mr.  T^Ior  on  page  487,  of  oMaiidog 
trained  tnas  of  the  WunooB  Fldu,  states  that  he  imte  to 
MiMii  Teitoh,  jod  Ihey  «Bt  Urn  muo  goodbeiiay  trained  tMM 
wHh  well-ripeDed  wood. 
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Pabt  iy«  of  the  Te<48tae  of  Paxtoh's  Flowbb  Qabdbn 

contams  two  coloured  i^tes  ;  one  a  very  fair  representation  of 
the  beantifnl  Orchid  Odonto^lossam  yexillarium,  and  the  other  of 
Paaonia  Montan  atro-sanguinea,  rather  too  dull  in  colour,  together 
with  a  oontinnat^A  of  the  '*  Gleanings  and  Original  Memoranda  " 
whidi  appeared  in  the  first  editnMi. 

The  following  note  respectiBg.  the  AKcmrr  Socrerr  of 

York  Florists'  Autitmk  Show  is  abridged  from  the  Torhthire 
Oazette.^Wien.  the  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists  was  first 
institnted  is  a  moot  point,  since  the  earlier  reeords  of  its  existence 
hare  been  lost ;  bat  that  its  age  is  yerj  great  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
since  an  account  of  one  of  its  meetings,  in  which  it  is  termed 
"  Ancient,"  is  to  be  found  in  a  file  in  the  York  Courant  for  1760. 
The  Society  had  had  a  very  long  career  of  usefulness  in  a  quiet 
and  unpretentious  manner,  and  good  autumn  shows  were  held. 
Some  months  ago  it  was  determined  that  the  autumn  Exhibition 
of  this  year  should  possess  a  new  feature  by  embracing  a  display 
of  Chrysanthemums,  which  should  hold  the  most  prominent  place, 
wiillBt  Camellias,  Ferns,  Hyacinths,  and  fruits  and  yegetables 
should  be  ranked  as  secondary  exhibits.  The  Show  was  held  in 
the  central  and  large  halls  of  the  Exhibition  buildings,  and  it 
took  place  under  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  and  other  influential  patrons.  In  every 
respect  the  Exhibition  was  successful.  The  principal  part  of  the 
Show-  was  in  the  large  hall,  on  each  side  of  which  were  eight 
large  pyramidal  groups  of  Tarious  colours  of  Chrysanthemum, 
interspersed  with  other  winter  plants  and  flowers,  and  the  sides 
of  the  hall  were  devoted  exeluslTely  to  the  Chrysanthemums  for 
competition,  and  also  for  plants  and  fruits.  The  array  of  Chrys- 
anthemums was  most  extensive^  and  nothing  had  previously 
been  seen  in  York  approaching  to  it  in  numbers,  whilst  in  quality 
the  specimens  staged  were  all  ot  unexceptionable  merit.  Aid. 
Melrose  sent  some  plants  from  his  conservatory,  and  Messrs. 
Backhouse  k.  Sons  displayed  near  to  the  entrance  a  splendid 
group  of  Conifene.  The  Judges  were  Mr.  Clayton,  gardener  to 
Mr.  J.  Fidden,  Grimston  Park  ;  and  Mr.  Link,  gardener  to  Lord 
Uerries,  Everingham  Park ;  Referee,  Mr.  J.  Fielden,  gardener  to 
th3  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society.  The  following  were  the 
prineipal  prizetakers— Mr.  J.  H.  Hingston,  North  Biding  Asylum ; 
Messrs.  Lazenby  &  Son ;  Mr.  Key,  Bootham  ;  Mr.  I.  Smith, 
Layerthorpe ;  Mr.  H.  Newton,  Grove  Lodge ;  Miss  Steward, 
Bishopsthorpe  ;  Capt  Darnell,  and  Messrs.  Noble  and  Bidsdale. 

The   interesting   notes   on   the   habdiksss   op   New 

Zealahd  plants,  read  by  Mr.  W.  Gorrie  before  the  Edinburgh 
Botanical  Society  in  January  and  July  of  the  present  year,  have 
been  reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  that  Society,  and  a 
copy  is  now  before  us.  The  notes  take  the  form  of  a  detailed 
description  of  the  ^Eects  produced  on -a  nnmber  of  New  Zealand 
t^aats  at  Bait  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  by  the  winters  from  1878 
to  1880.  Not  only  is  the  respective  hardiness  of  the  plants 
indicated,  but  much  useful  and  interesting  information  is  em- 
bodied relative  to  their  decorative  value,  their  products,  or  their 
peculiarities.  Among  the  plants  that  eseaped  injury  were  Fuchsia 
procumbens,  on  a  rockery ;  Discaria  Toumatou  ;  Olearia  Haastii ; 
Veronica  Traversii,  V.  pinquifolia ;  Chrysobaetron  Hookeri,  and 
Aeiphylla  ColensoL  Those  injured  but  not  kiUed  oonadtntcd  the 
majority,  the  principal  being  Plagianthus  betulinus,  P.  divari- 
catus,  Edwardsia  pulchella,  CorokU  Cotoneaster,  Phormium 
tenax,  Griselinia  littoralis,  and  Leptospermum  scoparium.  The 
f oUofwing  were  killed^-Bnbns  aastralis  and  var.  cissoides,  Yeroniea 
salicifolia,  Y.  Hulkeaoa,  Amndo  conspictta,  and  Libertia  grandi- 
flova  major. 

At   the  ordinary  meeting  of  the   Meteosolooical 

Society  to  be  held  at  25,  Great  Geoige  Street,  Westminster,  on 
the  IMh  iosl.y  at  7  pjb,  tbe  foUowing  papwi  will  be  read  :— 


*'Beport  on  the  Phonological  Observations  for  1880,"  by  the 
Bev.  T.  A.  Preston,  M.A.,  F.M.S. ;  "  On  the  Variations  of  Belative 
Humidity  and  Thermometric  Dryness  of  the  Air,  with  Changes ' 
of  Boiomeiric  Pressure  at  the  Eew  Obaerralofy,"  by  G.  M. 
Whipple,  B.Sc.,  F.B.A.S.,  F.M.S. ;  "  On  the  Belative  Frequency  of 
Given  Heights  of  the  Barometer  Beadlngs  at  the  Kew  Observatory 
during  the  Ten  Years,  1870-79  "  by  G.  M.  Whipple,  B.S0.,  F.B  JLS., 
F.M.a  As  the  list  of  Officers  and  Coonoii  for  the  year  1881  will 
be  prepared  at  the  next  Council  Meeting,  it  is  requested  that 
those  Fellows  who  wish  to  suggest  names  for  the  new  Council 
will  send  them  in  before  the  15th  inst. 

OUB  correspondent  "W.  J.  M."  refers  to  PelAEGONIUM 

Mabqaret  Ponton  as  follows :~"  Of  all  the  Zonals  for  winter 
blooming  I  know  of  none  to  compare  with  Bertrand's  Margaret 
Ponton.  Though  generally  classed  as  salmon-coloured  the  eye  is 
more  of  a  bright  scarlet  pink ;  there  is  a  large  pure  white  margin, 
and  wh^i  grown  in  a  comparatively  small  pot  and  with  rich 
sandy  soil,  and  given  an  occasional  supply  of  liquid  manure,  it 
will  bloom  profusely  during  the  winter  months.  It  has  been 
blooming  with  me  since  July,  and  promises  to  continue  for 
months  to  come,  with  only  ordinary  care." 

New  Boses.— The  Boseref^red  to  by  "J.  B."  onpi^  512 

as  ^'  Madame  Levette,'*  is  no  doubt  Madame  EtienneLevet,  a  Hybrid 
Tea  sent  out  by  the  English  Bose-growera  in  the  spring  of  1879. 
The  following  new  Boees  may,  I  think,  be  safely  added  to  your 
list  of  good  varieties — viz.,  Claude  Bernard,  Jules  Chretien,  Louis 
Dord,  Pierre  Carot,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Bobcrt,  Bosy  Mom,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  Paul  Jamain,  Souvenir  de  Victor  Verdier,  Egeria, 
Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Catherine  Soupert ;  and  Bennett's 
Pedigree  Seedling  Boses,  notably  Beauty  of  Stapleford,  Hon. 
George  Bancroft,  and  Viscountess  Falmouth.— Wm.  Waltebs, 
Burton-on^Trent, 

PORTRAITS  OF  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTS. 

Dracontium  Cabdebi.— <' The  genus  Dracontium,  as  restricted 
by  Engler  in  bis  recent  Monograph  of  the  Aroiden,  includes  the 
wonderful  Godwinia  Gigas  of  Nicaragua,  and  consists  of  this  and 
two  other  species,  natives  of  N.  BrasU  and  Guiana ;  to  these  must 
be  added  D.  Carderi,  which  extends  the  geographical  range  ol 
the  genus  to  the  United  States  of  Columbia,  and  which  diffen 
from  its  congeners  in  the  smooth  petiole  and  very  long  peduncle. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  traveller  whose  name  it  bears,  and  was 
imported  by  Mr.  Bull,  who  flowered  it  at  his  establishment  in 
Chelsea  in  April,  1879."— (-B»^  Mag,,  t,  6S23.) 

Hibiscus  sohizopbtalus.^ — "  This  singular  and  beautiful  plant 
has  attracted  much  attention,  on  account  both  of  its  horticultural 
and  botanical  interest ;  differing  as  it  does  from  all  other  species  ■ 
in  the  remarkable  character  of  its  petals,  and  yet  presenting  so 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  a  world-wide  garden  favourite 
whose  native  country  is  unknown  (the  H.  rosa  sinensis),  as  to  have 
suggested  its  specific  identity  with  that  plant.  The  differences, 
however,  between  this  and  H.  rosa  sinensis  are  a  great  deal  too 
many  and  too  important  to  render  tbeidea  of  this  being  a  sport 
or  variety  of  that  plant  tenable.  They  are,  firstly,  the  petals, 
which,  however,  might  have  originated  as  a  sport ;  then  the  pen- 
dulous flower,  the  suppression  of  the  epioalyx,  the  longer  tubular 
calyx  with  obtuse  lobes;  above  all,  the  long  fruit  with  small 
smooth  seeds.  For  the  discovery  of  this  fine  plant  we  are  indebted 
to  our  indefatigable  correspondent,  Dr.  Kirk,  H.B.M.  Consul  at 
Zaniibar,  who  found  it  first  in  1874  on  the  coast  hills  at  Mombasa, 
in  lat.  4«  S. ;  in  1877  at  KUwa,  in  7**  40'  S. ;  and,  lasUy,  at  Lindiy 
in  10^  S.  It  grows  both  in  dry  rooky  slopes  and  in  damp  moun- 
tain glens,  in  dense  shade,  amongst  Bignoniae,  Balsams,  and 
Ferns."— (iWi.,  /.  6S24.) 

Cbinum  PUBPUBAflOBN& — '*This  is  a  very  distinct  Crinum- 
of  the  star-flowered  sat  from  West  Tropical  Africa,  renarkable 
for  its  dwarf  slender  habit  and  very  numerous  spreading  narrow 
undulated  leaves.  Its  alliance  is  with  the  Himalayan  C.  amos* 
num  and  pratense,  and  the  New  World  C.  aoericanum  and 
erubeseens.  It  was  introduced  in  the  time  of  Dean  Herbert,  and 
is  carefully  described  in  his  classical  work  on  the  Amaryllidaoee, 
but  has  never  been  previously  figured.  It  grows  at  a  low  level  by 
the  side  c4  stteams  about  Fernando  Po  aad  in  Old  Calabav,  aad, 
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of  course,  requires  stove  heat  for  its  successful  cultivatioD." — 
Clbid.,  t.  6525.) 

ScABiosA.  PTEBOCEPHALA. — "  A  denscIy-tufted  perennial,  form- 
ing large  low  cushions,  perfectly  hardy,  and  when  in  flower  very 
ornamental.  It  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Kew  in  the  open 
border  of  the  herbaceous  ground.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Greece,  growing  in  dry  rocky  places  at  elevations  of  3000  to 
6000  feet,  and  extends  from  the  Ionian  Islands  (Mount  Nero  in 
Gephalonia)  to  Mount  Athos  in  Macedonia,  and  Parnassus  in 
Attica.    At  Kew  it  flowers  in  July  and  August." — {Ibid.y  t  6526.) 

Calochortus  pulchellus.  —  "  The  Calochorti,  of  which 
between  twenty  and  thirty  species  are  now  known,  belong  exclu- 
sively to  California,  British  Columbia,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
Mexico,  and  one  and  all  seem  to  require  greater  heat  than  an 
English  summer  gives  them  to  mature  their  bulbs  properly.  The 
present  species  and  C.  albus  are  well  marked  from  all  the  others 
by  their  more  robust  habit  and  numerous  large  drooping  globose 
flowers,  which  never  expand  fully  and  are  much  less  fugitive  than 
in  the  more  brilliantly  coloured  C.  venustus  and  its  neighbours. 
Calochortus  and  Cyclobothra  slide  into  one  another  so  gradually 
that  it  is  not  worth  keeping  them  up  as  distinct  genera,  C.  pul- 
chellus was  one  of  those  introduced  by  Douglas  about  1S30,  when 
travelling  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  was  originally 
described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Bentham  half  a  century  ago." — 
(Ibid.,  t  6527.) 

PEARS  IN  CHESHIRE. 

"WiLTSHiBB  Rbctob**  aslcs  for  the  experience  of  amateurs 
respecting  Pears  grown  as  pyramids.  It  takes  many  years  to 
form  any  experience  that  is  worth  having.  In  the  first  place, 
the  trees  are  several  years  before  they  b^in  to  bear,  and  when 
they  are  in  a  bearing  condition  you  must  have  several  crops  before 
you  can  form  a  fair  opinion  concerning  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 
I  have  found  that  no  fruit  varies  s6  much  from  year  to  year.  Some 
few  varieties,  it  is  true,  appear  to  be  pretty  constant — Marie 
Louise  and  Winter  Nelis  for  example.  Both  of  them  I  grow 
against  a  wall.  The  former  is  a  shy  bearer  as  a  standard,  and  the 
fruit  is  of  course  smaller,  but  the  quality  is  good.  I  have  not 
tried  it  as  a  pyramid,  but  it  is  a  straggling  grower  and  requires 
careful  pruning,  so  I  prefer  to  grow  it,  if  away  from  the  wall,  as  a 
standard.  Winter  Nelis  cankers  as  a  pyramid,  and  1  have  been 
obliged  to  graft  it  with  another  variety.  Other  varieties,  however, 
vary  much  with  the  season,  being  in  one  year  so  bad  that  you  feel 
inclined  to  root  them  up,  and  in  another  good  enough  to  win  a 
reprieve. 

I  have  not  yet  discovered  many  varieties  which  do  thoroughly 
well  without  a  wall  to  help  them.  My  experience,  however,  is  at 
the  service  of  "  Wiltshire  Recttor,"  though  I  fear  it  will  not 
be  of  much  use  to  him,  since  my  soil  and  climate  must  differ 
considerably  from  his.  Jargonelle,  for  instance,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  among  Pears,  is  anything  but  satis- 
factory here.  As  a  pyramid  it  cankers  badly,  and  the  fruit  is 
nothing  to  speak  of.  Grown  against  a  wall,  as  "Wiltshire 
Rector  "  grows  it,  it  would  no  doubt  be  much  improved,  but  I 
devote  all  my  wall  space  to  winter  Pears  of  higher  quality.  I  should 
not  place  Jargonelle  in  the  first  dozen,  perhaps  not  in  the  first 
twenty.  Williams*  Bon  Chretien  I  grow  as  a  standard.  It  is  a 
healthy  grower  and  good  bearer ;  as  a  fruit  I  do  not  like  it, 
but  it  comes  in  at  a  useful  time.  Seckle  as  a  pyramid  would  be 
small  and  probably  unhealthy  ;  grown  against  a  wall  it  is  of  good 
size  and  very  delicious :  so  very  distinct  as  to  be  almost  indis- 
pensable in  a  collection.  Beurr^  Diel  grows  well  here  as  standard 
or  pyramid,  but  the  fruit  is  apt  to  crack  and  does  not  always 
ripen  satisfactorily.  When  well  grown  and  ripened  this  is  a  fine- 
flavoured  juicy  Pear.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  with  me  grows 
excellently,  and  is  a  thoroughly  good  bearer  as  a  pyramid  ;  indeed, 
if  the  fruit  were  a  little  better  I  should  describe  it  as  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  The  fruit  is  moderately  good,  but  is  not  of  the 
highest  class.  I  have  found  it  answer  to  gather  this  Pear  before 
it  is  quite  ripe ;  if  left  too  long  on  the  tree  the  flesh  is  apt  to 
become  mealy. 

Now  to  speak  of  some  others  not  mentioned  by  *' Wiltshire 
Bbcttob."  Has  he  tried  Doyenn^  du  Comioe,  Comte  de  Lamy, 
Thompson's,  Beurr^  d*Arembei^,  Gloa  Mor^eau,  Beurr^  Snperfin, 
and  Beurr^  d*Amanlis  7  These  all  do  well  with  me  as  pyramids 
or  standards,  and  the  fruit  is  yery  superior.  Glou  Mor^eau, 
oddly  enough,  does  better  here  in  most  years  as  a  pyramid  than 
against  a  south-east  wall.  It  is  not  so  large  of  course,  but  ripens 
better,  and  is  altogether  a  better  Pear.  Doyenn^  du  Comice  is  a 
Tery  fine  Pear  and  healthy  grower ;  I  have  not  had  it  long  enough 
to  say  if  it  is  a  good  bearer,  but  am  told  that  it  requires  time.  I 
have  two  different  trees  both  named  Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  but  very 
different  both  as  to  growth  and  fruit.    One  is  a  slender  grower, 


but  quite  healthy  against  a  wall,  bears  large  fruit  of  first-rate 
quality,  and  this  year  is  quite  my  best  Pear  ;  the  other,  a  strong 
and  healthy  grower,  does  well  as  a  pyramid,  is  a  good  cropper, 
and  the  fruit  is  very  useful.  I  think  this  is  the  true  Beurrd 
d'Aremberg.  Beurr6  d'Amanlis  is  usually  good,  but  when  the 
fruit  is  extra  large  it  is  apt  to  be  coarse.  Mardchal  de  Conr  I 
have  discarded ;  the  fruit  was  not  good  enough.  Bergamotte 
Espfiren  does  well  with  me  against  a  wall,  but  1  rank  it  inferior 
to  Winter  Nelis  and  Josephine  de  Malines,  which  ripen  with  it. 
Winter  Nelis  is  my  type  of  a  good  wall  Pear ;  it  is  first-rate  in 
eveiy  respect.  Beurr6  Bosc  I  have  tried  several  seasons,  and 
have  at  last  condemnM  it  as  not  good  enough.  Brockworth  Park 
has  fruited  this  year  for  the  first  time  against  a  south-east  wall. 
It  is  something  like  a  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  but  inferior.  It, 
too,  is  condemned.  I  am  trying  many  other  varieties,  but  as  yet 
have  no  further  experience  to  offer,  except  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  do  away  with  Knight's  Monarch  as  a  pyramid.  I 
never  could  ripen  the  fruit ;  it  constantly  fell  off  before  its  time 
and  shrivelled. 

As  to  Apples,  if  "Wiltshire  Rector"  wants  a  really  first- 
rate  kitchen  and  dessert  variety  let  me  strongly  recommend 
Maltster.  As  a  dessert  Apple  it  is  Al,  while  it  is  also  very  good 
for  baking.  It  should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  as  long  as 
it  will,  and  is  then  scarcely  inferior  to  a  Newtown  Pippin.  I 
have  found  the  Calville  Blanche  on  the  French  Paradise  stock 
quite  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  best  wall.  It  is  a  sure  cropper, 
and  the  fruit  very  fine. — Cheshire  Rector. 


NOTES  ON  BIRDS— TRAPPING  BULLFINCHES. 

"  When  a  man  has  a  hobby  he  is  apt  to  ride  it  a  little  too 
hardly."  So  wrote  "  A  Parson  "  in  a  neighbouring  county  on 
page  310,  April  22nd.  This  is  no  doubt  true  in  many  cases ;  and 
I  would  not  venture  to  ride  mine  again  so  soon  over  the  pages  of 
the  Journal — although  I  am  pleased  to  find  I  have  interested  at 
least  two  readers — were  it  not  for  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Harrison 
Weir  on  page  460.  It  is  not  my  wish  or  intention  to  carry  on  a 
paper  war  over  so  trifling  a  matter  as  the  bill  of  the  blackbird 
with  so  eminent  a  naturalist,  whom  all  must  admire  who  have 
seen  his  excellent  life-like  drawings  of  birds  and  animals ;  still  I 
find  it  hard  to  give  up  honest  fixed  ideas,  and  must  retain  my 
opinion,  from  observation  on  hundreds  of  specimens  I  have 
handled,  that  the  variation  of  colour  of  bill  and  plumage  in  this 
locality  is  due  as  a  rule  to  age.  Sometimes  we  have  exceptions 
in  colour,  as  I  have  a  pied  specimen  nearly  half  white,  and  I 
have  read  of  white  ones.  A  pure  white  house  sparrow  was  reared 
here  a  few  years  ago  ;  a  cream-coloured  starling  was  also  reared 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Harrison  Weir's  communication  opens  up  so  many  subjects 
of  interest  that  I  hardly  know  which  to  reply  to  without  going 
through  the  whole,  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  must  confine  my  remarks  to  the  bullfinch.  He  asks, 
How  are  they  best  trapped  ?  As  no  one  has  replied  to  it,  and  I 
have  ventured  on  two  occasions  in  the  Journal  to  advise  catching, 
I  feel  it  a  duty  to  give  my  experience,  as  theory  without  practice 
is  not  worth  much.  The  statement  made  on  page  436  that  bull- 
finches are  unusually  plentifttl  this  autumn  is  oeing  borne  out  by 
numbers  which  I  was  nardly  aware  of,  as  acting  myself  upon  the 
advice  then  given  I  commenced  catching  those  whicn  were 
visiting  me,  and  during  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  cleared  my 
garden  of  exactly  a  score.  As  we  are  so  accustomed  to  the  annual 
grumbling  and  writing  in  the  Journal  about  fruit  bods  being 
destroyed  in  the  winter  by  bullfinches,  I  believe  it  will  prevent 
most  of  it  if  gardeners  will  adopt  the  means  I  have,  and  vrill 
probably  save  tons  of  the  best  fruit,  as  bullfinches  are  no  mean 
judges  of  the  best  Plums,  my  Green  Gage,  Golden  Drop,  and 
Damson  buds  always  being  preferred  to  the  somewhat  insipid 
Orleans.  Those  readers  of  Uie  Journal  who  have  the  number  for 
April  29th,  1880,  page  336,  will  find  that  I  stated  I  had  only  been 
troubled  with  one  bird  during  the  last  two  winters.  As  the  spring 
advanced  the  sprays  on  my  Gooseberry  bushes  referred  to^  whi<£ 
had  been  attacked,  stood  out  bold  and  clear  with  scarcely  a  leaf 
on,  like  "churchwarden"  pipe  stems,  and  looked  very  con- 
spicuous, as  the  foliage  was  developed  on  the  other  part  of  the 
bushes. 

I  find  the  best  way  to  trap  bullfinches  is  to  procure  a  caged 
bird.  I  borrowed  one  for  a  start  Uiis  year,  also  what  is  known  as 
a  trap-cage,  putting  the  tame  bird  in  the  lower  part,  placing  a 
bnnch  of  Blackberries  or  Privet  berries  in  the  top  part ;  bang  uie 
cage  against  a  wall  or  tree  out  of  the  reach  of  cats.  I  have 
reserved  a  stock  of  bunches  of  Blackberries  by  inserting  their 
stems  in  water  Grape-fashion  for  a  succession  of  food  for  bait 
(see  page  336  above  referred  to).    I  have  also  caught  scores,  if 
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not  bnndredF,  on  birdlime,  but  this  iojaiea  their  plamei^  sod  is 
somewhat  troublesomp,  eBpecinllj  to  nnjone  not  accustomed  to 
handle  it.  I  hare  also  caught  ttiem  in  n  bat  fowling  net  at  nigbt 
out  of  thiok  heilges.  I  find  a  trap  cage  or  cages  bcst,  for  buU- 
fincboa  gRiei'al'y  S"  '"  small  parlies,  and  I  have  takcii  two  out 
at  once  from  two  separate  cages,  while  others  waited  round  and 
were  caught  aflenvards. 

The  well-known  and  easily  imitated  call  ot  the  bulifiocb  nt 
this  season  of  tbis  year  appears  to  Lave  a  greater  at  traction— tor 
wiiat  reaeoD  I  cauaot  gbj — than  at  anj  other  period  ;  Ibtrc  ia 
also  a  great  difference  in  inditidual  caU  birds.  T£e  best  should  be 


selected.  When  frcsb  caught  bullfinches  are  best  placed  in  a  low 
kind  of  boi  cage  about  ti  iocbos  deep,  with  wirea  only  on  one 
side.  Such  cage  may  be  eaiilj  made  out  of  a  eoap  bti  from  the 
grocers,  giving  tbem  a  good  supply  of  canary  and  henip  teed  and 
water.  It  they  refuse  lo  cat  the  seed,  which  sometimes  bappenn, 
give  a  few  ElackberrJea  or  such  other  food  as  thoy  f^ed  on  at  the 
time  ;  the  seed  of  tbc  Dock  ia  alwaya  a  favourite  dish  in  the 
winter,  and  tbe  probability  is  in  a  day  or  two  they  will  take  to 
Iho  seed,  wbieh  should  be  strewed  over  the  bottom  of  Ihn  cage. 
In  a  few  days  they  may  be  placed  in  store  cages  in  nn  aviary  or 
sold.    There  is  always  a  demand  tor  them  as  pets,  although  their 
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natural  song  is  not  pleasing  ;  they  soon  become  very  familiar, 
even  mor«  ao  than  a  life-long-caged  canary.  I  well  remember 
when  a  boy  hearing  the  first  over  my  head  in  a  Laich  tree,  and 
how  I  longed  lo  have  the  bright-breasted  fellow  for  my  own  ; 
since  then  bow  many  have  been  taken  to  Birmingham  during  Iho 
cattle  show  weeks  and  sold  I  know  not,  but  I  generally  used  to 
take  enough  to  clear  my  day's  expenses,  and  tliat  is  what  I  wirh 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  ot  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  loElead 
of  grumbling  at  Ibe  depredations  ot  the  birds  and  shooting  them, 
and  the  fruit  trees  at  the  xainc  time,  catch  them  and  turn  Ihem 
into  cash  on  the  score  of  economy  and  humanity, 

I  may  have  some  remarks  to  make  npon  the  tit  family  at  some 
fatiue  time,  and  sboald  like  to  hear  tiie  opinion  ot  other  bee- 


HEBO   OF  LOCKINGE  MELON. 
w  Helen  waa  raised  by  Mr.  Atkins,  gsjdener  ti 


Col. 


THiafine  n_.  ._. 
Loyd-Lindsay,  M.P.,  Lockinge  Park,  Wantage.  The  r 
forms  us  that  he  obtained  this  Melon  by  first  creasing  Colston 
Basset  with  Bead's  Searlet-flesfa,  then  crossing  tbe  variety  so 
produced  with  Gilbert's  Victory  of  Bath.  Mr.  Alkinf,  in  a  letter 
before  tit,  describea  tbe  Hero  of  Lockinge  as  of  stnrdy  Iiabit,  a 


good  setter,  tbe  Irnit  being  vcrr  deep  in  tbe  fleih,  wbicb  is  of  a 
whitish  colonr,  melting,  and  ot  rich  quality.  He  i^tcnds  |[rowing 
it  largely  next  year.  Kxtemally  tbe  fruit  ia  very  faacdBome, 
being  bright  golden  yellow,  distinctly  and  chastely  netted  with 
pare  white.  It  ia  o(  medinm  size,  globolai  and  symmetiical,  and 
was  awurded  a  Grst-closs  certificate  at  the  Beading  Horticultural 
Show  in  Augnst  last ;  it  also  received  the  first  prize  in  its  clas?, 
and  Iho  high  encominma  of  the  Judges.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sous 
bavc  received  the  stock  ol  this  Melon  tor  distribution,  and  wo  are 
indebted  to  them  for  the  accompanying  accurate  repreecntation 
ot  the  fruit  that  was  certificated. 


Thb  Apple  and  other  orchard  tre«(  ahoidd  ninv  hare  whatarer 
attention  they  may  require  in  pmniDK  aad  thiming-oiit  Bnperflnoua 
branches,  spurs,  and  dead  wood.  The  thinning  of  the  heads  will 
require  Co  be  done  with  consideraUv  core,  aa  to  lake  out  a  qnantity 
of  wood  at  once  would  only  cmus  b  number  of  shoots  to  be  prodnced 
ia  tbe  following  geison,  and  these  will  crowd  the  bead  with  much 
useless  wood.  CanSne  the  thintuag  to  ciittiiig  out  gronths  that 
cross  each  other,  and  when  tbey  are  crowded  or  weak.  Mess  or 
lichen  may  be  reuoTed  from  the  stems  and  blanches  ot  aged  trea 
by  scraplog,  and  afterwaids  dieasing  with  sliong  limewaeh,  or  with 
brine ;  add  1  lb.  ot  soft  soap  to  every  gallon  of  brine,  and  apply  it 
with  a  painter's  bnab.  The  brine  ia  preferable  to  limewash,  which 
ia  unsightly.aDd  if  used  should  hare  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  soot, 
(^ooscbemes  and  Cottanta  are  too  often  neglected  in  pruning  at  thij 
eeiBou  on  accoantof  the  danger  of  the  destruction  of  tlie  buds  by 
birds  in  EGvece  weather.  In  pruning  it  must  be  bome  in  mind  that 
the  Gooacberry  bears  chiefly  on  the  yonng  wood  ol  the  present  year's 
growth,  and  on  spnrs ;  where  the  yoong  wood  has  been  shortened 
back  the  growths  shonld  be  modenUly  tbinned,  Chose  not  required 
Bpurred-in,  and  the  long  shoots  shortened  so  aa  Co  form  a  symmetrical 
bush.  Pcndulona  rarieties  may  be  encouraged  to  make  more  erect 
growth  hy  kce|^g  a  clear  stem,  and  ehortening  the  points  ol  the 
tower  shoots  so  aa  to  keep  the  fruit  triien  in  bearing  clear  of  Che 
ground.  Red  and  While  Currants  may  be  spurred-iu  Co  the  main 
branches,  those  not  being  more  namerosa  than  reqidiite  to  form  a 
well-shaped  buah,  keeping  the  centre  open,  ao  as  to  admit  light  and 
air  to  the  fmlL  Black  Currants  give  the  finest  fruit  from  Che  young 
wood,  which  shonld  be  encomnged  by  Chinnfaig-ost  Che  old  growUis, 
Ghorteoing  the  upper  broDcbe*  where  reqniiod.  After  prnning  the 
bushes  and  cIVHliig  tha  ground  a  dressing  of  mMmre  must  be  spread 
over  the  whole  surface  (nnleos  the  bashes  grow  too  lazurlaatly)  and  be 
lightly  forked-iu,  except  in  the  case  of  yonng  traei,  which  will  admit 
of  cropping  between,  when  tbe  ground  may  be  worked  deeper. 
Wtiere  the  roots  are  mutilated  annually  tbty  are  driven  downwuds, 
reanlting  in  a  auperabundanee  ot  faaU-ripned  strong  shoots,  pro- 
ducing little  it  any  fruit  The  Raapfeeriy  is  one  ot  Um  meat  useful 
of  small  fruits,  and  prefers  a  moist  soil,  but  free  from  sIB||mM 
water.  Ground  intended  (or  new  plantations  should  be  deeply 
trenched  and  well  noanred.  The  mode  ot  training  is  variable,  some 
nsing  stakes  of  1  to  5  feet  above  ground,  and  cutting  back  the  canes  to 
the  same  height ;  other*  tie  the  selected  canes,  dispensing  with  stakes. 
Some  growers  tie  the  ends  of  one  set  of  canes  to  those  of  the  next 
stool  tn  the  line,  so  as  to  form  an  arch  of  Che  bearing  caues  ;  and 
othera,  again,  merely  thin-out  and  shorten  the  canes,  leaving  them 
looae,  with  tiie  exception  ot  snrronnding  the  plantation  with  a  line  of 
tarred  string  or  wire  supported  by  stakes  to  maintain  the  ontaide 
canes  in  position  ;  and  some  adopt  the  best  plan  of  all — viz.,  securing 
tbe  canes  to  light  raihi  or  wires  tomed  similar  to  espalieis,  and 
about  G  feet  in  height.  As  soon  as  the  pruning  is  completed  mannre 
the  ground  and  have  it  dug  or  pointed  over.  Among  the  varieties 
Bed  Antwerp,  Carter's  Prolifio,  and  Foatolf  are  the  best.  It  a  yellow 
be  wanted  Tellow  Antwerp  ia  good.  Antumn-fmiting  Baapberries 
are  a  meat  nsetnl  addition   to  lata  omlbaiy  fraits.     Octiriier  Bad, 


Belle  de  Fouteuay  (cod),  and  October  Tellow  —  „ „ 

varieties.  They  may  now  be  cut  down  oloae  ta  the  gronnd,  having 
previously  taken  up  any  attaggling  canes  if  any  are  needed  for  plant* 
ing,' afterwards  giving  a  good  dteasing  of  half-decomposed  manue, 
merely  pointing  it  in.  The  canes  should  be  thiuued  in  early  aunrnter, 
ao  as  to  induce  a  strong  growth  in  those  retained  and  insnre  an 
autoiuD  crop,  which  is  borne  on  the  yonng  giowUi  of  tha  cunent 


Forcing  Depatlmtnt. —Wbere  large  supplies  of  French  Beans  ale  re- 
quired a  suitable  structure  shoatd  be  devoted  solely  to  them,  in  which 
the  seeds  can  be  sown  and  plants  grown  in  beds  under  conditions 
that  will  afford  mcoh  mare  satisfactory  results  than  from  pots.  A 
bed  of  10  to  12  inches  depth  should  be  provided  of  rich  light  soil, 
sowing  the  seed  in  rows  about  IS  inches  apart.  Tbe  front  of  Pino 
beds  OMiybe  utilised  in  this  way  for  single  rows,  sunshine  having  tree 
aooass,  making  a  border  about  a  foot  wide  and  10  inches  deep,  which 
will  yield  satisfactorily  if  properly  attended  to  with  water,  mixing  a 
little  guano  with  it  oocaaionally,  or  some  other  stimalant.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  demand  oontinBa  snooessional  crops  ot  Asparagns, 
8eakale,and  BliDbarb,andpreparetemtetttiBg  materials  tor  advancing 
succeeding  sapplles.  Hake  op  beda  ot  leavM  and  litter  in  pits  and 
frames  tor  Potatoes,  Carrots,  and  Badishss.  The  Carrot  and  Badish 
seed  should  be  sown  in  alCemate  rows  in  shallow  drills  about  1  incbea 
apart,  using  fine  rich  soil.  Early  Nantes  aod  IVench  Forcing  are 
suitable  varietisa  of  Carrots.  Aa  soon  as  the  swds  vegetate,  especially 
those  ot  Badish,  ventilation  must  be  freely  attanded  to.  Insert  sets 
oF  Potatoes  in  leaf  soil  in  boxes,  placing  them  in  a  hronae  where  there 
is  a  moderate  temperature  preparatory  to  plaatlBg  in  the  beds- 
Hyatt's  Froliflo  aadTeiCch's  Ashleat  are  suitable  raiietias.  Bhobarb 
and  Seakale  in  Hushroem  honsea  mast  be  abnnduitly  watered  when 
necessary.  Asparagua  in  bearing  should  be  liberally  ventihtled  when 
external  conditiotu  an  favDuiable.  Admit  air  fi«e]y  to  Lettnces, 
Endive,  and  Cauliflowcn  in  mild  weather ;  bnt  during  severe  weather 
they  will  not  suffer  any  daniage  it  tbe  coveting*  an  left  on  for 
several  days.  Heated  pits  containing  LettnOB  ud  Bodive  require 
regular  attention  lu  venlllatiou. 


/Vm».— It  a  anpply  ot  ripe  fruit  be  desired  in  May  and  June,  and  a 
sufficient  nnmber  of  plants  are  not  showing  fmit  to  meet  such  re- 
qtdrements,  it  will  be  necessacy  to  tak*  bob*  of  the  planta  from 
those  which  were  started  last  Uarch  and  are  now  in  aiatata  of  rest. 
Bsleot  the  best  developed  plants  of  tha  Qoeen,  EnvUI«s  aad  Provi- 
dence varieties,  sncb  as  appear  most  likely  to  prodaoa  trntt  wk*« 
subjected  to  a  higher  temperature.  Do  nM,  howvrer,  start  mme 
plants  tbau  are  needed ;  tbey  will  throw  tbe  fttdt  up  EasBa-rMddy 
and  be  much  stronger  it  started  a  moath  or  six  wests  beaask  IPthe 
plants  cannot  be  placed  in  a  compaitanant  to  tbeoiselvea  aJIgtit  posi- 
tion in  tlie  bonse  when  the  fruit  is  swelling  off  should  be  gtven  them, 
ooBtinniiig  the  routine  as  befon  adviaed, 

Ptacha  and  Xrctariint. — Fin  haatwiU  now  b»  neeessary  in  the 
earliest  house  if  all  the  prcporatlaaa  for  forcing  have  been  made ;  but 
the  night  temperature  nwat  not  exee«d4a°  to  46°,and  5I»  in  the  day- 
time artificially  until  tha  blossom  iswwH  aAvnneed,  when  the  heat 
may  be  gtadcally  iMnaaed  to  iV",  not  nimsilliiu  50°  at  night,  and 
65°  in  Che  daytime  from  fire  heat,  ventilating  freely  aliove  that 
tempeiatore.  The  treea  may  be  syringed  duly  until  the  anthen 
show,  then  confine  the  damping  to  snrfaoes  in  the  honse.  A  little 
air  may  be  admitted  at  night  to  prevent  a  close  vitiated  atmosphere, 
which  is  nnfavourable  to  ths  proper  fertilisatkm  ot  tha  blossoms.  Be* 
that  the  bordvs  inside  do  not  beooBS  too  dry.  Au  extussiiUy  dry 
oondiclon  ot  the  soil  maynetcaoM  the  bada  to  be  cast  at  oDoe,  bnt 
they  may  dmp  later  instead  of  swriling. 

CAsrry  jSokm.— With  a  view  to  obtain  ripe  Chsiries  at  the  end  of 
April,  or  from  eady  Hay  oawanta,  Uis  hone*  mart  now  bs  cloaad.  If 
tha  border  be  defioleet  of  mristnre  a  thofongh  soaking  ot  water 
shonld  be  given.  Syringe  the  trees  and  surfaces  in  the  house  early 
on  fine  aftemooni.  Fire  heat  will  only  be  necessary  Co  maintain  Um 
night  temperatnn  at  W,  a  couple  ot  degrees  Icaa  being  better  tban 
over  that  tampentnn  at  night ;  Ofiia  tin  daptbe  is  soil^la,  bam 
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abore  which  ventilate,  allowing  a  free  drcnlation  when  the  tem- 
perature IB  above  65^.  Bmploy  no  fire  heat  unless  it  is  absolntelj 
necessary,  and  even  then  be  sparing,  as  too  much  in  the  earlj  stages 
is  fatal  to  the  prospect  of  a  crop  of  fruit. 

PORGIKO    MOUSE. 

The  demand  for  flowers  for  indoor  decoration  has  greatly  increased 
of  late  years,  the  gardener  often  experiencing  much  difficulty  in 
keeping  paoe  with  the  demand ;  and  though  many  plants  can  be 
brought  into  bloom  in  the  stove  and  are  attractive,  yet  some  are 
totally  unsnited  for  cutting  and  deooraliTe  purposes,  as  they  cannot 
be  remored  to  the  colder  and  drier  atmosphere  of  rooms.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  selecting  such  as  naturally  flower  early,  and  can  be 
forwarded  with  HtUe  fire  heat  in  a  light  airy  house  and  a  temperature 
of  55<^  to  66''  artificially.  If  there  is  a  pit  that  can  be  filled  with 
fermenting  leaves  it  will  he  an.  advantage,  lessening  the  necessity 
for  fire  heat,  and  affording  mild  bottom  heat  to  such  plants  as  lily 
of  the  Yalley  and  Tuberoses.  In  order  to  supplement  the  regular  supply 
of  flowers  afforded  by  the  winter  and  spring-flowering  occupants  of 
the  stove  and  greenhouse,  a  forcing  house  for  such  as  the  following 
is  essential  to  meet  the  demaiMl.  For  the  oonaervatory  Bhododen- 
drons  are  unrivalled,  selecting  those  that  flower  early,  as  Nobleanum, 
cauoasicum  album,  limbatum,  ooriaoeum,  Purity,  altaclerense, 
cardinale,  Mrs.  John  Glutton,  Michael  Waterer,  Lady  Armstrong, 
Cynthia,  Eyereetianum,  Soipio,  Mrs.  Fitsgerald,  Glennyanum,  Brough- 
tonianum,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mars,  Ac,  not  omitting  Early  €km  and 
frafpnins.  For  association  with  Rhododendrons  Asaleas  are  indis- 
pensable, producing  bright  sweet  flowers  for  cutting,  especially  A. 
pontica.  A.  mollis  and  its  varieties  are  superb,  and  should  be  grown 
by  everyone,  but  for  duzahility  the  double  nardssiflora,  jellow ; 
Graf  van  Moran,  pink ;  and  Yan  Houtte,  yellow  and  red,  are  match- 
less, and  hold  a  high  position  for  forcing.  Kalmia  laUfolia  and  E. 
myrtiflora  afford  elegant  delicate  waxy  flowers,  and  are  usually  much 
appreciated.  Laurustinus,  with  its  natural  disposition  to  bloom 
during  the  winter,  is  easily  induced  to  open  its  flowers  in  a  little  heat ; 
much  may  be  written  in  its  favour,  indeed  plants  are  beautiful  in  the 
conservatory.  lilacs  are,  of  course,  very  useful ;  Charles  X.  has 
large  flowers,  but  to  be  white  requires  to  be  grown  in  the  dark,  the 
common  white  and  Persian  Lilac  not  needing  such  treatment.  The 
Guelder  Rose  is  valuable  for  forcing,  but  finer  still  is  the  Japanese 
Viburnum  plicatum,  having  globular  heads  of  white  flowers.  The 
double  Plum  (Pmnus  sinensis  alba  flore-pleno),  is  useful,  but  not  equal 
to  the  indispensable  Dentzia  gracilis,  which  is  likely  to  find  a 
riral  in  Staphylea  colehica,  its  terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers 
being  extremely  ornamental.  Spiraea  Thunbergi  flowers  very  pro- 
fusely, but  IS  not  of  great  endurance.  Sweet  Briar  is  usually  in 
request  for  its  soent  and  sprays  for  cutting.  Daphne  Cneomm  major 
is  also  valued  for  its  rosy  pink  delioiously  scented  flowers,  but  it 
must  not  be  brought  on  too  quickly.  Bielytra  spectabihs  is  fine  for 
any  pvrpoee.  Pinks  are  always  acceptable,  and  i^oold  be  assigned 
positions  near  the  glass.  Blue  is  a  colour  by  no  means  common  in 
forced  plants,  but  it  is  readily  afforded  by  MyosoUs  dissitiflora,  which 
blooms  for  a  long  time  in  a  light  airy  position  in  a  temperature  of  50^. 
Hoteia  (Spirsea)  japonica  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled ;  no  other 
plant  is  more  elegant  and  graoeful,  nor  endures  more  cutting.  A  first 
batch  of  the  above-named  plants  should  be  introduced,  damping  them 
oooasionally  oTcrhead  on  bright  afternoons,  and  available  surfaoes 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  commencing  with  a  temperature  of  60^ 
artificially,  increased  in  a  fortnight  to  55^,  allowing  an  adrance  from 
srn  heat  of  10^.  Plants  of  every  description,  even  if  hardy,  intended 
to  be  forced  should  at  once  be  protected  from  frost,  as  there  is  no 
advantage  in  allowing  tham  to  become  frosen. 

Where  Hyadnths  and  Naroiseuses  are  required  early  a  few  of  the 
earliest  potted  may  be  placed  in  heat.  They  should  be  assigned 
positions  near  the  glass ;  but  if  they  have  only  recently  been  removed 
from  the  usual  plunging  bed  of  ashes  they  must  not  be  at  once  sub- 
mitted to  the  full  influence  of  light,  or  the  growth  will  be  crippled ; 
small  flower  pots  inverted  over  them  will  at  first  admit  enough  light 
through  the  hole  in  the  botton,  tilting  the  pots  after  a  few  days, 
and  when  the  adrancing  growths  have  gradually  become  green 
■reiBOfft  the  pots  altogether.    Crocuses  mist  beaUowed  to  oome  en 


gradually,  being  kept  near  the  glass  in  a  temperature  of  about  50°. 
Bcillas  should  be  treated  similarly.  lily  of  the  Yalley  must  be 
introduoed  at  intervals  to  maintain  the  supply.  At  this  early  season 
bottom  heat  (80^)  is  essential  to  certain  growths,  especially  for 
imported  crowns  or  clamps,  ooveiing  them  about  2  inches  deep  in  the 
plunging  material,  and  when  the  flower  spikes  appear  invert  flower 
pots  over  them  until  the  spikes  are  5  or  6  inches  high,  when  the  pots 
can  be  removed,  and  exposure  to  light  will  soon  c^re  the  flowers 
substance. 

NOTES    ON    VILLA    AND  SUBURBAN    GARDENING. 

PLAKT  BOUSKS  AKD  TBAMSS. 

Jlinti  Upon  Watering^— Out  of  the  greatest  dMRculties  with  inex- 
perienced plant-growers  is  not  being  able  to  determine  when  a  plant 
should  or  should  not  be  watered.  No  matter  how  well  the  plants 
may  be  potted,  if  they  be  either  neglected  or  supplied  too  freely  they 
will  not  thrive,  and  in  many  instances  will  be  completely  mined ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  the  grower  studying  their  habits  and  attending 
closely  to  their  respectiye  requirements.  Very  frequently  the  owners 
of  plants  supply  them  with  water  regularly,  and  seem  surprised  when 
told  that  this  is  the.real  cause  of  failure.  Among  the  working  classes 
window  plants  are  much  prized,  and  are  often  well  grown  when  once 
the  art  of  watering  is  understood.  Regular  watering  sometimes 
means  giving  daily  driblets  ;  this  is  a  very  faulty  practice,  and  equally 
so  is  that  of  filHng  the  pots  too  full  of  soil,  instead  of  allowing  the 
depth  of  the  rim  of  the  pot.  In  this  case  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
soaked  regularly  while  that  part  of  the  soil  where  the  roots  are  gradu- 
ally becomes  dust  dry,  which  nothing  but  an  immersion  in  a  tub  of 
water  will  moisten.  Although  many  plants  can  be  restored  to  healthy 
vigour  after  being  injured  by  drought  at  the  roots — more  so,  in  fact, 
than  is  the  case  with  the  opposite  extreme — ^it  is  still  a  common  cause 
of  failure  with  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Salrias, 
Solanums,  Balsams,  Chrysanthemums,  Callas,  Camellias,  Asaleas, 
Ericas,  Bouvardias,  Libonias,  and  many  more.  None  of  these  should 
ever  be  allowed  to  flag,  as  they  will  be  considerably  checked  if  not 
fatally  injured  thereby. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rules  as  to  the  proper  time  for 
watering,  as  so  much  depends  upon  circumstances.  Hardwooded 
plants,  which  usually  have  very  fine  roots  and  are  potted  very 
firmly,  require  the  greatest  amount  of  judgment,  as  they  are  the  most 
easily  injured  by  either  extreme.  With  the  coarser-rooted  plants 
the  test  of  sharply  rapping  the  pots  with  the  knuckles  is  generally 
a  safe  one  (the  soil  being  dry  the  potg^ves  a  somewhat  empty  sound) ; 
but  if  watering  is  delayed  till  the  pots  containing  Heaths  and  Af.alea« 
sound  at  all  empty  the  chances  are  that  many  of  the  roots  will  be 
killed.  To  test  these  the  small  plants  may  be  lifted  to  try  the  weight, 
and  the  larger  judged  either  by  the  dry  appearance  of  the  soil  or  by 
feeling,  and  even  by  loosening  the  surface  slightly.  Sufficient  water 
should  always  be  given  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil,  so  that  at 
least  a  small  quantity  shall  pass  through  the  drainage.  Owing  to 
small  shifts  being  giren  to  this  olass  of  plants  they  are  frequently 
potted  rather  high,  so  that  but  little  water  can  be  giren  at  a  time,  and 
therefore  a  second  supply  is  often  needed  to  ensure  complete  moisten- 
ing. If  by  chance  any  of  these  be  found  excessively  dry,  at  once 
immerse  them  for  at  least  thirty  minutes  in  a  pail  of  tepid  water. 

Never  use  water  quite  cold,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  very  warm  water, 
as  this  may  give  a  check  to  the  roots  should  the  temperature  be  low 
where  the  plant  is  growing.  The  safest  rule  would  be  to  always  use 
water  raised  slightly  abore  the  temperature  of  the  house,  room,  or 
frames,  and  the  softer  the  water  is  the  better  for  the  well-being  of 
the  plants.  Much  caution  is  required  at  this  time  of  year  when 
watering  plants  in  unheated  structures, as  they  lose  but  little  moisture 
by  evaporation ;  neither  do  the  pots  absorb  moisture  from  the  soil. 
In  this  case  it  is  beet  to  keep  them  a  little  drier  than  usual,  watering 
ODly  when  neoesnry  to  prevent  the  foliage  drooping.  B«ddftBg  P^r- 
goniums  at  the  present  time  do  not  require  water  if  in  a  cool  house 
or  frame,  as  they  should  not  be  induced  to  grow  for  at  least 
two  months  to  oome.  The  lees  fire  heat  they  hare  beyond  that 
employed  to  keep  out  frost  or  prevent  damping  the  better;  the 
same  remarks  apply  with  equal  foroe  to  Cinerarias  and  herbaoeoin 
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CalceolariM,  which  under  those  cticumstanceB  will  not  require  water 
very  frequently — certainly  not  daily.  Where  fire  heat  is  used  to 
maintain  a  suitable  temperatnref  Solanums,  Callas,  SaWias,  Eupa- 
toriums,  Browallias,  Abutilons,  and  others  will  require  liberal  water- 
ings almost  daily,  especially  if  they  are  near  the  hot-water  pipes 
or  flues  ;  but  if  the  temperature  during  the  night  falls  much  below 
50^  delicate  plants,  such  as  Coleuses,  Iresines,  Altemantberas,  and 
MesembryanthemnmSj  must  be  very  sparingly  watered  or  they  will 
succumb. 

In  the  case  of  Fuchsias,  and  indeed  all  deciduous  plants  in  a  resting 
state,  give  water  often  enough  to  prevent  the  wood  from  shrivelling. 
The  wood  must  be  plump  as  well  as  ripened.  The  Maidenhair  Fern 
(Adiantum*cuneatnm)  should  now  be  resting — that  is  to  say,  should 
be  in  a  somewhat  cool  house,  and  receive  only  sufficient  water  to 
keep  the  plants  alive,  as  this  will  insure  a  strong  even  start  in  the 
spring.  Adiantum  formosum  must  also  be  watered  sparingly  if  in  a 
cool  house,  but  in  a  stove  may  be  kept  steadily  gro^\ing.  Adiantum 
farleyense  should  be  in  a  light  but  cool  part  of  the  stove,  and  be 
also  watered  carefully,  or  premature  growth  will  ensue.  Caladiums 
may  be  placed  as  near  the  hot-water  pipes  as  possible  and  kept 
perfectly  dry,  the  Gloxinias  also  to  be  kept  dry  and  in  a  cold  house, 
the  same  remarks  applying  to  tubezous-rooted  Begonias.  Begonia 
Weltoniensis  may  be  kept  in  a  moderately  heated  greenhouse,  or 
even  in  a  window,  provided  only  sufficient  water  is  given  to  pre- 
vent the  stems  shrivelling.  The  winter-flowering  Begonias  require 
a  stove  temperature,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  very 
dry  at  the  roots.  Stephanotises  and  Allamandas  must  now  be 
resting  or  ripening,  but  the  latter  particularly  ought  not  to  be  dried 
too  much  at  the  roots.  Plumbago  capensis  may  be  rested  in  a  cool 
house — where,  indeed,  it  is  usually  grown.  Crotons  and  Dracaenas 
may  be  kept  somewhat  dry  at  the  roots,  though  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  fall.  Young  plants  of  these  may 
be  kept  steadily  growing.  Eranthemums,  Poinsettias,  Plumbagos, 
Begonias,  Euphorbias,  and  other  plants  that  may  be  taken  from  a 
stove  and  placed  in  a  cooler  structure  or  room,  should  be  watered 
with  the  greatest  caution  ;  in  fact,  they  may  be  kept  comparatircly 
dry. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


\*  AU  correspondence  shonld  be  directed  either  to  ^  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request  that 
no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing 
so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questiouB  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Address  (SnbseHber),—lt  yon  write  to  Messrs.  Dansomes,  Sims,  and  Head, 
Ipswich,  you  will  obtain  the  information  yon  raquirc. 

Books  (Inquirer  and  ^foM).— The  work  yoa  have  is  a  Rood  one.  Yon  would 
find  the  '*  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary  *  very  uief  ol.  The  names  of  the  plants 
are  accentuated  as  an  aid  to  their  correct  pronunciation.  A  revised  edition 
with  a  supplement  of  this  work  is  in  oonne  of  preparation,  and  tbo  publishers 
inform  us  that  it  will  be  ready  in  the  ooone  of  a  few  months. 

Potting  Hyacinths  (7.  B.).—Th»  bulbs  ought  to  have  been  potted  a 
month  ago.  You  must  not  lose  a  day  in  potting  them,  or  they  will  not  flower 
soon  enough  for  your  purpose.  We  cannot  name  plants  from  ciushed  and  im- 
perfect portions  of  the  leaves  alone. 

«_!&***'■  ^■^^•»'  Potato  {H.  J/.).— It  was  raised  by  Jas.  Ashwin.  Esq, 
BretSorten  Hall,  Bresbam,  by  whom  it  was  glTea  to  Mr.  Myatt,  an  extensive 


market  gardener  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  AshTiin  also  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hlven 
of  Sawbridgeworth,  and  be  named  it,  for  the  reason  stated  in  page  489,  the 
Royal  Ashleaf.  Bventnally  it  was  placed  in  commerce  by  Messrs.  VTrench 
under  the  name  of  Hirers*  Eoyal  Ashleaf,  as  they  had  the  stock  from  Saw- 
bridffcworth ;  but  Mr.  Rivers  always  disclaimed  the  right  of  his  name  being 
attached  to  this  Potato. 

Tydseas  (7.  />.).— You  may  gradoally  reduce  the  water  after  the  plants 
liave  flowered,  but  withholding  it  suddenly  and  entirely  is  not  sound  practice. 
We  shall  publish  notes  on  the  culture  of  Tydseas  in  an  early  iasne. 

Cypripedinm  insigne  (/?.  T.  J.).— It  is  not  common  for  two  flowers  to 
be  produced  on  one  stem,  }-et  we  have  seen  several  examples  on  plants  that,  like 
your  own,  have  been  unnsually  well  grown.  We  never  saw  a  finer  example  of 
good  culture  than  the  flowers  you  have  sent.  We  shonld  hesitate  to  cut  np  the 
plant,  08  the  check  that  would  necessarily  be  griven  would  prevent  similar 
flowers  being  produced  for  some  time ;  still,  if  you  can  separate  the  portion  to 
which  you  refer  without  greatly  disturbing  the  roots*  you  might  snoceed  in 
your  object. 

Otterspool  Brnssels  Bproats  (Inqidrery-^ln  the  trial  of  Bmssels 
Sprouts  at  Chiswick  this  year  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  decided  that  the  «  Aigburth  "  from  Messrs.  Ker  &  Co,  of 
Aigburth  near  Liverpool,  and  the  variety  above  named  are  identical. 

Heating  a  Tank  (  W.  M.  £.).— Your  sketch  is  unintelligible,  but  if  you  raise 
the  tank  above  the  pipes,  and  take  a  branch  frmn  the  flow  plpethroogh,Uie  tank, 
and  connect  it  with  the  same  pipe  at  a  higher  point  or  beyond  the  tank,  the  water 
in  the  pipe  will  circulate  fieely  and  heat  the  water  in  the  tank.  If  Uie  tank  Is 
small  a  2-Lich  pipe  will  probably  be  suflloient,  but  if  large  a  t-inch  pipe  will  be 
preferable  ;  the  size  of  pipe,  however,  must  be  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  water  in  the  apparatus  is  usoaUy  heated. 

Vine  Roots  (C  B,  M.^.-^The  Vines  have  been  carefully  examined.  There 
were  no  Phylloxeras  on  them,  and  no  signs  of  any  having  been  there ;  indeed 
there  were  no  insects  at  all  on  the  portions  we  examined.  Your  representative 
ha«t,  however,  informed  us  that  insects  have  been  seen  on  the  roots,  and  if  yon 
will  send  us  some  of  these  insects  they  shall  be  carefully  examined.  The  roots 
appear  as  if  they  had  been  in  contact  with  some  corrosive  substance,  still  by 
your  description  the  border  appears  to  have  been  made  oorreotly.  Is  there  Iron 
in  the  loam  ?  Qas  ammoniacal  liquor  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  mixed  in 
proportion  of  one  pint  to  two  gallons  of  water  Is  safe  for  many  crops.  We  do 
pot.  know  whether  it  will  kill  the  FhyUoxers,  not  having  tried  It  with  that 
object. 

"Wire  ton  Vineries  (r.  fr.).^Qalvanissd  vein  may  be  safely  employed 
provided  it  is  well  painted,  three  coats  being  given  in  the  flrst  instance,  and  a 
fresh  coat  annually.  Unpainted  it  is  very  injurious  in  some  places,  but  not  in 
all.  Something  will  be  published  shortly  on  the  injury  resulting  from  this  wire 
in  some  cases  and  not  in  others.  Copper  wire  is  quite  safe,  but  much  more  costly 
than  galvanised  wire.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  use  the  last-named  wire,  keep- 
ing it  wdl  painted. 

Chrysanthemum  Col  tare  (O/d  ^uAMrtVi-).— As  you  are  an  "old  snb- 
scrilx^r  "  and  yet  "  do  not  recollect  having  seen  any  information  on  the  above 
subject,"  we  fear  you  are  not  an  attentive  reader.  Many  articles  on  the  subject 
have  appeared  ;  and  if  you  send  stamps  to  the  publisher  and  ask  him  to  send  yon 
Koj.  819,  820,  and  077,  you  will  find  details  for  growing  specimen  large-flowered 
varieties,  specimen  Pompons  f  both  illustrated),  and  blooms  for  exhibition.  The 
priue  of  the  three  numbers  is  10|d.  The  articles  referred  to  are  written  by  excel- 
lent cultivators  and  succeasful  exhibitors.  The  subject  will  be  further  alluded 
to  in  due  time. 

Propagratlng  Chrysanthsmnms  (L.  B.  8^  Ctapham  i\rrjt).~lf  yon 

place  the  plants  in  a  light  poeltion  in  a  warm  greenhouse  they  will  afford  cut- 
tings that  will  strike  readily  in  January  in  a  moderately  heated  propagating 
house.  When  rooted  the  tops  of  the  plants  can  be  taken  off,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  stock  plants  will  alTord  suoccssional  batches  of  cuttings  to  he  inserted 
as  soon  as  large  enough.  By  continuing  this  practice  until  May  a  great  number 
of  plants  can  be  raised  from  a  few  old  stoids.  Cuttings,  or  rather  oflsets,  will 
strike  if  inserted  now  and  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  frost-proof  frame,  but 
as  your  object  is  to  raise  as  many  plants  as  possible  the  plan  above  indicated 
will  be  preferable. 

Cornflowers  (Idem),— Then  are  several  pretty  varieties,  but  the  one  most 
suitable  for  your  purpose  Is,  we  think,  Oentanrea  Cyanus  major.  Seed  sown 
in  good  soil  and  a  favourable  position  in  the  open  ground  duiing  fine  weather 
in  February  or  March  will  produce  early-flowering  plants ;  or  if  a  little  seed  is 
sown  in  pots  in  a  greenhouse,  the  seedlings  being  thinned  out  and  grown  on  a 
shelf  close  to  the  glass  for  a  time,  then  prepared  in  a  frame  for  planting 
out  about  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  the  plants  if  well  managed  would 
flower  still  earlier  than  those  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  air.  Yon  may  sow 
in  pots  now  or  in  January.  The  earliest  and  best  plants  are  produced  by  sow- 
ing in  September  and  affording  the  plants  the  protection  of  a  cold  £mme  If 
needed  during  the  winter. 

Roses  (A  iSMb«eri6'/').— We  will  readily  comply  with  your  request  and  name 
**  some  good  Roses,'  but  as  we  do  not  know  WMtlier  you  require  a  dosen  or  a 
hundred  we  are  unable  to  submit  a  list  that  will  be  serviosable  to  yoa.  Cor- 
respondents when  requesting  selections  of  varieties  of  flowers  or  fruit  should  la 
their  own  interests  state  the  number  the;  need.  It  is  of  no  use  our  publishing 
flf  ty  names  when  tw'elve  would  suffice,  and  to  publiah  the  smaller  nmnber  when 
the  larger  is  required  would  cause  disappointment. 

Fmits  for  a  Cold  District  (TT.  IT.il.).— We  think  yon  would  derive 
advantage  by  noting  those  varieties  that  usoaUy  succeed  well  in  your  distriet 
and  plant  them.  Local  nurserymen  are  usually  acquainted  with  the  aorta  thai 
give  the  greatest  satisfection  in  the  locality  in  which  thev  ate  interested. 
Judging  from  your  letter  we  conclude  that  no  very  hOe  varieties  of  Apples  and 
Pears  oonld  be  depended  on,  and  those  that  ars  moderatelj  early  in  favoozable 
localities  would  prove  late  with  you.  Dessert  Apples  that  we  think  weald  be 
likely  to  succeed  are  Devonshire  Quarrcndeu  and  Cox's  Omoge  Pif^in ;  kitchen 
Apple,  Tower  of  Glnmis.  Fears— Jargonelle,  Marie  Louise  d*Uccle,  and  for  stew- 
ing  Catlllac.  Cherries.— Early  Rivers  and  Kentish.  Plums—OnlUns  Golden  and 
Victoria.  The  Pear  you  sent  shrivelled  instead  of  ripening,  and  we  ars  unable 
to  identify  it ;  it  resembles  a  stunted  specimen  of  Beurre  DieL  Thanks  for 
your  letter. 

Wlntsiing  EotaeworUs  and  Klelnlas  (U,  Jf.).— Let  the  Bcfaevcrias 

remain  where  they  are,  giving  them  but  litUe  water.  The  ofbets  may  be  ranoved 
in  the  spring  soon  after  the  vinery  is  started,  and  be  plantsd  In  boxes  of  gritty 
soil,  which  di9uld  be  kept  moist  to  promote  their  growth.  They  shonld  be  sosted 
into  sixes,  so  that  the  large  and  small  are  not  mixed  together  In  tlie  boxes.  It  Is 
Important^  too^  that  this  principle  be  adopted  wbaa  planting  them  la  tks 
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niAea.  Tht  KMniu  atiaatd  Iw  plwMd  on  ■  ibBlf  in  it  mndn  bonac,  and  wi  tend 
la  pmrent  tbejr  ■briTelllnr.  A  inm  ^niinhDtiM  li  nituble,  mnd  Ibej  01117  ba 
■SonJed  man  tnt  u  tb»  apdHK  kppnaetaia  to  mconnge  the  imnth  at  Uie 
pIuiU  ud  lo  afford  tmltliifn.  Tba  Ihtm  will  kIk  mitt  rooU  >nd  (arm  pluta  ir 
■ntj  A\iOMf  tDRrUd  In  nndy  »ll  Id  Angint.  or  u  1001]  u  tko  !«?«■  bin 


u'la  tba  Loodon  p 


i«.r.V-lftliB 

TIlM 


to  Tblch  yoa  itttt  tat  tUoBt, 

iluthui  ttiaoldndiiniiiUdfiKiidtDtlnlroB 

— -     i(  tbe  old  rod!  da  not  produce  ntb- 

iB  at  laut  ot  tba  jtRuie  CHUM.    IF  yoa 

at  prtb^^T  not  piodna  itrims 


t  altbonch  jm  otiMlDod  ■ 


Pranlncniw 
«*U  Hpuwd,  and  1 
whMbfT  tlinr  vill  at 
tbanmdltionot  tht 
EuhvTinia  brail 
Itan  tbM  oaiiH  t 

Utonli  tawvila  tbe  bH*  1  ■wl  Vi  rvnlt  wonM  bs,  th .. 

good  crop  or  tnilt  thh  jear.UM  TiM*  mold^uit  b*  uUtttetwr ■— 

tower  porttOD  o(  tbe  root  would  not  ba  well  aonnd,  aicapt-^and  tbh  la  •  ■nrj 
nnpoHant  eEceptloQ— Jen  traJn  np  othar  Toanv  caA«  firoin  tbe  baaa  for  fmltliv 
neit  year,  mnerinKtboaa  that  bin  borne  hnitentlnlT.i     " 

potUoiiol  ttaawwkbiidi.  tbe  rDannauwabalDI  Idled  c 

alony  Um  bottom  of  tba  hwaa.    Tbe  dpibt  portloD  o(  tba  tool 

nmutbed  with  twoyaar-old  rod^  and  tba  Tower  portion  with  one^jviT-old 
Another  tfaa  la  to  »hartm  tba  jtoong  caaea.  leaTinit  tbatnabo«t ' ' 


n  trom  tba  ohf  roda  to  (hat  Ms^t,  1 
■     —  -'HoTdiM 


lontfune  tha  pnctt« 


—   — „ ,  Jn  ipriog.    The  •ott  ^oiJd  couitat  oC  Bnely 

alKed  tigbt  loam  and  illTar  aand,  whicb  nuy  be  ptioad  dther  tn  pot>  or  ibillow 
pau,  the  lattar  beins  prelaiabl*.  Tba  dnlnag*  Bhonld  occnpT  twa-thlnli  a[ 
tba  paai.  and  tbeaa  mnat  ba  plnnged  tn  a  hotbed  under  a  propiui^tliiit  tnOB  or 
be^]BiB,theaMd*^baini;ill|ifatl7  00Twad  with  tba  comp<at  and  reulir  watand 


BiBrgtn  there  1 __   _ _ 

■-  -'  ■-  ■iWBth.    MeaembrjantlieniDra  tiirrinBra  !•  one  or  (he  most  distinct  md 

re  In  ^e  ftmxa  m  re^ardi  tbe  fo]lBe«,  ard  Motd  oot  poflslbly  be  con- 

jjiucu  witb  ancb  fOTTni  an  U.  deltotdeam  or  hdj  otbPT  ipectn.    It  la  meat 


petiole,  bainiir  attber  ittghtl;  et 
cbancteni  derlred  from  tbe  fa 
oatloD  of  the  Feacbfa. 

OhrypanthvmaiD  Sport  (CSjTwiii/fcmimJ.— The  iport  It  a  rerairiobte 
pldon  of  pinli  on  tbe  reniia  nf  tha  floreU.  which  are  bruad  and  incnrred  at  Oio 

(emblca  Wblte  Otobe.  Tba  aumpla  before  u  ta  tblo  azid  Hat,  aod  It  laisar  wd 
roller  bloomi  cannot  Ik  obtained  tha  nrtety  will  biTe  tittle  comraaidal  ratoe ; 
botwetbink  wllb  litgb  cnllnro  mnch  tlner  flowen  moj  be  produord.  Grow 
■ome  ptanta  well  ncKt  year,  dtabnddlDfr  them  eazij.  and  ratalnlnpt  about  tbna 
flnwan  on  awih  i^ant.  and  eihlbil  tha  blaoDH  at  acme  of  the  ChrTwnlhenianl 
iboni,  uid  befote  tbe  Floial  Commlttaa  of  tbe  Royal  HorUcnltonl  Society. 

PranlUB  TIum  (fi.  E.  ir.).— Wg  think  tbe  plan  yon  eugceat  ie  tbe  beat 
under  the  ctnnimtCaDCea.  Train  np  a  yonng  eane  from  Ow  Lm«  of  each  Vine, 
and  allow  It  to  baTe  alt  tha  liRht  Doaalbla  next  annuner.  Aa  tlie  apura  on  the 
old  isda  are  >D  rai  apart  we  ahoald  aecnn  tbe  lateiala  to  tlif  miJa  rodi,  and 
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;  tbey  aoucalr  pay  tor  tba  trooble.  Wbeo  caiatDlly  managed 
Utay  only  ylaldB  email  parc«ilii«eo(fl«w«n  DMrnl  for  cDttlaf.  Tobeofany 
Baa  after  flowering  Ubantl  ipplteatiafla  of  llinild  manore  moat  ba  kIthi,  and  tha 
MlrNt*  kept  fnab  at  long  aa  poaatble,  and  the  pola  tben  placed  oalalde.  When 
tbe  (otlaga  tiaa  died  down  all  tbat  la  needed  la  tn  ittp  Uie  bolba  modtntely  dry 
imtUtlMeBdolAngDatarbeglBnlngot  Septvmbar.  They  can  (ben  be  repotted 
and  tnated  aa  new  bnlba,  tc.  bttlar  itlll,  placed  tblckly  libber  in  pona  pin- 

ElyroraSanUBg  BBiaDnikaB  Corcuttiat.    Tbay  can  alao  be  planted  oot  of 
a,  bot  OWB  I*  nqmrad  In  pnpaiing  the  planta,  which  mut  not  be  planted 
bero*  tbe  end  of  March  at  tbe  MrlkatT 
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yon  anq  onr  naocn  genenuiy  aia  tnlanated.  For  exttBordinary  line  aatnplu 
and  tor  rpedal  pnrpoaea  lOi.  or  more  per  pound  an  lery  oecaalonalty  obtained 
tor  Onipe^  joat  a*  aome  tvniatkabla  Applea  bax  bean  aold  tUt  year  for  l>.  each ; 
bat  Iheie  pricca  do  not  repteaent  tha  actual  atate  of  tha  marheta.  The  prkea  of 
"  lai^  bnncbea"  on  which  you  atk  for  InfCmBatloo  nobalily  repmeut  aome 
aenutlonal  ciblWIa  which  lome  tiadtaman  baa  placed  In  hia  window,  and  lo 
wblcb  be  bat  attached  a  aanaatiODBlinie*.    Ton  ban  good  leaaon  to  te  aatliAed 
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namaa  of  Fmlta  IJiAn  Slirfhrr(ri.—\,  Wemer'i  King ;  1,  Winter  Colman ; 

aon't ;  1,  IhicbfHe  d'Angoaltaea ;  I,  Oeneral  Toiltleben  1  t,  Benn«  Dial ;  t  nu 
quite  rotten.    Tl«  Apple  li  Golden  Winter  Pennnaln.    (ff.^J.— Beotri  Dlel, 

Hunea  of  Planu  iTmMdst).~A,  Platyloma  rotundltoUa ;  l.Blechnnni 
eplcnnt :  J,  Epeclmen  iniufncicnt  for  tdcntlOcatlon,  but  It  rewmblea  Bteolinura 
Icn^tilolfnin ;  4.  Pteru  nmbroaa.  (So  JVofiir).— 1.  Cyrtcmlnm  falcatum  ;  1.  IMilo- 
Indtom  fpoiodWBTpnm  ;  S.  Adlantom  ht^Hdnlum ;  4,  Blecbnum  k*Ballie&ee  \ 
b,  Boolopeodrlnm  rulgare  criaUtam. 


POULTRY,   PfOeOlf,  AHO    fl££    CHRQHICLi. 


CLOVER  A3  A  PREfARATOBY  CROP  FOR  WHEAT. 

The  cttQsea  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  Clover  ta  8  pre- 
paratoiy  crop  foe  Wheat  were  formerly  hidden  in  much  obscurity, 
for  altfaoDgli  tome  of  the  best  piactical  EBnnEiB  found  from 
experience  much  adyftatage  in  growing  Cloyer  pieTiona  to  the 
Wheat  crop,  tbej  were  totally  at  a  lose  lo  account  for  it  chcmi' 
cally.  In  the  year  1868  Dr.  Voelclcer  related  hia  rcaearches  and 
ezper!inei<ta  in  a  long  and  intereating  eaaay  upon  the  subject  in 
the  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  and 
for  tbe  benefit  of  the  home  farmer  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  be- 
fore bint  not  only  quotationa  from  Dr.  Voelcker,  bat  also  our 
opiniona  and  experience. 

To  haie  the  full  adraDtage  of  a  Cloyer  crop  it  should  be  grown 
alone.  We  refer  particnlarly  to  the  ied-blo«omed  Broad  Clover, 
because  if  grown  with  common  Bye  Qrasi  or  other  Grasses  we 
neutralise  to  a  certain  extent  the  benefiU  which  would  otherwise 
be  obtained.  It  is  also  of  so  much  importance  to  secure  a  regnlar 
plant  of  Clover  that  it  is  necetMij  to  prepare  the  land  and 
arrange  the  rotations  of  cropping  tor  the  purpose.  It  ia  well 
known  that  witb  few  exeeptioika  a  full  plant  of  Clover  cannot  be 
obtained  by  sowing  it  every  fonr,  £vb,  01  even  avs  Te*n~lbat  ia 
to  say,  oikce  in  every  rotation  ;  but  it  is  naaal  and  advisable  to 
alternate  thia  crop  witb  Beans,  Peas,  or  other  legnminous  crops, 
it  being  a  well -ascertained  iMct  that  these  aie  a  better  preparation 
for  tbe  ceteala  than  the  ordinary  lea  grotmd  after  a  hay  crop  com- 
posed of  mixed  Qrasaes,  as  nearly  all  of  these  extract  from  the  land 
tbe  important  elemenla  and  manures  required  by  the  cereala. 
Alter  we  have  obtained  a  regular  plant  lA  Broad  Clover  it  la  of 
great  importance  that  the  crop  ibonld  be  eneooraged  in  growth  as 
mncb  aa  poaaible  by  mannres,  and  also  protected  from  unfair  and 
injurious  feeding  by  sheep.  It  is  of  consequence,  too,  that  the 
antomn  growth  in  the  first  year  should  be  promoted  aa  much  as 
possible.  This  ia  not  CDstotnatj,  for  the  Clover  is  generally  sown 
in  Lent  corn  ;  but  we  prefer  to  have  it  in  the  Wheat,  in  order  that 
It  may  grow  more  vigorously  whilst  the  com  Is  maturing,  suad 
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also  that  it  maj  not  be  cut  so  closelj  when  the  com  is  reaped. 
We  have  found  it  profitable  to  cut  the  Wheat  higher  up  the 
straw,  in  order  that  the  Cl«Fer  maj  make  an  after  growth  fit  for 
mowing  in  the  autumn,  and  we  have  obtained  excellent  Clover 
fodder  to  cut  up  for  hemes  and  other  an i  mala  during  September 
and  October,  and  antil  the  first  severe  frost  occofs.  Again,  this 
is  not  only  a  profitable  plan — ^ayailable  when  Wheat  follows  a 
Potato,  Mangold,  or  other  root  crop  —  in  four  years  out  of  six 
in  the  sonth^n  or  sonth-eastem  counties  ;  but  it  encourages  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  Clover  roots,  and  enables  them  to  yield 
a  larger  increase  of  hay  in  the  succeeding  year,  whereas  if  the 
young  seeds  had  been  treated  in  the  ordiaaiy  way  by  close  feed- 
ing with  sheep  the  crowns  of  the  plants  and  fatnre  buds  would 
have  been  destroyed  or  seriously  injured,  and  the  Clever  plants 
so  much  damaged  that  many  of  them  would  die.  This  leads  us 
to  a  point  whidi  we  shall  be  prepared  to  prove  of  the  highest 
importance — nam^y,  the  growth  and  greatest  increased  weight  of 
the  roots  of  the  Clover  plants. 

We  must  at  the  same  time  look  to  the  management  of  the  Clover 
lea  after  the  hay  crops»  or  even  crops  of  seed,  have  been  removed. 
On  certain  mixed  soils  it  is  very  difficult  to  insure  a  Clover  lea 
free  from  Couch  Grass  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  every  oppor- 
tunity should  be  taken  to  fork-out  single  bunches  of  Grass.  This 
must  be  done  not  only  in  the  root  crops  before  the  corn,  but  also 
in  the  young  Clover  seeds,  in  order  that  the  land  may  not  require 
cleaning  as  a  Glover  lea.  There  are  various  modes  of  doing  tbis. 
A  backward  fallow,  for  instance,  after  the  first  hay  crop,  is  often 
resorted  to,  or  the  land  sometimes  scarified  and  tilled  just  before 
the  final  ploughing  of  the  lea.  The  point  we  wish  to  enforce  is 
that  the  tillage  of  a  Clover  lea  cannot  be  done  without  destroy- 
ing the  Clover  roots  to  some  extent.  The  roots  of  Couch  may  be 
forked-out  by  hand  labour,  as  we  have  often  done.  If  any  horse 
labour  is  used  to  root  out  Couch  it  should  be  done  by  the  scarifier, 
but  only  with  the  points  on,  so  that  the  Clover  roots  may  be  left, 
if  not  wholly,  jet  the  greater  portion  of  them.  Couch  Grass  is 
our  greatest  enemy  in  idl  agricultural  operations  ;  and  if  we  allow 
it  to  remain  in  the  Clover  lea  and  plough  it  in,  it  so  competes  with 
the  Wheat  crop  that  a  full  crop  is  out  of  the  question.  Dr.  Voelcker 
shows  us  that  the  food  whidi  the  Clover  root  furnishes  for  the 
Wheat  plant  is  also  available  for  its  enemy. 

We  will  commence  our  quotations  from  Dr.  Yoelckcr's  essay 
where  he  says,  "  The  fact  is  well  known  that  many  farmers  justly 
regard  the  growth  of  Clover  as  one  of  the  best  preparatory  opera- 
tions which  the  land  can  undergo,  in  order  to  its  producing  an 
abundant  crop  of  Wheat  in  the  following  year.  It  has  further 
been  noticed  that  Clover  mown  twice  leaves  the  land  in  better 
condition  as  regards  its  Wheat-producing  capabilities  than  when 
mown  once  only  for  hay  and  the  second  crop  "fed  off  on  the  land 
by  sheep  ;  for  notwithstanding  that  in  the  latter  instance  the 
fertilising  elements  in  the  Clover  crop  are  in  part  restored  in  the 
sheep  excrements,  yet,  contrary  to  expectation,  this  partial  restora- 
tion of  the  elements  of  fertility  to  the  land  has  not  the  effect  of 
producing  more  or  better  Wheat  in  the  following  year  than  is 
reaped  on  the  land  from  off  which  the  whole  Clover  crop  has 
been  carried,  and  to  which  no  manure  whatever  has  been  applied. 
Again,  in  the  opinion  of  several  good  practical  agriculturists  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  land  whereon  Clover  has 
been  grown  for  seed  in  the  preceding  year  yields  a  better  crop  of 
Wheat  than  it  does  when  the  Clover  is  mown  twice  for  hay,  or 
even  only  once,  and  afterwards  fed  off  by  sheep.  Most  crops,  I 
need  hardly  observe,  when  left  for  seed  exhaust  the  land  far  more 
than  they  do  when  they  are  cut  down  at  an  earlier  stage  of  their 
growth,  hence  the  binding  clauses  in  most  farm  leases  which  com- 
pel the  tenant  not  to  grow  com  crops  more  frequently  nor  to  a 
greater  extent  than  stipulated.  However,  in  tbe  case  of  Clover 
grown  for  seed  we  have,«oeordlDg  to  the  testimony  of  tmstworthy 
witnesses,  an  exception  to  a  law  generally  applicable  to  most 
other  crops.  Agricultural  experiences  contradicting  prevailing, 
and,  it  may  be,  generally  current  theories,  are,  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  of  far  more  common  occurrence  than  may  be  known  to 
those  who  are  either  naturally  unobservant  or  nnacquainted  with 
many  of  the  details  of  farming  operations ;  indeed,  an  interesting 
and  instructive  treatise  might  be  written  on  the  apparent  anomalies 
in  agriculture. 

**  Observations  extaiding  over  a  number  of  years  led  me  to 
inquire  into  the  reasons  why  Glover  is  specially  well  fitted  to 
prepare  land  for  Wheat,  and  in  the  not^  which  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  readers  of  the  Journal  I  shall 
endeavour,  as  the  result  of  my  experiments  on  the  subject,  to 
give  an  intelligible,  eaplanatiop  of  the  fact  that  Clover  is  so  ex- 
cellent a  prepttat«ry  crop  for  Wheat  as  it  is  practically  known 
to  be.  By  those  taking  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject  it  may  be 
suggested  that  any  injury  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  removal  of  a 


certain  amount  of  fertilising  matter  is  altogether  insignificant, 
and  more  than  oompensated  for  by  the  benefit  which  results  from 
the  abundant  growth  of  Glover  rcots  and  the  physical  iraprove- 
ments  in  the  soil  which  take  place  in  their  decomposition.  Look- 
ing, however,  more  closely  into  the  matter,  it  will  be  foond  that  in 
a  good  crop  of  Glover  hay  a  very  considerable  amount  of  both 
mineral  and  organic  substances  is  carried  off  the  land,  and  that  If 
the  total  amount  of  anch  conatitotiitB  in  a  crop  had  to  be  regaxded 
exclusively  as  the  measure  for  deterraining  the  relative  degrees  in 
which  different  farm  crops  exhaust  the  land,  Glover  would  have  to 
be  described  as  about  the  most  exhausting  crop  in  the  oitire  rota- 
tion. Clover  hay  on  an  aifienge  and  in  round  nun^rs  eontatas 
in  100  parts : — 

Water J7-0 

^'Mitrogenoiu subatMioes  Cfleih-f uimlag moAtexB) 15*6 

Non-nitrogieiious compounds 69*9 

Mlnexal  matter  (ash).. •....,.  7*6 

lOO-O 
«Contaiuing  nitrasen , 1*6 

The  mineral  portion  or  ash  oonstituents  in  100  parts  of  Glover  hay 
consist  of  phosphoric  acid,  75  ;  suiphnric  acid,  4*3  ;  carbonic  acid, 
18-0 ;  silica,  30  ;  lime,  300  ;  magnesia,  8*5  ;  potash,  20O  ;  soda, 
chloride  of  sodium,  oxide  of  iron,  sand,  loss,  &c.,  8*7  ;  total,  108^. 
"  Now  let  us  suppose  the  land  to  have  yielded  4  tons  of  Glover 
hay  per  acre.  According  to  the  preceding  data  we  find  that  such 
a  crop  included  224  tbs.  of  niftrogen,  equal  to  272  lbs.  of  ammonia, 
and  G72  lbs.  of  mineral  matter  or  ash  constitnents  ;  4  tons  of 
Clover  hay,  the  produce  of  1  acre,  thus  contain  a  large  amount  of 
nitrogen,  and  remove  from  the  soil  an  enormous  quantity  of 
mineral  matters,  abounding  in  lime  and  potash,  and  ocmtainkig 
also  a  good  deal  of  phosphoric  acid." 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FAEM. 
Horse  Labour. — Horses  have  lately  been  employed  in  ploughing  and 
sowing  Wheat  every  day  since  the  28th  ult..  tnere  only  now  remains 
the  light  land  to  be  ploughed  and  sown  with  Wheat.  Apportion  the 
horse  power  of  the  farm  so  that  no  ploughed  land  shall  be  toft  unsown 
in  the  evening  in  consequence  of  the  night  frosts  which  are  sure  to 
prevail  at  this  time  of  year.  We  notice  much  land  which  has  been 
under  autumn  tillage  lying  in  a  very  foul  state  with  abundance  of 
coach  grass  on  the  surface.  It  ia  not  good  practical  farming  to 
plough  this  nass  under  with  a  deep  iurrow  ;  the  only  plan  to  adopt 
IS  to  lafter-plough  aad  leave  it  until  the  epriDg,  lor  at  this  date  there 
is  no  hope  of  dry  weather  to  enable  the  grass  to  be  cleared  off  the 
surface  by  tillage.  Where  the  land  is  clean,  deep  fallow-ploughisg 
of  all  the  land  intended  for  Barley  after  Wheat  wul  be  going  on  daily 
whilst  the  weather  continues  open.  The  same  plan  will  be  pursued 
with  land  intended  for  the  next  year's  Mangolds,  C^arrots,  Potatoes, 
and  Swedes.  I^ong  fresh  dung  may  be  laid  out  before  the  ploughing 
on  good  dry  land  for  the  Mangolds,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  especiaUy 
as  this  will  save  labour  of  the  horses  in  the  busy  period  of  sprii^;  and 
seed  time.  In  many  instances,  the  slugs  having  destroyed  the 
Trifolium,  the  land  may  be  ploughed  and  lay  during  winter  to  be 
worked  fine  the  first  dry  weatner  in  the  spring,  and  anin  sown  with 
the  Early  Crimson  Trif  olium  or  with  summer  vetches.  The  land  which 
has  been  dunged  and  ploughed  if  dean  will  require  no  more  plonk- 
ing in  the  spring,  but  merely  scarifying  aad  sowing  wiUi  MaagoMs 
and  Carrots  at  the  earliest  date. 

Hand  Labour, -^Tha  land  oceaplsd  with  Cabbages  that  has  basn 
antufflu-plaated  should  now  be  looked  over  whilst  the  weather  is 
mild,  and  vacancies  filled  with  fresh  plants,  as  the  crop  will  come 
better  together  than  when  fresh  plants  are  set  out  in  the  spring. 
The  water  meadows  must  still  be  attended  to,  and  the  course  of  the 
water  changed  eveiy  four  or  five  days,  especially  on  those  meadows 
where  the  supply  of  water  is  short.  The  land,  if  strong  and  flat, 
where  the  Wheat  has  been  sown  should  be  looked  over  hj  men  with 
spade  in  hand  after  heavy  rains  to  let  off  any  aceumnlatioas  before 
it  injures  the  Wheat.  Medglng,  ditching,  and  banking  will  now  be 
necessary  in  the  enclosed  districts  of  small  fields.  In  those  cases 
where  fences  are  Teqnired  to  be  newly  planted  with  Whitethoni,  this 
is  a  good  time  to  do  the  work.  Any  hedges,  too,  intended  for  nloae 
tiimming,  where  they  have  been  neglected  may  -be  cat  down  and 
trimmed.  The  outlets  of  all  undervround  draining  should  be  ean- 
fully  attended  to,  and  they  will  eanly  be  found  by  the  men  whsbt 
soouring  the  open  dykes,  which  ought  to  be  well  opened  and  oieaoesd 
at  this  time,  so  as  to  give  free  exit  to  flood  water.  All  the  yonag 
cattle  intended  for  dairy  stock  should  now  be  placed  in  sheltered 
yards  and  ^leds  at  night ;  and  ahhongh  they  may  ran  ont  in  the 
pasture  at  daytime,  they  should  teeeive  roots  of  aaese  kind  with 
sweet  fresh  Oat  or  Barl^  straw  in  the  sheds.  This  feeding  will  kmp 
them  in  moderate  condition,  and  by  lying  in  well-littered  sheds  it 
will  prevent  attacks  of  the  qnarter-iil,  whidi  in  some  seasons  is  veij 
fi^tal  amongst  young  heifers  reared  for  the  daizr.  If  any  cake  is 
given  it  should  only  be  decorticated  cotton  cake  in  meal  and  mixed 
with  oat  roots,  or  with  inferior  hay  cut  into  chaff.    It  is,  however, 
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JQst  a  auestion  of  price  whether  inferior  Bmrley  in  meal  may  be  snb- 
Btitntea  for  cake.  All  the  jearling  steers  intended  to  be  fattened  on 
the  STstem  of  early  matnritj^  shonld  now  be  fed  in  the  same  boxes  as 
they  bare  been  kept  in  during  the  past  summer,  for  although  ther 
hare  had  full  allowance  of  green  fodder  as  long  as  it  lasted,  they  will 
now  reoeire  roots  with  cake  and  beanmeal  mixed,  from  40  to  &b  tbe. 
of  roots  being  sufficient  for  the  day's  allowance,  with  plenty  of  sweet 
Oat  straw  in  the  racks,  the  refuse  to  be  used  for  littering  the  boxes. 
7%e  manure  remored  from  the  cart-horse  stables  is  too  often  allowed 
to  remain  in  large  heaps  in  the  open,  exposed  to  all  weathers.  Some- 
times it  is  too  dry,  at  other  times  too  wet.  Our  plan  of  using  the 
partially  stained  straw  from  the  stables  as  litter  for  the  pig  pens 
answers  a  good  purpose,  for  it  not  only  sayes  straw,  but  it  makes  the 
manure  more  Talnable  after  being  trodden  down  and  concentrated  in 
the  pig  pens  for  a  while.  Where  there  is  no  coTered  dung  pit  it  is 
well  to  haTe  the  manure  as  it  comes  from  the  stables  cast  into  a  yard 
where  breeding  sows  ma^  be  kept,  and  thus  the  manure  is  trodden 
down,  and  the  sows  kept  m  a  healthy  breeding  condition,  with  a  horel 
to  lie  in  attached  to  the  yard. 


THE  SMITHFIELD  CLUB  CATTLE  SHOW. 

Thb  Show  that  opened  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  on 
Monday  last  was,  if  not  the  largest,  certainly  the  best  that  has  been 
held  there,  judged  by  the  ayerage  high  quahty  of  the  animals  exhi- 
bited. The  very  slight  decline  in  the  number  of  animals  is  due  to 
a  new  and  very  commendable  regulation  that  no  animal  over  four 
years  of  age  have  admittance.  Early  maturity,  not  old  stock  how- 
ever famous,  ia  obviously  what  is  required  at  exhibitions  of  this 
nature.  The  Show  will  be  remembered  not  more  for  its  general 
excellence  than  as  having  afforded  the  public  an  opportunity  of 
insp>ecting  one  of  the  most  magnificent  animals  that  has  ever  been 
exhibited— the  three-and-a-half-year-old  steer  with  which  Mr.  Col- 
man,  M.P.,  won  the  champion  plate  of  100  guineas.  It  is  a  light 
roan,  and  was  bred  by  Mr.  James  Dame  of  Old  Meldrum,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  a  Shorthorn  bull  and  an  Aberdeen  cow  ^  it 
weiehs  a  little  over  a  ton,  is  almost  faultless  in  form,  and  in  pnme 
condition.  The  same  animal  also  won  £25  as  the  best  of  his  class,  £40 
in  the  best  of  his  breed,  £50  as  the  best  of  his  sex,  which,  with  £105 
as  the  champion  prize,  makes  a  total  of  £220.  Mr.  Colman  also  won 
several  other  valuable  prices.  The  silver  cupSjValue  £40,  were 
awarded  as  follows :— For  Devons,  to  Mr.  John  Walter,  M.P.  j  for 
Herefords,  to  Mr.  F.  Piatt  j  for  Shorthorns,  to  Mr.  C.  T.  Lucas  ;  for 
Sussex,  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Oxley  ;  for  Scotch,  Mr.  Colman,  who  had  similar 
awards  in  two  other  classes.  All  the  cup  animals  were  splendid,  and 
many  others  were  of  nearly  equal  merit. 

The  sheep  as  a  whole  are  a  grand  lot  of  animals*  not  so  bulky 
and  unwieldy  as  we  have  seen,  but  smart,  fresh,  and  of  undeniable 
quality.  The  cups  were  awarded  to  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr. 
Painter  for  Leicesters,  to  Mr.  J.  Craddock  for  Cotswolds,  to  Mr.  Pears 
for  Lincolns,  to  Mr.  Page  for  Kentish,  to  Lord  Walsingham  for  South- 
downs,  to  Mr.  MorrifH>n  for  Wiltshire  or  Hampshire  Downs,  to  Mr. 
Nock  for  Shropshires,  to  Mr.  Cooper  for  Oxfordshire  Downs,  to  Mr. 
Stranger  for  Cheviots,  and  to  Mr.  Farthing  for  Dorsets. 

Pigs  are  numezously  and  admirably  represented,  attracting  crowds 
of  visitors.  The  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  any  small  white  breed  was 
won  by  the  Earl  of  Badnor ;  for  any  large  white  breed  by  Messrs. 
J.  A  F.  Howard  ;  for  black  pigs  b^  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith ;  and  for  Berk- 
shiree  by  Mr.  Fowler.  The  Queen  is  a  prizewinner  in  thia  seetion  of 
the  Show. 

Collections  of  roots  are  an  important  feature  of  the  Show,  all 
the  leading  agricultural  seedsmen  being  represented.  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons  have  a  large  and  iropoeing  stand  artistically  furnished  with 
splendid  produce ;  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  have  superior  samj^  roots  on 
view,  and  a  refreshing  verge  of  Grass  growing  from  recently-sown 
lawn  seed ;  Messrs.  T.  Gibbe  k  Co.,  Messrs.  Webb  k  Sons,  Messrs. 
Harrison  &.  Sons,  Mr.  King, and  others  have  large  and  excellent  displays, 
and  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  a  fine  collection  of  Potatoes. 

Machinery,  implements,  farming  appliances,  and  household  requi- 
sites of  all  kinds,  with  manures,  are  repreeented  by  nearly  all  thv 
leading  manufacturers  in  the  ooantry.  The  Exhibition,  which  is  well 
managed  throughout,  closes  to-morrow  (Friday)  night* 


THB  POULTRY  CLUB. 


We  published  a  few  weeks  ago  some  important  resolutions  to 
b6  submitted  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Poultry  Club,  which 
were  in  the  main  carried.  To  some  extent  this  marks  a  new 
departure  in  the  history  of  the  Clnb,  and  is  therefore  worthy  of 
consideration.  We  will  not  new  go  into  all  the  proposed  methods 
of  extending  the  Clab's  infioence ;  that  which  at  present  claims 
our  attention  is  the  passing  of  a  resolution  to  liie  effect  that  a 
circular  relating  to  the  objects  of  the  Club  is  to  be  sent  round 
to  some  seven  thousand  fanciers  I  The  fkct  cannot  fail  to 
strike  us,  that  the  Clob  has  survived  to  enter  upon  a  new  phase 
of  its  existence ;  no  other  similar  poultry  club  has,  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  ever  reached  this  stage.  Those  we  can  reoall  to 
mind  haye  had  a  yeftr  of  organiaatioii  and  popularily,  and  then 
a  year  of  dissolution  and  decay.    The  present  Club  ham  laaltd 


three  years,  and  is  so  far  from  extinction  that  it  is  aboot  thus  to 
invite  public  attention  to  its  existence.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
extremely  auiet  The  now  defunct  Club  occupied  itself  much 
with  foriniuities ;  but  red-tapeism  has  not  been  the  error  of 
this  Club,  and  probably  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  its  suryival. 
Its  numbers  continue  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  but  they  do 
not  increase.  This  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  and  is  proboldy 
the  reason  why  the  said  circular  is  to  be  issued.  There  are,  we 
are  sure,  a  large  number  of  honourable  fanciers  without  the  Club 
who  wish  all  success  to  its  objects,  and  whose  names  would  add 
influence  to  its  list  Why  they  should  bold  aloof  from  it  is  a 
subject  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Of  course  there  are  others 
who  have  a  yested  interest  in  perpetuating  a  bad  state  of  things, 
and  who  necessarily  detest  any  Clab  in  any  way  likely  to  check 
their  gains.  They  are,  we  believe,  few,  and  are  certainly  not 
worth  any  consideration  at  all.  Of  the  former,  boweyer,  we 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words.  Some  of  them  have,  vre  fear,  a 
bad  opinion  of  fanciers  in  general,  and  cieepftir  of  this  Club  or 
any  other  being  able  to  effect  its  object  They  consider  all  its 
work  as  so  much  useless  labour,  in  which  they  naturally  do  not 
wish  to  take  part.  There  may  in  the  past  have  been  much  to 
justify  their  gloomy  view  of  the  matter,  but  we  think  that  their 
mistake  is  now  almost  capable  of  proof.  Many  more  are  afraid  to 
commit  themselves  to  any  decided  action  ;  the  Club  may  probably 
come  into  collision  with  certain  exhibitora  and  managers  of  shows, 
with  whom  they  think  it  more  politic  to  be  on  good  terms ;  they 
have  not  the  courage  to  risk  the  possibility  of  giving  offence  to 
someone,  and  above  all  have  a  perfect  terror  of  identifying  them- 
selves with  any  movement  which  has  ever  been,  or  is  ever  likely 
to  be,  abused  in  public  print  We  will  not  tax  our  readers'  patience 
by  remonstrating  with  what  seems  to  us  a  want  of  moral  courage, 
though  often  found  in  most  amiable  people  and  agreeable  fanciers; 
The  former  class,  however,  have  all  our  sympathy,  and  probably 
that  of  the  Club.  For  them,  doubtless,  the  circular  is  chiefly 
intended,  and  if  any  remarks  of  ours,  based  on  what  we  can 
giUher  concerning  the  past  history  of  the  Club,  should  h»ye  weight 
with  them  it  will  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaotion  to  us. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  tell  a  thrice-told  tale  we  go  back  some 
four  yean  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Club.  Several  outrageous 
cases  of  prizes  being  carried  off  by  "trimmed**  birds,  to  the 
injury  of  honest  exhibitors,  were  on  the  lips  of  every  fancier  ;  but 
apart  from  and  even  before  this  we  believe  that  the  flagrant  re- 
pudiation of  their  debts  by  some  committees,  and  the  gross  mis«> 
management  of  some  shows  by  others,  had  much  to  do  with  its 
formation.  One  exhibitor  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  found- 
ing it,  and  who  has  ever  since  been  one  of  its  ofiicers,  had  lately 
suffered  many  things.  At  one  show  most  of  his  winners  were 
changed  for  worthless  specimens.  He  was  naturally  indignant; 
but  when  it  was  found  tnat  the  lost  birds  were  traced  to  a  place 
very  near  the  Show,  a  majority  of  the  Committee  refused  to  proses- 
cute  the  matter  further,  and  took  refuge  in  general  abuse  of  the 
suffer  The  dame  exhibitor  accidentally  discovered  that  at 
anot  i.e  show  his  best  birds  were  kept  in  their  baskets  till  the 
judging  was  ov^.  He  consulted  lawyers,  but  was  warned  of  the 
(;reat  difficulty  Mid  immense  cost  of  collecting  oonyincini^  eyi« 
doice ;  in  fact,  it  was  seen  that  in  such  cases  an  indiyidual  m 
almost  powerless  against  a  body.  "What  could  be  done  to 
remedy  stich  a  state  of  things  7 "  It  occurred  to  several  fanciers  at 
once  to  unite  themselyes  in  a  friendly  company,  and  to  subscribe 
a  common  fund  for  mutual  protection.  The  idea  was  a  good  one, 
but  while  the  scheme  was  in  embryo  arose  a  general  caM  i(sr  a 
more  extended  club,  and  so  the  lesser  was  merged  in  the  greater 
undertaking.  Its  main  objects  then  were— 1,  The  suppression 
of  "trimming;**  2,  Mutual  protection  ot  the  members  against 
all  such  losses  and  in  j  cries  as  we  bftye  related.  The  question  new 
is,  How  far  have  these  objects  been  carried  out  1  and  how  &r  are 
they  in  a  way  to  be  still  further  carried  out  7 

To  the  flrst  question  we  answer — Read  in  the  report  of  the  Club, 
which  we  lately  published,  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  Hewitt, 
and  ask  that  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  jndg^  at 
the  late  shows.  Intelligent  observation  wiU,  moreover,  convince 
any  person  conversant  with  the  matter  that  as  a  rule  poultry  are 
far  more  honestly  shown  than  they  were  four  years-ago.  If,  then, 
there  has  been  already  this  improvement,  still  further  progresa 
may  reasonably  be  expected. 

2.  The  protection  afforded  to  meroben  is  less  demonstrable, 
because  for  various  reasons  numbers  of  cases  in  which  they  appeal 
to  the  Clnb  are  not  punished.  Documents  haye,  howeyer,  been 
put  befoie  us  which  show  that  never  a  month  passes  without  some 
member  receiving  redress  through  the  Club — aye,  and  sometimes 
non»members  ;  for  it  has  been  most  ungrudging  in  helping  fanoien 
external  to  its  body.  It  is  not  many  days  since  the  threat  of  "  dis- 
qualiflcation  **  oMsed  the  managen  of 'a  show  to  settle  at  once, 
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and  to  telegraph  the  settlement  of  a  claim  of  some  standing,  all 
applications  for  which  made  by  an  individual  had  been  disregarded. 
For  these  reasons. we  hope  that  all  the  well-meaning  fanciers  who 
have  not  seen  their  way  to  joining  the  Club  will  read  the  circular 
about  to  be  issued,  and,  if  they  see  that  they  are  profiting  by  the 
work  of  their  brother  fanciers,  will  not  hesitate  to  undertake  a 
part  of  their  burden. — C. 


EYMORE  BLACK  FOWLS. 

In  the  excellent  report  of  the  great  poultry  Show  at  Birming- 
ham in  last  week's  Journal  1  see  it  is  stated  fowls  of  this  variety 
were  third  in  the  variety  class,  and  information  is  sought  as  to 
what  they  really  are.  This  is  what  many  would  like  to  know.  If 
Mr.  Gabb  the  owner  cannot  say  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Burnell  the 
Judge  will  be  able  to  tell  us  all  about  them,  as  I  presume  no 
jadge  would  give  any  fowls  a  prize  unless  he  knew  what  they 
were,  and  that  they  were  thoroughly  worthy  of  this  distinction. 
Are  they  good  layers  and  hardy,  easily  reared,  quick  in  growth, 
and  good  for  table  ?— J.  Muib,  Margam, 


YORK  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

This  Show  opened  on  the  Tuesday  of  this  week,  and  closes  to- 
night. Poultry  had  twenty-six  classes  with  333  entries,  and  Pigecns 
seventeen  classes  with  157  entries.  The  prizes  were  from  £1  down 
to  5«.  The  poultry  were  in  all  cases  shown  in  pairs  :  the  Pigeons,  as 
a  rule,  singly.  The  arrangements  were  on  the  whole  good.  It  was 
a  mistake,  however,  to  put  the  heavier  birds  so  high  up,  and  the 
perches  might  well  have  been  left  out  of  the  pens  of  the  larger 
varieties.  The  smaller  sorts  and  Bantams  seemed  to  appreciate 
them.  Mr.  H.  Bel  don  judged  the  poultry ;  Mr.  J.  Hawley  the 
Pigeons.  Mr.  B.  Eil  vington,  jun.,  acted  as  Steward,  and  it  was  chiefly 
through  his  promptitude  in  getting  the  awards  up  and  courtesy  to 
us,  that  we  are  enabled  to  give  our  report  this  week.  The  catalogue 
opened  with 

Dorkings  (seventeen). — Only  a  moderate  class.  The  winners 
(Cannan)  being  rather  long  in  leg,  and  the  cock  squirrel-tailed. 
Second  (B.  Smith)  contained  the  best  hen  in  the  class,  hot  she  dwarfed 
the  cockerel  her  mate.  Third  (Newall);  h.c,  Lord,  Pounder,  B. 
Smith ;  c,  White. 

Spanish  (eight). — First  (Rawnsley)  a  nice  pair  of  chickens,  best  in 
quality  of  face  and  condition,  but  rather  narrow  in  lobe.  Second 
(Cannan)  an  old  pair,  the  cock  large  but  rou^h  in  face  and  going 
blind,  the  hen  also  rather  rough  in  face.  Third  (Thresh)  a  good  old 
pair  but  not  in  condition ;  h.c,  Doulton. 

Cochins. — Buff  (fourteen).— A  fair  average  class.  First  (Croft)  a 
shapely  old  hen,  rather  mealy  in  colour,  mated  with  a  medium-sized 
cock  deficient  in  breast ;  hocked.  Second  (Thornton)  a  fair  young 
pair,  hocked  again ;  size  and  colour  moderate.  Third  (C.  Brown)  a 
good  pair  of  lemon  chickens,  nice  in  hock,  but  the  cock  too  long  in 
leg  and  carrying  too  much  tail ;  v.h.c  (Mitchell)  might  have  stood 
higher  but  for  the  cock's  defective  comb ;  h.c.,  Rawnsley,  Pounder, 
Barker,  Southwell.  Any  Other  Ccl'jur  (fourteen). — A.  medium  class. 
First  (Sowthem)  went  to  a  pair  of  Partridge,  both  i.ocked  ;  the  cock 
bright  in  colour,  but  too  large  in  tail  and  wanting  in  saddle  ;  the  hen 
good  in  marking.  Second  (Rawnsley)  Whites  of  fair  quality,  the 
hen  being  the  best  of  the  two.  Third  (Carr)  Whites  again,  the  cock 
with  too  much  tail  and  a  canary  shade  through  his  hackles  ;  v.h.c. 
(Southwell)  moderate  Blacks ;  v.h.c.,  Cannan ;  h.c.,  Clayton,  Ewbank, 
Hand  ley. 

Brahhas. — Darh  (fifteen). — ^Taken  all  round  this  was  a  very  poor 
class,  some  of  the  exhibits  being  the  worst  we  have  ever  seen  in  a 
pen  :  one  pair  had  actually  well-developed  single  combs.  The  winning 
pen  (W.  Mitchell)  contained  the  Hull  cup  cockerel  and  a  moderately 
marked  pullet  of  the  Kendrick  stamp.  Second  (Eastwood)  a  fine  old 
cock  witn  too  much  tail  and  too  little  saddle,  mated  with  a  small 
ben  heavy  in  moult,  brown  in  colour,  and  heavy  in  head.  Third 
(Holmes)  a  slim  pair  of  chickens  too  long  in  leg  ;  v.h.c,  Wilkinson. 
Light  (twelve)  were  better  as  a  class  than  Darks,  but  still  contained 
a  pen  of  pure  Whites  with  single  combs.  First  (Cannan)  were  a 
good  all-round  old  pair,  but  that  the  cock  was  warm  in  colour  and 
rather  heavy  in  comb.  Second  (Williams),  the  cock  neat  in  bead  but 
extremely  hollow  in  breast ;  both  birds  very  yellow.  Third  (Hudson) 
a  shapely  hen,  bad  in  colour,  mated  with  a  cock  of  similar  stamp ; 
h.c,  Edwards,  Grieve. 

HotTDAN  or  Crete  (eleven).— A  fair  class.  First  (Cannan)  Creves, 
the  hen  particularly  good  in  crest,  muflSing,  and  shape ;  the  cock 
only  moderate  in  crest,  but  in  good  condition.  Second  (Cbadwick) 
good  Craves  asrain,  lighter  in  build  than  the  winners.  Third  (Perry) 
moderate  old  Houdans.  ^ 

QxMJLi^Blach  or  Brown  Reds  ovtr  one  year  (seven). — A  very  poor 
class.  First  (Cannan)  moderate  Brown  Reds,  the  cock  very  loose  in 
carriage  of  wmg.  Second  (Cbadwick)  and  third  (Perry)  Brown  Reds 
also.  Any  other  colour  over  one  year  (six). — ^Another  poor  class,  the  only 
really  good  pen  being  the  first  (Crofts).  Second  J.  Walker,  third 
R.  Walker.  All  three  were  yellow-legged  Piles.  Any  colour ^  hatched 
in  1880  (seventeen). — A  very  moderate  class.  First  (Firth)  fair  Brown 
Reds.    Second,  third,  and  T.h.c.  (Thompson)  Black  Reds. 


Hamburghs. —  Golden-pencilled  (fifteen).  —  A  good  class.  First 
(Rawnslej)  neat  in  comb  and  lobe  and  good  in  marking.  Second 
(Kidaon)  neat  in  head  also,  but  not  so  good  in  colour.  Third  (Webster), 
the  cock  coarser  in  comb  and  not  so  clear  in  lobe,  but  rich  in  colour ; 
h.c,  Rawnsley,  Digby.Kidson.  Silver-peticUUd  {Qye). — Moderate.  First 
(Rawnsley)  a  stylish  pair,  but  the  cock  rather  poor  in  colour.  Second 
(H.  Smith),  cock  rough  in  comb  and  very  wild,  but  well  marked  in 
tail.  Third  (Carver)  poor  in  lobe  ;  h.c,  Rawnsley,  Golden-fpangkd 
(eleven)  contained  nothing  wonderful.  First  (Cannan)  rich  in  colour 
but  rough  in  comb  and  stained  in  lobe.  Second  fRawnsley)  also  poor 
in  lobe,  and  the  hen  out  of  sorts.  Third,  Rawnsley.  Silver-gpangled 
(fifteen).— A  moderate  class.  First  (Cannan)  good  in  marking  but  rough 
m  comb  and  bad  in  lobe ;  as  also  were  second,  Rawnslev  ;  and  third, 
Bodgson ;  h.c,  Rawnsley,  Dodgson.  Blacks  (eighteen)  seem  to  be 
popular  here.  First  (Pemberton)  a  stylish  hen.  good  in  head  and 
lobe,  and  bright  in  colour.  Second  (Rawnsley)  good  in  lobe  and 
colour,  but  the  cock  coarse  in  comb.  Third  (Digby),  the  cock  bright 
in  colour  and  good  in  lobe,  but  comb  crooked ;  h.c,  Rawnsley,  Sidg' 
wick,  Rutherfoi-d,  all  fairly  good  ;  c,  Gunn. 

Polish  (eight). — A  moderate  class,  both  first  and  second  going  to 
Mr.  Rawnsley  with  a  pretty  pen  of  Goldens  rather  white  in  crest,  and  a 
good  pair  of  White-crested  Blacks  j  v.h.c  (Cannan)  good  Silvers 
hardly  in  condition  j  h.c..  Perry. 

Any  Other  Varietv  Except  Bantams  (twelve).— First  (Hntchin- 
son)  stylish  Malays,  bright  in  colour  and  hard  in  feather.  Second 
(Rawnsley)  neat  Sultans,  rather  short  of  foot  feather.  Third  (Crewe) 
Malays  again  ;  h.c.  (BdUerley),  Andalusians ;  h.c  (Thurgood),  Mi- 
norcas  ;  h.c.  (Anthony),  White  Leghorns.  321  (Foggin)  a  pretty  pair 
of  Silky  Bantams  wrongly  classed. 

Game  BxsTA'MH.^Black  or  Brown  Bed  (twenty). — A  poor  class  for 
its  numbers.  First  (Southwell)  a  very  neat  pair  of  Black  Reds. 
Second  (Cbadwick)  moderate  Brown  Reds.  Third  (Beckitt  A  Dodson) 
Black  Reds  again,  as  also  were  h.c,  Blakey.  Any  Other  Colour 
(twenty)  also  only  a  moderate  class.  First  (Cannan^  moderate  yellow- 
legged  Piles  badly  shown.  Second  (Firth),  Piles  also  willow-legged. 
Third  (Schofield)  Duckwings  j  h.c.  (Walsham),  Piles  j  h.c.  (Hennmg- 
field),  Duckwings. 

Bantams. — Gold  or  Silver  Laced  (eight). — ^First  and  second  (Rich- 
ardson) moderate  Golds.  Third  (Rawnsley)  neat  Silvers.  Any  Other 
Variety. — First  (Cannan)  Black  Rosecombs.  clear  in  lobe,  and  bright 
in  condition.  Second  (Rawnsley)  pretty  White  Rosecombs,  nice  in 
colour ;  h.c,  Rawnsley,  Preston,  Digby.  all  Black  Rosecombs. 

Turkeys  (ten)  were  a  good  class,  tne  winners  being  fine  bronze 
birds.  First  Garforth,  Second  Edwards  ,*  h.c,  Kendall,  Dowell, 
Bulman,  Cbadwick. 

Geese  (twelve). — Also  a  fine  class  The  winners  (Snell)  were  large 
Greys.  The  second  (Cannan)  fine  Whites  ;  v.h.c,  Dodworth  (White) ; 
h.c.  Smith  and  Sutcliffe  (Grey) ;  c,  Trousdale  (White),  Cbadwick 
(Grey). 

DVCKS.—Ayletbury  were  a  fair  class  of  twelve.  First  (Scoby). 
Second  (Snell) ;  h.c,  Dodsworthj  Fentriss.  Rouen  (twenty-one). — 
A  good  class  containing  many  birds  above  the  average  in  quality. 
First  (Garforth).  Second  (Crofts)  ;  h.c.,  Snell,  Stamper,  Newton, 
Kingston,  Pounder.  Any  Other  Variety  (seventeen). — Another  good 
class.  First  (Chadwick)  large  upstanding  Pekins.  Second  (Cannan) 
Mandarins.  Third  (Gunn)  good  Pekins  again  j  h.c,  Snell,  Leng, 
Crewe  (all  Pekins). 

PIGEONS. 

Carriers.— Cocifc  (six).—- A  moderate  class.  First  (Robinson)  a 
Black,  as  also  were  second  :  h.c.,  G^ll  and  c.  Booth.  Hen  (sij). — ^Furst 
{QeU)  a  Dun  ;  second  (Gell)  a  Black  ;  c.  Booking. 

Barbs.— Cocit  (five).— First  and  second  (GeU)  were  both  Duns  ; 
h.c,  Thurwell,  Fawcett  (Blacks).  IJen  (three).— First  (GeU)  a  Dun  j 
second  (Thresh)  a  Yellow  ;  h.c,  Gell  (Black). 

Pouter  (six).- First  (Robinson)  a  Blue-pied ;  second  (Crofts)  a 
Black-pied  j  v.h.c  (Robinson)  a  Dun-pied ;  he,  Harrison,  Lund,  both 
Blue-pied. 

TVMBLEJU— Almond  (five).— First  and  second  (Weston)  were  good 
in  head,  but  not  first-class  in  colour;  h.c.,  Robinson,  Martin  (2). 
Short-faced,  any  otJier  variety  (ten).— First  (Martin)  a  Red  Agate ; 
second  (Martin)  a  Silver ;  h.c,  Weston  (2,  Blacks),  Robinson. 

TvRBiTS.— Blue  or  Silver  (eight).— First  (H.  Robinson)  and  second 
(Goldsborongh)  were  both  of  the  first-named  colour ;  h.c,  A.  Robin- 
son, Cass.  Arw  Other  Colour  (eight). — First  and  second  (Parkin)  a 
Yellow  and  a  Dun  ;  h.c,  A.  Robinson,  Crofts. 

Owls  (eleven).— First  and  second  (Thresh)  both  Blue  English ;  h.c, 
R.  Rawnsley,  J.  W.  Robinson,  Weston. 

Faktails  (ten)  were  all  Whites.  First  A.  Robinson;  eeoond 
Loversidge ;  h.c,  Lawson  ;  c,  Crofts. 

Jacobins  (twelve).— First  (J.  W.  Robinson)  a  Bed.  Second  (Book- 
ing) a  Yellow ;  h.c.,  Cass  (a  Red) ;  c.,  Robiuson,  Booking. 

Nuns  (sixteen).— First  (Horsley)  a  Black,  as  also  we  think  was 
second  (Stanley) ;  h.c.,  Cass,  J.  W.  Robinson  (2),  J.  B.  Rawnsley ;  c, 
W.  H.  Fowler. 

Dragoons  (twenty). — ^First  (Shewell)  a  Blue,  as  also  was  second 
(Tate  A  Ewen)  ;  h.c,  ditto  j  c,  Benson,  Close. 

Antwerps  (twenty-one)  were  a  good  class,  first  and  second  c^ing 
to  Mr.  B.  Rawnsley.    h.c,  Scurr ;  c,  Armstrong,  Ward. 

Turtle  Doves,  pair  (four),  were  all  fair  specimens.  First  (East- 
wood) were  Ringdoves ;  second  (Ringrose)  Whites  ;  b.c,  Ringroee ; 
c,  Eastwood. 
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Aht  othrr  Variety  op  Pigeon  clowd  the  catalofrne  with  seren 
entries. — First  (A.  Robinson)  were  Rood  Tmmpeters.  Second  (AbelJ) 
Wood  Pigeons.    Third  (Harrison)  Red  Magpies. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Wb  attended  this  Show,  which  was  held  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 
inst.,  prepared  to  make  a  note  merely  of  the  leading  birds,  bat  we 
found  the  exhibits  in  nearly  all  the  classes  so  nnmerons  and  good  in 
quality  that  we  tbonght  it  best  to  give  the  full  list  of  awards. 
Poultry  numbered  360  entries  without  counting  the  Selling  classes, 
and  were  divided  into  thirty-one  classes  with  four  prizes  in  each. 
They  had  ten  cups,  and  the  Pigeons  a  similar  number.  The  building 
(a  drill  hall)  in  which  the  Show  was  held  is  spacious,  but  hardly 
light  enough  in  eomeparts.  The  general  management  and  feeding  were 
excellent.  Mr.  T.  G.  Bumell  judged  the  poultry,  and  Mr.  P.  H. 
Jones  the  Pigeons. 

Dorkings. — Coloured  (eleven). — ^First  (Warren)  a  good  all-round 
pair,  as  were  also  second  (Newick).  Third  (Rigg)  moderate  chickens. 
Fourth  (Radclyffe)  fair  old  birds.  Whites  (nine).— The  first  (Wood- 
gate)  also  took  the  Dorking  cup.  They  were  best  as  a  pair,  and,  indeed, 
of  considerable  merit.  The  hen  in  the  second  (Pilgrim)  pen  was  grand 
in  size  and  shape  for  a  White,  but  her  mate  was  not  her  equal.  Third 
(Logan^  a  moderate  pen.  Fourth  (Browne)  a  good  hen,  but  the  cock 
coarse  m  comb.  Any  other  colour  (six). — First  (Radclyffe)  a  large 
shapely  pair  of  Silver-Grevs.  Second  (Virgo)  rather  dark  single- 
combed  Cuckoos.  Third  (Haddock)  moderate  Silver-Greys.  Fourth 
(Clark)  fair  rose-combed  Cuckoos. 

Cochins. — Partridge  or  Bufft  (nineteen). — First-and-cup  (Jenkins) 
a  large  evenly  coloured  pair  of  Buffs  of  the  light  shade.  Second 
(Turner)  a  ?ery  good  pair  of  Partridge,  the  hen  specially  well  marked. 
Third  (C.  Brown)  nice  Bnffs  again,  hocked.  Fourth  (G.  H.  Wood) 
another  good  pair  of  Partridge.  Any  other  colour  (nine). — ^First  (G. 
H.  Woodj  Whites,  the  hen  especially  being  good  in  size  and  shape. 
Second  (Thompon)  moderate  Whites.  Third  (Turner)  middling 
Blacks.    Fourth  (Metcalfe)  good  Whites  again. 

Brahmas. — Dark  (thirteen). — A  very  moderate  class.  First-and-cup 
(Norris)  a  good  old  pair,  the  cock  rather  coarse  in  comb  ;  the  hen  well 
marked  on  oreast  and  very  good  in  shape,  but  wanting  in  body  mark- 
ing and  short  of  foot  feather.  Second  Tindall,  third  Turner,  fourth 
Metcalfe.  Lights  (ten). — First  (G.  H.  Wood)  a  very  good  pen,  the 
hen  rather  soft  in  cushion.  Second  (Thurlow)  had  both  far  too 
much  tail.  Third  (Wells)  poor  in  size.  Fourth  (Turner)  both  very 
heavy  in  head. 

Gamb. — Black  Reds. — Cocks  (twenty)  were  not  a  strong  class. 
First-and-cup  for  cocks  (Tyler)  neat  in  nead  and  rich  in  body  colour, 
but  mossy  on  fluff.  Second  (Docksey)  not  so  good  in  colour.  Third 
(Theobald)  still  worse.  Fourth  n)ocksey)  splashed  on  breast. 
Hen*  (twenty-five). — First-and-cup  for  best  hen,  also  cup  for  best 
Game  bird  (Maynard),  a  stylish  hen,  good  in  colour,  but  flat  in  shin. 
Second  (Tyler)  not  so  stylish  as  the  winner.  Third  (Docksey)  failing 
in  colour  on  wing,  as  also  did  the  fourth  (Lewendon).  Brown  Redt. — 
Cocka  (ten). — First  (WarHe)  good  in  head  and  rakish  in  style,  but  not 
right  in  colour.  Second  Mercer,  third  Rowley  ;  fourth  Martin,  nicely 
pencilled  on  breast.  Ilent  (nine). — ^First  (Warde)  and  second  (Mar- 
tin) both  good  in  style  and  colour.  Third  and  fourth  Mercer.  Duck' 
wingi, — Cocks  (seven).— First  (Hullett)  fair  shape  and  colour,  but  too 
much  hackle  ;  second  Martin,  third  Thomas,  fourth  Hullett.  Hens 
(eight)^— First  (Lewendon)  good  in  style  and  colour ;  second  Fenn, 
third  Huxtable,  fourth  Theobald.  Pile.^Cocks  (five).— First  (Foster) 
neat  head  and  good  shape,  but  only  moderate  colour.  Second  (Theo* 
bald)  large  and  rather  heavy.  Third  and  fourth  Warde.  Hens  (ten) 
contained  nothing  remarkable.  First  Warde,  second  Theobald,  third 
Adams,  fourth  Warde. 

SPA17ISH  (four).  —  First-and-cup  (Brown)  a  very  neat  pair  of 
chickens,  face  and  lobe  of  good  quality,  but  not  enough  of  it.  Second 
rWells]  also  a  good  pair,  the  cock  especially  being  nice  in  face  and 
lobe,  tnongh  a  trifle  rough.    Third  Nash,  fourth  Morton. 

Lbghorxs  (seventeen)  a  g^d  class.  First  (Brown)  a  good  all- 
round  pair  of  Browns.  Second  (Verrey)  Browns  again,  the  cock 
very  coarse  in  comb  and  poor  in  lobe.  Third  (Bradbury)  smart 
Whites  but  for  the  cock's  drooping  comb.  Fonrtn  (Philcoz)  good 
Browns. 

Andalusia Ka — A  fair  class  of  sixteen.  First  (Winser)  well  pen- 
cilled, but  cock  very  large  in  comb.  Second  (Winser)  moderate  only 
in  pencilling.  Third  (Bacon)  a  neat  nicely  pencilled  pair.  Fourth 
(Manchif)  very  dusky. 

MiNORCAS  (thirteen). — First  (Harwood)  the  cock  very  neat  in  comb 
and  clear  in  lobe.  Second  (Dominy),  the  cock  very  heavy  in  comb. 
Third  (Leat)  and  fourth  (Parkhouse)  both  smart  pairs. 

HoUDANS  (eighty  were  a  good  class.     Mr.  Howard's  well-known 

Siir  were  to  the  front  again.  Second  Lane,  third  Jackson,  fourth 
anson.  Anu  other  French  (fourl.  —  First  (Jackson)  fair-sized 
Oreves,  second  (Darley)  ditto,  third  withheld,  fourth  (Ridley)  La 
Fl^he. 

Hamburohs.— (7o/<l  or  Silver-pencilled  (fourteen).— Firpt  (Orriss) 
pretU  Golds,  second  (Tickner)  (Solds  atrain,  as  also  were  third  (Castell) 
and  fourth  (Mowlem).  In  Spangles  (nine),  on  the  other  hand,  all  four 
priies  went  to  fair  Silvers,  well  placed.  First  Wingfield,  second  Ash- 
well,  third  and  fourth  Plattin.    In  Blacks  (six)  first  (Bell)  wer«  glossy 


and  neat  in  head  properties ;  second  (Ebbs)  good  in  comb  and  lobe ; 
third  Pointer. 

Any  Othbr  Variety  (eighteen).— First  (G.  Bumell)  were  a  good 
pair  of  Malays ;  second  (Broad)  good  White-crested  Polish  j  third 
(Ekins)  Frizzles. 

Bantams — Black  or  Brown  Red  Game  (thirteen). — First  (Pilkin) 
neat  Black  Reds.  Second  (Leach)  Black  Reds  again,  in  grand  con- 
dition. Third  (Morgan)  stylish  Black  Reds.  Fourth  (Tigers)  Brown 
Reds,  rather  large.  PtV*  or  Duckwing  Game  (eleven). — ^First-and-cup 
(Pilkin)  a  neat  pair  of  Piles  ;  second  (Davenport)  Duckwings ;  third 
(Waters)  and  fourth  (Docksey)  Piles  again.  ^nyo/A«r«irteiy  (seven- 
teen).— First  (Barnes)  Black  Rose-combs ;  second  (Silvester)  Silver- 
laced  ;  third  (Clarke)  Cuckoos ;  fourth  (Brett)  White  Rose-combs. 

Ducks. — Aylesbury  (nine)  contained  nothing  special.  First  Hedges, 
Second  Sear,  third  Harris,  fourth  Lane.  In  Fekins  Mr.  NickoUs  won 
first  and  cup  with  a  fine  pair ;  the  drake,  however,  was  crested  or 
ridged  on  neck.  Second  (Keele),  third  (Nichols),  and  fourth  (Winter) 
were  all  good  specimens.  Any  other  variety. — First  (Howard)  moderate 
Rouens,  second  (Woodgate)  Black  East  Indian,  third  (Nichollt) 
Rouens  again,  fourth  (Goodman)  Muscovy. 

Pigeons  had  twenty  classes  and  close  upon  three  hundred  entries. 
They  opened  with 

Pouters  («ix).— First  (Baker)  went  to  a  Blue-pied,  second  (By- 
ford)  to  a  White,  third  (Theobald)  and  fourth  (Sugden)  to  Dun-pied. 

Carriers. — Black  or  Dun  (seven). — First-and-cup  (Baker),  second 
(Cork),  and  third  (Walker)  ware  of  the  first-named  colour,  while 
lourth  (Kempton)  was  a  Dun,  Any  other  colour  i^^)* — ^First  (By- 
ford)  and  third  fBaker)  were  Bines,  second  (Cox)  a  White,  and  fourth 
(Piper)  a  Dun  pied.  Black  or  Dun,  of  1880  numbered  no  less  than 
twenty-three  ;  first-and-cup  (Ck>x),  third  (Harvey),  and  fourth  (Savage) 
being  Blacks,  and  second  (Hale)  a  Dun. 

Dragoons  were  described  by  the  Judge  as  specially  good  classes. 
Blue  or  Silver  cocks  (nineteen). — First  (Calcutt),  third  (Smith),  and 
fourth  (Close)  were  Blues,  second  (Smith)  a  Silver.  J7en#  (eleven). — 
First  (Close),  second  (Norris),  and  fourth  (Calcutt)  were  Blues,  and 
third  (Winser)  a  Silver.  Any  other  coloured  cocks  (fourteen). — First- 
and-cup  (Howard)  a  Blue  Chequer,  second  and  third  (Leith)  a  Yellow 
and  a  Red,  and  fourth  (Patterson)  a  Yellow.  Hens. — First  (Leith) 
and  fourth  (Pratt)  Yellows,  second  (Close)  a  Blue  Chequer,  and  third 
(Howard)  a  White.  Any  colour  of  1880  (twenty-four).— First  (Lush) 
third  (Patterson),  and  fourth  (Dean)  were  Blues,  and  second  (Leith)  a 
Red. 

Tumblers  (five).— First  (Baker),  third  and  fourth  (Rayner)  were 
Almonds,  second  (Langpidge)  a  Red  Agate. 

Jacobins  (six).- First  (Stanfield),  third  (Baker),  and  fourth  (Ward) 
were  Reds,  second  (Stanfield)  a  Yellow. 

Owls  (fourteen). — First-nnd-cup  (Baker)  a  White  African,  second 
and  third  (Van  Senden)  a  Blue  and  a  Silver,  fourth  (Stanfield)  a  Blue. 

TURBITS  (twelve).— First  (Baker)  a  Red,  second  (Holmes)  a  Blue, 
third  (White)  a  Yellow,  and  fourth  (Cork)  a  Black. 

Fantails  were  only  four,  and  all  Whites.  First  Baker ;  second 
and  third  Bakewell ;  fourth  Hale. 

Antwbrps,  Short-faced  cocks  (nine). — ^First-and-cup  (Turner)  and 
second  (Aibury)  Red  Chequers,  third  and  fourth  (Theobald)  a  Silver 
and  a  Blue,  i^hort- faced  hens  (eleven). — ^First  (Jefferies),  seond 
fAlbury),  third  (Buckland),  and  fourth  (Wearing)  were  all  Red 
Chequers.  Homing  cocks  numbered  no  less  than  forty-nine.  First- 
and-cup  (Jenkinson)  a  Blue  Chequer,  second  (Herrieff)  a  Silver  Dun, 
third  (Browne)  a  Blue  Chequer,  and  fourth  (Leake)  a  Red  Chequer. 
Hens  (forty).— We  did  not  note  the  colours  of  the  winners,  but  have 
an  impression  that  they  were  mostly  Red  Chequers.  First  Browne, 
second  Winser.  third  Sayers,  and  fourth  Key. 

Any  Other  Variety  (eight).— First  and  second  Baker,  third  Allen, 
and  fourth  Lamb.  

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SHOW. 

In  our  report  of  this  Show  last  week  we  omitted  one  or  two  matters 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  The  first  was  the  protest 
against  Mr.  N orris's  Dark  Brahma  pullet  as  being  an  old  hen  Tlodged 
by  Mr.  Percival's  poultry  man) ;  the  omission  was  intentional  upon 
our  part,  as  we  had  not  received  any  intimation  of  the  decision  of 
the  Council  before  going  to  press.  We  have  since  learned  that  the 
Council  considered  Mr.  Norris's  explanation  perfectly  satisfactory, 
and  held  that  the  decision  of  such  a  matter  as  that  of  the  age  of  a 
bird  rested  entirely  with  the  Judge.  We  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Norris's  i>ullet  was  over  the  specified  a^.  The  fact  that 
she  has  been  exhibited  under  no  less  tnan  five  judges,  and  in  the 
first  instance  as  early  as  September,  seems  a  conclusive  answer  to  any 
objection  on  this  score.  We  may  mention  that  at  the  Show  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  amongst  certain  individuals  as  to  both 
the  age  of  Mr.  Norris's  pullet  and  the  tail  of  his  third-prize  cock 
in  the  Dark  Brahma  class.  We  think  it  extremely  reprehensible  in 
such  cases  to  call  the  honestv  of  an  exhibitor  into  question  without 
good  evidence,  and  if  there  be  good  evidence  the  hostile  comments 
should  in  every  case  be  followed  by  a  protest.  If  there  be  not 
evidence  those  doubting  the  honesty  of  the  exhibitor  should,  in  our 
view,  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves,  and  not  blazon  them  abroad 
through  a  show  to  the  detriment  of  tne  person  directly  interested, 
and  to  the  degradation  of  the  fancy  generally. 

Another  matter  upon  which  we  should  have  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  was  a  new  incubator  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Tomlinson.    In 
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the  pressure  apon  our  time  caused  by  the  seoessitj  of  onr  going  so 
early  to  press  we  had  merely  time  to  take  a  casual  glance  at  this 
incnbator.  We  hope  before  very  long,  howerer,  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  it  in  detail,  and  giWng  onr  readers  the  particulars. 

In  the  class  for  Buff  Cochin  cocks  the  first  prize  and  cup  was  won 
by  Mr.  Procter,  and  not  by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  as  inadvertently  published 
in  our  report. 

In  our  last  issue  we  perhaps  hardly  sufficiently  acknowledged  the 
general  excellence  of  the  management  and  the  great  improvement  in 
many:  points  dSected  this  year  both  in  regard  to  pennmg,  arrange- 
ment of  pens,  and  feeding.  Everything  was  thoroughly  well  done,  and 
we  oongratuUte  the  management  upon  their  success. 

Onr  comments  upon  the  various  classes  will  have  sufficiently  indi- 
cated to  our  readers  our  general  views  as  to  the  judging ;  but  in  one 
case — that  of  Mr.  Leno — we  desire  to  say  an  extra  word  of  recogni- 
tion. He  is  comparatively  a  new  hand  at  the  Brahmas — sufficiently 
tough  subjects  for  adjudication — and  his  awards  in  the  classes  ui>on 
which  he  adjudicated  were,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  accepted  with 
entire  approbation.  That  it  should  have  been  so  ispeaks  well  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  difficult  duty. 


VARIETIES. 

The  Eoyal  Agricultural  Sooibty.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Council  the  Hon.  W.  Bgerton,  as  Chairman  of  the  "Veterinary  Com- 
mittee, brought  up  a  report  in  which  it  was  stated  that  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  was  still  on  the  increase.  They  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  disease  has  been  introduced  by  French  cattle  into  Deptford 
Market,  and  they  recommended  that  the  Privy  Council  be  urged  to 
take  additional  precautions  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagiovs 
diseases  from  that  market.  Mr.  Chas.  Whitehead,  on  behalf  of  the 
Seeds  Committee,  reported  in  favour  of  withholding  the  prizes  offered 
for  new  varieties  of  Wheat,  as  the  competitors  had  not  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  Wheats  entered  by  them  were  distinctly  new  varie- 
ties. On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dent  it  was  decided  to  set  aside  a  sum  of 
£500  for  educational  work  during  the  ensuing  year;  and  on  the 
motion  of  the  Hon.  W.  Egerton  the  Council  made  a  grant  of  £250  to 
be  expended  in  veterinary  investigations.  Yarious  standing  Com- 
mittees were  appointed,  and  some  business  in  reference  to  next  year's 
Show  at  Derby  was  transacted.    Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  was  re-elected 

Steward  of  general  arrangements  at  the  Society's  Shows  for  a  term  of 
three  years. 

Preserved  Australian  Rabbits.— The  Australian  Meat 

Preserving  Companies,  which  have  during  the  last  year  or  two  taken 
to  cooking  and  "  preserving  "  rabbits  which  have  been  killed  in  such 
enormous  numbers,  have  found  their  resources  unequal  to  the  task 
of  boiling  and  tinning  in  a  fresh  state  all  the  rabbits  which  have 
been  offered  to  them.  The  Colac  Preserving  Company,  for  instance* 
whose  works  are  situated  about  ninety  miles  from  Melbourne,  had  on 
an  average  7000  of  these  rodents  brought  in  every  night  for  the  first 
four  nights  of  the  past  season's  operations.  How  the  supply  would 
have  increased  as  the  season  advanced  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
orders  were  given  to  limit  the  daily  quantity  to  2700  pairs.  This 
number  cooked  and  "canned"  for  five  days  a  week  and  daring  a 
season  of  twenty-five  weeks  gave  675.000  rabbits  as  the  letum  for 
one  establishment — a  quantity  which  is  50  per  cent,  more  than  was 
dealt  with  in  the  season  of  1879. 

The  Milk  Trade.— At  the  sixth  anniversary  dinner  of  the 

Metropolitan  Dairymen's  Benevolent  Association,  which  was  founded 
in  1874  for  the  relief  of  aged  and  infirm  members  of  the  trade  and 
their  widows,  and  which  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  the 
Chairman  said  that  there  were  no  less  than  four  million  cows  kept  in 
this  country,  and  the  valne  of  that  stock  was  worth  seventy  millions 
of  money.  In  addition  to  that,  dairy  produce  was  yearly  imported 
to  the  value  of  fourteen  millions  of  money.  The  trade  was  growing 
and  increasing  in  importance,  and  the  yearly  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion in  this  country  required  an  annual  increase  of  sixty  thousand 
cows  to  meet  the  wants  of  dairy  produce.  He  incidentally  referred 
to  the  foreign  importation  of  milk,  and  said  the  Privy  Council  should 
prohibit  the  bringing  into  this  country  of  that  commodity  from  places 
where  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  known  to  exist,  as  there  was 
danger  of  its  breaking  out  here. 

Agriculture  in  Ireland.— The  Royal  Agricultural  Society 

finds  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  place  for  its  Show  of  1881.    Mul- 


lingar  has  been  spoken  of,  and  a  member  of  the  Local  Committee 
attended  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  in  Dublin,  and  stated 
that  the  subscriptions  promised  amounted  only  to  £840.  The  opinion 
was  expressed  that  less  than  £2000  would  be  insufficient.  It  was 
stated  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  there  would  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  getting  the  requisite  amount  subscribed.  The  Chair- 
man said  if  the  Show  was  not  held  in  MuUingar  there  would  be  no 
Show  at  all  next  year.  It  was  ultimately  resolved  to  postpone  the 
decision  for  two  months,  to  give  time  for  getting  farther  subecriptioBs. 
The  Show  is  usually  fixed  four  months  before  this  period  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Rochefort  Boyd,  D.L.,  stated  that  the  rents  In  the  centre  of 
Ireland  were  being  remarkably  well  paid,  and  that  the  landlords  of 
that  part  of  the  country  had  no  excuse  for  not  coming  forward  and 
subscribing  towards  the  expense  of  holding  the  Society's  show  next 
year  at  Mullingar. 

Proposed   Bristol   Channel  Obsbryatory.— Mr.  E.  J. 

Lowe,  F.R.S.,  who  for  the  last  forty  years  has  carried  on  a  regular 
series  of  meteorological  observations  at  Highfield,  near  KottiBgham, 
has  recently  purchased  the  SMrenewton  estate,  near  Chepstow ;  and, 
being  convinced  of  the  real  importance  of  establishing  an  observatory 
which  may  be  carried  on  through  future  years  without  interruption, 
has  generously  offered  to  present  the  whole  of  Ins  valuable  collection 
of  meteorological  instruments,  together  with  his  books  and  papers; 
towards  the  establishment  of  such  a  permanent  observatory,  for 
wLich  he  also  offers  to  give  the  site,  together  with  such  stone  and 
lime  as  may  be  required  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings, 
provided  a  sufficient  smn  can  be  raised  in  the  district  to  build  the 
same,  and  to  provide  a  small  endowment  towards  the  maintenance  of 
a  limited  staff  of  assistants,  who  woold  in  the  first  instance  be  under 
his  gratuitous  guidance  and  supervision.  Mr.  Lowe,  if  hb  offer  is 
accepted,  proposes  to  vest  the  property  in  the  foHowing  trustees : — 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  the  Earl  of  Dude, 
Lord  Kensington,  M.P. ;  Lord  Tredegar ;  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  MJ>. ; 
Sir  W.  V.  Guise,  Bart. ;  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  John 
Maclean  ;  J.  A.  Rolls,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  S.  S.  MarUng,  Esq.,  M.P.  ; 
Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Christopher  J.  Thomas,  Esq. ;  and 
W.  R.  Edwards,  Esq. 

American  Dairy  Cattle.— The  Shorthorns  are  largely  in 

excess  of  all  other  pure  bloods  in  the  United  States ;  and  although 
their  influence  is  felt  mainly  in  the  improvement  of  beef  cattle,  many 
dairymen  hold  them  in  high  favour.  Mr.  Harris  Lewis,  one  of  the  best 
known  dairymen  of  New  York,  writes  : — "  There  is  no  way  known  to 
me  by  which  our  dairymen  can  so  easily  and  certainly  improve  tiie 
milking  qualities  of  our  native  herds  as  by  using  a  thoroughbred 
Shorthorn  bull,  and  raising  the  heifer  calves  of  the  best  milkers. 
The  bull  should  be  from  a  good  milking  family  of  Shorthorns.  I 
commenced  this  practice  several  years  ago,  and  the  result  has  been 
80  favourable  to  the  Durhams  that  I  am  now  running  into  the 
thoroughbreds  for  my  dairy.  The  first  cross  of  the  native  cow  with 
a  Shorthorn  bull  usually  produces  better  results  than  subsequent 
crosses,  but  this  rule  may  not  hold  good  if  the  bulls  used  for  the 
second  or  third  crosses  are  of  superior  milking  stock  to  the  one  first 
used.  I  find  that  our  Herkimer  County  dairymen,  with  all  their 
prejudices  against  Durhams  as  milkers,  will  first  select  from  droves 
of  cows  brought  in  for  sale  the  Shorthorn  grades,  and  pay  better 
prices  for  them  than  for  superior  natives." — (From  "  Dniry  Farming" 
hy  Professor  Sheldon^  for  December.) 


HINTS  FOR  THE  SAFE  WINTERING  OF  BEES. 

Repetition  of  oft-given  instmctions  needs  no  apolog^^in  the 
particular  case  of  bee-keeping,  because  from  the  peculiarity  of 
their  management  the  wants  of  bees  are  very  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
It  is  only  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  that  the  cares  of 
the  apiary  are  engrossing.  A.otive  interest  from  day  to  day  in  the 
prog^ss  of  each  hive  lasts  only  from  May  to  August  inclusive  in 
most  apiaries  in  the  kingdom.  The  rest  of  the  year  is,  in  com- 
parison, a  dull  and  dreary  time  with  little  to  interest  the  bee- 
keeper ;  therefore  he  is  apt  to  fbrget  his  bees  and  so  to  neglect 
them — not  intentionally,  but  other  matters  press  upon  his  attention, 
till  he  finds,  too  often  to  his  chagrin  and  loss,  that  mischief  has 
been  going  on  among  his  hives  past  remedy. 


Let  roe,  Ihercfore,  summarise  what  it  will  be  important  to  attend 
to  ere  it  be  too  late.  1,  As  to  food.  This  is  obvionsly  of  the 
first  necessity,  to  see  that  every  hive  has  enoagh  and  to  spare.  We 
have  had  some  very  warm  days  this  autumn,  and  even  a  con- 
tinoance  of  them.  Breeding,  therefore,  has  been  in  unusually 
nctive  operation,  and  consequently  much  stored  honey  has  already 
been  consumed.  Where  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  pos- 
sible lack  of  food  it  must  be  supplied  forthwith.  Choose  the 
warmest  days  which  may  be  given  ug,  and  top  feed  in  small 
quantities,  when  the  snn  is  out  and  the  air  calm.  Kemove  the 
feeders  and  cover  up  the  holes  some  time  before  sunset.  In  extreme 
cases  it  is  a  good  plan  to  close  the  entrances  and  to  bring  the 
hives  into  the  house  at  night,  when  they  may  be  fed  for  some 
hours  by  the  fireside  in  the  warm  kitchen  *;  also,  barleysugar  may 
bo  given  them  both  at  top  and  bottom  where  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  feed  in  any  other  way.  If  syrup  is  the  food  supplied 
it  should  now  l>e  somewhat  thick  and  fortified  with  a  little  gin  or 
other  spirit.  The  sooner  this  is  done  the  better  ;  but  beware  of 
feeding  when  the  temperature  is  low  or  the  wind  high  if  the  bees 
have  access  to  the  open  air. 

2,  Protection  is  the  next  important  matter  to  be  attended  to. 
Already  we  have  had  the  before-cast  shadows  of  coming  events 
in  the  snows  and  severe  frosts  which  have  visited  us  this  year  so 
much  earlier  than  usual.  Therefore  let  all  bee-keepers  look  well 
to  their  hives,  and  see  that  no  damp  from  snow  or  rain  can  lark  or 
linger  about  them. 

3,  Hive  entrances  should  be  narrowed  and  guarded  carefully 
against  intrusion  of  mice  or  other  vermin.  If  possible  during  the 
coldest  weather,  when  snow  lies  deep  or  high  winds  prevail,  and 
even  in  the  treacherous  weather  of  advancing  spring,  it  will  be 
often  advisable  to  close  the  entrnnoes  altogether.  Perforated  zinc 
blocks  will  be  found  useful  for  this  purpose,  such  as  can  easily  be 
removed  and  replaced.  Remove  them  on  all  soft  sunny  days, 
replacing  them  when  the  evening  comes,  and  by  their  means 
keeping  the  bees  confined  in  all  uncertain  or  rough  and  stormy 
weather.  By  this  means  many  a  valuable  life  will  be  saved. 
Bees  can  be  kept  thus  at  home  for  several  days  together  without 
much,  if  any,  serious  inconvenience  to  themselves.  This  treat- 
ment can  bo  prolonged  quite  to  the  middle  of  April  in  the  case  of 
all  but  the  most  forward  stock.  But  when  once  the  population 
b^ins  to  extend  itself  so  as  to  cover  three  parts  of  the  combs  it 
will  no  longer  be  prudent  to  confine  the  bees  ;  nor  should  this  ever 
be  done  without  seeing  to  the  due  ventilation  of  the  stock  by  the 
application  of  bits  of  perforated  zinc  at  the  entrance  and  over 
the  hole  or  holes  at  the  top  of  the  hive. 

4,  Pedestals  should  be  examined,  and  new  and  strong  supports 
given  wherever  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  decay,  otherwise 
some  stormy  day  the  hives  will  be  found  overturned  and  ruined 
by  some  sudden  gust  of  wind. 

5,  Now  is  the  time  also  for  making  all  preparations  for  the 
future  season.  New  hives  should  be  made,  and  old  and  worn-out 
hives  destroyed,  especially  if  there  is  any  suspicion  of  lurking 
disease,  or  if  the  wax  moth  has  got  hold  of  any. 

6,  If  any  hives  require  to  be  removed  in  winter,  perhaps  the 
best  time  is  ju^t  after  a  long  frost.  But  even  then  it  will  not  be 
safe  to  remove  them  to  any  position  near  their  old  stand.  Nor 
should  they  be  liberated  after  their  removal  till  some  morning 
warm  and  still.  If  a  little  syrup  (a  dessert-spoonful  at  a  time)  is 
poured  into  the  hive  at  the  time  of  their  liberation  it  will  cause 
nn  excitement  about  the  hive  entrance,  which  will  attract  home 
again  any  bees  which  might  perhaps  otherwise  be  lost.  But  I  do 
not  advise  removing  hives  at  any  time  of  the  year  except  to  a 
considerable  distance  unless  necessity  requires  it.  It  is  better  to 
wait  till  swarming  time,  when  special  facilities  are  afforded. — 
B.  &  W. 


APIARIAN  EXHIBITIONS. 


I  SHOULD  like  to  see  a  limit  to  tbe  number  of  sections  and 
bottles  at  exhibitions  in  tKcir  classes,  say  to  a  dozen  each.  What 
chance  has  a  poor  cottager  at  a  distance  from  the  show  with  a 
rich  neighbour?  The  expense  of  packing,  carriage,  &c.,  entirely 
excludes  the  poor  man  from  competition. 

Straw  skeps  should  be  more  encouraged.  The  majority  of 
cottagers  are  not  yet  sufficiently  skilful  to  manage  moveable 
comb  hives  successfully,  but  where  that  skill  is  forthcoming  by 
all  means  use  moveable  combs,  as  undoubtedly  that  is  the  best 
system. 

t.  Transferring  the  combs  from  skeps  to  bar-frames  should  be 
either  discontinued  or  done  in  a  business-like  manner.  Some 
that  were  at  the  St.  Albans  Show  had  to  be  done  again  after 
coming  out  of  the  tent  I  What  the  Judges  could  think  of  it 
1  kuow  not,  but  if  I  had  been  judge  I  should  certainly  have  dis- 


qualified them.    Transferring,  in  my  mind,  should  be  rendered 
complete  reftdy  for  the  bees  to  tinisb.^-SriMOBB, 


BEES  IN  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Ik  1879  I  did  not  obtain  an  ounce  of  honey,  but  was  £3  on  the 
wrong  side  for  sugar  instead.  I  had  five  stocks  this  spring,  one 
of  which  died.  With  swarms  from  the  four,  and  four  stocks 
I  bought  cheap  in  the  summer,  I  raised  tbe  number  to  twelve.  I 
broke  ten  skeps  up,  half  of  them  large  Pettigrews,  took  the  honey, 
transferred  brood  and  best  combs  to  frame  hives,  united,  and  fed 
up  for  the  winter.  Out  of  the  ten  skeps  I  took  65  lbs.  of  honey. 
Paid  for  sugar  £4  U,  Altogether  I  am  about  £6  out  of  pocket  this 
season.  I  started  three  years  ago,  and  have  lost  £16.  The  only 
consolation  I  have  are  my  nine  stocks,  which,  if  next  season  is  like 
the  past  has  been,  will  cost  me  a  trifle  more.  I  have  six  frame 
hives  with  bees  in,  the  others  are  skeps.  I  made  the  frame  hives 
myself  at  a  cost  of  about  2#.  (id.  each.  I  can  count  thirty  hives 
around  me  which  have  not  30  lbs.  of  food  amongst  them.  Last 
winter  killed  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  colonies  kept  here  on 
the  old  style.  The  coming  winter  will  finish  the  rest  if  they  are 
not  fed,  which  many  bee-keepers  refuse  to  do,  except  by  a  handful 
of  sugar  on  a  plate.— North  Notts. 


THE  DALBEATTIE  BAR-FRAME  HIVE. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  M.  H.  Matthews  in  your  issue  of  November 
18th  I  annex  a  description  of  the  hive  with  which  I  manipulate. 
After  a  number  of  years*  improvemeute  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  R.  Wilson,  who  is  a  joiner  and  a  bee-keeper,  and  the  sole 
maker  of  the  hive,  we  have  found  this  to  be  the  most  efficient 
combined  with  cheapness  and  simplicity  of  any  of  the  various 
bar-frame  hives  of  our  experience.     Tbe  body  of  the  hive  is 
24  inches  long  by  20  wide,  and  is  double  walled  up  to  the  level 
of  the  frames  with  a  dead  air  space  between.    The  upper  part 
of  tbe  walls  is  single  and  hinged,  so  as  to  fall  down  to  the  level 
of   the  frames,  which  gives  easy  access  to  the  apiarist  when 
manipulating  with  the  hive,  and  is  of  great  convenience  when 
closed  for  receiving  hay  or  chaff  cushions  in  winter.    The  hinged 
doors  at  the  ends  are  constructed  to  fall  down  without  having  to 
remove  the  roof,  so  that  easy  inspection  of  the  hive  can  be  made. 
The  floor  board  is  moveable,  is  wedged  up  in  front,  and  projects 
2J  inches  along  the  whole  front  to  form  a  convenient  alighting 
board.    A  swarming  box  with  dividing  boards  is  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  floor  board  when  inserting  a  new  swarm.    The 
hive  has  two  entrance  boles  with  regulating  slides.    The  holes  are 
4  inches  long,  one  for  brood  chamber  and  the  other  for  supering. 
The  latter  is  covered  with  queen-proof  zinc,  and  the  whole  pro- 
tected by  an  ornamental  porch,  which  gives  a  neat  appearance  to 
the  hive.    The  roof  is  of  neat  design,  8  inches  high  at  the  centre, 
and  along  with  folding  side  walls  allows  12  inches  supering  room. 
The  inside  of  the  hive  contains  thirteen  self-adjusting  bar-frames 
14 J  inches  by  9  inches,  with  top  bars  17  inches  long,  resting  on 
zinc  edging  to  prevent  the  bees  from  propolising,  and  so  allow  the 
operator  to  slide  or  remove  the  frames  with  the  greatest  ease.    It 
has  two  moveable  glass  ends  and  one  zinc  queen-excluder,  which, 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  hive,  confines  the  queen  to  a  restricted 
brood  chamber.    The  openings  between  the  top  bars  are  covered 
with  notched  reversible  slips,  which  are  useful  in  top  supering. 

When  placing  the  hive  in  winter  form  we  restrict  the  bees  to 
a  certain  number  of  frames  according  to  the  strength  of  the  stock, 
and  substitute  wooden  dummies  for  glass  ends,  filling  up  the 
vacant  space  with  meadow  hay,  which  keeps  them  at  an  equal 
temperature  and  allows  thorough  ventilation. — JOHN  THOMSON, 
102,  High  Street,  Dalbeattie, 

P.S. — A  frame  containing  six  one-pound  sections  is  sent  cut 
with  every  hive,  which  can  be  inserted  instead  of  ordinary  frames. 


BEES  ON  THE  MOORS. 


Heather  is  known  to  be  rich  pasture  for  bees  at  a  late  season, 
and  wherever  it  is  within  easy  distance  of  advanced  bee-keepers 
seeking  profit  their  bees  are  taken  to  it  in  August.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  tell  your  Leicester  correspondent,  "  0.  F."  (page  452)  how 
far  he  is  from  good  fields  of  Heather.  We  arc  twenty-fire  miles 
from  good  Heather,  and  our  bees  are,  generally  speaking,  taken  to 
it.  *'  C.  F.^8  "  idea  of  s[)cuding  his  bolidajs  with  his  bees  among 
the  Heather  is  a  good  one.  One  of  our  Sale  grocers  annually 
spends  his  holidays  at  a  fashionable  watering  place.  I  met  him 
on  his  return  home  abqut  two  months  ago,  full  of  satisfaction  and 
bright  with  health,  and  he  said  he  hi^  £9  more  money  in  his 
pocket  than  he  had  when  he  went.  On  being  asked  how  he 
managed  this,  he  said  he  bred  a  lot  of  pug  dogs  and  took  them 
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with  him  and  sold  ihem.  If  your  correspondent  could  take  eight 
or  ten  large  strong  hives  on  the  moors  he  would  return  a  richer 
man,  and  consider  that  his  holiday  there  was  as  pleasant  as  it  was 
profitable. 

The  gains  on  the  Scotch  moors  this  year  were  unusually  large. 
The  weather  was  remarkably  fine,  the  hives  were  well  stored  with 
workers,  and  the  combs  were  not  very  well  filled  with  honey. 
Probably  the  brood  of  the  hives  was  well  advanced  and  did  not 
require  nursing.  Under  such  circumstances  large  strong  stocks 
have  been  known  to  gather  from  7  to  10  lbs.  each  per  day,  on 
both  Glover  and  Heather  ;  but  20  lbs.  per  week  per  hive  is  con- 
sidered good  and  satisfactory  work.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  weight  gained  by  a  hive  is  not  a  fair  measure  of  the  work 
done  by  the  bees.  Their  own  keep  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. When  the  Heather  blossoms  fail,  or  when  weather 
prevents  the  bees  from  working,  strong  stocks  lose  in  weight  more 
than  a  pound  a  day.  When  honey  is  being  gathered  very  fast  the 
work  inside  the  hives  often  gets  into  arrears,  and  this  accumula- 
tion of  work  occupied  the  bees  some  days  after  the  glut  of  honey 
has  past  Hence  the  great  consumption  of  honey  for  awhile  after 
a  great  gathering. 

The  honey  season  of  1880  in  Scotland  does  not  fairly  settle  the 
question  of  the  superiority  of  the  swarming  system  of  management 
over  the  non-swarming.  The  season  until  August  was  a  compara- 
tive failure.  The  swarms  ga^ered  honey  enough  to  fill  their 
hives  with  comb  and  brood,  and  probably  hives  that  never  swarmed 
at  all  had  no  more  workers  in  them  at  the  harvest  season  than 
mother  hives  and  their  swarms.  If  the  glut  of  honey  had  come  a 
month  or  six  weeks  sooner  and  the  Heather  had  been  a  failure  the 
non-swarming  system  would  have  appeared  to  advantage. — 
A.  Pbttiorew. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Address  {Mrt.  ffortl^y).— The  address  yon  require  ia  Mr.  Edwin  Crook, 
S,  Camaby  Street,  Regent  Street,  London. 

Chickens  Dying  (E.  C.  (7.).— Your  birds  require  more  nourishing  and 
more  easily  digestible  foo:l.  Very  early  in  the  morning  giro  them  warm  soft 
food— barley  or  oatmeal,  or  pollard  mixed  with  pot  liquor  or  milk,  and  if  a  few 
kitchen  scraps  are  added  all  the  better.  The  whole  should  be  mixed  together, 
only  sufldcient  liquid  being  added  to  form  a  rather  dry  crumbling  paste.  As  much 
of  this  food  should  be  given  to  them  as  tbey  will  eat  readily.  Give  kitchen 
scraps  and  a  little  com  at  mid-day,  and  a  good  feed  of  sound,  not  infe'-ior,  whole 
grain  at  night.  Oreen  food  should  also  bo  supplied  to  them  daily.  There  is  little 
or  no  nutriment  in  the**  tail"  Barley  you  are  giving  to  them,  and  hence  they  are 
starving  with  their  crops  full.  Spratt's  food  given  occasionally  would  also  be 
beneficial. 

Feeding  Fowls  (Old  Subtcr&fer). —Vonltry  may  be  fed  with  horse  Beans 
cracked,  but  we  should  prefer  to  give  bean  or  maize  meal  mixed  with  minced 
vegetables,  either  Carrots  or  Cabbage. 

Crooked  Combs  (^1  JT^^nn^/*).— We  odnse  yon  to  leave  your  combs  as 
they  are  till  April,  then  carefully  cut  away  all  the  excrescences  an'l  irregularities 
you  speak  of  from  such  combs  as  are  not  occupied  with  brood.  Supply  some  bar- 
frames  with  straight  comb  between  every  doctored  comb.  If  your  hives  swarm 
yon  can  examine  the  combs  again,  and  remove  or  re^urrange  them  till  all  are 
regular.  The  "solid  mass"  should  be  entirely  removed  as  early  ai  possible. 
The  deeper  cells  will  be  nKluced  to  their  proper  size  by  the  bees  themselves  when 
they  arc  wanted  for  brood.  You  need  not  meJdle  with  them  at  all.  Your 
arrangements  for  ventilation  are  quite  sufficient,  but  as  the  weather  gets  warmer 
remove  some  of  the  pieces  of  carpet. 

Feeding  Bees  Dnring  Winter  (A  iVovto*).— Stocks  shonld  by  the  middle 
of  October  be  provided  with  food  sufficient  to  carry  them  through,  with  a 
margin,  to  the  early  part  of  March,  and  during  the  intervening  period  all  dis- 
turbance should  be  absolutely  avoided  except  where  some  error  in  management 
has  rendered  it  imperatively  necessary. 

Wintering  Transferred  Beet  (/<l^m).— Stocks  transferred  last  autumn 
shonld  be  confined  by  a  division  board  to  just  so  much  of  their  hive  as  they  are 
able  to  fill,  as  hives  half  empty  of  comb  if  left  open  to  the  full  extent  are  mnch 
against  the  bees  dnring  winter.  The  great  loss  of  heat  this  causes  involves  an 
increased  consumption  of  stores  and  rodnoes  the  vitality  of  the  whole,  even,  it 
may  be,  fatally.  Protect  the  bees  above  by  a  quilt,  over  which  place  a  bottom- 
leas  and  lidless  box  8  or  4  inches  deep  and  the  size  of  the  part  of  the  hive  to 
which  the  bees  are  confined.  Pill  this  box  with  chaff,  when  you  may  assure 
yourself  of  its  advantage  by  passing  your  hand  through  the  latter  on  to  the 

Juilt,  which  yon  will  find  even  dnring  the  coldest  weather  to  be  really  warm, 
t  is  a  matter  of  choice  whether  you  transfer  next  spring  before  or  after  swarm- 
ing. We  shonld  transfer  early,  say  the  beginning  of  April,  because  the  bees 
can  bo  more  easily  helped  in  the  frame  hive  than  the  skep. 

How  to  Divide  a  Stock  in  a  Frame  Hive  (/<lrm).— You  cotOd  increase 
your  stocks  **  by  taking  a  sheet  of  brood  and  a  few  bees  with  it  and  placing 
it  in  another  hive,  afterwards  adding  to  it  a  bought  queen;"  but  the  plan 
would  be  very  unphilosophical,  as  our  explanation  will  show.  If  you  so  add  the 
queen  the  stranger  will  be  given  to  a  mass  of  old  bees,  which  are  only  persuaded 
with  great  difficulty  to  receive  an  alien  mother,  and  in  addition,  should. they 
start  comb-building  while  they  are  unwilling  to  adopt  the  queen  offered  them  in 
a  cage,  the  comb  made  will  be  of  drone  size.  We  recommend  you  to  proceed 
thus  :— Find,  on  a  fine  day  when  the  bees  are  in  full  flight,  the  queen  in  your 
frame  hive,  and  lift  ont  the  comb  of  brood  with  the  adherent  bees  and  queen 
and  pi  loe  it  in  a  new  hive,  which  mnst  now  be  stood  npon  the  old  stand,  while 
the  old  hive  must  go,  of  course,  to  some  new  station.  The  bees  in  flight— l.^*.,  the 
older  bees— will  return  to  their  known  position,  and  will  thus  make  a  swarm, 
and  will  commence  to  bnild  worker  comb  to  accommodate  the  eggs  the  mother 
is  ready  to  lay.  Now  add  to  the  old  hive  the  bought  queen  in  a  cage.  The 
youngj^ters  not  yet  old  enough  to  fly  will  quickly  accept  her,  and  brood  hatching 
out  will  quickly  put  the  stock  into  condition.     The  fnunes  mast  be  drawn 


together  to  fill  up  the  space  from  which  the  comb  wa^  removed ;  but  as  soon  aa  the 
queen  is  really  accepted  and  the  hive  appears  strong  a  sheet  of  foundaUon  may 
bo  placed  here,  and  this  will  be  quickly  converted  into  comb.  Similarly  a  sheet 
of  foundation  on  each  side  of  comb  with  the  made  swarm  will  be  of  great  help. 
A  caution  hero  is  nece-*sary.  No  more  certain  precursor  of  loss  and  diai^qpolnt- 
ment  can  exist  than  an  over-anxiety  to  increase  stocks  in  number.  Never 
attempt  dividing  colonieii  until  they  are  so  strong  as  to  show  that  swarming  is 
not  likely  to  be  long  delayed. 

Nabian  Goats  (Old  SubtfeHb^r).—We  are  not  aware  at  what  price  some  of 
the  best  bred  Nubian  homJess  Qoats  can  be  obtained.  They  will  commence 
breeding  and  giving  milk  at  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years  old,  and  they 
have  been  known  to  continue  in  milk  for  two  years  without  breeding  again,  Hr. 
Dickens'  stock  especially ;  his  address  is  5,  Homsey  Street,  Holloway  Boad, 
London.  We  are  not  able  to  recommend  any  breeder  in  particular,  but  in 
giving  the  names  of  the  prizewinners  in  the  clasa  for  b<»mleM  goatc  anivali 
may  no  doubt  be  obtained  from  some  of  these  exhibitors,  and  the  stock  no  doubt 
are  Nubian  or  having  a  cross  of  Nubian  blood  in  them.  An  implication  to 
either  of  the  prizewinners  will  no  doubt  be  quite  sufficient  to  obtain  good 
animals  at  a  fair  price,  and  every  information  which  may  be  T«qnired  concerning 
their  capabiliUes  for  milking.— MeteopoUton  Dairy  Show,  Ckstober,  1880.  Class  27. 
female  Qoats,  long  or  short-haired,  without  horns,  over  two  years  old.  First 
prize,  Mr.  J.  Arnold,  Union  Lodge,  Liverpool  Road,  N. ;  second  and  venr  highly 
commended,  Mr.  W.  Chapman.  7,  Compton  Place,  Can<mbniy ;  third,  Mr.  J. 
Weston,  49,  Arthur  Street,  King's  Boad,  Chelsea.  Commended,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Bayley,  S9},  Great  Sntton  Street,  Clerkenwell.  Highly  commended,  Baroneas 
Burdett-Contts. 

Dairy  Bianagement  and  Food  f6r  Cows  (iS.  £r.  ir.).— In  replv  to 
your  questions, "  what  ia  the  best  book  or  guide  for  the  management  of  a  dairy  ? 
the  best  food  for  the  cows  ?  to  give  the  largest  quantity  of  milk,  Ac  ?  **  we 
can  only  refer  yon  to  the  information  given  in  this  Journal  on  the  llXh,  18th, 
and  25th  of  April,  1878,  under  the  heading,  **  Management  of  a  Butter-making 
Dairy."  The  notes  were  contribnted  as  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  experience, 
giving  at  the  same  time  all  the  latest  improvements  in  the  management  of 
dairy  cattle,  &c. 


MBTEOROLOGIOAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDKN  SQnABB,L0in>05. 

Lak.  Sl^SS'^O'N.;  Long. 0<> 8' 0"  W.;  Altitude, 111  feet. 


DATS. 

9  AM, 

IN  THB  DAT. 

1880. 
Not. 

Barome- 
ter at  8f« 
and  Sea 
Level 

Hygroma- 

5^ 

11- 

Shade  Tern- 
peralore. 

BadiaUon 
Temperature. 

• 

IS 

Dec 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

'^' 

61  Jd 

47.4 
49.6 
494 
49.8 
filJ 

30jI> 

Min. 

In 
ran. 

On 
grass. 

8nn.     S8 
Hon.    99 
Tues.    80 
Wed.     1 
Thurs. 
Friday  8 
Satnr. 

Inches. 
30.389 
S0.4S8 
80.44) 
30.176 
S0J43 
SO.'OA 
80.489 

deg. 

47.8 
4^4 
42.8 
4C.7 
88.6 
41.6 
46.7 

deg. 

45ja 

44.8 

ilJi 
45.7 
88.4 
40.7 
4A.I 

S.W. 

8. 

S. 

8. 
N.W. 
N.IL 

N. 

deg. 

4S.8 
4S.0 
418 
42.9 
48.4 
41.9 
48.6 

deg. 

89.7 

4S.4 

89.8 

41.4 

88.4 

89.4 

41.0 

deg. 
76.4 
57.8 
86.4 
60.8 
67.7 
47.4 
648 

deg. 

8L4 
14.8 
8L4 
883 
88.9 
S8J 
38.7 

In. 
Ojk» 

Means. 

80.849 

44.8 

43.1 

4S.8 

8a9 

6L6 

88.1 

9JB» 

REMARKS. 

38th.~Fair  with  sunshine,  calm  and  mild  ;  starlight  evening. 

S9th.— Fair,  damp,  and  mild  ;  windy  in  forenoon. 

80th.— Morning  fine  with  sunshine ;  afternoon  misty  and  damp. 

Ist — Fair  and  calm,  rain  at  9  P.M. 

Snd. — Sunshine  in  forenoon  ;  very  damp  afternoon  ;  thick  fog  in  ercuicg. 

8rd.— Foggy  morning,  generally  cloudy  and  damp. 

4th.— Fair,  damp,  and  mild. 

Barometer  high,  and  temperature  also  considerably  above  the  average. — 
0.  J.  Stmons. 


COTENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— DBCBMBUt  8. 

There  is  very  little  to  quote  about  supply  and  demand  just  now,  our  maztet 
remaining  very  stationary.  Large  arrivals  of  American  Apples  are  still  to  hand, 
as  also  St.  Michael  Pines.  A  small  consignment  of  Tears  from  California  has 
reached  us  this  week. 

FRUIT. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Chestnuts 

Figs 

Filberts 

Cobs , 

Gooseberries  , 

Grapes   

LemonB 


f 


8. 

I  Sieve  9 

box   0 

rib'  0 

bushel  IS 

dozen  0 

rtb.  0 

rib   9 

I  sieve  0 

rib  9 

rioois 


d.  i.  d. 
6t04  6 
0  0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


16    0 
0    0 


0 
0 
0 
5 
18 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Melons  

Nectarines 

Oranges  

Peaches   

Pears, kitchen  .. 

dessert  

Pineapples  .... 

Plums  

Walnuts  

ditto  


earJi 
dozen 

r  100 
dozen 
dozen 
dozen 

rib 

I  stere 

bushel 

ri09 


f.  d.   s.  d. 
0  otoo  0 

•      0 


0 
0 
0 

9 
9 
1 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
8 

4 
9 
0 
0 
0 


TEQETABT.Ee. 


Artichokes 

Asparagus 

Beans,  Kidney.... 

Beet.Ued 

Broccoli 

BmHsels  Sprouts. . 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Capsicums 

Cauliflowers 

Celery  

Coleworts....doz. 

Cucumbers 

Endive 

Fennel 

Oarlio  

Herbs 

Leeks 


dozen 
bundle 

r  n>. 

dozen 

bundle 

}  sieve 

dozen 

bunch 

J  MOO 
ozen 
bundle 
bunches 
each 
dozen 
bunch 
.     rtb. 
bunch 


d.  B.  (t. 
0to4  0 
0     0 


bunch  0 


0 
0 
9 
9 
6 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
9 
S 


0 

9 
1 
9 
1 
0 
9 
8 
9 
4 
0 
9 
0 
9 
0 
0 


8.  d.  s.  d. 

Mushrooms    dozen   1   Otol  6 

Mustard  A  Cress  ..  punnet  0   9  0  8 

Onions bushel  8   6  6  9 

pickling qnart  0   0  0  0 

Parsley doz.  bunches  6   0  0  0 

Parsnn>8 dozen  10  9  0 

Peas  qnart  0  0  9  0 

Potatoes bushel  8   9  4* 

Kidney bushel  4  0  4  6 

Radishes....  doz  .bunches  16  9  0 

Rhubarb bundle  0   4  0  0 

Balsafy bondte  10  0  0 

Scorzonera    bundle  16  0  0 

Seakale  basket   3  9  8  6 

Shallots rtb.  0   S  0  0 

Spinach  bunbel  S  0  0  9 

Turnips bunch   0   4  0  0 

TegeUble  Manows      each  0  9  9  0 
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HOW  TO  QBOW   ASPABABtJS. 

^  HEBE  can  b«  nodootit  of  the  importance  and 

c    Talne  of  Asparagna  aa  a  vegetable,  but  in  some 

,)    Boila  there  is,  perhaps,  no  crop  more  difficult  to 

C    egtabliah  BatiBfactorily,    la  boihq  places  it  snc- 

.      ceeds  remarkably  well,  grows  vigorously,  and 

lasts  in  good  condition  for  many  years.    As  a 

rule  it  thrives  in  gaidens  situated  near  the  sea- 

if  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy ;  bnt  when  of  a 

dons  character  it  is  totally  onfit  for  the  production 

of  good  AsparagDS,  and  to  attempt  its  growth  is  almost 

useless  withont  spedal  preparadon.    To  accomplish  this  will 

canse  mnch  labonr  in  clearing  oat  the  soil  where  it  is  intended 

to  have  the  beds,  for  adding  abtudance  of  manore  to  snch 

heavy  soil  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  can  he  made. 

The  gronnd  where  Asparagos  is  to  be  grown  should  always 
be  well  drained  :  if  drainage  is  deficient  the  roots  soon  perish 
and  die  daring  winter,  but  if  well  drained  it  is  nonecessary  to 
pUoe  nnder  the  beds  clinkers  or  broken  bricks.  Before  taking 
ont  the  soil  where  it  is  proposed  to  plant  the  Asparagus  a  good 
fire  should  be  started,  if  convenient,  to  bum  a  portion  of  the 
BoUasitis  taken  outgwhioh  can  again  be  worked  in  with  advan- 
tage amongst  the  compost  intended  to  be  used.  Nothing 
better  will  be  fonnd  for  this  porpoee  than  old  potting  soil,  and 
it  matters  bnt  little  if  quantities  of  crocks  remain  amongst  the 
soil.  Fmnings  and  material  from  the  rubbish  heap  shoold 
also  be  burned  and  mixed  with  a  good  quantity  of  partially 
decayed  leaves ;  this  with  a  moderate  amonnt  of  manure  will 
be  suitable  for  the  beds.  A  few  loads  of  coarse  river  or  sea 
sand  can  be  advantageously  employed  according  to  the  light- 
neas  of  the  soil.  Road  sweepings  are  excellent  for  this 
pnipoee,  as  they  frequently  contain  coarse  sand  or  small  gravel, 
leaves,  horse  droppings,  and  other  manures.  The  materials 
shonld  be  well  mixed  together  and  wheeled  into  the  beds  ;  a 
heavy  dreasing  of  hot  lime  should  then  be  given,  and  the 
whole  mass  well  trenched  so  as  to  thoroughly  inoorporate  the 
natural  soil  remaining  underneath  with  the  lime  and  other 
mixture.  This  can  be  prepared  any  time  during  the  winter  so 
as  to  be  ready  in  the  spring. 

The  best  time  for  planting,  according  to  my  experience,  is 
when  the  planta  are  commencing  growth.  Purchased  plants 
I  do  not  like,  and  I  would  prefer  sowing  seed  in  April.  The 
nason  I  object  to  purchased  plants,  especially  if  they  come 
from  a  distance,  is  because  they  are  dried  too  much  in  transit. 
A  number  of  beds  can  be  prepared  and  the  seed  sown,  from 
which  plants  can  be  obtained  the  following  spring  for  other 
beds,  or  the  aeedlings  can  be  thinned  ont  to  the  neoeasary 


distance.  When  growth  hascommenced  Uftthe  plants  in  small 
bunches  withont  sliaking  off  the  soiL  I  do  not  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  splitting  them  op  and  planting  single  crowns.  A 
line  should  be  drawn  and  a  trench  made  so  that  the  roots  can 
be  spread  ont  and  then  covered  at  once,  placing  about  an  inch 
depth  of  soil  above  the  crowns,  and  when  the  planting  is  com- 
pleted slightly  cover  the  bed  with  short  dung  and  decayed 
leaves.  If  planted  deeply  at  first  the  crowns  soon,  by  constant 
top- dressings,  become  too  deep.  Hie  Asparagus  here  Itas  been 
hitherto  planted  in  beds,  bnt  I  do  not  recommend  tiie  system. 
I  cannot  see  any  advantage  in  having  it  in  beds,  as  much 
labonr  is  caused  in  keeping  lliem  neat  When  in  beds,  if  the 
planta  grow  luxuriantly  they  not  nnfreqaently  become  too 
crowded  and  have  not  room  to  thoronghly  develope.  If 
planted  in  rows  18  inches  apart  and  1  foot  or  14  inches  from 
plant  to  plant,  ample  space  is  allowed  to  work  any  short 
manure  in  with  a  fork  in  spring.  After  the  foliage  has  died 
and  been  cleared  oS,  ihe  beds  should  be  well  covered  with 
freab  manure.  Care  must  be  taken  that  Uiie  operation  is  done 
before  frosty  weather  sets  in  ;  for  although  Aeparagns  is  hardy 
when  cetablished,  I  believe  many  young  plants  are  killed  in 
winter  by  frost,  especially  if  the  ground  be  weL 

While  growing  liberal  applications  of  liquid  manure,  espe- 
cially during  dry  weather  in  summer,  are  very  beneficial. 
Guano  acts  quickly  if  strewn  over  the  beds  during  showery 
weather.  Aspamgns  is  benefited  by  slight  applications  of  salt ; 
and  if  seaweed  can  be  obtained  it  may  be  laid  over  the  beds 
in  autumn  instead  of  the  manure  :  no  salt^  then  required.  It 
is  often  very  difficult  to  obtain  seaweed  when  situated  some 
distance  inland  ;  however,  salt  can  be  used,  bnt  it  should  be 
employed  oarefolly,  or  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  Salt 
can  be  applied  in  spring  as  growth  commences,  which  is  doubt- 
less the  best  time.  When  it  is  used  in  quantity  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  it  tends  to  keep  the  soil  too  wet. 

To  many  readers  of  the  Journal  the  practice  indicated 
may  appear  to  entail  a  good  deal  of  labour,  aod  especially  to 
those  who  have  suitable  soil  in  which  Asparagus  will  do  well 
with  scarcely  any  preparation,  as  I  have  seen  in  previoos 
years.  In  those  days  I  shonld  have  thought  it  needless  to  be 
at  the  trouble  I  have  detailed  in  growing  this  crop ;  bat  in 
the  garden  here  I  found  five  beds  from  which  I  could  not  cut 
one  dish.  The  particulars  given  have  been  carried  out  except 
wheeling  out  the  soil  where  the  Asparagus  is  planted.  I^e 
ground  was  low  to  start  with,  and  withont  wheeliog  any  away 
I  had  to  add  abundance  of  the  fresh  compost  to  make  it 
level  with  the  other  portion  of  the  garden.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  burnt  soil  and  rubbish  is  admirably  adapted  for 
mixing  with  soil  for  Asparogus  beds.  I  had  collected 
all  sammer  and  autumn  grass  from  the  lawns,  prunings, 
edgings  from  the  sides  of  walks,  rough  leaves,  and  small 
branches  from  amongst  the  shrubberies — in  fact,  all  kinds  of 
rubbish  that  would  bum  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  season  I  had 
a  valuable  heap  of  ashes  and  old  soil,  as  well  as  abundance  of 
old  leaf  soil  and  sweepings  from  the  lawns.  I  have  now  full 
and  good  beds  of  Asparagus.  When  old  potting  soil  and 
garden  rubbish  prove  to  be  of  value  for  growing  this  as  well 
as  other  kitchen  garden  crope,  as  recorded  by  Messrs.  Record 
and  Jggulden,  who  would  gnidge  the  time  and  labour  reqnired 
in  saving  and  preparing  it  if  such  advantages  are  to  be  gained  ? 
— Wm,  Baedkky.  

Oh  page  503  Mr.  Nnnns  gives  bis  experience  with  Asparag  us, 
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whieb,  to  say  the  least,  bas  been  ZBoetdisoovragiiig/and  aoCortn- 
nate.  .As  he  remarks  at  the  commencemeDt  ot .  his  commeBidable 
confession  of  failure,  "  Asparagus  is  one  6f  the  mo6t  impoftadt 
regetables  grovm  in  the  kiteftwn  gafden  f  »aild  Iber^tee  the 
oomffients  b/  tiUfferent  growers,  if  .th^y  do  sot  eza<it)y  ASetfd 
the  true  cause  of  Mr.  Nunns*  failure,  may /yet  prove  instructiw 
to  many  readers  of  this  Journal.  It  seems  to  werthAt  your  corre- 
'8p<nident,  although  be  appears  to  liaire  ^MievMistfitly  :to  •work, 
:haa  really  killed  his  plants  vnth  kindness.  <  A^perotal:  erf  liis  aotes 
gives  the  impression  that  he  has  employed  l^yfartoo  much  manure 
for  almost  any  soil,  and  especially  a  '^stUTrfeteAtiTe  loam."  What 
mtfy  pioye  qmite  proper  for  a  sandy  loaniftfFi^i^soil,  witli,wr,ia 
gravdly  subsoil,  which  is  naturally  djiained^qnickly,  mi^y  be  alto- 
ge'tber  unsuited  for  a  heavy  retentive  soil,  the  subsoil  of  which  is 
generally  somcfwhat  in  keeping  with-  ttwt^ott  Hiemrf aoe.  Aeoerdiag 
toyouF  oorrespondeiit*s  showing  the  oieee^igiivaMioeiectod  ^^  ^vas 
ra&er  wet,''  and  the  probability  is  tbat  Ihei garden  is  imperfectly 
drained.  Unfortunately  he  is  not  so  explidt  6n  this  point  as  in 
others.  Drained  no  doubt  the  gai^n  is,  %Qtvat  ^miat  «iepClv? 
and  how  far  apart  are  the  drains  ?  tFvom^  tihei  faet  «f  the^anrfaoe 
being  rather  wet  I  should  surmise  that  the  drains  are  too  deep  to 
act  properly,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  unkn^en  shale  is  almost 
iapCTVions  to  "wateor.  In<a  platttetiamlieMr  lor>  iafttiflioe, '  I ' fltood 
Boae  deep  drains  quite  useless,  .nothing  iiK)ft^<of  shallow  ^ten 
drains  being  of  avaU.  The  subsoil  I  found  .compsratively  diy 
'When  taking  out  a  lar^  Conifer,' whereas  ^  fliO'  sui'face  soil'htfd  to 
be  Jwa^ed  off  the  spades 'repeatedly.  iUhe  ^hiMewnide  fay  tofciag 
out  the  tree  was  enlarged,  surXace'diaitta^iKie  ont^tor  it,  and  it  has 
ever  since  been  neatly  full  of  water.  This,  of  course,  is  an  excep- 
tional case,  but  I  quote  it  to  demonstzate  the  necessity.^  ^isrring 
shallow  dtaiiis  in  some  soils,  iln.the  lanwtigirdep in -wibieh.  Afipc- 
t^gtts  failed,  most  vegetables,  Strawbernes,  Peaches  andl^ectartneSf 
Apples  and  Pears,  all  succeed  well.  But  the  /^estion  is,'Was  the 
.grmmd  trenched  for  them  wMr  great  <|«an%ltie0<«rf*«aanwe  wvMted- 
in  to^a  good  depth,  catniog  tike  roots  toi eatt— d «> fardopawaids 
as  to  be  destroyed  owing  to  excessive  moisturo7  which  I  oonsider 
the  true  cause  of  the  Asparagus  failure. 

KmI  I  the  manageooent  df  sueh  a  gai<4en^6t  tiiih  jtftif  Aale 
woald  find  its  way  to  ttie-surfacerat  all  efeate'iill'its  ohasacttr 
had  been  much  changed.  Instead  oi  the  draina  bein^,  as  usual, 
\\  rdd  apart  and  from  3  to  4  feet  in  depth, HwiyttiotHd^lw  tjnty 
1  vod  apart  and  2  feet  in  citpth.  The  dMin^ga^^^^MsaibcMd  be 
covered  wit^  broken  brieks,  cUnkeis,  or  .otber  roug^  lasting 
material  6  inches  in  depth,  and  the  shale  be  broken  ^p  to  the 
^level  of  this,  working  in  as-much  r^f  nse^as  is  obtainaUe,  am  6ther 
undecayed  mitteriaL  The  to|>  apit  ofi«tiff  »li)tliu  liMnn  iI^fauiM 
^eBdesvour  to  improve  by  diggiog  it  op  Tejy  roqgh|j  inthaaulosnn, 
occasionally  employing  a  dressing  of  quicklime,  and  as  much 
leaf  soil  and  spent  tan,  cocoa-nut  ^re  v^fose,  asfaes,^  ide(say«d 
givden  lefase,  xoad  trimmings,  and  apy4hiag  Koitable  that  ooittd 
be  obtained,  the  aim  being  to  provide  a  snflOk^enpy  otgood  workable 
soil  without  trenching  deeply. 

To  breidc  up  and  work  many  kiiids^f'se^fAder'^e  iaipwa- 

•ioDi'that  the  laiid  is  hotter  dcBinodillMnelmr,)!!  argnit- JBisUfte/as 

in  reality  the  more  it  is  broken  fp  Uiermore  aodden  it  r  becomes, 

and  tn  which  state  it  win  remain  fdr  a^lotxg  tim6.    R&ther  ttntn 

'^HfttofT'Sowon  a  great  deiith  <»f<BilMlMd>«bU,^I  woiiUiiatt^ 

jpefer  ^viag  ground  freshly  d^g  aBesptttin.deBUi.  JEfiize,flor 

instance,  we  sddom  d^g  for  many  early  crops  tul  a  few  hours 

prior  to  planting  or  sowing,  as  the  case  may  be,'tftktngn9n9<as 

onaehias  possible  to  select  a  dry  tiase  f(KrttoapinMlkB,t«VQndf  we 

wait  a  lew  dayvover  the  regulation  time.    Onoa  oii»soil:.beo(mw0 

saturated,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  Jiaving  it  dry 

'to  a  sufficient  depth,  especially  during  tfae'sprnig  monUn.  *No 

after  labour  will  coMptnoate .  leg  :planti«g  wan  ibe/^gvoand  lis 

unfit 

With  Tegard  to  Asparagus  the  question  is.  Does  It  r^uire 

■fueb  elaborate  preparations  as  are  usuaHy^^MMe  far  it  r    I'M^, 

Certainly  not    If  instead;  of  aiaking^iDyf  rich  beds-  £<ikieh  in 

Mr.-Nunns'  case,  were  cut  ouc  af  ^  hard  snbs*!^  theiel;^  probabjly 

'forming  a  water  basing— the  Asparagus  rodls  Wtetis  fUmt^  on 

^Ihe  sarfaee  of  ordinarily  roughly-dng  ^won-pHlMMb^d^iaM  rttae 

tvemiUa  woaktbe  equally  sattafaetoiy.  Jts^peaUUM  uiMMble 'on 

a  heavy  soil  to  use  a  mixtme  of  Ught,  thoogb  not  rich,  soil  above 

and  l>elow  the  roots  in  order  to  ^issist  in  theftr -^eraMfifameikt 

JMt  «Duoh  nuBKire  would  4>e  reqnMl  v|or  ^at^iaiitltsRD  lUMsaiii, 

•thoqgfa  it  would  be  advisable  to  maleh  with  .balfcd<ofocd^ jnannre 

at  planting  time,  or  before  the  sun  has.  gained  mudi  power.    The 

'Amragus,  as  all  must  admit,  is  TaaUy  ttialkrvr-iobttngf «r  ttttt 

twnter  in  a  ooBtenpomy  pat  it,^the  BootstitrihgiotiiemaBiirily 

ratiier  than  bore  down  perpendicularly."    By  ^laatimg  en  a  aame- 

what  poor  soil  and  given  annual  top-dressing  of  manure'  Ae  roots 

will  be  retained  nesEthesBiliee^taad^ba-nMie  i%DMu«WGbliiflthy 


accordingly.  The  time  of  failure  with  Mr.  Nunns  appears  to  be 
when  the  roots  have  worked  down  into  the  cold  subeoil,  and  are 
there  either  injured  by  excessive  moisture  or  by  some  injurious 
constituent  of  the  soil.  In  the  former  case  the  crowns  wmild  be 
badly  matured,  and  therefore  m(»e  susoeptibLe  of  iajary  from 
frost  or  loDg-oentinited  dampness,  than  are  those  phaiis  with  the 
majority  of  the  roots  nearer  tiie  surface.  What  streagtbens  me 
in  the  opinion  of  this  being  the  right  solution  of  the  cause  of 
failure,  is  the  fact  of  much  Asparagus  being  killed  dnrixig  the  last 
severe -fRster-whieh  followed  a  wet  and  ^Ml  summer. 

My  advice,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Nunns  and  others  is  to  adopt  the 
more  simple  style  of  preparing  and  planting  I  have  brid^y 
detailed,  and  which  is  much  the  same  as  far  as  the  act  of  plantiag 
is  concerned  as  that  adopted  by^the  JTiendi.  Prebably^Jinv  eitte 
the  first  to  follow  this  practice ;  but  It  is  qtdte  certaint  that'uiafiow 
planting  has  long  been  successfully  practised.  Larger  the  TreDfeh 
undoubtedly  grow  it ;  but  I  question,  if  all  accounts  are  true,  if 
~tfa^-have  mcve  profitable  plaBtatJcpathan.  are  theeeer^iy  rnonrifl 
who  have  sin|^  linea  of  plants  between  long  lOws  of  Gooseberry 
bushes.  In  the  first  instance  two-year-old  plants  were  simply 
-laid  on  the  well-broken-up  strip  of  soil,  covered  over  lightly  and 
mnlched,  and  for  years  tfteyhave  thrown  up  good  jiuaiitlties<  df 
-ealeabie  peodnce.  The  soil.is  a  decf)  tetanttre k)ai9,  and^all^tfaat 
.  BOW  is  ^ene  is  to  liberally'mnlch  witmgood  manure  evsiy^aatumn. 
What  great  strain  upon  the  Asparagus  plants  is  there Hut-thcy 
requhre  8n6h  elaborate  and  expensively  made  bedff  ?— WJIOOOIOBK. 

To  wipply  a  lasge  private  estAbliihoMBt  mowiA-days  dndag 
thetslnonng  season  with  eBfficieat'fl0wera>i»ve  Ught  task,  for  it 
seemsas  if  nothing  can  be  done  without  flowers,  and  their  popu- 
larity shows  no  sign  6f  diminilibing.  'Carpet  betfs  and  perennial 
'  bofderg-may  grow  cf  de«l<iiis  in'fanMD^ilnpfi^'edlaaivA^  sombre 
Celiege  m^  ^toh  have  their  tarn  for  -summer  decorahion,  but  .be 
rwho  manages  to  have  a  large  stock  of  flowers  for  aU  purposes 
during  the  ddll  winter  months  sever  need  fear  being  eot  'df 
la^oB .   'A  ooiTespoadeat  at  ^ge  404 1iaa«ealianefll  a  isw.goed 
plants  -wiuch  flower  during  toe  ■  present  .montb,  but  he  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  list,  and  indeea  he  t>m!ts  some  of  the  best  ^ 
Mh*Il  'net  attempt  to  exhaust  tbe  tint  -etllier ;  far  iaelead  of  Hhis 
bei«g  the  dull  time4ifyear^«hichma9y.pe9pledeacribe».I  take  it  to 
be  the  very  brightest  period  as  regards  indoorHowering  plaiits  with 
those  ^ho  iiave  the  'convenience  to 'grow'tiiem.  'THie  piflDli-I 
-abatlaaiBe'ate  all  4)ft'easygro«tth,  aadwflh  anft  or  twoaxeeptiOM 
^^afchgeaesally  w^  knowai.    I^wUl  take  the '.exceptions  firs^  the 
molt  valuable  of  which  is  asemi-douUeZonaTPelargonitmi,  ^htdi 
appeared  inttiedttalogaera'  few  yean  agOy-and,  like«iaBy<lnBidMd 
OMPBe,:  karidiaappeared  again  beeaoee  it  had  aorepeelal  Mefit.«H  an 
,jODdaoKrj  Peia^niam.    Probably  it  was  l>y  chance  that  I  found 
out  its  peculiar  value,  and  possibly  saved  it  from  obHvion.   1 
-miglit,  I  daresay,  have  made  a  pecvniary  gain  by-lbe.diacoveiy 
>liad;l  exhibited  ^let  pbmt'in  all  kftStrloiyduBiiigt  tiietwJDter  nMAths 
'.under  anew  name ;  but  that  would  have  .been  scarc^  honest, 
and  1  iiave  already  distiibtited  tt  'flcetflyamuugtl  my  friefl^ 
'.BolMtnately'it'fejBieee tna  bevifblraiily  — niiiiih  liaaaaat 
tyiCTWweo— 6aiMen  Mangitti,  and  it  b0ais.fl0wes8.1]ieroQik»iisef 
which  I  cannot  satisfactorily  describe,  I  mast  ther^ore  send  some 
to  the  Kd!tbN*for  descirtption ;  tutl  can-aayihat  It  is eaeedflhigiy 
Hl^^d^t'with  two  or"lftffee*lfliiiiaj<?f  ^^wd,  ywayJag  wmmrnkt^tM 
-winter,  aooonliag  to  the  teMeiatare  in  iwhidi-it  ia^jgiowiLlt 
tflowersraU  throi:^h  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  as 'freely  as  aTtnn 
'^Thutttb  ttoetf  in  8innmer,*and  d^iii^^ts  ki's  ^tcrveteiBpejBatuN^lHic 
' ttepqpg  e^*ny  piptaad;  aaver ^danps  .ar  ^pnmmhBggy,  «U  needmo 
-tspe&akooltivatienrJbfTxsBd  awanniiouse,  from  55^<^  fire  heat  .to 
w**  or  80^  with  sun  heat  and  air,  and  a  poslQon  where  ffj^^^is 
nnobstruetcd.     Plants  -six  months  -oM  in  ^^atch  >pili  aie  ^m&m 
^fleweiing' eepuiUy  fBsely*^th*  plants  which  iiave  been  .floiieab^ 
.coatinoonsly.  for  almost  two:  years,  and  I  can  assurefyour  readers 
that  they  will  not  he  satisfied  with  such  vaHdtieB  aaVooUeffiU. 
sn^'Veirta'for'winter  'fleweiing'^hen'tii^ibape  loooe  aoBLrJttnil- 
lon  Mangilli  as  it  flowers  with  me.    ^j >gK9Jkf9t^m9id  dntHua 
direction  is  the  same  habit  in  other  colours,  especially  a  white 
-na^^trat'Qxffllon  MaagHU^eeeda anlr«pviiigIy,<flBd aaaniAaid 
%analikali)terr  to  watt  •aoMe  tkHe  ior>  m^ ;  .hewwverpi  hanraa  Itw 
.aeedlinga  from  it  for  tdaL    A  good  double  orrsemi-dooble  white 
which  would  "Bower  perpetuaQy  and  hiesr  oluvu '  tieitiueffli  wfwiM 
-^be^nvAlaahie.    I-do^aet  iiBdermte^eiiigieiflof»erid>fiUaigaHHM, 
.liiiaBJ  Iipiefer  tiMva4sr>aaauaert flower  beds, Jut 4hiy. axe .af 
JitUe  uae  forcutti^g. 

Another  plant  more  genenlly'lnown'tluuHlie  dAkyf^4nl(rv6t 
*#g«uMi^nerflo?wdU<^grqwntas  it  deetwaictoAe,ofa  thru  rkileaJe  ar 
LiFiilhsced  Oeckscemb.  JaB4g)nej>laQt8  13  Joches  ok2  feetJogii 
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in  7-iiicb  pots  clotKed  with  plumes  as  grftcef  bl  as  Hutnea  elegatid, 
and  of  a  bright  gold  or  crimson  colour.  Seed  has  to  b«  sown  in  May 
or  Jmie,  and  the  young  plants  grown  in  a  frame  in  a  similar  way 
to  B^ams,  then  taken  into  heat  in  the  autamn  and  treated  about 
the  same  as  Poinsettias,  which  will  bring  the  plumes  out  to  per- 
fection. There  has  not  been  sufficient  care  taken  yet  in  the  selec- 
tion of  seed  of  this  plant  by  the  trade,  or  it  would  have  advanced 
to  a  stage  much  nearer  perfection.  It  is  very  variable,  and  I 
find  that  even  one  year*s  selection  has  made  a  great  stride. 

Yet  another  useful  annual  for  winter  flowering  is  the  Browallia. 
B.  elata  granditlora  is  probably  as  good  as  any  of  them.  Its 
colour  is  bright  blue ;  and  although  it  has  a  leggy  habit  when 
grown  natuially,  it  assumes  a  very  neat  and  branching  habit 
when  tnated  in  the  way  I  recommend — viz.,  sow  seeds  in  spring, 
and  when  sufficiently  large  to  handle  place  three  plants  round  a 
7-inch  pot,- and  let  them  grow  up  as  tall  as  they  will  till  about 
the  begiunlDg  ol  September,  by  which  time  they  will  begin  to 
flower  and  their  stems  will  hare  become  somewhat  hard ;  then  cut 
them  down  to  about  9  inches  from  the  pot,  and  they  will  break 
out  abundantly  and  may  be  removed  from  the  cold  frame  or  even 
from  outdoors  to  a  minimum  temperature  of  56^,  where  they  will 
grow  and  bloom  profusely,  producing  flowers  inferior  oidy  in 
name  to  the  BV)iiget-me-not. 

Carnations,  of  which  I  have  a  house  56  feet  by  16  full  of 
flowering  plants  ten  months  old,  are  grown  in  the  same  way  as 
described  by  me  in  this  Journal  some  years  ago,  are  quite  in- 
dispensable, and  are  of  such  easy  culture  where  there  is  con- 
venience that  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  they  are  not  more 
generally  grown  ;  but  somehow  most  people  have  an  idea  that- 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  their  cultivation,  and  either  do  not 
attempt  it  at  all,  or  they  do  so  with  plants  which  have  been 
stunted,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  they  fail.  The  flowers 
when  cut  will  last  a  week  in  water,  and  we  sometimes  cut  more 
than  a  huhdred  in  one  day  during  midwinter 

G^esnera  refulgens  is  in  full  l^uty  now,  its  tall  spikes  of  red 
Foxglove-like  flowers  mounted  above  its  warm-looking  brown 
velvet  foliage  makes  it  a  particularly  welcome  plant  for  Ciirist- 
mastide,  when,  for  some  reason  which  I  cannot  adequately  describe, 
bright  colours  seem  to  be  more  enjoyable  than  at  any  other  time. 
G.  zebrina  splendens  with  its  green  and  brown  leaves,  and  its 
reddish  orange  and  vellow  flowers,  is  now  past  its  best,  and  G. 
cinnabarina  with  duller-coloured  foliage  and  brighter  flowers 
than  either  of  the  preceding,  will  not  flower  for  another  month, 
and  will  carry  on  a  succession  of  Gesneras  to  the  end  of  February. 

Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  which  is  perhaps  the  easiest  grown  of 
Orchidaceous  plants,  is  just  ready  to  open  its  sweet-scented  beau- 
tiful violet  and  white  flowers  in  great  abundance,  which  will  last 
a  long  time  either  cut  or  on  the  phmt,  and  Spiphyllum  truncatum 
varieties  are  very  gay,  as  they  never  fail  to  be  at  this  time  of 
year. 

Among  other  flowering  plants  not  mentioned  by  "  Flobist  "  at 
page  504  are  Mignonette — Miles*s  Spiral  is  a  good  winter  variety 
— Soman  Hyacinths,  which  even  those  who  have  no  love  for  the 
ordinary  Hyacinth,  and  I  am  one,  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  ; 
Violets,  of  which  Marie  Louise  is  the  most  generally  useful ; 
RichajKlia  sethiopica,  or  Lily  of  the  Nile ;  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
which  will  almost  always  admit  of  a  «nall  faggot  of  flowers  and 
braots  being  cut  out  widfiout  being  missed ;  and  a  scarlet  climbing 
Tiopeeolam.— Wh.  Taylob. 

[The  Pelavgonium  truseee  ore  spiendid.  The  flowers  are  semi- 
double  ;  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  upper  petals  is  scarlet, 
brightening  towards  the  base  and  shading  to  crimson  at  ^^  edge  ; 
the  lower  petals  are  very  rich  pink,  tinged  with  pale  purplish 
magenta.  The  trusses  with  their  stalks  inserted  through  holes  in 
a  board,  and  firmly  wedged  with  cotton  wool  and  strong  pegs, 
arrived  as  fresh  as  wb^  cnt^  the  board  resting  on  supports 
Sinohesfrom  the  bottom- of  the  box,  which  the  trosees  faced.  The 
trasses  packed  in  the  (Mpdinavy  manner  on  the  false  bottom,  aad 
filling  the  box,  did  not  arrive  in  such  good  condition. — Ex>6.] 


PRUNING  YOUNG  FRUIT  TREES. 

I  HAVB  recently  planted  some  Apricots,  Plums,  aad  a  Peach, 
which  I  purpose  traming  fan  shape.  They  are  strong  and  healthy, 
and  contain  from  five  to  nine  shoots  each.  Should  the  shoots  be 
nailed  at  their  full  length  or  shortened  back  7  and  if  so,  how  much 
and  when  %  They  were  planted  a  month  ago.  Some  of  tiie  trees, 
especially  the  Peach,  are  almost  perfect  in  form»— B.  E.  W. 

[As  this  letter  pertains  to  a  subject  of  great  and  general  inr- 
portance  we  submitted  it  to  a  gardener  who  has  had  much  ezpe* 
nence  with  fruit  trees,  and  Us  reply  will  be  useful  to  others 
beside  our  correspondent    It  is  as  foitows— 

Divarf -trained  wall  trees  should  not  be  pruned  and  permanently 


secured  to  the  wall  now,  but  the  branches  should  be  fixed  in  their 
places  to  prevent  injury  by  the  wind  dashing  them  against  the 
wall ;  but  they'teu^  be  attached  loosely,  so  that  the  branches 
easily  slide  through  the  shreds  as  the  soil  and  roots  settle,  for 
there  is  generally  s6me  settlement  with  newly  planted  trees. 
Pruning  mould  be  done  in  the  spring,  the  branches  being  regularly 
disposed,  and  so  thinly  th«t  the  leaves  of  one  branch  de  not  over- 
lap those  of  another.  H'the  spurs  and  leaves  of'  a  fruit  tree  cover 
a  space  of  S^  inches  the  branches  of  that  ti^e  should  not  be  lest 
than  10  inches  asmider;    That  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow. 

In  trees  t^  be  trained  on  the  fan  shape  it  is'of  great  imp6rtanc« 
that  the  lower  binmchetf  are  strong,  and  when'  pruned  they  should 
be  left  of  gi^ter  length  than  those  above  them,  and  their  growth 
should  always  bb  enooumged  to  be  in  advance  of  the  others;  F&r 
this  purpose  the  branches  should  be  trained  as  much  above  the 
horizontal  luleias  posslUej  and  their  ends  at  least  shonkl  id#ays 
curve  and  jKRat  upvutarda  for  the  first  few  years.  It  must  ra 
reraemberea  that  the*  mOTe  neariy  a  branch  is  trained  to  ttie 
horiaontai  line  tlijis  leM  freely  it  grows ;  and  the  nearer  it  9^ 
preaches  a  vertical  position  the  more  luxuriant  it  becomes.  Vt 
^e  lower  branehes  of  the  young  trees  are  weak  we  should-  not 
hesitate  to  remove  ihem,4uid  thus  secure  a  strong  base,  whioh  is 
the  only  sure  foundation  for  producing,  a  well-fuinished  and  well- 
balanced  tree  that  leaves  no  space  at  Uie  base  of  the  waU  uneocu* 
pied.  As  you  have  plenty  of  branches  you  can  well  afford  to 
remove  those  near  the  ground  if  they  are  much  weaker  than  the 
others.  Betatning  weak  basal  branohes  and  training  them  irrthe* 
first  instance  horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  is  a  grave  mistake,,  and 
the  cause  of  unsigMly  trees  and  vaeant  space  on  the  lower  portion 
of  a  wall. 

In  pruning  thie'tfeSes,.  if  the  branches  are  not  shortened  sufB- 
dently  the  buds  at  the  base  will  remain  dormant  and  the  tree 
become  bare  in  the  oentre.  ffvery  branch  should  be  covered  with 
fbliage  and  fruit  bhd^  quite  down  to  the  stem  of  the  tree.  If  the 
lower  branches  of  thfe  trees  are  3  feet  long  a  foot  may  be  cut  off 
them,  always  pruning  to  a  healthy  bud.  Assuming  that  the  lower 
pair,  then,  are  each  2  feet  in  length,  the  next  pair  above  them 
should  be  3  inches  "shorter,  a  litUe  less  rather  than  more ;  the 
third  pair  from  theground  being  shortened  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  the  central  leader,  if  there  is  one,  shortened  to  about  a  foot. 
This  leader  will  produce  one  pair,  or  perhaps  two  pairs,  of  young 
branches  during;  the  summer,  besides  the  terminal  growth.  If 
there  is  not  a  central  branch  two  shoots  may  be  trained  in  summer 
fifom  each  of  the  branches  nearest  the  centre  for  forming  perma- 
nent branches,  and  so  on  until  sufficient  are  secured  for  covering 
the  wall.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  furnishing  the  upper 
portion  of  a  tree,  and  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
lower  branches,  itlvvays  keeping  them  ih  advance  of  those  above 
them.  The  base  buds  stul;  more  freely  if  the  branches  are  not 
shortened  until  a  decided  sap  movement  is  shown  in  the  spring  by 
the  swelling  of  the  buds,  indeed  I  have  often  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  fdlow  the  terminal  growths  to  attain  a  length  of  half  an 
inch  or  more  before  shortening  the  branches.  When  the  growths 
are  weak,  and,  as  they  should  be  then,  closely  pruned,  the  knife 
may  be  employed  sooner,  or  immediately  the  buds  commence 
swelling.] 
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FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

AUBlcULAa— If  there  be  any  time  when  the  beginner  in  Auri- 
cula growing  requires  faith  it  is  now.  He  has  seen  one  by  one 
the  large  fleshy  leaves  falling  off  and  his  plants  reduced  to  very 
small  proportions,  but  he  need  not  be  afraid  if  they  are  healthy 
and  out  of'  the  way  of  drip  and  over-much  moisture.  They  will 
need  but  little  attention  now,  and  require  water  but  very  seldom. 
The  mild  weather  Is'fiO  far  favourable  to  the  increase  of  green  fly 
that  it  will  be  neceBSary  to  examine  the  plants  from  time  to  time 
and  brush  them  away.  For  the  same  reason  slugs  and  snails  are 
troublesome,  and  should  be  trapped  ;  they  oftentimes  nibble  away 
at  the  crown  of  the  plant  unpSrceived.  The  unusual  quantity  of 
autumn  blooming  does  not  seem  to  promise  well  for  a  very  good 
bloom  next  season. 

CABKATtONS  AND  PioOTKEE.— Those  in  pots  will  require  over- 
hauling now  and  then  to  keep  the  pots  clear  of  weeds  and  the 
plants  of  mildew  or  aphides.  Where  spot  appears  it  is  best  to  cut 
off  the  leaves  on  whicti  it  is.  If  green  collects  on  the  surface  of 
the  pots  the  soil  should  be  stirred.  Frames  should  be  left  open 
on  sJl  occasions  when  frost  does  not  prevail,  and  care  taken  tnat 
rain  does  not  reach  the  plants.  Wnen  in  beds  they  should  be 
looked  over  occasionally,  especially  after  frost,  and  if  they  have 
become  loosened  should  be  gently  pressed  into  the  ground. 

PAN6IE8.— Bead-leaf^  ^onld  be  picked  off  and  the  surface  of 
the  pots  stirred.    They  will  now  be  showing  signs  of  growing, 
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and  those  who  grow  them  in  pots  will  now  be  preparing  the  com- 
post in  which  to  repot  them  next  month.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Fancy  rarieties  are  meeting  with  much  favour,  and  are  now 
equalling  in  shape  the  Show  rarieties. 

Gladioluses. — It  is  only  necessary  now  to  look  over  the  corms 
occasionally  and  to  see  that  they  are  not  damp.  Now  is  the  best 
time  for  procuring  new  yarieties  or  adding  to  the  stock.  Mr. 
Eelway's  list  contains  some  tempting  noy^ties,  and  the  French 
growers  have  considerably  reduced  the  prices  of  their  roots,  so 
that  there  is  an  ample  field  from  whence  to  choose.  If  the  ground 
has  not  been  already  prepared  for  next  yearns  beds  it  should  be 
done  so  at  once.  G(K)d  trenching  is  the  best  way  to  treat  it,  but 
in  all  soils  this  is  not  necessary,  and  where  it  is  done  care  must 
be  exercised  as  to  the  subsoil ;  if  that  is  not  good  it  should  not 
be  thrown  up  to  the  surface. 

RAKUNOULUSES. — Little  is  now  required  except  to  look  over 
them  occasionally  to  see  that  there  is  no  damp  amongst  them  ; 
from  which  they  are  very  liable  to  sustain  injury,  and  I  very 
nearly  lost  my  collection  by  its  being  forgotten  during  my  absence 
from  home. 

DAHLiAa — Here  again  damp  is  the  enemy  to  be  guarded 
against,  especially  as  Sie  autumn  was  so  wet  for  lifting  the  roots  ; 
but  if  kept  in  dry  sand  there  is  little  danger,  still  they  require 
looking  over  carefully  now  and  then. — Flobist. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  ELECTRICITY  ON  VEGETATION. 

It  has  been  stated  (page  355)  that,  on  immersing  a  small  seed- 
ling plant  for  a  few  seconds  in  dilute  magenta  dye  it  will  become 
onl^  partially  stained ;  that  the  root  will  hare  imbibed  the  colour, 
whilst  the  stem  and  leaves  will  have  rejected  it,  the  coloured 
part  forming  an  abrupt  division  across  the  junction  of  the  one 
with  the  other  at  the  neck  or  collar  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
soU.  Now,  whether  the  dye  has  only  penelrated  the  part  retain- 
ing the  colour,  or  whether  it  has  permeated  the  entire  structure, 
but  meeting  with  some  bleaching  agent  in  the  stem  and  leaves 
has  been  deprived  of  its  colour,  these  are  immaterial  points  in 
regard  to  the  present  purpose ;  the  object  being  to  show  that  the 
contents  of  the  stem  and  of  the  roots  differ  in  their  diemioal 
composition,  and  that  the  change  is  effected  at  the  collar  adjoin- 
ing the  earth's  surface.  Take  a  fresh-stained  plant,  and  after 
rinsing  in  clear  water  place  it  on  a  piece  of  glass,  and  having 
drained  it  add  a  drop  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  colour 
will  instantly  disappear.  In  all  bleaching  agents,  either  by  the 
dew  and  moisture  upon  grass,  by  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  the 
chlorides  of  lime  and  soda,  or  the  sulphur  acids,  &c.,  oxygen  is 
the  acting  principle.  To  demonstrate  this  oxyeenated  condition 
procure  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  test  paper  (to  be  had  of  almost  any 
chemist  in  2d,  or  M,  books),  and  cutting  a  slice  or  section  from 
any  succulent  stem,  press  the  cut  surface  on  to  the  paper,  and  the 
latter  will  become  instantaneously  reddened,  showing  the  presence 
of  an  acid  or  oxygenated  fluid.  There  is  thus  in  the  plant  a  two- 
fold or  polar  arrangement  identical  with  that  of  the  copper  wire  as 
shown  on  page  355,  attracting  oxygen  at  one  end  and  rejecting  it 
at  the  other,  which  constitutes  the  first  or  initiating  stage  in  the 
construction  of  a  battery,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  a  corresponding 
office  is  fulfilled  in  the  plant.  It  has  often  of  late,  from  the  many 
different  electrical  phenomena  developed  in  organic  life,  been 
surmised  that  animals  and  plants,  &c.,  must  have  some  sort  of  a 
battery  arrangement ;  yet,  for  want  of  this  commencement  not 
having  been  detected,  the  precise  nature  of  such  natural  batteries 
has  hitherto  been  a  sealed  book. 

A  galvanic  battery  consists  essentially  of  two  different  metals, 
or  otter  substances,  of  which  it  is  indispensable  that  one  should 
possess  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  consequently  be  more 
readily  dissolved  than  the  other.  For  this  reason  and  for  its 
cheapness  it  is  that  zinc  is  generally  used,  and  from  which,  by  its 
solution  in  the  acid,  the  electric  force  is  developed,  the  amount  of 
force  resulting  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
metal  consumed.  By  joining  a  plate  of  copper  at  the  top  of  the 
zinc  and  bending  it  down  into  the  acid  parallel  with  the  latter, 
and  at  a  short  distance  apart,  the  oxidation  and  solution  which 
took  place  at  the  neck  (see  fig.  64,  page  355)  is  now  transferred 
to  the  whole  surface  of  the  zinc  immersed ;  the  second  or  copper 

Shite  serving  only  to  act  as  a  conductor,  collecting  the  force 
evelopcd,  and  putting  it  in  communication  at  the  opposite  ends 
so  as  to  form  a  connected  circuit.  Let  the  upper  ends  be  now 
divided  at  their  junction  with  each  other,  ana  be  connected  by 
the  insertion  of  some  moist  conducting  substance  capable  of 
being  decomposed,  and  there  will  then  be  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  chemical  decomposing  foree  exerted  between  the  upper 
ends  as  has  been  developed  in  the  battery  below.    The  idea  has 


hitherto  been  that  the  force  obtained  from  the  zinc  has  made  its 
way  through  the  acid  to  the  copper,  and  then  travelled  upwards 
and  back  to  the  zinc  at  the  other  end,  forming  a  constantly  cir- 
culating passage  of  the  electricity  from  one  metal  to  the  other. 
In  deference  to  these  views  the  lower  half  of  the  metals  in  the 
acid  are  termed  poles,  whilst  the  upper  ends  were  named  by 
Faraday  "  electrodes,"  from  two  Greek  words — eleJttron^  electricity, 
and  odo9^  a  way,  meaning  ths  way  the  electricity  passes ;  but 
more  modem  views,  however,  show  the  matter  in  a  far  more 
consistent  light. 

It  is  an  unvarying  rule  that  it  is  not  possible  to  develope  one 
of  the  two  electric  states  without  at  the  same  time  producing  an 
equal  amount  of  the  other.  Hence  on  the  poles  in  the  acid  be- 
coming electrically  charged  by  the  chemical  action  taking  place, 
the  electrodes,  or  opposite  ends  of  the  metals  in  the  air,  are  induc- 
tively charged  at  the  same  instant,  each  with  the  respective  com- 
plementaiy  or  opposite  condition  ;  so  that,  instead  of  its  being  a 
transference  of  rorce  from  one  part  to  another,  it  is,  in  fact^  its 
equivalent,  being  brought  into  existence  simultaneonsdy  at  another 
locality.  The  preceding  distinction  may  seem  to  be  a  very  trivial 
matter  and  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  insisting  upon,  but  in 
reality  it  is  far  otherwise  ;  for  whilst  with  the  circulation  theoiy 
it  is  wholly  impossible  to  explain  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
organic  life,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  induction  principle  we 
are  furnished  with  a  clue  which  at  once  leads  us  to  their  full  and 
clear  interpretation. 

To  return  to  the  seedling  plant  It  will  now  be  seen  that 
whatever  amount  of  chemic^  action  may  be  excited  by  light  and 
sunshine  in  the  seedling  leaves,  a  corresponding  amount  will  be 
induced  at  the  opposite  end — namely,  in  the  root.  But  there  is 
also  another  effect  now  coming  into  play.  The  axillaxy  bud,  par- 
taking of  the  influence,  is  thus  forced  into  action ;  the  central 
stem  elongates,  and  its  crowning  tuft  of  embryo  leaves  becomes 
stimulated  into  growth.  Let  some  small  thickish  leaf,  such  as 
that  of  Begonia  fuchsioides,  be  cut  in  two,  and  the  lower  edge  of 
the  upper  part  be  placed  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  dilute  magenta 
dye  with  the  point  upwards,  and  then,  on  being  taken  and  rinsed 
and  examined  with  a  pocket  lens,  it  will  be  found  that  the  leaf  is 
composed  of  two  different  layers — the  upper  green  one  retaim'ng 
its  natural  colour,  but  the  under  surface  receiving  the  stain  the 
same  as  the  roots ;  different  species  of  leaves  showing  different 
arrangement  of  these  opposite  conditions.  Take  a  cutting  from 
a  scanet  Qeranium  in  active  growth,  and  having  inserted  uie  cut 
end  in  a  wineglass  of  the  diluted  dye,  set  it  in  Uie  sunshine  for  a 
few  hours,  more  or  less  according  to  the  time  of  year,  &c.,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  stain  will  have  been  drawn  up  through 
certain  parts  of  the  stem  and  along  the  centre  of  the  lea&talk  into 
all  the  ramifications  of  the  ribs  and  veins  occupying  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf.  Should  there  happen  to  be  an  axillaxy  bud 
present,  a  section  through  this  will  show  that  every  embryo  leaf 
will  also  have  received  its  partial  colouring  in  the  same  way. 
That  this  absorption  of  the  stain  is  due  to  the  expanded  portion  of 
the  leaf  may  be  proved  in  the  following  manner.  Let  the  cutting 
consist  of  not  less  than  three  fair-sized  leaves,  and  from  which 
cut  off  the  middle  one,  leaving  the  stalk  still  attached  with  an 
entire  leaf  both  above  and  below  it.  It  will  now  be  found,  after 
the  stain  shall  have  penetrated  the  upper  leaf,  that  the  decapitated 
stalk  will  have  been  passed  by  without  any  of  the  stain  naving 
entered  it,  and  of  course  any  axillary  buds  would  be  thus  shut 
out  of  the  circuit  in  like  manner.  A  good  illustration  of  this  fact 
has  recently  occurred.  A  plant  of  Abutilon  having  two  axillary 
flower  buds  almost  ready  to  expand  had  its  leaf  removed,  when 
the  buds,  ceasing  to  grow,  shrivelled  up  and  dropped  off. 

It  will  hence  be  understood  how  it  arises  that  an  ''  eye  "  or 
axillary  bud  is  capable  of  being  developed  into  a  separate  plant. 
It  contains  an  entire  polar  arrangement  of  leaves  and  root  cells, 
which,  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  primary  leaf,  are  forced  by 
the  inductive  power  into  corresponding  growth.  Now,  an  entire 
plant  consists  of  as  many  separate  individuals  as  it  possesses 
leaves  and  leaf  buds,  but  which,  by  being  thus  massed  together, 
multiply  the  force  for  the  general  purpose  of  the  community.  Let 
a  steel  magnet  be  broken  in  two,  and  each  part  will  yet  have  its 
own  north  and  south  pole ;  or  if  it  be  crushed  into  hundreds,  or 
even  thousands,  of  pieces  each  fragment,  however  minute,  will  still 
possess  its  polar  arrangement.  Let  a  quantity  of  these  broken 
portions,  or  even  a  handful  of  small  iron  nails  or  iron  filings,  be 
dipped  into  with  the  end  of  a  magnet  and  they  will  attach  &em« 
selves  in  strings  and  clumps  by  their  alternate  poles,  and  mayl>e 
moulded  by  the  hands  into  almost  any  form  or  shape.  In  this 
same  manner  are  plants  built  up  of  iimumerable  minute  polar  bodies 
termed  *'  cells,"  which,  bv  their  individual  growth  and  division 
or  multiplication,  effect  the  increase  in  the  general  bulk  of  the 
structure.    Thus,  although  each  leaf  and  bnd  constitutes  of  itself 


coDBtitatea  tbe  fall-groira  pluit  &  compoand  bktteir.  Aboat  ten 
jean  (abseqneut  to  QalTnui'a  discOTei;  ol  golTanion  Tolta  fonnd 
ODt  that  by  eombiumg  with  tbe  preceding  otber  pain  at  metals 
in  ft  puticniar  manner — namel)',  in  alternftta  series — an  incieaM 
of  power  conld  be  obt«ined,  almost  to  an  unlimited  extent ; 
beniie  tbe  distinction,  wbicb  is  a  most  important  one,  between 
galraniam  and  voltaic  electrici^  is  that  one  is  a  single  drcnit, 
whilst  the  other  is  composed  of  any  nnmber  of  pairs  of  elements 
above  one.  OalTanism,  noweTer,  which  is  the  fimdamental  stage 
in  ttle  latter,  is  not  restricted  to  tLe  roetals,  but  appertains  veiy 
Kenerall?  to  almost  all  bodies  in  Hatnre.  Tbtu  it  hcs  been  obtained 
from  the  opposition  of  two  different  gases — from  a  combination 
of  blood  and  moscle  ;  whilst  b;  tbe  use  of  very  delicate  instm- 
menls  a  so-called  canent  baa  been  detected  between  tbe  pitb  of 


ue  alyled  ■'formative"  and  " prKformative,"  &&, Mcoiding  to 
Iheir  snpposed  aetion.  This,  however,  la  altogether  wunpportad 
by  any  known  fact,  and  is  only  a  mere  lancifal  specolatlon  banded 
down  from  the  darker  ages,  and  has  no  foondation  whatever  to 
rest  on  ;  bnt,  on  tbe  contrary,  it  can  be  shown  practically  tbat 
they  are  mere  mecbanical  bonndaries  of  limitation  between  tbe 
two  oppoiung  electrO'«hemicaI  forces  by  which  they  are  produced, 
■0  that  they  are  thas  entirely  paasiie,  as  mncb  so  as  tbe  shell  ot 
an  egg.  At  this  is  an  Important  fact  that  burls  a  deadly  blow  at 
the  randamental  basis  ol  existing  phyuological  views  of  both 
nnimal  and  vegetable  life  it  will  reqnice  some  more  conflrmatoiy 


evidence  than  mere  assertion,  and  this  the  following  experiment 
will  be  found  to  snpply. 

Fig.  S6  is  a  vertical  section  of  a  glass  vessel  half  filled  with 
white  id  egg,  and  having  a  flat  piece  of  ivory,  o,  at  the  bottom  for 
the  two  ptatinnm  electrodes,  E  and  F,  from  a  small  Smee's  bstteiy 
to  rest  upon.  After  a  time  the  albumen  asaumed  tbe  forma  repre- 
sented in  A.  and  b  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  by  fig.  97  tbat  the  divisional 
line  O  O  between  the  electrodes  in  fig.  96  ta  a  vertical  section  of 
a  membraQOOS  wall  extending  quite  across  tbe  vessel  in  fig.  97 
(which  latter  is  a  Buiface  view  of  fig.  9G),  bo  that  we  have  beie  a 
diaphragm  electrically  formed  at  tbe  spot  where  the  two  opposing 
forces  meet.  These,  meeting  halfway  in  tbe  direction  D  D,  are 
deflected  at  right  angles,  and  so  cany  with  them  and  extend  tbe 
albuminons  w^l  tranaveraely  in  both  directiuns.  There  are  also 
several  other  effects  illustrated  here  that  are  explanatory  of 
various  so-called  vital  actions  that  will  be  beieafter  lelerred  to. — 
W.  K.  Bbidgkah,  JformeA, 


FiB.K. 

a  bee  and  the  albumnm  or  newly  torming  growth  taUng  place 
between  the  wood  and  tbe  inner  layers  of  the  bark  encircling  it 
We  have  in  this  fact  a  most  indispntable  proof  that  an  electrla 
agency  is  at  work  between  the  unstainable  portions  and  those 
which  receive  tbe  dye  ;  and  it  Is  also  a  well-uiown  cironmstance 
that  electro-diemiciil  decompositions  Invariably  take  place  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to,  or,  in  other  words,  tranaveraeiT  through 
membranes  from  one  side  to  tbe  other,  and  that  these  latter  are 
not  the  slightest  impediment  to  the  passage  of  electrolysed  ele- 
ments ;  and  hence  it  is  that  fluids  are  passed  fnio  and  out  of 
plants,  not  through  any  apertures  or  openings,  bat  electrolyticallv 
— that  is,  by  "  endoamose  "  and  "  exosmoee,"  which  in  reality  Is 
the  same  thing.  It  Is  the  general  belief  that  membranes  have 
ome  sort  of  power  of  forming  other  substances,  and  hence  they 


BEUSSBLS  6PK0DTS. 

That  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  Bruaaela  Sprouts  must,  I  think,  be  generally 
admitted,  Bxoellent  results  are  frequently  vecured  by  different 
modes  of  procedure ;  but  I  think  with  your  correspondent, 
"  O.  0.  S.,"  at  page  603,  that  not  only  in  the  point  he  specially 
there  raises,  bnt  alao  as  to  the  b««t  time  of  sowing  and  planting, 
the  experiences  of  some  of  your  nnueroas  correspondents,  large 
growers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  would  be  advantageons  to 
the  amateur  and  profeasioDsl  gardener.  It  litUe  matters  how 
•elect  the  number  of  vegetables  required  may  be,  or  bow  small 
the  means  at  command  for  culture,  thLS  always  stands  first  in  its 
class.  My  oaual  practice  ia  to  inake  two  distinct  sowings,  the 
first  with  the  spring  Cabbage  ;  and  instead  of  planting  in  autumn 
with  the  Cabbage  as  is  generally  done,  the  plants  are  pricked  ont 
■omewhat  thinly  under  handlighls,  or  in  a  cold  frame,  protected 
from  the  most  severe  frosts.  FramesaretobepTeferred,asa!arger 
number  may  be  more  readily  protected.  During  winter  tbe  land 
is  selected,  deeply  trenched,  and  heavily  nuu)ar«d,  and  the  plants 
after  receiving  tiie  necessary  haideoing  by  being  left  for  some 
time  tnlly  exposed,  are  transferred  to  their  permanent  quarters. 
From  these  we  can  gather  abundantly  at  any  date  after  August 
should  they  be  required,  and  frequently  early  sprouts  are  mai^ 
leliahed  after  a  long  supply  of  the  summer  v^etables.  Up  to  the 
new  year  we  obtain  a  heavy  crop  of  well-formed  sprouts,  during 
whi<ui  time  the  tops  are  cat  and  much  appreciated  at  the  table, 
and  without  any  apparent  injury  to  the  plants,  which  are  picked 
over  again  in  carl^  spring  and  destroyed. 

Tbe  second  sowing  is  made  from  the  last  week  in  March  to  the 
first  week  in  April,  as  the  weather  and  state  of  the  land  permit 
Tbe  seeds  are  sown  in  drills  2  feet  apart,  and  snfflciently  deep  to 
allow  of  the  drill  being  half  filled  with  bamt  v^etable  refuse,  as 
wood  oshtt,  on  which  a  litUe  red  lead  ia  dusted  to  prevent  the 
lavages  of  both  mice  and  birds.  When  the  plants  are  suffioientJy 
large  they  are  thinned  to  2  feet  apart,  and  grown  in  this  manner 
they  esperieDce  no  check  as  in  the  ordinary  way.  From  this  sowing 
we  nave  now  aome  fine  crops.  The  stems  are  a  dense  mass  of  hard 
lai^  spioats  from  tbe  soil  upwards.  From  these  the  tops  are 
not  taken,  as  it  not  unfreqnenUy  happens  tbat  tbe  edra  of  the 
leaves  and  aometimea  the  whole  top  become  iujor^  by  the 
weather,  and  they  are  not  so  remunerative  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
first  sowing )  but  in  order  to  supply  a  sucoession  of  tops  through 
winter  the  thinned  plants  are  aaved,  pricked  out  on  a  piece  of 
spare  land  and  planted  after  the  second  early  Peaa,  a  foot  apart 
each  wi^.  These  are  more  hardy  from  being  lesa  anccnlent,  and 
the  tops  are  invalaable  as  winter  greens.— J.  W.  Silveb,  iinUey 
SdU  OartUni,  Otlcy,  Tm-kt. 

In  reference  to  "Q.  O.  S.'s"  question  on  psge  603,  relating  to 
Bmssels  Spronts,  I  think  the  following  may  not  oe  ont  of  place  in 
jonr  valnable  Jonmal.  The  qoestion  raised  by  "  O.  0.  S."  is  as 
follows  : — To  produce  tbe  best  of  fiproQta  ought  the  crown  of  the 
plant  to  be  cnt  out  or  not  1  Eaving  had  some  experience  in 
growing  v^etables,  I  think  I  can  prove  to  "  Q.  O.  B.'  and  youi 
readera  generally,  that  it  U  best  to  let  the  crowns  ^row,  as  by 
entting  them  ont  the  plants  are  liable  to  decay.  For  instance,  u 
you  cnt  the  crowns  out  and  tbe  winter  be  severe,  there  is  no  pro- 
tection for  the  »)roDts,  and  the  plants  are  very  liable  to  be  kQled 
hj  the  frost  Then,  again,  with  rain,  the  eoutinuoos  exposure  of 
the  cut  snrtace  during  wet  weather  wonld  cause  decom position. 
But  suppoaiug  the  plants  are  not  killed  by  tbe  frost  or  rain,  tbe 
sproals  might  be  more  plnmp,  thongh  the  qnantity  would  be  con- 
siderably leas,  as  by  catting  the  crowns  ont  the  sap  has  no  outlet 
except  to  the  sprouts,  and  as  soon  as    these  are   removed 
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the  plants  would  be  useless ;  whereas  if  yon  allowed  the  crowns  S5'^*»"52?^*'*:^l»*ff"SS5?f*'^**°!?y  ^_?'  *'^^?^''*"*'^- 

to  prow  you.  would  have. a  eontinuomjupply  ^  toe  sproA  JSSiJISSSS^liSJiSJto^^ 

cUiniig  the  winter  and  spring  nioiiWi  and  m  9pring  ^ogetajsles  tbeo^y. 

of  almost  an  J  kind  are  y^y  useful  when  the  crowns  might  be  Inconclwion  the  Gkmmittee  desire  to  UurnktbeirloQaieecretaiieBfor  tbeir 

utilised  with  advantage.     For  exhibition  purposes  the  crowns  5!^-.^g-5y??^<fe°'  !?1  ^L^.^^  J^f'lg^J^^Sqg^gL^Jgg^-?^  ^ 

might  be  cat  out,  as  it  would  enable  the  sprouts  to  receive  the  .  ^v>  j^flyji^Xp  ^*  *i^  p^ttj  h^STfTt  w>^  f^\  f^^mf^  ^nfiffft.ii>rtHy  ^T^^pfiAii. 

^wi^h^f^^.r'I^r^^^^  l?n^!^ J^fn^nTrnS;  .« w^Jii L  n"^tmv  ^  ^he  Chaimuui  .ext  prooeoM  W  submit  the  .^e»l  fanig»|ais  df 

^^Tf 7^-f°     /     P  i?f  ^1^^"^  T^il'^T^  J^fT^fl^  ^  f  I{  ^  B*H>ort  to  tike  <x»£Bid6iation  of  ^  the  mnnbais,  the  inrt  toS^ 

would  find  it  most  profitable  to  let  the  plants  take  their  natural  owja^tSng  tilt  re&irijw  to  the  comidla^nf  a  oaUlomie  by  the 

course.    He  thus  obtains  a  larger  quantity  of  sprouts,  and  has  the  SociefcyrAfter  seme  es^prasskm  of  o^^n  by  lir.  B.  B,  Cant  and 

crowns  also,  which  when  greens  are  scarce- woi^d  realise  it  faix  George  Bakeri  Ssq.,  that  a  woik  of  tiiat  diaraoter  wwild  c^uiie  to 

price  in  the  market^  as  they  are  preferable  to  Turnip  tops.  be  so  carefully  executed  as  to  become  an  anUi^rity  both  in  nonen- 

I  have  answered  the  question  to  the  best  of  my  ability.    J  xiature  and  description,  it  was  decided  a  catalogue  ahould  be  com- 

cannot  conclude  without  remarking  that  Brussels  Sprouts  form  piled.    Hr.  Or.  Paul  tiien  proposed  that  a  committee  be  appointed  for 

one  of  the  most  important  outdoor  winter  cr9ps  in  the  .market  ^he  pnrposei  to  consist  of  six  nurserymen  and  six  amateurs,  to  be 

garden,  and  being  a  vegetable  that  }b  well  liked  finds  a  ready  nommated  by  the  members  then  present.    The  Bev.  H.  H.  D*Ombniin 

"sale.    It  is  also  easy  to  grow,  requiring  littie  labour  to  bring  it  to  "f^^??  an  amendment  that  the  woi*  be  drfegated  to^the  Bxeeotrre 

puWic  generaUy.— B^BOB^ ^^  carried,  the  original  motion  being  negatived.    In  some  fartii«r 

"^       ^"^  remarks  upon  the  subject  it  was  stated  that  the  catalogue  would 

NATIONAL   BOSE  SOCIETY.  probably  be  issued  at  the  price  of  6rf.                ,  .      ,  ,.       ^, 

A  vxrrr  k  t  runran  A  t   ikflNM^noa  ^^^  desirability  of  a  lecture  on  Bose  culture  bemg  deUvered  at  one 

AISTNUAL  QflNBRAL  MKIN&.           ,     „     ,    ,  of  the  provincial  shows  was  then  discussed,  and  on  the  auggestion  of 

rTHi  mmabers  of  the  above  Secieiy  who  a8sembled.at  the  HorticcO-  the  Chairman,. W.  Scott,  Baq.  moved  that  the  President  of  the  Society. 

turalClub,  Arundel  Stieet,  Strand,  on  Thursday  last,  weii&  favoured  the  Rev.  Canon  Hole,  be  desired  to  give  a  lecture  at  the  Sheffield 

^fch  much  more  agreeable  weather  than  was  the-oase  at  the.  pcevious  Exhibition  on  the  14th  of  July,  1881.    This  proposition  was  received 

Annual  Meetine.    Perhaps  to  this  ciMumslanoe  mo^be  attributed  with   expressions   of  general  approval,  and  carried  unanimously, 

.the  good  attendance,  there  being  pipesent  representatives  £ix>m  no  After  the  Chairman  had  referred  to  the  satisfactory  balance  to  the 

less  than  twelve  counties.    The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Society's  credit,  Mr.  Scott,  as  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  proceeded  to 

members  who  assembled  :--H.  Appleby,  G.  Baker,  The  Hon.  and  read  the  apoended  balanoe  sheet  ;— 
Hev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  T.  F.  Bumaby- Atkins,  J.  Bucrell,  B.  B.  Cant, 

O.'E.  Cant,  B.  B.  Cater,  Bev.  A.  Cheales,  J.  Cutbush,  C.  Davies.  Rev.  Balaitce  SB«nr  fob  trb  Txab  Bmniro  90th  NqTi*  1880. 

J.  M.  Puller,  Q-.  P.  Hawtrey,  T.  B.  Haywood,  C.  P.  Here,  J.  Laing,  Receipu.                                      £   *.  d, 

J.  Mayo,  W.  Mount,  G.  Paul,  J.  D.  Pawle,  O.  Prinee^.  G.  Sharp,       Balance  in  hand  and  at  Banken,  80th  Nov.,  1879 M  19    1 

CTmmer,  W.  Walters :  the  two  Hon.  Seeveteries,  Bev.  H.  H.  D'Om-       Subscriptions  received ,.    .....    ..  »9  IJ    9 

Jhtaioand  Mr.  Edward  Mawley:  and  the  Hon.  Treaanrer,  Mr.  William      ^°*"°°"~^^  S?S*f  t^.; ' ,S   i   2 

to*t.    OneoftiieVio^Pmi5.uti^  Affliction  Pe^1S^l^l^s;iletie8  i!    V,    i!    ::    W    V.    W    Sir    0 

took  the  chair  at  8  P.JC.,  the  proceedings  being  iOomBie««ed  by  Mr.      jUitavioeiteM    *    , e  0  • 

Edward  Mawley  ^reading  the  circular  calling  the  meeting  together,      l^om  Orystal  Palace  Con^)any'    I'.    .*.'    II ..    —10ft   0   0 

the  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  bemg  (m  the  motion  of  the  w   Botanic  and  Horticultural  Society,  Manchester 100   0   0 

President  taken  as  read.   The  Bev.  BuH.B^mbrain  then  read. the  ^_--  ,_   _ 

^Wlowing  (General  Report  :■—  ^^  "   ^ 

The  Committee  of  the  National  Bose  Society  desire  to  oongratnlate  their  iimAtmdiku»»                                      a  ^  jL 

members  upon  another  successful  year.    Although  last  season  again  proved  In  -Priw^inw  H»«fU«^^  *«^  A^^^^^^fw^^^                                           £    a    « 

ttanr  respects  an  onfaToombleoi^.  they  have  iSeverttielessthrple^^  p2Si^'^''^^^T5£i«^                                            -     *'     **    S  t!    J 

p«rtbg  that  tiie  indueuoe  of  the  Societor  stiU  ooDttDu^  B^S^^SSSB^SSS^Si       ^  ^^ It   I 

exhibitions  have  been  well  supported,  and  that  its  financial  position  haa oon-       H«pensee-<^r3rt*^EWaoe BxMbMkm ?    !    5 

•iderably  improved,  while  its  prospects  for  the  ensuing  season  are  at  the  present  a^^V  -.,»  ^       ^^^  «».  —  , ^  t  *    *  *    Vr>'lx.  "  j,'An.  12    t*    V 

time  meet  encouraging.                                            »■>««"   •*«  in.  wc  4»t«M*u  ^ecmtarysKxpenses  to  Sheffield.  Liverpool,  Bath*  and  CheUwbam)      ^  jj    o 

The  Committee  would  soflgestthatamQagstotherpemaiMnt  week  lor  the  to  arrange  for  Provincial  Show  for  1881     ..     J  jp-  ••  -?• 

coming  year  might  be  the  adoption  of  an  idea  flmt  pnmeaed  by  the  late  WUson  jTS!!!*:;*.  fcl  kJ-JU*  "rA^*  t>:J1^^\m,  «.i.«*^'m^;  ^L'a  »ii^V    "  *•    • 

8amider8,F3A-viz.,thecompilaUonbytheSodetyoiUTOmpletecatak)g»eof  Ao*onn*Mt^K«ii^gBoAB,  Preparing  fialanofr  Sheet,  and  othfe)      8    8    0 

»eees,  containing  a  careful  description  of  each  yariety,  its  raiser's  name  and       TVi«««    r™SSKi«^,wwW«     "    '* ^    sm  is    ft 

4ateef  introduction;  this  catalogue  to  be «ftevwai«s.*iiated  and  issued  by       PnMB'-C^^slPaaace Exhibition     S06  16    0 

the  Society  at  a  nominal  ooet.    Also,  whether  it  would  aotr  fee  medient  that «  **        ^?JS!S  Waii  !?;;>.«««««  *  i  t^'r  /a«*;«N  *  n«.*4f^  *  in  V 

lecture  on  Hose  culture  be  delivered  next  year  by  a  member  .oTSa  Society  on  "        ^^  '^!^'  ^fS  E*^i™"oo»  1^^  (arreare),  omitted  in)      i    o    0 

the  occasion  of  the  holding  of  one  of  its  provincial  eihibfitions.  t>  i  «^   *  «    P?*^*<*^  balance  sheet IL.  'a  J  ^ 

JiKAKClAL  STATBI«NT.--It  will  be-remembered  that  tbe^8oo!ety»  after  de-       n^.^ifl^"" *?!  ,?    o  » -i--^ 

fcajiDg  all  outotandixtgacoonntiB, entered  opontbe^Tear  laBO. with  A  balanoe  of       ^^n  m  nana _lil_  ^m    «    t 

£66 19*.  Id.    At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year»netsviU)st«ndiiig  that  — ^— —    w*    9    i 

the  amount  paid  in  prizes  greatly  exceeded  that  awarded  in  the  previous  exhibi-  JmoTt    r 

tion  season,  there  still  remains  in  the  Treasurer's  hand  a  clear  balance  ofdB  104  3«.  7rf.  ****  **     * 

The  present  favonrable  condition  of  the  Society's  inaneea  may  to  some  extent  _       .    ^      . ,       ,  ^  

bejittributed  to  the  increased  number  of  aatoaiptiaaaceoeLved.    Itahoald.how-  Bxamined  and  found  correct. 

ever,  be  stated  that  it  is  also  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  many  handsome  cups  OBORGK  P.  HAWTRBT.  1  j  m».>^   — 

and  pieces  of  plate  presented  last  year  as  special  prizes ;  and  the  Committee  GEOBGE  PAUL.                f  ■*««»«''»•  — 

desire  to  take  this  oppertnaity  of  thanking  these  friends  who  so  genefoosly  wttttaut  snnTT  rr^  4k^.»..^     ^ 

earner  forward  and  assisted  the  Society  by  these  gifts,  the  oompetiUdonslocivUah  ^                                                   wiLi^iAai  suott,  Bon.  Trtaturtr. 

contributed  so  much  towards  inciea^ng  the  .intecest  of  their  last  metn^lit^  *The  above  are  Mon^  Prises  on1y>  and  do  not  Include  the  variomt  special  Prises 

exhibition. presented  by  Monben  of  the  Society. 

Afpiluted  Sooietibs.— The  Bose  Societies  of  Famham,  Honham.  and 

Wirral  have  daring  the  past  year  become  affiliated.   In  responaeto  the  kindly  The  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  year  then  received  attention, 

ft!^i***JJ^^^Vj  *^*U*r?'*^^***'^?'u'**f  ;•  J<M«n»i  d««  B««e"  «od  Mbas.B,  and  with  one  exception  were  formally  ratified.    It  was  stated  in  the 

JSSt^arth^^^V.  ^^^^^^                  th"i^^it^^*trSS,t^%he  ^  J^P/f^  '^'  ^^<>.^f V'  "'^11^'^°?.^  ^I'^fT ^  *^«  f?f  °^'^k^ 

SocieUes  of  Brie-Comte-Robert  and  Antwcro  respecttvely  wifotwo  of  tiSdr  o5m  ^°^^  '^®  provincial  show  at  Sheffield  in  1881,"  leaving  Bath  for  another 

medals.  year."    Mr.  G.  Paul  proposed  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 

ABBAKGiiMBNTS  FOR  1881.— At  a  meeting  held  in-4.pril  last  tho  Committee  make  arrangements  for  holding  an  exhibition  at  Bath  in  1882.    Mr. 

depatod  one  of  your  Hon.  Secretaries  to  visit  several  profincial  towns  where  a  R.  B.  Cater,  as  a  representative  of  Bath,  seconded  the  motion,  and 

^  ^.^efS^uit^i^^i^  2S"SLSS!?,J*"  f^  B'^iWtion  thfa  assured  the  Societv  they  would  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome.    The 

Srto>:^St'^iSlr;m^^  R^°P?fr,  ^"  tU/nanimo«sly  adopted,     ThJ  refusal  of  the 

the  Exhibition  should  be  there  held,  and  after  much  deUberation  the  Committee  Crystal  Palace  authorities  to  continae  the  pnvilege  to  the  members 

decided  in  favour  of  Sheffield,  owing  in  part  to  its  priority  of  application,  lear-  of  a  private  view  at  the  Bose  Show  was  criticised,  and  much  dissatis- 

log  .Bath  for  the  year  188S.    Thrw)  exhiMtiasa  will  be  hold  this  year.  The  faction  was  expressed  at  the  coozse  taken  :  but  the  Bw.  fi.  H.  |k)M- 

SMgropoUtan  Show  at  the  Crystal  Paiaoe  early  in  July.tJie  osoal  provincial  hnun  eau>kined  that  it  wa8.owia«  tooomplaints  the.Pahwe.OottBMir 

teilbltion  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Sheffield,  and  an  additional  or  autumn  w^  -SSved  frmnmeMiKm^S^^ti^twS^^ 

Show  in  the  gardens  of  the  Botanical  and  HorUcnltural  Society  at  Manchester  JJr^ir^         S55  f  **®F<^  ^eeaeOB-Uoiset  iioiflew,  wMO  fOpadefKl 

l»8eptember.    Inreepectto  the  metropolitan  BxWbltlon  the  oimmltteoSSret  themselvee  enUUed  to  a  Similar  privU^e,    It  was  the  goneialtpiwoa 

to  state  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  jdinqaiah  lihe  pdr^^  gwnted  to  mem-  ^^  »®  meeting  that  no  alteration,  for  the  ensomg  season  oooM  he,  mada 

^en  last  vearof  a  private  view,  in  consequence  of  the  dissatisfaoUon  created  respecting  the  metropoHian  Exhibition^hut  that  other  .anangementa 

amongst  the  Crystal  Palace  season-ticket  liolders,  but  Aope  by  a  different  dis-  might  be  desirable  in  succeeding  years. 

PtaSidin^S^tW^  tolSSeriSSi^  *^«  schedules-  were  next  considered,  and  the  Bev.  H.  H.  D*Oiilbndn 

MincBCRs'  Prittlbobs.— Members  subecriMng  £1  will  be  entitled  to  dx  Bi<x«  than  the  Seeietf  could  afford,  unless  some  friends  thoold  oa»- 

'  Meketi,  and  those  sahacrtbtag  lOs.  to  three  tiMiifcrsble  tltfw<a.  ttible  apeoiai  flwt  priaes,J»'ip  the  pat  year, 
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Xtuia  lAitr  jjUwuit '  of  Hit  iwtoVilMt 
irffcr  g5ii»<diti«(Hiott^ i» ynm dMiitd  to  1«av«  anrnMaeuanr  att«c»- 
tiooft  «•:  (b».EMoaiiv«.  CoBmittee^  Th»  Bcv.  A.  ChMlaB  thta  suff- 
feated.  thai^b-OBmll  ^pld  imtead  of  tbe  8llrer«flpli  medftl  should  be 
ofieredto  die:  aflOiated  Bbdeties,  as  lie  beliered  it  would  be  mndi 
more'  Kighlj  valued*  This  was  seconded  hr  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq., 
and"  it  wasiliialhr  determiaed  to  offer  a  gdd' medal  af  cost  pnct  to 
SQdi  of' the  sfll&ted  Sodetlesr  who  ^desired  it:  'Rtt  samexed  list  of 
efSeera  a&d  Obmmrttoe  wm  aocopted,  andHAJeiMOtiog  oeneNided'with. 
vetett  or  thMilli  W  th^'OhalmiaD,  tbic^Hoimrf  0MBeCkrieef«aitte 


LiOT  07  CoMimym  AfW  QFftoiBW' job  isnr— l^residetrt^  ini» 


tife  B«..ixid 
_  tbs  Mayor  of 
Sk»  JSk  €K  Bakef) 

T»F.  Bjonal^ 
.JL^Ohealei^ 


"M/ti  CattOTi  Holet  T'tet'RotMteiits  :  GtmtwB  Bal 
Bfcnr;  Jl  H  BnmraB,  raiu  IhJntqrti,  tUe  Wonhi 
EHMOeld;.  Goi—itHs  g*  Aputebyt  JtB.  Aricwrij 
ftark  H.3.3ima^:*W.  BroalrWnh^ayv.  a  H. 
AtlaBsf  Sev^.B^jr)GaB»,fi.  B.0afit2B.B,aBter, 
OantauL  Christy,  X  Cranston,  J.  L.  Cnrtis,  HT  Oiurtis^  XCntbnsl^ 
C:  Varies,  Bev.  X  MI  Fuller.  Eev.  F.  H:Gall,T.  OraTeleT,G'.  B.  Haw- 
tte3V*T,  B.  Haywood-  C.  F.  Hore,  B:. Hogg^LILD:,  T.  Jowitt,,L, 
A*.  tolMcV.  X  Stag,  M.  T.  Mteten,  V^,'S^,'BiSr.,  H:  K  Mayor, 
X  Mitchell,  G.  Paul,  W.  Paul,  J.  D.  Pawle,  ♦Bev.  J.  H.  Pembertou, 
Bev.  B.  N.  Pochin,  Qt,  Prince,  T.  P.  Bivera,  W.  Bobinson,  A.  G. 
Soames,  'W.  G.  Sharp.  J.  T.  Strange,  J.  Tiusley,  C.  Turner,  H.  J. 
Veitch.  and  ♦P.  T.  Wollaston.  Hon.  Secretaries :  the  Ber.  H.  Hony- 
wood  D'Ombrain  and  Edward  Mawley.    Hon.  Treasurer :  W.  Scott. 

Those  names  preceded  by  an  asterisk  are  tbe  newly  elected  Memf* 
hers  of  the  Committee. 

FRUITS  FOR  COLD  DISTRICTS. 

AaAiN  it  is  necessary  to  remind  your  cozrespoiideBts  that  with- 
out naming  the  county  wherein  happened  aey  pagtimto  omooso 
referred  to  their  communications  axe  of  littleValue.    This*  «s» 
cially  is  necessary  in  the  matt^  of  ripeningr  (haegtB  wtthcot  nrer 
heat    Bepparding  the  (dinting  of  Apples  and  ^Bsn^  wwrl  again* 
to  plant,  I  would  harawttole  rows  of  LordtSuf&eldB  and  Hoklin- 
vilfe  Seedlings,  and  o0  BMrs  rows  of  Marie  Louise  d'Ucol*^,  and' 
only  slight  sprinklingv'  of'  other  rarieties..    That  is  for  market. 

Surposcs  where  we  want:  quantity  first.  I  have  bad  m>i  earlj/v 
essert  Apples  for  thieeyiears ;  and,  for  tlla  same  purpose,  here 
to  grow  late  ones  in  the-fine  of  Hie  American  supplyvis  nottllkelyt 
to  be  profitable.  Tie  i^ple  growers*  chance  ia  to  deleMt  the^ 
foreigners,  and  this  Latd  SinSela  accomplisiie& 

We  lately  had  the  Uiitaiy  of  Lord  Suffieia,  and  Fthink  itrwould 
be  interesting  to  have  tliat  of  Bcklinville-  Seedling.  I  am  the 
more  desirous  of  the  Uiftttti  as  hereabouts  we  fasve  an  Appliev  also 
hardy,  and  as  like  it  aa^paasible^-thsft  is,  as  it  is  grown  in  the 
north.  My  attention  wea'  first  particularljr  drawn  to  it  by  tiie 
very  large  and  handseme  inmMn»d*  sBaohnens  exhibited  by'BEte;' 
Majesty  at  the  Carlisle  Bittoiial(nMi;TOitttttion,  and  it  wm^tiuL 
I  determined  to  give  itx  a- trial  t&  taeT  itr  hiat— %,  ^tdiiiihaB^ 
proved  so  satisfactor^w  B  fiagnamgr-ilgeB  imgfwnHod^  -am-lta^  it 
would  be  appropriate .  toigins*  it*  tfiar-  naniB!  dt.  "(fiioeu's^  FfiUt** 
What  says  its  raiser,  oarj  'MI^b^'^d^  ^ese-  ii^-  antborityi  r  A 
Strawberry,  too,  I  have  g^own  tbae^lflatttfo  wmmmyanA  to 
be  quite  regardless  otwetysoid^  d"  ootttse^IJStafl^iffJutuwjiiaBt 
only  that  one  variety,  and^a-fiatbeFdeaeEip^toB  of  wtt^  r  will 
give  at  some  other  time.^'-j;ofl«H  WrrBflUBMa^  BdA  Bo§c 
Vinerieif  Chester-le-Sinot^  (&.3arKamK,    , 

ZONAL  PELARQOHIUM  WS3T  ESSmHTOEr  GffiE 

Spobts  from  the  old  and  valuable  variety  Vesuvius  are  now 
numerous,  which  is  the  more  singular  since  no  other  Z6nal  appears 
to  possess  the  same  property  of  producing  growthr  difEermg  in 
sucn  a  mariced  manner  nom  the  original.  Some  of  the  forms  so 
naodoeed  ate  oif  g^eat  iaecit»  nolld>ly  the  whHe  vaciaAgf*  dkMbaM 
h^  Mn  GaoneU^  wheaa  sakttoA^eoloined  ftorm  ia  aUo  veiy  itee  asd 
s(ttmetl3?e;,aiidithejrtrtped'vaaMr4  ''New^  Life,''  ia^aa  Biacnlar 
a»>  ita  sMBa  hapHetc  IHece  aae  alaa  sMvtaef  varimia^coiem 
thathave.Migiiiated  in^dtffsfeiit  plaaw,  fartaa^avralfe  tfaeyhw?e 
not  eUainad^  more  «hatt>  kaal  fane..  Tbe  vatiefcy^  iB<  qneatioa, 
hstweyea, '\n^Qst  Br^j^itoB  ^em^  willpieve  indeed >ha»pBDyed--of 
real  aBdigpemal  niaWnwB';  it  has.  bee&  fB^qaently  exhibited 
doaiiigtbe.paat  thiee  yeaai^  aod  has  pBoied^ite-wetth.tebeth 
-wtete^fiaweria^iptea  beddhijy  parpose^ 

It- ii' a  veqr  ditChiet> and fiaed  wpattUom Vesivriiis^ ptaAxm  a 
fliaide  ligiilir  saariei  tfaia  ila  paawtv  but  it  chiefly  dii&n  neat 
thabyariety  inrhafiBg  tfanapareat  giem*hr<a>d  fliper  afcemfc  TSbt 
pknts«re  very  dwakl.  and  oabittust^  baMlr  eaOBedina  6  inabea  in 
M^t^piodaoii^witbeat^pfngirom  eight' to  iweite  shoettea 
a  phmt  in  a  6-inch  pot  It  is  a  rapid  grower  although!  the-  shoots 
jot  ghort^attA^aiwkr,  mwl>iio  Baoaar  H  »  fgMttg  atmok.  tbaa  it 
GfiaMaaiiDni  hfannhii^,  ao> tllat*.thft  swrfaaa-  of.  tlift  sttti  i»  fyiiriHy 
oo?erai^iiBth^i8vettUdtDota!fHioh  grow  i&  aa  <W<|iia:€Uieatte, 
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tlMiiiij.'vfiyjnanaiiittiting^a4i^iarf  and: compact,  plenty  batitlia 
flMrer  liiiwia  aae^nprig^  Aa  a-  bedding  plant  its  very-  flarr* 
lttoasicMwaeHtiaai4wa»f  habit-  will  ■  cause  it  to  be  eatenstr^ 
ased,  j«i 'thatd^ia Mfsee-wtnter^fliowering  variety waa^dosndaotihfv 
ovideBft^fromitiria  gargeouamais  of  Uoom  I  saw  on  a  batch  of:  a 
thoosaswl-;jbaiitafn  if  tar  diyseinoe  at  Uie  West.  Brig^tea  Nozaeiyt 
Bat  lestittba^  thanoiitftfaat  I  am  ofrerpsaising  tins  Tvriety  If  mKf 
add/ that  ita  aalAaliaa  been  twioe  aolcDowledged  by  the  Fknd 
CoiaBiiltea*^  ttier^Ba^al'HQtfticiiHiual  Society,  for  last  wialar  m 
cnHiMil  fiioaMBBn(flafk)n  nad  in  May  last  a  first^dasa  oertifioatev 
weraraanodedifSTrii^;  wlffla  at  firi^itoB,.the  Crystal  Palace;  aaod 
(ftUarrpibeaft  wteK»;itvhaa  been  exhibited  hip^  otiiBif  ndailsna 
haaefibean  'uraatod.  The pMuliar  oharacteristie  d  its  pale  fiawer 
stems,  simuar  to  those  of  the  old  Cerise  Uniqnei  renders '  it^  m 
favourite  for  cutting. .  Xha^  leafstalks  are  also  of  a  transparent 
hue,  and  the  centre  ol  the  leaves  are  peculiarly  marked  with  the 
pale  green  liVe  tUe  variety  jnst  mentioned.  It  is  thia-BiDgnlar 
itatore  and  itadeasa  divaarf  hahdt  that  render  it  distinet 

This  plant!  ea%UHitad  at  the  West  Brighton  Niuaenr ;  aad^ 
Mr.  Miles,  the  proprietor,  after  proving  its  value,  obtained  a  very 
large  stock,  with  the  object,  I  presume,  of  offering  plants  at  a 
price  that  will  bring  it  at  once  within  the  reach  of  everyone. — 

M£DALLI8T. 

FOREIGN  SUPPLIES  AND  HOME  PRODUCTION. 

We  are  entering  upon  a  great  change  of  circumstances  in 
relation  to  the  produce  of  our  countiy.  Foreign  competition, 
although  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  has  reduced  the  value  of  our 
products,  and  British  a^culturists  feel  its  effects  in  reduced 
returns.  Instead  of  repming  over  those  inevitable  changes  it 
would  be  more  desirable  if  we  energetically  endeavoured  to  face 
theuL  '  There  are  lar^  tracts  of  land  in  this  country  that  might 
ba  broQght  into  cultivation,  and  much  that  is  already  in  occu- 
pation that  coM  be  greatly  improved  so  as  to  yield  increased 
pfodutK  In  many  cases  the  rent  of  the  land  mi£:bt  be  realised 
wltlh  a .  soall  addUtional  outlay  by  planting  fruit  trees,  if  only 
in  the!  liedgexDws.  Tall  standards  of  Apples,  Mussle  and 
Bnllace.'  FIuom^',  Dunsons,  Kentish  Cherries,  Filberts,  and  Cob 
Nnts,  aU  will^^aeU  and  make  a  good  return.  The  grass  lands 
may  be  planted  wtth  Pear  trees  a  good  distance  api^.  In  wet 
pesitioBs  plant  <)iiinfleii ;  and  in  eveiy  available  spot  plant  Walnut 
toees,  as  they  are-vaitMidble  both  for  their  fruit  and  wood.  In 
swampa  plant  WiBows^  which  are  as  profitable  as  any  x^rop  that 
can  be  grown  in  such  poeittons.  Some  of  the  fruits  mentioned 
aie  sent  to  this  xxiantry  in  large  quantities  ;  but  English  produce, 
being  oT  better  qnali^«  always  commands  higher  prices,  which 
sttoald^lMF  HilfUM^aC  toettapanige  our  growers.  The  importers 
diwnna  jriiiiia"  f>BtttsigieaaiBy>  but. they  set  us  an  example  which 
we~neg1ect  i9lxiQxpm% 

The  following  are  sa&ier  of  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  plants 
that  are  import^  in  large  quantities,  all  of  which  could  be  grown 
here  and  of  better  qualitv.  From  Holland  we  have  large  quantities 
of  bslbe,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spineas,  Walnuts,  Horseradish,  and 
Potatoes.  Bielghim  sends  Asaleas  and  Camellias,  which  could  be 
grown  in  the  west  of  England  almost  without  protection.  Ham- 
\ms^  wadav  OlapH^  wiMi:  m  fxm  groond  vinenes  would  produce 
firV^KtrimmlHIaBi  3aum-9BBpfSSeB  eariy  Lettuces,  small  salads, 
'&t8Sii^  BadtsSM,  ,@fenEet^  A^noagns^  and  early  fruits,  and  later 
OB^  Apf^esr  Poaw>.  Tftmairwa,  AxtldxdceB,  &c.  Our  own  little 
CaiasBd^  Mauda  ocBtribatr  earoellenr  gretfi  Figs,  Grapes,  and 
Pears  ;  while  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean stock  our  markets  with  fruits  which  our  own  climate 
cannot  produce.  America  sends  great  quantities  of  Apples,  but 
they  are  of  inferior  quality  and  will  not  bear  comparison  with 
homevgimfu  fraiti  Tbne  ia  consequently  every  enoonrageaiaait 
for  tiie;  rncBeaaed ■  oritivation  here  of  many  fruits  whidi.  ottatt 
DatioQanoif'aai^y'nB  with  to  their  own  profit— *B«  C. 

PRUNING  LUXURIANT  VINES. 

I  MWC  befl^ to  differfrom  "B. P. BV* espeeiaUv  in  the  lattar 
part  of  bis^iotes  qb"  Pmning  Lnziffiant  Boses  and  Yiaes  "  CfM8 
4(2>.>  I  caaaoti  see  why  hard  nmaing  back  yoong  Vmea^  saeeld 
cause  a  weakly^  gsowth  the  loSlewing  season,  especially  if  tba 
Vines  have  madeabondaaee  of  roots ;  and  judging  from  "  B.  P.  B^a*^ 
xeaiarka  hia^ Vineo  mast  have  grown  vigcwously  and  stioaglyk  and 
the  naia  stenaonastrhave  straigthenea  considerably)  or  the  aaua 
leavee  wonld  not  have  been  thrown  off^-a  suffi<^ent:  indieatioa 
that  ahaadanceol  Kiots  were  working  well.  Seldom,. if.  everi 
are  the  main  leaves  thrown  off  the  Vine  when  root-aetion  iar*oaly 
medeiate;  andiir  pfopDitioB.toioQi<aotioii,  if  confined  to 4inttin 
stem  the  lod^ntnnaUy^ swells.  If  hard  ontting  baek  inaU hindi 
oi  froit  tMea(iK>et44Ntion.  being  good)  is  prodactlve  to  limriaat 
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gTowUi,  wh J  Dot  with  Ibe  Qrape  Tine !    I  shall  oontmd,  strong 

JODng  Viaei  maj-  be — howeTet  iuBufficleaUj  devdoned  are  the 
nrer  bada  at,  m;,  1  foot  from  the  border — pruned  baek  to  anj 
one  of  these  btcs  ;  if  alowly  brought  on  the  following  leaaon  tbej 
will  prodnca  itrong  Inzariant  growth.  Not  that  I  laj  anj 
adTsntage  will  be  gained  by  close  pmning  back  if  infficient  eves 
will  hnrit  into  growth  to  iwell  orstreogthen  the  bottom  of  Ihe 
Vine.  Pmna  an  old  Vine  close  back,  and  it  will,  in  the  mftjoiitf 
of  cues,  break  into  growth  from  places  where  neither  joint  or 
eyea  are  perceptible,  and  il  root-action  Is  good  tbe  growth  will 
beatrong.  Why  shonldDOtsIioagyODngTiiies  produce  a  lumriant 
growth  when  well  cot  back,  iDstead  ot  a  we«k  pany  one  as  "  B.  P.  B." 
thinks  T  U  fniit  is  required,  large  prominent  bada  are  certainly 
desirable.— SciBNTiA. 


GLASS  sraocrruREs  for  amateurs.- 

Tbb  annexed  engraTing,  fig.  98,tepreBentB  tbe  section  ot  a  half- 


apportenancea  at  the  back  are  the  wme  aa  shown  in  the  figsie  OB 
pen  462,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  tbem  beie.  The 
following  are  tbe  references  to  the  section  now  snbmitted: — 
a.  Tine  border ;  b,  nibble  ;  e,  drain  ;  d,  pillars  to  carry  arcliea  of 
front  wall  to  allow  Tine  roots  to  peas  out ;  e,  bont  shelf :  /,  ^sith- 
way ;  g,  iMcJc  stage ;  k,  hot-water  pipes,  i  Inches ;  i,  front  lighti 
to  open  entire  length  of  home  with  crank  and  lerer  apparatna ; 
J,  ridge  lighta  to  open  fnll  length  of  faonse  ;  t,  slays  tor  tiellie 
wires  for  vines,  one  st^  to  each  rafter,  and  wiraa  S  inchea  apart ; 
I,  iron  tie-bar,  one  to  each  rafter ;  n,  suspended  shelTCa  oret 
pathway  ;  «,  border  for  Oaniellias  or  other  plants. 

It  may  be  naefnl  to  refer  to  tbe  ccoatmction  of  tbe  booMS. 
Economy  is  often  (onght  by  the  employment  of  dte«p  niateikl^ 
in  which  there  is  no  tme  ectnomy,  as  the  materials  to  be  dtump 
most  be  ot  inferior  quality.  Tbwe  Is  no  barren  in  brida  badly 
bnmed  and  that  will  perish  with  froet,  even  if  tbey  are  had  lot  a 


■pan  house— a  most  nsefol  form  for  a  variety  of  pnrpoaes.    The      lime  and  two  parts  sand  will  be  suitable.    In  timber  t.raii  cbeap 


deals,  which  on  account  ot  the  sap  they  contain  are  totally  anfit 
for  glass  struotares,  where  such  wood  decays  in  an  Incredibly 
short  spaceof  time.  Sound  red  deal  should  be  employed,  or,  better 
still,  pitch  pine.  In  hanging  tbe  lighla  brass  connect] on ■  are  more 
durable  than  cast  iron ;  the  expense  of  replacing  the  latter  in  a 
few  years,  presuming  them  to  be  employed,  will  equal  the  cost  of 
the  diSetenoe  between  the  two  metals.  For  tbe  ventilating  appa- 
ratus WTonght  iron  is  the  only  snitsble  material ;  east,  from  not 
"giring  "  when  the  lights  are  stifl,  snaps.  The  wlresfor  tbe  trellis 
ahonld  not  be  galranised,  bnt  the  best  drawn  and  annealed,  Ho.  6  ; 
the  stays  and  stniners  (angle  iron)  should  also  be  wrought  or 
malleable  Iron,  all  painted.  For  tbe  pathway,  where  timber  is 
employed,  have  it  creosoted,  or  it  wilt  speedily  become  a  prey  to 
fungoa.  This  more  especially  applies  to  tbe  sleepeta.  In  the  long 
mn  cast-iron  sleepere,  with  a  ledge  to  leceire  cast-iron  grating  for 
pathways,  are  cheapeet. 

In  forming  the  rebate  in  the  ratten  and  sashbara  half  an  inch 
Is  deep  enooeh,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  for  the  reception  of 
the  glass,  which  ahonld  be  31-oi.  thirds  qoality,  bedded  fa  petty 


and  tecnred  with  copper  tacks.  Nospperputt^shonldbe  used,  bat 
hare  the  wood  dressed  off  lerel  with  tbe  glass.  The  sharp  npper 
e<^  ot  the  rebate  sbonld  be  taken  off  said  p«iDted,COTernig  ■  Bttle 
of  the  glaa^  bnt  not  more  than  tbe  width  of  the  rebate,  and  tbe  root 
will  be  quite  waterproof—more  so  than  when  top  pntty  ie  and. 
Laps  a  qnarler  of  an  inch  wide  era  ample,  being  better  leas  tbaa 
OTer.  Blxteen-onnce  glass  is  cheaper  Oian  that  recommended,  b«t 
is  more  liable  to  breakage.  DHp  Is  a  sniotu  matter  and  cden 
occasions  great  loss  in  tbe  keeping  of  Grape* ;  it  may  be  almost 
entirely  prevented  by  having  a  nnall  groore  made  in  each  rafter 
and  sashbar  on  both  sides  their  entire  length  a  little  below  tbe 
mder  side  of  tbe  glass.  Stout  open  lath  st^ea  an  mom  dmable 
and  in  every  way  bettor  than  solia.  Tbe  colour  of  paint  for  stagea 
and  also  for  the  house  should  if  in  a  smoky  disbict  be  sbiM^ 
and  if  in  the  country  the  root  may  be  white.  Dark  eotoors  an 
objectionable. 

The  angle  of  elevation  fa  the  dlBerent  alnicturse  is  about  VP, 
which  is  sDlBaiently  sbaip  to  allow  of  the  tain  nassliw  oil  qalcUr. 
46°  is  usually  oonaldered  moat  auitable ;  bnt  the  hi^er  the  Migle 
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the  greater  of  necessity  mast  be  the  height  of  the  back  wall,  as  is 
shown  by  fig.  99,  applied  to  a  lean-to  roof  to  a  scale  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  to  a  foot  It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  angle  of  elevation 
is  45''  the  width  of  the  house  and  the  height  of  the  back  wall  are 
equal,  calculating  from  the  base  line  a  of  the  quadrant.  With 
an  angle  of  40<^  the  height  of  the  back  wall  is  diminished  by 
2|  fee^  and  tice  wrsd  for  every  6*  of  are.  In  calculating  the 
angle  it  most  be  from  the  base — i^,t  top  of  the  front  or  side  lights 
direct  to  a  point  at  the  same  height  at  the  back  wall  of  a  lean-to, 
or  the  centre  of  a  span.  I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  enlarge 
upon  this  snbject,  it  will  suffice  to  note  that  the  higher  the  pitch 
of  the  roof  the  greater  the  accumulation  of  heat  in  the  upper 
angle,  on  which  account  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  slope  as  low 
as  is  consistent  with  the  admission  of  light     The  lower  the 


Fig.  M. 

angle  the  more  equable  the  temperature  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  space  encloeed  ;  but  if  too  low  it  will  tend  to  drip,  and  a  low 
pitch  considerably  lessens  the  rafter,  consequently  reducing  the 
extent  of  surface  available  for  training  Vines.  For  structures 
where  little  fire  heat  is  employed  40^  is  the  most  suitable  angle  of 
devation.  To  avoid  drip  it  should  not  be  less  than  30^,  which 
will  answer  well  enough  for  general  purposes,  and  for  early  f oreing 
46°  is  quite  sharp  enough.—^.  Abbkt. 
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AnmtomuHU  und  Plwnologieal  AUoi  of  Botany.  Bf  Db.  Abnold 
AND  Carolina  DODEL-Port.  Parts  1, 2,  and  3,  W.  &  A.  K. 
Johnston,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1880. 

This  work  was  originaUy  published  in  Qermany,  where  it  was  so 
well  received  that  it  has  induced  the  production  of  an  English 
edition,  the  accompanying  text  being  translated  and  edited  by 
D.  M*Alpine,  F.G.S.,  LeSurer  on  Botany  i^t  Edinburgh.  It  is 
precisely  what  its  title  states — ^namely,  an  "Atlas  of  Botany,** 
intended  for  use  in  schools  or  for  iUusteating  lectures.  The  very 
clear  manner  in  which  the  drawings  have  been  prepared  and 
coloured,  together  with  their  size,  render  them  admirab^  adimted 
for  either  of  those  purposes.  The  object  is  to  convey  to  the  student 
of  botany  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  chief  types  of  vegetable 
organisation,  the  phenomena  of  fertilisation,  nutrition,  and 
growth,  the  several  organs  and  their  functions,  in  £ftct  everything 
of  structural  or  physiological  importance  connected  with  the  life 
of  plants.  The  three  parts  we  have  received  fairly  indicate  the  scope 
of  the  work.  They  contain  six  plates  each,  sise  8  feet  by  2  feet^ 
giving  representations  of  portions  of  plants  magnified  from  fifteen 
to  eiffht  thousand  times,  the  following  being  the  plants  selected  : — 
Salvm  Sclarea,  Volvox  globator,  Mucor  Mucedo,  Drosera  retundi- 
folia,  Ophiys  arachnites,  Aspidium  Filix-mas,  Puccinia  graminis, 
Lilinm  llartiigon,  Pinns  Larido,  Schiaomycetes,  Bacterium  an« 
tbraois^  Ulothrix  lonata,  prothallinm  of  Aspidium  Filix-mas, 
Cycas  dicinalis,  and  Polysiphonia  subulata.    Each  part  is  accom* 


panied  by  a  handbook  fully  explaining  the  plates,  and  forming  a 
compendium  of  botanical  instructions,  containing  all  the  latest 
information  upon  tiie  subjects  on  which  they  trea^  and  excluding 
all  doubtful  matter.  The  following  short  extracts  will  suffice  to 
indicate  how  this  is  accomplished  : — 

**  Cosmarinm  botrytia  belonn  to  the  Desmidiaoee,  a  group  of  uni- 
cellular Algn  of  symmetricid  form.  The  cell  appears  as  if  in  two 
halves,  owing  to  a  deep  constriction  in  the  ndddle.  The  protoplasm, 
coloured  by  chlorophyll,  is  usually  interrupted  in  the  middle,  where 
a  colourless  nucleus  is  often  to  be  seen.  In  each  half-cell  the  bright 
green  protoplasm  is  arranged  in  bands  or  discs,  which  bear  a  definite 
relation  in  number  and  arrangement  to  the  larger  globular  or  oval 
bodies — ^the  starch-grains— whSsh  are  single  or  in  pairs,  or  even  more  in 
each  half-celL  Besides  the  green  protoplasm  and  the  staroh  grains 
there  is  a  colourless  fiuid  in  the  cell,  in  which  a  large  number  of  dark 
nanules  frequently  occur  with  an  oscillating  movement,  the  so-called 
vBrownian '  movement  The  tolerably  firm  cell-wall  of  the  Desmids 
is  often  covered  with  warty  elevations,  longitudinal  striations,  or 
wave-like  prominences,  and  thin  places  or  *  pores  *  also  occur.  All 
these  marldngs  on  the  cell-wall,  wnioh  are  characteristio  for  genera 
and  species,  oftoi  exhibit  a  definite  arrangement  in  their  distribntion 
and  a  constancy  in  their  number.  Many  of  the  Desmids  which  live 
isolated  possess  the  power  of  slowly  changing  their  place,  while  those 
species  in  which  a  number  of  individual  cells  are  united  into  a  fila- 
ment do  not  possess  that  power.** 

*'  VoItox  ^obator,  until  quite  recently  considered  by  many  natu- 
ralists as  an  animal,  is  the  most  complicated  form  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Algn  known  as  Volvocines.  This  family  consists  of  plants 
made  of  a  number  of  individual  cells  united  into  a  rounded  colony  or 
coenobium.  Each  individual  cell  is  furnished  with  two  vibratiJe  cilia, 
which,  acting  in  concert,  give  the  whole  a  slow,  stately,  rolling 
motion  in  the  water.  Reproduction  is  of  two  kinds^non-sexual.  in 
which  individual  cells  of  the  colony  repeatedly  divide  while  nnoer- 
going  rapid  enlargement,  and  each  portion  gives  rise  to  a  young 
colony ;  or  sexual,  by  the  blending  of  spermatozoids  and  oospheres 
to  form  an  oospore.** 

'*  The  common  Brown  Mould  (Hucor  Mucedo)  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  Moulds,  and  is  found  growing  on  the  most  various  sub- 
stances. There  is  scarcely  any  decaying  organic  substance  on  which 
it  may  not  be  found.  Let  a  pieoe  of  bread,  for  instance,  be  put  in  some 
damp  place  where  it  is  protected  from  evaporation,  and  it  is  soon 
covered  with  a  large  crop  of  this  Mould,  aerial  ascending  branches 
of  which  develope  so  luxuriantly  as  to  attain  a  height  of  6  inches.  It 
also  occurs  on  bones  kept  in  damp  places  and  on  horse  droppinss, 
where  it  grows  very  rapidly,  since  the  spores  introduced  into  the 
body  alon^^  with  the  fooa  are  not  only  injured  on  their  way  through 
the  digestive  canal,  but  the  warmth  and  moisture  favour  their  growUu 
The  Brown  Mould  grows  in  damp  situations  during  the  winter,  even 
on  papered  walls,  where  it  often  spreads  over  the  entire  wall  and 
rots  the  paper.** 

**  Pnocmia  graminis  is  remarkable  for  a  complicated  alternation  of 
generations.  To  complete  the  cycle  of  its  development  there  are  no 
fewer  than  five  kinds  of  reproductive  cells,  which,  however,  only 
develope  and  give  rise  to  newgenerations  when  they  are  conveyed  to 
quite  distinct  host  plants,  mthin  the  last  century  farmers,  whose 
entire  crops  were  often  attacked  and  partly  destroyed  by  this  Bust  of 
Wheat,  have  recognised  some  sort  of  connection  between  the  Barberry 
(Berberis  vulgaris)  and  this  rust  disease  :  and  we  are  astonished  to 
find  that  laws  and  orders  had  been  issued  as  early  as  1788  and  later 
(1815),  prohibiting  the  planting  of  the  Barbeny  bush  in  the  neieh- 
bourhooid  of  corn  fields,  long  before  the  fact  had  an  incontestable 
scientific  basis  that  there  reslly  eidsts  the  same  connection  between 
the  Barberry  and  the  Rust  as  between  cause  and  effect  Modem 
microscopic  investigation  has  succeeded  in  proving  that  connection. 
Be  Bary  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  eubiect  scmtifically,  and  he 
has  since  been  followed  by  a  host  of  otiiers.'* 

"  Bacterium  anthraeis.~^t  all  Um  Schisomyoetes  which  cause  the 
putrefaction  of  organio  substances,  or  are  the  propagators  of  infectious 
diseases^  none  has  been  better  investigated  than  the  living  oontagium 
of  splemc  fever.  It  was  first  discovered  in  the  year  1849  by  Pollender, 
and  since  then  has  been  observed  by  vuious  physicians  and  naturalists. 
It  is  owing  to  the  joint  and  haxardous  labours  of  these  various  inves- 
tigators, their  numerous  experiments  and  attempts  at  artificial  culture 
in  various  infusions,  that  we  are  at  present  better  informed  concern- 
ing this  Anthrax  disease  than  about  any  other  epidemic  of  men  or 
animals,  and  possess  a  tolerebly  complete  account  of  the  whole  history 
of  the  development  of  Anthrax.  The  researohes  upon  this  form  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  directly  paving  tiie  way  for,  and  as  a  typioiu 
example  of,  the  numerous  investigations  still  likely  to  be  made  in 
connection  with  contagious  disease  germs.** 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  present  edition  is  produced 
in  a  style  suitable  to  the  high  reputation  the  publishers  enjoy.  It 
is  stated  that  it  will  be  completed  in  forty-two  coloured  plates 
with  eighteen  supplementary  sheets.  We  recommend  the  wofk 
to  the  attenticm  of  all  those  empU^yed  in  teaching  botany. 


Thukbsboia  HABBZsn.— I  have  been  so  greatly  strnok  with 
the  fine,  softly  shaded,  peach-coloured,  trumpet-shaped  flowers 
persistently  produced  on  the  admirable  winter^flowering  climber 
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.  „   t  to  tba  notioe  of  yo*' 

iwdeitL  R  oonttMted  »iaak»totr  wtttt  the  jdlow  tnarooa  udimI 
Thnnbergia  «UU,uid  the  briUfantparplAorteMaoI  Ike  btantifnl 
" — '" —  '—ttiaait  TbrnbeiKM  Hwrtaii  baa  proTionaly  bwm 
mpnmd  in  tbe  Joonal,  «ad  I  Ottiik  it  ii  wartby 
c^thoMwho  deiiKtobanatUuUfftolii&benal 


■MBtloned  with 
of  tbe 
ttdiMaaoBofHMje*. 


AT  a  gfimttf  meeting  oE  flie  Botal  HoHWfflTTTlia.C  BDCrairr, 
held  on  Taetd^  iMtt^  the  Ber.  E.HupDi  Crewe  la  the  ch>ir,  tho 
fsDowiflg  Liu^Milt  ixeie  drif  eleoted  Fdlom  of  the  Sooietp— 
Til.,  Bdward  Amphlett,  M«jor  Carleton,  Cbsrlei  B.  Fanner,  Hn. 
Gibbe,  Heuir  I.  Utddlehraflt,  Edmid  A.  NbtUI,  Hon.  Edward 
HaniUy;  Lient'GvaWfel  Stoc^  Dr.  Stoc1ui\  Aaee  W.  Wallue, 
and  UAk  BSeDiT  W.  Willlami. 

Nk  Bdwjlsd  Hawlbt  iufonag'  wi  tbat  tbe  ^ArnnrAi. 

BOBB  Soranr's  Show  at  8^nnsu>  nazt  yet  will  be  held 
on  July  14tb,  fnatead  <rf  July  the  iTHi,  ai  pMWooriy  asBounced, 
Ibe  latter  date  falling  on  a'  SnnAty. 

Thb  eztnordinaiily  utild  aso  [nvt  Wxatbbr  that  has 

I»«rtuled  in  &e  lontb  of  BoglaDd  during  the  pact  fortsight  was 
mcceeded  byndn  onTaeaday last,and  Oie  raadj^fortnerljdrjand 
doa^,  were  oouTetted  Into  mad  and  aloah.  Fot  planting  and  bmd- 
worUng'geiienlly  I>eMnber  taai  gefunllj-  been  mart  &nnmble, 
asd  the  month  baa  been  an  nnnanaUj  bnay  one  in  both  nnrterica 
and  gardcD*.  Tho  tVBpanttm  baa  l>e*a  ezoeadiBitly  genial,  and 
Am  »c«n;i6M«  of  the  wooda  have  beot'aa  taerry  m  in  sprinf,  wblle 
Primraaea,  Violeta,  aad^Panaiee  aw  flowering  freely  in  aome 
localities.  Tboae  are  wiae  who  bare  taken  the  greateat  pocell)le 
adrant^e  of  thfffhTtnmble  ctrcmiutanceB  for  adT«nctng  garden 
work  geneMlly,  aa  tbe  fntore  woalhor  mi?  be  aa  marked  for  ite 
Inolenieoey  ai  tbe  pait  baa  been'  ftf  M  nlntnf^.  la  SeotiaHd 
we  team  that  mow  bas  faHen  hearily,  while  tbe  winter  is  ao 
•areniD  Jaaatie*  OmA  aareral  poylebare^beea  froien  to  death, 

—  70  eaoonnga  tbe  prodnctiM  of  nrwPLOBiBrB'  FloWibb, 
«mie  of  the  mtmben  of  fiie  Ploial  CiHiinittee  of  tbe  Boyal 
HoitionltBial  Soeiet>r,  at  the  meatbig  aa  Taaiday  laat,  piopaaed 
ta  ratae  a  ftmd  finr  flw  porpoae  of  oflMag  a  prfw  of  £6  at  each 
meeting  fiir  the  beat  new  Tariety  exhibited.  The  anggeation  was 
generally  approred,  and  aaMNl  gtBUaaMil  algniSad  tbair  wSling- 
neaa  to  rabMsibe  if  ffle  idea  is  adopted,  whteb  will  entirely  depend 
vftn  tht  finaanial  wyytift  it  rmttirw 

— ~  Com pi^iNTs  aw  beqaeatlj  beard,  but  for  wbicb  then  is 
oeiapaiMhcdy  Httia  oiMalon,  abeot  th*  difleal^  of  obtaMng  a 
good  display  o^^weia  dtntaig  tbe  iBat  two  montha  of  the  year. 
Tbe  fact  iu,  by  jndieiotM  aalaotton^  wbaie  the  nqniaite  meaaa  an 
tft  coroni&ad  for  nr^iivcj'  plazit  cvHnre,  seariy  aa-  — *^i**  iiwj*  and 
e&otiTe  a  ahow  of  floweaa  oa&  bftobtained  at  thia  aeaaoa  aa  at 
any  other,  thoogfa  not  without'  a-  UtHa  addtliaDid  ean  aid  att^ 
tion.  This  waa  well  shown  in  the  es»rBHSTAT0KT  at  Bwxll 
Castle,  tbe  realdence  of  A,  W.  Ghdtodan,  Esq.,  whore  we  noticed 
Jaat  week  tet  llK^Soatt^  tbe  aapariaaeed  gaadaaer,  bad  prorided 
H'briHiaiitaB  artayol'BowMoaa'jaall  be  m|waitiid  iia  ikiaiinil  in 
December ;  ^mmnlaa,  GfcTywMflWHuBw;  OnAiida;  especially  0*r 
laothea,  Poingettias,  and"  (be  charming  Eaphorbia  jacqatniEeflora, 

piodncing  a  diafla;  that  could  Boarcel;!  be  excelled  in  the  fanmred 
epring  montha. 


■  In  the  Mine  hooae  waa  an-  onnaaally  flu*  specimen  of  th^ 
haubomB  DKXSBOBIVif  OHBIvAH^intt  lb  waa  anapended  froB 
the  roof  in  the  centre  of  ttn  faotue,  and  vpoo  a  growth  Sfcetia 
length  it  bore  aboat  a  hnndred  of  ita  rich  golden  yellow  flowera, 
that  wet*,  howeiv,  ohielly  OKtHaed  (o  Oia  ^>ical  half  of  Q» 
gcnwtii.  Awttber  attnwttn  Onliid,  Odortogloaaum  Inale^ 
leopaidinnni,  waa  repreaented  t^  a  plant  bearing  aereial  large 
floweif,  and  in  Tigonna  health. 

Hou.1  BKBBU8  VOt  CKBisniAs  DEOOBATioiT  are  nof 

BO  abondant  aa  nsoal  in  the  oeigbboDThood  of  London,  and  the 
same  complaint  reacbea  as  from  other  districts.  The  "  Hingbam 
Deanery  Magaaine,"  wliich  circnlatea  chieSy  in  a  diatiict  of  Nor- 
folk, baa  this  notice  :— 

■Obnadal  but  tboa  am  Hood  to  «• 
Tba  HaU7  tiH  F 

Bo  bare  of  lieiciea  aa  it  stands  thia  year,  not  one  dot  of  red  to 
reliere  tbe  '  green  winter  of  the  Holly  tree.'  Onr  chnichea  thia 
Christmas  will  miss,  toOi  Iba'  accnatomed  ijoiy  of  the  Laanis- 
Unna,  onr  honaes  tbe  KisQetae's  great  pearls.  Bo  few  of  eren  the 
hardiest  shrubs  and  inea-  have  blossomed,  still  fewer  fmited, 
Onr  faith  in  next  year's  prodactiTenesa  wanes ;  we  grow  more 
credulous — inclined  to  Qiink  that  there  may  be  some  potency 
wliicb  we  cannot  fathom  in  certain  nnmbera,  and  that  so  there 
will  be  litUe  change  for  tbe  better  untU  186!  completes  the 
myatic  ronnd  of  seren  an&rtUe  seasons  I" 

"I  BKB,"  writes  "J.  fi.  a  CV  "that  in  Oie  December 

nnmber  of  tbe  *Bntemrtagisft'  Kr.  Qregsan  notea  two  curiona 
facta  concerning  tbe  OoOEtEBERRT  CATEBPILLAB  (At)raxis  gtoasn- 
lariata).  He  eollected  some  thouaanda  of  these,  and  found  that 
abont  25  per  cent,  were  icbneumoned ;  also  he  obaerred  that  the 
autumn  larrs,  that  sbonld  hare  bybemated,  were  in  one  place 
be  visited  fnll  fed  in  October  and  ready  to  turn  to  papm,  Thia, 
however,  mnst  be  an  exceptional  caae :  in  Kent  there  are  swarms 
of  larro  laid  up  for  tbe  winter  in  nooks  and  comen." 

An  African  Harigold^ike  plant  that  is  by  no  means 

common  is  Clohshocoua  mohtama,  though  ita  bright  oiange- 
ooloared  flower-beads,  pndnoed  at  the  present  time,  render  it  weU 
worthy  of  attenti(».  It  snooeeSa  under  cnlture  in  pole,  inquiring 
a  light  tnrfy  loam,  and  beua  tin  flower-heads  on  long  peduncle^ 
which  are  thnawell  adapted  for  cutting.  A  cool  stove  or  interme- 
diata  boose  is  best  suited  to  i^  aa  a  modarata  beat  ia  requisite  to 
ensure  rigorous  growth  add  bee  flowering.  It  is  a  native  at 
Guatemala,  whence  iMaa»  iBtaadnaed  t»  England  nearly  twen^ 
yearaago. 


— '  Varmto  to-  nt  on  flie'  mfidnttr  of  Iho  mUTHBB  a 
LnicoLNSBiRE  a  correspondent  remarks,  "We  shall  aoon  have 
^>ringfloweiB  out  if  it  continues  like  this.  Nay,  already  the  Violeta 
and  iMmroaea  are  showing,  thek  wdoome  bloraaa^  irtiilat  there  ia 
still  hem  and  tke(«  a  stay  Roae  blaem  eseafnd' from  th«  aevoe 
weather  of  two  or  three  wedir  ago.  We  ban  had  aome  of  the 
moat  exhilimting  December  days  I  ever  knew,  so  bright  and 
aiaaii,  and  yet  nild,  and  aat^  a-  freAuesi  ia  the  aii ;  but  it  ia 
oeldernmr," 

-—  on  CtctmHl  Mmtpoodeut  aandi  na  the  fcUowinc  note 
upon  the  culture  and  bardlnesa  of  SoKnoansffi  owoonraa  :— 
"It  is-a  mistake  to  soppose  tbe  flowon,  or  advancing  flower  spike, 
of  thia'  biiUiaot  late  autama-  and  winter-flowering  plant  iriQ 
Mdnrg  maBrdugwai  otfhiatl-  I  illitaagaaali  betwees  the  Uawa 
and  flower  spikeK  Tfte  latter  sBocoDbed  to  If  at  Ikoat  i>  the 
beginning  of  JTovembar,  wblla  the  leaves  ara  apparently  na- 
aflKtad  thoaghw*  had  ltf>  of  boat  laat  weak.  Fortonataly  I  had 
HltlWBtWBBW-*w»crtBydamp»pottfcdi>QcaBhM,aMd  for  tUe 
past  six  weeks  theybave  beenr  admired  by  eteryvisKof^nnt  even 
scarlet  Pelargoniums  are  mora  intensely  brillfsnt     It  la  Oils 
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•jttem  of  giDwth  I  wish  to  oomiBcgid*  I  hsk'we  mmrer  tften  Uiem 
eo  robust  or  with  mich  &ae  flowen  ^irowB  inside.  Two  methods 
mig^t  be  adopted — either  to  plant  them  ont  when  ^y  baye 
lowered  in  a  rich  herbaosons  border,  ei^  if  in  modaratel  j  large 
pots,  pltmge  them  in  the  border,  imd  iowards  flowering  time 
supply  some  liquid  mannre.  The  latter  i^stem  iias  the  adTantage 
that  when  bringing  them  indde  for  flowering  the  plants  experience 
no  diedk." 

The  peculiar  spinose  ihrub  Cqixetia  CBtrciATA.  is 

cffdinarllj  an  object  of  enriaaitj  latiber  ttian  of  admiration,  bat 
when  flowering  it  is  bj  no  means  mutttractiTe.  In  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew  seyeral  small  plants  in  pots  are  now  bearing  a  pro- 
fusion of  their  small  white  beU-ehaped  flowers  in  dusten  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  branches,  springing  from  just  below  the 
strange  triangular  spines  that  impart  such  a  distinctive  appearance 
to  the  plant. 

TklB.  Hbfst  C.  Oolb,  late  gardener  to  Mrs.  Okedsn  of 

Tumworth,  has  been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  gardens  of 
Mrs.  Willis  Fleming,  Chil worth  Manor,  Bomsey.  MB.ALEXAMDBB 
Sheabeb,  who  has  had  a  long  and  successful  term  as  gardener  to 
three  Marquises  of  Tweeddale,  has  left  Tester,  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  been  lor  a  constdeiable  time 
foreman  in  the  same  gardens.  Mr.  Shearer's  skill  as  a  gardener^ 
and  the  great  experience  he  has  had  in  land  im|iroyement,  com- 
mend him  for  a  further  oharge,  whidh,  we  taideistMid,  he  seeks, 
and  is  as  able  and  willing  to  work  as  eyer. 

In  those  gardens  where  the  plant  atoyeis^uffioientfy  loffy 

to  aco<nnmodate  it,  the  handaeme  Bahn,  DiPLOTHaMluii  OAU- 
DESCENS  is  well  worth  a  place ;  but  it  is  useless  attempting  to 
grow  it  where  there  is  not  room  for  the  magnificent  leaves  to 
f  uHy  deyelope.  Pnrther,  as  it  isA  native  of  Brazil,  a  high  tempem- 
ture  is  required,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water  during  grow^. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate,  10  to  12  feet  long ;  the  fixuxsd  narrowf 
16  inches  to  2  feet  in  length,  doseiy  set,  of  a  glos^  green  colour 
on  the  upper  surface  and  silvery  white  beneath.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  is  also  very  graceful,  the  leaves  rising  irom  a  short  stem 
and  slightly  arching.  A  young  specimen  in  the  Palm  stove  at 
Kew  is  now  very  noticeable. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Bbabfobd  Flobal  and 

HoBTicuLTUBAL  SOCIETY  it  was  stated  by  tiK  Secretary,  Mr. 
West,  that  the  Society  was  prospering  vccy  eatisfiaotcflrily,  as  the 
balance  of  £82  last  year  had  been  increased  to  £63  this,  and  they 
had  determined  in  consequence  to  increase  the  value  of  the  prises 
and  to  encourage  more  competition  in  the  open  elasseo.  The 
Bxhibitlon  this  season  was  a  great  eueoess  in  crery  way,  and  it 
is  desired  to  render  the  next  even  more  attractive. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  call  attention  to  the  beauty  and 

usefulness  of  Likum  TBXGmtvu  at  Uptime  itf  year,  as  the  plant 
is  now  well  known  and  appreciated  in  many  gardens.  But  there 
is  still  room  for  extending  its  cuHuie,  and  we  notioed  only  last 
week  that  in  two  large  estaUi^ments  where  plants  for  decoration 
are  grown  in  numbers,  amidst  a  wealth  of  flowers  at  many  and 
brilliant  ^ades  there  was  nothing  to  svpply  the  pleasisg  yellow 
hue  that  would  have  been  so  well  a&urded  1^  a  few  specimens  of 
tms  Flax.  In  anotlier  garden,  however,  it  was  employ  very 
freely,  chiefly  tanall  plants  in  46-8ise  pots  arranged  on  the  shelves 
of  a  cool  stove ;  and  in  combination  with  the  numerous  attractive 
plants  that  awy  be  had  to  adorn  such  a  etruciure  «t  this  time  of 
year,  it  produced  as  bright  an  effect  as  could  be  desired.  Easy 
culture,  quick  growth,  and  a  habit  of  flowering  profiiadly  in  a 
yotmg  state,  are  recomrnendatfons  of  no  light  vahie. 

An  American  contemposBiy  has  the  lollQwing  relative  to 

the  Chigaxio  fedxt  tbjjmb  :*-"J?iaotioaUy  theinitj«8#o&  with 


V8«ite&d8  fimn'the  1st  c<  Apdl  to  the  latter  part  of  Ootdbec^ 
althoT^h  some  df  the  small  fraltB  grown  in  the  far  Sotrth  make 
theh*  appeaianoe  haae  in  February.  The  total  trade  of  the  past 
year  in  «Uimtts  flmoniitB4o  over  sixteen  miUieBiUnafs,  ^wUoh  ii 
reported  as  equal  to  the  preceding  year,  and  double  what  it  wad 
some  five  or  six  yean  ago.  The  statistiGB  gatheared  and  compiled 
by  Mr.  Cowles,  in  addition  to  giving  the  qoanliti^  of  the  Tarioos 
kinds  of  iruit  handled  here,  ahow  whenoe  fbej  come.  The  freak 
fmits  consist  of  Peaohea  grown  in  Missiai^pi,  Teamessoe,  Ulsnois, 
Michigan,  western  Kew  York,  Maryland,  and  Delaware ;  Pears 
from  Illinois,  Mi0ygaI^  and  l^w  Yosk. ;  Plums  fnm  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  IStm  York  ;  smd  Blackberries 
and  other  small  fruits  from  the  territory  extending  from  Ten- 
nessee to  Michigan." 

A  YSEa  efiectlve  iae«foliaged  |dant  is  AsvecASPSB 

Oaitnofi  when  well  grown,  and  is  yeiy  'conspicuous  in  a  group  of 
stove  plants  arranged  with  Pahns  and  others  of  similar  elegant 
fasAnt.  The  leaves  are  variable  in  forao,  eene  bsong  deepiy  old; 
and  others  vei^  d^htly  or  almost  trilobate  ;  they  are  large,  of  a 
reddish  crimson  hne,  whi<^  is  partienlarly  rich  when  seen  in  bright 
sunlight,  a  purple  tinge  being  also  observable.  It  is  one  Of  Ibr.  Wk 
Bull's  numerous  intxoductlons ;  is  a  native  of  the  Soeiety  Islandst 
and  was  sent  ont  from  the  CSielBea  nursery  mboat  fi^re  ysainenioe. 

'—  Mb.  Alsxandbb  Macbwhie  has  by  request  r^»erted  to 
file  lapping  Forest  Committee  of  the  Corporation  on  his  snggeStioB 
that  a  School  of  Fobestbt  should  be  established  in  coimection 
wMi  the  Bppi&g  Forest,  fbrwhioh  he  enys  Uiere  an-a  ecmbtma- 
tion  of  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  Forest,  aU  of  which, 
it  appears,  tend  to  uidieatea  hope  of  anooess.  These  aie  aboot 
six  thousand  acres  of  land,  the  improvement  and  {^[anting  of 
which  would  form  the  best  possible  groundwork  lor  the  practical 
training  of  the  foresters  in  the  future.  At  the  present  time  few 
of  the  woodlands  and  forests  belonging  to  the  English  aristocracy 
are  managed  with  either  economy  or  skill,  which  would  be  no 
loBger  the  case  if  such  a  school  as  is  now  suggested  were  in 
existence  in  England.  There  is  at  present  -an  adrertieement  by 
the  Indian  Office  for  the  selection  of  Ave  young  men,  "if  as  many 
an  found  qvalifled,"  to  be  trainod  in  Fraaoe  ior  the  Indian 
Forest  service.  Instead  of  the  present  system  of  educating 
Indian  foreaters  Mr.  Maokenaie  •suggests  that  namMdates  be 
selected  from  ihe  middle  classes,  the  sons  df  farmers,  fogestuie, 
and  such  practical  men;  they  should  have  received  a  fair  educa- 
tion and  pesaoss  a  little  psactioal  knowledge  of  soils,  tiees^  and 
botany ;  their  training  at  the  Sdiool  of  Forestry  fAiorild  include 
practical  fovestry,  mathematics,  oigiaeering,  -and  Architecture 
to  a  limited  extent,  surveying,  levelling,  aind  laadHneasufing, 
book-keeping  and  geology,  also  they  should  havej  facilities  for 
aequiring  at  their  optieii  Latin,  Frendi,  and  Qerman.  Theoomse 
of  study  should  extend  over  four  years,  the  first  two  to  be  spent  at 
Bpping  Forest,  the  third  year  on  the  New  Forest,  and  the  fourth 
year  at  Windsor,  wliere  may  be  seen  the  full  develepmenttif  the 
principles  commenced  by  the  student  at  Epping.  Mr.  Bfockenzie 
urges  the  Committee  to  aecue  the  powerful  inflaenoe  of  the 
Corporation  in  inducing  the  Ckrr^nment  to  assist  in  Khe  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  institution.  The  example  has  been  set  by 
America,  whose  a  Bill  has  besft  intoodueed  to  the  Senate:£or  the 
establishment  of  such  a  school,  entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  country ; 
the  wont  has  also  been  feoc^jaiaed  and  snpplied  by  most  of  the 
States  on^iO'Continent.^CVfsr  j^Vms.) 

BOYAL  fiOBTIOIILTUBAL  fiO£lIifiTY. 

Dsqbkbsb  14th. 

Tbs  concluding  meetiz^  of  the  year  was  well  attended,  And  a  very 
good  display  of  vegetahles,  fcuit,  And  pUnts  was  piendGicL 


Fbuit  CoMconnL-THenry  Webb,  Ssq^  m  the  chMr.   Mr.  Sage, 
The  QABdsas,  Ashxidge,  .aaat  ^pemBums  of  Hk  laki  hnrfiag  Qiipas 


Oros  Oolman  and  Alicante  reiy  finely  grown.  The  Alicante  was  very 
well  flaroured,  and  was  pat  in  comparison  with  Alnwick  Seedling 
f^rown  by  Mr.  Wildsmith  at  Heckfiefd.  The  latter  was  thoroughly 
ripened  and  somewhat  shrirelled,  of  excellent  flayonr,  and  with  more 
flaronr  than  Alicante,  and  both  were  superior  to  Gros  Colman.  The 
Gros  Colman  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bage  were  beautifully  grown  and 
unusually  thin-skinned.  Mr.  WoodSridge  of  8yon  House  Gar^ns 
exhibited  a  dish  of  Lady  Downe's,  of  good  flavour  but  not  quite  ripe. 
A  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  each  of  those  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Allan,  The  Gkurdens,  Gunton  Park,  sent  two  bunches  of  a  seed- 
ling Grape  raised  by  Mr.  Speed  of  Ghatsworth.  It  is  a  long  tapering 
bunch  like  Madreeneld  Court,  and  the  berries  are  long  oyal  like  that 
variety.  The  skin  is  reddish  black,  and  would  i>robably  be  quite 
black  if  ^wn  in  heat.  The  flavour  was  not  of  high  merit,  and  it 
was  considered  not  superior  to  others  in  cultivation.  It  was  thought 
that  the  flavour  might  be  improved  if  grown  in  heat.  Mr.  Miles,  The 
Gardens,  Wycombe  Abbey,  exhibited  two  fruits  of  the  Pine  Ai>ple 
Lord  Cann|fton,  which  had  been  certificated  on  a  former  occasion. 
Messrs.  Yeitch  k  Sons  of  Chelsea  exhibited  fruit  of  Diospyros  Kaki 
var.  Schi-Tse  grown  in  the  south  of  France.  The  fruit  is  the  size  of 
an  Orange  and  of  a  rich  golden  colour.  It  is  filled  with  a  sweet, 
agreeable,  gelatinous  pulp  resembling  a  preserve.  A  letter  of  thanks 
was  awarded.  Mr.  w.  farren,  gardener.  How  House.  Cambridge, 
sent  a  seedling  Apple  called  Cantab,  which  was  not  of  nigh  quality. 
Messrs.  James  Dickson  A  Son,  Chester,  sent  a  seedling  Apple,  which 
was  too  far  gone  to  enable  the  Committee  to  form  an  opinion  of  it. 
Mr.  Jacques,  gardener  at  Davenham  Bank,  Great  Malvern,  sent  a 
seedling  raised  ftom  an  American  Apple,  but  it  was  not  possessed  of 
any  great  merit. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  The  Gardens,  Burghley,  sent  fruit  of  a  seedling  Cucum- 
ber called  Montrose  Seedling,  a  very  pretty  variety,  handsomely 
shaped  and  not  too  large.  It  is  a  cross  between  Byon  House  and 
Kenyon's  Freebearer,  and  said  to  be  a  free  bearer  and  excellent  for 
winter  use.  The  Committee  wished  to  see  it  again  in' February  or 
March.  Mr.  W.  Hinds,  The  Gktrdens,  Canford  lumor,  Dorset,  sent  a 
fine  dish  of  Tomato  Trophy,  to  whicn  a  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded. 

Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  Waddon  House,  Croydon,  exhibited  two  very 
large  and  handsome  Citrons  grown  on  a  tree  against  a  back  wall  of 
an  mtermediate  house.  .  The  two  fruits  weighed  6^  lbs.,  and  the  large 
one  4|  lbs.,  and  a  cultural  commendation  was  awajrded  to  them.  We, 
Crowley  also  exhibited  marmalade  made  from  the  fruit,  which  was 
highly  appreciated;  also  some  of  the  small  fruit  preserved  whole, 
wmch  formed  an  excellent  preserve. 

L.  A.  Eillick.  Esq.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Langley,  Maidstone,  exhibited 
a  handsome  collection  of  Apples  representing  a  hundred  varieties,  for 
which  a  silver-gilt  medal  was  recommended. 

Floral  Committbb. — ^Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  Cyclamens  were 
well  shown  at  this  meeting.  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  A  Sons.  Chelsea,  con- 
tributed a  group  of  Orchids  and  other  plants  of  considerable  beauty 
and  interest ;  that  constituted  the  great  feature  of  the  meeting,  as  it 
included  several  handsome  rarities  and  novelties.  The  chiming 
little  yellow-flowered  Oncidium  cheirophomm  was  in  good  form  with 
eight  panicles  of  flowers.  Oncidium  Forbesii  had  two  fine  panicles  of  its 
large  pale  chocolate-coloured  flowers  with  an  irregpdar  yellow  margin. 
The  hybrid  Chysis  Chelsoni,  acrossbetween  C.  bractescens  and  C.  aurea. 
had  a  spike  of  compact  dnnamon-tinted  flowers,  the  upper  portion  oi 
the  sepals  and  petsus  being  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  the  labellum  barred 
inside  with  crimson.  The  chaste  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  had  one  pure 
white  flower  of  great  size.  Barkena  Lindleyana  was  v^  attractive 
with  three  good  spikes  of  its  bright  rosy  purple  flowers.  The  peculiar 
Mormodee  Wendlandii  had  a  long  spike  of  pale  yellow  flowers,  of 
which  the  labellum  was  remarkable  for  its  strange  form.  Odonto- 
glotsum  Andersonianumj  O.  Boezlii,  O.  gloriosum,  Trichopilia  ros- 
trati^  the  beautiful  hybrid  Cattleya  MarstersoniflB,  and  several  other 
Orchids  were  especially  notable.  Acanthophippium  Curtisi,  an  ex- 
tremely rare  Orchid  with  rosy  flowers,  deserves  notice,  tojgether 
with  Cypripedium  tesselatum,  an  attractive  hybrid  between  C.  bar- 
batum  and  C.  conoolor,  may  also  be  included.  Several  otiier  plants, 
for  which  first-class  certificates  were  awarded,  are  described  in 
another  portion  of  the  report.  A  very  fine  bank  of  Cydamens  was 
also  staged,  the  plants  being  in  excellent  condition,  the  flowers 
numerous  and  large.  For  the  Orchids  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded, 
and  a  cultural  commendation  for  the  Cyclamens. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Ealinp;  Dean  Kursery,  had  a  remarkably  handsome 
collection  of  Cyclamens  in  most  vigorous  h^th,  with  a  great  abun- 
dance of  large  flowers.  The  white  flowers  were  particularly  mace 
and  of  fine  substance.  A  double  white  variety  was  shown,  in  wnich 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla  were  increased  in  number,  seemingly  by  the 
addition  of  another  whorL  The  rerj  large-fiowei^  picturatum  and 
an  admirable  red  variety  were  exhibits  in  similarly  satisfactoir 
condition.  A  cultural  commendation  was  freely  aocOTded  for  this 
exhibit  Mr.  J.  Wiggins^  gardener  to  H.  little,  Esq.,  Hillingdon 
Place,  Uxbridge,  sent  specimens  of  Sutton's  Ruby  King  and  Willmms' 
Coodnea  Primulas,  with  two  seedlings  named  respectivelv  Crimson 
Gem  and  Purple  Gem,  both  very  striking  in  colour  and  with  flowers 
of  good  size.  In  habit  they  resembled  fiuby  King.  A  specimen  of 
Oxalis  OrtnesU  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Green,  i^ener  to  Sir  G. 
Macleay.  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley.  It  is  a  peculiar  species 
with  dull  green  trifoliate  leaves,  each  leaflet  being  deeply  cut  at 
the  apex  and  purple  on  the  under  surface.     The  lowers  are  pale 


yellow,  and  are  borne  on  a  divided  spike  at  the  extremity  of  a 
long  peduncle.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Green  for  the 
plant.  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Swanley.  had  stands  of  Zonal  Pelargonium 
and  Salvia  blooms  in  their  customary  excellent  condition.  Salvia 
Betheli  was  especially  fine.  The  Pelargoniums  Beauts  de  Lyon 
and  the  white  variety  "  Pve  Got  It/'  were  noteworthy.  A  group  of 
Primulas  was  also  exhibited,  including  several  new  varieties  of  great 
excellence.  Swanley  Bed  was  particularly  brilliant;  another  of  a 
deep  salmon  tint,  and  several  lignter-coloured  varieties  were  distinet 
and  pretty.  Bobert  White,  Eisq.,  Old  Eoad,  Lee,  sent  a  Primula 
named  Pentland.  It  was  of  moderately  good  habit,  and  had  larse 
crimson  flowers.  Mr.  W.  Pratt,  gardener  to  Viscount  Hill,  Hawk- 
stone,  Shrewsbury,  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  some  Poinsettia 
heads  and  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  the  former  being  especially  good. 
Mr.  E.  Hillier,  nurseryman,  Winchester,  e^chibited  good  specimens  of 
his  attractive  double  Primula  Annie  Hillier.  The  plants  were  very 
dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  the  flowers  being  of  good  form,  very 
full,  white  suffused  with  pink,  and  slightly  ninged.  The  flowers 
were  also  very  freely  produced. 

Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  The  GUirdens,  Orsett  Hall,  Bomford,  sent 
specimens  of  his  Begonia  semperflorens  grandifiora,  which  were  in 
remarkably  good  condition,  healthy,  and  fiowering  profusely.  Messrs. 
Smith  A  Larke,  Ashford  and  Kensington,  were  accorded  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  a  coUectic 
also 


varymgin  neigb 

nnusuM  size,  but  the  bracts  were  very  highly  coloured.  A  few 
wreaths  of  dried  flowers  were  also  sent.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  ac- 
corded to  Mr.  W.  Allan,  ^rdener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  PariL  Nor- 
wich, for  fine  growths  of  Lapageria  rosea  about  a  yard  lone,  and  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  fiowers  ^ch.  Mr.  Allan  also  sent  some  iteapolitan 
Violets  of  unusual  size  that  attracted  much  attention.  Votes  of 
thanks  were  also  accorded  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  for  cut 
blooms  of  Orchids,  and  Mr.  Boiler  for  a  group  of  succulent  plants. 
From  the  Society's  (hardens  a  large  numb^  of  handsome  plants  was 
brought,  including  Begonias,  Primulas,  Ericas,  Mignonette,  Abutilons, 
Pelargoniums,  Pomsettiu,  and  Hellebores.  The  latter  were  magnifi- 
cent, the  variety  being  Helleborus  niger  maximus,  which  has  large 
white  flowers  that  contrast  finely  with  the  deep  green  leaves.  The 
plants  were  in  baskets,  in  which  they  had  been  placed  when  lifted 
about  a  month  ago,  and  arranged  under  glass. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants : — 

Jatminum  graciUimum  (Veitch). — A  remarkably  handsome  plant  of 
free  growth,  with  long  slender  branches  bearing  large  terminal  and 
axillary  heads  of  pure  white  flowers.  The  individual  flowen  are 
an  inch  in  diameter,  with  seven  to  nine  narrow  lobes.  The  frananoe 
is  veiy  powerful,  and  to  some  persons  very  agreeable.  The  leaves 
are  rather  small,  ellif^ical,  and  bri^M  green  in  colour.  The  plant  is 
altogether  a  great  ac(^niBition,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  J.  pubesoens, 
under  which  name  it  was  exhibited  on  the  authority  of  the  Kew 
oflicials;  but  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  upon  subsequent  examination,  haa 
determined  that  it  may  be  distinguished  from  that  species  by  the 
number  of  the  corolla  lobes  and  the  gracefulness  of  the  habit,  which 
character  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  name  gijen  above.  It  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  plants  introduced  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  when 
travelling  in  the  tropics  for  the  Chelsea  firm.  This  plant  is  certain 
to  become  highly  popular. 

CroUmHawheri  (Veitch).— A  handsome  form,  with  lanceolate  leaves 
6  to  8  inches  long  and  1  to  1^  inch  broad,  clear  pale  yellow  in  the 
centre,  with  a  bright  gceen  apex  and  a  narrow  bonier  extending  half 
way  to  the  base.  The  habit  is  dwarf  and  compact,  and  the  variety  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct  in  cultivation. 

Ornton  Cronttadtii  (Veitch).— Another  very  distinct  and  pretty 
Croton,  with  narrow  pendulous  spirally  twisted  leaves,  very  deep 
bright  yellow  near  the  oase,  and  becoming  dark  green,  with  streaks 
of  crimBon  towards  the  tip.  The  pendulous  character  of  the  foliage 
and  the  bright  colours  render  the  phmt  very  attractive. 

OdotUoglointm  aneq}i  (Veitch).— A  distinct  and  handsome  Orchid, 
with  a  long  spike  bearing  about  four  flowers  on  long  stout  peduncles. 
The  sepals  are  narrow,  of  a  reddish  chocolate  colour,  the  petals  being 
a  pale  greenish  tint,  spotted  and  barred  with  chocolate. 

OdofUoglotttan  bianattm  (Veitch). — ^A  dwarf  and  pretty  Orchid,  with 
spikes  of  nine  or  ten  small  flowers,  cream-coloured,  spotted  with 
Inight  chocolate.  The  labellum  is  somewhat  shaped  like  an  arrow- 
head^ white  and  spotted  with  purple.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  acute 
and  mcurved. 

Momwdei  Wendhndii  (Veitch).— A  peculiar  Orchid,  with  a  spike 
about  2  or  8  feet  long,  bearing  several  large  pale  yellow  flowen  near 
the  summit.  The  structure  of  the  flowerls  very  remarkable,  the  lip 
being  especially  peculiar,  and  aptly  described  by  the  Bev.  G.  Henslow 
as  resembliujip  a  **  cocked  hat." 

Primula  itnetuii  BwanUy  Bed  (Cannell). — ^A  useful  variety  of  com- 

Sact  habit,  and  good  truss  of  large  fimbriated  intensely  rich  crimson 
owera.    The  yellow  eye  is  very  marked,  and  serves  to  relieve  the 
brilliant  colour  of  the  limb. 

Primula  iinensit  Pwple  Gem  (Little).»-A  variety  of  dwarf  habit  in 
the  way  of  Ruby  King.  The  trusses  are  large,  low  in  the  foliage, 
and  of  a  fine  purplish  crimson  colour. 

Primula  tinetuii  Annie  Billier  (Hillier). — A  double  variety  resem- 
bling some  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  strain  in  general  habit.    Flowers  laige^ 


ttrj  fnl],  ot  good  form,  sUghtlr  frin^ :  white  anSiwed  with  pink. 
The  tnuTCB  ara  of  good  liie  Mud  rai;  frMl;  prodaced. 

fioiurTirio  CoitumaK.—GalU  m  QKtrau  pttmbxcceifera.—lAise 
gallB  were  exhibited  hj  Mr.  Hcldchlan  [Tom  Foitngal. 

CkTyiaatlitmum  Sport. — Dr.  Uut«n  exhibited  a  flower  of  which  one 
half  was  pale  pink,  and  known  at  Urs.  Dixon  ;  the  othei  half  woe 
yellow,  and  called  Hri.  Bundle.  He  alao  exhibited  a  drawing  of 
■  proliferona  epermaaoce  from  Dr.  Huller  of  Anatialia. — [We  print 
thiB  paragraph  as  we  receired  it ;  but  there  ie  eridentJ;  a  mistake  on 
the  part  of  someone,  for  Mrs.  DixoQ  Chrysanthemnm  u  yellow  and 
Hn.  George  Bundle  white,] 

Ur.  W.  O.  Smith  exhibited  epecimeiu  ot  Tine  leaves  attacked  by 
FeroDospora  riticolor,  which  appean  to  be  lapidlf  incieaaiiig  in  Bpain 
and  the  tonth  ot  France. 

Cidturt  of  Ooffa  at  Styt 

Paokle  upon  the  cnltnre _,__. 

described  the  different  methods  of  cultivatioi 


of  tlie  flowers  of  which  genns  haa  been  deacrlbed  by  Hr. 

Duwin  ("  PertiliMtion  of  Orehida,"  p.  M9),  and  of  which  the  lecturer 
gaTe  details.  Poinaettiaa,  Enphorbu  jacqainifeRora,  and  the  Straur- 
becry  Cape  ETerlaating  furnished  good  examples  of  the  power  of  bracta 
to  asinm*  tbe  attraettfe  fonctioni  ot  and  often  strongly  mimic  trae 
oorollaa.  This  waa  also  the  case  with  Darwinia  tnlipiten,  ipeciee  of 
Comus,  Ac,  in  which  it  wonld  be  difflcnlt,  withont  examination,  not 
to  suppose  the  inflonscencea  were  tme  flowere.  Primnlas  also  illns- 
tinted  a  ■imllar  chaii^  only  in  the  calyx,  which  sometimes  became 
pcttloid,  as  in  hoee-m-boee  Tarietiee.  This  is  sometimes  mimicked 
by  an  extra  corolla  called  a  "  catacorolla,"  the  calyx  remaining 
normal ;  or  the  calyx  may  retrograde  and  assume  a  toliaoeons  aspect, 
when  snch  a  moDstroelty  is  called  "  Jaek-in-the^reen."  Tha"heu- 
roetyled  "  and  "  homoatyled  "  oonditions  of  Primnlas  wen  allnded  to 
in  oonnection  with  processes  of  tertilisatioD,  in  which  the  pollen  from 
the  "  thrdm.eyed "  or  shQrt.Btyled  form  should  be_conveyed  to  the 
stigroa  ot  tbe  "pin-eyed"  or  loog*t 

the  etamens  and  pistil  were  of  equal „__,  .._     ... 

self-fertilising,  a  condition  apparently  not  nnbeqnently  obtained  in 
the  cnltiTated  forms  of  P.  sinensis,  and  which  is  normally  the  case 
in  certain  other  species. 

BPBCUL  FBIZBS  FOH  VEOETASLES. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  A  Co.,  High  Holbom,  offered  six  prises  for 

collections  ot  TegetoWes,  there  being  n-  '*-■ ' '■-"'- 


Yit.  IQO.— FUB 


Twelve  dishea  were  stipulated  tor,  to  be  composed  as  follows  :— 
Twelve  Onions,  three  sticks  of  Celery,  twelve  Carrote,  six  Leeks, 
twelve  Tumipe,  fifty  Brussels  SproQte,  twelve  Tomatoes,  threa  Red 
Beet,  three  CanMowere,  twelve  kidney  Potatoes,  twelve  Parsnips, 
and  twelve  round  Potatoes.  The  prizes  were  reapeetively  £6,  £8, 
£1  lOi.,  £l,ia(.,atid7t.6il.  Hr.J.lUlet,  ntdener  toLord  Carington, 
Wycombe  Abb^,  Books,  obtained  the  duef  prise  with  a  handsome 
coueotion  including  clean,  even,  and  welli^rown  examplea  of  the 
following  varieties ; — CWentMi  tieeka,  Stamtordian  Tonutoca,  very 
even  ;  Carter's  Perfection  Beet,  Autumn  Oiant  Cautiflowen,  Carter's 
Schoolmaster  and  Improved  Uagnum  Bonum  Potatoci,  Carter's  Per- 
fection BruBsals  BprouU,  Carter*  Malteae  Parsnip  Carter's  Naseby 
Uammoth  Onions,  Carter's  Jersey  Lily  Turnip,  Long  Bed  Surrey 
Carrot,  and  Leicester  Bed  Celery.  The  MCOndTprixewasawarded  to 
Hr.  Phillipa,  gardener  to  Capt  Jackson,  The  Deodars,  ICeopbam,  Kent, 
who  staged  a  very  creditable  collection.  His  Huseelbnrgh  Leeks. 
Carter's  Perfection  Bmisela  Bpronta,  Nasehy  Uammoth  Onion,  and 
Aatnmn  Oiant  Caolifiower,  and  Carter's  Incomparable  Orimson  Celerv 
were  partlcnlarly  fine.  Ur.  W.  Iggulden,  The  Qardens,  Orsett  Hall. 
Bomford,  followed  very  closely  with  neat  examples  of  the  prindpal 
varieties.  Mr.  Anstin,  The  Qaidens,  Ashten  Court,  Bristol,  wae 
fourth.  Ur.  J.  Boberls,  The  Gardens,  Qtmnersbary  Park,  Acton,  was 
fifth  ;  and  Hr.  J.  Hains,  gardener  to  Earl  ot  Badnor,  Coluhill  Hoaae, 
Elgbworth,  Berks,  wm  sixth.    There  were  nine  exhibitors,  and  all 


tbe  collections  were  of  good  quali^.  Ueaara.  Carter  eibibited  a 
large  number  of  Potatoes,  oompriiing  aboat  sixty-six  varieties,  and 
examples  of  Scotoh  Champion,  Bnowflake,  and  Wormleif^ton's  Seed- 
ling, together  with  examples  of  Beading,  Kuneham  Park,  Bedfotdthire 
Champior  — ' 


a,  and  Banbury  Onions. 


PEAE  FERTILITY. 

This  is  one  of  Hr.  Biven'  Medliogs.  As  iU  natne  implies,  the 
tree  is  very  productive,  and  it  is  ihODKht  the  variety  wiU  become 
serviceabie  as  a.  market  Pear.  Tbe  fotlowiDg  Hgaie  and  descrip- 
tion SK  taken  from  the  "Qardenen'  Tear-Book"  Uuit  is  now 
being  publiilied : — 

"  This  is  a  very  bandaomfl,  %  vtsrj  beantif dI  ,  and  a  -nxj  ex- 
cellent Pear.  It  ii  even  and  refpilar  in  shape,  obovate,  and  ter- 
minating alanptly  towards  the  eye,  near  which  it  baa  a  saddeoly 
contracted  waut.  Skin  entirely  covered  with  a  bright  cinnamon 
coat  of  nseet,  which  has  an  orange  tinge  on  tbe  side  exposed  to 
tbe  sun.  Eye  open,  with  short  incurved  segments,  and  set  even 
with  the  surface.  BtAlk  thiee-qnarten  of  an  inch  long,  stout,  and 
inaerted  oUiquely  to  the  axis  of  the  fruit  without  depieesion. 
Fleth  hiU  melting  or  crackling,  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  with  a 


K  very  ezcelleat  Pear,  wttb  a  lieli  uid  refresllinj  JqIa^i  wliich 
gai7,  aciduloos,  uid  clean  on  Uie  palate." 


ODBBBST  TOPICS. 
Savdust  fob  PB07Aai.TiKG.^Tl  was  much  pleased  in  reading 
Mr.  D.  ThoDiEoa'B  notes  on  this  subject  at  page  600.  Sawdust 
ia  a  cheap,  plentila],  and  easil;  peocuied  material  in  town  and 
conntrr,  and  fet  tbase  KM<ms  tlie  intoTuation  leapectiag  it  is 
Tsloable  and  aoMptaUc  H«k  outleada  of  it  are  bunMd  ereiy 
month,  hut  aftar  this  I  Bfaall  t>7  aome  of  it  for  pcopagating. 
Peihapg  some  oUwn  baaide*  iB^Mlf  nu^,  hawersT,  b«  wonderiDE 
how  theyooDg  roots  get  on  when  th^  are  shifted  out  of  the  saw- 
doit  into  the  loam.  I  hare  rooted  cuttings  in  sand  and  cocoa- 
aat  fibre  refose,  and  tbe  niois  formed  were  both  numerous  and 
long,  but  it  always  took  such  roots  ranch  longer  to  obtain  proper 
bold  o(  tbe  soil  when  potted  than  those  in  loam,  leaf  soil,  and 
sand.  Perhaps  Ur.  Tbomson  would  kindly  say  if  that  is  the  case 
with  saivduEt,  if  the  dast  is  shaken  quite  awav  from  the  roots 
before  potting,  and  tbe  best  way  to  perform  tne  last  operation 
without  check  f 

Qrapes  Without  Fibe  Beat.— I  think  this  may  now  be 
considered  an  annual  suhject  (or  Qrapegrowers  to  write  about, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  Ibis  may  cause  many  to  eiperiment  for 
tliemselTes  on  tbe  matter.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  growers  would 
use  less  Gre  tieat  in  their  Tineries  during  Jane,  Jnlj,  August,  and 
September  than  they  are  in  the  habit  o(  doing,  they  would  be 
well  pleased  with  Ibe  results.  These  are  tbe  months  when  tbe 
majority  of  Vines  are  m  full  growth  ;  bat  keeping  the  Grapes 
afterward?  is  a  diScient  thing,  altbongh  Mr.  S.  Castle  (page  199} 
makes  this  his  chief  objection  to  growing  Qrapes  witboat  fite  beat. 
It  is  astonishing  bow  well  all  Qrapes  and  Vines  succeed  during 
the  four  months  named  without  Hoy  Gre  heat ;  but  everyone  who 
has  had  experience  in  keeping  Grapes  in  NoTembcr,  Decemljer, 
and  onwards  must  know  that  frost  and  damp  cannot  be  kept 
away  without  beat  of  some  kind.  For  this  reason  no  good  glass 
house  should  be  erected  without  the  means  of  heatiog  it,  nrtiGcial 
heat  only  to  be  employed  in  cases  of  necessity,  which  will  certainly 
not  be  through  the  brat  months  ol  tbe  year. 

Gabden  ItEPtTSE. — Mr.  Igguiden  bos  named  many  ways  tt 
employing  this  with  advantage,  but  he  has  omitted  the  most 
important  at  this  season— that  is.  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  fruit 
tree  and  evergreen  bush  prunings,  now  so  plentiful.  II  Mr. 
Igguiden  and  others  would  make  these  into  heaps  and  cover 
them  witb  old  turf  pariiigs,  weeds,  and  sweepings,  and  then  light 
a  Gre  in  tbe  centre  of  the  heap,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
wait  for  a  year  or  more,  as  the  burning  at  once  converts  them 
into  better  manure  for  all  purposes  than  would  be  the  case  in  any 
other  way. 

Bbubsels  Spbovts. — "To  produce  the  best  of  Sprouts,  ought 
tie  crown  o(  the  plant  to  be  cut  ont  or  not  t "  aake  ■'  G,  O.  8"  on 

eagc  603.  It  may  be  bricHy  stated  that  if  the  most  is  desired  to 
e  made  o[  Sprouts  never  take  the  points  out.  If  the  crown  is 
cnt  before  the  plants  are  fully  grown  it  stops  their  growth  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  if  the  same  is  done  when  full-grown  it 
will  cause  the  side  sproutA  to  start  earlier  into  growth  and  Bower 
in  spring  than  they  vronld  otherwise  do.  I  have  never  seen  any 
advantage  follow  taking  the  crown  oS  before  all  the  side  spronts 
were  gathered. 

Melons  ani)  Bottom  Heat. — I  know  it  will  occur  to  some  of 
yonr  readeni  in  reading  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Crump  (page  609)  that 
his  experience  with  bottom  beat  for  Melons  falls  ■bort  of  theirs. 
He  does  not  believe  the  cold.frame  treatment  snttohle  for  pro- 
ducing good  Melons,  because  ha  says  be  has  never  met  with  an 
example  worthy  of  the  name  grown  under  such  conditions.  This 
is  not  very  encouraging  to  tbe  thonsands  who  have  no  other  means 
of  growing  Melons  than  in  frames.  But  that  good  Melons,  both 
in  sine  and  flavour,  may  be  grown  in  such  frames  I  have  had  many 
proofs.  I  knawofnooneequalloMr.  Pettigrewof  Cardiff  in  Melon 
culture.  His  crops  are  annually  very  fine,  and  dozens  of  bis  best 
fruits  are  grown  in  frames  without  top  or  bottom  bent  artiSciolly 
aSorded.  My  practice  agrees  with  this,  as  I  have  been  awarded 
prises  at  some  of  the  best  metropolitan  fruit  shows  so  late  in  tbe 
season  m  the  last  day  in  September  for  Melons  cat  ont  of  a  two- 
light  frame  where  they  had  no  srtjGcisl  heat  for  two  months 
previonsly. 
Trappihq  BDLLmcBBS.— Tbe  destructiveness  of  these  birds 


they  are  dreaded  in  frnit  gardens,  and  tbe  sng^setiDn  refected  lo      buds 


KFTCTTKir  OAnDSir. 

WHEni  Peas  have  not  Iwen  sown  outside  prepatatiooahDuld  now  be 
made  for  sowing  nadar  glass  eidiar  in  cold  jdta,  a  late  P«b^  howe, 
or  orefaard  haose.  The  old-fashioned  honeafaoe  draining  tilca 
8  inches  in  diameter,  or  woodan  troughs  3  or  1  iache*  in  diameter  and 
dejitb,  may  be  emplojed,  bat  whwe  tnrvea  oae  be  obtaiaed  thsae  est 
abont  B  inches  thick  aod  divided  into  strips  1  inohea  wide  are  beat 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  strips  of  tnrf  should  have  a  groove 
cut  down  the  centre  half  tlieir  width  and  depth  on  the  root  side,  the 
seed  being  sown  and  covered  with  flue  aoiL  Attar  the  young  plants 
have  made  soma  growth  they  must  have  light  airy  positions  and  be 
treated  so  as  to  insure  sturdy  growth,  and  when  4  to  6  inches  high 
they  should  be  planted  in  drills  outdoors  in  a  warm  situation.  If 
intended  to  be  planted  at  the  foot  of  south  walls  such  varieties  as 
Little  Oem,  Blue  Peter,  Esriy  Premium  Gem,  and  Unique  should  be 
chosen,  whilst  for  tbe  border  such  as  William  J.,  First  and  Best,  and 
last-named  being  a  week  in  advance  of  the  otheis  in 
lUg  baadng.  A  sowing  of  Broad  Tlnann  for  early  crop  may 
now  be  made  ia  turves ;  the  variety  Beck's  Oem  is  a  good  one, 
and  may  be  planted  at  the  base  of  walla  for  a  very  early  crop.  IF 
required  for  ezhBiition  Seville  Longpod  or  Carter's  Leviathan  may  be 
treated  similarly,  but  will  not  be  suitable  for  transferring  to  a  poaition 
near  walls  fronita  greater  height. 

If  the  weather  be  open  nuke  a  sovring  of  Peas  outside  to  supplement 
those  sown  in  Hovember,  affording  a  sheltered  position  and  light 
riiidi  soil.  The  dwarf  varieties  already  alluded  to  an  suitable  tor 
sowing  at  the  Ijaie  of  walls,  and  with  care  will  yield  very  acceptable 
dishes  of  Peas  some  days  in  advance  of  those  which  are  more  ex- 
posed. Early  Peoi  mint  be  carefully  protected  from  birds.  Dust  the 
plants  while  damp  with  lime  or  soot,  snd  place  sticks  to  them  )  small 
twigsof  Spnicc,  or  the  leafy  twigs  of  young  Beech  and  Hornbeam, 
are  loitable.  A  sowing  at  Broad  Beans  should  also  be  made  ontside. 
Seep  Ibe  ground  abont  crops  of  Cabbages,  Lettnces,  Onions,  and 
Spinaoh  tree  from  weeds, stirring  It  accasionally,and  rendering  plants 
firm  that  have  been  disturbed  by  frost,  romDviog  all  decayed  leave*, 
and  filling  any  blanks  with  plants  from  the  raserve  beds.  Bpinach 
■hoold  be  gathered  carefully,  picking  the  ^oll-siied  leaves  only,  and 
allowing  the  plants  plenty  oE  room.  Lettuceaaodothercropa  sabject 
to  the  attacks  of  slugs  mast  be  dusted  OMaslonally  with  qaicklime. 

To  be  prepared  for  frost  it  is  adrisable  to  have  a  supply  of  Turnips, 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  and  Horseradish  in  store,  also  Seakale  for 
forcing.  A  complete  clearing  should  be  made  of  fallen  leaves,  and 
all  available  surfaces  be  turned  up ;  even  those  beneath  fmit  trees 
may  be  pointed  over  to  destroy  surface  weeds  and  to  produce  a  neat 
appearance.  AsparagMS  beds  should  receive  a  dressing  about  B  inches 
thiok  of  thoroughly  deoomposed  maonw,  whli^  •honld  be  oovwad 
with  a  similar  thli^Dess  of  soil  from  the  alleys. 

rinei.— When  the  buds  in  tbe  eady  vinery  are  swelling  the  roda 
should  be  examined,  especially  yotmg  Tines  ;  and  it  tira  upper  part  of 
terminals  are  taking  the  lead  they  mast  be  brought  daini  to  a  hori. 
aontal  position,  syringing  tbe  oanea  frequently  nnbl  tbe  lower  fanda 
have  started,  when  the  rods  should  be  secured  in  position.  Do  not 
distrud  hastily,  but  allow  the  breaks  lo  advsuce  until  the  bast  ahow 
of  fruit  can  be  diacemtd,  and  then  disbud  gntdoally.  TIm  «aliB 
foliage  will  eoMmage  root«etian.  Turn  tlie  tennsntiDg  materials 
over  frequently  and  add  fresh  from  the  reserve,  maintaining  the  heat 
at  about  80°.  The  night  tempeiatore  of  the  honsa  aboold  not  isaaod 
60°,  and  In  sevo*  Maather  it  may  laU  to  ee°.  YestUatea  litUaani7 
day,  tbe  temptratun  ranging  from  (0>  to  eV  artiSci^ly  when  tin 
growing,  inctaaaing  to  TCP  or  75°  with  ann  heat.    It  kIII  be 
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adrsntsgeotm  to  oorer  otitside  boiden  with  Itares  1  to  2  feet  in 
depth,  make  them  firm,  and  corer  with  Bhatters  to  throw  off  rain  and 
snow.  Th»  ewrlieal  Btarted  Yince  in  pote  will  require  dirtmdding, 
reBerving:tlio00  gniwtliB  with  the  most  promisdngbtmchee,  stopping 
two  jointB  beyond  the  bnnoh,  allowinff  more  if  them  ie  snfBcient 
space  for  the  exposnre  of  the  fbllage  to  t^e  light  The  latends  below 
the  bunches  may^be  nibbed  off,  bnt  thoee^fftmi  the  same  joint  as  well 
ar  tfaoeeaboro  su^-  be  idlowed  morr  ItfUtiide,  or  if  likely  to  crowd 
the  prino^  fbliage  stop  thenr  at  the  ^nrleat  The  tempenrtnre  by 
day^  should  be  66^  aitifioiaUy  and  70^  to  76P  with  son  hcait,  and  m 
mild  weather  it  mutt  not  eoeoeed  60*  at  night,  whilst  in  serere 
weather  »•  fSirw  dogieeo  lower  mi^  be  permitted.  If  the  pote  are 
surrounded  with  fermenting  materials  replenish  them  as  neceesaiy  to 
maintain  the  heat  about  the  pots  steadjfat  70*  to  75^.  Damp  the 
house  and  Yinet'  in  tho  memfing'  and-  eairly  afternoon,  and  if  the 
weather  neeeteifaitee  sha«p  firing  moisthre  mnst  be  distiibuted  ikbont 
the hoaee, bnt^not onttae  Yines^ about  9 Kw,  When  ike  flowero ore 
showing  7t)P  to  75?  wHt  be  reqniredyjiot  filling  below  65<^  at  night. 
Asriflt  the  eetUng'  by  lightly  poufaig^  a  oaiB^'«*hair  brush  oynr  the 
bunches.  AfEord  water  as  necessary,  alternating  with  liquid  manure. 
Have  snooeesion  houeee  and  Yines  that  aro  intended  to  be  started 
early  in  the  condngr  yoar  Ihoionghly  prepsred^  and  repeatedly  water 
inside  border  so  as  to  ha^o  thett  in  »  moist  condition.  If  the  in* 
temal  botdntrhaye  not  been^top^diiwsed-  lose' no  time  in  dding  so, 
remorinf  tho  loose-  ssriaos'soil)  and  apply  aidressing-of  turfy  Iomu 
with  a  sprinkling'  of  crushed  boneir.  Push  forward  the  pruning  of 
late  summer  and  aatumn  Yines  aB>  soon  as  the  leayes  have  fallen, 
cleanse  t^  honw,  and  give  tiie  roots  the  needful  attention  in  top- 
dressing.  If  this  wox^  is  likely  to  be  delayed  by  Grapes  still  hanging 
cut  and  bottle  them,  fbrnotiifaigris  of  such  impoitanoe  as  aAn^ing  a 
long  and  oompletoresty  whioh  is  often  yery  much  interf^d  with  by 
the  plants  arranged  inrlneries,  for  a  weIl*y*eo1^ted  house  is  neoes- 
sury  day  and  night  in  all  weather,  exoept  when  frost  prevails^ 
Plants  requiring  more  heat  should  be  excluded  from  Tineries. 

Figs,— Ho  hare  ripe  Figs  at  the  early  part  of  Hay  the  trees  should 
be  started  at  once.  Trees  in  pots  are  pref eiable  to  those  which  are 
pennanently  planted  out,  as  at  this  early  season  a  slight  warmth  at 
tho  roots  io  -v^ery  benefidiU,  proriding  it  be  regnlar  and  does  not 
exceed  70^  at  the  commencement,  as  more  than  this  is  calculated  to 
produce  growth  too  rapidly..  The  pots  should  be  plaoed  on  pedestals 
of  brickwork  of  the  loquisite  height,  and  the  bed  nmst  then  be  filled 
with  Oak  or  Beeoh  leaves  and  firmly  plaoed  together,  bringing  them 
np  aronnd'.tftie  pots,  tnking  care  that  the  best  about  the  pots  is  not 
aUowed  to  eaeeed  70^  or  75^  at  the  bass.  If  the  plants  are  small  the 
brick  pedestals  may  be  dispensed  with;  but  be  careful  not  to  plunge 
the  pots  deeply  in  the  bed  if  the  temperature  exoeeds  70^.  If  the 
soil  in  the  pots  has  become  dry  immerse  them  in  water  until  it 
is  well  moistoned.  Oommenoe  forcing  with  a  night  temperature  of  6^ 
and  56*^  in  the  daytime,  allowing  an  adranoe  of  6^  to  10^  more  from 
son  heat,  fieeptheaitmosphere  geoemlly  moist  by  damping  avoilable 
surfiioes  frequently,  and  syringe  the  trees  twice  a  day.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  trees  hare  a  position  where  they  will  be 
exposed  to  light.  The  house  in  whioh  the  trees  are  pteated  out  and 
intended  to  be  forced  next  monthfor  aflbr^g  ripe  Figs  early  in  June, 
must  now  be  attended  to  in  dressing  and  securing  them  to  the  trellis, 
Tsntflating  fteely  until  forcing  oommenoes,  except  during  frost. 

Cuctiffiierr.— The  winter  plants  are  showing  plenty  of  fruit,  and 
unless  theyare  eatra>stiong  fully  two^thirds  of  it  should  be  reourred,  as 
nothing  tends  so  much  to  weaken  them  as  allowing  too  firee  bearing 
in  the  early  stages.  Eemoye  all  male  blossoms  and  tendrils,  affording 
a  moderate  earthing  to  the  roots  of  prerlously  warmed  soil,  pressing 
it  down  xathsc  firmly.  Be  moderate  in  the  supplies  of  water  to  the 
reots-  fbr  the  present,  •  fair  supply  ^iHoe  a>  wedc  will  be  sulBoient. 
Plants  growing  in  tubs  or  boxes  wiE  require  it  more  frequently. 
Thin  out  the  grewth  as  neoesssay  to  admit  liglit)  and  eneonrage  fresh 
growth  in  the  aotumn.  Plant  so  as  to  maintain  a  continuous  supply, 
bnt  for  the  next'  six  weeto  be  carefhl  in  stopping.  £eep  the  glass 
clean  so  as  to  adicnit  all  the  light  possible.. 

pLAKT  HorsBa. 
iStoof^— SesAriortheifiootaof  pknts  is  not  so  mneh  adrocatsd  now 
as  it  was,  yet  it  still  has  its  adyocates,  for  many"  plants,  though  not 


absolutely  needing  bottxmi  heat,  are  benefited  by  it  at  some  stage  oV 
their  growth,  as  in  theoaseof  Buohaxto  amasonioa  and  othen  that 
have  been  repotted,  and  it  is  particularly  tahiable  for  plants  that 
produce  few  roots  or  lose  them<  at  Hie  most  orltlcel  stage  of  their' 
growth— namely,  when  adyanoed  for  flowering,  as-  is  often  the  case 
with  Poinsetfeias  and'  Bujiftioibias.  To  aeoelerate  the  flowering  of 
plants  at  particular  timer,  or  to  induce  growth  in  order  to  secure  a- 
tendency  to  earlier  flowering,  bottom  heat  isindispensable.  Iffo  other 
means  exist  of  produdng^-sergenial  ah  condition  of  the  atmosphere  as 
that  of  a  good  bed  of  fittmenting^  m«l»ials,  as  tan  or  Oak  leayes ;  a> 
bed  4  feet  in  depth  of  those  wiU  maiiiteuFa  good  heat  for  a  long  time, 
and  materially  assist  the  heating  power^  espeoiaUy  oa^  cold  nights. 
Where  hot-water  piper  exist  to  ftinii^>  bottom  beat  ooooa*nut  fibre 
refnseis  generally  emptOyed  as  the  plunging  medium,  and  ir  better 
than  sawdust  from  not  "bekag  bo  liable  to  foster  fungus.  The  heat) 
from  passing: tfaroui^  tUamoisturetladen  material  teode  tO' maaRtaia 
a  genial  atmosphere,  and,  thouj^  notequaUing  a  bed  of  fermenting 
materials  in  that  xeqiecty  is  noes- enduring  and  <deanly..  To  render 
aseistanoe  inttfaiffway  no  thne should  beloetin  preparing  the  material, 
Crying  the  house  a  thorough  cleaning,  well  wadiing  tte  woodwork 
and'  S^aas.  Where  meam  do  -not  eadst  of  affording  bottom  hsat,  sofi* 
oisnt  piping  shonld-be  avvBable  f  or  maintaining;  the  requiste  tempo* 
rature  without  constantly  hairing:  to  heat  them  highly,  as  nothing 
induces  such  an  nnsatlsf aotory  oonditlon  in  plaatsf.  Ha  emmmasy  Is 
so  fsise  as  little  piping,  whkdi  necessitates  hsupiug  the. water  in  tho 
idpes  near  boiling  point  whea  tiie  weather  is  at  all  seyere^ 

light  is  at  this  time  of  year  of  great  importance  to  plants,  and 
everything  diould  be  doneio  fayonr  its  admittance.  Roof  oUmben 
ore  usually  left  until  t&e  eariy  part  of  tin  year  before  thinning  and 
legnlatlng.the  growths; but *tf  it  waa  not  attended  to inantumn  all 
superfluous  growths  rtKrald  now  bo  remoyed.  Seme  ore,  howeyei^ 
now  in  great  beonty,  such  as  Iponnsa  HorsfeHim,  Bougainyillea 
glabra,  Manettia  bioolor,  1C«  miean^  several  Passlfloros,  psrttoularly 
P.  Madonna,  P.  calyoin^  and  P.ieennssina ;  tSiose  witii  othen  of  an 
eyergieeB  charaeter  ^onld  not  be  diBtnri>ed  in  sudi  manner  as  will 
interfere  with  their  fiowetiagi  Desldnous  oUmben  wiU  require  to  be 
dry  attfae  root,  but  not  so  mooh^so  as  to  cause  the  wood  to  shrirel ; 
and-  although  the  eyes^sroso  speclse  are  the  better  fbr  being  kept 
rather  dry,  it  must  not  beentbefy  withheld,  as  that  would  cause  the 
young  shoots  and  leoyesto  flag  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  plant. 
Many  stoye  jdants  flowering  at  tide  season  do  best  in  an  intermediate 
temperature,  lasting  much  Jonger  and  bearing  removal  for  deooretiye 
purposes  better  than  those  grown  in  a  higher  temperature.  Serico- 
graphis,  Bronthemums;  Gentropogons,  Tlqrnacanthus,  Bnphorbia 
jacqniniffiflore,  Begonias,  Gksneras  exoniensis;  seibrixm  and  splendens, 
and  the  attraotiye  BpiphylIaflD,4dl  do  well  in  a  temperature  of  65^ 
to  60®,  and  to  have  them  in  the  brightest  colour  the*  plants  must  be 
BO  plaoed  as  to  have  their  headanear  to  the  glass.  For  forwarding 
RiffhsHi^*  and  continoing:  Bouyardiao  in  flower  siasilar  conditions 
as^te  heat  and  light-  are  abselntely  neosssaryv 

When  the  leaves  have  all  fallen  a  thorough  cleaning  should' at 
once  be  commenced.  The  lawn  must  be  kept  free  from  wormcasts 
by  sweeping  and  rolling,  idso  similarly  attending  to  the  walks. 
Thin  out  and  tramiplant  trees  and  shrube  where  too  thick,  and  the 
dressing  of  the  borders  should  be  proceeded  with  ap  the  weather  and 
opportunity  offers.  Bed  and  borders  edged  with  Box  must-have  any 
gaps  filled  up,  and  where  the  edgings  have  beoome  too  large  they 
may  now  be  taJcen  up  and  re^d.  Box  does  not  succeed  in  all  soils, 
often  having  a  rusty  brown  coloui^  which  usually  arises,  except  in 
yery  sandy  soils,  from  a  deficiency  of  calcareous  matter ;  hence  in 
relaying  the  colour  may  be  improved  hy  working  in  a  good  quantity 
of  fine  choUc.    Where  Box  does  well  it  is  unsurpassed  as  an  edging 

plontL 

lAere  ia  always  great  liskin  digging  borders  of  hecbaeeoos  plants 
at  tfairseosoB,  unlaM  tho^position  of  all  plonte  and  belhosro  clearly 
indicated  by  stout  labe^  ;  and  although  a  peg-  in  the  case  of  bulbs 
and  such  plants  is  considered  suflldent,  yet  much  is  added  to  the 
interest  of  a  garden  by  having  them  properly  named.  The  borders 
should  now  have  a-  good  mulching,  of  half-decayed  manure,  eo  as-  to 
enrich  the  soil  andfOrmaevdCahle  pvoteeUen  ogidnet  the  severity  of 
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the  weather.  Christmas  Boses  are  greatly  appreciated  and  in  request 
for  cutting,  and  the  flowers  are  mach  finer  and  parer  in  colour  when 
covered  with  a  handglass,  which  where  forthcoming  should  be  placed 
over  the  plants  at  once.  Plants  of  doubtful  hardiness,  such  as  Bam- 
busas,  Pampas  Grass,  New  Zealand  Flax,  Chamserops  Fortune!,  and 
others  of  similar  character,  must  be  afforded  the  neceesarj  protection 
before  severe  weather ;  some  fresh  leaves  and  bracken  with  a  few 
Laurel  or  Spruce  branches  are  generally  effective.  Plants  against 
walls,  such  as  Ceanothuses  and  Magnolias,  may  be  protected  by  tack- 
ing a  double  mat  in  front  of  them  on  the  approach  of  severe  weather. 

FLAKT  HOUSES. 

(rrM»AotMe.— Admit  air  freely  whenever  tiie  temperature  exceeds 
46^,  and  employ  fixe  only  to  maintain  the  heat  at  about  40^  at  night 
in  severe  weather,  and  between  that  and  45^  in  the  daytime.  Where, 
however,  there  are  no  Heaths,  but  the  collection  is  composed  of  the 
freer-growing  hardwooded  as  well  as  softwooded  plants,  the  tem- 
perature may  be  kept  at  40°  to  45^  at  night,  and  45°  to  60?  in  the 
day  artificially.  Keep  a  strict  look-out  for  aphides  and  fumigate 
upon  their  first  appearance.  Heaths  cannot  be  kept  too  cool  if  frost 
is  excluded,  and  in  mild  weather  too  much  air  cannot  be  admitted. 
Lachenallas  should  have  positions  near  the  glass,  and  if  supplied 
with  weak  liquid  manure  they  will  grow  and  fiower  better.  Attend 
to  the  training  of  Tropceolum  Jarratti,  T.  tricolorum,  and  others  of 
that  section,  so  as  to  secure  the  even  covering  of  the  trellis,  and 
assign  them  light  airy  positions,  keeping  the  soil  moist.  Mignonette 
must  only  have  water  to  keep  the  plants  from  flagging,  and  should 
occupy  positions  where  they  will  receive  plenty  of  light  and  air 
when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Yallota  purpurea  will  be  advancing 
in  growth  and  must  not  lack  water.  Some  keep  this  plant  too  dry 
in  winter,  causing  the  destruction  of  the  old  foliage,  and  are  dis- 
appointed at  flowering  time.  Any  plants  requiring  larger  pots  may 
now  be  shifted,  and  if  increase  be  desired  they  may  be  divided,  pre- 
serving as  many  roots  to  each  portion  as  possible.  Do  not  remove 
the  ofEsets  as  is  often  done ;  they  will  not  interfere  with  tiie  larger 
bulbs,  soon  attaining  to  a  flowering  size,  and  pots  with  a  number  of 
flower  scapes  are  more  effective  than  those  with  single  plants.  The 
Yallota  succeeds  well  in  turfy  loam  and  requires  good  drainage,  as 
during  growth  the  watering  must  be  copious,  affording  a  light  posi- 
tion. Let  Cinerarias  advanced  for  flowering  be  assisted  with  weak 
liquid  manure,  also  Cyclamens  and  Primulas  whenever  water  is 
required,  giving  it  only  when  necessary,  and  then  thoroughly,  avoiding 
as  much  as  possible  pouring  it  on  the  neck  or  collar  of  the  plants. 
Keep  Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  near  to  the  glass,  and  where 
free  ventilation  can  be  given  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  affording 
water  very  sparingly  at  present. 

Such  plants  as  Acacias  and  other  New  Holland  plants,  being  of 
stronger  growth  than  the  flbrons-rooted  Cape  plants,  will  require 
more  copious  supplies  of  water  whenever  they  become  dry.  Camellias 
are  moiBtnre-loving  plants,  and  must  not  be  neglected,  as  if  only  once 
allowed  to  become  too  dry  at  the  roots  it  may  occasion  the  falling  of 
the  buds.  Azaleas  also  require  careful  attention  in  the  supply  of 
water. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Chr.  Lorenz,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Cataiogtte  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds, 

Bichard  Dean,  £aling.~Cato%ti«  qf  Florittt*  Flowers  and  Serb- 
aceout  Plants. 

William  Etherington,  The  €kurdens,  Manor  House,  Swanscombe, 
Kent. — Descriptive  List  of  Chrysanthemums. 


(TO  CORBESEONDENTS. 


Address  (A.  8.  ay.—U  joa  write  to  Messrs.  Biohard  Smith  &  Co.,  WocoMter, 
yoa  will  probably  obtain  the  information  yoa  require. 

Btrawberry  Onltore  {CMs  Bntmtmieus,  5nv«t).— There  are  two  small 
mannsls  on  the  oultiTation  of  this  fmit  that  may  be  oC  service  to  von ;  one  may 
be  had,  prioeUM.,  from  Mr.  Hindis  The  Oacden^Oanford  Manor,  ^fHrnbonie, 


Dorset ;  the  othrr  from  Mr.  Lovel,  Weaverthorpe,  York,  price  U.  Both  manoals 
contain  practical  and  osef al  information. 

Labels  for  l^all  Trees  (F.  (7.  B.).^Am  we  have  freqnently  stated,  we  do 
not  recommend  tradeemen  or  nmeerymen;  it  would  be  most  invidioos  and 
unfair  for  us  to  do  so,  as  yon  woold  teei  if  yoa  were  a  vendor  instead  of  a  pur- 
chaser, and  we  recommended  the  articles  of  someone  else  instead  of  your  own. 
You  will  find  all  the  information  you  require  by  oonsoltine  the  advertliinc 
columns  of  the  current  and  a  few  past  numbers  of  this  JonmaL 

Asparagus  Cnltare  iA  Tmmg  Oar dener).— Both  your  adyisers  may  be 
right.  In  some  gardens  much  preparation  of  the  soil  is  needed  to  Induce  the 
plants  to  grow  satisfactorily,  while  in  others  they  will  grow  well  in  the  ordinary 
soil  without  any  elaborate  preparation.  In  one  of  the  finest  gazdens  in  the  mid- 
land counties,  managed  by  a  gardener  of  great  ability,  it  is  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Asparagus  can  be  grown ;  on  the  other  hand  we  know 
acres  of  good  Asparagus  without  the  land  haring  been  even  trenched  before  it 
was  planted.  Bead  carefully  the  notes  published  in  the  present  number,  and 
follow  the  mode  of  culture  detailed  that  appears  the  most  applicable  to  your 
soil  and  situation. 

Carnations  for  ChristmiM  {Mrs,  Mason),— Yon  are  expecting  rather 
too  much  when  you  ask  **  how  to  treat  cattings  ox  some  beautifal  Carnations  to 
have  flowers  at  Christmas,"  at  least  if  you  mean  the  festive  season  now  pending. 
If  yon  have  a  moderately  heated  propagating  case,  or  a  warm  house,  you  may 
insert  the  cuttings  in  sandy  soil,  water  them,  and  cover  with  a  bellglan.  If 
this  is  wiped  out  daily  and  careful  attention  is  given  the  cuttings  may  strike, 
although  this  is  not  the  best  season  for  striking  than,  and  with  proper  culture 
and  suitable  rarieties  the  plants  may  be  had  in  flower  at  Ohrismas,  1881.  We 
shall  shortly  publish  notes  on  the  cultivation  of  these  flowers  and  enumerate 
some  good  varieties. 

l^ater  Melons  (A  Oardener),—Thej  require  practically  the  same  treat- 
ment as  ordinary  Melons,  and  may  be  grown  in  houses  or  frames.  We  have 
grown  them  suoceesfnlly  by  haring  strong  plants  ready  for  planting  in  May,  by 
which  time  the  frames  Uutt  had  been  employed  for  forcing  Potatoes  were  at 
liberty.  The  sdl  was  removed  and  a  few  barrowfnls  of  fermenting  materials 
mixed  with  the  old  bed,  the  soil  replaced,  and  whoi  gently  warmed  the  Melons 
were  planted.  They  were  then  watered,  pruned,  and  ventilated  as  for  ordinary 
Melons,  and  in  due  time  flne  fruits  ripened ;  but  they  were  not  by  any  means 
equal  In  flavour  to  the  best  named  varieties  cc  Melons  grown  under  prtaaeij  the 
same  treatment. 

StrairberrieSi  Weight  p«r  Aore  (IT.  B.)j—la  our  issue  of  Angus! 
S6th  of  the  present  volume  yon  will  find  on  page  196  an  answer  to  a  queetlon  <m 
this  subject.  The  eetimate  is,  however,  necessarily  approximative  as  so  much 
depends  on  the  aoU  and  mode  of  culture  pursued,  and  also  on  the  seasons,  all  of 
which  circumstances  greatly  influence  the  produotivenees  of  the  crops.  Boitable 
distances  for  planting  are  8  feet  6  inches  between  the  rows,  and  18  inches  be- 
twcMi  the  plants  In  the  rows,  or  about  elevMi  thousand  pbmts  per  acre.  In  Kent 
Vicomtesse  HMcart  de  Thuzy,  syn.  Garibaldi,  is  more  extensively  grown  than 
any  other  variety  for  market  pm  poses.  If  you  apply  to  Mr.  Level  of  Weaver- 
thorpe,  York,  he  will  send  you  his  pamphlet  which  has  refoeaoe  to  growing 
Strawberries  under  field  calture. 

Lapagerias  Dying  (W,  JT.).— Yon  appear  to  have  treated  the  plants 
correctly  both  as  re^ucds  soil  and  careful  watering.  We  are  inclined  to  tiiink 
that  the  peat  contains  something  that  is  injurious  to  the  roots.  We  have  had 
peat  that  was  quite  unsuited  f^Lapagerias,  also  for  Camellias  and  other  plants. 
We  should  try  some  from  a  fresh  source.  The  water,  too,  may  be  injurious,  but 
if  the  lime  is  the  deleterious  ingredient  we  should  eiq)ect  that  Camellias  vronld 
similarly  fail  to  flourish.  You  can  have  the  water  analysed  by  your  oonn^ 
analyst,  but  if  yon  prefer  submitting  a  portion  to  a  Lond(m  analyst  we  will  send 
you  the  address  of  one  if  you  desire  us  to  do  so. 

Hyaoinths  (Z>.  M.  iP.).~The  bulbs  that  are  **  raised  out  of  the  pots  "  have 
not  been  properly  potted.  The  soil  on  which  th^  rest  has  been  much  too  firm ; 
and,  instead  of  the  mass  of  roots  entering  it  freely  it  has  by  its  resistance 
caused  the  displacement  complained  of.  If  the  roots  are  not  more  than  an  ind& 
or  two  long,  which  Is  probably  the  case,  the  bulbs  should  be  at  once  potted 
afresh,  and  if  the  work  is  done  with  great  care  the  Hyacinths  will  flourish.  As 
much  of  the  soil  must  be  taken  from  the  pots  as  vdll  enable  you  to  hold  each 
bulb  in  the  left  hand  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  the  roots  hanging  so  that  they  do 
not  touch  the  bottom ;  then  with  the  right  place  in  the  soil  ci^ully,  not  press- 
ing it  about  the  root^  which  are  very  tender,  but  giving  instead  a  few  smart 
raps  of  the  pot  on  a  flrm  bench,  still  holding  the  bulb  with  the  hand.  When 
the  pots  are  fllled  with  soil  it  may  be  pramed  down  round  the  sides,  but  the 
bulbs  must  not  be  pressed  down,  nor  the  roots  crushed.  Water  them  immediately 
through  a  fine  rose,  and  cover  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  for  about  three  weeks, 
by  which  time  they  will  be  well  established.  When  the  bulbs  are  partially  up- 
heaved and  not  rectified  the  plants  are  never  satisfactory,  as  the  spikes  grow  in 
a  slanting  direction  and  are  with  difficult  staked  upright  to  show  them  to 
advantage. 

Arrstngement  of  Hot-water  Pipee  (<?.  A.).— If  the  pipes  rise  directly 
from  the  boiler  to  the  level  of  IJto  house,  as  they  should  do,  only  the  slightest 
possible  rise  In  the  flow  pipe  is  requisite  through  the  house ;  indeed  if  the 
vertical  portion  fnmi  the  boiler  to  the  house  is  considerable  the  water  wlU  circu- 
late freely  through  the  pipes  if  they  are  placed  quite  level.  Four-inch  pipes  sre 
preftoable  to  8-inch  because  of  their  greater  heating  surface,  and  because,  the 
volume  of  water  being  greater,  the  pipes  do  not  cool  so  quickly  i^fter  being 
heated ;  8-inch  pipes,  however,  are  preferable  for  certain  small  stouctnres  where 
the  heat  from  larger  pipes  would  be  excessive.  We  do  not  reoommend  Uiei^n  of 
having  very  small  or  8-inch  flow  and  return  pipes  tot  connecting  the  4-inch 
pipes  with  the  boiler,  although  we  know  the  plan  »  adopted  in  many  places,  and 
apparently  answers  weU.  we  are  nnatde  to  advise  you  on  the  other  subject  you 
mention ;  your  own  ingenuity  wUl  be  of  far  more  value  to  you  than  any  informa- 
tion we  can  convey. 

Heating  Greenhonse  (P.).— Your  proposed  plan'of  heating  as  described 
in  your  letter,  not  as  shown  in  your  sketch,  will  answer.  If  yon  have  a  sta«e 
you  may  have  the  flow  pipe  under  it  if  you  choose  by  sinking  the  boHer,  or  If 
you  have  a  bed  the  pipe  may  be  as  yon  propose.  The  bed  will  answer  very  well ; 
and  by  placing  some  plants  on  inverted  flower  pots,  and  not  needlessly  spilling 
water,  tiie  bed  will  not  be  too  moist  In  the  winter.  The  flow  pipe  should  pro- 
ceed from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  with  a  vertical  rise  Ot  a  foot  or  two,  Mien  very 
gradually  rise  to  the  apposiie  end  of  the  house,  the  abr  pipe  being  inserted  at  the 
highest  j)oint,  to  return  as  vou  i«opoee,  and  enter  the  bottom  of  the  boDer.  By 
this  arrangement  the  drculation  win  be  certain,  and  a  flow  and  return  4-indi 
pipe,  as  indicated,  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  your  purpose.  The  prqpagating 
pit  will  be  nsefuL  It  will  be  advisable  to  have  a  shield  of  some  kind  between  the 
flow  pipe  and  the  plants— a  row  of  looAng  slaiss  fixed  on  edge  would  answer, 
and  not  occupy  much  space. 
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POULTRr,   PIQEOH,  AHO    BEE    CHROKICLE. 
CLOVER  AS  A  PREPARATOSY  CROP  FOB  WHEAT. 

{Continued  fnmpagtiSe.) 
Im  eontiniutioil  of  thit  aobject  we  ah»U  abow  that  which  tba 
liome  tMiner  Tcquiret  tpeclall;  to  nndenlnnd — turodj,  why  ft 
crop  Dt  CloTu  ia  k>  good  a  pTeparatoi?  crop  for  Wheat.  The 
piactieal  fermei'  ol  loDg  experience  knows  the  result,  bat  he  ia 
nnable  to  acconnt  for  it  withont  reference  to  the  seientiSc  chemist, 
Mid  the  reieftrcbea  of  men  like  Dr.  Toelcker.  There  ia  yet  anothei 
Important  point  to  be  considered.  Doee  the  organic  remaicu  of 
the  CloTei  plants— their  root^  steml^  and  learea — after  dwom- 
peritko  leare  more  manare  In  the  land  than  the  Whe«t  onp  can 


make  D«e  of  f  It  ao^  we  bare  the  metuia  of  obtktning  a  farther 
ralnable  crop  after  the  Wheat,  The  qaeationa  alao  arise,  It  there 
is  a  large  reaidne  of  mannrial  elements  left  in  the  land  after  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  Wheat  growth  has  been  supplied, 
what  ia  tbe  natnn  ot  it  7  Is  it  beat  sailed  for  the  prodaction  of 
another  cereal  crop,  or  beat  saited  for  a  palae  or  root  crop  7  If  the 
home  fanner  read  tbe  following  quotations  from  Dr.  Toetckcr's 
experiments  and  obserrations  he  will,  with  a  little  consideration, 
be  enabled  to  answer  theae  qaeations. 

We  must  first  refer  to  the  following  analysis  of  Clover  roots 
by  Dr.  Toelcker.  "  Hie  loota,  baring  been  fit«t  shaken  out  to 
free  tbem  aa  much  as  possible  from  soil,  were  thon  washed  with 
coM  distilled  water,  and  after  baring  been  dried  for  a  while 
in  tbe  sun  were  weighed,  when  the  square  yard  produced  1  lb. 
lO^osa.  ot  clean  Clorer  roota  in  an  air-dry  state ;  an  acre  of  land 
accordingly  yielded,  in  a  depth  of  S  inoiie«,  3^  tons,  in  ronnd  nam- 
beia,  of  Clorer  roots.  The  analysis  gives  the  genend  composition 
of  tbe  roots— water,  44676  ;  organic  matter,  19-236  ;  mineral 
matter,  6-089  ;  total,  lOOOOO ;  containing  nitrogen,  1-297  t  equal 
to^anunonia,  1-B75,  Aaaoming  the  whtde  fleld  to  bare  prodnced 
3^  tons  of  Clorer  roots  pet  acre  then  will  be  in  round  numbers 
IDOIbs,  of  nitrogen  in  the  Clorer  looti  from  I  acre,  or  abont  twice 
aa  macb  nitrogen  as  is  present  in  the  arerage  prodnoe  of  an  acre 
of  Wheat."  Thla  clears  up  one  ot  the  difflculties  which  we  rrish 
the  home  farmer  to  remember.  The  next  and  highly  important 
experiments  "were  made  upon  a  Clorer  soil  from  part  of  II  acre 
field  at  Borcott  Lodge  Farm,  Leighton  Buzurd,  in  Bedfordshire, 
once  mown  tor  bay,  and  left  aftenrards  tor  seed.  The  produce  ot 
Clorer  hay  was  2^  tons  and  3  cwta.  ot  seed  per  acre. 

From  tbe  analysis  we  find,  as  mightbe  expected,  the  proportion 
of  nitrogen  ia  largest  on  the  surface  soil,  where  all  the  decaying 
leares  dropped  during  tbe  growth  ot  the  Clorei  for  seed  are  foandi 
and  wherein  root  fibres  are  moat  abundant.  For  the  contents  of 
tlie  flnt  6  inches  we  have  ot  nitrogen  4736  lbs. ;  nitrogen  in  root» 
BI^  Ibt. ;  nitrogen  in  second  6  inches  of  soil,  3360  Ifai.  Total 
amount  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  12  Inches  ot  soil  8126^,  equal 
to  ammonia  9867,  or  in  round  combeie  3  tons  and  12}  cwL  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  equal  to  4  tons  8  cwt.  of  ammonia.  This  is  a 
mncb  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  than  occurred  in  the  other  soil, 
and  shows  plainly  that  the  nitrogen  accumulates  in  the  sorface 
soil  when  Clover  is  grown  for  seed,  thus  explaining  why  Wheat 
Bucceeds  better  on  land  where  Clover  is  grown  for  teed  Uian  where 
it  is  mown  for  hay.  This,  howerer,  ia  denied  by  others,  who  say 
land  cannot  become  more  fertile  when  a  crop  is  grown  upon  it 
tor  seed  which  ia  carried  off  tban  wlien  that  crop  ia  cut  down  and 
the  prodnoe  consumed  on  the  land.  The  chemical  points  brought 
forward  in  the  coune  of  this  Inquiry  show  plainly  that  mere  specu- 
lations do  not  much  advance  the  true  theory  ot  certain  agricultoral 
practices.  It  is  only  by  careful  investigation  that  posiUre  prooJb 
an  obtained.  No  manora  can  be  compared  in  point  ot  efBcacy 
tor  Wheat  to  a  really  good  crop  ot  Clorer.  lie  farmer  wbo 
wishes  to  denre  tbe  full  benefit  from  bis  Clorer  lay  should  plough 
it  np  for  Wbeat  as  soon  aa  possible  in  the  aotanin,  and  leave  it  in 
a  rough  state  as  long  as  Is  admissible,  in  order  that  the  air  may 
find  free  access  into  the  land,  and  the  orgonio  remains  left  in  ao 
much  abundance  be  changed  into  plant  food — iu  other  words,  in 
order  that  the  crude  nitrogenooa  organic  matter  in  the  Clorer 
toots  and  decaying  leaves  may  tiare  time  to  become  transformed 
Into  ammoniscal  compounds,  and  these  iu  tbe  course  of  time 
into  nitrates,  which  I  am  atrougly  inclined  to  think  is  the  form  in 
which  nitrogen  ia  asaimilated  by  cereal  cropa.  When  the  Clovet 
lay  is  ploughed  np  early  the  decay  ot  tbe  Clorer  la  sufficiently 
advanced  by  the  time  the  young  Wheat  plant  stands  in  need  ot 
readily  available  nitrogenons  food,  and  this  being  uDlfonnly  dis- 
tributed through  the  whole  of  the  cnltivated  soil  ia  ready  to  benefit 
ereiy  single  pUnt" 
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Onr  qnotaAtoU'  luMing:  ntunm  thai  a<  much  laiger  amomit  of 
nitrogen  is  left  in  the  soil  after  the  Wheat  crop  than  could  be 
asaiimlated  bj  it,  the  next  point  is,  What  rotation  of  cropping  ia 
calcnlated  to  make  the  best  nse  of  the  remaining  cereal  plant 
fbod  ?  In  the  ordinary  fomvccmrBe  it  nmst  be  remembered  that 
the  falloir  for  rootraaobeeda  the  Wheat  crop,  which  would  pfSMti* 
callj  go  far  to-neutialiae  the  remaining  pmnt  food,  exoe^t  in  the 
case  of  the  Clover  lea  being  foul  with  Couch  Grass,  in  which  case 
we  must  not  expect  that  an  amount  of  manure  left  after  the 
Wheat  would  be  worth  onr  attention;  If  the  Cloyer  lea  woa  dean 
the  Wheat  stubble  would  prebablj  be  dean  also.  It  ia  in  this 
case  that  we  wish  to  speak  of  the  crop  which  should  succeed  the 
Wheat  Upon  all  mixed  soils  or  strong  loamy  land  Bariey  sue- 
oeeda  much  better  after  Wheat  than  aftnr  roots  IndoSthj  afaeep, 
sad  ia  more  likely  ta  produee  t^  gpod  malting  aampla^^  We  mnat 
then  adopt  a  five-course  rotation  in  ordttr  to  make  available  the 
residuary  manure.  The  rotation  should  be  Clover,  Wheat,  Barley, 
roots.  Lent  com  or  part  Wheat;  in  wtiioh  ewe  the  Clover  may  be 
aoeded  in  the  Wheat  portioii  of  tfae  fifth  l^n^tka  crthcr  pwtioa 
being  seeded  with  BcAna*aiid  Peas  after  Lent  com.  Now  the 
advantage  of  this  five-eourse  over  the  common  four-course  is  self- 
evident;  especially  upon  those  farms  which  derive  their  profit 
from  the-sne-tif  cereal  crops  To  conclude  the-  subject  we  shall 
a^ain  quote  ffom  Dk  Voeioker^  snamaiy  of  lesulta  obtained 
from  his  own  inveatigationi ; — *'A  good  crop  of  Glover  removea 
tem  the  soil  more  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  and  other 
mineral  matters  than  an^  other  crop  usually  grown  in  this 
conntiy.  There*  ia^  fhlQr  three'  tlme»  as  much  nit^en  in* 8' crop 
of  Glover  ar  in  the  average  produce  at  the  grain  and  atrevr  A 
Wheat  per  acre.  Notwithatandingthelaiigaamonntof  nitrogenoas 
matter  and  of  ash  constituents  of  plants  in  tbeproduce  of  an  acre 
Clover  is  an  excellent  preparato^  crop  for  Wheat.  During  the 
growth  of  Glover  a  huge  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  aocumu- 
ktea  in  tbe  sett.  This  aoonaBelation,  which  ia  greatest  in  the 
surface  soil,  ia  due  to  decaying  leaives^  diopped  dnring  the  growth 
of  Clover,  and  to  an  abundance  of  roots  containing  when  dry 
from  If  to  2  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  The  Clover  iDots  are  stronger 
and  more  mimeroee,  and  more  leaves  fall  on  the  ground  w&n 
Glover  is  grown  for  seed  than  when  it  ia  mown  lor  h^ ;  in  oonse* 
quenoe  more  nitrogen  is  left  after  Clover  seed  than  alter  hay^ 
which  accounts  for  Wheat  yielding  a  better  crop  after  Clover  seed 
than  afber  hay.  The  derelopment  of  roots  being  checked  when  the 
pieduce  in  a  green  condition  is  fed  off  by  sheep,  in  all  probability 
leaves  still  less  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  soil  than  when  Glover  ia 
^owed  to  get  riper  uid  is  mown  for  hay,  thus,  no  doubt,  accounting 
for  the  observation  made  bv  practical  men  that,  notwithstanding  the 
return  of  the  produce  in  nie  sheep  excrements.  Wheat  is  generally 
stronger  and  yidds  better  aft^re  Olever  crop  mown  for  hay  than 
when  the  Glover  is  fed  off  g^een  by  sheep.  The  nitrogenous 
matters  in  the  Glover  remains  on  theur  gracUial  decay  are  slowly 
traosfbrmed  into  nitrates,  thus  affordine  a  continuous  source  of 
food  on  wfaieh  cered  crops  specially  ddight  to  grow.  There  is 
abroog  prtssnmptive  evidence  uiat  the  nitr^en  which  axista  in  the 
air  in  the  shape  of  ammcnia^aad  nitric  acid,  and  descends  in  these 
combinations  with  the  rain  which  falls,  satisfies,  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  requirements  of  the  Glover  crop.  This  crop 
oaesea  a  large  aocumulatlon  of  nitrogenous  matters,  which  are 
gradodly  dianged  in  the  soil  inte  niiiafees ;  ikm  atmsaa^ssa  thaa 
furnishes  nitroganona  food  ta  the  anooeeding  WhsMi  mdixectly, 
and,  so  to  say,  gratis." 

Clover  not  only  produces  sA)undiuice  of  nitrogenous  food,  but 
deHveia  this  food  in  a  readily- available  fbrm  (ae  nitrates)  more 
gradually  and  oontinnoaaly,and  cooseqaently  with  more  oertainty 
of  a  good  result,  than  snob  food  can  be  appUed  to  the  land  in  the 
shape  of  nitrogenous  spring  top-dressings. 

WOAK  ON  THB  HOME  F^BIC 

Horte  Xo^oar.— The  late  open  weather  hat  enabled  the  farmers  to 
complete  the  sowing  of  Wheat ;  a  portion  of  the  lain  on  some  fanns 
whm  tbe  land  is  constantly  cleared  of  TnmipB  br  sheep  will  now  be 
flown  aa-flMt  as  the  ground  it  rsadyi  U  oar  plaa  he  adopted^thai  is, 
plouffhing  and  seeding  simultaneously,  the  com  will  vegetate  quiekly 
m  all  open  weatiier,  and  the  plant  become  almost  as  etrouff  as  that 
sawn  last  month.  It  depends  entirdy  npan  tbe  ooeditlon  of  the  land 
whether  Wheat  should  be  sown  all  through  January  and  the  first 
half  of  February,  or  whether  the  land  should  be  held  over  and  sown 
with  Lent  com  tiie  first  dry  timein  the  spring.  Upon  good  loams  or 
mixed  sell  in  a  favourable  dimate  we  prefer  to  sow  Wheat  until  the 
time  named  in  February,  because  there  is  more  chance  on  such  land 
of  obtaining  a  good  sample  of  Wheat  than  of  Barley  fit  for  malting, 
especially  if  the  land  is  well  farmadL  the  roots  having' been  fed  off  1^ 
sheep  ealins  cake  or  com.  Tbe  Glover  plant  ia  mnob^more  likdy  to 
succeed  in  tne  Wheat  than  in  the  Barley,  because  the  Barley  is  more 
likely  to  overstraw  and  beoome  laid  than  the  Wheat  crop.  It  is 
difficult  to  do  otherwise  with  the  land  left  uncomplded  aa  an 


fsUew  than  we  have  adrfsed  for  savnal  we^ka  part'  ifcat^is^  to 
plough  the  land  with  a  single  lefter  fmvow  in  oid^  to  ke^  the 
grass  on  the  surffuse  wUcu  the  untoward  weather  Uaa  prevented 
bdng  worked  out-  and  carted  away  in  due  oonise.  We  oonaidar  it 
very  unwise  to  ploogh  it  under  agam  with  a  heavy  deep  fmsaarallsr 
ae  much  oosUylabattr  has  been  expended  in  bringtag  it  to  thu  am  hw  J. 
B^ow  ploughing' will  still  be  tbe  principal  went  on  liie  fannnntfl 
completed.  A  tune  of  oompanctive  leisure  for  the  IftiiWis  wlH  then 
haye  arrived:  llxere  will  often  be  carting  work  to  be  dbne  relatiag 
to  repairs,  carting  timber,  bridca,  liote,  andsand,  andin  nase  at  inttj 
wcatner  carting  wood  from  thie  ooppioes,  sodL  aa>  faaaina,  baopa) 
hnidles,  and  polssi  The  layingKmt  or  yeid  dmng-on  to  tbe  ONwv 
seeds  and  caitinjr  it  for  Fetatees  and  MlMigoM  oropeisto  ttecp  iaihe 
fidd  where  it  wUl  be  reauired  for  use  will'  need  attention,  as  it  will 
save  much  time  in  the  bu^  period  of  qpring.  In  fact,  unless  the 
dung  is  already  in  the-fidd  at  planting-  timewe  woeUlirder-Mpljriag 
goana  to  these  ofops, and. save  the  timeof  carttugaed  layajr-oet 
dung  from  the  hosaestead ;  fbritettea  happeaa  theix^itr of  itordng; 
using  only  artificial  manure,  may- be  con^leted  iaeybttletiawiaethe 
cartlBg^of  dang  onlv,  wfaidL  ia  a  matter  of  prime  iaq^artanoe:  lata 
chaageable  dlmata  like  onm; 

Sand  Xciiovr.-^Sedgittg,  ditddifg,  wocfll  OHtlfiig  In  the  ooven^ 
and  planting  Thorns  wiu  be  going- on  ^^rilst  the  weather  is  qpen. 
Some  work  on  the  farm  roadwarf s  and  about  the  premiws,sa^  aa 
laying  out  and-  ^reading  gravel,  may  be  done ;  the  readwafs,  hew^ 
ever^  will  neverrequire  mnoh  gravd  if  the  outaides  at  ywter  taMes 
ace  kept  free;  Much  of  t^'  earth  nay  he*  caatsd  awav'tu  tbe* heap 
for  earthing  cattie  pens,  or  for  makfai|>'oomp(jat  in- aandxtmre  witn 
dunff  for  the  pastures.  Cattie  now  will  le^dre  spectalattentlon  with 
regular  feeding,  upon  a  wdl-eoosidered  plan  as  to.  the  qesntitisa  ef 
roots,  cake,  mad,  and  fodder*  Thia  remadi  will  sfmly  with^  iladds 
fbroe  to  sheep  whkih  averfeedteg  iatiteepen  fields,  aabjeetr  te  all  the 
wiations  of  iieathen  This  reminds  ua  tft  tiw  (pteaaoff  pot  to  us 
to-day  by  a  fkrmer  who  has  three  hundred  Down  tegs  fihtti^  in  the 
open  Adds.  He  said,  *'  Can  you  tell  me  why  my  sheep  slumUsoffer 
from  the  seour,  and  render  it  neeessarr  to  have  some  o<  them  hiUed? 
I  give  them  as  many  eat  Swedes  as  they  will  eat  in.  tiangha/and  I 
also  give  them  hdf  a-  pmnid  each  of  miaed  oil  oaka  aaddaoortioaied 
cotton  cake  mixed  with  hay  chaff  dally ."  We  repBed  that  it  ia  ahrm 
unhealthy  for  fatting  sheep  to  eat  a  full  dlowanoe  of  cut  Swedes  by 
itsell  Our  plania  to  ^e  the  cake  in  the  meal  state  strewed  over  the 
out  roots,  indeed  of  giving  the  oake  broken  ia  theoidinafy  way  and 
mized  with  hay  chaff.  The  detail  of  feeding  maksa  all  the  differeeee^ 
for  when  Swedes  or  roots  of-  any  kind  are  catand  glfenin  troughs  it 
ia  quite  impoastUe  to  regulate  the  quantity  ea4e«  be  eadk  shaep ; 


some  of  th«n  asay  eat  double  the  quantity  oampand  wMi 

It  ii  the  same  w^tn  oake  when  mized  with  diaff.    Too  mnoh  or  too 


littie  are  both  injurious  to  health  or  proof  in  the  fesAngof  fatting 
sheep,  for  as  some  considerable  time  usoally  ooeuza  betweeik  the 
hours  of  feeding,  neither  food  countexacte  the  other  lihs  it  doee  when 
given  in  admixture.  When  mized  tbe  rooto  and  meal  enter  the 
Btomaeh  together,  and  beth  aet  in  unison  in  tbe  maintsimuce  of 
hedth  and  the  making  of  meat.  Givingom^edcake  with  hay  chaff 
is  very  wasteful,  for  the  animals  are  sure  to  rout  imd'seek  tiie  cake 
first  in  preference  to  the  chaff :  nor  can  the  quantity  of  cake  be  rege- 
lated so  well  for  eaoh  animal  as  when  meal  is  mized  with  roola. 
There  is  also  far  less  waste  if  the  allowance  of  roots  is  uwdsiale,  aa 
that  the  sheep  can  eat  all  the  bait  before  leaving  the  troughs.  Again, 
three  hundred  sheep  are  too  many  to  feed  in  one  lot  aa  fatting  shaee. 
for  the  food  cannot  be  so  wdl  regulated  as  in  feeding  a  fiock  of  half 
the  number,  although  the  shepherd  may  keep  the  animals  back  from 
the  troughs  until  they  are  all  filled. 

SMALL  VHRStJS  LARGE  POULTRY  TARIDB. 

A  FBW  weeks  ago  you  published  some  valuable  notes  from  your 
esteemed  correspondent  "  G.*'  on  a  famous  poultry  yard  in  North 
Wdea,  which  proved  the  great  interest  taken  in  fowls ;  bnt  I  am 
afraid  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  lead  the  majority  of  beginners 
to  think  that  if  the  suceessf ol  keeping  of  fowls  depended  on  snch 
conyenienoes,  they  must  give  up  all  hopea  of  ever  gaining  profit 
or  pleasure  from  them.  To  show  that  fowls  may  be  kept  in  a 
Yeiy  small  space  in  the  best  of  health  and  condition  I  will  briefly 
describe  the  poultry  yard  of  Mr.  Bvan  Glatworthy,  YMalyfera, 
near  Swansea. 

During  the  last-half  deaen  yeais  or  mare  the  name  at  ihia 
gentieman  has  become  fkmlliar  to  all  frequenters  (tf  ponltipr  shows 
in  South  Wdes,  and  many  exhibitors  at  liie  largest  snows  m  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Bngbmd  have  onuae  to  remember  the  pujsuuuj  of  his 
birds  at  those  shows.  At  the  great  Birmin^^iam  Show  haldaboet 
twelve  months  ago  one  of  the  Buff  Cochin  hens  shown  from  this 
yard  was  claimed  for  twdve  guineas,  and  otiier  birds  fh>m  the 
same  quarter  have  been  sold  at  higher  prices  than  that:  Upwards 
ol  three  huadied  priaaa  hafe  been  secured  dnring  the  laattfarse 
years,  and  we  micht  suppose  thai  the  accommodation  foi^  these 
oirds  must  be  of  the  best  possible  description ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  whd6  yard  omy  measures  42  feet  long  hy  STfeet  in 
width.  Thisapaea  is-suReimded  by  lew  sheds  or  rons^  wfeich  ate 
divided  into  a  donen  or  mote  oampaitraaBt%  witii  win  in.foent 
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•ad  A  good  felt  Aad  tonod  -rool  I!he  top  lange  is  diirided  into 
upwaras  of  a  doicn  little  ooopJUEe  nmj,  which  ate  mottooa- 
ir«iiiaiit  for  haichtDg  eggs  and  ohiskeaHraaring.  A  narrow  path 
nms  round  the  front  A  all  the  rans,  and  the  space  in  the  centre, 
which  measures  27  feet  bj  12-leet,  is  laid  down  in  grass. 

The  nmnher  of  fowls  which  are  reared  and  kept  in  such  a  smAll 
space  will  astonish  many  persons.  Two  han<liea  baye  frequently 
Dean  In  the  runs  at  one  time  I  Last  year  180  yooqg  chickens  were 
hatched ;  this  season  they  numbared  140.  Many  are  sold  for 
exhibiting  and  breeding  as  soon  as  they  are  matured  enoi^,  and 
a  large  stock  of  birds  is  ^woys  Jcept  oahand.  In  two  of  the  runs 
there  are  a  few  Partridge  Cochins  and  Black  Bed  Game  Bantams 
of  the  best  exhibition  iM^eeds,  but  Buff  Oochins  are  the  most 
nwaeroos.  Ko  eaq)enseor  labour  .has  been  spared  to  secure  the 
▼eiy  best  birds  for  stock  purposes,  and  the  result  is  a  class  <A  birds 
second  to  none  in  the  oountey.  All  ue  ohtfactertsed  by  great 
^ae,  short  broad  thick  bodies,  -small  heads  and  beautiful  clean 
eembs,  well  todsed  up  wings,  little  tail  but  plenty  of  saddle 
feather,  abundance  of  fluff,  heavy  leg  and  foot  feather,  and  a  ridi 
buff  colour.  Bespecting  sise  it  mf^  be  interesting  to  state  that 
Mr.  Clatworthy  ms  had  cockerels  weighing  from  9  ms.  to  11  tts.  at 
six  months  old.  and  when  full  .grown  they  hare  turned  the  scales 
at  14  Ihe.,  while  the  hens  reach  10  lhs.afid  11  ths.  Borne  ol^ect 
to  Cochins  because  they  are  coaiae  for  eating,  hot  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  so  until  they  are  orer  eae  year  old,  and  for  rearing  to 
kill  while  young  for  the  taMe  no  oth^  fowl  oan  surpass  them. 

After  seeing  so  many  fowls  in  such  condition  on  this  very  smdil 
space  I  naturally  asked  Mr.  Clatworthy  what  foods  he  employs. 
n>ese  only  consist  of  the  common  .grains  and  green  food,  and  as 
meal  Spratt's  patent  is  preferred  to  all  others.  Great  attention  is 
also  paid  to  keeping  the  runs  clean  and  free  from  all  accumula- 
tions of  filth  Qx  yermin.  After  inspecting  this  yard  I  am  enabled 
to  say  that  with  good  management  fowU  can  be  prefilaUy  kept 
in  a  small  space  in  either  1»w&  or  eoimiiy.— M.  M. 

[We  congratulate  Mr.  Clatworthy  on  his  great  succeas  under 
tiie  circumstances  detailed  by  **M.  M.**  It  cannot  be  too  em- 
phatically impressed  upon  our  readers,  that  with  so  smidl  a  space 
the  utmost  attention  possible  to  cleanliness  and  feeding  is  indis- 
pensable. In  larger  yards  these  points  are  important,  but  in  a 
confined  space  they  are  all-lmpoitMit.] 


CANTEBBUBY  POULTBY  SHOW. 

The  Kent  County  Payilion,  in  which  this  Show  was  held  on  the 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  last  week,  is  admirably  suited  for 
the  purpose.  Au  the  leading  Masses  of  poultry  were  penned  on  the 
upper  tier  in  a  splendid  light,  and  the  Pigeons  occupied  the  gallery. 
Tne  appearance  the  birds  presented  on  the  last  day  of  the  Show  bore 
testimonr  to  the  care  with  which  they  had  been  treated.  An  ample 
supply  of  clean  chaff  in  every  pen  did  much  to  keep  the  birds  fresh 
and  clean,  and  they  seemed  to  he  liberally  supplied  with  green  food. 
The  poultry  entries  (ezelusive  of  selling  classes)  numbered  rather 
oyer  three  hundred,  while  the  Pigeons  were  just  a  few  under  that 
figure.  The  quality  of  the  exhibits  was,  on  the  whole,  excellent ;  and 
as  the  number  of  yisitors  on  the  later  days  caused  the  avenues  to  be 
ioconyeniently  crowded  at  times,  we  may  assume  that  the  Show  was, 
what  it  deseryod  to  be.  a  financial  success.  Messrs.  Teebay  and 
W.  J.  Nichols  judged  tne  poultry ;  Mr.  Esquilant  the  Pigeons. 

DoRsnrGS. — Coloured  Cockerels  (seven),  were  only  a  moderate  class. 
First  (R.  Cheesman)  fair  in  size  but  rather  long  in  leg,  and  lighter  in 
colour  than  we  like.  Second  (J.  Collins)  better  in  length  of  leg,  but 
rather  wanting  in  breast  Third  (B.  Cheesmim)  mpch  too  upstanding 
for  our  taste ;  he.  J.  Castleman  Brown ;  a,  W.  Sharp  and  C.  Bat- 
eliffe.  PulUtt  (eignt)^  were  better  as  a  class  than  the  cockerels.  First 
(Goodwin)  good  in  sise,  well  set  down  on  lesr,  and  full  in  breast. 
Second  (Cheesman^  longer  in  leg  and  not  so  square  in  fmme.  Third 
(Castleman  Brown)  a  neat  short-legged  bird  but  small ;  v.hx.,  Sher- 


man :  h.c,  Collins:  c,  Wacher.    SUver-Grey  Cockerels  (ten).— First 
and  Dorking  cuj>  (F.  Cheesman)  inclined  to  be  long  in  leg  and  deficient 


coloured  pullet  of  good  shape  and  fair  size.  Second  (F.  Cheesman) 
good  in  body  colour,  but  light  in  breast  and  rather  slightly  made,  for 
which  reason  we  preferred  third  (Wacher),  a  sauarely-built  pullet,  but 
also  mossy  on  breast ;  h.c.^oi88ier  and  Wa^er.  Any  Other  Variety 
(stx)  were  a  eood  class,  all  Whites.  First  (Woodgate)  neat  in  colour, 
and  fair  in  size  and  shape  ;  the  code  rather  coarse  in  comb.  Second 
(Foster),  the  cock  very  ugly  in  comb  and  warm  in  colour  :  hen 
moderate.  Third  (Wingfield  Stratford)  nice  colour,  but  the  cock  very 
hollow  in  centre  of  comb,  and  the  hen's  comb  crooked ;  h.c.  (Bldridge), 
the  cock  good  but  uglv  in  comb. 

Cochins  .—Buff  Cocker^  (eleven)  were  a  strong  class.  Urst  (Blood- 
werth)  a  rich  shade  of  buff,  good  in  size  and  shape,  but  wants  middle 
toe  feather  to  carry  off  his  hocks.  Second  (Tuke)  shapely  and  good 
sise,  but  had  rather  too  much  tail,  and  f^ls  a  little  in  colour  on  innff. 
Third  (Pazon)  rather  upstanding  and  has  too  much  tail,  colour  gooo. 


J&  (G.  H.  Wood)  a  Lemon,  good  in  shape  but  not  large  enough :  v.hx., 
C.  Brown,  Jenluns  ;  h.c.,  StickingB ;  he.  Sear,  gocn  sise  and  shape 
but  bad  oomb.  Pallets  {eleven)  were  a  fine  average  class.  First 
(Paxon)  good  in  shape,  colour,  and  foot  featiter,  but  not  large, 
fleoaad  (Stiokings)  mnoh  better  in  sise,  but  not  so  even  in  colour. 
Third  (Jenkins)  neat  foot  feather  and  good  shape,  but  hardly  even 
ooaogh  in  colour ;  h.c^  G.  H.  Wood,  Bloodworth,  Faxon.  Any  Other 
Variety  Cockerel  and  PuUet  (mne).r-Cup-and*flnt  (Nettlefold)  a  Tery 
good  allpround  pair  of  ho^ed  Partrrage,  the  cockerel  very  rich  in 
ooloar,  the  pallet  w^  muked  but  Brahma-shaped.  Second  (G.  H. 
Wood)  Whites,  the  pallet  goed  in  size  and  shape,  the  cockerel  too 
alimand  tooUurgeincomb.  Third  (Sawthorn)  rartridge  again,  the 
pullet  well  marked,  bat  the  cockerel  not  bright  enough  in  colour ; 
Lc,  Budcland.    Blaeks  in  fair  eeudition. 

B&AHMAS. — Dark. — Cockerels  (eight). — ^But  for  the  winnen  only  a 
msderate  class.  First  (Idngwood)  a  larffe  massive  bird,  ticked  on 
breast  and  white  in  fiuff ;  a  perfect  Brahma  in  shape.  One  of  the 
Palaoe  team  we  think,  but  improved  in  saddle  since  then.  Second 
(Breeze)  the  big  one  that  was  at  the  Dairy  Show,  unfinished  even 
naw.  Third  (Marsh)  very  neat  in  comb,  butpoor  in  colour ;  hx., 
Earle.  Pullets  ffive)  were  not  a  grand  lot.  I%st  (Lingwood)  was, 
we  think,  uaoetieed  at  Hull,  and  deep  in  moult  then ;  she  .is  now  in 
much -better  form ;  her  pencilHng  is  good,  of  the  heavy  type,  failing 
just  a  little  in  breast^  and  with  a  brewn  shade  all  threugh.  Second 
(D.Jones  )yenr poor  m  breast  marking,  also  in  saddle,  and  short  of 
foot  feather.  Third  (Norris)  a  new  one,  of  the  finely  pencilled  my 
sort ;  we  should  have  put  her  before  second  ;  h.c.,  Metcalfe.  Liyht. — 
Cockerels  (tbifteso)  after  the  winners  were  not  a  verr  good  lot.  First 
and  seoond  (G.  H.  Wood)  both  fine  all-round  hocked  birds.  The 
first  most  massive,  but  rather  yellow  ;  the  second  very  neat  indeed, 
and  not  so  warm  in  shade.  Thnrd  (Howland)  large  and  shapely,  but 
rather  uneven  in  oomb,  Mid  too  much  buff  m  hackle ;  h.c.  Ive.  far 
too  much  buff  in  haoUes:  h.c,  lAurie,  Breeze.  PuUets  (fifteen),  as 
a  class,  showed  too  much  buff.  First-and>cup  (G.  H.  Wood)  a  very 
shapely  hoeked  pullet,  of  good  size  and  colour,  very  neat  in  head,  and 
splendidly  shown ;  an  easy  win.  Second  (Nettlefold)  another  very 
nice  pullet,  not  so  shapely  or  clear  in  colour  as  the  winner,  but  still  a 
good  one.  Third  (Breeze)  very  bad  in  colour,  for  which  reason  we 
uLOuld  have  put  b»c.  (Morgan)  before  her;  y*hx.  (Bloodworth), 
either  very  dirty  or  bad  colour ;  luc,  AyliiEa ;  c,  Moraan* 

Spavish. — Cockerels  (fourteen)  were  a  very  good  claas.  First  (Le 
Sueur],  the  seoond-prize  Birmingham  bird,  we  think,  not  now  in  such 
good  form.  Second  (Francis)  a  moderate-sized  faoa  of  the  old  oauU- 
ffower  tyne  ;  condition  fine.  Third  (Chatterton)  a  amart  oockerel  in 
good  conaition,  very  good  quality  of  face  and  lobe,  oomb.  good  but  not 
quite  straight  at  the  back ;  bJi.  (H.  Brown)  a  nice  quality  of  face, 
but  not  enough  of  it :  h.c,  iNash,  Butler  ;  c,  Francis.  Pullets  {teai), 
— A  rather  strong  class.  Fint-and-cup  (Boms  Bull)  the  seoond 
Palace  and  first  Burmingham  winner.  Second  (Nash)  the  third  Palaoe 
winner.  Third  (Brown)  a  good  quality  of  face  but  small ;  h.c.,  Shaxby, 
Woods. 

Frbkch  (four).— Small  in  numbera  but  good  in  quality.  First 
(Wingfield  Stratmrd)  a  good  pair  of  Houdans  ;  the  pullet  very  good 
in  crest,  and  the  b€«t  of  the  two ;  the  cockerel  seemed  wry-tailed* 
Second  (Darle^)  Creves,  the  pullet  again  being  oood  in  crest  and 
muffling.  Third  (Wingfield  Stratford)  moderate  Hondans,  good  in 
crest  and  comb. 

Lbo HORNS  (thirteen)  were  a  pretty  good  class,  the  fint  alone  being 
Whites,  the  rest  Brown.  Fiut  (Bxadbory  Bras.)  a  neat  mtir,  good  in 
lobe,  but  the  cockerel  very  heavy  in  comb.  Second  (H.  Brewn)  a 
good  Brown  pair,  the  cock,  however,  hcMkvy  in  oomb  and  red  in  lobe« 
Third  (Avre)  Browns  also,  neat  in  head  and  good  in  lobe ;  vJ>.c 
(Verrey)  had  one  of  the  worst  combs  we  have  ever  seen ;  hxu,  GibbSi 
Adams,  and  H.  Brown. 

Game.— B^X;  Red.— Cockerels  (ten)  were  a  moderate  class.  Furst 
(Theobald^  a  stylish  bird  of  rood  reach,  but  not  very  bright  in  colour. 
Second  (G.  Dawes)  also  good  in  style,  and  better  in  colour  than  the 
winner.  Third  (Elnott)  a  good  all4^>nnd  bird ;  h.c.  Waide  andDaweSi 
Pullets  (eight)  were  hanUy  up  to  the  cockerels  in  miahty.  Fimt 
(Foster)  a  stylish  pullet,  close  m  feather  and  good  in  oolour.  Second, 
Dawes.  Third  and  h.c,  Eingsnorth.  Brown  Red. — Cockeir^  (seven] 
included  soms  very  fine  birdb.  First-aad-cup  (Mercer)  fine  in  head 
and  ffood  in  style  and  colour,  neatly  laced  on  breast,  eeoond  (Bond) 
another  good  one,  fine  in  head  and  close  in  feather.  Third  (Ward^ 
a  close-feathered  one  also,  moderately  laced  on  breast.  Pullets  (six) 
were  also  a  goed  class.  Fisst-aad-onp  (Martin)  a  shapely  aard- 
feathered  bird  ia  fine  condition.  Seoond  and  third  (Warde)  of  simihtf 
stamp  to  the  winner,  and  not  far  behind  her  ;  b.c,  Mercer ;  c*,  Foster, 
Any  Other  Variety. —Cockerels  (six).-^  goodolass.  Firet  (Coterove)  a 
good  yellow-legged  Pile,  rather  light  m  hackle.  Seoond  (Warde) 
another  of  the  same  colour,  also  hgfat  in  haoUe.  Third  (Foster)  a 
large  reachy  bird  of  the  same  sort,  rather  short  in  head:  hue..  Sutton. 
PtUleU  (eight)  contained  notfaii^  very  «)eciaL  First  (Warde),  aeeond 
(Colgrove)  and  third  (Theobald)  were  all  yellow-l^[|Eod  Piles. 

HAMBUROBa-— iS(paf^^  (six)  were  only  moderate  m  qiiality.  Fiiafe 
(Plattin)  Silvers,  very  good  in  colour  and  marking,  moderate  in  lobe 
and  comb.  Second  (Spendiff)  Silvera  again,  the  cook  crooked  in  oomb| 
the  pullet  rather  cloudy  on  back.  Thnrd  (Gany)  Goldens.  PrniaiUed 
were  a  pretty  good  lot.  Fint  (Walter)  a  ^>od  all-ronnd  pair  of 
Goldens.  Second  (PUttin)  Silvers  of  moderate  qaality.  Third  (Oal* 
cutt)  Gk>Idens,  theoock  very  neat  andoolaar  in.lobe  (  h.q,^Hoo>;ir.iand 
Calcutt. 
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POLANDS  were  only  two  pens  ;  both  first  (Jaryifl)  and  second 
(Haish)  were  €K>lden-spanglea  of  good  qoality. 

Akt  Other  Yabiktt  (eight).— First  (Winser)  a  nioelj  laced  |)air 
of  Andalnsians,  the  cock  rather  heayy  in  comb.  Second  (Boissier) 
moderate  Minorcas.  Third  (England)  neat  Silkies;  h.c.,  Lunbert, 
Andalnsians. 

Baktams.— t>am«,  Black  Bed  (thirteen).— First  (£.  Morgan)  a  very 
neat  pair,  good  in  colour  and  in  fine  condition.  Second  (Hore)  not 
quite  BO  good  in  colour.  Third  (A.  Eatchin)  bright  in  colour  and  in 
splendid  condition,  bnt  rather  loose  in  carriage  of  wing ;  h.c.  (Anns) 
very  good  in  shape  and  colour,  but  rather  large ;  h.c.,  Ladd.  Brown 
Red  (six). — First  fVigers)  a  snapelv  pair,  close  in  feather.  Second 
Osborne.  Any  Other  Variety  (four). — ^First-and-cup  (Hore)  yellow- 
legged  Piles,  good  in  shape  and  colour.  Second  (Yigers)  also  yellow- 
legged  Piles.  Third  (Morgan)  willow-legged  Piles ;  h.c.  (Cobb)  neat 
Duck  wings.  Black  or  White^  Clean-i^ged  (eight). — ^First-and*cup 
(Stephens)  a  singularlr  neat  little  pair  of  Black  Uosecombe,  good  in 
all  points.  Second  (Miss  Bessie  Ladd)  Black  Bosecombs,  neat  in 
comb  and  good  in  lobe.  Third  (Astley)  the  same  sort  again  ^  h.c., 
Brett  and  Nettlefold,  both  White  Bosecombs.  Any  Other  Dxttinct 
Variety  (seTen).— First  (M.  Leno,  jun.),  a  very  good  pair  of  Gold- 
laoed,  the  cock  rather  heary  in  comb.  Second  (Clarke,  jun.),  nicely 
marked  Cuckoos.  Third  (Astley)  Japanese ;  h.c.,  Buss  (SUver-lace^ 
and  Hubbard  (Japanese) ;  c,  Buss  (Gold-laced). 

Ducks. — Rouen  (eighteen). — ^A  fine  class.  First-and-cup  (J.  H. 
Harvey)  large  in  size,  and  Tery  good  in  colour  and  marking.  Second, 
Bouldmg ;  and  third  (Kingsnorth)  also  good,  though  some  distance 
behind  the  winners  j  T.h.c.,  W.  F.  Harrey  ;  hx.,  W.  F.  Haryey,  Jarris, 
Cheesman,  Howard  (2),  Arter.  AyUtliury  (ten).— First  (Weston)  a 
large  pair,  the  Duck  especially  good.    Second,  Arter ;   and  third 

Elges),  also  good  pairs;  h.c.,  fUurow,  Sear.    Any  Other   Variety 
m). — First  (Sandum)  moderate  Pekins.    Second  (M.  Leno,  jun!) 
darins.     Third  (Woodgate)  rather   large   Black  East  Inddan ; 
h.c^  Howard  (Pekin),  and  England  (Black  East  Indian.) 

Tdrkbts  (twelrej  were  a  fine  averaffe  class,  but  contained  nothing 
of  special  merit  First-and-cup,  Warde ;  Second,  Mayhew ;  third, 
Warde ;  h.c.,  Phillips ;  c,  Knignt. 

PIOBOKa 

Carriers.— CVidb  (nine).— First  and  second  (Baker)  both  Blacks  : 
the  first  best  in  beak  wattle,  the  second  in  eye  wattle.  Third  (Fulton) 
another  good  Black ;  T.h.c,  Stephens  (Dun) ;  h.c.  Hale  (Black). 
Bene  (eleven).- First  (Pearce).  second  (Stephens),  third  (Baker),  all 
Blacks  well  placed ;  h.c..  Hale  (Dun)  and  Baker  (Black).  Bred  in 
1880  (eleven). — ^First-and-cup  (Baker)  a  very  promising  Black,  very 
even  in  eye  wattle  and  gooa  in  beak  wattle.  Second  (R.  Fulton)  a 
Black  again,  as  also  was  third  (Baker) ;  h.c,  Byford,  Stephens,  and 
Fulton,  all  Blacks. 

Pouters.— Cocit*  (twelve).— First  (QUI)  a  Bed  Pied,  not  very  even  in 
rose.  Second  (Fulton)  a  Bine  Pied  faiUngm  bill.  Third  (Baker)  a  good 
Blue  Pied,  long  in  limb  and  narrow  in  girth ;  h.c,  Butler  A  Biggs 
(White),  Gill  (Silver  Dun).  Hent  (twelve).— First  (Baker)  a  Red  Pied, 
rather  heavy  in  body  bnt  good  in  crop.  Second  (Gill)  a  Dun  Pied 
a^in.  Third  (Baker)  a  Blue  Pied ;  h.c.,  Byford  (White),  Gill  (Blue 
Pied). 

Barbs  (ten).— First  (Baker)  a  fine  Black.  Second  (Fulton)  another 
of  the  same  colour.  Third  (Butler  &  Biggs)  a  Black,  broad  and 
short  in  head  ;  h.c.  Hale  (Black). 

Tumblers  (sixteen). — ^First  (Fulton)  an  Almond,  the  best  in  head. 
Second  fRayner).  and  third  (Baker)  were  also  Almonds  ;  h.c.,  Curry, 
(a  Red  Agate  Splash),  Pettman  (a  Long-faced  Black),  Savage,  Baker 
(both  Almonds),  S.  Palmer  (a  Long-facM  Yellow  Agate). 

Dragoons.- £/iie  or  SUver  Cocks  (fourteen).— First  (Osmond), 
second  (Howard),  and  third  (Osmond)  were  all  Blues  ;  n.c.  Ash- 
bee,  Waterman,  Winser.  all  Silvers  ;  Fulton,  Dwelly,  Howard, 
all  Blues.  Bene  (twelve).— First  (Osmond),  second  (Fulton),  third 
(Sntton) ;  h.c,  (Lush,  inn.),  were  a«tin  all  Blues.  Any  Other  Colour 
Ooche  (eleven).— First  (Howard)  a  Blue  Chequer.  Second  (Osmond) 
a  Griule.  Third  (Howard)  a  White;  h.c.,  Leith  (Yellow).  Hent 
(deven).— First  (Osmond)  a  Blue  Chequer.  Second  (Waterman)  a 
Yellow.  Third  (Howard)  a  Grizzle ;  h.c,  Howard,  Leith,  Atkins. 
Bred  in  1880  (seventeen).- First  (Waterman)  a  Red.  Second  (Os- 
mond) a  Blue  Chequer.  Third  (Dwelly)  a  Grizzle ;  h.c,  Osmond, 
Tate,  and  Ewen  :  c,  Howard.  Ashbee,  Tate,  and  Ewen. 

Jaoobuis  (eight).— First  (Fulton)  a  Red;  second  (Avenell)  also  a 
Red ;  third  (Fulton)  a  Black. 

OwiAr-Englith  (eleven).— First  (Weaving),  and  second  (Van 
Benden)  were  Bines ;  third  (Bmnton)  and  the  two  h.c's,  (Van  Senden, 
Fulton)  were  all  Silvers.  Foreign  (eleven). — ^First  and  second  (Baker) 
and  third  (Theobald)  were  all  White  Africans. 

Turbits  (nineteen).— First  (Fulton)  and  third  (Homes)  were  Blues  ; 
second  (Baker)  a  silver;  h.c.  Homes  (2,  Blues),  Dungey  (White), 
Fulton  (Red). 

Faktails  (twelve)  were  as  usual  all  Whites,  and  were  a  good  class. 
First  (Fulton)  was  splendid  in  tail.  Second,  Loversidge;  third, 
Baker ;  ▼.h.c,  Baker ;  h.c,  Hall,  Loversidge  (2),  BakewelL 

Antwbrps.- iSAor^/oced  Oock$  (eight).— First  and  second  (Buck- 
land)  both  Red  Chequers.  Third  (W.  Birchel!)  a  Silver  Dun.  Bens 
numbered  seven,  all  the  birds  in  the  list  being  Red  Chequers.  First, 
Weaving  j  second,  Bnckland  ;  third,  Pettman  ;  h.c,  Ashbee.  Homing, 
Longor  Medium^aced. — Cocks  (twenty-three)  were  commented  upon  by 
the  Jndge  as  a  good  class  throughout.    First  (Pearce)  a  Blue  Chequer, 


as  also  was  second  (Ayres),  and  third  (Carvill) ;  v Ji.c,  (Winsei)  a  Red 
Chequer) ;  h.c,  Leake,  CarvilLAshbee  (2),  Bowes,  Fonda,  Hills  (aU 
Blue  Chequers) ;  c,  T.  Foat.  Hens  (seventeen).— First  (Ponoia)  and 
third  (Leake)  Blue  Chequers.  Second  (Pearce)  a  Red  Chequer) ;  Ilc, 
Ashbee:  c,  Sutton.  Hatched  in  1880  (sixteen).— First  and  third 
(Ashbee),  as  also  second  (Bowes)  were  Blue  Chequers ;  h.c,  Carvill, 
Wanser,  Crust,  and  Poncia. 

Any  Other  Varibtt  (seventeen).— Cup  and  second  (Baker)  with 
a  Turbiteen  and  a  Trumpeter.  Third  (Thomson)  a  Priest;  h.c, 
Thomson  (an  Archangel),  Allen  (2,  an  Archangel  and  a  Satinette), 
Nettlefold  (a  Magpie). 

■^"■"""..^■^""^~"^^"~~~"""^~~" 

WATFORD  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  annual  poultry  Show  in  connection  with  the  West  Herts 
Agricultural  Socie^  was  held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  at  Watford 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last.  Few  places  are  better  adapted  for 
a  country  show  than  this  hall :  and  although  the  competiUon  is  coDf- 
fined  to  persons  residing  in  Herts  or  within  twenty  miles  of  Wat- 
ford, many  pens  of  good  birds  were  shown.  The  attendance  was 
numerous,  and  the  Show  altogether  a  success. 

The  Dorkings  were  pronounced  by  the  Judge  to  be  very  good 
classes.  In  the  Coloured  class  Uie  first  and  second  prizes  went  to  the 
Rev.  E.  Bartrum,  the  third  to  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Peel.  In  Whites  or 
Silvers  the  cup  and  champion  cup  of  the  Show  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Alice  Peel  for  a  splendid  pen  of  Silvers ;'  the  oock  is  a  fine-bodied 
bird,  excellent  in  colour.    Second.  Alterton ;  third,  Snewing. 

In  the  Cochin  class  Mr.  G.  fl..  Wood  won  first  and  cup  with  a 
heavily  feathered  pen  of  Partridge ;  second.  Wood ;  third,  Toke. 
Mr.  Wood  also  won  first  for  White  Cochins  with  a  very  good  pair. 

In  the  Brahma  classes  the  competition  was  very  keen.  UrsL 
Breeze ;  second,  Leno ;  third,  Breeze.  In  light  Brahmas,  first  and 
cup  went  to  G.  H.  Wood  for  a  good  pen,  bnt  the  cock  was  rather 
lignt  in  comb.    Second  and  third.  Breeze 

The  Game  were  fair  classes.  First  Black-breasted  Red.  First  and 
third.  Moss  ;  second,  G.  Bentley.  The  Qn.me  cup  went  to  C.  Rowl^ 
for  an  unusually  good  pair  of  Brown-breasted  R^ ;  secondhand  thira, 
FUtt. 

The  Hamburghs  were  rather  poor.  First-and-cup  (Spangled)  G.  J. 
Pointer ;  second.  Miss  Lawrence ;  third,  Seward.  In  the  Pendlled 
class  first  Pointer ;  second  and  third.  Viscount  Grimston. 

In  Game  Bantams  the  first  prize  went  to  the  smallest  and  smartest 
pen.  First,  second,  and  third,  J.  W.  Flitt.  In  Any  other  variety 
first  and  cup  were  awarded  to  Golden  Sebrights  (Herbert  Peel)  ; 
second  to  Cuckoos  (Wright)  ;  third  to  Japanese  jAstlev). 

In  Creve-Cmws  and  Moudans  first  and  cup  to  H.  JacJoon ;  second 
to  A.  Longman. 

In  Any  Other  Variety  the  entries  were  very  numerous,  and  many 
pens  of  every  imaginable  kind  were  commended.  The  first  V^J^  ^'M 
won  by  Black  Hamburghs  (Pointer),  second  by  Plymouth  Rocks 
(Ludgate),  third  by  Polish  (Huish). 

The  Ducks  were  a  good  class.  First,  How ;  second,  Thompson ; 
third,  Eley.  In  Any  other  distinct  breed  Pekins  won  first.  Cup,  Mrs. 
Peel.  Second,  East  Indian  (Lord  Ebnry).  Third,  Fancy  Ducks, 
Red-billed  Whistlers  (M.  Leno). 

In  Geese  the  Judge  left  out  all  that  were  down  behind  and  ovep- 
fat.  His  decision  seemed  to  astonish  many  of  the  Watford  folks,  but 
he  undoubtedly  was  right    First-and-cup,  Hill.    Second.  J.  Lloyd. 

In  TurkeySy  first-and-cup.  Field ;  second,  Leno ;  third,  Longman. 
Anv  other  variety,  first  and  second.  Finch  ;  third,  W.  Jones  Loyd. 

Best  Barndoor  Cock  and  two  Hens.— First,  Snewing ;  second, 
Leno  ;  third.  Viscount  Grimston. 

The  Pigeons  were  a  good  collection,  especially  the  Tumblers,  Mag- 
pies, and  Fantails.    Mr.  T.  C.  Bumell  acted  as  Judge. 


LEEDS  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

This  Show  opened  on  the  Tuesday  in  this  week  and  closes  to-night 
The  poultry  entries  numbered  540,  and  the  Pigeons  228.  Mr.  Dixon 
and  Captam  Heaton  divided  the  iudging  of  the  poultry  between 
them.  Mr.  J.  Hawley  judged  the  Pigeons.  The  Show  was  upon  the 
whole  a  very  fine  one,  and  nearly  all  the  classes  were  well  filled. 

Game.- Jn^  Variety. — Cock  (nine).— These  Any  Variety  classes, 
which  we  presume  were  meant  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  ehampioa 
classes,  did  not  fulfil  our  expectations.  Urst  (Brierley)  a  readij 
Brown  Red,  hard  in  feather  but  a  trifle  heavy  in  head  and  flat  in  shin. 
Second  (Braithwaite)  another  stylish  Brown  Red,  finer  in  head  but 
not  so  ^werful-looking  as  the  winner.  Third  (Clegg)  a  Brown 
Red  again,  well  pencilled  on  breast ;  b.c..  Hodgson  (Brown  Red). 
Cockerels  (thirteen).— First  (Brierlev)  a  Black  Red,  long  in  reach  and 
good  in  head,  but  very  faulty  in  colour  on  thighs  and  fiuff.  Second 
(Mason)  a  moderate  Black  Red.  Third  (Braithwaite)  a  Brown  Bed ; 
Lc.  Staveley  (Black  Red),  Hick  (yellow-legged  Pile).  PuUet  (eighteen). 
-This  was  the  best  of  these  classes.  First  (Walton)  a  shandy 
willow-legged  Pile,  fine  in  head  and  hard  in  feather.  Second  (Brierley) 
a  Brown  Kd,  not  the  equal  of  the  winner  in  head.  Third  (White- 
head) Brown  Red  again ;  h.c.  Mason  (Black  Red).  Ward  (Brown  Red); 
c,  Sootheran  A  PfOliser  (Brown  Red).  BUuMreasted  Reds.^Cock 
and  Hen  (nine).— A  moderate  class.  First  (Sales)  a  reachy  pair  of 
birds,  bnt  the  cock  rather  heavy  In  head  and  brown  in  fluff.  Beoond 
(Hemmingway)  not  so  good  In  style.    Third  (Staveley)  a  fine  reaohj 
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cock,  Terr  brown  in  fluff.  Cockerel  and  PuUet»  (seventeen)  were  on 
tbe  whole  a  good  class.  First  (Brierlej)  a  very  stylisa  pair  of 
chickens.  Second  (Mason)  good  in  reach  bat  dull  in  colour.  Third 
(Sootheran  t  Palliser)  better  in  colour  but  not  so  much  style ;  h.c., 
E.  Shaw,  Jowett,  Walton,  Hick.  Brown4>rea8ted  and  other  Red  (ex- 
cept Black) ^ — Cock  and  Men  (eight). — Only  a  medium  class.  First 
(Mercer)  good  in  colour  but  not  quite  in  show  form.  Second  Brierler. 
Third  Mason  ;  h.c,  Robinson ;  c,  Cannan.  Cockerel  and  Pullet 
(twenty-two)  contained  some  very  good  birds.  First  (Whitehead)  a 
fine  reaohy  pair,  hard  in  feather.  Second  (Brierley)  another  good  pair, 
the  cockerel  will  look  better  doubtless  when  dubbed.  Third  (Mason) 
not  so  8tj[lish,  and  the  cockerel  fiat  in  shin  ;  h.c.,  Warner,  Robinson, 
Braithwaite,  Sturzaker ;  c.  Mercer.  Duchoingi. — Cock  and  H*n 
(nine). — A  moderate  class.  First  (Staveley)  a  stylish  pair,  good  in 
colour,  the  cock  perhaps  rather  short  in  head.  Second  (Addy  and 
Cartel).  Third  (Sales)  not  the  equals  of  the  winners  in  style  or  reach ; 
bx.,  Oarless.  Cockerel  and  P%Ulet  (eight)  contained  nothing  very 
remarkable.  First  (Staveley)  hard  in  feather  and  eood  in  style. 
Second  (Hick)  the  cockerel  heavy  in  head.  Third  (Fell)  a  moderate 
pair.  Anv  Other  Variety. — Cock  and  Hen  ^four). —  First  (Mason), 
second  nValker),  and  third  (Gh&rwood)  were  all  yellow-legged  Piles. 
O^ckertl  and  Pullet  (seven). — First  (Brierley)  and  secona  (Mason) 
yellow-legged  Piles,  the  first  a  very  good  pen  indeed.  Third  (Clegg) 
willow-leg^^  Piles. 

BORKmoa. — Cock  and  Ben  (eisht)  a  good  average  class,  all  the 
birds  being  coloured.  First  (J.  White)  a  good-sized  shapely  pair. 
Second  (Peacock),  the  cock  rather  long  in  leg  and  comb,  and  rather 
light  in  colour.  Third  (Barker)  a  very  shapely  hen,  of  good  size,  but 
dark  in  feet,  as  also  was  her  mate  ;  v.h.c,  Cannan,  Carver.  Cocxerel 
and  Pullet  (eleven). — Again  made  up  entirelv  of  coloured  birds.  First 
(Bell)  a  good  pair,  the  pullet  the  best  of  the  two ;  the  cockerel  too 
npstanding  for  our  taste.  Second  another  very  similar  pair,  from  the 
same  vard.  Third  (Baker)  a  moderate  pair,  the  cock  looseln  comb  :  h.c., 
(King)  a  fine-sixed  cockerel,  bnt  the  pallet  oat  of  form  ;  h.a,  Wnite. 

Coohin-Chika. — Cock  and  Sen  (twelve)  were  a  strong  class.  First 
(T.  Pye)  a  very  evenly  coloured  pair  or  Lemons,  of  good  size  and 
shape,  but  the  cock  wanting  more  toe  feather  to  carry  off  his  hocks. 
Second  (0.  Brown)  Bufib,  of  medium  shade,  food  ui  colour  and 
squarely  made,  but  the  cock  loose  in  wing.  Third  (Cannan)  a  very 
shapely  Partridge  pair ;  the  cock  failing  in  oolonr  and  white  in  tail, 
vrith  too  much  of  it ;  the  hen  not  very  good  in  body  marking ;  h.c., 
Sowerby  (Buffs).  Cockerel  and  Pullet  ^fteen),  not  so  good  as  the 
old  birds.  First  (Cannan)  a  moderate  pair  of  Partridges.  Second 
(C.  Brown)  Boifs ;  the  pullet  shapely,  but  not  very  even  in  colour. 
Third  (T.  Pye)  Lemons ;  the  cockerel  a  good  one,  but  rather  loose 
in  comb  ;  h.c..  Croft,  Mitchell  fboth  Buffs). 

Brahmas. — Light  Cock  and  Uen  fnine). — ^Except  the  winning  pen 
not  a  strong  class.  First  (R.  Mitchell)  was  the  cup  Birmingham  cock 
mated  with  a  very  good  hen.  Second  (T.  S.  Clarke),  the  cock  far  too 
mnch  tail  without  saddle,  and  the  hen  rather  warm  in  colour.  Third 
(Breare)  cock  very  good,  but  far  too  warm  in  colour  on  saddle ; 
c.  (Lucas)  the  cock  rather  long  in  leg  and  a  trifle  rough  in  comb ;  the 
hen  not  over-large,  we  liked  them  second  best  In  the  class.  Cockerel 
and  Pullet  (nine). — Had  no  less  than  six  empt^  pens,  and  there  was 
nothing  really  good  left.  First  (T.  S.  CHarke)  a  fair  pair,  the  cock  rough 
in  comb.  Second,  Whitehead.  Third,  Grieve.  Dark. — Cock  and 
Hen  (fifteen). — Contained  some  very  fine  birds.  First  and  plate  for 
best  pen  in  show  (R.  Mitchell).  The  Hull  first-prize  cock  mated,  if 
we  mistake  not,  with  the  Hall  cup  hen.  Mr.  Mitchell  apparently 
means  to  make  it  warm  for  the  Branma  men.  Second  (Brooke),  the 
cock  neat  in  head,  ffood  in  colour  and  shape,  a  little  too  mnch  tail  for 
his  saddle,  and  hocked ;  only  a  moderate  hen.  Third  (Hargreaves)  a 
fair  hocked  cock  mated  with  the  third  Birmingham  hen  ;  c.  Peacock. 
Cockerel  and  Pullet  (twelve)  were  not  a  very  grand  class.  First 
(W.  Mitchell)  a  moderate  hocked  cockerel,  blind  of  an  eye ;  mated 
with  a  pullet  nicely  pencilled  on  breastL  bnt  failing  on  other  parts. 
Second  (R.  Mitchell)  the  Hull  cup  oocKerel  again  with  his  mate  of 
York  ;  on  the  whole  we  shofild  have  placed  them  first  here.  Third 
(Sowerby)  another  of  the  Hull  cockerels  mated  with  a  fairly  marked 
pallet  of  the  dear-grey  type. 

Spanish. — Cock  and  Hen  were  four  only,  and  not  'very  good. 
First  (Cannan)  a  large  bnt  rather  rough-faced  pair.  Second  (Thresh) 
fair  in  face  but  oat  of  sorts.  Third  (Birch  A  Boalton)  moderate. 
Cockerel  and  Puilet  (fonr).— First-and-plate  for  best  pen  of  Spanish, 
Houdans,  Craves,  Polish  or  Sultans  (James  Roberts),  one  of  the 
beat  faced  cockerels  we  have  seen  this  season,  good  also  in  comb 
and  general  points  ;  mated  with  a  pullet  large  in  face  and  lobe,  but 
with  comb  not  over  yet  Second  (Dalton)  a  long  way  behind  the 
winners.    Third  (W.  Roberts)  poor. 

HouDAVB. — Cock  and  Hen  (six)  were  a  pretty  good  class.  First 
(Cannan)  good  in  colour  and  tne  nen  good  m  crest.  Second  (Turner) 
not  so  (food  in  crest.  Third  (Thomas)  a  good  all-round  pen  ;  h.c, 
W.  T.  PercivaL  J.  Till.  Cockerel  and  Pullet  (nine).— A  moderate  class. 
First  (Thomas)  a  very  good  pen  of  chickens  in  all  points,  but  not 
very  large.  Second  (Lee),  the  cockerel  poor  in  crest  and  leggy  ;  the 
pallet  a  moderate-sized  one.  of  the  dark  sort.  Third  (Marx)  a  pretty 
cockerel,  but  the  pullet  crooked  in  crest ;  v.h.c.,  Millner :  h.c.,  Woolley. 

Crbvb-C(B17R. — Cock  and  Hen  (five).— First  (Ward)  a  fine  hen, 
particularly  (food  in  crest  and  muffling ;  the  cock  ^ood  in  size,  but 
too  long  in  leg.  Second  (Turner),  both  birds  good  in  body,  but  the 
cock  very  coarse  in  head.    Third  (Cannan)  a  neat  all-round  pair,  not 


so  large  as  the  two  preceding  pens  ;  h.c.,  Calvert.  Cockerel  and  Pullet 
(nine)  with  two  empty  pens,  and  on  the  whole  a  good  class.  First 
(Ward),  the  pullet  a  good  one  in  all  points ;  the  cockerel  not  so  good 
in  crest.  Second  (Fullerton),  the  pullet  best  again  ;  the  cockerel 
rather  long  in  leg.  Third  (Calvert)  of  similar  type ;  v.hx.,  M.  Hall, 
H.  Beldon. 

P0LA5DS. — Any  Variety  Cock  and  Hen  (ten)  were  a  wonderfully 
good  class,  and  must  have  been  hard  to  judge.  First  (Beldon)  a 
well-known  pen  of  Silvers.  Second  (Rawnsley)  Gk>ldens,  the  hen 
specially  good  in  crest.  Third  (A.  Smitn)  Silvers  again,  the  hen  very 
well  marked  and  globular  in  crest ;  v.h.c..  North  and  Battye  (White 
Crests),  Bowker  ^livers),  Cannon  (Silvers),  Huish  (Silvers)  ;  h.c. 
Perry  ^Silvers),  Rawnsley  (White  Crests),  A.  Smith.  Cockerel  and 
PulUt  (eleven)  were  another  very  even  class.  First  (Rawnsley)  a 
neat  pair  of  White  Crests,  not  quite  finished  yet.  Second  (Rawnsley) 
Silvers  moderately  marked,  bnt  good  in  crest.  Third  (Oscroft)  better 
marked  Goldens,  moderate  in  crest :  h.c,  Beldon  ((^oldens).  North  and 
Battye  (White  Crests),  Boothby  (Goldens),  Bowker  (Silvers),  Hnish 
(Ooldens). 

Sultans. — Cock  and  Hen.  numbered  six,  with  two  pens  empty. 
First  and  second  (Atkinson)  were  both  good  pens,  neat  in  colour, 
crest,  and  foot  feather.  Third  (Rawnsley)  we  should  have  placea 
behind  the  h.c  (Atkinson),  as  though  the  cock  was  very  neat,  the  hen 
showed  a  distinct  buff  shade  in  her  neck  hackle. 

Hamburohs. — Spangled. — Cock  and  Hen  (eleven  with  four  empty 
pens)  were  a  good  class.  First  (Beldon)  Goldens,  good  in  colour  and 
marking,  but  the  cock  red  in  lobe.  Second  (Bracewell)  (3oldens  again, 
the  cock  not  very  steady  in  comb.  Third  (Rawnsley)  neat  Silvers, 
the  hen  very  well  marked,  but  a  little  heavy  in  comb  ;  v.h.c,  Ashton 
and  Booth  (Silvers) ;  h.c,  Pickles  and  Rawnsley,  both  Silvers.  Gold- 
spangled  Cocker^  and  PuUeti  (fifteen)  were  ox  very  good  quality 
tnroaghoat.  First  (Bracewell)  a  neat  pair,  rich  in  colour  and  good  in 
comb.  Second,  another  pair  from  the  same  yard  of  similar  type. 
Third  (Cannan)  not  so  clear  in  marking;  h.0.,  Bracewell,  Beldon, 
Moore,  Roberts,  Rawnsley,  Hurst.  Sther-ipanaled  Cockerels  and 
Pullets  (seven). — First  (Beldon)  good  in  colour,  condition,  and  marking, 
and  dear  in  lobe,  but  tne  cock  not  quite  even  in  comb.  Second  ana 
third  (Rawnsley),  the  former  both  rather  coarse  in  comb ;  the  hens  in 
both  pens  very  even  in  marldng ;  h.c,  Ashton  &  Booth,  Cannan. 
Pencilled  Cock  and  Hen  (eight). — ^Another  fine  class.  First  (ttawnsley) 
a  well-known  pen  of  Goldens,  the  cock  splendid  in  tail.  Second  (Bel- 
don) also  a  very  good  pair  of  €K>lden8,  the  cock's  tail  very  well 
marked,  the  hen  not  so  clear  as  the  winner's.  Third  (Rawnsley)  good 
Silvers ;  y.h.c.,  Jackson  (Goldens),  Hovle  (Silvers);  h.c.  East  (Goldens). 
Golden-pencilled, — Cockerels  ana  Pullets  (thirteen)  contained  some 
pens  of  very  high  merit.  First  (Driver)  a  very  good  pair  in  all 
points.  Second  (I^wnsley)  inferior  only  in  the  marking  on  the  pullet's 
breast.  Third  (Eidson),  another  very  good  pikir ;  v.h.c,  Webster  (2), 
Simpson.  SUvet -pencilled, — Oockere*  and  Pullet  (nine)  with  two 
empty  pens.  First  (Cannan),  neat  in  comb,  good  in  lobe,  and  fairly 
marked.  Second  (Rawnsley)  also  a  good  alUronnd  pair,  tne  cockerel 
very  good  in  tail.  Third  (Pickles)  not  so  good  in  the  marking  of 
the  tail  of  the  cockerel  or  breast  of  the  pullet  as  the  pther  two ; 
h.c  (Beldon)  a  very  good  pair,  seeming  rather  overdone.  Blacks, — 
Cock  and  Hen  (nine). — First  (Bracewell)  good  in  style  and  brilliant  in 
colour,  not  quite  clear  in  lobe,  and  rather  heavy  in  comb.  Second 
(Beldon)  a  very  stylish  pair,  neat  in  head,  but  also  rather  pink  in 
lobe.  Third  (Rawnsley),  the  cock  very  lustrons  in  plumage,  but 
perhaps  a  trifle  large;  h.c,  Mallinson,  Lancashire.  Cockerel  and 
Pullet  (sixteen). — A  veiy  good  class  indeed.  First  (Pemberton)  good 
in  style  and  colour,  neat  in  head,  and  clear  in  lobe.  Second  (Beldon) 
another  very  similar  pair,  not  quite  so  brilliant  as  the  winners. 
Third  (Lancashire)  a  very  good  pair,  the  cockerel  a  little  rongh  in 
comb ;  v.h.c.,  Mallinson,  Rawnsley,  Wood  A  Hirst,  Bentley,  HoMon  ; 
bx.,  Simpson. 

Ant  Othbr  Yaribtt.- Cocib  and  Hen  (eight).— First  (Calvert)  a 
fine  upstanding  pair  of  Malays.  Second  (RUe^)  a  really  good  pair  of 
La  Fleche.  Third  (Twose)  moderate  Anaalusians  ;  vJi.c.,  G.  Bumell 
(Malays) ;  h.c,  Brooke  (Malays),  B.  Smith  (White  Leghorns),  Bailey 
(Malays).  Cockerel  and  Pullet  (seventeen). — First  (Rawnsley)  Saltan 
chickens  ;  we  think  properly  entered,  as  the  Sultan  class  was  limited 
to  birds  over  a  year.  Second  (Brooke)  another  good  pair  of  Malays. 
Equal  second  (Calvert)  good  La  Fltehe ;  v.h.c.  Hurst  (Brown  Leg- 
horns) ;  c,  Clarke  (Minorcas),  B.  Smith  (Brown  Leghorns). 

Bantams. — Gatne  Cockj  anv  variety  (ten). — ^Beyond  the  winners 
onl^r  a  moderate  class.  First  (Walton)  a  stylish  Black  Red,  perhaps 
a  trifle  short  in  head.  Secona  (Craven)  a  good  willow-legged  Pile. 
Third  (J.  Smith)  a  very  neat  Duckwing ;  c,  Walshaw  (willow-legged 
Pile).  Reds.^Cock  and  Hen  (eight)  were  all  Black  Reds.  First 
(Jennings)  very  smart,  shapely,  and  brilliant  in  colour.  Second 
(Walton)  not  so  good  in  carriage  of  wing  as  the  winners.  Third 
((jalladine)  a  smart  cockerel,  failing  in  colour  on  breast:  c,  Hore. 
Cockerel  and  Pullet  (eight).— First  and  plate  for  best  pen  of  Bantams 
(Walton),  a  very  stylish  reachy  pair  of  Black  Reds  rightly  placed. 
Second  (Morgan)  very  good  Black  Reds  again.  Third  (Haigh)  very 
neat  Black  Reds ;  c,  Firth  (Brown  Reds).  Thtckwings, — O  k  and  Hen 
(seven).— First  (Widton)  a  fair  pair.  Second  (J.  Smith)  a  moderate 
pair,  the  cock  too  long  in  winff.  Third  Calladine ;  c,  Whitley. 
Cockerel  and  Pullet  (five).— First  (Walton)  a  leaohy  pair  with  rather 
too  much  feather.  Second  (Eaton)  a  neat  pullet,  but  the  cockerel 
carrying  his  tail  too  high.    Third  (J.  Smith)  smart,  but  tbe  pnllet 


teOing  in  eokyor  on  wins.  Black  Bantama  (streottea)  were  all  Roee- 
oombs,  sad  a  strong  cmat.  Eirat  (Yoang)  neat  in  head,  bright  in 
ooloof)  and  clear  in  lobe.  Seoond  <Cli^ham)  clear  in  lobe  and  bright  in 
colonr,  bat  rather  beaTj^  in  comb.  Third  (Shackleton)  very  good  in 
lobe }  Y*h.c^  Roberta,  Jaa.  Walker,  Ohariton,  Beanland,  Rhodes ;  h.c., 
Thompson  and  Rawnslej.  White  Bantams  (eleven)  were,  with  the 
exoeption  of  two  unnoticed  pens,  Roeecombs.  First  (RawnsW)  a 
well-^nown  pair.  Second  another  pair  from  the  same  yard.  Third 
(Crowther)  raiber  loose  in  carriage  of  wing,  and  a  trifle  heavy  in 
comb.  SebriglU  (eleven)  not  a  wo^erfnl  class.  First  (Lloyd),  second 
(Braoewell),  and  Uiird  (Richardson)  were  all  good  Silvers  well  placed. 
Auy  Other  Korte/y  (twelv^  were  mostly  Piles  of  moderate  quality, 
which  should  not,  we  think,  have  been  admitted  to  this  class.  First 
(Walton)  willow-legged  Piles.  Why  awarded  a  prize  in  this  class 
we  fail  to  eee ;  the  cocks  might  have  competed  singly  in  the  Gave 
Bantam  daasee.  Seoond  (Walker)  ^ellow-legged  Piles  agaan.  Third 
(Walshaw)  still  another  pair  of  Piles,  willow-legged  thSi  time ;  hx;. 
(Crewe)  Japanese,  which  should  have  stood  first  in  our  view  of  the 
matter ;  hx.  fCannan)  more  Game,  as  also  were  Aspden  and  f^U. 

Tdrkbts  (five,  with  one  pen  empt^)  weie  all  c^ood  pairs.  First, 
Bulman  ;  seoond.  Braitbwaite  ;  third,  Hope ;  h.c,  Rawson. 

Gbkse  (twelve)  a  good  class.  First  (Rawson)  a  fine  pair  of  Greys. 
Second  (Snell)  large  Greys  again.  Third  (Dodswortn)  very  large 
Whites ;  h.c,  Braitbwaite  (Whites);  Smith  4b  Sntcliffe,  aad  ShaeldeUm, 
both  Greys  ;  c,  Snell  k  Cannan  (Whites) ;  Atkinson  (Grey). 

DUOKS. — Afftetbury  (thirteen)  were  a  good  class.  First,  Gunn ; 
second,  Snell ;  third,  MaUinson.  Bouen  (fourteen)  esoept  the  winners 
were  only  a  moderate  class.  First  (Newton),  second  (Mallinson),  and 
third  (Rawson)  were  all  good  pens  verv  similar  in  merit.  Anv  Other 
Variety  (ten).— First,  Gunn  ;  seoond,  Parkinson  ;  and  third,  Bygott, 
were  all  Pekins,  the  first  best  in  carriage  and  colour,  the  seoond 
failing  most  in  carriage. 

PiOBONS.— -Pouters  (six).— First  (Townend)  a  Red  Hed ;  seeond 
(Popplewdl)  a  Bhie  Pied;  third  (Kirby)  a  White;  c,  Mawson. 
OaiYt«f«  (six).*-First,  Lomax ;  seoond,  Townend  ;  and  thiro,  Thomp- 
son, all  Blacks;  Kc,  Mawson.  Tumblers y  Short-faced  (five). — First 
(Weston)  a  fine  Alaend  ;  seoond  (Weston) ;  and  third  (Mawson)  both 
Almonds  also ;  h.a,  Weston  (2).  Baldhead  or  Bearded  (eleven). — 
First  (Watmouf^)  a  Blue  Bald.  Second  (R.  Woods)  a  Blue  Beard. 
Third  (R.  Woods)  a  Red  Feather-legged  Beard;  v.b.c.  (Lund)  a 
Blue  Beard:  h.c.,  Watmough,  Sharp,  Lund;  c,  Cook  and  Beal. 
Any  Other  Variety  (thirteen).— First  (Fowler)  a  Red  Agate.  Second 
(R.  Woods)  a  Yellow  Agate.  Third  (R.  Raymsley)  a  Black  Agate  ; 
v.h.c,  Lund,  R«  Woods  (both  Red  Agates) ;  h.c.,  Lister  (2).  Oms.-^ 
English  (eighteen).— First  (Lister)  a  Silver.  Second  (Thresh)  a  Bine. 
Third  (Rawnsleyl  Blue  also  ;  v.h.c.,  R.  Woods,  Thresh  ;  h.c.,  Carter, 
Hargrave.  Jacooins  (eighteen). — First  (Dale).  Seoond  (Holt).  Third 
(Dale)  all  Reds ;  v.h.c,  l^ell :  kc.,  CoUingwood,  Kell.  Harrison,  Dale. 
Trumpeters  (four).— But  only  one  appeared — ^namely,  first  (Gatty) 
a  Black.  Tftrbits  (twenty).— First  (Kell)  Red.  Second  (Kell)  Blue. 
Third  (Carver)  a  beautiful  Silver  j  v.h.c.,  Kell ;  h.c,  Popplewell,  R. 
Woods^  Dale,  Dewfanrst.  Faniatls  (seventeen)  were  a  good  class, 
all  being  White.  First,  CoUingwood ;  second,  Laidlowj  third, 
Beldon ;  n.c.  Ward ;  c,  Mawson.  Barbs  (eleven). — ^First  (Harrison) 
a  Black.  Seooi^  (Roberts)  a  Blaok.  Third  (Thresh)  a  Dun  ;  v.h.c, 
Townend  (Black);  h.c,  Lomax,  Thresh,  Tonng.  Nuns  (eighteen). 
—  First  (Dale).  Second  (Mawson),  and  third  (Townend)  all 
Blacks:  v.h.c.,  Lomax;  h.o^  Beldon,  Rawnsley,  Bell.  Dragoons 
(eleven). — First  (W.  Smith)  a  Blue,  as  also  were  second  (She well),  and 
third.  Close ;  v.h.o.,  Bhewell,  Close ;  h.c,  Smith,  King.  Antwerps. — 
Long-faced  (ten).— Fir^  (Waterhouse)  a  Silver  Dun.  Seoond  and 
Third  (Rawnsley)  both  Red  Chequers  ;  v.h.c,  Ward ;  h.c.  Lister, 
Cheesborough ;  c.  Wade.  i9Aor<:/«cerf  (twenty).— First  (Waterhouse) 
a  Red  Chequer.  Seoond  (Turner)  a  Red  Chequer.  Third  (Wade)  a 
Silver  Dun ;  v.h.c.,  R.  Wood  and  Mawson  (botn  Silver  Duns),  Lister 
(Red  Chequer) :  h.0.,  Firth.  Magpies  (nineteen). — Firet  (Walton)  a 
Black.  Second  (Kell)  a  Red.  Third  (Mawson)  a  Yellow ;  v.h.c, 
Townend  (Black),  Walton  (Blue) ;  he,  Greenhalgh,  Webb,  Wilson. 
Archangels  (eight).— First  Gatty,  second  Webb,  third  Rodgers  ;  h.c, 
S. Sharp ;  c, Moss.  AnyOther  Variety  (thirteen). — First  (Waterhouse) 
a  Visor.  Second  (R.  Woods)  a  Domino.  Third  (Beldon)  a  Bluette ; 
vJlc,  Webb,  R.  Woods  ;  h.c.,  Gatty,  King. 


VARIETIES. 
Peompt  Payment  of  Prize  M05et.  — Mr.  T.  W.  Anns  of 
Clapham  writes  to  us  as  follows : — ^'  I  beg  to  record  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  the  receipt  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Bexley  Heath 
Poultry  Show  on  Thursday,  December  7th,  of  a  cheque  for  my  sale 
and  prize  money.  I  only  wish  some  of  the  larger  and  older  showe 
would  take  a  lesson  from  this  young  and  rising  one.'* 

DOKOASTBB  Aqeicdltural  SociETT^-The  next  Exhibition 

of  this  Society  is  fixed  to  take  place  at  Doncaster  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  aad  Friday,  June  29th,  dOth,  and  July  1st,  1881. 

—  Bblvast  PouLTRflr  Show.— We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
entries  for  this  excellently  managed  Show  are  larger  than  ever  this 
year.     Poultry  number  416  (of  which  Brahmas,  with  eight  classes, 


contribute  eighty).  Pigeons  367,  and  Cage  Birds  150,  making  » 
total  of  982.  Not  bad  for  Ireland.  The  Show  opened  yesterday  and 
closes  tonight.    We  shall  give  a  report  next  week. 

-—  Mies  £.  Shutbr'b  Dark  BltAHXAS.— We  learn  that  Mr. 
Comyns  has  recently  added  to  his  yards  Miss  E.  Shnter's  entire  stodc 
of  Dark  Brahmas.  These  birds  have  had  a  good  share  of  sncoess  of 
late  years,  and  we  are  pleaaed  that  the  strain  vrill  net  be  lost  by  tiM 
retirement  of  Miss  Shnter  from  the  list  of  exhib{t<»8.  We  tmst  this 
retirement  may  only  be  temporary,  and  that  before  very  long  we 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Sfanter*s  name  in  the  prize  lists 
once  more. 

The  Fractioal  Rabbit  Kbepbr,  by ''  CmiiciTLVB."  (Cassell, 

Petter,  Galpin,  &  Co.).— We  have  had  this  work  for  some  time  on  our 
table.  It  is  prepared  with  all  the  care  and  attention  to  imx)ortaat 
details  which  characterised  the  companion  works  on  Poultry  and 
Pigeons  issued  by  the  same  firm.  We  can  heartily  reoomoieDd  it  to 
such  of  our  readers  as  add  Rabbits  to  their  list  of  pets. 

— —  AETIFICIAL  iNC^BATIOir  AND  THE  BREBDnre  ASTD  BBARIKO 

OF  Poultry,  by  H.  TohliiTbok.  (Simpkin  k  Marshall).- We  have  read 
this  pamphlet  with  much  interest.  Being  from  the  pen  of  so  old  a 
fancier  as  Mr.  Tomlinson  it  could  not  fail  to  contain  many  valuable 
hints.  We  must,  however,  confess  to  a  certain  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment upon  two  points.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  pamphlet  con- 
tains no  description  of  Mr.  Tomlinson's  incubator,  beyond  a  mere 
general  statement ;  and  the  second  is  that  we  have  no  detaik  as  to 
the  system  of  breeding  adopted  by  the  author.  We  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  refer  further  to  the  writer's  remarks  upon  incubation  in  a 
series  of  papers  upon  this  subject,  which  we  Aall  commence  in  onr 
new  volume.  The  illustration  drawn  from  Mr.  TomlinBon*B  own  prize- 
winners and  poultry  houses  are  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  work. 

— — PflEASANT  PoiBOimre. — For  some  time  past  the  keepov  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bath  have  discovered  a  great  number  of  Pheasants 
dead  on  the  estate.  Naturally  it  was  assumed  that  some  persons  had 
been  laying  down  poison,  so  it  was  determined  to  send  their  internal 
organs  for  analysis,  which,  on  being  done,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
birds  had  been  poisoned  from  eating  the  shoots  or  leaves  of  the  Tew 
tree,  which  are  numerous  in  the  plantations.  The  discovery  will 
involve  a  serious  consideration  for  those  who  are  breeding  Pheasants 
under  the  same  conditions  as  exist  at  Long^eat* 

—  Bath  and  West  of  ENeLAKD  Society.- An  adjourned 
Council  meeting  was  held  at  the  Charing  Croes  Hotel,  London,  on 
the  8th  inst.  Mr.  Jonathan  Gray  reported  a  correspondence  which 
had  taken  place  between  himself  and  the  authorities  of  Cardiff  with 
reference  to  the  Society's  meeting  in  1882 ;  and  the  Secretary  presented 
a  letter  from  the  Town  Clerk  •on  behalf  of  the  JAjsuftntBacLd  Corpovatifm, 
inviting  the  Society  to  visit  their  borough  in  the  year  stated,  and 
undertaking  to  render  every  possible  support  in  bringing  the  Show  to 
a  successful  issue.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gray,  seconded  by  Colonel 
Luttrell,  it  was  reeolved  that  the  invitation  from  the  Mayor  and 
Town  .Council  of  Cardiff  be  accepted,  and  that  a  deputation  be 
appointed  to  visit  the  town  to  inspect  the  proposed  sites  and  make 
preliminary  arrangements,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  January 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

British  Bee-keepers'  Absogiatton.— At  the  Committee 

meeting  of  this  Association,  present  Mr.  T.  W.  0>wan  in  the  chair, 
Rev.  E.  Bartrum,  Messrs.  Cheshire,  Glennie,  Hooker,  and  Rev.  H.  B. 
Peel,  Hon.  Sec.,  the  balance  sheet  for  November  was  presented.  The 
total  receipts  for  the  eleven  months  of  1880  being  £488  15t.  \^d^  and 
the  expenditure  for  the  same  period  €488  Is.  ^\d.  The  second  edition 
of  "  Modem  Bee-keeping  "  having  been  completed  by  Mr.  Cheddn 
was  presented  by  the  Sub-Committee,  and  it  will  paas  at  onoe  into 
the  printer's  hands.  The  diagrams  will  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Longman  for  the  Association,  anl  will  be  plaoed  in  the  hands  of  the 
book  trade  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  year.  Some  further 
arrangements  for  next  year's  work  were  considered,  and  February  16t1i 
was  settled  for  the  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society.— At  the  general  meeting  of 

members  of  this  Society,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  read  the 
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Mport  of  tbe^  Coimeil,  wMoh  stated  tliat  duriqg  ike  present  year  the 
— whuriof  GtoTOTBois  and  niemberarhad  been  ineceaied by  168,  the  total 
Biml^efr  ae^  bekig  8082.  The  Carlisle  meeting' had  been  remarkably 
enccessfuly  notwithstanding  the  Tery  ttnfiiToimible  weather  experi- 
enced daring  the  last  three  days ;  and,  althongh  the  receipts  were 
not  sufficient  to  coyer  the  ezpenditare,  the  ConncU  were  enabled  to 
announce  that  the  deficit  wo«ld  not  entail  any  further  dimiimtion  df 
the  Cnnded  oapstalofthfrSoo&efyyas  itoonld  be  coreied  by  the  surplus 
erdfaiary  ineome  of  the  year.  The  preparatieBs  for  the  Derby  meet- 
ing next  year,  which  the  Council  had  decided  should  commence  on 
Wednesday,  July  18th,  and  close  on  the  following  Monday  eyening, 
were  well  in  hand.  The  Council  had  dseoied  it  adyisable  to  restrict 
hMic«f0cth  Ae  amonnt  offered  as  prises  for  liye  stook  by  the  Sodety 
iteelf  taa  mrrinwm  of  £8000.  The  Leeal  Ooaunittee  propoeed  to 
ifberridly  trapplemeDttiieSociety's  prise  sheet.  The  Council  had  under 
their  consideration  the  yery  serious  outbreak  of  sheep-rot  which 
eaneed  so  much,  mortality  amongst  the  flocks  of  the  country  during 
the  year,«ad  haye  instituted  a  psactical  as  well  as  a  scientific  inyes- 
tt^Ktien  inta  the  whote  subject.  Theynregretted  to  obaerre  that  f oot- 
aild>«ioath  disease  is  agitn  preyaleat  in  seyeral  distzicte,  alter  an 
ahsost  -complete  immunity  itom  tiie  disease  for  nearly  two  years. 
With  reference  to  pleuro^pneumonia,  the  Council  has  the  satisfaction 
of  reporting,  that  a  oonsiderable  dimination  in  the  number  of  cases,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  has  been  effected  by  the  meatnres  adopted 
for  its  extermination. 


HEATHEB  HONEY. 


{Continwd from pafe  473.} 

It  is  not  eftsy  to  giye  directions  for  obtaining  the  best  results 
in  Heather  honey  that  shall  be  strictly  applicable  to  eyery  aoason 
nnd  district.  In-pofely  highland  regions  the  Cloyer  blooms  so 
late  that  tkne  is  leally  no  interyal  between  the  two  hanrests ; 
but  generally  it  is  found  that  there  is  an  interral  of  about  a  fort- 
night^ onless.  where  the  limes  bloom  so  late  as  to  fill  the  gap.  In 
all  cases,  howeyer,  the  resnlt  of  the  earlier  haryest  is,  except 
whetre  the  extractor  is  kept  at  work,  to  fill  up  the  brood  jcombs  to 
the  .almost- total  exclusion  of  the  queen  from  egg4ayiQg.  The 
interyal,  where  mtdx  exists,  is  usnally  marked  by  the' massacre  of 
the  drones — an  tntimiition  that  the  bees  are  beginniog  to  fear  the 
approach^  of  times  of  scarcity,  and  that  brood-rearing  is  no  longer 
perseyered  in.  To  guard  against  this,  means  must  be  taken  to 
-€ms«fe  tbftt  nOjflBeh  feeling^ of  scarcity  shall  exist.  The  g^p,  whore 
it  exists,  must  be  tided  over  by  steady  but  slow  feeding.  This 
feeding  may  not  necessarily  be  of  an  extraneous  nature,  as  the 
mere  uncapping  of  portions  of  the  sealed  stores  ia  the  brood  nest 
from  day  to  day  will  admirably  serve  the  purpose.  It  is  perhaps 
not  generally  knewn  that  this  uncapping  of  settled  stores  is  really 
q^omX  to  the  be&t  stimulatiye  feeding ;  for  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
'.beas  to  nmoveAll  honey  loom  eeUs  thoa  damaged  bytheknife, 
-fMUd  df'oottrse^'d^iiig  so  they  are  really  beiog.oompeUed  to  feed. 
If  feeding  be  otherwise  necessary  it  should  be  by  means  of  honey 
only,  so  as  to  ayoid  the  slightest  suspicion  of  haying  sugar  syrup 
mixed  with  the  honey  emier  of  the  brood  eombs  or  the  supers, 
mtil  at  least  tiie  work  rtt  depriying  is  oyer  for  the^  season. 

besides  securing  that,  either  from  natural  or  artificial  sonrces, 

there  shall  be  no  period  of  felt-scarcity  between  the  earlier  and 

later  haryests,  it  wul  be  necessary  to  proyide  abundance  of  breed- 

iagioom  daring  the  whole  course  of  the  season.    Where  hiyes  aie 

ran  for  tiie  extractor  this  is  of  conrse  abundantly  {ooyided  for ; 

.bsit  wbere  svpers  are  being  filled  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  snch  pro- 

-  yfsion  mmpde  after   ^  supers  are  once  in  their  place.     The 

difliiolty  of 'remoying  aapers  for  the  purpose  of  manipulating  the 

frames' and  the  danger  of  cru^iog  bees  in  replacing  them  deter 

;nK>st  he»Jieepers  from  the  operation.     Bat  1  think  our  supers 

can  be  so  maae  that  they  oan  be  remoyed  and  replaced  almost  as 

easily  aa  a  single  frame.    Instead  of  haying  our  super  trays  con- 

stroct^  iol.  hold  two  and  eyen  three  rows  of  sections,  they  may  be 

.*flttde  to  hiBid  only  one  row,  and  instead  of  wooden  laths  their 

'bottoms  ^xnay  he  of  angle  tin,  thus  ensuring  their  being  easily 

ihandled  iaBd^a  minimum  of  propolisi^g.    Sach  cases  of  sections 

-will,  besides,  admit  of  our  giying  the  bees  super  room  more 

.  gsadually,  which  is  a  great  adyantage  early  in  the  season.    These 

tmjn  being  so,  placed  that  the  sectioas  ron  croMwiae  to  the  frames, 

.  it  is  leyidcnt  that  by  remoying  any  one  df  them  a  certain  number  of 

^ffame^b^ew-may  be  reached  without  disturbing  the  other  trays. 

*WhcBther.wtth  ease  or  difllculty,  howeyer,  we  may  ocosider  it 

•ahe(^tely  -necessary  to  obtain  access  from  time  to  time  to  the 

^fmmes  bdow.  JEhns  the  directions  I  haye  formerly  given  as  to 


"  spreading  the  brood  '*  may  be  continued  all  through  ihe  Cloyer 
eeason  and  np  to  the  dadyent  of  the  Heather.  When  this  time 
comes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  aeenie  thttt  the  whole  body  of  the 
Mye  is  filled  with  brood  and  eggs,  eo  as  to  compel  the  bees  to  store 
the  Heather  honey  almost  entirely  in  the  supess  or  npper  storey, 
fiooh  may  be  regwded  as  general  directaeD8,.bat  tb^re  are  other 
ways  of  attaining  large  results  in  Heather  bon^. 

When  seyeral  stodLS  are  kept  it  may,  for  inetanee,  be  f onnd 
yery.  profitable  to  set  aside  certain  hiyes  especially  lor  this  purpose. 
These  might,  when  the  Heather  comes  in  bloom,  be  greatly 
stoengthened  by  haying  all  fsames  with  honey  oxily  remoyed, 
their  places  being  filled  with  comb  of  brood  from  other  hiyes 
stimulated  -for  "the  {Hirpose ;  or  swiarms  may  be  added  to  them 
where  sudi  ean  be  precnred,  or  those  that  stand  eide  by  aide 
may  be  united,  bees  and  broodL  In  any  case  the  golden  rule  of 
bee-keeping  mast  now  be  particularly  obaenred — *'  Keep  aU  yonr 
etocks  strong.** 

When  I  kept  bees  in  the  low  country  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
remoying  them  to  the  moors,  but  not  haying  taken  imy  q>ecial 
eare  to  aeeore  an  oyerfiowing  population  I  did  not  reap  any 
adyantage  to  compensate  for  the  trouble.  W«Fe  I  in  such  circum- 
^stances  again  I  ^oaM,  before  remoying  them,  driye  or  shake  all 
the  bees  out  of  my  weaker  hiyes,  add  the  brood  to  the  others,  carry 
them  to  the  moors,  and  then  run  in  the  driyen  bees,  diyiding  them 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  atodss  remoyed.  AH  nn&iished 
.anpers  would  be  piled  on  these  hiyes,  and  empty  ones  added  only 
if  there  were  bees  enough  to  crowd  them  :  or  I  woold,  instead 
of  supers,  place  on  some  hiyes  an  upper  storay  filled  with  f  jomes 
^ying  foimdation  only.  In  this  way  probably  fhe  greatest 
weight  of  Heather  honey  might  be  secured,  euch  frames  being 
afterwards  squeesed  ont ;  for  they  would  eentain  neither  brood  nor 
.pollen,  and  eztnaeting  Heather  honey  onoe  aealed  is  .beyond  the 
power  of  any  machine  yet  made. 

Friend  Patecson  of  Stman  has  obtained  OKcellent  results  from 
ewaroM  purchased  from  the  lowlands.  These,  being  eariier  than 
his  own,  haye  time  to  fill  th^  hiyes  with  brood  before  the 
-Heather  blooms.  And  it  may  be  worth  the  consideration  of  high- 
land kee-keepers  whether  it  would  not  be  most  profitable  to  work 
their  own  stodcs  as  far  as  poseilde  on  the  non-awatming  ^stem, 
and  .pnrehaae' swarms  for  increaae.  Mr.  Pateraon  obmtes  the 
late-swarming  difficulty  in  a  rather  iagenioos  way..  His  hiyes 
iwhen  in  full  strength  eentain  about  sixteen  laige  framaa.  These 
throw  large  stwarms,  which  he  puts  into  hivaa  aontiaeted  to  ten 
frames  or  so,  and  at  onee  cuts  oat  royal  oeU«,  giying  a  laying 
queen  if  possible  to  the  parent  stock.  His  swarms  <aowding  these 
amaUer  hiyes  are  ready  for  immediate  supexing,  and  the  parent 
■stodc  80  rapidly  recoyers  tiiatit,  too,  is  in  the  best  of  condition 
when  the  Heather  comes  on.  As  there  are  few  districts  in  our 
country  where  it  is  not  possible  to  remoye  bees  to  the  Heather, 
I  yenture  to  hope  that  this  subject  may  be  widely  taken  up ;  and 
if  a  few  of  those  who  haye  had  m<nre  expeiienoe  of  it  than  myself 
would  come  forward  and  state  the  results  of  snch  experience, 
it  would  be  the  easier  to  frame  a  code  of  rulea  beaxsog  on  the 
niatter.-«WiLi.iAif  Ratft,  Blmtrgofurit. 


COMB  DB&rROYEBS. 


'Wazvoths,  Gallbbid^,  Wax  Mitb. — ^Upon  turning  up  a 
skep  it  is  quite  usual  to  find  apon  that  part  of  it  whidi  rests  upon 
tiie  floorboard  a  few  small  whitish  caterpillars  about  two-thirds  of 
an  inch  in  length  ;  these  are  the  laryie  of  wax  moAs,  of  which 
not  unfrequentiy  more  than  one  species  are  present.  A  further 
-search  wni.genera11y  be  rewarded  (?)  by  the  discoyery  of  some  small 
white  baggy  cocoons  under  the  protection  of  which  the  ehrysalids 
of  the  same  insects  are  passing  towards  moth^iood.  llieoe  orea- 
-tures  are  only  -capable  of  working  eetious  mischief' to  tiie  bee 
itself  where  the  latter  is  in  tbe  han£  of  the  ignorant  or  negligent ; 
but  they  should  neyertheless  in  all  cases  be  diligently  sought  out 
and  mercilessly  destroyed,  as  stock  oombs-^.^.,  eombs  remoyed 
and  kept  in  store  fOr  future  use,  are  liable  to  be  wreOhed  by  them 
eyen  after  due  precautions  haye  been  taken. 

On  a  moonlight  night  in  the  wanner  weather  the  femide  (}al- 
leria  may  commonly  be  seen  fitting  rapidly  about  the  hiye  door 
in  order  to  gain  admission,  no  that  fin*  eggs  may  be  deposited  on 
the  comba ;  or  she,  ha?lng  been  baffled  by  the  guards^  may  be  noted 
seeking  some  creyice  in  the  hiye  itself  as  the  best  '*  opening  in 
life^  which  she  can  obtain  for  her  prospectlye  young  ones.  The 
bee9,  with  that  instinct  which  as  mu6h  outleaps  our  oompre- 
hension  aa  it  excites  our  astonishment,  appear  perfectly  to  under- 
.stand,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Oalleria  is  a  necessity  Of  their 
wcdi-being ;  hut  the  nocturnal  moth  has  in  the  gloom  an  adyantage 
oyer  thedi^enders, for  the  former,  a  night-flying  insect,  can  see 
mnclLjnore  clearly  in  a  yery  weak  light  than  can  the  bees.    If  a 
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moth  be  dropped  into  a  faiTC  **  the  rapid  dispatch  **  that  it  receives 
at  once  tells  tne  tale  of  the  fate  of  those  that  are  grasped  as  they 
ran  the  gaonUet  An  entrance  is,  however,  gained,  sometimes 
even  in  strong  and  often  in  weak  hives.  The  moth  within  with 
wondrous  quickness  deposits  the  eggs,  from  which  in  three  or 
fonr  days  in  a  warm  temperature  emerge  minute  grubs,  the  first 
care  of  which  is  to  spin  over  themselves  tubes  of  gossamer,  from 
which  the  head  protrudes,  and  the  work  of  eating  the  material  of  the 
comb  at  once  begins.  These  larvae  are  of  dirty  white  colour,  and 
have  very  long  characteristic  bristles  standing  out  from  their 
sides  mudi  like  cats*  "  smellers  '*  in  general  arrangement.  These 
bristles  retain  the  insect  in  the  centre  of  its  tube-like  web,  and 
not  only  act  as  a  protection  in  preventing  the  bees  from  getting 
directly  at  it,  but  hold  it  in  the  tube,  even  if  the  direction  of  the 
latter  be  perpendicular,  without  any  effort  on  the  insect's  part. 
These  hairs,  nevertheless,  admit  of  easy  progression  by  that 
segmental  contraction  which  all  must  have  noticed  in  the  cater- 
pillar. Those  that  find  their  quarters  on  the  floor  do  but  little 
mischief,  as  they  reach  out  after  the  debris  of  wax  scales  and 
cappings,  always  dropping  in  a  hive  in  which  breeding  is  in  rapid 
progress,  and  the  necessaiy  comb-cleaning  and  repairing  produces 
a  shower  of  chips  which  provides  them  all  necessary  sustenance. 
But  the  case  is  far  different  with  those  tunnelling  in  the  very 
midrib  of  the  combs;  as  they  prog^ress,  their  covering  tube  is 
elongated,  while  into  its  fibres  are  worked  the  dejectamenta  of  the 
insect  itself.  They  seek  out  pollen  cells  and  bore  at  their  base, 
and  pass  through  and  destroy  many  of  the  grubs,  if  they  do  net 
actually  eat  any  part  of  those  that  lie  in  their  path.  The  bees 
find  difficulties,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  removing  the  crea- 
tures protected  by  their  web-like  trail ;  but  in  strong  colonies 
where  all  the  combs  are  peopled,  the  grubs  are  promptly  dis- 
covered and  cut  bodily  out,  repair  quickly  following  their  ejection. 
It  is  only  in  weak,  queenless,  or  discouraged  stocks  that  the  wax 
moth  has  a  chance  of  working  much  mischief ;  but  here  often  it 
will  so  carve  and  weaken  the  combs  that  they  will  fall  and  become 
a  complete  prey  to  the  invader,  which  will  ere  long  bring  them  to  a 
shapeless  mass  of  grubs,  cocoons,  debris,  trail-web,  and  unclean- 
ne8s.  From  what  has  been  seen  it  is  clear  that  the  cure  for  the  wax 
moth  is  "strong  stocks,'*  while  combs  removed  from  the  bees  must, 
in  the  absence  of  their  natural  defenders,  receive  some  protection. 
Ck>mbs  exposed  to  a  freezing  temperature  will  have  the  eggs  of 
Galleridse  within  them  destroyed,  while  the  fumes  of  sulphur  will 
have  the  same  effect.  They  should  now  be  wdl  covered  in  a  box 
until  the  season  has  advan<^  too  far  for  the  moth  to  be  abroad, 
when  all  will  go  well.  Combs  partially  destroyed  may  yet  be  of 
assistance  to  a  swarm,  but  in  this  case  all  webs  should  be  cut 
out  Those  who  know  the  value  of  foundation  wUl  not,  however, 
be  likely  to  adopt  this  course. 

After  three-weeks  feeding  the  grub  discontinues  eating,  and 
seeks  a  place  of  safety  in  which  it  may  build  its  shroud  and  await 
its  trannormation.  It  would  appear  that  the  time  passed  as  a 
chrysalis  greatly  varies  according  to  the  temperature  and  season, 
those  spinning  late  in  autumn  remaining  as  nymphs  the  whole  of 
the  winter.  It  is  thus  fortunate  that  they  are  not  produced  at  the 
time  the  bees  are  unable  to  act  on  the  defensive. 

Besides  the  wax  moth,  comb,  especially  if  it  have  about  it  some 
nitrogenous  matter,  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  one  of  the  Acaridse. 
They  sometimes  locate  themselves  in  comb  honey  put  by  for 
market,  and  work  sod  mischief.  Their  presence  may  be  known 
by  a  collection  of  dirty  yellowish  coarse  dust,  looking  not  unlike 
the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  cheese  mite.  If  this  be  examined 
microscopically  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  dejectamenta,  comb- 
scrapings,  and  exuviflQ  crammed  with  the  insects  in  various  stages. 
They  are,  of  course,  produced  from  eggS}  and  have  at  first — i.^.,  in 
their  larval  stage,  six  legs  only,  but  after  five  or  six  moults  these 
have  increased  to  eight  perfecUy  developed  ones.  The  abdomen 
is  nnsegmented,  and  very  long  bristle-lixe  hairs  keep  the  insects 
sufficiently  free  of  the  mass  in  which  they  pass  their  existence. 
They  are  nearly  colourless,  and  when  fully  grown  measure  about 
the  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Some  specimens  of  abnormal 
combs  which  I  valued  have  unfortunately  been  considerably  injured 
by  this  Acarus. — F.  CHBSBiaB,  Avenue  Houte^  Acton, 

IMPROVED  STRAW  HIVES. 

On  page  474  *' A.  P.**  suggests  some  improvements  in  the  straw 
hive  so  that  comb  foundation  may  be  used  in  them.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  constructing  them  on  the  Stewarton  principle. 
I  think  that  no  straw  hive  should  have  a  fixed  top.  I  made  one 
with  the  top  separate,  and  secured  it  to  the  sides  with  string.  I 
could  then  take  out  the  comb  with  the  greatest  ease  wiUiout 
breaking  it  by  turning  the  hive  on  its  crown,  cutting  the  string, 
removing  the  cross  sticks,  running  a  knife  round  the  sides,  then 
lifting  off  the  hive,  separating  the  comb  from  the  crown,  and 


letting  the  comb  recline  on  a  dish  held  by  the  side  of  it  There 
is  no  occasion  to  touch  the  comb  with  the  hands  when  emptying 
the  hive.  This  moveable  top  then  suggested  the  doable  stzaw 
hive.  I  made  another  15  inches  wide  inside  that  would  fit  in  i^ 
thus  forming  a  hive  with  a  doable  wall.  The  bees  in  this  hive 
swarmed  ten  days  sooner  than  my  other  two,  which  I  attribute 
to  its  being  warmer,  as  the  others  had  only  covering  on  tiie  top. 
It  can  be  used  as  two  hives  in  the  summer. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  a  bar-frame  straw  hive  16^  inches 
wide,  holding  five  frames  14  by  7  inches.  This  hive  is  in  two  parts. 
Where  the  £rames  are  it  is  8  inches  deep,  the  top  part  oeing 
4  inches  when  fixed  t(^ether.  I  call  it  the  improved  Pettigiew 
hive  16^  inches  by  12  inches.  The  season  being  so  bad  here  in 
Yorkshire,  a  first  swarm  has  only  filled  the  frames  and  one  side 
of  the  bottom  part  of  the  hive.  The  top  part  I  have  filled  with 
warm  material.  The  other  I  have  made  is  a  bar-frame  hive.  The 
frames  are  14  by  9  inches.  It  holds  five  frames  ;  the  side  oombs 
are  also  moveable.  This  hive  I  have  tried  with  natural  fonndatioo, 
as  I  have  no  artificial.  The  mode  adopted  in  fixing  is  veiy  simple. 
The  joiner  made  the  top  bars  with  a  groove  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
wide  and  deep.  One  side  of  the  groove  is  in  the  centre  of  the  bar. 
I  placed  the  foundation  in  the  groove  and  fastened  it  with  a  strip 
of  wood  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  square,  wiUi  one  comer  taken 
off  to  act  as  a  wedge.  It  answered  admirably.  Those  who  would 
like  to  try  comb  foundation  in  these  straw  hives  diould  tiy 
this  plan  with  bars.  After  the  foundation  is  fixed  in  Uie  bars 
secure  them  in  the  crown  of  tiie  hive  at  the  proper  distance. — 
A  Gardeneb. 
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CAHDKK  SQUABB, LONDON. 
82' 40"  N.;  Long. 0*>  8- 0"  W.;  Altitude, 111  feet. 
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deg. 
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8a4a4 

46.8 

45.8 

44.5 

484 

884 

88a 

— 

BBMABKS. 
6tb.— Mild  ivith  good  deal  of  cload ;  sonahine  at  interralf.  Mid  voy  llae 

snnset. 
6th.— Fine  pleasant  spring-like  day. 
7th. — Cloudy ;  not  mach  son ;  fair  and  mild. 
8th.— Fair  but  overcast ;  rather  cold  wind. 
9th.— Fine  and  mild  sonahine  in  forenoon ;  moonlight  night. 
10th. — Slightly  overcast  in  middle  of  day,  oUittirue  very  fine  and  mild  ^th 

bright  sunshine ;  lunar  halo  11  P  JC. 
11th.— Fair  and  much  colder  with  good  deal  of  clond ;  bright  moonlight  ereningr* 
Extraordinarily  mild,  the  temperature  about  the  same  as  the  average  of 
October,  and  actually  warmer  than  some  weeks  in  October  of  this  ywr. 
Barometer  very  high  and  no  rain.— G.  J.  Symons. 

COTEKT  OABDEN  MABKBT.— DBCEMBSB  18. 

Large  arrivals  of  Canadian  Apples  Uiis  week,  but  the  fruit  has  been  aerions^ 
injured  by  frost»  consequently  much  has  been  sold  at  a  heavy  loos.  Txade  veij 
quiet,  with  a  demand  for  good  samples  of  Grapes  only. 


FBUIT. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Chestnuts..., 

Fiirs 

Filberts 

Cobs 

Gooseberries 
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Lemons 


8. 
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Melons  
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Walnuts  
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0 

t 
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t 
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Artichokes dosen 

Aspan^us bundle 

Beans, Kidney....     r  lb. 

Beet,Bed dosen 

Broccoli bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts. .   i  sieve 

Cabbage doxen 

Carrou bunch 

Capsicums rioo 

Cauliflowers dosen 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts. . .  .doz.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive dozen 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic  rib. 

Herbs bunch 

Leeks bunch 


B.d.  s.  d. 
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0 
0 
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• 
4 

0 

• 
0 
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• 
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0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 

• 

0 

• 

0 
0 
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0 
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8.  d.    8.  d* 

Mushrooms   ......   dosea  1  Otol  S 

Mustard  A  Cress  ..  punnet  0  t    0  S 

Onions Dttshtl  S  S     8  0 

pickling quart  0  0     0  S 

Parsley doz.bnncbes  <  0    0  f 

Parsnips dosen  1  0     t  f 

Peas quart  0  0    0  f 

Potatoes bushel  8  •     4  t 

Kidney bushel  4  0     4  S 

Badlshes....  dos .bunches  1  S     i  • 

Bhubarb bundle  0  4     0  f 

Salsafy bundle  !•  0     6  0 

Bcorxoners   bnndle  1  S    t  0 

Seakale  basket  8  0     8  8 

Shallots rib.  0  8     0   f 

Spinach  bushel  8  0ft 

Turnips bunek  0  4    0  0 

Vegetable  Mairows      each  0  i    •  • 
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B*1b  «r  Oichldi  at  Mr.  StafBiu*i  Bosod. 

(MiiwrviB  Dir. 

irr  HoiDir  aptik  C«nHiMat. 

1UXE  HOLLCAI. 


the  TJrtae  of  a  good 

f     hearty  lavgb  m  a  promoter  o(  health  both 

^    of  mind  and  body.    What  more  fitting,  then, 

f,    to  di^>e1  the  glomn  of  Bhort  dajs  and  marky 

^    skies,  to  cheer  the  eadoesa    inseparablo  from 

the    last   days  of   tho   dying   year,  than    the 

bright   timobflnoorcd    festival  of  (^rislmae  ? 

m  how  mnny  sources  and  from  what  a  variety 

hinge  does  it  derive  its  brightness !    As  year  af tor 

year  gK6ea  awi^,  aad  the  hand  of  Tima  lays  a  firmer 

grasp  upon  us,  the  mind  developes  a  growing  tendency  to  re- 

trospeettve  'views  of  the  auiuhina  and  shadow  that  chequer 

the  swiftly  fleeting  deys  of  oar  lives ;  and  those  of  us  who 

wisely  resolve  to  take  bright  and  cheerfnl  views  of  things,  know 

foU  w«U  tbat  sadness  and  sorrow  come  to  all  of  ns  sooner  or 

later  with  snch  depressing  effeot  as  wonll  be  difBcalt  to  en- 

conntar  were  it  not  for  the  cherished  feeling  of  hopefully 

looking  forwifd  that  has  become  inherent  in  our  natmre.  Well, 

then,  for  this  especial  reason,  as  well  as  for  many  othern,  we 

hail  tbe  coming  of  Christmas  onca  again,  and  make  especial 

prepention  to  enjoy  it  as  a  time  of  family  gatberinga,  of 

genial  social  intercomae  that  shall  witness  a  strengthening  of 

old  friendships  and  the  beginning  of  new ;  for  Chriatmas  is 

the  sworn  enemy  of  setfiehnesi,  and  a  trae  promoter  of  kindly 

One  of  tbe  brightaat  Christmas  features  is  wanting  this  year 
—we  have  no  benied  Holly.  In  the  woods  here  Holly  sbonnda ; 
there  are  several  thousands  of  trees  hut  hardly  a  berry,  mnch 
to  oar  regret,  for  we  have  no  snbstitute  for  it,  and  shall  miss 
tlie  gay  effect  of  the  bright  scarlet  berries  both  in  onr  church 
decorations  and  our  houses.  Tbe  birds  will  miss  them  still 
more  sboold  tl>e  soil  become  frostbonnd  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  they  are  driven  to  seek  food  among  the  hedgerows 
and  shmbs.  Iris  fcetidissima  has  an  abundant  crop  of  its 
pods  of  scarlet  berries,  with  which  much  maybe  done  to  atone 
for  the  barrenness  of  the  Holly.  In  skilfol  hands  this  Iris  is 
one  of  onr  most  valaable  hardy  plants  for  decoiative  purposes. 
The  pods  are  boms  in  clasters  npon  the  ends  of  long  stems 
springing  oat  of  and  well  above  the  long  dark  green  Fldg-like 
foliage,  over  which  the  weight  of  the  fruit  caoses  them  (o  bend 
gtaoefnlly.  When  need  in  decoration  we  have  onjy  to  copy 
Natnre  to  be  socceesful,  arranging  its  foliage  in  pang  of 
damp  sand  with  the  berry-bearing  stems  disposed  among  them 


[veciaely  •s.theygnnr.    Bat  it  ia  net  merely  for  onr  Christmas 

dec  orations  that  we  regret  the  scarcity  of  Holly  berries.  Many 
a  pcor  family  will  it  rob  of  the  huatUe  Christanas  feast,  for 
which  the  sale  of  Holly  oeaa]^  affords  the  means,  as  it  oftm 
passes  throngh  the  hands  of  two  or  three  keen  dealers  before 
it  reaches  thu  London  or  Brighton  mai^ts.  It  is  indigenous 
to  tho  soil  of  this  part  ef  Sossei,  and  is  Dsnally  collected  from 
the  woods  and  the  hedgerows  of  garden  and  field,  as  well  as 
from  the  theusttnde  of  bushes  on  the  wild  waste  lands  of  Ash' 
down  Foreet,  so  that  the  labonrer  may  contribute  his  bundle  or 
two,  and  the  small  faimer  his  cartload  to  swell  the  huge 
waggonloads  vAiefa  aiwuBiwlfy  seen  proceeding  Londonwai^ 
along  the  main  roads  tending  in  that  direction.  Occasionally 
some  adventurous  spirit,  having  collected  enongh  of  aa  un- 
Bsnally  choice  kind  to  load  his  nnrkst  cart  or  van,  lias  set  off 
with  it  to  Covent  Garden,  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
miles,  and  will  long  afterwards  proudly  tell  of  the  adventom 
and  result  of  the  jonrney.  Moi«  than  once  has  a  certain' 
shrewd  man  told  me  how  be  refused  £5  for  bis  cartload,  and 
cleared  30a.  more,  by  sellkig  it  in  smaU  quantities. 

Mistletoe  is  notatall  cemmoa  ia  this  neighbourhood,  nor 
have  I  everseen^««ah  oluslers  of  it  in  Sussex  as  there  used  1o 
be  npon  the  grand  old  Apple  trees  in  the  orchard  at  Provender 
near  Faveraham.  No-  prsning  of  root  or  branch  they  ever 
had,  and  yet  foi>  Bernral  generativns  they  had  borne  Apples 
and  Mistletoe  in  more  than  sufficient  abundance  for  the 
wants  of  a  large  family,  A  single  tree  would  often'  yield 
twenty  bushels  af  frnit,  so  that  a  few  failures  had  very  littie 
effect  npon  the  regidar  supply.  The  old  trwK  were  always  as 
attractive  at  this  season  of  tho  year,  with  their  huge  mossy 
boles  and  large  Uistletoe  boughs,  as  they  were  in  spring  with 
their  tbonscDda  of  pint-tjpped  blossoms,  and  in  autumn  wttfa 
their  rosy-cheeked  Pearmains  or  yellow  Golden  Pippins,  some 
of  ^ich  were  always  kept  in  reserve  to  be  roasted  for  the 
wassail  bowl  ev  Christmas  eve.  Bach  trees  are  not  common, 
nor  dare  I  venture  to  advocate  the  planting  of  atandards  ;  but 
my  object  in  muitieiuiig  them  is  to  try  sod  induce  everybody 
to  introduce  BOmething  more  than  trim  keeping  and  high 
culture  into  their  gardens— to  impart  features  of  lasting  iuter- 
esl,  objects  of  perennial  beauty,  elegant  or  picturesque,  that 
cling  to  the  mind  and  are  cherished  there  among  many  a  sunny 
memory  and  dear  association.  Plants  and  trees  of  an  ordinary 
type  do  not  usually  efieet  this,  and  yet  many  of  those  which 
we  recall  are  neither  very  "  rich  nor  rare."  The  Cork  Tree 
at  Liuton,  the  Tulip  Tree  at  The  Mote,  the  Beeches  at  Chata- 
worlh,  the  TrafrileP's  Joy  at  Pentillie  Castle,  the  Spanish 
Chestnuts  at  Maresfleld  Park,  the  Scarlet  Oaks  at  Alton  Towers, 
tbe  Lucombe  Oaks  at  Cardew,  the  Ash  trees  at  Pencarrow,  the 
Pinus  insignia  at  Lamorran,  are  all  sunny  memories  upon 
which  ws  love  to  dwdl.  But  I  must  not  furtiter  indalge  in 
what  to  me  ape  pisauiiit  reminiscences,  but  will  conclude  with 
a  hope  that  pleasant  thoughts  and  hsppy  moments  may  be 
fully  enjoyed  by;eve>y  reader  of  the  Journal  as  they  ar« 
spending 

"A  Mebbt  Chkietmas." 
— Edwakd  LncmrasT. 


SAWDDST  FOR  PROPAGATING. 

In  replytoyoopcorreepondent"  Kitchen  Gaiipkser,"!  have 

to  say  that  all  plants  rooted  in  sawdust  hsrs  have  taken  with 

singular  rapidity  t«.aay  soil  or  mistnre  of  soils  in  which  they 
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.— TCI-  LUY,  Old   titltt. 
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have  been  potted.  They  root  yerj  quickly  and  surely,  formiiigr  a 
wborl  of  stit>og  roots,  firom  which  the  dust  is  easily  dislodged  by 
a  tap  or  two  on  the  stem  of  the  cuttings.  When  this  does  not  do 
it  they  are  rinsed  in  tepid  water.  It  may  be  stated  that  we  bare 
a  good  command  of  bottom  heat,  and  that  the  dust  is  laid  firmly 
on  the  slates  to  the  depth  of  4  inches  and  is  kept  constantly 
saturated  with  water.  To-day  (December  7th)  we  haye  inserted 
cuttings  of  Nepenthes  sanguinea — not  to  be  risked  in  any  uncer- 
tain quarters—and  Dracaena  Qoldieana,  all  in  sawdust  fresh  from 
themilL 

We  also  use  sawdust  for  plunging  Pines  in  oyer  heated  chambers, 
and  were  to-day  clearing  out  a  house  of  Pines,  &om  which  we 
have  been  cutting  fruit  for  the  last  two  months.  The  dust  we  are 
turning  out  was  placed  in  the  pit  the  winter  of  1878,  and  we  find 
it  so  fresh  and  free  from  fungi  that,  were  it  not  that  we  had 
brought  forward  fresh  dust,  we  should  haye  continued  employ- 
ing it  for  another  year.  No  other  plunging  material  is  so  clean, 
free  from  woodlice  and  worms,  and  none  so  easily  plunged  in. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  Pine  roots  were  found  rooted  through  the 
pots  into  it,  and  we  neyer  before  saw  such  a  network  of  roots  as 
were  the  h^lls :  they  looked  like  a  ball  of  liying  fibre.  If  there 
la  an  objection  to  the  dust  for  this  purpose  it  is  that  it  becomes 
rather  dry ;  but  any  eyil  consequences  arising  from  this  condition 
we  counteract  by  causing  the  water  to  run  well  oyer  the  rims  of 
the  pots  when  they  are  watered.  This  keeps  the  dust  round  the 
pots  quite  damp.  The  best  swelled  Pine  for  its  size  we  eyer  grew 
was  in  this  beo.  It  was  cut  fourteen  days  ago,  was  seyen  pips 
deep,  and  weighed  8  lbs.  all  but  one  ounce,  while  others  were  8  lbs. 
and  one  9  lbs.,  all  in  11-inch  pots,  and  cnt  within  the  last  month. 
With  a  good  command  of  bottom  heat  we  should  neyer  think  of 
going  far  afield  for  spent  bark  or  ooooa-nnt  fibre  for  pluneing 
Pines  in  if  sawdust  could  be  had,  and  it  can  easily  be  obtamed 
by  anyone  near  a  sawmill.  That  used  here  is  from  fresh  larch, 
spruce,  Scotch  fir,  oak,  ash,  &c.,  all  mixed  together. — D.  Thomson, 
Vrumlanrig, 

ASPARAGUS  FAILURE. 

Mb.  Ioguldbn  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  him  that  the 
garden  where  I  grew  my  Asparagus  is  not  drained  at  all  except 
the  walks,  where  the  drains  are  5  feet  deep.  I  haye  misled  him 
by  saying  the  ground  selected  was  wet  I  should  haye  said  that 
the  water  takes  a  long  time  in  percolating  through  the  ground 
in  wet  weather,  and  the  district  is  a  wet  one.  The  garden  slopes 
towards  the  east,  and  at  the  lowest  portion  there  is  a  nearly  per- 
pendicular fall  of  25  feet  into  a  yalley.  I  haye  neyer  found  the 
subsoil  waterlogged,  but  when  the  soil  is  wet  it  cannot  be  worked. 
It  is  ridged  in  winter  and  forked  down  in  spring  as  wanted,  and 
most  of  the  garden  receives  eyery  winter  a  dressing  of  screened 
ashes.    Lime  is  applied  when  I  think  it  is  required. 

The  Asparagus  borders,  with  clinkers  for  drainage,  I  made 
nineteen  years  aeo,  and  the  last  Asparagus  beds  I  dug  up  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1878.  I  then  commenc^  preparing  for  growing 
Asparagus  on  the  French  system,  the  distonce  being  3  feet  from 
plant  to  plant  and  4  feet  between  the  rows.  The  depth  of  soil  in 
the  Asparagus  border  was  about  2  feet  No  shale  or  subsoil  while 
trenchmg  is  going  on  is  ever  brought  to  the  surfiu^  on  any 
account  The  sulMoil  is  broken  up  as  deeply  as  a  man  can  driye 
his  pick  in ;  it  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  is  coyered 
with  manure.  I  haye  discontinued  the  use  of  salt  for  many  years 
as  a  top-dressing  for  Asparagus  beds,  as  I  found  it  rendered  the 
beds  too  wet.  Seaweed  I  consider  the  best  of  all  material  for 
top-dressing  Asparagus  beds  on  light  sandy  soil.  I  thank  Mr. 
Iggulden  for  bis  courteous  reply,  which  I  haye  read  with  great 
interest— John  Nunns,  Wimbledon. 

GALVANISED  WIRE  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

Many  letters  were  published  on  this  subject  in  the  last  yolume 
of  the  Journal  of  HorticvUnre^  and  the  opinions  of  correspondents 
were  so  widely  divergent  that  I  was  requested  by  Dr.  Hogg  to 
examine  the  whole  question,  and  to  conduct  some  experiments, 
with  the  object,  if  possible,  of  finding  a  basis  on  which  the  yiews 
of  the  different  writers  are  reconcileable.  Until  the  late  discussion 
there  were  many,  and  amongst  them  horticulturists  of  high  repute, 
who  entertained  the  opinion  that  galvanised  wire  was  not  injurious 
to  fruit  trees.  This  opinion  was  founded  on  experience,  and  those 
who  had  employed  the  wire  successfully  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  had  reasonable  grounds  for  the  conclusion  they 
arrived  at  on  the  subject.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  had 
experience  with  this  wire  in  gardens,  and  I  have  never  until  the 
present  year  perceived  the  slightest  injury  to  the  shoots  or  branches 
of  fruit  trees  when  in  contact  with  it  Like  "  C.  P.  P.,"  I  attri- 
buted the  injury  that  was  experienced  by  otibers  to  too  tight  tying 


or  abrasion.  That  injury  has  resulted  from  mistakes  or  accidents 
in  these  respects  cannot  be  doubted,  but  I  am  now  perfectly  con- 
yinced  that  they  are  quite  inadequate  to  account  for  the  serioos 
damage  that  has  occurred  to  trees  under  the  charge  of  skilled  and 
careful  gardeners.  Mr.  Long  of  Wakefield  and  Mr.  Simpson  of 
Wortley,  among  others,  adduced  evidence  to  the  effect  that  shoots 
of  Peach  trees  that  were  not  tied  at  all,  but  which  simply  rested 
on  the  wire,  were  injured.  I  have  found  the  same  results  in  some 
carefully  conducted  experiments,  and  I  must  dismiss  the  tight- 
tyin^  and  abrasion  theory  as  quite  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
evil  in  question. 

An  Essex  correspondent  attributed  the  recorded  instances  of 
injury  to  frost  in  combination  with  unri^  wood,  as  such  wood 
was  affected  when  in  contact  with  cold  iron,  and  that  paint  or 
any  covering  to  the  iron  was  remedial  in  proportion  to  its  non- 
conductibility.  Against  this  theory  Mr.  Simpson  gave  a  reply 
that  was  conclusive,  for  the  trees  under  his  chaige  were  mined  in 
a  house  which  the  frost  did  not  enter,  as  was  proved  by  the  pre- 
servation of  tender  plants  in  the  structure ;  also  trees  that  nad 
been  secured  to  well-painted  galvanised  wire  and  vnpainted  copper 
wire  for  a  dozen  years  bad  received  no  injuiy  whatever.  Mr. 
Long  sent  examples  of  wood  to  the  Editors,  some  of  which  bad 
been  injured  in  winter  and  some  in  summer,  the  latter  being  the 
worst  Mr.  Crowley  of  Croydon  found  that  most  if  not  aU  the 
injury  was  done  in  summer,  the  foliage  and  tendrils  of  Vines 
turning  black  when  they  touched  the  wire.  I  also  had  negative 
proof  last  winter,  and  positive  proof  this  summer,  that  extreme 
cold  is  not  the  cause  of  the  evil.  I  visited  a  garden  in  which  the 
mercury  of  the  thermometer  fell  below  z^ro  on  several  nights,  and 
after  minute  examination  I  could  not  find  a  trace  of  injury  to  any 
portion  of  the  fruit  trees  that  were  secured  to  unpainted  galvanised 
wire,  although  some  of  the  fruit  spurs  were  killed  by  the  frost 
That  is  what  I  call  negative  proot  The  positive  proof  is  that  the 
laterals  of  Vines  under  glass  which  I  attached  to  some  wire  in 
June  were  veiy  seriously  injured  during  ti^e  summer  months ;  in 
fact  the  damage  they  sustained  in  six  weeks,  ending  with  the 
close  of  July,  was  far  greater  than  they  have  sustain^  in  twice 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since.  The  evidence,  therefore,  against 
the  "  cold  "  theory  is  overwh^ming. 

Mr.  Wm.  Taylor  contributed  an  excellent  and  suggestive  letter 
in  an  endeavour  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Zinc  he 
recognised  as  a  very  sensitive  metal,  and  might  be  acted  on  by 
some  water  so  as  to  render  it  noxious  to  vegetation.  He  adduced 
evidence  of  zinc  shortly  rendering  water  undrinkable,  and  also 
hinted  that  the  rain  falling  through  an  impure  atmosphere  might 
bring  down  a  chemical  agent  on  the  zinc  and  render  it  noxious 
to  vegetation.  I  thank  Mr.  Taylor  for  that  hint,  for  a  reason  that 
will  be  hereafter  stated.  Although  this  correspondent  had  gal- 
vanised wire  obtained  from  different  sources,  yet  in  no  case  had 
it  proved  injurious ;  therefore  the  pure  water  of  Longleat,  even 
when  in  contact  with  zinc,  is  not  oan^erous  to  vegetation.  But 
Mr.  Woodcock  of  Sheffield  adduced  striking  proof  of  the  eflfect  of 
the  water  of  that  town  on  zinc,  which  crumbled  off  the  wire  like 
powder  after  having  been  kept  moist  for  a  week.  It  is  noticeable, 
too,  that  in  and  near  that  town  injury  to  Peach  trees  has  been 
very  severe,  and  much  galvanised  wire  has  had  to  be  painted  to 
save  the  trees.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  water  em- 
ployed for  syringing  may  have  had  an  injurious  cffoct  in  combi- 
nation with  the  zinc  on  the  wire,  yet  I  have  this  summer  found 
decided  injury  result  to  Vines  that  have  never  been  syringed. 

Another  correspondent,  "  T.  H.,**  states  that  Vines  and  Peach 
shoots,  also  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  trained  to  well-painted  gal- 
vanised wire  sustained  no  injury  whatever,  but  when  some  new 
wire  was  put  up  and  not  painted  it  "  attracted  the  lightning,"  and 
great  dama^  resulted  to  the  growths  in  contact  with  the  wire. 
Another  writer  takes  this  view  of  the  case,  for  he  states  the  trees 
have  suffered  so  much  that  all  the  wire  has  been  thickly  painted 
to  "prevent  injury  by  electricity."  This  yiew  of  the  question 
may  be  worth  a  little  examination,  yet  at  the  same  time  a  formid- 
able difficulty  arises  at  the  outset— namely,  electricity  is  not  a 
local  agent,  while  the  injury  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  wire  is 
certainly  not  general,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  I  shall  be  able  to 
ehow,  is  to  a  very  marked  extent  local. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  electricity  is  universal  as  an  agent 
of  great  force  affecting  all  kinds  of  matter.  Dr.  Franklin  sup- 
posed that  all  terrestrial  subjects  were  pervaded  with  electricity ; 
but  if  the  equilibrium  were  destroyed,  as  it  is  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  one  part  of  the  excited  body,  the  positive,  contained  more 
than  its  natural  quantity  of  electricity,  and  the  other  part  less — 
the  negative.  When  one  body  positively  and  anoUier  negatively 
electrified  are  connected  by  a  conducting  substance,  the  electricity 
passes  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  body  and  the  equilibrium 
IS  restored.    Granting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  branch 


<d  k  PMch  ma  is  the  n^atlTa  body,  and  wnuetliiiig,  it  nuttera 

not  whkt,  to  which  the  wire  that  touches  it  ie  connected,  U  the 
poadtiTo  bodj,  it  leenia  to  (ollow  that  the  electricity  ironld  pa«a  to 
the  Peach  branch  to  rostorc  the  eqoilibiinm,  and,  m  maoj  think, 
csnee  injurj.  If  the  earreiit  is  powerful  enough  it  would  no 
doofat  cause  injary,  as  is  the  cue  with  lightning  ;  bat  is  it  safS- 
cientl;  powerful  ?  I  think  not,  and  it  ie  beyond  all  donbt  not 
l^enl,  M  it  most  be  to  snitain  the  theory.  Bnt  that  is  not  all. 
Oxidation  appeara  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  excitation 
at  electricity  both  by  friction  and  ia  the  TOltaio  battery.  Now 
let  ni  look  at  the  Peach  trellis.    In  all  the  comtnimicationE  re- 


fening  to  this  mbject  ft  ia  the  new  nnozidised  wire  that  is  stated 
to  be  the  most  injurious,  the  old  or  oxidised  wire  having  little  or 
no  deleterloas  effect  on  the  trees.  That  this  is  leally  bo  I  shall  be 
able  to  adduce  pretty  conclnsiTe  proof,  The  electricity  theory, 
therefore,  failt  on  the  two  important  principles  that  ought  to 
SQstain  it — 1,  Blectricity  is  nnivereal,  while  the  injury  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  it  ia  only  local  ;  2,  Injury  does  not  follow 
wbera  the  wire  is  much  oxidised,  while  oxidation  is  essential  to 
the  cxcitAtion  of  electricity. 

Tiiis  subject  ia  alloded  to  more  fully  because  I  bare  received 
seveiHl  private   letters,   the   writers  of  which  agree  with  those 


Pig.  101.— Dbaczra 


pnbliriied  Qiat  the  evil  In  question  is  canted  by  elcctrici^.  The 
qneatioo  now  stands  thns — the  ticlit  tying  or  abrasion  theory 
&Us ;  the  cold  theory  tails  ;  the  electricity  theory  fails,  and  we 
B^  look  Id  another  diieetjon  for  a  ioIqUou  of  the  pntbtem. — 
J.  WUSHT.  (To  Us  cobUddbI.) 


DRACAENA  TELLINGII. 
Ta>  nanow-Ieaved  Dracsenat,  ao  well  snited  to  table  decoration, 
were  refened  to  on  page  527 ;  and  the  other  type— namely,  those 
poHesaing  broad  leaves  and  a  bold  effective  nabit— now  merit 
■ome  draoiption.  These  are  admirably  adapted  for  genenl 
deMntive  pnrposes,  and  when  weIl,~gTOwn  and  the  foliage  highly 


colonred  then  are  no  plants  more  imposing,  cither  In  groups  or 
singly.  As  in  the  other  section,  wc  owe  several  of  the  best  forms 
to  Hr.  Baose's  skill  in  hjbridisintr,  and  the  one  represented  in  the 
engraving  (fig.  101),  kindly  supplied  to  as  by  the  General  Horti- 
cultuial  Company,  is  scarcely  excelled  in  attractiveness  by  any 
other  in  commerce.  The  specimeo  from  which  the  drawing  was 
prepared  not  only  possesses  all  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
variety,  but  also  indicates  what  can  be  obtained  by  skilful  cnlturc, 
and  is  a  fair  representative  of  the  Dracienns  grown  at  the  Hel- 
boome  Moneriea,  Anerley. 

D.  Tellingii  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  I),  fenea  and  D. 
I^ina,bat  is  strikingly  distinct  from  and  SDperioT  to  both  parents. 
It  ia  ot  bold,  erect,  and  vigorous  habit,  with  large  elliptical  or 
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obloDg  leavep,  about  ft  inches  in  breadlbi  and  ttrenglj  reouryed  at 
the  points,  in  the  stjie  of  D.  Tolnta.  The  odoor  is  a  deep  bfoncj 
green  with  a  roRj  margin,  becoming  crimson  in  the  older  leayes, 
and  the  stoat  leafstalks  are  simihu^  odoored.  In  addition  to 
these  qualities  the  firm  thick  texture  of  the  foliage  renders  the 
plant  more  than  ordinarily  dorable— a  chavaoter  of  inestimable 
▼alne  as  regards  its  emplojment  for  the  -deeoraticti  of  houses. 
Six  as  handsome  Dracaenas  as  could  be  desired  of  the  type  under 
consideration  is  the  subject  of  the  engraving,  D.  Kjaaveei,  D.  Bar- 
roni,  D.  Gladstonei,  D.  Eliaabethss,  and  D.  InpcratOT. 


HARDY  FRUITS— PEARS  AND  APPLES. 

As  an  old  fruit-grower  I  have  been  greatly  inteneted  in  the 
articles  which  have  recently  appeared  in  your  pagavespeciafiy 
those  by  "  Wiltshire  Rector,'*  Mr.  Luckhurst,  and  ««€hb8hzse 
Rector."  The  report  of  Mr.  Luckburst  on  4htrty»aix  Taaieties  txr 
more  of  Pears  during  the  past  season  cannot iail.  to. .be  highly 
instructive  to  the  willing  learner. 

I  grow  most  of  those  Pears,  and  several  •tMrara  .also^  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  com  pari  ngrihe  experience  of  otiier 
gardeners  or  amateurs  with  my  own.  It.is,ihofPeTer,.impoi:tant 
in  all  fruit-growing  to  bear  in  mind  the  efEsota  of  locaHly  and 
soil  on  the  produce.  Tfdce,  for  instance, ^atfaaaatilul  Pear  the 
Chaumontel.  In  Mr.  Rivers'  catalogue  it  ia  stAted  ^tidn 
some  gardens  it  is  little  better  thas  a  .bakioff  Peai^^vhen  gMwniAS 
a  standard.  "  It  evidently  requires  the  wan*  «ea  air."  Jtidge<of 
my  surprise  when  asking  a  neighbour  o€  miae,  a  lady  wha.  wiih 
her  husband  takes  a  great  interest  in  lin  umiUiii.  which  was  her 
favourite  Pear  of  all  they  gsaw.  ifibe  replied,'"fte  (HiaunraileL 
But,  I  asked,  "Can  you  depend; .npon  aoM>p?'*.Jnu>waogilfaat  in 
spite  of  the  high  authority  which >deolMed  mamai-^mA  air  to. 'be 
necessary  for  it,  this  Pear  was  grown  hy«my*ftiends-in  a  gavd^i 
as  an  espalier  many  feet  above  the  naaiin  dry  mouatadn.iair'-^iin 
short,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mai wm&BiUs.  ThoJadyrvplied 
that  they  generally  had  a  crop,  asd^abadMiiknted  it  partly  te 
the  precaution  that  wattekBOiof -giviyg  thoiwcs  while:  iobkLmi, 
and  especially  if  frost. ■ppiifpd  to  be  aoanogr  &  back^iul^«MdiJof 
hot  water  after  sunset.  lOierei^iewin  this  naiiwn  o€«y  frioidt 
two  years  ago  a  Peartiee»  standard 'ODfJTinmidvMttftfrait  of  which 
was  to  my  taste  the  ridMsl  I<«fer  met  with.  I  wastsot  aio^dar 
in  my  choice,  for  the  deaen  fsintir which  w  ere  fleakjne.aa  a:present, 
together  with  several  varictieaAhaiwcre  faalfilinritome,  wew  qnickly 
selected  from  all  by  memberBfOf  oay.JMnily,  whonmanmioa^ 
declared  them  to  be  the  best  they  e^egtaated.  The  mM*i«a  wMh 
which  they  were  mixed  inchided  Maria Lonue^  ritmsntr  vT  nnnhmn, 
the  Lemon  Benrr^,  the  Pine  Pear,  6eelie,iyaaBd  otitens  ntpening 
about  the  same  date— Norember.  MaimimmMj  all  Abe  dosen 
but  one  were  consumed  before  I  thongfattolisHDung  the JWBe  of 
this  treasure.  Its  sfaiq)e  was  between  thatiof  an  Oraogedoid  a 
Lemon,  and  it  had  the  peculiarity  of  being  somewhat  -STei^ 
divided  on  the  surface  into  segments  like  a  Melen-^oiot,  of  combc, 
so  deeply  or  evenly  marked  aa  that  might  imply,  but  this  descrip- 
tion illustrates  my  meaning. 

Last  year  I  visited  my  friend's  garden  too  late,  and  this  year 
too  early,  to  discover  the  frait  and  raake.oat  its  name^  but  I  have 
obtained  grafts  of  all  his  beet  Pescs,  and  they  are  becoming 
strong  enough  to  fruit  ere  long,  when  I  shkl  oascintty  watch  the 
fruits.  The  only  specimen  that  I  saved  I  toak  to  Mr.  Smith 
of  Worcester,  and  his  foreman  of  the  fruit  department  ooold  not 
name  it  with  any  certainty,  but  thought  it  resanbied  Zdphirin 
Gr^oire.  I  purchased  several  trees  of  this  kind^  eoe-witkname- 
rous  buds,  and  fruited  it,  but  unfortunately  the  Peai«wera*aHmted 
and  of  a  different  shape  from  tlie  curious  specimen  which  I  have 
described. 

One  of  my  friends,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Gansel's  Berga- 
mot,  declared  it  must  be  of  that  variety.  My  friend,  however,  has 
no  wall  for  bis  Peara ;  all  are  standards,  pyramid?,  or  espaliers, 
and  most  persons  seem  to  agree  that  Gansel's  Bergamot  will 
only  succeed  against  a  wall.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  suggest 
what  this  Pear  can  be  I  shall  be  deeply  gratef uL  I  should  be 
very  glad  also  to  know  the  experience  of  others  with  regard  to 
Knight's  Monarch  and  Benrr^  Ranoe.  I  have  healthy  trees  which 
I  have  had  in  Cheshire,  Warwickshire,  and  now  in  Worcestershire. 
They  have  never  fruited  with  me.  They  are  pyramids,  and  I 
believe  on  the  Quince. 

I  was  in  London  last  month,  and  on  passing  through  Ciovent 
Garden  Market  and  to  some  of  the  fmit  snopsat  the  West  End  I 
lasted  both  Pears  and  Apples.  Decidedly  the  best  Pear  at  the 
time— about  November  28th— was  the  CfaaumonteL  In  this 
aeleotion  I  was  supported  by  five  friends.  If  it  had  been  only  a 
trifle  mcHTe  melting  it  would  have  been  perfect.  In  flavonr;  and 
juiciness,  and  siae  it  was  everything  that  oould  be  desired. 


In  a  shop  in  the*  West  Bnd  I  saw  a  round  basket  of  Apples  beauti- 
fully displayed.  They  were  ticketed  "CalvfHe  Apple."  Tbey 
were,  to  use  the  expression  of  my  gardener,  "yiettj  'as  paint,**  of  m 
rich  semi^ransparent  golden  pink,  and  the  modiest  price- asked 
was  l;i.  each.  As  the  -&iest  Newtown  Pippins  were  on  sale  Inrtbe 
same  shop  for  less  than  half  the  money  I  waa  cnrioos  to  leant  whj 
these  should  command  so  high  a  price.  I  was*  politely  infomed 
that  they  were  greatly  esteemed  at  dessert,  and  baring  to  ba 
brought  from  the  south  of  France  the  carriage  was  cxpenstre.  I 
thought  how  it  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  my -pariabioiiefs  in 
Worcestershire  if  they  could  sell  Apples  for  1*.  each,  and  I-eara- 
fully  brought  the  name,  and  also  bought  a  single  fruit  to  show  to 
my  neighbours.  I  see  English  catalogues  describe  the  Galville 
Blanche  as  an  Apple  for  tarts  unless  grown  under  glass,  when  it 
becomes  a  first-class  dessert  fruit.  Surely  it  would  pay  to  grow  it 
dn  this  comtry  under  glass,  and  it  would  be  not  only  more  profit- 
sble  but  a  more  oevtain  crop  than  Peaches  or  some  other  fruits. 

A  word  about  an  Apple  called  The  Malster.  *' Chbshibb 
SaonvB"  describes  this  in  your  issue  of,  I  think,  December  2nd, 
"as  hardly  iaierior  to  the  Newtown  Pippin.  As  I  look  upon  this 
American  Apple  ^as  the  ne  plvs  ultra  up  to  the  present  time  I 
turned  immediately  after  reading  the  Journal  to  the  '*  Fndt 
Mannal "  to  see  the  description  of  it  No  such  Apple  as  MaLster 
appears  inthat  boodc.  That  which  I  possess  is  the  fourth  edition^ 
pnblislied  1875,  anii*which  I  have  usually  found  so  full  and  com- 
•iMe.  I  turned  to  aataiggnes.  In  several  it  is  omitted,  unless  it 
oaa  some  synooynawdrioh  I  do<not  know.  At  last  I  found  it  The 
deaccijition  is;  not-inviliag  loita^val  of  Newtown  Pippin.  Here 
it  in  "MilsUir.'TTn  iilaHHiaiasiLtirf  rninh  of  good  quality,  either 
for  coaking  ni  asibm.iaarl  wflUMaywcll  until  January."  This  is 
«aaiy  feeble  fsaiaa  oompand  wUkthat  given  to  many  others  in 
the  same  oatalegne.  I  vSbtXl  aiBliiiiij  lij  this  Apple,  and  hope  it 
-will  answer  the  higli  ofiinion  exyasnad  of  it  Is  it  known  hj 
any  etfaes  sane  7 

One  tame  A|^to  i*iifilr Allude  to— the  Ribston  Pearmain.  It  is 
described  aa  iiaringi  the  tsae  Bifaeton  flavour  and  tender  flesh.  If 
thia  Apple  reaHjraaawers  its  description  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition.  Hare*  any  t>f  yoar  leaders  tried  it  ?  I  intend  to  do 
so^  sskL  if  jtott'Will  ti^omjmOf  to-  lapsrtAn  results.— WoBCESTflB- 
aniKE  VKaas. 

"THE  BBST^KRA  lEOSE. 

We  gsowroBaay  Tea  Besas  here^paaA^e  are  annually  increas- 
ing the  stodCf^^whioht  afTseds  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
mieitn  .of  different  rarielies  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  for  a 
po^etnat  bloomer  of  Ahe  finssMeecription  there  is  none  to  equal 
^^heten  Seme  of  enr  plaaAs  odhit  produced  a  constant  snc- 
'  iisssion«of  bods'sineejtlast  Deeensber^daid  they  are  growing  and 
budding  nowm  a  ootd  hoasatas  if  it.'was  June.  This  is  their 
mwtinnal  habit  they  ne^er  esst  ornatep  growing  or  flowering. 
Xhe  bnds  .are  of  ^mt  cloiee  cnamy*  white  colour,  and  long^ 
taperingyidfilinstsi  ibspe  whirH  (please  all  arrangers  of  cut  flowers. 
Next  time  I  pjanta  i^sesn  !Esa.Beses  half  of  them  will  be  Ni- 
phetos,  and  I  shall  al—f  Stiempley  them  in  this  proportion, — 
J.  MT71B»  JfiUfffmm. 

CHAPTERS  ON  JNBBOTS  FOR  GARDENERa— No.  16. 

NBW  SERIES. 

To  the  young  'ittident  of  natural  history,  and  to  some  of  our 
gardeners  who  take  an  interest  in  entomology,  the  circumstance 
is  notably  singular,  that  some  larvae  attain  their  full  size  with 
rapidi^,  while  others  are  very  tardy  in  their  growth.  The  huge 
caterpillar  of  the  Privet  Hawk  Moth  is  ready  to  become  a  pnpa 
in  nine  or  ten  weeks  after  it  has  chipped  the  egg-sh^,  and  there 
are  other  similar  instances  amongst  the  Lepidoptera.  But  beetle 
grubs  not  a  few,  which  live  concealed  in  wood  or  earth,  require 
two  or  three  years  to  pass  before  they  enter  on  their  peri<^  of 
quiescence.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  some  species  the  history  may 
at  first  seem  perplexing.  Take  a  species  tluit  occupies  three  years 
to  complete  its  growth— that  is,  eggs  depeeited  in  1877  modhMB 
perfect  beetles  in  1880,  we  might  then  assume  that  beetles* 
forth  only  triennially.  It  is  not  so  actually,  becaise  in  may 
ticular  year  we  sboiUd  discover  larvfe  of  various  stages,  an 
year  a  brood  is  produced,  in  numbers  varying  doubtless  «)00lldiQ|^ 
to  the  weather  and  other  influences. 

The  duration  of  life  sometimes  shows  considerable  differences 
in  the  same  division  of  beetles.  We  have  noticed  the  hard-bodkd 
beetles,  such  as  the  Blaters  in  the  diririon  I^iocerata,  and  these 
are  generally  loDger4ived  than  the  soft-bodied  spades  cAUed  tin 
Aprostemi,  a  few  of  which  we  now  mention.  Mmy  <tf  thsK 
beetles  are  both  abundant  and  conspiooons  in  gardens^  )aod*as.  a 
group  they  may  be  spoken  of  faronrably,  since  Iksy  are 


(■''Bad  **Milon"do  not  iMp  in  the  maaner  of  the 
u;.imftbgf  nm  i^idlf  vp  tbe  alcBB  and  orer  tlie  learei. 
They  aie  pt^Bhirir  aaBad,  not  nrf  Mpropriateljr  from  Uidr 
oolonn ;  the  "NidiHa  "  haviDg  raddUt^Tdlow  wiitt-cMei  sad  paler 
lapttfee^Mikn-blwk  oe  blnUt-black  wfofcMM  and  nd W 
Th—  iMlong.to  the  gema  Ttile^anii^  of  wlncb  there  an  abont 
t«Ba^-BiitiAr.ipaeie*.  Their  w&tt  atnetsn  it,  bofrever,  not  an 
iiriio«tlati'.c<-fwilo  haUti,  tix  Ow  beetle*  an  eaniTOTOiu  in 
iMkA/andihovldtiroof  them  UMt  tfacr  wOl  encue  each  othet. 
Ow^aHrtte  aot^bat  la  oarrlad  en  ratil  tfaa  weaker  U  con- 
fmaA  and  then  dOTonnd,  hot  non  fteqnently  after  a  Knffle 
UHr'*ep*f"t*"to<Mrii  pT«j  moco  to  their  appetite.  They  feed 
vaaUer  ineecte  (hat  hamit  flowen  during 
f  tbe  larTM  are  nnknom,  bat  those  that 
i  lira  under  tbe  eattfa,  feeding  npon  wormg 
a»d-jmiU  aliga  Imkb  September  to  April,  when  thej  enter  the 

Ihoieoiiaaifaad  ntter  loeal  ^ow-wonn  (Lampvria  noetUnca, 
%jl0^ialKrdia<  rttaUered  and  hsmid  places,  goch  as  lanes  nesT 
WM^'  luflMdeiuthiaiaMctRi^btbeeiKOiLrBgedfortheiiBefnl 
fadatanitha.'laaM-;  but  It  is  not  eaar  to  establish  a  colony  of 
^•MeianaadBawcnUraihirei  hare  been  leptnied.  ThefemBte 
&  m  aarwuiaw-  e  sitow  with  neither  wings  nor  wingiSBBes,  and  it 
eniti  aeMwULfUna  Ught^  the  natare  of  which  is  sUQ  donbtinl. 
Zhii^;«Mtidn,  tiat  it  is  mrder  tbe  control 
of -ttwiaaevh-  n»  mals,  which  has  wings 


hare  not  onlySie' hfnd  mrt  of  (he  bead  ful^  expcaed  tOTiew, 
bnt  also  possess  soft  or  neiible  wing-cases,  as  in  tbe  familiar  oil- 
beeUe  (Ileloe  cicatticoene),  a  tlow-moring  creatore  with  a  bnlhj- 
abdomen,  and  of  a  steely  blue  tint,  showii^  also  a  propean^  to 
exude  a  fluid  thatls  oily  from  tbe  joints  of  tlie  legs.  Tbie  insect 
and  others  of  the  ganns  resort  to  Sowers  upon  heaths  or  in  hedge- 
rows ;  when  they  enter  gardens,  as  they  occa«onal!y  do,  they  are- 
Kto  excite  spprehensiona  which  nie  needless,  for  in  feeding 
y  do  but  litfle  harm  to  either  leayei  or  fiowere.  The  larr*: 
are  belicTed  to  lire  as  paiantesin  the  nests  of  wild  bees — at  leaat 
after  a  white,  for  the  parent  beetles  deposit  their  egga  npon  or 
near  plants,  up  which  the  young  larrs  climb  when  they  have 
gained  snScient  strength.  With  singnlar  instinct  they  manage 
to  cling  to  the  bodies  of  the  bees  when  they  are  Tisitlng  flowers, 
and  are  ttms  carried  by  tbem  to  their  nests,  where  they  eat-  the 
pollen  or  honey  stored  by  the  bees  for  their  own  progeny.  It* 
has  not  been  SBeertained  whether  tbe  Heloe  lairm  erer  get  into 
otir  hires. 

Bbipiphome  paiadozos  is  the  name  glTcn  to  a  small  beefle, 
long  regarded  as  aparadoi',  bscanse  natoinliBts  could  not  imsgine 
why  BpecimeoB  occurred  near  wasps'  nests.  It  has  a  Mack  bead 
with  black  wing-cases  more  or  teas  tinged  with  yellow,  and  a 
black  tborai  which  is  bumped.  The  male  has  a  pair  of  beauU- 
fully  feathered  anlenue.  Beoent  obserratiooB  proTe  that  the 
larrn  Ure  amongst  tbe  ctils  where  tbe  waips  nurse  tlieir  laimaOE 


Umd  that  of  the  Jonale  beetle,  bnt  which 
npaela  tte  abanid  theory  that  tbe  latter 
wJogiesaiaaart  has  thla  Inminonty  in  order 
that  tbe  malB'beetie  caay  discowr  it.  At 
tho  tssl'of  the  ^ow-wom  lairals  an  ap- 
nswlsi^  lika  a  toot  when  i(  is  partly  drawn 
IB.  Wbentfanst  fully  oat  it  appears  as  a 
brash,  audit  is  used  by  the  larra  to  clear 
itaeV  from  tin  dime  of  the  snails  npon 
wUeh  it  feeda ;  aad  sinoe  tins  Ism  nukes 
M  c^mcmL  attack  upon  these  in  the  ifviog 
JMt  abont  the  breeding,  time,  it  mort  bsTC 
sn  inAasnoe  upon  their  multiplication 
tAacerar  the  glowxwoim  ooenn  eommoaly. 
£h«  beaUeaof  Iha  ganm  aeras  an  small 
aadeleaan^  clotted  with  Sn*  down,  and 
rather  harder  than  the  pMoadtng.  One 
apeciescalls  for aremaikut-passing.  Thia 
is  C.  aplarina,  also  known  as  the  Hive 
Beetle,  halt  ao  inch  long,  with  a  hloa  head 
and  reddish  winp^iases  croosed  by  three 
bine  lines.  Though  sometimes  leaortiugi  to 
the  nests  ef  wild  bees,  tbe  beetles  pisfer  to 
euler  hires,  where  they  deposit  eiigs  ;  and 
the  newly  hatchad  fairoibon  iota  tite^omb, 
whM«  tbey  ssiae  npon  the  bee  grsin  that 
"' — *^' — *"""      Lnokily,  howerw,  it  is'noti 

tpeeie^    Tbe   larra  are  no 

uly  killed  by  tbe  bees,  tbuugb 
tbe  shell  of  tbe  beetles  is  elsstic  enongh  to  throw-off  thdr  stings. 
lAStin  tUs  group  come  the  retiring  but  busy  beetles  of  Uegenns 
Anobium,  to  one  or  two  speeies  of  which  has  been  attached  the 


Hg.  UU.— Udlt  G]ow-«oiin  on  Um  iring.  tenul«  u 


wekfng  fOod. 


bythenwhilecanytnc.on  theiroperaiionaini  , 

■onnd'sone  esis  faU  tooateb,  bancs  sc^tM  have  denied  that 
thosehnetlei as^taoal ;  botthe fast  isaDaaestkuahle,  thsngh  tbe 


(Beii:«U(th  snpentitfam 
Ifsaiw  epewSona  of  t 


_MsiBaepe«  ._ 

Oat  tt6 is aeaU Ti«m-  one  to aitolfaer is  now  generally  belisred 
SBd  to  nske  it,  the  beetliB  strike  with  their  heads  f^insl  Mane 
hard'  substance.  Iafttc,  pups,  and  beetles  may  all  be  found 
together  in  decsjing  wood ;  and  as  some  of  the  species  like  varied 
in  diet  there  will  now  and  then  be  discoseredin  our  seed  drawers 
M  at  these,  which,. it  not  duly  rooted  oh^  may  increase  to 

n  of  beetles,  the  Heteremera,.  "  imeinal-joLnted  " 
— thatic-with  ftre  joinia  to  the  taisi  of  the  front  legs  and  tbe 
middle  pair,  and  fonr  joiula  to-  those  cf  the  hind  pair.  Their 
antKinw  are  site  "  mrailiform,"  reeembting  Btruug  beads  in 
lalnlstnre.  In  this  section  we  do  not  disccrer  a  large  number 
if  native  species^  yet  in.lt  are  some  rery  obeerrable  species.  It 
Arides  again  into  two  groups,  the  species  baring  a  neck — Tra- 
dells,  and  thaw  hsring-no  nec^  or  the  Aliacbelia.    The  farmer 


grubs,  upon  which  the  beetle  larra;  subsist,  so  that  they  assist  in 
keeping  down  these  trooblesome  risitants  to  our  fruits.  Fyrochoa 
coccinea  is  another  beetle  that  is  a?ade  conEpicuous  by  its  colour- 
ing— Uackish  in  front,  and  a  deep  scarlet  on  the  thorax  and  wing- 
cases,  hence  it  has  receired  the  name  of  the  "  Cardinal.''  Tbe 
perfect  beetle  ia  often  seen  amongst  Ferns,  while  the  larra  baa  its 
abode  in  old  Willows  or  Sullows.  The  Blistering  Beetle  (Can- 
tbaris  vesicatoria)  belongs  to  this  dirision,  a  species  rare  in 
KugUud,  and  though  of  uae  in  medicine,  is  an  injurious  insect  to 
gardens  where  it  is  plentifBl.--J,  B.  S.  C. 


TOMATOES  AT  THE  WEST  LYNN  VINETARD. 

W^EN  passing  tlu«agb  the  houses  of  Ur.  8.  Castle  the  other 
day  I  was  snrprised  to  see  the  splendid  crop  of  Tomatoes  etill . 
hanging  in  Tariaas- stages.  Mr.  8.  Castle  eridently  uodaistaodB 
the  principles  of  Tdmato  culture  ;  he  informed  ms  that  from  the 
same  plants,  which  hare  been  fruiting  since  the  commencement 
of  the  setLSon,  he  has  cot  upwards  of  a  ton  weight  of  ripe  fruits. 

Tbe  plants  art  trained  up  the  back  wall  of  a  rinery,  and  also 
to  wires  fixed  perpendiaularlj  along  the  centre  beds  in  this  and 
other  houses.  'Iheyaie  plsolediu  loam  with  an  admiztate  of  back. 
rubble,  and  hare  been  watered  occaatonally  with  liquid  manve. 
Ut.  S.  CastlS)  howeier,  attributes  his  aucceu  to  the  natoiallf  rich 
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soil  emploTed,  which  he  obtains  from  land  adjoining  the  houses. 
He  prefers  the  single-stem  method  of  training,  although  sereral 
of  the  plants  along  the  wall  hare  been  allowed  to  retain  two,  and 
in  some  cases  three  shoots.  The  plants  with  only  one  stem  are 
from  10  to  12  feet  in  height,  and  banches  of  fmit  haye  been  cat 
from  them  weighing  from  2  to  4  lbs.,  and  single  fruits  weighing 
more  than  a  pound  hare  been  frequently  cut.  One  house  is  filled 
with  young  plants  about  3  feet  high  just  commencing  to  bloom, 
and  these  are  expected  to  maintain  a  supply  until  the  main  crop 
begins  next  season.  The  yariety  most  grown  is  the  Old  Bed  ;  a 
house  filled  wiUi  Stamfordian  proyed  a  complete  failure. 

The  majority  of  the  Vines,  which  share  the  houses  with  the 
Tomatoes  and  show  the  same  good  management,  were  only 
planted  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  yet  they  hare  each 
carried  one  to  two  bunches  of  good  size,  and  the  wood  is  strong 
and  perfectly  ripened. 

A  house  of  Cucumbers  attracts  notice.  The  plants  are  now 
coming  into  bearing,  and  are  remarkably  healthy  and  strong. 
Judging  from  present  appearances  they  will  no  doubt  well  repay 
for  Uie  skilled  labour  and  excellent  attention  bestowed  on  them. 

— ViSITOB. 

OXFORD  BOTANIC  GARDEN.— No.  4. 

Many  other  aquatic  plants  occupied  the  same  tank  as  the 
Nymphseas,  some  yery  rare  in  cultivation,  or  marked  by  special 
attractions  either  in  Uieir  flowers,  their  structure,  or  their  histoiT. 
A  description  of  all,  or. even  a  passing  reference  to  them,  would 
exceed  tne  bounds  of  my  notes,  but  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
may  be  briefly  alluded  to.  The  charming  Eichomia  aznrea  was 
in  first-rate  condition,  growing  yigoiously  and  flowering  abun- 
dantly, and,  like  the  aquatic  plants  generally,  seemed  thoroughly 
at  home.  It  had  increased  very  rapidly,  and  seyeral  botanic 
gardens  where  its  culture  had  hi&n  unsuccessful  obtained  fresh 
supplies  from  Oxford.  There  also  appears  to  be  a  probability  of 
the  plant  becoming  popular  for  ponds  and  tanks  out  of  doors,  as 
Mr.  Robert  Baxter  informs  me  that  in  August  last  cuttings  were 
placed  in  the  pond  there,  and  the  plants  thus  obtained  grew  fast 
and  flowered  beautifully  until  November,  attracting  considerable 
attention  from  visitors. 

Limnocharis  Humbc>ldtii  and  L.  Plumieri,  the  South  American 
allies  of  our  British  "Flowering  Rush,**  as  the  Butomus  um- 
bellatus  is  inaptly  termed,  were  notable  for  their  pale  yellow 
flowers  of  brief  duration  but  freely  produced.  They  are  both 
admirably  adapted  for  cultivating  with  Nymphseas  or  similar 
plants  and  are  easily  managed.  The  Water  Caltrops  (Trapa 
natans)  was  flourishing  in  one  portion  of  the  tank.  This  plant  is 
invested  with  much  interest,  as  is  generally  known ;  but,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  unacquainted  with  its  peculiarities,  it  may  be 
stated  that  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  seed,  which  has  a  strange 
triangular  form,  suggestive  of  the  instrument  indicated  in  the 
popum  name.  The  seeds  also  abound  in  starch,  which  has  given 
rise  to  their  use  as  food  in  some  countries.  For  instance,  they  are 
stated  to  be  so  employed  in  Venice,  where  they  are  known  as 
Je8uit*s  Nuts,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  they  are  converted 
into  flour.  But  as  a  food  product  the  species  Trapa  bispinosa  is 
even  more  remarkable,  for  we  learn  on  good  autnority  that  the 
seeds  form  a  large  portion  of  the  diet  of  several  thousand  persons 
in  Kashmir  daring  five  months  of  the  year.  The  ally  of  our 
native  Pillwort,  Salvinia  natans,  with  its  neat  elliptical  leaves 
closely  Etudded  with  bristle-bearing  warts  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  arranged  in  a  pinnate  manner  on  the  stem,  is  aiways  attrac- 
tive to  the  lover  of  vegetable  curiosities.  It  was  growing  most 
vigorously,  as  well  as  its  diminutive  relative  Asolla  pinnate,  and 
the  still  smaller  Riccia  fluitans,  the  latter  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  microscopist.  Those  pretty  Scrophnlariaceous  marsh  plants 
Herpestis  Monnieri  and  H.  refiexa,  with  their  pale  blue  flowers  and 
thick  leaves,  were  in  good  condition  upon  some  soil  at  the  edge  of 
the  tank ;  while  among  larger  plants  in  pots  were  hands(Hne  speci- 
mens of  Thalia  dealbata,  Caladium  distiUatorium,  C.  esculentum, 
Cyperus  pseudo-giganteus,  and  Papyrus  antiquorum  that  added 
consideraoly  to  the  beauty  of  the  house.  I  had  nearly  omitted  to 
mention  that  the  Nelnmbiums  were  also  very  attractive,  boUi 
N.  speciosum  and  N.  lutenm  being  in  fine  condition  and  flowering 
well. 

A  brief  notice  of  one  other  plant  and  I  will  conclude  my  re- 
marks upon  this  house,  which  have  already  proved  somewhat 
lengthy.  It  is  the  rarely  seen  Houttuynia  oordata  I  wish  to 
draw  attention  to,  for  when  well  grown  and  in  flower  it  is  elegant 
and  striking.  It  is  a  marsh  plant  from  Tropical  Asia  and  Japan, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  representatives  of  the  small  natural  order 
Saumraoese,  which  is  allied  to  the  Piper  family.  The  flowers  are 
individually  of  little  beauty,  but  they  are  l>ome  in  a  close  compact 
spike  several  inches  long,  at  the  base  of  whidi  is  a  ring  of  large 


white  bracts,  constituting  the  chief  floral  beau^  of  the  spedaa. 
The  leaves  are,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  cordate  in  form,  and 
their  rich  green  colour  renders  the  plant  at  aU  times  worth  gioir- 
ing  where  sufficient  heat  and  moisture  can  be  provided. 

Of  the  occupants  of  the  several  other  houses  much  oonld  be 
written  without  exhausting  the  subject,  but  I  must  confine  mytdf 
to  a  very  cursory  description  of  the  most  noteworthy.  In  a  stove 
near  the  aquatic  house  were  an  extiemely  laree  specimen  of  the  bril- 
liant Euphorbia  splendens,  and  one  of  the  oldest  plants  of  Ghams- 
rops  humilis  in  this  country.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  Qxfoid 
garden  for  over  one  hundred  years,  and  appears  likely  to  last  fbr 
a  long  time  yet  Xylopbylla  latifolia  was  represented  by  a  large 
plant  bearing  the  flowers  in  the  peculiar  manner  which  cfaaiao* 
terises  the  genus— namely,  on  tiie  margins  of  the  tsaves,  or,  more 
strictly,  ph^llodes.  The  house  devoted  to  Ferns  contained  a  good 
collection,  mcluding  several  rare  species,  and  generally  healdiy. 
A  cooler  structure  was  occupied  by  Cape  Pelaigoninms,  bolbSi 
and  Hawortbias.  Of  the  last-named  genus  a  number  of  species  and 
varieties  are  grown,  some  being  fir  more  attractive  than  the 
majority  of  succulent  plants,  though  they  are  comnaimtively  little 
known  except  in  a  few  large  o<ulections.  The  house  spedallj 
reserved  for  such  plants  contained  many  specimens  of  great  ase ; 
the  two  most  notable  being  Cereus  heptagona,  one  of  the  dldaafe 
inhabitants  of  the  gardens,  and  Cereus  srailis,  14  feet  in  height 
and  about  8  inches  in  diameter.  Aloe  socotrina  was  also  veij 
fine,  and  several  otiiers  were  similarly  remarkable.  There  lemains 
one  plant  to  notice  that  I  have  never  seen  in  cnltivaticm  before, 
and  perhaps  there  are  few  other  botanic  gardens  where  it  could 
be  seen— namely.  Conferva  ssgogropila,  the  Vegetable  Ball  or  Cow's 
Cud,  a  most  peculiar  species  of  a  singular  genus.  It  oonsisti  of 
dull  green  slender  filaments,  which  grow  in  lakes  and  similar  situa- 
tions, but  at  Oxford  is  grown  in  a  vessel  of  water  placed  in  one  of 
the  houses.  These  filaments  are  at  first  loose,  but  nadually  be- 
come aggregated,  and  finally  form  a  firm  spherical  ball  usoallj 
2}  to  3  inch^  in  diameter,  but  it  sometimes  attains  a  greater  sisey 
as  I  have  seen  dried  specimens  fully  6  indies  in  dUuneter,  bat 
these  also  included  several  other  substances.  As  a  cnriosUj 
perhaps  the  plant  is  not  rivalled  in  the  whole  collection. 

The  hardy  plants,  like  those  in  the  other  departments,  are  w^ 
attended  and  numerous,  but  unfortunately  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
the  weather  was  so  wet  that  it  precluded  any  satis&ustory  examina- 
tion of  the  grounds.  Therefore  to  another  visit,  which  may  posBik»Iy 
be  made  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  I  must  defer  any 
notes  upon  that  portion  of  the  garden.  I  cannot,  however,  con- 
clude tnese  brief  and  incomplete  jottings  without  expressing  my 
thanks  both  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Baxter  and  his  son  for  their  covteiiy 
during  my  short  stay  at  Oxford. — L.  C. 


THE  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

PHBNOLOGIOAL  OBSERVATIONS  FOB  THB  TBAB  ISSO. 

Thb  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
the  15th  inst.  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineefs,  Mr.  G.  J.  Symoos, 
F.RJ9.,  President,  in  the  chair.  After  the  election  of  new  FeUows  a 
^per  on  Uie  above  subject  was  read  by  the  Bev.  T.  A.  Preston,  M.A., 
F.M.S.,  who  stated— Agriculturally  speaking  the  year  may  be  ooa- 
sidered  as  disappointing.  Till  June  the  weather  was  such  as  baa 
rarely  been  experienced  for  farm  operations.  The  severe  oold  of  the 
winter  broke  up  and  mellowed  the  soil,  and  the  dry  open  weather 
enabled  formers  to  dean  their  land  from  the  excessive  growth  of  weeds 
caused  by  the  damp  of  the  year  before.  The  dry  May  was  not  favour- 
able for  the  hay,  which  suffered  severely  in  some  places  ;  but  stiU  a 
crop  with  far  more  real  nourishment  in  it  than  would  be  obtained 
from  a  rank  growth  would  have  been  secured  had  it  not  been  f^  the 
terrible  floods  of  July  in  the  midland  counties,  which  not  only  seriously 
injured  the  crop,  so  that  it  was  frequently  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
removing  off  tne  land,  but  also  earned  it  entirely  away  in  low-lying 
districts.  The  com,  again,  which  was  looking  most  promising  tifi 
July,  suffered  much  during  that  damp  period,  and  had  it  not  bam  for 
the  subsequent  fine  weather  woula  nave  been  ruined.  But  the 
unfavourable  season  of  1879  produced  very  serious  effects  on  vege- 
tation, especially  on  trees  and  shrubs,  and  their  produce.  The  young 
wood  of  the  trees  was  not  ripened,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  Uie 
severe  ¥rinter  kUled  an  enormous  quantity  of  some  kinds,  and  greatly 
injured  others.  Laurustinns  was  generally  killed  to  the  ground,  vA 
in  some  districts  the  destruction  of  other  shrubs  was  severely  felt. 
The  evergreens  in  many  cases  lost  large  quantitfes  of  their  leaves. 
Hollies  especially  are  mentioned  by  several  observers,  and  Privet 
hedges  were  sometimes  quite  leafless.  With  respect  to  fruit  trees, 
Apples  and  Pears  in  some  localities,  but  not  all,  were  hardly  able  to 
put  forth  any  bloom,  and  the  crops  were  consequently  extremely  poor. 
Wall  fruit  was  also  a  general  failure,  but  this  was  partially  owii^  to 
severe  weather  when  uie  trees  were  in  bloom,  for  in  some  instances 
the  show  of  bloom  was  splendid.  Gh>oseberries  and  Currants  produced 
enormous  crops,  and  Strawberries  were  very  flne,  but  they  lasted  an 
unusually  short  time.    Seeds  generally  ripened  with  difBcnliy ;  wnoh 
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of  tbe  com  could  not  be  gTODnd,  and  a  great  deal  was  mixod  up  with 
longbl;  groDnd  Indian  ootd,  and  flavoored  to  indoos  the  cattle  to  «>t 
it.    Tne  crop  of  ordinarj  gaiden  aeed*  mu  also  far  balow  it ' 


ben  la  the  aailr  part  of  the  rear.  The  Awle  ihoota  tiefoie  tlwIeaTei 
expanded  itete  in  almoet  ermy  oan  ooTsrad  with  thii  Rreen  fly,  and 
amons  wild  planti  the  Qoelder  Boee  wai  eapeciallT  attacked  by  them. 
Waepi,  again,  hare  been  In  eztnotdlnarr  aamben.  and  draadfnl 
acoaanca  of  tlieni  hare  been  sent  to  the  Tatunia  entomological  periodi- 
oUb  ;  their  nnmben  appear  to  bara  exceeded  all  prerlong  experience. 
The  lame  of  the  Oooaebenj  moth  and  of  tbe  Qooeeben;  sawfly 
haTSftleo  been  extremely  dee:TiictiTe  j  and  Snallj,  m  anandonbted 


remit  of  the  wet  eeaion  of  1S79,  the  lam  ot  the  cianefly  hare  been 
a  perfect  plagne  in  some  localitlM,  and  aheep  ttcki  in  otheit.  The 
ei»Tdtjy  of  imall  biida  hai  been  generally  noticed  j  lome,  no  donbt, 
periihed  from  the  oold,  bnt  raat  nnmben  liad  migrated.  The  ennv 
mom  nnmben  ot  larlu  which  hastened  to  the  eutttn  oonntiea  <m  the 
ontbNak  of  cold  weathv  was  aatoniahing. 


PEAB   TAN  HONS  LEON  LBCLEBa 
IH  any  leference  to  Pean  that  nanally  ripen  in  Noi«mber, 


laakea  one  of  the  Dneet  of  wall  treea,  and  la  worthj  of  a  good 
poaitlon ;  it  it  also  well  suited  for  growing  as  an  emaJier,  whUe  it 
makes  a  good  pyramid  on  tbe  Fear  itock.  In  ihefleied  placea  it 
mcceeds  as  a  standard,  bnt  to  hare  fmit  at  tbe  largest  tise  tbe 
tree  ahonld  be  tanned  to  a  waU.  The  ipediuen  figtmd  was 
gathered  from  a  liiagonal  Mtdoo,  Tbe  following  Is  the  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  *atiety : — 

Fmit  large,  iometitnea  rery  large,  I  or  S  inches  long,  and  S|  to 
S  Inches  wide  ;  oblong-prianiidBl,  nndnlatlng  and  nneren  in  ita 
outline.  Bkin  green  at  first,  bnt  cbaagli^;  to  dnll  yellow,  cOTered 
with  dots  and  traeinn  of  nueet.  Eye  open,  with  spreading 
■omenta,  set  in  a  iballow  basin.  Stalk  1  to  1|  inch  long,  cnrred, 
and  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Flesh  Tellowish  white,  bntteir, 
and  melting,  Tery  jniey,  rich,  and  with  a  ddlotons  ipnghtiy 
Tinons  flaronr. 


TUa  Pe*i  was  nlied  by  H.  Uxm  Leeleic  of  lAnl,  fomeily 
Depnty  for  (he  departanent  of  lUine,  and  named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  YanHoni.    The  tree  first  bnlted  in  IStS. 


Thhi  )dan(a  are  amongat  the  moet  beanti&d  that  can  adorn 
the  stoTe,  no  matter  at  what  aeaaon  of  tbe  yeu  tbey  are  prodnoed. 
Even  in  nnuDer  they  are  det^fatfnl,  and  qnlte  distinct  from 
Achlmenea.  Dtuias  antnmn  and  winter  they  are  InvalnabH 
and  will  flower  pnANely  tbrooebont  tbe  dreariest  and  darkest 
months  of  tbe  year.  It  u  eDrprfilng  that  Tyd«eaa  are  not  grown 
mors  largely  ^  the  majori^  of  gaidea^  when  the  easiness  with 
which  they  are  onltiTated  la  tabSu  Into  ecnwdaratlon  ooupared 
with  that  <a  many  planti  not  nmiij  so  heaiitifBl.    They  ccmtinne 
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In  commeacinR  the  coIiiTfttloii  of  tbew  planiB  it  la  wiM  to 
otitkin  than  wh^  in.  ft  rtstng.  atate,  Md  bj  jadicioiB  ore  in 
i^tme  Kme  at  internlaot  »  annlh.*  mpplj  can  te  obto^Md 
Utroaga  the  whole  yeftr.  It  ia  difficult  when  Srst  obtainiDg  the 
amall  tnlsen  to  adapt  them  to  winter  growtli.  This  difficolty  can 
toon  be  OTtnHBe  Vr  keetKO^  thonnM^itwdi  f«r  kta  flowering  at 
n«tMlM)gH  po«ible,aiid  m  a  jeaaon  or  two  the  whole  atoek 
cwi  be  itarted  at  anj  time.  It  is  wise  to  keep  the  different 
batchw  HSMBte,  either  hj  Ubellln^  or  otherwiae,  or  some  o( 
Uioee  RODWed  SiA  raty  be  left,  while  those  for  late  work  may 
bj  miatue  be  patted  earlier  Uiaa  Intended.  In  starting  them 
into  growth  the  email  tnbere  can  be  placed  either  in  the  pota  the 
plante  are  intended  to  bloom  in,  or  they  may  be  plained  in  amaitl 
pota,  afterwards  transterriDg  them  Into  odttra  B  or  6  inohee  in 
diameter,  which  are  large  enough  for  sfai^  plants  The  pbinta 
do  well  on  either  ayatem,  bnt  &»  laHor  Is  pMlanMe,  m  the  Kril 
ia  not  ao  liable  to  become  BOOT  hefon  Ite  poti  KM  fllled  witA  Tsota. 
If  the  pota  can  be  pinoged  in  bottan  beatao-Boeh  tbe  better, 
and  the  qoicker  wUl  the  tnbCn  commence  growth,  althongh 
bottom  hrat  can  eastl;  be  diapeneed  vrltb,  and  when  growth  fa 
a  little  adranced  Ibey  do  m  well  wiliiont  it.  A  temperatore  of 
60*  to  ftG°,  legnlated  according  to  the  oataide  temperature,  ii 
ample  if  increaaed  aa  the  season  advance*.  During  snituner  sUgbt 
shade  la  beneficial  on  hot  bri^t  dkya,  bat  ezceesiTe  ihfuMng  will 
eanse  them  to  draw  np  waUy  and  flower  imiatlBfactorily, 
Aa  beCbre  atated,  a  few  steled'  erery  month  will  maintain  an 
nnbroken  sapplj.    Tabert  pattad  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 

J  ear  will  produce  flowering  plants  by  the  end  of  May  and  through 
one,  and  plants  atsrted  at  tlie  beginning  of  May  wIU  bloom  by 
the  end  of  September  and  through  the  following  month.  lu 
autumn  and  winter  they  are  moat  useful,  and  to  have  a  good  supply 
batches  should  be  potted  from  May  until  Anguat ;  and  as  the 
growth  ia  not  ao  rapid  during  the  declining  daysof  the  year,  thoae 
started  in  August  will  maintain  a  supply  until  late  in  Uie  Bpring, 
When  plants  hate  to  grow  through  the  winter  it  is  necessaiy  they 
hate  a  light  poeition  close  to  the  glaas,  and  care  must  be  takes 
not  to  cause  a  check  to  their  growth. 

The  pota  when  used  should  be  clean  aad  well  drained,  a  layer 
of  moaa  being  placed  over  the  drainage,  then  nearly  GUad  witii 
the  compost,  placing  a  little  sand  in  the  centre,  in  which  to  embed 
the  tubera,  care  being  taken  to  have  their  growing  enda  near 
the  centre,  and  covered  with  the  compost.  Thia  should  conaiet  of 
good  fibry  loam,  a  liberal  admixture  oE  leaf  sofi,  a  seventh  of 
manure,  and  suCBcient  coarse  sand  to  keep  tbe  whoh)  porous. 
Peat  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  leat  a<ril  H  more  con- 
venient, bnt  the  soil  muat  be  light  and  richt  A  nnmber  can  be 
placed  together  in  the  aame  pot  if  la^e  speejnieiw  an  required, 
bat  for  all  oidlnacy  decorative  pnrpoeea  6-inoh  pota  are  large 
enongb.  Tydeeaa,  if  properly  attended  t»  when  leating,  make 
strong  growth  from  very  small  tubers.  Whan  placed  in  the  small 
pota  and  the  roots  reach  the  sides  they  shoold  be  tranateried  into 
the  lai^r  aize,  only  removing  the  drainage,  and  injuring  tbe 
roots  as  little  as  possible  in  carrying  out  the  operation.  While  in 
active  growth  tbe  plants  require  liberal  ap^catdons  of  wotar  at 
tbe  roots,  except  immediately  after  tbey  are^repottod;,  wkeawMtei 
should  be  applied  with  care  and  judgment  'vntil  the  root»  ka«e 
permeated  the  new  soil.  When  tbe  pota  are  itall  et  taoti  Injoid 
maanre  may  be  supplied  with  advantage.  Byviagiag-tiM  fi>liM>' 
is  not  needed,  and  indeed  the  leaves  when  wet  arwSweK-iajMwdi^ 
ezpoBDie  to  the  sun. 

The  resting  period  is  bv  no  means  the  least  impHtaabr  Mtf 
ancceasto  a  large  extent  depends  upon  the  liiiiliiii  nrHiiiiiMi 
lowed.  Toberons-rooted  plants  of  this  nature  are  often  neglealid> 
by  allowing  them  to  remam  in  cold  potting  aheda,  or  by  storing 
them  away  under  the  stages.  Neglect  in  this  reepeet  brings 
Tyd«w  into  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  inatead  of  iocreaaiog  in 
iiaabMa«ndtpJidDgatnngthyBBr  by  yea*  tkey  become  weaker, 
and  is  *  few  aaaaana  are  alBoat  naelwa,  U,  hewew,  alter 
flowering  they  are  likaMUrsoapUod  with  liqirid  m«)iii>e,it  will 
asstat  ocoiBidenbly  in  jncieaamfc  the  liie  ol  tbe  tubera,  which 
mnst  be  pinmp  and  matured  before  resting.  The  plimte  mnat 
have  attention  until  the  foli>ge-««nmeoces  dyii^,  when  they  can 
be  kept  eome  what  drier  ntd  aHoarad  •similar  tempamaie  te<tliat 
ia  wUeh  tbey  wen  ffomiag.    Wktn  iMily  ai  leat  they  ean  be' 

rtsMd  aamy  in  ear  t  -'  -' —  — ^ —  -   ■ ■—  -  - 

betwet8t°aad<ff'eai 

bainckeptonite  Mtby^fhitt :  _    _ 

< 't  mwd  tiMlr  titas  Mbr  eVNidvaUy  fieB  Umm  of 

""""*"""'"'  "   '"ee  ■wJKBHi— d  tteam. 

■  -'•  weU  wMthy  o« 


cnltiTatJon : — T.  alba  nigra,  Alerandte,  Amaiante  et  camtelle, 
Comevllle,  Etna,  gigantn,  Bercole,  Racalmni,  Jnnon,  Leandie, 
-  ■    ,  ftSieTTe.  F- ~  •       -  ■  - 


Babkly  can  a  bortdcnltnrist  vidt  oar  great  metropditaa  em- 
porium of  fmit,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  planta — COVBNT  Oabdkm 
Uabket,  without  weinf  mnch  to  interest  him,  but  one  of  the  mort 
stirring  tlmea  ia  the  preaenL  The  preparations  for  the  Christmas 
demands  is  shown  on  aH  sides.  Sach  largely  consumed  commo- 
dttlea  aa  Oruigea,  Note  of  many  kinds,  the  indiapenaable  Hiatletoe, 
and  the  seasmiaUe  Hdlly  form  the  chief  features  in  Uie  diaplay, 
bntatfoTMnately  the  last-named  ia  sadly  deficient  in  the  nmnber 
of  its  berries.  Of  cut  flowera  &ere  is  abundance,  including  ench 
generally  appreciated  kindBiB.BoBea,  Violeta,  Liliea  of  the  Valley, 
Camellias,  Buchacbea,  HeQebom,  Bonvardias,  Primnlaa,  Hya- 
cintba,  Chrysaafliemnm^  Zonal  Felargoninms,  Baphorbia  jac- 
qniniBflora,  and  a  few  Orchids,  priooipally  Calanthea  and  Odon- 
toglosanms — a  goodly  list  The  seed  vessels  of  Iris  fcetidiaBima 
with  tbeir  brilliant  soarlet  aeeda  an  atxongly  represented,  and  the 
"Everlasting  Flowen"  of  vaided  otdoors  alao  add  to  the  attrac- 
tions. Plants,  fmit,  and  vegelaUee  are  all  displayed  in  similar 
protasion  and  exeellenoe, 

AuOHGthe"ETedaelftig'Mowers"  noted  above,  the  flower 

heads  of  Arbuia  xomiuxi,  imM  Bihawbebbt  Evbrlaftiko, 
are  partictJarly  attrautiTe.  Ue  faiacts  are  of  a  rich  rosy  tint, 
and  incurved  ao  as  to  form  oloee  heads,  bearing  some  resemblanoe 
to  Btiawberriea.  The  plant  la  ^  native  of  the  Cape,  and  has  long 
been  known  in  this  oonntry,  bnt  is  comparatively  rarely  seen. 
Uessn.  Smith  &  Larka  of  Kenaington  exhibited  specimens  of 
the  flower-heada  at  the  Rqral  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  on 
the  11th  inst 
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IK  the  [following  note  0 
On  the  two  o 

Mr;  W.  I^cnhlsn,  Oamtt  SaR  Qardens,  Bomlord,  has  exhibited 
his  variety  of  the  wtiUOHwa  Begonia  aemperflorens  I  have  been 
attracted  by  its  UmBmimma^  the  large  site  of  the  blooms^  and 
the  good  habit  ei'UM-fMafa  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bt^al 
Bntionltoial -BMHlf^Ma  characters  were  particalarly  notable, 
aB&Ilm*«nHBtplHBtotanonred  with  certificates  that  were  in  my 
useful  for  decorative  purpoaea.  It  nn- 
rell  merit  the  name  grandiSora." 
— — ^talBKrecent  communication  we  learn  that  the  wihteb 
•mm:  nrTBX  park  at  Bondeblabd— which,  by  the  way,  is 
the  only  atracture  of  its  kind  in  the  north  of  England— has  been 
unnsnally  gay  this  antnmn  with  Chiysanthemums,  including  fine 
specimens  of  Mulberry,  Calliope,  Uodel  of  Perfection,  Novel^, 
Ariadne,  Quean,  of  Bn^aod,  Eknpnae  of  India,  fco,  btddea* 
mmber  of  exodlait  ptants  of  eonal  PdaTgontona  all  in  foil 
hloom,  and  dispersed  amonii^  tlie  foliage  plants.  Palms  planted 
oat  have  a  meat  glaniing  'effect^  the  gionad  being  oaipetad  witb 
aelBgtDcUa  ;  bob  tte  ehisf  featos  in-  ihe  imdex-  guim  at 
present  is,  amongst  the  many  flne  climbers  that  adorn  the  wiBm 
and  pillars,  Supatoriom  odoiatam,  associated  with  Tropaelam 
Lobbiasnm ;  the  elbat  of  Ite  seasiet  TropsBoIam  and  the  oan^ 
coloured  Unpatoriom  In  combiiHtion  iiv«ty  bMwItfftf.  >tl  wfav 
wish  to  have  tbe  flowers  of  this  Be[»torlum  in  the  aotnnm  in 
qiBntitiei  should  plant  it«at  in-an  iiilai  iimilintii  linini 
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A  COBRKSPOIfDEirT  Yrritiog  upon  theWEATHBB  IN  TH« 

KOBTH  OF  Ehqulhd  observ^B-— '*  It  ia  not  olten  in  tbe  north  that 
such  fine  waalhei  has  been  exptticasedaave  have  had  thiaantanm. 
Outside  opendioBS  of  all  kindi  have  progToeicd  mort  fayourably; 
With  one  slight  fall  of  snow  in  Xforember,  and  another  on  Decem- 
ber the  16th,  which  scarcely  lasted  twenfy-four  hours,  the  weather 
had  been  moat  fafotuable.  Siaee  then  thaze  have  been  sevei^ 
frosts,  and  temperatures  of  T*,  ff*,  and  HOP  below  aero  baring 
been  registered,  accompanied  by  dry  cuttiug  north-east  winds.*' 

Osng  of  ihe  pretty  winter-flowering  Orehids  exhibited  by 

liessrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
ctiUnral  Society  was  Djendbobiux  KypocHABTfl,  a  hybrid 
oblainad  by  Mr.  Sedan  afew  yean  since  JkamoroiaiDgD.  japooieiim 
with  D.  heterocarpum.  It  partakes  of  the  characters  of  both 
parents,1>ut  posscAses  sereral  clearly  defined  and  distinctive  marks. 
Xhe  flowers  are  produced  in  pairs  from  the  Aodes  4)t  the  growths, 
and  are  white  with  a  purplish  blotch  ia  ^e  lubaBaiii)  the  delieiowi 
fragrance  exhaled  being  suggestive  of  Violets.  As  the  nodes  on 
the  numerous  stems  are  closely  placed,  a  specim^i  of  moderate 
aiie  has  a  plejging  effect  when  in  flower. 

At  J.  Brand,  Esq's,  residence,  Bedford  Hill  House,  Balham, 

the  old  Camjbluas  plai^ad  out  ia.  a  cool  houses  and  trained  to 
the  back  wall,  are  thisseaaon  in  leiaarkfthly  healthy  oondition ;  the 
foliage  a  most  intense  glossy  green ;  the  flower  buds  of  great  size, 
and  so  abundant  as  to  give  promise  of  a  beautiful  display  a  week 
or  two  hence.  Xhe  Caleeolanasy  which  aanuoUy  form  such  attrac- 
tire  groups  at  some  of  tbe  summer  ei^bitioBs^  aape  a  sufficient 
proof  of  Mr.  Bapley's  skill  as  a  plant-grower,  but  with  Camelliaa 
and  Eucharises  he  seems  to  be  equally  snecessful.  The  enormous 
i^ecimens  ol  tbe  latter  plants, abouta  yard  in  diameterand  grow- 
ing in  tubs,  have  been  magnificent,  tiie  five  largest  having  borne 
about  150  sci4)es  of  handsome  flowers.  The  most  noteworthy 
plant  in  the  stove  at  the  present  time  is  the  useful  and  brilliant 
Suphorbia  jaoquinitsflora,  which  is  rejaeaaBted  by  numerous  small 
specimens. 

"  A  Gabdbnbr  "  writes :— "  Thoie  is  now  a  grand  display 

of  PoummAs  axv  Calahtkbs  at  Hawkbtohb,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Hin,  They  are  arranged  alternately,  and  the  effect  is  mag- 
nificent. The  Poinsettias  vary  in  height  from  12  to  16  inches, 
having  very  lajrge  bracts  of  the  brightest  scarlet.  The  Calaathes 
are  principally  forms  of  C.  Teitohii.  One  or  two  pseudo-bulbs 
are  grown  in  each  pot,  are  strong,  and  the  spikes  of  flowers  very 
beautiful.  Mr.  Pratt  is  very  socoessfnl  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
plants.'* 

On  Saturday  evening  the  18th  insfc.  Mr.  Glover,  Lee  Hall, 

xsad  before  the  membars  of  the  Liybxpool  Hobticultural 
Association  an  excellent  paper  on  the  coHivatioB  of  the  Odonto- 
glossum,  followed  by  a  very  interesting  and  highly  inatiuctive 
paper  from  W.  B.  Halhead,  Esq.,  the  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the 
Association,  ''  On  the  (termination  of  Seeds."  Mr.  Halhead  takes 
great  interest  in  this  portion  of  the  Association's  work,  and  has 
induced  several  gentlemen  to  promise  to  read  papers  at  future 
meetings.  The  meeting  terminated  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Bidiardson,  the  ChaizmaD. 

The  dinner  given  to  their  ewhplcyes  by  Mibsbs.  Waits 

Nash,  Htrcwnrs  &  Co.  to  celebrate  the  amalgamation  of  tbe  two 
houses,  was  held  on  Saturday  evening  last  at  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
Southwark  Street,  Mr.  J.  C.  Chapman  presiding,  with  Mr.  B.  W. 
Jack  as  Vice-chairman.    The  evening  was  paMed  very  pLeasaatly. 

Mb.  Alex.  Chbistie,  Warnford  Park,  Bishops  Waltham, 

snooeeds  Mr.  D.  Judd  as  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  The 
Castle,  Warwick;  and  Mr.  Fubdbbiok  Tbombon,  Woodville, 
Beddish,  near  Stockport,  succeeds  Mr.  Simpson  as  gardener  to 
W.  Baring,  Esq.,  Norman  Court,  Dean,  Salisbury. 


Last  week  the  Bareness  Buidett»<)o«tts  opened  a  poMk 

Exhibition  of  natural  and  artificial  flowers  and  plants,  in  aid  of 
the  LoviMXir  JFu>wkb.  Gutui'  Bkmu.P1  The  object  is  to  elevate 
young  girls  who  vend  flowers.in  tihs  i/B9dak%;f^  gtd^  abent 
flfty  or  sixty  in  nun^ber,  are  clothed  in  a  neat*dtesS)  not  strictly 
a  uniform,  but  of  similar  materials  and  makes,  and  they  wear  an 
ivory  badge  on  a  blue  ribbon.  They»aBa  soffklied  with  flowers^ 
which  are  bought  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  are  never  allowed 
to  be  under  any  but  the  Brigade  room  roof,  and  on  the  sale  of 
these  flowers  they^  receive  a  small  commission,  besides  regular 
weekly  wages.  They  axe  stationed  .in  places  where  they  can  sen 
their  flowers,  either  bouquets  or  for  the  button-hole,  secure  from 
insult  or  molestation  ;  and  they  axe  sent  with  supplies  to  »galat 
customers  in  various  parts  of  Leiidon.2^In  the  winter  thsy  ass 
trained  to  manufacture  artificial  flowers,  a  work  for  wMcOi  they 
show  gneat  aptitude,  by  reason  of  their  early  famJJiaaty  with 
natural  flowers,  and  their  unoonsdoos  observatitm  of  their  gsowth 
and  peculiarities  of  foliage  and  bloom.  Bouquets,  also  artiftcia!, 
under  glass  shades,  were  in  abundance  on  the  stidls. ^Nosegays 
and  flowers  for  the  buttonhole  presented  an  attractive  ^>ectacl0. 
Some  tweaty  JOt  thirty  of  the  ''Brigade"  girls  weie  at  woik,  ia 
the  manufacture  of  these  artificial  flowers,  at  a  table  in  the  eenin 
of  the  hall.  The  principle  of  division  of  labour  obtained  among 
them.  Each  made  a  certain  portion  of  a  flower,  and  others  pot 
together  the  eomponent  ports. 

MELON  CULTUBB. 

Notwithstanding  "  A  KrrcTHBir  Qabdsnbb*s  **  criticisms 
(page  556)  upon  my  few  remarks  (page  509)  I  am  still  sceptical, 
and  in  fact  believe  aiiificial  assistaaee  to  Melons,  either  by  fer- 
menting materials  or  hot  water,. at  some  stages  of  their  growth  to 
be  absolutely  neeoMary,  and  l¥ery  souch  question  the  sonndnass 
of  his  adviioe  to  amalanm  in  representing  artificial  heat  as  un- 
necessary, unlfiyas  raising  and  growdng  the  plants  strongly  is  not 
part  of  th^  culture.  Mdon^;rowing  is  cextainlv  moie  expe- 
ditions  with  fermenting  materials  than  without,  aUhmgh  failuxea 
occasJona^ly  occur  by  an  esoess  of  heat  and  the  very  simple 
details  of  preparation  of  the  materials  being  oarelessly  <md 
slovenly  managed.  On  the  other  hand,  as  good  fruit  may  be  and 
are  grown  in  a  two-light  box  as  in  the  most  elaborate  Melon 
house.  What  say  our  large  growers?  If  '*A  Kitcbjen  Gaj^ 
DBNB&'s"  oiticisms  be  rightly  undemiood  very  many  gardeners 
go  to  very  much  unneoeassry  trouble  and  expense,  as  the  only 
thiog  to  do  is  to  sow  a  few  seeds  in  the  garden  and  brioe  a  imQ 
or  t&e-light  frame  and  place  over  them,.  Nature  doing  the  rest. 
If  agreeable  to  "A  EiTOHJOi  QABDSNfiB,"  and  he  will  advise  me 
to  this  effect,  I  will  endeaFour  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  see  so 
great  a  novelty  whenever  ready,  as  I  am  not  too  old  yet  nor  too 
conceited  to  learn  how  to  grow  Melons  without  artificial  heat.^- 
W.  C&UMP,  BUmheim, 

GLEKJHBNIA  DfCARPA  vak.  LONQIFINNATA. 

Gl£ICH£NIAB  now  hold  a  foremost  place  both  in  ferneries  and 
at  horticoUural  exhibitions,  and  very  d^^servedly,  for  when  well 
grown  they  are  extremely  graceful  owing  to  the  distinct  habit,  the 
fine  divisions  of  the  fronds,  ajid  their  drooping  tendency.  The 
species  G.  rupestris,  G.  Mendelli,  G.  circinata,  G.  fiabeUata,  G. 
dichotoma,  G.  speluncao,  and  G.  dicaipa  are  all  well  known  and 
appreciated,  together  with  several  varieties.  One  of  the  latest 
introductions  and  one  of  the  most  handsome  is  the  form  of  the 
last-named  species,  appropriately  teimed  longipiunata,  which  Mr* 
B.  S.  Williams  of  Upper  HoUoway  obtained  from  Australia  a 
year  or  two  since.  It  nw  already  attracted  much  attention  from 
Fern-growers  and  exhibitors,  and  the  latter  are  likely  to  find  it  a 
great  acquisition,  as  a  large  specimen  would  be  most  imposing  in 
a  collection.  I  have  not  seen  one  of  extraordinary  size  at  present, 
but  several  excellent  "  half  specimens  "  have  recently  come  under 
my  notice.  The  best  of  these  I  observed  in  the  collection  of  an 
experienced  grower  and  exhibitor,  who  speaks  highly  of  the  variety, 
which  he  thinks  will  soon  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive  for  the  purpose  named.  Small  plants  are,  however,  admirable 
for  warm  greenhouse  decoration,  azM  are  scarcely  exccHed  in  the 
genus. 

G.  dicarpa  longipinnata  resembles  the  species  of  which  it  is 
considered  a  variety,  but  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  greater 
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length  of  the  piime,  as  the  name  implies.  Each  of  these  are 
about  5  or  6  inches  long,  thus  giring  a  breadth  of  10  or  12  inches 
to  the  two  or  four  divisions  of  Uie  £rond,  which  is  also  longer  than 
in  the  type.  In  colonr  the  joong  fronds  are  particolarly  attractive, 
for  the  rich  deep  green  is  tinted  with  a  metallic  bine  that  is  very 
striking,  and  the  lower  sorbtce  has  a  fine  glaucous  hue.  Other 
valuable  characters  are  freedom  and  quid^ness  of  growth,  in 
which  respects  it  surpasses  most  of  the  species  in  general  cul- 
tivation—amplj  sufficient  to  recommend  iu— B. 

BBVIEW. 

The  Herrfardihire  Pomona.    Edited  for  the  Woolhope  Club  by 
BOBEBT  HOQO,  LLJ>.,  FJaS.,  &0.    Part  IIL 

This  magnificent  work  goes  on  as  it  began ;  it  has  not  belied  its 
first  promise,  but  if  anything  Part  HI.  is  beyond  its  predecessors. 
It  follows  the  same  lines.  Just  as  in  Part  L  we  bad  Dr.  Bull's 
paper  on  the  **  Early  History  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,'*  and  in 
Part  n.  the  same  writer's  article  on  <' Modem  Apple  Lore,"  so 
here  in  Part  in.  we  have  as  introductory  papers  **The  Crab,  its 
Characteristics  and  Associations,"  by  Mr.  Edwin  Lees,  and  Mr. 
Bulmer's  treatise  on  **  The  Orchard  and  its  Products,"  the  latter 
an  exceedingly  practical  paper,  treating  of  the  orchard,  soil,  sur- 
face, drainaee,  aspect,  cHmate,  and  site,  manuring  and  planting ; 
then  orchard  trees ;  seedlings,  budding  and  grafting ;  varieties,  old 
and  new ;  pruning,  and  those  enemies  of  the  orchard  tree  Mistle- 
toe, blight,  and  r^  spider.  For^r  coloured  figures  of  Apples  and 
Pears  follow,  with  sections  of  the  same  and  descriptions.  So 
much  in  r^;ard  to  a  general  view  of  Part  HL  recentiy  issued 
from  the  press. 

Mr.  Lees,  in  his  history  of  the  Crab  and  its  associations,  carries 
us  in  thought  away  from  winter  and  its  dreariness  to  Biay  and  its 
blossoms,  when 

**  The  jayli  red  bretBt 
INnps  overber  oest 
In  the  midst  of  the  Crab  bloeeoms  blothing,'' 

and  makes  one  see  the  Crab's  delicately  blended  pink-and-white 
blooms,  prettier  isLi  than  the  Apple.  He  tells  us  that  the  Crab 
existed  in  Europe  and  Asia  ab  origine^  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  in  the  earliest  days  of  England  the  roasted  Crabs 
hissed  in  the  bowl ;  still,  the  Crab  of  itsdf  is  a  poor  fruit,  only 
eaten  with  relish  by  each  generation  of  rustic  schoolboys,  who 
will  eat  anything  that  looks  like  fruit  Harsh  is  the  taste  of  the 
Crab,  rugged  its  growth,  and  *'  crabbed  "  is  a  word  taken  from  it 
and  used  to  denote  a  very  unpleasant  type  of  man,  for  who  of  us 
wishes  to  have  as  a  companion  ''a  crabbed  fellow  7"  A  Crab  stick, 
too,  was  a  peculiarly  harsh  and  unpleasant  weapon  tised  only  by 
these  crabbed  feUows.  This  Crabstick  disciplme  no  doubt  origi- 
nated in  savage  times,  and  was  perpetuated  by  only  savage 
natures.  Of  such  was  the  man  in  Southey's  ballad,  where  we 
learn  that 

*'Blcherd  Fenlake  a  looldinff  would  take 
Till  Patience  aTaUed  no  longer : 
Then  Richard  Penlake  his  Crabstick  would  take» 
And  show  that  be  was  the  stronger." 

Mr.  Lees  quotes,  of  course,  from  Shakspeare  (we  can  quote  Shak* 
speare  on  any  subject !),  from  Milton,  Cowley,  Pope,  and  others 
to  illustrate  lus  subject.  He  tells  us  that  even  jiow  (and  we  are 
surprised  at  it)  Crab  vinegar  is  still  made  in  some  secluded  rural 
dismcts,  and  gives  us  an  anecdote  to  prove  its  truth — ^that  a  farmer 
left  behind  him  at  his  death  a  hogshead  of  this  very  sour  vinegar 
— ^that  his  executor  had  it  put  in  a  bam,  imagining  that  no  such 
sour  liquid  would  be  furtively  tapped.  He  was,  however,  mis- 
taken, for  the  labourers  drank  it,  and  so  at  the  sale  the  cade  was 
there  but  no  liquid.  Verily  Worcestershire  labourers  would  drink 
anythiiuf.  Even  our  Wiltshire  chawbaoons  object  to  sour  beer, 
caUing  n  ''rot-gut,"  but  Worcestershire  internals  must  be  proof 
against  all  injury,  and  Worcestershire  throats  greedy  in  the  very 
extreme* 

Mr.  Lees  carries  ns  on  merrily  as  to  the  uses  of  the  Crab— how 
when  roasted  they  were  thrown  biasing  hot  into  the  spiced  ale ; 
bow  that  west  country  damsels  (Somerset  girls,  we  suppose) 

Sther  Crabs,  and  putting  them  into  a  loft  form  them  into  the 
itials  of  their  supposed  suitors'  names,  and  those  remaining 
most  perfect  on  Old  Ifficiiaelmas  day  were  those  of  their  truest 
lover.  Kor  is  Shakspeare's  Crab  tree  near  Bidford  forgotten, 
though,  like  the  deer-stealing  tale,  we  do  not  believe  a  word 
of  it 

Ciabbing  the  Parson  must  have  been  unpleasant  work,  at  least 
for  the  poor  parson,  who  on  Dec  18th,  the  feast  of  St  Eenelm, 
had  to  run  to  churdi  amid  a  shower  of  Crabs  thrown  by  village 
boys.    But  the  days  of  Crab  eating,  and  Crab  use,  and  Crab 


merriment  are  over.  Yet  as  the  remote  ancestor  of  all  the 
excellent  cultivated  varieties  of  the  Apple,  the  Crab  deserves  to 
be  remembered.  May  we  enjoy  its  blossom  and  have  that  only  in 
our  thoughts,  not  crabbed  relations  or  crabbed  acauaintances ; 
friends  of  crabbed  people  we  should  certainly  not  make. 

Next  follows  **  The  Orchard  and  its  Products  "—cider  and  perry. 
This  useful  paper  is  to  be  continued  in  the  next  part  of  the 
Pomona.  One  of  the  mottoes  or  quotations  at  head  of  the 
chapter  is  this  suitable  one  from  Lord  Bacon,  '*  We  had  also  a 
drink,  wholesome  as  good  wine  of  the  Qrape,  a  kind  of  cider 
made  of  the  fruit  of  that  country."  It  always  is  a  surprise  that 
with  cider  so  easy  of  production  that  light  claret,  so  utterly  in- 
ferior as  a  drink,  should  be  increasingly  consumed,  and  I  fear  cider 
to  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  this  country  is  almost  unknovm. 
We  cannot  grow  the  Qrape  profitably,  but  wc  can  grow  the  Apple. 
Bomersetshire  labourers  work  ably  and  gladly  on  cider ;  I  doubt 
whether  in  this  climate  they  could  on  that  dark-coloured  vinegar 
known  as  Gladstone  claret.  We  need  not  import  Apples  from 
America  if  we  were  only  energetic,  and  we  equally  need  not  so 
largely  import  light  claret  from  France,  [a  drink  that,  save  on  a 
hot  summer  day,  is  unsnited  to  us ;  and  then  on  a  hot  summer 
day  what  so  ddicious  as  cider  ? 

Mr.  Buhner  in  this  chapter  traces  back  the  cider  orchards  in 
Normandy  to  the  eleventh  century,  then  their  increase  in  the 
thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  but  that  it  was  not  till  the 
seventeenth  century  had  been  well  advanced  that  cider  orchards 
were  much  planted  here  in  England.  Continental  wars  caused 
wine  to  cease  to  be  imported,  and  we  deptended  upon  our  home- 
made drinks.  Poets  and  writers  praised  cider  and  peny.  Squires 
and  growers  vied  in  its  production,  and  success  of  course  was  the 
result.  The  labourers  had  a  harmless  and  wholesome  drink,  so 
unlike  the  muddy  muddling  poisoned  beer  now  obtained  at 
the  low  public  house.  The  prosperity  of  orchards  was,  however, 
not  for  long.  Land  was  wanted  for  corn-growing  and  cattle-feed- 
ing, and  orchards  were  neglected — ^just,  in  fact,  an  opposite  state 
of  things  to  that  in  tiiis  day ;  so  cider  and  perry  went  down  and 
bad  ports  and  sherries  came  up.  On  the  continent  it  was  the 
same — the  same,  too,  half  a  century  since  in  America,  but  is  not  so 
there  now  ;  for  American  &jmers  are  beginning  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  no  farm  is  complete  without  a  well-selected  and  well- 
cultivated  orchard.  It  should  be  so  in  England,  for  wisely  says 
Mr.  Bolmer,  "  If  free  trade  in  com  and  the  introduction  of  live 
and  dead  meat  restrict  the  profits  of  the  farmers,  happy  are  they 
who,  as  in  the  fruit  districts  of  England,  have  their  orchards  to 
help  them."  Mr.  Buhner  further  states  that  ''the  present  con- 
dition of  the  English  orchards  is  for  from  satisfactory,  and  they 
show  sadly  the  result  of  long-continued  neglect." 

After  this  essay,  practical  remarks  upon  the  soil  suited  for  an 
orchiird  follow,  headed  by  this  general  observation — ''  The  Apple 
tree  certainly  prefers  a  sandstone  wherever  it  is  found,  as  the 
Pear  rejoices  in  calcareous  soil."  Still  Apples  and  Pears  often  do 
well  on  neither  soil.  Magnificent  Apples  grow  on  the  gravelly 
islands  which  lie  among  the  Fens,  and  Pears  do  the  same,  though, 
no  doubt,  as  old  T.  Andrew  Knight  observes,  "  Every  variety  of 
Apple  is  more  or  less  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which 
it  grows."  In  regard  to  cider  fruit  the  soil  is  more  important. 
The  whole  of  Mr.  Bulmer's  paper  is  well  worth  reading  by  all 
intending  to  plant  an  orchard,  with  a  view  particularly  to  the 
production  of  cider  and  perry.  It  is  an  able  paper,  interestingly, 
and  therefore  well  written,  for  whatever  is  dull  in  style  is  a 
trouble  to  read  and  hard  to  remember. 

Next  follow  what  all  eyes  appreciate— viz.,  the  pictures.  These 
are  quite  equal  to  those  in  the  former  parts.  Plate  15,  three 
baking  Pears — Catillac,  Uvedale's  St  Germain,  and  Bellissime 
d'Hiver,  all  admirably  done,  the  last  being  perhaps  the  best. 
Following  every  plate  are  sections  and  descriptions  of  the  varie- 
ties pictured,  all  extremely  valuable.  Plate  16,  Golden  Harvey 
and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  two  of  each  kind  at  different  stages  of 
ripeness,  with  a  sprig  of  blossom  of  each.     Plate  17  contains 

S»rtraits  of  five  excellent  cooking  Apples,  all  large  and  fit  for  ex- 
bition— Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Bedforddiire  Foundling, 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  Hanwell  Souring,  and  White  Spanish 
Beinette.  Plate  18,  groups  of  perry-producing  Pears,  small  and 
brown,  with  a  glowing  cheek  for  the  most  part  Plate  19,  brightly 
coloured  summer-eatinjg;  Apples — the  excellent  Margaret,  the  pret^ 
Summer  Strawberry,  and  the  matchless  Irish  Peach.  In  plate  20 
are  two  thorough  exhibition  Apples— Yorkshire  Beauty  and  Lod- 
dington  or  Stone's  Apple.  No  Americans  are  beyond  these  in 
appearance.  The  latter,  though  bearing  the  luune  of  a  Kentish 
vulage,  was  originally  from  a  nursery  near  Bath.  Plate  21,  two 
striking  groups  of  Apples  ;  first  Russets,  with  th3  apt  quotation 
under,  "There's  a  disb  of  Leathercoats  for  (you,*^  the  words 
bringing  to  one's  mind  Justice  Shallow's  seat  in  Gloucestershire, 
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Uutnot  b7U);  mMHicleTer  master,  and  hia  eqnallTfooluh  men.  JaEmiDe,  a  Bprs;  of  vrhicb  ii  represented  oa  Gg.   101.     As  n 

I  think  the  didl  of  Leatheico&ts  inJRtit  hare  been  appropnatelj  atoTC  plant  this  will  prore  an  introduction  at  eterliDg  irorlfa.    It 

represented  onadish  of  the  period.  Tbe  lower  picture  "Nonpareils,  is  not  necessary  to  train  the  gravtba  to  a  trelHs,   but  b;  juili- 

an  it  please  70U."    Tbese  are  among  tbe  leiy  beet  illnBtrations  in  ciouslj  stopping  them  during  growth,  and  a  little  (jiog,  fice  bush; 

this  part,  for  the;  seem  M  if  they  would  roll  off  the  paper  into  specimens  ma;  be  obtained,  or  stands  wilb  semi-loose  inform^ 

yonr  Up.    Plate  22,  three  Peais— Benrr*  Soperfto,  'ftiomphe  de  heads  covered  with  flowers.     Borne  ol  the  large  terminal  eluslera 

Jodoigne,  and  Beuri^  Duhanme.    In  Plate  23  we  retnni  to  cook-  bave  comprised  as  many  as  fifty  flowets  and  buds  with  axillary 

ing  Apples— Golden  Noble,  Dr.  Harvey,  and  that  best  of  sorts  for  flowering   growths  of  coQsiderable  site.    The   flowers  are  pure 

an  espalier  particularly,   Warner's    King.      The  21th  and   last  white,  of  the  form  represented,  and  the  largest  are  1}  inch  in 

plate  gives  us  three  capital  Pears — General   Todtleben,   Boldat  diameter.    For  affording  choice  cut  flowers  this  Jasmine  will  be 

lAbonrenr,  which  by  the  war  is  one  of  the  few  late  Pears  which  of  great  value,  as,  nulike  most  olheis  of  the  genus,  they  do  not  so 

always  does  well  as  a  pytsmid  ;  and  lastly  Beurr6  Bachelier,  soon  fall  when  severed  from  the  plant,  bat,  on  the  coDtnuj,  tbey 

One  lingers  over  this  work  from  its  trnthfalnes* 
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remarks  may  remedy  the  evil  in  plaoM  wbere  little  ezcnae  oan 
be  made.    His  attaugements  for  disposing  of  the  refuse  of  the 


ua  only  be  displaced  by  shaking  them  with  considerable  force. 

It  is  a  graceful  and  attractive  plant,  and  will  in  due  time  find  its  _. „ 

way  into  all  gardens  wbere  choice  stove  plants  are  grown,  and  plensnre  groonds  are  admirable  and  much  to  be  recommended 

poTe,  chaste,  and  higbly  perfamcd  flowers  ore  cherished.    As  was  wbere   practicable,  bat  I  have  found  much  inconvcuiencn  and 

remarked   on   page   654,  the  honoar  of  having   introduced  this  annoyance  from  the  kitchen   gatilen  mbbish  l>ciog  employed, 

acquisition   to  our  plant  stoves  is  dae  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Borbidge,  as  it  is  vrilh  considerable  diiBcnlty  that  the  vitality  of  the  sceda 

who  found  it  daring  bis  travels  in  Borneo,  ue  deettoyed.    1  have  very  fresh  recollection  wbeu  living  in  tbe 

west  of  having  used  some  gsjilen  refuse  that  bad  been  heaped 

niBHIfW   TJFirnBli'    sKrt   ith  nnpn  "*  thoronghly  decomposed  upon  beds  in  the  flower  garden,  in 

GARDEN   BETDSE  AND   ITS  USEa  ^hich   a  somewhat  intricate  geometrical   plan   was  afterwards 

TOUB  eorrei^>ondent  Ur.  I^galdeo.  at  page  603,  has  commented  carTied  out.    The  result  was  that  we  were  constantly  employed 

npon  a  moat  important  subject,  and  yet  one  in  many  establish-  in  keeping  down  weeds  which  came  np  In  dense  nnmbers. 

menls  greatly  neglected,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  bis  atile  Another  instance  occurred  this  season  when  taking  tbe  gardens 


1101T  DDd«r  mj  charge  Tbe  Rccamaltttton  at  gome  jean  had 
formed  a  liree  heap,  irhich  was  ultimatelj  tliTOwn  up  into 
two  Urge  heaps,  intended  for  grasB  laud.  Tbe  lower  portion 
was  10  mnch  decayed  that  I  Ihonght  no  aeeda  couU  posaiblj 
trouble  na,  and  it  was  accordinglj  used  in  lome  beds  in  an  old- 
foabioned  Sever  garden.  The  weedi  came  up  worse  tbau  before 
and  cnused  ub  much  trouble,  so  the  remaiiuler  will  be  taken  to 
the  farm.  Tbe  refuse  of  this  season,  in  the  form  of  burnt  ashes, 
ii  now  in  a  drj  comer  in  the  shed.  Id  spite  of  the  wet  summer 
everything,  except  present  prunings,  hare  been  burnt,  and  tlie 
ashes  carefully  sifted  and  stored.  We  manage  by  judiciously 
baokiug  an  the  fire  and  attending  regularly  to  keep  it  in  many 
days  ti^ether  ;  Ibe  result  being  a  heap  of  ashes,  the  yalue  of 
which  is  only  known  by  those  who  caicfolly  stote  it  one  season 
and  liberally  use  it  the  nezt.-^.  W.  Hilvkb. 


where  treesofconsidenibJe  age  hare  TiecomeunprodnctlTe,  the  rarie^ 
o(  inferior  quality,  or  unsuitable  to  the  silnatioD,  they  maj  now  bo 
headed  dawu,  pulilulacly  staudaid  trasa,  and  gtafteil  in  spring  with 
uore  Boitsbla  TanetieB.  Looalit^  and  aoU  k«va  much  to  do  with  Um 
bearing  and  quality  of  Applw  and  Plan ;  benee  in  inpioring  old 
tnea  orin  forming  plastatiouB  et  fniit  trees  it  i>  always  adraaUe  to 
employ  largely  the  xarieties  that  hareieen  proTtd  to  Boceeed,  not, 
hawerer,  to  the  eiclusioa  of  new  rarietiee.  Bnllfincbes  are  already 
becoming  too  attentiTe  to  the  QoMsbeny  qpaiter.  %rinUing  ttaa 
buihes  whilit  wet  with  qnioklima  smd  iMt  will  nadv  tbe  bud*  H*- 
tasteful  to  the  birds,  and  a  aolntion  of  ir  trM  sU  inwetidJa  or 
uiootine  soap  syringed  over  the  bosbse  or  applied  throagh  a  nae 
watering  pot  will  protect  them  tor  a  long  time.  The  gun,  howeTer, 
is  the  only  certain  remedy  except  trappuic. 


JK  open  weather  plantdng  Iniit  trees  maybe  proceeded  with,  asd 
as  soon  as  they  are  planted  the  ground  abeiitd  be  well  mulolwd  Willi 
bttery  mannre  to  Noirt  iioat  and  keep  the  soil  in  a  noiat  eqiakle 
condition,  which  is  of  great  Importance  t»  tiie  sMeess  of  Bewly 
transplanted  trees.  Where  the  coadition  of  fruit  trees  onwallamin 
the  open  is  nuBBtiahctnry  the  roots  muat  ^  carefully 
when  it  will  tin|«siillj'  be  found  that  ttwtil 
employed  with  gaed  rsBults.  Ofer-luxoriaBt 
trained  to  walls,  or  ai  eapalien,  pyramids 
be  rendered  fruitful  by  judicious  Toot-pruaing.  This  shonld,  haw- 
ever,  be  carefully  perForaoad,  cutting  iaA.  ;lbe  Btrong  bare  ivots,  and 
preserTioR  as  many  of  the  «aBkll  .mots  and  fibm  as  possible,  laying 
them  in  fresh  soil  near  tfai  aniface.  It  is  impoaaiUe  to  giro  par- 
ticular rules  for  root-pnnBScas  that  willMed  ta  be  iwdedjKiooEding 
to  the  Tigoor  of  the  tree*  sud  the  cnndiH—  of  Iba  iwU. 

Trees  of  moderate  age  that  are  reiy  TJiaraai  and  bare  not  pre- 
Tiously  been  root-pruned,  will  probably  hare  tbe  loots  coniidorahly 
elongated,  thick,  and  with  few  immiflcationa  near  the  stem.  To  cut 
thoae  all  away  at  ouce  at  a  ^tanos  of  3  to  fl  feet  from  tbe  basaot 
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r  take  a  coDsideiaUe  time  to  do  so  BBtiitactoiilj.  In  fsiiii  of 
this  kind  only  a  portion  of  the  strongest  roots  Bhoold  be  cut  in  a 
seasou,  say  the  thidsaat  of  the  loota  at  a  distanoaof  from  3  to  6  teet 
from  (he  stem,  acaarding  to  the  size  of  tbe  tiae ;  cutting  tkem  off 
clean  and  transTsnely ,  aud  lemoriag  from  tbe  soil  as  fai  as  poniUe 
the  portioDS  serered.  The  cut-back  root*  will  in  two  ansons  hare 
formed  roots  freely  near  the  stem,  when  thcaa  not  subjcotcd  to  the 
process  in  the  first  instance  may  undergo  simtkr  tnatment.  In 
root-pruning  generally,  the  roots  should  be  laid  hare  tvaidietauce  of 
e.feetfrom  the  stem,  cutting  back  any  that  are  thick  sad  fibrcless, 
and  ai  far  as  possible  to  an  angle,  aa  in  tbe  case  of  miOTing  -niper- 
flnous  branches  from  the  head.  If  they  are  deep  they  should  be  raised 
and  laid  out  carefully  near  the  Burfaoe.  In  cases  ol  wesiasaa  in  the 
trees  let  the  aurfaee  of  the  soil  be  carefully  remored  so  h  tvexpose 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  roots,  and  after  cutting  out  any  decayed 
parts  and  taking  out  the  old  soil,  work  some  good  turfy  Imm  among 
them,  and  cover  them  about  3  or  4  inches  deep  ;  reader  the  soit 
moderately  firm.  OperationE  of  this  kind  should  be  done  in  dry 
weather,  mulching  at  once  with  littery  manure. 

In  the  renoTBtion  of  fruit  trees,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  iUaUow 
an  addition  of  fresh  turfy  loam  with  clay  or  marl  will  tie  faTonrable, 
and  ehoald  be  supplemented  by  liberal  surface  dressings  of  cool 
manure.  Where  the  soil  ia  rich  restriction  of  the  roots  by  bienni- 
ally cutting  them  at  about  4  to  6  feet  distance  from  the  atem  all 
around  will  check  the  tendency  to  nndue  vigour,  and  maintain  the 
trees  in  a  fruitful  condiliou.  Where  trees  make  sappy  and  Ule 
growths,  the  soil,  in  addition  to  being  rich,  is  probably  wet,  which 
can  only  be  rectified  by  a  tboieagb  syatam  of  dram^e.    In  ease* 


CoB*er»a(<iry.— Chrysanthemnms  will  aoon  be  over  and  their  place 
taken  by  Camellias,  which  with  atb«r  plants  from  tba  tamyenta 
house,  in  addition  to  those  brought  forward  in  heat,  will  make  an 
•Seotire  display.  To  aecBtre  the  free  expaasien  of  Camellia  Sower* 
a  temperature  of  45°  to  60°  is  necessary  in  the  day  wilb  a  tall  of 
about  &'^  at  night,  which  is  equally  suitable  for  plants  generally 
in  fiower  in  the  comerralaiy  at  thia  thne  of  year.  In  terera  waatbe^ 
neoeasitating  abundant  fire  heat,  cara  most  be  taken  that  the  atmo- 
Bpheie  ii  not  allowed  to  become  tondry,  or  tbe  bud*  of  Camellia* 
will  be  hkely  to  UI,  eapetiaUy  of.lMe  TvMioi.  Tba  aonily  of 
watec  to  tlie  roots  iiimil  be  Ijlwaal  Fagouit  fiowan  an  nCTer 
morejafi^seciated  tbasat  Chri*tina%a«d  capaoiiUy  is  it  aaoeesary  Ut 
proTidei  a  aaeoeaaiasiaf  such  phuits  iihil—ilha  1*11111  uliiij  is  attached 
to  tba  taanaton.  Alntropes  that  hare  b«M<  pniarad  for  winter 
S  should  hafroa.U^t  poaition  w  tlaeir  tewars  will  not  open 
treaty,  and  it  in  *mU1  n^  li«tid ■anure  will  beiwMfWaL  &ich- 
ardMaB*?-  Ii*  iiitmdBiiid  —  Urn* apatkaa  apn.  A  snaMOBt  supply 
of  thaae  plants  sbeold  be  at  eisi— ad.to  k**piipa  BDoa***kni  until 
■pring,  thar  diatisot  tai^gB  and  stately  qartba  oonWasling  well 
with  Dthers.  A  tew  weU-srown  plant*  of  Tialat*  pteoad  abont  the 
bsaaa' will  aflotd  ao,  B^*a*fela  a^  aco^tidile  odoor. 
ftli Bjia  i II *ii.— Bbo w.  Spotted,  o^  Kawg  FehurgoniDHa  are  indis- 


u^ee,  but  fallow  a 
middle  oonw  bf  growwg  them  of  a  medium  *iie  and  with  only  as 
■M*eh  tyiagaaiwiU  keep  thorn  abapely.  Plants  dcsirad  to  ftower  in 
giatf  shoaldBow  bttrattea^aiaite  number  of  sticks  plaoad  to  them, 
baiasiog  out  the  iihiailii  taiiiieir  places  so  as  to  admit  air  and  li^t  to  the 
oartre.  Yaang  Tigveoni -growing  plaMamay  hare  tbe  pointa  pinched 
•Dt;  older  shootsrthat  do  not  grow  so  faat  will,  especially  i*r  early 
fawning,  be  better  wttbont  stopping,  Tiite  llrin— ml  plants  w&l  now 
require  shifting  into  their  full-sized  pots,  BmmiKglba*ailqail«lrmIy, 
as  wtien  lightly  potted  they  do  not  flower  aaMsfaatorily.  itfanl  no 
more  water  than  i*  na^ed  to  baep  the-ioil  moielriBcliniag  ta.tbe  dry 
rather  than  a  wet  conditiaa.  A  l%hl  aiay  poeition  Bear  tha  glass 
ahoald  he  aCotd^ ;  anA  a  iMD^rature  of  M°  at  ai^t^  or  a  ^tk  las, 
and  about  a^aaore  by  ^7  ia  milahle, Admitting  *ar  ^*^y  at  erery 
taTonrabla  opportunity. 

SoK4  in  P«<j.~Any  intended  iiWIIwai  to  tb«  number  of  plants 
grown  should  at  once  be  potted,  gLTiBg  plenty  ol  drajnagt,  aad  em- 
ploying good  turfy  loam  with  about  a  fifth  of  well-deeayad  aannre 
and  a  sixth  of  sharp  sand.  Pot  firmly,  proning  at  once,  and  place 
them  in  a  cold  pit  where  frost  can  be  cicladcd,  allowing  them  to 
come  into  fiower  without  being  excited  in  beat  tbe  fint  i*a*nL 
The  ordinary  stock  should  be  kept  cool,  but  where  they  will  Iw  safe 
from  frost,  completing  any  surface  dressing  or  shitting  into  larger 
pots  without  delay,  in  tbe  latter  case  only  remoTing  the  old  drainage 
and  any  loose  soil. 

Htrbaceotu  Calceolariru.—Tbt  earliest  plant*  will  require  tnuufcr- 
ring  from  their  small  pots  before  they  become  rootbound  to  G  or 
T-inch  pots.  It  this  be  delayed  they  hDoome  stontcd  and  will  not 
grow  freely  afterwards.  No  plant*  r^«y  fcr  att«ntlon  bettor  tkan 
these,  keeling  them  steadily  adranciBg  in  growth  and  tree  frsB 
apbldfs.    Rich  thoroDghly  rttdnoed  tnr^  loam,  a  fourth  of  deoayed 
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manine  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  little  sand,  fonn  a  snitable  compost, 
potting  lather  finnlj.  A  cool  moist  situation  is  suitable,  where 
tbef  oani  liavett  pesitimi  near  the  gtas,  plenty  of  air  when  the 
weather  is  laTonrable,  andsni&cient  heat  only  to  exclude  frost. 

PeiM||wauim  <d  the  Zenal  and  liFeaegay  i^nsMea  intendHt  for 
spring  flowering  ^oald  have  a  nig^  temperature  of  40<*  to  46^,  and 
thai  or  a  Utttenoie  in  tiie  daytime.  Be  eaxefol  in  the  application  of 
water  for  aeme  time  yet.  Potting  should  be  attended  to  where  it  is 
required,  not  gMngtoo  madi  root  spaoe,  potting  firmly  and  employ- 
ing turfy  loam.  Stop  the  shoots  when  necessary  to  secure  compact 
habit)  ami  tie  tbe^gnrnthe^weil  out,  kaeytog  theplante  near  to  the 
glaw,  and  the  lionMr«w«il  Teatilatad.  Beiaoi«  the  flewera  of  plants 
iuteadedior  spdng  or  early  summer  flowering. 


NOTBS:  OK  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

KUEGHBK  OAIISKV. 

FoKcinff  XKi^tn^nnd  Stahaie.'^-^Siotfb  gardens,  howerer  small,  con* 
tain  a  few  etrong  ohimps  of  both  these,  and  especially  the  former, 
some  of  which  may  be  forced.  Although  euch  rarietiesof  Rhubarb  as 
Prince  Albert  and  Jcftmeen^r  St;  Ifortin  ^  aie  the  best  for  farcing,  any 
of  the  later  Tarisiiea  wall  well  repay  the  trouble  taken.  Bven  the 
Giant  Ylctoxia,  l^onc^  it  does  not  start  readily,  can  erentually  be  in- 
dnoed to  focm  a. gBeafeaamber  of  staUm,  which  are  of  Tery  superior 
flaTOur.  Rootr  of  any  rariety  of  Rhnbaib  and  Seakale  may  be  lifted 
and  padced  in  rather  oloeebf-onder  the  staging  of  a  forcing  house  and 
near  to  the  hot-water  pipes,  or  they  may  be  potted  or  i^M)ed  in  boxes 
in  a  wann  house.  Any  ordinary  soil  may  be  enq>loyed,  and  tiiis 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry.  Two  or  three  large 
dumps  of  Rhubaife  are  sometimes  carefully  lifted,  packed  in  soil  in 
large  hampers  or  boxes,  and  placed  in  a  warm  cellar,  the  result  being 
early  and  good  produce.  Beakale  may  be  started  in  a  garden  frsnse 
on  a  gentle  hotbed,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  rank  fer- 
menting maierial,  or  the  roots  will  be  injured  and  the  produce  be 
spindly.  The  Seakale  will  require  to  be  grown  in  the  dark,  but  this 
is  immaterial  in  the  case  of  the  Bhubsxb.  In  either  instance  the  best 
remdts  are  obtained  fium  thcise  roots  farced  where  they  were  grown. 
All'tiiat  is  required  for  iMs  work  are  a  few  pots  for  the  Seakale  and 
deep  boxes  or  tubs  for  the  Rhubarb  (ordinary  flour  or  cement  tubs  with 
their  bottoms  conrerted  into  lids  are  very  suitable),  and  a  quantity  of 
leayes  and  manure  which  have  previously  been  laid  in  a  heap  for  a 
few  days.  OoaDoenoe  operations  by  UgkOy  foddng  up  the  soil  round 
the  crowns,  place  over  these  the  coTers  with  their  lids  on,  and  then 
bank  round  the  fermenting  material  so  as  to  bury  the  covers.  Avoid 
making  a  gveat  heap,  prefierringisther  to  cover  a  few  roots  at  inter- 
vals of  a  fortnight.  If  leaves  only  are  used  hurdles  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  them  together.  A  trial  stick  should  be  thrust  into  the  bed  and 
frequently  examined,  and,  should  the  point  be  found  uncomfortably 
hot  to  the  hand,  the  heap  must  at  once  be  opened  for  a  lew  days. 

Fitremff  AtparagnSir^A.  bottom  heat  of  about  75^  is  very  suitable 
for  all  forced  vegetables.  A  still  milder  hotbed  is  suitable  for  forcing 
Asparagus,  and  where  it  is  in  contemplation  to  break  up  an  old  bed 
the  roots  should  be  utilised  for  forcing  and  then  thrown  away.  The 
growth  from  these  old  plants  is  produced  very  freely,  but  is  usually 
much  inferior  to  that  obtained  from  younger  plants.  Of  course  no 
one  would  think  of  breaking  up  good  beds  unless  there  are  others  to 
succeed  them.  When  the  hotbed  is  found  to  be  in  a  suitable  condi- 
tion a  layer  of  ra^er  moist  good  soil  is  spread  over  the  surface,  on 
this  iiie  oaiefnlly  lifted  roots  are  closely  laid  and  covered  with  more 
seQjWorkiiiglftife  well  in -among  the  rootRi  The  soil  being  in  a  moist 
state aad.the  hevt  also  moist  no  water  wfll  be  fequirsd  at  first,  but  a 
theroBf^-sapplyof  warm  water  shorid  be^ivm  on  the  appearance 
of  ^ryii«Bs;  If  the  heat  be  mild  eorer  the  fiaae  dosely  with  mats  or 
litter  till  the  growth  is  pushing  through  the  soil,  when  aesMich  light 
as  possible  must  be  admitted, as  most  people  prefer  green  to  blanched 
Asparagus.  The  frames  should  be  covered  during  the  nights,  and 
should  the  bottom  heat  decline  below  7(P  a  lining  of  fresh  heating 
material  should  be  given,  as  the  growth  is  liable  to  be  hard  if  grown 
in  a  low  temperature. 

Asparagns,  Rhubarb,  and  Seakale  may  all.be  forwarded  considerably 
where  growing  if  sufficiently  protected  with  rough  litter.    The  last- 


named  may  be  either  covered  with  the  usual  pots,  or  good-sized 
ordinary  flower  pots,  or  again  with  ashes  to  a  good,  depth,  then 
earthing  prior  to  eormfing  with  litter. 

Mimmrmj^-tutd  />i^9tny <«— It  is  amoot  point  withmai^aB  torwhcm 
to  manure  and  dig  ground,  and  the  opinions  given  on  the  subject 
are  very  bewildering  to  amateurs.  Much  d^>ends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil  with  regud  to  digging,  but  in  most  instaneea  the  maDnre 
would  be  best  applied  in  ^e  spring  rather  than  its  principal  soluble 
manurial  properties  should  be  washed  away  by  the  repeated  heavy 
rains.  Far  better  shake  it  up  into  a  large  heap  with  sloping  sides,  a 
good  layer  of  soil  underneath,  and  more  of  it  weU  beaten  over  the 
outside  of  the  heaps,  thereby  endodng  the  ammonia  and  mudi  in* 
creasing  the  bulk  of  the  manure.  Tiie  manttre  any  be  wheeled  into 
the  garden  during  frosty  ilreat^er,  and  be  there  placed  in  heaps  and' 
covered  with  eartii  tillrequired. 

It  is  advisable  to  roughly  tm  up  stiff  clayey  soil  to  submit  it  ta* 
the  pulverising  influence  of  the  frosts  and  winds,  re-digging  .some  time' 
after  a  severe  frosty  working  in  the-mauure  to  be  given.  Sandy 
soils  if  dag  in  the  autumn  lose  by  repeated  soakiugs  much  morrthan 
they  gain  by  exposure,  and  both  these  and  those  that  are  somewhat 
rich,  but  which,  generally  work  well,  had  better  be  left  uamanured  and- 
undug  till  near  sudi  times  as  tiiey  are  to  be  cropped.  Trenddng 
being  a  slow  opeiation,  for  which  there  is  seldom  time  in  the  spring, 
should  be  performed  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Here  again  manure 
is  often  worked  in  either  too  early  or  too  deeply,  and  both  practices 
should  be  guarded  against.  The  manure  wheeled  on  should  be 
autumn-trenched  during  frosty  weather,  and  t>e  turned  in  afterwards. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Veltdi  &  Sons,  King's  Road.  Chelsea.— Coea/o^iw  of  VtwUAU. 
and  Flower  Seeds  {TlluttraUc^.and  Lutt  of  Gladiolt  and  Bardy  PlanU, 

Sutton  k  Sons,  Reading^-riU  Amateurs*  Guide  and  Seed  CaUUogue 
for  1881,    Highly  illutiraUd. 

James  Carter  A  Co.,  High  Holbom,  Londonv^Fadt-J/eoNm   and 
Caitalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds.    Bighlg  iUustraUd, 

B.  a.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  IS.—Oatalogue  of  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds* 

Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester. — Wholesale  Catahgne  of  Vegetable  Seeds, 

Martin   Grashoff,  Quedhnburg,   and  Westerhausen,   G^ennany. — 
Wholesale  Trade  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 

Friedrich  Spittel,  Amstadt,  near  Brfurt,  Germany. — TVode  Cata*- 
logue  ofFkmer  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bodkfl  ((TkrdCTwr).— There  It  no  rach  ynrk  as  i^t  yon  name  pokUshed  at 
this  office. 


Harkett  Punnets  </.  Z9^.—U  yoa  iiKioirt  of  ooaie  of  tbe  mlaiitii  at 
the  Manchester  fmit  aad  vogetabte  maikat  they  will  inform  yon  if  the  punnets 
axe  sold  there ;  if  they  are  not,  you  can  obtain  them  from  Mr.  Munzo*  salesman, 
Oorent  Garden  Market,  London. 

lATge  Apples  (Inqtdter).—Wexnet'B  King  and  Gloria  Mundi  aie  two  of 
the  hu^est.  At  tbe  Hereford  Show  beld  laet  month  the  fixst^niia  Ave  troite  oC 
tbe  fonnerivdgfaed  7  lbs.  8  on.;  seooBd,  A  Ibe.  7|  om.  ;  and  third,  4  lbs.  lifosit- 
In  1879  GlOffi&Mundiseonsed  the  first  prixei  the  tvefralts  veiffhing  fl  lbs.  lOfoMw 
Warner^  King  is  the  most  nsefnl  of  toe  tecy  lai«(e  late  Apples,  tba tees  being  a^ 
good  gnmcr  aad  exceUent  bearer. 

The  Scotch  Champion  Potato  (AIT.).— It  is  ahnoet  or  qnite  impoesfble 
for  anyone  to  gtre  a  descrfptton  of  Uds  Tscrlety  to  enable  yon  to  dlstingniBh  it 
from  others  grown  under  Uie  same  name,  especially  if  there  is  a  close  dmilarf tr 
betweenihsm.  The  tuber  doeely  rossmblss  that  of  the  WMte  Bock»ii  noondlsh 
in  form,  vith  deep  eyes ;  thehaulmi8tallreeeot,of  a  rather  light  green  coloart 
with  pointed  leaflets  and  oontlnnea  grcaa  after  that  of  tiie  Beek  has  wiibarsd. 
Yoa  bad  better  prove  tor  yoomif  vUA  is  tbe  best  ▼arietgr  and  diseasd  tlia 
others^  or  panpfaaie  seed  from  a  iPliaMeaongoa 

Mealy  Bug  on  ^Ines  (/.  ir.).— Read  onr  reply  to  another  ootmpondent, 
under  the  heading  of  ^Yinesln  a  Stirre.**  Tire  honse  most  also  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  ewiy  portion  ef  woodwork  bemg  washed,  and  tbe  enrfaoe  soil,  if  any, 
removed  and  cresh  added.  The  plants  and  pots  must  also  be  carefully  wnhed 
and  repotted,  or  snrfooe'dressed  with  trash  soi).  After  all  yon  can  do,  however. 
In  this  rttpect  the  insects  wffl  appear  again,  and  it  Is  only  by  aflsidnonsly 
watching  for  them  and  persereringiy  attacking  them  that  the  pest  can  be  ex- 
tirpated. Peruse  oarefaHy  the  several  arUdev  that  have  i^ppeared  on  destroying 
mealy  bug  in  '^e  back  numbers  of  the  present  volume,  and  follow  the  practloe. 
XQCommended  that  is  most  applicable  to  your  case. 

(/nyMft«ii)r*'ttlie  IsaC  and  Juesi  you 
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Africa  wh 


B  gillon  or  w 


•e  otha       nngbly  dour,  ii 


A  apT^ig  Dodn  coltDiv 


OtowIdb  Otbiiu  wltlurat  Fire  HMt  IF.  IT.)— TTimt  ibn}  c» 
m  Tonr  owd  nccaifiil  upgrlenot  pnft*.  u  iIb  doM  Uikt  st  otln 


ilBolWi^tuidUuaoaUierDdlMiloliot  U»  Uiwdooi  gcoenllT  offsr 
T  chuHH  a(  ncoia  lu  thti  rnoda  of  caltan  Ibu  do  ths  muab  eotder 
emmtlM.  Ws  bin  teen  Onun  hlTlT  ilpeud  dncliis  >  taTonnbl* 
■  boiHi  bairtDg  BO  M-tiOeiil  uat  in  NoUtutiaiiuliln ;  but  lut  jmi, 

--^  -unudi  to*M  (ti*  itpai^^tbacnp,  tt  — "■- 

"- — ■ — ■— "-  wbeo  naMM  •!■  ■flOrdBd  (0 


in  bar  ud  ^ppUtd  with  ■  tonlh.    TUi  icnbblng,  ttai>- 

■  •llMtlHl  (at  rhanriHg  VfBH  tbui  palating  Ibsn  vltb 

D  hftTV  nnlT  bug  on  Uis  pUbU  tiie  IniKti  tfe  tlmoBt 

n'to  ■pnadtoUwTlnailBUB  luiis  boon. 

Vba  Blioota  Iniuwd— a«lv«iilMd  WIr*  (OMf).— Tb*  kio*i  on  Um 

■- •' ■-     ■"  -  ■— k  »m«im  to  Jb«m  bm  tojmta  »i^li 

rlpemd.    Ws  pnomt  job  re' 


nnbaaUd  booM)  i>  (DUr 


■  toCDUitffiqnatloBafloaiiltir-  InoHdMilct 
lUBpiui  Hiu  iimrT,  in  uuKoa  It  la  qnlts  imntUiUa ;  and  tbs  ut»  i 
matt  M»iiomlCBlliilbt*Dd,*Bd(b»nwtpnfital)ls— )■  tokffaid  tiie 
mppljliic  arUlldal  beat  vhta  It  I*  ateaauj, 

Hdons  (y.  SO^^mi't  BBrlat-OMh  ud  BtstDor  Cutis  OncD-dHb,  irblch 
jnn  uDH.m  Hccllmt  IR»gniwliir  uul  good  Kttlng  nrtatiea.  It  It  not  tlia 
Baton  of  Kolou  la  contlniu  HttlDg  and  nrtlUng  tlMlr  frnlt*  onr  ■  loog 
period ;  bnt  ir  in  curly  crop  <•  ripened  ud  cat  tha  ■  ima  pUsM  will,  under  good 
cnlUntton  and  ■ttantlon.  prodna  »  HMnd  cnp ;  bat  amntaui  do  noC  oftan 
■■  ■- 10  tnmbla  tor  m  to  auava  laqoirtaa  when 


ting  aeedUnga  u 
ir  one  joa  wlU  B 


It  ol  Birvios  to  yon.    Hie  n 


gtoubonaa 

bowetw.da, .„ _^ , .. 

DrdEnarr  IntaUlgeDce  an  onlj  needed  to  mKk  It  aaUataatarllT. 

been  employ  witb  tnemi  t^  manj  amalann,  and  only  Da*  l.~— 

broBght  to  OUT  notice,  and  Uiii  mnapMt  WMPOtwhoU;  tbobnltottba  bum. 

DsM  of  tiM  Catalp**  (>r.  fforii).— The  ipedee  laming  the  genni 

Gatalpa  a»  mon  nmukable  lor  (belr  beaDijr  than  bj  the  poaiMilon  ol  pw- 

tlenlar  ecooomlo  qnalltlea.    O.  (vilngietoUa  ii  a  banAeome  NorCb  A. ' —  - — 


tbatlbrlTei 

teitain,andw _„ ..     .    _ 

Terr  blgbtT  poUihad.  Tba  bark  haa  the  npolaelon  oE  poaaaaiing  atlmulant  and 
took  qnalitlei. 

Soil  for  C(icamb«Ti  (CMamicr  &iU)--— Ai  the  aoll  jfon  axat  i»  'nrj 

•DOti  aa  mncb  bnml  lehue  as  yon  can  obtain,  a  little  deajed  hotbedinannre, 
with  a  qirinUlne  ot  the  fowl  manim,  and  pndnoe  a  beap  aa  nugb  and  open  aa 
poaaiblOi  m  One,  oloa^  and  flbrdcai  loQ  la  not  good  for  CoeDmban.  It  in  addl- 
tloh  to  tbitoi  which  DIM  fotn  tbe  bulk  of  the  beds,  jon  add  laycii  of  trrmh  tattj 
loam  and  manon  aa  tba  roola  piotrade  bom  the  anrface,  yon  ought  with  other- 
wlae  Biltable  cnlton  to  raoomd  In  growing  good  Cncninben. 

KApploTr*M«»<(A>(<NHtfr),— II  the  treea  an  not  too^ 


orwItblB 


•Ir  mttliw  tb 

.__rwm  mnchgo 

1  law  fnt  ot  tbarn  only,    Tbe  n 


wo  irtlhoof  llule , 

thewalerdoagtotheMemior 

n  giMMrapiMd  than  tbe  braoohe^ and tbelr eitcemlUM — 

1b  gatheilnB  lood ;  tbe  •priloaUon  mut.  tbanton.  he  oomplete  and  thocvngb 

tar  H  tba  roota  extend.    Tbli  eoaUng,  enn  withont  nmcnliig  f- 

dogood  :  but  It  Uw  Heaa  make  bM  UtUa  growth  Uh^  wonlil. 


&Mta  aoU  nut  the  roota,  bonit  re 
comrlng  of  rlcb  nuurnn,  tbe  Uqi 


Jitbw 

1  aniface  Mil  I 

y  kind  beln^  eicelle 

1  to  be  spfOJed  bob 
caAkerfid  wood,  and 
et.ajarteradrinlyi 


be  MUl  tnrtlMii 


ilaked  lime,  or  dnca  Che  iWmi  uid  large  I 

Dwarf  RoM*  (4  SiJjcriJf/').— The  (oUowIng  aie  all  good  laiietha;  but 
the  laat  named,  and  i»a>lbly  ume  of  the  otben  It  tbey  grow  Btroagly,  may  need 
pegglnc  down.  PnuMlliemaUfaUnicleMljr  InHaRsb.and  tbeloUowlBgyaaT, 
Initead  of  pruning  ao  oloeely,  peg  down  aonH  tf  tbe  MroBger  growtbi,  and  yCB 
will  fakva  a  llua  dlqtiHof  flowns.  U*rlaBMnnaBn.CharIa  Lehbti^Lananoe, 
BamiiM  d*  BothKHilld.  Loola  Tan  HootU,  Bttauw  Lent,  Alfind  Oolomb. 
FnnvolB  Klchidon,  Uaile  Bady,  HadaBM  Victor  Vetdler,  Ifaiqnlaa  da  OMieUane, 
A.  K.  WUliami,  Hay  QoenBaU,  Uarie  Ftneer,  Star  ot  Wdthan,  Ia  BoiMia, 
0<n«nd  JacqnemlBot,  Dnebcaa  ot  Bedford,  Diicbaaie  de  Taltomtoan^  Ura. 
Baker,  «-^-m.  Lachanoe,  Sir  Qamat  Wolaeley,  Hon*.  X.  T.  Tcbi,  and  Gloin 
daDlJoa. 

nnai  In  k  Stowa  (.4  TVflH-fnn  A>lwp<tfr).— If  yon  mnit  grow  atoi* 
bUat«t  Mkd  keep  tbe  booae  warm  and  molat  tbronghont  the  year,  yoa  ought  i 


to  bo  aipected  to  grow  Onpea  In  tbe  bb 


or  they  wlU  not  prodnce  good  Onpea  bomrcr  raltabia  (taa  boidei  any  be.  It 
■ppean  yon  an  able  to  BfToid  tbe  Vlnea  boom  net  tbla  year,  and  by  all  maaoi 
do  M>:  It  will  benefit  them,  bat  theyoannot  be  MtlatactoiT  tl  thm  han  not 
nit,  the  wood  btdng  nutnnd,  arao'  Jtt.  Oraaohooae  planta  and  vloee  may, 
with  good  mahagonant,  be  grown  aoccamfnUy  In  tba  aanw  atmctnra,  bat  alOTe 
planU  and  Vlnea  cannot,  ai  the  lOiaMr  nqnfra  a  Ugh  temperatnn,  oonalderable 
ataaepbeitc  motatan,  and  often  bat  little  Tenlllatlon— ooDdltloni  that  an 
totally  nnnltable  tor  Vlnea.    Whan  Tlnta  and  ptaota  aie  grown  totnther  It  Ii 

dtan  an  adnnlaga  to  bare  tb-  ■■ ' '-'  "■-'  •*■-  ™ *- 

trained  ontilde  after  tbe  wood 


thitWhaii  UMtint 


Inai  tbem  tbaeoo^ily  with  ■  atnae 


lad  ot  moat  ot  the  writari  on  the  inl^  of  g^ 

h  yon.  the  malority  of  them  tanamed  yonr  eulfr 

e  being  Injnrlooa.  Injnrloae  aome  ot  It  nndonbtedly  la,  and 
speolaUy  in  certain  poriSona.  Ton  will  find  aona  notea  on  the  nbleot  Id  tba 
pneent  lMB^  and  oUwt  nlU  follow  which  we  think  wBl  not  ta  onlatmitlng. 

HMtlDK  k  QtmhIioiuo  (^.  ^.*.)-Toar  qoaaUcB  la  not  mUdaaX^ 
dear.    Aa  we  iindenMnd  your  letter  yoa  wlBb  to  lorm  B  gtaenhoaaacB  Oa  tw 
ifbonaMo  ba  hated  from  aHMbenrangeWftothdow.   TbeeewiUba 

Ooolty  in  tbla.    If  you  amd  Ud.  in  pQol*ga  at *-  •' "'->—  --* 

aak  bin  to  nod  yon  N-  '"  -'  -■--  ■ '  —  -" 


PropatBBtliiK  FrBWi  (.lnu'n>r>^-Tfaa  frame  to  whlob  yon  nier  la  nrj 
dal^foT  nOiing  nedUn((a  Md  ttrlMng  onttlnga,  and  If^yoajuitt  naee  In  yoar 


piping  will  ba  nqolnd  to  haot  It. 

Zonal  FoUrunliun  Onlllon  M-"lr""  (X.  X).— Slnoa  Hi,  Tayloc'a 
conunendatoiy  nolo  ot  thia  yarlety  wen  pabtbhed  on  page  IM  we  bate  n^iad 
•erenl  lettan  aaklng  whan  Idania  can  he  pnrchaiad,  aa  the  writen  bare  not 
been  able  to  dud  the  BHoe  In  cataloguea.  Wo  know  the  mrioty  to  be  an  «o^ 
lent  one,  and  thoee  who  hare  planU  of  it  tor  dliposl  would  do  well  to  admUao 
them.  kiT.  Taylor  Ii  not  a  nanerynvn,  aod  we  an  not  Jnitilled  in  lorwanttBg 
letten  to  him  bom  tboee  who  wlah  to  obtun  planta  of  tbe  Taileqr  in  qoaatiDn. 
I  of  rrnlt^  (M)  j«ww).— I,  Hot  noogniaed;  1.  Feu^  P^fipfn;  fc 


tot  tanontlon  you  cannot  do  better  than  cany  oat  tba  jdBD  yon  propoae.    Ton 
mv qnily  tba  Uqdd ol  the attoogUi^on jme^lnndloiut  <^^™f*°  '^^^ 


IdenlUoatlon,  bat  it 

iowerlng  tpny.  («.  f .  O.).— Tbe  Boww  w» 

but le Uke Oncldlnm chelrophomm, which requina B atora tempe ... 

-Tbe  aoariet  Bower  w»  ao  much  ihrltelltd  u  to  be  almost  anncognlHblB,  bat 
"  k  It  ia  BonranUa  Hogarth.    Dry  ootton  wo(d  fa  tbe  went  niBlalal  la 
o  pBOk  flowen,  ai  It  eitncti  tbe  moletate  from  them.    He  do  sot 

*--  " iiailetltaot  Boiiite'  dowen.  and  tba  Uoonu^  ChryeaBtbe- 

Impertect  tor  IdentlflcatlOD ;  we  oan  ob^  kt  Mol  1 
0. 1  Uca.  George  Rundio,  and  t,  Oh>ln  da  T 

.,._.     _,.., mHackalL    (J/rj. ilm).— It  la  in- ^'- — 

the  ahrob  trom  the  few  ab^ ' "- 


POULTRY,  PIGEON.  AMD    BEE    CHROHIOLE. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  LAND  BY  ANIMAL  POWER. 
gTRAK  cnltnre  ia  now  made  Rtaitable  to  k  much  greater  extent 
than  at  B117  former  period,  and  there  U  no  doubt  that  it  will  in- 
crease in  the  estimsUon  of  the  home  farmer  nnder  certain  circnin- 
itaneeg,  altbongb  there  are  bnt  few  home  farms  that  contain 
arable  land  rafficient  to  make  it  good  polie;  to  obtain  and  main- 
tain a  fnll  force  of  steam  tackle  to  do  tbe  cnltiration  thereon 
without  a  considcnble  force  of  animal  power  in  addition.  Again, 
npon  small  farms,  snch  as  those  which  bare  previonsl;  emplojed 
two  or  thiee  teams  at  horses,  steam  power  is  aow  often  cijled  io 
to  lapplement  the  animal  power  withont  anj  eatiinata  of  it  or 
proportionate  reduction  of  the  nomber  of  animals  emplojed,  it 
being  consideied  best  to  hire  steam  as  occasion  ma;  leqnin ;  bot^ 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  tbe  Sckleness  of  onr  climate,  the  de- 
mand for  hired  steam  tackle  often  oocnrs  In  manj  diioctiwa  at 
the  same  time.  Now  this  fact  make*  It  vetj  difScnlt  tor  tbe 
home  farmer  to  know  how  and  to  what  extent  the  animal  power 
of  the  farm  can  be  diminished.  HiIs  twing  tme,  ft  is  fast  becom- 
ing Bdvisable  to  farther  consider  how  far  and  in  what  waj  the 
animal  power  on  the  farm  may  be  increased,  or  so  changed  and 
managed  as  to  be  able  to  do  withont  steam  power,  and  to  accom- 
pli^ the  Tariona  work  connected  with  tillage  of  the  land  in  pfood 
season  and  in  a  piactical  maimer,  thna  avoiding  anj  ot  the  dis- 
adTantage  and  disappointment  of  not  being  able  to  seeim  the  at« 
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of  steam  power  at  the  periods  when  most  neoeasary.  There  are 
two  periods  of  the  year  when  it  is  espedallj  important  that  the 
cnltiTating  power  should  be  eqaal  to  the  work  to  be  done— 
namely,  the  spring  seed  time  for  Lent  com,  the  preparation  for 
early  root  crops,  and  M;ain  the  antamn  coltiTaticm  of  com  stnbbles 
during  and  immediate  after  harvest. 

We  have  now  arriyed  at  the  point  of  onr  subject,  as  to  how  far 
the  animal  power  of  the  farm  can  be  made  efficient  for  the  colti- 
▼ation  of  the  land  at  every  season  of  the  year,  for  it  is  positiyely 
intolerable  that  the  success  of  our  tillage  and  seeding  of  the 
crops  in  due  season  should  be  dependant  upon  the  occasional  use 
of  steam  power  in  aid  of  the  animal  power,  unless  it  can  be 
obtained  to  a  certainty  when  most  required.  This  is  extremely 
important  as  a  matter  of  farm  management ;  for  let  us  consider 
how  short  is  the  period  when  the  extoa  work  for  steam  power  is 
required  either  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  for  the  time  in  our 
climate  cannot  often  be  numbered  by  weeks— in  fact,  frequently 
only  by  days,  when  the  weather  proves  favourable  or  otherwise. 
The  home  farmer  will  therefore  be  enabled  to  see  the  advantage 
of  a  sufficiency  of  animal  power  to  make  him  independent  of 
hiring  steam  tackle  upon  fanns  not  of  sufficient  acreage  to  employ 
steam  tackle  as  the  chief  motive  power  on  the  farm.  The  next 
point  is.  What  resources  we  have  in  animal  power  7  For  the  past 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  the  use  of  oxen  has  declined  except  in  cer- 
tain distncts,  where  they  are  still  hdd  in  estimation,  ana  tised  by 
the  farmers  for  tillage  of  the  land.  Horses  have,  however,  during 
the  same  period  advanced  in  price,  although  upon  a  great  many 
large  farms  steam  tackle  has  displaced  a  considerable  number. 
In  the  absence  of  steam  power  we  have  to  choose  between  horses 
or  oxen,  or  some  of  each,  and  we  have  particularly  noticed  that 
points  for  discussion  have  arisen  between  their  advocates  as  to 
the  merits  of  both  kinds  of  animals  for  farm  work ;  but  it  has 
generally  been  put  as  follows : — **  Uorses  term*  oxen.**  We  see  no 
reason  why  the  matter  should  be  discussed  in  this  way,  for  when- 
ever  we  have  had  an  opportuni^  of  joining  in  a  discussion  where 
our  opinion  has  been  requested,  so  fu  horn  placing  them  one 
against  the  other,  we  have  for  many  years  and  up  to  the  present 
time  advocated  the  use  of  both,  except  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  points,  tiien,  which  naturally  arise  before  we  could 
state  the  proportion  in  which  horses  should  be  used  depend  upon 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  soil  and  climate,  the  facility 
of  obtaining  good  animals,  and  many  others,  which  will  come  into 
notice  during  the  statements  we  shall  have  to  make  before  con- 
cluding the  subject. 

In  certain  districts  of  the  kingdom  no  oxen  are  used  for  tillage 
work  in  consequence  of  the  manner  of  using  them,  and  their 
value  in  work  as  compared  with  horses  is  but  little  understood ; 
we  therefore  propose  to  give  the  opinions  of  farmers  who  do  use 
them,  in  order  to  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  what  improvements 
may  be  made  in  the  management  of  oxen  during  tne  working 
period.  Before  doing  this,  however,  we  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  home  farmer  to  the  mode  of  management  at  an  early  period 
of  the  present  century,  so  that  if  any  points  are  suggested  worth 
onr  notice  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  them  to  a  certain  extent. 
About  thirty  years  ago  we  were  present  at  a  **farmer*s  club,*' 
when  the  subject  of  '*  The  advantages  of  working  oxen  as  com- 
pared with  horses  for  farming  purposes  **  was  introduced  by  a 
practical  farmer,  who  commenced  his  observations  by  stating  uiat 
''he  had  employed  oxen  both  for  tillage  work  as  weU  as  waggon 
work  for  a  period  of  over  forty  years.  He  had  worked  seven  oxen 
in  a  broad-wheel  waggon  for  a  number  of  years,  fetched  thirty- 
five  sacks  of  Wheat  a  distance  often  miles,  and  this  had  induced 
others  to  follow  his  exam  pie.  When  he  worked  them  on  the  roads 
the  animals  were  cued  or  shod,  otherwise  whilst  cultivating  the 
land  they  were  worked  without  shoeing.  On  the  last  farm  he  had 
in  occupation,  consisting  of  600  acres,  he  kept  from  five  to  seven 
horses  and  sixteen  oxen,  the  latter  ploughing  3  acres  per  day,  and 
oUier  work  of  tillage  in  addition ;  the  oxen,  being  f^  only  upon 
grass  in  summer  and  roots  and  straw  in  winter,  only  cost  about 
i#.  per  week,  being  about  half  the  cost  of  horses*  keep.  The  oxen 
and  horses  were  each  broken-in  to  harness  at  three  years  old. 
The  cost  of  a  three-year-old  steer  was  about  half  the  cost  of  a 
three-year-old  colt  Allow  the  latter  to  live  to  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  you  get  twelve  years  work  from  him — he  then  dies,  sinking 
the  whole  of  his  value  ;  whereas  the  oxen,  although  kept  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  will  gain  £1  per  year.  The  casualties  on  oxen  are 
very  trivial  compared  with  norses,  for  he  had  only  lost  five  oxen 
dunne  a  period  of  fifty  years ;  the  cost  of  harness  was  much  less 
than  ror  horses,  less  for  the  veterinary  charges ;  neither  was  shoeing 
required,  except  for  road  work.  His  mode  of  working  oxen  was 
to  have  six  for  a  plough,  using  three  at  a  time  for  half  the  day, 
working  from  6  AOf.  to  6  PJff.  After  this  statement  a  reeolution 
was  passed,  "  That  out  of  every  three  teams  ot  horses  generally 


one  may  be  discontinued,  and  a  team  of  oxen  substituted  instead, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  fumet ;  also,  that  on  many  two- 
team  farms  a  team  of  oxen  may  be  worked.** 

Having  now  related  the  ideas  which  prevailed  some  thirty-five 
years  ago  we  will  refer  to  the  subject  as  matters  are  at  present, 
and  give  such  recommendations  as  are  now  approved  by  practical 
farmers  in  various  districts,  but  especially  the  western  and  south- 
western counties.  Various  breeds  of  cattle  are  used  for  labour  in 
the  field,  and  in  our  estimation  they  stand  thus — Herefords  first, 
then  Sussex,  next  Devon,  and  lastlv  Shorthorns.  On  small  occu- 
pations, where  oxen  would  be  used  chiefiy,  they  cannot  be  bred 
conveniently.  They  may,  however,  be  purchased  at  three  years 
old,  and  broken-in  for  work  if  required  for  constant  use  through- 
out the  year.  The  manner  of  yoking  the  oxen  in  earljr  times 
used  to  be  by  listening  the  draught  gear  to  the  horns ;  m  some 
cases  they  were  yoked  to  the  tip,  and  in  others  to  the  root  of  the 
horns.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  ox  is  usually  made  to 
draw  by  the  shoulder  like  a  horse ;  his  head  is  then  free  and  his 
motion  natural,  and  in  this  way,  too,  they  are  more  easily  broken- 
in  to  lal>our.  Oxen  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  all  soils  and  work 
as  horses.  We  only  recommend  them  as  supplementary  animal 
power  in  the  absence  of  steam  tackle.  Upon  the  home  fiirm,  or 
any  farm  up  to  300  or  400  acres  of  tillage  land,  they  are  best  pur- 
chased at  four  ^ears  old,  and  having  been  broken  to  work ;  and 
they  should  be  in  good  condition,  fit  to  eo  into  constant  labour  at 
once.  When  the  oxen  are  substituted  for  steam  power,  as  we 
recommend  them,  they  are  not  required  during  the  whole  vear ; 
and  therefore,  instead  of  sending  Uiem  into  the  straw  yards  for 
vrinter  quarters  as  working  animals  for  the  next  year,  we  prefer 
after  autumn  tillage  and  Wheat-sowings  are  finished  to  box  l^em 
and  feed  for  bee^  making  fresh  purchases  when  required.  The 
farmer  will  notice  that  we  do  not  propose  to  make  them  the 
constant  labourers  on  the  farm  like  the  horses.  We  resort  to  oxen 
in  the  spring  to  commence  the  tillage  after  an  adverse  autumn, 
such  as  we  have  had  for  several  years  past,  when  the  autumn 
fallows  could  not  be  completed  ;  otherwise  we  take  them  up  on 
the  edge  of  harvest,  in  order  that  during  the  harvest  and  untU 
Wheat-sowing  is  completed  they  may  assist  the  horses  to  culti- 
vate the  Wheat  stubbles  and  sil  the  land  intended  for  Barley 
and  early  roots  in  the  succeeding  n>ring.  We  prefer  to  purd^ase 
oxen  of  full  age  and  power,  in  oraer  that,  like  the  horses,  they 
may  be  worked  two  to  a  plough  without  a  driver,  and  in  this  way 
they  will  plough  and  do  the  work,  harrowing  and  rolling,  and 
take  their  part  in  the  work,  the  same  as  the  horses.  To  enable 
them  to  do  this  they  must  be  fed  at  the  same  cost  as  the  horses, 
and  cared  for  by  housing  and  grooming  in  the  same  manner,  so 
that  they  may  not  only  be  able  to  do  the  work,  but  improve  in 
condition  ana  value  at  the  same  time,  to  be  fed  for  beef  in  the 
winter  months.  Biaize  as  well  as  oats  are  good  fiesh  and  musde- 
forming  food.  Our  importations  of  oxen  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  excellent  illustrations  of  what  mar  be  done  by  working  and 
Maize-feeding  simultaneously.  There  is,  however,  one  drawback : 
when  a  worked  ox  draws  from  the  shoulder  it  hardens  the  meat 
and  deteriorates  the  value  of  the  f orequarters  of  beef,  which  shovrs 
the  only  advantage  derived  by  yoking  from  the  horns. 

In  making  some  comparisons  between  the  horse  and  the  ox  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  ox  gains  in  value  during  work ;  but  the 
horse  diminishes  unless  he  is  sold  at  six  years  old,  and  having  been 
broken  to  work  at  three  years  of  age.  The  cost  of  horse  harness 
is  much  greater,  the  veterinary  charges,  the  shoeing  charges 
greater,  and  the  danger  to  life  and  limb  are  greater  than  with  tiie 
ox.  teen,  however,  are  best  adapted  for  dry  friable  land,  such 
as  loam,  sand,  gravelly  soil  with  only  small  stones  in  it,  and  then 
they  will  not  require  cueing ;  but  on  strong  loams  with  large  fiints 
thereon  they  cannot  be  worked  regularly  without  cueing.  In  rela- 
tion to  cost  of  oxen :  For  the  past  ten  vearsa  pair  of  oxen  in  good 
working  order  have  cost  little  more  than  one  horse  of  good  size 
and  power  fit  for  two-horse-ploughing  work.  We  shall  not  enlarge 
upon  the  subject  further  at  present,  but  may  refer  to  it  hereafter 
on  the  "  Work  on  the  Home  Farm.**  We  a&  the  home  farmer  to 
consider  the  advantages  which  oxen  afford  him  as  a  supplementary 
tillage  power,  when  mm  any  circumstances  he  may  be  unable  to 
obtslu  the  full  advantage  of  immediate  access  to  steam  tackle. 

WOBE  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Hone  Lab(mr. — This  now  consists  of  finishing  the  fallow  ploughing 
on  those  farms  where  it  has  not  already  been  completed,  in  order 
that  the  Und  mav  receive  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived  by  alterna- 
tions of  frost  and  rain.  The  remainder  of  the  land  to  be  sown  with 
Wheat  after  roots  fed  should  be  ploughed  and  sown  simultaneously 
as  fast  as  the  sheep  have  cleared  the  land.  Some  farmers  object  to 
sowing  Wheat  in  January,  but  we  have  always  found  the  earliest 
season  is  the  safest  if  8  bnsnels  of  seed  per  acre  are  sown,  as  the  crop 
does  not  snifsr  so  much  from  weeds  as  when  sown  later  in  the  spring. 
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Some  of  the  hones  mftj  be  employed  in  carting  gnnrel  to  roads, 
carting  earth  to  heap  from  the  roMsides,  banks,  and  borders  of  the 
fences,  to  remain  there  antil  quite  mellow  and  weeds  and  grass  roots 
entirely  decayed.  It  will  then  be  useful  in  placing  at  the  bottom  of 
pens  wners  cattle  and  pigs  are  fed,  and  also  at  tlra  bottom  of  cattle 
boxes  and  jaids  with  the  manure  ftccnmulating.  In  this  maimer  the 
earth  does  not  weaken  the  mjumre,  bvi  absorbs  whact  would  otherwise 
be  lost.  When  oai*»d  away  oad  castnp  •together  they  make  one  of  the 
best  oomposts  lor  dressing  grass  land  tfaai  can  be  miaaafaotured  upon 
the  farm.  This  leads  us  to  the  subjeoi  of  winter  management  of  the 
park  land  or  ptfltures.  for  it  is  not  nncommoa  te  find  tufts  of  grass 
which  haTe  oeen  left  and  xefused  by  the  cattle.  It  is  therefore 
important  how  these  are  to  be  disposed  of — whether  to  pass  the  scythe 
OTer,  or  to  put  on  the  land  a  few  poor  cattle  as  gnawers  and  to  eat  it 
down,  because  well-fed  cattle  in  other  respects  cannot  be  made  to 
touch  if  without  great  loss  in  condition.  As  we  hare  before  now 
dbseired,  they  will  eat  it  better  when  salt  has  been  laid  on.  What- 
erer  plan  may  be  adopted,  it  is  still  better  not  to  h«yeany  of  this  roueh 
food  left  on  the  pastures,  whicb  raises  the  question,  Howls  it  to  be 
SToided  ?  We  reply,  The  home  fannr  staouM  remember  that  Uie 
cause  of  thee»  coarse  grass  banchMi  is  the  qoscntitToi  cattledroppings 
that  is  left  undiirtnrbed  during  the  summer  months.  We  advise  that 
^>out  once  a  week  the  droppings  should  be  collected  and  taken 
to  a  heap  of  earth,  in  order  to  make  a  compost  for  dmsing  the  grass 
land,  or  otherwise  a  person  employed  eveir  few  days  to  luiock  and 
spread  the  droppings  during  the  summer.  In  this  way  we  may  hare 
the  pastures  fed  as  smooth  and  aa  close  as  the  turf  on  a  cricket 
ground.  This  is  not  only  best  for  the  pastures,  but  it  is*  almost  the 
only  way  to  make  the  paiklaaNb  ornamental  and  sightly  as  they 
riidiiklbe. 

Hand  Labomn — ^The  odd  hone  and  oaart  must  attend  to  the  work  of 
fetching  hay  and  straw  for  the  dairy  cows  and  fatting  cattle,  also 
roots  from  the  storeheap  or  from  the  fields  where  grown,  hay  and 
straw  for  feeding  being  never  better  than  when  cut  fresh  from  the 
ricks  daily.  Hedging,  banking,  and  ditching  will  be  going  on  in  the 
enclosed  districts,  also  cutting  the  undergrowth  in  the  woodlands. 
Planting  hedges  and  repairiug  live  fences  should  now  be  done.  The 
most  difficult  part  of  live-ftence  repairing  is  where  trees  grow  on  the 
banks  or  near,  in  which  case  the  usual  scrub  wood  dies  away.  We 
recommend  for  planting  under  trees  the  Myrobalan  or  Cherry  Plum 
(Prunus  ICyrobalana),  and  b^  planting  these  the  live  fences  may  be 
keptentire  without  the  unsightly  wood  fencing,  which  is  also  oostly 
to  Jceq)  in  repair.  Iron  hurtUes  may  be  used,  bat  they  destroy  ibA 
uniformity  and  are  otherwise  objeotieaable. 

Shepherds  now  are  variously  employed,  for  homed  Somerset  ewes 
have  lambed  and  only  need  the  usual  attention.  The  Dorset  downs  are 
beginning  to  lamb,  and  folds  or  yards  shonld  now  be  made  up  com- 
fortable and  well  Uttered  in  a  sheltered  position.  There  is  no  better 
convenience  for  a  lambing  yard  than  when  near  an  old  bam,  so  that 
lambs  or  ewes  which  require  extra  attention  may  be  cared  for  in  the 
hospital  bs^n.  The  Hampshire  downs  will  conratence  lambing  in 
January,  and  Uieir  lambing  quarten  should  be  prepared— the  sooner 
the  better,  as  the  ewes  may  be  fed  with  hay  and  straw  in  them  at 
night  some  time  previons  to  the  lambing.  The  only  objection  seems 
to  be  in  the  tendem^  to  lameness  amongst  the  ewes  when  fed  in 
yards  in  wet  weather.  It  is  well  to  plaee  some  earth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dead  fold,  and  the  sheep  will  lie  drier,  espocially  if  the  land  is 
a  little  sloping. 

The  fattmg  sheep,  the  homed  ewes  and  lambs,  should  now  be  fed 
with  cut  roots  in  troughs  ;  and,  in  order  to  insure  a  continuation  of 
the  root  supply,  not  less  than  ten  days*  or  a  fortnight's  provision  of 
roots  shonld  be  previously  cleaned  and  prepared  ready  for  cutting, 
in  order  that  bad  weather  raa^  net  interfere  with  the  women's  or  men's 
woriL  in  pteparmg  and  heopmg  the  rooto.  It  mint  be  rensembered 
after  thtep  have  been  fed  at  the  troughs  they  could  net  be  fed  other- 
wise except  at  serious  loss  and  inconvenience  in  many  respects.  The 
food  for  homed  ewes  and  lambs  will  be  cut  Swedes  for  the  former 
and  cut  Carrots  or  Cabbage  for  the  latter.  In  boUi  cases  cake  and 
bean  or  barley  meal  shonld  be  strewed  over  and  mixed  with  the  cut 
roots,  but  the  roots  should  be  passed  through  the  cutter  twice  for  the 
lambs.  The  ewes  may  have  broad  Clover  or  Saintfoin  hay,  but  the 
lambs  should  have  Dutch  Clover  or  mixed  Trefoil  hay.  as  it  is  finer 
and  softer,  and  they  can  eat  it  better  at  an  early  age.  We  recommend 
ibat  all  Swedes  and  early  roots  shovld  be  looked  over  by  the  women. 
They  shovld  also  fork  out  all  roots  of  Couch  grass,  Docks,  and  other 
roet  weeds,  a»  these  are  easily  seen  when  the  lewea  of  the  roots  ans 
fallen ;  and  we  would  request  the  home  fanner  to  Bemember  that  the 
first  cost  in  the  removal  of  Coach,  ^kx,  is  always  the  least. 


TOT  PIGEONS— THE  TKUMPETER. 

Thebe  is  no  variety  of  Pigeons  which  within  our  own  memory 
fam  80  much  olumged,  imd,  from  a  fancier's  point  of  riew,  been 
80  muc^  improved,  as  tiie  Trumpeter.  We  say  from  a  fancier's 
point  of  view,  for,  looked  at  sesthetically,  we  think  the  old  English 
type  of  Trumpeter  was  decidedly  a  prettier  bird  than  those  of  the 
Buaeian  style  at  present  exhibited.  The  origin  of  the  T^mpeter's 
name  is  not  so  obscure  as  that  of  most  fancy  Pigeont.  beiore 
playing  to  the  hen  the  cock  bows  himself  4own  and  noakes  aJoag 
home  000  not  very  unlike  the  sound  of  an  indiffexeot  trompat. 


Wob»vehad  small' African. Doves  whofie  geBtoreaaad  notess^e 
very  sinular.  We  possessedA  flight  of  white  Enfi^ish  Trumpetexs 
in  childhood  twenty  years  ago ;  extrem^  beautiful  they  weie, 
aoti  vo  on  the  wing,  like  their  xelatioas  the  Sfwallows,  and  altogether 
much  lighter  and  more  agile  than,  the  eadiibition  Trampetezvof 
to-day.  They  bred  well  and  were  good  mothen^  indeed  a  varie^ 
which  might  well  be  kept  for  their,  prettiness  and  useful  qualities 
as  table  birds  combined.  Some  time  later,  about  fourteen  yean 
ago  we  think,  a  wonderful  ^  importation  of  Russian  Trompeteca 
arrived  in  this  country.  They  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Buly  o£ 
Mount  Street,  and  were,  we  understood,  brought  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  across  the  Stapes  from  Siberia.  Strange  it  seems  that 
so  savage  a  region  shoold  afford  a  race  of  birds  which  must^ 
undoubtedly  long  have  been  bred  wilii  case  up  to  an  artificial 
standard  of^  merit  1  Many  of  them  perished  on  the  way,  but 
those  which  arrived  on  English,  soil  perfectly  astonished  Pigeon, 
fanciers  with  their  8i£e  and  their  wonderful  development  ot 
Trumpeter  points*  As  soon  as  they  had  sufficiently  leoovered. 
from  their  tranela  to  be  exhibited  th^  atonoe  drove  the  old  type 
o€  Trumpeter  out  of  the  field.  For  a  tune  it  was-  attempted  to 
have  separate  clagoos  for  birds  of  the  two  typetr;  but  tius  plea 
soon  failed,  inasmnoh  as  there  waa  no  real  distinction  between., 
them,  the  only  difEerence  being  great  development  oi  already 
acknowledged  points  in  the  new  birds..  The  Knssian  breed  has 
now  quite  superaeded  the  otber  aa  exhibition,  birds,  and  those 
riiown  and  seen  in  good  lofts  ail  mainly  owe  their,  origin^oihia. 
or  some  other  imporiation. 

The  pointaof  U^  Trumpeteraxe  not  masy ;  but  to  be  undeisiood- 
it  should  be  seen,  and  almost  defies  deecriptioB.  The  Trumpeter 
is  a  heavy  bird  and  now  by  no  means  aoti ve,* for  the  feathers  of 
its  rose,  like  those  of  the  PoWd  fowls'  tuft,,  much  impede  ita  visioB* 
It  has  a  shell  or  crown  at  the  back  of  ita  head,  sueh  as  we  ha^e 
described  when  speaking  of  the  Nun,  which  should  come  as  much 
round  the  head  as  possible  on  each  side.  One  of  its  most  distinc- 
tive points,  however,  is  the  rose — a  tuft  of  feathers  rising  from  the 
root  of  the  beak.  This  in  the  old  birds  merely  formed  an  iizegular 
tuft,  but  in  the  modem  Trumpeter  it  is  of  immense  size  and  cob^ 

gletely  circular,  almost  covering  ^e  beak  and  the  whole  of  the 
ead  within  the  crowns.  Great  weight  is  given  in  judging  to  the 
size  and  legulatrity  of  this  rose.  The  other  mostoharaeteristic  point 
is  foot-feathering.  A  good  Trumpeter  is  heavily  feathered  or 
hocked  on  the  leg,  and  then  has  beautiful  flat  feathers  extending 
like  little  wings  from  the  feet.  These  two  latter  points  should  in 
our  opinion  be  equally  considered,  and  not  all  given  to  rose,  which 
wo  havo  frequently  seen  some  good  judges  do.  The  colours  of 
Trumpeters  weie  formerly  many,  the  Whites  being  the  best.  The 
great  Russian  importation  were  nearly  all  mottled— i.^  blackaad 
white,  or  black ;  these  two  colours  have  consequently  beoome  the 
most  popular,  which  we  regret,  for  the  Whites  areextremely  bcauti* 
f ul.  At  the  la&t  Crystal  Palace  Show,  however,  two  magnificent 
Whites  were  shown,  .and  quite  held  their  own  against  all  colours. 
It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  much  more  beaotif  nl  Pigeons.  As  with 
sonae  other  white  Pigeons,  we  believe  that  young  birds  are  often 
speckled,  and  only  moult  out  pure  white  after  two  or  three  years. 
Of  course  this  is  not  the  case  with  such  old-esti^lished  breeds  as 
White  Fantails,  but  the  Trumpeters  and  Jaeobins,  the  various 
colours  of  whieh  have  been  moon  interbred,  are  s^dom  pure  white 
their  first  year.  Ydlows  and  Beds  were  formw ly  known,  and  we 
have  seen  a  Blue  Trumpeter  depicted  on  a  wery  antique  mesaio; 
but  they  have  now  dis^ipeued,  and  to  reproduoe  them  of  a 
type  to  compete  with  the  wonderful  mottled  birda  which  we  now 
see  in  the  prize  pen,  wofuld  take  mudi  time.  Of  course,  case 
is  requisite  to  keep  the  foot  featheis  of  Trumpeters  in  ndee  order 
and  condition,  wiiich  adda  greatly  to  their  beat^,  and  whkh  is- 
often  not  sufficiently  appreeiated  by  judges.  Tnunpeton  ace 
fitted  rather  for  the  aviatry  and  loft  than  to«ly  atcomi^ete  liberty, 
for  few  Pigeone  so  easily  fsll  a  piey  to  oats.  Xhcy  breed  well 
when  not  too  highly  bred,  and  in  their  improved  ststle  are  a  profits 
able  yamety  for  demcstic  uses— €« 


BELFAST  POULTRY  SHOW.. 

Thib,  the  leadiag  Irish  Show,  was  heidom  the  Wedncsdar 
Thniaday  of  last  week.  Both  ia  the  navbsr  ol  eaftries  and  m  Um 
quality  of  the  birds  shown,  it  was  considerably  ahead  of  fermer.ysaie; 
The  Victoria  Horse  Bazaar  is  a  large  well4ighted  building,  very 
suitable  for  a  show.  The  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Itlr.  Waters,  who  is  a  model  Secretary^  and 
a  Committee  of  fanciezv  well  up  to  their  work  and  with  their  hearts  in 
it.  The  poultry  were  all  ou  the  lonsner  tier,  the  Pigeons  above  j  and 
89  the  fiCon  of  the  Pigeon  pens  did  not  cover  the  back  i)art  of  the 
tops  of  the  poultry  pens,  a  tfttiter  trying  ciose  hffixt  was  the  result. 
Hh  Leno  judged  the  poeHty,  a  ttttk  whidimade  a  pvettgr  hasd  ds^^ 
worklflcrhim;  Mr.£nlUmtSie£igeoaB.  AtttamSbowthe 
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is  nerer  rerj  larffe,  so  that  the  Committee  hare  to  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  entry  fees  to  make  up  the  prize  money.  There  were 
many  cnps  pr^ented  for  competition,  but  the  class  prizes  were  merely 
£1,  lOf.,  and  5«.,  with  an  entry  fee  of  8«.  6(/.  The  snccess  which 
has  iiitherto  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Belfast  fanciers  affords 
proof  that  exhibitors  do  not  mnch  regard  the  amount  of  the 
prize  money  offered  ;  and  that  the  knowledge  that  their  birds  will  be 
properly  cared  for  and  jndged  by  competent  men,  is  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  lead  them  to  exhibit. 

D0&KING3  opened  the  poultry  classes,  and  were  upon  the  whole 
a  wonderful  collection.  Tnere  were  five  cups  or  special  prizes  offered 
for  this  breed ;  No.  1  for  the  best  Doridng  in  tae  Any  «^  classes 
went  to  Mesaz8«  Smyth  for  the  cockerel  first  in  the  coloured  Dorking 
cock  class.  Cup  Ko.  2,  for  the  bast  pen  of  coloured  Dorkings  in  the 
chicken  class,  also  went  to  Londonderry,  won  by  the  first-prize  pen  of 
chiekens.  The  cockerel  in  this  pen.  also  took  the  third  special  pme.  a 
medal  offered  for  the  best  coloured  Dorking  ooekevel  or  pullet  in  toe 
Show,  while  the  pair  completed  the  llessr j.  Smyth's  list  of  trophies 
by  winning  the  fourth  special  offered  for  the  best  pen  in  the  chicken 
class.  The  fifth,  a  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  Silver-Grey  chickens, 
went  to  Mr.  Shaw's  third-prize  pen.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
Brahmas  which  (in  consequence  of  the  entries  being  guaranteed  to 
be  not  less  than  eighty  by  a  DubKn  fancier)  had  separate  classes 
for  adults  and  chickens,  the  general  classes  were  open  to  birds  of 
any  age.  Dorkings  and  Cochins  had,  however,  chicken  classes  in 
addition  to  the  general  classes.  Coloured  DwJUmg.  —  Coda  (six) 
beyond  the  winners  contained  nothing  yery  special.  First,  cup,  and 
medal  (Smyth)  was  one  of  the  best  co^oereis  we  haye  seen  this  year, 
large  and  square  in  frame,  well  set  down  on  his  legs,  moderate  in 
comb.  Second  (King)  a  fine  old  bird,  not  quite  in  condition,  and  rather 
loose  in  comb.  Third  (King)  an  old  bird  of  moderate  quality ;  h.c. 
(Smyth)  a  promising  young  cockerel ;  b.c,  Herdman.  HtM  (nine) 
were  one  of  the  best  classes  we  have  seen,  of  late.  First  (King)  a 
grand  massive  hen  good  in  all  points.  Second  (Herdman)  also  a  yery 
fine  hen,  rather  better  in  colour  but  mot  so  short  in  leg  as  first.  Third 
(Smvth)  yery  fine  in  quality  and  y.ery  good  in  feet,  but  not  so  large 
as  the  other  two  ;  h.c.,  Smyth  (2)  were  both  winners  at  the  Palace  as 

gullets  last  year,  but  not  yet  fully  grown ;  hx.,  Herdman ;  c, 
myth.  Any  Other  Colour  Cocks  (eipht)  were  not  a  yery  remarkable 
class,  and  were  all  Silyer-G-reys.  First  (Orens)  a  iarge  bird  for  a 
Silver-Grey,  but  yellow  on  back  and  keayy  in  cAmb.  Second  (Mul- 
ligan) raUier  deficient  in  size,  also  rather  yellow  for  a  cockerel. 
Third  ^haw)  a  yery  shapely  bird,  short  in  leg  though  rather  gone  in 
the  feet ;  h.c.  (Miss  Drerar)  the  best  colour  in  the  okiss,  but  too  small 
and  heavy  in  comb.  Hens  (nine)  were  a  very  fair  class.  First  (Shaw) 
a  very  shapely  hen  of  good  size  and  beautiful  colour,  but  rather  dark 
in  feet.  Second  f Metge^  another  good  oolonred  hen,  not  so  shapely 
as  the  first,  and  also  inclined  to  be  dark  in  feet.  Third  (Ovens)  large 
but  brown  ;  h.c.,  Mulligan,  Charley.  Anff  Variety  Cockerel  and  PuUet 
(fourteen). — An  extraordinary  class  which  would  have  been  a  credit 
to  any  show.  First,  cup,  ana  special  (Smyth)  a  very  grand  p:vir  indeed 
of  coloured  birds  whicn  have  not,  we  believe,  been  out  before,  and 
would  deserve  all  that  could  be  said  in  their  favour.  £40  was,  we 
believe,  offered  and  refused  for  the  cockerel  the  first  day  of  the  Show. 
Second  (Smyth)  another  very  fine  pair  of  similar  style,  sold  we  believe 
for  £26.  Third  and  Silver-Qrey  cup  (Shaw)  a  neat  pair  of  Silver- 
Greys,  the  cockerel  very  clear  in  colour  and  good  all  round  :  y.h.c. 
(King),  the  cup  Palace  and  Birmingham  cockerel  and  a  pullet  tnat  has 
won  prizes  at  all  three  leading  shows,  but  fairly  defeated  here ;  y.h.o. 
(Smyth),  the  cockerel  the  Dairy  Show  winner  ;  h.c.,  Shaw. 

BaAHMAS,  strange  to  say,  just  came  up  to  the  guAranleed  number 
— eighty.  Dark  Cocks  (ten)  contained  some  good  birds.  All  three 
prizes  went  to  Mr.  Comyns.  First  being  the  bird  h.c.  at  Birmingham 
greatly  improved  by  the  fortnight's  growth  of  feather.  Second  the 
third  Dairy  Show  cockerel  of  last  year,  also  improved  in  condition 
since  his  v.h.c.'s  at  the  Palace  and  Hull.  Third  the  Cambridge  cup 
cockerel  of  last  season  ;  c,  Ash  worth,  Comyns.  Hens  (eleven)  were 
hardly  judged  to  our  taste ;  all  the  honours  again  went  to  one 
exhibitor  (Mr.  Comyns),  who  was  very  successful  at  this  Show.  The 
Jrdge  considered  the  class  a  good  one.  First  and  Brahma  cup  was,  we 
believe,  a  fresh  one  ;  she  is  well  marked,  but  heavy  in  head  and  not 
quite  clear  in  colour,  for  which  reasons  she  might  well  have  given 
way  to  second,  the  Birmingham  h.c.  bird,  now  moulted  out  and  in 
fine  form.  Third  was  one  of  the  recently  purchased  Shuter  stock, 
very  clear  on  back  and  wiogs  but  failing  in  breast ;  v.h.c.  (Comyns) 
a  clear  Silver-Grey,  well  marked  but  small,  and  comb  awry :  h.c,, 
Comyns  ;  c,  Ashworth.  Cockerels  (fourteen)  were  not  remarkaole  as 
a  class,  but  there  were  some  good  birds  in  it.  First  (Erskinc)  good  in 
size,  shape,  and  colour,  but  very  heavily  hocked.  Second  (Comyns) 
the  y.h.c.  Palace  bird,  looking  yellow  in  the  tryin^jcross  light  already 
referred  to.  Third  (Charioy)  a  shapely  bird,  neat  in  head,  but  not 
krge  and  rather  short  t)f  feather ;  h.c.  (Comyns),  the  Palace  sixth ; 
e.,  Comyns.  Fillets  (thirteen)  were  a  good  class,  the  winners  were 
we  believe,  chiefly  of  Miss  6fauter*8  stock,  shown  by  Mr.  Comyns, 
who  scored  first,  second,  third,  and  three  h.c.'s  with  nis  six  entries. 
The  third  was  in  the  same  position  as  at  Hull,  and  one  of  the  h.c's 
was  similarly  honoured  at  Birmingham  ;  h.c.  (Henshall),  very  nice  in 
colour  and  fair  in  maiking ;  hx.,  Ashworth.  Li^M  Cocks  [b\x)  had 
iMthing  of  note  beyond  the  winner.  First  (Birch)  a  very  grana  bird 
in  all  points  except  his  comb,  which  was  far  too  large.  Second 
(Htrdman)  much  weaker  in  head  and  good  in  shape  and  colour,  but 


not  nearly  so  large  as  the  winner.  Third  (Bizdi)  a  Httle  hollow  in 
chest  and  heavy  in  comb,  otherwise  a  good  one.  Mens  (nine)  showed 
the  common  failing  of  impurity  of  colour.  First  (Birch)  a  very 
massive  shapely  hen,  too  warm  in  colour  and  hocked.  Second  (Dugan) 
anotiier  large  hocked  hen  neat  in  head,  also  showing  a  buff  tinge. 
Third  (D.  Sullivan)  small  but  dear  in  colour ;  vJua,  Graham ;  h.c., 
Herdman,  Birch.  Cockerels  (nine)  were  moderate  as  a  class.  First 
(Birch)  a  medium-sized  bird,  good  in  all  points  exoept  colour,  which 
was  rather  warm  on  his  shoulders.  Second  (Herdman)  another  neat 
bird,  very  dark  in  hackle  and  yellow.  Third  (Herdman)  a  fair  all- 
round  bird  short  of  foot  feather.  Pullets  (nine).— First  (Birch)  a 
good-sized  shapely  pullet,  clear  in  colour  and  neat  in  head.  Second 
(Herdman)  also  a  good  pullet,  very  fine  in  head.  Third  (Meicer) 
rather  yellow  on  the  shoulders  and  hocked,  very  neat  in  head. 

CocRiUQ^—CtHuamon^or  Bwfi','^Oocks  were  a  fan:  dasa  of  eight. 
First  (fitoaey)  a  Buff  cock  of  medium  colour. and  sise,  good  in  loet 
feather,  without  hock.  Seoond  (Robertson)  a  kkcger  bird,  not  nearly 
80  even  in  colour,  and  hocked.  Third  (Pye)  a  cockerel  similar  in 
stamp  to  the  winner,  but  hocked ;  h.a,  Thomson.  Sens  (mvcd)  failed 
chiefly  in  colour.  First  (C.  Brown)  a  large  diapely  Cumamon  h^ 
not  very  even  in  colour.  Second  (Bobertaon^  a  very  finepullet  oi 
the  dark  shade,  more  eyen  in  ookiir  than  nnt.  Third  (Thomson) 
large,  but  not  so  good  in  shape  and  mossy ;  c.,  Hand.  Anff  otker 
Cdowr^-^Oocks  (eight)  were  a  good  avesajge  class.  First  (Bnght)  a 
Partridge  cock,  very  rich  in  oolour,  good  in  shape  and  foot  feather, 
with  moderate  hooks.  Second  (Bobeitson)  anottier  good  Partridge 
cock.    Third  (Milbier)  a  Whiter  rather  loose  in  oomb  and  bis  tail  not 

food  J  h.c,  C.  Brown,  Bobertson.  Hens  (sixteen)  were  a  good  fthiM. 
irst  (C.  Brown)  a  Partridge,  good  in  size  and  fair  in  marking  of  the 
old  style,  but  not  cushion  enough  and  too  ouMh  tail.  Second  (Babert^ 
son)  another  &drly  marked  Partridge,  not  so  large  as  fisst.  Third 
(Robertson)  weU  mariied  but  smaU ;  h.c,  Millner  (2,  White) :  c,  T.  A. 
Bond  (Black).  Cockerels  and  Pullets ^  Any  Vas^y  .—A  fair  clSBS  only. 
First-and*cup  (Pye)  a  neat  pair  of  Buffs,  tiia  oookerel  very  even  in 
colour,  the  puUet  not  so  good  in  this  respect.  Seoond  (Bofaertaon) 
Partridge,  the  cockerel  shapely  and  short  in  limb  with  fine  foot 
feather,  but  with  a  few  brown  feathers  on  breast  and  hocked ;  the 
pullet  good  in  size,  fair  in  shape,  excellent  in  marking  and  foot 
feather.  Third  (Bond)  moderate  Blacks  ;  h.c.,  Mahony  O^uff),  ditto 
(Partridge),  Bond  (Black),  C.  Brown  (Partridge). 

Spanish.— CocJb  (fourteen)  are  always  a  strong  class  at  Belfast, 
and  though  not  quite  up  to  the  average  this  season  were  very  good. 
First  (Boulton)  an  old  code,  large  in  face  and  lobe,  but  rather 
inclined  to  close  up  his  eyes.  Second  (Begg)  a  oeckerd,  large  in  face 
and  good  in  lobe,  but  his  face  not  in  show  form.  Third  (Mulligan) 
a  cockerel  very  good  in  quality  of  face  and  lobe,  and  this  latter 
neatly  rounded  off— our  choice  of  the  class ;  hjo^  Begg,  long  in  face 
but  narrow.  Sens  (thirteen)  were  another  good  class.  First  (Boulton) 
a  hen  good  in  quality  of  face  and  lobe,  but  hardly  through  her  moult 
yet.  Second  (Mulligan)  another  good  hen.  Third  (Mulli^n)  a  pullet, 
a  trifle  narrow  over  the  eye,  but  very  large  and  smooth  in  lobe ;  h.c., 
Mulligan,  Begg. 

Game. — Cocks  (eight)^— A  good  class  for  Ireland,  which  is  nather 
behind  in  the  Game  fancy.  Firat-and-cup  (Chesters)  a  very  fair  Brown 
Bed,  good  in  reach  and  mie  in  head.  Second  (Chesters)  aLso  a  stylish 
Brown  Red.  Third  (Booth)  Brown  Bed  again,  rather  soft  in  feather ; 
h.c.,  Graham  (BUick  Bed) ;  c.»  Mason  (Black  Bed).  Hens  (eigh^  w«re 
also  a  good  class.  First  (Booth)  a  stylish  Brown  Red  pullet  in  fine 
condition.  Second  (Mason)  a  Black  SLcd.  neat  in  head  and  hard  in 
feather.  Third  (Chesters)  Brown  Red :  kc.,  Robertson,  Booth  (both 
Willow-legged  Pile),  Chesters  (Brown  Red). 

Hambuiighs. — Gold  or  Siher-spanaled  Cock  and  Hen  (devcn)  were 
only  moderate  as  a  class.  First  (Crawford)  Goldens,  fair  in  marking 
and  rich  in  colour ;  the  cock's  comb  rather  heavy.  Second  ^Pickles; 
well-marked  Silvers,  neat  in  head,  but  the  cock  rough  m  lobe. 
Third  (Crawford)  moderate  Gddens ;  h.c.,  Maclean  TSilver)  :  c^ 
Collier^  Asliworth  ^2)  (all  Silvers).  Gold  or  Silver-pencilled  Cock  or 
Ben  (six)  again  only  a  moderate  class.  First  (Pickles)  Silvers,  clear 
in  looe,  neat  in  comb,  and  fair  in  marking.  Second  (Clegg)  fair 
Goldens.  Third  (Madean)  Goldens,  neat  in  head  and  lobe ;  the  hen 
rather  heavy  in  marking ;  h.c.  Ashworth,  and  c,  Maclean  (both 
Goldens).  JBlack  Cock  and  Hen  (seven)  were  not  a  remarkable  class. 
First  ^Ross)  good  in  style  and  colour,  moderate  in  lobe  and  comb. 
Second  (Ross)  bright  in  colour  and  good  in  lobe,  but  the  cock  i-ather 
hfavy  in  comb.    Third  (Ashworth)  rather  pink  in  lobe  ;  h.c.,Bamford 

French. — Any  Variety  Cock  and  Hen  (seventeen). — From  their 
numbers  may  fairly  claim  two  classes  next  year.  There  were  nine 
pens  of  Hondans,  five  of  Creves,  one  La  Fl^he,  and  one  Courtes 
Pattes.  First  (Connor)  were  Creves  ;  the  cock,  the  best  of  the  two, 
a  large  bird,  good  in  size  and  colour,  but  rather  heavy  in  comb. 
Second  (Wither)  Houdans,  good  in  size,  erest,  and  comb.     Thu-d 

g>*Kelly)  a  fair  pair  of  La  Fleche ;  c,  Kettlcwell,Brinkley,  (barter  (all 
oudans)  j  Linosay  (Cieves). 

Polish. — Any  variety, — Cock  and  Hen  (seven)  were  a  ^ood  class. — 
First  (Charley)  Goldens,  good  in  crest,  colour,  and  marking,  but  nat 
quite  in  condition.  Second  (lindsay)  another  pen  of  good  Goldens, 
Third  (Henry)  Goldens  again,  the  hen  yery  large  in  crest  j  c,  Sullivan 
(Golden).  Millner  (Silver). 

Ant  Other  Variety  except  Baktams.— Oocifc  and  Hen  (nine) 
were  made  up  of  Malays  (five).  Brown  Leghorns  (two).  Sultans 
(one),  Moorfowl   (ono).     First  (Auderton)   Sultans  of  fau:  quality 
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Second  (Brinklej)  fair  Brown  Leghorns.  Third  (Robertaon)  a  good 
pair  of  Malays  :  c,  Peirse  Kelly  (2,  Malays  and  Brown  Leghorns). 

Bantams. — Game.  Black  or  Brown  Reds. — Cock  and  lien  (ten). — 
First-and-cup  (Hand)  were  a  neat  little  pair  of  Brown  Reds,  good  in 
style  and  close  in  feather.  Second  (Shenton)  verr  good  Black  Reds. 
Third  (Streatch)  another  neat  pair  of  Black  Reds;  h.c,  Anderton, 
Shenton,  Snrgenor,  and  C.  Russell  (all  Black  Reds).  Game,  Any  Other 
Variety. — Cock  and  Hen  (five). — First  (Sorgenor)  very  smart  willow- 
legged  Piles.  Second  (Anderton)  the  same  sort.  Third  (Anderton) 
alBO  willow-legged  Piles,  too  larg^  for  our  taste. 

Akt  Other  Yaribtt. — Cock  and  Hen  (nine)  contained  some  good 
birds.  First  (Dnnkerly)  a  very  evenly  marked  pair  of  Silver-laced. 
Second  (Anderton)  Black  Rosecombs.  Third  (Dunkerly)  moderate 
Ck>ld-laced  ;  h.c.,  Thomson  k  Harrison  (Japanese),  Law  (Cuckoo), 
Connor  (Black  Rosecombs). 

Ducks. — AyUiburv  (ten)  were  a  good  class,  all  the  winners  being 
fine  pairs.  Firat,  Hmlfui ;  second,  Charley ;  third,  Sullivan  ;  c,  Mullan, 
Charley.  Rouen  (ten)  were  a  very  good  class.  First  and  cup  for 
Ducks  other  than  Pekin,  Birch ;  second,  M'Cartney  ;  third.  Booth ; 
h.c.,  Mulligan,  Robertson.  Rouen  hatched  in  1880  were  a  large  class 
of  seventeen,  bnt  contained  nothing  remarkable  in  merit.  First, 
Biich  :  second,  M'Cartney  :  third,  Bridg^ord ;  h.c.,  Stoney,  Bridgford, 
Todd  (2) ;  c,  Eettlewell.  Pekin  (eight),  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere,  seem 
to  be  making  their  way,  and  were  a  good  class.  First-and-cup  (Birch) 
were  best  in  colour  and  carriage  and  large  in  size ;  second  (Bircn)  and 
third  (Campbell)  were  also  large  good  pairs  ;  h.c.,  Peirse,  Kelly.  Any 
Other  Variety  only  numbered  tbr^  Of  these  the  first  (Booth)  were 
Mandarins,  the  second  (Carleton)  and  third  (Robertson)  Black  East 
Indian. 

TuRKBTB. — Cock  and  Hen  (six)  were  a  fairly  good  class.  First 
(Birch)  also  took  the  cup  for  Turkeys  and  Greese.  and  the  special 
prize  for  the  heaviest  Turkev  in  the  Bhow^  the  cockerel  turning  the 
scale  at  32  lbs.  Second  (Glen),  the  cockerel  in  this  pen  weighed  26  lbs. 
Third,  Dugan  ;  h.c,  Todd. 

Gebsb  (nine)  were  a  very  good  average  class.  First  and  second, 
Birch ;  third,  Mullan ;  h.c.,  Carleton,  Robertson. 

PIGEONS. 

Pouters.— JB/a«  or  Black  Pied  Cock  (six).— First-and-cup  (Wither) 
an  excellent  Blue  in  fine  condition.  Second  (Thorburn)  also  Blue 
and  very  good.  Third  (Combe)  Black,  fine  in  colour  and  marking  ; 
h.c.,  Montgomery  ;  c,  Sproull.  Any  Other  Colour  Cock  (seven). — First 
(Montgomery)  very  lengthy  White,  good  limb  and  crop,  and  in  good 
show.  Second  (Sullivan)  a  very  fine  Pigeon,  giving  nrst  a  fair  run 
for  place.  Third  (Eilroy)  best  condition,  but  lost  to  the  winner  in 
crop  and  girth  ;  h.c.,  Thorburn  and  Wither;  c,  Kilrov  and  Millner. 
Any  Other  Colour  Hen  (seven)  — First  (Combe)  a  fine  Yellow,  a  very 
scarce  colour  in  Pouters  now  :  an  easy  win.  Second,  Sproull ;  third 
(Sproull)  a  good  Blue,  not  in  show,  flights  crossed.  Extra  third,  Thor- 
burn ;  h.c.  Wither  and  Henry  ^  c,  Millner. 

Carriers. — Cock  (four).— First  (Montgomery)  a  stout  Black,  fine 
beak  wattle  ;  but  Mr.  Montgomery,  we  fancy,  could  show  abetter  all- 
round  one.  Second  (Dunkerly)  another  stout  one,  not  so  large  in 
wattle  as  first.  Third  (Montgomery)  a  good  Dun  ;  c,  Montgomery. 
Hen  (fourj. — First  (Montgomery)  a  nice  stout  hen,  grand  in  length  of 
face  and  beak,  wants  time  for  development  of  eye.  Second  ( jiont- 
gomery)  Black,  good  fair  hen.    Third  (Montgomery)  a  Blue. 

Barbs. — Cock  and  Hen ,  Any  Colour  (six), — All  winners  black  and 
good  in  skull.  First.  Montgomery.  Second  (Montgomery)  a  well- 
known  bird,  looks  cankered  in  ear.    Third,  Dowling. 

Short-faced  Tumblers.— CocI-  or  Hen  (three).— Only  three  entries 
and  good.    First,  Dnnkerljr.    Second,  Dunkerly.    Third,  Kidd. 

Jacobins. — Red  Cock  (sixteen). — ^First-and-cup  (Shaw)  very  good 
and  close  in  feather,  last  year's  winner  and  nicefy  shown.  Second 
(Shaw)  good  skull  and  hood,  mane,  and  chain.  A  hard  Red  to  beat. 
Third  (Shaw)  a  frequent  winner ;  we  have  seen  him  in  better  feather : 
very  compact  and  showy  j  v.h.c,  Pyper  and  Dale ;  h.c,  Shaw  ana 
Roberts ;  c,  Shaw.  Hen  ^fourteen). — First  (Shaw)  dose  and  com- 
pact, but  for  general  qualities  we  prefer  second  or  v.h.c.  Second 
(Shaw)  a  good  hen  and  hard  to  beat ;  very  compact,  close,  and  of  good 
shape.  Third  (Shaw)  moderate ;  we  liked  the  v.h.c.  of  same  owner 
much  better ;  v.h.c  (Shaw),  fine  head,  colour,  and  nice  hen  j  h.c, 
Pyper  and  Dale ;  c,  Shaw.  Yellow  Cock  (twelve).— First  (Pyper)  good 
colour,  compact,  and  nice  condition :  wants  more  feather.  Second 
(Jeffery)  great  in  feather  but  looked  slovenly ;  a  fine  stock  bird. 
Third  (Roberts)  good  colour,  facey,  and  short  of  hood;  h.c.,  Pyper; 
c,  Jeffery  and  Dowling.  Hen  (eighteen).  —  First  (Dowling)  a 
small  Pip;eon,  short  of  hood,  good  colour  and  chain.  Second  (McGibbon) 
our  choice  for  winner,  a  real  good  all-round  hen ;  the  only  point 
wanting  being  size.  Third  (Pyper)  a  good  hen;  h.c.,  Jeffery 
Pyper  (2),  Dale ;  c,  Coates,  Shaw.  Black  Cock  or  Hen  (twelve).— 
Tint  (Jeffery)  a  grand  all-round  Black:  one  of  the  best,  we 
believe  the  Palace  winner ;  fine  colour  and  aU  over  good.  Second 
(Roberts)  would  not  show,  but  when  roused  looked  well.  Third  (Shaw) 
agood  hen,  the  Kilmarnock  winner ;  v.h.c  (Shaw)  a  good  little  hen, 
Weyman  and  Buchanan  ;  h.c.  (Jeffery).  good  colour  and  hood ;  Young  : 
c,  Coates.  White  Cock  (ten).— A  good  class.  First-and-cup  (Waters) 
a  very  grand  White  cock,  immense  feather  and  very  short  face. 
Second  (Dale)  very  short  of  feather.  Third  (Shean),  very  nice 
Pigeon,  and  we  prefer  it  to  second  ;  only  loses  in  size ;  hx.. 
Waters  and  Shean.    Hen  (eleven).— First  (Dale)  very  long  and  close 


in  feather ;  a  very  bad  iFace.  Second  (Shean)  fine  face,  hood,  mane, 
and  chain ;  latter  might  be  closer.  Third  (Shean)  a  fair  hen ;  516 
(Waters)  deserved  a  card ;  h.c..  Waters,  Weyman,  and  Buchanan ; 
c,  Waters  (3).  Any  Other  Colour  Cock  or  Men  (seventeen). — First 
(Shaw)  a  fine  Strawberry  hen,  excellent  shape,  and  rare  face.  Second 
(Waters)  very  close  but  short  of  feather.  Third  (Shean)  very  long 
feather,  yet  a  far  better  Pigeon  than  second ;  h.c.,  Shaw  and  Shean ; 
c,  Jeffery  and  Pyper. 

Fanta ILS.— Coc*  (eleven).— First  (W.  4  R.  Anderson)  a  short- 
backed  bird,  fine  motion  and  good  tail.  Second  (Connor)  a  good 
bird.  We  preferred  c  (Loversidge),  not  in  the  best  condition  though. 
Third  (Hunter)  short  of  tail  feather  but  very  nervous.  Hen  (four- 
teen).— First-and-cup  (Shaw)  a  grand  hen  and  well  deserved  her 
place.  Second  (Warhurst)  a  very  fine  Blue  hen,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  colour  we  have  seen.  Third  (Loversidge)  vezy  large,  bnt  con- 
dition poor :  c,  Anderson. 

Owls.— 'Enffliah  Cock  (ten).— First-and-cup  (Woods)  a  wonderfully 
headed  Silver,  an  easy  win.  Second  (Wardle)  good  Blue.  Third 
(Wardle)  good  Blue;  c.  Bright  and  Thorburn.  Hen  (six).— First 
(Dunkerly)  a  veir  nice  nen,  wants  time  to  develope,  bnt  will  im- 
prove. Second  (Dale)  a  nice  profile.  Third  (Woods)  fair  hen ;  c. 
Woods  and  Dale. 

TuRBiTS.- Oodfc  (eleven).— First  (Wardle)  good  Blue,  fine  oondi- 
dition,  good  in  head,  peak  fnll,  bars.  Second  ^vans)  a  Black,  and  a 
verv  good  one.  Third  (Dale)  fair  Blue:  h.c Dunkerly ;  c, Gilmour 
and  Thorburn.  Hen  (seven).— First  (Woods)  good  Blue,  well  shown. 
Second  (Thorburn)  a  very  fair  Red.    Third,  Dowling. 

Trumpeters.- Cocl;  or  Hen  (nme).— Grand  class.  First-and-cup 
(Hutchinson)  a  magnificent  black  rose,  hood  and  foot  feather  superb. 
Second  (same  owner)  a  Mottle.  Third  (same  owner)  the  best  White 
we  ever  saw ;  h.c.  Waters ;  c,  Hutchinson.  Cock  or  Hen  bred  t* 
1880  (seven).— Grand  class.  First  (Hutchinson)  a  fine  Mottle,  or 
what  would  be  called  a  Splash  in  other  varieties,  but  a  wonderful 
Pigeon.  Second,  same  owner ;  third,  same  owner  ;  Kc,  Hutchinson ; 
c,  Hutchinson. 

Dragoons.- Codb  (seven).- First  (Smith)  good  Silver.  Second 
(M'Kenzie)  grand-coloured  Yellow.  Third  (Smith)  Blue.  Hen  (five). 
— First-and-cup  (Smith)  a  grand  Dragoon,  and  easy  win.  Second 
(M'Kenzie)  one  of  the  best  Yellows  we  have  seen.  Third  (Smith) 
good  Grizzle. 

Antwerps.— Cocib  or  Hen  (eleven).— First  (Jennings)  Red  Cheqner 
cock;  second.  Wade;  third.  Dale;  c,  Millner  and  Wade. 

Flying  Tumblers.— ^oWf.-Codfc  or  Hen  (eleven).— Good  class. 
First  (Woods)  a  good  bird,  clean  cut,  and  poor  flights :  thighs,  and 
colour  black.  Second  (Magee)  a  very  fair  Blue.  Third  (Mont- 
gomery) a  poor  Black ;  h.c,  Magee ;  c,  Rogers  and  Thorburn.  Beards, 
^Cock  or  Ben  (six).- First-and-cup  (Woods)  a  fine  Blue  Beard. 
Second  (Woods)  good  bird.  Thurd,  Dunkerly ;  v Ji.c,  Bdwardson  : 
c,  Rogers.  Self-coloured.— Cock  or  Hen  (seven).— First  (Woods) 
Yellow,  and  good.  Second  (Crawford)  a  very  sound  Red.  Third 
(Wardle)  a  good  Black ;  v.h.c.  Crawford.  Blue-barred  or  Any  Other 
Colour.— Cock  or  iTen.- First  (Kidd)  Black  Mottle,  in  fine  condition. 
Second  (R.  Woods)  Yellow  Mottle ;  we  prefer  to  winner,  as  yellow 
is  far  harder  to  produce  sound  than  black.  Third  (R.  Wood)  Red 
Mottle  hen ;  h.c,  R.  Wood ;  c,  R.  Wood. 

Nuns.- Cocit  or  Hen  (fourteen).— Furst  (Young)  Black,  grand  colour, 
hard  flights,  bib,  and  condition.  Second  (Dowling)  good  colour. 
Third  Shaw  ;  c,  Jeffeir. 

Magpies. — Cock  or  Ben  (eleven).— First  (Dale)  a  wonderfully  sound 
Red.  Second  (Bridgford)  a  Black,  and  one  of  the  b^t  we  have  seen. 
Third  (Montgomery)  good  Yellow ;  h.c,  Knox  and  Thorburn. 

Any  Other  Variety.- CocXr  or  Hen  (twelve).— First  (Stoney)  % 
rare  Swallow,  bhick.  Second  (Millner)  a  good  Ice.  Third  (Shaw) 
a  Fairy  Spot. 

MARGATE  SHOW. 

A  Show  of  Poultry,  Pigeons,  and  Cage  Birds  was  held  at  the  Hall- 
by-the-Sea,  Margate,  on  the  14th  and  15th  inst.  The  weather  was 
most  unfavourable  on  both  days,  in  consequence  of  which  there  were 
but  few  visiton,  and  it  is  feared  the  Show  may  not  be  a  success  in  a 
pecuniary  way.  In  classes  where  there  were  less  than  five  entries  the 
first  prizes  were  withheld.  The  Show  was,  of  course,  a  small  one, 
being  open  to  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  only.  There 
were  177  pens  of  poultry  and  185  of  Pigeons.  The  total  number  of 
entries^  including  cage  birds  and  dadry  produce,  was  426.  Mr.  Teget- 
meier  judged  the  poultry  and  Pigeons.  His  awards  in  the  pomtzy 
classes  were  not  satisfactory  in  some  cases.  The  arrangementf, 
under  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Lane-Sear,  were  excellent  throughout. 

Dorkings,  Colouied. — ^The  best  pen  (Gk)odwin)  was  only  commended. 
Silver-Greys. — Cup  (Cheeseman),  a  very  good  pen.  The  Cochins  were 
poor  on  the  whole.  The  Buffs  numliered  ten  pens.  The  cup  pen 
(Jenkins)  were  large,  and  good  in  colour  and  feather,  bnt  the  hen 
was  ragged  and  her  wings  slipped.  Their  tails  were  not  neat  or  soft 
enough.  The  third-prize  pen  (Smart)  contained  a  very  large  good  hen, 
but  she  looked  sickly  about  the  head ;  this  pen  should  have  been  second. 
BrahmoM. — ^Dark,  were  moderate,  the  beet  pen,  containing  a  beautifnllT 
pencilled  hen,  was  passed  over.  First,  Brown ;  second,  Jones  ;  third, 
Pearce.  Light. — ^A  much  better  class.  First-and-cup  (Cobb)  good,  bnt 
the  hen  was  rather  splashed  with  black  on  the  back.  The  cock's  hibckle 
was  heavily  striped.  Second  (Ayliffe)  and  third  (Windred)  were  nice 
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pens.  A  pair  sent  too  late  for  competition  \ij  Rey.  E.  H.  Morgan  were 
far  awaj  from  the  rest.  The  cock  was  grand  in  shape,  size,  and  feather. 
Game  rery  good  indeed;  the  cnp  went  to  a  capital jpair  of  close- 
feathered  Piles  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Elgar.  Among  the  namburghs  the 
winners  were  a  good  pen  of  Blacks  shown  bj  Mr.  Howlett.  Spanish 
moderate,  second  (Shaxb^)  better  than  cnp  pen  (Francis).  Minorca*  and 
Polands  fair.  The  winnmg  Houdans  (Miss  Neame)  were  good.  Game 
Bantams  neat  and  good.  The  beet  pen  in  the  class  (Morgan),  which 
were  first  at  Canterbury  last  week,  were  only  highly  commended. 
In  any  other  rariety  of  Bantams  Mrs.  Brassey  won  tne  cnp  with  a 
pretty  pair  of  Dark  Japanese.  Mr.  G.  Sanger  exhibited  a  cnrions 
pair  of  Jnngle  Fowls  (Gallns  fnrcatus)  about  the  size  of  Bantams. 
The  cock  had  a  transparent-looking  comb  free  from  serrations,  and 
cnrioualy  tinted  with  maure,  pink,  green,  and  yellow.  In  the  selling 
classes  there  was  a  splendid  pair  of  White  Cochin  pallets  (Todd), 
also  a  good  pair  of  White-crested  Black  Polands  (Howlett).  Mr. 
H.  Stephens  was  first  in  class  for  single  cock  with  a  very  nice  Ja 
Fl^che  cockerel. 

The  Pigeon*  were  good  on  the  whole  and  well  jndfi^ed.  Among  the 
Carriers  and  Ponters  were  capital  specimens.  All  three  prizes  in 
the  latter  class  went  to  Mr.  GiII,  while  in  the  former  Mr.  Hall  won 
in  the  two  classes  for  Black  or  Dan,  and  Mr.  Stephens  in  the  "  other 
coloured  class  "  with  a  fine  Blue. 


for  twelve  hours  or  longer.  This  quality  of  the  milk  explained  the 
fact  that  it  was  more  easily  digested  than  cows*  milk.  With  regard 
to  the  use  of  Goats'  milk  for  medicinal  purposes,  there  was  every 
reason  in  favour  of  making  an  extensive  trial  of  it. 


WINTERING  BEES. 


VARIETIES. 
Mr.  Norri8*s  Dark  Brahma  Pfllet.— Many  well-known  fanciers 
have  testified,  since  the  Birmingham  Show,  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  this  bird  from  her  infancy,  and  have  no  doubt  as  to  her  being 
ft  chicken  of  this  year.  It  is  not  in  every  case  that  a  bird's  age  can 
be  so  clearly  established,  and  we  are  very  pleased  that  Mr.  Norris  has 
been  able  to  adduce  such  overwhelming  testimony.  It  seems  to  us  to 
have  been  a  somewhat  similar  case  to  the  well-known  one  of  the 
**  Three  Black  Crows.''  Mr.  Norris  remarked  to  a  friend,  that "  when 
the  bird  was  running  with  a  lot  of  his  choice  hens,  she  looked  as 
large  as  any  of  them."  This  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  until  it 
was  magnified  into  a  statement  that  Mr.  Norris  said  he  had  found 
the  pullet  amongst  a  lot  of  old  hens.  This  reached  the  ears  of  the 
protestor,  and  in  an  evil  moment  he  paid  his  £1  and  entered  his 
protest.  We  were  glad  to  see  that  some  of  the  correspondents  of  a 
contemporary  joined  with  us  in  reprobating  the  system  adopted  at 
Birmingham  in  reference  to  Mr.  Norris's  two  birds.  We  hope  never 
again  to  be  witnesses  of  such  discussions.  Anything  more  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  a  healthful  and  innocent  pursuit  we  can 
hardly  imagine. 

The  a.  B.  C.  Poultry  Book  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilsox 

(Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  &  Co.)  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  an  encyclopaedia.  The  authoress  has,  in  addition  to  her  own 
experience  and  knowledge,  made  use  of  Mr.  Lewis  Wright's  large 
work  on  i>oultry  as  a  source  of  information.  The  result  is  a  very 
handy  reference  volume,  containing  a  great  deal  that  is  useful  in  an 
easily  accessible  form.  In  such  a  work  one  could  not  expect  the 
fullest  detail  as  to  fancy  points,  Ac,  or  a  very  profound  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  treated  upon,  but  the  authoress  seems  to  have  grasped 
the  cardinal  points  in  most  cases.  Every  young  fancier  should  at 
once  add  this  handbook  to  his  poultry  library. 

Goats'  Milk.  —  A   meeting  of   members  of  the   British 

Goat  Society  was  recently  held  at  its  rooms,  446,  Strand,  to  hear  a 
paper  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Lee,  P.R.C.P.  (one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital),  on  "  Goats'  Milk,  and  its  Utility  as  a  Food  for  In- 
fants and  Invahds."  Professor  Simonds  presided.  Mr.  H.  S.  Holmes 
Pegler,  Hon.  Sec.,  reported  that  the  Society  now  consists  of  171  mem- 
bers, including  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Baroness  Bnrdett-Coutts, 
Lady  Cave,  Lady  Pigot,  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
Sir  Henry  Peek,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  twenty-four 
ladies,  twenty  clergymen,  and  eleven  doctors.  Dr.  Lee,  in  the  course 
of  his  paper,  stated  that  his  sympathy  in  favour  of  a  more  general 
use  of  Ck>ats'  milk  as  a  source  of  nonrishment  had  been  excited 
chiefly  by  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  and  their  means  of  nourishment.  In  his  own  experience 
children  fed  on  Goats'  milk  had  thriven  most  satisfactorily,  even  when 
they  had  not  thriven  on  cows'  milk.  He  said  the  peculiarity  about 
this  milk  is  that  the  cream  globules  are  smaller  than  in  cows'  milk ; 
and  the  milk  being  more  concentrated,  the  cream  globules  are  con- 
tained in  a  more  perfect  state  of  emulsion,  in  consequence  of  which 
hardly  any  cream  rises  to  the  surface  in  allowing  the  milk  to  stand 


Advanced  bee-keepers  on  the  continent  and  in  America  are 
now  alive  to  the  importance  of  protecting  their  bees  in  winter. 
In  America  and  some  parts  of  the  continent  the  winters  are  long 
and  severe.  In  Great  Britain  the  winters,  generally  speaking, 
are  shorter  and  less  severe,  but  more  changeable  and  precarious. 
For  fifteen  years  I  have  not  failed  to  advise  the  bee-Keepers  of 
this  country  to  cover  their  hives  weU  and  wurmly  in  winter, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  best  practitioners  of  the  move- 
able comb  system  in  this  country  are  now  beginning  to  winter 
their  bees  in  hives  kept  warm  by  chaff.  The  chaff  hive  is  an 
American  invention,  and  is  a  very  great  and  valuable  improve- 
ment on  all  that  has  preceded  it.  Doubtless  the  clever  active 
bee-keepers  of  this  country  will  in  time  bring  the  chaff  practice 
up  to  a  point  of  excellence  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  All  bee- 
keepers snould  know  and  remember  that  bees  suffer  much  from 
cold  in  winter,  and  that  good  coverings  are  beneficial  and  helpful 
in  early  spring  when  breeding  commences. 

I  met  a  gentleman  the  other  day  who  is  an  enthusiast  among 
bar^frame  hives  and  bees.  His  plan  of  ventilating  the  hives  in 
winter  in  order  to  let  out  the  moisture  is  very  good.  He  removes 
the  crown  boards  from  his  hives,  and  enlarges  them  at  the  tope 
by  using  ekes  4  inches  deep.  First  covering  the  frames  with 
some  kind  of  porous  cloth,  he  fills  the  ekes  wiUi  chaff,  which 
absorbs  the  moisture  of  the  bees  and  carries  it  out  of  the  hives. 
Bees  in  hives  well  ventilated  and  surrounded  with  4  inches  of 
chaff  or  soft  hay,  will  have  some  comfort  in  wintiy  weather. 

The  operations  of  Nature  and  their  habits  of  cleanliness  prompt 
bees  to  leave  their  hives  often  in  mild  weather  during  the  winter 
months,  and  in  doing  so  there  is  frequently  a  great  loss  of  life. 
Some  winters  and  some  days  are  more  destnictive  of  bee  life  than 
others.  If  the  atmosphere  and  the  ground  around  hives  are  cold 
when  the  bees  come  out  in  Winter  they  are  destroyed.  The  powers 
of  flight  in  bees  are  lessened  by  cold ;  and  even  in  summer  weather 
bees  carrying  heavy  loads  are  unable  to  fly  home  if  a  dark  cloud 
chills  the  atmosphere  about  them.  In  their  winter  dances  outside 
their  hives  many  bees  i»M  to  the  ground,  become  chilled  at  the 
first  touch,  and  never  rise.  In  this  way  hives  lose  numbers  in 
winter  and  become  weaker.  If  there  come  a  sudden  change 
or  lower  temperature  while  bees  are  flying  about  their  doors  in 
winter  the  sacrifice  of  life  is  very  great.  In  large  apiaries  of 
hives  standing  close  together  the  ground  is  thickly  sprinkled  with 
chilled  bees  iSter  a  flight ;  and  in  front  of  single  hives  scores  of 
bees  may  be  seen  all  but  motionless — some  on  stalks  of  grass, 
some  on  twigs,  quite  helpless  after  making  efforts  to  get  off  the 
cold  soil  that  chilled  them.  At  one  time  I  thought  that  bees  thus 
falling  about  the  doors  of  their  hives  were  diseased  and  could  not 
be  saved  from  death.  However,  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that 
nothing  is  the  matter  with  them  but  cold  ;  and  therefore  I  sweep 
them  together  in  heaps,  put  them  into  flower  pots,  warm  them 
into  life  and  vigour  at  tne  kitchen  fire,  and  let  them  fly  home. 
The  author  of  a  German  book  on  bees  published  a  few  months  a^o 
suggests  the  desirability  of  spreading  some  warm  materials  in 
front  of  hives  in  winter,  to  prevent  the  bees  that  touch  the  ground 
being  quickly  chilled  into  helplessness.  This  idea  is  a  good  one 
and  practical.  A  piece  of  roofing  felt»  an  old  door  mat^  or  a  layer 
of  sawdust  under  the  flightboards  and  in  front  of  hives,  would 
doubtless  save  the  lives  of  many  bees.  Some  two  years  ago  a 
Thorn  hedge  on  Uie  south  side  of  my  apiary  was  removed,  and 
a  brick  wall  9  feet  high  was  built  in  its  place.  About  a  dozen  of 
my  hives  are  wintered  on  the  north  side  of  this  wall,  which  pre- 
vents the  rays  of  the  sun  warming  the  ground  near  them.  Far 
more  bees  are  found  chilled  and  motionless  about  these  hives  than 
about  those  in  sunny  positions.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that 
sunny  sheltered  places  are  better  than  shaded  ones  for  bees  that 
are  ullowed  to  take  outdoor  exercise  in  winter.  The  American 
winters  are  so  cold  that  bee-keepers  there  have  found  it  is  advan« 
tageous  to  winter  their  bees  in  cellars  of  dwelling  honses  or  in 
dark  thick-walled  houses  built  for  that  purpose.  The  practice  of 
confining  bees  to  their  hives  and  wintering  them  in  dwelling 
houses  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  fairly  and  extensively 
tried  in  this  country.  Sometimes  my  father  wintered  weak  hives 
indoors,  and  occasionally  I  have  done  it  successfully.  Strong 
colonies  well  covered  are  able  to  withstand  and  come  through  the 
severest  of  English  winter?. 

The  watchword  of  earnest  apiarians  seeking  great  results  will 
be,  for  a  few  years,  '*  Strong  hives  in  autumn,"  and  if  they  follow 
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bis  thej  will  become  successful  mcD,  and  know  thAt  witb  strong 
populous  stocks  in  autumn  tbe  dangers  and  losses  of  winter  life 
will  be  neither  feared  nor  felt. — A.  Pettighew. 


NOTES  ON  BEES  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  IRELAND. 

Lest  the  readers  of  this  Journal  should  think  that  good  taste 
and  industry  hare  left  our  country,  I  venture  at  tbe  end  of  the 
season  to  describe  my  experience  with  our  bees  in  1879-1880.  It 
has  bean  stated  so  often  in  this  Journal  that  1879  was  disastrous 
amongst  bees  that  I  need  hardly  endorse  it  as  regards  Ireland. 
Kain;and  wind  prevailed  all  the  honey  season  here  ;  but  for  three 
or  four  seasons  it  has  bec»  so  nnpropitious  for  honey  gathering 
that  nearly  all  the  old  apumans  have  been  disconracrcd. 

Still  this  maty  have  good  results,  as  they  who  will  keep  bees  for 
pleaeare  or  profit  must  adopt  another  system.  Thanks  to  this 
Jounud  IMsnew  pirinciple  I  have  been  following  for  three  or  four 
sMsoosiM^  wfth  great  satisfkoUon  ;  for/ terrible  as  1879  was,  I 
hfltd  one -stock  that  sent  off  three  casts  and  another  two  while  my 
neighbours  had  none^-not  surprising  with  their  straw  skeps  and 
trough  of  diy  sugar  all  winter.  But  best  of  all,  undertbe  modem 
plan  I  dcove*  Mve  into  a  stiww  skep  containing  a  few  empty 
combs  in  September  1879.  This  season  tbe  bees  made  a  splendid 
slock,  floid  idthough  not  at  all  zramerom  this  spring  they  very 
soon  filled  the  skep  to  the  bottom,  and  also  a  very  large  glass 
super,  which  I  took  from  th«m  in  September,  drove  the  bees,  and 
obtained  all  the  honeiy,  I  united  thm  with  a  prosperous  stock  in 
a  Woodbury  hive,  which  is  now  very  strong.  I  fed  the  former 
abnt^aatly  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  witb  syrup  made  from 
4  tbsi  of  loaf  sugar  to  a  quart  of  wsrter,  one  spoonful  of  vinegar, 
and  half  a  glass  of  best  whisky.  This  mixture  I  gave  them  in 
disfafnls  of  2  or  3  Itls.  wtll  cetered  with  small  pieces  of  sticks. 
I  can  now  perfbrm  the  operatioBS  of  driving,  uniting,  and  trans- 
ferringr-^ill,  I  may  say,  ttoough  your  instructions  and  with  per- 
sevezanee.  As  I  have -more  to  say  on  this  subject  I  will  reserve 
it  for  anotlier  coramunication. — Combbb,  Qk  Down, 


CONGRESS  OF  GERMAN  AND  AUSTRIAN  BEE* 

KEEPERS. 

Havtwo  attended  the  late  meeting  convened  by  Gkrman  bee- 
masters,  and  taken  some  part  in  it  as  an  exhibitor  and  winner  of  a 
State  prise  medal,  I  thought  some  account  of  the  apiarian  appliances 
tbefe  exhibited  and  of  the  ppowedings  generallv  might  be  acceptable 
to  yonr  readers.  This  year  was  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  these 
meetings,  and  therefore  a  time  of  umisual  mteiest. 

The  city  of  Oologne  was  well  chosen  for  the  Congress.  It  is  con- 
venient of  access  from  all  parts  of  Germany  and  elsewhere,  and 
possesses  many  attractions.  Every  hospitality  was  shown  the 
apiarians  ;  all  public  places  were  freely  thrown  open  to  our  inspec- 
tion. The  place  selected  for  the  meeting  was  the  Victoria  Half,  in 
the  Waidmarkt,  which  was  indicated  by  a  number  of  flags  and 
banners  with  appropriate  signs- of  bee  industry,  announcing  that  the 
*'  Wandering  Society  of  Bee-keepers  "  were  holding  their  annual 
Exhibition  within. 

At  eloren  oVslock  on  the  opening  day  the  Burgomaster,  Dr.  Becker, 
opened  the  Exhibition  in  the  laige  hall  with  a  short  address  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  in  which  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
piesent  Exhibition,  together  with  the  interesting  papers  to  be  dis- 
cussed, would  prove  a  special  means  of  advancing  apicnlture  in  the 
sister  provinces  of  Rhineland  and  Westphalia.  Many  of  the  most 
prominent  guests  were  already  present — vix.,  Dr.  Dzierzon,  Professor 
teller  of  Allan,  Kr.  Gatter,  Editor  of  a  Vienna  paper,  and  others. 
These  were  formally  introduced  and  cordially  welcomed.  Dr. 
Dzierzon's  entry  was  announced  by  a  few  strams  of  appropriate 
mosic  After  the  opening  ceremony,  which  occupied  little  more  than 
a  ouarter  of  an  hour,  the  Committee  and  guests  went  into  the  smaller 
hall  adjoining  to  view  the  Exhibition. 

The  exhibito  had  not  all  arrived,  but  there  were  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  whole  affair  would  be  a  great  success  both  as  regards  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  objects  already  placed.  A  well-arranged 
catalogue  of  fifty-two  pages  with  entries  ft-om  165  exhibitors  was  of 
great  assistance.  Throughout  the  next  day  arrivals  of  objects  were 
nrequent,  «o  that  the  spaces  appropriated  were  filled  almost  to  over- 
flowing. The  hives  with  living  bees  were  located  in  a  garrden  adjoining 
the  Exhibition  halL  In  the  evening  of  this  day  the  number  of  the 
nK>re  prominent  goests  was  greatly  added  to.  Among  these  arrivals 
were  Mr.  Vogel,  OoantPfest,  and  others.  It  was  a  novel  sight  to  an 
Englishman  to  witness  these  bee^fathers  meet;  they  seemed  so 
delighted  to  see  eaeh  other,  and  cordially  embraced,  thns  practically 
carrying  out  the  Scripture  ininnction, "  Salute  one  another  with  an 
holy  kiss."  In  a  future  issue  I  will  give  a  description  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  exhibits.— Alfred  Neiohbour. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Book  (AuRoZIko).— The  "Pigeon  Book**  by  B.  P.  Brent,  publUbtd  at  this 


office,  price  U.  Id,  poet  free,  is  prodsdy  what  yoa  reqatxs.   Tbe  fourth  «ditl(aa 
is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks. 

Ponltry  Shows  (Erpetty.—We  are  obliged  by  your  oflter,  but  oar  intsa- 
tion  is  only  to  publish  reports  of  a  few  shows  that  an  of  wide  and  general 
importADce,  as  our  space  will  be  more  usefoUy  oocnpied  with  practical  matter 
that  will  be  of  greater  serrloe  to  the  majority  of  onrTeaden. 

Salt  for  Dairy  Cows  (CJ,  j1.).— Salt  shovid  nerer  be  mfaoed  with  tbe  food 
of  dairy  cows,  as  too  much  may  be  glren ;  they  shoold  always  have  access  to  rock 
salt  in  lumps,  and  will  then  never  injoie  themsel  v(».  It  Is  not  adTisable  to  mix 
salt  with  inferior  or  dunaged  hay  when  cct  into  chalf,  bat  it  will  pay  well  to 
nse  tbe  flavonring  sptoe  sold  by  Bowtck  &  C!o.  of  Bedford.  It  Shoold  be  mixed 
with  tbe  chaff  for  twioiy-foar  honn  before  feeding  thne.  Swedes  when  pitted 
in  the  field  in  small  conical  heaps  will  keeprwell  ooverod  witk  eartb  only,  bat 
they  shoold  be  cast  together  with  roots  attached  and  the  gnena- twisted  olf  by 
hand.  No  knife  should  ever  be  allowed  to  touch  the  roots  or  stems.  They  will 
then  keep  well  without  any  yentilation,  as  often  required  In  large  store  heaps  of 
roots. 

Horse  Drills  and  Ploughs  (Bodge).— Onehorm  drills  for  both  Tnmip 
seed  and  com  may  be  obtained  of  nearly  all  the  best  and  largest  implement 
makers  in  the  kingdom,  but  some  of  them  are  made  too  wide  and  heavy  for  one 
horse  when  manure  is  drilled  with  the  seed  and  com,  pstrticalnrly  upon  hilly 
land.  No  one-bone  dvill  should  be  wider  tbaaS  feet  6  incfaes  between  tbe  wbeela. 
Makers'  names—Meesrs.  Reeves  Sr.  Son,  Westbory,  Wilts;  and  Taaksr  &  Son, 
Waterloo  Works,  near  Andever,  Hants.  One-hone  plooghswill  not  answer  npon 
stiff  loamy  soils,  except  in  summer  tillage  where  the  land  has  been  previoosly 
moved  and  worked.  Upon  light,  dry.  friable  land  we  have  employed  them  for 
thirty  years  past ;  but  since  the  doable>faxzow  ploughs  have  been  introdnoed  we 
prefer  them,  because  one  man  can  direct  the  two  horses,  whereas  two  single 
ploughs  to  do  the  same  work  require  two  men.  There  has  been  no  special  trial 
of  one-hor^  ploughs  for  some  years  past  at  the  Royal  iCeetings.  Howards  of 
Bedford  malce  excellent  one-liorse  ptooghs. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  Sl<^33'40"  K.;  Long.O^  S'O"  W.;  Altitude, 111  feet. 
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BSMARRS. 

12th.— Very  fine  with  bright  sunshine  all  day;  clear  moonlight  evening. 
13th.—  Overcast  and  dull,  rather  windy; 

14th.— Very  damp  overoast  day,  rain  at  intervals ;  finer  in  evening— BMoaligbt. 
18th.— Slight  fog  and  drizzle  early  part  of  morning,  rain  heavier  from  9  A.M.  till 

6  P.M. ;  fine  evening  and  moonlfgbt. 
16th.— Hain  until  evening,  then  fine  and  cold  ;  dark  for  a  short  time  at  1  P  jr. 
17th.— Fine  but  overcast  and  cold,  few  flakes  of  snow  at  10  A.M. ;  snow  at  9  P jr. 
18tb.— Morning  fine  with  few  gleams  of  suoahine ;  rain  commenoed  at  1.46  rJL 

and  continued  slightly  for  several  hours ;  moonlight  night. 
A  damp  uncomfortable  week,  althongfa  the  temperature  remains  above  ibe 
average.— G.  J.  SrifONS. 


COTBNT  OAKDBN  MAItEET.— DSOBMBnt  33. 

Our  Market  is  well  supplied  with  all  ordinary  goods,  and  attbongb  this  is 
Christmas  week  trade  is  anything  but  teisic 


FRUIT. 


Apples.... 

Apricots.., 
Cherries... 
Cliestnuts. 

Flfberu... 


Cobs , 

Gooseberrfes 

Grapes  , 

Lemons 


islere  s 
box   0 

Vlb.  0 

buHhei  IS 

dozen  0 

Vft.  0 

^Ib  2 
i  sieve  0 

rib  2 

riooi2 


d.  8.  d. 
6t04  6 
0  0 
0 
16 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 


0 
0 
0 
5 
18 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Uetama  

Nectartnes 

Oranges  

Peaehen   

Pears, kitchen  .. 

desaert  

Pine  Apples  .... 

Pinms  

Walnvts  

ditto  


each 

deten  0 

V^lOO  0  0 

deaen  o  o 

dozen  2  0 

deaen  2  0 

V'tb  1  0 

iefere  0  0 

bnsbel  0  0 

irios  0  0 


a.  d.   8.  d« 
0  otoo  0 

0      0 


0 
0 
8 

4 
2 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


YBOSTABLKf. 


Artichokes dozen 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans, Kidney....     ^  lOO 

Beet, Red dozen 

Brooooll bvndle 

Brussels  Spronts . .   i  s  i  eve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrots bonch 

Capsicums noo 

Canltfievrcrs dooeen 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts. . .  .4k«.  bnnebes 

Cucumbers eaeh 

Endive dozen 

Fennel bnaeh 

Garlic   V'lb. 

Herbs bo^sb 

Leeks bnnob 


a.  d.   8.  <1. 

2    0tO4    0 
0      0 


0 
0 
9 
9 
6 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
Or 
8 
6 
2 
8 


1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
0 
2 
8 
2 
4 


0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 


010 
2    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


e 

0 

e 

4 


8. 


d.   a.  d. 
etoi   6 


Mn<hronma  punnet 

Mn<>tard  &  Cress  ..  punuft    0  2  0  8 

Onlono bnsbel  8  6  8  0 

pickling quart  0  0  0  0 

Parsley doz«bonclii»«  6  0  0  0 

Parsnlpa doien  10  2  0 

Peas  qnart  0  0  0  0 

Potaloe» bushels  9  4  8 

Kidney bushel  4  0  4  6 

Badlstaes....  dM.bttaeliM  1  S  2  • 

Bbubarb boodle  0  4  0  S 

Sslaafy bmdfe  1  •  •  • 

Soorzonera    bundle  1  6  0  S 

Seakate  basket  8  0  8  6 

Sbatlets m.  0  S  •  S 

Spinach  bushel  8  0  0  0 

Tomtp* biNMll  6  4  •  • 

Vegetable  Mamnra      each  0  2  s  o 
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STOCK-TAKING. 

',E  of  tha  moat  miiTereal  of  cOBtoms,  and  one  of 

the  beat — indeed  one  that  ia  eaeentul  to  the 

condnct  of  hosiiieEe  and  the  welfare  of  familJee 

oensBtB'iii whaf ia  known  as  "stock-taking" — a 

winding-up  of  accounts,  tracing  al  the  eaine 

time  the  cansea  of  fiiilurea,  if  aof,  and  noting 

elements    that  hare  coBtribnted    to  aucceae. 

re  are  tew  people,  however  humble  their  cii- 

•.es,  nbo  do   not  in    aome  rude   waj  take  a 

iBuuipoutive  glance  over  a  closing  year,  and  compare 

their  preaent    position  with  their  circa matancea  of    twelve 

months  previously.  Others  are  more  precise ;  they  cot  only  make 

a  general  oempBrison  of  their  position  now  and  then,  but,  by 

a  carefal  Byatem  of  recording  events  and  the  circumstances 

affecting  them,  they  can  trace  a  failure  to  its  source  and  better 

underBtand  what  baa  been  the  root  of   an  achieved  success 

than  conld  possibly  be  done  by  trasting  to  memory  alone. 

In  all  well-condncted  trade  eatabiishmenta  the  everyday 
oventa  are  recorded  with  accnracy  and  punctuality,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  the  exact  position  of  the  busineaB,  ita  progress 
or  decline,  its  pin&t  and  loea,  can  be  determined,  together  with 
the  contribatary  cauaea  that  have  prodaced  the  reenlts.  The 
tracing  of  failurea  to  their  Gources  is  one  of  ^e  most  im- 
portant exercises  a  man  can  engage  in.  Dwelling  on  eaccess 
ia  pleasant,  and  mankind  are  prone  to  indulge  in  that  practice — 
to  reat  in  the  thought  of  what  baa  been  accomplished  instead 
of  devoting  the  mind  to  what  has  yet  to  be  achieved. 

Stock-taking  on  a  systematic  principle  b  regarded  by  a  vast 
nnmber  vt  people  as  neceassry  in  large  trades,  hot  in  the 
small  concerns  of  every  man's  life  it  is  not  thought  to  be  of 
conaeqauioe.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  sach  an 
idea.  No  useful  work  in  which  a  man  is  engaged  can  be  too 
trivial  for  notice ;  its  nature,  the  objects  sought,  the  meana 
enqtloyed,  and  the  results  attained  should  be  recorded,  and 
informatioB  of  the  most  practical  value  and  lasting  worth 
will  be  obtained.  This  applies  to  workers  in  every  vocation, 
and  to  none  more  forcibly  than  those  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil— horticulture  and  agriculture.  "  The  worth 
of  a  State  in  the  long  run  ia  the  worth  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing it,"  is  a  groat  truth  which  should  be  indelibly  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  every  man  who  reads  these  pages  ;  and  the 
remark  may  be  properly  and  specially  applied  to  the  world 
of  horticnltnre.  Its  character,  usefnlnew,  and  advancement 
depends  on  the  work  of  every  man  engaged  in  it — on  the 
eonndneae,  thorongluieBs,  and  accnracy  of  that  work.  Societies 
may,  and  indeed  have,  done  mnch  good,  and  the  teachings  of  the 


pren  have  bem  of  iaeAinmble  nhu ;  httt,  after  all,  honest  and 
eroellant  woA,  which  meet*  iB  tlie  most  satiB&etnry  manner 
the  requirements  of  families  at  home,  ia  the  best  teacher,  and 
ia  more  effectual,  more  osefol,  and  more  advantageous,  re- 
garded in  a  broad  aspect,  than  that  devoted  to  the  glitter  of 
shows.  If  showing  is  the  chief  object  of  the  owner  of  a 
garden,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  gardener  to  carry  ont  that  object 
assiduously  and  pereeveringly,  and  he  will  at  the  same  time 
give  private  satisfaction — wbich  is  esaentially  in  that  case  a 
"  home  reqniremsnt  "—and  gain  public  appreciation.  But,  on 
the  other  band,  if  showing  is  the  object  of  a  gardener  only, 
the  employe;  giving  no  ejicouragement  to  the  practice,  then  a 
mistake  is  made  if  the  former  persists  in  riding  bis  hobby 
horse,  which  will  sooner  or  later  throw  him  in  the  duat  Qar- 
dming,  then,  which  &om  tiie  employer'a  point  of  view  has 
been  abused,  ia  no  longer  indulged  in,  the  owner  applying  hia 
wealth  to  other  purposes.  By  this  cause  alone — devoting  the 
resources  of  an  employer  towards  an  object  that  has  not  his 
sympathy,  gardening  has  to  a  very  sensible  extent  snfEered, 
and  the  means  for  carrying  out  the  art  in  its  higher  aspects 
have  in  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  casea  been  abridged. 
The  prosperity,  there[f  ore,  of  gardening  emphatically  depends 
on  the  character  <rf  every  man  indrvidnally  who  is  engaged  in 
it.  Let  every  gardener,  then,  take  stock  of  bis  position  and 
arrive  at  a  sonnd  judgment  as  to  the  most  judicious  mode  of 
performing  his  duties.  Let  him  remember  that  from  various 
caases  many  people  are  not  so  rich  as  they  aeem,  that  the 
proiita  of  trade  have  been  minimised  and  rents  curtailed,  that 
the  luxuries  of  life  are  not  so  readily  attainable  as  formerly, 
and  he  must  be  willing  to  conform  to  the  changed  circum- 
atancea  mitil  the  reonrrence  of  better  timea. 

Further,  it  will  be  well  to  recogniae  the  tact  that  society  is 
every  day  becoming  more  commercialised.  Old  easterns,  good 
as  they  are,  cannot  be  retained  because  they  are  old,  and  full 
money's  worth  is  in  everything  expected  for  money.  Many  a 
gardener  is  at  this  moment  uncomfortable  becau^  he  has  not 
the  necessary  means  afforded  bim  for  performing  his  duties  as 
be  would  wish  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  many  employers  are 
equally  uncomfortable  becanae  they  are  onable  to  do  what 
they  desire  in  the  various  departments  of  their  establishments. 
It  is  unfortonately  too  true  that  not  a  fsw  able,  industrious, 
conscientious  gardeners  have  difSeuItiea  almost  unbearable  to 
contend  with ;  they  may,  however,  well  consider  that,  hard  oa 
they  feel  their  lot  to  be,  there  are  many  still  more  unfortunate 
than  themaelvea — hundreds  of  them,  who  would  rush  to  fill  a 
vacancy  if  created.  A  gardener's  life  is  very  much  of  a 
lottery  regarded  from  one  point  of  view.  With  friends  and 
fortune  and  "  luok,"  a  man  finds  himself  in  a  good  position 
early  in  life,  while  others  wait  or  wander  for  years  before 
their  turns  come.  Still,  the  true  course  is  to  plod  on  tmatfuUy, 
hopefully ;  a  man  may  wait  too  long  and  wander  too  far — 
like  an  able  gardener  of  the  north,  who  waited  for  a  "  great 
place  "  nntil  his  savings  were  nearly  exhausted,  then  went  to 
London  to  seek  friends  and  found  himaelf  in  a  garret  near  one 
of  the  great  railway  termini,  and  waa  glad  to  "  do  anything  " 
to  raise  hia  rent  of  6*.  a  week  and  find  bread  for  his  wife  and 
six  children.  This  is  an  "owre  tme  tale,"  and  there  are  num- 
bers of  men  who  have  waited  and  wandered  until  they  conld 
wait  no  longer  nor  wander  farther,  and  have  had  to  leave  the 
ranks  of  their  craft 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those  who   have  been   so 
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unfortunate  will  accept  the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnson's  observation, 
that  ''all  the  complaints  which  are  made  of  the  world  are 
unjust.  I  never  knew  a  man  of  merit  neglected.  It  was 
generally  by  his  own  fault  that  he  failed  or  success."  Yet 
assuredly  those  words  contain  much  force,  and  should  be 
pondered  over  until  the  full  significance  of  the  remark  is  ap- 
preciated by  all  young  men. 

The  pith  of  the  above  sentence  is  contained  in  the  word 
''  meiit,    and  its  right  interpretation.    It  is  not  what  a  man 
thinks  of  himself,  but  what  others  think  of  him,  by  which  a 
true  estimate  of  his  character  is  formed.    Work  that  a  smart 
young  gardener  might  deem  degrading,  his  employer  might 
regard  the  cheerful  performance  of  as  a  most  meritorious  act. 
It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  there  are  a  few  young  men  left 
who  would  feel  themselves  subjected  to  a  great  indignity  if 
requested  to  leave  "  the  houses  "  for  an  hour  or  two  and  assist 
in  digging  a  plot  of  ground.    But  what  would  they  think  of  a 
young  gardener  earning  £30  by  washing  a  carriage,  and  at- 
tracting the  favourable  notice  of  a  duke  by  shaking  a  carpet? 
Some  years  ago  a  young  man  who  had  received  an  excellent 
training  in   large  gardening  establishments,  after  waiting  a 
year  for  a  "  big  place,"  fortunately  took  a  small  one — a  single- 
handed  place.    He  determined  to  manage  it  well,  and  also  had 
the  good  sense  to  assist  in  other  work  occasionally  without 
being  asked  to  do  so,  when  he  saw  aid  was  needed.    In  the 
absence  of  the  groom  one  day  the  carriage  was  wanted  ;  the 
gentleman  could  harness  the  horse  and  drive,  and  he  would 
have  taken  the  dirty  vehicle,  but  the  gardener  promptly  in- 
tervened and  washed  it.    The  owner  was  so  favourably  im- 
pressed by  the  man's  act  that  he  added  £10  a  vear  to  his 
wages.  Three  years  afterwards  a  noble  duke,  after  admiring  the 
garden  generally  and  seme  feature  particularly,  asked  for  the 
gardener,     "  There  he  is  in  the  field  helping  to  shake  carpets," 
replied  the  gentleman.     "  Oh  I"  answered  the  duke,  "if  he 
can  garden  like  this,  and  shake  carpets  like  that,  he  will  do 
for  me."    The  man's  single-handed  career  then  ended,  and 
his  carpet-shaking  too.    That  episode  in  a  gardener's  life  was 
told  to  me  by  the  gentleman  in  question,  and  is  strictly  true. 
Stock  was  taken  of  that  young  gardener  as  it  is  of  all  young 
men,  and  those  who  are  the  most  punctual  and  attentive,  in- 
dustrious and  willing,  usually  attain  to  good  positions  com- 
paratively early  in  life. 

Trusting  to  friends  for  assistance,  and  doing  little  beyond 
waiting  for  an  opportunity,  is  not  the  true  way  to  succeed. 
Taking  stock  of  men,  and  wants,  and  means,  and  circumstances, 
and  meeting  them  in  the  best  possible  way,  is  the  true  mode  of 
promoting  good  will,  and  making  the  closing  year  pleasant 
and  the  opening  year  bright. — ^A  Veteban. 


THE  AUTUMN  FLOWERING  OF  AURICULAS. 

I  SEE  a  correspondent  at  page  545  says  the  unusual  quantity  of 
autumn-blooming  Auriculas  does  not  seem  to  promise  a  good 
display  in  the  spring.  What  is  the  reason  that  Auriculas  bloom 
so  much  in  autumn  7  I  have  not  a  large  collection,  and  not 
1  per  cent,  of  the  plants  have  bloomed,  but  then  I  give  them 
abundance  of  water  through  the  summer  and  autumn  until  the  cold 
of  winter  stops  the  growth.  Most  spring-flowering  plants  and 
all  spring-flowering  Primulas  have  a  tendency  to  bloom  in  autumn 
and  earlj  winter  after  a  hot  dry  season ;  and  if  Auriculas  have 
similar  conditions  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  also  bloom 
at  that  time.  These  beautiful  flowers  are  so  easily  cultivated  that 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  them  patronised  by  gardeners  in  the  same 
way  as  Cinerarias,  and  made  part  of  the  usual  stock  of  the  garden. 
Will  some  florist  kindly  answer  the  above  question  ? — R.  P.  B. 

GALVANISED  WIRE  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 
{Continued /rom page  569,) 

A  STBWABD  and  estate  agent  of  g^reat  experience  and  ability 
once  taught  me  a  useful  lesson.  His  object  through  life  had  been 
to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  everything  connected  with  his 
charge,  including  the  management  of  land.  Engaged  in  high- 
class  farming  he  was  purchasing  soot  largely,  but  had  an  idea 
ihAt  it  was  not  wholly  free  from  adulteration,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  acquire  a  simple  mode  of  testing  the  genuineness  or  otherwise 
of  the  article.  It  occurred  to  him  that  a  chimney-sweep  might 
ho  of  SCI  vice  in  this  respect,  and  he  determined  to  make  friends 
with  one — not  a  *•  master  sweep,"  who  had  £00t  to  sell— he  was  too 


shrewd  for  that ;  but  a  journeyman,  who  had  to  climb  up  chimneys 
and  crawl  through  flues,  such  labour  then  bein^  legal.  A  silver 
coin  and  a  compliment,  ostensibly  as  an  expression  of  satisfaction 
at  the  manner  in  which  a  dusky  worker  hf^  performed  his  duty, 
easily  led  the  man  into  a  conversation  which  naturally  glided  into 
soot  and  its  uses,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  adroitly  put  as  to  how 
to  know  whether  soot  was  pure  or  not,  the  good-humoured  individual 
observed,  "  I'll  tell  you,  sir,  how  you  may  always  know.  Push 
your  hand  into  a  heap  and  grasp  a  handful  as  tightly  as  possible. 
If  it  flies  through  your  fingers  and  you  can't  hold  it  you  may  be 
certain  the  soot  is  pure  ;  but  if  it  cakes  in  your  hand  and  you  can 
hold  it,  you  may  oe  sure  it  is  adulterated."  The  value  of  this 
information,  obtained  at  the  cost  of  half-a-crown,  was  estimated 
by  the  steward  at  £100,  and  his  advice  to  others  seeking  know- 
ledge was  afterwards  conveyed  in  the  sentence,  "  If  you  want  to 
know  anything  about  soot  make  friends  with  a  sweep." 

**  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  galvanised  wire  and  fruit  trees  ?  " 
someone  will  ask.  It  has  nothing  immediately  to  do  with  the 
subject,  but  the  hint  is  worth  recording  ;  and  it  was  the  remem- 
brance of  it  that  led  me  to  make  some  inquiries  in  search  of  a 
mode  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  statements  of  several  writers 
who  could  not  be  mistaken  on  the  subject,  that  the  wire  in  question 
was  innocuous  in  some  cases  and  decidedly  injurious  in  others 
when  employed  in  connection  with  fruit  trees.  Remembering  the 
old  steward's  advice  I  determined  to  make  friends — not  with  a 
sweep,  but  an  intelligent  mechanic,  who  had  assisted  in  making 
and  using  hundreds  of  miles  of  galvanised  wire.  This  man  I 
found,  and  further  learned  that  he  was  a  lover  of  flowers ;  indeed, 
he  has  a  greenhouse  with  a  Vine  in  it,  and  I  could  see  he  felt 
quite  proud  when  I  went  to  *'  look  at  his  plants." 

The  Vine  I  perceived  was  trained  to  copper  wire.  I  asked  in 
a  casual  manner  why  he  did  not  use  galvanised  wire.  He  re- 
plied with  an  astonished  look,  "  Do  you  think  I'm  a  fool  ? "  By 
way  of  assuring  him  of  the  contrary  I  told  him  that  I  had  used 
the  wire  for  years,  and  seen  miles  of  it  used  for  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds  without  injury,  but  that  other  gardeners  had  found  it 
decidedly  injurious.  "  Of  course  they  have,"  was  the  reply  ;  it 
mmt  be  injurious,  and  your  wire  had  not  been  long  in  the  acid, 
or  it  was  old  wire."  I  thought  the  moment  now  opportune  to 
promise  to  give  my  friend  a  "  few  cuttings,"  and  he  became  the 
more  communicative.  He  earned  the  cuttings  and  had  them, 
and  his  theory  or  practice  is  worth  recording  with  another  theory 
that  has  been  suggested,  and  between  the  two  a  little  light  may 
possibly  be  thrown  on  an  obscure  subject 

The  so-called  galvanised  wire  I  have  found  is  not  galvanised 
wire  at  all,  it  is  simply  iron  wire  drawn  through  a  bath  of  molten 
zinc  and  coated.  Neither  electricity  nor  galvanism,  as  in  the 
case  of  electro-plating,  has  anything  to  do  with  the  process  ;  but 
before  the  wire  is  placed  in  the  zinc  bath  it  is  immersed  in  muri- 
atic acid  with  the  object  of  rendering  the  surface  perfectly  clean, 
as,  if  the  slightest  particle  of  grease  or  any  extraneous  matter 
adheres  to  it,  it  will  not  "  take  the  zinc." 

If  the  wire  is  coated  when  quite  new,  and  free  from  rust,  grease, 
or  any  other  impurity,  it  has  only  to  remain  in  the  acid  for  a 
moment  This  is  the  best  wire,  as  it  is  the  most  tough  and  pliable, 
the  fibre  not  being  injured  by  the  acid  ;  but  if  some  time  has 
elapsed  between  the  making  of  ihe  wire  and  coating  it,  the  surface 
becomes  much  soiled  and  a  much  longer  immersion  in  the  acid  is 
imperative  ;  to  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  occasionally 
the  wire  is  quite  saturated,  and  the  fibre  of  the  iron  is  destroyed ; 
hence  the  brittleness  of  some  wire,  which  all  who  have  used  it 
extensively  will  have  experienced.  Some  wire,  indeed,  is  so  brittle 
or  '*  rotten  "  that  it  cannot  be  used  at  all.  A  scientific  friend 
informs  me  that  the  wire  does  not  absorb  the  acid  at  all,  but  the 
workman  says  it  does,  and  changes  its  colour  throughout,  as  any- 
one can  see  who  cuts  it ;  he  also  says  that  all  the  acid  absorbed 
by  the  wire  "  sweats "  out  of  it  again  through  the  zinc ;  and 
further,  if  one  end  of  a  thick  piece  of  galvanised  iron  is  placed  in 
the  fire  he  can  *^see  the  escape  of  the  acid  through  the  zinc 
coating."  Hence  he  concludes  that  the  escaping  acid  that  **  works 
out"  and  comes  in  contact  with  vegetation  must  corrode  it  and  • 
destroy  that  portion  of  the  branch  or  leaf  that  it  touches.  If 
this  man's  theory,  derived  wholly  from  practice  and  observation, 
is  correct,  we  arrive  at  a  reason  why  in  some  gardens  the  wire  is 
injurious  and  in  others  not — namely,  some  of  the  wire  employed 
has  been  saturated  with  the  powerful  acid,  and  other  wire  has  cmly 
been  slightly  acted  on  by  this  cleansing  medium ;  or  some  wire 
has  been  used  when  almost  fresh  from  the  bath,  while  another 
sample  is  older  and  time  has  been  afforded  for  the  escape  of  the 
poisonous  fluid. 

This  accords  with  the  remark  of  a  correspondent,  **  W.  W.,"  who 
has  stated  that  there  is  '*  galvanised  wire  and  galvanised  wire," 
and  that "  the  older  the  wire  the  more  safe  it  is  to  use."  He  arrived 
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at  this  conclasion  after  manj  ezperimenta  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  the  best  wire  for  the  manufacture  of  Pea  hurdles. 
"  W.  W,"  ia  undoubtedly  right.  Old  gaWanised  wire  is  decidedly 
much  less  injurious  thin  new,  and  some  wire  is  almost  certainly 
innocuous.  This  I  have  proved  by  experiment  this  summer,  and 
I  have  seen  the  same  result  on  a  large  scale  in  a  garden  in  Surrey. 
A  short  wall  was  covered  with  two  or  three  old  Peach  trees  secured 
to  galvanised  wire  ;  a  year  or  two  ago  the  wall  was  lengthened 
considerably,  young  trees  planted  and  new  wire  used  ;  this  new 
wire  injured  the  growths  that  touched  it,  while  the  growths 
attached  to  the  old  wire  on  the  old  portion  of  the  wall  were  not 
affected  in  any  way.  This  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  dif- 
ference between  some  old  and  some  new  wire.  On  this  aspect  of 
the  question  it  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  record  that  my  mtelli- 
gent  artisan  friend  states,  that  if  new  wire  must  be  used  it  ought 
to  be  placed  in  water  for  a  few  days,  and  it  will  be  much  less 
liable  to  do  injury  to  Vines  or  trees.  The  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment I  have  not  proved,  yet  the  man's  idea  is  not  an  unreasonable 
one ;  but  I  have  proved  that  wire  two  years  old  and  partially 
oxidised  has  scarcely  left  a  mark  on  the  Vine  shoots  that  were 
carefully  tied  to  it,  while  new  wire  has  corroded  them  deeply. 

The  question  of  tight  or  careless  tying  is  wholly  out  of  court  in 
the  case  under  notice,  as  the  utmost  care  was  taken  and  special 
means  adopted  guarding  against  this  contingency  or  abrasion  ;  in 
fact^  all  the  shoots  were  tied  alike  and  examined  daily.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  attributed  the  injury  that  I  read  about  to  the 
above  cause,  as  I  had  none  mysdf  where  this  wire  was  used.  I 
am  forced,  then,  against  my  previous  convictions  that  the  so-called 
galvanised  wire  is  injurious  under  certain  conditions,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  writers  who  have  adduced  testimony  to  that 
effect  have  not  been  mistaken. 

Although  I  think  the  evidence  of  an  intelligent  flower-loving, 
wire-making  artisan  worthy  of  publication  in  connection  wim 
this  subject,  and  while  I  think  there  may  possibly  be  some  grounds 
for  the  views  he  entertains,  I  do  not  consider  that  the  abK»rption 
by  the  iron  of  the  acid  and  its  subsequent  release  satisfactorily 
accounts  in  all  cases  for  the  injury  that  has  been  done  by  the  use 
of  the  wire.  I  have  rendered  his  ideas  as  clearly  as  possible. 
They  are,  at  the  leasts  not  illogical,  and  they  open  up  a  fresh  line 
of  thought  in  the  consideration  of  a  subject  of  a  very  debateable 
nature. 

I  will  pursue  the  question  further,  for  although  it  is  admittedly 
difficult,  yet  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  lUl  who  are  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  fruit.— J.  Wbioht. 

(To  be  oontiiiued  ) 

ECKLINVILLE  SEEDLING  APPLE. 

Mb.  Withebspoon,  on  page  549,  asks  for  information  respect- 
ing the  history  of  this  Apple.  If  your  correspondent  refers  to  the 
last  edition  of  the  "  Fruit  Manual,"  he  will  And  on  page  49  the 
following  note : — "  The  tree  was  raised  at  Ecklinville,  four  miles 
from  Portaferry,  and  eighteen  from  Belfast,  by  a  Scotch  gardener 
of  the  name  of  Logan,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  it  is 
now  extensively  grown  in  Ireland  and  the  south  of  Scotland."  It 
has  possibly  spread  from  Scotland  into  Durham,  and  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon  appears  to  have  a  quick  eye  for  what  is  good,  hence  his 
approval  of  the  excellent  and  very  useful  Apple.  It  is  a  market 
variety  of  the  first  order,  as  the  trees  come  into  bearing  quickly 
and  bear  abundance  of  fruit  of  good  appearance  and  quality.  It 
may  be  grown  successfully  in  the  form  of  bushes  on  the  Piuradise 
stock,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  plan,  or  as  standards  on  the 
Crab.  It  is  a  valuable  and  profitabb  variety,  and  should  be  freely 
planted.— A  Mabkbt  Gbowbb. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  ASPECT  OF  1880. 

Thebb  are  yarious  ways  in  which  we  may  look  back  on  the 
year  that  is  now  closing  around  ns.  The  thoughtful  cannot  regard 
the  lapse  of  time  without  serious  reflection  as  to  the  way  in  which 
it  has  been  used  or  abused.  The  merchant,  the  politician,  the 
student  all  have  their  way  of  taking  stock  of  the  past  and  of 
forming  their  plans  for  the  future.  Whr  not,  then,  the  horticul- 
turist ?  and  by  that  term  I  would  imply  all  who  love  and  take 
interest  in  a  garden,  regardless  of  whether  their  love  is  a  scientific 
one  or  not.  In  fact  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  who  have 
less  of  science  in  their  horticulture  have  more  of  love  for  it.  They 
work  and  plod  on  in  their  own  quiet  way,  and  get  perhaps  more 
enjoyment  out  of  their  garden  than  does  the  man  wno  knows  all 
theories  and  understands  all  the  arcana  of  science  ;  and  it  is  well 
that  it  is  so,  for  the  latter  are  few,  while  the  former  are  a  mighty 
multitude.  As  one,  then,  who  has  a  real  love  for  a  garden,  and 
has,  moreover,  opportunities  of  seeing  and  hearing  much  concern- 


ing horticulture,  I  would  give  a  cursory  view  of  the  past  year  in  a 
horticultural  point  of  view. 

We  can  hardly  write  of  a  jek[*s  horticulture  without  thinking  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  and  I  am  sure  everybody  must 
admire  the  pluck  and  energy  with  which  it  holds  on  its  way  despite 
of  all  the  difficulties  it  has  to  contend  with.  The  incubus  of  the 
debenture-holders  and  the  threatened  action  of  the  Ijaw  Courts 
have  no  power  to  make  their  able  Secretary  less  cheery  or  their 
Council  less  confident.  I  remember  some  years  ago  when  its  affairs 
were  at  ite  worst,  and  **our  Doctor"  boldly  essayed  its  secretary- 
ship, I  compared  him  to  Curtius  leaping  into  the  gulf  of  the  Forum. 
The  comparison  does  not,  however,  hold  go^d,  for  the  gulf  finished 
Curtius  out  the  secretaryship  has  not  finished  the  Doctor,  but 
has  rather  given  him  a  new  lease.  Happily  now  the  unseemly 
squabbles  that  once  disfigured  it,  the  '*  cliqueism  "  which  was 
rampant,  and  the  many  pitf^ls  that  surrounded  it  on  all  sides, 
have  vanished.  It  is  probable  some  of  these  days  that  it  will  get 
rid  of  a  portion  of  the  white  elephant,  leaving  only  the  tusks  for 
itself — i.e.f  a  large  portion  of  the  garden,  which  is  indeed  the 
delight  of  nurserymaids,  but,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  of  no  other 
earthly  use,  may  be  sold  and  the  Society  set  free.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  how  the  confidence  of  the  horticultural  public  is  steadily 
given  to  it.  Is  a  new  flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable  raised,  it  finds  its 
way  there  ;  and  then  how  loyal,  amidst  much  to  discourage  them, 
have  the  great  metropolitan  and  suburban  nurserymen  been  1 
One  thing  is,  I  think,  however,  to  be  deplored — the  Society  is  Royal 
only  in  name  :  rarely  do  any  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
visit  its  exhibitions  and  cheer  its  hard-working  Council  with  their 
aid.  I  do  not  stop  to  compare  this  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
members  of  foreign  Royal  Families  support  their  horticultural 
shows.  But  almost  anyUiing  else  in  our  own  country  seems  to 
enjoy  the  sunshine  of  Royal  favour.  Races,  regattas,  agricultural 
exhibitions,  American  midgetts,  &c,  all  these  are  patronised,  but 
not  the  Royal  Horticultural  Sociefy.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
this  may  l)e  bettered  in  the  future.  Of  course  horticulture  ought 
to  support  its  Society  without  this  favour,  but  still  a  breath  of 
encouragement  from  these  high  latitudes  has  an  invigorating 
effect. 

A  considerable  change  has  come  over  the  fashion  of  gardening 
which  has  received  a  great  impetus  during  the  last  year,  I  mean 
the  decline  of  the  bedding-out  system.  In  every  direction  I  have 
seen  beds  turfed  over,  and  lamentations  over  the  time  and  money 
that  the  bedding-out  system  wastes ;  but  I  think  a  word  of  warn- 
ing on  this  point  is  necessary.  We  are  a  people  of  extremes.  The 
swing  of  the  pendulum  is  wide,  and  when  it  has  gone  to  the 
utmost  limit  in  one  direction  it  is  apt  to  go  off  to  the  other.  Some 
few  years  ago  maidens  and  matrons  enveloped  themselves  in 
hideous  crinolines,  so  that  we  poor  mortals  had  a  difficulty  in 
finding  sitting  room  in  a  railway  carriage  or  in  a  pew  in  church  ; 
now  they  swathe  themselves  so  tightly  that  they  have  the  diffi- 
culty in  sitting,  not  we.  The  dear  creatures  wore  what  they 
called  bonnets,  but  it  was  hard  to  believe  they  had  anything  on 
their  heads  ;  now  they  are  gradually  coming  back  to  the  old  poke, 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  which  they  hide  their  faces.  And  so  it  is 
in  gardening.  The  bedding-out  system  invaded  every  place.  The 
nobleman  and  the  squire  set  the  example,  and  then  parsons  in 
their  country  yicaiages,  citizens  in  their  ernburban  retreats,  farmers, 
doctors,  all  went  in  for  it.  Lawns  were  destroyed,  small  front 
gardens  were  made  to  look  ridiculous,  and  even  the  cottager  in 
our  quiet  country  Tillages  rooted  out  his  Primroses,  Aconites,  and 
Lilies  in  order  that  he  might,  like  his  neighbours,  have  a  few 
Mrs.  Pollock  or  yellow  Calceolarias.  Now  this  is  all  altering,  and 
one  great  ally  has  come  in  to  help  in  the  change— lawn  tennis. 
Everybody  must  have  this.  Like  the  boys  with  their  tops  and 
hoops,  children  of  a  larger  growth  are  so  delighted  with  their  new 
toy  that  they  most  haye  some  place  to  play  it  in.  Hence  the 
lawn  has  resumed  its  place,  and  to  some  extent  the  herbaceous 
border  has  been  introduced.  But,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  in  danger 
of  rushing  into  extremes.  For  our  large  places  and  for  public 
gardens  nothing  can  be  better  adapted  than  the  bedding-out 
system.  The  Luxembourg  at  Paris  is  the  only  public  place  where 
I  have  seen  the  mixed  boraer  used,  and  it  is  the  least  effective  for 
display  of  all  their  public  parks  ;  but  if  kept  within  due  bounds 
I  am  sure  most  people  wOl  rejoice  at  the  change,  gardeners  most 
of  all.  I  think  carpet  bedding  and  lawn  t^nis  have  together 
given  the  eoup  de  grdee  to  the  system. 

Horticulture  is,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  many  signs  we 
see,  widening  its  area,  and  the  more  it  does  so  the  better  for  our 
people.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  amongst  our  great  people 
there  is  not  a  diminution  in  its  interest.  We  have  seen  sevml 
large  collections  of  Orchids  and  other  plants  dispersed  during  the 
past  year,  while  the  "  return  for  m^  money  "  principle  seems  to 
06  extending.     *  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  go  ro;:na  the  houses 


with  yoD,  for  I  aia  jmt  preraring'to  wnd  off  to  inaAvt,  and  this 
ia  the  second  time  to-day,  nas  the  rsmaik  of  the  gudener  of 
one  of  OQI  wealthiMt  Doblemen.  "  I  am  aAamed  to  go  Tonnd  the 
garden  with  yon.  Yon  recollect  what  it  wm  ;  now  I  h«Te  not 
half  the  labonr  allowed  me  that  I  naed  to  hare,  and  in  eomeqwriee 
Uie  garden  U  no  pleaiure  to  me.  Weeds  and  nntidinen  cbaiac- 
terise  it,  but  the  sqaire  aays  he  cannot  afford  it,"  was  addresied 
to  myiteir  in  ridting  one  of  tbe  most  famona  guiiens  in  the  king- 
dom for  ila  fmit  and  Tegetable  prodnce ;  while  I  Ihtnk,  on  the 
other  band,  many  more  person*  ol  smaller  ambition  are  engaging 
in  iL  Let  me  here  quote  a  letter  I  hare  jnst  received  from  one 
I  have  never  seen.  "Tbe  letter*  of  jomteit  and  otben  in  tbe 
Journal  uf  Horticaltvre  are  eager^  watched  for  and  read  by  ns 
in  the  north,  and  I  can  assure  yon  that  to  Qieae  letters  is  dne  in 
no  small  degree  the  increasing  demand  for  Boms  in  my  own 
particular  district.  In  foct  it  ia  no  uncomniou  tbiag  to  find  cot- 
taf^era  with  a  hnndred  plants  and  longing  for  more,  tending  them 
with  every  attention  that  onr  smoky  climate  requires.  I  know 
men,  who  beforetime  were  drunken  and  i>ad  cbamcters,  spend 
tbeir  time  in  tbe  garden  instead  of  the  poblic  house  ;  these  men 
fajiTe  become  decent  me>at>i-rs  of  aociety  instead  of  ao  many  pigs." 
I,  who  have  an  opportunity  ol  being  at  the  Hancheaterand  London 
abowB,  am  constantly  asked  my  opinion  on  aacb  and  such  Boses, 


encouraging,  I  think,  to  ns,  and  ought  to  make  us  very  careful  aa 
to  what  we  recommend.  Before  I  leere  tbiabranch  of  myaubject 
I  may,  I  hope,  viitb  pardonable  egotisni,  refer  to  the  continued 
ancceas  of  the  Horticnltaial  Gub.  More  than  double  tbe  number 
of  members  have  been  elected  in  l^SO  as  cotnpared  with  1BT9  ; 
and  although  changes  are  continaally  taking  place,  yet  the  total 
nnmber  of  memb^  continues  steady.  As  we  have  often  been 
met  with  the  assertion  Itiat  a  year  or  twn  would  see  ita  exit, 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  after  six  ^eara  of  existence  it  is  attll 
flonrisbing,  and  afforda  a  pleasant  meeting  place  for  many  who 
an  inleresied  in  boiticulture. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  poat  year  baa  been  distiogalabed  for  any 
atartliog  novelties,  either  as  introductions  from  abroad  or  the 
reanlts  of  hybridisation  at  home.  1  have  before  me  the  list  of  all 
those  plants  and  Sowers  which  have  been  certiflcHted  by  the  Floral 
CosunittGe,  and  while  many  arc  interesting  there  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  to  note.  Some  good  Liliea  ^ve  been  shown  from 
Japan  and  elsewhere ;  new  florists'  flowers  have  not  been  very 
nnmerona,  but  amongst  them  hare  been  some  valuable  additions, 
bat  the;  are  bat  just  a  little  in  advance  of  those  we  already 
posaess.    We  have  not  yet  a  blue  Dahlia  or  a  pure  v(hite  oi  deep 


bodf.  Piimnlaa,  Tree  Camationa,  CyclannnB,  XMj  dt  the  VaUer, 
each  hare  atnictntes  devoted  to  them  ;  while  in  tbe  stomi  tmo 
brilliant  colonn  of  the  Crotona— the  new  forma  Bawkeri  and 
Cronatadtl  being  very  atriking — the  great  display  of  NepoitliH, 
the  dark  red  pitchers  of  N.  bicalcaTata  being  ceoBpicnotv,  eoa- 
tribnte  to  the  vwed  cbaractor  of  tbe  display. 

Tbe  extensive  coUectiona  of  Otefaida  eompriae  a  very  lai^e 


1  display  of  Orcbida,  yet  many  were  in  flower,  and  a 
nnmber  will  soon  be  in  full  beauty.  Tbe  handaoms  and  pendiM 
ADgTKcum  aesquipedale  ia  represented,  aorewU  eitnmely  fine 
mecimenB  are  bearing  eight  fiowen  of  nnnanal  iiae.  Bubria 
Undleyana  is  especiiSly  noteworthy  for  its  degant  Tacemea  of 
rich  rosy  pnrple  flowers,  one  »ariety  being  very  diatinet  both 
in  aiie  and  colour  of  tbe  blooms.  Tbe  lovely  Ltelia  anoepa  ia 
highly  attractive  ;  tbe  colour  of  the  labellnm  on  one  apecimen  la 
remarkably  rich,  and  indicates  a  variety  of  conaidenibJe  valne. 
Among  the  Odontogloaenma  it  ia  only  neceMaiy  to  mentioD  Qie 
names  of  such  well-known  forma  ■■  O.  Alexandra,  O.  Boeilii,  aad 
O.  Andersonianum,  all  in  fine  condition,  and  to  these  may  be 
added  the  charming  new  0.  blaadum,  a  pretty  dwarf  species 
recently  certificated  at  Kensington,  and  0.  anoeps,  very  strikiiig, 
also  accorded  a  similar  honour  at  the  same  time.  Calantbes  have 
produced  a  grand  display,  but  are  now  past  their  best,  thongtl 
sufficient  are  still  left  to  show  what  most  gardeners  now  well 
know — namely,  the  surprising  utility  of  tbs  plants  for  deeoiatian 
in  winter.    Tbe  beautiful  hybrid  DendioUmn  endocbarie,  notad 


once  highly  thought  of  have  been  consigned  to  tbe  rubbish  heap. 

8ucb  is  a  brief  bird's-eye  view  from  my  own  standpoint  of 
horticnltnre  in  18B0.  Oar  season,  though  not  a  favourable  one, 
was  better  than  last  year.  The  vrinter  as  yet  baa  not  set  in  with 
sererity,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  we  may  look  forward  with 
brighter  prospects  to  18ei.~D.,  Dral. 


AN  nOUR  AT  CHELSEA. 

Havihq  bad  a  rapid  "mn round"  Messrs. Teitch's  establish- 
ment daring  Christmas  week,  tbe  foUowuig  notes  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  man;  of  ;oar  readers  : — In  the  narser;  some 
improvements  have  recently  been  made.  The  long  enliance 
corridor  has  been  thoroughly  renovated,  the  old  I^pmeriaa  having 
been  removed  and  young  plants  ins^ted.  Tree  Ferns,  Falma, 
Eur;raF,  and  various  other  plants  ornanienlal  by  tbeir  foliage  or 
berries  are  (aslefuU^  arranged,  and  the  comdor  bas  seldom  if  ever 
looked  belter  than  it  does  now. 

In  each  ot  the  hundred  houses  and  pits  there  ia  aomething  of 
merit,  fresh  health;  stocks  of  old  and  popular  plants,  or  batches 
more  or  less  large  of  others  new  and  rare.  Flowers,  too,  are  J^en- 
titul.  In  one  house  Azalea  narciasiflora  and  aomc  olhers,  Spar- 
manniaa.  Begonia  insignia,  Linum  trig;aum,  and  simiUrly  useful 

Slants  for  midwinter  decoration  are  in  quantity  ;  in  anoUier  tbe 
ispla;  of  Eiica  hyemalia  shows  in  the  moat  canviDcing  manner 
how  valuable,  even  indispensable,  this  Erica  is  for  rendering  ooo! 
atnictares  attractive  at  thia  seaaon.  The  plants  are  splendidly 
grown,  many  of  them,  thoai^b  only  in  small  4B-Bize  pots,  being  more 
than  a  foot  in  diameter  with  twelve  to  eighteen  principal  growths 
or  "homa"  densely  laden  with  delicate  Qowert,  the  Eubsidiaty 
growths  being  equity  well  flowered  quite  down  to  the  pots.   These 

Elanta  are  masses  of  chaste  beaul;,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  admired 
y  all  who  ICC  them.  In  tbe  same  house  some  fine  clumps  of 
Chrislmas  Boses  (Helleboras  niger  maximus)  are  as  effective  as 
Kochaiises,  each  plant  producing  upwards  of  flflr  flowers  and 


Fig.  10».~-Hlgb  Crh  H/bild. 

last  week  in  the  Jooinal,  !s  flowering  well ;  a  compaot  specisuo 
with  several  giowtha  has  a  laif^  number  of  its  fragrant  blooms. 
The  brilliant  Sophronitia  grandiflora  and  its  rare  bat  pretty  rela- 
tive S.  violacea  are  attractive,  while  Saccolabiom  g^jantenm, 
B.  violaceam,  Lfelia  Dayana,  Oocidium  Forbeoi.  O.  chain^plw- 
rum,  Lycaate  alba,  Cb;siB  Cbelsoni,  Comparettia  Ueata,  and 
man;  oUiers,  are  admirable.  Among  the  prespective  attiactionaare 
the  Pbaltenopeea,  of  which  there  will  be,  if  the  weather  provM 
favourable,  an  extraordinarily  grand  diaplay.  In  one  honse  and 
on  small  plants  there  are  about  460  spikes,  forming,  as  my  oon- 
ductor  not  inaptly  termed  it,  "a  network  of  stems."  A  very 
large  imported  stock  of  Cypripedium  Lowi  is  in  saperb  health, 
the  plants  growing  most  vigoiously.  Altogsthcr  the  Orchid 
bousea  well  repay  for  a  visit,  as  indeed  the;  do  at  any  pedad  ot 
the  year  where  so  man;  plants  are  so  careful!;  grovm. 

The  seed  department  is  an  important  feature  of  the  DOTsery ;  and 
the  great  structural  additions  that  have  been  compkted  render  it 
a  matter  of  surprise,  seeing  the  crowded  state  of  man  and  good^ 
how  ttie  work  of  Ibis  department  could  have  been  pievioosly  ctm- 
ducted.  Tbe  bulbs  are  nearly  all  cleared  out  (it  has  been  an  ex- 
cellent"  bulb  season  "),  and  it  is  onl;b;  working  fcr  into  the  night 
as  well  as  by  day  that  tbe  seed  orders  can  be  executed  with  that 
promptitude  that  is  requisite  for  the  smooth  and  satisfactory  dis- 
patch of  business.  Those  who  only  advocate  the  culture  of  "good 
old  things "  would  be  surprised  at  the  great  demand  for  seed  of 
'■novelties"  of  promise  and  " Bpecialitiea "  of  proved  worth. 
The  new  Melon  High  Cross  Hybrid,  now  being  distributed  b;  the 
Arm,  may  be  referred  to,  as  it  is  the  only  one  of  tbe  three  varieties 
that  were  certiflcaled  Ibis  year  that  has  not  l>een  figored  in  yoni 
Journal.    Tbe  ledaced  engraving,  tig.  IOC,  will  show  the  handtome 
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frntm^  tbe  demtly  notled  cbawcter,  and  tlie  deep  floili  of 
^•rieij ;  wiiile  if  it  had  not  boen  of  npenor  quality  it  wcMld^Dot 
iMire  xeoaived  the  hema-  tkat  was  awarded  to  it  when  hz  fnuti 
were  eidlubited  at  the  fwrnmer  Show  of  the  Royal  Botania  Soeie^ 
by  its  raiaer,  Mr.  J.  Hopkiii%  gardewcr  to  B«  ISiamton^  leq^  Hig^ 
Qrofl^  Fraaifield. 

Tbt  Tiflitor  oaanot  ioil  to  noiieaihe  ezoellentordertiuit  fHWraile 
iiL  every  btaneb,  and  the  brak  basiaesp-like  «ir  that  peitades  the 
eatahlithinent>— A  QA'bdskbb. 


CULTURE  OF  LILIUM  LANCIFOUUM  (SPECIOSUM). 

I  OAK  well  remember,  imst  thirty  years  ago,  Lilimn  lancifolinm 
and  tbe  yariety  albnm  being  grown  in  pote  14  and  16  inches  in 
diameter,  also  ten  or  twelve  bulbs  together  being  planted  in  a 
peat  border  in  the  conaervatory,  and  I  can  qnite  understand  the 
pleasQfd  it  gave  **  N.  I.  D/'  to  see  the  fine  specimeoe  he  mentions 
at  page  52S  as  growing  in  the  garden  of  Sir  Humphrey  de  Traftord. 

My  mode  of  onltare,  which  I  hare  followed  orer  twenty  years 
with  sucrees,  is  as  follows : — When  tbe  plants  hare  flowered  I 
hare  the  pots  placed  npon  a  south  border,  so  that  the  bidbs  may 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  son  to  ripen  them.  When  the  stems 
are  quite  yellow  they  are  cut  down,  and  the  pots  are  laid  upon 
their  sidee  to  prevent  the  bulbs  beeomiog  too  wet.  In  November 
they  are  taken  to  the  poUing  shed,  where  they  are  ^ken  ont — 
each  variety  is  kept  separatoH-the  pots  are  then  washed  and  em- 
ployed again  when  dry. 

The  compost  I  employ  for  pottiBg  consists  of  one*half  of  tnrfy 
loam  about  an  inch  thick  broken  into  pieces  the  sise  of  an  egg, 
and  the  other  half  tarfy  peat  in  large  pieces,  decayed  stable 
manure,  leaf  soil,  pieces  of  sandstone  and  ofaarooal,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  white  coarse  sand,  and  a  small  proportion  of  soot,  all  well 
mixed.  Where  there  are  a  number  of  pots  required  those  12  inches 
in  diameter  are  most  oonvraiient,  and  8-ineh  pots  are  very  useful. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  good  draiaage.  If  the  leasts 
become  waterlogged  all  ^bosts  to  obtain  a  g(X)d  specimen  will 
be  in  vain.  After  the  pots  are  crocked  I  plaoe  pieces  of  turf  over 
the  drainage.  I  then  rather  more  tbui  half  fill  the  pots  with  the 
compost,  prees  it  down  to  prevent  it  sinking  too  much,  and  place 
tbe  bulbs  on  the  soil  near  each  other.  I  cover  the  bulbs  with 
1^  inch  depth  oi.  the  oompost,  and  a  dusting  of  white  sand  over 
the  top.  The  pots  are  then  placed  in  a  viitery  where  there  is 
ventilation  day  and  night  in  mild  weather,  and  no  fire  after  the 
first  week  in  Deoember,  where  they  remain  until  the  first  week  in 
April.  No  water  is  given  them  in  winter  ;  and  as  in  April  the 
vinery  is  closed  «id  too  warm  for  them,  thiey  are  arranged  on  a 
■onth  border  outside  close  together,  sheltered  from  the  east  wind 
Mid  oovered  with  a  mat  on  frosty  nights.  When  frost  is  past  the 
Lilies  axe  placed  upon  a  north  border,  where  they  remain  until 
the  flowers  commence  opening  and  are  then  removed  to  the  con* 
aervatory.  A  top-dressing  of  loam  and  decayed  dung  is  applied 
to  the  soil.  They  axe  secured  to  stakesy  and  at  every  alternate 
watering  they  are  supplied  with  liquid  manure.  They  require 
abundanoe  of  water  while  they  are  growings  and  with  good 
dramageand  open  ooB^postthe  water  pasaes  a^may  quickly.  By 
the  above  method  I  have  been  able  to  grow  dwarf  robust  plants 
with  abundance  of  flowers  and  dark  green  healthy  leaves.*— 
JOUV  NUHVS^  Wimhledom, 


STRAWBEKBY  FARMING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

It  may  not  begenerally  known  that  in  certain  districts  of  Seoi- 
hyid'tfae  caltivatien  of  the  Strawberry  has  of  late  years  asaumad 
eeoaiderable  pioportioaa.  There  is  a  steady  demand  for  jam  made 
of  this  delicious  froit^  and  consequently  wholesale  oonfcctioneif} 
acre  consoming  inereasing  quantities^  some  of  them  to  the  extaat 
of  bondreds  of  tone  annually.  There  is^  besides,  a  steady  and 
apparently  anliaoited  demand  for  tbe  fresh  Irait  for  tabla  use,  and 
t&uB  the  indnatry  has  grown  during  the  last  tweirty  yesie  to  an 
enormous  extaot*  The  priaoipal  ceatiea  of  strawberry  fanning 
asre  Blairgowrie,  Aberdeen,  and  Perth.  I  am  not  aware  what 
anreage  may  be  cultivated  in  the  latter  two  diatricts,  but  I  have 
taken  some  itatiatics  that  show  that  within  two  miles  of  where  I 
BOW  write  there  are  npwwda  of  200 'aerea  under  Strawbefry  cattl^ 
Tation ;  and  aa2  tons  per  acre  is  considered  a  fiHraveiage  Eetnm, 
it  wAl  be  lean*  that  tin  quantity  of  frvit  yearly  marketsd  from 
tUa  diatriot  ia  very  eooridarabie. 

The  grea^  balk  of  the  crop  i»  sent  off  to  the  confiectioiiarB  in 
banela  holding  from  1  to  2  ewts.  each,  and  last  season  fetched 
from  £28  to  AM  per  ton.  Those  who,  like  myself,  were  at  the 
entaa  trouUe  and  espensa  of  packing  tbe  fruit-  lav  table  use 
nafiaad  on  an iwuiagu  athird neie  tfaim  tfaeabave  pAoK, 

JIM:  of  tbe  gwwiaare  men  who  makeafspeoiallty/ofTtlwoMip, 


thongh  not  a  lew  garmew  ddtirate  a  few  acres  along  with  their 
other:  cropa.  The  Strawberry  fimas  proper  are  nearly  all  on 
land  BMently  nehiimed  firom  the  moor,  in  its  mtoral  state  this 
land,  ooveredias  it  ia  by  Broom  and  Heather;  is  not  worth  6«. 
an  acre,  and  even  when  reclaimed  is  not  worth  over  15«.  for 
agrienltaral  porposea;  yet  the  usual  rent,  in  the  form  of  a  per- 
petmd  feu,  is  £6  per  acre  yeaiiy.  In  addition  to  this  heavy 
ammal  harden  the  fenar  must  expend  say  £20  per  acre  in  trench- 
ing and  laying  d<vwn  a  prepuratory  crop,  erect  nia  own  house  and 
leneesy  astd  nnke  loada  Thus  heavily  handicapped  it  may  seem 
sarpiiaing  that  be  oan  Hie  and  bring  up  a  family  on  from  fomr 
to  six  aoses ;  yet  so  kindly  is  tiie  soil  that  by  the  exercise  of  doe 
iniuatiy  there  aie  oompantivdy  few  who  fsaX, 

Tbe  aoil  in  its  natural  state  is  nothing  more  than  a  thin  layer 
of  tuif,  6  or  8  inehes  deep,  resting  on  a  deep  bed  of  rusty  gravel* 
In  trenching  a  spit  of  gravel  is  brought  to  the  surface,  thus  in- 
ereasing the  cultivated  depth  to  from  12  to  14  inches.  Such  is 
the  apparently  unpromising  land  to  work  upon,  yet  there  seema 
to  be  something  in  it  that  makes  it  congenial  to  the  Straw- 
boTf  {Jamt,  and  in  fact  insures  with  less  than  ordinary  trouble 
and  expense  a  yearly  return  that  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
best  reaults  from  rich  and  highly  cultivated  districts.  In  fact  the 
nature  of  tiie  soil  and  of  the  methods  here  practised  are  in  direct 
contradiction  to  generally  received  theories.  I  could  conceive  a 
stranger  who  knew  nothing  but  what  he  might  have  learned  here 
miuntaining  that  tbe  Strawberry  plant  required  only  a  poor  soil, 
no  bottom  moistnre,  little  or  no  manure,  and  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  labour.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  do  think  that  the  generally 
received  opinions  on  Strawberry  culture  require  some  amount  of 
oveihaoling.  As  to  the  soil,  our  experience  has  certainly  proved 
that  land  quite  unfit  for  ordinary  fum  rotation  can  grow  Straw- 
berries, in  quantity  a  fair  avemge,  and  in  quality  acknowledged 
superior.  As  to  moisture,  no  water  is  found  in  our  gravel  at  a 
less  depth  than  28  to  80  feet,  and  the  rainfall  is  one  of  the  lowest 
in  Britain,  yet  even  the  late  exceptionally  dry  summer  gave  us  a 
£air  arerage  crop.  Those  who  maintain  water  to  be  the  first> 
second,  and  tbira  requisite  to  successful  Strawberry  culture  may 
ponder  orer  my  facts,  explain  them  as  they  may.  As  to  manure, 
the  rule  hare  is  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  Turnips.  The  plants 
are  put  in  on  the  drUls,  and  there  they  are  left  without  further 
Bsanure  till  five  or  six  crops  have  been  gathered.  I  do  not  say 
this  is  either  the  best  plan  or  a  general  one,  but  it  is  quite 
ooramon ;  yet  experts  direct  us  to  trench  in  at  least  20  tons  of 
mannre  per  acre  before  planting,  and  then  mulch  heavily  each 
aaooeeding  year.  And  as  to  labour,  while  the  native  weeds  and 
grasses  are  no  doubt  troublesome  to  keep  under  if  not  thoroughly 
emdioated  uader  the  preparatory  crop,  I  fancy  that  our  Straw- 
berries require  not  more  than  half  that  nsoally  considered  neoee- 
sarr.  Such  is-  ttie  nature  of  oar  soil  that,  except  during  the  first 
and  to  a  small  extent  the  second  season,  the  plants  throw  out 
aaarcely  any  rumeis,  and  are  thus  more  easily  craned. 

Of  course  I  do  oot  mean  toargne  that  in  any  poor  soil  and  with 
little  attention  io  aeientific  principles  good  results  may  be  obtained  ; 
for  even  here  the  intelligent  and  progressive  growers  have  by  far 
the  best  of  it.  In  fnhue  notea  I  i^all  indicate  the  principles 
and  practice  that  are  found  to  answer  best  in  the  caltlvation  of 
Strawbeiciea  on  a  large  acale,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
foand  8uihd)le  for  other  localities  as  well.— William  Battt, 
Blairgowrie,  (To  be  oonttmied.) 


CARNATIONS  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

Tew  flowers  are  more  welcome  than  these  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  They  compare  fovourably  with  Roses  and  Lilies,  and  for 
certain  purposes  are  more  acceptable  than  Camellias.  Carnations 
are  emphatically  flowers  for  cutting,  and  attempting  to  grow  them 
as  specimen  plants  generally  results  in  disappointment.  To  have 
large  trained  plants  they  must  be  old,  and  these  never  produce 
flowers  so  freely  and  so  fine  as  young  plants.  The  plants  must  be 
^rown  generously  throngfaont  their  career ;  there  must  be  no  rest- 
ing to  induce  free  flowering,  nor  no  check  at  any  time.  When  the 
plants  are  large  enough  they  will  flower,  and  the  more  healthy  they 
are  the  flner&e  flowers  will  be. 

They  soooeed  best  in  a  mixtareof  tnrfy  loam  three  parts,  the 
other  leaf  soil  and  decayed  hotbed  manure,  with  sufficient  silver 
sand  to  render  the  whole  open  and  porous.  A  little  bone  meal  is 
juvetaaiblasKMItion  to  the  soil  fbr  Oamatioas. 

Die  beet  avoda  of  propagating  the  Carnation  is  by  cuttings ;  the 
small  aide  sboata  taken  off  with  a  heel  will  strike  freely.  Theee 
shoold  be  dibbled  rather  thickly  in  6-inch  pots  about  three  parts 
fllled'wi^  Bo^  over  which  a  good  sttrfaoing  <tf  silver  saaa  has 
haauiidaised;  Alter  insetting  toe  cuttfaigs  give  a  geoUe  watering 
with  a  fioeriosaean  to  settle  tbe  surface^  and  oover  with  a  smaU 
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square  of  glass,  and  this  should  be  slightlj  elerated  to  allow  of  the 
ooDdeosed  water  to  escape ;  resting  on  the  labels  \b  sofficient.  Place 
the  pots  in  a  temperature  of  56®  to  6(y,  and  if  plnnged  in  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  the  cuttings  will  strike  more  readiij.  This,  howeyer, 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  they  will  strike  freely  in  the  heat 
named,  only  they  take  a  little  longer  in  making  robnst  plants. 
The  best  time  of  the  year  for  striking  them  is  in  the  early  spring 
months,  from  the  first  week  in  Febmair  to  the  end  of  April,  and 
securing  a  succession  of  plants  at  di&rent  times  prolongs  the 
blooming  period  similarly.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  com- 
mence growing  remore  the  glass  for  a  few  days  and  pot  them  off 
singly  in  60-siEe  pots,  retunSng  them  to  the  same  house  until  fresh 
roots  are  formed  on  the  plants,  after  which  they  succeed  beet  in  a 
oold  frame  until  the  niguts  are  warm  enough  to  allow  them  to  be 
arranged  out  of  doors,  which  is  generally  fiom  Che  middle  to  the 
end  of  May.  On  all  favourable  occasions  while  sheltering  the 
plants  in  a  cold  frame  draw  off  the  Dghts  to  keep  the  plants  as 
robust  and  short-joints  as  possible. 

After  the  plants  have  well  rooted  in  their  new  soil  and  haye 
grown  from  8  to  9  inches  in  height  pinch  out  the  {mint  of  the 
leading  shoot ;  this  will  cause  three  or  four  breaks,  whicb,  as  they 
advance  in  growth,  should  be  secured  to  neat  sticks.  This  is  aU 
the  training  that  is  required  for  ordinary  purposes.  Some  Tarie- 
ties  are  apt  to  grow  lanky,  but  nererthetess  bloom  freely,  and 
they  can  be  trained  to  a  yery  large  size  and  kept  in  good  health 
for  three  or  four  years.  Mr.  Blackley  of  Leyton  exhibited  a 
plant  of  La  Belle  in  1871  trained  on  a  balloon  trellis  nearly  5  feet 
m  height  and  several  feet  in  circumference,  but  as  a  general  rule 
it  has  been  found  that  the  finest  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
younger  or  one-year-old  plants,  and  the  plants  mostly  bloom  in 
the  second  year  mosQ  profusely  than  the  first  Aftor  they  are 
about  three  years  of  age  they  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  younger 
plants,  hence  the  necessity  for  annual  propagation.  The  robust 
varieties  may  be  shifted  into  8-inch  pots,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  by  becoming  rootbound.  When  the 
plants  are  placed  out  of  doors  during  the  hot  summer  months  a 
good  syringing  twice  a  day  frill  be  highly  beneficial  to  them  in 
keeping  red  spider  in  check.  By  no  means  must  they  be  allowed 
to  suffer  at  the  roots  through  insufficient  supplies  of  wator,  or  the 
lower  leaves  will  torn  yellow  and  the  healui  of  the  plant  will  be 
impaired.  Fumigato  to  keep  green  flv  in  check.  By  constant 
attention  to  these  details  a  very  useful  batch  of  plants  may  be 
secured.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse  earlv  in 
October,  giving  them  plenty  of  air  and  keeping  the  atmosphere 
tolerably  dry,  and  they  will  fiower  throughmit  the  winter.  The 
following  varieties  are  all  good  : — 

La  Ifalle  (Blackley).— Flowers  pure  white,  perfectly  double, 
and  delightfully  fragrant ;  very  free  bloomer. 

Mist  Joliffe  (Masters). — PsJe  pink  or  flesh  colour ;  very  fragrant 
and  flne. 

Sir  Garnet  Wblselfy, — Buff  ground,  large  flowers,  striped,  and 
edged  with  bright  red  ;  a  very  distinct  and  useful  variety. 

Souvenir  de  Malmaison, — Very  large  flowers,  rosy  flesh,  and 
very  fragrant,  but  blooming  earlier  in  the  season. 

A,  Alflqatiire  (Alegati^re). — Bright  scarlet  medium-sise  flowers ; 
robust  habit,  dwarf  and  free  flowering. 

Celestial  (Tnmer).~Bosejedge ;  very  free  and  distinct. 

King  of  the  Belgians  (Turner). — Beautiful  deep  rose  colour  ; 
fine  large  flower,  but  not  as  free  a  grower  as  some. 

Ovelder  Base  (Turner). — Pure  white,  beautifully  fringed ;  very 
free. 

Bose  Perfection  (Turner). — Rose;  very  fine ;  bright  and  smooth. 

Duke  of  Wellington,  Oloire  de  Lyon,  and  Scarlet  Defiance  are  a 
trio  of  fine  scarlet  varieties. 

There  are  numerous  other  varieties  in  cultivation,  of  which 
mention  may  be  made  of  Princess  Christian,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Marchioness  of  Westminster,  Favourite,  White  Swan,  Prosper- 
pine,  and  Rosy  Mom,  all  raised  by  Mr.  Turner  of  Slough,  and 
may  be  added  to  a  large  collection  if  required. — ^A  Flobist. 


SELECrr  VEGETABLES. 

The  time  is  again  at  hand  when  all  who  grow  vegetables  will 
be  called  npon  to  select  the  varieties  which  they  intend  cultivating 
in  1881.  To  those  who  onlv  know  the  names  m  the  sc»d  lists  it 
may  appear  that  any  or  aU  might  be  ordered  and  grown  with 
equally  good  results ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  anyone  who 
grows  a  great  variety  of  ve^tables  soon  ascertains  that  some 
which  may  be  highly  praised  in  the  seed  list  are  comparatively 
worthless,  while  others  that  are  not  so  highly  recommended  are 
excellent.  Those  with  means  to  grow  many  vegetables  on  trial 
will  soon  prove  this  to  be  corrMt,  but  others  less  faTOurablj 
iitiiated  may  spend  much  money  and  time  and  have  inferior 


crops  before  a  proper  selection  can  be  made.  To  avoid  this  » 
trustworthy  selection  may  be  acceptable  to  many,  and  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  selected  after  repeated  trials.  Where  only  one 
of  eadi  kind  is  wanted  the  first  named  should  be  taken,  bnt  Uie 
list  is  as  short  and  select  as  possible,  and  for  convenience  I  will 
proceed  in  alphabetical  order  i-^Asparaays, — Giant.  Artickoies. 
•—Globe,  Green,  Jerusalem.  Broad  ^miu.— Early  Improved 
Longford,  Main  Crop,  Carter^s  Leviathan.  Dnarf  Kidney  Beans. 
—Canadian  Wonder,  Osbom*s  Forcing,  (?arter*s  White  Advancer. 
Banner  ^miu.— Suttons*  Giant  White,  ^^f^.— Dell*s  Crimson. 
Brussels  i^outs.^BriitoTiB*  Matohless,  Dalkeith  Improved.  Broc' 
<wK.— First,  Veiteh's  Self-protecting  Automn;  second,  Osbom's 
Winter  White;  third,  Cooling's  Matohless;  Fourth,  Garter's 
Summer ;  fifth,  Snttons*  Queen.  Cucumber  (house  and  frame). — 
Telegraph  (ridge),  King  of  the  Bidge.  C4M</i^<wwr.— Carter's 
Extra  Early,  Veitch*s  Autumn  Giant,  Snttons'  King  of  the  Cauli- 
flowers. Oi^^tf.— Carter's  Early  Heartwell  Marrow,  Main  Crop, 
Dickson's  Red  Braes,  Late  Rosette  Colewort  tHery.— Major 
Clarke's  Red,  Sandringham  White.  Carrot.-^Haxlj  Short  Horn, 
Main  Crop,  James'  Intermediate.  Endive, — Green  Curled.  Leek. 
—Musselburgh.  i>Mif<^.— Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb,  Giant  White, 
All  the  Tear  Round.  C^niofi.— Improved  Reading,  Naseby  Mam- 
moth, Webb's  Banbury,  Trebons.  Parsnip.— T!)ie  Stodent  Par- 
sley.—ULytXVn  Garnishing,  Carter's  Fern-leaved.  iVa*.— Wil- 
liam  I.,  Carter's  Stratagem,  Carter's  Telephone,  Culverwell's 
Telegraph,  Lazton's  Omega,  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  i^Aiidirrft.— Albert, 
St.  Martin's.  i2a^?M.— French  Breakfast,  Scarlet  Turnip,  Chinese 
Rose.  /S^juutA.— Round  and  Prickly.  Ihiikito.— Carter's  Green 
Gage,  Vick's  Criterion,  The  Conqueror.  Titrfiy.— Carter's  New 
Jersey  Lily,  Snowball,  White  Stone,  Chirk  Castle.  Vegetable 
Marrow. — Custard,  Moore's  Cream. — J.  Muib,  Margam. 


ZYGOPETALUMS. 


Obchids  might  be  appropriately  and  popularly  classifled  in 
three  sections  that  would  oetter  in^cate  their  respective  value  to 
growers  than  do  the  more  exact  botanical  qrstem  in  use.  The 
first  and  most  important  section  would  include  all  the  numerous 
useful  Orchids — namely,  Uiose  that  are  easily  grown  and  have 
handsome  flowers  borne  freely ;  the  second  would  contein  such 
species  as  have  beautiful  but  rarely  produced  flowers,  and  are 
difficult  of  culture  ;  the  third  I  shoiUd  appropriate  to  the  Orchids 
remarkable  for  structural  or  other  peculiarities.  Where  only  a 
few  of  the  abundant  forms  in  cultivation  can  be  grown  the 
selection  is  generally  made  from  the  useful  section,  but  where  the 
proprietor's  means  and  enthusiasm  are  greater  the  others  will  be 
also  deservedly  represented.  Fortonately  really  useful  Orchids 
are  now  by  no  means  scarce,  and  a  collection  of  moderate  size 
may  be  formed  containing  species  and  varieties  that  will  maintain 
a  succession  of  charming  nowers  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
year.  During  winter  flowers  of  all  kinds  are  particulsrly  accept- 
able ;  and  in  consequence,  with  Orchids  as  frith  other  plants,  those 
which  flower  at  that  time  and  possess  some  attractions  are  in- 
variably greatly  admired — more,  perhaps,  than  they  would  be  at 
any  other  period,  for  when  the  blooms  are  abundant  the  beauty 
of  all  except  the  most  showy  species  is  necessarily  somewhat 
paled.  Among  the  useful  Orchids  that  are  further  recommended 
by  their  habit  of  flowering  in  the  dull  season  the  genus  Zygo- 
petalum  is  especially  noteworthy,  as  it  includes  several  species 
which,  though  not  entitled  to  rank  ynth  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  order,  yet  possess  a  distinctive  beauty  that  is  scarcely  sur- 
passed. Vaej  are  also  marked  by  their  freedom  of  growth  and 
the  dnrabili^  of  the  flowers;  and  though  the  forms  are  not 
eoually  attractive  they  are  all  worth  growing,  particularly  those 
which  bloom  about  the  present  time.  Such  being  their  recom- 
mendation to  notice,  a  few  remarks  regarding  their  cultore,  history, 
and  characteristics  may  be  serviceable  to  anyone  who  has  not 
grown  them,  or  only  one  or  two  of  the  best  known  Uxvda, 

Zygopetalum  is  a  genus  of  terrestrial  and  epiphytal  Orchids  in- 
habi&g  tropical  South  America,  Brasil  being  the  noul  quarters,  ooe 
species  onl^  extending  the  range  to  Africa.  Nearly  twenty  species 
and  varieties  have  hwn  enumerated  in  cultivation,  but  some  are 
rare  and  others  not  very  attractive,  though  a  dozen  admirable  forms 
can  be  selected.  The  genus  was  founded  1^  Sir  William  Hooker, 
who  gave  the  flrst  tec&ical  description,  this  name  being  derived 
from  two  Greeks  words,  and  refers  to  the  union  of  the  petels  below 
^-one  of  the  distinctive  characten.  It  is  included  in  the  tribe 
Vandese.  The  cultivati<m,  as  already  indicated,  is  easy,  all  of  the 
forms  succeeding  under  culture  in  pots  in  an  ordinary  yrarm 
Orchid  house.  Similar  temperature  to  that  afforded  Cattl^yas  suite 
them  admirably,  with  a  soil  of  peat>  sphagnum  moss,  and  charcoal 
broken  finely,  the  drainage  being  very  carefolly  attended  to. 
During  growth  they  need  abundance  of  water,  but  when  matured 
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the  pappi;  can  b«  eonifdemblT  redneed,  though  rofScient  mast 
alirays  be  giTen  to  preterra  the  haudacmie  BTergrMD  pUited  leaves 
in  good  conditiou,  Berenl  of  the  specie^  notablf  Z.  Mnckaii  and 
Z.  mazillare,  do  not  require  &  house  specullj  deroted  to  Orchids, 
as  they  thriTe  !n  *  plaat  stove  or  even  in  *  Tioery,  the  former 
pUnt  beiQK  the  better  adapted  of  the  two  for  sach  boowB.  The 
folloviDe  brief  deocriptioni  will  indicate  the  ptiuoipal  ohaiacten 
of  the  moflt  beautiful  species : — 

Z.  Macltaii. — Probsblj  the  most  nsefol  of  the  genus,  and  uot 
iaterior  U>  any  in  atttactireness.  For  flowering  at  this  time  of 
jeai  and  in  the  winter  months  generally  it  cannot  be  snipasied, 


portion  of  the  flower,  tbonch  it  is  very  different  in  fi»n  from  that 
prerlooslr  described.  It  is  a  rich  blue  in  colour,  and  is  at  the 
tiase  peeidiarlj  raised  and  lidcied,  ao  ai  to  bear  some  resnnblance 
to  the  lower  jaw  of  an  animiu,  and  to  this  circnmrtance  it  owes 
its  specific  name.  Fig.  107  shows  the  cIiaracteT  fairly.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  O^an  Uonntains,  Brazil,  where  it  is  said  to 
grow  solely  on  the  stems  of  Tree  Ferns,  but  it  does  not  reqniiv 
epipbytal  treatment  in  this  country.  It  has  been  in  coltiTation 
aWt  fifty  years. 

Z.  Sedeni. — Following  the  two  best-known  species  I  may  giro 
some  description  of  this  beautiful  hybrid.    It  originated  a  few 
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Fif.  108.— ZjgopeUIum  bnchfpMalnm. 

yean  ago  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  nnisen-,  Chelsea,  and  was  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  Z.  Uackaii  and  Z.  mazillare,  forming,  I  believe, 
the  first  hybrid  obtained  in  the  genus.  It  pooesses  some  chaiac- 
ten  of  each  parent,  being  as  free  in  growth  and  flowering,  bnt 


The  ground  colour 
of  the  sepals  and  netals  is  a  greenish  tint,  which  is  blotched  and 
barted  with  a  rloli  shade  of  chocolate;  but  the  lip  is  the  most 
striking  portion  of  the  flower,  being  bfcntifally  streaked  and 
marbled  with  br^ht  bluish  purjde  on  a  white  groond— a  most  dls- 
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rallter  dwatler  in  habit.     The  flower*  are  large ;  the  lip  being 


Z.  Chgi, — HiIs  I  have  not  seen,  bat  it  has  been  described  as  a 
hybrid  <a  similar  parentage  to  the  one  last  named,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  raised  by  Uent-Col.  Clay  of  Biikenhead.    An  ezpeil- 


tiuct  and  effeotire  contrast.    The  species  is  also  interesting  as  the 

one  that  was  first  known,  and  upon  which  the  genns  was  foanded. 

It  is  a  native  of  Braxil,  whence  it  was  obtained  by  Ur.  Hackay  of 

the  Dublin  College  Botauie  Garden,  who  tormirded  a  flowering      of  Z,  maxillare.    It  appears  to  be  of  stranger  growth  than  tl 

specimen  to   Sir  W.  Hooker  in   1827,  bom  which  \bt  generic       s^iea,  and  has  spikes  Mariug  about  half  a  doien  Qowet*  eaoh, 

diagnosis  and  an  admirable  coloured  plate  were  prepared  for  the      with  l>rown-marked  sepals  and  petals  and  rich  purple  lips. 


"  Botanical  Hagaaine." 


£.  braeijpeMum,—iL  spedea  well  worth  i 


It  hM  UHmto  nceired,  for  it  has  tiie  moat  nlMimg  clwiactei*  o( 
tbe  geuaa  abooglj  nuuiod.  The  tora  of  tbo  flower  is  sbown  in 
fir,  108;  tlu  Bep«l8  and  petals  being  &  brownuh  tint  nuubled 
with  green,  and  a  riolet-blae  lip  Teinea  with  white,  and  &  patple- 
■beakad  CQlnnui.  It  is  also  a  BiaiUian  speciee,  and  baa  now  been 
known  neailj  tortj  je«n.  It  nsiully  floweis  in  the  antonm  oi 
«*rly  winter. 

2.  Wendiandi. — A.  handsome  Bpeciea  of  compantLTcl;  recent 
introdn::tian  from  Cocta  Biea,  and  one  which  I  nndentand  wa 
owe  to  Mans.  J,  Veitch  &  Brais.  It  ii  Eimilai  in  bahit  to  those 
already  described,  the  flowers  being  of  good  size,  the  eepals  and 
petals  oUte  gieea,  the  lip  large,  purple,  with  a  white  crisped 
ma^fin.    Thej  also  possess  an  agreeable  fraitnmce. 

2.  ro'trattm. — Oce  of  the  oldest  fonos  in  English  gardeas,  as  it 
was  iatroduced  a  few  yean  after  Z.  Mackaii.  It  is  entitled  to 
tank  among  tbe  most  show;  and  oseful  of  the  genos,  ss  it  Sowers 
at  two  or  three  different  periods,  the  blooms  lasting  in  some 
inelaocea  for  five  weeks.  A  slightly  hfghcr  temperature  (ban  tbat 
suited  to  tbe  other  epccics  with  proportionate  moUtme  ia  beneiicial 
to  Z,  rostratam,  and  it  will  then  amply  repay  the  caltivator.  Tbe 
sepals  and  petals  are  yellowish  green,  but  Uie  lip  ie  very  distinct, 
the  ground  coloor  being  white  stRsJwd  with  rosy  pink. 

Z.  cochleare. — ms  is  easily  recognised  by  the  flowen  being 
prodaced  singly  and  not  in  spikes  or  Tacemea,  the  picTailiuK 
character.  The  flowers  are  alao  indiTidoally  distinct  from  other 
forms  in  the  genus  both  in  shape  and  colonr.  The  bloom  shown 
in  flg.  109  clearly  pODrln^i  tbe  peculiarity  of  form,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  white,  oE  was-like  texture  and  gloss,  and  the  large 
lip  veiDod  with  rich  bluish  purple.  The  frt^rance  is  powerful 
and  pleasing,  and,  though  the  plant  is  not  so  cfEectir*  as  some  of 
its  cocgeners,  it  well  deserres  attention.  Ilie  osnal  flowering 
period  is  autumn,  and  the  plant  was  obtained  from  Trinidad  many 
years  ago,  but  it  is  now  rarely  seen. 

Tbe  other  species  locloded  in  this  genus  it  is  onnecessary  to 
describe  in  detail.  Those  already  mentioned  suffice  for  ordinary 
collections,  and  where  more  can  be  gTo#n  Z.  africaaiim,  Z.  oro- 
maticom,  Z.  graminenm,  and  Z.  Qantieri  may  be  added.  They 
are  all  more  or  lees  attiactiTe.  Some  distinct  yarieties  of 
Z.  Mackaii  and  Z.  maxillare  are  also  known,  but  they  do  not 
demand  special  attention  in  these  notes,  as  the  remarkanuder  each 
of  these  species  sufficiently  Indicate  their  chief  characteristics. 
— L.  Cjotle. 


CHBisniAB  BOBKa  are  dMerredly  general  faTonrites,  and, 
early  as  they  flower.  — liuaHy,  with  a  little  assistance  they  may 
be  had  in  fine  condltl*B  ftam.  the  middle  of  December.  One  of 
the  best  Tarietles  fdrtUafmrpan  is  BEUjmoBUB  maEB  uAxiucs, 
for  the  flowers  are  e<')^e*teiie,  excellent  form,  andoIaTetycIear 
white.  Tbe  Bpecimei»  ten  Ohiewick  at  the  last  meeting  of  tbe 
Bojal  Hortlcultnral  fllsii*;'  well  indicated  the  beauty  and  value 
of  the  plants  when  in  good  condition.  These  specimens  were  in 
baskets,  and  bad  been  taken  from  the  ground  about  a  month 
pterioiisly,  and  when  placed  under  glaai  soon  commenced  ex. 
pending  their  flower  buds.  A  rich  soil  and  frequent  supplies  of 
liquid  manoie  had  also  assisted  them  greatly. 

■ Wb  learn  that  the  TEsmioKiu.  to  Mk.  Petbr  Obievb 

which  was  recently  projected  has  taken  the  form  of  agold  banting 
leTer  watch,  a  timepiece,  and  a  pair  of  candelabra,  with  a  silver 
cake  basket  for  Urs.  QricTc,  which  were  presented  at  a  dinner  in 
Bury  8t  Edmunds  last  week.  In  addition  to  tbe  above  Mr.  and 
Mtb.  Qrisve  bare  teceived  a  testimonial  from  fortf-seren  house- 
holders in  the  village  of  Culford,  and  also  one  from  the  onder 
ra  at  Cnlfcud  Hall. 


inch  a  Uoom  as  exhltuton  woold  covet  far  making  np  a  bJKh'«laBi 
stand.  Prinoess  Uarie  DolgoiDaky  (Qoned)  ia  a  Tigosaos  Bylwid 
Perpetual,  showing  greol  aobataBeeof  petal,  oobnv  rasy  erinaon. 
Uadame  Oswald  de  Kercbore  (flohnarti)  Is  charmingly  repre- 
sented, and  as  a  Hybrid  Perpetoal  is  most  distinot,  the  prevaUing 
ocJonr  being  wbitav  bnt  the  centre  of  the  bloom  coppei7  jdlow. 
It  this  variety  will  flower  under  onHnaxy  etiltare  as  fully  •• 
shown  in  the  flgnre  it  wQI  prove  a  valuable  addition,  and  indis- 
pensable for  garden  deoontion.  The  remaining  Ggoio  displays  a 
grand  bloom  of  Red  Qauntlet  (Postans).  glowing  scarlet  crimson, 
with  petals  of  velvety  texture  and  flne  foliage.  It  is  as  a  bedding 
Bose  that  Ur.  Paul  thinks  this  Bose  will  be  most  valued,  on 
accoimt  of  its  free  growth  and  floritcrous  cteracter  ;  bnt  it  will 
be  seen  at  exhibitions  alae.  The  number  oemtains  several  ex- 
cellent articles  that  all  Rose  lovers  should  read,  and  it  concludes, 
as  stated  in  the  preface,  the  aeoond  sniea  of  the  work  ;  the  two 
scries  cow  pdblisbed  containing  tbirlT^two  coloared  plates  of 
Boperior  Roa«^  sad  coostitate  a  work  that  certainly  combines 
"  beauty  with  ntfiity." 


UK.  WiLLIAK  PAUL'S  BOBK  AmUAL  foi    1860-61,  ha« 

bem  neaived  by  nt,  and  a  banrtlfBl  isma  it  is.  The  nniBber 
OObMu  oolonied  pI>tM,  adarirafaly  eneotad,  of  foar  Boaee, 
Lady  Sfaeflleld,  raised  by  Hr.  B.  B.  FOatans,  Is  a  grand  symme- 
trical  Qover,  with-  stout  snootb  petala-  of  a  pale  cnmaan  Lv^— 


and  distinct  new  Fern  has  been  for  some 
time  in  the  possession  of  Hcaeta.  J.  Veitch  It  Sons,  Chelsea,  and 
probably  tbe  general  poblic  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  at  some  of  the  '"^r'Tfyn"  ^hibitions  in  the  coming  year. 
It  is  named  Qtihwgsamus.  soHiBonnt.LA,  and  has  elegant 
tripinnate  fronds  with  linear  dark  green  divisions,  and  tbe  fronds 
are  also  remarkable  tor  their  viviparous  babttr  resembling  in  this 
nspect  some  of  the  Aspleninms.  It  appears  to  be  well  adapted 
for  SDspendiDg  from  the  roof  of  a  warm  fernery,  either  growing 
in  pots  or  baskets,  as  tbe  fronds  which  are  said  toattain  tbe  length 
of  2  feet  then  arch  gracefully.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaiea,  whence 
it  was  obtained  chiefly  by  tbe  efiorta  of  the  lata  Ur,  Arthor 
Veitch. 

Thk  demand  Ua  ooeo  Qbafzs  ajipean  to  be  consider* 

able  in  tbe  north  of  England,  as  we  learn  from  a  Daiham  p^)er 
tfaat  our  correspondent  Ur,  Witherspoon  has  sold  bis  crop  of 
1600  boDchee,  and  intends  eiccttng  man  straoturea  bw  providing 
a  larger  supply.  Onpe  culture  appears  to  be  more  lucrative 
than  Pear-growing,  as  we  observe  tbe  projected  olteratloas  neces- 
sitate the  disposal  ol  oareiBl  flae  Fear  tieta  five  and  aix  years 
old,  ot  Uie  most  appnuved  vaxiatlte.  We  have  larely  seen  finer 
Orapes  than  those  grown  In  tbe  "  Bed  Bose  Vineries  "  at  Chester- 
le-Strest,  and  we  are  not  surpriaed  at  their  ready  sale. 

At  the  central  offices  of  tbe  Oeneral  Horticultural  Com- 
pany, Warwick  House,  Begeat  8lMet,  we  noticed  last  week  three 
Italian  Bodqukts  of  great  tiae  and  tasMslly  arranged.  Ur. 
J.  Wills  informs  ni  that  th^  ipsm  oMainad  from  Turin,  and 
thongb  they  were  sevtn  days  oo  the  paasage  the  freshness  ot  the 
floweis  was  snrprising.  They  wen  aach  about  2  feet  6  Inches  in 
diameter,  and  were  composed  of  pue  white  and  cHmscn  striped 
Camellias,  Neapolitan  Tlolats,  Hefaeclini^  ianthinum,  and  thA 
berries  ot  a  Cratn^a  aumgad  in  a  someiriiat  gaometrical  manner 
in  cireles,  dlamoods,  and  anglaa.  The  coutraat  ot  the  lavender 
blue  EebeoliniBB  witb  the  white  Oanellias  was  especially 
plca^g. 

"G,  C,  S,"  writes,   "  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  Uiat 

whilst  there  are  so  very  few  berries  on  tbe  HoUiea^  Arbatos,  Tews, 
and  Ivy,  the  Bavin  bnsbes,  which  grow  abiaidanUy  in  this  part 
of  the  country  near  Qrange-over-Sands,  are  densely  crowded  with 
berries,  as  yon  may  see  by  Uie  enctosed.  Cotoneaslcr  micio- 
pfaylla  haa  abo  a  fair  oiop  o<  benjes."    Tte  ^eoinsa  sent  boiv 

having  seen  on  so  small  a  spray. 

QiTK  of  the  ptettfast  Pompon  Cbryaanthemmir  we  ban 

seen  this  season  Is  a  new  variety  named  L11.A0  dSM,  Sowea  d. 
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^whlchhATeboenwBttoiMrtyMr.OBnn^  The^  flowers  fltreTWy  ' 
small  and  admiiably  formed,  with  chaste  lellezed  florets  form- 
ing two^thhds  of  a  balL  The  od^om  is  veiy  pleaaing,  and  the 
wtai^  wHl  be  raloable  for  benqvciks  and  general  deooiMtive  pur- 
poses. As  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  ChTysanthemnms  fOr  vase 
decoration  we  maj  observe  that  the  flowers  above  referred  to  are 
still  fresh,  thongh  they  have  been  severed  from  the  plant  upwards 
of  three  weeks. 

Like  the  issues  of  previous  years,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd's 

old-establisbed  -annual,  the  *'  Oaxdes  0b4CLB"  for  1881,  con- 
tains a  great  variety  of  matter,  seasonable  and  useful.  It  includes 
articles  on  special  subjects,  new  inventions,  well-selected  lists  of 
fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  and  a  concise  calendar  of  gardening 
operations  for  the  different  months  of  the  year. 

"W.  I."    sends  the   following  note  on  Pbimulab  at 

Reading  : — "  Several  of  the  houses  in  Messrs.  Suttons'  nurseries 
are  at  the  present  time  filled  with  some  handsome  Chinese  Pri- 
mulas. The  idea  of  maintaining  a  lengthened  display  of  Primulas 
with  the  help  of  early,  midseason,  and  late  varieties  is  rather 
novel,  but,  as  demonstrated  at  Beading,  is  perfectly  practicable,  as 
Messrs.  Buttons  have  succeeded  in  perfecting  strains  which,  if 
sown  simultaneously  and  grown  under  precisely  the  same  con- 
ditions, will  flower  at  very  different  periods.  Added  to  this  the 
plants  are  sturdy  in  growth  and  produce  strong  whorls  of  large 
well-shaped  blooms  of  various,  and  in  some  instances  veiy  novel, 
colours.  Great  improvements  have  also  been  effected  in  the  Fern- 
leaved  Primulas,  which  will  probably  bring  them  into  favour 
again.  The  old  strains  were  considered  faulty  owing  to  the 
extreme  length  of  the  leafstalks,  but  the  new  strains  are  sturdy 
and  compact.  The  only  variety  yet  named  is  Rosy  Queeu,  and 
this  is  the  earliest  to  bloom.  A  house  now  full  of  plants  is  very 
effective.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  good  form  and  substance,  the 
colour  being  a  very  pleasing  rosy  pink.  A  house  is  also  filled 
with  Ruby^  King"  Primula,  which  will  shortly  be  at  its  best,  as 
hundreds  of  plants  are  fast  expanding  their  richly  coloured 
blooms.  This  is  a  very  sturdy  distinct  variety,  but  requires  a 
little  heat  to  develope  the  flowers  satisfactorily.  Two  other 
novelties  to  be  distributed  this  season  are  Reading  Pink  ioid 
Peari,  which  aire  -varieties  of  gieat  merit" 

Part  V.  of  Paxtok's  Flowbb  Gabden  contains  coloured 

plates  of  Kepenthes  ssongniaeA  and  dianthos  Bampieri,  the 
former  ratter  start^g  in  the  colour,  and  the  latter  well  indi- 
cating the  form  of  the  flowers,  but  much  inferior  in  colour  and 
size  to  the  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Harding  at  one  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  last  year.  The  cultural 
Instructions  are  clear,  the  "  Gleanings  '*  being  also  continued. 

WBiTDiro  upon  the  Bistbibutiqn  of  Plakts  in  MeaoBS. 

Ckasell*s  "  Science  for  All,"  Dr.  Robert  Brown  has  the  following 
femarks  concerning  the  rapid  increase  of  some  plants  when  intro- 
duced Into  other  countries.  After  referring  to  the  spread  of  the 
well-known  American  Waterw^  in  this  countiy  since  1847,  he 
aontinuee:  ''The  common  Sorrel  (Runaz  aeetosdla)  has  been 
introduced  with  grain  into  nearly  every  one  of  onr  colonies,  and  in 
New  Zealand  it  is  spreading  with  such  activity  that  it  would  take 
powtflsif^n  of  the  fields  did  not  the  farmer  find  that  in  the  stmggle 
for  existence  it  oaxmot  bear  up  against;  the  greater  Tigeor  of  the 
White  Clover,  which  soon  kills  it.  Even  the  white  Clover  in  one 
locality  has  its  match  in  the  Cat*s-ear  (Hypochaeris  radicata), 
which  in  three  years  from  its  introduotioii  inito  New  Zealand  has 
destroyed  eseellent  pastures.  The  introdaetion  of  the  Anacharis 
into  Great  Britain  is  paralleled  by  the  introduction  of  the  Vallis- 
neria  into  the  Hudson  River,  where  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  it  almost  stops  narigatioci  in  i^aces ;  or  by  the  Water- 
Grest,  which  throatens  to  dM>ke  up  the  New  Zealand  rivers  in  the 
district  of  Canterbury.    A  Grass  (Stipa  textills)  has  invaded  the 


southern  Russian  steppes,  and  is  rapidty  displacing  tdmost  every 
other  plant ;  while  the  Cardoon  (Cynaia  cardnmcnlus),  accident- 
ally introduced  f  lom  Sniope,  now  clothea  akooit  to  the  exdnsion 
of  other  plants  whc^e  leagues  ctf  the  Pampas  of  the  Aigent^e 
Ref)ublic  and  Umgnay.** 

At  (be  last  meeting  of  the  Rotal    Hobmcttmiwal 

SOCOETY  0^  iBBLAKlx— BdwMd  Pcrccval  ITestby,  "Esq.,  BX., 
in  the  chair— ^amoog  other  commnnioations  letten  weie  read 
from  Messrs.  Moore  and  Burbidge,  Bireetors  of  the  Qlasnevin  and 
University  Botanic  Gardens,  expressing  their  acknowledgments 
for  their  election  as  honorary  members  of  the  Socie^ ;  and  also 
one  from  Mr.  Roberts,  head  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Charie- 
ville,  CharleviUe  Forest,  Tullamore,  King's  County,  thanking  the 
Council  for  the  special  award  of  the  Society's  laige  silver  medal 
for  the  extraordinary,  indeed  marvellous,  bunch  of  black  Grapes 
(Gros  Gttillaume)  exhibited  by  him  at  .the  Society's  Win*er  Show 
of  fruits,  held  last  montti  in  the  Exhibition  Palace,  and  further 
giving  a  few  interesting  facts  with  regard  to  the  Vine  that  pro- 
duced it,  wiiich  appear  worthy  of  being  put  on  record.  After 
giving,  as  requested,  the  eaaot  weight  of  the  bunch  in  qnestlon 
(26  lbs.  6  osw.),  Mr.  Roberts  proceeds  to  say—"  Last  year  two 
bunches  cut  from  the  same  Vine  and  exhibited  in  London  weighed 
over  3  stone,  or  42  lbs.,  and  for  these  I  was  awarded  a  medal  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington.  I  may,  too, 
mention  the  fact,  merely  with  a  view  to  show  what  the  Vine  that 
bore  those  and  the  bunch  exhibited  on  the  26th  ult  has  done—in 
five  seasons  it  has  borne  nine  bunches,  the  total  weight  of  which 
was  166  Ihs."— (ImA  Ihrmeri'  Oas^tte.) 

The  Oli¥£  Habvebt.— /Hie  Naples  ooitcspondont  of  the 

Daily  News  writes  :—»*  According  to  the  last  reports  the  Olives  in 
the  provinces  of  Puglia  and  Calabria  are  of  unusually  good  quality. 
The  temperature  could  not  have  been  better  than  it  was  during 
the  last  six  weeks-«a  period  essential  for  the  definitive  ripening  of 
the  fruity  which  in  consequence  is  so  firmly  attached  to  the 
branches  that  none  falls,  and  it  can  be  plucked  at  leisure.  In 
Calabria  especially  not  an  Olive  has  falkm,  a  thing  that  has  not 
been-notioed  for  many  years,  and  if  the  weather  continues  so  mfld 
and  without  frost  there  is  a  certainty  that  the  fruit  win  yield  oil 
of  exceptional  quality  and  quantity.  The  markets  at  Gora  and 
Galipoli  are  calm,  with  Utde  business  doing,  and  if  no  further 
reduction  fai  price  is  verified  it  is  only  becanse  ttie  aotnal  price  of 
oil  is  already  low  enough  for  an  abundant  harvest,  from  which 
foreign  countries  have  stUl  to  lay  in  their  large  stores.  Reports 
from  Spain,  the  lonkn  Islands,  Greece,  and  Tunis  ave  also  excel- 
lent; the  last  place  will  yield  a  harvest  three  thnes  more  than  the 
average  quality." ^ 

tragrant  roses. 

Mb.  Muib's  commendation  of  Niphetos  as  the  best  Tea  Rose  may 
be  trae  of  its  indoor  culture  or  of  its  condition  at  Margam,  one  of  the 
most  genial  situations  in  the  kingdom,  within  a  few  feet  of  sea 
leveL  and  shdiered  alike  firom  north,  east,  and  west  winds.  But 
dliange  the  situation.  Take  a  site  like  this  more  than  800  feet  above 
ihe  sea  and  exposed,  except  so  far  as  some  plantations  shield  us  from 
the  west  and  north  winds.  What  would  then  be  the  reputation  of 
Niphetos  P  I  wish  much  that  more  attention  were  given  to  hardy 
Roses  suited  to  open  grounds,  and  which  should  also  maintain  the 
Rose's  chief  charm— fragrance.  There  is,  I  am  glad  to  eay,  an  in- 
creasing disposition  to  discard  delicate  and  scentless  varieties.  It 
will  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  propwed  catalogue  by  the  Rose 
Society,  if  in  the  description  it  be  stated  whether  the  variety  is  or  is 
not  fragrant  If  this  is  to  be  one  of  the  qualities  particulansed  I 
shall  be  glad  not  only  to  take  some  copi^  but  to  subscribe  towards 
the  expenses  of  publication.  .    

We  greatly  want  a  work  of  the  kind.  One  other  point  mterwte 
me— I  wish  that  the  absurd  nomenclature  could  be  revised.  The 
Rose  requires  no  dignities ;  she  is  ^ueen  of  tiie  garden,  and  to  dub 
her  with  a  string  of  minor  appellatives  is  ludicrous.  I  have  m  my 
garden  nearly  a  thousand  varieties;  they  appear  in  my  private 
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Cfttalogoe  ahom  of  titular  dignity,  and  where  feasible  I  have  baniahed 
courtesy  prefixes.  My  Roses  grow  and  bloom  none  the  worse  for 
this  excision,  and  I  am  saved  much  useless  labour  and  weariness.  In 
troth  the  Rose  seems  all  the  better  for  a  simple  name.  I  have  of 
course  been  compelled  to  maintain  some  of  the  tinsel  decoraUons. 
Ducbess  uf  Edinburgh  could  not  well  be  abbreviated,  but  Welling- 
ton sounds  better  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  William  Paul  than 
Mr.  WiUiam  Paul.  Who  would  saj  Mr.  William  -Pitt,  or  add  an 
empty  honour  to  the  name  of  Csssar  r  Madame  Rothschild  reaches 
the  extreme  of  my  respect ;  but  I  hare  Gamille  de  Rohan,  Marie 
Henriette,  Marie  Cu-odde,  Malnudson,  and  The  Gloire. 

One  word  more  about  firagrant  Boees.  Why  do  not  our  nursery- 
men distinguish  in  their  catalogues  those  that  are  sweet?  There 
could  in  any  event  be  no  difficulty  in  saying  whether  new  Roses  are 
scented  when  their  introduction  is  heralded.  It  is  a  misfortune 
that  a  scentiess  Rose  was  ever  allowed  to  Uve.  We  should  in  the 
g^eurden  have  a  Spartan  code.  Imperfect  as  well  as  worthleps  things 
should  be  sacrificed ;  every  Rose  Dantling  without  perfume  should 
have  been  cast  away.  The  evil  of  propagating  false  flowers  like 
Madame  Rothschild  cannot  be  remedied  by  an  individual.  But  these 
spurious  things  are  put  under  ban  by  thie  fsAi  sex,  and  we  «hall  in 
time  remove  the  pretenders,  and  secure  otheis  of  their  form  and 
colour  and  with  any  other  good  quality,  while  preserving  the  Rose's 
wondrous  sweetness. 

Is  it  impracticable  to  publish  in  the  Journal  in  sections  a  full  list 
of  all  scented  Roses  P  If  you  can  give  the  space  it  would  be  a 
labour  of  love  to  many  to  supply  the  material. — ^W.  Sdcons, 
Owaifwarrenf  Merthyr  Tydfil, 

EXTRAORDINARY  TITHES  ON  FRUIT  AND  MARKET 

GARDENS. 

Ab  a  great  many  readers  of  your  valuable  paper  have  to  pay  the 
above  obnoxious  impost  upon  fruit  and  market  garden  grounds,  I 
think  a  few  remarks  upon  the  su^ect  will  interest  them  and  be 
useful  to  all  of  your  tuoecribers.  Lord  John  Russell,  speaking  of 
this  tithe,  said,  "It  was  a  tax  upon  agriculture,  and  one  wnich 
would  prevent  people  from  making  those  experiments  in  agriculture 
which  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  this  country."  Everyone  must 
admit  that  it  is  a  discouragement  of  the  above  industries  and  a 
direct  tax  upon  labour  and  capital,  and  this  extra  tithe  distinctly 
acts  as  a  bounty  upon  those  foreign  importations — viz.,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  Hops.  I  will  mention  a  few  parishes  where  this  extm- 
ordinary  tithe  is  charged  upon  firuit  and  market  garden  ^unds,  to 
show  the  inequalities  that  exist,  as  well  as  being  a  prohibitory  tax 
in  some  parisnes.  In  Isleworth,  Middlesex,  the  charge  is  7«.  per 
acre;  at Limpsfield  and  Oxted  in  Surrey,  lfi#.  9<f. ;  Eynsford,  Kent, 
*J9. ;  next  parish  of  Shoreham  none,  at  same  time  a  great  deal  of 
fruit  grown  in  both  parishes ;  Famborou^h,  Kent,  7«. ;  Sutton-at- 
Hone,  Of. ;  adjoining  parish  of  Horton  Kirby,  Kent,  none ;  Plum- 
stead,  6«. ;  Enth,  10«. ;  Bexley,  none;  Hoo,  near  Rochester,  12#. ; 
Cooling,  a  few  parishes  o%  49. ;  Leeds,  near  Maidstone,  18«. ; 
Canterbury,  none ;  Orpington,  8#. ;  Westerham,  18#. ;  Chart  Sutton, 
8#.  6<f. ;  button  Valence,  1S<. ;  Cranbrook,  none ;  and  St.  Mary 
Cray,  it.  These  parishes  are  all  in  Kent.  In  Sussex — Lancing, 
6«.  per  acre ;  Henfield,  At,  6d, ;  Edburton,  it. ;  Thakenham,  Zt,  6d, ; 
and  Offianham  in  Worcestershire,  4t,  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  tithe  is  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  tithe,  which  is  generally 
about  7t,  or  6t,  per  acre,  a  few  parishes  as  hip^h  as  I6t,  per  acre ;  and 
the  com  averages,  whidi  are  taken  so  unfairly  and  are  now  a|;itat- 
ing  the  mind  of  every  occupier  of  land,  is  charged  upon  these  tithes. 
Thus  last  year,  one  of  the  most  disastrous  upon  record  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  food,  we  were  compelled  to  pay  £111  I6t,  1^,  for  every 
£100  worth  of  extraordinary  tithe,  or  llf  per  cent,  above  par.  As 
Dean  Swift  tells  us  that  the  man  who  miuces  two  blades  of  grass 
spring  up  where  there  was  only  one  before  is  a  bene&ctor  of  his 
species,  so  is  a  statesman  who  is  a  means  of  getting  an  Act  of 
rarliament  passed  for  the  redemption  ot  a  tithe  that  prevents  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  to  a  great  extent  in  producing  the  fruits  of  the 
earth. — ^Albert  Bath,  Colgatet  Fa,rm^  Sevenoakt,  Kent, 

[Our  correspondent  is  the  author  of  a  prize  essay  on  **  Tithes* 
Orainary  and  Extraordinary,  and  How  to  Deal  with  Them,"  that 
has  lately  appeared  in  the  Mark  Lane  Bsoprett,  The  theme  is 
ably  handled,  and  forms  a  practical  and  lucid  treatise  upon  a  com- 
plicated and  difficult  subject,  and  deserves  a  careful  perusaL  In 
dealing  with  extraordinary  tithes  he  recommends  "  A  short  Act  of 
Parliament,  to  be  called  the  *  Extraordinary  Tithes  Compulsory 
Redemption  Act,'  should  be  passed,  declaring  that  at  a  certain 
period  all  extraordinary  tithes  shall  be  redeemed,  landowners  in  a 
reasonable  time  to  pay  the  receivers  of  these  tithes  (who  are  with 
few  exceptions  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England)  life  and 
vested  interest,  it  to  be  compulsoir  upon  receivers  of  tithes  to  sell, 
Government  to  grant  loans  to  the  lanaowners  where  required  upon 


easy  terms  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  aaid  tithes.  After  the 
passing  of  this  Act  any  agreement  or  lease  binding  the  tenant  to 
pay  the  landowner  an  e^ra  sum  per  year  in  'consideration'  of 
being  relieved  of  these  tithes  will  be  useless,  and  of  no  effect  in 
courts  of  justice."  The  subject  is  undoubtedly  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  demands  the  consideration  of  all  who  are  identified 
with  the  culture  of  fruit  and  other  market  garden  crops.] 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  APPLE. 

Thb  following  figure  of  this  handsome  new  variety  is  extracted 
from  the  "Gardener's  Year  Book "  for  1881  :— 

**  Fruit  conical,  obtusely  ribbed  on  the  side,  terminating  at  the 
eve  in  broad  ridges,  and  knobbed  at  the  base.  Skin  bright  green, 
changing  to  greenisii  yellow  as  it  ripens,  covered  all  over  with  large 
russetty  freckles,  and  with  a  pale  thin  red  tinge  where  it  is  exposed 
to  the  sun ;  russetty  round  the  stalk.    Eye  closed,  with  long  poin  ted 


Fig.  110.— Schoobnaster. 

segments,  the  tips  of  which  are  reflexed,  se]^  in  a  pretty  deep  basin ; 
tube  long,  fiinnel-diaped ;  stamens  marginal.  Stalk  very  short, 
slender,  or  a  mere  knob,  deeply  inserted  in  a  dose  cavity,  with  a 
large  swollen  protuberance  on  one  side.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  tender, 
and  mildly  acid  with  some  sweetness.    Cells  of  the  core  open. 

''A  very  excellent  culinary  Apple,  which  received  a  first-class 
certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  November  16th, 
1880.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Laxton  of  Bedford,  who 
reported  to  the  Society  that  it  was  raised  from  seed  of  an  Apple  im- 
ported from  America." 


PEACH  BLISTER  AND  POTATO  DISEASE. 

I  DO  not  think  there  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  between 
Mr.  Luckhurst  and  myself  about  the  question  of  Peach  blister.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  cold  winds  and  severe  changes  of  temperature 
medispose  the  trees  to  the  disease ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Potato  disease,  I  still  think  the  disease  itself  is  caused  by  the 
growth  of  a  fungus — ^in  other  words  that  fungus  is  the  cause,  not 
merely  the  result  of  the  disease,  both  in  the  case  of  the  Peach 
blister  and  of  the  Potato  disease.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Luck- 
hurst that  properly  arranged  glass  walls  will  prevent  the  disease, 
and  that  with  judicious  management  much  may  be  done  merely 
by  a  glass  coping  and  shelter  by  means  of  Nottingham  net,  frigi 
domo,  or  other  materials  to  check  the  spread  of  it,  even  where 
there  is  no  artificial  heat  used.  Though  well-ripened  wood  is  lesa 
subject  to  the  attack  of  the  fungus,  ye^  under  unfavourable  con- 
ditions in  the  early  growth  of  foliage  in  the  spring,  the  disease 
wiU  attack  even  the  healthiest  growths  from  wood  of  the  previous 
year ;  but  at  tiie  same  tune  Peach  trees  that  have  the  advantage 
of  growing  under  glass,  whether  in  heated  or  unheated  structures, 
are  less  likely  to  suffer  from  the  disease,  both  from  their  growth 
being  better  matured,  and  also  because  proper  ventilation  can  be 
given  without  cold  draughts  and  excessive  changes  of  temperature 
which  unprotected  trees  are  liable  to  suffer  from,  and  which  both 
induces  the  disease  in  the  first  instance  and  promotes  the  spread 
of  the  blister  afterwards. 


Witt)  ngtud,  too,  to  the  Potato  dlseue,  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
LncUmnt  ttiat  in  larourable  titoatloiiB end ingood  soil,  (rbere  the 
earlier  varietie*  of  Potatoes  can  be  grown,  that  the  spread  of  the 
Potato  disease  may  be  ranch  arrested,  and  even  in  some  cases  pre- 
Tented,  by  early  raising  the  crop  and  secoring  it  in  dry  sheds  under 
ccYer,  where  it  can  be  sorted  over  from  .time  to  tiaa ;  bnt  I  cannot 
•ccept  it  as  either  a  cure  or  a  remedy  for  lie  later  Tarieties  when 
once  the  haolms  are  attacked,  thoagh  it  may  often  be  a  good  plan 
to  pnll  the  hanlnis  up  and  cover  the  ridges  with  fresh  soil  and  to 
allow  the  groand  to  become  drier  before  lifting,  for  il  once  the 
haolm  is  attacked  it  generally  spreads  throngb  the  whole  of  the 
crop,  and  no  healUty  growth  can  take  place  afterwards.    I  bave 


DO  doabt,  too,  from  mj  own  experience  that  careful  Rtaring  and 
selection  of  sets,  proper  preparation  ot  the  soil,  all  roannre  being 
forked  in,  and  the  ground  made  ready  the  previons  aatomn  or  in 
early  spring,  and  sofflcient  space  being  given  between  both  the 
TOWS  and  tbe  sets  for  proper  air  and  sun,  will  help  to  ward  off  the 
attack  of  the  Potato  fnngns,  unless  the  weather  be  very  favourable 
to  its  growth  at  the  latter  end  of  Jul;  or  the  beginning  of  AognBt, 
when  too  often  in  such  seasons  as  that  1879  all  preTious  care  and 
attention  bas  proved  unarailing.  There  is  an  adage,  "A  man 
convinced  against  bis  will  remains  of  the  same  opinion  still ;"  and 
1  am  aftaid  I  most  still  say  after  all  that  has  been  advanced,  that 
I  sUll  think  the  fungus  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  result  only  of  a 


pTevionsly  diseased  condition,  bnt  that  the  growth  o(  the  Perono- 
spora  infeslAOS  is  the  actual  means  whereby  the  Potatoes  are 
injured  and  become  by  degrees  unfit  for  use. — 0.  P.  F. 

iWe  think  the  mbject  baa  been  sufficiently  discuaed  at  preiesl. 


THE  LATE  MB.  ARTHUR  VEITCH. 
Sntcs  we  announced  tbe  sudden  death  ol  this  );entlenuui, 
which  occnrred  on  September  26th  last,  we  have  receired  so  many 
letters  alluding  to  the  sad  occurrence,  and  so  many  eipresnons  ol 
respect  for  hia  memory,  that  we  are  sore  his  portrait  will  be 
welcomed  not  only  by  the  great  number  who  had  the  pleainro  of 


his  acqnaintancet  bnt  by  ttonsands  of  othen  with  whom  bis  name 
and  good  works  bare  become  familiar.  We  quote  from  one  of 
the  letters  referred  (o  because  It  was  the  last  we  have  reoeired, 
and  as  a  spontaneooi  expression  of  teeling  of  an  old  correspon- 
dent, who  was  quite  unaware  of  the  preparation  of  the  pOTtiait. 
After  referring  to  the  loses  of  the  year  and  paying  a  warm 
tribute  ot  esteem  to  the  late  Ui.  Badclyfle,  Mr.  A.  B.  Stewart, 
and  others,  "D.,  Deal,"  wrote  as  follows:— "Pew  deaths  have 
occasioned  a  wider  feeling  of  regret  than  tliat  of  yooog  Arthur 
Teitcb— a  proof  of  how  tme  Cbnsttan  life  does  commend  itself 
even  to  those  who  cannot  nndentand  it.  Modest  and  retiring, 
yet  how  highly  he  was  esteemed  t  and  deTOdng  as  he  did  so 
mnch  time  and  thought  to  the  nflereri  aronncl  blm,  it  was  a 
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gndtttying  tkoagh  tad  testimony  to  his  warth  tii&t  thooBtncU  of 
tbe  poor  of  the  district  in  which  he  lired  wmr  him  kid  in  his 
gimre,  Mid  thi^  as  it  wa»  dasorihod  to  me,  it  was  as  a  wmll  of 
teaM ;  a»d  this,  let  it  be  -remembered,  not  so  mnch  a  proof  of 
gratHiide  ior  temporal  aid  as  for  apiritaal  teaching  and  ready 
sympathy  in  serrow."  We  hare  nomiag'to  add  to  those  words, 
Imt  may  remaok  as  evidence  of  the  great  respeet  in  whi(^  Mr. 
Arthvr  Yeitch  was  b^d  bv  those  with  whom  he  associated  in 
dailr  life,  that  the  en^Ujfis  of  tiie  firm' hare  in  ecnrse  of  com- 
pletKm  a  handsome  marble  memorial  for  the  gvare  of  their 
lamented  friend,  with  a  snitable  inscription  indnding  tiie  singu- 
larly appropriate  words — 

«  To  liye  in  hearts  we  leavo  behind,  is  not  to  die." 


PORTRAITS  OF  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTS. 

Arctotis  aspera,  tab.  ARB0BE8CBNS. — "  Tiie  ^nus  Arctotis  is 
little  known  to  horticaltarists,  althoagh  one  species,  the  present, 
of  the  thirty  described,  has  long  been  known  in  botanic  gardens, 
and  no  less  than  thirteen  are  figured  in  Jacquin's  *^Hortus 
Schoenbrunensis,"  from  specimens  that  flowered  in  the  Imperial 
Botanic  Garden  of  Vienna  during  the  la^t  century.  Sixteen  (ez- 
clusiye  of  one  referred  to  Yenidium)  are  enumerated  in  the 
"  Hortns  Eeweosis  "  as  being  in  cultivation  in  1813,  and  there  are 
five  others  enumerated  as  species  in  that  work  which  are  now 
regarded  as  yarieties.  The  present  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  genus ;  it  was  cultivated  in  England  before  1710,  and  in 
Holland  much  earlier.— (-B^^.  Maq,,  t.  6528,) 

DiSA  MEOACBRAS. — **  It  is  not  without  great  oeossieration  that 
I  have  been  compelled  to  give  a  new  name  to  the  Uttle-known 
Disa  macrantba  of  the  gardens,  nor  would  I  hare  done  so  were  I 
not  well  assured  that  the  true  D.  macrantha  is  a  yery  different 
plant,  coming  indeed  from  a  very  different  part  of  the  South 
African  continent  from  that  inhabited  by  the  present  species. 
It  is  true  tbat  of  D.  macrantha  yeiy  little  is  certainly  known ; 
it  is  a  species  of  Thunberg*8,  described  in  his  "  Flora  Gapensis  ** 
(page  33)  as  having  the  spur  conical,  shorter  than  the  hood  ;  the 
petals  small,  hidden  under  the  hood,  rounded  at  the  base,  fal- 
cately  recurved  in  the  middle,  angled  posteriorly,  dilated  retuse 
and  crenulate  at  the  end,  the  lip  oblong  acute,  keeled,  sob-erect, 
and  the  anther,  &c.,  as  in  D.  comuta,  than  wiiich  the  flowen 
are  rather  larger.  Now  if  the  figure  of  the  plant  here  given  is 
compared  with  this  description  and  with  tbe  plate  of  D.  comnta 
in  this  work  (t  4091),  it  will  be  seen  that  in  all  those  points  in 
which  D.  macrantba  differs  from  D.  megaceraa  it  agrees  witii 
D.  comuta,  notably  in  the  short  spur,  in  theamall  petak  falcately 
recurved,  dilated  at  the  apex,  and  hidden  under  the  hood  ;  in  tiie 
oblong  lip  and  very  small  broad  anther ;  to  which  mnst  be  added 
that  D.  macrantha  is  a  western  plant  of  the  Gape  district  itself, 
whereas  D.  megaceras  is  an  eastern  eae.** — (i&id,  t,  0529.) 

Erigbbon  multiradiatus. — ''One  of  the  most  beautiful  ol 
the  alpine  Himalayan  Compositse,  bat  yeiy  latiable  and  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  forms  of  neighbonnng  species,  eepedally  of  E.  al- 
pinu9,  to  which  small  states  of  it  a; 
radiatus  is,  however,  in  its  no 
somer  plant,  with  the  heads  usually 
of  a  bright  purple  colour.    In  rich 

high  and  branch  very  considerably,  and  tiie  radical  laaf^os  dis- 
appear early,  giving  the  plant  a  yery  different  appenaaoe  from 
that  of  its  younger  state,  in  which  ihe  habit  is  scapigerons  and 
the  radical  leaves  copioas.  It  is  a  native  of  grassy  wet  pastures 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  Himalayan  range,  from  Kashmir, 
where  it  inhabits  elevations  of  7000  to  9000  feet,  to  Sikkim,  where 
it  ascends  to  12,000  teet:'—(lbid,,  t  6530,) 

WoRMiA  BuBBiDGBi. — ^<  The  genus  Wormia,  a  near  ally  of  the 
familiar  Hibbertias  of  our  greenhouses,  ccmsists  of  about  ten  species 
of  shrubs  or  trees  with  usually  very  handsome  flowers  and  foliage, 
which  extend  from  tropical  Australia  through  the  Malay  Islands 
and  Southern  India  to  the  Seychelles.  Though  known  in  Indiim 
botanic  gardens,  the  present  is  the  only  one  that  to  our  knowledge 
has  ever  flowered  in  Europe.  It  is  olosely  allied  to  W.  snbsesntis 
of  Miquel.  W.  Burbidgei  is  a  native  of  northern  Borneo,  <where 
it  was  discovered  by  the  intelligent  and  successfol  collector  whose 
name  it  bears  when  exploring  the  Bomean  forests  for  Messrs. 
Veitch,"--(iWi.,  t.eSSl.) 

Disa  poltoomoideb.— <<A  Tery  different-looking  plant  from 
the  Disa  megaceras,  though  agreeing  in  all  generic  characters 
most  closely,  and  when  more  folly  developed  a  very  striking 

{>lant,  the  spike  of  orange  flowers  sometimes  attaining  a  foot  in 
ength.  D.  polygonoides  inhabits  marsW  valleys,  and  has  a  very 
wide  range,  from  Orahamstown  eastward  to  Natal ;  and  from  the 
number  of  ct^eetors  who  have  sent  it,  it  would  i^pear  to  be  a 
yery  common  Orchid.    The  'tubcn  of  tiw specimen  figored  were 


fviy  olosdy.    K.  JunUi- 
fltatoA  nmhlaiigiraad  hand- 
in  disBieter,  and 
soil  ^d  pknftsjsow  2feet 


presented  to  Kew  by  W.  B.  Lyle,  Eso.,  of  EiiUey  T4ie  ^Bi^te, 
Katal,  and  flowered  in  Seftemher  of  tae  pment  yenr  hitfae  tem- 
peiate  Oid&td  hooie."— (i^M^.,  t.  QSS2.) 


8CUTELLABIA  HOOODiaAKA. 

This  is  %  verr  useful  phmt  forthe  store,  and  it  sneoeeds  in 
an  intermediate  nouse.  It  is  easy  of  enltivation,  and  whoi  well 
grown  makes  a  fine  display.  It  is  suitaUe  for  room  or  table 
decoration,  but  when  grown  for  this  purpose  fonr  or  five  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  together.  The  reason  several  are  recommend^l 
to  be  grown  together  is  because  it  is  rather  ^Bfllcult  to  produce 
good  bushy  plants  retaining  their  lower  leaves  suitable  for  these 
purposes.  To  grow  this  plant  well,  no  stopping  or  pinching 
should  be  attempted  after  the  cuttings  are  inserted ;  they  should 
be  grown  on  until  they  produce  their  terminal  racemes  of  bright 
orange  scarlet  flowers,  the  throat  being  of  a  deep  yellow.  Under 
the  pinching  and  stopping  system  I  have  hitherto  failed  to  grow 
this  plant  well  to  be  of  much  service  for  winter  decoration.  If 
propagated  in  spring,  and  the  plants  are  pinched  from  time  to 
time  to  form  bushy  specimens,  it  is  seldom  they  produce  good 
flowers.  Guttings  should  constantly  be  rooted  and  grown  on 
strongly  until  they  produce  heads  of  flowers ;  by  this  means  they 
can  l^  had  in  succession  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It 
is  a  fiee-flowering  plant  and  adapted  for  blooming  at  any  time. 
The  time  of  propagation  for  autumn  and  winter  entirely  depends 
upon  conditions  and  facilities  for  growing  the  plants.  The  system 
most  practicable  is  to  propagate  a  few  every  month,  and  the  plants 
should  never  be  stopped,  out  allowed  to  bloom.  It  is  difficult  to 
produce  a  good  specimen,  as  its  lower  leaves  are  very  apt  to  fall. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens,  when  stopping  is  resortea  to,  that 
strong  shoots  spring  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  6  or  9  inches  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  shoot  scarody  having  a  leaf;  but  suc^ 
shoots  if  allowed  to  go  unstopped  produce  excellent  flowers. 

Guttings  root  readily  in  heat  in  sandy  loam  without  a  bell- 
glass  or  propagating  frame  if  shaded  from  strong  sun  until  rooted. 
Leaf  soil  added  to  good  loam  in  equal  parts,  and  plenty  of  coarse 
sand,  will  form  a  suitable  compost,  in  which  the  young  plants  will 
do  well.  Liberal  applications  of  water  should  be  given  while 
growing,  with  occasional  supplies  of  liquid  manure  when  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots.  This  plant  is  very  subject  to  mealy  bug  and  a 
small  blank  fly,  and  if  not  well  syringed  red  spider  will  establish 
itadf  oa  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.— Wm.  Babdnet. 


A  NEW  MODE  OF  HEATING  BUILDINGS. 


J.  Wbbbs  &  Go.,  the  eminent  firm  of  hot-water 
enginstrs,  have  devised  a  mode  of  warming  churches,  schools, 
niMMionn,  puUic  buildiags,  and  private  dwellings,  which  appears 
to  fisasiiju  featmss  of  ooBsiderable  value.  It  is  compact  and  ad- 
miaahle  in  snin^iiaMnt,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
fi^nres,  which  Masna.  -Weeks  enable  us  to  submit,  and  it  provides 
fiar  the  ndimswop  of  laaim  instead  of  cold  air  into  buildings  ,* 
HmoB  fmh  air  is  baag  eanstantly  admitted  in  the  most  agreeable 
— nngr  n  matter  ol  great  importance.  The  system  cannot  be 
00  w^  described  and  explained  as  by  an  extract  from  the  circular 
that  ia  issued  by  tite-wnnfacturers  of  the  apparatus. 

"The  boiler  is  tubular,  the  apparatus  economicfd  in  its  cost 
and  in  its  consomption  of  fuel ;  it  is  powerful,  rapid  in  its  action, 
and  requires  very  little  attention.  The  connections  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  any  number  of  rooms  from  two  or  three  op  to  fifty 
or  more  can  be  warmed,  and  the  whole  or  any  number  worked 
together  or  separately  as  required. 

"  Fig.  1  shows  a  section  through  the  outer  wall  of  a  church,  at 
a  window.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  wall  below  the  window  nil  is 
built  hollow,  and  that  the  recess  thus  formed  is  filled  with  hot- 
water  pipes.  The  opening  at  the  top  may  or  may  not  be  covered 
by  an  iron  grating  c.  A  is  an  opening  into  the  church  and  closed 
at  pleasure  by  a  wooden  flap,  b  is  an  iron  ventilator  just  above 
the  level  of  opening  A,  also  closed  at  pleasure  by  a  flap.  This 
arrangement  serves  as  a  warming  apparatos  and  ^teotflatfaig 
apparatus  combined-^hns :  In  the  summer,  whee  the  -warming 
apparatus  is  not  in  use,  the  flap  A  is  dosed  and  the  ventihilor  b 
remainsopea.  The  resnlt  is  that  cool  frsih  Air  eMbsv  «t  b,  panes 
up  the  cavity  through  the  grating  c  into  the  church  abave  the 
heads  of  the  congregation.  In  addition  to  this,  the  current  of  air 
would  natusally  follow  the  direction,  actgured  in  .passing  through 
the  cavity  for  some  height  in  the  church,  as  shown  by  the  arrows, 
and  then  disperse  into  an  immense  nnmber  of  small  onneBts  and 
deseeod  impereeptlbly,  tbns  avoiding  tiM  dMoghts  eo  commen 
and  distressing  in  bnildings  devoted  to  poblio  wonhip. 

**  In  tiie  winter  when  Xht  wanning  appamtii9i»iB  nse,  tbe  fiap 
A  being  still  closed  sad  the^ventUslar  Bo|Hn^tke  iaanltiwwikl  be 


, jt  Uuit  tie  freA  tix  wonid  b«  thoningUj  wumed  The  ume  deKription  appiUa  to  tlisaatofig.l,  except  Ui«t iiutead 

In-  contact'wra  liie  bot-water  pipes  before  entering  tho  chnrch  ;  of  the  wall  being  built  with  «  csTity,  tbo  nindow  recesa  is  ouried 

tbm  entiielf  obv luting  the  necenilr  which  exists  nnder  moEt  down  to  the  floor,  md  tba  pipes  ere  covered  bj  a,  wooden  ewe, 

{dasi  of  mmiB^  tar  admittlBK  oold  aif  into  the  boildiiig  for  the  which  oaa  be  made  mrfeetlr  plaia  or  bigbiy  enriched  aa  Ha 

sakeof  veotilatl^    la  vwy  serers  werther,  or  while  the  beat  is  aitnatton  and  mmmndiagB  laay  render  appropriate. 
behiK  got np  beldie the  arriral  of  the  conBTsgation, the  venUlator  "Among  lbs sdvantagei of  this  system  may  be  mentioDed  &« 

tbeai 

■to  the  cbnrc 
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their  cost  The  pipes  are  placed  in  immediate  contact  witt  the 
greatest  cooling  snrtacee— namely,  the  windows.  It  is  not  naces- 
saiy  to  admit  any  oold  air  into  the  building,  ae  tbe  freah  e«ter  air 
can  be  thoroughly  waimed  befaie  being  admitted." 

Other  advautagea  ol  this  system  are  enumerated  in  the  cii* 
cular,  but  for  detailed  particulars  it  is  better  to  write  to  Mesan. 
Weeks  at  their  Worica,  King's  Koad,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


w  OA&nsfi. 

Fcreinf  D^iar*ttml.~<kmMam»  plaoiag  Iraah  raoH  ol  BeakaU  and 
Bhnbaib  in  the  ICvlneam  boaaa  aa  may  be  iMoesaary  t»  maintain 

■f,.   ,, .,  1 .,...„ ^„,.T,,  „.  jaa„m-»«nY,«*  with  ™-*       thaaneossBW,  alaapIa»t,A^an«a»,a«wlyingBd»aadng  otepa  with 

U»Aw*bo«wiB»«Ioroogfc^MiileflfcieBtrj"w«rme<lwitligreM;       ,,^,1^  ij^;^  „.^„,    A^iaM  ooBtaniog  Aspamgn*  wiU  newl  night 

'^'is/a  shPW»»ewoao«  thiM^  thai»U*fc  a  sehMl,  institn-      waring  ow  tha  lighl^  «tA  UniagaiwUed  to  the  «*-  of  tUbed 
tion,or.aiij;itoPMlMlii^ldiBgrt'»'ri«iaft.oaaiiyfleororl*wiiTic.      awl  tane  to  matatai*  the  b ' —      *■'-"  ■■'  tmi^-.™™ 
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wheneyer  the  weather  is  fayonrable,  with  a  view  to  improye  the 
flayour.  Maintaiii  the  supplj  of  Hostard  and  Cress  by  sowing 
at  interyals.  Introduce  roots  of  Hint  in  boxes  or  pots  to  a  house 
where  there  is  gentle  heat,  assigning  them  a  light  position.  Potatoes 
that  haye  been  placed  in  heat  to  accelerate]  their^sprouting  should, 
before  they  haye  made  too  much  growth,  be  transferred  to  pits  or 
frames,  beds  of  leayes  and  dung  being  prepared  for  them  covered 
with  4  to  6  inches  depth  of  light  rich  soil,  and  when  this  is 
warmed  through — the  temperature  not  exceeding  75^ — ^insert  the  sets 
about  4  inches  deep  and  15  inches  apart.  Earlier  crops  growing 
freely  should  be  earthed  up  as  needed.  Probably  the  best  yery  early 
crops  are  secured  by  placing  three  sets  in  11  or  12-inch  pots  in  Peach 
houses,  and  where  seyeral  houses  are  started  at  interyals  a  succession 
of  new  Potatoes  can  be  maintained  for  a  considerable  time.  Peach 
houses  in  which  forcing  is  being  carried  on  are  suitable  for  starting 
sets  in,  placing  them  rather  thinly  on  a  layer  of  leaf  soil  and  coyering 
lightly  with  that  substance.  Those  preyiously  placed  in  pots  will 
now  be  gprowing  yigorously,  and  should  be  earthed  up  by  filling  the 
pots  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  rich  light  soil.  Potatoes 
require  plenty  of  light  and  air,  hence  those  in  pits  or  frames  will 
need  careful  attention  as  to  yentUation,  and  must  be  well  protected 
in  case  of  frost.  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  should  ^  sown  in  pots  at 
least  once  a  fortnight,  and  earth  up  the  plants  advanced  in  growth, 
keeping  th  em  near  to  the  glass,  and  when  in  flower  supply  weak 
liquid  manure,  maintaining  a  temperature  of  60^  to  66^.  Bow  Celery 
seed  in  pans  for  the  first  early  crop,  also  Tomatoes,  which  should 
haye  a  light  position  in  a  temperature  not  less  than  60^.  Prepare 
beds  for  Early  Horn  Carrots,  Badishes,  and  Cauliflowers  and  Cos 
Lettuce,  sowing  the  seeds  as  soon  as  the  beds  are  ready.  Endive, 
Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  and  Parsley  in  pits  and  frames  should  have  as 
much  air  and  light  as  possible  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day, 
taking  care  to  have  sufficient  covering  to  exclude  frost  in  severe 
weather.  These  remarks  apply  to  plants  now  required  for  use. 
Cauliflowers  under  handlights  or  in  frames  for  early  summer  should 
have  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  also  Lettuces  in  frames  for  early 
spring,  as  the  hardier  they  are  kept  the  more  safely  they  will  pass 
the  winter. 

FBdIT  HOnSBS. 

Yines  to  afford  ripe  Grapes  early  in  June  must  be  started  at  once. 
The  outside  borders  should  have  some  protection,  shutters  or  glazed 
lights  are  suitable.  Supply  water  liberally  to  the  inside  borders  for 
weak  Yines  ;  weak  liquid  manure  at  a  temperature  of  90^  will  prove 
beneflciaL  Economise  fuel  by  having  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials 
inside  the  house.  Syringing  will  be  required  two  or  three  times 
on  fine  days,  and  the  maximum  temperature  must  not  exceed  66^, 
keeping  it  at  50^  to  55^  artificially.  Maintain  a  mean  temperature 
of  46^  with  a  dry  atmosphere.  Where  late  Grapes  are  hanging  on 
the  Yines  examine  the  bunches  frequently  and  remove  all  decayed 
berries ;  ventilate  freely  on  fine  mornings  with  a  little  fire  heat,  and 
keep  the  house  closed  when  the  weather  is  damp.  Yines  from  which 
the  Grapes  have  been  cut  should  be  pruned.  We  advise  cutting  back 
to  a  plamp  bud  as  near  to  the  stem  as  possible — indeed  a  modification 
of  the  close  spur  and  the  rod  system,  which  admits  of  old  enfeebled 
growths  being  removed  and  training  young  wood  in  their  places. 
Cutting  to  the  best  bud  Mrill  induce  in  course  of  time  very  long  spurs, 
but  then  it  is  easy  to  encourage  new  growths.  All  loose  bark  should 
be  removed,  washing  the  rods  with  soap  and  wat«r,  and  afterwards 
dress  them  with  an  insecticide.  The  border  should  have  the  loose 
surface  soil  removed,  and  receive  a  top-dressing  of  turfy  loam  2  or 
8  inches  thick  in  which  about  20  per  cent,  of  crushed  bones  and  wood 
ashes  have  l^een  incorporated.  The  houses  should  be  freely  venti* 
lated  and  kept  cool. 

Peaehet  and  JVectarinetw^When  the  blossoms  of  the  trees  started 
early  in  the  month  show  the  anthers,  syringing  them  must  be  discon- 
tinued, but  the  borders  should  be  damped  in  the  morning  and  on  bright 
afternoons,  maintaining  a  night  temperature  of  60^  In  mild  weather, 
and  5?  less  when  severe,  66^  by  day  artificial  heat,  or  60^  if  the 
weather  be  dull  and  cold,  advancing  to  66^  from  sun  heat,  not  allow- 
ing the  lattor  to  be  exceeded  without  full  ventilation.  Commence 
reducing  the  ventilation  from  66^,  but  have  the  ventilators  slightly 
open  ooostaatly  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house.    Tom  on  the  heat 


early  in  the  day  so  as  to  allow  of  air  being  admitted,  which  is  essential 
to  the  vigour  of  the  fiowers.  Where  the  flowers  are  too  crowded 
draw  the  hand  down  the  back  or  under  side  of  the  trellis,  which 
will  remove  some.  Maintain  a  moist  condition  at  the  roots,  and  to 
weakly  old  trees  afford  liquid  manure  in  a  tepid  state.  When  the 
pollen  is  in  a  matured  condition  apply  it  carefully  to  the  stigmas 
with  a  camePs-hair  brush,  choosing  the  early  part  of  sunny  days 
for  the  operation.  The  trees  to  be  started  early  in  the  new  year 
should  now  be  ready.  If  such  is  the  case  the  house  may  be  closed, 
ventilating  freely  above  dO**,  and  employing  fire  heat  only  to  prevent 
the  temperature  falling  below  freezing  point.  The  border  must  be 
thoroughly  moist ;  and  if,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  the  soil  has 
shrunk  from  the  walls,  ram  it  well  down  before  supplying  water,  or 
it  will  pass  off  without  percolating  through  the  soiL  The  trees 
may  be  damped  on  fine  days  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon.  A 
coyering  of  leaves  or  fern  should  be  placed  on  the  outside  border,  with 
a  tarpaulin  or  shutters  over  at  a  sharp  pitch  to  throw  off  rain  and 
snow. 

Continue  pruning  and  cleansing  the  trees  in  the  succession 
houses,  not  laying  in  the  wood  thickly;  as  to  secure  fine  fruit  of  good 
colour  and  flavour  it  is  necessary  that  the  wood  be  stout,  and  the 
foliage  have  foil  exposure  to  light  and  air  for  the  full  development 
and  maturation  of  the  buds  as  well  as  perfecting  the  current  year's 
crop.  Most  of  the  evils  in  Peach-growing  arise  from  overcrowding 
the  young  growths  and  filling  the  houses  with  plants  that  necessitate 
the  mamtenance  of  too  high  a  temperature  for  the  Peach  trees.  This 
causes  the  buds  to  swell,  and  they  are  often  checked  by  removing 
the  plants  and  opening  the  house.  All  fruit  trees  require  a  long  and 
complete  period  of  rest  to  insure  their  continued  health  and  fertility, 
and  neglect  in  those,  respects  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  defect  in 
the  crop?. 

FOBCIKO  H0V8BS. 

If  the  earliest  Boses  in  pots  be  now  placed  in  heat  without  prun- 
ing they  will  afford  fiowers  earlier  than  those  pruned,  which  may  be 
introduced  to  heat  to  afford  a  succession.  Tea  varieties  are  un- 
surpassed. Niphetos  is  the  best,  fiowering  continuously,  its  fine  white- 
pointed  Magnolia-like  fiowers  being  always  acceptable.  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  bright  crimson,  is  free  and  invaluable  for  early  forcing ; 
Madame  Claveret,  apricot-tinged  salmon;  Isabella  Bpmnt,  sulphur 
yellow  ;  Madame  Falcot,  pale  yellow ;  Souvenir  d'Blise,  white ;  Marie 
Sisley,  white ;  Mrs.  Opie,  rosy  carmine ;  Monsieur  Furtado,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Amand,  canary  yellow ;  Perfection  de  Montplaisir,  yellow  ; 
and  Madame  Alexander  Bemaix,  peach,  are  a  dozen  fine  varieties. 
With  a  few  of  the  freest-fiowering  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  such  as 
Baronne  de  Bothschild,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Paulin  Talabot,  Boule  de  Neige,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  S^nateur  Yaisse, 
Thomas  Mills,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Francois  Courtin,  Comte  Baim- 
baud,  and  Baronne  de  Maynard,  a  succession  of  flowers  will  be 
obtained,  and  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  ordinary  Indoor  flowering 
plants. 

Begularly  bring  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  Jonquils,  Tulips,  and 
other  bulbs  into  the  house,  placing  them  on  shelves  near  the  glass. 
At  intervals  bring  in  Bhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  Prunuses, 
Spiraeas,  Dielytras,  and  Lilacs,  syringing  them  occasionally  ,*  but  do 
not  maintain  a  very  close  humid  atmosphere,  as  it  will  render  the 
flowers  less  durable  when  cut  or  removed  to  the  drier  atmosphere  of 
the  conservatory.  Lily  of  the  Yalley  can  scarcely  be  had  in  too  large 
quantities  either  for  conservatory  or  room  deooraUon,  or  for  cutting. 
Single  crowns  potted  in  cocoa-nut  flbre  refuse,  or  In  pots  or  "boxes, 
should  be  brought  into  heat  regularly  according  to  the  demand, 
plunging  them  in  bottom  heat,  and  invert  pots,  pans,  or  boxes,  over 
them  to  draw  up  the  flower  stems  to  a  length  of  4  to  6  inches,  when 
they  may  be  gradually  inured  to  light.  The  bottom  heat  must  be 
about  8(fi.  Tuberoses  should  be  potted  in  turfy  loam  with  a  sixth 
of  well-decayed  manure.  Bemove  all  the  offsets,  placing  the  roots 
beneath  the  soil,  and  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rims  in  a  bottom  heat  of 
8ff*  to  86",  giving  no  water  until  growth  commences.  Supply  it 
moderately  at  flrst,  increasing  it  as  the  growth  progresses,  being 
careful  to  have  it  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  roots.  When  in 
free  growth  afford  weak  liquid  manure  freely.  A  light  aixy  position 
is  neoeeaaiy  to  insize  sturdy  growth,  and  the  tampeimiiuo  shoold 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 


beWOTftii 


JCTOCOfiRESPONDENTS.) 


n  of  It  lut  vprioff  iiffordlDg 


LD  M  VTltUn  In 
nuns  u  lu  N*  iHMtiwI. 

CotUcO''*  K«la  (OJfsfir),— Both  the  hovli 
caUcnt  wbep  cookad,  qnit*  tqnal  U  not  inpnilor  b 
Slla  i>  ODS  ot  the  budlut  ud  meat  prodncUn ' 
tor  wlntO'  ud  >|aiDE  tub.    Ve  otacmd  »iDe  n 

nlulile  pcDduee  in  t  guden  In  tha  north,  wlm  _  . . . 

crop*.  Inoludlni  BnuKla  Sproatj,  wen  dettroyed  by  tbe  Bereretnat. 

Flplnt  Beqnlrad  fM  HwtUnB  (O,  S).— Hid  yon  itaUd  the  tin  of  yoar 
boDM,  tbe  eiterit  of  glui  «ip«nn^  vpvct,  and  the  hut  yon  reqnJn,  we  could 

han  uumiBd  your  qoeitlon  more  preoiaely.    Uoder  the  -■ '■ 

niUMt  do  tiMUr  thu  qciole  the  nply  tbrt  m  BUT*  I 

«i  thli«ibject.'-~-Aga>dlormiilkfoTr-' '--  ' 

hot  a  )tnietius  to  ur  glTeo  i 


r  ADdlng  the  lenAh  oF  a  i-[nch  piping  ti 
ton  li  to  '  noluplj  Uw  (lu)  or  eipo«d 

ad  diTtdg  the  ptvdoot  bi'  DfttMi  Uioai  the  intended 
it  of  tlia«ataT{18U°)Biidtbaalri>f  theboiue.'" 


•a  nqnlra  lall,  mtdloD 


queetioD.     Without  d 


Vtnvi  In  Fota  iFnrt  ^flO<~Wbether  tbe  TIdm  vfU  pt«da«a  latljttctorT 
crop  of  Qr^icfl  next  yeei  depmdi  entjrtlj'  on  tbe  condition  of  the  wood  now. 
"■^  .--.-  —  --•  -natfl^  tbej  may  be  expected  toalfoid  ifBiTcavpf  but  not 
or  the  put  HHOn.    Yoa  had  better  not  deeliej  the  roota  to 

jut,  on  tbe  conti»rj,  mnlcb  than  with  maooro.  and  feed 

tbem  tlbenUy  witb  liquid  niaiiDn  when  the  Vina  an  In  f  nil  growlh  aBd  UK 


quite  equd  to 


\o  Injury  It  dw  troet  ia  IntauM  j 

Qsrdan  W«U>  C^BdOr).— It  n>ii  nod  tU.  Ib  pottig*  itanna  to  tbe 
~    "On  no.  Wi  of  t&e  Joomal  tod  will  and  fuller 
in  the  lubject  in  queetlon  Ibia  *•  can  povlbl)' 
I  eoniagi  are  neetul  addition^  but  good  crope 
re  protected  with  bete  or  other  corerlnga 


of  Irult  tn  pTOdncad  irha 


.. tbepraotloe 

Ot  aaolba  cnlllTaUr.  W*  emptied  tbe  bone  ot  eren  parttele  of  Kill,  bomt 
nlphnr  la  It,  waihad  onn  niitlni  of  btlahinni  «n&  hot  Umemih,  painted 
the  woodwurk,  aad  OMd  eotl  nt  giowlDa  tbe  pbute  leie  iloh  and  la  laa  quajUtf 
than  beCor*.  DreHlns  the  aflSetad  parte  with  diBKoal  doM  m  ban  tOBUd  of 
benett ;  and  ICr.  CooUnc  oE  Derby,  who  DKd  to  grow  Cnonmban  aitanilTelr 
toTHed.inlOnned  na  that  be  had  quite  oheslied  thbtotmof  iliteii  t?  dnttlBr 
tbe  ptsDte  aod  aleo  tbe  bed  bequently  and  tnalrwltta  Amfea' nuuure.  TU* 
fertuieer,  being  a  drj  powderj  ntataBce,  woold,  wa  pneome,  ban  tbe  nme 
■flbot  oD  Ux.  CooUdc^  plante  la  emabed  obarooal  had  on  onr^  and  jroo  mtebt 
welltf?  thenuNd/;  Itootild  not  poailblT  do  harm,  and  alght  do  frood.  Yoa 
might  aleo  tey  the  plan  of  growlog  the  plante  in  larfe  pate,  but  tbe  roota  per- 
mitted to  paet  OTer  and  thnmRh  them  Into  tbit  rough  aoiL  ai  practieed  to 
Bocoaaarullj  In  Mr.  Coleman  at  Baitnor  Caatle,  u  rtternd  to  on  page  tU  in  our 
teme  o<  MoTcmber  lit,  l«7r. 


■e  identy  of  drainage.    Attend  well  to  watatlw.  and  tamlgate  with 
to  tein  dowi  apbldw-^Tor^ktseer— ' "  ' -- 

_  for  the  olear  watCT^'  Bf  oi 
no  ma^  grow  plaoU  for  aidUUIIon  with 
rrom  the  wor^  for  no  ]dant  with  which  we  I 


.'i  Criterion.   The  beat  jrellow-fndted 


Conqueror  or  the  eerller  but  ama 

TarteQ' la  Cartar^  Onen  Gaga.    1  ..  , 

qneatloa,  u  ererjlblng  dqiende  on  yoni  aUU  ea  ■  cnltlrator  and  tbe  li 
your  neighbourhood.  If  jou  bare  nenr  forced  KldDej  Henna  four  fir 
~"' "-'-'  -M  piOTe  BO  pTOfltable  aa  job  nUdpala,  and  It  you  hai 


te  yonr  letter  eo  bairledl;  tb 


'  OntR&w  ParMktA  aenlekta  (£,  Tort).—  Take  oft  the  head  of  t 
Peiealite  at  the  reqolred  height  end  make  a  atantlng  cot  upwanla.  and  about 
inch  long,  at  thetopot  tbe  stock  and  on  ODBilde.  You  wU]  cat  oit  a  ateni 
branch  Irom  the  Bpiphyllum  to  be  grafted  upon  tba  Peieakla.  and  pare  one  bI 
at  the  lowfii  end  to  a  BlaoUng  dtnctloa  downwaida.  makiug  It  quite  thin  at  i 
bottom,  and  bo  Chat  tbe  cut  part  aball  Bt  that  of  the  etock  exactly.  Abe 
halt  way  down  the  ■ii^*'w  cut  te  tba  atock  make  a  cut  downwmrda,  aud  abo 
halt  an  Inch  long,  and  make  a  >—,— ■■nnjii.j  one  upwaida  In  tbe  graft,  whi 
~        ~  ~    ~  D;  that  of  the  graft  Bbonld  be  loti 


Inccd  Inb 


be  etoek,  and  ponied  downwarda,  eo 


>■  Holr  Ghort  "  Iiwact  iNaifiitti^Tbii  nnall,  while,  mldge-Uka  lonet 
to  which  yOD  Tefer  onder  tbe  abore  nam*  la  tavbablir  Alejndca  Taporailomm. 
Tbe  intecM  attack  certain  f  ana  at  Kew,  and  wben  the  pteal*  an  mored  '  dart 
09,"  aa  Ur.  Smith  In  blB  book  on  Peiw  dBacrfbeB,"  Uka  a  Oookid  white  Plgeona." 
Tbia  Iniect  uaed  to  be  neralent  In  the  Cambrldce  Bolanlo  OaMleDB.  wben  It 
attacked  the  ander  >ld«  ot  tbe  laaTea  ot  Tobacco  plante  that  new  Id  the 
houBB  ;  it  alio  ettackB  Tomatoea  end  often  Inioiea  thcan.  Tbe  Fern  Neirtin^ 
dinm  moile  ia  rery  liable  to  be  lutealed  with  It,  ai  alao  b  the  amall  erergnea 

n  plant  Oldentandla  Depplana.    The  InaecU  can  be  deetroyed  by  fnqnent 


-toomctly.    ThegnftBiivbetMttaMdatboandtotbaitockwtUi 

a  itrip  cl  beet  mattteg,  etill  hcnlng  It  in  ite  place  and  tying  tolcffably  tight, 
bat  not  very  mnch  eo.  The  joiictlon  mB]rtb«D  be  coraed  wflb  moiB,  btnding  it 
on  vltb  mattiog.  It  k  not  neceeearj  te  oorer  with  clay.  The  ulant  may  be 
placed  in  a  boose  wben  then  I*  a  gentle  beat,  aod  graft  and  etock  aHke 
aprinkbid  with  water  twice  a  day  bymeauof  aflne-roied  fringe.  When  the 
graft  beglna  to  grow  the  mattlai  ehould  b*  looeened.  The  beet  time  to  gntt  ia 
In  aprlng,  or  a  little  tiefon  the  ^pbyllnm  beglna  to  grow. 


POULTRY,   PIOEOH,  AND    BEE    CHROHIDLE. 


LESSONS  TAUGHT  BY  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  FAT 
STOCK. 
Thk  ezblblUoni  of  fitt  atock  prertons  to  Chriitmag  at  Islington, 
Binglej  EBll,Biid  the  nriooa  luge  towuB  Bud  districts  througboat 
Hie  kingdom,  ckirnot  bdl  to  be  instnictiTe  to  Inquiring  mea  ot 
biwne**  habiti.  Tbe  ezhibitioiu  ore  pstrooiaad  not  onlj  by  the 
wealth;  •gricnltariita,  bat  also  hj  roTalty  and  Uie  nobilitj  and 
gentry  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  as  thii  is  the  case  tbe  home  fanner 
ma;  feel  aumred  Uiat  all  the  ability  and  experience  wbteli  wealth 
can  command  has  been  applied  to  the  breeding,  rearinK,  and  feed- 
ing of  tbe  beat  animals.  TberefOTe  the  (^portanit;  for  men  to 
learn  in  this  bnnch  of  tbe  agricaltaral  profession  Is  of  the  highest 
Talae,  especiall;  wben  we  consider  that  the  making  of  fat  stock  is 
the  chief  aim  of  the  most  important  part  of  agricaltnre,  Tbe 
maintenance  of  tbe  pastnrea,  the  enltiration  of  the  land,  the 
choice  of  seeds,  both  of  roots,  grasses,  and  green  crops,  »a  well  as 
of  a  large  portion  of  onr  pnlae  and  grain  crops,  are  performed  with 
tbe  view  ot  proTiding  for  the  lire  stock  and  preparing  the  land 
for  the  prodacUon  of  Wheat  and  other  crops.  It  is  thetefore 
extremel;  desirable  that  the  feeding  ot  stock  ahonld  be  made 
profitable  as  a  farming  traniaction,  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  the  home  farmer  should  certain!;  be  allowed  b;  bis  employer 
to  Tisit  these  ezhlUtionn  Ee  mart  lemMsber  that  be  Is  dif- 
terentl;  Bitnated  from  an  ordinary  farmer  or  occnping  tenant,  who 
has  chiefly  to  look  to  profit  alone ;  the  home  farmer  has,  bowever, 
to  provide  and  feed  stock  which  must  be  made  profitable,  bnt  at 
the  same  time  it  miut  be  ornamental  to  some  extent  in  Ute  park 
lands  and  pastnrea.  These  matten  mnst  also  be  arranged  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  tMtes  of  the  employer,  who  may  prefer 
particDiar  breeds ;  and  this  mnat  therefore  infinence  tbe  choice 
of  atook,  bearing  in  mind  that  dnring  the  year  a  considerable 
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ao^isso. 


pT(^K>rtioa  of  the  itook  fattened  .will  be  nqsired  to  aopply  the 
reqairementi  of  the  estaUiabmeot. 

We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  on  visiting  a  well-condncted 
cattle  show  a  lesson  may  be  learnt  in  almost  eyeiy  clase^  We  ask 
the  home  farmer  to  do  as  we  have  done  for  mere  than  fifty  yean 
— not  only  to  take  particnlar  notice  of  the  animals  which  are  dis- 
tiDguished  by  the  award  of  a  prize,  but  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
reason  why  such  an  animal  should  have  obtained  the  prize.  This 
cannot  always  be  done,  except  by  reference  to  some  experienced 
nian,  when  it  will  be  often  explained  wiidiont  mneh  hesitation, 
and  matt  be  remembered  by  the  home  farmer  to  serve  him  in  his 
futnre  transactions.  One  circumstance  serves  to  confuse  the 
mind  of  the  novice — namely,  the  judges  themselves  do  not  always 
agree.  Instanees  of  ^is  oocnrred  in  the  awards  at  Binningluun 
and  the  metropolitan  shows  held  lately,  for  the  same  animals 
exhibited  at  both  exhibitions  were  differently  placed  by  different 
judges.  This  has  always  been  the  case,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  difference  of  the  experience  and  tast^  of 
the  persons  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  judging.  We  will 
endeavour  to  show  the  home  fanner  the  advantages  to  be  obtained 
in  viewmg  a  cattle  show  at  the  present  day  as  compared  with 
former  periods.  We  reuiember  wlu9n  the  Smithfield  Club  Cattle 
Show  was  held  in  the  Baker  Street  Bazaar,  and  we  have  reported 
upon  their  meetings  under  great  difficulties  compared  with  the 
present  facilities.  The  stock,  too,  has  greatly  improved,  for 
instead  of  the  old  animals  of  enormous  .bulk  and  weight  we  have 
now  specimens  with  the  flesh  as  even  as  possible,  so  that  the 
animals  not  only  look  even  to  the  eye,  but  when  dead  are  found 
to  have  the  lean  and  isA  so  well  mingled  as  to  constitute  meat  of 
the  finest  quality. 

There  is  another  great  and  distinguishing  feature  in  our  present 
exhibitions — namely,  early  maturity,  which  is  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance. It  began  first  to  receive  special  attention  about  25 
years  ago,  and  now  cattle  at  two  years  old  compete  as  fat  animals  ; 
also  in  the  sheep  classes  lambs  bom  in  the  year  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  In  the  pig  classes,  too,  early  maturity  is  also  &!- 
couraged.  At  Islington  this  year  the  Devons  steers  under  two 
years  old  averaged  about  74  stones  of  8  lbs.  dead  weight,  the 
Herefords  83  stones,  the  Shorthorns  97  stones,  the  Sussex  also 
97  stones.  In  these  weights  we  have  felt  some  disappointment, 
because  in  referring  to  our  own  list  of  Shorthorns  of  the  same  age 
we  find  that  twenty  years  ago  stock  was  sold  at  nineteen  and 
twenty  months  old  weighing  from  98  to  100  stones  of  8  lbs.  car- 
case weight,  besides  large  amounts  of  internal  fat ;  the  animals 
alluded  to  being  ordinary  Shorthorns  without  pedigree,  but  were 
very  carefully  box-fed,  and  were  never  off  the  straw  during  their 
life  either  in  summer  or  winter.  In  making  up  our  cattle  for 
early  maturity  we  never  resorted  to  lai^  allowances  of  cake, 
hay,  &c^  and  daring  the  second  year  of  their  life  they  reoeived  no 
more  than  4  lbs.  of  cake  and  2  lbs.  of  bean  meal  daily  mixed  with 
cut  roots,  no  hay  being  used,  only  good  sweet  straw  ad  ICbitum, 
Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  young  eattle  are  best  made  out 
at  an  early  age  by  moderate  feeding,  and  always  under  cover,  so  as 
to  insure  health  as  well  as  gradual  increase  of  weight  and  condition. 
If  we  require  a  perfect  fat  animal  it  must  be  fat  as  a  calf,  and 
also  at  any  other  age  to  which  it  may  be  kept,  to  insure  with  the 
greatest  certainty  the  greatest  weight  for  age  of  the  choicest 
qvality.  We  cannot  reoonunend  any  partictdMr  breed  for  fatting, 
because  this  must  have  reference  to  various  circumstances.  It 
must,  however,  be  noted  here  that  the  crossbred  cattle,  say  the 
first  cross,  such  as  the  Shorthorn  and  Aberdeen,  and  others,  have 
been  saeceeefnl  at  various  timee  in  carryinif  off  the  cbsmpion 
prizes  at  the  Smitkfield  Olub  Show,  and  probably  quite  as  often 
as  any  one  of  the  pure  breeds.  To  have  the  pure-bred  animals  is 
essential  to  producing  a  successful  cross.  It  appears  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  pedigree  stock  for  fattening  for  profit,  but 
often  the  reverse,  as  the  butcher  only  reqnties  weight  and 
quality.  From  all  that  we  can  glean  after  many  years'  obaerva* 
tion  we  think  it  will  prove  very  difiBcult  to  maintain  the  present 
pure  breeds  in  their  native  excellence  without  deprivation,  not- 
withstanding they  may  be  reared  within  the  lines  of  pedigree. 

In  referring  to  sheep  at  the  fat  stock  shows  lately  held  we 
oaanet  notice  any  improvement  in  the  various  breeds ;  still,  the 
Hants  Downs  must  not  pass  unnoticed,  tmt  even  these  have 
obtained  more  observation  from  the  fact  of  lambs  being  intro- 
duced into  the  prize  list  at  Islington.  Mr.  Morrison's  lambs  are 
worth  tlie  attention  of  the  home  fanner  upon  the  lines  of  early 
matnrity.  We  noted  that  the  dead  weight  of  these  amesnted  to 
from  28  to  30  lbs.  per  quarter,  or  from  14  to  15  stones  of  8  tbs., 
the  probable  age  being  about  eleven  months,  and  will  be  sold  as 
ripe  mutton.  We  do  not  notice  that  any  Iambs  of  other  breeds  or 
crosses  are  tpiitetso  heavy  as  the  Hants  Down,  yet,  asth^  twai^ly 
fall  latex  la  the  spring,  those  exhibited  yreat  no  dool^t  yoovger 


animals.  These  Hants  Dewm  lambs^stttact  more  aotiee  tbsn  a^ 
other  stock,,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  better  adapted 
for  early  maturity  than  any  other  pure  breed ;  still  we  cannot 
forget  the  crossbred  lambs  exhibited  at  Easter  for  prizes  in  a 
southern  county,  which  have  frequently  reached  a  dead  weight  of 
10^  to  U^  stones  of  8  lbs.  at  the  age  of  fife  and  a  half  to  six 
months  old,  but  raised  from  various  crosses,  such  as  down  and 
Somerset  horned  stock,  also  Devon  and  Cotswold  crosses.  It  is 
fair  to  infer  that  had  these  lambs  been  carried  forward  by  good 
feeding  until  eleven  months  old  they  would  have  quite  equalled 
any^ing  yet  exhibited,  and  probably  surpassed  it,  both  in  weight 
for  age  and  quality  ol  meat.  Swine  will  always  be  luefol  on  the 
home  farm,  and  it  is  of  oonseqnenee  for  the  home -fiusner  again  to 
notice  those  breeds  which  will  yield  the  greatest  weight  for  age 
of  the  best  meat.  Instead  of  adhering,  to  any  particular  breed, 
whether  of  Berkshire,  Sussex,  Essex,  Middlesex,.  Small  White,  or 
Large  Yorkshire  White,  we  should  use  the  first  cross,  such  as  a 
Berkshire  sow  and  a  large  Yorkshire  boar,  and  a  cross  in  the  same 
way  by  the  other  smaller  breeds,  taJcing  care,  however,  always  to 
breed  from  stock  having  plenty  of  long  soft  hair,  this  being  the 
best  indication  of  a  tendency  to  yield  a  good  proportion  of  lean 
meat. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Morse  Labour, — Fallow-ploughing  must  still  be  continued  until  it 
is  completed,  and  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better,  so  that  the  soil 
may  receive  the  usual  benefit  from  frost.  All  strong  flat-lying  land 
should  be  ploughed  a  good  depth,  and  have  deep  cross  iurrows,  to  be 
afterwards  made  with  the  spaoe  somewhat  deeper  than  the  land 
furrows,  in  order  that  heavy  rains  may  escape  readily.  Wh«i  water 
is  allowed  to  lie  about  on  the  fallows  it  hmders  the  work  of  early 
ploughing  and  cultivation  in  the  spring.  Carting  ought  now  to  l>e 
contiQued^  in  order  that  the  farm  horses  may  not  be  idle,  which  is 
sure  to  injure  their  health,  because  when  they  have  been  aooostomed 
to  severe  labour  during  the  summer  and  latter  seedtime,  if  sot  exer^ 
ctsed  their  le^s  often  become  swollen.  Carting  has  reference  to 
various  neoQssitios  on  the  home  farm,  varying  in  different  parts  <rf 
the  country.  On  farms  with  parkland  and  pastures  attached  all  odd 
times  should  be  occupied  by  collecting  and  carting  earth  and  vege- 
table matter,  as  anything  that  will  readily  decay  in  heap  will  not 
onlv  be  foond  useful  for  application  to  grass  kmd,  but  odlleOTng  them 
will  tend  to  keep  the  roads,  dykes,  yards,  and  farm  premises  clean, 
and  save  an  outlay  for  artificial  manures  in  dressing  the  pastures. 
The  depth  of  the  fallow-ploughing  is  a  matter  of  more  imporlanoe 
than  some  persons  admit,  and  farmecs  are  often  advised  to  plough 
deeply  without  refsrenoe  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  It  we  have  to 
contend  with  a  clay  subsoil  not  ri<di  in  potash  it  is  lost  labour  to 
plough  deeply  ;  in  fact,  every  farmer  should  have  an  analysis  of  his 
subsoil  before  he  decides  what  depth  to  plough  the  land.  Again,  in 
someinstaacee,  without  reference  to  analysis,  the  sabsail  is  okiarged 
with  weed  seeds,  or  it  may  require  a  dressing  of  chalk  or  lime.  We 
recommend  that  those  soils  which  have  a  hard  Eubsoil  should  be 
ploughed  the  usual  depth  only,  but  be  followed  in  each  funrow  by 
the  sahsoiling  implement,  so  that  the  orusi  below  should  be  loosened 
without  being  brooght  to  the  top. 

Hand  Labour. —  Some  little  assistance  will  be  required  by  the 
shepherd  and  cattle  man  in  cutting  out  hay  imd  straw,  preparing 
roots  for  the  cutter,  trenohiag  in  the  meadows,  hedging,  azud  baaMBg; 
Boadside  work  also  sbonM  now  be  done,  in  order  that  the  work  of 
spring  may  not  be  displaced,  because  every  period  brings  its  work  on 
the  farm,  and  if  any  labour  peculiar  to  it  be  omitted  it  will  disturb 
the  arrangemeots  and  cause  extra  expense.  The  old  seoorge,  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  is  now  prevalent  in  various  districts,  and  is  daily 
spreading.  It  wiU  be  well  to  avoid  purchasing  fresh  stock  from  the 
markets  at  present,  for  although  the  cattle  may  not  show  symptoms 
of  disease  yet  they  may  be  infected,  and  this  disease  is  of  rach  a 
nature  that  the  men  in  chavge  of  inleoted  stock  will  often  oarryit  in 
their  clothes  from  one  distriet  to  another.  Extreme  cere  is  therefore 
necessary  in  all  transactions  where  cattle  and  sheep  drovers  are 
passing  to  and  from  the  markets.  It  appears  lioai  1km  vetarinary 
reports  that  sheep  and  pigs  are  likewise  infected :  this  makes  tiie 
matter  still  more  comphcated  and  difficult  to  avoid.  Severe  losses 
occur  through  this  disease ;  for  although  with  careful  treatment  very 
few  animals  die,  yet  it  often  ruins  a  whole  dairy  of  oowa  indirectly 
for  years  after  it  has  disappeaaeed.  Eoot^4x>t  laonnsas  is  also  in- 
creasing, especially  wiiere  the  sbesp  are  being  fed  with  roots  upon 
wet  flat-bring  soite  or  on  psstures.  This,  too,  is  a  disease  wfakb 
spreads  by  infection,  and  sheep  fed  in  troughs  more  often  break  down 
with  foot-rot  in  oonseousnoe,  and  they  should  therefore  be  selected 
and  kept  separate  if  only  a  few  are  afEeeted.  If,  however,  the  attack 
is  general  tte  animals-  shoald  be  driven  to  oeop  every  daj,  and  the 
diseased  feet  should  be  dressed  as  fast  as  they  occnr.  This  is  tte 
only  vray -to  keep  it  under.  It  is  no  use  for  the  home  farmer  to  say 
that  the  outbreak,  is  too  extensive  to  be  treated  vrith  snooess,  for 
unless  it  is  met  with  good  remedies  and  determined  and  careful 
dressings  daily,  it  will  very  soon  destroy  the  whole-of  the  profit  on 
the  flock.  Let  us  suppose  vrith  a  fl6ck  of  sevend  hundred  sheep  that 
it  is  necessary  to  emplov  two  men  who  imdeistand  tjie  treatment 
every  day  for  throe  months^  whi^  is  the  cost  of  the  laboor  oempared 
with  the  loss  of  the  shesp  if  the  disease  is  aUeeved  to  ton  its  < 


in  atoM  natter  for  laany  j 


vnehMked  ?    We  hftve  kad  ezpttiflBoe 

bat  we  neTer  hesitated  to  emploj  enffic ^ 

diBeaae  nnder.  Our  remedy  is  as  follows  :— lake  8  ozs.  of  nitre,  8  ozs. 
of  Une  Titriol,  8  oss.  of  coarse  ganpowdsr  rednced  to  a  Terr  fine 
powd^and  well  mixed  with  hog's  lard ;  it  will  then  keep  ready  for 
nse.  TbiM  we  have  f omid  a  satisractory  remedy  for  forty  years  past. 
~  but  the  sheep  most  be  attended -daily,  the  feet  pared  if  necessazy^  ana 
After  the  drrasing  to  stand  on  dry  straw  for  two  hours. 

POULTRY  IN  GARDENS. 

Few  can  deny  that  gardeners  have  generally  regarded  ponltry 
with  antipathy,  bat  this,  I  am  glad  to  8ay,  is  fast  changing,  and 
those  who  have  to  employ  art^cial  heat  are  rapidly  becoming 
aware  that  the  heat  conveyed  into  the  hothouse  and  Orchid  hoose 
may  be  profitably  ntiHsed  in  hatching  chickens  in  the  winter,  and 
rearing  them  in  the  orchard  house.  They  alto  erect  their  ponltry 
houses  close  to  the  chimneys  of  the  boiler  fires ;  thus  the  heat 
given  off  causes  the  fowls  to  lay  at  a  time  of  year  when  eggs  are 
most  valuable,  and  at  the  present  time  I  am  obtaining  eggs  of 
fancy  breeds  from  gardeners  who  supply  the  London  markets 
with  early  Coenmbers  £nd  hothosse  G^rapes. 

It  is  well  known  that  poultry  like  ^enty  of  space  and  new 
groond ;  and  turning  this  to  account,  one  fruit-grower  in  Essex 
thought  he  would  exhibit  at  a  ponltry  show,  and  he  was  surprised 
upon  visiting  the  show  in  the  afternoon  to  see  all  his  birds  marked 
for  prizes,  and  also  to  find  that  they  were  so  much  larger  than  any 
others  exhibited.  This,  he  assured  me,  was  entirely  owing  to  their 
early  development  in  the  spring  months  in  the  vineries.  He  had 
the  earth  forked  up  frequently  under  the  Vines,  and  he  did  not 
find  any  ill  effects  from  the  small  chickens.  In  fine  weather  the 
birds  run  out  from  the  ventilators  close  to  the  floor,  and  soon  find 
their  way  into  their  own  house.  In  several  instances  where  the 
eggs  were  set  under  hens,  as  soon  as  the  cUokens  were  hatched 
he  nioved  the  hen  and  coop  into  the  viaeries,  and  he  luurdly  lost  a 
chick.  Birds  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched  appear  to  hunt  for  in- 
sects, and  when  all  is  cold  outside  the  house  insects  flourish  within. 
Chickens  cannot  mount  up  to  the  fruit  and  to  the  shelves,  there- 
fore they  content  themselves  with  searching  about  on  the  floors 
and  walls. 

In  America  it  pays  well  to  have  Torkeys  driven  through  the 
crops  of  plants  intended  for  seed,  aad  over  the  tobacco  fields. 
Ducks  do  a  considerable  amount  of  good  in  a  garden,  and  it  pays 
to  allow  a  flock  of  them  to  pass  through  the  l^ds,  if  the  boys  are 
watchful  to  keep  them  from  eating  the  Lettuces  and  other  tender 
plants.  They  do  work  which  it  is  impossible  to  have  so  efficiently 
executed  by  any  poisonous  compound  or  lime,  because  they  are 
provided  with  botn  sight  and  toi^h,  whidi  enables  them  to  collect 
the  small  insects,  and  the  more  work  there  is  to  do  the  happier 
are  the  birds.  I  hope  that  gardeners  reading  these  remarks  will 
try  and  overcome  their  hatred  of  poultry,  and  endeavour  to  find 
them  a  comer  in  every  establishment. — Thos.  Chbisty,  F.L.S., 
Malvern  Haute j  Sydenham^  8,E, 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SHOW  SEASON. 

The  chief  events  of  the  exhibition  year  are  now  things  of  the 
past.  The  real  contest  is  over,  but  there  are  still  some  skirmishes, 
and  even  a  sharp  struggle  or  two  yet  to  come.  Our  friends 
north  of  the  border  are  a  little  later  tiian  we  are  down  south,  and 
there  is  yet  a  chance  even  in  the  south  for  tiie  late^hatohed  and 
tiie  late-monlted  birds. 

The  new  year  opens  in  Scotland  with  the  Paisley  Show,  which 
has  thirty-two  classes  for  poultry  and  fifteen  for  Pigeons,  with 
five  prizes  in  most  of  the  poal^  dasses  and  four  in  all  the 
Pigeon  classes,  with  a  great  array  of  weather'glasses  for  special 
prizes.  We  presame  our  northern  friends  look  anxiously  forward 
for  days  free  from  mist,  and  that  the  thirteen  weather-glasses  will 
prove  an  attraction. 

On  the  same  day  as  Paisley  another  Scotch  show,  Kirkcaldy ^ 
is  to  be  held.  Here  there  are  thirty-three  ponltry  and  seventeen 
Pigeon  classes,  with  three  priaee  in  each.  Next  comes  the  Show 
ol  the  Northem  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Club  at  Ahertleen^  on  the 
6th,  7tb,  and  8th  of  January.  This  promises  to  be  a  really  first- 
class  show,  as  there  are  no  less  than  fifty-seven  poultry  and  twenty- 
four  Pigeon  classes.  There  are  four  prizes  in  each  class  (the 
fourth  being  a  card)  and  ten  cups.  Bi^mas  and  Cochins  seem 
to  be  hardly  dealt  with,  as  all  colours  have  to  compete  together. 
Howevet,  we  sapooee  that  the  Asiaties  are  not  popular  with  the 
Aberdeen  folk.  We  thought  Scotch  Greys  might  have  usurped 
their  place,  but  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  had  not  even  one 
class.  The  entries  have  closed  in  the  case  of  these  three  Scotch 
Shows,  but  we  mention  them  so  that  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
within  reach  of  them  may  not  foiget  to  pay  them  a  visit. 


jKendal  on  Jamiaiy  13th,  lith,  and  15th  comes  next  on  the  list 
with  fourteen  cups,  forty-tiiree  ponltiy  and  twenty-two  Pigeon 
classes.  PonUiy  liaye  three  priacs  of  £2,  ^1,  Md  lOt.,  with  an 
entry  fee  of  6#. ;  Pigeosiaa  Hkenanberof  priMs  td  half  the  respec- 
tive amomits,  and  a  3#.  entiy  fee.  ^Hie  e&tiias  doaed  on  the  29Ui 
December.  Mesns.  Dixon,  Addie,  aad  Ohaxlton  jndge  the  ponltxy, 
and  the  latter  gentleman  the  Pigeons. 

One  day  later  than£eadal  oomes  StMkport^  with  twenty  open  and 
twenty-fonr  local  poultry  chisses,  with  £2,  16s.,  and  6#.  in  ^e 
former,  and  £1,  lOt.,  and  5^.  in  the  latter.  Pigeons  have  fifteen 
open  and  nine  local  dasses,  the  prizes  in  bothaeotions  besng  ICt. 
and  7s,  6d,  The  ^itry  fees  are  4«.  and  2s,  6d.  respeetively. 
There  is  a  five-guinea  prize  point  cup  for  poultry,  and  a  similar 
£2  2s,  cup  for  Pigeons.  These  cup  may  increase  the  entries,  but 
they  also  lead  to  borrowing  ana  are  thus  objectionable.  The 
judges  are  not  announced.    The  entries  close  January  Ist. 

DarohesUr  takes  place  on  the  19th  and  20th  Janoary.  Here 
we  have  the  promise  of  a  good  Show,  as  there  are  twenty- 
one  cups,  forty-five  ponltry,  and  sixty-six  Pigeon  classes,  with 
three  prizes  of  £2,  £1,  and  lOs,  in  the  former,  and  three  of  £1, 
10«.,  and  5tf.  in  the  latter  ease.  The  entiy  fees  are  bs,  6d,  and 
3«.  6d, ;  and  the  Judges  annooneed  are  Messrs.  Teebay  and  Dixon 
for  poultry,  and  Messrs.  Jones  and  Esquilant  for  Pigeons.  Entries 
close  Jannaiy  6th. 

Lineoln  follows  on  the  22nd  and  24th  January.  Poultry  have 
twenty-four  classes  with  four  prises  ^f  £1,  10«.,  ?«.,  and  4«.,  and 
an  entry  fee  of  4«.  Pigeons  eighteen  classes,  with  four  prizes 
ranging  from  15jr.  to  %s.^  and  an  entry  f^  of  8#.  Messrs.  Dixon 
and  Smith  judge  the  ponltry,  Mr.  B.  Woods  the  Pigecms.  The 
entries  close  Janoary  10th. 

Next  on  our  list  oomes  Liverpool,  which  is  to  be  held  under 
Poultry  Club  mles  on  the  20th  and  27th  Jannaiy.  It  is,  we 
believe,  some  years  since  a  show  was  held  at  Liverpool,  and  the 
schedule  is  a  modest  one.  There  are  twelve  cups  with  thirty- 
eight  classes  for  poultiy,  the  prizes  hetng  four  in  each  class,  and 
ranging  from  £1  downwards.  The  entry  fee  is  is,  Mr.  Honfall 
is  to  judge  the  Brahmae ;  Mr.  Oresswell  the  Codiins,  Dorkings, 
Hamburghs,  and  Leghooms ;  and  Mr.  Teebay  the  remainder  of  the 
poultry.  Pigeons  Imve  fifteen  cups  and  specials  and  thirty-one 
classes,  the  prizes  here  being  1&#.  mst  down  to  4#.  fourth,  with  an 
entry  fee  of  2s,  6d,  Mr.  Gresswell  judges  the  Tnrbits  and  Fan- 
tails,  Mr.  Gsahaai  the  Dragoons,  and  C^t  Heaton  the  remainder. 
We  trust  our  Liverpool  friends  will  have  a  good  entry,  and  that 
the  Show  may  beoome  a  fixture.    The  entries  close  January  Sth. 

Wbkerhaif^toti  ends  oor  list,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leading  events  of  the  year.  Ponltry  Clab  rules  are  here  also  in 
vogue.  There  are  twelve  cups  for  poultry  and  Pigeons.  Ponltiy 
have  fifty-one  classes  with  liberal  prizes,  and  the  classification  is 
improved,  there  being  now  separate  chunefl  for  old  birds  in  some 
varieties  which  had  in  former  years  to  compete  in  pairs.  Pigeons 
have  twenty-three  classes  with  four  prises  ranging  from  £1 
downwards.  Mr.  Lane  judg^  the  Game  and  Qame  Bimtams  ;  Mr. 
Cresswell  the  Dorkings,  Brahmas,  aad  Cochins ;  Mr.  Dixon  the 
remainder.  Mr.  E.  Hntton  of  Pndsey,  Leeds,  takes  the  Pigeons. 
The  entri^  dose  Janoary  19th.  We  have  now  noted  aU  the 
forthcoming  Shows  of  importance  except  perhaps  Cambridge, 
wtdch  is  to  be  held  the  days  immediately  pveoeding  Wolver- 
hampton, and  ti&e  sehedule  of  which  has  not  yet  reached  us. 


I'HE  SCOTCH  GBEY  FOWL. 

R  EADEB8  of  this  and  other  papers  are  frequently  asking  which 
is  the  most  profitable  fowl  to  keep ;  and  I  think,  if  the  Scotch  Grey 
cannot  be  said  to  be  the  most  profitable,  it  may  at  least  be  named 
as  one  of  the  best.  To  rear  for  table  or  keep  for  laying  they  are 
most  satisfactory.  Young  cockerels  six  months  old  weigh  as  many 
pounds,  and  by  the  time  they  are  fully  matured  they  will  turn  the 
scales  at  10  fbs,  and  this  with  fiesh  of  the  Dorking  or  Game 
fowl  texture  snd  fiavour.  The  bens  average  from  6  lbs.  to  8  lbs., 
and  they  are  capital  aU-tije-year-roraid  layers.  In  my  opinion 
the  best  way  to  secure  this  very  desirable  qiiality  is  to  have  a 
hardy  fowl,  as  tender  varieties  never  lay  well  in  severe  weather ; 
and  it  is  in  this  the  Scotch  Greys  possem  great  advantages,  as 
they  are  extremely  hardy  and  not  readily  inflnenoed  by  sudden 
ohsinges  of  weather,  n«r  do  they  appear  the  least  subject  to  eariy 
infimiitiea,  as  I  have  hens  over  three  years  old  now  as  hearty  and 
laying  as  well  as  oae-vear-old  pulleta.  They  are  easily  reared, 
feathering  quickly,  and  taking  good  care  of  themadves.  They 
have  not  the  same  rambling  inclinations  as  Hamburghs,  and 
they  succeed  remarkably  well  in  confined  rms— a  oiromnstance 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  their  hardy  <dianicter  easily  accounts 
for  it. 

As  tiaase  remarks  apply  efaie^  to  their  value  for  table  and 


:i 


layioi^,  it  will  hardly  be  neceaaarir  to  say  much  respectlDg  their 
exhibition  qualities ;  but  here  again  tbej  are  not  deficient,  as  they 
are  beautiful  birds  in  the  show  pen,  and  in  Scotland  they  always 
head  the  list  at  the  best  shows.  At  the  late  Edinburgh  Show 
there  were  130  pens  of  Scotch  Greys,  which  proves  that  in  the 
north  they  occupy  the  position  they  so  well  desenre. 

True  birds  have  a  Dorking-like  head,  and  evenly  dappled  grey 
or  cuckoo  colour.  The  legs  are  generally  Uie  same  colour  until 
the  birds  are  a  year  old,  when  they  become  quite  white ;  and  in 
this  respect  they  diflfer  widely  from  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  which 
they  otherwise  somewhat  resemble,  as  the  legs  of  the  latter  are 
so  yellow  that  they  are  not  readily  disposed  of  in  market. — 
J.  MuiB,  Margam, 

SMALL  POULTRY  YARDS. 

I  SHOULD  be  much  obliged  to  "  M.  M."  if  he  would  give  some 
more  minute  details  concerning  the  fowl  yari  of  Mr.  Clatworthy. 
The  whole  yard  appears  (see  page  560)  to  be  42  feet  long  by 
27  broad  ;  if  out  of  this  there  be  taken  a  grass  plot  27  by  12,  and 
a  2-foot  path  all  round  it,  there  is  left  a  space  of  5 J  feet.  The  cir- 
cumference being  divided  by  12  gives  to  each  run  a  space  of 
about  12  feet  by  5J.  Is  the  whole  of  this  space  roofed-in  and 
divided  ?  If  so,  is  it  divided  by  boards,  with  only  wire  in  front  ? 
If  only  the  roosting  place  is  roofed-in,  what  is  its  size  ?  Then 
again,  "  M.  M."  speaks  of  the  top  range  being  divided  into  twelve 
coop-like  runs.  I  hardly  know  what  a  run  would  be  like  to  re- 
semble a  coop,  and  if  by  the  top  range  is  meant  a  space  at  the  end 
27  by  5J  I  cannot  see  of  what  use  this  would  be  when  divided  by 
12  for  rearing  chickens.  Would  "M.  M."  or  Mr.  Clatworthy 
furnish  a  drawing  of  the  runs  and  roosting  places,  so  as  to  give 
others  an  opportunity  of  following  so  good  an  example  7 — C.  J. 


EYMORE  BLACKS. 


Mb.  T.  C.  Bubnell,  In  the  pages  of  a  contemporary,  states  his 
reasons  for  giving  these  birds  a  prize  at  Birmingham.  He  had 
awarded  one  prize  to  La  Fltehe  and  another  to  Plymouth  Rocks, 
then  he  had  to  find  a  third-prize  pen.  The  representatives  of 
other  known  breeds  present  were  defective  in  one  characteristic 
or  another ;  and  although  he  might  have  gone  to  a  second  pair  of 
good  La  Fl^che,  he  considered  that  "this  would  be  making  it 
pretty  much  a  La  Fl^he  class,"  and  it  has  always  been  his 
endeavour  in  a  mixed  class  to  distribute  the  prizes  as  equally  as 
possible.  He  has  always  understood  the  Variety  class  to  be 
meant  especially  for  any  new  variety.  The  clean-legged  Lang- 
shan-like  fowls  called  Eymore  Blacks  were  in  brilliant  condition, 
and  were  perfectly  new  to  him.  He  could  not  see  any  other  pen 
particularly  deserving  a  prize,  so  he  gave  the  third  to  the  Eymore 
Blacks. 

The  explanation  renders  the  Judge's  method  of  reasoning 
which  led  to  award  the  prize  plain  to  all,  but  we  must  say  that 
we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Bumell.  We  think  a  judge  who 
undertakes  to  award  the  prizes  in  a  Variety  class  should  make 
himself  acquainted  with  every  known  variety,  and  that  an  ex- 
hibitor who  in  these  days  of  easy  diffusion  of  knowledge  hides 
bis  newly  found  treasures  under  a  bushel  until  they  appear  in  the 
show  pen  ought  to  expect  to  have  them  passed  over  by  the  judge. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  system  of  awarding  a  prize  to  a  bird 
simply  because  you  have  never  seen  its  like  before  is  an  erroneous 
one.  The  exhibitor  of  known  varieties  is  obliged  to  at  least 
approximate  to  a  standard,  and  is  thns  placed  at  a  most  unfair 
dittEulvantage  as  against  the  exhibitor  of  a  breed  which  may  have 
come  from.  *'a  hitherto  unknown  port  of  the  Black  Sea,**  as 
Mr.  Bumell  jocosely  puts  it,  but  the  points  of  which  are  as  un- 
known to  the  judge  as  the  port  in  question  to  the  geographer. 
Will  the  exhibitor  teU  us  something  aWt  these  Eymore  Blacks  7 
We  would  suggest  as  a  heading  for  his  communication,  "  Results 
of  a  Cross  between  a  Langshan  and  a  Dorking." — ^A  Faiycieb. 


EFFECT  OF  HENBANE  ON  FOWLS. 

In  your  issue  of  December  2nd  I  read  with  much  interest  your 
answer  to  a  correspondent  on  the  effect  of  Foxglove  on  fowls. 
Of  that  plant  I  have  not  had  any  experience,  but  I  can  speak  of 
the  Henbane,  which  is  a  very  destmctiverplant  to  poultry  gene- 
rally. A  friend  lost  two  Ducks  full  grown  without  being  able  in 
any  way  to  account  for  their  deaths.  These  Ducks  had  been  to 
the  bottom  of  the  g^unds  where  Henbane  was  g^wing,  and 
there  also  was  a  fowl  house  in  which  a  few  fowls  were  kept,  one 
of  them  a  great  pet  At  feeding  time  this  pullet  could  not  be 
found,  but  on  looking  into  her  roosting  place  she  was  discovered 
standing  up  with  her  neck  stretched  out  and  her  beak  resting  on 


the  ground  as  if  all  spinal  power  was  gone.  She  was  taken  in 
and  dosed  with  brandy  and  water  for  two  days ;  she  recovered, 
and  is  now  strong  and  well,  and  was  able  to  maSce  her  appearance 
in  the  show  pen.  The  Ducks  had  no  antidote  administ^ed,  and 
therefore  paid  the  penalty  of  their  greediness.  A  few  days  after 
this  occurrence  I  read  the  following  m  a  French  poultry  book  : — 
"  The  Jusquiame,  a  poisonous  plant  very  common  in  oar  villages, 
and  unfortunately  much  sought  after  by  Ducks,  Geese,  and  onier 
fowls,  is  mortal  to  them  all.  It  is  this  Jusquiame  noire,  which 
the  English  designate  by  significant  appellation  of  Henbane, 
otherwise  poison  for  hens." — lli  Fl^chb. 


VARIETIES. 

We  understand  that  the  last  Committee  meeting  of  the  Poultry 
Club  for  this  year  was  held  yesterday  (29th)  at  Oxford. 

Hereford  Poultry  Fair.— Probably  the  largest  poultry 

market  or  fair  held  in  the  kingdom  is  that  which  takes  place  at 
Hereford  before  Christmas.  It  was  held  on  Wednesday  in  last  week, 
and  in  spite  of  most  unfavourable  weather  the  city  was  thronged  with 
visitors  to  it.  The  following  is  from  the  account  of  it  in  the  Hertford 
Times : — "  Hereford  Christmas  poultry  market  has  for  an  age  been 
famous  for  the  great  quantity,  fine  quality,  and  exceptionally  good 
dressing  of  poultry.  In  the  arts  of  breeding,  plucking,  and  dressing, 
the  Herefordshire  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  have  always  carried 
off  the  palm,  though  the  scalding  and  drawing  of  the  poultry,  while 
giving  a  fine  and  tempting  appearance  to  it,  does  not  allow  of 
its  preservation  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  when  it  is  not  drawn. 
This  objection,  however,  cannot  have  much  weight  when  the  market 
is  so  near  Christmas  day.  The  fame  of  Herefordshire  poultry  was 
at  its  height  years  ago  when  prizes  were  given  at  the  Christmas 
market  for  the  best  specimens,  and  spectators  as  well  as  buyers  came 
from  long  distances.  These  prizes  were  discontinued  about  ten  years 
ago,  when  some  of  the  unsuccessful  exhibitors  contended  they  were 
as  deserving  of  the  prizes  as  the  successful  exhibitors.  The  absence 
of  the  prizes  has  since  been  continually  regretted.  A  new  generation 
of  stallholders  have  since  then  entered  the  lists,  and  maintained  the 
good  name  which  the  old  stallholders  obtained  for  good  poultry. 
The  attention  previously  paid  to  fattening  for  the  Christmas  prizes 
was  directed  more  to  the  breeding ;  and  the  poultry,  minus  much  of 
the  usual  fat,  became  still  more  appetising  at  the  dinner  table,  and 
profitable  also  to  the  consumer,  for  it  is  stated  there  is  considerably 
more  fiesh-forming  matter  in  poultry  than  in  butchers'  meat.  At 
this  year's  great  Christmas  poultry  market,  which  was  held  on 
Wednesday  last,  money  prues  as  undermentioned  were  once  more 
given  for  the  best  poultry,  not  simply  for  select  birds  that  might  be 
chosen  by  their  owners  for  competition  in  the  hop  room  as  in  years 
gone  by,  but  for  birds  pointed  out  in  the  open  market  by  an  able 
judge."  Stalls  were  held  by  about  one  hundred  farmers'  wives  and 
daughters,  and  on  some  of  them  there  was  a  magnificent  display.  On 
one  there  was  105  head  of  poultry.  One  purchaser  is  said  to  have 
taken  away  a  ton  of  poultry.  The  largest  Turkeys  weighed  about 
80  lbs.,  the  largest  €kese  about  16  lbs.  The  prices  obtained  for  Tur- 
keys, Is,  to  Is,  8d,  per  tb. ;  €(eese,  Bd,  to  lOtf. ;  Ducks,  6t.  to  10s,  couple ; 
fowls,  4t.  6d,  to  8»,  and  10«.  couple ;  eggs,  eight  and  nine  the  shilling. 

Death  of  Mb.  Meohi.— The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  J.  J. 

Mechi,  the  well-known  ag^culturist,  whoee  recent  failure  evoked 
so  much  sympathy.  It  took  place  on  Sunday  last  at  Tiptree  Hall, 
Essex.  Mr.  Mechi,  the  son  of  Giaoomo  Mechi,  a  ciUzen  of  Bologna,  who 
early  in  life  settled  in  England  and  obtained  a  poet  in  the  household 
of  Gkorge  III.,  was  bom  in  London  in  May,  1802,  and  was  trained  in 
a  mercantile  house  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  trade.  By  his 
industry  and  the  profits  derived  from  an  invention  of  his  own  he  was 
enabled  to  start  in  business  as  a  cutler  in  1827,  and  between  1880  and 
1840  realised  a  fortune  by  the  sale  of  a  razor  strop  which  bore  his 
name.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  he  bought  the  farm  at  Tiptree 
Heath,  consisting  of  about  180  acres  of  inferior  land,  and  forthwith 
began  his  fanning  experiments  by  deep  draining  and  the  application 
of  steam  power.  He  was  laughed  at  by  his  neighbours  as  an  enthu- 
siast, but  he  persevered,  and  by-and-by  made  the  farm  pay  a  hand- 
some profit.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  to  the  shrievalty  of  London, 
and  was  elected  an  Alderman  the  following  year.    About  this  time 


he  was  presented  with  a  testimonial  of  the  Talne  of  £500|  subscribed 
hj  noblemen  and  gentlemen  interested  in  scientific  agriculture.  He 
was  a  Juror  in  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  four  years  later  he 
was  specially  sent  out  by  the  English  Government.  After  eight 
years'  serrice  as  Alderman  of  London  he  resigned  his  gown,  very 
much  against  the  wish  of  his  constituents.  Mr.  Mechi  was  the 
author  of  seyeral  works  on  agriculture,  the  most  popular  being, 
perhaps, "  How  to  Farm  Profitably,"  of  which  many  thousand  copies 
were  sold.  Doubts  hare  often  been  cast  on  the  pecuniary  results  of 
Mr.  Mechi*8  farming,  but  in  his  circular  made  public  last  week  he 
reaffirmed  that  they  were  satisfactory,  and  declared  that  his  failure 
was  due  to  losses  on  his  London  business. 

A  Nbw  Cross-brbd  Tablb  Fowl.— The  following  letter  of 

a  correspondent  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmder's  has  been  published  in  a 
contemporary : — ''  I  liaye  long  thought  whether  one  could  not  start 
a  new  and  better  race  of  poultry  for  table  purposes.  I  farm  some 
800  acres  of  land,  and  haye  tried  yarious  kinds.  Dorkings  were 
always  fayourites ;  but  though  I  have  had  no  difficulty  of  getting 
very  large  birds,  they  were  undoubtedly  bad  to  rear,  few  hatching 
out,  and  some  of  these  dying.  I  now  keep  at  my  farm  buildings,  at 
600  feet  elevation  on  limestone,  Houdans,  about  thirty  hens  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  and  here,  just  where  the  red  clay  ends,  about 
as  many  Dark  Brahmas.  These  breeds  fit  in  well.  The  Brahmas  lay  all 
winter  and  the  Houdans  all  summer,  and  the  Brahma  hens  hatch  out 
the  Houdans  for  table.  Being  able  to  keep  two  breeds,  and  being 
obliged  to  have  heavy  fowls  here  close  to  the  garden,  this  is  the  best 
combination  I  have  come  across.  But  Houdans  are  not  so  good  to 
eat  as  Game,  and  I  think  not  as  Dorkings.  I  have  tried  the  Dorking 
and  Brahma  cross — tremendous  birds,  and  the  hens  good*looking,  but 
the  cocks  very  ugly.  Houdan  cock  and  coloured  Dorking  hens 
made  good  early-maturing  fowls ;  and,  curiously  enough,  they  were 
all  jet  black,  and  of  very  marked  character  as  to  comb,  tail,  drc. 
The  reason  of  this  letter  is  to  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
cross  the  Dorking  cock  with  Black-breasted  Bed  Game  hens,  inasmuch 
as  the  latter  are  said  to  be  so  much  better  layers  than  Brown  Red, 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  produce  a  laying  as  well  as  a  fattening 
breed — a  great  desideratum.** 

Malicious  Injuries  at  Poultry  Shows.— Seldom  has  a  more 

dastardly  act  been  brought  to  light  than  that  disclosed  last  week  by  the 
examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  the  birds  which  died 
at  the  Yale  of  Severn  Society's  Show.  On  the  second  day  of  the  Show 
the  occupants  of  five  pens  of  prixe  Bantams  were  observed  to  be  ill, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  Show  the  biids  were  all  dead.  The  stomachs 
were  sent  for  analysis  to  the  public  analyst  for  Northumberland,  and 
he  has  reported  that  the  birds  died  from  the  effects  of  phosphorus 
given  in  the  form  of  paste.  A  reward  of  £10  is  offered  by  the  Society 
for  such  information  as  will  lead  to  the  apprehension  and  conviction 
of  the  persons  who  administered  the  poison.  We  trust  that  they  may 
be  disoovered  and  punished  as  they  richly  deserve. 


SUCCESSFUL  BEE-KEEPING. 

The  recorded  results  of  bee-keeping  in  Scotland  this  year  are 
venr  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  The  records  of  such  results 
will  do  good  by  stimulating  the  hopes  and  renewing  the  energies 
of  many  apiarians  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed.  While  the  records 
mentioned,  coming  as  they  do  from  three  separate  counties,  main- 
tain the  renown  of  Scotland  for  successful  bee-keeping,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  sharpen  the  discernment  of  English 
bee-keepers.  Though  we  have  had  many  unfavourable  seasons  for 
honey  during  the  last  ten  years,  especially  in  the  midland  and 
north  of  England,  let  us  hope  that  good  seasons  and  times  will 
come,  and  that  we  shall  be  prepared  and  ready  for  them  when 
they  come.  In  the  recorded  results  we  are  going  to  review  we 
have  a  wealth  of  evidence  that  bees  are  wonderfully  industrious, 
that  bee-keeping  is  interesting  and  profitable,  and  that,  though 
much  depends  on  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  apiarian,  success 
may  be  attained  with  all  kinds  of  hives.  The  secret  of  successful 
bee-keeping  is  very  simple.  Some  days  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  most  careful  and  successful  bee-keepers  I  have 
ever  known.  He  conveys  his  secret  of  success  in  few  words,  as 
follows  * — **  As  for  profitable  management,  the  main  thing  is  to 
study  bees  thoroughly,  give  them  room  enough,  feed  them  when 
they  require  it,  and  give  no  more  than  they  need.     Bees  will 


gather  and  make  as  much  honey  in  a  flour  barrel  as  in  the  finest 
bar-frame  or  Stewarton  hive  ever  made.  With  fine  weather  and 
plenty  of  room  bees  will  work  well  anywhere,  even  hanging  on 
atree. 

This  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  James  Rennie  of  Carluke,  one  of 
whose  hives  with  its  swarms  rose  this  year  to  the  gross  weight  of 
474  lb  J.  These  figures  were  offered  to  the  bee-keepers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  comparisons  were  invited.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Daliy, 
who  is  a  well-known  and  successful  Ayrshire  bee-keeper,  comes 
to  the  front  with  a  higher  figure  still — namely,  481  lbs.  from  a 
Stewarton  hive,  and  its  swanns  belonging  to  Mr.  James  Crawford 
of  Arran.  I  cordially  thank  Mr.  Anderson  for  the  record  of  such 
work.  Mr.  Raitt  and  Mr.  Mann  of  Perthshire  give  us  the  receipts 
of  honey  and  money  from  a  bar-frame  hive  belonging  to  Mr. 
Mann.  I  am  glad  they  have  done  so.  From  this  bar-frame  hive 
122  tbs.  of  honeycomb  in  1-lb.  sections  and  30  lbs.  of  extracted 
honey  were  taken,  and  40  lbs.  of  honey  left  for  the  bees  to  winter 
on.  We  have  here  good  results  from  a  bar-frame  hive.  I  con- 
fess to  a  little  astonishment  that  Mr.  Mann  after  all  "  considers 
this  has  been  a  poor  honey  season."  The  comb  and  honey  were 
sold  for  £9  lis,  Mr.  Anderson  speaks  of  the  season  as  a  ^^most 
productive  one,"  and  hundreds  of  Scotch  apiarians  have  found  it 
so.  We  have  now  before  us  the  record  of  results  most  encourag- 
ing and  satisfactory  from  three  different  kinds  of  hives.  I  am 
greatly  pleased  with  them  all.  If  viewed  in  a  good  light  perhaps 
we  should  find  in  them  more  likeness  than  contrast. 

When  the  weight  of  the  straw  hive  first  appeared  Mr.  Raitt 
wrote  to  me  asking  or  suggesting  that  the  profits  or  money  value 
of  the  contents  be  given.  He  was  told  that  no  figures  of  profit  had 
come  from  Carluke,  and  therefore  I  could  not  give  them.  When 
the  letter  of  Messrs.  Raitt  and  Mann  was  published  containing  the 
money  profits  of  the  bar-frame  hive,  it  was  sent  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Rennie,  who  returned  it  with  a  reply  in  which  he  says,  **  I  object 
to  giving  money  particulars  about  my  bees  for  publication,  al- 
though 1  could  tell  a  far  greater  fact  than  Mr.  Mann,  and  plenty 
of  other  bee-keepers  in  Carluke  could  do  the  same."  This  is 
certainly  encouraging  to  all  apiarians.  Having  Mr.  Mann*8  profits 
before  us  we  may  compare  the  results.  Mr.  Mann's  hive  yielded 
122  lbs.  of  comb  and  30  lbs.  of  run  honey.  The  comb  at  Is,  id. 
per  ponnd  would  realise  £8  2«.,  and  the  honey  at  Is,  per  pound 
would  raise  the  amount  to  £9  12«.— only  1«.  more  than  was 
realised.  The  prices  obtained  by  Mr.  Mann  are  rather  disappoint- 
ing to  me,  for  I  was  told  two  years  ago  that  the  honeycomb  of 
sectional  supers  was  sold  at  1«.  Sd,  per  pound.  If  the  comb  in 
sections  1  or  2  lbs.  in  weight  does  not  fetch  a  higher  price  than 
comb  in  common  supers  the  introduction  of  sectional  supers  will 
be  of  very  little  value.  The  Carluke  bee-keepers  obtain  1«.  per 
ponnd  for  run  honey  and  1^.  3J.  for  honeycomb  in  supers.  These 
prices  have  been  obtained  regularly  for  fifty  years. 

I  now  come  to  the  interesting  point  of  comparing  the  money 
value  of  the  outcome  of  the  Stewarton  hive  weighing  481  lbs., 
and  the  straw  hive  weighing  474  lbs.  I  do  not  know  the  weight 
of  the  hives  and  bees  in  either  case,  but  let  us  suppose  that  the 
bees  and  empty  hives  would  weigh  in  each  case  120  or  130  lbs. 
I  have  no  disposition  to  overweigh  or  underweigh  anything.  After 
the  weight  of  hives,  boards,  and  bees  have  been  taken  from  the  gross 
weight  one  can  pretty  accurately  estimate  the  weight  of  honey  in 
the  contents  of  the  hives.  Every  7  lbs.  weight  of  contents  yields 
5  tbs.  of  honey.  At  this  calculation  the  honey  of  the  Stewarton 
hive  would  weigh  about  250  lbs.,  and  the  honey  of  the  straw  hive 
about  the  same.  Now  250  lbs.  of  run  honey  at  Is,  per  lb.  gives 
considerably  moie  than  Mr.  Mann*s  £9  Us, ;  and  if  much  of  the 
contents  were  sold  as  honeycomb  at  1^.  3d,  per  tb.  the  bar-frame 
hive  would  be  found  farther  behind  stilL  If  the  honey  and 
profits  of  the  three  hives  could  be  fairly  weighed  the  proba- 
bility is  great  that  the  bar-frame  hive  would  rank  third  best. 
Notwithstanding  I  gladly  admit  that  both  Mr.  Raitt  and  Mr. 
Mann  are  advanced,  clever,  and  successful  bee-keepers.  In  my 
opinion  Mr.  Raitt  has  done  more  to  improve  the  bar-frame  hive 
and  manage  it  practically  and  scientifically  than  any  other  person 
in  Great  Britain.  In  the  excess  of  his  enthusiasm  for  "  modem 
bee-keeping  "  as  he  calls  it,  he  appears  occasionally  to  go  a  little 
too  far.  For  instance,  he  and  Mr.  Mann  say  "  that  the  time  for 
pitting  straw  hives  against  bar-frames  was  over  long  ago."  May 
I  ask.  How  long  ago  7  When  and  where  has  the  bar-frame  hive 
carried  off  the  palm  of  greatest  weight  or  profit?  Mr.  George 
Fox  of  Kingsbndge,  Devon,  vcntUKwi  to  fit  the  straw  hive  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  shows  against  all  comers,  and  on  every  occa- 
sion he  carried  off  the  honours  against  the  bar-frame  hive. 

About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Ollerhead  delivered  a  lecture  on  bees 
at  Wimbledon,  which  was  published  in  many  periodicals.  In 
this  lecture  Mr.  Ollerhead  says,  "he  prepared  twenty  hives  for 
winter,  some  of  them  were  bar-framers,  some  Stewartons  and 
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Carr-Stewarton^  and  some  Pettigrews.  To  my  mind  the  best 
hive  forqaantity  of  faonej,  either  in  the  oomb  or  in  superS)  is  the 
large  straw  hive.  I  hare  visited  every  show  of  the  Britidi  Bee- 
keepers* Association,  and  have  so  far  failed  to  find  any  hiVes 
better  adapted  for  the  profitable  management  of  bees  than  the 
Pettigrew  hive."  From  it,  he  says,  "he  has  taken  considerably 
more  than  the  retnms  from  any  other  hive  on  the  same  groxmd 
and  mider  the  same  treatment."  It  distresses  me  to  quote  snch 
a  passage  aa  this  in  which  my  own  name  is  mentioned,  bnt  I  do 
so  now  in  the  interests  of  the  bee-keeping  community.  So  far 
as  my  reading  and  observation  extend  there  is  very  little  room 
for  the  assumption  of  superiority.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Baitt  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  made  £40  from  twelve  hives,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  this  sum  was  taken  from  one  of  them.  His  profits 
or  income  was  at  the  rate  of  £3  Is.  per  hive.  The  same  season 
some  apiaries  of  straw  hives  at  Carluke  made  or  yielded  £4  6#., 
and  two  bee-keepers  made  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  hive.  Probably 
Mr.  Raitt  incieased  his  stock. 

In  closing  these  remarks  I  thank  Mr.  Anderson  for  the  record 
of  the  Stewarton  hive  at  Arran,  and  Mr.  Raitt  for  the  report 
of  the  bar-frame  hive  at  Blaii^gowrie.  Most  of  all  I  thank  Mr. 
Rennie  for  what  he  has  told  us.  His  few  words  contain  the  best 
teaching  of  all  successful  schools.  If  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
have  any  of  the  three  hives  in  their  gardens,  and  if  they  carry 
the  simple  lessons  of  Mr.  Rennie  into  practice  with  energy,  it 
is  certain  that  they  will  become  successful  apiarians.  The  chal- 
lenge of  Messrs^  Raitt  and  Mann  will  be  noticed  by-and-by. — 
A.  Pettiobbw. 

P.S. — la  justice  to  Mr.  Rennie  and  the  straw  hive  I  confess  I 
forgot  to  etate  he  told  me  in  his  letter  that  the  weight  of  his  hives 
was  taken  before  the  end  of  the  honey-gathering,  and  that  as  some 
hives  gained  6  and  8  tbj.  each  afterwards  he  thinks  his  sum  total 
would  hare  been  20  lbs.  more  if  he  had  had  time  to  weigh  them 
again.— A.  P. 


CONGRESS  OF  GERMAN  AND  AUSTRIAN  BEE- 
KEEPERS. 

The  Exhibition  bein^  now  comi)lete  I  will  attempt  a  description  of 
some  of  the  more  proounent  exhibits.  At  No.  1  in  the  catalogue  was 
a  list  of  a  natural  history  collection  belonging  to  Dr.  Pollman  of 
Bonn,  who  for  years  past  has  followed  the  excellent  idea  of  fitting 
up  a  bee  cabinet  whica  enables  the  visitor  to  follow  and  to  study  a 
colony  from  its  cradle  to  its  ^ve.  In  this  cabinet  nothing  which 
concerns  bee-keepfng  and^bee  life  seemed  to  have  been  omitt^.  All 
the  enemies  of  bees  which  endanger  their  life  or  interfere  with  their 
work  were  there.  Near  the  above  interesting  display  was  the  stand 
of  Mr.  Aloys  Anton  Sohlosser,  of  Ehrenfeld  near  Cologne,  well  known 
as  an  able  bee-master  as  well  as  a  cnltiyator  of  Apples  and  other 
tmit.  This  gentleman  exhibited  about  1000  lbs.  of  extracted  honey  in 
137  glasses,  gathered  from  White  Clover,  Buckwheat,  and  blue  Corn- 
flower. In  Edition  to  this  he  exhibited  bee  furniture  he  has  had  in 
use  in  his  apiary  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  also  a  cake  of  beeswax 
weighing  70  lbs.,  and  a  comb-holder  with  honeycomb.  In  the  garden 
Mr.  Sch&sser  exhibited  four  double  or  twin  hives  which  have  been  in 
use  for  years  inhabited  by  colonies  of  German,  Camiolan,  Ilnhan, 
and  Cyprian  bees  respectively,  which  were  much  admired. 

The  exhibite  of  Pfarrer  B^iels  of  Troisdorf  were  both  numerous 
and  tastefully  arranged.  What  particularly  struck  visitors  were  bis 
beautiful  caste  of  wax.  His  assortment  of  honev,  perhaps  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  Exhibition,  coniprised  honey  gathered  from  the  Corn- 
flower, the  Bird  Cherry  tree,  White  Clover,  Seradella  Rape,  Gk>ose 
berries,  Lime  trees,  Heath,  and  other  flowers.  The  samples  of  honey 
shown  by  Mr.  Urban  Weissweiller.  schoolmaster  of  Dransdorf  near 
Bonn,  were  also  very  gpood.  Mr.  Cfarl  Regener,  mechanical  engineer 
of  Bayenthal  near  Cologne,  exhibited  an  observatory  hive  conteining 
four  combs  placed  vertically  with  a  colony  of  Cyprian  bees  headed  by 
a  fine  young  queen.  This  was  the  only  hive  with  living  bees  in  the 
hall,  and  very  closely  resembled  those  commonly  exhibited  in  this 
country.  The  bees  found  exit  to  the  garden  thronsh  a  hole  in  the 
window-pane,  a  long  tunnel  covered  with  glass  enabling  the  visitors 
to  wateh  the  labourers  passing  out  and  in.  Mr.  Regener  had  other 
beautiful  objects — a  splendid  assortment  of  honey,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  a  crystal  bowl  of  very  fine  honey  teken  from  the  comb  by 
means  of  the  extractor.  He  also  showed  a  large  quantity  of  bee 
furniture. 

Almost  all  the  hives  shown  were  of  straw  and  had  small  frames. 
These  frames  are  generally  plaoed  across  the  entrance;  the  back 
opens  so  that  they  are  drawn  out  either  with  the  hand  or  with  a  pair 
of  pincers  oonstmcted  for  the  purpose,  and  are  considered  by  German 
bee-keepers  easy  of  manipulation.  There  were  a  great  number  of 
them  very  similar  in  form.  There  was,  however,  one  frame  hive  of 
wood  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Eoester  of  Simburg.  of  very  ing^enious  con- 
struction. It  was  something  like  a  large  Huoer  frame  hive,  and  the 
frames  were  kept  close  to  each  other  by  means  of  two  iron  rods 
screwed  tight  with  bolte.  This  gentleman  had  been  living  in  America, 
and  returned  to  his  native  country  embued  with  inventive  ideas,  for 
he  also  produced  a  honey-extractor  of  novel  oonitruotion,  the  motive 


power  being  simply  friction.  By  drawing  a  long  pieee  of  wood 
against  the  whecu  great  rapidity  and  eaae  of  motion  wan  obtained* 
Mr.  L.  Eylenfeld  of  Franf nrt  had  a  very  ingenious  hive  t^nantpd  by 
living  bees  in  the  garden,  very  much  like  Gravenhorat*s,  with  the 
dome-top  frames.  These  drew  out  bodily  at  the  side,  and  run  on  roUen 
very  smoothly,  and  the  frameaare  easily  drawn  out  and  retumed.  Dr. 
Dzierzon  exhibited  an  Italian  queen,  which  was  priced  at  12f.  The 
bees  were  in  a  small  glass  case,  and  covered  only  one  side  of  the 
comb.  They  were  bright-coloured  bees,  and  the  queen  a  fine  one. 
Herr  Vogel  had  two  cases  of  Caucasian  bees  wiUi  distinotive  marking. 
These  bees,  like  the  Oami^tt,  are  valued  for  their  doeile  oharaoter. 

The  show  of  honey-extractoors  was  large ;  some  of  them  of  novel 
and  ingenious  construction.  Many  wire  masks  to  protect  the  foce 
whilst  manipulating  found  places  on  the  teble,  also  perforated  zino 
with  three-sixteenths  of  an  ineh  opeaingB  in  consideiable  quantity, 
as  well  as  cages  for  imprisoning  the  queen  when  the  honey-gathedng 
season  is  in  full  force,  so  that  the  cells  may  not  be  filled  with  brood, 
but  with  necter.  Tnis  mode  of  checking  the  oueen  in  using  her 
great  functions  of  egg-laying  is  occupying  much  attention  in  Ger- 
many, and  will  no  doubt  also  daim  the  increased  attention  of  English 
bee-keepers.  By  a  judicious  regulation  of  the  vast  multiplying 
powers  of  the  queen  sufficient  bees  may  be  in  the  hive  to  keep  up  its 
strength,  and  at  the  same  time  not  beeome  so  overpowering  in  num- 
ben  as  to  s>Tarm  or  crowd  and  hang  at  tbi  entnmoe,  thus  to  impede 
the  working  of  the  bees,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  is  so  frequently 
the  case.  In  German  apiaries  run  or  extracted  honey  is  mora  ^ne- 
rally  produced  than  super  or  comb  honey.  This,  no  doubt,  is  so 
because  honey  in  June  is  the  mora  marketable  article. 

Although  bee-keeping  in  the  district  of  Cologne  is  said  to  be  very 
much  negleoted,  nevertheless  many  excellent  things  were  to  be  met 
with  from  this  neighbourhood.  Even  envious  tongues  could  not  but 
speak  well  of  the  glass  bell  on  ptand  filled  with  honeyoomb,  of  the 
samples  of  wax,  the  honey  in  glass  jars,  and  the  tasteful  urange- 
ments  of  the  exhibite  of  Mr.  H^ry  Beckers  of  Cologne.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  produce  of  bees  and  the  bee  tomitura  of  Mr. 
Nicholaus  Assenmacher,  iun.,  likewise  of  Cologne.  The  latter  ex- 
hibited also  under  glass,  uOTmetically  closed,  as  a  specimen  a  oomb 
conteining  foul  brood.  I  might  further  mention  tne  following  ex- 
hibitors--Mr.  Yon  Der  Gk>o,  schoolmaster  of  Steinfield  in  the  Eifel, 
heath  honey  in  large  combs ;  Mr.  George  Bosch  of  Harxheim  near 
Mayence,  a  very  large  glass  bell  of  fine  honeyoomb ;  Mr.  Otto  Schnts 
of  Buckow,  a  large  quantity  of  comb  foundation,  vezy  well  manufac- 
tured, and  some  was  on  wood.  Manv  other  exmbite  might  be 
mentioned,  but  perhaps  the  above  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
general  character  of  this  interesting  exposition  of  bees  and  the 
apmuratus  connected  therewith. 

The  articles  I  exhibited  were  those  well  known  as  manufactured 
and  sold  by  my  firm ;  our  safety  smoker,  Mr.  Cheshire's  ^  rakes  '*  for 
fixing  comb  foundation  in  frames,  with  dozen  elegant  American 
section  of  honeyoomb  from  Mr.  Cowan's  apiary,  were  among  the 
collection  which  attracted  much  attention  as  illustrative  of  En^ish 
appliances  in  bee-keeping,  and  for  which  I  was  awarded  a  silver 
medal.— Alfred  Neighbour. 

(To  be  continned.) 
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RBMABKS. 

19th.— Stormy  with  slight  rain  early  part  of  the  morning ;  fine  after  11  AJi., 

with  bright  nmthine ;  orenMut  eveoing. 
SOth.— Bain  daring  night ;  snow  commenoed  at  0.46  and  continued  uttU  S  PJC. ; 

damp  and  cold  rest  of  the  day. 
Slst.— Fine,  bright,  and  cold ;  slight  fog  in  erening. 
SSnd.— OTOTcast  with  steady  rain  antil  S  PJf . ;  fine  starlight  erening. 
2Srd.— Very  fine  and  mild  ;  rain  in  evening. 
S4th.— Fine  early ;  rain  from  8  till  9.30  A.M. ;  very  bright  and  fine  ;  from  10  AJf. 

till  S  VM.  overcast  and  very  dull  for  an  honr ;  clear  and  bright  tin  4  TM^ 

then  heary  shower ;  fair  bat  damp  eTeoing. 
36th. — Fine^  bright,  and  ofanr  thxoa^hont ;  almnat  anintamipted  smishiBS  fron 

snnrifse  to  suosei. 
A  wet  week  and  rather  cooler  than  the  previous  one,  bat  still  aUgfatly  abore 
the  average  tempertnrew— G.  J.  Sthoks. 

COTXNT  GABDBN  1CABEBT.~DB0BMBBB  St. 

Ths  holidays  have  completely  ohecked  boslnen,  nothing  of  any  note  taUsg 
place  in  oar  market    The  prices  mnain  the  aaoM  as  last  week. 
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